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tional Children’s Emergency Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER aaah 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I placed in the Recorp a table, which ap- 
pears on page 1872, showing the tremen- 
dous contribution which Wisconsin 
dairying makes to the total output of 
dairy products from our entire country. 

Included in that table were statements 
showing that Wisconsin produces over 
260,000,000 pounds of powdered skim 
milk, and of powdered whole milk almost 
40,000,000 pounds, and of evaporated 
whole milk over 630,000,000 pounds. 

In terms of health to our Nation, those 
vast amounts have an incalculable 
meaning. But I should like to make ref- 
erence now to what exports of dried skim 
milk have meant to children throughout 
the world. I cite the excellent work of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, as a whole. 

I have in my hands the text of a New 
York Times editorial of January 27, 1952, 
entitled “Congress and the Children,” as 
well as an editorial from the Evening 
Citizen, of Ottawa, Canada, entitled 
“UNICEF: Good Will Ambassadors.” 

There is also an item consisting of 
excerpts from a glowing report from a 
field imspector of the Chief of the 
UNICEF Philippine mission, describing 
how gradually the milk feeding program 
has won its high place in the Philippine 
view. It is thrilling to read these words. 
I believe the excerpts will strike a re- 
sponsive chord in every heart. 

I have previously on many occasions 
discussed this general Philippine situa- 
tion with our former United States Am- 
bassador to Manila, Hon. Myron M. 
Cowen, and have commented previously 
on the Senate floor on the splendid re- 
ports prepared by him and others on the 
amazing Philippine comeback, achieved 
with our sympathetic aid and respectful 
suggestions, but achieved basically by 
Philippine courage, intelligence, and 
vision. 

I send to the desk a brief statement on 
this subject, along with some attached 
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materials on the UNICEF. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, editorials, and excerpts were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
UNICEF: BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


On Tuesday, March 4, the President of the 
United States sent a message to Vice Presi- 
dent BaRKLEy, as recorded on page 1872 of 
the ConcressionaL Recorp. In his message, 
the President asked the Congress promptly 
to complete action on legislation to author- 
ize a United States contribution to the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund for the fiscal year 1952 of 
$12,000,000, and an additional twelve million 
for the fiscal year 1953, beginning this com- 
ing July 1. 

The President pointed out that the fund 
has directly reached at least 42,000,000 chil- 
dren in 62 countries and territories. Its 
work is closely coordinated with that of the 
World Health Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

I should like at this time emphatically to 
affirm my personal support of the President’s 
request, speaking as an individual Senator 
and as ranking Republican on the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I should like to state 
that UNICEF is a practical, down-to-earth 
and successful program based on the sound 
concept (a) that the children of today are 
the adults of tomorrow, and (b) that their 
physical and mental condition today will 
mold their outlook in the years to follow, 
let alone the outlook of their parents right 
now. Either the children will one day be 
healthy, prosperous indivicuals contributing 
to their peacefully inclined nations, or they 
will be sick, starved, hungry mobs creating 
chaos in their land and throughout the 
world, or marching in uniformed battalions 
for aggressive wars against their neighbors. 

In addition to this practical and realistic 
appraisal let me say that if ever there was 
@ humanitarian need, it is to do our part to 
at least partially fill the hungry bellies of 
the undernourished children of the world. 
If ever there was a subject challenging our 
Christian concepts, it is this. 

“Suffer little children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom of God” (Luke 18:16). 

“Whosoever shall receive one of such chil- 
dren in my name receiveth Me” (Mark 9:37). 

In all the sacred writings of the great re- 
ligions of earth will be found similar sen- 
timents. Love of children is at the very 
core of our Judeo-Christian culture. 

There is, of course, no dispute on these 
fundamental points. 

There has, however, been a policy dispute 
insofar as the question of the date of in- 
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auguration of a permanent versus temporary 
children’s fund program is concerned. On 
that score, there has been a considerable 
difference of opinion. 


Senate and House difference of opinion 


Let me point out nonetheless that we in 
the Senate last year unanimously approved 


S. 2079 on May 1, 1951. I was happy to 
serve as a cosponsor of that legislation for 
the purpose of a $12,000,000 authorization 
for this current fiscal year. 

Unfortunately, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has not seen fit to approve that 
bill, and it is for that reason that authoriza- 
tions for both the last fiscal year and the 
current fiscal year were requested in the 
President’s message. 

Our colleagues on the House side have 
held the position that international chil- 
dren’s work should be placed on a perma- 
nent basis and UNICEF be liquidated. 

I personally feel that regardless of how one 
may hold on this issue, it is a fact that 
every day—March 6, March 7, every single 
day—children in a great many countries 
wake up to find their little bloated stomachs 
aching with hunger and every night they go 
to sleep still aching with hunger. And s0, 
whatever we can do today, now, ts all to the 
good, policy differences notwithstanding. 

Let it be stated that the United States 
had made a recommendation (a sound rec- 
ommendation in my opinion) to the United 
Nations General Assembly that the chil- 
dren’s fund indeed be put on a permanent 
basis and be financed by nationa! contribu- 
tions on the same scale as are other United 
Nations activities. Right now, however, the 
United States is cortributing a dispropor- 
tionately high 72 percent of the UNICEF 
budget. 

Nevertheless, the Assembly decided that 
UNICEF should be continued on its present 
emergency basis through 1953. Iam inclined 
to feel that although there is, as I have said, 
genuine merit to the principle suggested by 
our State Department in the Arsembly, and 
by our good friends in the House, sti'l we 
should be willing realistically to go along 
with fulfilling the immediate need, and the 
Congress should approve the present stop- 
gap version. 


House subcommittee on issue 


The members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on this issue are the Honor- 
able Lauriz C. BATTLE, chairman; Congress- 
men CHET HOLIFIELD and Brooks Hays, on the 
Democratic side, and my good friends, Law- 
RENCE Sura, of Wisconsin, and WALTER Jupp, 
of Minnesota. These are all able, conscien- 
tious men, deeply cognizant of the humani- 
tarian as well as other factors involved, and 
I feel sure that they will give their sympa- 
thetic attention to the President’s request. 

Obviously we cannot expect that UNICEF 
or for that matter any similar body can mect 
& major proportion of the needs of ail the 
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world’s children, nor would we expect to, 
because after all, each nation has its own 
independent responsibilities toward its own 
youngsters. Nevertheless, whatever amounts 
of necessary medicine, food, and clothing we 
can give we should indeed give. 

It is 7 years since the guns of World War II 
ceased firing, but in the minds of millions 
of children, the echoes of artillery and rifle 
fire and bomb blasts still reverberate. There 
are countless shattered minds and shattered 
bodies, and countless nightmares for these 
innocents. In lands physically untouched by 
war, the adverse indirect effects of that con- 
fiict still impact the little ones. 

Now, one of the questions in the mind of 
the House Members is whether or not there 
should be a special program for children in 
addition to the work which is already being 
carried on by specialized agencies. And yet, 
as I have pointed out, UNICEF is closely co- 
ordinated with the various U. N. agencies. 
And let it be borne in mind that in no seg- 
ment of the population can constructive re- 
sults be achieved faster and perhaps more 
permanently than with these tender young 
minds and bodies. Nor can we reach the 
hearts of adults everywhere faster and more 
meaningfully than by our sincere aid to the 
children, whether it be the youngsters of the 
Near East or of Asia or of Latin America. 

It is unfortunate that there should have 
been a difference between ourselves and the 
other nations relative to the future of 
UNICEF work. On February 2, 1952, the 
plenary session of the General Assembly in 
Paris approved a UNICEF resolution, 51 to 0, 
with only the United States abstaining. 
That resolution called on the respective gov- 
ernments and individuals to support the 
fund in 1952. I do not feel that resolution 
can be ignored by us. 

America’s indispensable role 

We all know that the United States plays 
an indispensable role in UNICEF. The fund 
cannot continue, according to Maurice 
Pate, executive director, without the United 
States contribution. “Its effective work 
would be too small to justify its overhead. 
Secondly, many of the supplies that are 
needed cannot be bought without dollars.” 

Practically all of us in these two great 
Chambers have children and in many in- 
stances grandchildren. They live in a land, 
fortunately, of plenty. In the name of these, 
our youngsters who were fortunate enough 
to be born Americans, let us do our part for 
other youngsters who were born into lands 
unfortunately beset by age-old problems of 
shortages of food, housing, and medical sup- 
plies. 

Self-help among nations 

Many of those lands have made great 
strides in recent years toward a better life 
for their people. They are proud lands, 
rightly so, with ancient cultures and illus- 
trious traditions. 

I personally have always compared Amer- 
ican aid to the approach of the Good Sa- 
maritan. It is our aim to help others to 
help themselves. We, of course, don’t want 
others to lean on us indefinitely. We want 
them to achieve their own birthright by re- 
lying on their own efforts. They feel like- 
wise. At the same time, until they are in a 
position to help themselves it is up to us to 
lend a helping hand, particularly to the 
children, who are the innocent sufferers of 
World War II and of the cold war which has 
followed. 

UNICEF is based on the self-help idea, on 
the concept of matched funds. It has proven 
its merit. It is worthy of our proud Nation 
and worthy of the proud lands which co- 
operate in it. No procedural obstacle should 
be allowed te impede it. 


{From the New York Times of January 
27, 1952] 


CONGRESS AND THE CHILDREN 


One of the most important world causes 
with which this country has alined itself has 
been the U. N. International Children's 
Emergency Fund. It is a cause which has 
quite logically stirred the hearts of mankind 
everywhere, for the simple reason that chil- 
dren must not die. Thus, in the past 5 years 
some 57 governments have contributed to the 
fund, including the United States, and some 
66 countries and territories have received aid. 

The fruits of this help are the best evi- 
dence of the worth of this agency. Thus, 
millions of needy children have been reached 
with food, medical help, and clothing in war- 
ravaged and underdeveloped areas. Corre- 
spondents have seen that thousands of chil- 
dren in Korea and Palestine, in Yugoslavia 
and India, live today because of the food 
and blankets rushed in by the fund. Mass 
campaigns against crippling childhood dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis, yaws, malaria, 
have been waged. From the start, work of 
so urgent an order has needed little interpre- 
tation to the ordinary people of the world. 
For its benefactions have been, in a sense, 
double-barreled—as the fund rebuilt the 
lives of children, so it educated people to 
new scientific and medical advances and, 
above all, to the idea of self-help and help- 
ing one another. 

In short, the Children's Fund has become 
one of the world’s best ambassadors of in- 
ternational good will, and surely has earned 
the continued support of all governments. 
The General Assembly has voted that it 
should continue its work at least until the 
end of 1953, bu. to carry on it will need 
additional contributions. To a very large 
extent Congress holds the key. An American 
contribution means that other countries will 
contribute on a matching formula. At the 
last session the Senate, indeed, authorized 
another $12,000,000 on recommendation of 
the President, but the House has not yet 
given its approval. Attention must be paid 
this urgent matter in order to translate our 
good will into the needed dollars. 


{From the Ottawa Evening Citizen of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1952] 
UNICEF: Goop-WILL AMBASSADOR 

The General Assembly has agreed that the 
work of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund should be con- 
tinued at-least until the end of 1953. In 
reality, the fund will carry on for as long 
as it receives contributions from national 
governments. UNICEF has no money re- 
serve; without additional grants, it would be 
obliged abruptly to cease operations. 

That these grants will be withheld seems 
most unlikely. There must be few inter- 
national organizations which have engen- 
dered as much good will as has the Children’s 
Fund. Its cause—the welfare of the world’s 
children—has needed no interpretation to 
the world’s peoples. Moreover, the fruits of 
its help are tangible to millions, 

Some 66 countries and territories have 
received aid from UNICEF. This aid can 
be measured only in part by the number of 
beneficiaries: From 2,500,000 to 7,000,000 
children and mothers who have been given 
milk over a period of months or even years; 
some 6,000,000 children given articles of 
warm clothing and blankets; and 14,000,000 
children treated at its health centers. If 
projects already planned or started are com- 
pleted, 30,000,000 children in Asia, Latin 
America, the eastern Mediterranean area, 
and north Africa will benefit from the fund's 
health services, 
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Moreover, the greatest gains from 
UNICEF's work lie altogether in the future. 
In addition to the emergency work which 
was UNICEF's original function, long-range 
programs designed to help countries build 
up their own health and welfare services 
have been initiated by the fund. In the 
process of caring for thousands of children, 
UNICEF has educated many more adults to 
new scientific and medical advances and, 
most important, to the idea of self-help 
and of helping each other. 

Except in cases where emergency relief 
is required, UNICEF helps only those who 
are willing to help themselves. In areas 
where organized governments exist, the fund 
requires contributions to match its own, and 
some assurance that the local government 
will continue the programs that have been 
started. The fact that many of the most 
generous grants to the fund have come from 
countries that have received aid attests to 
the soundness of this self-help formula. 

The Canadian Government’s contribution 
to UNICEF for 1950-51 was #470,000 in Amer- 
ican dollars. Since UNICEF's need is as 
great this year as last, Parliament's 1952-53 
grant should be equally generous. This 
amount may be swelled by the contributions 
which private citizens make to the fund 
through their United Nations association. 


Excerrts FroM PHILIPPINE REPORT 


After the UNICEF feeding program had 
functioned for several months its beneficent 
effects on the children became apparent 
The children rapidly gained weight and 
there was little or no pallor in their com- 
plexion. Skin diseases among children have 
decreased and once more they are normal 
children, full of energy and mischiefs. 
There were isolated cases where children 
with poor eyesight regained normal vision 
after partaking of the milk for several 
months. There were also cases of infants 


who were skinny and fretful but, having 


been enrolled in the feeding program for 
some time, became normal in health and 
behavior. 

The UNICEF milk is fresh and sweet to 
drink. Expectant mothers came to like it 
and before the year was over we started to 
receive reports that the expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers love the milk and that it has 
improved those that are anemic and in- 
creased the milk supply of nursing mothers. 

Very soon everybody was enjoying the 
daily glass of UNICEF milk. Before the 
feeding program had been several months 
in operation there was a decided change in 
the attitude of the people. The parents 
noticed the change in their children’s health 
and general habits. Doubts changed to in- 
terest and curiosity. The people observed 
the feeding activities and there were in- 
stances when parents actually requested that 
they be permitted to taste the skimmed 
milk about which their children talked so 
much at home. Soon the problem became 
one of how to accommodate more parents 
who wanted their children included in the 
milk feeding program. The enthusiasm 
became general. 

At the end of the school year skimmed 
milk was decidedly popular. The people are 
now willing to pay not only for the trans- 
portation of milk from the office of the divi- 
sion superintendent of schools but also for 
the entire transportation of milk from 
Manila to the provinces. They are now 
requisitioning much more milk than they 
received last school year. 


POPULAR ENTHUSIASM 


Government officials are no less enthusi- 
astic. Feeling the surge of popular demand 
for the continuation of the milk feeding pro- 
gram, the administrative committee repre- 













senting the Government of the Philippines 
in the UNICEF health program, passed a 
resolution in its last meeting in May pro- 
posing that the milk feeding program be 
given priority over the other UNICEF pro- 
grams in the Philippines. 





Fight Against Intolerance and 
Communism a 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON X 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have written to Mr. Dwight Palmer, 
chairman of the board of the General 
Cable Corp., and the text of an institu- 
tional advertisement which evoked my 
admiration. 

As I point out in my letter, this adver- 
tisement is being published also in the 
foreign-language press of this country, 
which has a distinguished record of its 
own in the fight against intolerance and 
communism. Thus, it will also reach 
millions of Americans of foreign extrac- 
tion to whom its simplicity and elo- 
quence will, I am sure, have a very close 
and personal meaning—at a time when 
democracy is on trial, so to speak, in 
many oppressed areas of the world. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and advertisement were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Marcu 5, 1952. 
Mr. DWIGHT PALMER, 
Chairman of the Board, 
General Cable Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. PaLMeER: I have read with great 
interest your timely and patriotic message 
published in the New York Times and en- 
titled “In the American Tradition.” 

This advertisement, in my opinion, dra- 
matically illustrates the importance of team- 
work for all Americans, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. 

Never before in our history has there been 
&@ greater need for a united effort by all our 
citizens to combat those insidious forces 
which are trying to destroy our democratic 
institutions. 

Messages like these contribute immeasur- 
ably to our national unity. 

I am delighted also to learn that your se- 
ries of Democracy in Action advertisements 
will be published in many American foreign- 
language newspapers. I congratulate you on 
this decision because these newspapers are 
carrying on a particularly valiant fight 
against discrimination as well as against the 
menace of communism. 

As further recognition of your public- 
spirited action, I am inserting the text of 
your advertisernent in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

With my good wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WiLLiaM BENTON 


United States Senate. 
[From the New York Times of March 4, 1952] 


In THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


Behind the biggest news story of the year, 
behind the now legendary struggle of a heroic 
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captain to save his ship in the face of in- 
surmountable odds, behind all this there is 
another story of even deeper significance for 
every real American. It is told in the news 
pictures of the crew of the Flying Enterprise. 

As you can see, here are men of many races 
and creeds. Men who lived and worked to- 
gether. Men who fought together against a 
Telentless sea. Men who were ready to die 
together. 

This is democracy in action. These men 
symbolize America, perpetuating our coun- 
try’s tradition of teamwork, fighting side by 
side in Korea, striving side by side at home, 
working side by side in industry. 

This is a iand where a man is judged not 
by his name, not by his ancestry, not by his 
creed, but by his ability to produce and his 
eagerness to get along with his fellow men, 

GENERAL CABLE CoxP. 





Lithuanian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 Ks ms 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following reso- 
lution: 

WATERBURY LITHUANIAN- 
AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
Waterbury, Conn., February 27, 1952. 

Resolution unanimousiy voted, after due 
deliberation, at the observance of the thir- 
ty-fourth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence by the people of Lithuania, 
heid under the auspices of Lithuanian- 
American Council on the 17th day of Feb- 
ruary 1952, at St. Joseph’s Hall in the city 
of Waterbury: 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania, one of 
the first victims of the Stalin-Hitler con- 
spiracy, have been forcibly deprived of the 
exercise of their sovereignty and of the basic 
rights of individual, religious, political, so- 
cial, cultural, and economic liberty, and are 
subjected to inhuman policy of oppression, 
terror, murder, and mass deportations to 
Siberia and other parts of vast Soviet ter- 
ritory; 

“Whereas the freedom-loving Lithuanian 
nation is strongly opposed to any alien 
domination and continues to resist en- 
slavement with an ardent desire to regain 
freedom and independence; 

“Whereas because of their manifest and 
unmistakable attitude toward internation- 
al communism, the people in Lithuania, 
backed by their kinsmen in the free world, 
represent a reliable outpost in the present 
defense line of the free nations against 
Communist aggression; 

“Whereas the eyes of the unfortunate are 
set on the United States of America, which 
always has been looked upon as the strong- 
est champion of the oppressed: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting appeal to 
the President, Secretary of State, and Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate with the 
request to do everything possible— 

“1. That the Genocide Convention which 
represents the most powerful legal instru- 
ment for preventing the crime of genocide, 
be immediately ratified by the United States 
Senate, thus demonstrating to the world that 
this country not only professes but also 
stands for humanitarian ideals 
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“2. That the liberation of Lithuania and 
other Russian-occupied countries be in- 
cluded in the program of the American for- 
eign policy, and 

“3. That the existing underground move- 
ments behind the iron curtain be given di- 
rect and effective assistance in their unequal 
life-and-death struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence; be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting expresses its 
gratitude to the Government of the United 
States for its ever-growing initiative in sup- 
porting the cause of free Lithuania and for 
its favorable attitude towards the suffering 
Lithuanian nation; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That we, the Lithuanian-Amer- 
fcans of the city of Waterbury reaffirm our 
adherence to the American democracy and 
pledge our wholehearted support of the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to stop Communist 
aggression and to secure an international 
peace founded on principles of freedom and 
justice for all the peoples on the earth.” 

ALEXANDER J. ALEKsIs, 





Chairman, 
Miss MaRcELLA ANDRIKIS, 
Secretary. 





Niagara River Power Development 





Project 
A 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK Ge 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. ° 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- ‘ 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution 
which was adopted by the Twenty-third 
Street Association, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., in support of my 
bill, H. R. 3146, and Senator Capenart’s 
companion bill, S. 2021, for the further 
development of hydroelectric power 
from the Niagara Falls and River by 
private enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 

NraGaRA RIVER POWER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

The United States and Canada entered 
into agreement, under terms of treaty of 
1950, whereby water taken from the Niagara 
River for hydroelectric power would be in- 
creased—practically doubled—over that 
taken previously under expired treaties. 
Ratification of the treaty of 1950 by the 
United States Senate reserved the right of 
the Congress specifically to provide for re- 
development of the United States share of 
the waters made available. Three bills in 
connection therewith have been intro- 
duced, i. e.: 

1. S. 517, H. R. 1642, under which the Fed- 
eral Government would construct the proj- 
ect from public funds; 7 

2. 8.1963, H. R.5099, providing for con- 
struction and operation of the project under 
jurisdiction of New York State, funds being 
provided by tax-free revenue bonds; 

3. 8.2021, H.R.3146, proposes develop- 
ment of the project by private enterprise, 
without cost to the taxpayers. 

Past and present experience in Govern- 
ment operation of public service systems, 
whether by municipal, State, or Federal 
agency, shows such operation or manage- 
ment is costly and inexpert. There is every 
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reason to expect governmental development 
and operation of this Niagara River hydro- 
electric project would not benefit the tax- 
payers, would deprive the State and Federal 
Government of needed taxes, whereas there 
is positive proof that the development, if 
undertaken by private enterprise, as pro- 
vided in S. 2021, H. R. 3146, would relieve the 
State of New York of the actual cost of carry- 
ing out the project and at the same time 
bring to the State and to the Federal Gov- 
ernment approximately $25,000,000 in taxes, 
per annum. 

Five electric-power companies of the 
State of New York are willing and ready to 
undertake the construction of the project. 
Their plans are practically identical with 
those advanced by governmental authorities 
and they would complete the project in 3 
years whereas Government would require 5 
years to do the same work. The project 
would be completed by these five companies 
without any cost to the taxpayers and con- 
sidering all features of the three plans our 
committee believes that development and 
construction of this project by these five 
companies would prove to be the best of the 
three pending plans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-Third Street 
Association, Inc., in meeting assembled this 
16th day of January 1952, endorses S. 2021, 
H.R. 3146, which would permit development 
of additional hydroelectric power from Niag- 
ara River in New York State by private en- 
terprise, without cost to the taxpayers; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be advised of 
our action and be urged to approve S. 2021 
and H.R. 3146, so that construction of the 
needed facilities may be started without fur- 
ther loss of time. 

Respectfully, 
JoHN F. Morcan, 
Chairman, 
Gerorce W. Brown, 
Harry NyYSTAD, 
Public Service Committee. 

Approved by unanimous vote, January 16, 

1952. 


Attest: Gerorce W. Brown, 


os 


The Unbearable Cost of Poor Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to include, as part of 
these remarks, a timely editorial which 
appeared in the Oregon Journal in its 
issue of March 2, 1952, entitled “The 
Unbearable Cost of Poor Highways.” 
The editorial follows: 


Tue UNBEARABLE Cost or Poor HIGHWAYS 


Oregon highway officials and the State 
jegislature were smart in borrowing $40,- 
000,000 in an effort to speed construction of 
better roads. Admittedly the money avail- 
able is but a small part of what is needed, 
however. 

Over the Nation the gloomy word comes 
that 2 miles of paving are being worn out 
for each mile constructed. And we get the 
word that the highway mess is going to get 
a lot worse before it gets better. 

In fact, about 20,000 miles of new paving 
will be laid in the Nation this year and 
40,000 miles abandoned. Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Federal Commissioner of Public 
Roads, asserts that only 1,200 miles of the 


40,000-mile interstate system is good enough 
to handle modern traffic. 

The experts say that one way out of the 
highway mess is construction of more toll 
roads. The public shows that it is willing 
to pay a small charge to traverse these safe 
and speedy roads, since the saving in time, 
gasoline, and tires really covers the toll. 
Building of necessary trunk highways is the 
first order of business in most States—and 
Oregon is showing the way. 

Nothing costs more than poor roads—not 
even good roads. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address entitled “Justice for Poland,” 
recently delivered by me. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY JOSEPH 
A. NOWAK 


Friends of the radio audience, late in 1943 
at Tehran, and early in 1945 at Yalta the 
political leaders of Soviet Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States met, and, 
presuming to act for all of the free peoples 
of the world, proceeded to enter into an 
agreement, among themselves, the result of 
which was the enslavement o° the peoples 
of Poland, not an enemy but an ally, and 
the empowering of Soviet Russia to exercise 
domination and control over the destinies of 
about 600,000,000 people in Europe and in 
Asia. These Europeans, and Asiatics, have 
become the source of supply of the man- 
power for the Red armies of today and a 
threat to our security and independence. 

Such an agreement on our part was 
blundering diplomacy. Evidently the slow 
infiltration of communism in this country, 
since the recognition of Soviet Russia by our 
Government, had already affected the think- 
ing of our leaders, for they saw no danger 
in the plan put forward by Stalin, for his 
sphere of influence for peace, as he called it. 

Our political and military advisers, gulli- 
ble to the end, returned to this country and 
influenced the thinking of persons in public 
service, in labor unions, in business organiza- 
tions, in radio and of the press to the end 
that the public was lulled into a false sense 
of security. 

You can imagine the rude awakening the 
public got from the disclosures of the Alger 
Hiss trial, the revelations of the evidence of 
Chambers, Coplon, Utley, and Budenz, and 
the rtark realisms of the conviction of the 
11 Communist leaders. An aroused public 
turning back the pages of time, saw, in the 
light of these disclosures, revelations, and 
realisms, the error of our political and mili- 
tary advisers at Tehran and Yalta. 

Our speaker of today, quick to sense the 
situation, arose in the Halls of Congress and 
called for an investigation of the State De- 
partment to rid it of those leaders and per- 
sonnel that had come under the influence 
of communism. Such a call placed his 
name in the headlines of the press and the 
forefront of the radio. and of course made 
him a target of attack of all Communists and 
fellow travelers. 


\ 
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He has an interesting personality. He is 
a farmer’s boy who had worked to support 
himself while going to school. Upon grad- 
uation, he entered upon the practice of law 
and later got into politics. He was elected 
judge of a circuit court. This position he 
resigned to join the Marines, and upon his 
discharge from service, he was again elected 
a judge and later to the United States 
Senate. 

I am privileged to present to you, on this 
program, today, an American, who is un- 
alterably opposed to communism, the United 
States Senator from Wisconsin, the Honor- 
able JosEPpH McCarTuy. 

Senator McCartny. 


AN ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR JOSEPH 
M'CARTHY, OF WISCONSIN 


The Polish people have been fighting per- 
haps longer and harder than any other race 
to establish the rights and dignity of man. 
It’s unnecessary to review Poland’s fight over 
the past 10, 12, 15 years since Poland was 
overrun by Germany in 1939. The people 
took up arms and fought back bravely. They 
did not sell out their country at any time. 
They withstood hardship; suffered incarcera- 
tion in prison camps; saw their families 
killed by invaders—their homes burned— 
their schools and churches destroyed. But 
not once did any of them flinch from the 
steadfastness of his ideal of freedom. Even 
after Poland was completely overrun by Ger- 
mans on one side and Russians on the other, 
the Poles continued their brave strug- 
gie * * * continued it in the face of 
the murder of countless hundreds of thou- 
sands in Poland. But it takes more than 
murder to destroy the spirit of Poland. En- 
slaved and betrayed by the rest of the world, 
Poland still fought on. They fought harder 
and longer than any of their allies of this 
war. A few months after Poland fell, a Po- 
lish Army was fighting in France on the 
Maginot line. When mighty France folded 
up the Poles were the last to lay down their 
arms on that Maginot line. From there, the 
Poles went to England. Six months after 
Poland fell, 12,000 Polish boys were flying 
in the British Royal Air Force. They shot 
down one out of every five planes during the 
London blitz. One of the Polish squadrons 
was named the Kosciusko Squadron after a 
great and loyal Pole who is dead now but 
whose spirit still guides the Polish people. 
The only help the allies sent to Norway dur- 
ing the last war was a small contingent of 
Polish boys and also what was left of the 
Polish Navy. All this was done after Poland 
was destroyed and overtaken by the Red and 
Brown Fascist powers of Europe. 

By now Hitler was running wild in Africa. 
It was a group of Polish boys who gave 
Hitler his first defeat at Tobruk. This 
was done after Poland had been completely 
overrun. The Polish Air Force helped in the 
evacuation of Dunkirk. So did what was 
left of the Polish Navy. The spirit of 
Kosciusko will never be destroyed nor will 
the spirit of Poland. What American is there 
who does not remember the deadly battle 
of Monte Cassino Hill? It was a Polish 
general and a Polish Army that recaptured 
that murderous fortification and paved the 
road for the Allies on their march to Rome. 
Nor did Poland refuse to play a part in the 
invasion of Normandy. Side by side of the 
Allies Polish forces murched through France, 
Holland, Belgium, into Germany. Never in 
the annals of history have so few done so 
much for the cause of freedom and human- 
ity. Wherever there was a fight, there you 
found Poland—the first to resist, the first 
to be destroyed. Yet, out of the ashes of 
that destruction, Poland contributed man- 
power for the air force, exceeded only by 
the United States and England. The first 
to resist, the first to be destroyed. Yet, 
Poland provided fighting troops in an 
amount larger than all nations combined 
outside the United States, the British Em- 
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weapon Allies had in their march through 
Europe. In one uprising alone—the Warsaw 
uprising in August of 1944—250,000 Polish 
men, women, and children laid down their 


may @ to be dead for a while. Poland 
has died before, but the spirit of Poland has 
never died and never will dic. The spirit of 
Kosciusko and Pulaski inspire Poland to 
rise again, and live again, as it has done 
before. 

Now let’s see what we have done for this 
great race of great people. At Tehran, at 
Potsdam, at Yalta—it was decided by us that 
all of the agony and blood and tears of the 
Polish people should be wasted. It was de- 
cided—it was decided—that we would—we 
would—turn our back upon the Christian 
people of Poland. There we decided—we 
decided—to avoid righting the wrongs which 
we had previously committed. An unusual 
thing happened in 1946 when the struggle 
between the Communists and the anti-Com- 
munists was touch-and-go in Poland. The 
Communists in Poland made a request for a 
$90,000,000 loan from the United States. 
The law firm (they must register here in 
Washington when a law firm represents a 
foreign government) the law firm registered 
as the representative of the Communists in 
Poland was the old Dean Acheson law firm. 
At that time Dean Acheson was in the State 
Department as Assistant Secretary of State, 
He appeared before the Senate committee 
here, a year ago last January, and under 


doing the work for them). Under further 
cross-examination, he admitted that the old 
Acheson law firm got a cut of $50,000 out of 
that loan. He said “Of course, I wasn't a 
part of the law firm then, but my name was 
heads and on the door.” Let’s 

re done blindly or not. At 

in Poland a great Amer- 

liss Lane. Now Arthur Bliss 

@ member of the opposite 

‘t a Republican trying to em- 

barrass Democratic President. He was a 
, loyal Democrat and a good, loyal 


Department, not to make this loan of Ameri- 
can dollars to the Communists in Poland. 
Well, what happened? 

Pirst, let me, if I may, read one of those 
dispatches which covers the entire picture 
rather thoroughly. Here is what Arthur 
Bliss Lane said in one of his secret dis- 
patches—-secret then, but public now. He 
said, “With the greatest earnestness of which 
I am capable I beg the State Department 
not to approve the loan of American dollars 
to the Communists in Poland at this time.” 
He said this: “When the terroristic activi- 
ties of the Communist Secret Police come 
to an end; when freedom of the press is 

; and when American citizens are 
released from Polish prisons, then, and only 
then, should we even remotely consid>r 
lending American dollars to Poland.” Lis- 
ten to this—still from Arthur Bliss Lane. 
He says that “of the $90,000,000 which the 


Communists are asking for, fifty million will 
be earmarked to arm and equip the Commu- 
nist Secret Police in Poland.” He said, “Mr. 
President, in heaven’s name don't allow 
Dean Acheson to make this loan.” Well, what 
happened? Dean Acheson, who wouldn't 
turn his back on Alger Hiss, turned his back 
upon the Christian population of Poland. 
The loan was made. As a result, the Com- 
munists took over in Poland. There we 
see—there we see—that we, through our 
State Department, put the guns, the clubs, 
the whips, and the black snakes into the 
hands of the Communists so that they might 
subjugate Christian Poland. Well, Arthur 
Bliss Lane, who, as I say, was a loyal Demo- 
crat and a loyal American—the Ambassador 
to Poland—couldn’t stomach this. He re- 
signed. He resigned promptly after the loan 
was made and told his story of the betrayal 
of Poland in a book entitled “I Saw Poland 
Betrayed,” and I recommend that as “must” 
reading for every American who wants to 
fully understand the sell-out of Poland in 
1946 so they may better understand the sell- 
out of America in 1951. 


Current Congressional Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES) 
Thursday, March €, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
I include the following portions of weekly 
news releases made by me: 

Tue Str. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

WASHINGTON, September 17, 1951.—Many 
questions concerning the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway project were asked of me by 
people of the Seventeenth District during 
my recent courthouse conferences. Being a 
member of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee which considered this legislation, I 
Was requested to cxplain the various phases 
of this proposal. 

The seaway is a subject that has been be- 
fore Congress for more than 30 years. It 
would establish a water transportation sys- 
tem utilizing the international waterway 
which is part of the St. Lawrence River sepa- 
rating Canada and the United States or our 
rortheastern boundary. 

The approximate cost of the seaway would 
be over a billion dollars and it would take 
from 5 to 7 years to build. This proposed 
measure also contained a section providing 
for the authorization of several hundred mil- 
lion dollars for a power project. 


BILL WAS VAGUE 


The St. Lawrence seaway legislation which 
was before the Public Works Committee 
t? is year was vacue in describing the actual 
procedure to be followed in constructing the 
waterway. No definite arrangement between 
Canada and the United States was outlined 
in the bill. 

Before projects like this are constructed, 
I believe a definite agreement should be 
made with any other country involved con- 
cerning the proportion of costs to be dis- 
tributed, how the costs will be paid, the per- 
centage of tolls each country will receive, and 
the approximate rate of tolls to be charged. 
The agreement should be made in writing 
between the countries so each will know ex- 
actly what to expect. 

The United States should not spend this 
vast sum of money on a joint project with 
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no previous determination cof many impor- 
tant phases of the proposal. “he American 
taxpayers know that when the United States 
Government spends money for such develop- 
ments, it means an increase in taxes and a 
higher cost of living for all. 

The latest seaway measure provided for a 
channel 27 feet deep which could be used 
by only 9.6 percent of our United States 
flagships, while 90 percent of the foreign 
vessels would be able to navigate at this 
depth. I believe if this project is to be 
constructed, it should be built large enough 
and deep enough for our own ships to use. 

The physical property of the power plant 
considered in the St. Lawrence legisiation 
would have become the outright property of 
the State of New York after a period of time. 

Thus a new precedent would have been 
established since all previously constructed 
Federal power plants have remained Gov- 
ernment property after their completion 
and are bringing in revenue. I cannot un- 
derstand why the taxpayers of the entire 
United States should pay for a project which 
will become the property of New York State. 
Prior to the St. Lawrence proposal this year, 
New York offered to construct the power 
section of the measure alone, but was not 
allowed to do so. 


PRESENT COSTS ARE HIGH 


This bill called for immediate construc- 
tion of the waterway when present con- 
struction costs are very high and enormous 
taxes have been levied on the American peo- 
ple. The construction will require thou- 
sands of pounds of steel, copper, brass, alum- 
inum, and cement, all of which are critical 
materials. Also a large portion of the con- 
templated development would be construct- 
ed on a “cost-plus” basis, thereby adding to 
its over-all cost. 

In view of these facts and realizing the 
seaway could be used for transportation only 
6 months out of the year due to climatic con- 
ditions, I sincerely feel it should not be ap- 
proved at this time. 

Sometime in the future if we have a pe- 
riod of unemployment and our taxes are 
lower this proposal might be given consid- 
eration, but no public works should be con- 
structed at this time unless they are ab- 
solutely essential to the defense effort or are 
needed on an emergency basis. 

Every dollar and every pound of material 
is vitally needed for our war effort and to 
give those in the Armed Forces material 
necessary to defend themselves and our 
allies. Let us stop unnecessary expendi- 
tures. 


DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


WASHINGTON, August 13, 1951.—Legislation 
providing funds for the armed services is 
now under the consideration of Congress. 
One outstanding fact about this $56,000,000,- 
000 measure was the criticism heaped upon 
all of the services by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee when this bill was reported 
out. 

Waste of manpower and wasteful procure- 
ment practices by the military leaders were 
the two things soundly denounced by mem- 
bers of the committee. The House group 
accused the armed services; of inadequate 
manpiwer controls and advocated the elimi- 
nation of overtime pay by permitting the 
employees to have time off for overtime 
worked. 

No one questions the need for the United 
States to be strong both militarily and eco- 
nomically, but it has been pointed out that 
our Military Establishment does not often 
use go~ ' judgment in its day-to-day as well 
as its long-range planning. 


NEW JOBS ADDED 


We wonder if the military is not taking 
advantase of the emergency situation to 
hoard materials that might well be released 
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for consumer use and to build up their em- 
ployment force beyond the necessary limita- 
tions. 

How many people realize that this new in- 
creased appropriations bill will add 192,000 
civillan men and women to the Federal pay- 
roll .n the Defense Department alone? The 
Army would be permitted to hire 100,000 
additional workers, the Navy 60,000 and the 
Air Force 32,000. This would raise the total 
civilian employees in the Defense Establish- 
ment to nearly 1,400,000. 

The United States Government is already 
the biggest empioyer of civilian manpower in 
the Nation. The Defense agencies should be 
able to trim their personnel through elimi- 
nation of duplication, cutting down on pub- 
licity activities and establishment of better 
management all along the line in the serv- 
ices. 

COURTHOUSE CONFERENCES 

Beginning Monday, August 20, at Ashland, 
my annual courthouse conferences in the 
seven counties of the new Seventeenth Dis- 
trict will get under way. The complete 
schedule of these visits may be found in your 
local newspaper. 

I weicome all of my constituents to these 
meetings and hope you will feel free to talk 
with me about any topic whether it is per- 
sonal or concerns national and international 
affairs. 


CURRENT CONGRESSIONAL ISSUES 


WASHINGTON, August 6, 1951.—Officials of 
the Department of State have told Congress 
that $25,000,000,000 will be needed for for- 
eign aid over the next 3 years regardless of 
the outcome of the war in Korea. 

At the present time a foreign-assistance 
program totaling $8,500,000,000 is currently 
being considered, including financial aid for 
Spain. Many Congressmen are wondering 
if the money for Spain will go toward arms 
or economic uses or both. 

Some Members of the National Legislature, 
including myself, are insisting that the State 
Department advise Congress where and how 
this money for foreign nations has and will 
be spent. We do know that $6,250,000,000 of 
the appropriation will be used for military 
aid and the rest for economic assistance to 
our foreign allies. 

It has also been disclosed that a portion 
of the bill will be used for military equip- 
ment for 2,500,000 men under the command 
of General Eisenhower in Europe. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


When President Truman submitted a 
$71,600,000,000 budget to Congress last Feb- 
ruary he said this budget “represents every 
economy that can be made in our foreign 
and domestic program.” 

He challenged Congress to “find any pos- 
sible cuts in the expenditures as I have out- 
lined them.” Additions to this budget since 
the President’s remarks in February have in- 
creased the total to over $87,000,000,000. 

The House of Representatives has ap- 
proved 8 of the 13 appropriation bills thus 
far. Reductions totaling $1,350,000,000 have 
been made in these eight measures. The 
Jensen amendment, which was attached to 
five of the money bills in the House, may 
result in an additional saving of $123,000,000 
by further reducing Government personnel. 

The passage of H. R. 4484, the Tidelands 
bill, by the House recently was a victory for 
the advocates of States’ rights. This meas- 
ure reaffirms the right or Stetes to claim 
ownership of the submerged lands out to 
their established State boundaries. 

This legislation was brought about 
through a Supreme Court ruling which gave 
the Federal Government rights to these 
lands. This bill leaves the natural resources 
contained in these areas to State rather than 
Federal ownership. 


Bainbridge, N. Y., Chamber Favors 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORE @& 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bainbridge, N. Y., on January 23, 
1952, in support of the Capehart-Miller 
bill for the further development of the 
hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by private enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE BoarD 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BaIN- 

~ BRIDGE, N. Y., CONCERNING THE PROPOSED 
NiaGaRA Power PrRoJEcT 


Whereas there are now pending before the 
Congress of the United States, three sepa- 
rate and opposing bills concerning the fur- 
ther development of the Niagara River and 
Falis for the purpose of providing increased 
electric power; and 

Whereas the Capehart-Miller bill proposes 
that the Niagara power project be under- 
taken and financed by already existing pri- 
vate power companies, and the Lehman- 
Roosevelt and Ives-Cole bills propose that 
such project be undertaken ody the Federal 
or New York State Governments, respec- 
tively; and 

Whereas it is the conviction of this execu- 
tive board that the proposed further develop- 
ment of the power resources of the Niagara 
River and Falls can be completed and oper- 
ated by the private power companies with 
greater speed and efficiency, and with less 
cost to both Federal and State taxpayers; 
and 

Whereas it is the further conviction of 
this executive board that the entrance of the 
Federal or State Governments into the fleld 
of electric power, where there is no com- 
pelling need for such action, represents a 
dangerous invasion of the rights, freedoms, 
and ideals of the private-enterprise system: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of Bainbridge, N. Y., through its executive 
board, does hereby wholeheartedly endorse 
and support the Capehart-Miller bill, and 
does further hereby express its opposition 
to the Lehman-Roosevelt and the Ives-Cole 
bills. 

Adopted January 23, 1952. 


Excesses on the Part of the Administra- 
tion Must Be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr.Speaker,under whelming vote of the Puerto Rican peo- 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following press release 
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relative to a speech I made at Newark, 
Ohio, on August 16, 1951: 


Newark, OunI0, August 16.—“Confidence in 
the American Government has struck a new 
low, both at home and abroad,” declared 
Congressman J. Harry McGrecor at the an- 
nual outing of the Licking County Republi- 
can clubs here tonight. 

The Government's policy of fence strad- 
dling on foreign issues, changing its ap- 
proach from a positive to a negative one, and 
refusal to follow through on its commitments 
were listed by McGrecor as reasons for the 
Government's failure. 

Said McGrecor: “One reversal in form on 
the part of the administration leaders was 
in Korea. General MacArthur was fired for 
advocating policies now being carried out, in- 
cluding the present trucé meeting with the 
Chinese Communists, supplying aid to For- 
mosa in the form of material and personnel 
and the strengthening of our policy toward 
Asia in general.” 

The Congressman contended that Presi- 
dent Truman's management of the controls 
program has been inconsistent. He said 
Congress passed the control bill and it was 
signed on September 8, 1950, “yet *he Presi- 
dent refused to put controls into effect until 
January 26, 1951.” 

As a result of this failure to act, he con- 
tinued, prices rose and are still rising. “This 
shows,” said McGrecor, “that the adminis- 
tration’s belated freeze order only froze the 
hole in the consumer's pocketbook.” 

McGrecor pointed out the President’s or- 
der exempting high intelligence college stu- 
dents from the draft and his veto of the re- 
cent bill for increased veterans’ pensions as 
other examples of inconsistency. 

“On the problem of unnecessary Federal 
expenditures,” continued the lawmaker, “the 
administration has said expenses should be 
cut, yet at the same time the President con- 
tinues to ask for his welfare program, includ- 
ing socialized medicine, the Brannan farm 
plan, and others.” 

The proposed St. Lawrence seaway project 
was used by the Congressman as an example 
of an unnecessary expenditure. He said, “The 
seaway would cost over a billion dollars and 
would use materials needed badly by other 
industries, yet it is listed as essential by the 
President. Despite the fact that no treaty 
has been drawn up with Canada for mainte- 
nance costs, defense measures, or toll opera- 
tion, it is listed as must legislation. 

“Now, more than ever before,” he said, “we 
need honesty in our Government. The mink 
coats, RFC loans, political patronage in Gov- 
ernment departments, and excesses of all 
kinds on the part of the administration must 
be stopped.” 

The party in power is building up a politi- 
cal machine for 1952 through graft and giv- 
ing jobs to all, concluded McGrecor, “and it 
is up to the people to decide who is to blame 
for the situation in which we find ourselves.” 


Puerto Rico Votes New Constitution in 
Step Toward Autonomy on Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(0 


en OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1952 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the over- 


ple in favor of their new proposed con- 
stitution is inspiring and gratifying to 
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their fellow Americans on the mainland 
who have watched their remarkable 
progress under the able and ccurageous 

of Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin. 
The following article from the highly 
respected Christian Science Monitor 
merits inclusion in our Recorp. 

Purrro Rico Vorrs New ConstTITvurion tw 
Srep Towarp AuTONoMy on IsLanp 
(By Robert M. Hallett) 

Puerto Rico is emerging rapidly from its 
colonial status. This teeming United States 
possession designated itself a commonwealth 
in an overwhelming vote March 2 accepting 
a new constitution. 

This is a course midway between that of 
the Philippines, which sought and received 
independence, and Alaska and Hawali, which 
are now seeking statehood. 

It could also be a station on the rcad to 
statehood or full independence when it is 
able to stand alone economically—and it is 
making big strides in that direction. 


The term commonwealth in this case . 


means that Puerto Rico will remain asso- 
ciated with, and part of, the United States, 
subject to Federal laws which Congress spec- 
ifies should apply to the island. 

However, the Constitution, modeled on the 
basic United States Charter, gives the island 
complete self-rule in local affairs. It also 
contains a bill of rights guaranteeing equal- 
ity of all before the law, freedom of religion, 
speech, press, and assembly, the rights of 
habeas corpus, jury trial, ete. 

The vote is a personal victory for Gov. 
Luis. Mufioz-Marin, who has consistently 
fought for some such status for the island 
ever since his party swept into control of 
the territorial government in the first popu- 
lar elections, in 1944. Sefior Mufioz-Marin 
says the island is not ready for independence, 

Before becoming effective, the constitution 
must also be approved by President Truman 
and Congress. 

FINAL RETURNS, 373 °18 TO 82,473 

Final returns in the ratification election 
gave 373,418 votes for the constitution, 82,473 
against it. 

The new constitution terminated United 
States authority to repeal the island's laws 
and the President’s power to appoint audi- 
tors and Supreme Court justices. 

Under the charter, as before, Puerto Ricans 
will have no vote tn American national elec- 
tions. However, Federal law will still apply 
in the tsland and there will be Federal courts 
there to administer the law. 

The 100-mile-long island discovered by Co- 
Tumbus fm 1493 was ruled by the Spanish for 
four centuries until the United States took 
it over as a colony after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War at the turn of the present century. 

Throughout the tsland’s 50-year history 
as a colony of the United States, the Puerto 
Rican government existed as a creature of 
Congress. Congress could at any time change 
the organic law governing the island. 

After the constitution becomes effective— 
within 60 days after approval by ress— 
the United States Legislative House could 
no more pass laws affecting the internal af- 
fatrs of Puerto Rico than it could for State 
affairs in California. 

The constitution also provides for the 
transfer of some of the Governor's powers to 
the insular legislature, giving that body in- 
creased powers. 


POLITICAL DESPOTISM 


The bill implementing the islands new 
charter is expected to pass Congress without 
much difficulty. However, there is no doubt 
that some opposition will be voiced, espe- 
cially by some legislaters who have already 


charged that Sefior Mufioz-Marin ts a dic- 
tator. 


Senators Owen Brewster, Republican, of 
Maine; Otmw D. JOmNSTON, Democrat, of 
South Carolina; and JonN M. Burier, Repub- 
lican of Maryland, have spoken out against 
Sefior Mufioz-Marin. Senator Brewsrer told 
the Senate he had heard that the Governor 
Was applying political despotism and tyranny 
under the American flag. 

While there is no doubt that the Governor 
is the undisputed boss of his party, a stirring 
orator, and dominant in bcth the legislative 
and administrative fields, there are many 
who come to his defense as an outstanding 
proponent of democracy. 

DICTATORSHIP ABSURD 

The Governor’s party came to power in 
1948 in a complete sweep of the island. His 
Popular Party holds 17 of 19 seats in the 
Puerto Rican Senate, 38 of 39 seats in the 
house, and nearly all 77 mayoralties. 

It also got 83 percent of the votes in the 
election which chose delegates to the assem- 
bly which drafted the constitution. 

All this indicates broad support for the 
Governor's actions on the island. 

The Governor says charges of dictatorship 
are “ridiculous, absurd, and fantastic.” 


se 


Hemanitarian Furd 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF | { 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of graft and corruption on every 
hand, it is interesting to note the follow- 
ing letter from an outstanding public- 
spirited citizen in my congressional dis- 
trict, Ben Medoisky, which appeared in 
the Oregon Journal in its issve of March 
2, 1952, published in my congressional 
district: 

HUMANITARIAN FUND 
To the Enrror: 

PorRTLaNp.—We always hear so many bad 
things about people. Corruption, greed, 
avarice, selfishness seem daily to be in the 
headlines. 

It is indeed most refreshing and so wel- 
come to note a ray of sunshine from the 
darkened horizon. The news item relating 
an amazing story of unusual philanthropy 
giladdens the heart; gives mew hope for the 
future of humanity. The unfolding story of 
George Robert White, of the Cuticura Corp., 
and its endowment of perpetual payment of 
$2 out of every $3 of its net earnings, opens 
up vast arteries in the field of thought. The 
$30,000,000 “humanitarian fund” has already 
made its mark and undoubtedly will have a 
wide influence in the thinking of many in- 
dustrialists. 

There are millions of people the world over 
giving and doing things on a smaller scaie. 
They are the salt of the earth; they are the 
littie stars unsung. Now that the giants of 
industry are opening their eyes—and with a 
new understanding mind—it beckons well 
for the future of democracy. It gives new 
hope and justifies the faith of our founders— 
cementing the tmmortal words of Lincotn 
that “This Nation shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Bren MEDOFSKY. 
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Memorandum by Czechoslovaks in the 
United States Presented to the Presi- 
dent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK \ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day a group of Czechoslovak leaders 
from all sections of the country, repre- 
senting the Czechoslovak national coun- 
cil in the United States, were received 
by President Truman. In the course of 
their conference they submitted a memo- 
randum to the President. That memo- 
randum was not only a fine description 
of the record of America toward Czecho- 
slovakia in the past, but also a thought- 
ful prescription for future action, and 
a warning against present dangers. 
This memorandum is an excellent and 
comprehensive document. It merits 
reading not only by those ecpecially in- 
terested in the Czechoslovak point of 
view, but by all Americans. I esk unan- 
imous consent that it be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNtrep STATES OF AMERICA ON MARCH 
5, 1952 


As representatives of Czechoslovak origin, 
affiliated with the Czechoslovak National 
Council in the United States, we wish on 
this occasion to thank you for all you have 
done, and are still doing, in the present ceri- 
ous international situation for our country, 
and for the whole free world, and also for 
the country of our ancestors—Masaryk’s 
Czechoslovakia. 

First of all, we express our deepest grati- 
tude to you for your resolute and uncom- 
promising attitude in the intense struggle 
against the Communist threat. 

Last year, in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, you received Dr. Viadimir Prochazka, 
the Czechoslovak Communist Ambassador, 
and during his officiai visit at the White 
House gave him clearly to understand that 
the American-Czechoslovak relations were at 
their best only then, when conducted in the 
spirit of the murdered Jan Masaryk, the 
faithful son of the illustrious Thomas G, 
Masaryk, President-liberator of Czechoslo- 
vakia. By this act you emphasized the great 
and glorious Masaryk tradition of Czecho- 
slovak democracy, which in the past was, and 
in the future will be, not only a source of 
happiness for the Czechoslovak people, but 
also a firm and only foundation for an 
American-Czechoslovak friendship, and, 
finally, a great contribution to the develop- 
ment of democracy tn Central Europe. 

We, as Americans, are proud cf the fact 
that during the First World War President 
Wiisen, by his support of Maszryk’s demo; 
cratic conception, contributed decisively to 
the rebirth of tndependence tn Czechosic- 
vakia. In a no lesser degree, we rejoice that 
during the Second World War it again was 
the President of the United States, this time 
Pranklin Delano Roosevelt, who gave such 
effective aid toward the liberation cf Czech- 
oslovakia from Nazi oppression and towrrd 
the defense of Czechoslovak freedom. Now, 
again, Mr. President, from your indomitable 
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and resolute struggle against the Commu- 
nist tyrants we derive our steadfast faith, 
and in that it will be the leaders of our great 
American democracy who will principally aid 
in the liberation of Czechoslovakia from the 
Soviet yoke. It was your great and states- 
manlike pronouncement of February 25, 1952, 
issued on the occasion of the fourth anni- 
versary of the Communist putsch in Prague, 
that so greatly lifted our hearts and hopes. 
The ‘Czechoslovak people undoubtedly re- 
ceived this encouraging statement of yours 
as a message of hope and inspiration in their 
struggle fur freedom and independence. 

Allow us, Mr. President, to express to you 
our deepest gratitude during your crusade 
against communism for never forgetting to 
stress the fact that this struggle is being led 
in the name of democratic ideals, and that 
because of this you so justly and categcr- 
ically condemn all types and shades of total- 
itarianism, be it Communist or Fascist. De- 
claring our deepest attachment to demo- 
cratic ideals which are the foundation of 
strength and glory of our great country, and 
cognizant of Thomas G. Masaryk’s endeavor 
for “ever greater and more perfect freedom,” 
we respectfully ask you, Mr. President, to 
make certain that effective American aid be 
furnished only to those political and ideo- 
logical movements from behind the iron 
curtain which are represented by certain 
groups cr individuals—here or abroad— 
where their unequivocal attachment to 
democratic ideals and principles can be as- 
sured beycnd any doubt. We express our 
conviction that Communist totalitarianism 
can be effectively and victoriously destroyed, 
not by another totalitarianism or by a pos- 
sible compromise with it, but only through 
the unfailing democratic faith, a faith in- 
spired by the noblest and best American tra- 
ditions. Only through these ideals will our 
democracy prevail. 

Because of these reasons, we respectfully 
ask you, Mr. President, that the responsible 
American authorities do not forget that in 
spite of Hitler's defeat Nazi tendencies were 
not completely destroyed in Germany. Eu- 
ropean freedom end mutual cooperation be- 
tween European nations demand that these 
forces of evil not be allowed to again en- 
danger the foundations of democratic de- 
velopment es happened in Europe after the 
First World War. Therefore, we support all 
efforts of our foreign policy which strives to 
prevent any cuch plans as well as any Neo- 
Nazist tendencies which are now being re- 
vived in Europe. 

We are convinced, Mr. President, that it 
was just this consideration of future Eu- 
ropean democratic development which led 
the Western Allies in their firm policy re- 
garding the transfer of German minorities 
from certain European countries. There is 
no doubt that this attitude will in the fu- 
ture speed up and insure the consoli- 
dation and democratization processes in 
these European regions, because any eventual 
attempts for conquest wculd be unable to 
calculate on the support of such a fifth 
column as was used by the Germans during 
both world wars. 

We are certain, Mr. President, that it can- 
not have escaped your attention that the 
Czechoslovak Communist regime, forced by 
the Kremlin in February 1948, is now facing 
increased difficulties, caused by the resist- 
ance of the Czechoslovak people. This re- 
sistance was recently strengthened by the 
widespread dissatisfaction of the Czechoslo- 
vak working masses and also by some who 
claim membership in the Czechoslovak Com- 
munist Party. The great purge, going on in 
the party since last year, the low produc- 
tivity of the Czechoslovak farmer and fac- 
tory worker, as well as the passive resistance 
in practically all fields of activities, includ- 
ing the civil service, are an unfailing sign 
that the Czechoslovak Communist regime is 
facing a serious crisis. We are convinced, 


Mr. President, that everything possible 
should be done in the present international 
situation to increase and deepen this crisis. 

We therefore consider it necessary that the 
information and propaganda activities of the 
Voice of America and of other appropriate 
agencies be further extended. 

Also we think that the time has come to 
demand through the proper international 
channels, free and secret elections in Czecho- 
slovakia, under international supervision 
and control. We are convinced that these 
internationally supervised elections would 
prove that the overwhelming majority of the 
Czechoslovak people will renounce commu- 
nism which, in that country, is supported 
by a small minority of fanatics, opportunists, 
and adventurers. 

Aware of the fact that it is especially the 
young Czechoslovak generation which mili- 
tantly opposes Communist tyranny, we con- 
sider it timely to call for an organization of 
Czechosiovak volunteer units in the free 
world. Their organization would undoubt- 
edly be a tremendous inspiration for the 
Czechozlovak youth to escape from their op- 
pressed country in order to increase the 
ranks of these units. The fact that the free 
Czechoslovak flag were again to be raised in 
the world for the defense of Czechoslovak 
freedom, would certainly have other impor- 
tant repercussions among the oppressed 
Czechoslovaks. We respectfully point out 
that more than 2,000 Czechoslovak volun- 
teers are already fighting alongside the brave 
forces of the French Union in Indochina 
against Communist aggression and imperial- 
ist expansion which is endangering the en- 
tire world. A memorandum regarding this 
matter was presented in November 1951 to 
the United States high commissioner in 
Germany, Hon. John McCloy, by Dr. Jan 
Papanek, former Czechoslovak delegate to 
the United Nations, on behalf of Czechoslo- 
vak refugees. On this occasion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we support this request. 

In addition, we feel that the Western 
Worid should not discontinue the aid to the 
refugees from behind the iron curtain. In- 
asmuch as these people could materially aid 
us, in the common struggle against Com- 
munist expansion, which we should continue 
with further aid. 

We consider it our duty to thank you, Mr. 
President, as well as your administration, 
for all that was done on behalf of hundreds 
of thousands of refugees who found a new 
life and dignity in our great and free United 
States of America. However, we respectfully 
wish to point out that there are still in 
the cccupation zones some children or close 
relatives of American citizens who were 
denied on account of their health, the privi- 
lege of immigrating to this country. We 
are sure that it would be in accord with the 
humanitarian spirit of our democracy if these 
relatives of American citizens were given 
a safe haven here in the United States, and 
thus were given an opportunity of living with 
their families and availing themselves of the 
best medical care possible so that they could 
be brought back to heaith again. 

Please accept our assurances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we, Americans of Czechoslovak de- 
escent, are highly incensed and angered, as 
are all the good people of Czechoslovakia, by 
the barbaric acts of the Communists who im- 
prisoned our fellow-Americans, Mr. William 
Catis and others, and thus try hard to de- 
stroy the traditional American-Czechoslovak 
friendship. We are sure that you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, are doing all in your power to see that 
this hard-working and honest newspaper- 
man will soon become free again. 

At the conclusion we would like to thank 
you, Mr. President, that you have received 
us on the occasion of the one hundred and 
second birthday of Thomas G. Masaryk, the 
first president and founder of the real and 
democratic Czechoslovakia. From the bot- 
tom of our hearts we wish you success in 
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this great international struggle in which 
you are our leader.and champion. We be- 
lieve that the sacrifices we all must make 
will bring forth peace and democracy. We 
believe that the firm stand of our Govern- 
ment and people in the United Nations and 
on the battlefields of Korea are the begin- 
ning of the end of the menace of communism 
and the bright rays of hope for freedom for 
the free world, which will see again the re- 
birth of a democratic, Masaryk’s pre-Munich 
Czechoslovakia. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA NATIONAL CoUNCIL 
OF AMERICA. 


The Good Old “Daze” \ “> 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON o 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech delivered by Dorothy M. 
Donahoe, junior State past president, 
California Federation of Business and 
Professicnal Women’s Club, at Santa 
Monica, Calif., BPWC, public affairs din- 
ner, February 14, 1952: 

Tue Goop OLp “Daze” 


In times of public crisis there is a recur- 
ring temptation to look back with longing 
on the good old days. Blurred by the mists 
of time, softened and tinted with wishful 
thinking, the virtues of the past seem 
magnified, the faults reduced to infinitesimal 
specks. Those indulging in the so-called 
giories of the past are discouraged because 
of the realities and problems of the present, 
yet there never was a time of more challenge 
or more opportunity. Those who doubt and 
fear the present and the future are aptly 
described as Satan’s most valuable tools, as 
illustrated in the story that one day, as 
fiction has it, the Devil decided to go out of 
business. His tools, therefore, being for sale, 
were put on display; and malice, jealousy, 
and pride were soon recognized by most of 
his prospective customers. There was one 
worn, tiny, wedge-shaped tool bearing the 
highest price, however, which seemed diffi- 
cult to identify. “What is that?” someone 
asked, “I can't quite place it.” “Oh, that,” 
Satan replied, “that is discouragement. It 
is my most valuable tool. With it I can 
open many hearts, since so few people know 
that it belongs to me.” 

Without discouragement, but with dis- 
cernment, let us face facts. The good old 
days never existed. Today is as good as or 
better than any of them. In every age the 
good old days were a myth. No one ever 
thought they were good at the time. For 
every age has consisted of crises that seemed 
intolerable to the people who lived through 
them. 

Consider the building of our own Nation. 
Tue Thirteen Colonies were comparatively 
homogeneous, with the same language for the 
most part, and, in general, the same heritage. 
Surely, their swift union might have been 
anticipated. Yet again and again in those 
early years a Federal Government seemed 
hopeless. Alexander Hamilton |¥nself de- 
spaired of the Constitution and called it a 
“frail and worthless fabric.” In 1829 John 
Randolph of Virginia said, “The country is 
ruined past redemption,” and in 1832 Chan- 
cellor Kent, of New York, threw up the 
sponge, saying “We are going to destruction.” 
The following statement might well de- 
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scribe the period following World War II: 
“A year of disenchantment—remarkable for 
the number and magnitude of illusions 
which have perished in it.” But this did not 
refer to the period following World War I, 
but those words were written in 1867 after 
the War Between the States. We are not the 
first generation to live through postwar dis- 
illusionment, with its confusion and dis- 
may. The futility of war, the transciency of 
its victories, its fecundity in producing 
problems worse and more numerous than 
any that it solves—this is an ancient ex- 
perience. 

The signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776 was but the prelude to 
years of continuous struggle and wars. Be- 
tween 1776 and 1787 was 11 long years of 
bitter struggle which brought, out of chaos 
and majesty, the Constitution of the United 
States. While the last members were sign- 
ing the Constitution, Dr. Pranklin, looking 
toward the President’s chair, at the back 
of which a rising sun happened to be 
painted, observed to a few members near 
him that “painters had found it difficult to 
distinguish in their art a rising sun from 
a@ setting sun.” “I have,” said he, “often 
and often in the course of the session, and 
the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as 
to its issue, looked at that behind the Prcs- 
ident without being able to tell whether it 
was rising or setting: but now at length I 

the happiness to know that it is a ris- 


on guns alone for its defense vould soon 

@ corpse in armor.” And between these 
ibly blood-written years, there were 
many others of less prominence, but none- 
theless periods of war and near wars. From 
1914-18 we fought to make the world safe 
for democracy. We did not make the world 
safe for democracy, although 130,274 Ameri- 
cans gave their lives then and 310,979 addi- 


casualties being suffered daily in our “un- 
declared war,” with episodes such as Heart- 
break Ridge mounting up with increasing 
frequency. In the 176 years of our existence, 
1,000,000 American dead have been offered 
at the altar of liberty. These years just re- 
counted are what you hear fondly referred 
to as “the good old days” by each succeed- 
ing generation, because people everywhere 
enjoy believing things that they know are 
not true. It spares them the ordeal of think- 
ing, for themselves and taking responsibility 
for what they know. To too many Ameri- 
cans freedom and democracy were synonyms 
and taken for granted. 

Twice in one generation we have fought 
two World Wars in defense of freedom. On 
the threshold now of incidents that could 
readily precipitate a full scale war, we find 
ourselves defending freedom. 

A large portion of our public debt of ap- 
proximately %$206,000,000,000 was created by 
wars fought to preserve ‘reedom. A major 
part of our seventy-billion-odd-dollar 1. - 

goes for the cost of wars— 
past, present, and impending—all in behalf 
freedom. It should be apparent that free- 
like everything else in life, comes at a 

rice, 


Now we know that the world will never 
be safe for democracy until we have created 
democracy here in the image and likeness 
of the first great Americer dream, and until 
we have demonstrated to the world that free- 
dom is simple, normal, and natural, and can 
be acquired only when ali of our citizens, 
men and women working together, bring to 

realization the best that is i each to 
er, if the years from 1918 and 1940 are not 
comprise the most peaceful period in the 
of this Nation. That is what full 
mership for the job ahead means—not 
opposition, but cooperation; not rights, but 
responsibilities; not privileges, but obliga- 
tions. 

Women must realize their potential 
strength, and their trer.endous loss if de- 
mocracy is not saved. We have a grave re- 
sponsibility to which we have thus far not 
mensured up—the ectuality that we have 
approximately 2,000,000 more votes—we pur- 
chase 80 percent of the consumer goods— 
possess 70 percent of the Nation’s privatcly 
owned wealth—have 65 percent of the Na- 
tion’s savings funds. Our Icadership must 
measure up to our potentialities. Erwin Can- 
ham has told us in a recent naticnal mag- 
azine article that women could accomplish 
much more ff they functioncd inside and 
not outside the political system. He urred 
them to transfer their energies, which have 
met with some degree of succcss as outside 
pressure on government at all levels. We 
should be in on the opcrative and organic 
part of government—not just the external, 
but inside where political action is creative 
and directive—not solely educative. In his 
opinion only then will the best interests of 
democracy be scrved ‘n all the communitics 


throughout our land that makes up the - 


United States of America. At our last bien- 
nial, a few weeks after the U. N. stand in 
Korea, with world wear III scemingly 
eminent, it was stated “our greatest defense 
can never be mcasured by the number of 
ship, planes, or new weapons. Our greatest 
defense is still the leadership of our people 
and in a democracy no nation is greater than 
the leadership of its women. We must care 
enough and dare enough to hold on to the 
ideas and ideals which have made this Na- 
tion great.” No big bvsiness—and govern- 
ment is big business—can operate success- 
fully if half of its staff fails to function to 
the fullest extent of their capacities. We will 
never have real peace until we all acc >t 
the responsibilities of creating that peace. 

Thus far, as a nation, our definition of 
peace has been the absence of war. We have 
not realized that peace must be fought for 
in one way or another by each succeeding 
gencration. If the future is to be made a 
time of peace we must, in the words of our 
great elder statesman, Bernard Baruch, wage 
@ peace. It is time we acknowledge the fact 
there is no short cut to peace. Somehow 
in our mad acquisition of material power the 
idea has become prevalent that with power 
anything can be acquired. Typical of this 
school of thought is a prominent business- 
man who recently enrolled his son in a well- 
known university. He shook his head dubi- 
ously when he began to examine the institu- 
tion’s catalog of studies. “Does my son have 
to take all these courses?” he asked the dean. 
“Can’t you make it shorter? He wants to get 
out quickly.” “Certainly he can take a 
shorter course,” replied the dean, “but it all 
depends on what he wants to make of him- 
self. When God wants to make an oak He 
takes 20 years, but He only takes 2 months 
to make a squash.” 

Considering the time element, then, we 
must on all fields wage a peace now with 
the same imagination, boldness, and sense of 
dedication that we have formerly reserved 
for wars. We have never been really pre- 
pared for war or defense or peace. We must 
establish a form of permanent civil defense, 
which we call national security, and realize 
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that we are going to have to live with it for 
a long time to come—that it is an important 
part of winning the peace. For just so long 
as we are fortified within and prepared to 
defend and attack if necessary, just so long 
do we have a hope of an absence of war long 
enough to wage a successful battle for a 
working and lasting peace. 

If in our national security we can both 
wage the peace and prepare ourselves for any 
eventuality we will have proven democracy 
is not weak and decadent but strong and as 
virile as when it was conceived in the good 
old days of 1776. Waging the peece will be 
difficult, as war is easy to grasp. Fighting is 
violent and spectacular, scmething that is 
tangible and something we can support. 
Peace is quiet and intangible—it doesn't 
make headlines. Our job is to make peace 
dramatic and tangible. It has been said that 
without glamor, fear, or excitement there is 
no recognition of our responsibilities to our 
American way of life. We hcve taken for 
granted the rights of liberty without assum- 
ing our share of the responsibilities that go 
hana in hand with rights if liberty is to 
survive and peace endure. We have never 
brought to peacetime diplomacy the same 
forces of industry, cooperation, and realism 
that we devote to the prosecution of war. 

To wage the peace intelligently, we must 
realize that to most of us wars’ eim and end 
is victory on the field. True, it is better to 
win a war than to lose it, but not too much 
better. Everyone dies a little when his neigh- 
bor is killed. No society is sound and vigor- 
ous enough to sustain death on the stagger- 
ing scale that wars make inevitable. No one 
can really win a war. There are only sur- 
vivors, but not victors. It releases pesti- 
lences that infect everyone who is left. Since 
the nature of war is evil, it sows seeds of 
hatred, destruction, and suspicion every- 
where and contaminates the moral life of 
those who think they have won os well as 
those who have lost. For the evil gocs deep 
and produces epidemics of intolcrance, mass 
repudiation of intelligence, the murder of 
philosophy, surrender to despair, and abased 
acceptance of one more war is incvitable. 
How long will it take mankind to realize that 
after each war there is a little less democracy 
to save? How long before we realize that the 
supreme challenge facing man today is man 
himself? 

In our national security long-range plars 
we must know that for the Kremlin the 
military is only one of four fronts—each a 
battleground of implacable attack. These 
four fronts, according to Paul Hoffman, for- 
mer head of the CED, and now director of 
the Ford Foundation, are the military, eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological. ‘Wenin 
himse'f has defined them. He has declared 
that they comprise the four interlocking 
parts of a “most determined and ruthless 
war, a persistent struggle, bloody and blood- 
less, violent and peaceful, military and eco- 
nomic, educational and administrative, 
against the forces and traditions of the old 
society.” 

On these four fronts the Soviet Union is 
waging the war with a goal of world con- 
quest. To defeat this purpose we must wage 
the peace along the same four fronts. And 
as Americans, believing in the freedom and 
dignity of all peoples, we hav? an added ad- 
vantage of a fifth front—the ‘spiritual front 
that recognizes the eternal qualitics of man. 
Recall how one of Thornton Wilder's charac- 
ters puts it in the play Our Town: “I don't 
care what they say with their mouths— 
everybody knows that something is eternal. 
And it ain’t houses and it ain’t names and 
it ain't earth and it ain't even stars—every- 
body knows in their bones that something is 
eternal, and that something has to do with 
human beings. All the greatest people ever 
lived have been telling us that for 5,000 years 
and yet you'd be surprised how people are 
always losing hold of it. There’s something 
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way dow deep that’s eternal about every 
human being.” 

In a recent advertisement in a national 
newspaper this very thought was epit- 
omized—on one side was the gigantic maj- 
esty of cathedral spires topped with the 
words “How you can make America strong.” 
It went on to say, “Twice in one lifetime we 
have tried to build peace; both times we 
have failed. And both times God was kept 
from the peace table—the first time because 
the world was ‘too busy’; the second time 
because God was barred by communism. 
This, despite the Bible warning that ‘Unless 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that built it.’ A return to religion and to 
the individual freedoms of our founding 
fathers will make America strong spiritually 
and morally. Let's reaffirm our faith in God 
and our faith in the power of prayer. Then 
our labors will not be in vain. Let's all help 
by truly practicing day by day the principles 
of religion.” All this in large type, and at 
the very bottom, in the smallest print the 
donor of the ad—Texas & Pacific Railway. 
We could all benefit by its precepts. 

This reservoir and source of strength the 
Kremlin can’t penetrate as their god is 
Stalin—ours a beneficent, all-powerful, all- 
knowing God who gave his only Son that 
the world might be saved—their leadership 
the Politburo—ours the elected representa- 
tives of a free people—their government the 
dictators—ours the freedom of individuals 
based on the Constitution of the United 
States, which guarantees us the freedoms 
which thus far have kept us more than a 
democracy—a constitutional republic. The 
fifth front could weigh the scales for democ- 
racy if we would but heed its admonition. 


Men and women must accept the enormous, 


burdens and the heavy responsibilities. No 
longer can we dream of a Fortress America 
and let the rest of the world go by. De- 
mocracy is founded upon faith in God, in 
the dignity of man, and upon the concept 
that the government is the servant of the 


people, not their master. 

Communism is founded upon atheism, 
strife, fear, tyranny, and the philosophy that 
the government is the supreme master of the 


people. Thus the principles upon which 
democracy and communism are founded are 
as far apart as love and hate, or as good and 
evil. They are not and can never be made 
compatible. The tall stature of Abraham 
Lincoln must have been looking into the 
years ahead when he said we could not 
exist half slave and half free. Going back 
to Ben Franklin—if we are to keep that ris- 
ing sun, we must all realize the dangers 
inside and outside our borders. 

The cost of waging the peace will be 
great, but how infinitely better than the 
colossal cost in lives of each succeeding gen- 
eration. Speaking of costs, it is interesting 
to note that the cost of killing has increased 
even more rapidly than the cost of living, as 
costs of war have changed in military tech- 
nology. In Julius Caesar’s day, the average 
cost of killing a man in war was 75 cents—in 
World War I it was $21,000, and in World 
War II it was $75,000, and the cost is still go- 
ing up. Even with these mounting costs, no 
American worthy of the name would deny 
our fighting men the material needed to pro- 
tect and maintain them insofar as possible. 
In providing the necessary finances for our 
military defense we must, however, be care- 
ful to put first things first lest our effort 
endanger our own economy so necessary in 
the maintenance of waging the peace. 
Stockpiling of perishable goods, excess gov- 
ernmental jobs, endless red tape, and politi- 
cal bargaining for votes and strategy flour- 
ishes, and in this situation both Democrats 
and Republicans are guilty. 

There is no doubt as to our need of mili- 
tary protection in all of its facets—at home 
and abroad. If the realists who would aban- 
don Western Europe to its fate realized that 


if Western Europe were to be taken over 
intact by the Kremlin, its resources added to 
those of the Soviet sphere, would give the 
Kremlin in many essentials a superiority. A 
strong Western Europe would certainly be a 
deterrent to Stalin. We must at the same 
time realize that we can help only those 
who help themselves, and our goal should be 
to help them help themselves, as only the 
Europeans can save Europe. Meanwhile we 
have an important job in keeping America 
strong within, and the manifold avenues 
being used by those who would destroy us 
from within our midst are more insidious 
than we like to acknowledge. 

On the economic front there is much we 
can do in our own rommunities, counties, 
State, and Nation to see that democracy sur- 
vives the ever-increasing threat of socialism, 
a more subtle ism than communism, but 
equally as devastating to a free country. 
History has recorded the name of no nation 
that has survived as such with more than 
30 to 35 percent of its income being siphoned 
off in taxes. England turned socialistic at 
35 percent. The year that faces us will find 
between 40 and 45 nercent of our income 
drained off for taxes of one kind or another. 
The share-the-wealth proposal of the So- 
cialists finds its inception in communism. 
We must first of all ascertain what socialism 
is and be able to recognize its various dis- 
guises. 

Ninety-five percent of Americans wouldn’t 
vote for it if they knew what it was—few 
now realize to what extent they already have 
it. You can’t siphon off 40 percent of a 
Nation’s income for long and remain a de- 
mocracy. Let us not say it can’t happen 
here when to some extent it has already 
happened. Unless we are roused out of a 
national lethargy the next generation will 
be voicing the revised edition of the Twenty- 
third Psalm—that we alone will have 
brought about by not accepting responsibili- 
ties on the home front: 

“The State is my shepherd: I shall not 
work. 

“It maketh me lie down on good jobs; it 
leadeth me by the still factories. 

“It deadens my soul; it leadeth me in the 
paths of idleness for politics’ sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
slothfulness and economic disaster, I will 
fear no evil, for it will be with me; its dole 
and paternalism they comfort me. 

“It prepareth a Utopia for me by appro- 
priating the earnings of the frugal. 

“It filleth my head with fool expectations, 
my mounting inefficiencies runneth over. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; I shall live on the 
bounty of the state forever.” 

This could only happen if we ourselves 
sell our birthright. At the present time 
total government debt per family in Cali- 
fornia is $6,500. In the past 15 years Fod- 
eral per capita tax collections in California 
has increased 900 t—from $31.28 in 
1935 to $272 in 1950. State per capita tax 
increased 350 percent—local 170 percent. In 
Los Angeles County the citizens’ share of 
the Federal debt is over one and one-half 
billion more than the total assessed valua- 
tions of their taxable property. On a State 
level, the Federal debt is more than four 
billion above the assessed valuation. An 
over-all average of 422 percent increase in 
15 years. In total tax collections increase 
has been over 706 percent. When will we 
learn that “we” are the Government—that 
deficit financing must end—we must buy 
and demand less Government in order to 
purchase a form of national security and 
maintain a democracy. 

As a federation we have been committed 
to the study and putting into practice rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover report. We 
have, for example, 30 different agencies en- 
gaged in making, guaranteeing, or insuring 
loans. We have 75 different bureaus and 
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agencies handling transportation problems— 
15 dealing with public housing, and 65 en- 
gaged in statistical work. There is at the 
present rate one new Government employee 
added every 1% seconds, and this permitted 
by a Republican Congress whose promise, if 
given that power, was the curtailment of 
governmental employees and spending. 
These weaknesses we see headlined daily 
are human weaknesses—they exist because 
the lay public has been too indifferent or 
apathetic to do for themselves what their 
forefathers fought, bled, and died to be- 
queath them. The evils in Government are 
human evils—they do not belong to the 
political party of Thomas Jefferson, whose 
admonition to Alexander Hamiiton was that 
the people should be protected from a too 
powerful Government anymore than they 
belong to the political party of Abe Lincoln, 
whose wisdom in saying, “We should not do 
for others what they can and should do 
for themselves,” is as true today as it was in 
— days of upheaval following the Civil 
ar. 

You and I are responsible for the fact 
that more of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission have not been adopted 
in spite of the fact that it estimates that 
three to five billion *® year could be saved 
simply through more efficient government 
organization. 

If men and women, through their elected 
representatives, would bring to the business 
and science of big government the same in- 
genuity, know-how, and insistence of run- 
ning it like a private business and home, 
then would government be the servant and 
not the master. We are prone to criticize 
and complain and do nothing. Our officials 
will not be likely to be above the level of 
those who elect them; so we the people are 
basically responsible for any and all mal- 
functioning of government. In the long 
run, the law can get out of the people no 
more goodness than there is inside the peo- 
ple. The law is much like a pump and the 
water it pumps is the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life of the people—no better, 
no worse. Democracy in our own country 
does not come to us from Washington or 
Sacramento. There is just as much democ- 
racy radiating from either capital as we send 
there in the form of courage, intelligence, 
and devotion to ideals. When people locally 
become apathetic the quality of government 
is affected. The responsibility for freedom 
and for peace does not rest in Sacramento, 
Washington, London, Moscow, or Paris—or 
the other capitals of states and nations— 
but in the hearts of the people of the world. 
We complacently call ourselves 100-percent 
Americans when we are more often than 
not actually 10-percent citizens. All the 
faults we are finding with the functioning 
of government are not necessarily the faults 
of the Cemocratic or Republican Party—they 
are principally the faults of the people who 
make those parties and who constitute the 
Government. We have demanded too much 
government and government has acquiesced 
to our demands. Say what you will about 
individuals being insignificant—not count- 
ing. One of our leading experts in inter- 
national affairs one day was talking with 
Basil Mathews, when Mathews asked him, 
“What, in your opinion, is the greatest ob- 
stacle between us and the building of en- 
Guring world peace?” His unhesitating an- 
swer was, “The small-scale individual.” 

We have, in this country, far too many 
small-scale individuals. They scream loud 
and long about their rights and liberties, but 
refuse to accept their obligations and re- 
sponsibilities that go hand in hand with 
rights and liberties. The Americans who 
stay away from the polls have far too long 
been determining our policies. In the pres- 
idential election of 1900, 75 percent of the 
electorate voted. In 1944, 55 percent voted, 
and in the 1946 congressional election only 
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30 percent made use of the ballot. Many of 
these legislators thus elected by a minority 
vote are again seeking election this year, 
for in but a few short months we will be 
electing 20 of our 40 State Senators, all 80 
of our assemblymen, 1 of our United States 
Senators and all of our Representatives plus 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, and on the local level many 
city and county officials and in California 
some 16 to 20 measures that will have quali- 
fied for the ballot. Our No. 1 respon- 
sibility is to elect those people who have the 
courage and moral stamina to register their 
individual convictions as Americans rather 
than as a Republican or Democrat. Whether 
professional politicians admit it or not, the 
American people elect people rather than 
parties or policies, and there never was a 
time in history when the selection of those 
people was more important. There is no 
room for dishonesty on any level of govern- 
ment and those elected or appointed to 
public office should bring to that office their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor, 

Every time I think of candidates I am 
reminded of a true story told me by a friend 
recently returned from a visit to her home 
in England. A situation that had occurred 
in a village near her home had thorouchly 
imbued her with the belief that it was im- 
portant for every citizen to vote. It was 
more important to vote intelligently. It 
was supremely important to vote conscien- 
tiously and righteously, and to vote for people 
and measures an individual believes will 
serve the best interest of the country and the 
world. The incident that caused the crystal- 
lization of this profound conviction was the 
candidacy of a Dr. Norword, a minister at 
the City Temple, London, who was running 
for Parliament. He lacked only a few votes 
of being elected. An old lady in his church 
expressed her regrets, saying, “I prayed for 
your election and hoped you would win.” 
“And,” said Dr. Norword, “you voted for 
me?” “Oh, no,” said she, “I couldn't do 
that. You don’t belong to my party.” 

My friend returned with the conviction 
that cross-filing in California kept this sit- 
uation from being a reality, and that this 
woman's vote contradicted her prayers, mak- 
ing them a mockery. It would be sheer 
folly, my friend thought, to pray, “God bless 
Amcrica,” and then live and vote so He can't. 

Our second responsibility is to see that a 
civil-defense is carried out in every 
hamiet in America. Our third is to wage 
a vigorous and vital peace. Our fourth is to 
recognize the four battle fronts of the Krem- 
lin—military, economic, political, and psy- 
chological—and meet them on every front. 
Our fifth is to wage the war on a ficld that 
is not available to the Kremlin—the spirit- 
ual ground. Our sixth is to renew the reali- 
zation that a constitutional republic such 
as ours cannot be defeated—it can only lose 
by default. It can only lose if our people 
deny, through indifference and neglect, their 
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government, or lands, but in God, 
which means that security is within us. 

Experts have agreed that dictatorship can 
compete with dictatorship and a free democ- 
racy can outpace any such in the long pull, 
but a people bent on a scft security sur- 
rendering their birthright of individual seif- 
reliance for favors, voting themselves into 
Eden from a supposedly inexhaustible public 
purse, supporting every one by soaking a 
fast-disappearing rich, scrambling for sub- 
sidy, learning the arts of political log-rolling 
and forgetting the rugged virtues of the plo- 
neer, will not measure up to competition 
with a tough dictatorship. 

We have allowed ourselves to believe that 
modern science, modern machinery, and a 
paternalistic Government will take care of 
us, SO we have become soft and self-indulgent 
and have come to regard effort as unneces- 
sary, just as the English have discovered— 
now that their freedom has disappeared. 
Just prior to Mr. Churchill's return to power, 
a friend of mine told me of his talk with an 
American doctor just returned from Socialist 
England. “Freedom there has disappeared— 
the younger generation has been so com- 
pictely indoctrinated with socialism that the 
young men are more interested in getting 
something for nothing than in fighting to re- 
gain their lost freedom.” No worker in 
Enzland can accept a new job or transfer 
from a present one without the permission 
of the Ministry. Mr. Bevan told this Ameri- 
can doctor personally that he wasn't there 
to hear what he should do, but tell all doc- 
tors whet they could do. Although hos- 
pitals in England are woefully overcrowded, 
50,000 hospital beds are closed for the want 
of registered nurses, who, incidentally re- 
ccive a take-home pay of $393 per year—or 
about $33 per month. Here the Government 
controls all vital industries. In spite of what 
you hear about the American dollar it ts 
still the most coveted coin in the world. It 
will remain so. On every coin of our realm 
read the words “Liberty” and “In God we 
trust.” Don’t sell our coin short. 

To avoid the pitfalls that are in our path 
we will need leaders, adventurers, and dis- 
coverers. But we also need good clerks, 
competent bus drivers, understanding sales- 
people, expert tailors, capable mechanics, and 
diligent street cleaners and ditch diggers. 
These jobs are not all spectacular but they 
are essential and vital to a society intent on 
maintaining and preserving individual free- 
doms and liberties. The instant people like 
these—such as you and I—forget for even a 
moment that we are the Government, we 
shall gradually cease to be the Government. 

This is no “woman’s question or prob- 
lem” or man’s problem alone, as social phi- 
losophers—women and men-—-have under- 
stood from the dawn of reflective thought. 
It is a human problem—a problem of knowl- 
edge, intelligence and morals—for individu- 
als, families, communities, and States. For 
centuries judges of equity in the Anglo- 
Saxon world and makers of enlightened leg- 
islation everywhere have recognized it as 
such. So have all the men and women ar- 
rayed on the side of civilization. 

Upon the truth of this matter and uses 
made of it will depend for evermore the 
power of men and women—full partners— 
to control themselves and the instrumental- 
ities at their hands in the struggle aguinst 
disruptive forces of barbarism and for the 
realization of the noblest ideals in the herit- 
age of humanity. 

A housewife in Wisconsin wrote a poem- 
prayer for Americans with the vision of our 
liberty bell in the background of her think- 
ing. It is called The Bell: A Prayer for 
Americans—may its inspiration and chal- 
lenge leave us inspired and strengthened by 
the knowledge that in some way we can 
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work for a better America and a better 
world: 


“THE BELL: A PRAYER FOR AMFRICANS 
“I hear the voice of Freedom's Bell! 
Is it singing a song? Or tolling a knell? 
Are we caught in a net we helped to make 
Forgetting to give, in our rush to take? 


“God shake us loose from a narrow creed, 
Open our eyes to see the need, 

And give us the wit to understand 
What we must do for this our land! 


“Please, let the future leave no doubt 
Where we stood—when the bell rang out!” 





Article on Foreign Affairs by Bertrand 
de Jouvenel 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an article on for- 
eign affairs by Bertrand de Jouvenel, the 
French correspondent for the great 
Washington newsletter Human Events. 

It is sometimes well to see ourselves as 
others see us, and I am beginning to be- 
lieve, when I hear that great song, The 
Yanks Are Coming, that a good many 
people in Europe are mightily afraid 
that we will do just that. 

Far from being looked upon as har- 
bingers of peace; we are considered by 
many Western Europeans as dangerous 
warmongers or at best dangerous chil- 
dren playing around a gas tank with 
matches. 

The article follows: 

Paris, February 1952. 

The reversal of alliances: Less than 7 years 
ago, the Allies proposed to achieve, by occu- 
pation, the complete disarmament and de- 
militarization of Germany and the elimina- 
tion or control of all German industry that 
could be used for military production. As 
against this, U. S. News announced (Febru- 
ary 1): “The new [Western] German Army, 
as now planned * * * will be the big- 
gest single element in the active forces of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization,” 
This reversal of policy is due, of course, to a 
changed attitude toward Russia, brought on 
by her whole course from the subjection of 
Poland to the rape of Prague (a town fated to 
serve as a danger signal for democracies). 
America expressed her disapproval strongly, 
in the Truman doctrine and finally in the 
Atlantic Treaty. Indirect protection of 
Europe by threat of American intervention, 
however, seemed insufficient; a balance of 
forces had to be created on the Continent 
itself. 

The American public has been told time 
and again that 270 million Western Euro- 
peans should find it easy to match the forces 
of Soviet Russia and her more ox less willing 
satellites. But the defense potentialities of 
a@ population can be activated only by its 

ent (that indeed is what govern- 
ments are for), and there is no one govern- 
ment over these 270 millions. The five gov-~ 
ernments of the Brussels Pact (France, Italy 
and the Benelux countries) did not find it 
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possible to raise adequate forces. Britain, 
while making the most considerable individ- 
ual effort of any country east of the Atlantic, 
refused to make a continental commitment. 
The rearming of Western Germany seemed 
the only alternative to a heavy permanent 
American commitment. 


EUROPEAN ARMY OR GERMAN ARMY? 


If a federation or at least confederation 
of Western Europe had arisen in the post-war 
years—including either the German Lander 
individually or federal Germany collective- 
ly—this body politic would have had its 
army, properly called the European army. 
This unfortunately did not happen. A major 
reason for its not happening was that the 
French waited upon the English and allowed 
themselves to be deflected from the pol'tical 
to the “functional” approach, in the hope 
that if it were a matter of concrete special- 
ized action, the British would participate; 
a hope the English encouraged but which 
came to nothing. 

Consequently, when the Korean shooting 
war aroused, especially in the Unitec Stetes., 
the fear that figl.ting might also flare up in 
Europe, and when the setting up of adequate 
local forces came up for consideration in the 
meeting of the Atlantic Council, September, 
1950, the forces were thought of as originat- 
ing in sovereign countries. America sug- 
gested that Western German forces, to the 
tune of 10 divisions, be raised to fill up the 
empty framewor: of NATO. This created a 
great flurry in France, and M. Moch came 
out with a countersuggestion which was an- 
nounced on October 24 as the Pleven plan or 
European army. 

The American public seemed surprised that 
this idea, of French origin, should arouse as 
much opposition as it has in the French 
Assembly. This apparent contradiction, 
however, is easily explained. Two major 
changes intervened between the launching 
of the idea and the completion of technical 
plans. One is Britain's refusal, the other a 
change in the nature of the project. 

Britain’s refusal to participate, it is said, 
should have been expected. It could hardly 
have been by those who had heard 
Mr. Churchill in the Strasbourg Assembly 
(August 11, 1950) when he offered a resolu- 
tion stating: “The Assembly * * * calls 
for the immediate creation of a European 
army under the authority of a European 
Minister of Defense subject to proper unified 
democratic control and acting in fu.. coop- 
eration with the United States and Canada.” 

The change in the nature of the project is 
its alteration from a force of national regi- 
ments (called combat teams) to a force of 
national integrated divisions (called groups). 
I am told by experts that the latter project 
is quite sensible from the military angle and 
that it will make possible a good deal of 
standardization and saving in overhead. 
But it is quite apparent that the 12 
Western German divisions of the European 
army will in fac’ constitute a German Army 
of 12 divisions. Therefore, what the French 
Assembly found itself faced with is precisely 
that rearmament of Germany which M. Moch 
and M. Pleven had sought to avoid. 

Franco-German relations: The French 
must learn to think of German soldiers as 
comrades-in-arms not as a threat to France. 
Thet, however, implies a French attitude 
which does not exist. Had Franco-German 
friendship and association precedec the set- 
ting up of a German Army, all would have 
been well. 

It must, however, be realized that coopera- 
tion at the administrative level does not 
bring about a mass psychological change. 
The French have certainly been won over to 
the intellectual notion of “Europe” and 
therefore of association with Western Ger- 
many. But this has no effective content as 
yet. Though the French would like a 
“Europe,” it does not mean that they as yet 
like or trust the Germans. I have no doubt 
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that the French would have responded to 
some moving scene of unification, say if the 
Strasbourg Assembly had resulted in a proc- 
lamation of “Europe”; but it was tediously 
well-behaved and uneventful. The one 
thing that does capture the French imagina- 
tion is the revival of the Wehrmacht. 

Bringing together France and Germany will 
be incomparably more difficult after this than 
it was before. More difficult because French 
memories and fears have been aroused by a 
growing German self-confidence. The most 
precious years for the desirable welding of 
Franco-German links have been allowed to 
slip by with nothing achieved but, to my 
mind, a futile administrative set-up. Frank- 
ly, I think very little of the Schumann plan 
and other such arrangements; the coopera- 
tive efforts of civil servants from various na- 
tions cannot produce a society of common 
sympathies. 

When the first meeting of the European 
Assembly was held in 1949, its members 
should have boldly proclaimed themselves a 
Convention of Europe. They did not, and it 
is my feeling that the chances of European 
unity have been declining every since. This 
year seems the last in which a politica! union 
can be started. It should have been launched 
kefore any mention of Wehrmacht; after the 
very first appearance of the Wehrmacht it 
will be too late. 


NO OPPORTUNITY? 


Some people smile at this talk of oppor- 
tunities missed and say that Europe was 
never ¢ real possibility. This is the British 
thesis, now gaining acceptance on the Con- 
tinent. Of course if the only mode of con- 
stitution of a political body is progressive 
growth, then talk of Europe is inane; for 
it is a fact that the historic process of the 
nations of Europe has been toward particu- 
larism. 

The nations of Europe are the products of 
the crack-up of a common body. The differ- 
ences within Europe were less accentuated in 
the ninth than in the thirteenth century, 
less in the thirteenth than in the fifteenth, 
less in the fifteenth than in the seventeenth; 
in short, the differences have increased with 
time. Historians who tried to purge text- 
books of nationalistic traditions had to 
abandon the attempt, having found that the 

their ‘nations 
consisted in the development of character- 
istics in contrast to those of their neighbors. 

Therefore, there is no inherent tendency to 
unite. Union can only result from the weld- 
ing of peoples in the red heat of enthusiasm. 
This may or may not be possible. Anyhow, 
the present efforts to bind the separate na- 
tions of Western Europe amounts to nothing 
more than trying to bind peoples together 
with red tape. 


FRANCO-GERMAN ALLIANCE? 


The common threat could bring the na- 
tions of Western Europe into a workable 
alliance. As between the old allies of the 
First War—England, France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Holland—there is no difficulty in effect- 
ing an agreement. The difficulties begin with 
the insertion of Germany. 

It is futile to speak of keeping German 
rearmament within bounds; this is the sort of 
thing which only diplomats believe. If you 
rearm Germany it is because you are short of 
divisions. The more of them the better, 
particularly because these are the divisions 
needed to replace the American Army. Be- 
cause Germany offers the solution of a prob- 
lem which is worrying the United States, it 
will inevitably come to be looked on more 
favorably than any other n country. 
It would be unnatural not to shower facili- 
ties upon the nation in the best position to 
hold the easiest line of European defense. 

This will arouse the jealousy of other na- 
tions and will exasperate the French. In the 
past, whenever Germany waxed strong France 
felt impelled to seek alliances on Germany's 
eastern flank—Sweden, Russia, or Poland. 
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There is no prospect of such protective alli- 
ances at present. 

On the other hand, a restored Western 
Germany will evidently not be content to 
suffer the amputation of Eastern Germany. 
There are two obvious means of getting her 
own back: by the force of arms or by a 
bargain with Russia. These prospects are 
to be kept in mind. We find ourselves at a 
turning point of European affairs. 

The plain fact is that the European amal- 
gam of 1945 was not forced into the mould of 
a European cake. The old separatism is 
hardening and to such an extent that soon 
it will be absurd to speak of Western Euro- 
peans. 

The importance of framework: This phe- 
nomenon is not due to the violence of na- 
tionalist passions but to the simple fact that 
problems which from day to day arise are 
solved within existing frameworks. Not- 
withstanding OECE commitments as to 
the liberation of trade within Europe, the 
French Government has suspended the 
operation of such arrangements because it 
found itself short of the means of foreign 
payment which importers asked for. So long 
as responsibilities ultimately rest with na- 
tional states, solutions are bound to be na- 
tional solutions. And responsibilities can- 
not be made to rest upon international agen- 
cies so long as the peole elect national gov- 
ernments from which they demand action. 

The opportunity for creating the larger 
framework is provided by the complete loss 
of faith of continental Europeans in their 
individual governments. Students of vari- 
ous nationalities express the view that a new 
over-all government might be free of the 
vices which they find in national govern- 
ments. This idea is especially strong in 
France. 

The French political problem: In a previ- 
ous report, I stressed the fact that in France 
Government exists by day to day bargaining 
for an elusive majority. This process reached 
an all-time high (or low) on February 16, in 
the debate on the European Army, when the 
government allowed its attitude on a vital 
international matter to be determined not 
by is undersanding of the national interest 
but by its need of the Socialist vote. This 
may be the Black Saturday of the Fourth 
Republic. The Government’s only sound 
policy was the Schuman program. of Franco- 
German cooperation; the Socialists had 
neither the coufage of defeating it nor that 
of sustaining it. But they took the oppor- 
tunity to embarrass the Government by 
stipulating impossible conditions. 

French public opinion, deeply worried 
about developments in North Africa, aware 
that the monetary reserves behind the franc 
are fast running out, fearful that Germany 
may come to be a more important factor than 
France, is on all these scores from 
amused tolerance of her politicians’ vagaries 
to indignant intolerance. 


Basin Benefits Here 1S 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am including as 
part of these remarks the guest editorial 
appearing in the Oregon Journal in its 
issue of March 2, 1952, entitled “Basin 
Benefits Here,” written by Marshall N. 
Dana, assistant to the president of the 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Oreg. The editorial follows: 
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Surprise. In this year of our Lord, 1952, 
be used for supplemental irriga- 
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There will be a small charge for the 
furnished under these contracts. 
rom reservoirs under construc- 


died by the Bureau of Reclama- 
on terms not yet clear. But the three 
reservoirs from which water is now avcil- 


With first use of the Willamette Valley 
reservoirs at hand, it is time for the people 
of the valley and of Portland to realize that 
the project will create a major economic 
impact upon all our interests. 

The other day I heard R. L. Clark, who is 
well known in the livestock world and who 
is a member of the agricultural committee of 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce, say that 
he believed there was no great development 
so close to a metropolitan city whose people 
know s0 little about it. 

I have suggested that one way to get ready 
would be for a group of farmers to organize 
a district either under State drainage or irri- 
gation law. Let this district become a 
demonstration of what can be done with 
irrigation, fertilization, and drainage. 

There should be aids from Federal, State, 
and local agencies, and from educational and 
business interests. But no one should play 

It should be cooperative. 

Increased and diversified production in the 
hands of hard-headed farmers will be a con- 
tagious example in other parts of the valley. 

The other night at Corvallis we discussed 
this idea at an off-the-record dinner, and 
before the evening was over the represent- 
ative citizens from farm and town and offi- 
cial offices who were present decided it would 
be a very good idea. 

Farmers at the State college irrigation con- 
ference said that land with water for irriga- 
tion in the Willamette Valley is worth twice 
as much as land without water. Some of 
them said that $10 a year per acre for water 
would be an incident of the greater values 
produced by irrigation. Some said that with- 
out irrigation they would just move on. 

Millions of dollars in values and thousands 
of added population in both the valley and 


Portland will come through the Willamette © 


Basin project. It is time to ret ready. 


Our Relations With Mexico | b 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
appended article, reprinted from the 


Laredo (Tex.) Times, goes far to ex- 
plain why our relations with our sister 
republic, Mexico, have deteriorated. 

Mexico has refused to go along further 
with us on a mutual defense pact and 
there is grave danger that other Latin- 
American Republics will follow suit. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have first-class 
brains to handle our Latin-American af- 
fairs, they are vital and we must also 
mend our manners. 

The article follows: 


A few days ago, when Mexico refused to go 
along with the United States on a mutual 
defense pact, a glaring fact became apparent 
to everyone—a fact which will probably serve 
its usefulness for the entire Western Hemis- 
phere. 

For the past 2 or 3 years Washington has 
been losing friends in all of Latin America 
at a rate never before paralleled in history. 
There are some strange elements mixed up 
in this which would rake it seem impossible. 

One fact that stands out is that President 
Truman himself was reccived on his Mexican 
visit with greater warmth and greater dem- 
onstration than that accorded President 
Roosevelt. 

Another fact is Ambassador O’Dwycr has 
been given up to be the most popular ambas- 
sador ever to represent the United States in 
Mexico. 

Another fact is that our tourists in Mexico 
and all Latin America are better behaved and 
are carrying morc doilars south of the border 
than ever before in our history. 

But with all these advantages the United 
States is the low man on the totcm pole as 
far as relations go with Mexico and most of 
Latin America. 

When Gen. George Marshall was at the 
head of the Army during the past war, he 
was able to convince President Manuel Avila 
Camacho (against an isolationist majority 
among high Mexican officials) that it would 
be to the advantage of Mexico to send an 
army overseas. 

Convincing President Manuel Avila Cama- 
cho actually was not very difficult because 
Avila Camacho knew that world recognition 
for his country and his people was the price 
they were winning by their coming forward 
and standing up for Democracy. 

But at least 75 percent o: e Mexican 
leaders were against President Avila Cama- 
cho. However, his wisdom triumphed for 
many reasons. 

Our War Department, in the hands of 
General Marshall, conducted a campaign of 
friendly cooperation with Mexico that has 
since been scuttled, not by deliberation, but 
through the ignorance of our “third string” 
Army boys in Washington who now control 
Army policy. 

There is no doubt but what our State De- 
partment generally is run by fine, efficient, 
third- or fourth-rate brains who can see as 
far as they can throw a $10 piece of United 
States currency for the price of a Mexican 
citizen entering the United States. 

With our $10 United States currency State 
Department boys and with third-class men 
heading our Army, there is no wonder that 
Mexico refused a mutual aid pact. 

The public in Mexico has been crowded by 
this type of Washington arm-cheir strate- 
gists and the Mexicans have been pushed to 
a point of placing their human dignity on 
the basis of a $19 American bank note. 

Here is an example. During the past war, 
with General Marshall, President Roosevelt, 
and cthers, the United States did everything 
possible to cultivate all of Latin America. 

None of the third-string boys were allowed 
to take over and run things as they are now 
doing. 

The result was that a Mexican citizen at all 
border points on the Rio Grande was ac- 
cepted without suffering long waits for pass- 
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ports and he was allowed to pass without a 
$10 bill in each hand, as is now the case. 

After the past war, when the third-string 
boys took over both the War Department and 
State Departmert (that is generally speak- 
ing), the United States placed an embargo on 
friendship with Mexico. 

We started out by telling Mexico that her 
$3 tourist entry cards must be eliminated. 
For this fee Mexico actually renders tourists 
many kinds of services, not equaled in the 
United States. 

When the Mexicans refused to get on their 
knees to the State Department we slapped on 
a retaliatory rule which is almost an exclu- 
sion rule. 

We refused to respect reciprocity on equal 
terms with the Mexicans. 

The Mexican law is that any citizen of the 
United States can enter Mexican border cities 
without a passport or tourist card of any 
kind. The idea is that the border towns 
must have intercity business and they can- 
not be separated any more than the suburbs 
of Washington, D. C., can be separated from 
Washington. 

But our people refused to go along with the 
Mexicans. After several years of arguing, the 
third-string boys in Washington came up 
with a passport this past month with a mul- 
tiple entry card for $10. 

This slaps the Mexicans right square in 
the face by refusing to allow them to enter 
our border cities as they allow us to enter 
theirs on an equal basis. 

The Mexicans are high on human dignity. 
They piace their dignity about a $10 bill. 

No amount of protest to President Truman 
directly, or to the State Department directly, 
has been able to give the Mexicans back their 
dignity which this discriminatory attitude 
has taken from them. 

Another boomerang affecting our relations 
with Mexico is the wetback problem. 

If Washington would use 5 percent of its 
wisdom and ability there would never be a 
wetback problem. 

Our treaty with Mexico, covering the divid- 
ing of the waters of the Rio Grande, calls for 
a@ series of dams. This treaty was forced 
down the throats of the Mexicans. The ben- 
efits from the one dam which is under con- 
struction will go 98 percent to the United 
States. 

By building a dam every 40 miles, either 
low or high, from the Rio Grande Vailey to 
El Paso the surplus power, the irrigation 
and general development would afford Mex- 
ico a prosperity zone on her side of the river 
which no Mexican worker would want to 
cross. 

But no, our pin-heads in Washington, 
who control this treaty covering the Rio 
Grande, fail to see that the weiback prob- 
lem could be solved and stop communistic 
ideas from spreading or growing on either 
side of the Rio Grande because prosperity 
and food—not cannons or bombs—are the 
only answer to communism. 

Last October I was in Washington discuss- 
ing with the Army and the State Depart- 
ment not only the loss of Mexican friend- 
ship to this country but the loss of all Latin 
America to the United States. 

I talked to a few people in the State De- 
partment and the Army who genuinely knew 
the situation and were sincere about it. But 
they admitted that they were totally help- 
less. 

So it’s no wonder Mexico refused a mutual 
defense pact with the United States a few 
days ago. 

There are several things that the Mexicans 
will not sacrifice at the hands of Uncle Sam 
or anyone else. I would put human dignity 
at the top of that list. 

Nor does Mexico relish the idea that every 
plan which comes out of Washington is 
meant to benefit the United States 90 percent 
and Mezico 10 percent. 

The Mexicans know as much about a 50-50 
proposition as we do. 
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If this trend continues Russia will not 
need to invade Asia, Europe, or Latin America 
in order to isolate the United States. 

Our third-rate boys in the War Depart- 
ment and the State Department in Wash- 
ington are isolating us faster and more com- 
pletely than all the propaganda that is com- 
ing out of Moscow. 


Rubber-Stamp Grand Juries 17 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. iuincs'! 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Los An- 
geles Examiner of February 29, 1952, 
Rubber-Stamp Grand Juries. This ar- 
ticle points out the need for legislation 
such as the bill that I have introduced 
in collaboration with the junior Senator 
from California, Mr. Nrxon. This bill 
would allow grand juries to employ in- 
dependent investigators and counsel and 
would reduce the control exercised over 
grand juries by United States attorneys. 

The editorial follows: 

Russer-Stamp GRAND JURIES 


Another good reason why the law that 
deals with the Federal grand-jury system 
should be amended, was supplied by Chief 
Federal Judge Yankwich when he dismissed 
the “special” 1951 grand jury which was 
investigating racketeering in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Judge Yankwich’s action, within the ex- 
isting law, doubtless was correct. 

“They have been discharged. They no 
longer have any power to function as a grand 
jury. What they are trying to do is an ir- 
regular procedure. There is no ‘special’ 
grand jury.” 

Federal grand juries, Judge Yankwich 
commented, can speak only through the 
courts by indicting or not indicting. 

Under the present rules, they may not in- 
vestigate, inquire, or report independently. 

They are bound to act only on matters the 
Government chooses to present through the 
United States Attorney, who alone has the 
power to do so. 

That is precisely the flaw in the Federal 
grand-jury system that California's Senator 
Nixon and Representative Hmuincs seek to 
correct in a bill now before Congress. 

This law would allow grand juries to em- 
ploy independent investigators and counsel. 

It would revive the original task of grand 
juries, which is to act as a committee of the 
people reporting offenses it believes should 
be tried by the courts. 

The present system reverses the proce- 
dure and, in effect, makes grand juries the 
rubber stamp of a political edministration. 

For the United States Attorney General is 
a political appointee, a party functionary. 
His subordinates are bound to follow parti- 
san lines of thought. Thus, a Government 
bureau has the power to pick out, for politi- 
cal reasons, what grand juries should con- 
sider or not consider. 

This was dramatically proved in San Fran- 
cisco last year, when the Internal Revenue 
Bureau scandals broke. 

A young assistant United States attorney, 
against orders and on his own hook, gave evi- 
dence to the grand jury that the Govern- 
ment was not inclined to present, since it 
damaged another Government bureau. 


Although he was scolded and nearly fired 
according 


of graft and crookedness that shocked, and 
continue to shock, the people. 

“I realized then,” said Senator Nixon, 
“that the law was deficient as it now stands.” 

Certainly the very nature of grand juries 
is to find out what’s wrong, report it to the 
courts, and be guided by counsel of its own 
choice. 

Otherwise, as now happens, they become 
the passive tools of a political machine that 
seeks to conceal its own blunders and mis- 
deeds. 

The law is not right when it muzzles grand 
juries and gives party politics a chance to 
hide or ignore its own delinquencies. 

Grand juries should become again the 
instruments of democratic justice, and never 
again be relegated to the humiliating role 
of yes-men to a bureacracy. 


Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \¥ 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN < 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of old-age assistance is of vital 
interest to many millions of American 
citizens, particularly our elderly citizens 
who cepend on this form of assistance 
in their declining years of life. I believe 
that sooner or later we will have to give 
this problem greater and more earnest 
consideration, and for this reason I am 
pleased to insert into the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject by the Honorable 
Oscar R. Ewing, the Federal Security 
Administrator. 

This address was delivered by Mr. 
Ewing before B'nai Brith Women’s 
Chapter, Ne. 776, of New York on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1952, and was as follows: 

Appress* By Oscar R. EWING, FEDERAL 

Security ADMINISTRATOR 

I am very happy to be here and to help you 
install your first group of officers. Everyone 
knows how vital a part B'nai B'rith plays in 
the American community, as an intelligent, 
civic-minded, and energetic body of Amer- 
ican Jews. It is hardly necessary for me to 
speak in praise of B’nai B'rith. Its record 
through the years speaks for itself. It is one 
of the most valuable organizations in Amer- 
ican life. And I am glad that the ladies of 
the New York City Department of Welfare 
have taken the initiative in establishing this 


new lodge of B'nai B'rith. I congratulate you” 


and your new officers, and I welcome you as 
a fellow American, a fellow New Yorker, and 
a fellow laborer in the vineyard of human 
welfare. 

You are familiar with the increasing tempo 
of the attacks on the welfare program, espe- 
cially public assistance. I think it is healthy 
for us to stand away from our daily work 
for a few moments, and take a long and ob- 
jective look at the implications of what we 
are doing. It seems to me that this is the 


7 At the installation of officers ceremony, 
Women's Chapter No. 776, B'nai B'rith, of the 
New York City Department of Welfare, at the 
Free Synagogue, 30 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
New York City, Tuesday evening, 8 p. m., 
February 26, 1952, 
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time and place for me to do just that with 
you. 

We are, of course, dealing with human be- 
ings. And we are likely to get the proper 
perspective only if we remember the human 
elements in the vast program we call public 
assistance. These human elements have not 
really changed in the passing generations; 
but the ways in which we deal with them 
have certainly changed. 

In the days when families were big, my 
grandparents had 15 children. They lived 
on an Indiana farm 5 miles west of Greens- 
burg, halfway between Indianapolis and Cin- 
cinnati. My father used to tell me the stor- 
ies of his boyhood—and I suppose that 
Indiena boyhoods were about the happiest in 
the world. Yet they could have their bitter 
moments, too. 

There was the time, my father told me, 
when the old John Robinson Circus came 
to Greensburg. Father was about 12 years 
old then, and when he looked at the garish 
posters, with the daring ladies in tights and 
the pictures of elephants and tigers, he knew 
there was nothing in his life he would ever 
want to do so much as to see that John 
Robinson Circus. I suppose he must have 
teased my grandfather abovt it a good deal; 
and so, probably, did the other 14 children. 
But circus tickets cost 25 cents apiece, and 
15 quarters added up to a lot of money for 
a farm family in those days. 

It happened that my grandfather had a 
hired man named Tom Barry. I knew him 
much later, of course, and I remember him 
as a good-sized old man, with a red face, 
a soft voice (when he spoke), and a mouth 
so empty of teeth that I always waited for 
his chin to collide with his nose when he 
chewed. Tom Barry \as a young man, 
though, when my father was 12, and I have 
nv doubt his wages were rather slim. But 
father was a favorite of his, and Tom Barry 
slipped him a quarter for the circus. 

That was many, many years ago; and in 
time Tom Barry became old and even more 
silent, and hurdly able to do any work. 
Grandfather and grandmother had died, 
and the 15 children had grown up and mar- 
ried and drifted .. little apart, as American 
families do. But my father still lived in 
Greensburg, and he still kept an eye on old 
Tom Barry. Tom owned a little house south 
of the Big Four railroad tracks, but he had 
no savings to live on. Until his death, my 
father helped him out with the grocery bills, 
and gave him the money he -.eeded for 
clothes, chewing tobacco, and once in a while 
a bottle of liquor. It was the most natural 
thing in the world for father to do; for 
never in his life did he forget that he owed 
old Tom Barry a good deal more than the 
quarter Tom had slipped him when the circus 
came to town. 

Neither my father nor anybody else in 
Greensburg thought of Tom Barry as an ob- 
ject of charity, and certainly not of pity. 
In the cities, I suppose, the charitable com- 
mittees were helping out the needy who were 
in distress, but in our small town we thought 
of Tom Barry as a man who had worked 
hard and lived long—a pretty useful citizen 
in his silent, unpretentious way—and if my 
father supported him it was because, in 
a sense, he was part of the family. 

Today, I think (and I say it with no dis- 
respect to my father), Tom Barry would 
probably not have been supported by father; 
he would have been on relief—or, in the 
more accurate term, old-age assistance. 

America has changed, and our habits have 
changed with the times. Somehow, as our 
Nation has grown, as the machine increas- 
ingly dominates our ways of living, as human 
beings become more distant from one an- 
other, we have lost the sense of personal 
responsibility for one another. Inevitably, 
we had to replace it with something else, 
and now we have given Government more 
and more of the responsibility for helping 
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people when they are not able to help them- 
selves. Tom Barry, were he alive today, 
might be receiving public assistance through 
the Greensburg welfare authorities, and the 
money he would receive would have come to 
him partly from the local taxpayers and 
partly from taxpayers throughout the coun- 
try; at the present time the Federal Treas- 
ury is paying out about $800,000,000 a year 
to be used by the States as part of their 
of old-age assistance. 

This is a small part of our national in- 
come and it is needed by only a small pro- 
portion of our people. Nevertheless, it is 
too much. Any relief is too much relief for 
Americans. We all like to pay our own way. 
To that end, over the past 16 years we have 
established a new system of helping people 
when they become older. Through Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance—commonly 
known as social security—we now make it 
possible for 46,000,000 wage earners to share 
with their employers in building up an in- 
surance fund out of which benefits can be 
paid to them, under certain circumstances, 
when they reach 65, or when the family 
bread winner dies and leaves a widow and 
small children unable to support themselves. 
This is social insurance; it is different from 
commercial insurance only in the sense that, 
because it is compulsory and because it 
covers so many Americans, it can provide 
insurance benefits that private enterprise 
could not possibly undertake. 

In the 1930’s, people believed that this 
kind of social insurance would gradually 
take the place of public assistance, and that 
eventually nobody—or almost nobody— 
would have to be on relief at all. The idea 
was that unemployment insurance would 
take care of people temporarily thrown out 
of work through no fault of their own, and 
that other forms of social insurance would 
take care of the elderly, the feeble, the sick, 
and the children who were in need. 

In my father’s day, of course, it was not 
unusual for people like Tom Barry to be cared 
for by their relatives or their friends. Such 
care was not necessarily a matter of financial 
support. It was a matter of big families, 
with a place for everyone. On the farms 
of Indiana, when I was a boy, many a fam- 
ily took it for granted that grandpa might 
help out a little with the milking in the 
cool of a summer forenoon, and maybe sit 
on the porch in the hot afternoon, half- 
asleep over the weekly paper from the county 
seat; and that grandma would sit in the 
kitchen, darning socks as long as her spec- 
tacles were good enough to let her see the 
stitches, and giving advice on the cooking 
and baking. 

The family was a potent force in the 
America of those days. It held together, 
especially on the farms. But in the cities the 
tenements were being built, and the slums 
and sweatshops and factories were growing, 
and as the years passed we became more and 
more a nation of city dwellers: The ram- 
bling houses with the shady porches and trees 
along the sidewalk gave way to the apart- 
ment houses, the housing developments, the 
small homes just big enough for the im- 
mediate family, with no room for the in- 
laws. 

When the depression came, and millions of 
self-respecting people were thrown out of 
work, year after year, it was hardly possible 
for families to take care of their own. There 
just wasn’t money enough for food, or 
shelter, to go around. Inevitably, Americans 

began to reconsider their traditional atti- 
tude toward human welfare. The depression 
had shown that the problems of survival 
were now too big to be left exclusively to the 
responsibility of individuals. So they de- 
cided to use Government as a vehicle through 
which they could assume such responsibility 
cooperatively. 

But the social legislation which came out 
of this decision was something more than a 
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simple matter of emergency solutions for 
emergency dilemmas. Most of these laws 
are by now taken for granted by all Ameri- 
cans. When the war came, pushing nearly 
13,000,C00 young men and women into uni- 
form and impelling families to move from 
place to place as defense production went 
into full swing, the further breakdown of 
close family responsibility was at least slowed 
down because of these very same social laws. 

One of the most important of these was 
the Social Security Act, first passed in 1935 
and later an.ended by the Congress to make 
it broaded and more inclusive. While most 
of us tend to think of old-age and survivors 
insurance when we speak of social security, 
the fact is that the act covers not only social 
insurance but also public assistance. 

“Public assistance” is the modern name for 
relief. In recent months there has been 
much controversy over the burden of such 
relief, and in all parts of the country people 
are asking whether it is not costing too much, 
and whether the whole thing cannot some- 
how be done away with. 

It is always healthy for a democratic nation 
to question both the philosophy and the 
management of its laws. But these ques- 
tions do not have much meaning unless 
they arise out of a knowledge of the facts. 

The Government’s public assistance pro- 
gram is a Federal-State partnership. This 
means that the money spent for relief in 
each State comes from a combination of 
Federal and State funds. But Federal funds 
can be used only for assistance to four kinds 
of people in need: the aged, the blind, the 
permanently and totally disabled, and de- 
pendent children. In all, there are 5,000,- 
000 people who fall into one or another of 
these four groups. Added to this—but re- 
ceiving help only from State or local govern- 
ments—are approximately 600,000 needy per- 
sons who are not in these categories. 

No State is required to go into partnership 
with the Federal Government in conducting 
its public-assistance program. If it does not 
wish to meet the standards spelled out by 
Congress in the Social Security Act, if it does 
not consider the relief problem important 
within its borders, or if it wants to stand 
on States’ rights, there is nothing that com- 
pels any State to take advantage of the Fed- 
eral law. In fact, however, all the States 
have old-age assistance; all have aid to de- 
pendent children; all but one have aid to 
the blind; and 32 States and Territories have 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
and 4 others have this program without 
Federal funds. 

Though both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments share the costs of these programs, 
each State initiates and runs its own relief 
operation, so long as it stays within the 
rather broad limits laid down by Congress. 
It is the State which decides who can get 
relief. The State also decides how much 
shall be paid. Washington puts up part of 
the money, and Congress has designated the 
Federal Security Administrator as the official 
who makes sure that the terms of the Fed- 
eral law are met. 

The 5,000,000 people receiving public as- 
sistance make up about 3 percent of our total 
population. The total includes about 2,750,- 
000 people 65 years of age or older; about 
2,000,000 children under 18, and needy moth- 
ers or other adults taking care of them; 
about 100,000 blind persons; and about 100,- 
000 totally and permanently disabled. 

The very size of this group certainly de- 
serves some analysis. This is a time of high 
employment. Our national income is bigger 
than ever in our history. We are enjoying 
peak prosperity and production. The very 
fact that we are mobilizing for defense makes 
jobs more available than ever before. Why 
then are so many millions on relief? 

But plainly, these are the people who have 
been left behind, people who would suffer 
and even die without outside help. A few 
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hundred of them may, indeed, be chisel- 
ers—although I should add that there are 
very few cases of chiseling in the categorics 
which call for Federal funds and the mect- 
ing of congressional standards. By and 
large, these are people who cannot earn their 
own livings because they are too old; or 
too young; or too sick; or blind; or disabled; 
or, as mothers, too busy raising their chil- 
dren. The average age of those who receive 
old-age assistance is about 75, and more 
than half are women. As for dependent 
children, they receive aid when the wage 
earner in their family has died, or become 
disabled, or disappeared. There are many 
cases where fathers have run out on their 
obligation to support their own children. 
Public assistance, in such instances, does not 
help the fathers; but it does help the chil- 
dren, who certainly cannot be held respon- 
sible for their own plight. 

Obviously, if such people cannot earn thcir 
own livelihoods, they have very little choice 
about how they are going to survive. They 
must turn somewhere in their desperation. 
And the plain truth is that most cannot get 
much help, if any, from their families or 
neighbors. Some States have tried to en- 
force laws that place an obligation on rela- 
tives to support families in need. They have 
found the job almost impossible. You can- 
not Icgislate human sympathy or family re- 
sponsibility; neither can you legislate facts 
out of existence. 

The facts show that we are now going 
through a quiet revolution in the make-up 
of our population. The number and pro- 
portion of old people have been growing rap- 
idly. In the past 10 years, the number of 
people 65 and over has increased twice as 
rapidly as the population as a whole. Ad- 
vances in medical science, gains in Control 
of infectious diseases, and better living con- 
ditions have made it possible for more and 
more people to live longer. There are now 
four times as many older people in America 
as there were in the year 1900, and within 
the next 25 years we may have twice as many 
as there are today. Meantime, our child 
population has also increased hugely. The 
number of children under 5 years old has 
gone up 55 percent in the last 10 years. 

Another thing we must reckon with is in- 
flation. Many old people lived out their 
working lives with the idea that they were 
putting aside enough savings to take care of 
themselves when they became too old to 
work. But the dollar does not buy as much 
today as it did, say, in 1939. With small fixed 
incomes and rising prices, many self-respect- 
ing old people now find it impossible to 
make ends meet. They must turn to their 
relatives for help; and if their relatives can- 
not help them, they must turn, however re- 
luctantly, to public assistance. 

As for dependent children, there are some 
special facts to contend with. During World 
War II our marriage rates skyrocketed, and 
so did our birth rate. But there was also a 
substantial increase in the number of di- 
vorces and separations—and broken families. 
Divorce and illegitimacy rose to all-time 
peaks in 1947. Families that break up be- 
cause of marital difficulties, or because the 
wage earner dies or becomes disabled, do not 
usually have much chance to share in our 
current prosperity. In 1949 one out of every 
four families headed by a woman had an 
annual money income of less than a thou- 
sand dollars, including the money received 
from assistance. 

These are some of the reasons why we have 
5,000,000 old people, children, blind persons, 
and disabled persons receiving Federal-State 
assistance today. When you understand 
these reasons you begin to realize why the 
figure is not so astonishing as it may have 
seemed at first glance. 

Nor is the financial burden as heavy as one 
might expect. In fact, it is considerably 
lighter than it was a decade ago. Out of our 





financial load of public assistance indefi 
nitely. 

Ever since social security first came into 
being we have hoped that the original theory 


of time the insurance 

the numbers on relief. And the 1950 amend: 

ments to the Social Security Act have now, 
apparently, turmed the tide. Ten million 
additional people were brought into the in- 
surance system; and payments were in- 
creased. 

By the end of 1951 there were half a mil- 
lion fewer persons on relief than in Decem- 
ber of 1950. That is a very sizable drop. The 
trend has at last been reversed. Since Janu- 
ary 1951 the total public-assistance case load 
has decreased regularly each month. 

The reason is only partly to be found in 
the greater job opportunities and higher 
wages of 1951 and 1952. It les, at least as 
much, in the expansion of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance by Congress last year. 

For the first time since we have had these 
laws there are more ms receiving 


aged perso 
insurance than assistance. All through 1951 


ing his years of employment, and they are 
matched by payments from his employer. 
They are his, not because his fellow citizens 
have a sense of humanitarian responsibility 
for him, but because he has a right to them. 
They require no means test, no intimation 
of humiliation. They are just as matter-of- 
fact and businesslike as the commercial 
insurance you collect when your car has been 
damaged in a collision. 

In view of the new trends, I believe we do 
have a chance to cut the cost of public 
assistance in the United States. But there 
are two big things we must do if we are to 
speed up this process. One requires legis- 


other necessities. Should we not increase the 
benefits further? 
Third. Is it not logical that a worker who 


~ Is obliged to retire from gainful employ- 
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way in which we can reduce relief. We must 
, amid the revolutionary changes and 


would call for something of a 
with the help of the press and the 
magazines of America, the radio and tele- 
vision and motion-picture industries, the 
civic and fraternal organizations, the social 
scientists, the religious leaders of America. 
This is not a job for the Federal Government, 
or for any local government. It is a job for 
each of us, as citizens and as human beings. 
It involves a recognition of the social and 
historical influences that have split the fam- 
ily almost as violently as our scientists have 
split the atom. Today our problem is to 
mend the split, within the needs and real- 
ities of our time, so that each of us will be 
ready to assume greater personal responsi- 
bility for the well-being and happiness of 
our relatives. 

We have, in sum, the task oi giving a 1951 
meaning to that age-old commandment: 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” 


Uniform Rules of Practice for United 
States District Courts in New York— 
A Progressive Step ‘A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 7 


OF NEW YORK ! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago the United States district 
courts for the eastern district and for 
the southern district of New York 
adopted uniform rules governing the 
local practice in those courts. So far 
as I know this is the first time that Fed- 
eral courts in separate districts have 
joined together in promulgating uni- 
form rules of practice in their courts. 
Chief Judge Robert A. Inch of the east- 
ern district and Chief Judge John C. 
Knox of the southern district, and their 
fellow judges, are to be congratulated for 
making this progressive step in the in- 
terest of the work in their courts and 
facilitating by attorneys with 
the resulting benefit to the public. 

The work of preparing these rules and 
resolving the existing differences of 
practice between the two courts was 
done by a committee appointed by the 
courts. The committee in the eastern 
district consists of Hon. Louis J. Castel- 
lano and Samuel C. Duberstein, able ref- 
erees in bankruptcy for that district; 
Frank C. Mason, a well-known attorney 
in Federal practice; and Charles J. Zinn, 
who is known to the membership of the 
House for his work as law revision coun- 
sel, particularly in supervising the revi- 
sion of the Federal Judicial Code and 











Criminal Code and other titles of the 
United States Code. The committee in 
the southern district consists of four at- 
torneys all of whom are experts in var- 
ious phases of Federal practice: Messrs, 
Harold Harper, Michael Feiring, Wer- 
ner Ilsen, and George L. Varian. 

The committees received the constant 
and capable cooperation of Percy G. B. 
Gilkes, the clerk of the court in the east- 
ern district, and William V. Connell, 
clerk of the court in the southern dis- 
trict, who have rendered valuable service 
to the bench and bar in both districts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including the following 
orders entered by the respective courts 
in this matter: 


ORDER OF THE UNITED £-ATEs District Court 
FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT oF NEw YORK 
ApopTING LocAL RULES 


IN THE MATTER OF RULES OF PRACTICE IN THIS 
COURT 


Present: Hon. Robert A. Inch, Hon. Clar- 
ence G. Galston, Hon. Mortimer W. Byers, 
Hon. Matthew T. Abruzzo, Hon. Harold M. 
Kennedy, Hon. Leo F. Rayfiel. 

The circuit conference for the second cir- 
cuit having heretofore recommended that 
appropriate steps Fe taken to formulate uti- 
form rules of practice in the district courts 
of this circuit as nearly as may be; and to 
that end committees of practicing attorneys 
having been appointed in the southern and 
eastern districts, respectively, to make ap- 
propriate recommendations; and the said 
committees having filed joint interim re- 
ports which have been examined and con- 
sidered by the members of our respective 
courts sitting in conference; and final action 
thereon now being deemed appropriate, this 
court upon its own motion does hereby 

Order: (a) The general rules, the civil 
rules, the criminal rules, the admiralty rules, 
the bankruptcy rules, and the calendar rules, 
attached hereto, are hereby approved and 
adopted to govern applicable practice in 
this court. 

(b) The court hereby acknowledges a deep 
sense of appreciation to Louis J. Castellano, 
Samuel C. Dubersvein, Frank C. Mason, and 
Charles J. Zinn, the attorneys heretofore so 
appointed in this district, and to Harold 
Harper, Michael Feiring, Werner Ilsen and 
George L. Varian, the attorneys heretofore 
so appointed in the southern district, for 
the extended and helpfui labors which they 
have rendered in the performance of this 
onerous task, in which they have enlisted 
the constant and helpful cooperation of 
Percy G. B. Gilkes, the clerk of this court, 
and William V. Connell, the clerk of the court 
in the southern district. 

(c) These gentlemen are designated as a 
standing committee on the rules of this 
court. 

(d) The effective date of the said rules is 
to be at the beginning o* business on March 
1, 1952 

Rorert A. INCH, 
CLARENCE G. GALSTON, 
MoRTIMER W. BYERS, 
MatrTuFw T. ABRUzzO, 
Haroitp M. KENNEDY, 
Lso F. RAYFIEL, 

United States District Judges. 

Brooxiyn, N. Y., February 6, 1952. 


ORDER OF THE UNITED States District Court 
FOR THE SOUTHERN District oF New Yore 
ADOPTING LocaL RULES 


IN THE MATTER OF RULES OF PRACTICE IN THIS 
COURT 

Present: Hon. John C. Knox, Hon. Henry 

W. Goddard, Hon. William Bondy, Hon. Vin- 

cent L. Leibell, Hon. John W. Clancy, Hon. 

Edward A. Conger, Hon. Sylvester J. Ryan, 
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Hon. Samuel H. Kaufman, Hon. John F. X. 
McGohey, Hon. Irving R. Kaufman, Hon. 
Gregory F. Noonan, Hon. Sidney Sugarman, 
Hon. Edward Weinfeld, Hon. Thomas F. Mur- 
phy, Hon. Edward J. Dimock, Hon. David N. 
Edelstein. 

The circuit conference for the second cir- 
cuit having heretofore recommended that 
appropriate steps be taken to formulate uni- 
form rules of practice in the district courts of 
this circuit as nearly as may be; and to that 
end committees of practicing attorneys hav- 
ing been appointed in the southern and east- 
ern districts, respectively, to make appro- 
priate recommendations; and the said com- 
mittees having filed joint interim reports 
which have been examined and considered by 
the members of our respective courts sitting 
in conference; and final action thereon now 
being deemed appropriate, this court upon 
its own motion does hereby 

Order: (a) the general rules, the civil rules, 
the admiralty rules, and the bankruptcy 
rules, attached hereto, are hereby approved 
and adopted to govern applicable practice 
in this court except such rules as are desig- 
nated as applicable solely to the United 
States district court for the eastern district 
of New York. The calendar rules were ap- 
proved and adopted by this court by an order 
dated June 4, 1951. The criminal rules were 
approved and adopted by this court by an 
order dated December 17, 1951. 

(b) The court hereby acknowledges a decp 
sense of appreciation to Harold Harper, 
Michael Feiring, Werner Ilsen, and George L. 
Varian, the attorneys heretofore so appointed 
in this district and to Louis J. Castellano, 
Samuel C. Duberstein, Frank C. Mason, and 
Charles J. Zinn, the attorneys heretofore so 
appointed in the eastern district, for the ex- 
tended and helpful labors which they have 
rendered in the performance of this onerous 
task, in which they have enlisted the con- 
stant and helpful cooperation of William V. 
Connell, the clerk of this court and Percy G. 
B. Gilkes, the clerk of the court in the east- 
ern district. 

(c) These gentlemen are designated as a 
standing committee on the rules of this 
court. 

(d) The effective date of the general rules, 
the civil rules, the admiralty rules, and the 
bankruptcy rules is to be at the beginning 
of business on March 1, 1952. 

The calendar rules by an order of this court 
went into effect on July 1, 1951. 

The criminal rules by an order of this court 
went into effect on January 1, 1952. 

Jno. C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, Wm. 
Bondy, Vincent L. Leibell, John W. 
Clancy, Edward A. Conger, Sylvester 
J. Ryan, Samuel H. Kaufman, John F. 
X. McGohey, Irving R. Kaufman, 
Gregory F. Noonan, Sidney Sugarman, 
Edward Weinfeld, Thos. F. Murphy, E. 
J. Dimock, David N. Edelstein, United 
States District Judges. 


New Yor«, N. Y., ae 6, 1952. 


Peace and Pancakes 7,9 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE N 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 26 there was held in Liberal, Kans., 
and Olney, England, the third annual 
Shrove Tuesday international pancake 
race. This event has aroused great in- 
terest in both this country and Eng- 
land as a constructive effort in the di- 
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rection of bringing about a better un- 
derstanding between the people of two 
great nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith Associated Press stor- 
ies from Liberal, Kans., and Olney, Eng- 
land, describing this event and also an 
editorial from the Hutchinson (Kans.) 
News-Herald for February 27, and an 
editorial from the Southwest Daily 
Times, of Liberal, Kans., on the same 
date: 


LiseraL HichH ScHoot SENIOR WINS PANCAKE 
Race 


LiIBerAL, KaNs.—An 18-year-old blonde 
flashed her heels to an apron-clad field of 
flapjack flippers Tuesday to bring the inter- 
national pancake racing title to the United 
States for the first time. 

The new champion is Donna Joan Zimmer- 
man, a Liberal High School senior. 

She dashed across the finish line in the 
Liberal section of the third annual Shrove 
Tuesday competition between the women of 
Liberal and Olney, England, in the record 
time of 1 minute and 8 seconds. 

That was 2.8 seconds faster than the show- 
ing of Mrs. Isobel Dix, winner of the Olney 
race which was run 6 hours earlier. 

The previous record in the international 
event was sct by Mrs. Brian Mynard of Olney, 
who was clocked in 1 minute 10% seconds in 
winning the title in 1950. 

The races are run over similar 415-yard 
courses here and in Olney. Contestants are 
required to toss a pancake into the air and 
catch it in a skillet twice—once at the start 
of the race and again at the finish. 

Pancake races have featured Shrove Tues- 
day observance in England for more than 500 
years, but they're something new in Liberal. 
The Kansas women got into the act in 1950 
when they sent a challenge to Olmey. The 
English runners won the two previous races. 

Miss Zimmerman was an out-of-breath but 
extremely happy girl when she learned she 
had won the championship. 

“I don’t know how I did it,” she said. “I 
couldn't tell where I was in the race until the 
very finish. They were all right on my heels.” 

A crowd estimated by the State highway 
patrol at 10,000 persons saw Donna Joan 
across the finish line about 8 feet ahead of 
the nearest of her 21 competitors. An En- 
lish war bride, Mrs. Joan Small, formerly of 
Liverpool, finished fifteenth. 

Gov. Edward F. Arn gave the winner the 
traditional “kiss of peace,” but he had to 
do it twice. He ‘rst kissed Miss Zimmerman 
on the cheek and then, to satisfy photog- 
raphers, gave a repeat performance, this 
time on th> lips. 

An estimated 3,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren turned out at Olney to watch Mrs. 
Dix beat 24 other runners in winning the 
race there for the second time. Mrs. Dix, 
22-year-old wife of a male nurse, won the 
Olney event and the international crown last 
year in 1 minute 12.1 seconds. 

Mrs. Dix received a kiss from Verger Bill 
Mynard of the Church of the Saints Peter 
and Paul. 

Among those watching the contest in Eng- 
land were Rev. L. R. Templin, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Liberal, and his 
daughter, Rosemary. 

Because of the period of mourning for the 
late King George VI, Britain was not repre- 
sented officially at the Liberal race. Capt. H. 
Cotton Minchin, British Consul at Kansas 
Cit’, attended the two previous races here. 

Miss Zimmerman received a bouquet of 
roses, @ prayer book, and a handkerchief 
from Olney, in addition to $350 in gift cer- 
tificates, and a pressure cooker, awarded by 
the Liberal Janior Chamber of Commerce. 
The roses were presented by Lincoln Kilby, 
Vandalia, Mo., mail carrier, who toured Great 
Britain as a man-in-the-street ambassador 
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last year to study the effects of socialism 
on the people of that country. 

In Olney, Mrs. Dix’s presents included a 
pressure cooker, the gift of the people of 
Liberal. The presentation was made by 
Betty Middleton, Redlands, Calif., a second 
secretary of the American Embassy in 
London. 

Mrs. Wallace Naegele, 18, one of the pre- 
race favorites, fainted near the end of the 
race. 

Miss Zimmerman, 124 pounds, is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Don Zimmerman, 
Her proud grandparents are Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Zimmerman and Mrs. Perry Buckley, 
all of Liberal. 


OLNEY, ENGLAND.—Donna Zimmerman's 
record-busting capture of the international 
Shrove Tuesday pancake racing title at Lib- 
eral, left British fans flat as a flapjack—but 
determined to come back. 

Said Vicar Ronald W. Collins, mentor of 
pancake racing in Olney and ardent sup- 
porter of the race’s counterpart in Liberal: 

“We'll be back.” 

According to some folk in Olney—a town 
where pancake racing is a pretty serious 
matter—there may have been faster times 
even than Donna's in the past but nobody 
knows about them. Olney’s women and girls 
have been running the race since 1445 but 
historians never got around to handing down 
the winning times 

Said Vicar Collins when the news of Lib- 
eral's win came: 

“We in Olney send Miss Zimmerman heart- 
iest congratulations on a splendid race. It’s 
all in a sporting spirit and it has done a 
great deal to cement friendship between the 
United States and Britain. But we're deter- 
mined to get that skillet back next Shrove 
Tuesday.” 

The skillet—a silver one—is the interna- 
tional pancake racing trophy which the gals 
of Olney and Liberal have been competing 
for since 1950. So far it’s been won twice by 
Olney people—by Mrs. Mynard, who copped it 
for the 1950 record performance and by Mrs. 
Dix who showed her compatriots the back 
of her running sneakers last year. 

Sadly, Vicar Collins handed the gleaming 
utensil to Rev. Lester Templin who was in 
Olney to see the race. 

Dr. Templin, who packed the silver gadget 
away for shipping to Liberal with him when 
he leaves next Thursday, said. 

“The Liberal girls didn’t let me down, after 
all. But these Olney flapjack sprinters will 
come back next year if they can. Liberal will 
have to be right in there.” 


[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald 
of February 27, 1952] 


PANCAKES FOR PEACE 


Some 400 years ago, legend has it, a maiden 
in an English village was in such a hurry to 
get to church on a Shrove Tuesday, she 
picked up the griddle on which she was cook- 
ing pancakes and raced all the way down the 
cobbied street without spilling a flapjack. 
Ever since, the event has been celebrated an- 
nually in Olney, England. 

In consequence, several housewives in a 


Through this simple little competition, 
which just grew up, an English town and an 
American one have come to feel a community 
of interest that no public or private agency, 
deliberately trying to produce it, could have 
brought about. 

If the people up and down the main streets 
of American, English, German, French, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and Indian towns could de- 
velop just enough communication to realize 
they were pretty much alike down under their 
separate customs, the cold war would soon 
dissolve and with it all threats of a hot one. 

The greatest present trouble with the world 
is that there aren’t enough Pancake Derbies. 
The next time Hutchinson throws a Pow- 
Wow it should challenge the pioneers of 
Pinsk to a whisker-growing match with the 
finalists to be judged by international tele- 
vision. 


[From the Southwest Daily Times, Liberal, 
Kans., of February 27, 1952] 
Recorp PANCAKE Day 
Pancake Day 1952 now is history, and his- 
tory it was as Liberal captured the interna- 
tional title after losing two consecutive years 
to their English cousins. This win is even 


- more outstanding when the fact is consid- 


ered that English women have been running 
these pancake flipping 415-yard races for 
more than 500 years, while here in the United 
States it has been attempted only twice 
before. 

Not only did Liberal win the event this 
year, but a new record was set by Miss Joan 
Zimmerman, 18, who clipped the course in 
24%, seconds less than Mrs. Isabelle Dix of 
Olney, this year’s winner, who also was win- 
ner of the event there last year with 44jo 
seconds slower time than Miss Zimmerman 
this year. 

The international pancake race is acclaim- 
ing more and more recognition year after 
year, and in one way might be termed a 
minor Olympic event and at the same time 
bring about a better understanding between 
the United States and Engiand. It or simi- 
lar events might be a shining light in bring- 
ing about peaceful settlements between na- 
tions, before a shooting war is deemed the 
only way out. 

More pancake days, or similar events, be- 
tween nations could help bring about an 
everlasting peace in the world tomorrow. 

Liberal Jaycees are due greatful thanks for 
promoting a task of this proportion and 
nature, and at the same time one well done. 
Now we can look forward to Pancake Day 
1953. 


Fair Treatment for American 
Ex-Prisoners of War A 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS |) 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
for some time there has been at the desk 
of the Speaker petition No. 7 to dis- 


eration of the bill, H. R. 3719, intro- 
duced by our colleague from New Mexico, 
Mr. DEMPSEY. 

This bill is intended to correct a se- 
rious injustice done to our 132,000 for- 
mer prisoners of war. 

In order that our colleagues may bet- 
ter understand the necessity for early 
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action on this bill, under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial by Jack 
Russell appearing in the Army Times 
on February 23, 1952: 


PRISONERS OF POLITICS 
(By Jack Russell) 


The final chapter in the story of the 
shoddy handling of Uncle Sam’s former 
prisoners of war hasn't yet been written— 
but enough of the plot has been unfolded 
recently to turn a strong man’s stomach. 

There's still a chance the final chapter 
may contain enough bicarbonate to soothe 
the stomach, but it’s a cinch the bitter taste 
in our mouth will never be washed away. 

The plot of the story is typically simple: 
Uncle Sam has paid former enemy POW'’s 
compensation for captivity and labor to the 
tune of $1.20-€1.50 a day out of tax dollars-— 
while paying his own ex-POW’s a miserable 
$1 a day, at no cost to the taxpayer, for 
time spent under torture, starvation, and 
forced labor in enemy camps. 

With more than 300,000,000 of former 
enemy funds and properties vested in the 
Office of Alien Property (OAP)—all of which 
is theoretically available for payment of 
American POW claims—the United States 
has doled out a careful 850,000,000 to its 
own POW’s, while splurging more than $169,- 
000,000 on former enemy POW claims. 

And while foreign countries hold open 
season on the United States Treasury, the 
State Department has blocked action on a 
bill (H. R. 3719) which would pay $1.50 a 
day to American POW’s who performed in- 
voluntary labor or were subjected to in- 
humane treatment. 

The apparent reason for the State Depart- 
ment’s action is its desire to see the pending 
Japanese Peace Treaty ratified without 
amendment, and quickly. 

And no wonder. 

One provision of the treaty would return 
to Japanese nationals the bulk of the 875,- 
000,000 worth of Japanese interests vested 
in the OAP. The State Department's move 
to keep H. R. 3179 bottled up in the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee obviously 
is designed to hush up as much as possible 
this aspect of the treaty. 

But the move backfired, and the noise is 
still being heard in the halls of Congress. 

Representative JonN Dempsey, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, former Governor of New 
Mexico, smelled a rat and is now attempting 
to administer his own rat poison. 

He's presently rushing about Capitol Hill 
trying to gather 218 signatures on a petition 
to discharge the Commerce Committee from 
further consideration of the bill, thus forcing 
it to the floor of the House for a vote. 

Dempsey, whose home State has the high- 
est proportion of ex-POW’s to population, 
hasn't a chance of getting the required num- 
ber of John Henrys—and he probably knows 
it as well as anyone else, even though he 

success. 

But his campaign to get some sort of eq- 
uitable treatment for American ex-POW's 
can't and won't go completely unnoticed. 
It may even force the committee to recon- 
sider and report the bill out without State 
Department approval. 

The two dozen or so POW bills gathering 
dust in :ongressional committees can't go 
unnoticec! forever. 

The facts are too clear. 

Our Government, in the 6 years since 
World War II, has spent billions in foreign 
aid, hiked taxes twice, paid huge legal fees 
for services rendered the OAP, and spent 
millions in subsidies. 

It has wasted millions in maladministra- 
tion, gone through the deep freeze, mink 
coat, and 5-percenter phases, spent $13,000,- 
000,000 on the GI bill, granted pay raises to 
the services, given Government employees 
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several pay raises, and generally spread the 
taxpayers’ money generously around—from 
the South Pole to Lower Slobovia. 

Yet it so far has paid our ex-POW’s less 
than $50,000,000 for suffering human indig- 
nities beyond civilian belief. 

It has allowed fat lawyers to get fatter and 
former enemies to get richer out of the 
Alien Property funds. 

It has strictly abided by the terms of the 
Geneva Prisoner of War Convention of 1929— 
and then some—by tossing the former Axis 
powers more than $169,000,000 to settle their 
own POW claims. 

It is still paying enemy POW claims, 
thousands of them. 

And soon it may condone an alien-prop- 
erty grab which marks the opening wedge 
by outside pressure groups to raid the seized 
funds and deprive ex-POW’s of the monetary 
remuneration for their suffering, promised 
them when the OAP was set up. 

The grab attempt doesn’t stop with the 
Japanese Peace Treaty provisions. 

Presently on the Senate Calendar is an 
obscure bit of legislation sponsored by Sen- 
ator W1LL1AM Lancer, Republican, of North 
Dakota. Reported out of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee without public hearings— 
and this time without State Department 
disapproval—the bill would return to for- 
mer German and Japanese owners any seized 
property which was inherited from Ameri- 
can citizens or their successors in interest. 

While the bill would seem to be aimed at 
assuring aging Americans that they can safe- 
ly leave their property to foreign relatives, 
the real purpose is evident. 

Under the broad terms of the bill, a for- 
mer Nazi businessman could demand the re- 
turn of property confiscated from him dur- 
ing War II if he merely purchased it from 
another Nazi who inherited it from an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

This provision would force the return of 
many of the properties now vested in OAP, 
and cut down the ex-POW’s already-meager 
chances of ever getting additional compen- 
sation. 

Congressman Dempsey's discharge petition 
may force Congress to toss some crumbs to 
the former POW’s, but it won’t get at the 
roots of the matter or radically alter the 
standard plot. 

Until Uncle Sam’s diplomats begin to 
wake up to the fact that providing for one’s 
own should come first, there’ll be no sense 
expecting any equitable treatment for the 
men who once (long ago) prompted the re- 
mark, “Nothing’s too good for the veteran.” 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14, Mr. David Lawrence, in his 
Nation-wide syniicated column, posed 
10 questions which he said would be- 
come the major foreign-policy issues of 
the 1952 campaign. As the Herald Trib- 
une, in which I read the column, has seen 
fit to publish my letter on this subject, 
I believe the answers to Mr. Lawrence's 
questions should be before the American 
people and therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am inserting in the 
Recorp my letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune, 
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The letter follows: 


PEBRuaRY 20, 1952. 
The Eprtror, New York HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Str: On February 14, in your news- 
paper, David Lawrence posed 10 questions 
dealing with foreign policy during the past 
7 years. Mr. Lawrence wrote that if Mr. 
Truman should choose to run again he will 
automatically force into controversy as the 
major issue of the campaign the whole 7-year 
record of foreign policy from 1945 to date. 
I do not wish to discuss the merits of Mr. 
Lawrence’s conclusions in this regard, but 
it seems to me that certain of Mr. Lawrence’s 
questions are based on assunrptions that, 
in the light of the record, are extremely 
dubious. Because of this and because Mr. 
Lawrence himself vouches for the importance 
of these questicns, I believe that your readers 
would be interested in a factual reply. Asa 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House, I have been concerned On a day- 
to-day basis with these very matters. 

Here are Mr. Lawrence’s 10 questions, each 
followed by my reply: 

“1. Why, under the Truman-Acheson ad- 
ministration, was the supervision of atomic- 
energy secrets so careless that Russia stole 
the inside facts about the atom bomb from 
under our noses through Klaus Fuchs, whose 
entrance into the United States wasn’t prop- 
erly checked by the State Department?” 

I have checked the facts on the entrance 
of Klaus Fuchs into the United States with 
a member of the Joint Atcmic Energy Com- 
mittee of Congress. It is apparent that Mr. 
Lawrence is not supported by the facts in at- 
tempting to pin the Fuchs case on the Tru- 
man-Acheson administration. First of all, 
a visa was granted to Klaus Fuchs in Novem- 
ber 19483—more than a year before Mr. Tru- 
man became President and 5 years before 
Mr. Acheson became Secretary of State. 
Fuchs, I am told, was granted this visa as 
an Official of the British Government, upon 
the basis of a request of one of the top agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. When 
Fuchs came to America he worked in the 
Manhattan project, then under Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves. Security of personnel in the 
project is the responsibility of the project 
and not of the Department of State. While 
no loyal American can condone the treach- 
erous acts of Klaus Fuchs, it seems to me 
that Mr. Lawrence's attempt to pin the blame 
for these acts on what he describes as the 
Truman-Acheson administration is totally 
unwarranted. 

“2. Why were $80,000,000,000 spent between 
1945 and 1950 and yet an adequate Army, 
Navy, and Air Force were not available when 
the Korean war broke out?” 

The question of an adequate military 
force is closely linked to a nation's inten- 
tions and commitments. Without doubt, 
the German Army was adequate when Hitler 
invaded Poland. Nations that have adequate 
military forces often are nations prepared to 
undertake wars of aggression. I doubt that 
any peace-loving nation can ever have a 
really adequate military force. I believe, 
however, that an analysis of our military ex- 
penditures during the past 5 years will re- 
veal that we got our money’s worth in terms 
of security. 

In July 1950, Louis Johnson, then Secre- 
tary of Defense, wrote a detailed explana- 
tion of our expenditures for military pur- 
poses since World War II. Mr. Johnson ex- 
plained that 45 percent of the total ex- 
pended for the five fiscal years, 1946-50, 
went to pay for the cost of liquidating World 
War II. This included amounts paid for 
terminal leave to military personnel who 
were demobilized, amounts paid to war- 
time contractors whose contracts were termi- 
nated, and so on. A single item, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Johnson pointed out, such as 
terminal leave for enlisted men, amounted to 
$2,250,000,000 paid out during 1947 and 1948. 
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After deducting these liquidation costs, the 
total remaining for our Armed Forces during 
the 5-year period amounted to $48,000,000,- 
000, or less than $10,000,0C0,000 a year. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that during the 
postwar years there have been unusually 
heavy costs for maintaining peace in distant 
lands. Nearly half of our Army has been 
overseas in occupied countries in Europe and 
in Asia. Substantial portions of our Navy 
have been in the Mediterranean helping 
maintain the peace.. We have had to bear 
the costs of saving Berlin with the airlift. 
The money needed to pay, feed, and clothe 
the men in our Armed Forces has cost an 
average of $5,0C0,000,000 a year. An average 
of $3,000,000,000 a year has gone to meet the 
costs of operating and maintaining the air- 
craft, ships, tanKs, and military installa- 
tions that go to make up our military 
strength. Major procurement of aircraft, 
tanks, and other equipment took $2,250,000,- 
000 a year. Research and development of 
new weapons took a little more than a half 
billion dollars a year. The remainder wes 
made up of National Guard and Reserve 
costs, service-wide and classified projects, 
pay of retired military personnel, and mili- 
tary public works, including housing. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the impli- 
cation in Mr. Lawrence's question that $80,- 
000,000,000, or anything even approaching 
that sum, has gone for tanks and guns and 
Planes is wholly unfair and unwarranted. 

“3. Why, when Communist Chinese inter- 
vened in the Korean war, wasn’t the United 
Naticns commanding general permitted to 
fight the war with maximum military force 
instead of allowing the Chinese Communis‘s 
time to build up air power?” 

General MacArthur was not permitted to 
extend the war to enemy bases in Manchu- 
ria, because it was the unanimous belief 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that such a 
policy was not in the best interests of the 
security of this country and would prob- 
ably provoke world war III. For 7 weeks 
last spring the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Committee on Armed Services of 
the Senate—26 Senators in all—conducted 
an examination of our whole far eastern 
policy and the conduct of the war in Korea. 
At that time Secretary of Defense Marshall, 
General Bradley, General Collins of the Army, 
the late Admiral Sherman of the Navy, and 
General Vandenberg of the Air Force tes- 
tified uncer oath that they believed General 
MacArthur’s recommendations, including the 
bombing of bases in Manchuria were un- 
sound. It was the unanimous view of our 
top military leaders that bombing bases in 
Manchuria would not be decisive in Korea, 
nor would it have an appreciable effect on 
our casualties on the ground. It was the 
view of these men that such action would 
invite retaliatory bombing on our sanctuary 
in Japan that would offset any temporary 
advantage, and might involve us in all-out 
war around the globe. 

The clear reasons why General MacArthur 
was not permitted to extend the war may 
be found in the voluminous hearings on 
the MacArthur dismissal. I am sure that 
Mr. Lawrence has access to the printed vol- 
umes which are now available. 

“4. Why did the Truman-Acheson admin- 
istration omit Korea from the American de- 
fense line early in 1950, and why were Amer- 
ican naval forces, including the Marines, 
withdrawn from far eastern waters—thus 
virtually inviting an enemy attack that 
year?” 

The so-called omission of Korea from the 
American defense line early in 1950 appar- 
ently refers to a speech made by Secretary 
Acheson at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington in January of that year. Examina- 
tion of the speech reveals no such invita- 
tion. In detailing the American defensive 
perimeter the Secretary specified United 
States positions in the Far East garrisoned 
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by American troops. There were no Amer- 
ican contingents in Korea at that time, so 
the peninsula would naturally be excluded. 

However, in the seme speech the Secretary 
spoke of arees outside this perimeter, de- 
claring: “The initial reliance must be on the 
people attecked to resiet attack and upon 
the commitments of the entire civilized 
world under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions which so far has not proved a weak 
reed to lean on by any peoples who are de- 
termined to protect their independence 
ageinst outside aggression.” 

Five months leter John Foster Dulles, top- 
ranking advisor to the , told the 
Parliament of the Republic of South Korea 
“you are nct alone” and that they could 
count on the moral and materiel aid of the 
United States if attacked. 

These two statements add up to a remark- 
ably accurate prediction of what hap- 
pened—hardly an invitation. 

The withdrawal of the marines from China 
took place not in 1950 but in 1947, with the 
exception of a garrisoned force of 3,600 at 
Tsingtao, who were withdrawn in 1949, so 
Mr. Lawrence's reference here and attempt to 
connect the withdrawal with the June 1950 
attack by the North Koreans is rather ob- 
secure. 

To the best of my knowledge, American 
naval forces were never withdrawn from far 
eastern waters, a fact borne out by the im- 
mediate appearance of the seventh fleet in 
the waters separating Formosa and China 
carrying out President Truman's orders at 
the outbreak of the Korean war. Therefore 
their presence can hardly be considered “vir- 
tually inviting an enemy attack.” 

“5. Why did the Truman-Acheson admin- 
istration withdraw moral support from Na- 
tionalist China and fail to send proper aid 
to the Nationalists at crucial times in their 
fight against the Communists, especially 
since afd to the anti-Communists was being 
given by our military authorities in both 
Greece and Turkey?” 

Mr. Lawrence's assertion that the present 
administration failed to send aid to 
the Nationalicts at crucial times in their 
fight against the Communists is simply not 
borne out by the facts. The United States 
gave enormous military ald to the Nation- 
alists following VJ-day. This aid included 
matériel, equipment, and services of every 
kind. It included tanks, planes, aa = 
small arms. In fact, the Director of 
Joint United States Military Advisory Grom 
in China, Gen. David G. Barr, testified at 
the MacArthur hearings that “the Chinese 
never lost a battle curing my time in China 
through lack of arms or ammunition.” As 
a matter cf fact, this country since VJ-day 
extended some €2,000,000,000 in military and 
economic aid to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. The very tregic fact is that 
an encrmous part cf this military equipment 
wound up intect in the hands of the Com- 
munists. General Wedemeyer also testified 
et the MecArthur hearings on the reasons 
for the collapse of the Naticnalists in China. 
A reading of this record, and of the con- 
erecsional debates during 1948 and 1949, re- 
veeled that the Chinese Nationalists had 
lost the confidence of the pecple of China 
and that it was the view of responrible ob- 
servers thet only the intervention of Ameri- 
een troops might have saved the dry. 

Senator Vandenberg on March 29, 1948, 
during the heerings on the China-aid pro- 
gram, ssid that it must be made clear that 
we are not “underwriting the military cam- 
paign of the Nationalist Government.” 

Mr. Lawrence’s comparison of the aid 
given to the Chinese Nationalists and that 
given in Greece and Turkey evidently has 
reference to the fact that the military mis- 
sion of the United States worked 
with troops in the field in Greece during 
the civil war there, while this was not the 
case In China. The fact ts that the ad- 
ministration requested authorization for a 


military mission to China in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, but this was blocked in the 
Senate by Senator Tarr. The request was 
made again in the Republican-controlled 


tee. Clearly, then, responsibility for the 
failure to provide China with the same type 
of military missions as was sent to Greece 
lies not with the administration but with 
certain Members of Congress. 

“6. Why was Nationalist China given a 
mortal blow by State Department maneu- 
vering so that the Communist Chinese were 

conquer China and get a powerful 
Par East for Soviet Russia?” 
t Mr. Lawrence has in mind when 
a “mortal blow” given by State 
maneuvering so that the Chi- 


Mr. Lawrence should know that the idea 
~of coalition between the Nationalists and 


troops never lacked for arms or smmunl- 
ie capone yenatna oki between 1945 and 


eons for the Nationalist defeat: 
“The Chinese people, I am sure, after so 


tees here; when talking about that area—all 
the people wanted was food, shelter, and 
2. 

“And the Communists exploited those 
basic, fundamental desires of the people, 
and they exploited the corruption and the 
meledministrations thet were present, to 
such a degree thet Chiang Kai-shek, as I 
stated, was repudiated as a leader, and the 
troops were dispirited and they didn’t fight.” 

“7. Why wasn’t Communist infiltration in 
the Department of State stopped sooner, and 
why were persons under Communist influ- 
ence allowed to remain so long in the De- 
partment of State?” 

The assumption implicit in this question 
would scem to be in the when-did-you-stop- 
beating-your-wife category. Certainly, the 
assertion thet Communists once infiltrated 
the State Department and that persons un- 
der Communist influence were allowed to 
remain there is to impugn the loyalty of 
some of the men most responsible for the 
security of the Nation during the past dec- 
ade. I find it difficult to believe that men 
like Secretary Hull, Sccretary Stettinius, 
Secretary Byrnes, Secretary Marshall, or 
Secretary Acheson would tolerate the pres- 
ence of persons in the Department who were 
either Communists or under Communist in- 
fluence. 

Senator McCanrHy and others have made 
similar charges, and it is clear that none of 
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these critics has factual information to sub- 
stantiate charges of Communist influence or 
infiltration. The Department's security and 
loyalty program is headed by a former FEI 
agent, and its loyalty review board is chaired 
by a Republican attorney from the State of 
New Hampshire. Under this program liter- 
ally thousands of departmental personnel 
have been investigated by the FBI, as weil 
as checked by the Department’s own secu- 
rity division. 

It seems to me that the interests of this 
country would be better served if those who 
persist in making irresponsible public at- 
tacks on the State Department would turn 
over to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
any data on Department employees that 
they may have. If Mr. Lawrence has such 


information, I urge him to do likewise. 
“8. Why was General MacArthur dis- 
, and what are the facts concerning 


Japan and who at least deserved a hearing 
before the Commander in Chief?” 

In view of the voluminous testimony of 
MacArthur hearings, so thoroughly re- 
press, it is somewhat surpris- 


eae 
d 
é 


facts concerning 
refresh Mr. Law- 
it might be appropri- 
t out that the then Secretary of 
Marshall, the four top mili- 
advisers of this Government, who com- 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—General 
y, General Collins, General Vanden- 
the late Admiral Sherman—as well as 
the Secretary of State, all testified that they 
concurred in the President's decision to re- 
lieve General MacArthur because of funda- 
mental disagreement in policy involving the 
conduct of the fighting in Korea. In the 
words of General Collins, “The President, as 
our Commander in Chief, was entitled to 
have as a commander in the field a man who 
was more in sympathy with the basic poli- 
cies and was responsive to the will of the 
President as Commander in Chief.” 

Insofar as General MacArthur's recom- 
mendations were concerned, General Brad- 
ley effectively summed up the views of the 
men who are responsible for the security of 
this Nation when he said that General Mac- 
Arthur’s “strategy would involve us in the 
wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, with the wrong enemy.” 

Insofar as General MacArthur's record in 
Japan is concerned, there was no question 
about this at the time of the dismissal. 
Since General MacArthur's relief General 
Ridgway has carried forward General Mac- 
Arthur's policies, and with the exception of 
those who recently have without foundation 
criticized these policies as socialism, there 
has been no important disagreement regard- 
ing the occupation of Japan. 

“9. Why did the United States continue 
financial and economic aid to Great Britain 
after her Government had refused to dis2vow 
the Red Chinese government and insisted 


see 


Gee 
t 


i 
g 


oe over policy, this administration 
ath Raeaitaeaaantnatne it alone, 
would seem to be the logical implica- 

to be derived from Mr. Lawrence's ques- 
When the British suggested, as was 
reported in the press, that the United States 
help in the defense of the Suez Canal, the 
British on learning that we were unprepared 
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to make this move, did not pul! out of Korea, 
or threaten to withhold supplies of tin and 
rubber. The United States, like Britain, has 
been trying to make stronger the ties of the 
free nations of the world, so that they will 
be better able together to be so strong as 
to deter Soviet imperialism from any future 
breach of the peace. To use military and 
economic aid as a weapon, in the manner 
suggested by Mr. Lawrence, would play into 
the hands of Soviet propagandists through- 
out the world. The United States has be- 
come a leader of the free nations of the 
world. If we were to follow Mr. Lawrence’s 
views on aid, we would be in fact not a 
leader of free nations, but the bully-type 
driver of a coalition of subservient slave 
states, in the pattern of the Soviet Union. 

“10. Why was a stalemate war and a stale- 
mate peace advocated by the Truman-Ache- 
son administration? Why were the original 
objectives of the United Nations, which were 
to repel aggression throughout Korea, aban- 
doned in favor of a divided country and a 
willingness to stop fighting, even though 
both armies are in more or less the same 
position as they were when the war began in 
June 1950? If it was a war to repel aggres- 
sion, why wasn't the aggression repelled and 
the enemy defeated?” 

First, it should be pointed out that the 
United Nations resolution of June 25, 19509, 
called for the “immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities” and for the “authorities of North 
Korea to withdraw forthwith their armed 
forces to the thirty-eighth parallel.” When 
the North Koreans refused to comply, the 
United Nations Security Council requested 
members to assist the Republic of Korea “to 
repel the armed attack and to restore inter- 
national peace and security to the area”— 
contrary to Mr. Lawrence's assertion that it 
was the United Nations military objective to 
“repel aggression throughout Korea.” The 
Secretary of State and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff agreed at the MacArthur hearings that 
our military objective is to put an end to the 
fighting, to beat back the aggression. The 
conquest of North Korea was never a United 
Nations objective. Korean unification is a 
political objective to be reached through 
peaceful means, and not through force. 

When the U. N. forces had driven the 
aggressors north of the thirty-eighth parallel 
General MacArthur called on the North Ko- 
reans to lay down their arms. They refused 
to do so. Recognizing the military require- 
ments of this situation, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations directed General 
MacArthur to take such steps as he felt nec- 
essary to restore the peace. General MacAr- 
thur then ordered the U. N. army across the 
thirty-eighth parallel to complete the defeat 
of the North Korean forces. 

The aggression began at the thirty-eighth 
parallel. Our forces today occupy a line 
slightly to the north of the parallel on ter- 
rain which lends itself to defense in case of 
renewed enemy attack. 

By deprecating our willingness to stop 
fighting now that the aggression has been 
beaten back, Mr. Lawrence implies that we 
should try to conquer all of Korea. Mr. 
Lawrence's impatience with the present di- 
vided Korea is shared by all freedom-loving 
people. But his criticism of the present ad- 
ministration for its willingness to stop the 
fighting now, is shared by only a few Mem- 
bers of Congress who call for a bigger war, 
it seems, to put an end to a smaller one. 
Even General MacArthur has shown on more 
than one occasion that he was, and is, ready 
to stop the fighting along the present line. 

Mr. Lawrence, it appears, goes even further 
than one of the most outspoken critics of 
our conduct of the war in Korea. Mr. Law- 
rence would undertake the reconquest of all 
of Korea in the name of putting down aggres- 
sion. Mr. Lawrence would have us sacrifice 
additional thousands of our young men and 
the young men of other nations to unify 
Korea by force. Unification by military 


means would not improve the present situa- 
tion. The Chinese Communists would still 
be across the Yalu and more than ever would 
consider the U. N. force a threat to China, 
and therefore be under greater pressure to 
renew the attack at the first opportunity. 

It would appear that the objectives sought 
by the U. N. negotiators in the current talks 
represent real victory, a striking victory for 
the United Nations and the free world. If 
these talks are successful we will have taken 
a@ long and vital step along the hard road 
toward peace and security through collec- 
tive action. 

The reason that Mr. Lawrence seeks for 
the sacrifices we are making in Korea has 
been stated by Air Force Capt. James Jabara, 
home from Korea on leave. A Wichita, Kans., 
newspaper reporter asked him why we're 
fighting in Korea. Captain Jabara replied, 
“So that we won't have to fight in Wichita.” 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT, Jr. 


The Red Crisis in Guatemala 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 'N 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Gua- 
temala seems to be developing into a se- 
rious danger spot insofar as the security 
of Americas are concerned. This situa- 
tion is so serious that it merits the atten- 
tion of the American Congress because it 
it not confined to Guatemala alone but 
seems to be spreading all over Latin 
America. Officials in Panama have 
charged that Guatemalan Communists 
are extending their operations to that 
country. 

The rise of the Communist-dominated 
minority to power in Guatemala must be 
recognized before it is too late. The 
Guatemalan Red beachhead is directed 
primarily against the United States and 
the strings are pulled in Moscow. It is 
my hope that all the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere will realize the danger 
confronting all of us before it is too late. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following newspaper articles: 
[From the New York Times of February 29, 

1952] 

GUATEMALAN PaPprr Cumpes House CHIEFS 

GuaTEMALA, February 28.—The semiofiicial 
paper Nuestro Diario replied this evening to 
statements made on February 25 by JoHN W, 
McCormack and JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., lead- 
ers in the House of Representatives in Wash- 


ington, that Guatemala appeared to be a Red 
beachhead. 

“Guatemala’s enemies attack Guatemala’s 
democratic regime by coming to the defense 
of foreign economic trusts,” the paper said. 
It denied Mr. MarTIN’s statement that the 
United Fruit Co. and other United States en- 
terprises were persistently under attack by 
the Guatemalan Government, saying that 
while Mr. Martin “has a right to support 
American monopolies that exploit Guate- 
mala, he is wrong in contending the Guate- 
malan Government is using the United Fruit 
Co. as a target for attacks.” 

“The Guatemalan Government has not ate 
tacked the United Fruit Co. nor any other 
company, national or foreign,”’ the editorial 
continued. “It merely has given the United 
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Pruit Co. conditions under which it may ree 
negotiate its contracts.” 

After declaring the banana company had 
not abided by Guatemala’s laws, the paper, 
referring to Mr. MaRTIN’s statement “that the 
Guatemalan Communist threat to the inter- 
American system should be eliminated,” said: 
“This is an insinuation of intervention in 
the internal affairs of Guatemala not directed 
at eliminating the Communist danger but 
seeking the suppression of democratic liber- 
ties to force the Government to persecute the 
country’s labor movement.” 


{From the New York Times of March 1, 1952] 


GuaTEMALA Not To ReEePpLty—UNITED STATES 
Cuarce IT IS RED BEACHHEAD To EE 
IGNORED, PAPER SAYS 


GUATEMALA, February 28.—The newspaper 
Diario Centro America, a Government spokes- 
man, has announced that Foreign Minister 
Manuel Galich does not intend to comment 
Officially on charges made in the United 
States House of Representatives that Guate- 
mala is a Communist beachhead in Central 
America. 

United States Representatives JoHN W. 
McCormack and JosEePH W. MarTIN, Jr., in 
speeches last Tuesday, warned of the danger 
to the United States and to inter-American 
relations as a result of Communist infiltra- 
tion in Guatemala. Sefor Galich announced 
through the newspaper that the statements 
did not merit any special explanation. 


[From the New York Times of March 4, 1952] 


Frres Hit BANANA FIELDS—SweEeEP 7,000 Acrrs 
IN GUATEMALA WHERE StorMS HaD RUINED 
Crop 


GUATEMALA, March 3.—Fires of undeter- 
mined origin have ravaged 7,000 acres of 
United Fruit Co. banana fields at Tiquisate, 
where more than 10,000 acres were destroyed 
by storms last September. This, according 
to an official source, about completes the ruin 
of United Fruit properties on the Pacific 
littoral of Guatemala. 

The fires need not shut down the planta- 
tions, since the trees will grow again if 
irrigated immediately. However, with the 
sale of the properties at public auction set 
for Wednesday, any irrigation of the fields 
is unlikely. The auction is being carried out 
to satisfy a labor union claim for $650,000 
in back wages for workers discharged after 
the storms, 


[From the Washington Post of March 
4, 1952] 


Rep CELL In GUATEMALA 


With the aid of a small group of Com- 
munist manipulators, Guatemala is rapidly 
maneuvering herself into bankruptcy. It 
would be a mistake to regard what is hap- 
pening in Guatemala in respect to the 
banana plantations as the pure product of 
Moscow. Perhaps 90 percent of the anti- 
foreignism in Guatemala is an outcropping 
of the same sort of nationalism that has 
gone to extremes in Iran, Egypt, and other 
parts of the world. The Communists always 
are ready to use nationalism for their own 
ends, however, and in Guatemala they have 
been singularly successful in worming their 
way into power. 

How successful they hav® been may ke 
seen at the expense of the United Fruit Co, 
whose banana plantations have been a main- 
stay of the Guatemalan economy. Ey Latin- 
American standards, United Fruit has had an 
enlightened operation; it has paid high 
Wages and provided many social services. 
Last September, however, a hurricane devas- 
tated most of the Tiquisate plantations 
which accounted for 80 percent of the banana 
production. It will take more than a year 
to restore the plantations, and nearly 4.909 
men have been thrown out of work. Jut 
the Communist-dominated banana workers’ 
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union, supported by Lombardo Toledano, in- 
sisted that the storm was not an act of God 
and that the company was liable for back 
wages. A Guatemalan court sustained this 
claim and ordered the company to pay §665,- 
000 or have some of its property sold at 
auction. 

It now appears that the execution of the 
order may b2 postponed. This may only be 
a tactical retreat, however, in what pretty 
clearly is the Communist strategem to force 
expropriation, or, at least, nationalization, 
of the banana plantations. Communist in- 
fluence plays cleverly on anti-American feel- 
ings, and the influence is gaining. The new 
president of the Congress is a straight party 
liner, and President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
is either unable or unwilling to assert his 
independence of the Communists. The re- 
sult is both to kill of Guatemala’s chances of 
getting the foreign capital she needs for de- 
velopment and to convert the country more 
and more into a Red cell. 

Whether the situation in Guatemala is 
beyond redemption is an open question. The 
important thing is to recognize in it the 
warning of an incipient disease through- 
out the hemisphere. Stronger nationalistic 
drives are perhaps inevitable; the American 
aim must be to take whatever steps are 
necessary to channel nationalism away from 
Communist direction. This consideration 
applies with perticular force to Venezuelan 
oil, Chilean copper, and Bolivian tin—and 
the time to act is before the disease erupts. 


Latin AMERICAN REDS 

(By Ludweill Denny) 
Communist penetration of the stratezic 
Caribbean area is testing the Organization of 
American States (OAS), which is supposed 
to provide mutual defense for the hemi- 


In Guatemala a Red minority has consid- 
erable control, throuch an alliance with the 
National-Socialist Government and a united 
front against the United States. The Com- 
munist conspiracy is also active in Mexico, 
Cuba, Costa Rica, and Panama, as well as in 
South America. 

The Organization of American States is 
doing little or ncthing about it. Several ex- 
cuses are offered for this indifference: 

One is that the primary purpose of the 
OAS is defense against external attack. An- 
other is the tred.tional sensitivity to alleged 
interference with internal affairs of member 
states. Still another is that several Latin- 
American governments of a National-Social- 
ist complexion are themselves potential 
Guatemalans. Finally, the new Red tech- 
nique of indirect, piecemeal confiscation is 
hard to handle. 

The worst e-scct of CAS inaction ts that 
the United S ates is being restricted by 
membership in such a pact. In relying on 
collective security through the United Na- 
tions, and the regional North Atlantic and 
hemisphere organizations, this country did 
not intend to curtail its basic right of self- 
defense. But that may be the net result of 
the OAS. 

What is the United States to do in a case 
like Guatemala? How long must it permit 
a fellow-traveler regime to subject American 
companies—such as United Fruit, Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America, Electric 
Bond & Share, and Pan-American Airways— 
to arbitrary, discriminatory, and confiscatory 
regulations without iegal redress? 

As part of the good-neighbor policy, the 
United States long ago abandoned military 
intervention to protect its citizens and their 
rights. Also, it has refrained from using 
finencial retaliation and economic sanctions. 

The theory was that there would be col- 
Iccuive restraints, that the good-neighbor 
policy would work both wars. Not only 
was this country supposed to help others— 


they were expected to come to its aid. They 
ere not doing so in the case of Guatemala. 

Congress and the American public and 
press are asking why. In an unusual House 
debate Monday, Democratic Leader JoHN 
W. McCormack (Massachusetis) and Repub- 
lican Leader JosepH W. Martin, Jr. (Massa- 
chusetts) joined to warn that Guatemala 
has become a Stalinist beachhead in this 
defense area. OAS members may take a long 
look at Representative Maaziin’s closing 
statement: 

“It should be of the deepest concern to 
every American Republic which believes in 
and hopes for the continuance of the Inter- 
American system that this Guatemalan Com- 
munist threat to the Inter-American system 
be eliminated.” 

The time is coming when our Latin-Amer- 
ican allies will bave to siand up and be 
counted on this. Stalin has shown his hand 
in similar “nationalist” situations in Iran and 
Egypt. The United States cannot allow him 
to repeat that security threat in the Guate- 
mala-Panama heart of our own defense area. 

If the OAS fails to face up to this emer- 
gency, it will lose the respect and support 
of the United States. 


— 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 4, 1952] 

CoMMUNISM’s FooTrrints GET 
GUATEMALA 


Charges in Congress again bring the light 
of public attention to bear on the extent of 
Communist infiltration in Guatemala. 

Events in the past few years in that small 
but strategic country located near the Pan- 
ama Canal seem to bear out reports of the 
substantial influence of Communists and 
their fellow travelers in the country’s affairs. 

The most recent charges were made by 
Representatives Joun W. McCormack (Dem- 
ocrat) and JosErH W. Mastin, Jr. (Repub- 
lican), both of Massachusetts. Mr. McCor- 
Se ee ee ote ren 

from unimpeachable sources that the pene- 
tration of Guatemala by Soviet communism 
had developed into “a position of great 
peril.” He characterized it as a “full-fledged 
Soviet beachhead on our flank.” 

Mr. Martin also said the matter was of 
“deepest concern” to every American re- 
public. He charged that American enter- 
prises were being harassed by the Guate- 
malian Government and Communist-domi- 
nated unions. 

GUATEMALA REPLIES 

The State Department also recently 
tersely commented without further explana- 
tion that the political situation in Guate- 
mala was receiving a great deal of attention. 

Repiying to the congressional attacks, the 
Guatemalan official said charges were made 
in this country whenever relations between 
his government and the United Fruit Co., 
which has had large banana plantations 
there, became strained. 

“The position in our country is average— 
we have some Communists, but we are no 
worse off than any other country,” he said. 

This discussion of Communist influence 
stems from the long and bitter negotiations 
between the Guatemalan Government and 
United Fruit over continuation of the com- 
pany’s operations in that country. The 
negotiations have reached an impasse. 


COMPANY ADAMANT 


The company refuses to make any further 
concessions to the Government and labor be- 
cause of the repercussions such a compro- 
mise might have in the other countries in 
which it has large holdings. 

Many in the government on the other 
hand are determined to force the company 
to make a greater contribution to the econ- 
omy of the nation. This attitude is further 
hardened by the attitude of the Communists 
and fellow travelers who are glad to support 


BIccER IN 
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and further any campaign embarrassing the 
United States. 
BROADCAST BAREED 

Evidence of pro-Communist tendencies in 
the Guatemalan Government are not hard 
to find. The most recent incident was the 
banning of an anti-Communist radio pro- 
gram early in February. The anti-Commu- 
nist student front had signed a contract with 
a privately owned broadcasting station, but 
the management refused to radiocast the 
programs. Anti-Communists attributed the 
ban to the Government, according to news 


Diplomatic spokesmen say Guatemala’s 
Presideni, Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, ts not 
himself a Communist. However, he is sur- 
rounded by many Communists and fellow 
travelers in key positions. As a result, the 
Government is influenced strongly by them, 
it is said. 

And Roberto Puentes Alvarado, president 
of the Guatemalan Congress, is an open Com- 
munist sympathizer. He was a delegate to 
the Communist-dominated “peace congress” 
held in Vienna last year. 

CONGRESS CONTROLLED 

The pro-Communist bent of the Govern- 
ment was intensified rather than relaxed 
after President Arbenz’ assumption of the 
presidency last year. These elements are 
largely in control of the congress and labor. 
In the face of such power, public officials 
are forced to be friendly to their causes. 

True, the 2,800,000 population in that 
country is no military threat to the hemis- 
phere. But complete Communist domina- 
tion could make it a direct and powerful 
influence on other Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. 

In December, Victor Manuel Gutierrez, 
head of the labor confederation, returned 
from a visit to Moscow and began to tighten 
the bands binding the left-wing elements 
in the country together. Before his trip, 
there had been hints of a division of pro- 
Communist groups. 


INCIDENTS RECALLED 


Following are some of the incidents from 
recent Guatemalan history that are used to 
support the charge of heavy Communist in- 
fluence of that country: 

Last fall, when anti-Communists sched- 
uled a rally, the official press attacked the 
movement for weeks as “subversive” and in- 
tended to overthrow the present Government. 
President Arbenz and other officials did not 
respond to invitations to attend. 

Last October, after the personal interven- 
tion cf Vicente Lombardo Toledano, ieft- 
wing Mexican boss of the Latin-American 
Confederation of Labor, Guatemala’s 50,°09 
union workers were herded into the new left- 
wing labor confederation. And in contrast 
to the anti-Communist meeting, high Gov- 
ernment officials attended, or sent greet ngs, 
or officials to represent them at this meetinz. 

During the regimes of its left-wing presi- 
dents, Guatemala has been one of the prin- 
cipal bases for buccaneerlike expeditions 
against reactionary neighboring govern- 
ments. A private army of exiles and adven- 
turers had use of Guatemalan airplanes, 
rifles, and ammunition in an attempted in- 
vasion of dictator-ridden Dominican Repub- 
lic in 1949. 

WASHINGTON PROTESTS 

In January 1952, the government banned 
anti-Communist public demonstrations. 

The State Department in Washington bas 
protested at times against the Guatemalan 
press and radio attacks on the United States 
and its policies which, Washington said, 
seemed to ape the Communist line. 

In 1950, the government used pro-Com- 
munist labor union “action squads” to break 
up a series of antigovermment demonstra- 
tions in which several persons were killed. 
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THEATER APPROPRIATED 


In the fall of 1950 the government ap- 
parently was embarked on a more moderate 
course. A proposed law to restrict Com- 
munist activities was presented to congress 
by a government minister who soon there- 
after resigned and was given a less important 
post. The bill was not passed. 

In the middle of last year, the pro-Com- 
munists were having difficulty finding a hall 
in which to hold their celebration of the 
first anniversary of their newspaper, Octubre. 
Education Minister Héctor Morgan Garcia 
came to their rescue, labeling this a “cul- 
tural program” and, invoking a law which 
requires every movie house to offer to the 
public two cultural event a month, ordered 
a theater to provide its facilities. 

Officials in Panama, meanwhile, have 
charged that Guatemalan Communists were 
extending operations to their country. 

Anti-Communists have not been without 
their showings of strength. In addition to 
traditional conservative elements, this group 
includes a sizable portion of the middle class 
and laboring groups. 

Last December Guatemala City elected a 
mayor on an anti-Communist platform. 
Since then, 176 anti-Communist committees 
throughout the country have collected 100,- 
000 signatures on a petition sent to the 
government demanding the dissolution of 
the Communist Party because it “violates the 
constitution.” 

An anti-Communist coup in the isthmian 
country is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. During the regime of the two left- 
wing presidents who have held office since 
1944 there have been a score of unsuccessful 
uprisings against the regime. 


Why Socialize Niagara Power? 
EXTENSION OF oe y 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a well-written editorial sup- 
porting the Capehart-Miller bills for the 
further development of Niagard Falls 
power by private enterprise which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Thursday, November 29, 1951. 

The editorial follows: 


Way Socitatize NracaRa Power? 


Last year the United States and Canada 
made a new agreement on tHe use of water 
in the Niagara River for generating hydro- 
electric power. Whereas previous agreements 
have provided that each Nation would divert 
@ certain amount of water for power pur- 
poses, the new treaty reversed the procedure. 
It requires that enough water be retained in 
the river to maintain the scenic beauty of the 
fells and that the two Nations will divide 
evenly all that is left. This makes two or 
three times as much water available for 
power as has been used. 

The Senate attached a reservation, ac- 
cepted by the Canadians, that the American 
share of the water shall be used only as Con- 
gress shall provide by law. That resulted in 
three measures being introduced to permit 
the power development, one based on private 
enterprise, one on state socialism, and one 
on national socialism. 

Senator Carenart, Republican, of Indiana, 
a former resident of the Niagara Falls area, 


and Representative MrILter, Republican, of 
New York, who represents the district in the 
House, sponsored the bill for private develop- 
ment. Five New York utility companies have 
a plan ready to cost them some three hun- 
dred and fifty millions. The power would 
be distributed and sold at rates fixed by the 
agencies that now regulate the companies’ 
business. 

Senator LEHMAN and Representative RoosE- 
VELT, Democrats, of New York, came up with 
@ proposal to put the Federal Government 
into the Niagara power business, with the 
usual provisions of the socialized power gang 
for Government transmission lines and spe- 
cial privileges to cooperatives and municipal 
power systems. 

Senator Ives and Representative CoLeg, 
Republicans, New York, proposed to put Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s little New Deal at Albany into 
public-power generation. They left the 
question of distribution and sale of the 
power, whether by existing utility companies 
or the State, to future negotiation. 

There is no question of the job being so 
big that only the Federal Government or the 
richest State in the Union can undertake it. 
The additional generating capacity will be 
less than what the Commonwealth Edison 
Cos. have added to their Chicago system 
since the end of World War II and the 
New York utility companies have larger re- 
sources than Commonwealth Edison. Their 
engineers can complete the job in about half 
the time that the Army engineers say would 
be needed for a Federal project. 

The Niagara proposal of Senator LEHMAN 
and Junior ROOSEVELT represents a new, 
frontal attack by the Socialist power lobby. 
Previously the Government has got into the 
power business by the back door, on the the- 
ory that the power was a byproduct of such 
accepted Federal activities as flood control, 
navigation, or irrigation. The fraudulent 
write-offs of costs to nonexistent navigation 
and flood-control benefits have made the so- 
called TVA yardstick notorious. 

In recent years the public-power racketeers 
have used more and more flimsy excuses. 
The Reclamation Bureau is building Hungry 
Horse Dam in Montana in a region where 
most of the adjacent land lies at 45° angles 
and wouldn't grow anything if it were irri- 
gated, but the Bureau still pretends that this 
is a multiple-purpose dam, one of the pur- 
poses being irrigation, which the Bureau was 
established to promote. At Niagara, how- 
ever, there is no excuse for Federal interven- 
tion—no irrigation, no navigation to aid, no 
floods to control. The Lehman-Roosevelt 
bill is a barefaced proposal to put the Fed- 
eral Government into competition with pri- 
vate business. 

The public-power crowd is making the 
usual assertion that its plan will provide 
cheaper electricity for small users. The 
New York State crowd, which intends to 
finance the project with revenue bonds whose 
owners would have to pay no Federal income 
tax on the interest, is making the same 
claims. These claims are valid only to the 
extent that a Federal or State project would 
dodge Federal, State, and local taxes. 

The five private companies proposing to 
develop the power estimate that at their 
present tax rates they will pay $23,000,000 a 
year additional on the new project. As for 
lower costs of power, they point out that if 
the Federal, State, and local governments 
would excuse them from paying their pres- 
ent tax bills they could sell power to all of 
their domestic and rural customers at one- 
fifth the present rates. That is far better 
than any socialized power set-up ever has 
done or ever will do. 

The so-called cheap public power is cheap 
in exact ratio to its tax dodging. For every 
dollar that the consumer saves on his power 
bills, he pays two in taxes, one to make up 
for the taxes the public power project evades 
and the other to support its bureaucracy. 
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Shall the Ancient Rule of Secrecy in 
Criminal Investigations Be Discarded? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES M 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article which appeared editorially in 
the February 1952 issue of the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society, vol- 
ume 35, No. 5. 

The society is a highly respected as- 
sociation of lawyers and judges, and I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
this carefully developed opinion on the 
use of television, radio, motion-picture 
cameras, and other devices and methods 
for bringing to the attention of the gen- 
eral public the subject matter of certain 
kinds of congressional inquiry and in- 
vestigation. 

The article follows: 


SHALL THE ANCIENT RULE OF SECRECY IN 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIONS Be DISCARDED? 


From the viewpoint of judicial administra- 
tion, a congressional committee investiga- 
tion is neither beast, bird, nor fish. Its pro- 
ceedings are not judicial, for no issues are 
before it for decision. It is not a grand jury, 
for its object is not to indict. It is not leg- 
islative, for its recommendations do not have 
the force of law until they have passed 
through regular legislative channels. Yet it 
has some of the characteristics of all three, 
all of which may be seen in the recent Ke- 
fauver committee investigation. 

Although this committee’s work was not 
legislative, it appended to its report drafts 
of proposed legislation which may be ex- 
pected to go through Congress on just about 
the same basis as if they had come from the 
judiciary or other legislative committee in- 
stead of an investigating committee. It was 
not a judicial body, and yet the partici- 
pants found it necessary to remind them- 
selves constantly that such was the case. 
To the television viewer, the committee 
chairman and his colleagues occupied a po- 
sition roughly comparable to chief justice 
and associate justices; witnesses on the 
stand were interrogated by the commit- 
tee’s counsel for all the world as if he had 
been a prosecutor, and occasionally they had 
their own counsel present to protect their 
interests. To add to the illusion, many of 
the hearings were actually conducted in 
courtrooms, and millions of viewers never 
knew the difference. The slips of the tongue 
in which those proceedings were inadvert- 
ently referred to as judicial were as reveal- 
ing as they were amusing. 

The kinship of a committee investigation 
to grand jury proceedings depends entirely 
upon the subject matter under investiga- 
tion. If it is such a matter as the adequacy 
of safety practices in coal mines, or the de- 
sirability of additional financial aid to Eu- 
rope, there is little or no connection or 
similarity. If it is searching out facts re- 
garding organized crime, un-American ac- 
tivities, fraud in national defense contracts, 
or the Teapot Dome oil scandal, then it has 
a@ great deal in common with a grand jury. 
About the only difference between the work 
of the Kefauver committee and that of a 
grand jury was the rather tenuous one that 
the committee itself did not indict. It did, 
however, turn its finding over to other au- 
thorities which followed through with in- 
dictments and prosecutions, and the result 
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Was just about the same to the witness-de- 
fendants involved. 

Attitudes of the critics of and apologists 
for television broadcasting of the Kefauver 
hearings have been chiefly determined by 
which of these aspects of the committee's 
work most impressed them. The authors of 
the minority report of the civil rights com- 
mittee of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York obviously regarded it pri- 
marily as a legislative instrument. Several 
pages of their report were devoted to but- 
tresssing the argument that the legislative 
function includes informing the public as 
well as enacting laws, and this was a major 
factor in their ardent defense of radio, tele- 
vision, and newsreel coverage of such pro- 
ceedings. Many others who have commented 
on television publicity have identified the 
hearings in their minds with judicial pro- 
ceedings, and these people have been right- 
fully concerned about the difficulties of pro- 
curing the truth from a witness under the 
distractions of blazing lights, whirring cam- 
eras, flashing bulbs, and “mike fright,” not to 
mention the inevitable tendency to drama- 
tize for the benefit of the audience. A third 
group of observers is most impressed with 
the grand-jury aspects of the Kefauver in- 
vestigation, and these people are aghast at 
the wholesale manner in which it overrode 
considerations of public policy and individ- 
ual rights which have been foundation stones 
of grand-jury procedure for centuries. 

Anybody who ever has done any kind of 
research or investigation knows; that it is an 
expected and inevitable part of the job that 
many fruitless endeavors will be undertaken 
and false leads pursued. The sacred secrecy 
of grand jury proceedings is predicated upon 
the urgent necessity of protecting the good 
name and reputation of the many innocent 
persons who must be questioned and who 
may at one time or another through no fault 
of their own be under suspicion before the 
choice finally narrows down to the few or the 
one as to whom there is sufficient probable 
cause to warrant an indictment. The spec- 
tacle of witness after witness being skillfully 
and relentlessly questioned in typical grand- 
jury fashion, about suspected criminal ac- 
tivities, not only of other people, but of 
himself as well, not behind the closed doors 
of a grand-jury room but in a crowded audi- 
torium before microphone and camera, with 
30,000,000 people hanging on his every word, 
is something to give pause to every person 
who holds Americanism dear. 

Television has brought the issue to the 
forefront today, but television is only an 
aggravation of a practice that has been going 
on for decades and was fundamentally wrong 
from the start. It is not enough to say that 
@ witness ought not to have the risk of irrep- 
arable damage to his reputation compounded 
by television. He should not be compelled to 
incur the risk at all. Television cameras 
should be excluded from all criminal investi- 
gations, whether by grand jury, congressional 
committee, or any other official or govern- 
mental agency, and so should newsreel and 
press photographers, broadcasters, reporters, 
and visitors. The standard of fairness in 
publicity of Federal criminal investigations is 
set forth in rule 6 (e) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, which specifies that dis- 
closure of matters occurring before a grand 
jury may be made only to Government at- 
torneys for use in the performance of their 
duties, or when directed by the court in con- 
nection with a judicial proceeding, or under 
certain circumstances at the request of the 
person involved. 

To say that these risks to the individual 
must be subordinated to the greater impor- 
tance of educating the public is only to fall 
for the totalitarian doctrine that the state is 
more important than the individual. It is 
the pride and glory of America that we will 
let the guilty go free rather than punish the 
innocent, and that every man is pressumed to 
be innocent until he is proven guilty 


When congressional committees investi- 


When they are investigating the commission 
of crimes, they ought to have no more power 
over their witnesses than any other crim- 
inal in’ body, and they should be 
subject to the rules that have governed those 
investigations throughout Anglo-American 
legal history. 


This Is Your America */\, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am enclosing a news commen- 
tary broadcast by the commentator Wil- 
lis J. Ballinger over the Liberty Network 
on March 3, 1952. The subjects he dis- 
cussed in that broadcast are important 
to Members of this Congress and I ex- 
tend his comments at this point in the 
RECORD: 
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Tuts Is Your AMERICA 
(News commentary broadcast by Willis J. 
Ballinger) 

The top file from Washington tonight. 
Will President Truman be his own dark 
horse? Mr. Ewing sells socialism with cash 
on the line. And a danger flag is hoisted on 
the Japanese Security Pact. 


First, the initial presidential primary is 
only a week off—and the Nation is still wait- 


dollar-a-plate SeditedeStdeabe a 
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wife and daughter have been - 

by pleas of his palace — 
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five big points against him to start with. 
First, the President got a minority of the 
popular votes in the last election—and only 
won enough electoral votes because of his 
big-city, big-State strength. Second, e's 
been an instability in his adminis tation 
which has no equal in our history. Thirty- 
three men have shuffled in and out of his 
cabinet in less than 7 years. President 
Roosevelt—in 12 years—only had 25 Cab- 
inet officers. Third, the Constitution has 
been amended to read no President shall 
have more than two terms, and while it 
specifically exempts Mr. Truman, he would 
still be in violation of the spirit of that 
amendment. Fourth, the split in his party— 
the Jeffersonian revolt in the South—is 
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twice as serious as in ‘48. It was serious 
enough then—based largely on the civil 
rights issue. Now it includes the entire 
Pair Deal taxing and spending program, with 
the Jeffersonians lining up with Republicans 
more than ever on these economic issues. 

Finally, two Democrats come out in a fight 
to the finish for the nomination. One is 
freshman Senator Kerauver, of Tennessee. 
But his chances look rather slim. First, 
he's revealed so many gangster-politician tie- 
ups in the Democratic Party that the party 
bosses want no part of him. Second, he’s 
an advocate of the Atlantic Union world 
government movement, and it’s inconceiva- 
ble that the American people would at this 
time elect a President who wants to even 
explore the possibilities of uniting America 
and Great Britain in a common government. 

The other candidate is Georgia's veteran 
Senator Dick RUssELL, who’s maintaining a 
significant silence on whether or not he'll 
lead the Jeffersonians in revolt should he 
lose the nomination. 

But the President wouldn't shed his man- 
tle to either of these men. He's been look- 
ing over three other possibilities—Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson, Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, and 
Goy. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois. The more 
he looks at them, however, the more spe- 
cial problems these men present. Vinson 
has ruled himself out. Kerr can’t be con- 
sidered a serious contender against any Re- 
publican. At first glance Stevenson seems 
to be the logical choice, but Stevenson, 
unfortunately, is compromised in an upsurge 
of political graft in his own State. 

People in Illinois know the significance of 
the phony cigarette tax stamp scandal, 
whereby the State lost $12,000,000 be- 
cause the administration failed to act for 
2 years to break up a counterfeiting ring; 
the heavy race track profits made by the 
Governor's secretary, now resigned, after a 
bill expanding the track’s operations was 
pushed through the legislature; the disas- 
trous West Frankfort mine explosion, and 
subsequent revelations that State mine in- 
spectors failed to enforce safety laws; the 
current horsemeat fiasco wherein millions 
of pounds of horsemeat were sold to Illi- 
noisans as beef under the noses of the State 
meat inspectors. And last, but not least, 
Governor Stevenson’s personal character 
deposition on behalf of Alger Hiss, who is 
now in a Federal prison serving a perjury 
sentence. Few governors in Illinois history 
have had so many major scandals break dur- 
ing their administrations. 

Furthermore, the Jeffersonian Democrats 
want to know where Stevenson stands on the 
issue of civil rights. His record 
is clear. One of his first moves as Governor 
3 years ago was to back a bill setting up a 
commission in Illinois to enforce equal em- 
ployment practices in private concerns, but 
the legislature smashed the plan. 

So the President is without an obvious 
successor. If he grabs the nomination for 
himself, he'll face the wrath and a probable 
walk-out of the Jeffersonians. The country 
could divide into three camps, sufficient to 
pitch the election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There each State gets 1 vote— 
25 needed to elect a President. Right now 
the Republicans control 24 State delegations. 
The Fair Dealers have only 10. The Jeffer- 
sonians have just nine, and the other five 
are border States which could go any way 
at all. In all this we can be sure of only 
one thing—that Mr. Truman must be 
spending some sleepless nights trying to fig- 
ure out the answers. We predict he will 
run again. 

Hoist a red flag over the Japanese Secu- 
rity Pact about to be ratified by our Senate. 
Japan grants to the United States the right 
to establish military bases in Japan. But 
in article 4 of the pact it’s provided that 
our control of those bases shall expire 
“whenever in the opinion of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan there 





shall have come into force such United 
Nations arrangements as will be satis- 
factory.” 

This language is perfectly clear. Under it 
the President can give away those Japanese 
bases On a moment’s notice and without 
consulting either the Senate or House. Our 
world-minded State Department can be 
counted on to waste no time seeing that this 
is done. 

Now we conquered Japan entirely through 
our own efforts. Hundreds of islands in the 
Pacific are drenched with the blood of our 
American boys—and billions of dollars still 
have to be paid by our taxpayers for the 
cost of this venture. We've already had one 
disastrous experience in subordinating our 
military freedom to the United Nations. 
When our forces in Korea were put under 
U.N. they lost their freedom of action. Our 
military commanders became bogged down 
in U. N. political red tape. And the U. N. 
sat back for months refusing to do anything 
about the shocking fact that England and 
France were shipping tons and tons of mili- 
tary supplies to the Red Chinese. Our boys 
were being killed with equipment furnished 
by our own allies—and big, ponderous, poli- 
tics-ridden U. N. did nothing. 

In this changing world, we don’t know 
that we're even going to stay in U. N.— 
we don't know who our enemies may be 
tomorrow. Those Japanese bases should stay 
under our control for a definite period at 
least. They were earned by the sweat of our 
brow and the white crosses of our dead— 
and they are valuable to our own security 
in the present troubled waters of Asia. 

The other night I told you about the amaz- 
ing extent to which Government in the 
United States is handing out cash money 
to its citizens. How almost 30,000,000 
people—one out of every 5 in the country— 
are getting checks from Government—Fed- 
eral, State or local. And you remember I 
said about 17,000,000 of those people were 
getting hand-outs through just 1 agency in 
the Federal Government—the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. This powerful agency is headed 
by Mr. Oscar Ewing—the man who's been 
trying to sell us socialized medicine for so 
long. 

Now there’s nothing Mr. Ewing and a lot 
of people who work for him like better than 
to hand out money to the voters. They are 
making real headway toward socialism, 
where the Government tries to take care of 
everybody, by destroying the traditional 
American way of each person looking out for 
himself and his family. 

Now, to our amazement and dismay, we 
have found that this vast Agency has in- 
structed its relief workers to soften up a 
fundamental trait in the American way of 
life—an aversion to taking Government re- 
lief. Last year the Federal Security Agency 
put out a booklet of instructions to relief 
workers all over the country. The booklet 
noted that self-respecting Americans resist 
taking these hand-outs out of a sense of 
pride, and told the workers, and this is a 
direct quote, that in this respect the person- 
ality of Americans was wrong and that these 
personalities must be changed. 

This must be done, and these are the exact 
words of the Government booklet again, in 
order to fit them for life in the socialized 
state. It said that if Americans can’t sup- 
port themselves they suffer from what the 
book called a loss of adequacy. And the final 
punch line from this book—not published in 
Russia or England, but right here by your 
present Government—was this: “Social se- 
curity programs are a basic essential for the 
attainment of the socialized state.” It’s 


high time that Congress looked closely into 
this vast Agency which openly instructs its 
workers to break down the self-reliance of 
our people and boldly proclaims that its goal 
is the socialized state in America. 
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Material Cuts Held Blow to Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 7] 
HON. NORRIS POULSON ° \ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert a news item 
from the Los Angeles Times of February 
21,1952. Ihave recently conferred with 
Mr. Shaw, manager of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Chapter of the AGC, and have 
confirmed this statement. With the 
slow-down in the letting of orders for 
war materials and construction, surely 
the responsible parties of the Govern- 
ment should release steel for other con- 
struction purposes. 


MATERIAL CuTs HELD BLOW TO CONSTRUCTION 


Continued drastic reductions in the allo- 
cation of steel and other critical materials 
are having a paralyzing effect on construc- 
tion throughout the 12 southern counties 
of California, W. D. Shaw, manager of the 
Southern California Chapter of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors, said yesterday. 

The volume of contracts awarded in this 
area during December was off nearly 70 per- 
cent, employment within the industry is 
down, highway and freeway developments 
scheduled for immediate construction are 
being held up, and the school building pro- 
gram is faced with the necessity for drastic 
revision, Shaw said. 


SHARP DECLINE 


Figures compiled by the association, whose 
membership represents 80 percent of the dol- 
lar volume of all construction work in south- 
ern California, show that during the first 11 
months of 1951 the dollar amount of con- 
tracts awarded averaged between $19,000,000 
and $20,000,000 per month. During Decem- 
ber there was a precipitous decline with the 
total dropping to $6,000,000. 

“The paralyzing effect on the construction 
industry of deferments, postponements, and 
meager allotments of controlled materials 
during the fourth quarter was responsible,” 
Shaw says. 

“While preliminary figures indicate Jan- 
uary was somewhat higher than December, 
indications are that further cut-backs prob- 
ably will make the average for the first half 
of 1951 the lowest in some time. 


EMPLOYMENT DOWN 


“While the industry has been anticipat- 
ing this drop, it had been expected that de- 
fense construction would have an offsetting 
effect to the virtual freeze out of private and 
nondefense building. This has not devel- 
oped and the net result has been a substan- 
tial reduction in employment. 

“Another severe effect is the slowdown 
being caused in highway and freeway con- 
struction. Last July steel allocations for 
this purpose were cut to less than half of 
normal requirements and during the first 
quarter of 1952 this has been even further 
reduced. 





CONTRACTS WITHHELD 


“Now the State and other political subdi- 
visions are being forced to withhold millions 
of dollars of contracts. The State alone is 
right now holding back $16,000,000 of con- 
tracts. 

“Projects slated for the second quarter of 
1952 show demand for steel shapes and plates 
500 tons in excess of the entire State alloca- 
tion for that quarter. 

“The situation also has caused school 
boards to revise plans. Under consideration 
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now, here, and elsewhere, is a plan for more 
one-story, instead of multiple-story build- 
ings to eliminate the need for framing steel.” 





Opposition to Universal Military Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 
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HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mrs. Dale 
Laird, a friend of mine who lives at 
Weiser, Idaho. Her letter is dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1952. 

Mrs. Laird’s impressive and profound 
letter to me evidences the deep thought 
of one of my esteemed constituents in 
the State of Idaho. I send her letter to 
the desk for incorporation in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WEIsER, IDAHO, February 9, 1952. 
Senator HERMAN WELKER, 
Senator From Idaho, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WELKER: My husband and 
I are genuinely alarmed about the possibility 
of universal military training, and we be- 
lieve we should write to you to let you know 
that we are positively opposed to UMT. We 
believe it encourages an already pampered 
military dictatorship. It makes our boys 
grow up under a handicap that is bad mor- 
ally. It was because of just such a law that 
many of our grandfathers left Europe to 
come to a peaceful and freedom-loving coun- 
try. If you ask any high-school boy what 
he is preparing for, he will answer, “What's 
the use of preparing for anything? The 
Army will get me first anyway.” This has 
been going on since 1940. _We don’t dare go 
on crushing the ambitions, hopes, and ideals 
of our most precious natural resource—that 
is, our young people. Does a government 
value human liberty highly that will con- 
script boys and not steel and food and 
clothing? 

We would dispense with much of the brass 
and gold braid. We would make it a sol- 
dier’s life for all who wear the uniform. Life 
would cease to be one glorious pink tea for 
the officers with millions and millions of our 
precious “defense” dollars spent for clubs 
and champagne, gymnasiums, golf courses, 
swimming pools, private cars, and planes and 
official palaces and clothing allowances for 
officers. We would have Congress quit writ- 
ing blank checks to the armed services. We 
would cut expenses to the bone so that our 
children and grandchildren will not curse 
our day. The military budget wouldn't be 
fifty-five billions or even half that amount. 
And rich men’s sons would not slip into 
Officers’ jobs to dodge honest work. 

Our country seems to have come to a place 
where we don’t dare have peace. Our whole 
society is finally geared to war. Peace would 
be catastrophic to millions of us. Many 
people think they have learned that “war 
cures depression.” ‘True or not, it is easier 
to postpone the evil day under the banner of 
defense. It is also easier to draft and sacri- 
fice a few thousand boys per year than to 
face the domestic upheaval that peace would 
bring. 

We actually read and hear that the casual- 
ties in Korea are lower than the traffic 
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deaths at home—as though two wrongs 
make a right and can blot out our shame. 
Small wonder that we shut off our radios, 
burn the newspapers, and get outside into 
the wonderful sunshine to regain our sanity. 

We have listened to military advice too 
long. Compulsory military training had 
been in effect 1°year and more before 
Pearl Harbor. It was not the fault of the 
American public that most of our men and 
officers were drunk that Sunday morning. 
It was not the fault of the American pub- 
lic that raw recruits had been foolishly 
placed in France which occasioned the Battle 
of the Bulge. It was not the public’s fault 
thet the Russians were allowed to take Ber- 
lin nor that American troops were with- 
drawn from China. American parents have 
had little to say when the boys are drafted 
and the boys, or what is left of them, came 
home only when the army chose to send 
them. No matter what the military man 
says about hating war, his “job security” 
lies in that direction. 

We are for peace even though it will hurt. 
But it isn’t a popular idea with America’s 
millions who live a hand to mouth existence. 
Our enemies are within our borders, greed, 
cowardliness, fear, dishonesty, and faithless- 
ness. z 

Why do we need to man European forts 
The Western Europeans have more men than 
we. Why do we fight in Korea? We can’t 
match the hordes of Chinese and Russians 
even if we draft every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It isn’t an hon- 
est war. Our Congress didn’t declare war. 
We are fighting Chinese without declaring 
war on China. We admit Russian master- 
minding but are still dealing with Russia 
and her satellites. We are saving Korea, 
but it has been in ruins these long months. 
What are we doing there but strengthening 
our military clique? 

Have we, like Hitler and Mussolini, reached 
the point of no return? And must we, like 
they, go on and on, though it means utter 
ruin for us all? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Date Larrp. 


Hand-outs Have Become a Habit Under 
Global Spending Policies of Truman 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF are 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


unfavorable results. From the standpoint 
of long-term analysis, certain unfavorable 
factors already appear: 

1. If foreign trade is essential, Govern- 
ment “dumping,” paid for out of taxes, can- 
not be a substitute for ordinary business 
processes. On this subject, the national for- 
eign trade council has this to say: 

“It cannot be expected that economic en- 
vironments conducive to the investment of 
American private capital will be established 
in these foreign lands so long as the govern- 
ments concerned have reason to believe—as 
they do have reason to believe—that they 
will continue to be the beneficiaries of the 
hand-outs our own Government has given 
them for so long. The keynote to the estab- 
lishments of the climates needed for the 
achievement of the ends in view is the recog- 
nition by the foreign governments concerned 
that the United States will not yield to pres- 
sures for the provision of indiscriminate 
largesse.” 

The acceptance of the hand-out can be- 
come a habit. It is usually accompanied by 
ingratitude and profligacy. 

2. The United States has expended its ir- 
replaceable raw materials lavishly and is 
already forced to import such commodities 
as copper, bauxite (aluminum), and iron 
ore in larger quantities than is altogether 
safe. For instance, in Chile, at the present 
time, the copper supply of the United States 
is being imperiled by socialistic trends 
leading to nationalization. Our principal 
source of aluminum is the West Indies. 

3. There is no evidence that friendship 
can be purchased by trade or gifts ahd that 
nationalistic tendencies, strong in historic 
manifestations, can be snuffed out by public 
relations or soft speeches. As a matter of 
fact, the contrary seems to be true, as wit- 
ness our current difficulties with Great Brit- 
ain and France, to say nothing of the $11,- 
000,000,000 the United States gave to Soviet 
Russia to rescue that country from Ger- 
many, which we are now financing. 

Nationalism, in its most intense 
sion, is the truest reaction of public opin- 
ion in most countries since the war. While 
the United States has gone internationalist, 
the rest of the world is going nationalist. 

The evidence rather points to the fact that 
the United States is now engaged upon a 
policy which requires special friendly at- 
tention to Japan and Germany, who were 
our enemies in the last war, and to Spain, 
whom we defamed and opposed. While na- 
tional interests may be fixed, international 
relations are always fluid. 

It is not often recognized that the mecha- 
nism of foreign trade is not the movement 
of goods and services but of money from one 
country to another. When the principal 
currencies of the world were good, the ex- 
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Ridgway Hits Irresponsible Politics 
Which Endanger Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. + 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, every 
person, and especially every veteran. 
knows the supreme importance of good 
individual morale and that priceless 
esprit de corps, both of which are so 
vitally necessary in the grim, grueling 
ordeal of battle where men are required 
to risk their lives. Such men need to 
feel firmly convinced that their duty is 
clear, their cause is just, and their sac- 
rifices appreciated and understood by 
those not called upon to exist from mo- 
ment to moment midst violence, death, 
destruction, fear and terror. 

The protection of the morale of our 
troops should be the concern of every 
citizen. Certainly the weakening of that 
morale is a matter of constant concern 
to our enemies. The whole complex 
process of psychological warfare is aimed 
at destruction of morale, at weakening 
the resolute will to struggle on, irre- 
spective of dangers and hardships. Ob- 
viously, fighting men cannot be expected 
to courageously withstand the awful 
Strains placed upon them unless they are 
convinced that what they are asked to 
do is right and necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, when our boys are fac- 
ing the enemy in battle, loose-talking 
politicians at home should restrain 
themselves. The morale of our men is 
not something to be lightly toyed with 
and sacrificed on the altar of partisan 
politics. Persons who make irresponsi- 
ble charges which tend to weaken the 
morale of our fighting men are waging 
psychological warfare against our troops, 
whether they utter their charges on one 
side of the iron curtain or the other. It 
is a sad day, indeed, when an American 
commander in the field finds it neces- 
sary to answer home-front politicians 
in order to protect the morale of his 
troops. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway has 
had to do this. Aiming his remarks at 
those who now ask why we are in Korea 
and who publicly proclaim it to be an 
unnecessary war, General Ridgway re- 
cently made some frank and forceful 
comments which were reported by the 
press as follows: 


Rmcway Raps THOsE ASKING “Wuy Korea?” 


Toxyo, February 22.—United Nations Su- 
preme Commander Matthew B. Ridgway to- 
day told Americans who question why we 
are in Korea that everything Americans cher- 
ish is at stake ultimately in the grim and 
wearisome Korean conflict. 

At stake, he said in a Washington's B'rth- 
day address at the Tokyo Reserve OJicers 
Association, are these issues: Enslavement 
of the body and mind, instead of freedom 

both. Collective decency or group bru- 


The United Nations commander utilized 
brief address to lecture sharply those 


Americans “whose intelligence level offe-s 
not the slightest excuse” for questicning the 
United States role in Korea. 
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“For my part,” he said, “there is not 

e * * any question of the validity and 

of the American stand against de- 
liberately planned, unprovoked aggression. 
To have done otherwise would have been 
a repudiation of every principle we had pre- 
viously professed.” 

Ridgway charged angrily that the question 
why we are there raised by some Americans 
discredits him who asks it. 

“With the pattern of Communist inten. 
tions now spread across the world where 
even the blind can see, neither the seeming 
insulation of distance nor the naivete born 
of a sheltered life can plead the slightest 
excuse nor abate one iota of our individual 
responsibility.” 

He reminded his audience of the difficulties 
that confronted Gen. George Washington 
during the American Revolutionary cam- 
paigns. 

Ridgway quoted a letter that Washington 
wrote to Richard Henry Lee in 1775. 

“It is among the most difficult tasks I ever 
undertook in my life to induce these people 
to believe there is, or can be, danger until 
the bayonet is pushed at their breasts,” 
Washington wrote. 


Another distinguished American found 
occasion last year to explain “why 
Korea.” In an address at Dartmouth, 
Senator Lopce, according to the Boston 
Globe, made the following comment: 


If we had not fought the war in Korea, we 
might have lost all of Europe. The people 
of Europe were watching to see if we would 
keep our word. If we had not done so, they 
would have felt there was no longer any use 
in trying to resist communism. Western 
Europe might have fallen, and this would 
have been catastrophic for us because it 
would have altered the whole balance of 
power, giving the Soviets the advantage over 
us in industrial production which is our 
main advantage over them at the present 
time. 

If we had not fought in Korea, we would 
have lost most if not all of the non-Com- 
munist Far East. It is highly doubtful 
whether Indochina could have held out very 
long and Indochina possesses great natural 
wealth as well as being the gateway to Indo- 
nesia, Siam, Burma, Malaya, and India. 

If we had not fought, there is no doubt 
but what Japan would be in very great dan- 
ger today. Outside of the United States, 
Japan is the second biggest industrial nation 
in the world—second only to Western Europe, 
in importance. If Japan were to fall into 
enemy hands, it would be a body blow to our 
security. 

If we had not fought, there would never 
have been the increase in rearmament that 
is now taking place in this country. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope, in this political 
year, that we can discuss fully all of the 
debatable issues without tearing the Na- 
tion apart by descending to unbridled 
lust for political power and advantage. 





The Changing South 


EXTENSION OF REMAR \ 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT A 


IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the Southern States are progress- 
ing more rapidly today in all fields of eco- 
nomic life than ever before. Cities are 
expanding, farms are producing more 


bountiful crops, and better use is being 
made of our great natural resources. 

Although there is much more develop- 
ment yet to come, the South is aware 
of its innumerable potentialities and is 
moving at a great pace to take advantage 
of these assets. 

The southern progress story is ex- 
pertly discussed in an article entitled 
“The Changing South,” which appeared 
in the October 15, 1951, issue of Focus, 
a publication of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the article 
as follows: 


THE CHANGING SouTH 
(By Wilbur Zelinsky) 


The myth of the Old South dies hard. 
Ask the man in the street what the term 
“American South” means to him, and you are 
likely to be regaled with magnolias, mint 
juleps, banjos, bales of cotton, lynchings, 
and the KKK. Turn to a well-read citizen 
and the response may be “The Nation's 
economic problem No. 1.” Actually, the 
popular legend and the easy epithet, what- 
ever their past validity, have kept most of us 
unaware of a profound metamorphosis in 
southern life, a transition that is presenting 
our frontier-loving country with the most 
recent of its great challenges. This re- 
nascence has been developing with such 
rapidity that its full implications have been 
missed even by many of its participants, but 
it is a change which in its vast and perma- 
nent significance to the Nation ought soon 
to become a familiar theme to all of us. 

If the changing South is not the land of 
the myth, what then is it, and where is it 
headed? 

The single unifying physical element of 
the American South is a rather uniform cli- 
mate with abundant rains, and long, warm 
growing seasons. Land forms, minerals, and 
plant life vary greatly, and so do soils, which 
unfortunately, average out as scarcely medi- 
ocre in fertility. 

The cement that binds together these di- 
versities is the inheritance of a unique cul- 
tural pattern and a shattering material 
bankruptcy from a brief heyday of planta- 
tion glory. The process of trial and error by 
which other American regions found their 
vocations a century or more ago is being re- 
enacted before our eyes, but more quickly 
and deftly. The South is profiting from its 
own and its neighbors’ blunders and has be- 
gun to “substitute the research laboratory 
for the wailing wall.” It is learning to cap- 
italize on its great human resources, its 
considerable mineral, plant, and hydrologic 
treasure, and, particularly, to adapt itself 
profitably to a near-tropical climate favor- 
ing farming, forestry, recreation, and even 
industry. 

Perhaps the simplest keys to these be- 
wildering events are the recent trends in the 
two basic geographical elements of the re- 
gion: its people and its land. In April 1950 
the South’ reported a population of some 
41,500,000, or 28 percent of the Nation's total. 
During the past half century the South has 
merely kept pace with the rest of the country 
in population growth, but in the make-up 
and activities of its people there have been 
notable changes. From. 1940 to 1950 its 
urban population increased by 35 percent, the 





1Throughout this discussion this term 
refers to the following 13 States: Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. This is an arbitrary choice adopted 
in order to expedite the use of statistics; the 
author is keenly aware that portions of the 
above States are culturally nonsouthern 
and that sections of others not listed should 
be included in the South. 
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fastest rate of growth in the United States. 
The flight from the land has so intensified 
in recent years that in the 1940’s about half 
of all southern counties—almost all rural 
ones—lost population, and the South was 
the only section of the country to show an 
absolute decline in rural-farm dweilers. 

Another significant change is the steadily 
decreasing proportion of Negroes in the 
South. In 1860, 38 percent of the people 
were Negroes, in 1950 only 22 percent, and 
there is every indication of a continuing 
drop, notwithstanding the fact that the na- 
tional percentage of Negroes has remained 
stable. 

In the past a low standard of living and 
inadequate medical facilities kept health 
levels markedly below those in the rest of 
the country; they have now improved suf- 
ficiently to bring life expectancy approxi- 
mately up to the national figure. The popu- 
lation, however, is still a relatively young 
one, and the South continues to function in 
a very real sense as the seedbed of the Na- 
tion—its most fertile area and largest source 
of out-migrants. The great exodus to the 
North and West (amounting to several mil- 
lion people), which began seriously in the 
1920's, reached full flood in the past decade, 
with Negroes participating in very large 
numbers. 

By virtue of much self-sacrifice the South 
has made advances in the quality and quan- 
tity of its educational resources that have 
begun to pay dividends of economic and 
social achievement. A sizable North-South 
educational differential persists, even though 
the South increased its school expenditures 
155 times in the period 1870 to 1948, and 
now spends more of its income on education 
than the country as a whole; but the gap 
may yet be closed if southern incomes con- 
tinue to increase and the regional birth 
rate continues to drop. 

There has been a sharp rise in the income 
levels of southerners in the past two decades. 
A certain fraction of this rise can be attrib- 
uted to wartime industry and Federal aid 
in various forms, but in large part it reflects 
the general stren,thening of the economy. 
Historically, the South has functioned as the 
exporter of a few staple crops and raw ma- 
teria’s and as a market for all the industrial 
and farm products it has been unable or 
unwilling to furnish itself. This unbalanced, 
speculative, quasi-colonial economy is now 
being replaced with diversified agriculture 
and industry, as is shown clearly by both the 
accompanying maps. The South is now sup- 
plying to itself, and even exporting, a wide 
variety of products in its new role as a full 
partner in the national economy. 

Some interesting clues to the economic 
changes can be found in the ways in which 
southern workers are employed. Although 
farm income has greatly increased in the 
past two decades, the lower proportion of 
workers engaged in agriculture (32 percent 
in 1940 and only %1 percent in 1950) indi- 
cates a distinct decline in the historic domi- 
nance of farming. Mining, the other major 
extractive industry, has remained stationary 
in terms of employment, occupying during 
the same period only about 3 percent of the 
regional working force. 

On the other hand, the proportion of em- 
ployment and income derived from the vari- 
ous manufacturing, service, and secondary 
industry has risen steadily in recent years. 
It is net unlikely that industrial activity 
(occupying more than 18 percent of the re- 
gion’s workers by 1950) may surpass agri- 
cu'ture during the current decade as the 
prime producer of wealth. 

The remarkable advance of manufacturing 
in the Southeastern States is not merely a 
matter of expanding volume in the few old 
established industries—textiles, wood prod- 
ucts, and tobacco—but, more significantly, 
a@ vigorous branching out into chemicals, 
hydroelectric energy and refined mineral 
fuels, transport equipment, electrical goods, 
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metal products, and other technically ad- 
vanced enterprises. Simultancously, the 
older industries have upgraded their prod- 
ucts, introduced more complex forms of man- 
ufacture, and, ..s in the case of the southern 
entry into synthetic textiles, have explored 
new fields of endeavor. Because of a slow 
start and the limitations imposed by the 
mineral and transport situation, there is 
little likelihood that the South will ever pro- 
duce a Ruhr or a Pittsburgh, but the general 
diversification of economic activity which it 
seems destined to achieve may prove health- 
fer than either its own overly agrarian past 
or the top-heavy industrialization of a black 
country. 

The bulk of this industrial expansion has 
come not only through the development of 
war industries such as the 8600,000,000 
H-bomb project near Aiken, 8. C., but 
through the establishment of branch plants 
to northern businesses, and by the invest- 
ment of outside capital in new en 
within the South. To name but a few of the 
most recent: The Ford and General Motors 
plants in Atlanta, Ga.; the Camden, S. C., 
plant of the du Pont Co., producing the new 
fiber, orlon; the Celanese Corp.'s acetate fila- 
ment yarn plant near Rock Hill, 8. C.; and 
the International Paper Co.’s rayon pulp 
plant near Natchez, Miss. The largest weaver 
of rayon, Burlington Mills, now has more 
than 30 plants in operation, and has recently 
announced plans for a new mill near San- 
ford, N.C. Other spectacular developments 
include the chemical and ore processing 
plants along the Gulf Coast. 

The well-advertised hydroelectric power 
development in and around the southern 
Appalachians has been the critical locational 
factor for surprisingly few new businesses. 
The majority of the new factories were drawn 
to the South by the opportunity of profitably 
supplying markets furnished by a steadily 
increasing population with expanding pur- 
chasing power. Some other new industries 
are oriented toward supplies of raw materials 


that are abundantly or uniquely present in 
the South such as petroleum, natural gas, 
coal, iron, phosphates, bauxite, and sulphur; 
others were attracted primarily by the in- 
dustrial labor supply, especially by its abun- 


dance, reliability, and quality. It would 
seem, then, that the recent industrial boom 
in the South is based on conditions per- 
manently attractive to the investor, not on 
a relatively evanescent wage difference, and 
that it is likely to continue for a good many 
decades. The fact that some 35 percent of 
the industrial structures contracted for in 
the United States between 1945 and 1948 were 
to be erected in the South gives some indi- 
cation of the sustained strength of this 
movement. 

The tragedy and the promise of the South 
are clearly marked also on the face of its 
land. The campaign to arrest the destruc- 
tion of soil resources and to conserve and 
rebuild what its left continues vigorously. 
Now that the countryside is being renovated 
through contour plowing, strip cropping, and 
the use of cover crops designed to protect and 
enrich the soil, and with 56 percent of the 
Nation's fertilizer bill being paid by the 
South, the destruction of the soll has been 
retarded sufficiently to minimize one of the 
main causes of agricultural crisis. 

As the number of farms in the South has 
decreased, their average size has grown, per- 
mitting more intelligent and efficient man- 
agement of the land. This crucial reversal 
of the fragmentation of holdings that had 
been going on since the Civil War became 
evident in the early 1930's with the decline 
in farm tenancy. From a total of 1,750,000 
units operated by tenants in 1929, the num- 
ber of such farms had to a little 
over 1,000,000 in 1944, and is bly much 
lower at the present time. the face of 
@ great loss of labor and a dearth of farm 
mechanization, the South can boast of the 


relative in the United States 


greatest gains 
(1933-50) im the productivity of the farm 


worker and the per-acre value of farm land. 

The remarkable increase in southern farm 
income from 1929 to 1948 was in part a mat- 
ter of tal subsidies and rising 
commodity prices. In the main, however, 
it was due to the substantial gains in per- 
acre yields of crops and livestock through 
better plant and animal selection, improved 
farm practices, and, notably, a shift in the 
selection of crops. The gospel of diversi- 
fication has been preached with mounting 
success. The acreages devoted to cotton, corn, 
and tobacco—the old stand-bys—have been 
curtailed; more attention is being given to 
peanuts, soybeans, the small grains, truck 
crops, citrus fruits and other tree crops, and 
&@ great variety of hay and forage crops. 

But the most noteworthy trend in south- 
ern land use today is the rapid transition to 
@ pasture and livestock—principally beef 
cattle—economy. A grass-and-cattle rush 
has resulted from the recognition of the 
cheapness of potentially good pasture, the 
unsatisfied local demand for meat products, 
the possibilities inherent in new breeds of 
forage plants and livestock, the soil building 
aspects of animal husbandry, and the profit 
to be derived from year-round grazing with a 
concomitant decrease in overhead costs. 
The broiler industry also has made spectacu- 
lar progress in parts of the South, and al- 
though egg and dairy production is only get- 
ting started, the livestock industries of the 
South all seem destined for prosperity. 

No activity is more important to the region 
than growing the trees that some 55 
percent of its territory (fig. 2). With less 
than one-third of the Nation’s forests, the 
South produces half of our annual timber 
growth (and also maintains a virtual world 
monopoly of turpentine and rosin). The 

ve exhaustion of most of our non- 
southern forests has combined with our 
mounting demand for wood products to give 
this southern resource a particular value. 
Although there has been a steady drop in the 
amount of standing timber and a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the remnant because 
of reckless, haphazard cutting, of late the 
formulators of southern forest policy have 
tried to equalize forest growth and drain, 
and to institute scientific tree farming. 
There can be no doubt that the South could 
double its present production by fully stock- 
ing with useful trees its great acreages of 
brush and abandoned land, by improved 
management, and by more effective fire and 
disease control. It could thus support its 
ever-expanding wood products industries and 
continue to export lumber to other areas. 
Whether this increase in output can be at- 
tained is still unclear, largely because of the 
presence of innumberable small farm forest 
holdings; but many observers are hopeful, 
and the progress made on large private land- 
holdings may be symptomatic of future pos- 
sibilities. 

All in all, whether we mourn the passing 
of the frontier and plantation folkways or 
rejoice in the improved welfare of the South, 
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problem and is attaining its long deferred 
status of economic and social equality in 
the richest nation in the world. The process 
is not easy, but the wheels have begun to 
turn. 


Address of Hon. John Foster Dulles 


EXTENSION La oe } 
HON. 0. K: ARMSTRONG & 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
Washington’s Birthday of this year there 
was delivered a very important address 
by Hon. John Foster Dulles, assistant to 
the Secretary of State. The occasion 
was a luncheon of the Princeton National 
Alumni at Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. Mr. Dulles’ address contained 
a clarion call for a dynamic, active policy 
against Communist expansion through- 
out the world, a policy based upon a cru- 
sade of truth and the use of moral and 
spiritual values. I commend this address 
to my colleagues in this Congress and to 
citizens of this Nation generally, and pre- 
sent it herewith for the ConcressionaL 
RECORD: 


I give you three propositions, which seem 
relevant to the present international 
situation. 

I 


My first proposition is this: The dynamic 
usually prevails over the static, the active 
over the passive. 

As between stone and water, which will 
prevail? The answer is: Whichever is in 
motion. Water in motion will wear away 
stone that is still; but a stone that is thrown 
will penetrate the water. 

The United States, however massive be its 
material might, can be destroyed by forces 
that, in themselves, seem weak if these 
forces are active and if we are passive. 

The leaders of Soviet communism are 
great believers in a dynamic offensive. The 
party has always measured its strength in 
terms of intensity, not of numbers. Stalin 
teaches that the party should never be more 
than a minority because a minority can be 
dynaiiic, whereas a majority becomes lethar- 
gic. They choose to be a suwall group of 
high velocity rather than a group so large 
that it can only sit. 

They have done well. Asmall group which 
35 years ago had no political power anywhere 
in the world, now controls 800,000,000 people, 
or over one-third of all the people that there 
are in the world. Already they have a record 
catch and unfortunately there is nothing to 
suggest that they have caught their limit. 

In every country which is still non-Com- 
munist, they are working actively for power. 
I keep in touch with their press through 
various summaries. Their news and edito- 
rials are always expectant in tone. They dis- 
cuss hopefully the further countries which 
may be added to their “camp.” 

On the other side is the so-called free 
world. Its note is anxiety—can we hold on 
to what is left? Within the free world the 
most discussed topic is: can we prevent the 
Communists taking over this or that coun- 
try? The attitude of the free peoples is 
almost wholly defensive, and any suggestion 
of a positive attitude evokes cries of alarm. 

The communism of Soviet Russia and its 
satellites represents today the active, dy- 
namic element and the free world repre- 
sents the static, passive element. 
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My second proposition is this: In human 
affairs, the nonmaterial or spiritual element 
is more important than the material. 

I do not ignore the importance of mili- 
tary and economic power at this time, but 
Napoleon, who was no dreamy-eyed idealist, 
said that in war the nonmaterial is to the 
material as 3 is to 1. 

Orthodox communism is materialistic but 
Communists do not deny the existence of 
nonmaterial forces. That, Stalin has said, 
would be vulgar materialism which would 
mean passivity and inanition. He inter- 
prets Marxism as stressing the role and im- 
portance of social ideas, theories, political 
views and political institutions. 

It is through social ideas, Stalin says, that 
communism is “capable of setting into mo- 
tion broad masses of the people and of mo- 
bilizing them and organizing them into a 
great army of the proletarian party, prepared 
to smash the reactionary forces.” 

Accordingly, Soviet communism has de- 
voted itself intensively to the development 
of slogans which will capture the imagina- 
tion of the masses. They pin on their 
breasts the labels of peace, democracy, dis- 
armament and social welfare, and they pin 
on us the labels of imperialist, colonialist, 
militarist and warmonger. They spend on 
such propaganda approximately $1,500,000,- 
000 a year, about 10 times as much as we 
spend on propaganda. 

It is primarily through social ideas that 
Soviet communism has achieved its vic- 
tories. Almost no part of its expansion 
has been due to the old-fashioned method 
of open military aggression. The successful 
weapon has been political warfare, with the 
main reliance placed on revolutionary slo- 
gans which arouse the masses to Soviet-di- 
dected violence. 

The free world has failed to draw strength 
from ideas. We, more than the Communist 
world, think and work in material terms. 
The United States has given and loaned 
abroad almost $40,000,000,000 since the end 
of the fighting and that is a great deal of 
money. We are spending $60,000,000,000 a 
year on armament and that, too, is a great 
deal of money. 

But today a revolutionary spirit grips 
over half of the human race. There are pas- 
sions that cannot be allayed by oil royaities 
or suppressed by foreign guns. 

It would seem that the nonmaterial forces 
are principally serving the opposition. 
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My third proposition is this: There its a 
moral or natural law not made by man which 
determines right and wrong and conformity 
with this law is in the tong run indispensa- 
ble to human welfare. 

This proposition is perhaps more debatable 
than the two preceding ones. Certainly it 
is one that Soviet communism does not and 
cannot accept, for while communism can 
admit that ideas exist and have power, it 
cannot, as an atheistic creed, admit of moral 
laws being superior to those that are made 
by man or by matter. Stalin denies the 
existence of such verities as eternal justice. 
Laws, to the Communists, are not an expres- 
sion of right, as against wrong. Laws are 
the means whereby those in power overcome 
their enemies. 

Our Nation was founded by the men who 
believed that there was a Divine Creator who 
endowed men with unalienable rights. They 
believed, as George Washington put it in his 
Farewell Address, that religion and morality 
are the great pillars of human happiness and 
that morality cannot prevail in exclusion of 
religious principles. 

Our Federal and State Constitutions, our 
laws and practices reflect the belief that 
there is a Being superior to ourselves who 
has established His own laws which can be 
comprehended by all human beings and that 


human practices should seek conformity 
with those laws. 

Seeking first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness many material things were ad- 
ded to us. We developed here an area of 
spiritual, intellectual, and material richness, 
the like of which the world has never seen. 
What we did caught the imagination of men 
everywhere and became known everywhere 
as the great American experiment. Our free 
society became a menace to every despot be- 
cause we showed how to meet the hunger of 
the people for greater opportunity and for 
greater dignity. The tide of despotism, 
which at that time ran high, was rolled back 
and we ourselves enjoyed security. 

That mood seems to have changed. Prof. 
Arnold Toynbee, surely one of the greatest 
historians of our time, finds that the crisis 
of our civilization is due to the fact that 
our practices have been divorced from their 
Christian context, so that we have been 
living on spiritual capital. Practice unsup- 
ported by belief is a wasting asset, as we 
have suddenly discovered, to our dismay, in 
this generation.” 

So, on my third proposition, while Soviet 
communism wholly fails to invoke moral 
principle, we ourselves are not doing much 
better. 

Iv 


The total conclusion I draw is that as 
things now stand, the prospects are not en- 
couraging from the standpoint of the free 
world. However, there is no reason why 
matters should stand as they are now. 

Our work on the Japanese Peace Treaty is, 
perhaps, most valuable if it enables us to 
glimpse what is possible when we are dyna- 
mic, when we invoke ideas, particularly those 
which accord with the principles of the 
moral law. 
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In that matter, we sought to become a 
dynamic rather than a passive factor. As 
General MacArthur said to us when we 
talked with him in Tokyo in June 1950: 

“The most impelling need of the moment 
is the regaining of our lost initiative over 
the events which are stirring all of the Asian 
peoples.” 

The prospects were not promising. Since 
1947 peace efforts had been made and they 
had all failed in the face of the cross cur- 
rents which had by then turned the United 
Nations of the war into the divided nations 
of the peace. In 1950 we had no assurance, 
if we led, that anyone would follow. The 
decision was not an easy one. But the 
President took it with a resolution and deter- 
mination that was made manifest to all the 
world. 

Often in those first days I was asked how 
we could solve this or that problem. I had 
no advance solutions. I could only say that 
if we could develop a momentum for peace, 
that momentum would itself compel a solu- 
tion of problems which, in the abstract, 
seemed insoluble. And so it proved. 

Within precisely 1 year of the day when 
the President made his decision to proceed, 
there was concluded a final peace treaty 
which represented the greatest unity for 
peacemaking that the world has ever seen. 
Of 51 non-Communist nations invited to 
San Francisco, no less than 49 accepted and 
signed the treaty of peace. All of the con- 
tinents, all of the races, all of the civiliza- 
tions—the great and the weak, the rich and 
the poor, the near and the far—were for 
this moment united in an act of fellowship. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites suf- 
fered their most humilating defeat in con- 
ference history. The free world, this time, 
had the initiative. It was the Soviet Union 
which was trying to block peace. And the 
dynamic prevailed over the static, the active 
prevailed over the passive. 


vi 


Our dynamism was, of course, in spiritual 
rather than material terms. 
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It could have been otherwise. The United 
States, as the principal victor over Japan, 
was in physical occupation of Japan, and we 
could have invoked material power to im- 
pose our wishes. We did not, however, rely 
on that kind of power. We believed it was 
possible to secure united action by appeal to 
reason. With the cosponsorship of the 
United Kingdom the proposed peace terms 
were submitted to all of the Allies, in a 
broadly based negotiation, which employed 
no material coercion and which did not 
measure by material scales a Nation’s in- 
fluence on the character of the peace. 

In that way we achieved a result far more 
impressive than any that could have been 
achieved had our primary dependence been 
upon material power. 


vir 


In the third place, the non-material force 
we invoked was that of the moral law. 

We could have invoked the power of evi). 
There was in the world plenty of that—of 
hatred, vengefulness, distrust, fear, greed, 
and arrogance. But neither unity nor true 
peace could have been won by appealing to 
men’s baser instincts. That attempt, while 
tempting, would almost surely multiply jeal- 
ousies and antagonisms and sow the seeds 
of another war. So we invoke‘ the spirit of 
forgiveness to overcome vengefulness; mag- 
nanimity to overcome hatred; humanity to 
overcome greed; fellowship to overcome arro- 
gance; trust to overcome fear. 

All of the delegates at San Francisco who 
accepted a religious view of the world, 
whether Christian, Buddhist, or Moslem, 
found inspiration from the fact that the 
Treaty invoked the principles of the moral 
law, and the Conference became the expres- 
sion of dynamic and righteous faith. 


Vir 


I do not exaggerate the importance of that 
moment. It does not mean that we made a 
perfect Treaty. Indeed, the delegates dis- 
claimed perfection. It does not mean that 
the peace will necessarily be durable. That 
will depend upon the future. It does not 
mean that hatred, jealousy, vengefulness, 
and distrust have been abolished. They 
were denied credentials to the Conference 
but they are still loose in the world. 

But if we do not exaggerate, also let us 
not minimize. What happened showed 
again, at a time when perhaps it needed 
showing, that not merely physical law but 
moral law has reality and power. Perhaps 
having seen what we saw at San Francisco, 
we will go on to recapture the dynamism, 
the trust in nonmaterial factors, and the 
faith in moral law which have so long made 
our Nation great in the best sense of that 
somewhat ambiguous word. 


x 


There comes a time in the life of every 
great pecple when their work of creation 
ends. They lose their sense of purpose and 
of mission in the world, seeking only to con- 
serve what they have. Material things begin 
to seem more important than spiritual things 
and security seems more a matter of mili- 
tary defense than of a spiritual offense. 

Surely that hour has not struck for us. 
We have, to be sure, become rich and, in 
worldly terms, we are reckoned among the 
great. Our economic productivity is three 
or four times that of Soviet Russia. Our 
deficit is in the nonmaterial things. We 
should, however, be able easily to make good 
that deficit. We are not an old and decaying 
nation. We are still young in terms of na- 
tional life expectancy. We are still imagina- 
tive and creative and our people are still 
imbued with religious faith. There is no 
reason whatsoever why we should stand 
frightened and on the defensive in the face 
of Soviet communism. On any impartial ap- 
praisal of our relative capabilities, it should 
be the despots, not we, who do the trembling. 
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You, who are graduated from a great seat 
of learning, founded by Christian people who 
believed in the moral law, surely have a 
special responsibility in this matter. That 
is why I make this appeal to you. 


Appraisal of the Year 1951 4% 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JAMES P. KEM $ 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an address by Dr. 
Walter D. Head, past president of Rotary 
International, delivered before the 
Newserk (N. J.) Rotary Club on January 
8, 1952, being an appraisal of the year 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A realistic appraisal of the year which has 
just come to a close provides very little in the 
shape of satisfaction, comfort, or of assur- 
ance for the future. Indeed, in my opinion, 
the year 1951 marks one of the low points 
of contemporary history. At home, we find 
a@ year which, though not without its bright 
spots, was nevertheless marked by shocking 
revelations, among them crime—organized 
crime particularly in our large cities—crime 
which was, of course, politically protected or 
it could not have existed. 

To this, let us add gambling and its police 
tie-up, and finally, the uncovering of the 
dope racket, something which most of us 
hardly knew existed, but which has, while 
we slept, built itself to a monster of frighten- 
ing proportions and caught apparently in 
its slimy tentacles hundreds of our teen-age 
youngsters. 

Turning for a moment to the economic 
side, we find the picture a little, if any, more 
encouraging. Defense production has lagged 
badly behind schedule, almost continuous 
labor troubles have badly slowed down the 
production and expediting of materials vi- 
tally needed for the support of our Armed 
Forces and for home defense; and last, but 
not least, has been the continued inflation 
process with its acco’ rise in the 
cost of living—a process which, if it is not 
halted, will surely wreck our entire economic 
and social order. So much for the home 
scene. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the world 
situation. We are not at war, they tell us. 
but we have, neyertheless, a casualty list of 
over 100,000; more, I am told, than the num- 
ber for the corresponding period of the Sec- 
ond World War. Moreover, whatever it is 


real villain in the piece, sits quietly by, only 
too content to see other nations, particularly 
our own, weakening themselves by a process 
of attrition, while she grows each day strong- 
er and more confident of carrying out her 
will on the rest of the world whenever, in her 
considered judgment, the proper moment 
shall have come. 


defeatism never has paid off 
I do think, however, that we mortals, and 
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‘canal and impotent, but that 
fact does not relieve us of the responsibility 
of trying. We are no cowards. All of today’s 
problems are man-made and can be cured 
by men—there are no supermen, just men 
like you and me—and the sooner we realize 
it and start to do something about it, the 
better for all concerned—for ourselves, for 
our fellow men, and for the world. 

But where shall we begin? That is a fair 
question, and one which I shall attempt to 
answer here briefly today. That the answer 
cannot be complete, I need hardly point 
out—all I can hope for it is to set up what 
the French call a point of departure; to indi- 
cate two or three guideposts which may well 
direct our thinking and help us to determine 
our relation to the great problems of na- 
tional and international importance in the 
year ahead. 

The first of these Is an unshakable con- 
fidence that no matter how had things may 
be at the moment, no matter how obscured 
the path ahead, there is no reason to lose 
faith either in mankind or in the guiding 
hand of a higher power, one which has for 
us, His erring children, a divine plan, a plan 
which one who follows the course of history 
cannot fail to see at work, directing the 
course of mankind ever upward; not always, 
by any means, in a straight line, but a line 
in which the bottom of each curve or dip is 
a little higher than the top of the one which 
preceded it. If I did not personally believe 
this, then I would indeed be disheartened 
and discouraged, but fortunately for me, I 
do believe it. It is the cornerstone of my 
faith—and a life without faith is utterly 
futile. 

In the story of man’s upward path, the 
thing that we call history, there are many 
examples to prove my point. Time will per- 
mit me to mention only one, and that 
briefly. It is the year 1809—the year of the 
Napoleonic conquest of Europe. In that year 
he was sweeping ruthlessly and recklessly 
forward and rewarding his mercenary cohorts 
with loot stripped from the homes, churches, 
and museums of half a dozen countries. 
Millions trembled at his name, and many 
must have said to themselves, as did Lord 
Grey tn 1914, “The lights are going out all 
over the world.” Liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity seemed dead, but God had not de- 
serted His people, though to many it may 
have seemed so. He had His plans and in 
due time He brought them to fruition. For 
Napoleon was miraculously stopped at 
Waterloo and, in that same year, 1809, was 
born one of the most remarkable collection 
of babies ever to enter the world at one time; 
babies who in adulthood were destined to 
lead the world to higher and to finer things 
than it hed ever known. Who were these 
babies? In England—William Gladstone, Al- 
fred Tennyson, Charles Darwin; in Ger- 
many—Felix Mendelsohn; and in the United 
States—Edgar Allen Poe, Oliver Wendell 


incidence or a divine plan? What do you 
think? 
con — in gas: plans alone, however, 


and into the light of a better day?” We can 
supply leadership, and that’s what it’s going 
to take—real leaders: 
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Men from every rank, fresh and free and 
frank, 

Men of thought 

Men of thought and reading, 

Men of royal breeding, 

The Nation’s welfare speeding; 

Men of faith and not of fiction, 

Men of lofty aim and action. 


Give us such men; I say again, give us such 
men. 

Sure, that’s the answer; the answer to good 
government, local, State, and National; the 
answer to a hopeful and a peaceful world— 
a@ world to live in. Simple, isn’t it? Or it 
would be, if only we knew where to find them, 
Well, one good place to begin to look would 
be in the ranks of Rotary—for Rotary, and 
Rotary membership, means, among other 
things, leadership, or if it doesn’t, it means 
nothing at all. Why was each and every 
one of you elected to Rotary or other service- 
club membership? Because you not only are 
a@ good fellow and an ethical businessman, 
but because you are, in your particular trade 
or profession, a leader, and are recognized 
as such by your fellow citizens. But, you 
say, I'm just a small-town fellow; I be- 
lieve in the service principle, but I’m no 
world leader. Of course you're not, but 
neither was the smal! Virginia planter and 
surveyor, George Washington, until fate 
made him the father of his country. He 
Was not a trained military leader, but he 
fought and beat the best generals of the 
British Army. He was not a learned man 
in the bookish sense, he had very little 
formal education, but his state papers and 
his Farewell Address are today classic ex- 
amples of homely but trenchant Anglo Saxon 

. He was no natural diplomat, he 
would far rather have stayed and worked at 
his Virgimia farm, but he responded to the call 
of the times, and through his skill, he held 
together the 18 Colonies which, without his 
leadership, would surely have split into rival 
factions and eventually disintegrated. 

A similar case could be built around Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the backwoods boy who be- 
came to the entire world the champion of 
human liberty—a man about whom more 
has been written and in more languages 
than any other man who ever lived except 
Jesus Christ. Did those great men feel ade- 
quate? Indeed they did not, even as you 
and I, as is shown time after time in the 
record of their lives. 

“Great times produce great men.”A self- 
tortured world is today crying for real 
leadership. It is sadly overdue. 

And now, in closing I have one more New 
Year's thought to give you. Now, I suspect 
that many of you do not even know who 
Albert Schweitzer is. If so, more’s the pity, 
for he is one of the really great men of the 
current generation; one whose name many 
link with that of Gandhi as a philosopher 
and leader of world thought. Briefly, he is 
@ young German doctor who, instead of 
staying in Germany where by his talents he 
was assured of a comfortable and lucrative 
position in the medical profession, chose to 
emigrate to Africa and there has established 
the only modern hospital in the heart of 
that great continent. The story of his 
struggles against native superstition and the 
enmities of the native priests and medicine 
men surpasses in dramatic quality and in 
human interest any novel I know of. 

It is not of that, however, that I would 
speak—nor of Schweitzer’s musical knowl- 
edge—he is the world’s greatest authority on 
Bach—but rather of a talk which my friend 
had with the doctor on the last day of his 
visit. “Have you not,” he asked him, “some 
message to give to the world; something 
which I can take back with me as represent- 
ing your view on the world of today and 
tomorrow?” “Yes,” replied Schweitzer, “say 
to them that, as I view it, we have come to 
the end of an era—the era of realism and 
rationalization—but realism has brought us 
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to a most unrealistic world situation, and 
rationalization and modern science have 
taught us nothing about the greatest of all 
arts and sciences, the art of living in peace 
and harmony with our fellowmen. Unless 
we change our ways, I see nothing ahead but 
destruction—destruction perhaps of the en- 
tire human race.” “But surely,” said my 
friend, “that isn’t all of your message. Isn't 
there a second and a brighter part?” “Yes,” 
replied Schweitzer thoughtfully, “of course 
we could start a new era—one based on the 
manifestation of real love of man for his 
fellowman and the principle of service, of 
which Christ is the great example and ideal. 
In that case I would feel very differently— 
indeed, I would feel the world was headed 
toward happiness and satisfaction such as 
it has never known.” 


Loyalty Oath by Employees of the State 
of Pennsylvania 2 W 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN N 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. MAKTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Loyalty Oath Ceremony In- 

and Impressive,” written by 
Capt. John M. Cummings and published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 5. 

On March 4 the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, all of the elective workers of that 
Commonwealth, ard hundreds of em- 
ployees took an oath of loyalty to the 
United States in the forum of the State’s 
education building at Harrisburg. The 
news reports are that it was most im- 
pressive. As the Governor pointed out 
in his remarks, there can be no reason 
why a loyal employee of government 
should not take an oath of allegiance to 
that government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LoyYaLty OaTH CEREMONY INSPIRING AND 
IMPRESSIVE 
(By John M. Cummings) 

Harrispurc, March 4.—Because Harris- 
burg is the capital of the State and the camp- 
ing ground of thousands of public employees, 
an extra effort was put forth to make last 
night’s loyalty oath-taking an impressive 
event. It was impressive and, to our way of 
thinking, a worthwhile occasion. With Gov- 
ernor Fine and his cabinet and Lieutenant- 
Governor Wood, Auditor General Heyburn 
and State Treasurer Barber on the stage of 
the forum of the Educational Building, and 
the auditorium itself jam-packed with em- 
ployees, the oath was administered by As- 
ps Justice Stearne, of the supreme 


nt is true, of course, that a number of these 
Officials were not required to swear allegiance 
and to declare under oath they were not 
members of any organization dedicated to 
the country’s destruction by acts of vio- 

It seems that this latter phase of the oath 
is the cause of much of the protesting. 
Nevertheless, the public officer or employee 
who has a clear conscience certainly ought 
to be willing to subscribe. This is not to dis- 
miss without a hearing the argument that 
nothing was gained by enacting the oath- 
taking measure. But once it was enacted 
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and became the law of the State, it should 
have been accepted for what it is—a public 
avowal of one’s faith in our form of gov- 
ernment. 

As Governor Fine pointed out, the oath 
along similar lines is taken by all public 
Officials and by the youth of the land in 
the Armed Forces. Why, then, should some 
school teachers protest, as they continued 
to do in the governor’s home county—Lu- 
zerne? 

While the loyalty oath bill was moving 
through the legislature it was subjected to 
vigorous attack. Changes were made in an 
effort to appease protesting citizens. In its 
final form the oath was nothing more than 
would be taken by a justice of the peace 
or a constable on beginning his official duties. 

All over the State, in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and many other centers, the loyalty 
Oath was administered. Public employees 
refusing to take it are subject to dismissal. 

It had been planned to bring to Harris- 
burg for the ceremony a miiltary band and 
a detachment of troops from Indiantown 
Gap. Someone questioned the propriety of 
this on the ground it would tend to give 
@ military flavor to the exercises. So the 
music was provided by an American Legion 
band through the courtesy of the musicians’ 
union. Had the union not been so obliging, 
the band would have been silenced. 

The color guard was made up of veterans 
and leaders of veterans’ organizations were 
active in the ceremony which reached its 
apex when the governor and all others on 
the payroll raised their right hand and took 
the oath. 

Maybe we were mistaken, but coming out 
of the auditorium into a drizzle of rain we 
seemed to sense a feeling of exaltation in 
the men and women who had just renewed 
their allegiance and who had joined in the 
salute to the flag. So perhaps this was not 
an idle ceremony after all. Our own im- 
pression was that it was worth while and 
if you don’t like it you can lump it. 


Extension of Benefits of GI Bill of Rights 
to Korean Veterans 2 g 
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HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. X 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have submitted to my colleague the Hon- 
orable JoHN E. RANKIN, chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, my 
views on the extension of the benefits 
of the GI bill of rights to veterans of 
the Korean conflict which is now pend- 
ing before his committee. I wish to in- 
sert in the R&corp a copy of my letter 
to Mr. RANKIN, together with a letter 
to me from the Welfare Council of New 
York City on the subject of this legisla- 
tion: 

7 Marca 1, 1952. 
Hon. Joun E. RaNnkKIN, 
Chairman Committee on Veterans’ 

Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLeaGusE: May I express my ap- 
preciation for your letter of January 8 in- 
viting me to express my views on the ex- 
tension of benefits granted to World War IZ 
veterans to veterans of the current Korean 
conflict. 

Piease be advised that I favor the exten- 
sion of all the benefits of this legisla- 
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tion, commonly known as the GI bill of 
rights, to veterans of Korea, but I would 
propose a change in the unemployment ben- 
efit provisions. Instead of the readjustment 
allowance of $20 per week for 52 weeks, 
dispersed by the Veterans’ Administration, 
I favor providing Federal funds to the States 
so that unemployed veterans may be able to 
draw State unemployment benefits, if their 
State employment service is unable to find 
them employfment. 

I believe that some provision must be 
made for the 800,000 men who will be com- 
ing out of service this summer, but I do not 
believe that there should be duplication of 
functions by the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments in this regard. I am preparing a 
bill to accomplish this objective. While I 
realize that such a bill would be referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee, I thought 
I should inform you of my intentions at 
this time. 

I have one other suggestion for the edu- 
cational and training provisions of the bill 
that your committee will report out on this 
subject. I believe that the new legislation 
should provide that “advice and guidance 
shall be provided and must be rendered 
before the veteran, disabled or nondisabied, 
is authorized to enter upon a course of edu- 
cation and training.” In support of this 
proposal, I submit herewith a letter to me 
from the Welfare Council of New York City, 
dated October 18, 1951, together with a report 
of the Welfare Council’s Committee of Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. I have no objection to 
your incorporating either or both of these 
documents in the record of your hearings, 
should you so desire. 

Sincerely yours. 
D. RooseveELt, Jr. 


Wetrare Counct. or New York Ciry, 
New York, N. Y., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. PRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Roosevett: The board of di- 
rectors of the Welfare Council of New York 
City has asked me to convey to you its rec- 
ommendation that provision for vocational 
guidance and counseling be incorporated into 
any new Federal legislation covering educa- 
tion and training of veterans at Government 
expense. This recommendation was made 
following a report of a special committee on 
veterans’ legislation of the Welfare Council. 
A copy of this report is enclosed. 

As you know, in previous legislation only 
disabled veterans had been assured voca- 
tional guidance prior to training. Nondis- 
abled veterans were permitted to embark on 
several different courses of education before 
counseling was assured. If Congress should 
direct that vocational guidance be provided 
for all veterans prior to choice of training 
and education, we believe both the veteran 
and the taxpayer would benefit. 

We hope that Congress can see its way 
clear to providing these constructive services. 

Very truly yours, 
RaYMOND M. HILiarp, 
Executive Director. 


The Truth, the Whole Truth, and Nothing 
But the Truth - 
& 
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HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very glad to have this opportunity to 
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bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress, and whoever else may read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, a statement 
recently published by J. S. Nicholls, Jr., 
chairman of the Industrial Tape Corp., 
an affiliated company of Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., entitled 
“The Truth, the Whole Truth, and 
Nothing but the Truth.” 

In this statement the effect of the per- 
sonal income tax on the individual is 
most graphically set out, and he also 
warns the people of America that if we 
really value our freedom and the great 
opportunities presented by our country 
we must not neglect our duties as citi- 
zens. 

This is indeed a timely warning, and 
I trust will be borne in mind by all of us 
when the opportunity is presented for us 
to cast our secret ballot for our repre- 
sentatives in government: 

Tue TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NoTHING 
Bout THE TRuTH 
(By J. 8. Nicholls, Jr.) 


Last year at this time, had you been asked _ 


if you realized what effect taxes would have 
upon you as an individual, upon your com- 
pany and your country, candor, I eam confi- 
dent, would have compelled you to answer in 


why a sales executive should be bothered 
with tax problems; his primary interest was 
in the widest possible distribution of his 
products at the lowest cost. To be 
sure, as sales executives, und so long as @ ves- 
tige of the principle of free enterprise re- 
mains, that still will be your consuming in- 
terest. But today no executive, whether he 
be in sales, manufacturing, research, finance, 
or procurement, should be uninformed or 


misinformed about taxes. You are entitled - 


to know the truth, the whole truth, and 
income taxes 


personal 
have affected you as an individual. The fol- 


lowing tabulation gives you the facts: 


Income tazes, individuals and married 
couples, no 


Net in- | 1940 | 1949 | 1952 | 1949 over 1940 | 1952 over 1940 
tax 


‘These truths, in themselves, may be star- 
tling; but, :egrectably, they are not the 
whole truth. The balance of the truth re- 
lates to those taxes you pay but frequently 
don’t know about. So let’s see what hidden 
taxes add to an individual's tax bill. The 
following facts -vere prepared by Roswell Ma- 
gill, former Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
and are for the year 1948: 

“For a man in the $3,000 to $4,000 income 
bracket, with income of $3,500, we come up 
with this picture of his tax burdens: 


Property taxes_...........|.-2.....] 111.00 
Payroll taxes 106 


tion, suffice it to say that high taxes are 
one of the major causes of this phcnomenon. 
Now the effect of inflation is that it has re- 
duced the value of your dollar from 100 cents 
to 53 cents, up to now. In passing, it might 
be prudent to consider what effect this 53- 
cent dollar has upon your life-insuranco 
policies, your retirement fund, your Gov- 
ernment bonds, etc., etc. 

For example, a $75 United States savings 
bond bought in 1939, if retained and rein- 
vested, would be worth $102 today. But 
here’s the joke—this $102 will purchase today 
what could have been bought in 1939 for 
$54. So the innocent bondholder, instead 
of making $27 as he supposes, has lost some 
$48 in purchasing power. 

How long do you imagine an individual or 
® corporation could stay out of jail if such 
deception were practiced on a patriotic and 
unsuspecting public? 

Incidentally, anyone interested in more 
first-hand information relating to inflation 
might make a brief review of what hes hap- 
aes be assured the rcsults will 


The second thing we want to take a look 
at is how taxcs have affected Industrial Tape 
Corp. Here are some truths that may throw 
ihr’ the Yous 3801 Jo? bbrbping” 

. year 1 will 
Federal income taxes no 


, let’s look at 
some additional facts. Your company’s vol- 
ume increased last year pretty much in line 
with the national pattern. This meant 
larger inventories of raw materials, larger 


inventories of finished goods, larger payrolls, 


ment—the solvent recovery 

percent of our net profits for the year. Bear 
in mind this equipment was not a frill; it 
was absolutely essential to the economic op- 
eration of the plant. We had to have this 
equipment to remain competitive. 

Perhaps few subjects are so completely 
misunderstood as the American economic 
system. It is not a profit system but rather 
& profit-and-loss system based on risk. The 
incentive is a chance to make a profit. But 
wher. profits begin to disappear, so also does 
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the incentive. Ask yourself this question: 
Where does the money come from to pro- 
duce and distribute products; to pay wages 
and salaries; to support a lavish Govern- 
ment; and, above all, to build a sound de- 
fense against a tyrannical and godless ag- 
gressor—when there are no profits? 

Finally let’s see what effect taxes have had 
upon your country. 

According to Look magazine, even at the 
peak of World War II, taxes were not as high 
as today. Your Government (from George 
Washington through Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt) collected a total of $248,000,000,000 in 
taxes. Two major and costly wars were in- 
cluded in this period of expense. But in 
6 years (1945-51), the present administra- 
tion has taken $260,000,000,000 in taxes. This 
is $12,000,000,000 more than was collected in 
the previous 156 years. 

Mr. Paul S. Willis tells us that taxes cost 
the American citizen more than food in 
1950. Total taxes were $57,500,000,000, 
against a food bill of $52,500,000,000 in 1950. 
Here are the facts for 1951—taxes around 
$75,000,000,000 against an estimated food bill 
of $55,000,000,000. 

You have now seen the pernicious effect 
taxes have had upon you as an individual; 
what effect they have had upon your com- 
pany and your country. And while the fu- 
ture looks pretty grim, it is far from hope- 
less, because of one fact: people do nct know 
the truth; and there is no power on earth 
more formidable than truth. 

Surely it is apparent that, if we earnestly 
desire to change the present course of 
events, we will have toact. Each must do his 
part in disseminating the truth. We must 
bring to public attention as much sound in- 
formation as we can the effect 
present Government policies are having 
upon the individual citizen’s welfare. This 
must be done by every facility at our com- 
mand; by every device of communication 
open to us; remembering that those who 
expect to reap the blessings of liberty must 
* * * undergo the fatigue of supporting 
it. 

Moreover, if we value our heritage of lib- 
erty. we dare not abandon it. Consider the 
last national election, when there were ap- 
proximately 87,000,000 qualified voters, of 
which number some 40,000,000 people didn’t 
even bother to vote. 

Would you like to know the winners’ 
margin of victory? Well, here are the facts 
as disclosed by James Keller in his fascinat- 
ing book, Government Is Your Business: 
the actual difference between the winners 
and the losers was 2,135,747 votes. Divide 
this in two and you find that 1,067,873 votes 
won the last national election. In other 
words, a little more than a million votes de- 
cided the destinies of 150,000,000 Americans 
for 4 years. 

How many of the 40,000,000 people who 
falied to vote in the last national election 
do you imagine would have voted had they 
known the truth? Certainly it would be safe 
to assume that it would be difficult to kcep 


the polis had they been informed. 
The a American citizen is an hon- 
ect, upright individual who despises decep- 


_tion above all other cins. To be sure, he is 


@ long-suffering person, but an individual 
who, when aroused, will fight and fight 

eously for honesty and decency. And 
Ict no evil soothsayer be deceived on this 


point. 

Would it be too fatiguing an undertaking 
for each of us to enlighten some of our 
countrymen on the real truths of the day? 
It was Omar Bradley who made this sapient 
observation: “Education makes a people easy 
to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, 
but impossible to enslave.” 

Therefore, if we cherish our libertics and 
the principles of free democratic govern- 
ment, we must do our part; we must tell 
these truths as often and to as many people 
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as will listen to us; we nrust make it our 
business to see “that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom.” 


Either Preserve the Free Market or 
Freedom Will Be Ended 
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HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT M 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cisive importance of the free market is 
impressively set out in a recent article 
by Dr. Floyd A. Harper, published by 
Spotlight for the Natioa. This article 
reveals how impossible it is for us to 
preserve freedom if price fixing contin- 
ues: 

Wat To Do Ansour PRESERVING THE FREE 

MARKET 


If we are not to help destroy the profession 
of marketing, it is necessary to see clearly 
what is marketing and what is not, and to 
understand why the free market is as essen- 
tial to marketing as apples are to apple pie. 

So, I offer you these five underlying as- 
sumptions: The right to life, the right to 
sustain life by means consistent with moral 
conduct in a society, the right to have what 
one produces, the right to private ownership 
of property, and the right to freely sell or 
trade or give away whatever one owns. Any- 
one who rejects these assumptions may also 
reject everything else I have to say. But 
anyone who them, as “self-evident 
truths,” should then be willing to test the 
present plight of the free market against this 
background of assumed rights by considering 
a few significant figures. 

About 35 cents of every dollar of personal 
incomes, as nearly as I can derive the figure, 
are now being taken by the Government. 
What is more, the funds appropriated for 
spending by the Government for the current 
year—if they were all to be spent—would 
amount to over 40 cents out of every dollar 
of personal incomes. This figure represents 
the proportion of the productive effort of 
this Nation that is being removed by direct 
means from the area of free choice. Its use 
by those who have produced and earned it 
is prohibited, just as certainly as it was for 
the slaves in our earlier history, or still is 
for the victims of Stalin’s rule. 

If these figures of 35 to 40 cents lack 
meaning as to their full import, they may 
be compared with some similar figures for 
other countries in 1929-30, at a time when 
a comparable figure for the United States 
Was only about 14 cents out of the dollar: 


Tazes as percent of 


This means that Government in the United 
States is now removing free choice from a 
far higher percentage of the livelihood of 
the people o- this country than were Russia, 
Germany, Prance, .nd the United Kingdom 
two decades ago. And the proportion here 
is more than double what it was two decades 
ago. If the tide cannot be turned, may not 


This toring of about one-third of the 
life (livelihood) of 150,000,000 per- 


e.ch year. My reason for speaking of life 
and livelihood as equivalents to be thus 
compared is that whatever one produces, and 
his property, have been quite appropriately 
called the economic extensions of the per- 
son. A person who is totally a slave—a 
person who enjoys no powers of free choice, 
who has no liberty to develop his own poten- 
tial and to do what he thinks is best ac- 
cording to his own wisdom and conscience, 
who is prohibited from having what he has 
produced for his own use or for whatever 
trade or charity he deems wise—such a per- 
son should be considered dead economically, 
pvlitically, and morally, even though he 
seems still to be alive by the test of a stetho- 
scvpe. He is dead so far as the free market 
and marketing are concerned. Hamilton 
once said that control over a man’s subsist- 
ence amounts to control over his will. 

Yet in contrast to the outright physical 
murder of one person, his taking of some 
5%,000,900 esonom. 2 lives each year is lauded 
as a public service, and the persons in charge 
of the operation are generally honored and 
revered. If I have given anyone a new feel- 
ing of partial economic rigor mortis, I have 
accomplished one of my purposes; and if 
ycu don’t yet sense that feeling clearly, please 
try it again cbout March 15. 

But that fs not all the loss of a free mar- 
ket. In addition to the income taken di- 
rectly by the Government and removed from 
free choice in ‘its use by its owner, nearly 
all the remaining two-thirds is now either 
actively under wage-and-price controls—as 
well as other controls—or is daily threatened 
under latent powers of control. 

If homage there must be, let it be show- 
ered on persons like Mr. Donald Richberg, 
who in the early thirties was engaged in a 
tremendous effort to control prices and who 
now says: “In retrospect I can only explain, 
as did the man who threw a champagne 
bottle into the chandelier, that it seemed 
to be a good thing to do at that time.” 

Preedom generates strength, and controls 
generate weakness. There is no more sense 
in arguing for weakness in a@n emergency 
than there is in arguing that an engineer 
should lay aside the rules of strength when 
constructing a bridge to be used for the 
emergency of a heavy load. One who be- 
Heves that there is strength in violating the 
free market must believe that in control 
there is strength and justice. 

It must be that the proposal of abandon- 
ing the free market during emergencies 
really stems from the belief that the free 
market is a sort of immoral luxury—that 
whatever may be said economically for the 
free market in the course of normal events, 
there is somehow a moral virtue in its vio- 
lation during emergencies. On the con- 
trary, the free market is both economic and 
moral. Its abandonment is both uneco- 
nomic and immoral, and therefore consti- 
tutes a weakness when strength is most 
needed. 

How, then, is freedom of the market to 
be regained? WhatcanIdo? First, I must 
understand that freedom is not a thing to 
be created. It is something inherent in 
man, because he is created in harmony with 
those basic rights of freemen listed in the 
beginning of this statement. Freedom ex- 
ists naturally in the absence of man-made 
restrictions or violations of rights under 
freedom. 

My part of the task of regaining the free 
market is simply to do everything within 
my power to remove the unfreedoms—the 
barriers to freely exchanging what is right- 
fully each person's own property, at a rate 
of exchange mutually agreeable to the two 
Parties to the deal. No third person, shall 
be allowed any right to intercede in the ex- 
change, or to prohibit it, or to dictate its 
terms; and if he does so, he is practicing 
the moral equivalent of theft and murder, 
and deserves to be dealt with correspond- 
ingly. 
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What I am confronted with in the present 
situation in the United States is a matter 
of choice, then, between moral law and sta- 
tutory law—a choice which no one of us can 
escape. Isn't it a strange paradox that when 
government, the presumed servant of the 
people and guardian of their liberty, removes 
the right of free choice from the citizens, it 
automatically creates another unavoidable 
choice—the choice between being immoral 
or being illegal. If I choose the one, I can 
be at peace with my conscience and my God, 
but I will be at war with my political rulers. 
If, on the other hand, I throw my choice the 
other way, I may be at peace with my ruler, 
but I will be at war with my conscience and 
with what I believe to be right and good. 

The choice is not an easy one, but choose 
we must as the price now to be paid for our 
past sins in relinquishing the rights of free 
men. Perhaps this is what Emerson had in 
mind when, prophetically, he said, in his 
famous essay on Politics: “Every actual state 
is corrupt. Good men must not obey the 
laws too well.” 

Perhaps this is what our forefathers near- 
ly two centuries ago had in mind when they 
dumped tea into the ocean and otherwise 
openly defied an unjust and immoral ruler- 
ship. We are faced with an equally serious 
plight now, but there is a peaceful solution— 
the educational solution of individual action 
guided by understanding—provided we are 


capable enough to accomplish the feat that 
Way. 


Wisconsin Milk Industry Makes New 
Records 
32 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 7 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article which indicates 
that the Wisconsin milk industry, com- 
posed mostly of farmers, has set new 
records and has aided considerably in the 
progress of our great State. For this rea- 
son it is absolutely necessary that this in- 
dustry is not hamstrung by arbitrary 
rulings of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. At the present time a situation 
exists in which the OPS refuses to take 
into consideration important elements 
that go into the establishment of price 
controls on fluid milk. It is a situation 
that demands the attention of this Con- 
gress. 

The article follows: 


WISCONSIN MILK INDUSTRY Makes New REC- 
orp; Alps STATE PROGRESS 


Wisconsin's milk industry is an outstand- 
ing asset in the State’s economic life today 
and a factor of great significance in the we!- 
fare and prosperity o¢ every community. 

Vital support dairying gives to the State's 
economy is strikingly emphasized by a milk 
industry foundation review of outstanding 
facts about Wisconsin's cows and the daily 
flow of milk. With 2,306,000 milks cows 
valued at %631,102,000 and 7,261,009,000 
quarts of milk produced annually, bossy’s 
records are impressive. 

Wisconsin dairy farmers received a total 
Of $459,674,000 in cash income from milk, 
according to the final official figures for 1950 
tabulated by the foundation in Washington. 
Cheese production of 420,945,000 pounds, and 
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ice cream 15,305,000 gallons, and butter 162,- 
930,000 pounds plus other dairy products 
also add to the wealth of the State. 

Milk consur-ption continues at high levels 
as consumers generally are drinking more 
milk. better feeds, improved transport to 
the dairy plants, and other production and 
distribution advances have helped in build- 
ing and strengthening the milk industry. 

A quart of milk is more than 2 pouucs 
of food, says the foundation, anu a bargain 
because every drop can be used with nothing 
wasted. Distributors ceclare that delivery 
is highly efficient with 80 to 85 percent of 
the sales income being paid out to farmers 
for the milk and to workers in the plants 
and on the routes. Distributing companies 
net only a fraction of a cent per quart on 
their service to the public. 

Milk prices to the ccnsumer are lower 
than the everage prices for all foods accord- 
ing to the latest Government index figures. 
Our most widely used food, milk, including 
dairy products comprises more than 20 per- 
cent of the foods purchased annually by the 
average American. 

Sixty million quarts of fresh milk ard 
cream a day are distributed to consumers 


through doorstep deliveries and stores. Milk 


consumption today is more than 13-percent 
greater th:n before the war. Milk in this 
country today ‘s the best in the world and 
the United States is the greatest dairy 
Nation. 

Nearly 23,000,006 cows on three-quarters 
of the Nation’s 5,859,000 farms produce the 
56,000,000,000-quart yearly supply. Milk pro- 
duction per cow, averaging nearly 2,500 quarts 
a year, is at an all-time high record. 

More than half of the Nation's milk is 
used for drinking and cooking. The bal- 
ance is used for bu‘ter, cheese, ice cream, 
and a myriad of products. The value of this 
annual output is estimated at $8,000,000,- 
000 


Milk was about 14 percent of 1950 farm cash 
income excluding Government payments; 
larger than hogs; twice wheat; nearly 14% 
times poultry and eggs; more than one-half 
times cotton; almost four times tobacco. 
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Fair-Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE fy)? 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week two advertisements appeared in 
the New York Times giving the views of 
Macy’s on the pending fair-trade legis- 
lation. Mr. Maurice Mermey, director 
of the Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade, has analyzed certain assertions 
made in these advertisements and, since 
my fair-trade bill, H. R. 5767, is now 
before the Rules Committee, I should 
like to include his comments upon these 
assertions: 

ADVERTISEMENT, FEBRUARY 26, 1952 

“Again we're fighting price fixing to keep 
prices down.” 

Comment: The law prevents horizontal 
price fixing which increases monopoly power 
and pushes prices up. Macy's has not, and 
is not, fighting price fixing. It is publicly 
fighting the fair-trade laws while privately 
it has issued instructions to sign fair-trade 
contracts with manufacturers whose widely 
popular products Macy’s wants to carry. 
These products include such items as Sim- 
mons Beautyrest mattr~sses and Wamsutta 
sheets which Macy’s never carried before the 


Schwegmann decision. In other words, 
Macy's is hypocritical. Incidentally, Macy's 
has never fought vertical resale price main- 
tenance when the legal basis was consign- 
ment selling or exclusive franchises. Fur- 
ther, in the 1930's Macy’s sold its own pri- 
vate-brand drugs to stores in other cities and 
required these stores to resell at a price xed 
by Macy’s. When these other stores refused 
to sell at Macy-stipulated prices, Macy’s dis- 
continued its practice of selling its private 
bran‘s to other stores for resale. 

“Our job, as always, is to see that New 
Yorkers are not forced to buy goods at fixed 
high prices.” 

Comment: The fair-trade laws don't re- 
quire consumers to buy fair-traded merchan- 
dise. The fair-trade laws do require that 
fair-traded goods be in free and open com- 
petition with articles of similar class pro- 
duced by others. Consumers who don't 
want to buy fair-traded goods can turn to 
competing articles, either national or private 
brands. There’s plenty of intense price 
competition in the market place. 

“Price-fixing inevitably means price raising 
and costs you from 10 to 30 cents more of 
your family dollar.” 

Comment: That's sheer bunk. The adver- 
tisement cites purchases made by Fortune 
magazine in Washington, D. C., as 
with Maryland, and in East St. Louis, Ml., 
as compared with St. Louis, and a similar 
survey by the St. Louis Star-Times in non- 
fair trade Missouri, as compared with fair- 
trade neighboring States. These surveys 
proved that it is possible to buy certain ar- 
ticles at certain times in certain stores for 
less than fair-trade 


When a scientific survey is made of com- 
parable prices in a fair-trade State and non- 
fair-trade States, each area taken as a whole, 
it is definitely that the consumer in the fair- 
trade States pays less, over-all, than the con- 
sumer in the nonfair-trade States on the 
same national-brand merchandise. 

“The very name ‘fair trade’ is deception.” 

Comment: Fair trade is fair play. It is 
competitive decency. Its purpose is to pro- 
tect society against certain acts of unfair 
competition, precisely as the antitrust laws 
and the Robinson-Patman Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act are designed to 
protect society against certain acts of un- 
fair competition. Incidentally, there is noth- 
ing more deceptive than the loss leader, 
against which fair trade is aimed. The pur- 
pose of the loss leader is to drive customers 
from competing stores into the loss-leader 
store not only to get the bargain offer but 
to buy other merchandise under the im- 
pression, created by the loss-leader psychol- 
ogy, that all merchandise in the loss-leader 
store is similarly low priced. Moreover, many 
loss-leader retailers don’t give the public 
even the satisfaction of being able to buy the 
loss leader; for such -etailers engage in many 
devious practices and schemes to prevent 
the sale of the loss leader. 

“The complainant (the manufacturer) 
having sold its product (to the retailer) at 
prices satisfactory to itself, the public is 
entitled to whatever advantages may be 
derived from competition in the subsequent 
traffic.” (Quoting Mr. Justice Hughes in the 
Dr. Miles case.) 

Comment: But the Dr. Miles decision, in 
1911, said that fair-trade contracts were in- 
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valid only because no legislation existed at 
that time which specifically permitted the 
making of such contracts. And Mr. Justice 
Holmes, in a dissenting opinion, vigorously 
upheld such contracts. Two years later, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis wrote his classic essay on 
vertical resale price maintenance, upholding 
it on economic and social grounds, and not- 
ing that failure to have such resale price 
maintenance made the consumer an unwit- 
ting tool of monopoly. 

In 1936 the United States Supreme Court 
by unanimous decision, including Mr. Jus- 
tice Hughes, upheld the State fair-trade laws 
and the nonsigner clause made a part 0}. 
such laws. In that decision, the Court 
noted that: (1) The retailer bought only 
the manufacturer's tangible goods, but not 
the manufacturer's trade-mark and that, ac- 
cordingly, the manufacturer had a right to 
protect the property value of his trade-mark; 
(2) the nonsigner was bound under fair 
trade because, when buying the fair-traded 
merchandise, he knew of the limitations as 
to resale price which the manufacturer had 
placed on that merchandise. 

“So we went to Washington and spoke our 
piece for free and equal competition between 
makers and sellers. This competitive free- 
dom and equality made America strong and 
made your standard of living.” 

Comment: Unfortunately, the advertise- 
ment fails to define “free” competition, al- 
though Macy wants permission to engage in 
unbridled competition. There is no such 
thing as free competition in America if Ly 
free is meant the right to do as one pleases 
without restraint and without consideration 
for the effect on society as a whole. Our 
laws do put restraints on the right of the 
individual to do as he pleases when what he 


. pleases to do hurts society. Nor does the 


advertisement define “equal” competition. 
The retailers of this country want equal 
competition. They do not want to be forced 
out of existence by superior dollar power 
alone which can engage in price wars until 
smaller competitors are crushed. Nor do 
they want a truly price-fixed economy. The 
retailers know, as the consumers know, that 
fair-traded products must be so priced that 
consumers will want to buy them; for if they 
are not so priced competing products will 
capture the market. 

America was made strong not by this com- 
petitive freedom and equality but by fair 
competitive freedom and equality. Some of 
today’s great industries, such as the auto- 
mobile industry, were built on vertical re- 
sale price maintenance, which encouraged 
people to invest their money and future 
in the resale of the articles of these indus- 
tries. The large distribution systems thus 
developed made possible the development of 
mass markets which, in turn, made possible 
mass production and economic low prices, 


ADVERTISEMENT FEBRUARY 28, 1952 

“Don’t fence us in.” 

Comment: This has been the cry of all who 
in American history have sought to preserve 
the status quo. It has been the unyielding 
theme of the great trusts, of everybody who 
sought moncpoly power. “Don't fence us in” 
admirably sums up the position of opposi- 
tion of these groups to the antitrust laws, 
the SEC Act, the FTC Act, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the food and drug laws, and 
many, many other statutes now on the books 
of the Federal and State Governments, put 
there to protect society against those who 
were or would be economic dinosaurs. Like- 
wise, this was the cry of some property own- 
ers against the local zoning laws now preva- 
lent in this country—j owners who 
felt that they should have a right to do with 
their property as they pleased. 

“It [fair trade] is promoted by a well- 
heeled, highly organized, militant and ex- 
tremely vocal minority of retailers, aided and 
abetted by a handful of self-interested man- 
ufacturers. The goal they seek is condemned 








almost universally by private and public au- 
thorities of unquestioned competence and 


: The retailers who favor fair 
trade constitute almost all retailers in Ameri- 
ca, omitting only a scattering of price jug- 
giers who want the right to compete on their 
own terms which means not free competi- 
tion, as we understand it today, but free-for- 
all jungle competition. 

There are private and public authorities 
who oppose fair trade. There are private 
and public authorities who favor fair trade. 
Among the latter may be cited the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the United States Senate, the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives, as well as the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The unquestioned competence and 
integrity of 45 State legislatures and the 
governors of these States who signed fair- 
trade laws enacted by these legislatures, as 
well as of Congress, is hardly open to ques- 
tion. In the past, among distinguished 
Americans who have publicly supported fair 
trade may be mentioned two former chair- 
men of the Federal Trade Commission; the 
great liberal jurists, Holmes and Brandeis; 
economist Seligman, whose monumental 
work on the subject is still the authoritative 
text in the field; and many, many others. 

As to self-interested manufacturers, would 
Macy's seriously deny its own self-interest 
in opposing fair trade? These self-inter- 
ested manufacturers have a greater stake in 
their trade-marked products than Macy's 
has. They know that sales of their products 
are possible only if consumers want to buy 
them. They know that the prices which the 
consumer must pay for these products must 
be low enough to make the consumer want 
to buy them. And high enough to permit a 
fair profit to the efficient retailer who must 
carry them if the product is to reach the con- 
sumer. And they know that if their product 
becomes a loss-leader it will soon become all 
loss and no leader, at which time even Macy's 
will discard the product, 

“We want to be free at all times to push 
prices down by smart buying, wise selec- 
tions that fit our customers, volume pur- 
chasing, and all the devices we can think of 
to give you the most we can for the least.” 

Comment: Precisely. Macy’s wants to be 
free to use “all the devices we can think of.” 
The most important of these devices is the 
loss-leader. As to concern for the con- 
sumer, Macy's economist admitted before 
the House Judiciary Committee that the 
store sometimes charged more than was nec- 
essary—in other words, its pricing policy is 
all the traffic can bear. Macy's is a very 
efficient operation, but its operating cost per 
dollar of sales is higher than that of most of 
the retailers in America who want fair trade. 
Economically, it cannot sell for less than 
other retailers; if Macy's could not buy for 
less than most retailers, which it does be- 
cause of its volume buying, it couldn't stay 
in business at all except, possibly, through 
“all the devices we can think of,” including 
those which 45 States, including New York, 
regard as unfair competition. 





The Way To Economic Chaos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 0 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES > 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced a bill to bar from ship- 
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ment in interstate commerce goods man= 
ufactured in plants built or leased by 
States or political divisions of the States 
to private manufacturing concerns at 
ridiculously low rates in order to entice 
industry to move in from other sections. 

Every Member of the House wants to 
see the highest degree of prosperity in 
every part of our Nation. I am sym- 
pathetic to any program to lift the level 
of living and opportunity for the people 
in the most needy sections of the coun- 
try. 

But there is grave danger in destruc- 
tive competitive war which is now taking 
place. It invites economic disaster for 
the Nation if it continues to grow as it 
has over the past few years. This deadly 
conflict is already having a serious effect 
on many northern industrial areas where 
factories are closing down while dupli- 
cate plants are being built by the Gov- 
ernment in the South. 

Any temporary advantage for the 
South will be lost if the defense effort 
is weakened and the economy endan- 
gered by the reckless waste in materials, 
and by growing unemployment and con- 
fusion. 

There are other factors which cause 
industry dislocations, but I believe that 
it is very important that consideration be 
given to stop the practice of building 
plants with tax money to duplicate al- 
ready existing plants which are standing 
idle, and in giving away free municipal 
services and other local government 
handouts to private industrial] firms. 

The bill I have introduced may not be 
the solution, but it deserves serious con- 
sideration. If it is not the proper ap- 
proach I hope that something construc- 
tive will be done before it is too late. 

To illustrate the seriousness of this 
problem, I will give a few examples of 
what is happening. 

At the present time eight Southern 
States—Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee—allow tax exemp- 
tions in some form to attract outside 
capital. The period of exemption varies 
from 5 to 10 years and may include all 
property taxes. 

The form of inducement widely used is 
the construction of plant sites and build- 
ings by the community for lease to the 
company at very low rentals. 

Perhaps the most significant effort to 
stimulate industrialization in the South 
has been Mississippi’s “balance agricul- 
ture with industry” plan. The first plan 
ran from 1936 to 1940. The present plan 
began in 1940 and still continues. Both 
plans combined the donation of buildings 
and tax exemptions. 

Many city or county governments au- 
thorize the issuance of bonds to finance 
the construction of buildings for out- 
side industry. Following is a list of such 
bond issues for constructions in the past 
5 months: 

Aberdeen, Miss. (February 1952): Mayor 
and board of aldermen to sell $60,600 indus- 
trial bond issue for acquiring, owning, oper- 
ating, or leasing manufacturing plant for 
process of dairy products as a municipal 
enterprise. 

Aberdeen, Miss. (December 1951): City 
council approved $2,600,000 bond issue for 
location of a Textron Mississippi, Inc., fab- 
rics plant. 
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Booneville, Miss. (December 1951): City 
oo new factory to house Hospital Liquids, 
ne. 

Corinth, Miss. (October 1951): Mayor and 
board of aldermen plan addition to Sanson 
Hosiery Mills Building to cost $45,621. 

Greenville, Miss. (January 1952): City 
council plans $1,000,000 industrial bond 
issue. 

Holly Springs, Miss. (October 1951): Mayor 
and board of aldermen plan new $54,400 fac- 
tory to be leased to the Coated Abrasives Co. 

Lucedale, Miss. (December 1951): Board 
of supervisors of George County are erect- 
ing new wireboard box manufacturing build- 
ing for lease to Great Southern Box Co. Ap- 
proximate cost, $348,077. 

McComb, Miss. (February 1952): City to 
vote on a $150,000 bond issue to finance a 
building for the Croft Steel Co. 

Meridian, Miss. (February 1952): City 
plans factory building for lease to Textron 
Mississippi, Inc., building. Estimated cost, 
$6,500,000. The bond issue for this construc- 
tion has been voted. 

Meridian, Miss. (November 1951): City ap- 
proved bond issue of $1,650,000 for clay, 
sewer and pipe manufacturing plant for 
lease to W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. 

Quitman, Miss. (February 1952) : District 1, 
Clark County, plans vote on $460,000 bond 
issue to enlarge the plant of Quitman Tex- 
tile Co. 

Sardis, Miss. (February 1952): City plans 
$200,000 bond issue for acquiring and build- 
ing factory for lease to Sardis Luggage Co. 

Senatoria, Miss. (February 1952): Town 
approved $375,000 bond issue for plants to 
Mylam Manufacturing Co., shirtmakers. 

On all items listed, source was the pub- 
lication Management Record of the date 
noted. 

Mr. Speaker, following is additional 
information which pertains to the 1951 
program in Mississippi: 


Clarksdale, Miss. (January 1951): City 
plans vote on $75,000 bond issue for site and 
factory building for Gotcher Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Greenville, Miss. (January 1951): City 
plans erection of $4,000,000 building to be 
leased to Alexander Smith Co. 

New Albany, Miss. (January 1951): 
Union County approved $85,000 bond issue 
for addition to Stratford Furniture Corp. 
plant. 

Waynesboro, Miss. (January 1951): 
Wayne County Board of Supervisors approved 
@ $200,000 bond issue to erect a glove fac- 
tory which will be operated by the Wells- 
Lamont Glove Corp., Chicago, I)). 

Cleveland, Miss. (March 1951): City 
plans vote on $250,000 bond issue for ex- 
pansion of Baxter Laboratories. 

Fernwood, Miss. (April 1951): Board 
of Supervisors of Pike Ccunty approved con- 
struction of a box factory to be leased to the 
Indiana Wirebound Box Co. 

Clarksdale, Miss. (May 1951): City sold 
$220,000 bond issue tu M. A. Seunders & Co., 
Inc., of Memphis, Tenn., and the Deposit 
Guaranty Trust Co., Jackson, Miss. A joint 
account included $75,000 for the Gotcher 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co. plant and 
£145,000 for the Strutwear plant. 

Corinth, Miss. (May 1951): City approved 
issuance of $60,000 bond issue to finance 
construction of addition to city-owned ho- 
siery mill. 

Forest, Miss. (May 1951): City proposed 
new Cudahy poultry dressing plant. 

Newton, Miss. (May 1951): City approved 
issuance of $50,000 bond issue for expansion 
of I. C. Isaacs brick factory. 

Carthage, Miss. (July 1951): Town mayor 
and board of aldermen approved construc- 
tion of a factory building to be leased to the 
Carthage Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
can do something about it, or it can leave 
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it to the States. The question of States’ 
rights will be raised against proposals 
such as [have made. But we should con- 
sider where this practice will lead to if 
we leave it to the States to slug it out. 

Already some of the New England 
States are considering plans to aid in- 
dustry with similar grants to meet com- 
petition of the Government-owned fac- 
tories in the South. The next step, per- 
haps, is the State purchase of machines 
and equipment. 

It raises the question whether the 
dog-eat-dog struggle is to continue un- 
der the banner of States’ rights or 
whether we are going to make an effort 
to solve the problem through coopera- 
tion and common sense. 


Unfair Taxes on Working Mothers 


EXTENSION OF men | 
or 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article written by Geraldine 
E. Rhoads, editor of Today’s Woman, a 
magazine of Nation-wide circulation. 
This article appeared in the March issue 
of Today’s Woman. I wish also to in- 
clude a copy of H. R. 17, a bill which I 
introduced, which is designed to correct 
the very situation which this article so 
well emphasizes. 

I want to congratulate the editor, 
Geraldine E. Rhoacs, and the magazine 
Today’s Woman for this timely and in- 
teresting presentation of a very impor- 
tant problem. It was back in early 1950 
that this problem was first brought to 
my attention, and after studying it very 
carefully I was able to introduce a bill 
in the Eighty-first Congress known as 
H. R. 7659, which was designed to cor- 
rect the unfortunate situation in regard 
to taxes on working mothers. This bill 
was referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. However, due to the pressure of 
other business the committee was unable 
to take this bill up for consideration. 

When this Congress met in January 
1951, I introduced an identical bill 
known as H.R.17. This bill was intro- 
duced on the first day that Congress met, 
January 3, 1951. This bill likewise was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives. 
The chairman of the committee, the 
Honorable Rosert L. DoucHuton, and the 
committee staff have been most inter- 
ested and considerate of this proposal 
and have requested the Treasury De- 
partment for a report and recommenda- 
tions on the bill. However, to date such 
report and recommendations have not 
been received by the committee, and the 
committee has promised to make every 
eTort to expedite the report. Once the 
report is received, it is hoped that the 


committee will see fit to schedule this 
bill for consideration and hearings as 
the next step. It is also hoped that such 
hearings and consideration would result 
in favorable action by the committee. 

I must report here that I have re- 
ceived from all over the United States 
many letters and petitions urging con- 
gressional action which would correct 
this unfortunate and burdensome tax 
situation on working mothers, widows, 
and certain other persons who are in 
similar situation. 

From the inquiries I have received 
from offices of other Members of Con- 
gress, it is apparent to me that there 
is a widespread interest and recognition 
of the need for legislative action at this 
session of Congress. I will be glad to 
furnish other Members of Congress any 
further information they may require on 
this proposal and will be glad to co- 
operate with them in every way pos- 
sible in an effort to secure corrective leg- 
islation at an early date. 


The magazine article and H. R. 17 
are as follows: 


Unrarr TaxXEs ON WoRKING MOTHERS 
(By Geraldine E. Rhoads) 


A very large group of women and children 
have been getting an unfair tax deal for 
years. Every mother who works to support 
her children pays a stiff penalty for her inde- 
pendence and self-reliance every March 15. 

As our income-tax law stands, the woman 
who already is carrying a double burden is 
required to pay an additional tax—just be- 
cause she must hold a job. From any angle, 
this is class discrimination against her and 
against her children because, in final anal- 
ysis, it is her children’s safety and welfare 
that suffer. 

Take the case of a young widow with two 
children, 142 and 3 years old. She has no 
income except the $860 a week she earns as 
a@ secretary. In order to make that salary 
she must have care for her children while 
she is at the office. She pays a housekeeper- 
nurse a salary of $30 a week. 

Without that help at home, she could not 
hold a job, make any money, or pay any tax 
whatever. If she didn’t work, she would 
be a drain on the charity and relief funds 
of her community instead of being an inde- 
pendent citizen, paying her own way. 

Yet our income-tax law rates her house- 
keeper's salary as personal expense. Not 
one nickel of it is deductible as the business 
expense which it obviously is. 

If deductions for similar business expenses 
were not allowed other employers, she would 
have no complaint. But they are. On every 
side there are examples of the glaring in- 
equity between her tax position and that of 
any other employer you can name. 

For instance, a businessman can hire a 
secretary to sit in his office all day and do 
nothing but answer the telephone. And her 
wages are Geductible, without question, as a 
necessary business experse. When he goes 
on vacation, he can subscribe to a telephone- 
answering service to take care of his busi- 
ness calls. Those charges too are deductible 
without question. 

What logical difference can anyone find 
between the secretary who frees a man to 
leave his office to make business deals and 
the nurse who frees a mother to leave home 
to make money? 

“If he can deduct for telephone sitting, 
then why can’t I deduct for baby sitting?” 
is the way this hard-pressed woman puts it. 

Take another case—a widow left with 
three small children to support. She has 
pride, so she did not appeal to charity. She 
has initiative—a quality that supposedly we 
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honor and encourage in this country. In- 
stead of getting a job, she started a catering 
business at home. She does all the cooking, 
selling and delivering herself, and so hires 
@ woman to care for the two smaller chil- 
dren who are under kindergarten age. 

She could hire a chef at five times what 
she pays her sitter, if she wished, and our 
law would recognize his wages as deductible 
business expense (though not for long, since 
such outlay would bankrupt her small en- 
terprise). But when she hires a woman 
to free her to do a chef’s work, the woman's 
wages are not deductible. They are personal 
expense. 

“The Federal Government takes the atti- 
tude that I am perversely indulging mysel 
in a luxury by supporting myself and my 
children,” she says bitterly. “So my indis- 
pensable nurse is classed right along with 
whisky, tobacco, and the movies as a non- 
essential and taxable item.” 

This mother is not asking any special 
consideration for herself just because she 
has to work. All she is asking is for an 
even break with other employers. All she 
is pointing out is that hundreds of thou- 
sands of other working mothers pay what 
amounts to a higher tax rate than the rest 
of us simply because they have dependent 
children. 

She points out that we actually have a 
double standard, a drastic class discrimina- 
tion against a certain group of children. We 
have one tax rate for a family with two 
parents, and a higher tax rate for children 
who have lost either father or mother. The 
father alone is just as unfairly treated by 
our law as is the mother alone. In either 
case, it is the children who pay the penalty 
if the parent is in the lower-income bracket. 
Those extra tax dollars can mean the dif- 
ference, in too many cases, between the right 
food, clothing and environment and not 
enough of the essentials. 

Take the case of a young woman who 
works as a legal secretary. She makes $50 
a week. She is the sole support of a child 
2% years old. She pays $10 a week for 
group nursery care for her son so that she 
can hold a job and earn his living. 

She is bewildered and angry that this in- 
eScapable expense is considered personal by 
her government. 

“The law says that I can give 15 percent of 
my income to charity, tax-free,”’ she says. “I 
could contribute that amount to a fund for 
handicapped children and deduct it without 
question. But my own child is handicapped 
too by a father who deserted him, and I 
think my Government is unfair when it taxes 
me for even the cheapest care I can get for 
him while I work. I want to pay my fair 
share as a citizen, but surely some part of 
charity begins at home.” 

I have neighbors who share her mixture 
of bitterness and bafflement at the fantastic 
and unfair inequities of the tax law as it 
relates to working women. 

They are a family of father, mother, and 
3-year-old child. The father operates a one- 
man real-estate office. Last year he became 
seriously ill. For 5 months he had to have 
the care of a trained nurse, in addition to 
regular hospital care. His wife put their 
child in a day nursery so that she could spend 
time in his office and save their only source 
of income until his recovery. 

The tax law allowed them to deduct the 
wages of the registered nurse as a medical 
expense under certain conditions but not the 
fees paid to the nursery. Yet care for the 
helpless child was just as essential as care 
for the helpless father if the wife was to 
carry on his business during his illness. 

We pride ourselves on our form of justice. 
We tell ourselves and the rest of the world 
that all citizens here are equal in the eyes of 
the law. Where is the equality here? 

We recognize that the farmer must have 
incentive to go on in bad times as well as 
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him subsidies. We under- 


we reevaluated our whole social 
approach to women at work. When this par- 
ticular part of our tax law was written, most 
women were housewives. The man was the 
wage earner and the woman shared his in- 
come by the home. That is not true 
now. War left us with many widows. Eco- 
nomic pressure has made it necessary for 
many other women to work to help their hus- 
bands provide properly for a big family. In 
times of national emergency, we urge women 
to replace men in industry as a patriotic duty. 

But consider what happens to the woman 
who pitches in to help her husband, to get 
college for the children, a home of their 
own, security for old age—and who creates 
new income for herself and others by her 


efforts, as well as new tax revenue. With 
one hand, we salute her for her courage and 
enterprise. With the other, we filch an extra 


dren grow up as public charges. These are 
the women whom we are forcing to pay 
more than their fair share. 

This discrimination against one segment 
of our people undermines everything this 
country stands for. It exacts a penalty from 
the very people who should be aided and 
honored most. It puts an extra tax on in- 
dependence, ambition, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility. 

We pride ourselves that this is a land of 
opportunity. In this case, opportunity for 
what? 


Opportunity to connive or evade—or suf- 
fer an injustice. Opportunity for bitterness 
and resentment that come of being cheated 
of a square deal. Opportunity for children 
to be turned loose on the streets too soon 
because working mothers can’t afford to both 
play with them and pay for them. 

I suggest that now is the time for the rest 
of us to take the one decent opportunity that 
this situation offers—the opportunity to 
change our tax law and put working mothers 
on an equal basis with their fellow citizens. 


H. R. 17 


A bill to allow widows and certain other per- 
sons to deduct for income-tax purposes 
amounts paid in providing for the care of 
children under certain circumstances 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 23 of the 

Internal Revenue Code (relating to deduc- 

tions from gross income) is hereby amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(bb) Expenses of certain employed par- 
ents for care of children: 

“(1) In general: In the case of a taxpayer 
who provides in his (or her) own house- 
hold a home for any child described in para- 
gtaph (2), a deduction for (A) wages paid 
in cash to a housekeeper or nursemaid for 
services rendered in such household and (B) 
for amounts paid to any nursery school for 
the care of such child, except that the de- 
duction shall be allowed with respect to 
such services or such care rendered during 


any calendar week only if taxpayer during 
such week is a parent as defined in para- 
graph (2) and the taxpayer is gainfully em- 
ployed at some time during such week. 

“(2) Definitions: For the purposes of this 
subsection the term “child” includes only 
a child, stepchild, or legally adopted child 
of the taxpayer, but does not include any 
child who has attained the age of sixteen 
years. As used in this subsection the term 
‘parent’ includes only a parent (including a 
stepparent or parent by legal adoption) who 
(A) is a widow, (B) is a widower, (C) is sep- 
arated from his (or her) spouse by a decree 
of divorce or of separate maintenance, or 
(D) is not living with his (or her) spouse by 
reason of desertion by such spouse and such 
desertion has been recognized in a decree, 
order, or judgment of a court of record. 

“(3) Limitations: The deduction allowed 
under this subsection for any taxable year 
shall not exceed the lower of (A) $1,500 
or (B) 50 per cent of the taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income. In no event shall a deduction 
be allowed under this subsection to a tax- 
Payer whose adjusted gross income, when 
added to the adjusted gross incomes of all 
members of his (or her) household, exceeds 
#3,600 for the taxable year.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be applicable to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1950. 





For Genuine Economy and Against False 
Economy 
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HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. =~ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 5, 1952, ’ introduced H. R. 6441, 
known as the Economy Act of 1952. 

I have prepared an explanatory state- 
ment On this bill in which I explain its 
six specific provisions and point out why 
it will be a measure by which real econ- 
omy may be attained in contrast to the 
false economy advocated by certain of 
my colleagues from the other side of 
the aisle: 


For GENUINE ECONOMY AND AGAINST FALSE 
EconoMyY 


Economy is one of the vital issues before 
the American people. 

With a Feder il budget of $85,000,009,000, 
no one truly interested in the welfare of the 
country can afford to ignore the economy 
probiem. 

Every dollar wasted represents not only 
money that could better be left in the tax- 
payers’ ,,ockets but also materials that could 
be used in Korea or labor that is needed in 
a@ defense plant. 

True economy is, therefore a major princi- 
ple of patriotism. 

To carry this principle into action, we 
must fight waste with a double-Larrel shot- 

un. 
. First, we must mobilize imagination, tech- 
nical skill, and energy in a truly constructive 
cimpaign for genuine economy. 

Second, we must open a second front by 
declaring war on false economy. We must 
never forget that there are those in this 
country who use the cry of “economy” as a 
smoke screen behind which to cripple pro- 
grams vital to our prosperity and our hopes 
for peace. 
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I. THE ECONOMY ACT OF 1952: SIX STEPS TO 
GENUINE ECONOMY 
Background of bill 

The Economy Act of 1952 (H. R. 6441) is 
the product of a long study which started 
when I introduced a similar bill (H. R. 8054) 
in 1950. Hearings were held on this bill be- 
fore the House Committee on Executive Ex- 
penditures and many helpful suggestions for 
improvement were made by budgetary ex- 
perts, businessmen, and Government officials. 

On the basis of these suggestions, a new 
bill was prepared by a group of liberal Mem- 
bers of Congress. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, identical measures have been 
introduced, not only by myself but also by 
Representative RicHaRgp BOLLING, of Missouri, 
and Representative Ropert Ramsay, of West 
Virginia. In the Senate the bill (S. 2602) 
has been sponsored by Senator HuBERT 
Humpurey, of Minnescta; Senator WiLL1AM 
Brenton, of Connecticut; Senator Hrreert 
LEHMAN, of New York; Senator BLam Moopy, 
of Michigan; and Senator James E. Murray, 
of Montana. 

Since the bill takes six major steps toward 
placing the Government’s budget system on 
@ more businesslike basis, we are hoping for 
prompt committee hearings and early action 
in both Houses of Congress 


Order instead of chaos 


At present, appropriation bills in Congress 
are handled in a chaotic fashion. Since 
there is no orderly schedule for congressional 
consideration, a log jam develops by June 
30 when the fiscal year ends. This pre- 
cludes judicious action in Congress. It also 
leads toward the financing of Government 
agencies throuch “continuing resolutions,” a 
serious source of waste. 

Under the Economy Act of 1952 an orderly 
schedule for the handling of appropriation 
bills would be developed by the chairmen of 
the Appropriations Committees and by the 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate. 

This would facilitate more careful consid. 
eration of the budget in Congress and also 
eliminate the great uncertainties that are 
usually inflicted upon executive agencies by 
delayed and chaotic action. 


Where does the money go? 


At present, no distinction is made in the 
budget message between operating expendi- 
tures, which, when spent, are gone and capi- 
tal expenditures which, though spent, take 
the form of recoverable loans or physical 
assets. 

In the 1953 budget, for example, many 
billions of dollars which are to be spent will 
come back to the Federal Government or will 
constitute major investments. Yet the facts 
on this matter, instead of being fully pre- 
sented to the Congress and the people, are 
hidgen away in a complex and hard-to- 
understand appendix in the annual budget 
message. ‘ 

It is for this reason that the Hoover Com- 
mission recommended that the bu.get make 
a clear distinction between operating ex- 
penditures and investment expenditures. 

Under the Economy Act of 1952 this would 
be done every year as an additional part of 
the annual budget message. 

What deficit? 

An editorial in the Washington Post on 
February 4 pointed out that “the $14,400,- 
000,000 deficit is not truly the sum by which 
Government spending will exceed Govern- 
ment income * * * [it does not refiect] 
the fact that social security and other Gov- 
ernment programs take in some %4,000,000,- 
000 more than they spend and thus reduce 
the cash deficit.” 

In other words, from the viewpoint of the 
impact on the economy, the $14,000,000,000 
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deficit estimated in the budget message is 
really only a $10,000,000,000 deficit. 

It is for this reason that the Committee on 
Economic Development has _ repeatedly 
urged that the budget message be presented 
to Congress in terms of the cash budget. 

This would be done under the Economy Act 
of 1952. One of the results would be that 
people would see that the actual deficit is 
not nearly so large as it appears to be. 

Where are we headed? 

At present, no one can tell to what extent 
the appropriations called for in the next 
fiscal year will lead in subsequent years to 
additional expenditures. 

The Economy Act of 1952 proposes that 
the budget include estimates of the expend- 
itures which may be required in subsequent 
years as a result of currently authorized ap- 
propriations. 

Under this proposal, both the Congress and 
the people would obtain a better perspective 
on the future implications of our current ap- 
propriations. 


What about pork? 


At present, when pork barrel “riders” are 
added to an appropriaation bill, the Presi- 
dent’s hands are tied. He is not allowed to 
strike out individual items. If he vetoes- 
the entire bill, he takes money away from 
important Federal activities. 

Under the Economy Act of 1952 the Presi- 
dent would be given the “item veto” power. 
He would then be able to strike out individ- 
ual items which have been adopted as the 
result of legislative riders or logrolling tac- 
tics. 

This proposal has often been urged by 
many Presidents of the United States. It 
has also been supported by the following 
Senators who, as Governors, have had ex- 
perience with the item veto vrocedures of 
the States: Leuman, GREEN, HUNT, HOLLAND, 
JoHNSON, Hoey, Tosey, Bricker, and SaALTON- 
STALL. 

Who votes for what? 


At the present moment there are too many 
voice votes on appropriation bills, too few 
record votes. It is thus extremely easy for 
Members of Congress to avoid responsibility 
for cuts which undermine essential Govern- 
ment programs or for additions that are little 
more than pork-barrel raids upon the 
Treasury. 

Under the Economy Act of 1952, roll call 
votes would be held on all appropriation 
measures including amendments and confer- 
ence committee reports. 

This would provide genuine accountability 
to the people on the issues of genuine econ- 
omy and false economy. 


II, FALSE ECONOMY A THREAT TO PEACE AND 
PROSPERITY 


While the Economy Act of 1952 would be a 
major forward step, its sponsors are under 
no illusion that its adoption would in itself 
guarantee genuine economy. The crusade 
for genuine economy must be accompanied 
by a relentless exposé of false economy. 

As I see it, there are three types of false 
economy: Errors, deceptions, and sins. 


The errors 


Many of the errors are more amusing than 
serious. 

The blithe spirits: The most entertaining 
errors are made by imaginative blithe spirits 
who pluck a fancy figure—such as $14,000,- 
000,000—out of the air and hope that by 
some fabulous waving of the magic wand 
they can lop off that amount from the 
budget. 

A good example is the budget ceiling of 
$71,000,000,000 proposed by Representative 
FREDERIC COUDERT, Of New York. Represent- 
ative Coupert, of course, has never indicated 
exactly what cuts he would make in order 
to bring the President's budget estimate 
down from $85,000,000,000 to $71,000,000,000. 
Like other blithe spirits in the never-never 


world of wild-eyed budget cutting, he is 
satisfied with glittering generalities that are 
of no use to those who are interested in 
genuine economy. 

The corps: Then there are the 
penny savers who think they can change the 
level of the ocean with an eyedropper. 

This is all very good when the only result 
of their actions is that pennies are saved. 
Every penny counts. But this becomes a 
serious matter when a penny saved at one 
spot leads to the waste of a thousand dol- 
lars at another. 

The deceptions 

The deceptions are far more serious than 
the errors. 

Playing both sides of the fence: A typical 
form of deception is to vote for a bill au- 
thorizing a certain program and then to 
help scuttle the same program by cutting 
off its appropriations. The Housing Act of 
1949, for example, authorized 50,000 housing 
units, but the appropriation which followed 
allowed only 5,000 units. 

Grandstand plays: Another typical decep- 
tion is to go through the mot’ons of making 
& spectacular cut and then end up by 
quietly restoring the cut through a defi- 
ciency appropriation. At best, this brings 
us back where we started. At worst, it leads 
to unforgivable waste of additional expendi- 
tures. 

Phony savings: These are the savings 
which cut necessary staff services without 
cutting responsibilities or which hamstring 
agency operations in a way that no private 
business could possibly tolerate. 

Diversions: Another deception is to make 
a big noise about cutting a few dollars from 
the budget and then, while all the shouting 
is going on, quietly slip through provisions 
for pork-barrel projects. 


The sins 


The errors are forgivable. Although the 
deceptions are more serious, many of us 
have learned over the years to see through 
them and take them in stride. 

But the sins undermine our hopes for peace 
and strike at the roots of our prosperity. 
They can neither be forgiven, nor taken in 
stride 

Undermining our hopes for peace: Since 
1947, when President_Truman first proposed 
aid for Greece and Turkey, we have taken a 
continuous series of steps to bolster the cause 
of peace by strong action against Commu- 
nist aggression. 

But At every step we have met the opposi- 
tion of those who believe in the principle 
that when a man is drowning 30 feet away 
from the shore, we should be content to 
throw him a 20-foot rope. 

When we took steps to provide economic 
aid to Europe and Asia, we were met with 
the outcries of those who called for major 
cuts. The same has happened today with 
our point 4 program of technical assistance 
and our program for international coopera- 
tion under the Mutual Security Act. 

We have met similar opposition as we took 
steps to build our military defenses at home. 
At almost every stage we have been beset’ by 
the outcries of those who say, “Yes, the 
objective ‘s good, but can’t you do it at half 
the price?” 

Some of this attack upon our prepared- 
ness efforts comes from bargain-counter pa- 
tricts, who would like to see genuine de- 
fenses against aggression but are not willing 
to have themselves or their campaign back- 
ers taxed to pay the bill. 

Part of the opposition comes from the new- 
style isolationist. These are the same peo- 
ple who opposed resistance to Hitler back in 
the days before the Nazi armies marched into 
Poland. But today, when isolationism is 
less popular, they disguise their isolationist 
aims with false arguments about economy. 

Equally dangerous was the Republican 
emasculation of the appropriations for civil 
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defense and the National Science Founda- 
tion last year. 

The future of America and the entire free 
world will be jeopardized if we allow our- 
selves to be misled by these advocates of 
false economy. Their propaganda must be 
exposed wherever it appears—in the halls of 
Congress, in the press, or on the airwaves. 

Striking at the roots of prosperity: Since 
the birth of the New Deal in 1933, the 
enemies of progress have habitually talked 
economy in their efforts to undermine leg- 
islation needed for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. As the Democratic Party moved forward 
to put people back to work, we were told that 
our actions were wasteful. The implication 
was that starvation and unemployment 
would be more economical. 

Today, when we are enjoying full employ- 
ment in most areas of the country, this cry 
is used against every Democratic effort to 
protect our future prosperity and well-being. 

The economy cry is being used against 
Federal aid to education. It is being used 
against our housing program. It is being 
used against our efforts to provide more 
medical personnel and health facilities. It 
is being used against our program of soil 
conservation. 

When economic conditions were bad, the 
false economy advocates claimed that we 
could not afford programs of this type. To- 
day when economic conditions are good, they 
claim that they are unduly inflationary. 
These claims can be handled only by con- 
tinuously exposing them for what they are: 
Fraudulent arguments which bolster the 
privileged positions of a tiny minority of re- 
actionary interests. 

Conclusion 

The false economizers have great political 
strength. 

Their voices are loud and carry far. Their 
cries of economy are capable of stampeding 
otherwise intelligent people into taking 
hasty action on a complex budget without 
really knowing what they are doing. 

It is about time, however, that their stam- 
peding be deflected and their tactics exposed. 
It is time that the American people be 
warned against their errors, their deceptions, 
and their sins. 

But in carrying on our fight to expose 
the:e advocates of false economy, we must 
never forget that we have another fight to 
carry on at the same time, namely, the fight 
for genuine economy. 

The Economy Act of 1952 will put us on the 
right road for carrying on the campaign for 
true economy. It will enable us to look at 
the product as well as the price, see where we 
are going, find out where members of Con- 
gress stand on budget votes, eliminate “pork,” 
and above all, enable Congress to act upon 
appropriation bills in an orderly, deliberate, 
and businesslike fashion. 


Inflation Concerns Everybody 43 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include, 
herewith an article by Dewey Anderson 
in the February issue of the Machinist: 

INFLATION CONCERNS EVERYBODY 
(By Dewey Anderson, Public Affairs Institute, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Here is the headline that has blazoned atop 

millions of copies of an article written by 
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one of the conservative political leaders of 
the country recently in the widely read 
Reader’s Digest. It could have the effect of 


That is, if we are going to do the right and 
not the wrong things about it. 

The plain fact is that the isolationist, 
antilabor, anti-New Deal elements in the 
country are trying to play upon the lack of 
specific knowledge of the people about such 
economic matters. 

Once people are won over to a belief that 
they are being hopelessly ruined by the in- 
fiation which is occurring (and it is very 
real and cruel in its effects), they may be- 
come easier recruits to support reactionary 
doctrines and programs of action. 

The line taken by such writers is that we 
must not have wage increases because they 
are “inflationary.” Aid to Europe is “infla- 
tionary.” Social welfare programs are “in- 
flationary.” Government spending is “in- 
flationary.” 

Apparently, they would have us go through 
the price wringer of deflation to bring prices 
down, although that way we would once 
more have workers at the gate waiting for 
jobs that didn’t show up when the final< 
whistle blew. 

We Americans better get ourselves 
straightened out on this subject of inflation, 
for it’s likely to trouble us for some months 
tocome. It isa tricky subject, open to much 
heated debate even among honestly moti- 
vated people. In the hands of unscrupulous 
people seeking to put over something, it be- 
comes a handy tool that can do a lot of 
harm. 

We are suffering currently from a rise of 
87 percent in consumers’ prices since 1939; 
10 percent above the beginning of the Korean 
war in June 1950. And for all who have 
not had at least a corresponding rise in their 
dollar income to offset it, that has meant a 
serious loss in their way of life. 

The conclusions that the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man economic and social policies have pro- 
duced this inflation is what the reactionary 
writers of today would have us believe. We 
would be well advised to proceed with cau- 
tion before taking that leap. 

For, severe as the price rise has been, it 


stop it, without losing any of our essential 
freedoms, any of the great social gains of the 
past 20 years, or lowering our standards of 
living, which for a considerable number of 
our people are not high enough even today. 

One chief way the reactionary forces in 
this Nation seek to have us stop inflation is to 


That the entire education, health and 
welfare program of the Government takes 
10 percent of the 1952 budget. 

if the entire General Government 
ped out in an economy wave, it 
d save the taxpayers only 2.5 percent 

budget. 
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These people never come clean about just 
hat items in the Federal Government bill 

would cut out. They are delightfully 
the big savings to be made by 
Government services which the peo- 
eed and have won against great odds 
the political arena. 

LET’s NOT BE SCARED INTO ACTION 


They know, but don’t tell you, that it’s the 
pressure of for defense, and 
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huge 
the withdrawal of goods which civilians usu- 
buy to make way for the use of steel 
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and other scarce materials for defense that 
put the big pressure on which results in 
inflation. 

We feel that only a return to peace after 
the danger of Communist aggression has 
been removed will finally relieve this pres- 
sure. 

These people are using the oppressive infla- 
tionary situation to try to cut Government 
services back to something like the kind of 
government we had in the Mellon-Coolidge- 
Hoover days. The days before social secu- 
rity—remember? Their motive comes clear 
as we think about it. 

They want us to give back the power 
Franklin Roosevelt wrested from Wall Street 
and lodged in Government institutions rep- 
resenting the people—such organizations as 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, Social Security Administration, the 
National Labor Relations Board, and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

To get them back into Wall Street and 
away from Washington, they must first 
frighten us all into a panic. So they show 
us that our 1939 dollar is now worth only 
45 cents; that in the inflationary process 
many among us have lost lifetime savings 
and our retirement plans have been ruined. 

It’s such a strong argument that a lot 
of people could be scared into panicky action 
against the very things in Government we 
have fought so hard and long to get. That 
way is not the way to fight inflation, for we 
only defeat ourselves in the process. 

What is the sensible thing to do? First, 
keep calm, just as we must when confronted 
with any crisis. The inflation we 
have is severe; it is hurting a lot of people. 
But it is manageable. The job is to get it 
in hand. We must not be scared into re- 
action. 

There is no single over-all technique for 
putting on the brakes, because the inflation. 
ary disorder is complicated. We need, for 
the short run, workable controls over prices, 
the flow of materials, credit, and the supply 
of money reaching the market place, 


PANIC IS NO INFLATION REMEDY 


We need more than lip service to the pay- 
as-we-go notion of Government budgeting; 
with heavy enough taxes imposed on those 
with surplus above a decent living standard 
so that what the Government must spend 
is paid for out of currently collected taxes. 
That means, in all likelihood, more taxes 
next year. 

Recently the Public Affairs Institute of- 
fered the suggestion for a deep-freeze sav- 
ings plan that would do two things; help 
people save surplus money and return it to 
them at its original face value later on. Any 
attempt to put through a sales tax under 
the pressure to find funds for the Govern- 
ment and stop unnecessary buying should 
be decried. 

We need to revise our thinking about the 
level of participation in mutual security of 
our free nation allies against communism. 
Probably it ought to include spreading the 
defense orders to some of these nations, 
notably Italy and Germany, and perhaps 
England and France, where manpower is not 
fully employed and some idle facilities exist. 

This would make the NATO goals more 
realistic. It could meke these European 
countries economically, and hence politically, 
more stable. This could remove some pres- 
sure within the United States and allow 
larger emphasis on gocds for civilian con- 
sumption. 

It may mean, too, that special treatment 
must be accorded parts of our economy ad- 
versely affected by the impact of defense, 
where, for example, unemployment results 
from the shift to defense contracts. 

Even this partial recital of the way to get 
inflation under control indicates that it is 
not only a complicated matter, but not one 
to be approached in a panic that would see 
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us destroying the gains the people have made 
since the trough of the great depression. 

One thing is certain, while it means that 
we allow no fads or frills in Government 
spending and make sure that we get full 
value for every tax dollar, it does not mean 
that we curtail Government services which 
are essential in maintaining the morale of 
our home front, which is the foundation of 
America’s strength. 





King George VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE i. BAKEWELL Ss 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say that on Wednesday, 
February 6, the Congress was stunned 
to receive the news that His Britannic 
Majesty, King George VI, had died. Out 
of respect to this revered monarch, the 
House of Representatives adjourned. 
Mr. Speaker, it is indeed strange com- 
mentary and a nice comment on histori- 
cal evolution that one of the branches of 
the Congress of the United States should 
adjourn out of respect to the memory 
of a departed British king. It is also a 
tribute to the consistency of logical de- 
velopment of free government. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak from a sense of 
tribute to a man, of tribute to a nation, 
of tribute to an achievement, and of 
tribute to a free government. King 
George VI did not seek roya’. preroga- 
tives. He did not aspire to a position 
of influence. However, through the 
curious quirks of time and history he 
found himself seated on the throne, 
which curiously combines the best at- 
tributes of monarchy and democracy. 
Having found himself in this position, 
King George VI did not complain. He 
did not protest. He accepted the in- 
evitable decree of history. Despite the 
fact that he had physical limitations, he 
accepted his burden, fully surrendered 
a private life, and carried on in behalf 
of the British Government. In him, of 
all the personalities who recently have 
conre to the attention of the public, was 
best exemplified the admoniticn con- 
tained in the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy will be 
done.” King George could have chesen 
to have been a royal invalid for the bal- 
ance of his life. His alternative was to 
accept the burden of kingship, to dis- 
charge his duties, and to remain for the 
duration of his life a king. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of the 
Members of this body share with me my 
wishes which go out to Her Britannic 
Majesty the Queen of England, Elizabeth 
II, for happiness and success. May her 
reign ‘be long and gloricus. 

Under unanimous ieave to extend my 
remarks, I include herewith encomium 
made by Frank M. Taylcr, acting British 
consul, British consulate, St. Louis, Me., 
on the cecasion of the memcrial service 
for King George VI held at Christ Church 
Cathedral in St. Louis: 

Today we are here to honor a man who 
believed in the simple things of life. 
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In Great Britain, throughout the wide 
spaces of the Commonwealth and the Colo- 
nies, and indeed, as I have found, in many 
hearts in this country, there is a sense of 
almost personal loss following the sudden, 
swift and yet so peaceful, death of His late 
Majesty King George VI. 

With unfaltering courage, he had faced, 
last mber the operation that he knew 
might well be fatal. After the first anxious 
days, the recovery was steady and progressive. 
Gradually he bagan to resume those regular 
duties which he always so punctiliously dis- 
charged, and his resolve, in spite of the mark 
illness “ad left on his voice, to broadcast 
to his people on Christmas Day, was his un- 
failing interpretation of his high functions. 

One sentence from his message that day 
typifies the man that George was. He 
said, “The old simple things matter. most.” 

The old simple things, the family and 
family affection, comradeship, duty, courage, 
and integrity. In not one of these things 
was King George lacking. 

The years of his reign were crowded with 
great and dire events, and through the aaxi- 
ety and sufferings of war and its only less 
grievous aftermath, he set an example in 
action and was a comrade in effort. 

In grieving at the death of King George 
VI, people mourn him not only as a good 
and dutiful king, but as a good and wise man. 

Modest as he was, and diffident though he 
sometimes appeared, he brought to all his 
royal duties the determination and perse- 
verance that enabled him in personal life to 
overcome disability and affliction. 

These were the qualities that earned him 
the admiration and affection of his subjects 
and of many people throughout the world. 

In nothing in all his life and reign did the 
King ever fail the peoples over whom he 
came to rule. All the duties which he owed 
them, together with countless others that he 
laid voluntarily upon himself, were earnestly 
and thoroughly discharged. 

In these and in many other. ways he ful- 
filled the highest duty of a British mon- 
arch—namely, to be a continuous and sta- 
bilizing factor in the many-sided life of his 
people and to be the guardian of their 
interest. 


The King was in all things a devoted son, - 


husband, and father, and in his own home 
by precept and example he has insured the 
continuity of his own ideals. 

To the widowed Queen, the partner and 
support of all his labors, and to Queen Mary, 
whose venerable age has been saddened by so 
many deaths, we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy and continuing devotion. 

Yet our thoughts turn first to her who is 
now the Queen. She enters in spite of all 
the strength and the solace that a gallant 
and devoted consort can afford—on a lonely 
path. Yet for other young women called in 
their young days to follow it, that path has 
proved a way of glory for them and for their 
nation. For her, the inheritor of a firmly set 
tradition, it opens out more smoothly and 
more fairly than for them. 

Even in these first few days of her reign she 
can count not only on the unquestioning ac- 
ceptance but on the enthusiastic loyalty of 
her subjects, and she can count on the good 
wishes and hopes of her friends everywhere. 

The Queen is strong in all her father 
taught her and she is indeed fortunate to 
have before her the inspiration of the self- 
sacrifice, devotion to duty, and courage of 
her father, King George VI. 

It is the observance of the simple things 
that makes a good man—a man who stands 
out from his fellows. It was the observance 
of these things which made King George a 
man above men—which made him a good 
man and a human man, a good King and a 
human King—and a Christian. 


Test of Citizenship 4S 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am pleased to in- 
clude an editorial from the Washington 
Post of March 4, 1952. 

It has been said that “In a representa. 
tive republic, the people get as good gov- 
ernment as they deserve and oftentimes 
as bad as they will stand for.” 

If all or any part of the 49 percent of 
eligible citizens who did not vote in the 
last presidential election are displeased 
with the way they are governed, they 
have no one but themselves to blame. 

I, therefore, hope that the editorial will 


- be read by such citizens everywhere. 


I also hope that the last paragraph of 
the editorial, in particular, comes to the 
attention of the educators of every school 
in the land. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Test or CITIzENsHIP 


The men who established the American 
Republic held it to be self-evident that the 


election of June 1949, 75 percent of the eli- 
gibles voted; in Sweden in September 1950, 
80 percent voted; in Israel, in July 1951, 72 
t voted; and in England, in October 

1951, 83 percent voted. 
The neglect of the right to vote here is at 
once an indictment of the American citizenry 
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and a peril to the Nation's institutions. 
The system of public education must be 
failing dismally if it does not inculcate into 
@ greater proportion of Americans a sense of 
civic responsibility—and, indeed, a proud in- 
sistence upon e the franchise which 
is their certificate of freedom. The whole 
process of government by the consent of the 
governed is in danger if citizens do not exer- 
cise the right to give, or to withhold, con- 
sent. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Burnet R. May- 
bank, of South Carolina, at the Ameri- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
rece 
Friday, March 7, 1952 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Maysanx], chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, at the fiftieth anniversary 
savings and mortgage conference of the 
savings and mortgage division of the 
American Bankers Association, at New 
York City on March 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: \ 

Economic CONTROLS AND HOUSING IN THE 

PERSPECTIVE OF THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 

Tam glad that the ABA has called this con- 


wv 


ference to consider specifically the impor- 
‘tant problems of housing and housing fi- 


nance. in a defense economy. Only a few 
weeks ago our committee held a hearing in 
the form of a round table on the same sub- 
ject. I know I can profit greatly from your 
deliberations. 

Since you cannot discuss housing and 
housing finance adequately without discuss- 
ing the broader economic problems con- 
fronting us, I thought my contribution to 
your conference would be more valuable if I 
dealt with the broader problems of economic 
controls against the background of the eco- 
nomic outlook. 

After all, it is difficult for a Senator, even 
though he is the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, which has juris- 
diction over housing legislation and most of 
the lending authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to tell a group of experts in this 
very complicated fleld of housing and of 
mortgage finance very much which it doesn’t 
already know relating to its own specialized 
field. After listening over a period of years 
to representatives of various economric, trade, 
and business groups who appear before Sen- 
ate Committees and reading their literature 
and publications, I have observed that all too 
frequently sufficient attention is not given 
by them to the broader problems that con- 
front us that the Congress has always to 
oor in legislating on any specific ques- 

on. 

As bankers you operate and must make de- 
cisions in a much broader economic sphere 
than do other business and commercial 
groups. And since your decisions and your 
operations so vitally affect the economic 
health of our Nation, it is of crucial im- 
portance that you understand fully the broad 















problem confronting us and cooperate fully 
with your Government in bringing about 
and workable solutions to them. 

The American banks have made a magnifi- 
cent contribution to the financing of indus- 
trial mobilization, which is an essential part 
of our whole national security program. 
They have also participated in the voluntary 
credit restraint program, which has made a 
significant contribution to economic stabili- 
zation. 

I know that each one of you is aware of 
the fact that our present world struggle is 
not just a struggle between two blocs of 
powers; it is a struggle between two systems 
of social organization, one based on maxi- 
mum control and minimum freedom; and 
the other on maximum freedom and mini- 
mum control. Maximum freedom, however, 
has never meant freedom to disregard the 
effects of individual action on the general 
welfare; and minimum control has never 
meant absence of control. One test of a 
good economic and social system is that it 
must be adaptable to work both under nor- 
mal and extraordinary circumstances. The 
present national emergency requires certain 
controls for an effective working of our 
economy. 

As you know, our committee is responsible 
for the legislation relating to economic con- 
trols, on the continuation of which we just 
began hearings yesterday. For me, it is a 
matter of deep conviction that we should 
provide those controls which are indispensa- 
ble for pursuing our mobilization program 
with effectiveness and fairness to all. But 
for me it is also a matter of deep conviction 
that we should keep these controls at the 
indispensable minimum and remove them as 
soon as that can be done safely. One of the 
questions I want to discuss with you is this: 
Can controls be safely removed at this time? 

Unfortunately, we must always legislate 
for a future and not for the present situa- 
tion. We must legislate for a situation about 
which we at best can make guesses. We know 
we may err in any prediction concerning the 
future. . Therefore, we must steer a course 
which is on the safe side even if we err. At 
the first signs of a threatening storm the 
captain of a ship. must reef the sails and 

the hatches; he cannot wait 
loose 


til 6 

In evaluating what the future may have 
instore, we should not be guided too much 
by the shifting sentiments expressed in the 
fiuctuations of the market. The only known 
factor in the economic outlook for the com- 
ing year is the increase in Government 
spending for the national security program 
and the rise in Government deficits. It is 
true that budget figures are often revised, and 
Congress has not yet taken action on the 
1953 budget. The official budget document 
estimated for the fiscal year 1952 a deficit 
of more than $8,000,000,000. To anybody who 
follows the course of expenditures and reve- 
nues, it is evident that the deficit will be 
smaller, probably by $3,000,000,000. PFurther- 
more, part of the deficit will be financed by 
the surplus in a number of Government trust 
accounts, so that for the fiscal year 1952 the 
cash deficit to be financed through borrow- 
ing from individuals or financial institutions 
or other corporations will probably be very 
small. As a matter of fact, during the next 


penditures. The present weakness in the 
market is, I believe, to some extent influ- 
enced by these large tax payments. This 
should, however, not create any complacency 
about the situation which may develop dur- 
ing the future phases of the defense program. 


dicates a budget deficit for the fiscal year 
1953 in excess of $14,000,000,000, assuming 
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no further tax increases this year. Of 
course, it is probable that again, as during 
the fiscal year 1952, actual spending on de- 
fense contracts may run behind schedule 
and that total expenditures are likely to 
remain somewhat below the $85,500,000,000 
now estimated for the fiscal year 1953. Thus 
it may be safer to say that expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1953 will be somewhere 
closer to $80,000,000,000 than to $85,000,000,- 
000. With expected tax revenue of $71,000,- 
000,000, these expenditures would give us 
a budget deficit somewhere around $10,000,- 
000,000. In discussing the effect of the defi- 
cit on the capital market and the economy 
in general, we must again consider that 
around §$4,000,000,000 will be financed 
through the surplus of Government trust 
accounts so that the actual cash deficit to 
be financed by the public would amount to 
somewhere around $6,000,000,000. 

You may ask what allowance I am mak- 
ing for congressional economy action in cur- 
tailing some of these expenditures. While 
no one is more aware than I am of the 
necessity to keep expenditures to the mini- 
mum, compatible with our national secu- 
rity anc the welfare of the country, I have 
little illusion about what Congress, in the 
spring of 1952, actually can do about ex- 
penditures for the next 12-month period 
beginning in July of this year. 

Most of the procurement spending during 
the coming year will be financed through 
appropriations which are already on the 
books. Most of the work for which money 
will be spent during the next 15 months has 
already been contracted for and is in pro- 
duction. The amount of spending during 
the next fiscal year will be determined less 
by present congressional action than by the 
pace in the progress toward completion of 
work that is under way. 

I believe we fool ourselves when we think 
that by economy action now we can greatly 
reduce expenditures for the ensuing, year. 
I think we can accomplish much more econ- 
omy if we face up to the fact that congres- 
sional action today largely determines the 
amount of spending 2 or 3 years from now. 
I believe that we must become accustomed 
to looking at the budget picture in the 
perspective of the national economy and the 
desirable or Jess desirable Government func- 
tions over a somewhat longer stretch of time 
than a 365-dey period. 

In any case, it would be dangerous to 
rely in our economic analysis on the as- 
sumption that the deficit can be avoided by 
curtafling appropriations %5,000,000,000 or 
$6,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1953. 
Therefore, in appraising the outlcok for in- 
filationary pressures and the need for con- 
trols, I think we had better assume that 
there will be a $6,000,000,000-to-8,000,000,- 
000 cash deficit during the fiscal year 1953 
in spite of all efforts to achieve the greatest 
feasible economy in Government operations. 
The significance of such a deficit needs to 
be appraised in the perspective of a $350,- 
000,000,000 economy, and In the perspective 
of other financial demands. 

In addition to financing the deficit, there 
will also be the problem of Treasury re- 
financing. Besides the weekly turn-over of 
more than $1,000,000,000 Treasury bills, we 
may expect a total refinancing of somewhere 
between 35 to 40 billion dollars during the 
current calendar year. This is an amount 
somewhat less than the refinancing done 
last year. 

The present problem of financing and re- 
financing appears to be moderate in size 
compared with that of World War II. One 
difference, however, is that during World 
War II there was only a very small addi- 
tional need for private financing, as private 
construction and industrial expansion were 
largely limited to war-related activities. 
These activities were in the main financed 
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through the Government. During the pres- 
ent emergency, however, we are relying on 
private capital for most of our defense hous- 
ing and most of the expansion in defease 
and defense-supporting industries. Thus, In 
addition to the problem of financing the 
Government, we have to reckon with con- . 
siderable private demand for credit. 

It is true that the curtailment in residen- 
tial construction will have some effect on the 
demand for mortgage credit, but even at the 
reduced level residential construct‘on is still 
pretty high compared with any previous pe- 
riod except that of the last 2 years. Dur- . 
ing this year, corporations will resort in a 
somewhat larger ratio to outside financing 
for plant expansion, because their retained 
earnings have been declining and are likely 
to decline further from the record height of 
the year 1950. On the other hand, a reduc- 
tion in the addition to inventories may di- 
minish the strain on working capital. In 
any case, considerable demand for Treasury 
refinancing and for private credit will com- 
plicate the problem of deficit financinc. 
While the financial task for the year ahead 
appears manageable, there is at least the 
possibility, if not the probability, that it will 
generate inflationary pressure. 

There is at present some slack tn the eccn- 
omy, and some credit-financed additional 
demand could be met by rising production 
without necessarily leading to price rises. 
Nevertheless, while many of the goods 
bought by consumers are currently below 
ceilings, most of the materials and semi- 
manufactured goods bought by business are 
at ceiling prices, and each further price rise 
in these materials would be immediately 
translated into higher costs and could set 
off another turn in the inflationary spiral. 

After the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
and again after the Chinese intervention, 
we experienced how -uddenly consumers’ at- 
titudes can change. Under conditions of a 
precarious equilibrium, even a change in the 
weather and its impact on the production 
of rome agricultural commodities may ex- 
poce us to new price rises and again set in 
motion the inflationary spiral. 

Under these conditions, it would be fool- 
hardy to recommend immediate removal of 
the economic controls. If we terminate con- 
trols now, we would be acting like a motorist 
who cancels his insurance because he has 
driven a few weeks without an accident. 
Such a motorist would be acting especialiy 
foolishly if he has reason to expect that he 
may have some pretty rough roads ahead of 





-him. In spite of the very encouraging prog- 


ress that has been made, we are nct yet over 
the hump of the defense program. 

The Banking and Currency Committee is 
looking into the possibilities of suspending 
price controis where commodities have been 
below ceilings. But we must be ready to act 
promptly as coon as prices begin to rise again. 
Right now, our wage stabilization program 
is on trial. We cannot possibly expect to 
succeed in that program if, at the same time, 
we discontinue price controls because of a 
possibly temporary slack in the market. 

Nevertheless, while we are not yet over the 
hump, we can now see clearly that with the 
defense program as now rcheduled, substan- 
tial decontrol actions will be pocsible within 
12 months. We have licked tie worct short- 
ages in steel and aluminum, although some 
other essential materials are still in very 
short supply. We are still in a period of un- 
certainty during which the demand for some 
of these materials must be tested. Baring a 
serious deterioration in the international 
situation which would require stepping up 
the security program, I am confident that 
1953 shovld find us with no serious shortages 
in most basic materials. 

For the next year the Government has, as 
you know, set a ceiling of 800,000 dwelling 
units. Two hundred thousand or more or 
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these will be for required defense housing. 
The materials will be available. But there is 
no assurance that the necessary money will 
be made available by private lenders, partic- 
ularly for defense housing. 

The Banking and Currency Committee its 
especially interested in seeing that defense 
and military housing is financed promptly 
and adequately. The success or our military 
and defense mobilization program is depend- 
ent on this. Without adequate housing 
and community facilities the only way that 
labor can be induced to migrate and work 
in these new defense areas is by paying them 
inordinately high wages; but again you have 
your defense-weakening, inflationary spiral. 
Furthermore, our committee last year put a 
great deal of time and effort into the develop- 
ment of special legislation designed to enabie 
private enterprise to do the great buli: of the 
defense-housing job. We prefer not to have 
the Government step in again. 

In the round table on mortgage financing 
held before our committee a number of those 
who participated indicated that an increase 
in interest rates would assure an adequate 
flow of money to finance needed defense 
housing. However, I find no really con- 
vincing support for such a position. E 

First, at the present interest rates the 
testimony indicated that the volume of FHA- 
insured mortgages for the general housing 
market is now continuing in its normal pro- 
portions. If the present rate is not, in fact, 
an effective and attractive rat» in a com- 
petitive market, then the volume of FHA- 
insured home mortgages should have dropped 
below its normal proportion. It has not, 
and that is not due to any substantial sup- 
port by FNMA, as its purchases of FHA- 
insured mortgages will clearly show. 

Second, I believe the of the 
testimony developed rather clearly the fact 
that, even if the present interest rate was 
raised, the majcr sources of permanent mort- 
gage funds would not be willing to make the 
money available for needed defense housing 
unless they were able to obtain advance com- 
mitments by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association for the purchase of those perma- 
nent mortgage loans. By and large, this 
position seemed to be taken by the major 
sources of permanent mortgage funds on the 
ground that they considered defense housing 
to be more risky from the standpoint of long- 
term marketability. 

I felt the testimony demonstrated that 
there really was no sound basis for such a 
belief. The individual locality programs of 
defense housing seemed to be very much on 
the conservative side, and much less risky, 
from the standpoint of long-term future 
marketability, than the war housing pro- 
grams insured under title VI of the National 
Housing Act during World War II, where less 
than 1% percent of all the mortgages insured 
went into default. 

Private enterprise ought to do the job, and 
the Housing Act cf 1951 gives every induce- 
ment for it to do so. To me, private enter- 
prise in housing means private builders op- 
erating with private funds made available 
by private financing institutions. It is still 
private enterprise when the Government in- 
sures a larger share of the risk-taking by the 
private lenders. But, to say that, in addition 
to special high-ratio FHA insurance, private 
enterprise muct also have advance commit- 
ments by the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation to purchese the permanent mort- 
gage loans, in my judgment, eliminates an 
essential element of the concept of private 
enterprise. It shifts Just about 100 percent 
of the risk taking from the private builder, 
the private investor, and the private lender 
to the United States of America. It substi- 
tutes the funds and credit of the United 
States of America—public funds and public 
credit—for private funds and private credit. 
And it is a direct charge against the public 


debt of the United States of America. The 
financial institution which originated the 
mortgage loan may continue to service it 
after it is purchased by FNMA, but it does 
so as the agent of the United States of Amer- 
ica. No one can truthfully say that this is 
private enterprise in housing. 

But defense housing must be built and 
Congress will see to it that it is built. Be- 
cause I believe the current stringent situa- 
tion in the supply of mortgage funds will be 
largely behind us by the fall of this year 
and because I believe a 1} and more 
experienced look at FHA title IX (defense 
housing) and title VII (military housing) 
will convince the average mortgagee of their 
basic soundness. I am willing to go along 
once more with an increased authorization 
for an FNMA prior commitment program. 

Since the present applications for pro- 
gramed housing exceeds by three to one the 
number allocated in the areas so far desig- 
nated as critical, I believe the committee in 
authorizing a prior commitment program 
will at the same time instruct the FHA to 
select these sponsors who offer the best sites, 
the best housing for the money, and are the 
best risks, in order to make up for the loss 
of the functions that are ordinarily per- 
formed by the permanent mortgagee. 

It is my expectation that such a program 
will only be a temporary one and that FNMA 
will not have to purchase a fraction of the 
amount for which it commits itself. If the 
Government through FNMA is required to 
serve as primary market for mortgages, 
rather than a secondary market, as was orig- 
inally intended; and since it is the Govern- 
ment doing the underwriting; isn't it only 
natural that we look to see if there is a more 
economic and efficient way for the Govern- 
ment to do the job directly rather than in- 
directly? This is a possibility that you, the 
banking fraternity must consider when you 
ask Congress to authorize a prior commit- 
ment program by FNMA. 

I also believe our committee will want to 
increase the direct-mortgage loan authori- 
zation of the Veterans’ Administration. The 
House of Representatives sent a bill over to 
us a couple of weeks ago which would in- 
creace the authorization that our commit- 
tee first included in the Housing Act of 1950. 
While the increased -authorization is small 
it will permit VA to make loans in these 
sparsely settled areas of our Nation where 
there are no mortgage funds available. 

Fear has been expressed that some of the 
factories and communities we are now build- 
ing for defense will be unusable in a post- 
defense period. To some extent, the Gov- 
ernment has recognized this possibility by 
granting special amortization privileges for 
defense-related investments. But while 
sonre equipment for specialized munitions 
may not be usable after the defense build- 
up has been completed, the basic industries 
which we have been developing—steel, alu- 
minum, eiectric power, and, last but not 
least, atomic energy—will find markets for 
their products for defense or peacetime 
usage. We are not building future ghost 
towns. As the development of Chicago has 
not reduced the importance of New York, 
so the new industrial centers we are develop- 
ing, for instance in the South or in the 
Northwest, will not make ghost towns of the 
older industrial centers. What are called 
defense areas and defense communities now 
will be, I am confident, the growing indus- 
trial centers of decades to come, 

You only have to look at the AEC installa- 
tion in the Savannah River area to under- 
stand what I mean. The tremendous power 
and productive potential of these plants are 
almost beyond conception. These new in- 
stallations I predict will mean economically 
for America what the building of the rail- 
roads meant, or-the development of electric 
power. It will mean large new areas for 
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American enterprise everywhere to develop 
and thrive upon. 

While the debate about the need for ex- 
tending our economic controls is going on, 
some business circles have expressed the 
view that our greatest concern should not 
be with imminent inflation and inflation 
controls but with the possibility of deflation 
and depression. It is certainly true that 
consumer demand has been relatively quiet 
for almost a year. This has been true for 
many of the so-called soft consumer goods. 
But there is even some question concerning 
the demand for some durable goods. It is 
probably true that even if the automobile 
industry could obtain all the material they 
ask for, production would still remain be- 
low the extraordinarily high level of the last 
2 years. 

There is the strange fact that consumer 
incomes, even after taxes and after allow- 
ance for price rises, are running at the 
highest level in history, while consumer de- 
mand has been rising much more slowly. 
The rate of consumer saving is at an all-time 
high. We know, of course, that many mil- 
lions of people, particularl, those with rela- 
tively fxed incomes, have a hard time mak- 
ing both ends meet. Many families must 
curtail their expenditures because they have 
been hit by price changes which have taken 
place since the Korean outbreak. The in- 
come of many other families, however, has 
risen more than the price rise. This is the 
case particularly in families with more than 
one breadwinner. Some of these people who 
could afford to buy do not buy because they 
find prices unattractive. It may become 
necessary for business to recognize that the 
inflationary joy ride will not go on forever, 
and that they must adjust prices and qual- 
ity to the demand of consumers if they want 
to step up their sales. I do not believe that 
the American people are saturated with 
goods, and therefore I am not fearful of the 
threat of any serious depression. 

The history of the last two decades has 
subjected the American people to. severe 
tests. We had a depression and we had a 
world war. After we had demobilized in 
the hope of achieving collective security 
through the United Nations, new interna- 
tional tension developed which led to the 
cold war and open hostilities in the Far 
East. The American people—and here I in- 
clude farmers, businessmen, workers, house- 
wives, and the Government—responded 
splendidly to these challenges. They re- 
sponded by stepping up production and 
channeling production to the purposes for 
which it was most needed. Total produc- 
tion in 1951, after adjustment for price rises, 
was virtually double that of the boom year 
1929. Private investment in productive 
equipment in 1951 was two and one-half 
times as large as in that same boom year 1929. 

It is true that we are forced to devote a 
large share of our total output to defense. 
This share was 11 percent in 1951, and may 
reach a peak of close to 20 percent sometime 
this year or next. The share of all other 
Government spending—that is, Federal, 
State, and local spending for purposes other 
than national security—today is less than 
it was two decades ago. 

Consumer expenditures increased from 
$119,000,000,000 in 1929, measured in 1951 
prices, to a level of $206,000,000,000 in 1951; 
despite the growing defense program, some 
further rise is possible. The American econ- 
omy has been growing at a rate of more than 
5 percent per year, and will grow further. 
We will devote 20 percent or more of this 
growing output to national security if the 
international situation so demands. As long 
as the growing defense program requires 
controls to assure effective defense produc- 
tion and to protect the civilian economy, we 
will continue them. When growing produc- 
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tive capacity makes it possible to carry on 
without controls, we will not keep them 1 
day longer than necessary. 


James Buchanan: Neglected Statesman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN ~¢ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 7, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr President, i‘ seents 
to me that it is very valuable for all of 
us to study the lives of the Presidents of 
the United States. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a very able 
address delivered by Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
State historian of Pennsylvania, at Lan- 
caster, Pa., on the occasion of the ob- 
servance of the birthday of James 
Buchanan, the neglected statesman of 
our history. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

James BUCHANAN: NEGLECTED STATESMAN 
(By Dr. S. K. Stevens, State historian of 
Pennsylvania) 

It is a genuine honor to be here to deliver 
the address in connection with this annual 
observance of the birthday of James Bu- 
chanan, the neglected statesman of our his- 
tory. It is especially appropriate that Lan- 
caster, where he spent his last years and 
where he died, should be the scene of such 
an observance. It is a happy situation when 
Legionnaires of today take the time to re- 
call and to memorialize the past and its great 





figures. 

It is my firm conviction that this type of 
local observance, wh:ch roots the history of 
our great Nation in the life of our States 
and our communities, is one of the surest 
ways to build the foundations of a great 
national feeling and a sound Americanism 
which will strengthen us and serve us during 
the trying days which are ahead. Our in- 
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at its foundations 

between 1850 and 1860. Those 
dreadful years almost beyond 
see them in our time. The era of 
War and its prelude still remain 
something of a mysterious semihallucination 
tome. I find it hard to imagine a time in this 
try when brother fought brother and 
father fought son over such nebulous polit- 
ical issues. But the fact remains that they 
did so fight. 
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vil War came about 
extremists in both the North 
The fine art of compromise 
lost between 1850 and 1860 
only way out. I have never 
ier that the Civil War 
an inevitable conflict. It could have 
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been prevented had there been enough op- 
portunity for the triumph of reason. The 
extremists of abolitionism raved and ranted 
and colored the thinking of the South about 
the North. In the South States’ rights ex- 
tremists raved and colored the opinion of 
the North. The final triumph of the ex- 
tremists came when southern hotheads fired 
upon Fort Sumter and made the war a reality. 

It was the fate of James Buchanan to 
occupy the presidency of the United States 
when the extremists were sowing the seed 
for the whirlwind. Inevitably, it was there- 
fore his fate to become one of the most mis- 
understood and maligned men in our entire 
national history. In history it is a matter 
of record that most leaders are misunder- 
stood and are maligned by a large percentage 
of the people. But it is also a matter of 
record that these men retain in the minds 
of a majority of the people a certain prestige 
and appreciation of their true worth. And 
historians are quick to assess their true 
merits. 

This was not so in the case of James 
Buchanan. Even today, historians are in- 
clined, in my opinion, to underestimate the 
true importance and the true character of 
James Buchanan. I would not contend, 
please understand, that Pennsylvania's first 
and only President was among the greatest 
of our national leaders. I do contend that 
he was a much greater and more significant 
figure than has been commonly recognized. 
He is eutitled to a more important place in 
our national history than majority of his- 
torians, at least up to the present, have ac- 
corded him. James Buchanan has indeed 
been a neglected statesman of our history. 
Actually, his public services began as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1814 
while the War of 1812 was still in progress. 
He entered the Congress of the United States 
in 1820. In Congress in one of the early 
debates he stated his position upon slavery. 
It was a moral and a political evil, but the 
situation was one which could not be rem- 
edied by the fanatic. In the light of later 
history, this was an honest and in intelligent 
statement. Unfortunately, strict honesty 
and intelligence are not always recognized as 
virtues. 

By 1831 Buchanan was Minister to Russia. 
In 1833 he was mentioned to fill a term as 
Secretary of State. When he returned to the 
United States he was elected to the United 
States Senate. Mr. Buchanan rapidly 
emerged as an outstanding national party 
leader and was prominently mentioned for 
the presidential nomination as early as 1844. 
During the administration of James K. Polk, 
Buchanan served a full term as Secretary of 
State. 

Those were the hectic days of manifest 
destiny and a war brewing with Mexico over 
the annexation of Texas. Few American 
Secretaries of State in peacetime have faced 
more vital national problems of diplomacy 
or dealt with them more ably than Bu- 
chanan. Our relations with both England 
and France were strained by the Texas ques- 
tion. In Oregon our expansionist tendencies 
ran head on into Great Britain. American 
expansion had even leaped across the broad 
waters of the blue Pacific to the tropical 
islands of Hawaii. Here too were problems 
of international relationships of great im- 
portance to American destiny. The mon- 
archies of Europe were generally disturbed 
at the aggressiveness of the rising power of 
the youthful American Nation. 

To these situations Buchanan contributed 
several masterly statements of American 
policy. He affirmed American claims to Ore- 
gon with powerful logic and yet kept the 
door open for negotiation and avoidance of 
war. He likewise held firmly to the Ameri- 
can right to annex Texas in the face of Mexi- 
can protests. For Hawaii, he restated the 
basic importance of American interests in 
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the Pacific, both present and future, and 
placed the islands definitely within the orbit 
of our protection against possible extinction 
of their independence by other powers. 
Based upon Buchanan’s advice, Polk pro- 
vided a vigorous general restatement of all 
the fundamental principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine in his messages to Congress. 

It was upon retiring from these arducus 
tasks that Buchanan gave up his house in 
Lancaster proper and bought what was then 
a country estate at Wheatland. In 1852 there 
was again a vigorous campaign to induce him 
to run for the presidency, but the familiar 
“dark horse,” this time in the person of 
handsome Franklin Pierce won the honor. 
Buchanan's return to public life was as Min- 
ister to England, a very important diplo- 
matic mission, at all times. 

This brief review of Buchanan’s career 
should dispel any thought that he was a 
nonentity prior to 1856. His nomination and 
election to the Presidency were the fruition 
of many years of the most worthy and dis- 
tinguished public service. For 42 of his 65 
years James Buchanan had been a servant of 
the Nation. Few men were better equipped 
for the Presidential office at any time in our 
history. 

Why then the so-called failures of the 
Buchanan administration? The estimate of 
historians, after decades of delay, is swing- 
ing around to an understanding of the fact 
that the Buchanan administration was not 
a failure. It was rather a struggle to recon- 
cile the irreconcilable in terms of the views 
of extremists of the North and the South. 
Buchanan and his aides were among the 
most experienced men of the time, but the 
problems which confronted them were un- 
precedented. 

Buchanan has been accused of vacillation 
and indecision; but it is difficult to see 
where Abraham Lincoln was anything else 
in the period between his inauguration and 
Fort Sumter’s fall. It has been said that 
Buchanan did not understand the intensity 
of southern extremist feeling, but neither 
did Lincoln. It is interesting to review the 
more recent treatment of the first few 
months of Lincoln’s administration, shorn 
of undue hero worship, and to compare the 
actions of Lincoln as against those of Bu- 
chanan. The Pennsylvanian, it must be re- 
membered, suffered under the added handi- 
cap of occupying the White House at a time 
when the Nation was falling apart and a 
new President elected but not yet inau- 
gurated. Furthermore, the Democratic in- 
cumbent was faced with a serious division 
within the ranks of his own party. The de- 
cadence of the Democratic Party between - 
1856 and 1860 must be given a major place 
in explaining the increasing drift toward 
disunity during the era. The verdict of his- 
tory is veering more and more toward the 
point of view that the last few months of 
the Buchanan administration, which have 
damned his reputation, were the product of 
conditions over which no man could have 
exercised adequate control. 

Action by Buchanan would have precipi- 
tated war at the most dangerous period of 
changing administrations. As it was, con- 
flict was delayed until the newly elected 
Republican President could face the issue 
with a united party and new principles for 
dealing with the situation. From retirement 
at Wheatland James Buchanan wrote in 1861, 
“The present administration had no alter- 
native but accept the war instigated by 
South Carolina or the Southern Confeder- 
acy. The North will sustain the administra- 
tion almost to a man; and it ought to be 
sustained at all hazards.” Those were the 
words of a true patriot; a man who loved 
the American Union but who had been fated 
to sit helpless and watch its dissolution. On 
June 1, 1868, James Buchanan passed away, 
his statement of 1861 vindicated; the Union 
he loved sustained and baptized in blood. 
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Fallbrook Water Suit es 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY () 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in our Recorp the follow- 
ing article from the Los Angeles Times 
which explains a new development in the 
colossal suit brought by the Justice De- 
partment against home owners and 
farmers in the Santa Margarita water- 
shed in southern California: 

Justice Sues CALTECH ON USE OF WATER AT 
“Bic Eve” Srre—RePiy To AcTION Insists 
on Ricut To RaIn or SNow 

(By Ed Ainsworh) 

Will Mars be next? 

Is United States Attorney General McGrath 
going to sue for a paramount right to the 
water in the canals of the famous planet? 


He’s doing the next thing to it right now. 


Suit has been filed by McGrath against 
the California Institute of Technology at 
site of its “big eye,” the 200-inch telescope 
on Mount Palomar. 

Caltech—one of the most distinguished 
contributors to wartime science—is accused 
in the Federal suit of interfering with na- 
tional defense by taking water which right- 
fully belongs to Marine Camp Pendleton at 
Oceanside. 

It is all a part of the Fallbrook water suit, 
which has aroused a national storm and re- 
sulted in charges of a big Federal grab 
against McGrath and the United States Jus- 
tice Department. 

ORDER TO DESIST 

Not only is Caltech accused of interfering 
with national defense at the site of the 
world’s largest telescope on Mount Palomar, 
where new information on the heavens is be- 
ing discovered, but it is ordered to quit en- 
croaching upon the rights of the United 
States. 

Disclosure of the suit came yesterday when 
the Times obtained a copy of the answer filed 
by Caltech through its attorneys, O’Melveney 
and Myers, represented by Lauren M. Wright. 

Caltech denies it is interfering with na- 
tional defense. 

It goes further. 

It declares, rather tartly, that it has a 
right to the rain and snow that fall on its 
property on the 6,138-foot peak. It denies 
that its use of the rain and snow could have 
much effect upon the supply of water in the 
distant Santa Margarita River around which 
the suit revoives. 

The telescope is 40 miles or so from Camp 
Pendleton. 


JOINS 3,200 DEFENDANTS 


Caltech, in becoming a defendant in the 
most famous water suit in the history of the 
West, joins about 3,200 other individuals, 
churches, lodges, schools, cemeteries, and 
corporations who already have been sued on 
similar grounds. 

The accusation against the famous scien- 
tific school, headed by .uch men as Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Millikan and Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
charges that Caltech and other defendants 
“proceeded to encroach upon and now are 
encroaching upon and threatening to con- 
tinue to encroach upon the already insuffi- 
cient supply of water required for the Na- 
tion's defense in connection with Camp 
Pendieton.” 

CONTENTIONS ATTACKED 


The complaint then charges there is a 
threatened destruction of the military in- 


stallations by the diversions and adverse 
claims of the defendants. 

Attorney General McGrath requests that 
the court declare that all of the rights of 
the United States of America in and to the 
Santa Margarita River are paramount to the 
rights of the defendants. 

Caltech strongly attacks the contentions 
of the Attorney General. 

“Neither the Santa Margarita River nor 
any of its tributaries flow across or under 
any of this defendant’s property or within 
many miles thereof,” its answer asserts. 


MILLIONS INVESTED 


“The only waters in, on, or under this de- 
fendant’s property consist of rainwater when 
it rains, snow water when it snows, and per- 
colating waters in the ground, all of which 
this defendant has the paramount right to 
use beneficially upon its property.” 

Many millions of dollars’ investment are 
represented in the various telescopes, in- 
cluding the “big eye” itself on Mount 
Palomar. 

The observatories are being used to push 
back the limits of the universe in studies of 
light from distant galaxies that started its 
journey toward the earth a billion years ago. 

Yesterday, the scientists still were peering 
into the heavens, apparently undisturbed by 
the attempt of the United States Attorney 
General to deprive them of their water 
supply. 


The Implications of Universal Military 
Training for Youth and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF cunvencak? S$ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Ralph W. McDonald, president of 
Bowling Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio: 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING FoR YOUTH AND EDUCATION 


Let us distinguish at the outset between 
universal military service in wartime and 
universal military training in peacetime. 
They are two entirely different things. We 
are now at war, whether we call it by that 
mame or not. The drafting of able-bodied 
young men is absolutely necessary at this 
time. It will continue to be necessary for 
the forseeable future. This is the demo- 
cratic way of providing Armed Forces when 
the Nation is at war or faces the immediate 
threat of war. The United States has al- 
ways followed this policy. Until wars cease 
we shall continue to d~ so. A peacetime 
program of universal military training is 
totally different. Such a system is intended 
to be used only when the prospects are for a 
prolonged period of peace. At any time 
there is an immediate prospect of war, we 
would certainly have to revert to our time- 
honored system of drafting men for military 
service. 

At the present time there is no possibility 
whatever of establishing universal military 
training. We must have all of our drafted 
men for our regular armed services. This 
need will continue for at least 3 or 4 years 
at the very minimum. So long as we wage 
war in Korea, or maintain several divisions 
on foreign soil in Europe, Asia, or elsewhere, 
we have no choice. We must have 3,500,000 
or more men under arms, and this will re- 
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quire the continued use ef our Selective 
Service System. If we were to institute uni- 
versal military ‘raining, it would mean that 
we would draft all boys at 18, take them to 
camp for 6 months of training, send them 
back home as members of the Reserves, then 
after a year or two draft them for 2 years 
of regular service. Such double drafting 
would be foolish as well as unfair. It is 
much better to draft the boys once and have 
them go right into the Armed Forces while 
their training is fresh. 

An effort is being made, however, to adopt 
a universal military training bill now. The 
proponents admit that it cannot possibly be 
put into effect for an indefinite period, but 
they want to enact the bill now anyway. 

Since the beginning of this Nation there 
have been periodic efforts to impose upon 
the people of the United States some form 
of universal military training as a routine 
part of our peacetime existence. There were 
determined efforts to establish compulsory 
peacetime military training after World Wars 
I and Ii. We can look back through the 
public records for 150 years and find the in- 
sistent demands of individuals and groups 
from time to time urging the adoption of 
this measure. So insistent were these de- 
mands in the early days that James Madison 
felt it necessary to warn the people, “Con- 
stant apprehension of war has the tendency 
to render the head too large for the body. 
Throughout all Europe the armies kept up 
under the pretext of defending have enslaved 
the people.” Throughout our entire history 
the people of the United States have always 
decisively rejected every effort to establish 
compulsory peacetime military service. 
Those who would like to see the measure 
passed realize full well that only in a period 
of widespread fear and confusion in the pub- 
lic mind will the American people even con- 
sider such action. We are now in the midst 
of such a period; hence the proponents of 
universal military training are attempting 
to take advantage of the situation and se- 
cure the passing of this measure. 

It is obvious to all of us, however, that 
we cannot draft all the young men for a sys- 
tem of universal military training and 8 
years of service in the Reserves and at the 
same time draft all the same young men 
for active service in the Nation’s fighting 
forces. 

Therefore, proponents of universal military 
training are proposing what they call a pilot 
system of voluntary universal military train- 
ing. Under this proposal 60,000 young men 
about to be drafted would be permitted to 
volunteer for universal military training for 
6 months after which they would serve the 
remaining 18 months of their regular terms 
in the armed services under selective service. 
This proposal is a contradiction on its very 
face. Universal military training is never 
voluntary in the slightest degree. Its most 
characteristic feature is that it is universal 
and compulscry. Those who propose the 
pilot scheme are obviously seeking to set up 
a dummy type of military training that they 
hope will be quite popular and will create a 
favorable impression among the people—thus 
leading the people to believe that a system of 
universal compulsory peacetime military 
training would be the same thing. The so- 
called pilot plan would in fact be entirely 
different from a system of peacetime univer- 
sal military training; there would be no simi- 
larity whatever. What makes the current 
proposal so obviously an effort to force UMT 
through on a subterfuge is the fact that, if 
the Defense Department wants to set up such 
a plan of trai.ing for 60,000 draftees or 
volunteers, it can go ahead and do so right 
now, without any special bill. 

This effort to bring in universal peacetime 
military training by the back door, under 
pressure of present international tension, is 
disquieting, particularly at a time when our 
national leaders should be concentrating on 
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effective defense. Right now we need a very 
strong Military Establishment, and we should 
permit nothing to stand in the way of main- 
taining such a military force. What we may 
need to do after the present period has passed 
we can and should decide at that time—not 
now. It is obvious that the proponents of 
universal military training are not willing to 
have this question considered on its merits. 
They take advantage of every opportunity to 
force the measure upon the people at a time 
when they think the public mind is filled 
with apprehension. They do not trust the 
decision of the American people when the 
have an opportunity to consider the 
matter calmly and intelligently in an atmos- 
of carefu. deliberation. 

It is no accident that the American peo- 
ple have always rejected universal compul- 
sory peacetime military training. History 
clearly reveals that our refusal to accept this 
system has been one of the most constructive 
forces in the development of our Nation. 

The freedom which we enjoy in this Na- 
tion did not come by accident; it was largely 
won for us by our forefathers. They fought 
hard against great odds to free this Nation, 
and we are enjoying the fruits of their 
struggles. Anyone who reads the pages of 
American history will discover that these 
very forebears who fought for our freedom 
were bitterly opposed to any form of com- 
pulsor: military training in peacetime. They 
considered it as ome of the earmarks of 
tyrannical government. Hundreds of thou- 
eands of our early patriots came to this coun- 
try to escape such tyranny and to establish 
here a Nation in which men could be free 
from such measures of oppression. 

Without the handicap of compulsory 
peacetime military training, we have been 
able to attain unprecedented military 
strength. We have recently engaged in two 
great world wars in which the military power 
of the United States of America has been the 
determining factor leading to victory. Our 
enemies in both of these world wars have 
been nations that have practiced universal 
compulsory peacetime military training. If 
there were the slightest bit of validity in the 
arguments of those who favor universal mili- 
tary training. we would have lost World War 
I and World WarII. Our enemies would have 
won, because they had had universal military 
training for generations. 

The plain truth is that the military 
strength of the United States rests on a 
much deeper and broader and more solid 
foundation. The military might of this Na- 
tion derives primarily from our tremendous 
industrial production, our great agricultural 
output, our enormous financial resources, the 
greatly superior knowledge and abilities of 
the masses of our people, and above all the 
unforced patriotism of freemen. Every one 
of these elements would be weakened by 
a system of universal compulsory peacetime 
military training. If we should disrupt the 
life and development of every bov in the 
country for 8 years of military service in 
peacetime, we would retard the strength of 
our Nation in industrial production, in 
agricultural output, in financial resources, in 
knowledge and abilities, and in independ- 
ence of personality. Those who want to take 
6 months for initial training plus many later 
stretches of compulsory training spanning 8 
years of the life of each boy in peacetime are 
not only proposing to disrupt the life and 
education of that boy; they are urging us to 
undermine the very strength of the Nation. 

Let us take just one illustration. The 
Office of Naval Research recently sponsored 
an exhaustive study of doctors of philosophy 
in the fields of science. A competent staff of 
researchers worked on this preblem for more 
than 2 years, with unlimited resources at 
their command for ascertaining the facts. 
They concluded that the interruption of 
education in World War II had set this coun- 
try back to the extent of 10,000 doctors of 
Philosophy. We can and do accept such a 


setback in a period of actual warfare. There 
is probably nothing that could happen in- 
ternally that would weaken our country as 
much as doing this sort of thing as a regular 
peacetime policy. The wartime loss of 10,000 
doctors of philosophy will never be recov- 
ered. It is a permanent weakening of the 
country. Just one of those lost doctors of 
philosophy might have been the conqueror 
of cancer, or the discoverer of a successful 
defense against the atomic bomb. If we add 
together the doctors of philosophy and the 
master’s degree holders and bachelor’s de- 
gree holders and the high-school graduates 
who would fall by the wayside in one genera- 
tion as a result of universal peacetime mili- 
tary training, we would reduce even the 
military strength of the United States to 
an extent greater than could be recovered by 
a thousa.d years of compulsory peacetime 
military training. It would be sheer folly to 
adopt a permanent policy of undermining 
the future of the United States in any such 
fashion. 

We would be foolish today if we were to 
assume that there is no danger of war with 
Russia. Present-day events indicate that it 
may be just a matter of time until the event 
comes. There are those who are sancuine 
enough to believe that the world Communist 
leadership will respond to reason and toler- 
ance and decency. I do not think they will 
ever do so. I have come reluctantly to the 
conclusion that the only language they un- 
derstand is the language of force; that mili- 
tary defeat leading to internal revolution is 
the most likely way to destroy the monster 
of Communist aggression centering in the 
Kremlin. 

If that war comes, the chips will be down, 
The stakes will include everything we be- 
lieve in: the independence of our country, 
the freedom of our institutions, the dignity 
of the human being, the fundamentals of 
western civilization, even our very lives and 
homes. We would have to win it. We dare 
not take the slightest chance on losing that 
war. Verily it would be the Armageddon 
of civilization. 

We do not know when or whether such 
& war will come. It could come within the 
next 2 or 3 years, althouzh that is not likely. 
What is more likely is that the Russian dic- 
taters will continue to extend and consoli- 
date their control over as much of the re- 
sources of the world as pessible before they 
will force us into war. In the meantime 
their hope is that the United States will be 
weakened gradually from within by a dissipa- 
tion of our financial, industrial, technolog- 
ical, scientific, educational, and spiritual 
strength. So long as we maintain the funda- 
mental strength of the United States, we 
are tain to win the ultimate victory in 
any war with Russia. On the other hand, if 
we permit the weakening of our financial 
structure, our industrial system, our scien- 
tific and technological progress, or our edu- 
cational system which produces all of these 
things, we shall be in danger of defeat. 

If the all-out war with Russia comes, it 
is certain that we shall do what we had to do 
in World Wars I and II: develop a wholly 
new system and procedure of warfare. In an 
historic appearance before the Select Com- 
mittee on Postwar Military Policy of the 
United States of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1945, Josephus Daniels, one of the 
greatest Secretaries of the Navy in the his- 
tory of our country, said that the first thing 
that has to be done to prepare for modern 
war is to unlearn the strategies and methods 
of previous wars. One sure result of a uni- 
versal military training program as a peace- 
time policy would be to crystallize our mili- 
tary methods and strategy into a fixed pat- 
tern, thus making the adjustment to new 
methods ever more difficult. It is a natural 
tendency of our generals and admirals to 
follow fixed ideas and concepts, anyway. 
May I quote the February 1952 issue of For- 
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tune magazine, from an article on The United 
States Military Mind: 

“American generals and admirals probably 
enjoy as complete freedom as military men 
anywhere in the world. * * * But for 
all the scope given them, the United States 
military have often shown rigidity and down- 
right conservatism in tactics. * * * Along 
with this goes the belief that neat, simple 
solutions can be found for infinitely coia- 
plex problems.” 

In the forthcoming war with Russia, the 
United States and her allies will not have 
the slightest chance to win if the test of 
strength is ir terms of the number of men 
and kind of training that can be provided 
with the most complete system of universal 
military training ever envisioned. Cn that 
basis, Russia and her satellite nations would 
be far ahead of us at every turn. For us to 
plan our defense with such methods would 
simmly put us at the mercy of Russia We 
will win against Russia and her allies in the 
same way that we have won every war: By 
throwing into the war emergency the wtal 
civilian strength of this mighty Nation. We 
would do well to remember that our career 
military leaders have never won any war for 
us; our civilians and our military nonenti- 
ties have forged out the victories. This is 
not accidental. We have always refused to 
militarize our people, and as free men they 
have cultivated abilities and resources far 
beyond the possibility of achievement in a 
militaristic nation. If we maintain our free- 
dom, give our educational system an oppor- 
tunity to render its full service, give our 
industrial system an opportunity to grow 
stronger and more productive, preserve in- 
tact the free ways of free men in our free 
country, we shall be able to put on the battle- 
fields of the world such military strength as 
the Russian dictators have never imagined. 

A system of universal compulsory military 
peacetime training, however, would eat at 
the very vitals of our national strength, and 
thus undermine even our military strength. 
No nation in the history of the world has 
ever practiced universal peacetime military 
training such as ts proposed for this country 
and retained the strength of its free institu- 
tions. Thus. by adopting a universal peace- 
time military training for the purpose of de- 
fending ourselves we would, in fact, as Madi- 
son pointed out more than a hundred years 
ago, be risking our own enslavement. 

It is a patriotic, ennobling experience to 
serve in the Armed Forces of the United 
States when the Nation is at war or is 
threatened with war. To put on the uni- 
form of the country at such a time and give 
everything one has—even his life if neces- 
sary—is one of the privileges and reeponsi- 
bilities of a free man. To be forced into a 
period of military training in a period of 
prolonged peace has just the reverse effect 
upon an individual. The whole philosophy 
of such a system tends to destroy the free- 
dom of the young man. One of the princi- 
pal arguments for UMT is the claim that in 
peacetime it will provide excellent disci- 
pline for young men. Well do I remember 
just before World War II that the critics 
were loudly proclaiming that our young men 
were too soft, too weak, too undisciplined to 
fight effectively for their country. They were 
referred to in derision as a generation of 
uncisciplined jitterbuggers. They had been 
permitted too much freedom to have their 
own ideas and aspirations; such people did 
not make good soldiers, it was claimed. You 
remember these criticisms of our young 
people before the fateful days of Pear! Har- 
bor. With the story of the heroism of these 
very boys written in blood on a hundred 
battlefields over the face of the earth, do I 
need to cite further evidence that the critics 
were wrong? These boys, derided and criti- 
cized, became the most valiant and resource- 
ful soldiers this Nation has ever called to 
arms. The very fact that they were indi- 
viduals, that each was capable of thinking 
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for himself, that they had many benefits 
of a free education—these were the reasons 
they made such good soldiers. 

Let’s look on the other hand at a nation 
that had practiced universal military train- 
ing for many generations: France. Every 
man in France, except a few cripples, had 
been forced to serve at least 2 years in the 
army of that country. Our generals and mili- 
tary experts said in 1938 that France had 
the greatest army on earth; that the French 
Army would soon destroy Hitler and his 
panzer units. That very system of uni- 
versal military training and service on which 
the French relied for their defense had lit- 
erally debilitated the democracy of France 
from within. Frenchmen had been made 
into trained soldiers all right, but they had 
lost the resoluteness and moral strength of 
free men. The most inglorious days of France 
since the birth of the Republic were those 
sad days of World War II when the armies 
of France wilted away, not because of the 
power and might of the Germans, but be- 
cause of the inner weakness of the French 
themselves. You will remember that Ger- 
many had been forced to give up universal 
military training by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Thus the Germans, by force of circumstances, 
developed a totally new system of warfare 
against which the mighty armies of France 
were helpless. 

The thing I am trying to point out here is 
that no nation can remain free if it subjects 
its peacetime population to a system of mili- 
tarization. It has never been done anywhere 
else, and it would be stupid for us to assume 
that the results would be any different here. 

The very essence of democracy is found in 
the fact that each individual is free to de- 
velop his own personality, his own ideas, his 
own abilities, his own skills to the very limit 
of his capacity. There is only one possible 
way to produce this and that is to provide a 
free system of education that carries every 
young person to the highest level of achieve- 
ment of which he is capable. This is the 
secret of the greatness of the United States. 
Educational opportunity, open wide to all 
the children of all the people, is not only the 
birthright of the individual in America, it 
is also the root of our strength and might 
as a Nation. 

The effect of a system of universal peace- 
time military training upon the education 
of our young people would be devastating. 
Suppose every young man (and remember 
we are talking about peacetime) should be 
required at the age of 18 or thereabouts to 
spend 6 months in a military unit and then 
continue systematically with further periods 
of military training for a total of 8 years. 
Such disruption of the lives of these young 
men would inevitably reduce college attend- 
ance very substantially. An inevitable re- 
sult would be fewer engineers, fewer phy- 
sicians, fewer dentists, fewer teachers, 
fewer scientists, fewer trained diplomats. 
It would inevitably mean a smaller number 
of trained people in every field of human 
affairs except the narrow field of the military 
establishment itself. The effect upon the 
development of our Nation and the achieve- 
ment of our destiny would be tragic. When 
the Nation is at war, there is no alternative. 
Our education must suffer during such a 
period. Our only hope is that we may be 
able in peacetime to redouble our efforts, 
strengthen our education, and make up for 
the huge losses that cannot be avoided in 
a war period. In peacetime, we dare not 
permit such an undermining of our educa- 
tion, because it is a fatal undermining of 
our Nation. For example, we must exert 
every effort in peacetime to make up for 
the enormous deficiency of doctors of philos- 
ophy caused by World War II. We must 
make up our deficiencies in the education of 
doctors, engineers, and teachers. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising 
that every major organization in the fields 
of agriculture, labor, education, and re- 


ligion is vigorously opposed to a system of 
compulsory peacetime military training. 

On this critical issue we sincerely hope that 
the Members of Congress may follow the 
sound advice given last August by one of 
the greatest military men this Nation has 
ever produced, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
When testifying before a commitee in the 
Congress of the United States at that time, 
General MacArthur was asked the direct 
question as to what the Congress should do 
about universal military training. General 
MacArthur replied without hesitation that 
the matter should not be decided under the 
pressure of the present emergency conditions, 
but that it would be better to postpone a 
decision on the matter until after the pres- 
ent emergency is entirely over. Then and 
only then, said General MacArthur, would it 
be possible for Congress to arrive at a sound 
and wise decision on the issue. 


A Bonanza for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD ‘| 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the Senate is considering 
legislation having to do with the offshore 
oil deposits of the United States. The 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
the Honorable ister HILL, and a score 
of his colleagues have introduced an oil- 
for-education bill, which I sincerely hope 
the Senate will pass. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting two articles from the March is- 
sue of Harper’s magazine, the first by 
the editors of this fine publication, and 
the second by Senator Hitt. Both are 
very much worth the most serious con- 
sideration o” the membership of the 
House and Senate. 

[From Harper's magazine of March 1952] 
PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE 


Let us not underestimate our own chances, 
Not all the great opportunities are history. 
There are still jackpots in this one-armed- 
bandit world of ours. 

Anyone might think, from the elegiac 
tones of those who write about the discov- 
eries at Sutter’s mill or at Comstock’s dig- 
gings, for example, that the time for such 
lucky strikes was over. They admit that 
these windfalls of the frontier, as Professor 
Webb graphically called them in this maga- 
zine a few months ago, may have been fun 
while they lasted. But these are sterner 
times, they think, and mankind must tight- 
en its belt and make do. There hasn't been 
a big gold rush since 1898. 

Most of us have even persuaded ourselves, 
for whatever gloomy satisfaction the persua- 
sion gives, that there was something wicked 
about gathering up such windfalls—though 
it would take some doing to show how th's 
sort of jackpot differs from the manna fro1 
heaven which the Lord Himself commanded 
his children to gather on an earlier frontier. 
One gets the impression that, if the question 
were raised, a good many of our moral and 
spirited spokesmen would take the line that 
jackpots may have been all right for chil- 
dren, but we (and our economy, of course) 
are mature. 

Just where this no-more-jackpots idea 
came from, or just why anybody believed it 
when it turned up, is beyond the scope of 
our present inquiry. The idea is, of course, 
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nonsense. As Allen Nevins recently re- 
minded us, all the gold and all the silver dis- 
covered and produced throughout the entire 
world since Columbus discovered America 
has been worth only about $16,000,000,000, 
which is less than the value of the petroleum 
which has been pumped in the United States 
alone in the past 4 years. If the gold of the 
Incas, and the gold of Australia, and the 
silver of the Comstock lode each in turn re- 
shaped the destinies of nations, what may we 
expect of the $50,000,000,000 worth of oil and 
gas which waits to be gathered from under 
the submerged coastal land, beyond low 
tide, offshore from California, Texas, and 
Louisiana? 

That jackpot fell right into your lap and 
mine when the Supreme Court ruled that 
the submerged lands, and all tle mineral 
resources beneath them, belonged to the peo- 
ple of the United States as a whole—not to 
the three States which want exclusive rights 
to them. But our representatives in Con- 
gress are apparently scared of our good luck. 
Those in the lower House—with visions of 
Jimmy Stewart’s movie or the downfall of 
Spain in their heads—frantically voted to 
give the whole shebang away. 

Well, Jimmy Stewart (in the movie, of 
course) and Spain did indeed have reason 
to wish they hadn't been so lucky. Luck is 
harder to take than misfortune, if you are 
not ready for it—and neither Jimmy nor the 
Spaniards had gone further in their thinking 
about jackpots than “Gee whiz.”’ Appar- 
ently the House of Representatives hadn't 
had time for much more than that, either, 
when it decided to unload. At least, this is 
a charitable explanation of its behavior. 

Fortunately for us all, however, the Sen- 
ate has not yet acted, and there has been 
time for those who are not afraid of oppor- 
tunity to do a little thinking and planning. 

The most interesting—and most exciting— 
proposal we have seen is the one made by 
Senator Lister Hix, of Alabaria, in his ar- 
ticle, A Bonanza for Education. Senator 
Hitz has been interested in education for a 
long time. When he was 22 years old, only 
2 years after he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama (with both academic and law 
degrees (he was elected president of the 
board of education in his native city, Mont- 
gomery. In the Senate, where he has served 
since 1938, he has been coauthor of a num- 
ber of bills and amendments which have 
provided Federal support for education, 
Among his other achievements, he has spon- 
sored the school-lunch program, Federal aid 
to rural libraries, the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946, and the GI bill of rights. His 
present article tells about the oil-for-educa- 
tion amendment which he and 17 of his Sen- 
ate colleagues are now sponsoring. 

Nothing could be more characteristically 
American, in the best sense of that word, 
than Senator Hix's assumption that the 
thing to buy with a $50,000,000,000 jackpot 
is more and better schools and colleges. 
Washington and Jefferson were only the most 
eminent spokesmen of the almost universal 
belief among the founders of the Nation that 
our institutions required an educated citi- 
zenry. Furthermore, Washington knew as 
well as John Dewey that America required 
a kind of education which was appropriate 
to its principles and circumstances. That 
is why, as he said in a letter to Jefferson, 
he wanted to help establish a national uni- 
versity which would “supersede the neces- 
sity of sending the youth of this country 
abroad for purposes of education, where too 
often principles and habits unfriendly to 
republican government are imbibed and not 
easily discarded.” 

The case for Government aid to universal 
education in a democracy found one of its 
earliest and most forceful advocates in a 
young Delaware school teacher and news- 
paper editor named Robert Coram, who had 
been a midshipman under John Paul Jones 
when the Bon Homme Richard licked the 








Serapis. In 1791, when he was 30, Coram 
published a book called Political Inquiries: 
To Which Is Added a Plan for the Gereral 
Establishment of Schools Throughout the 
United States. 

Agreeing with Noah Webster that although 
our Federal and State Constitutions were re- 
publican, the laws covering education were 
monarchical, Coram roundly asserted that 
it was “a shame, a scandal to civilized so- 
ciety, that part only of the citizens should 
be sent to colleges and universities to learn 
to cheat the rest of their liberties. * * * 
Education ought to be secured by govern- 
ment to every class of citizens, to every child 
in the State.” 

Ever since 1787, when Congress provided 
that one section of each township in the 
northwest territory should be designated as 
school land, and that the proceeds of its sale 
should go to the support of public schools, 
the public lands have been regarded as a 
bonanza for education. Let us hope that 
when Congress takes up Senator HILL’s pro- 
posal for use of our offshore oil resources our 
representatives will be reminded of what old 
John Quincy Adams had to say on such mat- 
ters. The first instrument “for the improve- 
ment of the condition of men,” he said, is 
knowledge, and to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge “institutions and seminaries of learn- 
ing” are essential. 

“The public lands,” he also said, “are the 
richest inheritance ever bestowed by a boun- 
tiful Creator upon any national community. 
* * * Thad long entertained and cherished 
the hope that these public lands were among 
the chosen instruments * * * of improv- 
ing the condition of man, by establishing 
the practical, self-evident truth of the nat- 
ural equality and brotherhood of all man- 
kind as the foundation of all human gov- 
ernmené, and by banishing slavery »nd war 
from the earth.” 

It is still a hope worth cherishing. 


A BONANZA FOR EDUCATION 


(By Hon. Lister Hix, United States Senator 
from Alabama) 


The American people find themselves to- 
day very much like a man who has suddenly 
inherited a fortune. The people of the Na- 
tion own at least $50,000,000,000 worth of oil 
and gas and haven’t made up their minds 
what to do with it. Of course, when a man 
unexpectedly comes into great wealth it 
takes him quite a while just to get used to 
the idea of being rich. So it is, perhaps, 
with the American people and their fortune 
in oil. 

In the Gulf of Mexico and in the Pacific 
Ocean are vast deposits of oil under the mar- 
ginal sea and the Continental Shelf, which in 
some places in the Gulf extends out as far 
as 150 miles from shore, The geologists of 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior and of private oil companies estimate 
that here are at least 15,000,000,000 barrels 
of oil. At the going price of $2.70 a barrel, 
which may well increase as the world’s oil 
reserves are depleted, this adds up to over 
$40,000,000,000. 

In addition to the oil, estinrates published 
by the American Petroleum Institute and 
the American Gas Association say there are 
also fabulous quantities of natural gas. For 
the same areas, these estimates of gas total 
140,000,900,000 units of 1,000 cubic feet. If 
we take 7 cents a unit as a conservative fig- 
ure for the purpose of arriving at the value 
of the gas reserves and multiply by 140,000,- 
000,000 we see that the gas is worth almost 
$10,000,000,000. For centuries the oil and 
gas lay undiscovered, the subject of no con- 
troversy. Today, they are capable of being 
lifted from the depths through modern tech- 
nology. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled three times—once in 1947 and twice 
in 1950—that these submerged coastal lands 
beyond the low-tide mark, often erroneously 
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termed “tidelands,” belong to the United 
States as a whole—that is, to all the people 
of the 48 States—and are not the property 
of the adjoining States, California, Texas, 
and Louisiana. These decisions had noth- 
ing to do with the true tidelands (the lands 
between the points of high and low tide) 
nor with our inland waterways, which belong 
to the individual States. 

When a man becomes suddenly rich he 
often finds himself surrounded by new 
faces—people anxious to tell him about their 
pet projects, personal needs, and get-rich- 
quick schemes. The same thing has hap- 
pened to the American people and particu- 
larly to their Representatives in Congress 
with regard to the Nation’s undersea oil. 
Many proposals have been put forward for 
getting rid of these $50,000,000,000. I shall 
not discuss them here except to mention 
the most fantastic of them all, which for 
some strange reason is the one most in 
danger of acceptance. This is the suggestion 
that the Senators and Representatives from 
the 48 States disregard the decisions of our 
highest Court and make an outright gift of 
the bulk of this oil and gas to three States, 
California, Texas, and Louisiana. 

I am not going to devote much time to 
discussing this suggestion here except to say 
that I do not believe the. American people 
want the Congress to overrule the Supreme 
Court and give away their $50,000,000,000. 
The question that should concern the Con- 
gress and the American people is not how 
to give the oil and gas away, but how to 
keep it and use it in the national interest. 
This vast national patrimony belongs to the 
people of the entire Nation and must be 
used for their benefit and the benefit of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

With the best legal talent that ample funds 
could employ, the three States put forward 
their claims for these undersea resources in 
the Supreme Court and lost. Now this dis- 
satisfied minority of States, with the help of 
certain private oil interests, are carrying on 
a relentless campaign to g>t this national 
wealth for themselves by means of a bili 
in Congress. They have actually managed 
to push their bill through the House of 
Representatives. It is exactly the same kind 
of give-away bill that the President vetoed 
5 years ago—before the three lawsuits were 
decided. This bill to make the biggest gift 
in history is now in the Senate. 

It is inconceivable that Congress—now 
that the question of title has been adju- 
dicated »y our highest Court—should give 
away the bulk of these vast national prop- 
erties or that the American people when 
they become acquainted with this situation 
will permit it. 

The wise and prudent man, when blessed 
with a sudden and surprising inheritance, 
thinks first of the security of his family. 
The American people must think first of the 
security of their families—which means the 
security of their country. 

In national security our first line cf de- 
fense is, of course, the military establish- 
ment itself. But the second and strongest 
line of defense is the education and train- 
ing, the intellectual and scientific com- 
petence of our citizens. Holding these two 
considerations paramount, 17 of my col- 
leagues and I joined in the last session -f 
Congress in introducing in the Senate an 
amendment to dedicate these precious, ir- 
replaceable national oil and gas resources to 
the common defense and to education in 
all the States, at all levels: primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education. 

Sponsoring the oil-for-education amend- 
ment with me are Democratic and Repub- 
lican Senators from 17 States, representing 
every section of the country: Senators KE- 
FAUVER, of Tennessee; NEELY, of West Virgin- 
ia; Topey, of New Hampshire; Morse, of Ore- 
gon; DovG.as, of Illinois; Benton, of Con- 
necticut; SPARKMAN, of Alabama; HumMPuHREY, 
of Minnesota; CHavez, of New Mexico; HEen- 
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NINGS, Of Missouri; GILLETTE, of Iowa; LEH- 
MAN, Of New York; Murray, of Montana; 
Lancer, Of North Dakota; Moopy, of Michi- 
gan; AIKEN, of Vermont; and FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas. 

Our proposal heeds the warning of the 
global tremors in Iran and the Middle Exust 
where lie over half the world’s oil resources— 
in Russia’s back yard. It bears in mind the 
strategic foresight of the late James Forres- 
tal, who as Secretary of Defense called the 
offshore oil the Nation’s “most priceless pos- 
session.” Our amendment also recognizes 
the necessity of conserving these resources 
by keeping th~> withdrawal of the oil under 
the supervision of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in cooperation with the 
Department of Defense. 

We have specifically provided that during 
the present emergency the royalties from this 
offshore oil may be used for the urgent needs 
of national defense. But once the emergency 
needs of national defense are met, our 
amendment looks ahead to the use of the 
resources of these great new public lands 
for the education of our children, to serve 
the longer-range needs of national security. 

We propose this in the thorough convic- 
tion that the development of every American 
boy and girl to the fullest extent of his or 
her capabilities adds overwhelmingly to the 
strength of our democracy. 


1 


I suggest that our present American Ca- 
pacity for organization and production-— 
which is the essential basis of our national 
security—is largely the direct result of two 
mighty American inspirations about educa- 
tion. The first of these was the idea of pub- 
lic support for free schools with good educa- 
tional standards, advocated and fought for 
by Thomas Jefferson and first implemented 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts by 
Horace Mann. The second was the policy of 
dedicating revenues from our public lands to 
education. 

From the earliest beginnings in colonial 
times many of the Colonies earmarked public 
lands for the support of schools. The first 
case was in Virginia in 1618. Colleges started 
with the aid of land grants in the various 
Colonies include Harvard in Massachusetts, 
William and Mary in Virginia, Yale in Con- 
necticut, Princeton in New Jersey, and others 
in South Carolina and Georgia. After the 
American Revolution, when individual States 
laid claim to the territories west of the 
Appalachians, Congress wisely ruled against 
them, and in 1785 and 1787 passed ordinances 
which specifically set aside a portion of the 
public lands west of the mountains for 
school purposes. Many of the great State 
universities were started with the aid of 
these lands. And the policy was greatly 
extended when the Morrill Act, passed by 
Congress in 1862 and signed into law by 
President Abraham Lincoln, established our 
magnificent system of land-grant colleges, 
which play such an important part in our 
public system of higher education—particu- 
larly in the South and West. 

Out of this farsighted and inspired use of 
a portion of the national domain has arisen a 
system of great educational institutions 
upon which the higher education of a great 
number of Americans depends. No one can 
estimate what it has meant to the develop- 
ment and progress of the United States. 
Along: with the application of public funds 
for free education for all at the primary and 
secondary level, it has contributed vastly to 
that trained competence—in industry, in 
agriculture, in social organization—upon 
which our national strength is based: a 
trained competence, not of a selected few, 
but of a whole Nation. 

Now this precious intellectual heritage of 
education for all our people is threatened. 
Witness the dilapidated condition of our 
schools, all too many of which are danger- 
ously overcrowded; the alarming exodus of 
inadequately salaried teachers from the 
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teaching profession into better-paying pur- 
suits; and, furthermore, the absolute neces- 
eity of expanding our schools to meet the 
needs of the next few years. Elementary 
school enrollment Jumped by nearly a mil- 
lion last year as the increased wartime crop 
of babies began to enter school, and over 
the next few years a tidal wave of 6-year-olds 


teachers from among their dwindling gradu- 
ating classes. 

As for our colleges and universities, their 
situation is likewise grave. Whether they 
are State institutions, land-grant colleges, 
large private universities, or small colleges. 
they are almost universally in financial 
trouble. I need not belabor this point for 
the readers of Harper's, almost every one of 
whom must be painfully acquainted with the 
urgency of the financial problem as it af- 
fects one institution or another. I need only 
remind them that at the very moment when 
the colleges are running short of funds we 
are facing a national need for more teach- 
ers, more agricuiturists, more scientists, 
more engineers, and more doctors, to say 
nothing of more well-equipped professional 
and business leaders. : 

In such an emergency we are fortunate to 
be able to apply an old and tried tradition 
to the solution of a new and growing prob- 
lem: To be able, in effect, to strengthen 
American education with a new $50,000,000,- 
000 endowment. 

The proposal embodied in the oil-for-edu- 
cation amendment is entirely in accordance 
with our continuing nationa} tradition of de- 
voting the proceeds of public lands to the 
support of education. The adoption of this 
proposal will be a historic act comparable 
to the Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 and to 
the Morrill Act of 1862. In fact, the reve- 
nues from the oil-for-education idea will 
probably in the course of time far exceed the 
sum total of receipts from all previous Fed- 
eral grants of public lands for educational 
purposes. Adoption of the proposal will be 
like dedicating an oil well to the support of 
each school and college in America. 

mr 

You may ask, “How do you propose to 
use these funds for education?” The answer 
is simple. First, say my 17 Senate colleagues 
and I, iet us make sure that the resources 
are kept in hand. When that is assured, 
then let us devote the time and brains neces- 
sary to find out how best to devote these re- 
sources to the national needs in education. 

Our amendments provides that a national 
council of 12 educators be appointed to 
study the question of applying the funds to 
aid education in every State in the Union, 
and to report back to Congress its recom- 
mendations for aciion. Of the 12 members, 
4 are to be appointed by the President, 
4 by the Speaker of the House, and 4 
by the President of the Senate. The spon- 
sors of the amendment, who are to be drawn 
from both political parties, envisage a com- 
pletely nonpartisan, nonpolitical council. 

Even more important, we believe, is the 
quality of its membership, which should be 
Grawn from among such expert and responsi- 
bile peopte as the heads of the great educa- 
tional foundations, the heads of our colleges 
and universities, large and small, and the 


ps 
and grants-in-aid. The possibilities chal- 
lenge the imagination. 
we 
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Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, there 


jority of that Court, declared New York 
State's Feinberg law to be constitutional. 
I awaited this decision with a great deal 
of interest because as a former member 
of the New York State Senate, this law 
had my most enthusiastic support. 

I voted for this measure, Mr. Speaker, 
because I felt that it was the State’s duty 
to enact such legislation as would pro- 
tect its public school system against 
Communist and any other subversive in- 
filiration. This New York statute has 
a clear and simple purpose. It applies 
to superintendents, teachers, and other 
employees of the public schools. It for- 
bids the hiring for ary such position 
and directs dismissal of any already em- 
ployed who advocate the overthrow of 
the Government by unlawful means or 
who, with full knowledge, is a member 
of such organization having such sin- 
ister purpose. This law has been the 
target of vicious attack from the time 
the proposal was introduced in the New 
York State Legislature. Its opponents 
have at times painted horrifying pictures 
of police state, making it dangerous for 
school teachers to think or say anything 
except what a ruling majority may hap- 
pen to approve at the moment. 

In enacting this law, we had extreme 
regard for the rights of the individual in 
that school authorities cannot list an 


a teacher is treated only as prima facie 
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evidence of disqualification. The ac- 
cused teacher or employee is entitled to a 
hearing with the right to be represented 
by counsel. At that hearing she can 
offer evidence to overcome the presump- 
tion of guili arising from mere member- 
ship in a listed organization, and if dis- 
missed she is given the right to judicial 
review of the findings. But, and this is 
important, before she can be dismissed, 
the school authorities must prove that 
an accused teacher knew that the listed 
organization to which she continued to 
belong was subversive in purpose. 

Opponents of this measure presum- 
ably argue that a teacher can be an ac- 
tive member of the Communist Party. 
She can preach communistic doctrine 
from the housetops. She can belong to 
organizations which have been listed as 
advocating the unlawful overthrow of 
the Government. But she cannot be 
barred from a job in the public schools 
as long as she does not break any laws, 
and as long as her work meets profes- 
sional standards. To do otherwise, these 
so-called liberals contend would be an 
encroachment upon individual liberty. 
I cannot be this liberal with our freedom 
and security. To this weak, soft-headed 
thinking I cannot subscribe. 

Ten years of investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and its 
predecessors have definitely established 
that the Communist movement in the 
United States is foreign controlled, that 
its ultimate objective is to overthrow our 
free government and that its activities 
are carried on by secret and conspirato- 
rial methods by infiltrating its doctrines 
into our schools, labor organizations and, 
sadly, I must admit they have infiltrated 
branches of our Government. 

All this presents a definite problem of 
protecting our freedom from those who 
would destroy it without at the same time 
infringing upon the freedom of all Amer- 
ican people; and if this problem be a diffi- 
cult one, our differences should be re- 
solved on the side of strength rather than 
that of weakness. This conflict between 
security and freedom is serious and fun- 
damental for, without freedom, the 
America that we know and love cannot 
exist for freedom is absolutely essential 
to the American way of life. But, Mr. 
Speaker, without security there can be 
no freedom. If security is given prefer- 
ence, freedom may suffer, but if we are to 
give freedom priority, such freedom may 
be short lived. 

The Feinberg law is a constructive 
measure, designed to protect our free- 
dom and, more particularly, the integrity 
of our public schools. 

I submit herewith an editorial! on this 
subject published in the Buffalo Evening 
News on March 4, 1952: 

Pesnserc Law UPHELD 

The only thing surprising about the United 
States Supreme Court decision upholding 
New York's Feinberg law is that there was 
any dissent from the main rule laid down. 
It is the purpose of this law to provide 
for the disqualification of subversive person- 
nel in the public-school system, and the 
Nation’s highest Court, in a 6-to-3 division, 
has held simply that the State has every 
constitutional right to do this. 

Neither the wisdom of the law nor the 


elaborate procedures it establishes was on 
trial. The onty Federal question was its 
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constitutionality, and the doctrine set forth 
by Justice Sherman Minton for the majority 
is nothing more than a restatement of the 
old truism that, whereas everybody has a 
constitutional right to freedom of speech 
and association, nobody has a constitutional 
right to a Government job. 

There is nothing in the Feinberg law, Jus- 
tice Minton wrote, which deprives anybody 
of any right to free speech. Public-school 
employees may work for the school system 
upon the reasonable terms land down by 
the proper authorities of New York. If they 
do not choose to work on such terms, they 
are at liberty to retain their beliefs and 
associations and go elsewhere. 

The dissenters from this doctrine were 
the usual two—Justices Douglas and Black, 
They feel that all these loyalty procedures 
put public employees in the category of 
second-class citizens by denying them free- 
dom of thought and expression. The third 
dissent, by Justice Frankfurter, was on tech- 
nical grounds. But public employees are 
entitled to no more constitutional protec- 
tion ij: their jobs than the employees of 
any private firm, and certainly the dissent- 
ing Justices would not contend that a pri- 
vate employer had no right to dismiss his 
secretary because he doesn’t like her asso- 
ciations or loudly trumpeted viewpoints. 
Freedom of speech and assuciation always 
entail a willingness to risk such consequences 
as loss of business, loss of social prestige, 
cr even loss of employment. 

No public employee’s liberty is unduly 
restrained by insisting upon reasonable proof 
of loyalty as a condition for holding a pub- 
lic job—or, in the case of a public-school 
teacher, by insisting upon reasonable com- 
patibility with the general viewpoint the 
State wishes to have prevail in the public- 
school system. The question whether the 
Feinberg law is constitutional was just that 
simple—and the further questions, whether 
its procedures are wise or workable, are State 
matters and were not involved before the 
Federal Court. 





Proper Organization of Natural Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT /. 


OF WYOMING 2 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 7, 1952 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the résumé 
of an address entitled “Proper Organiza- 
tion of Natural Resources,” delivered by 
a former Governor of Wyoming, the 
honorable Leslie A. Miller, at the Second 
National Reorganization Conference, 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, meeting at the Shoreham Hotel, 
February 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PROPER ORGANIZATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


An end to the pork barrel in congressional 
appropriations was called for today by the 
Honorable Leslie Miller, of Cheyenne, former 
Governor of Wyoming, in addressing the Sec- 
ond National Reorganization Conference 
sponsored by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report at the Shoreham Hotel. 

“We have an opportunity ir this election 
year of 1952,” Miller raid, “to reverse a hoary 
tradition which has cost and is costing the 
taxpayers of this country billions of dollars 


in wasteful expenditures. To grasp this op- 
portunity is a challenge. Let’s have at it. 

“The tradition is that men asking for re- 
election or first election as the case may be, 
to seats in the Senate or the House in Con- 
gress, do so on the story of so-called Govern- 
ment money spent or to be spent in the 
States or districts in which they seek the 
favor of the voters. The sitting member 
says: ‘See, I have had this water project or 
this building or this airfield built in or 
near your community, for this I deserve your 
votes.’ The candidate who opposes him says 
‘elect me and I will get more water projects, 
more buildings, more airfields for you.’ 
And the voters have responded to the candi- 
date with the greatest persuasion, overlook- 
ing the fact that actuaily there is no such 
thing as Government or Federal money.” 

Miller pointed out that “The Government 
earns no money, it makes no money in the 
ordinary sense. All the money Washington 
spends it gets from you and me in taxes and 
imposts of one kind ‘nd another. It isn’t 
free, local promoting agencies and aspiring 
candidates notwithstanding. 

“When a sufficient number of voters 
awaken to an appreciation that in the past 
they have been taken in by this myth of 
free Government money, they will force a 
reversal of the pork-barrel appeal. They 
will demand of the candidates pledges to 
Save rather than to spend. 

“It must be borne in mind,” Miller added, 
“that when we speak in these words we are 
not talking as partisans of any hue. Demo- 
crats are no more guilty of appealing for 
votes in the manner we criticize than Re- 
publicans—all of them follow the same 
course and will continue to do so as long 
as they believe it will mean more votes for 
them. 

“And so the challenge. Start at home, of 
course, by scaling down our demands for the 
financing of local projects from Washington 
wherever possible. Then give the candidates 
of all the parties to understand they can 
have our votes only upon their declarations 
that they will spend less, not more, on non- 
essentials at home and in the States of the 
other fellows too.” 
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Oppesiticn tc Alaskan Statehood Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS \) 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 7, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask 
unaaimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled ““‘Thank You, Senators” from 
the March 3, 1952, issue of the Daily 
Alaska Empire, of Juneau, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THANK You, SENATORS 


Alaskans. owe a debt of gratitude to the 
45 courageous United States Senators who, 
despite administration prodding and deter- 
mined lobby pressure, voted to recommit 
the Alaska statehood bill for further study. 

There is no question but what it would 
have been easier for these men to follow 
the administration line, yield to the well- 
organized statehood lobby and, by so yield- 
ing, surrender Alaska to the Interior Depart- 
ment forevermore. And so, the Eighty-second 
Congress might have had the dubious dis- 
tinction of creating the Nation's first wel- 
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fare state—a landless state, inhabited by a 
handful of taxpayers and infested with 
hordes of bureaucrats. 

It was the custom, many years ago, for 
eastern potentates to express disfavor for 
certain of their subjects by presenting those 
hapless individuals with sacred white ele- 
phants. The recipient of the holy beast 
was obliged to provide for its creature and 
spiritual comforts with the finest of locgings 
(sic), the choicest victuals, and a retinue of 
servants befitting the exalted state of the 
sacred pachyderm. Needless to say, the ex- 
pense of caring for the animal invariably 
exhausted the resources of the luckless 
owner who, bound by custom and religious 
scruple, could neither refuse the gift, de- 
stroy the beast, or otherwise dispose of it. 
Reduced to pauperism, he generally fled the 
country or took his own life. Then the 
maharaja reclaimed the holy elephant. 

Now, we do not suggest that the propo- 
nents of statehood for Alaska are motivated 
by a desire to destroy the economy of the 
Territory, but we fail to see how the result 
can be any different. Already the highest 
taxed people under the American flag, Alas- 
kans will be hard put to raise additional 
taxes to support a white elephant state. 

The suggestion made by Senators that a 
commonwealth form of government be taken 
under advisement is a good one. Let us take 
this statehood thing a little at a time—as we 
can afford it. To be sure, we should be able 
to elect our own governor and other local 
officials—but we hardly need bankrupt Alaska 
just so a few politically ambitious persons 
can become United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. 

Let us consider very carefully the proposed 
commonwealth plan and see whether it 
would be better suited to our purposes and 
economy than statehood. 

And while we're about it, let’s begin at 
the beginning and see what can be done to 
attract new industry to Alaska. We note 
thet our good neighbors in Canada have done 
remarkably well in developing their remote 
provinces by the simple expedient of provid- 
ing tax incentives to industries willing to 
undertake the tremendous tesk of pioneering 
new mine, mill, and manufacturing projects. 
A sound industrial economy with year-round 
payrolls will give Alaska an opportunity to 
balance her imports against her exports and 
provide a sound and dependable source of 
tax revenue. 

And whether the pro's are willing to admit 
it or not—there is no way of supporting a 
State government without adequate tax rev- 
enue And it follows, indisputably, that 
there can be no such tax revenue without a 
sound industrial source. 

Again, Alaskans are truly grateful to the 
men like Senators BuTLER, STENNIS, SMATH- 
ERS, and TaFT—to name just a few—who have 
refused to be stampeded into accepting bad 
legislation. Their constituents have reason 
to be proud of them—as they have repeat- 
edly demonstrated at the polls. 





Citizenship Responsibilities—Ten-Point 
Bill Prepared by State Bar of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 7, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we who enjoy the blessings of free- 
dom often tend to forget that a demo- 
cratic form of government can be sus- 
tained only through the free acceptance 
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of our responsibilities as citizens. In 
this connection, the American citizen- 
ship committee of the State bar of Texas 
has laid down a 10-point bill of responsi- 
bilities which I believe should be studied 
by every thinking American. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill of responsi- 
bilities be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the bill of 
responsibilities was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Brut oF RESPONSIBILITIES PREPARED BY THE 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE, STATE 
Bar or Texas 


We who advocate democracy as the best 
form of government for an enlightened and 
progressive people, enjoying as we do the 
blessings of liberty under the Constitution 
of the United States, do set forth this bill of 
responsibilities as a guide to all citizens for 
the preservation of individual freedom and 
cemocratic government. 

I. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
render undivided allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to work for its 
betterment and perpetuation, to respect the 
sovereignty of the people’s government, and 
to defend the Nation against all its enemies 
whomsoever. 

II. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
be familiar with the Constitution of the 
United States and to be informed as to what 
rights and liberties are his, and to use these 
rights in such manner as is consistent with 
his own welfare and the welfare of his fellow 
citizens. 

III. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
defend with his life the rights and liberties 
granted to him and to his fellow citizens by 
the Constitution, to obey the laws of the 
land and aid in their enforcement, and to 
oppose vigorously any persons whose inten- 
tion is to transgress the law or to oppress 
the rights of others. 

IV. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to make honest, wise, and courageous use of 
the free and secret ballot at every election; 
to exercise freedom of thought, speech, and 
worship; to protect the freedom of the press; 
to safeguard the right of trial by jury and 
to render willing jury service when called 
upon; and to perform all other acts con- 
daucive to the perpetuation of the rights set 
forth in the Constitution. 

V. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
protect and sustain the unwritten liberties 
and rights vested in him by custom and 
usage and to perpetuate the ideals of the 
equality and dignity of the individual, upon 
which the Constitution is founded. 

VI. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to be active in the political party of his 
choice, and to be vigilant of the public offi- 
cers, to render all possible aid to them, and 
to serve in public office by appointment or 
election when qualified and when called 
upon to do so. It shall be his duty to strivs 
for the selection of public officers of ability 
and upright character; and when bzding 
public office, to serve in such =.anner as 
will subordinate private or minority interest 
to those of the people at large. 

VII. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to achieve the highest practicable level of 
education, and to work for the advancement 
of education by cupporting and improving 
the public schools and by fostering the desire 
for education among his fellow citizens. 

VIII. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to defend the right to buy and sell, to own 
land and other property, to engage in com- 
merce, and to work and earn a living wage, 
as a fundamental guaranty of the freedom 
and welfare of the Nation. 
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ence and the Kiwanis Club, of Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, when 
we review the accomplishments of our 
Government in the field of labor rela- 
tions during the past several years, we 
will find that the present Secretary of 
Labor, Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, has made 
many highly constructive contributions 
to the welfare and progress of the work- 
ing people of our country. He has 
proven to be one of America’s ablest Sec- 
retaries of Labor. Under his wise guid- 
ance the rights of American workers to 
fair wages, good working conditions, and 
decent ae standards have been pro- 


and advanced as a sound national 
accomplished 


without injury to any interests, and with 
great benefit to the Nation in this period 
of world crisis. 

Recently the Secretary of Labor de- 
livered an address on farm labor which 
is worthy of the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body. His address was de- 
livered before a joint luncheon of the 
farm-labor conference and the Kiwanis 
Club at Fort Worth, Tex., on February 
14, 1952. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
able address printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I always welcome an opportunity to go 
west of the Mississippi River. The blueness 


History has placed the Capitol of this Na- 
tion in the East. The Nation has grown West. 

government, then, we must constantly be 
looking west. We must do all we can to 
overcome the continental distances that lie 
between us. 

And I am speaking here not only of the 
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Our pioneer forefathers, in their century, 

this rich raw American continent by 

superhuman effort and delivered it into our 
hands fenced, plowed, and well stocked. 

And from one end of the land to the other 
they proclaimed freedom. Freedom is the 
tie that binds the West and the East, the 
North and the South. Freedom is what 
makes us one people. 

Today our heritage of freedom is in deadly 
peril. Another totalitarian power has 
arisen in Europe to threaten the freedom of 
men and women all over the earth. 

The dark shadow of communism has fallen 
over the lives of millions who had longed, 
and prayed and determined to work for the 
kind of free government we have here in 
the United States. 

The forces 0° freedom and the forces of 
oppression are locked in a titanic struggle to- 
day in many parts of the world. We have 
met the Communist challenge, we will go on 
meeting it, wherever and whenever it arises, 
as long as we continue to treasure the heri- 
tage of our forefathers. 

In today’s world of tensions, food is a 
weapon. We American people are faced with 
the question of how we can, by working to- 
gether in confidence, rid the world of its 
fundamental threat—what President Tru- 
man in his recent report to Congress called 
stomach communism. 

Starvation is the strongest ally that com- 
munism has in India, in Malaya, in Europe, 
in Latin America. Food will defeat stomach 
communism. Food is our weapon. 

Who is going to plant it? Who is going 
to harvest it? In a word where is the farm 
labor coming from for our 1952 crops? 

We must look first ond always, of course, 
for help from our own people. You State 
employment offices constantly search to em- 
ploy every American who is willing to go into 
the fields. This year they will do even more 
than before to encourage part-time workers, 
older workers, youth, housewives, handi- 
capped, and others to help with the harvests, 
Your State employment offices are con- 
stantly giving information that will bring 
the unemployed farm worker anc the farmer 
together. 

I know that some of our small farmers 
have their troubles. I do not believe that 
the definition I heard the other day of a poor 
Texan applies to everybody. I was told that 
@ poor Texan is one who has to wash his own 
Cadillac. At any rate, there are a great 
many prosperous farmers today—men who, 
by good times, good sense, and support prices 
have made a going business of agriculture. 

To these successful farmers, I say: You 
can help defeat the shortage of farm workers 
by making farm work and farm like more 
attractive. Good housing and good wages 
are insurance of a supply of workers. The 
farmer who can invest in these, will find 
that the investment is fully as justified as 
the insurance that he pays on his buildings 
and his machinery. 

And a better wage for the American farm 
worker will mean more money in everybody's 
pocket. Listen to this editorial from a lower 
Rio Grande Valley newspaper. 

“If $2 is the going wage, what would 
happen if $3 per hundred were offered? A 
few cotton farmers acknowledge that they 
would have plenty of takers at that figure. 


“after talking with scores of people in the 
valley, we have found a remarkable amount 
of agreement on the fact that a high picking 
wage will not only get the crop in but will 
produce the sort of monetary circulation for 

hich the valley has been hoping since 
the February freeze.” 
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Yes; the payment of a decent wage for 
American farm workers is an investment. 
But it’s not an investment that can be 
measured by the pocketbook alone. It’s an 
investment in healthy children, in whole- 
some life, in decent living standards for 
American farm workers. 

The story of America’s migratory farm 
workers is well known. It has been a story 
of children without schools, of homes with- 
out the minimum standards for decent 
health. It has been a story of disease and 
hunger and ignorance. Conditions of Amer- 
ica’s migratory workers have been partly the 
result of the thousands of illegal aliens 
who filter across our borders. These aliens 
displace American families and send them 
from their homes in search of new work. 
These aliens have made possible the low 

in some areas that have brought about 
the degradation of many American farm 
families. This is not a problem for any one 
State or any one area or any one group of 
men. This is a national prob':m. The liv- 
ing conditions of some of our migratory 
workers are a national disgrace. And the 
problem, as I shall indicate later, must have 
a national solution. 

Our first objective must be to entrust as 
much of the farm work as we possibly can 
to our own workers, at decent wages free 
from the competition of illegal aliens. We 
must not forget that a human being, a fel- 
low citizen in our democratic family, one of 
God’s children, comes before grapefruit and 
before cotton. Otherwise, we are guilty of 
the kind of selfish materialism that is the 
basis of communism. 

No, we must not forget our own. And we 
must never forget that the whole splendid 
rise of the American economy, of business, of 
production, is based on one source of life 
blood—on the constant flow of good wages 
into the hands of the retail merchant, into 
the wholesaler’s hands, into the manufac- 
turer’s hands, and back into the worker's 
hands, in a magic circle that makes pros- 
perity possible. It is a system of fairness 
and individual reward for individual work. 

But we are now engaged in a test of this 
system that does not leave time to solve our 

lems between morning and night. The 

vests never wait for man to arrange his 
social life. The American harvests, God 
willing, are going to be heavier than ever. 
We must find the workers for the harvest 
peak. We must, when the harvest comes, 
find people even though we have to go abroad 
to do it. 

The United States with her food goals for 
1952 is short on farm labor. The world 
population is increasing. The world food 
supply is short, as the World Food Congress 
in Rome has emphasized. We are one of 
the few nations that can produce a surplus. 
America must plant and harvest the bumper 
crop of all time. We have as a goal 6,500- 
000 acres to plow—an increase of 4 percent 
over last year. Say, six or seven King 
ranches completely cultivated. This is no 
small job. 

But not only have the people of the world 
increased in number. We Americans are 
now consuming more than ever before. The 
average American consumes 13 percent more 
food than 10 years ago. 

Getting enough people to harvest our 
bumper crop will not be easy. A man would 
rather live in town on a year-round job 
than go up one row and down the other 
from daylight to dark and not know where 
he will work next. Better housing, com- 
forts, entertainment, schools, as well as bet- 
ter jobs have all added to the gravitation to 
cities. 

Therefore, farm workers keep moving to 
town when they can, and they can now 
that defense production is growing each day. 


‘the Mexican worker. 
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Our defense plants and our military are both 
expanding by drawing from the agricultural 
labor supply. Where then will we look for 
farm labor if we are planting more crops 
and losing some of the hands to gather 
these crops? That is the question the farm- 
ers are asking. 

In the face of larger goals for food, we 
must in 1952 look to our neighbors. We 
must look to our friends abroad when our 
own farm workers are fully employed. Weare 
being helped on the east coast by people 
from Canada, the British West Indies, and 
our citizens from Puerto Rico. We plan to 
use as many Puerto Ricans as we can in 
the days ahead. But in the Southwest and 
the West, our increasing harvests in this de- 
fense period have had to depend more and 
more upon the work of people from Mexico. 
The Mexicans are nearest and it is less diffi- 
cult to bring and return them home. 

It is fortunate for us that Mexico with 
many good men for the fields regards us 
as a friend today and continues to send us 
help. Last year Mexico sent us 190,000 farm 
workers—less than 2 percent of all people 
engaged in agriculture. But these men have 
rendered assistance to farmers from Texas 
to Michigan and Minnesota, from Georgia 
and Mississippi to California and the State 
of Washington. 

Today because the farm-labor supply 
counts for so much in our national strength, 
we cannot ignore Mexico as a source of help. 

We are now working under authority from 
Congress known as Public Law No. 78. This 
law allows your Government to negotiate 
contracts with the Republic of Mexico for 
Mexican workers to fill the gaps in our farm- 
labor ranks. 

I don’t believe that the public understands 
all the new problems that must be met in 
dealing with a sovereign nation for a labor 
supply. There are five general considera- 
tions that we must face. We must consider 
the American worker. We must consider 
the American employer. We must consider 
We must consider the 
position of the Mexican Government, and 
last, and fundamentally at all times, we must 
consider the general good of the Nation. 

The point of view of the employer, who 
in this case is a farmer, is that he wants 
his labor needs met in such a way that he 
can operate his farm successfully. He wor- 
ries because, although farm prices are up, 
he sees a decreasing supply of farm labor. 
The western and southwestern farmers and 
ranchers look to our agreement with Mexico 
for relief from this particular business worry. 
They want to know that they can get the 
necessary men when their harvests hang 
heavy in the fields and orchards—when they 
see their investments exposed to the unpre- 
dictable disasters of nature. 

The point of view of the employee is in 
@ sense the same as the farmers’. He is in 
the business of selling the sweat of his brow 
and he wants to stay in business. Unem- 
ployment is as disastrous to him as storms 
and freezes and floods are to his employer. 
And like the farmer, he wants to earn as 
much as he can. Both the farmer’s and the 
laborer’s viewpoint are expressed by the 
current quip: “Whether you're rich or poor, 
it’s good to have money.” 

The position of the Mexican Government, 
in the case of the international farm labor 
agreement with the United States, is that 
of attorney or representative of its citizens’ 
interests. But the Mexican Government 
must also consider the national viewpoint as 
well as that of the workers’. This means 
that Mexico must decide whether these 
workers can be spared from her program of 
industrial development, including dam 
building and the opening of new land to 
agriculture. Will it affect her national dig- 
nity or create serious national problems? 
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And, finally, in arranging for the use of 
foreign workers, this Government must bear 
in mind the general good of the United 
States. We must make sure that we do not 
create a situation that will produce disease 
and crime and poverty. We must make 
equally sure that we do not deprive our own 
people of work opportunities or lower their 
standards of living through the introduction 
of cheap competitive labor. We must also 
make sure that we maintain our growing 
friendship with our next-door neighbor, 
Mexico. 

Those are the considerations that we must 
bear in mind. 

It is no small achievement that we have 
worked out an agreement, an agreement that 
goes as far as it does in satisfying all these 
points of view. It is no small achievement 
that in 120 days we were able to bring into 
the United States more than 125,000 Mexi- 
can workers as the farmers required them, 
to see that they were paid a fair wage, in- 
sured and protected in all ways, and re- 
turned to Mexico. It is no small achieve- 
ment to know in times of emergency that 
may arise in the future that we have the 
machinery and we have the good will of 
Mexico. She can supply the agricultural 
workers our country may desperately need. 

Meanwhile, I can assure you that we are 
making progress toward a greater perfection 
of this international machinery for the emer- 
gency use of Mexican farm labor. Some 
farmers have said, for instance, that the con- 
tracting procedure is too complicated. I 
suggest that it is no more complicated than 
negotiating a loan with your banker. 

In our efforts to perfect the terms of the 
arrangement with Mexico, we have asked the 
farmers for their comments. Some of their 
criticisms have been valid. It is true, as they 
point out, that a provision is needed to im- 
pose a greater responsibility on the worker 
to complete his contract once he is on the 
farm. We are all, the two Governments and 
the workers, under an obligation to under- 
stand the farmer's position. And there is 
every reason to believe that in redrafting the 
contract sich legitimate objections can be 
taken care of. 

At the same time, the farmer is under 
an obligation, just as this Government is, 
to understand Mexico’s position. He must 
understand for one thing that the United 
States guarantees compliance with the con- 
tract and has the authority to carry it out. 
And it will also help if the employer, particu- 
larly along the Mexican Border, understands 
the necessity of ending the illegal immigra- 
tion of workers. 

Tho illegal and uncontrolled immigration 
of Mexicans as farm labor to the Southwest 
has been, and still is, the grat mountain 
between our country and Mexico. We must 
move it before we can work in full harmony 
with Mexico. Furthermore, the interests of 
the United States coincides with Mexico’s in 
controlling the border. This problem has 
grown to alarming proportions. Mexico has 
seen an increasing illegal flow of its citizens 
north to work in United States agriculture 
and United States industry. There they 
must exist in effect as men without a coun- 
try—without the protection of any govern- 
ment. And for all our efforts, the illegal im- 
migration is still much larger than the num- 
ber who ccme legally as braceros. 

Under Public Law No. 78, we must meet 
requirements of the Mexican Government for 
the protection of its workers—a fair wage, 
insurance, good housing, safe transportation. 
This protection is necessary not only to sat- 
isfy Mexico, but to protect American work- 
ing und living conditions, which the law re- 
quires us to do, as it should. The problem 
of illegal entry is ours, as well as Mexico's. 
We cannot carry out our legal assignment 
of protecting our American workers when we 
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have foreign workers—illegal and under- 


trolled immigration can bring—problems like 
disease and poverty. 

All enlightened people see the value to 
this corntry of high labor standards. As I 
have said, and I say it again for 
the wages of workmen do not pile up. They 
are spent on goods, and these give the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer his living and 
his profit. Merchants along the border, 
should, for their own interest, oppose illegal 
labor, because legal labor will mean higher 
wages, which will be spent in the merchants’ 
stores, rather than a group of illegal workers 
employed at the lowest agricultural wages 
in the United States. 

Throughout the United States, farmer: and 
farm orgarizations have indicated that they 
are looking anxiously south to Mexicc to 
supply the harvest workers who at peak sea- 
son May mean the difference between the 
success or failure of their ventures. But 
until we can shut the door of the border to 
illegal immigration, there is little hope for a 
satisfactory supply of legal labor. 

Who is attempting to prevent the border 
from being controlled? They are a very few, 
most of them located in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley where border control is most 
dificult. They cannot fully realize what 
they are doing to their own industry. They 
do not know what they are doing to the na- 
tional security by trying to maintain a wide 
open frontier on our Southwest international 
border. 

First of all, they tend to sabotage their own 
fellow farmers by making it more difficult 
for the rest of the country not adjacent to 
the border to obtain its necessary supple- 
mental labor from Mexico at the moment of 
a . Their employment cf contra- 
band Mexican labor antagonizes the Mexican 
Government. It would, if continued, un- 
doubtedly cause Mexico to end her agreement 
to supply us with legal labor according to the 
general needs of the country. 

In the second place, and this is a very seri- 
ous situation, an uncontrolled border is al- 
Ways a danger, an Achilles heel to the secu- 
rity of any country. Not only does it have an 
adverse effect upon relations with Mexico, 
but it represents a constant threat. to a con- 
tinuing supply of farm workers from that 
country, when we need them. Futhermore, 
any open border allows a fiow of criminals, 
white slavers, narcotic peddlers, smugglers, 
and the like from all over the world. 

Most important of all, an open border to 
the south, is an invitation to the agents of 
foreign powers that seek to destroy this Na- 
tion and its free way of life. An open border 
is an invitation t> Communist spies. Within 
the last year, American authorities have ap- 
prehended scores of known Communists 
from iron curtain countries and elsewhere, 
who made their way across the border. How 
long can this Nation continue to leave its 
door open for saboteurs : .d espionage agents 
from the Kremlin? I tell you our national 
security demands that we plug up this hole 
in our defense. 

We know of more than one ranch with 
miles of frontage on the Mexican border 
that will not permit our immigration officers 
to enter and search for aliens. A chain and 
lock bar the way. Nobody in the United 
States Government knows what is on those 
ranches, and I know in my heart that not 
one person in this listening audience wants 
to have this situation remain 


pressure 
by a few to prevent Congress from giving the 
necessary authority and personnel to our im- 
migration force. We cannot act too dili- 
gently in closing the southwestern border 


o n't 


There will be plenty of work for American 
farm workers at decent wages. 

The crops will be harvested. The farmer 
will reap his fair profit. The Nation and 
of the free world will have its food. But we 
will no longer pay the price in human 
that we have been paying during this 
the wetback. And we will be able to 
our borders with Mexico’s help against the 
entrance of Communist saboteurs and spi 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT > 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of employees of the Common- 
weelth of Pennsylvania in compliance 
with the Loyalty Act passed at the last 
session of the State legislature, partici- 
pated on March 3 in loyalty oath cere- 
monies conducted in every county in the 
Keystone State. 

Since Harrisburg is the State capital, 
impressive ceremonies were held the eve- 
ning of March 3 in the forum of the 
Education Building. 

Gov. John S. Fine and his cabinet offi- 
cers. participated in the awe-inspiring 
program that taxed the seating capacity 
of the auditorium. The loyalty oath 
was administered by Associate Justice 
Stearne of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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lature largely through the efforts of Gov- 
ernor Fine and veterans organizations. 

In delivering the principal address of 
the evening, Governur Fine said: 

I have just happily concluded the volun- 
tary taking of the oath. Members of my 
cabinet and thousands of State employees 
also eagerly reaffirmed their patriotism. 

My own action has stimulated my love of 
country. This voluntary act has brought a 
resurgence of patriotic fervor tome. My cup 
of allegiance to my Nation and my State has 
always been brimful—tonight it overflows. 


Governor Fine reminded his listeners 
that— 


Tonight 10,000 Pennsylvanians are among 
America’s outposts in Korea; approximately 
75,000 Pennsylvanians are in the armed serv- 
ices of their country; and tragically flag- 
draped boxes of 1,400 silent patriotic Penn- 
sylvanians have already departed Korean 
battles—in the light of that spirit we gather 
here tonight. 


Governor Fine recalled that Gen. 
George Washington who was destined 
to be the Father of our Country proud- 
ly pledged allegiance in 1778 at Valley 
Forge, to the little that was then Amer- 
ica and in its dreariest hour. The Gov- 
ernor then asked these questions: 

Can we do less for a mighty and robust 
America, strong materially and spiritually? 

Must we submerge the goodness and great- 
ness which is America to the vocal whims of 
the few who secretly plan our destruction 
while blatantly extolling our Bill of Rights? 


Continuing, Governor Fine said: 

This is not the first time that a loyalty 
Oath has been asked in Pennsylvania. In 
1777 every male white resident, inhabitant 
of the State had to give assurance of alle- 
giance to the Nation and the Commonwealth. 
As long ago as that time our lawmakers as- 
serted and put in the act that allegiance 
and protection are reciprocal, and those who 
will not bear the former are not, nor ought 
not to be, entitled to the benefits of the 
latter. 


Governor Fine asserted: 


That holds true today. It will hold true 
tomorrow—and forever. 


The impressive, eloquent, and dynam- 
ic address of Governor Fine is of such 
thought-provoking caliber that I include 
it in its entirety at this point in my 
remarks; 

Pennsylvania's loyal legion of public ser- 
vants, including teachers, are tonight exer- 
cising the privilege of rededicating them- 
selves to their Commonwealth and to their 
Nation. 

Here and now they have the sublime op- 
portunity to further ennoble their lives and 
to dignify the national conduct in demon- 
strating anew their faith in America and 
its ideals. These actions are unerring guide- 
posts toward the fulfillment of the Ameri- 
can destiny. 

Throughout the State, county by county, 
even as here in the capital city of Herris- 
burg, thousands upon thousands of eager 
Americans are, with humble and grateful 
hearts subscribing to Pennsylvania's new 
loyalty oath. This inspiring occasion of 
legislative creation is, with exceedingly few 
exceptions, willingly and feelingly embraced 
with warm devotion. 

This reaffirmation of fealty to common- 
wealth and to country also provides us op- 
portunity to purify our social bioodstream 
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In this mass avowal of renewed faith, we 
who serve the public also serve notice that 
the public we serve is for free men who would 
remain free, and for men who seek free- 
dom everywhere. We are warning alienisms 
and strange philosophies that we cherish our 
liberties. We are confidently asserting that 
none may trample upon those freedoms, least 
of all those who are within the very struc- 
ture of our own Government—yes, those 
who sup their sustenance from the well- 
served table of the Government they would 
undermine and destroy. 

I have just happily concluded the volun- 
tary taking of the oath. Members of my 
cabinet and thousands of State employees 
who jam the forum in our State Education 
Building in Harrisburg also eagerly reaffirmed 
their patriotism. 

My own action has stimulated my love of 
country. This voluntary act has brought a 
resurgence of patriotic fervor to me. My cup 
of allegiance to my Nation and to my State 
has always been brimful—tonight it over- 
flows. All of you, I am sure, feel as I so fer- 
vently and possessively feel: “This is our 
country.” 

As we reaffirm our loyalty, we fittingly 
honor our courageous and resolute fore- 
fathers who gave us national stature. We 
confirm our dynamic faith in those ideals of 
liberty, independence, and justice, 80 gener- 
ously transmitted to us a beneficent herit- 


age. 

We are here proclaiming to each other— 
yea, to the entire world—that we intend to 
keep the human rights our forebears secured 
for us; that we enjoy freedom’s fullest bless- 
ing—God's bestowed goodness; that we are 
alerted to our responsibilities to keep those 


blessings unsullied and undefiled. May it 
not be said of us that our sturdy American 
forebears endowed us with priceless liberties 
which we thoughtlessly lost in pursuit of an 
illusive pagunistic security. Tonight we do 
solemnly pledge we will preserve that heri- 
tage and pass it on to a virile posterity as a 
worthy trust would have it. 

Throughout our comparatively short na- 
tional life there have been incidents which 
then, as now, symbolized a_ revitalized 
Americanism. 

Down through echoing and vibrant years 
Americans have responded to the pungent 
expressions of our leaders which were as pa- 
triotic plasma to creeping national paralysis. 

Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty or give 
me death” stirred the American colonies and 
propelled our pioneers to new heights in 
their aspirations to be and to remain free. 

During the Revolution from whose pains 
was born a free America, hardy men seeking 
independence absorbed strength from Nathan 
Hale’s last words: “I regret that I have but 
one life to give for my country.” 

Throughout the new America there was a 
quickening of the colonial pulse to Pinck- 
ney’s declaration: “Millions for defense, but 
not one cert for tribute.” 

What American failed to thank God for his 
spiritual heritage, or remained complacent to 
the ringing words of Naval Commander 
James Lawrence: “Don’t give up the ship.” 

In our bleakest days in the Pacific who 
among us failed to see a piercing ray of hope 
in the challenging, truly American defy to 
Japanese: “I shall return.” All America was 
raised from doubt and despair to confidence 
and certainty, and the lamp of liberty had 
a new glow in this terse promise of one of 
the ablest Americans of all times—General 
Douglas MacArthur. The Philippines were 


lost, but they were regained; MacArthur re- 
turned. 


Recently the world thrilled to the indom- 
itable courage of Capt. Kurt Carlsen of the 
Flying Enterprise, His heroism in challeng- 
ing the buffetings of angry waves, in fighting 
vicious seas and whistling winds, wrote an- 
other chapter in the saga of American cour- 
age. We eagerly awaited news of his strug- 
gies. This action awakened many of our 
ideals which were too long dormant. He 
endured his trying ence because he 
had courage, integrity, loyalty, humility. He 
suffered and sacrificed because he so chose; 
because, as he told me, it was not merely to 
save some old wood, but to: “Save a little 
bit of America under our country’s flag.” 

Tonight 10,000 Pennsylvanians are among 
America’s outposts in Korea; approximately 
75,000 Pennsylvanians are in the armed serv- 
ices of their country; and, tragically, flag- 
draped boxes of 1400 silenced patriotic Penn- 
sylvanians have already departed Korean 
battles. Those men gave their liberties and 
their lives not only to save all of America, but 
also to secure for us the continued blessings 
of freedom. In the light of that spirit we 
gather here tonight, we challenge those who 
distort liberty for license, privilege for pur- 
suit of plunder, under a predetermined con- 
ception that treasons and conspiracies have 
free exercise under the Bill of Rights. Co- 
existing with each right of man is a cor- 
responding duty and responsibility. He who 
flees to America or to its Constitution as a 
haven of security has at least the moral obli- 
gation to be loyal to the country and Consti- 
tution whose aid he seeks. 

America always has been and always will 
be proud of its fighting men, its pioneers— 
men of sacrifice, men of devoticn, and men 
of faith. 

Our national history is studded with simi- 
lar incidents. All of them must remind us 
that the old and enduring ideals of American 
courage, honesty, frugality, and loyalty are 
good ideals and sound traditions. They can 
serve only to strengthen our minds, em- 
bolden our hearts, and enrich our souls. 

Americanism is.a word. freighted with: pa- 
triotic fervor. It gives a moral and a spiri- 
tual uplift. It means an untrammeled 
citizenry. It means the right to worship as 
man's conscience dictates. It insures a free 
press, peaceable assembly, and the right to 
say who shall be the Government; it guar- 
antees us independence, freedom, and the 
right of individual incentive. 

Americanism is a dynamic spirit which 
illumines darkness and despair with truth 
and hope. It is everything that we as a 
people have been, are now, or ever hope to 
be. It is the bulwark of our determination 
that we will not be deprived of our great, 
unsurpassed privileges and rights, whether 
the destroyer connives to frustrate us at 
home or to engage us abroad. 

Our Americanism was not gained easily, 
Washington’s men at Valley Forge—ragged, 
disheartened, starving in the midst of bitter 
winter—point up the hardships and the 
courage which won and builded American- 
ism. 

Tonight in Valley Forge Park the State 
employees of that area took their loyalty oath 
in the same Bake House where General Al- 
exander gave the loyalty oath to General 
Washington in 1778. He who was to be the 
Father of our Country proudly pledged al- 
legiance to the little that was then America, 
and in its dreariest hour. Can we do less 
for a mighty and robust America, strong ma- 
terially and spiritually? Must we submerge 
the goodness and greatness which is America 
to the vocal whim of the few who secretly 
plan our destruction while blatantly extoll- 
ing our Bill of Rights? 

We cannot take our freedoms lightly. 
Americanism is not a manufactured product 
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rolling off the assembly lines. To preserve 
it we must fight for it if necessary. It must 
always remain so worthy that we would give 
our last full measure of devotion to keep it. 

That is why all of us—irrespective of race, 
or creed, or of color, or of political adher- 
ence—should be gloriously inspired with the 
opportunity of reaffirming our loyalty and 
our allegiance to the greatness and the dig- 
nity that is America. 

I have no patience with those few recalci- 
trants who are motivated by an alien gov- 
ernmental philosophy to rebel at taking 
Pennsylvania's loyalty oath. Our American 
youth who bear arms and who lay their very 
lives on the altar of Americanism—the sol- 
dier and the officer who fight our battles— 
they take an oath of loyalty and allegiance 
to country. Every year our National Guard 
men take a loyalty oath. Why should others 
decline who benefit by their sacrifice? Must 
we continue to coddle the foreign asp and 
hold it ever closer to our bosom? When 
eagerness and desire should be foremost, why 
is there a hardship in reaffirming our fealty 
and our gratitude for cur country’s limit- 
less blessings? Who is the man or woman 
among us who would say they do not want 
our God-given freedom? What rational man 
or woman will toss away our freedoms so 
thoughtlessly? Reason cannot be harnessed 
to such human madness and still manifest 
logic. 

Those men of iron will who, through sacri- 
fice and pitiable privation, insured inde- 
pendence and liberties for us, knew that to 
maintain those blessings loyalty to our coun- 
try, its traditions and its ideals was impera- 
tively necessary for all time. They knew 
that the aspirations of the individuals must 
not transcend or rise above the security of 
all. They knew that as long as our Nation 
lived our people would call upon the rights 
guaranteed by Government. But the found- 
ers expected us to use those rights as they 
were intended to be used. 

The spirit which united the Thirteen Colo- 
nies and gave birth to the Declaration of 
Independence, to the Constitution, and to 
the Bill of Rights was a spirit born of most 
sacrificial loyalty. Their loyalty to a creative 
cause—a cause destined for world leader- 
ship—was a loyalty to all—to their creation, 
a free America. The security of America 
was primary; their own life and liberty was 
secondary. 

Yet we have a few people who today re- 
coil, who ignobly recoil, from reaffirming 
loyalty to country and commonwealth. And 
these are the people who in their refusal 
rush to invoke the very privileges and the 
rights they seek to destroy. 

We cannot permit them to impede the 
cleansing of our government or our private 
enterprises, or to give aid to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy which seeks our destruction. 
To impede this aid is a reason for the Penn- 
sylvania Loyalty Act. 

This new act will help to ferret out Com- 
munist activities which may exist in Penn- 
sylvania. 

We do not expect that the mere taking of 
the loyalty oath will completely wipe out 
Communist activities. A legal mandate will 
not cleanse a polluted mind, uncorrupt a cor- 
rupted heart, or undefile a defiled scul. It 
may not create loyaltics where none exist. 
By the same token this act will not encour- 
age wholesale perjury. We do believe it will 
do much to accomplish our objectives. It 
will alert our people to the dangers which 
face us. An alerted and free people will un- 
cover cur undercover enemies. We will be a 
better State and a better Nation for the 
uncovering. 

This is not the first time that a loyalty 
oath has been asked in Pennsylvania. In 
1777 every male white resident inhabitant of 
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the State had to give assurances of alle- 


“Allegiance and protection are reciprocal, 
and those who will not bear the former are 
not, nor ought not to be, entitled to the 
benefits of the latter.” 

That holds true today. It will hold true 
tomorrow—forever. 

The oath taken in 1777 required our peo- 
ple not only to be loyal; it required them to 
help round up traitorous persons. Today in 
our new oath we do not formally ask our 
employees to seek out information, but I 
am hopeful of the same results. 

Certainly in our avowals of loyalty tonight, 
and from now until April 1, no one is being 
endangered. The great veterans’ iza- 
tions of Pennsylvania who so nobly fought 
for the new loyalty oath know that it affords 
protection to reputations—not assailment. 

Americans are the greatest segment of hu- 
man society. We haven't lost our beliefs in 
God and country. I have a deep faith in 
America and in fits people. We have always 
been and we always will be able to depend 
upon loyal Americans to protect the rights 
America has given us. 


And so tonight respectfully we stand and ~ 


are counted—a grateful people spontane- 
ously saluting our fiag, our State, and our 
country. And while reveling happily in the 
freedom that is America, we tell the world: 
We will not submit to any infringement of 
our liberties either from without or from 
within. 

We know the American way of life is the 
way of true loyal Americans. It is not the 
way of synthetic Americans, or for those who 
use that native or adopted name as a cloak 
for a destructive foreign phil Alex- 


osophy. 
ander the Great once called before him a 
stave whom he had noticed working quite 
industriously and attentively on the palace 
grounds. When the king asked the slave's 
name, the latter responded: “Alexander, sir.” 


After repeated floggings, administered be- 
cause the slave bore his name and with each 
succeeding flogging the more severe, the 
slave consistently and persistently gave his 
name, responding: “Alexander, sir.” 

Alexander, amazed, dismissed the 
slave with the admonition: “Either change 
your way of life or change your name.” 

To those amongst us who believe all is 
wrong with America and all is right with 
Russia, we have every right to say: “Either 


change your way of life or change your 
name.” 


Senator Robert Taft in Connecticut 
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HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON N 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of Connecticut had the oppor- 
tunity last Wednesday, March 5, to see 
and hear Senator Roserr Tarr in his 
avowed fight for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. 

Many Connecticut Republican leaders 
have indicated their support for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and several of the 
State’s newspapers have followed suit. 
Notwithstanding this of pre- 
judged hostility, Senator Tarr attracted 
overfiow crowds to a dinner and a rally 
which followed. 


That he scored a hit is evident from 


Connecticut admires Bos Tart’s fight- 
ing moe and welcomes him back at his 
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which the audience cheers simply because 
that’s the thing to do ata party rally. When 
such speeches are made, especially at a meet- 
ing at which all the partici»ants are of the 
same political faith, they rarely change any- 


thing. 

But when someone speaks out, as Senator 
Tart did on Wednesday at New Haven, with 
conviction, and “fighting words” h; is more 
than likely to win widespread support for his 
cause. 

The meeting was the Senator's initial bid 
to win some of Connecticut’s 22 votes at the 
coming national convention. Virtually 
everyone in the audience was on his side. 
But it appeared to be the consensus that if 
Mr. Tarr does win the nomination and bat- 
tles the issues before voters of all political 
persuasions, he will be the next President. 

The Ohioan scored a tremendous hit with 
his followers when he ridiculed that idea cir- 
culated by his opponents that “Tarr’s a good 
man but he can’t win.” He doesn’t know 
where that idea came from, for, he said, “I 
always have won.” And then he reviewed 
the toughest campaign of his career, when 
he carried Ohio in 1950 by 431,000 votes. 

Mr. Tarr referred to the contest for the 
nomination as a family scrap and conceded 
that members of the Republican family 
could be for him or against him, as they 
wished, ® powerful plea, however, 
for party unanimity at the polis in No- 
vember. 

Promising a fighting campaign on the 


[From the Ansonia Sentinel of March 8, 1952] 
Tart Is ConFIDENT 

Cn his visit to Connecticut, Senator Tarr 

took a hardy punch at opponents who are 

saying that the Ohioan its a fine fellow but 

that he can’t win. His confident answer 


o is far from being a pushover for 
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anyone. The Eisenhower adherents, although 
handicapped by the absence of their candi- 
date from the scene, are not at all faint- 
hearted in their preconvention campaigning 
in behalf of their favorite. And there is, of 
course, always the possibility of a deadlock 
and a dark horse. But Mr. Tart’s visit to 
New Haven has made it clear that he has a 
personality capable of stirring genuine politi- 
cai enthusiasim and that he won't be an 
eusy man to beat at Chicago. Or in No- 
vember, either, if he should land the nomi- 
nation. 


Eyes on America 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO N 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to insert the following 
editorial entitled “Eyes on America,” 
which appeared in the Sunday, March 2, 
issue of Il Progresso Italo-Americano. 
With H. R. 5678, the omnibus immigra- 
tion bill, scheduled for floor action this 
week, this editorial is most timely, and I 
commend it to my colleagues for care- 
ful reading. H. R. 5678 contains pro- 
visions which are extremely detrimental 
to overpopulated countries at a time 
when our own self-interest demands that 
their population problem be solved by 
facilitating migration to other countries 
in need of skilled and semiskilled labor. 
The editorial presents a strong case for 
using the 1950 census rather than the 
1920 census, which H. R. 5678 perpetu- 
ates, as the basis for any quota system 
that is desired. 

The editorial reads: 


EYEes ON AMERICA 


With America’s assumption of leadership 
of the free world, it has become more urgent 
than ever—in the interest of our own na- 
tional welfare and security no less than for 
the sake of international peace and liberty— 
that our country avoid false and unjust do- 
mestic and foreign policies. Every such 
mistake now made by our country plays into 
the hands of our mortal foe—totalitarian, 
war-mongering communism. 

It is in this spirit that we must regretfully 
stress that our country’s immigration laws 
are entirely antiquated and unsuited for the 
present critical times. More than that, in 
some respects our present immigration policy 
puts America in a most unfavorable world 
light. It shakes the confidence of our friends 
overseas in our capacity for world leadership. 
It makes us an easy target for the vilest 
slanderers of our ideals and aims. It pro- 
vides the Communist propagandists in every 
country with a most dangerous weapon 
against as. 

Insofar as the Italian people are concerned, 
the present immigration law, which was al- 
ways considered unfair, is particularly unjust 
today. In regard to would-be immigrants to 
America from Italy, the proposed amend- 
ments, in some respects, make the already 
woefully inadequate and unjust immigration 
policy still more dangerously discriminatory. 


LONG OVERDUE CHANGE 


The present immigration-quota law has 
been in effect for over 27 years. Because of 


more than 6 years of active military conflict 
during this period and the extreme rigidity 
of this law, less than 44 out of every 100 eligi- 
ble have actually immigrated into the United 
States. Furthermore, the very basis of pres- 
ent quota allocation is based on conditions 
prevailing more than 30 years ago. That was 
before World War II, before the rise and fall 
of nazism-fascism, before the rise of Russian 
aggression as the direst threat to economic 
progress, world peace, and human freedom. 

In the light of the present world crisis it 
is fatal folly to continue a law which allots 
Italy, suffering under heavy population bur- 
dens, and all other central, eastern, and 
southern European countries an annual 
quota of less than 7,000, while Britain, which 
has a wide-open empire teeming with natural 
resources, is being permitted an annual al- 
lotment of 65,000. This blatant discrimina- 
tion gives weight to the arguments of those 
who accuse us of preaching high democratic 
ideals and doing exactly the opposite. We 
exalt the equality of all peoples and de- 
nounce all racialistic theories, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, we practice these 
very theories in our immigration laws. To 
make matters worse, Britain has not used its 
annual quota. 

The persistence in this crass injustice quite 
naturally rankles our Italian allies. It un- 
nececsarily provides valuable grist for the 
mills of the Communists in Italy. It makes 
it unnecessarily and terribly hard for Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin to score successes in 
their unceasing efforts to enhance American 
prestige and the cause of democracy inside 
Italy. Americans of Italian extraction feel 
deeply grieved and painfully discriminated 
against when their kinsmen and friends 
abroad are penalized on obviously racialist 
grounds. 

Our hurt is all the deeper and more pain- 
ful when we realize that more than any 
other country Italy has precisely the kind of 
manpower for immigration which our coun- 
try can very well assimilate and utilize for 
its wn economic, cultural, and political 
enrichment. We bitterly resent making a 
racialist or factional football out of the 
needs of America. We strongly condemn 
certain features of the proposed revisions of 
the immigration laws as repugnant to the 
democratic spirit of the American people 
and to the humane role of our country at 
this grave hour in the life of mankind. 


A MOST URGENT NEED 


The very least that fair-minded patriotic 
legislators could do is to enable countries 
like Italy to use up their quotas which were 
unfilled and unused during the war years. 
Both the A. F. of L. and the CIO, which rep- 
resent close to 15,000,000 organized workers, 
have repeatedly called for such procedure in 
using up unfulfilled immigration quotas. 
With labor taking this position, what excuse 
can legislators have to reject such procedure? 

Every Congressman and Senator knows 
that the need for American economic aid to 
Italy would be considerably reduced and the 
heavy load on our taxpayers would be 
greatly lightened, if these unused quotas 
were to be used up by countiies like Italy. 
A just and sound American immigration 
policy is of far greater help to our Italian 
ally than even financial aid. 

The best interests and highest ideals of 
our Nation demand that our outdated immi- 
gration laws be brought up to date and 
amended for the better. The 1950 census 
and not the 1920 census should be used as 
a base for any quota system that Congress 
may desire. Not nativity but productivity 
should guide us in setting quotas. It is 


_ conceded that our supply of skilled and 


semiskilled labor is running out just when 
we need it most for our expanding defense 


~ production. 
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Now is the time to repudiate rather than 
perpetuate an unjust and unwise immigra- 
tion law. Now is the time to facilitate and 
encourage rather than frustrate and discour- 
age visitors, travelers, and immigrants from 
free and friendly countries like Italy. To 
expand or even continue any such discrimi- 
nation in our immigration law is a costly 
blow to our national welfare and security 
and to our inspiring and constructive role 
abroad. We sincerely hope that every Sena- 
tor and Congressman will heed our earnest 
plea for strengthening the ideals and poli- 
cies which have made our Nation great and 
powerful. These American ideals must be 
continued and strengthened if our Nation 
is to survive and thrive and fulfill its his- 
toric destiny. 


The Albanian American Orthodox 
Episcopacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. V£LDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
OxD, I include the following excerpt from 
a book now in preparation by Glenn A. 
McLain. of Quincy, Mass. The book is 
titled “Albania and the Albanian Amer- 


2 loyal American) tntortty- group Tis 
a loyal American Dp. is 
excerpt documents the struggle of a re- 
ligious group in the Albanian commu- 
nity that is fighting against the threat 
of communistic elements within its own 
minority community: 


Tue ALBANIAN AMERICAN ORTHODOX 
EPISCOPACY 


One of the newest of the quasi-religious 
groups in the Aibanian American commu- 
nity is the Albanian American Episcopacy. 
Formed on December 31, 1950, to combat all 
atheistic and communistic influence within 
their midst,’ this group has a clear record 
of anticommunism and has provided a vig- 
orous type of leadership in the Albanian 
community. The actions of the leaders of 
the organizations, Vatra and the Albania 
central groups, had greatly shocked the ma- 
jority of the Albanian community.” Many 
Albanian Americans considered the political 
opinions of the editors of Dielli and Liria to 
be totally incompatible with the religious 
views that these people advocated for their 
communities. Communism on one hand and 
religious freedom on the other did not add 
up to a policy that all Albanians could 
subscribe to with honesty. Bishop Noli, the 
honored and revered leader of the Albanian 
Orthodox Church, has further confused his 
parishioners by advocating that his church 
be placed “under the jurisdiction of our 
mother church.” * 

1From a speech given by Vasil Alarupi 
before a Boston, Mass., meeting of Alban- 
ians, April 15, 1951. This speech was pre- 
pared by the episcopacy. 

? Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 
vol. 97, pt. 14, p. A4820. 

*Bashkimi, February 25, 1950. This semi- 
Official organ of the Communist Party in 
Tirana, Albania, published the telegram 
from Bishop Noli, which petitioned the Com- 
munist church congress for recognition of 
his episcopacy. 


a 
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Realizing that there was danger in having 
all the Albanians smeared by the deleterious 
actions of their leaders, members of the com- 
munity petitioned the Patriarch of Istanbul 
for another bishop to take the rlace of Bis- 
hop Fran 8. Noli. 

The new bishop arrived in this country 
amidst a volley of false accusations that he 
was “A Greek spy and an agent of the Patri- 
arch of Istanbul.”* Such wild charges are 
customarily made in the editorials of Dielli 
and Liria, but they have little effect on the 
serious thinking majority of the Albanian 
American community. 

All theological arguments cast aside, the 
work of Bishop Lipa in attempting to unite 
the Albanian Americans against communism 
hes met with great success. The Albanian 
American Ep has supported the 
efforts of the United States Government in 
furthering opportunities for the help of 
refugees from Albania as provided for in the 
Kersten amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. 

The work of the episcopacy in uniting the 
Albanian American community against com- 
munism and in further strengthening the 
historic ties of friendship between the United 
States and the Albanian Americans wes 
summed up by Bishop Mark I. Lipa as fol- 
lows: 

“Albanian Americans should not have to 
affirm their record of patriotism and loyalty to 
this country. However, as we all know, some 
groups in the Albanian community have by 
their actions, and by their writings given 
Americans the wrong impression of the Al- 
banian people. The episcopacy has taken 
vigcrous steps to correct any such impres- 
sions. A resolution of principle was adopted 
by the episcopacy and that resolution was 
submitted to Congress by the Honorable 
Representative from Wisconsin, Mr. CHARLES 
J. Kensten. Briefly summarized, the resolu- 
tion provides for the following program of 
constructive action to be taken jointly by the 
Albanian American people and by the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

“1. The United States Government and the 
Albanian people charge the Communist Gov- 
ernment in Albania with wanton aggression 
and violation of basic human rights. To- 
gether they submit this protest to the United 
Nations for consideration. 

“2. To mutually explore methods by which 
aid and support can be given to the Alban- 
ians for their liberation. 

“3. A mutual request calling for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to formulate a 
strong foreign policy toward the Balkans. 

“Although the episcopacy does not claim 
to represent all the Albanian neople in this 
country, either theologically or politically, 
it is cervain that this resolution will express 
the love of democratic freedom and the hate 
of dictatorship in any form that the Aibanian 
people have always held to be representa- 
tive of their true thoughts. We salute Con- 
gressman Kersten, of Wisconsin, for his in- 
valuable assistance in introducing this reso- 
lution which has given the Albanian Ameri- 
cans a chance to further cement the his- 
toric ties of loyalty and mutual friendship 
that have long been in existence between 
Albania and America.*”’ 

The episcopacy has gradually grown in 
membership and moral strength through 
such progressive action as the passage of 


*To call an Albanian a Greek spy may be 
likened in its effect to calling a sincere 
American a Communist. aieentane and 
Greeks are mortal enemies in many respects 
because of territorial and other differences. 
By sag ayn  g mme Rg r 
Lipa in John Hancock Hall, 
November 18, 1961. This samt pe was aaa 
criticised by the editors of Dielli and Liria 
and the meeting called a meeting of Epirots, 
that is, Greek spies. 


Orthodox 
Churches. Despite Noli’s great influence 
with the Albanian American press and radio, 
recent months have been a gradual deterio- 
ration of his ecclesiastical and political 
power." 


On the Wrong Route A 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS bss 
or 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, many 
of our practical and experienced busi- 
nessmen, large and small, are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that we are on 
the wrong route. They know that the 
~Congress has been spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money, without a wholesome regard 
for the best interests of the taxpayers 
and of the people as a whole. They know 
that this administration has located 
many so-called defense plants in _— 
where apparently they should not have 
been located. They know that such pro- 
grams have been set up where there was 
a shortage of labor, rather than to lo- 
cate such plants where there was an 
abundance of labor and, in fact, a high 
percentage of unemployment levees yn 
to other blunders of the administration. 
In the following letter, which I received 
a few days ago from an astute business- 
man, he states that “all of these things 
cause your employers to be doubtful of 
your national] interest,” and that perhaps 
the Members of Congress are more inter- 
ested personally in their reelection than 
they are in the duties which they were 
sent to Washington~to perform. Of 
course, he could have and doubtless did 
go to the extent of saying that the ad- 
ministrative department of our Govern- 
ment has committed most of these gross 
errors in the location of these plants and 
industries improvidently and with per- 
haps more interest in their perpetuation 
than in the best interests of the people 
whom they are supposed to serve. We 
Members of Congress have objected 
strenuously in many instances, to these 
locations, or mal-l.-ations, all to no 
avail, for after all, it is the executive or 
administrative department of the Gov- 
ernment that handles such matters. 

The author of this letter points out the 
same type of blundering on the part of 


*H. Con. Res. 168, October 19, 1951. 
'The composition of the Albanfan Ameri- 
man Orthodox Church is as follows: 
Massachusetts, 6 churches: 2 pro-Noli, 2 
pro-Lipa, 2 undecided; New York, 2 churches: 
ek atee Pennsylvania, 2 churches: 1 pro- 
Noli, 1 undecided; Connecticut, 1 church: i 


pro-Noli; Michigan, 1 
Missouri, 1 church: 


SS te 
to Chicago, New York, and St. Louis shows 

that the Albanian congregations are dis- 
satisfied with Noli'’s leadership 
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the administration with the use of indi- 
vidual employees and men in the service, 
all at tremendous public expense, with 
little or no benefits in most instances to 
the public. 

I think the following letter, to which I 
have already referred, is worthy of seri- 
ous study by those in all branches of the 
Federal Government who have the best 
interests of the people at heart and who 
are interested in the perpetuation of the 
American principles and ideas which we 
news so long cherished. The letter fol- 

Ows: 


It appears the longer a party stays in office 
the more that party and its representatives 
forget how they got into office. They seem 
to forget that the citizens of this country 
are the Government, and after the office 
is reached the wishes of the citizens are 
more or less forgotten. 

We are creating a national debt at a very 
wild and unreesonable rate. This seems to 
be caused by the old method of one crisis 
after another to appeal to the fear and other 
emotions of the American people, all for 
the purpose of living in an age of cheap 
money. Commodities are increasing in price 
at a rapid rate. Floors are kept under cer- 
tain commodities represented by classes that 
can produce good votes. In other words, the 
law of supply and demand is not permitted 
to work as long as price floors are kept in 
existence. Wages are allowed to go sky high; 
taxes are allowed to go as high as they can 
possibly be pressed; but certain selling prices 
of certain essential commodities are not per- 
mitted to increase. Thus the Federal, State, 
county, and city governments are reaching 
@ point of diminishing returns. It is high 
time you gentlemen in Congress representing 
us out here in the country—your stock- 
holders and employers—had better take a 
good look at the situation so that you will 
not go duwn in history as the instruments 
permitting the economic ruin of this great 
country. 

I personally have no objections to paying 
taxes as long as I know that tax money is 
being used prudently and economically, as 
long as I know that it is not being used to 
boost the forcing countries at the expense 
of our own domestic requirements. Don't 
misunderstand me, for I am certain foreign 
countries do need assistance, but it should 
be limited to what we can stand to pay. I 
do not object to paying taxes when and if I 
can be assured the national debt is being 
paid off so that I will realize my children, 
grandchildren, and great grandchildren will 
not be carrying the burden our generation 
and the generation before us created without 
much thinking. 

We are not too well informed in this 
country because important information by 
which we could draw conclusions and form 
opinions is being smothered and withheld 
from the public. 

It is becoming pretty well known what is 
happening to the dollars we are spending for 
defense installation in and outside of our 
country. It is pretty well known there are 
kick-backs and that American employees are 
being paid to do nothing and then returned 
home at the end of some certain period. I 
know. For instance, I have just reemployed 
an engineer who has given 17 months to his 
outfit, and he stated that the work that he 
accomplished in the 17 months could have 

been accomplished in 2%, months if 
it had been handled with any degree of intel- 


ligence. 

We know Government employment is being 
increased very rapidly and that Government 
offices are set up in administration geographi- 
cal, doubtful, or weak localities, and that 
these employees, although paid with the tax- 
payers’ money, do extraneous Government 
work to the point of beating the drum for 





Sa rp te a cee 
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the administration. We know that new 
plants for defense work, etc., are located in 
geographical administration, doubtful, and 
weak localities for the same purpose. All of 
these things cause your employers to be 
doubtful of your national interest. It is 
sometimes thought, and I think rightfully, 
that in all probability the position of Con- 
gressmen and Senators in Government is of 
more importance to them personally than the 
job they were sent there to perform. 

It is now time, and nas long been past, in 
fact, for Congress to pull off to the side of 
the road and iook at the map again. I think 
you are on the wrong route. We are tired 
of pouring tax money into an outfit that has 
no regard for the value of the dollar. You 
could not possibly run a private business in 
this manner, and now you are approaching 
the position of a dry-water well—but not like 
most people that have water wells; they can 
carry water from another well temporarily— 
but where are you going to get that water 
when the well goes dry financially. It is 
quite obvious foreign countries will not fur- 
nish money when we run out. 

It is a well-known fact no government 
ever created wealth. It is the effort of the 
citizens that creates wealth for Government. 
Please do not abuse the privilege of spend- 
ing promiscuously the dollars the citizens 
make ior ycu to spend. 

It will be a pleasure to hear from you 
regarding your intended action in the future 
on the subject of reducing taxes and Gov- 
ernment spending. 


The Farmer and Inflation 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DOR 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can farmers have not contributed to in- 
flation and rising prices. The farmer 
is a victim of inflation. The farmer re- 
ceives much less on the average for his 
products than he did in 1948 while at 
the same time having to pay much more 
for his labor, fertilizer, and equipment. 
This Government should place a floor 
price on raw cotton in excess of the pres- 
ent parity price so that our farmers will 
be encouraged to continue to grow cot- 
ton. The following resolution is a 
splendid indication of how my farmers 
feel about the present cotton situation. 
The Cold Springs Grange, of Abbeville 
County, S. C., expresses the sentiments 
of cotton farmers throughout the South. 
I hope the Agriculture Department will 
listen to this wonderful organization and 
preserve the economy of our struggling 
patriotic cotton farmers: 

1. Whereas the United States Congress has 
recently established a ceiling price for raw 
cotton, amounting to approximately 45 cents 
per pound, and failed to establish a floor 
price in excess of the present parity price 
of approximately $2 cents per pound for 
cotton to be produced during 1952; and 

2. Whereas there now exists an acute 
shortage of cotton and the United States 
Department of Agriculture is encouraging 
farmers to considerably increase cotton acre- 
age and yield, which is necessary for the 
defense of this country; and 


3. Whereas the prevailing hourly wage now 
required to be paid by farmers for labor 
has increased from 16 cents in 1940 to 55 
cents in 1950; and 

4. Whereas the selling price of cotton for 
the years 1940 through 1950, inclusive, has 
been, with the exception of the year 1946, 
only slightly above the loan or support price; 
and 

5. Whereas the farmers’ share of the retail 
value of the cotton produced in the United 
States during the years 1940 through 1950 
has increased from 9 percent to only 12%o0 
percent; and (see schedule attached No. 1) 

6. Whereas the average price of fertilizer 
during the years 1945 through 1951, inclu- 
sive, has shown a steady increase now 
amounting to between 20 and 25 percent more 
than such fertilizer cost in the year 1945; 
and 

7. Whereas the average cost of picking 
cotton in Abbeville County has advanced 
from $1 per 100 pounds in 1942 to $2.75 per 
100 pounds in 1951; and 

8. Whereas the cost of ginning has in- 
creased from $6.50 per 500 pounds in the 
year 1947 to $8.50 per 500 pounds bale in 
the year 1951; and 

9. Whereas the cost of trucks, suitable for 
and adapted to farm operations, f. o. b. fac- 
tory, has during the last 10-year period 
shown a steady increase until the present- 
day prices are almost three times what said 
prices were 10 years ago; and (see attached 
schedule 3). 

10. Whereas the cost of tractors, planters, 
and cultivators, f. o. b. factory, has almost 
doubled during the last 8 years; and (see at- 
tached schedule 2) 

11. Whereas the price for disk tillers has 
during the last 8 years shown an increase of 
not less than 50 percent; and 

12. Whereas the system employed for crop 
reporting during the year 1951 cost the farm- 
ers of the United States several millions of 
dollars, in that the BAE Crop Reporting 
Board either intentionally or unintention- 
ally gave false estimates at the beginning of 
the harvest concerning yields, thereby forc- 
ing many to sell at unreasonably low prices; 
and 

1s. Whereas it is the sense of this body 
that the United States Government should 
offer inducements above present parity to 
the fai mers in order to insure that sufficient 
cotton will be produced to meet these de- 
mands: Now be it 

Resolved by Cold Spring Grange, That the 
South Carolina Representatives in the United 
States Congress and the Abbeville County 
representatives in the Sovth Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly be memorialized to exert every 
effort toward having enacted into law a 
support price for cotton equal to 90 percent 
of the present ceiling price, amounting to 
approximately 4042 cents per pound for the 
year 1952. 

CoLp Sprincs GRANGE, 

J. Kay Carwite, Master. 

Mrs. J. H. CROWTHER, 
Secretary. 


Schedule No. 1 
COTTON 


Retail 
value 


Farm 
value 


Farmers’ 


Margin oieen 


Percent 
9.0 
11.8 
12.7 
12.8 
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Schedule No. 2 
COST OF TRACTORS, F. O. B. FACTORY 


$200 $340 
230 343 
230 343 
230 387 
230 470 
20) 25 
300 692 
300 592 
TD Sicomciamwek 


Schedule No. 3 
PICK-UP TRUCK, F. 0. B. FACTORY 
$595 
634 
692 


114-TON TRUCK, CHASSIS AND CAB, 
F. 0. B. FACTORY 


A Brief Factual Statement About the So- 
Called Grain-Conversion Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT ~~ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, when 
something goes wrong in the vast and 
complicated machinery of government, 
there is only one course for an admin- 
istrator to follow. To investigate with- 
out fear or favor, to correct the wrongs 
and see that the Government is pro- 
tected from loss, to punish the guilty, 
and to institute more effective proce- 
dures. 

Sometimes this takes a great deal of 
courage. But in Government as in every 
other field of activity, courage and in- 
tegrity are tremendous assets. The man 
who tries to cover up gets lost in the 
maze of his own confusion. The man 
who fearlessly opens the bceok of his own 
activities and those of his subordinates 
arrives at a speedy and efficient solution 
of his problem. 

One man who personifies these great 
virtues of integrity, fearlessness, and ef- 
ficiency is our Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles Brannan. 


A 


| 
' 
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When we recently heard a great deal 
about conversions of Government-owned 
grain from Government warehouses, 
Secretary Brannan advised the commit- 
tees of Congress that his Department 
would cooperate fully in its efforts to get 
to the bottom of the matter. And it 
was, indeed, in character with the tradi- 
tion and history of the Department of 
Agriculture that every error or mis- 
feasance which has appeared on the rec- 
ord also has beside it the notation of 
prompt and speedy action to punish the 
wrongdoers and to make the Govern- 
ment whole for its loss. 

Thus it appears that the shortages 
which are now engaging the attention 
of some newspapers were in fact thefts 
of grain by the warehouse owners, that 
the cases were turned over to the Justice 
Department immediately, that court ac- 
tion was instituted immediately—in 
some cases a year ago. In many cases 
the court action has been both criminal 
and civil. 

Total shortages will reach $5,000,000 or 
$6,000,000. After reimbursement is col- 
lected from bonding companies and 
through receiverships and bankruptcy 
procedures, the loss will probably be 
around $1,000,000. This would approxi- 
mate something like one one-hundredth 
of 1 percent of the roughly $10,000,000,- 
000 worth of CCC commodities which 
have moved through warehouses during 
the past 3 years. 

To date, not one instance of collusion 
or improper relationship between a Gov- 
ernment employee and any of the guilty 
warehousemen has been found. 

Secretary Brannan has gone beyond 
opening his doors to congressional in- 
vestigation. He has ordered a complete 
departmental investigation of all charges 
of possible wrongdoing in the Depart- 
ment. On the basis of the material thus 
gathered, he has made a brief factual 
statement to the public on the so-called 
grain conversion cases, which, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rec- 
orp at this point. I hope that every 
Member of the House will take the trou- 
ble to read it because it tells the story of 
how a truly effective Government admin- 
istrator deals with the problem of the oc- 
casional contractor who breaches his 
contract with the Government and of 
the occasional employee who violates his 
trust. We will always have these with 
us, and the test of the viability of our 
democracy is the ability of our executives 
to deal with them promptly, energeti- 
cally, and fearlessly. 

The statement follows: 


A Brier FacruaL STATEMENT ABOUT THE So0- 
CALLED GRAIN CONVERSION CASES, BY 
CHARLES F, BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, FEBRUARY 28, 1952 


There is so much misinformation, and 
hence misunderstanding, about the storage 
of grain by the Government—the so-called 
grain conversion cases—that a review of the 
salient facts and answers to some of the 
questions which are being raised seems 
highly desirable. To fill this need, the fole 
lowing statement has been prepared. 

This is not an attempt to minimize the 
seriousness of the grain conversion situation, 
any shortcomings of the Department of Agri- 
culture, or the negligence or wrongdoing of 
any employees. 
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It is in no manner a criticism of the com- 
mittees or agencies who are investigating 
this or any other phase of the Department's 
operations. Those investigations are wel- 
come. 

WHO IS GUILTY OF WHAT? 


Some commercial warehousemen, with 
whom Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
of grain were stored under contract, wrong- 
fully appropriated or converted these stocks 
to their own use and without the 
knowledge or consent of the Government 
and without payment therefor. 

These and related acts by the private 
warehousemen were in direct violation of 
the uniform grain storage contracts be- 
twee. them and the Government under 
which the commodities were stored. They 
were also in violation of Federal law and 
also of State laws although the latter are 
of varying degrees of effectiveness. 

A few of the warehousemen quite ob- 
viously set out to defraud the Government 
and other users of their facilities. 

But most of these conversions were initi- 
ated as a speculative operation based on the 
plausible possibility that the price of the 
grain would continue to fall, as the 1951 

- crop moved to market, thus making it pos- 
sible for the warehousemen to replace it 
with grain. They guessed wrong. 
Prices went up, especialy after a short 
grain crop and the increased demand inci- 
dent to the world situation, and the specu- 
lating were unable to make 
up the loss. 

Many private owners have grain stored in 
there same warehouses and face the same 
potential losses. Their position is less fa- 
vorable because, in most cases, the Govern- 
ment has a prior claim upon the warehouse- 
men's assets by law. 


WHAT HAS THE GOVERNMENT DONE ABOUT THESE 
OFFENSES? 


Since early in 1951, when the first of the 
current series of cases came to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, and 
until the present time, court action of some 
type has been instituted against 20 com- 
mercial warehouses to protect the interests 
of the Government and secure as nearly as 
possible full recovery of the shortages in- 
volved. Adding two cases which went to 
cour. before January 1, 1951, but for which 
financial settlement has not yet been com-~- 
pleted, brings the current list to 22. 

In 8 of these 22 cases, criminal action has 
already been taken against those alleged to 


over nine States, the largest regional group 
is in the Southwest. By States, the current 
court cases are distributed as follows: Texas 
4, California 2, Kansas 3, Colorado 2, Ne- 
braska 1, Tlinois, 2, Ohio 5, Virginia, 1, and 
Georgia 2. 

An additional 18 cases have been submit- 
ted to the Department of Justice, and there 
is definite possibility of criminal proceed- 
ings against the persons already involved in 
the civil actions. 

WHAT IS THE GOVERNMENT LIKELY TO LOSE? 

It is estimated that all of the cases which 
have gone to court, and those others for which 

ed shortages have been reported 
but not yet established, will involve short- 
ages in CCC commodities with a value of 
from five to seven million dollars. However, 
there is every reason to believe that a very 
large percentage of the losses will be recov- 


of the stolen grain. 
There is reason to believe that losses will 
not exceed $1,000,000, and may be much less. 
A $1,000,000 loss would approximate some- 
thing like one one-hundredth of 1 percent 
(.0001) of the roughly $10,000,000,000 worth 





of CCC commodities which have moved 
through warehouses during the past 3 years. 

ARE ANY GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INVOLVED? 

To date, none of the several investigations 
of the CCC storage has developed 
the slightest suggestion of collusion between 
a Government employee and the warehouse- 
men who converted the Government’s stocks. 

No Government employee has been report- 
ed to have received gifts or gratuities from 
the warehousemen involved in the conver- 
sion cases or in the case in which the Gov- 
ernment’s grain was allowed to go out of 
condition. 


WHAT ABOUT THE EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE BEEN 
: DISCIPLINED OR DISCHARGED? 

In the fall of 1950, Stephen G. Benit, Jr., 
an employee of the Dallas commodity office, 
was forced to resign during an investigation 
of charges that he had accepted gifts of 
money from a warehouseman with whom the 
Dallas office was storing commodities. He 
has recently been convicted of bribery. The 
warehouse presumed to have benefited from 
the bribe did not te the com- 
modities stored with it. The warehouse was 
paid the same uniform rate which would be 
paid to other commercial storage facilities. 
The payments to Benit were apparently an 
effort to seek favorable treatment in the 
placing of CCC commodities for storage—in 
other words, to see that the warehouse got 
Government business. 

Latham White and Harry Solomon, direc- 
tor and assistant director of the Dallas com- 
modity office, were recently discharged for 
laxity and inefficiency in carry:ng out their 
administrative assignments. The record, 
based upon full investigation, shows, how- 
ever, that these men w ™ not personally 
involved in the conversion cases and that 
there was no collusion between them and 
the operators of the warehouses in question. 

Guy W. Cravens, an employee of the Min- 
neapolis commodity office, was dicharged in 
June 1951 on charges of accepting gratuities 
or favors from persons or firms with which 
his office had official transactions. The stor- 
age firm involved received standard rates for 
the storage of commodities, and there was 
no suggestion of loss to the Government. 

Jack Cowart, an administrative assistant 
in the Washington office of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, was dis- 
charged in August 1951. He was charged 
with accepting a cash payment from a claim- 
ant against the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for securing payment of the claim. A 


There is no casual relationship between 
recent personnel actions involving Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration em- 
ployees and the wrongful acts of the var- 
ious warehousemen under consideration. 

Gifts have been received by some em- 
ployees in the Dallas rgional commodity 
Office, mostly of minor value, from ware- 
housemen in the area. Their cases are now 
under administrative review, to determine 
appropriate disciplinary action, but none of 
the firms involved in any of the conversion 
cases is a donor of the gifts. 


WHEN AND BY WHOM WERE THE WRONGFUL ACTS 
DISCOVERED? 


The wrongful acts were discovered by the 
Department of Agriculture’s regular inves- 
tigators. The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s Office of Audit and Office of 
Compliance and Investigation developed vir- 
tually all of the facts upon which court 
cases have been based. 

The misappropriation of Government 
commodities apparently took place during 
and after the big crop years—and conse. 
quently big storage years—of 1948-50. The 
CCC holdings reached a peak of more than 
$4,000,000,000 in v: lue in the spring of 1950. 
When the market demand strengthened after 
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Korea, CCC holdings declined as stocks were 
moved into consumption in the normal oper- 
ation of the storage program. There were 
increasing calls on commercial warehouses 
to deliver CCC stocks to meet shipping or- 
ders. This led to the disclosure of the con- 
version cases which are now under discus- 
jon. 

While there had been a few shortage cases 
at an earlier date—some even as far back 
as the 1930’s—the first of the current series 
came to the attention of th> Department 
about the first of last year. The Depart- 
ment’s investigations were started in Jan- 
uary 1951, and the appropriate court action 
followed as the facts were developed. 

In October 1951, a subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Jamie L. 
WHITTEN, of Mississippi, began an investiga- 
tion of CCC storage operations. 

Later, in November, the General Account- 
ing Office started investigating. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry held a preliminary hearing in Jan- 
uary of 1952 on the operations of the stor- 


program. 

Information already developed by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agencies was made evail- 
able to these other investigators, and has 
formed the basis for most of their reports. 
HAS THERE BEEN DUE DILIGENCE AFTER DISCOV- 

ERY OF SHORTAGES TO PROTECT THE GOVERN- 

MENT’'S INTEREST? 

The fact that 22 cases have already been 
taken to court, with criminal action in 8 of 
these cases, and 13 more have been sent 


. to the Department of Justice, is a measure of 


the vigor and dispatch with which the De- 

ent has moved to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interest and to prosecute wrongdo- 
ers among those who stored its commodi- 
ties. 

To sustain civil actions, and especially 
criminal actions, in conversion cases requires 
@ great deal of careful checking and inves- 
tigation. Much detailed accounting work is 
essential because many other persons besides 
the warehousemen and the Government are 
concerned. It inevitably takes time to bring 
such cases to- the court stage. Yet great 
speed is evidenced by the record. 

The sequence of actions in a few cases will 
illustrate this. (The Department of Agri- 
culture, after investigation of these cases, 
submits them to the Department of Justice 
for appropriate action. Thereafter, the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s function is pri- 
marily one of rendering such assistance as 
the Department of Justice requests.) 

One of the earliest conversion cases in- 
volved Tanner’s Inc., a corporation owning 
and operating warehouses and elevators in 
Colorado and New Mexico. Substantial 
quantities of 1948, 1949, and 1950 crop CCC 
beans were stored in these warehouses. 

Following a preliminary report in Decem- 
ber 1950, from a warehouse examiner that 
shortages were suspected, a thorough inves- 
tigation was ordered on January 4, 1951. 
Examination of inventories was completed 
by Department investigators during the pe- 
riod January 19 to January 23. On Febru- 
ary 21, civil action was filed in United States 
district court against Tanner's Inc., and 
Harold D. Tanner, individually. On Febru- 
ary 23, 26, and 27, in separate actions, the 
Tanner property in both Colorado and New 
Mexico was levied upon and accounts gar- 
nisheed by court action to protect the Gov- 
ernment's interests. 

On March 3, a trust agreement was signed 
and a trustee appointed. A receiver was ap- 
pointed by the United States district court 
on March 29. Various actions followed to 
dispose of the Tanner property and to re- 
cover the maximum amount. 

Mr. Tanner was indicted by the Federal 
grand jury at Denver on October 25. He has 
been released on bond pending further ac- 
tion. 


Another case involved the Shannon Eleva- 
tor, at Sudan, Tex. Suspected shortages of 
CCC wheat and grain sorghums were uncov- 
ered by the PMA Office of Audit on August 
20, 1951. 

Payments for storage were stopped on Au- 
gust 21, and on August 22, the Office of Com- 
pliance and Investigation was asked to make 
a thorough investigation. 

On October 30, case was referred to the 
United States attorney. Civil action was 
filed on November 6, and a restraining order 
was granted by the court on that date. Also 
on November 6 a petition for receivership 
Was granted. The receiver was appointed 
November 24. The Shannon Elevator case 
is expected to go before the Grand Jury at 
Fort Worth in March. 

In a somewhat later case, the Plains Grain 
& Storage Co., Inc., of Forth Worth, Tex., 
was first suspected of shortages in the sum- 
mer of 1951, when the company failed to 
deliver CCC wheat and grain sorghums 
promptly. 

All payments tc the company were stopped 
on July 11. After preliminary checks, the 
Office of Compliance and Investigation was 
directed on September 4 to make a complete 
investigation. The case was referred to the 
United States attorney on January 14, 1952. 
Civil action was instituted with a request for 
a restraining order on January 16. A receiver 
Was appointed on January 21. 

On February 7, 1952, Herman Dawson was 
indicted on 24 counts of theft of Government 
grain in connection with the Plains Co. case. 

These three cases are indicative of the 
time schedule involved in the steps to pro- 
tect the interests of the Government and to 
prosecute wrongdoers. In view of the tech- 
nical and legal factors involved, they show 
a record of diligent follow-up in suspected 
conversion cases. 

Recovery of losses is naturally slow in re- 
ceiverships, and many of the cases are still 
“open.” However, there have already been 
some full collections. The Page Milling Co., 
of Luray, Va., made full settlement of approx- 
imately $40,000 Government claim in January 
1951, and the manager, W. C. Harnsberger, 
was indicted on January 11, 1952. 

In another case, in Texas, known as the 
Meekins case, the full amount of the value 
of the converted grain was repaid in Septem- 
ber, 1951, and the case has been referred to 
the United States attorney for further ap- 
propriate action. 


COULD THE GOVERNMENT HAVE PREVENTED THESE 
WRONGFUL ACTS? 


A similar, and equally pertinent, question 
might well be directed to any class of offense, 
from murcer to traffic violations. But let’s 
discuss the available means for discouraging 
or preventing such conduct. 

One would be a very elaborate inspection 
system which would cover every elevator in 
which CCC commodities are stored and vir- 
tually every transaction in each of these 
elevators. Another would be to require a full 
and comprehensive bond from each ware- 
houseman. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
storage contracts with about 15,000 ware- 
houses, of which 12,500 are grain elevators. 
It proceeds on the assumption that the ware- 
housemen are honest businessmen and, 
hence, does not attempt the comprehensive 
day-to-day checking of both the physical 
presence of grain and the warehouseman’s 
books and accounts which would be neces- 
sary to do a complete policing job. Further- 
more, to do so would require the recruiting 
and training of a very large and costly staff 
of Government inspectors in a period of ever 
shorter man-power. The cost of such a staff 
is estimated to be forty to fifty million dol- 
lars a year. This would be far greater than 
the potential losses. 

Spot checks are now made; intensive in- 
vestigations follow where suspicion arises; 
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and there is an inevitable final accounting 
on delivery. 

It may be suggested that CCC should in- 
sure its commodities, by requiring enough 
bonded protection to cover the value of the 
maximum quantities of Government grain 
which might be stored at any time. CCC 
already requires bonds ranging from 5 cents 
to 15 cents per bushel, depending on individ- 
ual responsibility, to cover normal loss haz- 
ards in storage. This is a higher rate than 
that required in comparable private trans- 
actions. 

To insist upon bonds to cover every kind 
of contingency for the entire storage volume, 
however, would increase storage costs to pro- 
hibitive levels, from the standpoint of both 
producers and consumers. A conservative 
estimate would put the increased costs of 
such bonds at twelve to fifteen million dol- 
lars a year—again, much more than the max- 
imum potential conversion losses of all the 
cases. 

A major cause or incentive for the conver- 
sions, as well as a barrier to establishing and 
prosecuting them quickly, are the loopholes 
and variations in State warehousing laws. 
The Texas situation is a conspicuous exam- 
ple. 

The inadequate Texas warehousing law 
encourages laxity by warehousemen and in- 
vites speculative removal of stored grain— 
both the Government’s and privately owned 
grain. 

At the last session of the Texas Legislature, 
a bill was introduced to correct these very 
defects. It was very similar to one passed 
by the Oklahoma Legislature the previous 
year. The United States Department of 
Agriculture cooperated with the Oklahoma 
State Department of Agriculture in drafting 
the bill. 

The proposed Texas bill wis supported by 
the Texis State cummissioner of agricul- 
ture and many grain dealers and ware- 
housemen in Texas. The bill contained ap- 
propriate licensing, bonding, supervision, 
and inspection provisions, and recited that 
any warehouseman issuing a fraudulent 
warehouse receipt or removing any grain 
without the return and cancellaticn of the 
receipt would be guilty of a felony. 

The urgency of such legislation was well 
stated in section 24, as follows: 

“The fact that there is not now any exist- 
ing law giving adequate protection for the 
storage and or restorage, handling and ship- 
ping of grains and field seed creates an emer- 
gency and imperative public necessity which 
justifies the suspension of the constitutional 
requirement that bills be read on three sepa- 
rate days before each house of the legisla- 
ture and such rule is hereby suspended and 
this act shall take effect immediately upon 
its passage.” 

The Texas commissioner has recently said 
that the chortages in that State could have 
been prevented if the legislature had passed 
the measure. 


WHY NOT REQUIRE ALL WAREHOUSES STORING 
CCC GRAIN TO BE LICENSED UNDER THE UNITED 
STATES WAREHOUSE ACT? 


The United States Warehouse Act provides 
for licensing warehousemen who store agri- 
cultural commodities. While it is not man- 
datory that they operate unser this law, 
warehoust‘men who are licensed—upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary of Agriculture— 
are obliged to follow the provisions and regu- 
lations of the law and are subject to super- 
vision and periodic examination by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, This promotes 
stability and higher standards in warehous- 
ing operations. 

While CCC has uniform grain storage 
agreements with some 12,500 commercial 
warehousemen, only about 900 grain ware- 
houses are currently licensed under the 
United States Warehouse Act. 

Obviously, the warehouses now under the 
act could not handle all the grain upon 
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which farmers want to obtain price support 
each year. Even if their total capacity were 
sufficient, they would not be properly lo- 
cated to serve all producers who might need 
price support. 

If CCC made loans only on grain stored in 
warehouses under the act, some warehouses 
now operating under State regulatory bodies 
would undoubtedly come under the Federal 
act. Others, however, would not do so, and 
farmers in these areas would not be able to 
get price support. 

There is a good deal of difference in the 
adequacy of State laws, and in 
the efficiency with which they are adminis- 
tered. In States where warehousemen are 
operating satisfactorily under State laws, 
there would be justifiable complaint against 
action by the Federal Government to force 
warehousing under the Federal system. For 
example, CCC has contracts with 424 ware- 
housemen in the State of Washington. Only 
53 warehouses in that State operate under 
the Federal act, and yet in all the history of 
COC storage there has never been a record 
of grain conversion in Washington. 

It should be borne in mind that the op- 
eration of a warehouse under the United 
States Warehouse Act does not necessarily 
guarantee that there will be no copversion. 
In fact, two warehousemen against whom 
legal actions have been taken in the current 
series of cases operated under the act. 

The operation of additional warehouses 
under the Federal act, would of course re- 
quire additional funds for the operation of 
this act. 


ARE THERE OTHFR TYPES OF CASES, IN ADDITION 
TO CONVERSIONS, WHICH MAY INVOLVE LOSS 
TO THE GOVERNMENT? 

Yes—a few, in which lack of adequate care 
on the part of warehousemen allows grain 
to go seriously out of condition. Bonds now 
appear adequate to cover losses in all but 
the most unusual of these cases. 

The situation at the Southern Grain & 
Storage Co., Inc., of Arkadelphia, Ark., illus- 
trates the type of case where there can be 
& potential loss because of excessive deteri- 
oration. Overloading of this storage facility, 
so that the grain could not be turned proper- 
ly, resulted in serious loss in both quality 
and grade. The warehouseman did not re- 
port this deterioration when it was first 
discovered by his superintendent. 


WHAT ABOUT REPORTS THAT CCC HAS WASTED 
FUNDS BY PAYING FOR STORAGE IN BUILDINGS 
WHICH BELONGED TO SOME OTHER GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCY? 

In the case of 109 of the 15,000 warehouse- 
men with whom CCC entered into uniform 
storage agreements, at least part of the build- 
ings used by the contracting warehousemen 
were formerly owned by another Government 
agency, primarily the armed services. In 75 
of these 109 cases, the original owning agency 
had already disposed of the property and it 
had leased 7 others, before June 7, 1949, when 
the CCC Federal Charter was amended to 
permit the Corporation to acquire storage 
facilities when commercial facilities in the 
area were i uate. 

This left only 27 facilities which CCC could 
possibly have taken over and operated itself, 
if it found it feasible to do so. CCC did 
operate four of them directly because ade- 
quate storage capacity in the vicinity was 
unobtainable. Hence, the controversy nar- 
rows itself to the question as to whether 
23 former defense facilities should have been 
operated by CCC directly under the prevail- 
ing circumstances. 

Some people are contending that CCC 
should have taken over and directly operated 
all these 109 formerly federally owned prop- 
erties, instead of contracting with private 
operators, and that a substantial saving to 
the Government could have resulted from 
straight Government operation. 

An important consideration here is the 
question of congressional intent with re- 


gard to the use of commercial facilities in 


storage 
facilities on its own initiative unless and 
until it could not find storage available in 
the norma) channels of trade. 

In the case of the 27 facilities which it 
theoretically could have operated directly, 
the Department chose to operate only four, 
necessarily making use of the other 23 by 
contract with some private party who held 
leases from the Federal Government. 

In addition to the matter of legislative 
provision, there are many cogent arguments 
against CCC entering into the direct opera- 
tion of warehouse facilities. Problems of 
labor, procurement of material to 


storage. 
In spite of the inference to the effect that 


The pertinent references in the amended 
Charter Act are as follows: 

The act required that CCC must use the 
usual and customary channels, facilities, and 
arrangements of trade and commerce in the 
warehousing of commodities to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable. 
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In sponsoring the amendment, he further 
said that the proposed amendment would 
“make it impossible for the Corporation to 

this power (the easing of the 1948 ban 
acquiring storage facilities) in order 

extend its facilities in any manner, un- 

it has been determined that the ex- 
isting storage facilities in the given area, 


lowed to use this authority (to acquire 
storage facilities) in any mannex.” 


WHY HASN'T THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
MADE INFORMATION ABOUT THE GRAIN-CON- 
VERSION CASES AVAILABLE BEFORE? 


It has. Complete information about each 
case was, of course, immediately announced 
locally as each case went to court. Further- 
more, the Department has kept a current 
summary in Washington of all cases which 
have reached the court stage, and has made 
this summary available to all reporters and 
others who were interested. In addition, 
regional offices in. the areas where the con- 
version cases have developed have made this 
information available, along with appropri- 
ate background n.aterial. 

The Department has not released the 
names of companies under preliminary in- 
vestigation, because it is certainly not sound 
procedure to give out such information on 
the basis of unconfirmed reports and thus 
damage the reputation and business stand- 
ing of concerns which may not be found 
eo any illegal action after full exam- 

t b 


With regard to personnel cases involving 
dismissals, the same practice of making in- 
formation immediately available has been 
followed except in a few cases where possible 
criminal aspects of the cases made it de- 
sirable not ‘to do so. 

Purthermore, most all of the available 
information on both warehouse and person- 
nel cases is contained in the House sub- 
committee report, and in the Department’s 
testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Agricujture and Forestry. 

DOES ALL THIS ATTEMPT TO SAY THAT THE 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE I6 PERFECT? 


Certainly not. Who is? Weaknesses have 
shown up in some areas of administration. 
But the Department has been, and still is, 
its own most severe critic. For example, 
during the past year PMA hae again reviewed 
and reexamined all of its programs and oper- 
ations, looking to the maximum safeguard- 
ing of the Government's interest. 

Since June 1948, the Department has been 
audited and investigated no less than 134 
times by other agencies, chiefly by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and staffs of congres- 
sional committees. These investigations 
have been useful and are welcome. And 
to the great credit of the Department is 
the fact that none of these investigations 
has purported to disclose criminal activities 
on the part of employees of the Department, 
and in only one instance was a change sug- 
gested in personnel. 

Incidentaliy, and just for the record, the 
Department has paid to these other investi- 
gating agencies, for their auditc of the De- 
partment, more than $1,600,000 since June 
of 1948, in addition to supplying office space, 
transportation, clerical help, and other meas- 
ures of full cooperative assistance. 

During this same period, the Department’s 
own investigators have continued compre- 
hensive checks and investigations required 
to protect its interests and administrative 
soundness. In the Production and Market- 
ing Administration alone, the agency under 
immediate discussion in connection with the 
grain-conversion cases, theré were 1,525 in- 

tions in connection with all programs 
during the last fiscal year. A total of 66 new 
criminal and 38 new civil actions were initi- 
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, with 13 Judgments during the year in 
_ of the Government in civil suits. There 
were, or course, numerous actions in cases 
which did not require formal investigations 
by the Compliance and Investigation Branch. 

This investigation work is a continuing 
thing, always necessary when operations in- 
volve thousands of employees and many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Much profit will flow from the results of 
current investigations, and from developing 
experience. Every effort must be made to 
strengthen and safeguard the Government's 
agricultural commodity-storage program. 
Even though it is obvious that over-all op- 
erations are now on a sound and construc- 
tive basis, steps must be taken to plug any 
loopholes which develop. 

The storage programs, and the farm price 
stabilization program of which they are a 
pasic part, are so important to the national 
welfare that nothing must be allowed to 
weaken them—or to give their critics addi- 
tional ammunition with which to attack 
them. 


Air Transportation & OY 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 5 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address by Oswald 
Ryan, the distinguished vice chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, before a 
recent meeting of the Aero Club of 
Washington. 

This is a most important statement on 
the economic developments and prob- 
lems facing air transportation and the 
grave import of these problems ‘not only 
to the industry but to the American 
people as well. Mr. Ryan’s long expe- 
rience on the board dates from its incep- 
tion, and his great knowledge of the eco- 
nomic and regulatory problems which 
confront this industry well qualify him 
to be heard on this subject. 

The address follows: 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
(Address by Cswald Ryan) 

I want to speak to you today of some eco- 
nomic developments in our domestic sched- 
uled air transportation and their implica- 
tions. I should add that the views which 
& may express are my own and that they 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 


It was only 25 years ago that scheduled 
air transportation came into existence tn 
this country. Yet within that brief time 
we have seen the establishment of a net- 
work of domestic airlines which spreads from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Canadian border to the border of Mexico. 
We have seen the development of an Amer- 
ican international airline network which 
links this Nation with every continent on 
the earth. Our American air carriers, be- 
fore the war, were flying twice as many miles 
and carrying twice as many passengers as 
the combined airlines of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands—at that time the five great aero- 
nautical nations of the European world. 
The air carriers of the United States today 
are certificated to operate a total of 184,000 


unduplicated route miles domestically and 
internationally, which is more than 50 per- 
cent greater than the route mileage of any 
other nation in the world. 

The airlines of the United States have seen 
their greatest development during the past 
14 years under the policies established by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1933. When the 
Civil Aeronautics Board originally took over 
the administration of that act, the domestic 
airlines were carrying an annual total of 
1,197,000 passengers; last year they carried 
more than 20,000,000 passengers. If we 


measure the growth by the more accurate, 


yardstick of passenger-miles flown we come 
out with astronomical figures; for in 1938 
all our domestic air carriers combined flew 
560,000,000 passenger-miles and last year 
they flew more than 10,500,000,000 passenger- 
miles—an incresse of nearly 1,800 percent 
since the passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
14 years ago. 
s * « s * 


This growth, however, extraordinary as 
it may be, should not be permitted to lead 
us into complacency. Air transportation 
still has some distance to go before it 
will have attained that state of develop- 
ment which will fully justify the millions 
of dollars of the people’s money that have 
been devoted to this air transport system. 
We have not yet brought air transportation 
within the reach of the masses, although 
we have made and are still making notable 
progress toward that end. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has been 
fully aware of the importance of develop- 
ing the air passenger market through the 
achievement of low-fare air service. Fear 
undoubtedly remains a significant factor 
affecting the growth of the air transport 
business. But the remarkable record of 
safety in air transportation has gone far 
toward reducing the fear of air travel so 
that fare, rather than fear, has now be- 
come the dominant factor. The real prob- 
lem in the industry’s further growth, there- 
fore, is its high cost and, therefore, rela- 
tively high fare. 

Unquestionably the record of airline fares 
in the last few years, a time of severe cost 
inflation, gives cause for satisfaction. In 
terms of the present real value of the dol- 
lar, airline fares today are lower than 
they were only a few years ago. And the 
family fare plan, as well as various ex- 
cursion fares, have effected substantial fare 
reductions for the air traveler. FPurther- 
more, the Board has authorized the carriers 
to provide what is popularly called air 
coach operations at greatly reduced rates. 
Aside from the coach operations conducted 
by the nonscheduled, irregular carriers, a 
number of the scheduled carriers are now 
operating 64 daily air coach schedules serv- 
ing 34 cities. This business has so grown 
that on one of the principal transconti- 
nental lines, the coach business practically 
equals the stardard fare business between 
New York and the west coast. Present 
plans of the scheduled carriers for increas- 
ing air coach service give promise of a still 
wider distribution of the beneuts of air 
transportation so that those benefits will 
no longer be restricted to people of means. 

This calls to mind the plans already ap- 
provec by the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the inauguration of low-fare tourist serv- 
ices across the North Atlantic to begin on 
the first of May. Never before in 
has it been possible for the average citizen 
with 2 or 3 weeks’ vacation at his dis- 
posal to visit Europe. These low-fare serv- 
ices will make possible a 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion in foreign lands for hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans who heretofore have not 
been able to travel so far in so short a time. 

+ * e * o 

Low fares are not achieved by the simple 
process of making a wish. Fares must re- 
flect costs, and costs can be controlled and 
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lowered only if efficient airline manage- 
ment and sound regulatory policies make 
the achievement of cost economics possible. 
The airline industry, like other public util- 
ity industries, must operate under public 
regulation and the major purpose of that 
regulation must always be to assure the 
soundest economic conditions possible of at- 
tainment for the industry regulated. 

Now all this may sound elementary; but 
14 years’ experience in the regulation of the 
air transport industry and nearly 7 years in 
the regulation of the electric power industry, 
have taught me that elementary propositions 
cannot be too often repeated or emphasized. 

One of the conditions indispensable to 
sound airline operation is an economic route 
pattern. If the national route pattern is 
poorly integrated, or if it is burdened by 
unnecessary and wasteful duplication of fa- 
cilities and services in relation to the avail- 
able traffic, there will be small opportunity 
for the further development or continuance 
of low-fare services. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board has already recognized the fact that 
there may be and probably are instances of 
uneconomic and unnecessary duplication in 
our present route pattern. We have been 
told by the Congressional Air Policy Board, 
by the President’s Air Policy Commission, 
and by others that this may be so. Indeed, 
the Board has proceedings pending to deal 
with certain of these defects in the national 
route pattern. 

A major part of the excess competition in 
the domestic system was born of the condi- 
tions created by the Second World War. 
During that war our domestic airlines, even 
with their reduced airline fleets which re- 
sulted from their contribution of planes to 
the military, had enjoyed an unparalleled 
prosperity. It was a period of great traffic 
demand and of high load factors and it was 
perhaps natural that excessive optimism 
should have influenced the judgment of both 
the Board and the industry in the expansion 
which followed. 

But not long after the end of the war 
there came a rude awakening. Abnormal 
war traffic vanished. The postwar traffic 
failed to reach the“level anticipated. The 
years 1947 and 1948 found the airline indus- 
try in a state of severe financial depression 
while the rest of the national economy was 
in a condition of prosperity. 

Today, there is a searching question which 
we in aviation should all put to ourselves. 
Are we about to see history repeat itself? 
We are again in a war, this time in Korea, 
and we are in the midst of a mobilization 
geared to that and to the danger of a greater 
war. The airlines again are enjoying high 
load factors and good profits, and again some 
people are predicting an air transport future 
upon the assumption that the present air 
traffic demand is a normal growth and has 
come to stay, though a large part of the cur- 
rent traffic increase is directly related to the 
military effort. Is the air transport industry 
predestined to another rude awakening? 

Of one thing, I think, all of us may be 
assured: The Board’s program for the elim- 
ination of unnecessary and uneconomic du- 
Plication of services in our national air 
transportation system is entirely consistent 
with the policies laid down by the Congress 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act. That act gives 
no blessing to uneconomic, wasteful, or de- 
structive competition. That law says that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board shall consider 
as being in the public interest competition 
to the extent necessary to insure the develop- 
ment of a system of air transportation which 
would be adequate for the national needs. 
These words, to the extent necessary, are 
words of limitation. Congress did not write 
those words into the act without good reason. 
The Copeland committee, in presenting the 
Civil Aeronautics bill to the Senate with a 
recommendation for its passage, had made 
a significant statement to the Senate point- 
ing out the existence of wasteful competition 
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in the air pattern of that time. It said 
“competition among air carriers is being 
carried to an extreme which tends to jeopard- 
ize the financial status of the air carriers.” 
Thus, when Congress wrote into the compe- 
tition clause of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
the words “to the extent necessary” and 
when it also wrote into the same section 
of the law a directive to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board “to foster sound economic conditions 
in air transportation,” Congress realized that 
airline operations are subject to the para- 
mount necessity that the air transport sys- 
tem shall be developed on a sound economic 
basis and that this principle should be estab- 
lished as an essential criterion for its 
regulation. 

Thus a careful examinaticn of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and its legislative history 
makes clear that there was no intention to 
foster unnecessary and uneconomic duplica- 
tion of services. The policy prescribed is 
one of economic competition—a policy which 
seeks to avoid the evils of monopoly on the 
one hand and the anarchy of unrestrained 
competition on the other. 

It is of the greatest importance that the 
members of the air transport industry, in 
their plans for route expansion in the future, 
shall not forget the lessons of the postwar 
experience. And it is also important that, 
in its decisions on applications for new air 
services, the Board shall not forget those 
lessons. 

In planning for the future it behooves both 
the industry and the Government to take 
account not only of the conditions prevailing 
during periods 
mand such as presently 
into account also the situation which will 
confront the industry when economic condi- 
tions become unfavorable. The airline busi- 
ness to be sound must be able to weather 
the economic storms as well as ride the waves 
in prosperous times. And we know from ex- 
perience that this industry can pass with 
incredible speed from a relatively prosperous 
condition to a condition of grave crisis even 
when the rest of our economy is in good 
condition. 

These considerations of which I have 
spoken take on special significance in the 
administration of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
by reason of the subsidy provisions of that 
act. There is no quasijudicial agency of the 
Government which has been given such far- 
reaching powers over the taxpayers’ money 
as has the Civil Aeronautics Board. When 
Wwe grant authority to provide air services, 
there attaches to thet authority an obliga- 
tion to support such services, if need be, 
with public funds in accordance with the 
standards of sound management prescribed 
by the act. A statutory power so sweeping 
and which touches so intimately the pocket- 
book of every citizen must be exercised cau- 
tiously and w'th strict regard to the serious 
responsibility which has been entrusted to 
the Board. That responsibility is a heavy 
one not only because the interests of the 
public treasury are involved but because the 
economic security of a vast system of Amer- 
ican air tion is at stske—a system 
vital to the national interes: which, operat- 
ing under private crpital and private man- 
agement, extends not only through our 48 
States and our Territories, but into the prin- 
cipal countries of every continent of the 
world, save only Russia and her satellite 
states. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its recently issued annual report made a very 
significant statement. The Commission 
said: “The sudden outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in June 1950 and the ensuing empha- 
eis on rearmament not only increased the de- 
mand for transportation but also gave rise 
to many uncertainties.” 

Air transportation, like surface transpor- 
tation, has, since Korea, been affected by a 
greatly swollen traffic demand coupled with 
economic uncertainties more serious than 


any it has confronted in many years. The 
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ings, at least in the opinion of the banking 
community, has not been outstanding? 


capital to this industry. 
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The second event of significance since 
Korea which I want to mention is the fact 
that the inflation in airline costs has finally 
caught up with airline efficiency. As you 
members of the Aero Club know, the airline 
industry has until now been in a peculiarly 
fortunate position. In spite of the price 
inflation in our economy in recent years, the 
airlines have been acquiring aircraft of more 
economic performance which, together with 
managerial methods and controls, made it 
possible for airline unit costs to be stealily 
reduced. At the same time that wages tmd 
price levels were pushing upward, the tir- 
lines were realizing the maximum economies 
inherent in the larger equipment. 

Within the last few months, however, 
warning signs have appeared which indicate 
that the rising costs are beginning to out- 
strip the airline economies. During the last 
quarter of 1951 the rate of increase in operat- 
ing expenses proved greater than the rate 
of increase in operating revenues and profit 
trends promise to be downward. While 
traffic is still growing it is not growing as 
fast as the airline costs are climbing. 

In addition to the inflationary movement 
which is sending upward the airlines’ operat- 
ing costs there ts also the uncertainty inher- 
ent in the abnormal! traffic conditions created 
by the Korean war and the danger of a 
greater war. If we were to be confronted 
with anything like the air carrier depression 
of 1947 and 1948, the profits in this industry 
would disappear overnight. Let me give one 


only simple arithmetic to demonstrate that 

if the same service had been operated at the 

fares but with a lead factor 

of only 60 percent, the net profits earned by 

domestic trunklines in 1951 would have 

far below the danger point. 

in the passenger load factor 
unprecedented. 

be dull facts but they are the 

hard facts on which the policies that guide 

air transportation must be built. If those 

facts are ignored in the planning for the 

future, our air transportation system stands 

to be grievously damaged. 

President Lincoln, in a message to Con- 

gress, once said: “We cannot escape history.” 

Certainly today we should not forget the 


only with the substantial aid of Federal sub- 
sidy. 

In reflecting upon the lessons of this ex- 
perience, we should keep uppermost in -nind 
that in one respect history is not likely to 
repeat itcelf. We are not likely again to 
find available the financial aid from Con- 
gress which would be necessary to avert a 
crisis of the proportions suffered by the air- 
lines a few yeers ago. The reason for this 
is that the airline industry has had such a 
tremendous growth in its capital investment 
and.in the volume of its operations and 
operating expense that its future financial 
need would be far beyond the requirements 
of 4 or 5 years ago. In other words, a 
financial set-back today comparable to that 
the airlines suffered in 1947 and 1948 would 
call for subsidy aid in an amount far greater 
than that required a few years ago. It is 
at least doubtful whether Congress would 
be willing to contribute so large a sum. 

As we geze back on the peaks and valleys 
of the past 14 years of air-transport experi- 
ence and contemplate the uncertainties that 
appear on the future horizon, we can be 
sure of one thing: that the achievement by 
our domestic airlines of freedom from de- 
pendence on subsidy can no longer be a 
pious statement of an idea) to be attained at 
some time in the indefinite future but has 
become a pressing obligation demanding 
specific measures for early fulfillment In 
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concluding, I would leave with you the 
thought that that fulfillment can only come 
from faithful adherence by both the indus- 
try and the Government to the sound eco- 
nomic principles and policies that are con- 
tained in that epoch-making, nonpartisan 
legislation which came into existence 14 
years ago. . 


a 


The Evolution of a Foreign Policy in 
Reverse 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which 
appeared in the March 1, 1952, issue of 
the Washington (Ind.) Herald: 


THE EVOLUTION OF A FORFIGN POLICY IN 
REVERSE 


Once-proud America now hangs her head 
in shame. The Americanism of Georze 
Washington and Theodore Roosevelt is no 
more. It was in 1796, when America still 
was young, that the tone of American foreign 
policy first wae set. It was set by a man who 
was little known but who became famous 
throughout the world by his one act and one 
statement. Relations between France and 
the United States had been difficult. Amer- 
ican Ambassador James Monroe had tried to 
settle the differences but without success. 
President Washington then appointed a com- 
mission to negotiate with.French envoys to 
try to settle the differences without further 
trouble:. Oue member of the United States 

. Pinckney, of 
North Carolina. When the members of the 
United States commission arrived in Paris 
they were deliberately insulted by Talley- 
rand, who was then top dog in France. He 
intentionally kept them waiting several 
times before he could see them. Finally he 
sent a nessenger to tell them that the pay- 
ment of a tribute of $250,000 would be re- 
quired before he would negotiate with them. 


bandit: “We want Perdicaris alive or Raizuli 
dead.” Again the results were immediate. 
Perdicaris was released at once and again 
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the Nation went wild in acclaiming the 
prompt and firm action of their officials. 

Compare those incidents with those of 
more recent date which set the tone of our 
foreign policy now. During the recent war, 
American fliers got off their course and had 
to land in Yugoslavia. In this case there 
Was no prompt or firm action. For fear of 
offending Russia, American officials made no 
demand for the release of the fliers. 

Somewhat later an American businessman, 
Robert P. Vogeler, was arrested in Hungary, 
where he was on legitimate business for his 
company. He was tried for espionage. Again 
there was no demand for his release for fear 
of offending Soviet Russia. 

Last spring came the case of William N. 
Oatis, an American newspaper correspondent 
for the Associated Press, who was arrested 
in Czechoslovakia and charged with espi- 
onage. The United States State Department 
branded his arrest and his trial as a farce 
but they did not demand his release, again 
for fear of offending Russia. 

In a statement made yesterday, President 
Truman said that everything possible had 
been done to gain the release of Oatis, but 
he refused to state exactly what had been 
done. 


Foreizn Policy Should Be a C>mpaign 
Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\ 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH }\ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 7, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a timely editorial 
which appeared in the Janesville Gazette, 
Janesville, Wis., on March 6. The ap- 
proach by the editor of the Gazeite is in 
accordance with my own thinking and I 
am satisfied that world conditions de- 
mand that foreign policies be debated to 
the end that new policies may eventually 
result. I am extending the editorial at 


_this point: 


ForEIGN Poticy SHOULD Be a CAMPAIGN IssUE 


In an adjoining column of the Janesville 
Gazette today, Washington Correspondent, 
Marquis Childs undertakes the defense of 
State Department officials in the handling of 
the Asiatic catastrophe, and points to the 
dangers of partisan Republican attack on 
some of the postwar work which has been 
done. He deplores this as a threat to future 
world peace. 

Childs is a liberal thinker and one of those 
firmly committed to internationalism on a 
scale which goes beyond anything likely to 
be accepted by most midwesterners. 

What Childs does not stress in his column 
today is that American policy in Asia was a 
complete and total failure. It little matters 
whether Hiss, Lattimore, and Acheson 
played into the hands of the Communists, or 
whether they were duped. Even the dema- 
gogs denounced by Childs could have done 
no worse. 

The other point which is not covered and 
should be noted is that the American peo- 
ple, as such, had no part in the policies 
which led to the disaster. Negotiations were 
altogether too secret, and if Acheson, Latti- 
more, and cthers are now being blamed, it is 
because they undertook a too personal han- 
dling of the situation. Mr. Childs seems to 
deplore the fact that foreign policy is being 
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made an issue of the 1952 campaign. Many 
others will take the view that it is unfortu- 
nate that these policies have not been keenly 
contested issues of past campaigns. 

If we all have a part in these things and 
then fail, the responsibility is shared, and 
there is real understanding of what has hap- 
pened. As it is, disaster fell on an unsus- 
pecting public as the result of bad guesses 
by a few individuals. That these individuals 
are now in a hot spot with the public ts 
pretty much of their own doing, and it is a 
little hard to work up a lather of sympathy 
for them, even though some of the attacks 
upon them may be overbitter. They forgot 
that in a republic the citizens have a com- 
plete right to aid in shaping national poli- 
cies, and that secret diplomacy is bad, and 
bad for the individuals when it backfires. 


Newbold Morris: Champion or Pawn? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY \'% 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial by Robert C. Ruark which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily News of 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952: 


NEWBOLD, Comz Home 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 


New Yorx.—Our bright-eyed, beamish boy, 
Mr. Newbold Morris, the scandal stalker, 
threatened out loud the other night to quit 
his job as high exterminator of the Demo- 
cratic corruption bugs if President Truman 
didn’t give him full support to fire the guilty. 
He then mentioned both Harry Vaughan, the 
exalted yardbird, and Bill O’Dwyer, the Am- 
bassador to Mexico, in disgusted breath. 

That's all, Newbold. Come home, lad. 
Job over. Because, Buster, you are buck- 
ing friendship of a type that was haughty 
stranger to Damon and Pythias. If the 
worst threat that our clean-minded Mr. Mor. 
ris has to flaunt consists only of an intent 
to head back to New York’s old corral, this 
is one cowboy who never should have left 
his range. 

The scope of Mr. Truman's regard for 
General Vaughan is beyond computation. 
Almost since the day Vaughan mounted to 
eminence as dirty-joke connoisseur and head 
bourbon pourer in the Truman backroom, 
the good general has been sacrosanct. You 
can mess ti:at old boy up with scandals and 
5 percents and hot perfume and deep freezers 
and grimy associates, but Harry loves him for 
his own true self alone. I’m betting 
Vaughan’s around after Newbold has gone 
back home. 

Ain’t nobody going to do very much about 
that brothy bye, O'Dwyer, either. Our late 
mayor—he was, you know, mayor of New 
York until the big scandals brewing in police 
corruption and political hook-ups with mo- 
lesters erupted—went over the hill with a 
portfolio under his arm, and lawzee knows 
what-all was in it. 

Not even in the odd land beyond the look- 
ing glass would it seem less than outlandish 
to make an honored Ambassador out of a 
crooks’ consort, which is what Bill O’Dwyer 
has been proved to be. But Harry blandly 
offered Willie a de luxe hideaway in Mexico, 
with United States prestige behind him. 
I sometimes wonder about the contempt 
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politicians show for the intelligence of their 
subjects. 

Morris was a Republican, of sorts, and a 
sworn political enemy of what Harry's out- 
fit stands for, and so it figures he'll not be 
able to point the birds even if he finds them. 
He just sizes up as a neat fall boy for the 
election conversation. Well, sir, Harry can 
say, we opened the books to the opposition. 
Or, Harry can say, it is just old political 
prejudice makes this dear, sweet fellow talk 
this way. Either way nothing happens. 

No, Newbold, brave as thou art, I suspect 
you better come home now, while you still 
got your teeth. You are up against friend- 
ship like unto David never had for Jonathan, 
which is to say you are butting your head 
against a mighty stout set of bricks. 


March 15 Is Income Tax Day 
4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | ” 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, i952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it was once said by William Randolph 
Hearst: 


I believe the people are being thoroughly 
aroused to the disastrous effect of over- 
taxation and they will correct that situa- 
tion and correct it thoroughly and get rid 
of all the wasters and all the prodigal sons. 
If they don't, it will not be the prodigal 
sons but the American people who will eat 
the husks. 


Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting two bulletins, 
Nos. 48 and 49, published by Mr. Paul O, 
Peters, March 5 and 7, 1952, respectively, 
as follows: 


Time To CLose Uncie Sam’s INTERNATIONAL 
Girt SHop Is Ricut Now 


The voters of the United States ought to 
rid the Congress of every Member who con- 
tinues to support the international programs 
which are draining our country of resources 
and wealth. 

Over the past 3 years we have shown that 
more than $130,000,000,000 of our present 
public debt has been built up by our various 
forms of aid and assistance to foreign gov- 
ernments. 

In fact, our whole foreign policy is pres- 
ently bottomed on the continuing economic 
and financial aid to nations all over the 
world. 

Not one single nation that we can think of 
would be willing to tax their people to help 
support such idealistic and visionary schemes 
as presently are being promoted by the ad- 
ministration under Mr. Truman. 

We think the time has come to close up 
Uncie Sam's International Gift Shop right 
now. A complete abandonment of the prin- 
ciples upon which our continuing foreign aid 
heretofore has been based is necessary. 

We cannot understand just why American 
taxpayers should be called upon to provide 
500 metric tons of flue- and fire-cured to- 
bacco, plus 75 metric tons of cigar-leaf to- 
bacco, for the people of Indochina, at a cost 
of $750,000. This is only a small item in our 
total expenditures, but it points the way for 
all kinds of hand-outs which can have no 
material effect in raising the economic stand- 
ards of the people we are out to help. 

On February 19, 1952, the Mutual Security 
Agency approved new purchase authoriza- 


tions for the United Kingdom totaling 
$104,254,000. 


Included were such authorizations as 
follows: 


except pig iron, tin plate, 
terneplate, and black plate, 
from United States. 

Copper and copper products, 


Silicon and cadmium, 


Chemicals and preparations, 
from the United States 
Rubber, toilet preparation, and 


A nation $260,000,000,000 in debt surely is 
in no position to continue the operation of 
Uncle Sam’s International Gift Shop. 

Every taxpayer should demand that his 
Congressman quit voting away the money 
and property of the people of the United 
States. 


Population, public debt, and per capita debt 
of selected European nations receiving eco- 
nomic and military aid from United States 
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aid and assistance since July 1, 
1945, to March 3, 1952, has cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayers approximately $33,384,260,000. 
This is equivalent to $860 for every family of 
four persons in the United States. 

President Truman today asked for new 
authorizations to spend an additional $7,900,- 
000,000, or the equivalent of $203 per family. 
Considering the present inflationary trend 
and the fact that our Nation is already more 
than $260,000,000,000 in the red, we again 
warn, “It’s time to close Uncle’s international 
gift shop.” 


The Two-Party System M4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN N 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
enti.led “Those Smoke-Filled Rooms,” 
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published in a recent issue of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. To my mind, this is a 
very able editorial, and it is very timely 
in view of the approaching national con- 
ventions. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tuost SMOKE-FILLED Rooms 


With the Republican convention dead- 
locked in 1920, party leaders met and com- 
promised on the nomination of Senator 
Harding, of Ohio. This was the origin of 
the “smoke-filled room” legend, which is 
supposed to represent an evil thwarting of 
the popular will. 

With neither Lowden nor Wood able to 
win a majority of delegates, it is hard to say 
just what the burning desire of the people 
could have been. Harding, by a handsome, 
dignified presence and a clean past, had made 
a favorable impression as presiding officer of 
the convention of 1916, which chose Charles 
Evans Hughes. He was eligible and avail- 
able as a dark horse because he had made no 
enemies. 

His Cabinet, which included Hughes, 
Hoover, Andrew Mellon, and Henry Wallace 
the First, could hardly have been achieved 
by sinister deals. For eminence, distinction 
and ability it ranks very high by any sensi- 
ble estimate. No one could then foresee 
that Daugherty and Fall, routine wheel 
horses, would go wrong under pressure. 

Any President, elected under any auspices 
must choose his department heads with two 
things in mind—proper geographical distri- 
bution and adequate recognition of the fac- 
tions which compose the joint political 
strength of every party. To describe the 
horse-trading which must accompany any 
compromise in terms which suggest crooked 
dealing is to show complete ignorance of the 
historic methods of the two-party system. 


The Ancient Order of Hibernians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
oF a 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE! ? 


OF MASSACHUSETTS \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following remarks I delivered as 
speaker at the communion breakfast 
sponsored by the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians and the Ladies Auxiliary of Alle- 
gheny County at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Sunday, March 9, 
1952: 

Fellow members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, I come to you from the city of 
Lawrenc?, Mass. 

Its population is only some eighty thou- 
sand, but it’s as Irish as Murphy, and I'm 
proud of it: 

In my time, I’ve met so many people who 
trace their ancestry to the Emerald Isle that 
I’m amazed and delighted by the way in 
which we flourish in the United States. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. 

Given the independence such as we enjoy 
here, Irishmen and their descendants re- 

with the best that’s in them, and 
that’s plenty. 

Did you ever notice that the smaller an 
Irishman is the more fight he has in him? 

that the British Govern- 
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is used to block the full and complete eman- 
cipation of our homeland only makes us 
battle for it with more determination. 

There are some 4,000,000 people now living 
in all of that beloved land, but their mis- 
sionary sons and daughters have multiplied 
throughout the world, and I say missionary 
because wherever they are they exemplify 
their beautiful faith in God and in the dig- 
nity of life Which only he created. 

There is an eternal quality in the char- 
acter of our kind that will not compromise 
with injustice. 

I do not intend to dwell on the persecu- 
tions and famines of the long past, even 
though there is a legacy of resentment that 
is difficult to forget. Centuries of struggle 
for our religion and our independence have 
given us the sure knowledge that no oppres- 
sor can ever conquer us. 

Both the Irish and English should be good 
neighbors and friends, because they both 
stand in peril of atheistic materialism, and 
the absolute tyranny that it would impose 
upon the world. The pity is that the Brit- 
ish policy of partition by denying unity for 
Ireland is also weakening the unity of the 
free world in its desperately-needed oppo- 
sition to communism. 

Military power alone will not save ur. 

The cause of the free world must be mor- 
ally right. It must practice what it preaches 
if it is to enlist the whole-hearted support 
of decent people everywhere in the fight 
against the common enemy, communism. 

We need Ireland on our side. 

That is where she belongs because and 
I say this without qualification, there is no 
nation on this earth-so opposed to godiess- 
ness by virtue of her imperishale faitn 

Nourished by immortal truths it was in- 
evitable that Irishmen would fight for free- 
dom of thought and liberty of action not 
only in the homeland but in every country 
where they have settled. They know that 
all men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain rights that ne man, group, or State, 
can deprive them of without disobeying the 
will of God. 

And so, Irishmen have always volunteered 
to fight this evil wherever they find it. 

Where would the United States be, or Eng- 
land herself in two World Wars, but for the 
Gaelic names in their recpective combat 
forces? When the chips are down the Irish 
are there in numbers so numerous that one 
cannot understand how a race that had its 
beginning on such a small part of this earth 
could produce so many real men. 

I am indebted to Dr. Herbert D. A. Dono- 
van of the American-Irish Historical Society 
for the research that uncovered the follow- 
ing facts. 

* A record exists showing that in Decem- 
ber 1729, the immigrants arriving in Phila- 
deiphia, then the chief port of entry of the 
Colonies, were: English, 267; Scotch, 43; 
Germans, 345; Irish, 5,655. So noticeable 
was the trend that petitions poured in upon 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, asking them 
to forbid the entry of the Irish. 

. I am happy to observe, as I look around 
this audience, that our forefathers kept 
on—landing. 

The most friendly colony to the Irish was 
Pennsylvania, on account of William Penn's 
liberal attitude. His spirit lives on gener- 
ously judging by the hospitality we are en- 

in this famous hotel that has been 
named after him. 

Penn had lived for years at Kinsale, in 
County Cork, managing his father’s estate. 
There he became well acquainted with Irish 
peasantry, and upon coming to America, he 
brought some Irish with him. Including 
some people of property. 

They embraced the new land as if it were 

part of the old country and became the 
chief settlers of Bucks, Chester, Lancaster 
Counties, and the Cumberland Valiey. Prom 


this latter district came many soldiers of 
the famous Pennsylvania line, of which Gen. 
Henry Lee wrote that “They might have been, 
with more propriety, called the line of Ire- 
land.” 

They were not the kind to take a back 
seat anywhere. 

Early in our history they produced such 
leaders as Thomas Dongan, Governor of New 
York in 1683, who drew up the first charter 
for the New York colony; Sir William John- 
son, governcr of the Indians, during the 
second half of the eighteenth century; 
James Moore, Arthur Dobts, Matthew 
Rowan, the Rutledges. and Thomas Burke 
* * © All Governors in the Carolinas: 
John Hart, a native of County Cavan, who 
became Governor of Delaware. 

Also, John McKinley, Governor of the 
State of Pennsy!vania in 1776; George Clin- 
ton, Governor of New York for 18 years, then 
Vice President of the United States; and 
James Duane, first mayor of New York City 
after the Revolution, 

At the coming of the Revolution, there was 
no doubt as to where they stood. G. W. P. 
Custis, Washington's stepson, said: “Up to 
the coming of the French, Ireland had fur- 
nished a ratio of 100 to 1 of every nation 
whatever.” 

Later, an exasperated Federalist writer 
wrote that; “These Irish are the fiercest 
Democrats this side of Hell.” 

And without going too deep into the poli- 
tics of 1952, I venture to say that they still 
are. 
Gen. George Washington’s friendliness to 
the Irish was so evident, that I think there 
must have been a bit cf the race in his own 
heritage. Many of his staff generals, such 
as Generals Montgomery, Hand, Knox, 
Wayne, and others, were Irishmen. His 
aides-de-camp were, successively, Joseph 
Reid, Joseph Carey, Stephen Moylan, John 
Fitzgerald, James McHenry. One of his 
closest friends and ‘neighbors, Gen. Andrew 
Lewis, was a native of County Donegal. 

Repeatedly, during the Revolution, Wash- 
ington authorized the observance by the 
Army, of St. Patrick’s Day, and in his gen- 
eral orders of March 16, 1780, he went out 
of his way to congratulate the Army on the 
very interesting proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, as they appear calculated to 
restore to a brave and generous people their 
ancient rights and freedom, and by their 
operation to promote the cause of America. 

On December 18, 1781, Washington was 
unanimously adopted as a member of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia. 
In his reply he wrote: 

“I accept with singular pleasure the en- 
sign of * *. * @ society distinguished 
for the firm adherence of its members to the 
glorious cause in which we are embarked.” 

Benjamin Franklin visited Ireland on two 
occasions. He was received with great cor- 
Giality there, as was only natural in striking 
contrast to the hostile reception he got from 
many in England. In a letter describing his 
tour he said of the Irish: 

“I found them disposed to be friends of 
America, in which I endeavored to confirm 
them, with the exception that our growing 
weight might in time be thrown into their 
scale.” 

So said a great American patriot back in 
1771. 

I wish that we had more Franklins on hand 
in Washington today to help us push through 
a resolution favoring the unification of Ire- 
land. 

They would not be timid in asking England 
to remove its occupation forces from North- 
ern Ireland if only as a token of good will in 
return for the billions we have given to the 
English to save them from bankruptcy and 
the loss of their own freedoms. 

I have confined myself to the great con- 
tributions which the Irish made to the win- 
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ning of American independence. There is 
not time to detail the wealth of mind and 
spirit and energy that they have poured into 
the building of our Nation. The genius of 
our people permeates every accomplishment 
of the United States even among the millions 
whose hames may not sound Irish, but who 
have some good Gaelic inheritance in them 
nonetheless. 

Take all the Presidents, for instance. Trace 
out their family trees. It is the rare one, 
indeed, whose ancestors did not meet and 
succumb to Irish charm somewhere along 
the line. And small wonder, seeing that it 
requires both character and ability to be- 
come a leader of free men. 

Devoted to God, to family, and to those 
who respect them, the influence of the 
Irish in the development of the American 
character is a fact that all the world knows, 
even though the English do not admit it 
in public. 

That is, they haven't as yet. 

But the time will come, for no man or 
nation can avoic the clear call of justice 
forever. 

The British are having a hard job in ad- 
justing themselves to the realities of the 
twentieth century. 

They have managed to shed their imperi- 
alist control over many areas, and for this 
we must give them credit because it is not 
easy to renounce wealth, power, and prestige. 

They have relinquished India, Pakistan, 
Ceyion, Burma, and Israel, all since 1947. 
One may say that the rising tide of na- 
tionalism or the burden of empire forced 
their hand. But at least they let go, which 
is more than Hitler or Stalin would ever do. 

In fulfilment of our own promise, the 
United States granted full independence to 
the Philippines in 1946. 

Indonesia, afi2r some fighting, acquired 
sovereignty from the Netherlands in 1949. 

While the free world was granting inde- 
pendence to 545,000,000 people, the Soviet 
Union was subjugating 574,000,000. 

In our unwavering determination to win 
complete freedom for all of Ireland, we must 
not lose sight of this ominous comparison. 

The pity and the danger of the world site 
uation in 1952 is that colonial troubles still 
dog the British. We in the United States, 
because we need Britain and France as 
allies, are apt to lose the friendship of those 
people still subject to the old imperialism 
before freedom can be granted to them. 

In Iran, Egypt, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco, all vital areas because of resources 
and strategic position, native populations 
are rising up and demanding self-government 
and full control over their lands. 

At frst glance we sympathize with these 
aspirations, so similar to ours at the time of 
the American Revolution and akin to those 
of Ireland today. 

But the problem is not that simple in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. In try- 
ing to contain the spread of Communist 
power from Soviet Russia, we must think 
and plan in global terms. 

If Egypt, for instance, is granted full con- 
trcl over the Suez Canal, what would hap- 
pen to this lifeline which is now just as 
vital to the United States as it is to the 
British in the event of war? American naval 
and air power is the major factor in sup- 
Porting Greece and Turkey and preventing 
the extension of Russian influence into the 
Mediterranean which would engulf Ita‘y, 
hand over all the oil of the Middle East to 
the Russian war machine, and triple the 
burden of our communications. 

Unless some solution is found to guarantee 
that the Suez Canal wiil not fail into Russian 
control, British-Egyptian friction will con- 
tinue. 

Only communism stands to benefit from a 
problem that is not adjusted on a basis of 
mutual security. 
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When we apply strategic considerations to 
the Irish problem, we are baffled by the 
British attitude. 

Surely Britain has nothing to fear from 
Ireland. 

There is certainly no possibility of com- 
munism infiltrating northern Ireland and 
thereby posing a threat to the North Atlantic 
lifeline. 

In spite of old scars and present bitterness 
Ireland and Britain could be good neighbors, 
once justice is done. 

Paradoxical as it seems, they do need each 
other, as all people who in different degrees 
share the heritage of democratic civilization 
need one another if we are to survive the 
absolute tyranny of communism that threat- 
ens the world. 

Why therefore is the British Government 
so stubborn in its opposition to a united 
Ireland? 

It claims that there will be religious per- 
secution of the Orangemen, if it withdraws 
protection. 

Now that’s a fine one, coming from the 
descendants of Cromwell who tried to im- 
pose his religion with sword, torch, chains, 
and starvation. It is not that I put Mr. 
Atlee or Mr. Churchill in the same class with 
the ignorant and cruel leaders of bygone 
days. I admire many qualities in both men, 
and I feel for the rank and file of the English 
people who, being on the winning side of 
World War II, nevertheless find themselves 
suffering under an austerity program that 
is usually reserved for the losers. It is a 
strange thing to see British soldiers looking 
longingly into the windows of well-stocked 
German shops and being unable to send 
home some of these delicacies to their own 
families. Or to know that England depends 
upon Ireland, whom it tried to conquer, for 
some of the very food to keep body and 
soul together. 

In the very next breath, the apologists for 
continued occupation of Northern Ireland, 
claim that they need bases there for the 
protection of England. They use that vague 
word “security” to stop questioning of all 
matters for which they have no adequate 
@ 1swers. 

As if the security of the whole free world 
would not be served much better by freeing 
Ireland first and restoring to it the full and 
complete sovereignty that would encourage 
it to become a real partner in all arrange- 
ments for mutual defense. 

Again, why is Britain afraid to put the 
issue to a clear vote? 

Because 80 percent of all the people favor 
independence. 

And a vote would expose the gerrymander- 
ing whereby the majority in four of the 
six severed counties wind up as a minor- 
ity. Here’s how black is made to appear 
as white. By careful arrangement of the 
electoral areas in the six counties, the ma- 
jority is so divided that the representatives 
favoring unity with England must neces- 
sarily be elected. One county is divided 
into three constituencies. In the 1949 elec- 
tions 16,000 voters favoring joinder with Ire- 
land elected one member to Parliament, 
while 14,000 voters favoring union with 
England elected 2 members. 

At a general election held in Ireland 
on December 14, 1918, the people of all Ire- 
land, in the whole 32 counties, ‘voted by an 
overwhelming majority in favor of complete 
independence. Their elected representatives 
assembled in Dublin on January 21, 1919, 
and lawfully ratified the independence of 
their nation. The Republic was established 
as the Government of all Ireland. 

Then the British technique of “divide- 
and-conquer” went to work, so that they 
would retain some grip on the island, 
Trouble was deliberately fomented in Derry 
and Belfast. Agents stirred up rioting and 
destruction to create the pretext that this 


was due to religious differences, so that the 
British would have an excuse to stay for the 
sake of “law and order.” It was a clever 
and convenient maneuver. 

Following up on this, a bill was introduced 
in the British House of Commons in 1920, 
which, while it purported to recognize Irish 
independence, short-changed the country by 
sealing off the six northern counties. It is 
revealing that not one Irishman in the Brit- 
ish parliament voted in favor of the bill. 

Continuing these shot-gun divorce tactics, 
the British Parliament, in 1949, passed an 
act providing that partition must continue 
unless the principality, as constituted, it- 
self votes favorably for joinder with the rest 
of Ireland. The catch here is, that the vot- 
ing districts in the northern counties are 
so rigged, that a minority will prevent a free 
expression of majority opinion. 

What the Black and Tans could not do by 
force is being done by cynical political trick- 
ery that brings Britain down to the level of 
Russian duplicity. 

But there is a conscience in Britain that 
must some day prevail upon its government— 
not that we are going to rely upon—or wait 
for that day of moral regeneration in the 
field of high politics. 

It was many years ago that Lord Curzon, 
then Foreign Secretary, said: “There has 
not been a Foreign Minister in this country 
during the last 50 years who has not felt, 
and, indeed, often stated, that the strength 
of England was diminished and her moral 
influence jeopardized by the unsolved posi- 
tion of the Irish question. This was felt not 
merely in the Dominions where the Irish 
have been so disturbing a factor but most of 
all in the United States of America, where the 
understanding we so warmly desire has not 
only been rendered difficult but almost im- 
possible by the existence of the Irish 
question.” 

“Question,” Lord Curzon says. 

But it is no longer a question with us. 

We have been pressing for the answer, 
which is the complete withdrawal of the 
British and their influence from Ireland, 
where she had no reason to be in the first 
place. 

We the people of the United States know, 
because we had a partition problem of our 
own in the 1860's, but it was not complicated 
by the interference of an alien power. 

Six hundred thousand men gave up their 
lives in that struggle anc billions of dollars 
were sacrificed to save the Union. 

That is how much its preservation meant 
to us. 

As Abraham Lincoln said: 

“That union is strength is a truth that has 
been known, illustrated, and declared in all 
ages of the world. Not only by the great 
philosopher Aesop but he whose wisdom 
surpasses that of all philosophers has de- 
clared that ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’” 

The dismemberment of Ireland is not due 
to any discord among its people. It was sep- 
arated against its will, which is the work of 
the Devil himself in modern . 

That portion which Britain partitioned and 
still retains has shrines of historic impor- 
tance to our people. It also cuts off large 
industries that are necessary to make the 
whole of Ireland a well-rounded economic 
unit. 

The reunion of all 32 counties would be 
constructive from every sane viewpoint. The 
forced and unnatural adherence of the six 
counties to Britain is in reality a disadvantage 
to both. The Irish in that part of Ulster 
can never be happy because they will be 
people without a country, and the British 
will be going deeper into the red to pay for 
occupation costs, unemployment levies, and 
other burdens. 

Not to mention some of the money that is 
being taken from us in taxes to revive Eng- 
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land so that she won't fall into the hands 
of the Communists. Now we have no quar- 
rel with this form of first aid. But we do 
get our Irish up when we strongly suspect 
that some of our money is being sneaked 
across the channel to be used against our 
own kith and kin. That is what you might 
call adding insult to injury which in the 
long run only boomerangs on the British 
themselves. When a government becomes 
too foxy, sometimes ends up in biting itself. 

Although Ireland was neutral in World 
War II over 275,000 Irishmen crossed over to 
England to help out the British Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. They did not have to fight. 
They volunteered, and they did so not be- 
cause they loved England but to defend hu- 
man freedom which is everbody’s business. 

That is why we in the United States, in- 
cluding so many who do not profess our faith 
or share our racial pride will never be satis- 
fied until all of Ireland is liberated. 

There is the common bond of humanity 
which tells us that freedom is indivisible. 

It is not enough that we have it while 
others are deprived of it. 

The emancipation of all Ireland would not 
only help to right an ancient wrong. It 
would have an inspiring effect on the whole 
world, proving that freedom is gaining and 
not losing. It would be worth more than 
the power of armored divisions because it 
would enlist the mighty faith and courage of 
Eire on our side and other nations, now wav- 
ering, would be heartened by this example. 

The immortal hope and belief of all Irish- 
men that the day would come when from 
Galway to Dublin and from Cobh to Belfast 
the magical land that gave birth to our 
glorious heritage will be back in loving 
hands again. 

Every person, every nation, must have an 
ideal to serve as a guide so that life can 
become better than it was. 

We are devoted to our parents, and we 
grow in character in proportion to the ex- 
ample they set before us. 

As boys develop, they transfer part of their 
allegiance to a star athlete, and girls are 
apt to look up to movie queens. 

When they fall in love and worship each 
other for a while until their union settles 
down to a more practical basis. And when 
the children come the parents live for them. 

There are other heroes in life who, by 
dedicating themselves to a cause higher than 
the narrow claims of self, exert a profound 
influence for good among their fellow men. 

It is a singular fact that, alone among 
the peoples of this world, the Irish center 
their loyalty and devotion in the memory of 
a@ sainted man who was both their spiritual 
and cultural leader. 

Other nations have their saints, but they 
have to compete with generals, philosophers, 
presidents or strange gods like Lenin or 
Marx. 

No wonder they become confused and 
desperate. 

In the world of today, if a man becomes 
dissatisfied with conditions, he thinks that 
gives him an excuse to abandon all loyalties, 

It was not so with the Irish. They suf- 
fered hunger and persecution and every cal- 
culated device to break their faith, but they 
did not yield. Guided by eternal truths, 
they became stronger through adversity. All 
the power and intrigue of Britain has ex- 
hausted itself against this supreme belief 
and the courage which it 

The 17th of March is dedicated to the fond 
memory of St. Patrick and all that he 
means to us. The fidelity of the Irish has 
had its effect upon others. Drawn by ad- 
miration, they now join with us to give 
honor to the source of our brave and gen- 
erous spirit, which is a rallying point for 
all that is decent in human experience. 

As we approach the spring of the year, 
with Easter not far away, our thoughts turn 
to the divine sacrifice and the resurrection. 
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Nourished by reverence, we try to pattern 
our own lives after this sublime example. 

And so there ts a divinity in man, and the 
worldly power of evil cannot prevail against 
it. 

Sometimes it destroys the body, but in so 
doing it only strengthens the spirit. Per- 
haps the few hundred men who sacrificed 
themselves in the heroic Easter week rebel- 
lion of 1916 ‘were aware of a power greater 
than the impossible physical odds that 
faced them. Perhaps they knew that the 
spirit of their giving would live on long 
after they had gone, animating their kind 
wherever they gathered, imbuing them with 
the determination never to rest until all 
Ireland becomes free. 

These gallant few in Easter week pro- 
claimed the existence of the Irish Republic, 
baptized it in their blood and became new 
stars in the constellation of history. 

They knew they could not win. But they 
fought and died like men. 

James Connolly was brought before the 
firing squad in a wheel chair. 

He and Padraic Pearse and others 
found victory even in death. For it was 
they who won the respect of the world, while 
England lost it. Most of their executioners 
are gone and forgotten, but the martyrs of 
Easter week are here with us in spirit, even 
86 years later. 

Their example so aroused Ireland that all 
the power of the British Empire could not 
stop the creative forces that resulted in the 
birth of the Irish Republic. 

Imperialism, however, dies hard. 

Britain hangs on to a corner of our land, 
even when the hypocrisy of its claim must 
rest uneasily on the conscience of its own 
freedom-loving people. 

Governments have a tendency to lag be- 
hind public opinion or to consider them- 
selves as being in the father-knows-best 
category. 

We have seen this at work in our own 
country, here in the United States, where, if 
&@ poll were taken, it would reveal that an 
overwhelming number of Americans favor 
the unification of Ireland. 

Why is our Government silent on this mat- 
ter? 

It brought moral pressure to bear in help- 
ing the people of Israel to win recognition 
of their sovereign rights. We gave ener- 
getic support to that move because we have 
much in common in our respective struggles 
for independence. Both the Irish and the 
Jewish peoples have suffered much from the 

, the intrigues, and the mutilat- 
ing tactics of British colonialism. 

I say that the Government of the United 
States can no longer evade the issue. 

We have fought for and will continue to 
press for a resolution by the whole Congress 
calling for the unity of Ireland. 

We shall demand that such a pledge be 
written into the :espective policy statements 
of the Democratic and Republican Parties at 
their forthcoming conventions. 

We believe that every candidate for the 
Office of President should speak up against 
partition now, before the eventual winner is 
confused by the State Department. 

‘Over 30,000,000 American citizens of Irish 
birth or descent insist that our Nation go 
on record for unification. 

We shall ask every m who runs for 
elective office under Government of the 
United States to let us know where he stands 
on this issue, and we shall vote accordingly. 

The ancient order of Hibernians—the voice 
of all Americans “in whose veins flows the 
blood of the Gael”—will never rest until 
Robert Emmet’s dream of a completely free 
and undivided Irish Republic comes true. 

That is the sacred vow we renew: To our- 
selves, to the homeland, and to the world on 
St. Patrick's month in 1952. 


Excerpt From Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, to District 
of Columbia League of Republican 


Women 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN x 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from an address delivered by me to the 
League of Republican Women of the 
District of Columbia, on Monday, March 
3, 1952. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


If anyone should ask me to state as 
briefly as possible the paramount issue in 
the presidential campaign of 1952, I could 
do so in three words—-three words that 
should be repeated over and over again from 
now until November—three words that 
should be imprinted indelibly upon the 
hearts and minds of every American. 

My reply, in just three words, would be 
this: Honesty versus dishonesty. 

Not Republicans against Democrats—not 
just a contest between two rival political 
organizations. In this campaign decent, 
loyal, patriotic Republicans must gain the 
support of decent, loyal, patriotic Democrats 
and they must work together to save Amer- 
ica from the moral degeneration that 
threatens our survival as a free nation. 

The issue in this campaign of 1952 is a 
clash between right and wrong. It is a 
contest between the high moral and ethical 
standards upon which our forefathers built 
a@ great nation and the disgraceful code of 
those schooled in the Pendergast institute 
of political corruption. 

In this struggle there is no middle ground. 
There can be no compromise. 

I am compietely confident that the wom- 
en of America, without regard for political 
affiliation or party labels, will be on the side 
of honesty and decency in our Government. 
No true American puts party above country. 

I sincerely believe that if the United States 
is ever brought to destruction it will be 
through moral decay among the people. 

We can be plunged into disaster if we do 
not have the highest type of morality in the 
leadership of our country. 

That is why millions of Americans are 
convinced there must be a change in the 
administration here in Washington. 

There must be a change that will preserve 
the American system of government from 
the creeping paralysis of state socialism. 

There must be a change that will drive out 
corruption, bribery, graft, and political 
favoritism. ' 

There must be a change that will set an 
example of decency, honor, and integrity 
and will be an inspiration to every boy and 
girl in America. 

There must be a change that will encour- 
age self-reliance, industry, and thrift in- 
stead of destroying incentive and oppor- 
tunity. 

There must be a change that will stop the 
wild spending spree that is taking us down 
the road to national bankruptcy through 
excessive taxation, deficit financing, crush- 
ing debt, and unsound fiscal policies. 

There must be a change that will protect 
the value of the American dollar from the 
destructive force of inflation. 
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There must be a change that will expose 
and drive out of government all the disloyal, 
the parlor pinks, and the Communist trai- 
tors 

There must be a change that will give 
the United States a strong, firm, honorable 
foreign policy instead of secret agreements 
by which millions of freedom-loving peop'te 
in Europe and Asia were betrayed into slav- 
ery behind the tron curtain. 

I could go on and on. But the point I 
want to drive home is simply this: 

Responsible for the desperate situation tn 
which we find ourselves today is the lack of 
moral leadership by those who have seized 
control of the Democratic Party and have 
junked its time-honored principles. 

I have tried to impress upon you that the 
great moral issue in the coming campaign is 
honesty in government against dishonesty. 

To that I would add that decent gcvern- 
ment is everybody's business and it’s high 
time fcr us to swing into action and do 
something about it. 

To have clean, decent government we 
must have a clean, decent citizenship and 
that begins with the example we set to the 
youth of America. 

Let me recall to you the magnificent ex- 
ample given by one President of the United 
States—a Republican President, I am proud 
to say. 

During the term of Calvin Coolidge the 
Nation was shocked by the Teapot Dome 
scandal, involving the leasing of Govern- 
ment-owned oil lands. 

Before the full facts were disclosed, Presi- 
dent Coolidge made a ringing declaration 
which can serve as a model for the present 
administration. 

President Coolidge said, and I quote: 

“If there has been any crime it must be 
prosecuted. If there has been any property 
of the United States illegally transferred or 
leased, it must be recovered. * * * I 
propose to employ counsel of high rank, 
drawn from both political parties, to bring 
action for the enforcement of the law. 

“Counsel will be instructed to prosecute 
these cases in the courts so that if there is 
any guilt it will be punished; if there is any 
civil liability it will be enforced; if there is 
any fraud it will be revealed; and if there 
are any contracts that are illegal, they will 
be canceled. 

“Every law will be enforced and every right 
of the people and the Government will be 
protected.” 

Criminal prosecutions followed. A Cabinet 
member accused of taking a bribe was con- 
victed and sentenced to a prison term. The 
Attorney General who refused to turn over 
certain files and records to a Senate investi- 
gating committee was summoned to the 
White House and dismissed from office. 

That is the kind of leadership—nhonest, de- 
termined, vigorous, and courageous—that the 
Republican Party will give to the people of 
America in January of 1953. 

I want to remind you that bundreds of 
thousands of young men and young women 
who will vote for the first time this year have 
lived all their lives under the so-called New 
Deal and Fair Deal type of government. 

They have lived in a time when their future 
has been mortgaged with a national debt 
that goes beyond all human understanding 
and beyond any possibility of repayment in 
this century. 

They have lived in a time when the cost 
of government has climbed higher and higher 
and has now reached the dangerous level 
when one-third of the national income is 
taken from the people by taxation. 

They have lived in a time when the com- 
bination of reckless, wasteful, and extrava- 
gant spending by Government and centraliza- 
tion of power have made Washington a breed- 
ing place of bribery, corruption, and political 
favoritism. 
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They have lived in a time when the pur- 
chasing power of every dollar they earn has 
dropped lower and lower. 

They have lived in a time of false prosper- 
ity. built on borrowed money, continuous 
emergencies and the sacrifice of brave Amer- 
ican boys who died for their country on 
Korean battlefields. 

More important and more dangerous to 
the future of our young people, their own 
Government through the false promise of 
security, is destroying the old-fashioned vir- 
tues of self-reliance, initiative, industry, and 
thrift. 

Their own Government is robbing them of 
their rightful chance to work and grow and 
prosper as freemen in a land of freedom and 
opportunity. 

No longer can it be said that what has been 
accomplished by the individual effort of 
Americans in the past can be achieved by the 
youth of today. 

The right of the people to manage their 
own affairs is the foundaticn of American 
progress. It is the last line of defense 
against the advance of centralized bureauc- 
racy. It is the bulwark of freedom of the 
individual. 

Every step taken by government that takes 
away incentive and restricts opportunity is 
a step toward state socialism. 

Therefore I would strongly recommend 
that every organization of Republican 
women give special attention to organizing 
the ycung people of cur country. 

Tne voices of the past sound a solemn 
warning against the evils of today. Great 
leaders of cur Nation—and I include many 
honest, clear-thinking old line Democrats, 
saw the dangers into which we could be led 
by government grown to monstrous size. 

Let us listen to the voice of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, of Virginia, who said: 

“I place economy amcng the first and most 
important virtues and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers. To preserve our inde- 
pendence we must not let our rulers loed us 
with perpetual debt. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty or pro- 
fusion and servitude.” 

Let us listen to the voice of Andrew Jack- 
son, of Tennessee, who said: 

“From our past experience, it cannot be 
doubted that simplicity in the character of 
the Federal Government and a rigid economy 
in its administration should be regarded as 
fundamental and sacred.” 

Listen now to the voice of another distin- 
guished southern Democrat who was a sol- 
dier in the Confederate Army, United States 
Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill, cf Georgia. 

Rising in the Senate on March 27, 1878, he 
said: 

“But, sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
stroy this country, because there are a thou- 
sand agencies which can regulate, restrain, 
and coztrel them; but there is a corpora- 
tion we may all dread. That corporation is 
the Federal Government. 

“From the aggression of this corporation 
there can be no safety, if it is allowed to go 
beyond the bounds, the well-defined limits 
of its power. 

“I dread nothing so much as the exercise 
of ungranted and doubtful powers by this 
Government. It is, in my opinion, the 
danger of dangers to the future of this coun~ 


“Let us be sure we keep it always within 
its limits. If this great, ambitious, ever- 
growing corporation becomes oppressive, who 
shall check it? If it becomes wayward, who 
shall control it? If it becomes unjust, who 
shall trust it? 

“As sentinels on the country’s watchtower, 
Senators, I beseech you watch and guard 
with sleepless dread that corporation which 
can make all property and rights, all States 
and people, and all liberty and hope, its 


playthings in an hour and its victims for- 
ever.” 

Coming down to our own times we hear 
the voice of that distinguished statesman 
and jurist, the Governor of South Carolina, 
James F. Byrnes. Two years ago he warned 
against the creeping paralysis of socialism 
in these words: 

“We are going down the road to statism. 
Where we will wind up no one can tell, but if 
some of the new program seriously pro- 
posed should be adopted, there is danger 
that the individual—whether farmer, worker, 
manufacturer, lawyer, or doctor—will soon 
be an economic slave pulling an oar in the 
galley of the state.” 

And more recently we heard from Senator 
WaA.tTer GrorcE, the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, from 
whom I now quote: 

“I believe that we have reached the safe 
limit of our taxable capacity and that higher 
income taxes will destroy a large segment 
of our free society, impair our productive 
strength, and add to inflationary pressures.” 

I turn now to the platform adopted by the 
Democratic National Convention of 1932. It 
contains this language: 

“We advocate an immediate and drastic 
reduction of governmental expenditures by 
abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and 
eliminating extravagance, to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 percent in the cost 
of Federal Government.” 

May I point out that in that year, the 
entire cost of operating the Federal Gov- 
ernment was under $5,000,000,000 or less than 
6 percent of Mr. Truman’s budget for next 
year. 

The Democratic platform of 1932 further 
stated: 

“We favor maintenance cf the national 
credit by a Federal budget annually bal- 
anced.” 

Running on that platform was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who declared in a major address: 

“Any government—like any family—can 
for a year spend a little more than its earns. 
But you and I know that a continuance of 
that habit means the poorhouse.” 

"adies ani gentlemen, those are magnifi- 
cent words. 

I commend them to your thoughtful con- 
sideration, bearing in mind that for not one 
single day were those platform promises 
kept by the socialistic-minded spendthrifts 
of the New De 1 or the Fair Deal. 

That is why it is so important to spread 
the doctrine of clean, decent, honest gov- 
ernment. Talk with the young voters, the 
new voters, the young men and women who 
are just starting out in life. 

Imprees upon therr the real meaning of 
American freedom and the reasons for our 
great~ess as a nation. 

Point out to them that the fundamental 
elements of civic morality—truth, honor, 
self-reliance, personal responsibility, individ- 
ual initiative, thrift, courage, and religious 
faith—ere just as valid today as they have 
bee:. in every ,eneration of the past. 

They have the greatest stake in the future 
of our country. Make it your job to con- 
vince them that the Republican Party is 
the only source from which our Nation can 
regain the material, moral, and spiritual 
strength upon which our Republic became 
the greatest Nation on earth. 

Teach them that the first principle of the 
Republican Party is to preserve American 
freedom and the American system of gov- 
ernment from Communist aggression abroad 
or moral decline at home. 

I appeal to each of you to enter this 
campaig with the spirit of a crusader in a 
holy cause, uniting our strength under the 
banner of real Americanism. 

That spirit will bring Republican victory 
in November. 
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World Leadership of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Hon. 
Benjamin V. Cohen, United States dele- 
gate to the United Nations General As- 
sembly, and one of the principal United 
States architects of the Charter of the 
United Nations, recently delivered a 
fine and thoughtful address at a special 
conference called by the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations. In 
this speech Mr. Cohen analyzes the many 
profound problems confronting America 
in its exercise of leadership in the United 
Nations. He analyzes, with clear logic, 
the attitude of the American people 
toward the United Nations, and makes 
a number of vital suggestions in regard 
to that attitude. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Cchen’s fine address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF Mr. BENJAMIN V. COHEN AT 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 18, 1952 


The responsibility of the United States 
for world leadership is a responsibility which 
does not lie within our power to shirk or 
evade. We no longer have the choice of 
isolating ourselves from the rest of the world. 
We are a world power. We are economically, 
politically, and militarily one of the greatest 
world powers in all history. We cannot 
escape our history. We cannot escape lead- 
ership. 

The question which is open to us is not 
the question of the existence of our leader- 
ship, but the question of how we exercise 
our leadership, the quality of our leader- 
ship. 

There are some who would have us exer- 
cise our leadership unilaterally, avoiding 
any responsible relationship with other na- 
tions, hoping we may find allies when we 
may need them, but being unwilling to give 
them any assurance of help when they may 
need us. This neo-jsolationist conception 
of world leadership involves even greater 

than the old isolationism. The old 
isolationism at least sought safety in avoid- 
ing involvement in world affairs, while the 
new isolationism accepts the fact that the 
United States is a world power with world- 
wide interests and runs the risks of tragic 
involvement in world affairs without friends 
and without allies when they are most 
needed. 

American leadership in the United Nations 
and in the North Atlantic community is quite 
a different sort of leadership. In entering 
the United Nations, America with other free 
and independent states, commits itself to 
pursue through international cooperation 
and collective action the maintenance of 
peace and security. The theory of the Char- 
ter is that in an interdependent world law- 
abiding states can best protect their own 
peace and security, not by acting unilaterally 
as they in their unfettered discretion see fit, 
but by continuously consulting and working 
together to promote general peace and secu- 
rity on the basis of commonly accepted ideas 
of law and justice. 

In the United Nations, America is looked 
to for leadership not because of its material 
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alone but because of the things we 
stand for in the world—peace, freedom, hu- 
man dignity, and well-being. In the United 
Nations, American leadership depends not 
upon America’s power to dictate, but Amer- 
ica'’s power to convince and persuade. 

It is sometimes said that there is too much 
struggle, strife, and conflict of opinion in 
the General Assembly and other organs of 
the United Nations. But it is important to 
remember that the United Nations is a liv- 
ing institution and that the General As- 
sembly is a representative body. If the As- 
sembly did not reflect the strife and trou- 
ble and want of health which exists in the 
world today, it would be a facade concealing 
and not revealing the problems of the world. 
It would be divorced from the realities of 
international life. The United Nations did 
not create the vexing problems which con- 
front the world today, but it does provide 
an instrument which will enable us to know 
and understand these problems better and to 
focus the attention and thought of the na- 
tions upon them in the hope of finding some 
solutions for them. When we consider the 
acrimonious debates on controversial ques- 
tions in our own Congress and the time it 
takes to find satisfactory answers to most of 
them, there is little occasion to lose pa- 
tience with the progress of the Assembly. 
In many ways there is much more vitality in 
the United Nations today when issues are 
faced and heatedly debated than in the early 
honeymoon period when there were efforts 
to achieve unanimity by agreeing on words 
which concealed and obscured genuine dif- 
ferences in ideas. 

The work and accomplishments of the 
General Assembly and Security Council can- 
not be recorded on any scoreboard at the 
end of any session. The work and accom- 
plishments of the United Nations can only 
be judged in perspective over the years. 
During the most critical periods of the dif- 
ficulties in Greece, Indonesia, and Pales- 
tine there were criticisms of the United Na- 
tions for the indecisiveness of its actions. 
But now in retrospect it is recognized that 
in each of these situations the United Na- 
tions made an outstanding contribution. 

There has been some tendency to regard 
the work of the past session of the General 
Assembly as disappointing. Perhaps there 
were no dramatic performances. But the 
Western Powers did succeed in taking the 
initiative in disarmament from the Soviet 
Union and establishing a disarmament com- 
mission with wide powers to develop pro- 
posals for a balanced and not a phony re- 
duction in armaments. Should this com- 
mission succeed in its work, and its success 
will depend on the cooperative efforts of all 
nations in and out of session, then this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly will be con- 
sidered one of the most memorable sessions 
of the General Assembly. This session of 
the General Assembly also recorded the 
progress made by the Collective Measures 
Committee in expressly recognizing the mu- 
tual supporting relationship between the 
United Nations and defensive arrangements 
like the North Atlantic Pact and the Inter- 
American Security Pact. It also recorded the 
progress made by that committee in imple- 
menting the uniting-for-peace proposals of 
the previous session which authorizes the 
General Assembly to act in maintaining 
peace and security when the Security Coun- 
cil is unable to act because of the vetc. This 
session also continued and strengthened the 
technical assistance program for the under- 
developed countries. This session also suc- 
ceeded in formulating plans for the perma- 
nent settlement of the Palestine refugees. 
So far as Assembly action is concerned, these 
measures represent no mean achievement. 
But the successful carrying out of these pro- 
grams depends not upon Assembly action 
alone, but the active and vigorous support 
of all of us. 


It is also fitting to pay a tribute to the 
maturity of judgment shown by the Assem- 
bly in refraining from debating the Korean 
problem while the armistice negotiations 
were proceeding. This was not due to any 
lack of interest in the Korean problem, but 
to the determination of the law-abiding 
members of the United Nations not to en- 
gage in a vitriolic debate on the political 
issues with the Soviet Union—a debate 
which the Soviet Union was trying to pro- 
voke—which might prejudice and delay the 
conclusion of the military armistice. The 
members of the Assembly were fully aware 
of the historic significance of the first col- 
lective security action instituted by the 
United Nations. They were fully aware that 
the Soviet spokesmen kept reiterating their 
false charges of United States aggression in 
Korea and in a vain effort to obscure the 
significance of the first collective action of 
the United Nations. 

Just as one cannot record the accomplish- 
ments of any session of the General Assembly 
on any scoreboard, so one cannot record the 
accomplishments of American leadership in 
the United Nations on any scoreboard. At- 
tempts to give undue emphasis to American 
leadership or American ideas in the United 
Nations may even be hurtful to American 
leadership and American ideas. There may 
be occasions when the leadership must exer- 
cise its full power, but generally speaking 
wise and effective leadership will avoid the 
use of pressure tactics and the display of 
power. It will rely more on the power of 
righteousness and less on the righteousness 
of its own power. We must remember that 
others do not always take the righteousness 
of our own power for granted. They want 
to feel that they are acting out of conviction 
and not merely because of their dependence 
upon us. Our leadership to be wise and 


effective must give others the sense of par- 
ticipation in making and molding policy. 
We can encourage the acceptance of our own 
ideas by evincing a willingness to accept 


ideas and suggestions of others. Megnanim- 
ity in politics, as Burke has reminded us, is 
not seldom the truest wisdom. The repre- 
sentatives of free nations like our own Sena- 
tors and Congressmen do not like to be 
regarded as yes men cr rubber stamps. It is 
not necessary to have a rollicking victory on 
every vote, and, as one of our military ob- 
servers wisely remarked to me in Paris, Amer- 
ican leadership might even be helped by a 
few carefully chosen defeats. 

The free nations of the world are for the 
most part quite conscious that in the pres- 
ent state of the world their freedom is de- 
pendent upon our power and our gencrosity. 
They welcome and respect our leadership, 


_ but they are deeply sensitive about their 


own dependence upon us. It is not without 
significance that at the last session of the 
General Assembly the Soviet Union seemed 
to make a special effort to exploit this sen- 
sitivity of the free nations in regard to their 
dependence upon us. The Soviet line Is 
now to emphasize more than ever before 
that the United States is the root of all 
evil, not only in plotting aggressive war 
against the Soviet Union but in exploiting 
the peoples of all other countries for the 
profit of American monopolists. The Soviet 
line particularly strives to make out that 
the strain imposed on the economies of the 
free world by the rearmament program is 
caused not by the Soviet threa; but by the 
pressure of Wall Street to maintain and in- 
crease profits. The Soviet line is definitely 
designed to sow seeds of dissension between 
ourselves and our allies and to cauce our al- 
lies to distrust our power and our leadership. 
It is all the more important, therefore, that 
American leadership should be exercised in 
a manner which gives other free nations the 
fullest sense of genuine participation in the 
formulation of our common policies and pro- 
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grams. In that way we can demonstrate by 
our action the absurdity and untruth of the 
Soviet line. 

One of the most delicate tasks confront- 
ing American leadership in the United Na- 
tions arises in connection with the problem 
of dependent peoples with which our chair- 
man, Dr. Bunche, is particularly concerned. 
One-fourth of the world's population has 
won its political independence since the 
United Nations was established and the de- 
mand for greater independence and self- 
government among colonial peoples is in- 
sistent. With the movement for political 
freedom in these dependent areas comes 
also the movement for economic improve- 
ment. The feeling grows in the under- 
developed countries of the world that the 
advances in technology make possible not 
only greater political freedom but greater 
freedom from hunger, poverty, and disease. 
The colonial powers, which are our allies, 
are not unaware of the changes that must 
come in their empires but they fear the 
confusion, disorder, and economic disloca- 
tions which may come with them. And 
fear causes them at times to avoid meeting 
openly and courageously the irrepressible 
demands of dependent peoples for greater 
freedom and greater equality. We must un- 
derstand all aspects of these problems but 
we must not allow fear to paralyze action. 

American leadership may at times err in 
its appraisal of emotionally frightened words 
in a resolution but there can and shouid 
be no doubt in view of our history as to 
where we stand in the struggle for political 
and economic freedom and respect for the 
dignity of the individual without regard 
to race, religion, or previous condition of 
servitude or dependence. But we must be 
mindful that the whole world is watching 
our leadership in those matters, observing 
closely everything we say or do not only 
abroad but at home. Events in Cicero have 
their influence on decisions in Paris. 

But lip service to the ideas of self- 
determination is not enough. People have 
been enslaved in the name of freedom and 
starved in the name of economic reform. 

The formal independence of a state may 
only conceal the dependence which the co- 
lonial relationship reveals. The Soviet Union 
is probably the largest and most absolute 
colonial power in the world today but it 
chooses to call its dependencies Soviet So- 
cialist and People’s Republics. 

In a world which technological change has 
made increasingly interdependent, peoples 
advancing toward greater freedom, cannot 
afford to revert to isolationism and zeno- 
phobia. As colonialism and feudalism recede 
in the world, international cooperation 
anrong free nations must move forward if 
hopes of economic improvement are not to 
be cruelly dashed. 

It behooves us to exercise ow leadership 
to see that colonialism gives way to greater 
freedom and greater economic opportunity, 
not to chaos and anarchy. It would be a 
grim tragedy if any indigenous government 
however unrepresentative, irresponsible, op- 
pressive, tyrannical, and corrupt were to be 
accepted as the fulfillment of the aspirations 
of the people for self-government. We are 
beginning to learn that the hope of peace- 
ful coexistence in this world depends upon 
the universal recognition and observance 
of the basic human rights and freedoms of 
the individual. If we want peace, we must 
do our part to see to it that every individual 
has a stake in the peace worth defending. 

Economic and technological progress has 
imposed strains upon the working of demo- 
cratic institutions even in relatively de- 
veloped countries. In this twentieth cen- 
tury we have seen the people of Germany 
and the people of Russia deprived of such 
freedom as they had for the illusion 0° eco- 
nomic security. We in America have learned 
that political freedom and human rights, on 
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the one hand, and economic progress and 
economic opportunity, on the other, must 
march together. As we value our own free- 
dom, we must help others to learn that free- 
dom and human rights and economic prog- 
ress and opportunity are one and insepa- 
rable. 


Inspection and Testing in United Siates 
Buying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE |) 5 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Inspection and Testing 
ir. United States Buying, delivered by 
O. W. Teckemeyer, Chief of the Inspec- 
tion Branch, General Services Adminis- 
tration, before the Southwestern Men of 
Science and Industry Dinner of the 
American Council of Commercial Labo- 
ratories, Inc., at Dallas, Tex., on Novem- 
ber 16, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY Mr. O. W. TECKEMEYER aT SOUTH- 
WESTERN MEN OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
DINNER OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COM- 
MERCIAL LABORATORIES, INC., DaLias, TEX., 
NoveMBer 16, 1951 


Government purchasing as now considered 
is not limited to the purchase of an item 
that might be needed but also takes into 
consideration all of the other requirements 
that enter into the process of supply man- 
agement. In addition to the actual procure- 
ment, this includes the specification covering 
the item, item identification, inspection, and 
testing to determine compliance with the 
specification, transportation, warehousing, 
and: issue. All of these rolled into one in 
their coordinated position becomes the prob- 
lem of supply management. 

At this meeting tonight, I wish to dwell 
on one part of this entire process and that 
part is inspection ani testing. 

The reason for inspection and testing, as 
you all know, is to determine adherence to 
the specifications stated in the contract 
This determination may be made by visual, 
physical, or chemical means. Testing deter- 
mines the precise physical or chemical char- 
acteristics of the material in order to deter- 
mine whether it does in fact comply with the 
contract specification. 

The General Services Administration per- 
forms some of these inspection and testing 
services itself, others are performed by com- 
mercial laboratories who have been awarded 
contracts to provide these services, and still 
others are performed by other Government 
agencies through agreements with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. The extent to 
which each of the three methods are used 
depends upon a number of factors, the most 
important of which is the availability of such 
services already existing in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Other factors are the cost of equip- 
ment necessary to handle the tests, the avail- 
ability of qualified personnel to conduct the 
tests, and the speed and accuracy in which 
test results may be determined. 

Federal Government regulations require 
that actual acceptance or rejection of ma- 
terial purchased by the Government must 
be made by a paid full-time employee of the 


_ ments. 


Government. Testing services requiring the 
use of precision or laboratory equipment 
may be contracted for and the test results 
obtained therefrom may be used by the Gov- 
ernment employee as a basis for the accept- 
ance or rejection of material offered under a 
contract. The General Services Adminis- 
tration is now using 51 commercial labora- 
tories to test materials purchased by it. 
During July, August, and September, 2,551 
tests were performed by Government labora- 
tories, 2,338 tests were made by commer- 
cial laboratories; this makes a total of 4,889 
tests having been made during the 3-month 
period. 

Contracts to cover testing services required 
are made in two ways: 

1. Bids are requested in accordance with 
Government regulation for the services to 
be rendered. This procedure is used in the 
great majority of cases in order that quali- 
fied laboratories will have an opportunity to 
bid for Government services to be rendered. 

2. Contracts are negotiated for the serv- 
ices required. This procedure is used only 
in connection with emergency situations 
that develop and immediate action is neces- 
sary or for small value one-time require- 
It is not the desire of the General 
Services Administration to have prospective 
bidders on service contracts engage in s0- 
called cutthroat competition resulting in a 
bid price so low that the services cannot be 
rendered without drastically cutting corners 
to break even. It has been our experience 
when this situation does develop that the 
contractor and the Government both suffer 
loss of adequate and technical competence 
in performing the services desired. 

When a contract is awarded, GSA expects 
that the services will be performed in strict 
accordance with the contracts and also in 
accordance with the best ethics of commer- 
cial practice and of f-ofessional people. 
Neither does GSA desire, in any respect, to 
in4duence the results of sampling and test- 
ing. Our only wish is to know the true 
composition or physical characteristics of 
material under test. 

I wish to stress at this point the impor- 
tance proper sampling plays in the final 
analysis of the material. The laboratory 
analysis of a sample cannot be considered as 
the analysis of the let unless the sample 
tested is obtained in such a way that it can 
unqualifiedly be considered as truly repre- 
sentative of the lot. 

In most discussions with technical people 
concerning the qualifications to perform 
services, the competence of people and the 
equipment available the stress is laid on 
people and equipment in the laboratory. 
The competence of people and equipment to 
procure a proper sample for submission to 
the laboratory is lightly passed over. We 
have been involved in disputes with many 
suppliers of material concerning the results 
of tests, and in 9 times out of 10 the qual- 
ifications of the laboratory to perform the 
test is not under question but rather it 
is a question of whether the sample was 
adequate and properly taken. I strongly 
urge that more attention be given to the 
sampling processes than appears to have 
been given in the past. 

The General Services Administration is in 
the process of establishing small laboratories 
at regional warehouse sites. These labora- 
tories will handle routine acceptance tests 
of regular warehouse stock items. If tests 
require specialized equipment or a higher 
technical knowledge as found in the better 
equipped laboratories, we will call upon these 
laboratories to perform testing service for 
us. The GSA laboratories will be manned 
by competent technicians. The plan for es- 
tablishment of these laboratories was de- 
cided upon only after considerable investi- 
gation and full consideration of existing com- 
mercial and Government laboratory facil- 
ities. The cost of performing tests in these 
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new laboratories was also considered and 
only after all of the fact« collected indicated 
the desirability of the establishment of the 
laboratories did we go ahead with the pro- 
gram. Existing procedures and agreements 
and contracts for the sampling and testing 
of strategic and critical materials will be 
continued. 

The establishment of these laboratories 
will not reduce the GSA use of commercial 
laboratories except in a few acceptance tests 
of warehouse stock items. They will, how- 
ever, permit us to do considerably more 
routine acceptance testing of items than are 
now being made. They will clso permit us 
to use available funds to pay for testing 
services provided by commercial laboratories 
where a higher degree of technical compe- 
tence and equipment is necessary rather 
than to forego testing entirely as is now the 
case and accept material based upon visual 
inspection only. It is fully expected that 
our relations with commercial laboratories 
will be further extended under this plan 
and that the Government in turn will con- 
siderably increase its scope of tests on stores 
stock items distributed by the Federal Sup- 
ply Service than was previously the case. 

Commercial laboratories have performed 
excellent services for GSA in the past and 
they will continue to be a necessary adjunct 
ros the inspection and testing program of 

SA. 


What 1952 Means to You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. WAYNE MORSE (- 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MCRSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a letter from Mr. Mike Jenney, 
general manager, Pioneer Service Co., 
Inc., Eugene, Creg., dated January 1952. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PIONEER SERVICE Co., INC., 
Eugene, Oreg., January 1952. 
To the Clients of the Pioneer Service Co.: 

GENTLEMEN: So much water has gone over 
the dam this past year that it would make 
an awfully big lake if it were all poured into 
one body of water. This goes, also, for world 
events and the conflict of emotions that have 
kept the melting-pot boiling. This is the 
way the crystal ball for 1952 looks to me: 

I, WHAT 1952 MEANS TO YOU 

1. The Government’s armament program 
is supposed to call for $85,000,000,000. 

2. This war program has not got into full 
momentum as yet. 

3. Due to these facts, the cut-back on hard 
materials has stymied our economic condi- 
tions, which are governed more or less by 
steel and copper and other metals. But, as 
the year goes on, the war program will gain 
momentum, and the boom will again prevail 
to a large extent, as it did during the last 
war and through the past 2 or 3 years. 

Inflation has been headed off to a large 
degree. In fact, whenever you have more 
merchandise than you do money, that in 
itself helps to check inflation. 

The Christmas buying has not been up to 
expectations in a lot of places. Some mer- 
chants make the mistake of thinking, be- 
cause their business shows more volume in 
charge accounts, and possibly in cash yol- 
ume, that their volume of business must be 
greater. The volume may seem greater be- 
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cause the cost of everything has been higher, 
but the actual volume may be down. 

I don’t think there is a question in the 
world that the mining business, the cattle- 
raising business, and our agriculture will all 
be on a good, sound basis in 1952; and, nat- 
urally, their volume of business should be 
greater than in this past year. But, from 
what I can read, the lumber business will not 
be so good, because Government restrictions 
on the hard metals will slow down the build- 
ing trades; and, even with the Government 
buying lumber, “the lumber industry is not 

expected to be as prosperous as it was this 
past year. In one respect, that is going to 
be a brake on the earning power of other 
industries because 65 percent of all business 
from San Francisco to Vancouver, British 
Coluinbia, hinges on lumber. There are 
thousands of men who have been working in 
our forests and mills who probably will not 
be so employed this year; and I imagine that 
their earning power will be curtailed in most 
industries in which they will find employ- 
ment. Even so, our national income is 
bound to be large. 

Taxes will increase after the first of the 
year, and that in itself will help to curtail 
retail buying. Even the cut-back that the 
Government is making in steel is not going 
to hurt too much in the making of cars, 
washers, radios, sweepers, furniture, and 
some other electrical contrivances. Peoples’ 
resistance to high prices the last 6 months 
has proven beyond a doubt that they them- 
selves can head-off inflation by not buying. 
The fact that Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
Roebuck have announced price cuts in their 
new catalogues is the best basis for our 
knowing that prices are beginning to level 
off. 

Food stuffs and rentals and taxes are the 
three things that absorb most of the earn- 
ings of the people who have been on set 
salaries. The people who have been for- 
tunate enough to have their salaries tied to 
the scale of wages and working conditions 
by the labor unions, like employees of Gen- 
eral Motors and some of the other larger 
corporations, haven’t been affected. 

But even with all of these facts staring us 

the face, the year 1952 should, as a whole, 
be good; and I think that we all can look 
ahead to that. Even if a truce should be 
signed in a that doesn't mean peace. 
Never again, I think, will the American peo- 
ple be caught napping as we were the last 
two times. The Government means to tell 
Russia where to head-in, as the law of 
force is all that these Russians and their 
satellites seem to understand. For this rea- 
son, the Government spending program is 
supposed to gain momentum, and 1952 and 
1953 cannot help being good years. 
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observations. One man’s guess seems 

as good as another’s; but I believe, 

mtiemen, that if you will take the figures 

facts that I have here laid before you, 

you will see that there is no reason to be 

pessimistic—rather, that there is good reason 

to be optimistic. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mike JENNEY, 
General Manager. 


A Literary Letter From India 


na 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


LY 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Literary Letter From India” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on January 6, 1952, and tells of Soviet 
books in India and our failure to com- 
pete effectively with them. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

A Literary Letrer From INDIA 
(By S. Rajee) 

Bompay.—“Red” books are read by more 
and more people in India today. It is not 
that Indians are becoming more Communist- 
minded or more interested in communism, 
but that these books ere widely available— 
and incredibly cheap. The price of Indian- 
made volumes is regularly 10 to 20 times 
higher than Moscow-produced works. And, 
more, under an apparently generous Soviet 
subsidy, these imports are of good quality— 
nicely got up and printed on good paper. 
One of the Communist bargains is Lenin's 
Selected Works, a volume of 600 pages, close- 
ly printed and well bound, priced at about 
40 cents. (Sheafs of hundreds of pages from 
the book are available at 20 cents and even 
less.) 

Soviet magazines maintain the same un- 
dercutting price level. And their quality is 
good; they interest all classes of the liter- 
ate—apart from Communists themselves, 
fellow travelers, and sympathizers—for at 
the few annas (cents) they cost they are the 
best bargains on the newsstand today, except 
perhaps for a very few American magazines, 
The fortnightly New Times, the weekly Soviet 
Union, the bimonthly Soviet Woman, and the 
monthly for intellectuals, Soviet Literature, 
are all well circulated, reaching nearly 90 
percent of the literate in India. 

In addition to the Russian-produced pub- 
lications, there are native-language books 
and periodicals put out by the Soviét-sub- 
sidized agencies in India. The fellow trav- 
eler publisher finds in this field a lucrative 
and steady source of income. Occasionally 
the non-Red and nonpink publisher is ap- 
proached deviously and persuaded to bring 
out a Communist book. This done, he finds 
that the whole edition is swiftly bought up 
by persons unknown—how to be distributed 
and et what price he never knows. Still, he 
has made a quick end good profit, and he is 
tempted to issue some other Communist 
book on his own the next time. While a 
serious publisher will have to wait and sell 
slowly. a translation of a classic published in 
an edition of 3,000 copies in Tamil, a Tamil 
translation of an undistinguished Stalin 
prize book (most of the volumes sent into 
India from Moscow seem to have received 
this honor) will be snapped up. 

Soviet literature in India is not distrib- 
uted only in cities like Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta; it reaches into the interior as well. 
A Socialist leader tells how, after addressing 
& mass meeting in the south of India on the 
dangers of communism, he was approached 
by an enthusiastic listener who wanted his 
autogreph. The listener held up a book for 
the autograph. The speaker found it to be 
a well-thumbed, pencil-annotated Moscow 
edition of a Communist classic. 

This alarming popularity of Red books is 
recent and is growing rapidly (books from 
China are among the latest imports). Till 
1946 the British Government in India hed 
banned such books, and it is only in these 
last 5 years that the situation has been devel- 
oping, abetted by the Communist zealots. 
Soviet literary wares are cried from crowded 
pavements in cities like Bombay and in 
otherwise quiet corners of the remotest vil- 
lages. The claim that over 300,000 copies 
of a short biography of Stalin have been 
sold in 1 year in India is not unbelievable, 
considering the price (14 annas), its good 
paper and printing, and the fanatic enthu- 
siasm of its venders. 
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It must be admitted, certainly, that this 
is successful propaganda. Worse, British, 
American, and Indian books (i. e., the coun- 
terpropaganda) are so expensive in comparie 
son with the Soviet product as to be almost 
unevident on the market. Clearly, cheap 
and well-printed democratic literature is a 
great and immediate necessity in India. 


The Cost cf the Mutual Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS >) 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES ‘NV 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “It’s Too Much Money,” published 
in the Washington Daily News of March 
7, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It’s Too MucH Monty 


The President’s message to Congress on his 
Mutual Security program, and his speech last 
night on the same subject, suggest that Mr. 
Truman may have failed in the haberdashery 
business by giving away his goods before the 
cash customers had a chance to buy them. 

This thought is prompted by the number 
of nations Mr. Truman has placed on the 
American relief rolls, despite the fact that 
they have ample cash or credit to supply 
their own needs. 

Our Government can go broke, too, by 
continuing to give India our wheat while 
Paying cash for her manganese and jute— 
and by taxing our people to buy arms for 
nations which refuse to tax themselves. 

The past year’s record also raises the sus- 
Picion that Mr. Truman might have given 
socks to people who did not wear shoes, had 
there been any such in his trade territory 
when he was a Missouri clothier. 

The United States has been doing much 
the same thing—buying trucks, tractors, and 
combines for peasants who do not know how 
to use a hoe or a rake. Mr. Truman wants 
to do a lot more of the same next year. 

The late Dr. H. G. Bennett kept such non- 
sense under control while he headed the 
point 4 program. He was a practical man 
who understood the problems of backward 
areas. But he had not been dead many days 
until the spread-the-wealth boys were scat- 
tering our cash to the four winds. He told 
a friend shortly before his death that he did 
not see how he could make intelligent use of 
$80,000,000 during the current year. Now 
the President wants more than $600,000,000 
for next year. That should buy free neckties 
for everybody. 

Going on to the rearmament section of the 
President’s prog’am, it is not mutual, neither 
does it promise security. 

The figure of $7,900,000,000 he has recom- 
mended to Congress for military and sapport- 
ing assistance for other nations was not 
taken out of the air, according to Mr. Tru- 
man. There is nothing in either of his 
speeches to show how else he arrived at the 
figure. The division of the money by geo- 
graphic areas of itself subjects the whole 
program to question. 

Out of the total of $5,350,000,000 for so- 
catled direct military assistance, Western 
Europe is down for $4,070,000,000. The Near 
East and Africa would get $606,000,000. Asia 
and the Pacific are due for only $611,000,000. 
Will this latter sum arm Japan, the Philip- 
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pines, Formosa, and South Korea, so that our 
troops can come home? It costs $293,000,000 
to equip a single armored division. Surely 
all Asia will need more than two. Or are 
Americans going to continue to do most of 
the fighting? 

Nothing in either of Mr. Truman’s speeches 
makes a case for this heavy favoring of West- 
ern Europe. On the contrary, he admits 
that of the 50 divisions which have been 
promised General Eisenhower, only about 
half are to be on active duty. This means 
the addition of only five divisions. If all of 
those are armored divisions, the total cost 
would be only $1,465,000,000 if we supplied 
it all, which we should not under a mutual 
program. 

We suspect that the President’s figure of 
$7,900,000,000 can be sliced a third, or per- 
haps in half, without doing much damage, 
for no real security is promised for next 
year anyway. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION no REMARKS. Y 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared recently in the Saturday Evening 
Post an editorial in which the St. Law- 
rence seaway was referred to as a Fair 
Deal project. The Milwaukee Journal 
answered that editorial by an editorial 
published in the March 7 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, and reprinted in this 
morning’s Washington Post. I think it 
is a complete answer to a very fallacious 
statement. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Seaway Farr Deat? My Ere! 

The St. Lawrence seaway is a Fair Deal 
project, says the Saturday Evening Post in 
a current editorial, and just another ad- 
ministration plan to spend money; it ought 
to get further study. 

What ought to get further study is the 
project's history, which has about as much 
Pair Deal flavor to it as Wall Sireet or the 
high tariff movement. 

The seaway plan got its start back in 1895 
under that well-known Fair Dealer, Grover 
Cleveland, who espoused the great lideral 
and spendthrift theory that “while the peo- 
ple should patriotically and cheerfully sup- 
port their Government, its functions do not 
include support of the people.” President 
Cleveland appointed thy American members 
of a United States-Canadian deep waterways 
commission. The commission, after study- 
ing faithfully under those other Fair Dealers, 
William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, 
came up with the first recommendation for 
the seaway. 

When “Fair Dealer” William Howard Taft 
took over the presidency, a boundary water 
treaty was signed between the United States 
and Canada, establishing an international 
joint commission which worked on seaway 
plans. The Commission worked for some 
years, stymied somewhat during the admin- 
istration of Fair Dealer Woodrow Wilson be- 
cause of World War I. 

Then it held hearings across the United 
States and Canada during the administra- 
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tion of ‘Fair Dealer” Warren Harding, and 
filled 60 volumes with seaway testimony. It 
reported in favor of the seaway to that other 
great Fair Dealer, Calvin Coolidge. 

Mr. Coolidge was so anxious to waste 
money that he immediately named a United 
States commission to push seaway plans and 
named Fair Dealer Herbert Hoover as chair- 
man. Under President Coolidge a joint board 
of engineers developed full plans for the 
project. 

When Fair Dealer Hoover took over the 
Government he pushed the seaway plans. 
By 1932 a treaty was signed between the 
United States and Canada to get the seaway 
built. 

By that time, however, President Franklin 
Roosevelt had taken over. He followed the 
precedent and recommended the seaway to 
the Senate. The Senate rejected the treaty. 
The fight continued ever since, most recently 
under an agreement with Canada that re- 
quires not only the Senate but the House 
to approve before it can be put in effect. 

A Fair Deal project? Come, now. It needs 
further study? It’s been studied for 57 years. 
We're used to misleading arguments against 
the seaway, but let’s at least not pretend it’s 


something new dreamed up by President 


Truman as a way to increase the national 
debt. 





Opposition of American Women To 
a 73 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS LL 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I have received a letter from Mrs. A. B. 
Fedunyak, president, Ukrainian National 
Women’s League of America, Chicago, 
Til, asking that I inform the Senate that 
the women of the United States sincerely 
hope and pray for the downfall of com- 
munism and for the early restoration of 
true freedom to all enslaved people be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

I ask tnanimous consent to have Mrs. 
Fedunyak’s letter inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UKRAINIAN NATIONAL WOMEN'S 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., March 6, 1952. 
Hon. Senator MarGcaret CHASE SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SeNaTOR SMITH: Enclosed is a copy 
of a letter which we have sent to Representa- 
tive M. Cuurcn, who is a Representative from 
our State. This letter was signed by more 
than 600 women, many of whom are escapees 
from Communist oppression and who are 
well aware of life in the United States as 
compared to life behind the iron curtain. 

We would greatly appreciate your inform- 
ing the United States Senate that the women 
of the United States sincerely hope and pray 
for the downfall of communism and for the 
early restoration of true freedom to all en- 
slaved people behind the iron curtain. 

We are sure that the women of America 
are united in their wishes for Ukrainian, 
Russian, Lithuanian, etc., women to possess 
che enmee Seeademe thet we. ase so Sortunate 
to possess. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. A. B. Fepunyak, President. 














Conditions in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 54 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an excerpt from a letter written 
by Dr. Walter U. Kennedy, of New Castle, 
Ind., under date of December 27, 1951, to 
the worshipful master cf Pyramid Lodge 
of St. Louis, Mo. I am indebted to R. S. 
Lorimier of St. Louis for making avail- 
able to me this interesting statement by 
a careful observer on a recent trip to 
Europe. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This summer I spent some months in 
Europe again, observing with dismay, the 
fairly constant pattern of deterioration which 
has followed every adoption of socialism. 
England is hungry, ill-clothed, with over- 
whelming taxation. Rations of food are in- 
sufficient; they may buy only utility goods 
which means second quality, all first class 
goods being reserved for export and pur- 
chase by tourists. 

There is plenty of work, but it is be- 
cause they have adopted the fallacy of lim- 
ited hours, the average work week being 30 
hours, which even with higher pay, is in- 
sufficient for normal living. Housing is in- 
adequate; they are allowed but 44 ton of coal 
for the winter. There has been no rebuilding 
of bomb destroyed buildings; in London 
alone, one cannot go 6 blocks without seeing 
houses exactly as they were left in 1940 after 
the bombs fell. 

Their treasury is broke and they have lived 
since 1940 on a succession of American dol- 
lars, first, Lend-lease, then a $3,000,000,000 
loan, then Marshall Plan and I think Church- 
ill will come back to us for more. Still 
they won't give up the socialistic doctrines. 
Grover Cleveland once said, “The people 
should support the government, not the gov- 
ernment support the people.” It is as true 
today as in 1886, but the British continue to 
expect doles and subsidies at our expense. 

The Dutch are prosperous, but they work 
and have no socialism. The Danes are pros- 
perous, but they still believe in work and 
have no socialistic governmental help. Co- 
penhagen is one of the loveliest cities cf 
Europe. Clean, bright, lots of food, but men 
stand on their own feet, as we formerly did. 

Western Germany is a land of lost hope, 
despair, and poverty. The villages are un- 
kempi and dirty, the stores have small stocks, 
the people are poorly dressed, the farms look 
deserted. It bears little resemblance to the 
old Germany. In Hamburg and Bremen 
there are yet hundreds of acres of unrebuilt 
houses, mute evidences of the accuracy of 
American bombers. Belgium shook off so- 
cialism and is busy and prosperous as ever. 

Paris is but an imitation of that old-time 
brilliant city. Their money has depreciated 
until it is almost worthless and prices have 
soared to astronomical heights. A decent 
meal costs a thousand francs instead of the 
old-time 10. A suit of clothes is 75,000 
francs, and even a newspaper is 50 francs. 
They are still enmeshed in communism and 
socialism, and live in a governmental chaos. 

None of these countries like us except for 
our money. They are much less apprehen- 
sive of war than we are and they frankly 
say we have the duty of supplying them 





“both money-and men. Most of their people 
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never heard of United Nations, and any 
notion that there will be a joint state or even 
a joint army does not take into consideration 
their fierce nationalism and utter inability 
and disinclination to work together. Eisen- 
hower, even with his superb ability, faces an 
impossible task. 

In the end, after spending months in these 
countries, I return feeling that we are wast- 
ing our resources and we will, in the end, sur- 
vive only as we attain sufficient strength to 
hold our own against all comers. 

Wherever socialism has penetrated, there 
is turmoil, poverty, and disentegration. 

One returns from Europe thanking God he 
is American and yet concerned over the 
socialistic inroads in our own affairs of the 
last 20 years. 


Why The Bandwagen’s Still Waiting ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS °}? 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Why the Bandwagon’s Still 
Waiting,” published in the Bangor Daily 
News of March 1-2, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHY THE BanDWAGON’s..STILL WAITING 
(By Reginald Wright Kauffman) 


What step was he to take next? He must 
either advance or recede; and it was impos- 
sible to advance without peril, or to recede 
without humiliation.” So wrote Macaulay 
about an English King; so Americans are ask- 
ing about the reigning United States Presi- 
dent, who approaches the role of a male 
Christina of Sweden, abdicating her throne 
on impulse, then trying to regain it on 
caprice. 

“I don’t see how Mr. Truman can refuse to 
be a candidate!” sighs perpetual Congress- 
man SaBatH. Millions see that well enough. 
Few, however, understand just why Harry S. 
Truman tempts the fate of Davy Crockett, 
who was too late for his own wedding. 

Some observers believe that the President's 
hesitancy is sharp Pendergast politics—that 
he expects, by keeping silent, to excite a 
clamorous draft from a public bewitched 
through his feats of wastefulness. Such 
commentators are refuted by the clear de- 
cline of his popularity under increasing ex- 
posures of his administration's corruption. 

Other observers there are who attribute 
his abnormally protracted pause to that 
morbid imitation of his predecessor which 
has characterized the rest of his official atti- 
tudes. He does lack originality, does suffer 
from what the dithered Freud described as 
“an inferiority complex”; to futile reaction 
against these defects should be charged some 
of his truculence, tantrums, and sartorial 
eccentricities. Whereas, however, F. D. R. 
never fooled anybody by his pretense of not 
intending to extend. his tenure of office, 
H. S. T. gives convincing evidence of really 
not having yet made up his mind. 

He himself calls what he is doing “per- 
sonal deliberation.” He is mistaken. 

Personal deliberation resembles private 
prayer; it does not interrupt its processes 
to hint one decision to a press conference, 
a@ contrary decision to a Congressman, a 


third to a luncheon party, then begin all 
over again with a visiting couturiere, and 
so On and so on, blowing hot and cold alter- 
nately until, trritability boiling over, it orders 
newspapers to ask no more questions. 

Last year, Mr. Truman “knew what he 
Was goin” to do, but wouldn't tell till ready”; 
last week, he “hadn’t decided.” One morn- 
ing, another term would kill him, but he 
would accept martydom in order to manufac- 
ture world peace—more than 100,000 United 
States casualties in Korea, $100,000,000,000 
for war. Next noon: “The Presidency is 
hard work, but I love it.” 

Between John, Duke of Marlborough, and 
Prime Minister Winston, there lived another 
Churchill—Charles, who has been too greatly 
neglected and who, in a poem called “The 
Candidate,” wrote: 


“Convine’d, I change (can any man do 
more?) 

And have not greater patriots changed 
before? 

Changed, I at once (can any man do less?) 

Without a single blush that change con- 
fess.” 


Mr. Truman’s complete cfficial record pre- 
s* its the same crazy-quilt of hesitation and 
shifting that he is presenting now; on Pots- 
dam, Stalin, the cold war, China, Korea, even 
on examples of bribery and treason, on do- 
mestic policies—except the policy of squan- 
dering the people’s money. Latterly, even his 
once boasted ‘political loyalties have become 
so sordid as to resemble the loves of that 
Countess Carlisfe whose fickleness shocked 
easy-going Lamartine: H. S. T.’s vow today 
to retain an appointee in office becomes the 
signal for the poor man’s dismissal tomorrow. 

Denominate it by any term you choose. 
Name it instability as did Biblical Jacob, 
name it infirmity of purpose as Shakespeare 
did, Mr. Truman’s disease is vacillation. 
That is progressive and, at last, emotionally 
fatal. 

We are left with Just one conclusion: Our 
President is‘no such Longfellow maiden as 
he last week proclaimed himself, “standing 


‘with reluctant feet where the brook and river 


meet.” He wants the nomination-plus-elec- 
tion for his pride’s sake; but, for his pride’s 
sake, he wceuld rather surrender the nomina- 
tion by seemingly voluntary sacrifice than 
lose face by frankly seizing the nomination 
at the convention and then being frankly 
denied the election at the polls. 

If he finally convinces himself that he can 
win, he will run for another term, next No- 
vember—of course, only in the interests of 
universal peace. If he finally feels that he 
cannot be elected, he will nominate one of 
his remaining Democrat friends as his whip- 
ping boy, a convenient scapegoat—of course, 
only in the interests of the Democrat Party. 


Reaffirmation of Views and Position With 
Respect to TCA Program and Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \, 
or q 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 0 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a memoran- 
dum under date of February 28, 1952, 
from the Board of Consultants to the 
Food, Agriculture, and Resources Devel- 
opment Staff, Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Department of State, to 
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Clayton E. Whipple, Director, Food, Ag- 

riculture, and Resources Development 

Staff, Technical Cooperation Adminis- 

tration, on the reaffirmation of views 

and position of the Board with respect 
to TCA program and policies. 

I am so favorably impressed with the 
point of view expressed in this memo- 
randum that I think it desirable that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 28, 1952. 

To: Clayton E. Whipple, Director, Food, 
Agricuiture, and Resources Development 
Staff, Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Department of State. 

From: Board of Consultants to the Food, 
Agriculture, and Resources Development 
Staff, Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Departmeat of State. 

Subject: Reaffirmation of views and position 
of board with respect to TC’. program and 
policies. 

PREA?<BLE 


We recognize the presrures arising from 
considerations of the psychological impacts 
and subsequent prestige created by the size 
of appropriations for use in countr'ss con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, we believe the TCA 
program as related to food, agriculture, and 
resources development should be confined to 
the originally stated objective of helping 
people to help themselves, rather than to be 
utilized as an «xpedient to attain political 
and/or military-policy objectives. 

The current wide acceptance and popu- 
larity of the technical cooperation concept 
has been based on the soundness of a pro- 
gram to increase food production and im- 
prove health and living standards through 
the medium of mass education and exchange 
of technical know-how. 

We believe that this basic principle must 
be maintained if the American public is going 
to continue to support technical coopera- 
tion, that is, point 4. 

As guarantees that the technical coopera- 
tion character of the program will be pre- 
served, we recommerd that the following 
program policies be continued and em- 
phasized: 

A. Point 4 ts a program of the American 
people. As such, we believe it should insure 
that the resources of the many nongovern- 
mental organizations now working in the 
foreign field are utilized to the fullest extent 
possible in program development and opera- 
tion. We recommend that immediate steps 
be taken to determine the extent of these 
resources and to effect a fully coordinated 
program. 

B. We feel that all country programs 
should be on a truly collaborative basis and 
that, to that end, each cooperating country 
should make contributions of both person- 
nel and funds. The final objective of each 
TCA program should be to develop local 
leadership within the country tc meke ce: 
tain of the continuation of the program to 
the desired end. 

C. Money means nothing unless we have 
stafls who can spend it wisely. Therefcre, 
we suggest that programs be projected and 
funds appropriated only as competent and 
proven personnel, both in the United States 
and in the country itself, are potentially 
available. 

D. We recommend an immediate study of 
specifications for civil-service appointments 
that will insure the recruitment of the best 
available men for point 4 service. This study 
should include specifications for men of 
junior level, both in salary and experience. 

E. We believe the above because our col- 
lective foreign experience has shown that 
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pumping large sums of money or grants of 

equipment into underdeveloped countries 

sets up social and economic forces which 
will defeat the long-range objectives of 

point 4. 

For instance, these large sums or grants— 

1. May lead to misuse of funds and equip- 
ment. 

2. Are temporary palliatives which often 
diminish local initiatives. 

8 Are usually not fully absorbed into the 
local underdeveloped economies. 

4. Provide work, equipment, or techniques 
which cannot or may not be maintained or 
supported after United States aid is with- 
drawn. 

5 Lead to oversized projects which are 
often physically, economically, or socially 
unsound because of lack of time and data 
for proper planning. 

REAFFIRMATION OF THE SUPPORT OF THE BOARD 
OF CONSULTANTS OF THE VIEWS AND POSITION 
OF DR, HENRY BENNETT, LATE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
The late Dr. Henr, Bennett believed that, 

aside from the “immorality of great (lavish) 
gifts,” the resulting inefficient operations and 
the frequent strengthening of the hands of 
exploiters would further intensify the very 
situation which now lies at the root of the 
world turmoil. 

On the day before he left on his fatal trip, 
Dr. Bennett left the following instructions, 
which embody the essence of his philosophy 
and to which this board subscribes un- 
reservedly : 

“1. I made a very strong argument before 
Congress and in my public addresses for the 
preservation of the character and the iden- 
tity of the point 4 program. I have had 
Mr. Webb's (Under Secretary of State) and 
the President's personal support in this. 
Congress shaped the legislation in such a 
way that it thought the character and the 
identity of the point 4 program had been 
preserved. We must not now lose it by any 
act of our own. We must take care to see 
that it is preserved as the program which 
the President presented to the Nation and 
to the world. We must see to it that it is 
preserved as the program which all of us 
together have described since the organiza- 
tion of TCA. 

“2. The program we have described to Con- 
gress and to the public is a simple, down-to- 
earth, self-help program designed primarily 
to assist other peoples in increasing their 
food production, bettering their health con- 
ditions, and improving their educational 
systems. It is my view that the cost of this 
program, which will be effective only if it 
is pitched on a long-term basis, should be 
enough to finance a broad, dynamic tech- 
nical cooperation effort, but not to include 
large-scale grants-in-aid. This has been my 
consistent position and conviction and I 
must be faithful to it. 

“3. It is my desire that we press forward 
as rapidly as possible with all of our pro- 
gram, but without spending money reck- 
lessly. It would be far better for everyone 
concerned if we turned back unneeded mon- 
ey to the taxpayers rather than waste it on 
unsound projects.” 

This board feels, however, that TCA must 
not get so absorbed in the problems of pro- 
duction that we neglect better preservation, 
utilization, and distribution. We must also 
on request, be ready to advise the peuple of 
tho underdeveloped countries in improving 
their own land-tenure patterns in develop- 
ing their credit facilities and in s 


efficient marketing of their products. Dr. 
Bennett thought that these things must be 
created by the people themselves. He be- 
lieved that the soundest approach is by edu- 
cating the people so they can train their 
Own corps of experts and become the mas- 
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ters of their own economic destinies. Toall your soup spoon or how to dress when you 


of this we subscribe. 


Haroip B. ALLEN, 

Director of Education, Near East 
Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

L. G. Licurtt, 

Executive Director, National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

J. Sruart RvSSELL, 
Farm Editor, the Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa, 
ABNER BOWEN, 
a and Businessman, Delpht, 
Joun H. REISNER, 

Executive Secretary, Agricultural 

Missions, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wa. A. SCHOENFELD, 

Dean Emeritus and Organization 

Consultant, Corvallis, Oreg. 
RAYMOND W. MILLER, 

Consultant, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, United Nations, 
and Lecturer, Harvard Graduate 
ee of Business Administra- 





Potshots at Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 21 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE N 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the following ar- 
ticle entitled “Potshots at Politics,” by 
Niel J. Bulger, which appeared in the 
Waterbury American, February 23, 1952: 





PoTsHOTS aT PoLiTics 
(By Nigi J. Bulger) 
Reporters Government and poli- 


tics are frequently asked: “What are the 
requirements for being a good politician?” 
It’s a tough question, because every citizen 
has his own idea of what constitutes a poli- 
tician and these are seldom in accord with 
one another. 

This week Harmon Genlot, the public-re- 
lations man, forwarded to potshots an ad- 
dress by James A. Farley, who, in this ob- 
server's humble opinion, is the greatest 
politician of the twentieth century. Last 
June tle former Postmaster General told the 
faculty, alumni, and student body of Ithaca 
College that the key to success in any en- 
deavor, but particularly in politics, is the 
ability to “reach the hearts and minds of 
men.” 

The man whose political logic was so 
powerful as to direct the persuasion of a 
majority of the people in all but two States 
to reelect President Roosevelt in 1936, ex- 
plained that it is difficult to put into exact 
form just how this art can be pursued most 


something or buy 

friendly and helpful, must have what I shall 
call good manners. Now, good manners is 
something more than knowing how to hold 


go to a church wedding. It is much more 
than capacity to say the pleasant but in- 
sincere thing. It is much more than mere 
tact. It is to feel, and, above all, to show 
that you have a genuine concern in others. 
It means caring for peonle, respecting them, 
treating them as equals, and sharing their 
fears and earthly concerns and their ideals. 
When these matters are felt and shown, 
there neer be no fear about winning confi- 
dence and winning friends, for this atti- 
tude will make itself known in a hundred 
Ways.” 

Next in importance to good manners, Mr. 
Farley rated good humor as the mark of 
an able politician, and he emphasized that 
he wasn’t referring to chocolate-covered ice 
cream. 

“What I mean,” he said, “is the mani- 
festation in all outward dealings with the 
public of a calm and friendly disposition. 
This is especially true in politics. We have 
learned in that very complex art that the 
most certain way that a man can defeat 
himself is to get angry. People are not in- 
terested in other peoples’ angers. Anger does 
not attract; it repels. It causes the victim 
to say and do things that he would not 
otherwise say and do. He loses his balance 
of judgment. He makes mistakes. He re- 
veals defects in his own personality and in 
his own ideas. He lays himself wide open to 
debate. Sometimes it is not easy to main- 
tain a calm attitude, but success in life, in 
any profession, and success in attaining our 
Own peace of mind is only gained by meeting 
situations with a smile, by turning aside 
criticism and the ill-natured attacks of oth- 
ers with calmness and courtesy.” 

It’s no wonder that in or out of public 
office, Mr. Farley renvains the most respected 
public figure of his time. 





Times and Conditions in Eugene, Oreg. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4h 


or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE L,. 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
State there is a man by the name of 
Mike Jenney, who i$ general manager of 
the Pioneer Service Co., Inc., who mt 
only is a very able business man, but s 
also a very interesting grass-roots phi- 
losopher. I consider him a very good 
barometer of public opinion in that re- 
gion of the country. He occasionally 
publishes in connection with his Pioneer 
Service Co. a letter to his constituents 
which receives rather wide circulation in 
the northwest area. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpis 
from his letter of December 1951 printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PIONEER SERVICE Co., INC., 
Eugene, .. December 1951. 

GENTLEMEN: * * * 

THE TIMES AND CONDITIONS AND THE WAY I FIND 
THEM 

Eight weeks ago when I started on my trip 
from Eugene across the State of Oregon into 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, I made up my 
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mind that I would try to find out, if possible, 
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what is the matter with business. Natu- 
rally, living here on this side of the Cascade 
Mountains in the lumber capital of the 
world where high wages are being paid, I 
was surprised when I picked up the local 
papers to see the number of sales that were 
being advertised, and the way the merchants 
were complaining. I thought, if it is tough 
where wages like these are being paid, what 
is it like east of the mountains? After I 
checked in with the merchants in central 
Oregon, and on over into Burns and John 
Day and the cattle country, I found the mer- 
chants there were complaining also—but not 
so much, as there were not so many people 
there who had been laid off on account of 
the drought as there had been west of the 
Cascades. When I got into the extreme 
eastern part of Oregon, in Baker and Mal- 
heur Counties, and on into western Idaho, I 
heard the same complaints. Then, as I got 
down into central Idaho and the Magic Val- 
ley, as it is called, I still heard complaints. 
In Nevada the conditions and the complaints 
were the same. When I came back to Je- 
rome, Idaho, we had our sales meeting and 
we talked with our men from Utah, and 
learned that conditions and complaints 
there were the same. Then I began to under- 
stand that it doesn’t make any difference 
whether a man lives at the seashore or in 
the high Cascades, or in the cattle and the 
farming regions; general conditions are vir- 
tually identical. 

After talking to businessmen, from bankers 
on down, to doctors, to hospitals, and to men 
in the automobile trade and the building 
trades, as well as checking in with the large 
department store chains, I found that every- 
one is short of money and that credit is be- 
ing more extensively asked for than at any 
time before in the last 6 years. 

Now, it does seem to me that the general 
public are harder to convince of the true 
conditions than one would naturally sup- 
pose; they don’t want to come down and live 
within their means, and therefore they are 
still living over their heads. Many of them 
are tied up in consumer credit, buying cars, 
washers, radios, furniture, and other equip- 
ment; and the average farmer is as badly 
oversold as is his city cousin. He has 
bought more farm equipment than he can 
pay for, and, since the country has been 
electrified, he has been buying electrical gad- 
gets, such as radios, washing machines, and 
frigidaires, as well as family cars and pick- 
ups, and also building new homes. So, even 
with the high prices of the things he is sell- 
ing, he still is hollering. 

The cattlemen are in a different category. 
(A number of years ago, I can remember 
when the cattlemen were so badly involved 
in mortgages that they didn’t think they 
would ever pay out.) Strange as this may 
seem, when I asked a number of the bankers 
in a number of different localities through- 
out these States, “Who is saving money?”— 
with the exception of one banker in western 
Idaho—they told me it was the cattlemen 
and the farmers. 

You can readily see what the score is. 

While the lumber industry, I imagine, is 
one of the leading industries in the North- 
west, the laying off of some 15,000 loggers 
in Oregon during the summer months hurt 
the merchants who were carrying the loggers 
and the mill employees. 

All of this has a direct bearing on the 
businessman, and conditions throughout the 
States of Oregon, Idaho, California, Wash- 
ington, Utah, and Nevada, because, with good 
roads and transportation that is in. this 
vast territory, these States are being brought 
more closely together, and naturally any- 
thing as vital as the drought of this past 
summer affects everybody in this trade area. 

Another thing that has quite a few busi- 
nessmen east of the Cascades worried is the 


number of men who are leaving the differ- 
ent towns there and going to the coast to 
work in the war plants and on the big dams 
that are being constructed. These people 
are leaving a bunch of unpaid bills, and 
with the working capital of these merchants 
so badly tied up in their inventories and 
slow accounts on their books, and with the 
attitude that the banks are now being forced 
to take in regard to loaning money to mer- 
chants who would like to put up these large 
inventories for collateral, these merchants 
are feeling the pinch. That is one reason 
why there are so many cut-rate sales today. 
Many of these merchants have been oversold 
and are trying to unload in order to get the 
Capital they need to work with. 

After the last war, when all the merchants 
were out of things, and when su many inex- 
perienced men went into business, it was 
easy for all to “get by” because people were 
clamoring and battling for the things they 
had been deprived of for so long. Many of 
these younger businessmen had never been 
in business before, and consequently they 
hadn't built up their credit rating with their 
wholesale houses and their banks. These 
rven are now suffering because they had 
had no past experience in business and 
didn’t know what war conditions could do 
to them. Again, it is a survival of the fit- 
test. The older men know the score, while 
the younger ones do not. That is what is 
making our banks so skittish about loaning 
moncy—and you can’t blame them. They 
are trying to protect your money, and if they 
loaned it as the average businessman does 
his stock, they wouldn’t have any money. 

A men could write a catalog on the dif- 
ferent ideas that are being placed before the 
people by our economists and magazines, 
such as U. S. News, Nation’s Business, and 
the different columnists who write for 
all our leading papers. For instance, I am 
looking at one article which states that 
“public relief reaches new record despite 
high employment and top pay.” It says 
that “in this country today 1 person out of 
26 is receiving some kind of welfare relief; 
the taxpayers last year put up $2,300,000,000, 
more than twice as much as for such pay- 
ments back in the depression year of 1930— 
yet the country is experiencing the greatest 
boom in its history, with practically full em- 
ployment and a national income approxi- 
mately three times that of the 1930 figure. 
This seemingly contradictory situation is 
perhaps one of the most puzzling aspects 
of our current economy, for it would seem 
at first glance that in good times like the 
present, the need for welfare payments would 
decrease rather than increase. Yet today, 
some 5,700,000 persons collect relief in one 
form or another, a number considerably 
greater than at any time before in our 
history.” 

This simply bears out what I found in my 
travels in the last 8 weeks. The tightness 
of money is being felt by all businessmen, 
and, naturally, by all other people. Conse- 
quently, the money turn-over is slower and 
the businessmen and others, being less flush, 
find the going that much tougher. That is 
what I meant at the beginning of this letter 
when I said “When the chips are down and 
the going is the toughest, can you take it?” 

According to the U. 5. News, the $4,000 
man of 1939 needs $9,000 now. Well, if the 
$4,000 man is in that shape, what about the 
vast number of people who are now trying 
to live on all the way from $75 a month to 
$250 and $300 a month which covers the ma- 
jority of the workers. 

- 7 s « * 


Sincerely yours, 
MIKE JENNEY, 
General Manager, Pioneer Service Co., Inc. 
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New San Francisco Bay Crossing 
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HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER A} 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES i 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Nr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of the official bulletin of the 
San Francisco Labor Council contained 
a very interesting article entitled ‘“The 
Next Bay Crossing.” This is a particu- 
larly timely discussion of the kind of 
a bay crossing which nearly all of the 
people of San Francisco desire in the 
immediate future, because at this time 
the California Legislature is consider- 
ing thie very problem. 

The article follows: 


Tue Next Bay CrossInc 


Eventually there will be many bridges 
across San Francisco Bay, linking the cities 
of San Francisco, the peninsula, the north 
and east bay. There will be probably, 
steel bridges and concrete bridges, draw 
bridges and suspension bridges, low-level 
and high-level bridges, tubes and tunnels, 
providing direct and easy communication 
between all sections of the bay area. 
There will be facilities for public and rail 
transportation as well as for automobile 
and truck traffic. 

All this is necessary, logical, and inevi- 
table. But it is far in the future. And 
right now the San Francisco Bay area needs 
a bridge, one bridge—an additional con- 
nection between San Francisco and the 
east bay to ease the strain on the present 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 

There are three main questions about 
this prospective bridge: 

Where? 

What kind? 

When? 

Where should the next San Francisco Bay 
bridge be located? ‘ook at the outline map 
on page 3. It shows San Francisco Bay 
and its major cities. At the top of the 
map, joining downtown San Francisco and 
downtown Oakland, is the present bay 
bridge. At the lower end of the bay link- 
ing San Mateo and Hayward, is the San 
Mateo Bridge. And in the central section 
of the bay, roughly midway between the 
existing bridges is the spot visualized by the 
San Francisco Labor Council and many 
other groups as the ideal and logical loca- 
tion of the next bridge. 


CANDLESTICK POINT-BAY FARM 


The bridge would have the Candle.tick 
Point area as its western terminus and the 
Bay Farm locality as its eastern terminus. 
This would place it south of Hunters Point 
and its vital naval-yard facilities—the Navy 
Department obviously will not permit the 
building of any bridge, now or ever, which 
can in any way interfere with access of the 
largest veseels to the naval yard. Placing the 
bridge south of Hunters Point eliminates any 
problem in this respect. 

Second, the Candlestick-Bay Farm crossing 
would serve the needs of areas on both sides 
of the Bay whose residents now must go many 
miles north or south to reach a Bay bridge. 
The great growing residential and industrial 
developments on both sides of the Bay lie 
in these areas. Not only would location of 
the next Bay crossing here help to channel 
trafic away from the overcongested down- 
town areas on both sides of the Bay, it would 
also help to meet the rapidly increasing 
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needs of the booming residential and indus- 
trial developments to the south on both sides 
of the Bay The incredible growth of these 
formerly outlying arear in the past decade— 
a growth which is still in process—calls for 
thinking, planning, and building on a scale 
to match the continuing expansion. We 
cannot sfut our eyes to this growth and 
pretend it is not there. 


SOLID-FILL CONSTRUCTION 


In this discussion of the location of the 
prospective crossing it has been hard not to 
mention the kind of bridge to be built, for 
the two questions are inextricably involved. 
Location of the bridge in the Candlestick- 
Bay Farm general area almost naturally im- 
plies that the crossing will be a low-level 
solid-fill construction. This is an economi- 
cal kind of construction for the vast distance 
to be covered; it is almost the only kind of 
construction that can be completed during 
the present steel situation; it is a type of 
construction which necessitates a location 
south of Hunters Point; it is a type of con- 
struction eminently suited to meet the ex- 
panding traffic needs of the southerly areas. 
The questions “Where?” and “What kind?” 
answer each other. 


A LOW-LEVEL SOLID-FILL CROSSING 


There are four lanes of traffic in each direc- 
tion, with quick access to the great highways 
on either side of the Bay. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAINS 


There are rail lines, bringing the people 
of San Francisco and the peninsula into di- 
rect contact with the East and North by rail, 
after too many years of isolation. 

At the San Francisco terminus of these 
transcontinental reil lines is a great union 
station, serving all the people of this metrop- 
olis, serving the annual thousands of pas- 
sengers for the rest of the continent, serving 
the industries of the San Francisco area, 
serving the shippers in the East and North 
who deal with San Francisco. 

Adjacent to these rail lines are docking 
facilities so that goods shipped from the East 
can be transferred directly onto ships bound 
for the Pacific or coastal service, and so that 
ship cargoes can be unloaded directly onto 
freight cars bound to the continental United 
States. 


BOON TO SHIPPING AND INDUSTRY 


Can there be any question of the boon to 
shipping and to industrial development that 
the introduction of these rail lines will mean 
to San Francisco? Can there be any ques- 
tion of the advantages and lowered costs? 
How long must San Francisco commerce be 
hampered by shuttle busses and ferry boats? 
Who can wonder why certain selfish east bay 
interests prefer to keep San Francisco in its 
present disadvantageous position, bound by 
these handicaps? 

The section of the bay in which the pro- 
posed crossing is located is shallow. Build- 
ing an earthfill crossing there would be a 
relatively simple and inexpensive matter. 
The “eye” toward the western end of the 
structure marks the only moderately deep 
water in this locality. The “eye” and the 
bores through the bottom f the fill are the 
engineer's answer to the problem of tidal 
flow. There are two draw spans to allow 
larger vessels to travel to the south end of 
the bay; but even lowered, there would be 
50-foot clearance under these spans even at 
high tide. 

YACHT HARBOR 


In the center of the “eye” yacht harbor 
facilities could be located to add to the pleas- 
ure of bay area sportsmen and the profit of 
the crossing. In addition to serving as a 
natural yacht harbor, this sheltered area 
could serve as a haven for a “mothball” fleet. 

The earthfill structure offers an ideal 
housing for water, gas, and electric conduits, 


telegraph, telephone, and coaxial television 
cables, and other utility and communication 
lines. These lines would be easier to service 
than underwater cables and would be less 
prone to accidental damage. 


EMERGENCY SAFEGUARDS 


One of the most important advantages of 
a@ solid-fill crossing is its relative immunity 
to complete destruction by bombing or shell- 
ing, and the comparative ease and speed 
with which any such damage could be re- 
paired, as contrasted with the liability of 
an overhead steel bridge to such damage 
and the difficulty of repairing it. In the 
present tense international situation, we 
must take cognizance of such facts. 

With the same thought, we must keep in 
mind the importance of a solid-fill crossing 
as a means of civilian egress in time of 
emergency. The peril of the citizens of the 
San Francisco Peninsula in time of emer- 
gency, cut off on three sides by water, is 
a very real danger which cannot be dis- 
counted or belittied. 


14 GOOD REASONS 


This is the case for a solid-fill crossing in 
the general Candlestick Point-Bay Farm lo- 

~cality: 

1. It is cheap to build. 

2. It can expand to take care of growing 
traffic needs. 

3. It can bring rail transportation direct 
to San Francisco. 

4. It lends itself easily to any type of mass 
rapid transit. 

5. It will not interfere now or ever with 
the Hunters Point naval shipyard. 

6. It will serve the fastest growing areas 
of San Francisco Bay, now and in the future, 
and will in fact open up these areas to even 
greater development. 

7. It can carry water, gas, electric, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, cables, and con- 
duits. 

: hos It can house docking facilities to rail 
es. 

9. It can provide yacht harbor facilities. 

10. It can provide harbor facilities for a 
mothball fleet. 

11. It will not interfere with ocean com- 
merce in San Francisco Bay. 

12. It is less exposed to complete destruc- 
tion by military power and more easily re- 
paired following partial damage than other 
types of crossing. 

13. It provides an additional means of 
egress in time of emergency for the residents 
of the San Francisco Peninsula. 

14. It can be built now. 

THIRD MAIN QUESTION 

Which brings us to the third main ques- 
tion: When? 

The need is now. The need is daily grow- 
ing more critical and more urgent. The 
solid fill construction is the only type which 
can be built now in the face of the current 
steel situation. 

The question of a new bay crossing is of 
course very much involved with the present 
bay bridge refinancing situation, which is 
in an extremely confused state. The assem- 
bly interim committee on bay area problems 
and the senate interim committee on high- 
ways, streets, and bridges have been holding 
a number of meetings throughout the State 
on the problem of bay crossings and related 
subjects in recent weeks. Today they are 
meeting jointly in Sacramento to attempt 
to work out a compromise on the bay bridge 
refinancing bonds and southern crossing 
plans that. will be acceptable to all parties 
concerned, 

REFINANCING BONDS 

Meanwhile, the California Toll Bridge Au- 
thority has issued the first of a series of 
bonds under the bay bridge refinancing pro- 
gram and is seeking authorization to issue 
others, including $1,500,000 to bring engi- 
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neering studies for a southern bay crossing 
to the same stage of completion as those of 
a parallel bridge. 

A lot of conversation is going on, and a 
lot of maneuvering and jockeying and jug- 
gling of high finance is taking place, in an 
effort to take care of the interests of « very- 
body concerned in the State of California. 
But the subject of greatest importance—a 
southern crossing now for San Francisco 
Bay—seems to have become lost in the shuffle. 
Let us hope that a constructive proposal defi- 
nitely committed to a southern crossing is 
presented to the State legislature and acted 
on conclusively by that body. 

The Governor has been asked to place the 
matter of a southern bay crossing on the 
agenda of the March special session of the 
legislature. The next step would seem to be 
up to him. Much of the present confusion 
could undoubtedly be eliminated by an in- 
telligently planned legislative program. 

As we have done so many times before, we 
urge the Governor to take every possible 
forceful action immediately to help bring this 
situation to the conclusion desired by the 
majority of citizens of the San Francisco 
Bay area: The building at the earliest feas- 
ible date of a southern crossing of solid fill 
construction. 

As we have done so many times before, we 
urge the mayor of the city of San Francisco 
to take every possible step to bring about the 
earliest construction of a solid fill southern 
crossing. 

And still the people of the San Francisco 
Bay area do not have and cannot anticipate 
having at any early date the much-needed, 
long-awaited, earnestly desired southern bay 
crossing. 


Contre! of Monopolies and Cartels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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or 
HON. WILLIAM BENTON ~ 
OF CONNECTICUT / 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BENTON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Arthur Deakin, CH, 
CBE, general secretary, Transport and 
General Workers Union, London, Eng- 
land. Mr. Deakin is one of Britain’s 
most respected and influential leaders. 
Of particular interest to the Congress, 
I believe, will be Mr. Deakin’s observa- 
tion that he agrees with “the idea you put 
forward that monopolies and cartels 
must be checked, insofar as they inter- 
fere with efficiency in production.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘TRANSPORT AND 
GENERAL WorKERS UNION, 
Westminster, London, January 24, 1952. 
Sen. Wirtu1aM BENTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C., U. S. A. 

Dear Senator: I have today received a 
copy of your address delivered before the 
Anglo-American Press Association in Paris 
on November 7, 1951. This makes very good 
reading indeed. 

I appreciate, personally, your very appro- 
priate description of the words used by So- 
viet propagandists. They are designed to do 
precisely what you say. 

I would then refer to your comparison be- 
tween the conception of capitalism in the 
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United States and in the Western World. It 
does, however, occur to me that much of the 
reasoning in which you engage in regard to 
the different concepts is made possible by 
the very great natural wealth which the 
United States possesses and the ability to 
develop on broad lines, backed by the 
measure of security which is behind the 
States. 

I agree with the idea you put forward that 
monopolies and cartels must be checked 
insofar as they interfere with efficiency in 
production. 

Your exposition on the reactions of the 
people of this country to the labor move- 
ment, with particular reference as to how 
the votes were cast at the last election, when 
related to the sort of problems with which 
we are confronted, represents a very sound 
conclusion. 

So far as the attitude of the trade unions 

in regard to increased productivity is con- 
cerned, there is no doubt that we have 
undergone a real change although, at the 
moment, with the possibility of short-time 
working due to the lack of raw materials, we 
may find ourselves confronted with a set- 
back. 
As you suggest, the free world must be in 
a position to prove that the result of Amer- 
ican aid is of immediate advantage to the 
masses. In other words, that it is flowing 
direct to the people. This is of great im- 
portance. If we are to succeed in fore- 
stalling the Communists in the achieve- 
ments of their policies, we must have some- 
thing better to offer. 

I trust that as a result of your visit here 
the efforts that you have put in to justify 
the Benton amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act will be fully realized. 

Your address was very convincing to me 
and particularly so in respect to the devel- 
opment of your main theme of argument. 

Kindest regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
ArTHuR DEAKIN, General Secretary. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 \ 
or 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN \ 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “A Seaway 
by 1959: Canada Means Business,” pub- 
lished in the United States News and 
World Report for March 14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows: 


A Seaway By 1959: CaNaDA MEANs BUSINESS 


(While Congress argues, Canada is all set 
to build its own St. Lawrence seaway. The 
neighbor is weary of waiting. It’s a 7-year, 
$300,000,000 project, as the Canadians see it, 
to link the Great Lakes und the Atlantic. 
They'll start this summer—with or without 
United States approval.) 

Orrawa.—Canada is not bluffing in her 
announced intention to go it alone in com- 
pleting the St. Lawrence seaway if the 
United States refuses to cooperate. 

To Canada, growing rapidly, a completed 
seaway on the St. Lawrence seems vital. 
Work needs to be done on just a relatively 
shori stretch of river to permit ocean-going 
vessels with a draft of 27 feet to reach the 
Great Lakes. Canadians expect the financ- 


ing to be simple. The government already 
has accumulated a surplus of $800,000,000. 
Navigation features of the seaway project 
are expected to cost not more than $300,- 
000,000. 

Canada is setting up a St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority. This Authority can issue 
up to $300,000,000 worth of bonds. It can 
build navigation works, either alone or with 
the United States. It has authority to op- 
erate the seaway and to charge tolls. It 
has power to borrow money from the Ca- 
nadian Government. 

There appears to be no barrier that will 
prevent Canada from completing the seaway. 
As officials here and in Washington see it, 
consent of the United States Congress will 
not be needed if Canada wants to do the job. 
That is true of both the navigation and the 
power-development phases of the project. 
As a result, Canada plans to go ahead alone 
if Congress fails to act by June. 

At present, much of the ceaway is being 
used by deep-draft vessels. What is needed 
to complete this avenue from the Atlantic 
to the Great Lakes is to close a gap in the 
middle. 

From the head of the Great Lakes to a 
point near Ogdensburg, N. Y., a distance of 
about 1,000 miles, a 25-foot channel is in 
use. From Montreal to the sea, another 1,000 
miles, oceangoing ships are using a 35-foot 
channel. 

The bottleneck is the 115-mile stretch be- 
tween Montreal and Ogdensburg. In this 
stretch the St. Lawrence River plunges down 
the International, Soulanges, and Lachine 
Rapids. Canals and 21 locks, built long ago 
by Canada, let some ships through. Trouble 
is that the maximum depth in most cases is 
only 14 feet. Ocean freighters can pass 
through only after being partly unloaded. 

The plans for opening this bottleneck call 
for both navigation and power facilities. In 
the Soulanges section much of the work al- 
ready has been done by Canada in connection 
with the great Beauharnois power develop- 
ment. 

In the Lachine section considerable work 
will be required. But an estimated 1,200,000 
horsepower, now wasted, could be harnessed 
to produce electricity. Installation of power 
facilities, if carried out, will include part of 
the work needed for navigation. That will 
cut the costs chargeable to navigation. The 
Ottawa Government is working with the 
Quebec Provincial government on power 
plans in this section. 

Biggest job will be to improve the Interna- 
tional section. While the Soulanges and 
Lachine sections are in Quebec, the Interna- 
tional section is in Ontario and New York. 
Thus, jurisdiction is divided between the 
United States and Canada. 

New, larger canals and locks will be needed 
in the International section. As originally 
drawn, the plans called for building these 
On the United States side of the river. Now 
alternate plans have been prepared to put 
these works on the Canadian side. There is 
to be a control dam near Iroquois, Ontario. 
A main dam downstream, near Cornwall, 
Ontario, is to divert water for power purposes. 
Generators to be installed there will produce 
2.200,000 horsepower. Half of this will be for 
the United States, half for Canada. 

Cost of the navigation works in the Inter- 
national Section is estimated at $250,000,000. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority expects 
no trouble in financing these and the other 
navigation works by selling bonds, payable 
out of tolls within 50 years. If $300,000,000 
worth of bonds will not be enough, money 
can be borrowed from the Canadian Treasury. 

Power installations in the International 
Section are to cost around $400,000,000. The 
Hydroelectric Commission of Ontario has 
signed a contract with the Canadian Govern- 
ment to pay half the cost. The other half 
is to be borne by whatever American agency 
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shares the power. Both the New York State 
Power Authority and private interests are 
eager to get in on it. 

Just which United States agency is to take 
part {n the power project probably will be 
decided by the Federal Power Commission. 
It would not surprise Canadians if Ameri- 
can interests that have blocked approval of 
the seaway in Congress for 20 years would 
try to throw a kink into FPC proceedings. 
But they insist this could only delay con- 
struction. 

The next step for the Canadians will be 
to ask the International Joint Commission 
for permission to do the work on the Inter- 
national Section. Under a treaty ratified by 
the United States and Canada, this Commis- 
sion bas broad authority over international 
waters. No difficulty is foreseen in getting 
the Commission’s approval, which will clear 
the way for construction. 

Construction will require about 7 years, 
Canadian Government engineers estimate. 
Experts on traffic and finance believe it will 
take about $17,000,000 in tolls annually to 
service the debt and to operate and main- 
tain the seaway. While no schedule of tolls 
has been adopted, Canadian officials make it 
clear that there will be no discrimination 
between American and Canadian vessels. 

Canadians are convinced that there will 
be no trouble in getting enough business to 
make the seaway pay for itself. Mines soon 
to be opened in Labrador are expected to 
ship about 10,000,000 tons of ore annually 
to blast furnaces in the United States. Grain 
from Canada’s prairie provinces is to be a 
big tonnage producer. There will be news- 
print and pulp shipments. Canadian indus- 
tries, booming, are expected to use the sea- 
way for various bulky commodities. 

CANADA GOING AHEAD 

The people here want the seaway. They 
spent $300,000,000 on parts of it long before 
their country was rich and powerful. Today 
the $300,000,000 needed for navigation doesn’t 
look formidable. Canadians see the seaway, 
with its power and transportation, as a neces- 
sity. They have decided to complete it 


themselves if the United States Congress fails 
to act soon. 


India’s Views Changing in Regard te the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 2 2 
) 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON = 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a piece by 
the distinguished correspondent of the 
New York Times, Robert Trumbull, in 
last Sunday’s Times, headed “india’s 
views changing in regard to the United 
States—Attitude now appears more 
friendly but Far East differences per- 
sist.” . 

I am of course particularly pleased by 
this piece because Mr. Trumbull pays 
tribute to the leadership of Ambassador 
Chester Bowles. Indeed, he goes so far 
ac to say: 

Ambassador Chester Bowles and such no- 
table American visitors as Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
is now touring India, are credited here with 
doing much toward making the United 
States point-of-view understandable to 
Indians. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Inp14’s Views CHANGING IN REGARD TO THE 
UniTep StTaTES—ATTITUDE Now APPEARS 
More FRIENDLY BUT Far East DIFFERENCES 
PERSIST 

(By Robert Trumbull) 

New De.Hr, March 8.—The past few 
months have seen a remarkable improve- 
ment in relations between India and the 
United States. This improvement has been 
reflected in press comment, speeches by pub- 
lic figures and private conversations, all of 
which has tended previously to be critical 
of United States policy, sometimes to an 
extreme. 

Indians believe that thers has been a cor- 
responding change in United States opinion, 
which they felt had been unfair and lacking 
in understanding of India’s real position in 
international affairs. 

Ambassador Chester Bowles and such no- 
table American visitors as Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who is now touring India, are credited here 
with doing much toward making the United 
States point of view understandable to In- 


dians. At the same time Prime Minister .- 


Nehru and other spokesmen for India, both 
here and in the United States, have clarified 
their stand on matters of high mutual con- 
cern in a way that has been more palatable 
to Americans than utterances of many In- 
dian representatives in the past. 

Much can be credited to the fact that con- 
tact between Indians and Americans has in- 
creased in both countries. 

More Indians have been going to the 
United States—many under the expanded 
leader exchange program of the State De- 
partment’s Information and Education 
Branch and on Fulbright scholarships. 

More Americans have come to India under 
the same categories and as private travelers, 
and also in the expanded operations of the 
State Department, the Point Four Technical 
Cooperation Administration, Rockefeller and 
Ford Foundations, and in other capacities. 


EXPLANATION OF POLICY 


The presence of these Americans here, 
meeting Indians from cabinet ministers 
down to the poorest peasants, has had its 
effect. More important, however, has been 
the widespread publicity given to explana- 
tions of United States policy by Ambassador 
Bowles and others in speeches and press 
conferences. 

But the real turning point in Indian pub- 
lic opinion came with the arrival of wheat 
from the United States under a $190,000,- 
000 grain loan last year. This was the cul- 
mination of a long uphill fight for India’s 
goodwill by Mr. Bowles’ predecessor, Am- 
bassador Loy W. Henderson. The advances 
made by “Mr. Bowles upon the sound 
groundwork laid by Mr. Henderson have 
been spectacular. 

In the first couple of years of her inde- 
pendence India’s attitude toward the 
United States appears to have been colored 
by widespread suspicion here that Wash- 
ington’s various aid programs implied at- 
tack upon the sovereignty or freedom of 
action of recipient countries. That sus- 
picion was common among the proud 
fledgling republics of South Asia, and still 
applies in some of them, 


DIRECT ASSISTANCE NOW 


Ambassador Henderson succeeded after a 
long time in disabusing Prime Minister 
Nehru and other influential Indians of this 
misapprehension. It was less difficult, then, 
for Mr. Bowles to work out the $54,000,000 
program of direct assistance under the 
United States Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 

Mr. Bowles visualizes a 4-year scheme 
of United States aid to India involving 
about $1,200,000,000 which he hopes will 


go a long way toward solving many of the 
economic problems whose continued exist- 
ence leaves the Indian masses prey to 
communism. 

The Indians themselves admit that it is 
plainly impossible for Prime Minister Nehru 
to put through his own 5-year program 
for permanently uplifting the depressed 
population without aid from the outside. 
They know that the United States is the 
only country that can furnish them such 
aid in sufficient quantity. 

New Delhi and Washington are still at 
variance in their approach to the entire 
far-eastern question, for, understandably, 
India is motivated by different considera- 
tions of geography and other important fac- 
tors. But lately there appears to have been 
@ more or less simultaneous awakening both 
here and in the United States that the two 
Governments and the majority of their 
peoples are really together on the funda- 
mental issues involved, however much they 
may disagree on the avenues of attacking 
them. 

For instance, it has become clearer that 
Mr. Nehru is opposed to communism as it 
has worked out in practice in all countries 
and that he has no ideological affection for 
the Mao Tse-tung regime in China. Here 
we agree, and we agree again on Mr. Nehru’s 
contention that every nation has the right 
to choose its own form of government. 

We disagree on Mr. Nehru's argument that 
the Communist Government of China should 
be admittec to the United Nations whether 
we like the character of Mao’s regime or not. 


NEHRU’S FRIENDLY MOVE 


However, Indians have readily accepted the 
position stated by Mr. Bowles and others 
that the United States cannot consider deal- 
ing with the Peiping regime as a government 
so long as Communist Chinese are killing 
American troops in Korea. At the same time 
the Indians have gained the impression 
lately that once the Korean conflict is over, 
a large body of opinion in the United States 
will reveal the same mind as India's in regard 
to eventual recognition of Communist 
China. 

India’s recent elections in which the 
Nehru government was returned to power 
for another 5 years may turn out to have 
had a stabilizing effect upon relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

The emergence of the Communists as the 
principal opposition in the new Indian Par- 
liament may also have a salutary effect, for 
if the Communists follow their standard 
tactics they may goad Mr. Nehru into taking 
an even firmer and more public stand than 
he has against communism, which he has re- 
peatedly described as reactionary and anti- 
national. 

Unless some upsetting event occurs, one 
may look forward to a continuing expansion 
of goodwill between India and the United 
States. It would be a grave mistake, how- 
ever, to assume that India will always agree 
with Washington in international affairs. 
As debates go on, differences in points of 
view may again arise and it can only be hoped 
that these will not obscure the solid areas 
of fundamental agr~enent. 


DISTURBING FACTOR 


One disturbing factor might be the ex- 
tension of the Korean war to Chinese terri- 
tory should negotiations break down at Pan- 
munjom and fighting be resumed. This 
would be certain to resurrect India’s old fear 
that the spreading conflict in Asia might 
eventually involve this country. 

Another might be United States assistance 
to a Nationalist invasion of the mainland of 
China. This would seem to Indians as a 
violation of assurances given here that the 
United States does not believe in interfering 
in the affairs of other countries. 

But so long as no greater complications 
arise in Asia than exist at present, there is 
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every prospect that the friendship between 
India and the United States will be strength- 
ened rather than diminished as time goes on, 
especially as the effect of United States aid in 
this country’s economic problems begins to 
take hold. 


Correspondence Between Hon. Karl E. 
Mundt, of South Dakota, and Mr. New- 
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bold Morris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARLE.MUNDT ~~ 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, under 
permission extended to me last Friday 
afternoon, I am printing in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the letter I received 
under date of March 3 from Mr. New- 
bold Morris in reply to my communica- 
tion to him dated February 4. I also am 
having printed the reply which I wrote 
to Mr. Morris last Saturday. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] inserted my original 
letter to Mr. Morris in the Recorp of 
February. 5—pages 814-815—together 


-with his expression of hope that Mr. 


Morris would specifically answer the 
questions set out therein, I am complet- 
ing the record by the request I am now 
making. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

(The exchange of correspondence fol- 
lows: ) 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, March 3, 1952. 
Hon. Kart E. Munor, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MunoT: I regret the delay 
in replying to your letter of February 4 for 
so long. I am sure you are mindful of the 
difficulties of someone coming to Washing- 
ton for the first time and attempting to or- 
ganize an office for a mission such as mine 
with the best possible talent. However, I 
now feel confident that I am going to get 
that kind of ability in this office. 

When I read your letter I got a kind of 
lump in my throat, for the first time hear- 
ing of the sacrifice Congressman PoTTER 
made in the Second World War. Had I known 
that he returned with both legs amputated 
I would certainly never have replied to his 
attack upon my own, as he put it, “sordid” 
background. Of course, I feel just as strong- 
ly about my reputation for integrity as I do 
about my legs or arms or any other part of 
my anatomy. However, there is something 
about a man who went out to fight for the 
security of all of us and who comes back 
permanently crippled that does touch even 
the less sensitive of us. And as I say, per- 
haps such a person should be accorded the 
right and privilege of saying anything he 
wants about anyone without further inves- 
tigation. 

I wish you and I had met each other, be- 
cause I think if you knew a little bit abovt 
me you would have a greater respect for me. 
I cannot reply to all the inquiries in your 
letter of February 4. I am sure I was never 
actively connected with the American Com- 
mittee for Yugoslav Relief. I was on the 
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Board of Directors of the National War 
Fund, and it is possible I may have spoken 
at a meeting of that committee when I was 
president of the council when our country 
was at war, just as I was chairman of the 
New York Committee of the American So- 
ciety for Russian Relief. If you will look 
at the membership of that committee you 
will see some of the leading bankers and in- 
dustrialists and businessmen were associat- 
ed with me at a time when Russia was one 
of our fighting allies. 

I don’t remember signing a statement 
about freeing Spain now. I just happen to 
be one of those who do not like dictator- 
ships, which I don’t think ought to count 
against me. In any event, I am not asso- 
ciated, nor have I been associated with any 
committee to free Spain now. 

As to question 4, I never saw any state- 
ment issued by any Communistic front and 
therefore I could not denounce and renounce 
such a front. I don’t know anything about 
any model legislature of the American Youth 
Conference. I do remember when I was 
president of the Council of the City of New 
York certain groups of high-school boys 
and girls came over to City Hall to learn 
about city government. I spoke to many 
groups. The one I yemember most clearly 
was the so-called Hi-Y Group, which was 
a youth group from the YMCA, of Brook- 
lyn and Queens County, New York. 

Not having heard of the model legisla- 
ture of the American Youth Conference and 
certainly not having been connected with 
it, in response to your question 6 I could 
not have denounced and repudiated the 
American Youth Conference, I don’t know 
anything about the Lawyers Committee for 
the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, and I am not known as Mr. Newbold 
Morris, Jr. If my name is used on any such 
letterhead it was used without my author- 
ity. This goes for the other organizations 
mentioned. Well, I could go on, but assum- 
ing a model legislature of the American 
Youth Conference did come through City 
Hall and assuming I did talk to them about 
city government, don’t you think it would 
be a great thing if young people who were 
waivering or who were attracted to Marx- 
ism or communism heard more from people 
like you and me who believe in American 
institutions of freedom? 

I hope you will accept this reply in the 
spirit in which it is sent. I read your let- 
ter in thé papers before I received it and 
I don’t believe there is anything in this 
letter that is newsworthy, and even so in 
addressing a communication to a distin- 
guished Senator I would not make it public. 
If you do I am sure you will not take sen- 
tences out of context, because I really am 
not a subversive individual and I am really 
very careful about my associations. I hope 
some day when we know each other you will 
understand me better. 

Respectfully yours, 
NEWBOLD Morris, 

(The following is the text of Senator 
Munor’s letter to Mr. Newbold Morris, ac- 
knowledging his communication of March 3) : 
Mr. NEWBOLD Morris, 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Justice Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morris: I am glad t~ have your 
letter of March 38, written in reply to the 
communication I sent you under date of 
February 4. I can appreciate the demands 
upon your time which caused you to delay 
your reply longer than would normally have 
been your custom. 

Let me say, first of all, I am gratified that 
you now recognize that your earlier refer- 
ences to Congressman PoTTer were unfortu- 
nate. I feel confident that as you come to 
know him better you will share with me my 
admiration and respect for his courage and 
his integrity. Beyond saying that, I shall 
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now leave it to the two of you to settle your 
differences. 

Naturally, I am disappointed by the sen- 
tence in your letter which says, “I cannot 
reply to all the inquiries in your letter of 
February 4.” As I stated in thet letter, I 
sincerely hoped you could categorically deny 
the statements and the records of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities link- 
ing your name with Communist-front 
groups. To my question about the American 
Committee for Yugoslav Relief, you made 
precisely that type of direct denial. Your 
comments on my other question; seemed to 
be more general than the requirements of 
my questions would indicate. However, it is 
not the purpose of this letter to press you 
for more specific replies at this time. 

Ict me assure you that I, too, hope we 
may some day mect. In the meantime, please 
know I have never indicated I thought you 
to be a subversive individual. My concern 
grew out of the disturbing indications that 
you had been associated with a number of 
Communist-front organizations without ever 
publicly denouncing and repudiating them 
as such at whatever time you may have 
learned of their disloyal purpcses and poli- 
cies. Most any citizen can be tricked at 
times into joining a group which sooner or 
later falls under Communist domination; 
the important factor is that those who join 
up innocently should remove themselves 
openly and with suitable notice of cause so 
that other innocents may not be lured into 
making similar errors by use of the name 
and reputation of the individual who orig- 
inally blundered. 

Finally I want you to know I Wish you 
every success in your heavy responsibilitics 
as the Capital’s No. 1 clean-up man. You 
have a great opportunity for courageous pub- 
lic service. I wish you well. In fact, I sin- 
cerely hope you have better success in se- 
curing specific answers to your question- 
naire to Government employees than I had 
with my specific questions to you. Neither 
of us can develop positive points from gen- 
eralized replies. In conformity with my 
promise of February 4, the full text of your 
reply and of this letter of acknowledgment 
will be given to the press next Sunday and 
recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
March 10. 

Cordially yours, 
Kart E. Munor, 
United States Senator. 


An American in Cartel Land -, 4 


~~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTUN N 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
in yesterday’s New York Times maga- 
zine section by the eminent chief of the 
Times bureau in Geneva, Switzerland, 
Mr. Michael L. Hoffman. This piece is 
headed “An American in cartel land.” 
It is the first newspaper piece which I 
have happened to see which brings into 
simple, understandable focus the unhap- 
py impact of the cartel system on the 
consumer in Europe—in the little ev- 
eryday affairs which make up the run- 
ning of a home. This article is ac- 
companied by a picture showing the 
watchmaker, baker, shoe-shop  pro- 
prietor, jeweler and other trades people, 
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all joined hand in hand in a common 
conspiracy against the consumcr. The 
picture is titled “The Consumcr’s La- 
ment—‘the butcher, the plumber, etc.— 
nice, amiable, often generous pcople— 
subscribe to a system which seems un- 
necessarily inhibiting’.”’ 

Mr. Hoffman points out that what 
Karl Marx called capitalism, as a term 
of opprobrium, has developed since the 
1850’s very differently on the two sides 
of the Atlantic. In a speech in Paris to 
the Anglo-American Press Club, last No- 
vember, I expressed this same idea, as 
follows: 


European businessmen tend to a belief in 
capital as a vested interest in itself, and in 
its rights to a fair and a sure return. On the 
contrary, the people of the United States 
view capital as merely a tool—a commodity 
to be risked by a man or a company in enter- 
prise and in the hope or profit. 

. . . . . 

I summarized the great difference in atti- 
tudes, in my 1943 piece in Life, by stating 
that “The European businessman believes in 
capital, whereas we in the United States be- 
lieve in capitalism.” 

. . * . + 

The European businessman who feeis that 
he is entitled to a return on his ca,ital sat- 
isfactory to him seeks to avoid competition. 
This is not only the easy road; it is the safe 
one. A sure return on capital can of course 
most safely be insured by private deals which 
regulate or eliminate competition by con- 
trolling and limiting production, by dividing 
markets, by regulating prices, and by other 
agreement. Such private deals are often 
known as cartels. Such understandings are 
standard practice in Europe and in many 
lines of industry are the very bread of every- 
day business life. They have been illegal in 
America since 1890. 


There being no objection, the article 
presented by Mr. BENTON was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AN AMERICAN IN CARTEL LAND—EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM DIFFER, AS A MAN OR- 
DERING a Swiss Beer FINDs Out ' 


(By Michael L. Hoffman) 


Geneva.—What Karl Marx in the 1850's 
called capitalism, as a term of opprobrium, 
has developed since his time very differently 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. This fact 
is not generally recognized. Nearly every- 
body knows that the many relations among 
human beings that make up social and 
economic life are quite different in, for 
example, Texas, from what they are in Ba- 
varia or Italy. Yet when peuple get to talk- 
ing in big abstract terms there is a tendency, 
strenuously encouraged by Communist prop- 
aganda, to accept the idea that capitalism in 
Europe and capitalism in the United States 
of today are nearly identical. 

An effort is being made both in Europe 
and America to explain to people why this 
just isn’t so. Paul Hoffman and other Amer- 
ican business leaders have lectured European 
business groups on the differénce and on the 
need for adopting some of the uncomfortable 
forms of competition that have kept the free 
economy of the United States a dynamic one. 

As most Americans see it, the root cause 
of much of the difference in European capi- 
talism, and of much of Europe’s economic 
trouble, is in what has come to be known as 
the cartel system and, even more, the cartel 
mentality. The cartel system as practiced in 
Europe permits, and in many cases encour- 
ages business organizations, to make and en- 
force agreements that prevent competitive 
pricing and provide for each unit of the 
group a protected regional or local market 
within which competition need not be a con- 
cern of the enterprise. 
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The broad effects of this are that price 
competition in Europe is rare and surrepti- 
tious and that business feels relatively little 
compulsion to keep up with the times or 
adapt itself to changing circumstances. And 
as for the consumer—well, he just doesn’t 
count. 

We Americans who live in Europe get a 
rather special, consumer-angle view of these 
problems. Unlike many Americans at home, 
we do not think of the cartel system in ab- 
stract terms of industrial power, or in terms 
of rich men in striped pants who sit in their 
offices and evilly manipulate mines, facto- 
ries, and syndicates into great combines for 
huge profits. We have in mind rather the 
butcher, the plumber, the milkman, and the 
electrician around the corner—nice, amiable, 
and often generous people, but people who 
subscribe to a system which, to an American, 
seems inhibiting and unnecessarily expen- 
sive. 

My wife and I happen to live in Switzer- 
land, where private business, as a social in- 
stitution, is more deeply entrenched than 
anywhere else in the world, not excepting 
the United States. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing, for Europe, well-stocked stores with a 
wide selection of products. Our American 
friends stationed in other parts of Europe 
tend to envy us for living In a stable, well- 
ordered country—until they learn what 
things cost. Yet in some res cause 
of the cartel system used by the small Swiss 
entrepreneurs—2s consumers we have about 
as much effective freedom of choice as if we 
lived in Moscow. 

Item: We instell a new electric water 
heater after the old one gives up the ghost. 
Only a certified electrician can hook it up. 
We are in a hurry. We have had so much 
trouble getting the man in our suburb to 
come that we try a hire a firm in the city. 
Nothing doing. The local man has a right 
to the job. We wait 2 months. 

Item: A neighbor moves a couple of miles 
across country. He wants to keep his milk 
service as before. Not a chance. The com- 
pany he liked to deal with cannot deliver in 
the new territory, as that belongs to another 
supplier. 

Item: Switzerland produces several excel- 
lent beers. But no store will furnish us at 
home with more than two choices, neither of 
which we particularly like. A couple of miles 
up the road our neighbors cannot buy the 
brands we get but can buy another type, 
which we would prefer. There’s no govern- 
mental restriction on importing or selling 
beer, just a private arrangement to keep the 
market orderly. Result: We seldom buy beer. 

Item: Our refrigerator goes haywire. I go 
to the firm that sells the brand (German— 
prewar model) and get an estimate on the 
repairs which to me, and to a retailer with 
whom I often deal in electrical appliances, 
seems excessive. Determined, for once, not 
to take it lying down, I canvass other dealers 
and repair shops in the city. Not one will 
even look at the job. I either pay the price 
I'm given by the one firm or sell the thing for 
junk. 

Any American living here could add to 
this list. 

We have a British neighbor who became 
80 furious at the system that he made a vow 
never to pay the “settled price”—the price 
fixed by some trade association or combine. 
Sometimes he offers his tradesmen cost plus 
30 percent, which in most cases is consider- 
ably above the “settled price.” Other times 
he insists on a firm advance estimate of 
what this or that will cost and allows no 
additions. 

He is a man whose natural lawyer’s bent 
for a good row is somewhat frustrated in 
his daily work as bead of an important inter- 
national agency where conciliation is the 
required theme. He now spends a great deal 
of his spare time quarreling with his plumber 
or his landlord, investigating the local law 


on excise taxes, or just poring over the bills 
looking for a doubtful item. He is very 
happy here. But most of us just pay up. 


Shall the Ancient Rule of Secrecy in Crim- 
inal Investigations Be Discarded? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3 
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HON. JACKSON E. BETTS \V\ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. E&peaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Concressionat Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Journal of the American Judicature So- 
ciety, which I think is appropriate for 
—— to read and consider at this 

eC: 
SHALL THE ANCIENT RULE or SECRECY IN CRIM- 
INAL INVESTIGATIONS BE DiscaRDED? 

From the viewpoint of judicial adminis- 
tration, a congressional committee investi- 
gation is neither beast, bird, nor fish. Its 
proceedings are not judicial, for no issues are 
before it tor decision. It is not a grand jury, 
for its object is not to indict. It is not legis- 
lative, for its recommendations do not have 


Although this committee's work was not 
legislative, it appended to its report drafts 
of proposed legislation which may be ex- 
pected to go through Congress on just about 
the same basis as if they had come from the 
judiciary or other legislative committee in- 


roughly comparable to chief justice and asso- 


ciate justices; witnesses on the “stand” were 
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The slips of the tongue in which those pro- 
ceedings were inadvertently referred to as 
judicial were as revealing as they were 
amusing. 

The kinship of a committee investigation 
to grand jury proceedings depends entirely 
upon the subject matter under investigation. 
If it is such a matter as the adequacy of 
safety practices in coal mines, or the desira- 
bility of additional financial aid to Europe, 
there is little or no connection or similarity. 
If it is searching out facts regarding organ- 
ized crime, un-American activities, fraud in 
national defense contracts, or the Teapot 
Dome oil scandal, then it has a great deal in 
common with a grand jury. About the only 
difference between the work of the Kefauver 
committee and that of a grand jury was the 
rather tenuous one that the committee itself 
did not indict. It did, however, turn its 
findings over to other authorities which fol- 
lowed through with indictments and prose- 
cutions, and the result was just about the 
same to the witness-defendants involved. 

Attitudes of the critics of and apologists 
for television broadcasting of the Kefauver 
hearings have been chiefly determined by 
which of these aspects of the committee's 
work most impressed them. The authors of 
the minority report of the civil rights com- 
mittee of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York obviously regarded it pri- 
marily as a legislative instrument. Several 
Pages of their report were devoted to but- 
tressing the argument that the legislative 
function includes informing the public as 
well as enacting laws, and this was a major 
factor in their ardent defense of radio, tele- 
vision, and newsreel coverage of such pro- 
ceedings. Many others who have commented 
on television publicity have identified the 
hearings in their minds with judicial pro- 
ceedings, and these people have been right- 
fully concerned about the difficulties of pro- 
curing the truth from a witness under the 
distractions of blazing lights, whirring cam- 
eras, flashing bulbs, and “mike fright,” not 
to mention the inevitable tendency to dra- 
matize for the benefit of the audience. A 
third group of observers is most im 
with the grand jury aspects of the Kefauver 
investigation, and these people are aghast 
at the wholesale manner in which it overrode 
considerations of public policy and individ- 
ual rights which have been foundation 
stones of grand jury procedure for centuries. 

Anybody who ever has done any kind of re- 
search or investigation knows that it is an 
expected and inevitable part of the job that 
many fruitiess endeavors will be undertaken 
and false leads pursued. The sacred secrecy 
of grand jury proceedings is predicated upon 
the urgent necessity of protecting the good 
name and reputation of the many innocent 

who must be questioned and who 
may at one time or another through no fault 
of their own be under suspicion before the 
choice finally narrows down to the few or 
the one as to whom there is sufficient prob- 
able cause to warrzxht an indictment. The 
spectacle of witness after witness being 
skillfully and relentlessly questioned in 
typical grand jury fashion, about suspected 
criminal activities, not only of other people, 
but of himself as well, not behind the closed 
doors of @ grand jury room but in a crowd- 
ed auditorium before microphone and cam- 
era, with 30,000,000 people hanging on his 
every word, is something to give pause to 
every person who holds Americanism dear. 

Television has brought the issue to the 
forefront today, but television is only an ag- 
gravation of a practice that has been going 
on for decades and was fundamentally wrong 
from the start. It is not enough to say that 
@ witness ought not to have the risk of irrep- 
arable damage to his reputation compound- 
ed by television. He should not be com- 
pelied to incur the risk at all. Television 
cameras should be excluded from all crimi- 
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nal investigations, whether by grand jury, 
congressional committee, or any other offi- 
cial or governmental agency, and so should 
newsreel and press photographers, broad- 
casters, reporters, and visitors. The stand- 
ard of fairness in publicity of Federal crimi- 
nal investigations is set forth in rule 6 (e) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal] Procedure, 
which specifies that disclosure of matters oc- 
curring before a grand jury may be made 
only to Government attorneys for use in 
the performance of their duties, or when di- 
rected by the court in connection with a 
judicial proceeding, or under certain cir- 
cumstances at the request of the person in- 
volved. 

To say that these risks to the individual 
must be subordinated to the greater impor- 
tance of educating the public is only to fall 
for the totalitarian doctrine that the state is 
more important than the individual. It is 
the pride and glory of America that we will 
let the guilty go free rather than punish the 
innocent, and that every man is presumed to 
be innocent until he is proven guilty. 

When congressional committees investi- 
gate problems of inland waterways, farm 
prices, industrial working conditions, and a 
thousand other matters of public interest 
and concern, they can render an admirable 
public service by educating the public as to 
those matters through publicity by all avail- 
able means, including radio and television. 
When they are investigating the commission 
of crimes, they ought to have no more power 
over their witnesses than any other crimi- 
nal investigating body, and they should be 
subject to the rules that have governed those 
investigations throughout Anglo-American 
legal histcry. 


Broadcasting and Televising Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF lo 
HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF> 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent comments appearing in the 
press on the question of broadcasting 
and telecasting sessions of Congress and 
committee hearings, I am inserting in 
the Recorp an article on this subject 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
in the hopes that it will be helpful to the 
Rules Committee in its discussion of 
this important matter: 


AUSTRALIA DIVIDED ON PARLIAMENT TV—VIDEO 
In Future, But Raprio Has CHANGED TONE 
or SESSIONS AND Ralsep SoME Dovusts 

(By Roy L. Curthoys) 

MELBOUENE, AUSTRALIA, February 29.—Aus- 
tralians have been interested to learn of 
Speaker Sam Raysurn’s ban this week on the 
televising, broadcasting, and photographing 
for newsreels of committee hearings of the 
House of Representatives. 

Television has yet to reach Australia as 
a@ national or commercial service, but it is 
taken for granted that when it does, the pro- 
ceedings of both houses of Parliament will 
be televised, for they have been broadcast 
since July 1946 when Australia followed the 
example of New Zealand. 

The broadcasting of parliamentary debates 
has wrought a great change in their tone— 
whether for good or ill is a question on which 
Australian opinion varies widely. Some peo- 
ple complain that parliament has ceased to 
be a deliberative sssembly in the traditional 


sense and is now a mere broadcasting studio 
providing intolerably du!l programs. 

Others opine that the broadcasting of de- 
bater is an invaluable aid to understanding 
how a democratic assembly functions and 
how its members acquit themselves. Some 
go so far as to declare that it is an essential 
part of the processes of popular government 
since it is the only medium whereby poli- 
ticians’ misstatements and misrepresenta- 
tions can immediately be corrected by their 
opponents. 


A THIRD NETWORK IS PROPOSED 


Many listeners insist that the standards of 
debating and deportment of members gen- 
erally have been improved by broadcasting. 
Others complain of the large amount of time 
devoted to parliamentary broadcasts and pro- 
test that they are “rubbish,” measured by 
any standard. 

Complaints about the amount of time mo- 
nopolized by Parliament are insistent since, 
for at least 6 hours daily on 3 days of the 
week and for 4 or 5 hours on a fourth day 
toward the end of a session, one of the two 
national networks cannot broadcast any- 
thing else. 

In a report released this week the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission has asked 
the Government to provide a third nation- 
wide channel because it finds it an imprac- 
ticable task to provide one program accept- 
able to the widely differing tastes of all Aus- 
tralians while its other program consists en- 
tirely of parliamentary broadcasts. The 
third channel the commission seeks would 
carry the parliamentary broadcasts. 

This correspondent believes that the ad- 
vantages and benefits of the parliamentary 
broadcasts here have been outweighed by 
results of doubtful benefit. At the parlia- 
mentary question time—which, owing to the 
broad field it covers, is rebroadcast during 
the dinner adjournment—more and more 
questions have become unashamedly propa- 
gandist and are intended to embarrass min- 
isters rather than simply to elicit informa- 
tion, as they ought to be. 

The allotment of broadcasting time be- 
tween the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives is supervised by an all-party com- 
mittee of both Houses. As a rule the Senate 
is broadcast on Wednesday and the House on 
Tuesday and Thursday, and also Friday when 
the House meets that day. 

Eight o'clock in the evening, when the pro- 
ceedings are resumed after dinner, is the 
time most coveted by members—so much 
so that it is the hour the Prime Minister 
chooses to make his most important pro- 
nouncements and explain the Government's 
principal bills. It is also the hour reserved 
for other ministers for introducing bills and 
consequently—to strike a fair balance be- 
tween the Government and the oppo- 
sitlon—for members in the front opposition 
bench to state the Labor Party’s views. 

Debating time, when the largest audience 
is likely to be listening, thus tends to be 
monopolized by ministers and leading 
members of the opposition. Back-bench 
members are increasingly aware that their 
opportunities for making themselves known 
to listeners have been sharply curtailed by 
the insistence of their seniors of getting 
as much limelight as possible. 

Broadcasting does enable discriminating 
electors to appraise the worth of their par- 
liamentary representatives and some mem- 
bers who disappeared in the general elections 
of 1949 and 1951 might still be in Parlia- 
ment if the microphone had not so merci- 
lessly exposed their shortcomings. 


Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that in the 
immediate future a solution to this con- 
troversial problem can be evolved so that 


all American can see and hear their 
Congress in action, 
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Federation of Former Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, the Federation of Former Com- 
mutists has been formed recently 
through the efforts of ex-Communists 
Paul and Sylvia Crouch for the purpose 
of aiding these ex-Communists in re- 
habilitating themselves and also to assist 
America in its battle against commu- 
nism. The federation’s address is post- 
office box 5634, Friendship Station, 
Washington, D. C. 

Former Communists can be of great 
assistance to the American people in 
helping to expose the detailed operation 
of the Communist conspiracy through- 
out the world. And it is only the former 
Communists who can provide this neces- 
sary detailed evidence. 

In the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp at page A928 appears a more ex- 
tensive statement of the purposes and 
aims of the Federation of Former Com- 
munists. 


I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Lockhaven (Pa.) Ex- 
press on February 23, 1952, about the 
Federation of Former Communists: 

ForRMER COMMUNISTS 


Ordinarily we would say there are enough 
organizations in this country. 

But we heard of a new one the other day 
that deserves a rapid growth, strong public 
support, and a successful career. 

It is an organization of former Commu- 
nists with these four purposes: 

1. To seek out the people who have left 
the Communist Party and help them restore 
themselves in the company of others who 
also awakened to the reality of communism 
and have left it forever. 

2. To check on the sincerity of those who 
claim they have broken with communism 
and to expose those who make false claims. 

3. To draw upon the knowledge of former 
Communists and use it in the defense of 
America against communism. 

4. To carry on a determined campaign to 
help people who are still in the ranks of 
communism to break the chains of their 
ideology and sever their connections with 
the party. 

This organization, to win and rehabilitate 
Communists is a necessary element of the 
Communist fifth column in our country. 
The Federation of Former Communists can 
do a great deal of good, if it gets the backing 
it needs. 

The testimony of former Communists 
agrees on one thing; that the philosophy of 
communism has a tremendous appeal to 
the immature type of mind which is fed up 
with the apparent iniquities and inequalities 
of the world, and yearns for some quick, easy, 
and sure solution of these problems. To 
such a mind, communism looks like the an- 
swer; and Communists seek out people with 
that kind of mind and outlook, seeking for 
workers and converts. But when there is 
real intelligence and character in an indi- 
vidual who has accepted the rosy promises 
of communism, the process of maturity usu- 
ally shows up the falsity and the fakery of 
communism. He recognizes the errors of 
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Communist thinking and the evils of Con- 
munist action. He can no longer be a Com- 
munist. But, too often, those who do see 
the errors of their thinking and wok for 
a@ way to return to the rational world, where 
evils are recognized and where honest people 
work to correct them without revolution, 
violence, or destruction. 

Unwittingly many people make it hard for 
truly reformed Communists to get back into 
normal attitudes; at the same time, there is 
the danger that many so-called reformed 
Communists may not be reformed at all. 
Some may “resign” from the Communist 
Party, for a few minutes, or a few hours, so 
they can take a non-Communist oath for the 
NLRB; some may quit the party with great 
fanfare at party orders. 

A federation of former Communists, which 
could vouch for the sincerity of reformed 
Communists and use their knowledge of 
Communist tactics, would help us battle 
communism in a reasonable and effective 
way. Anyone who has pretended to leave the 
Communist Party for conspiratorial reasons 
would have a hard time satisfying the ques- 
tioning of men who have lived with the party 
for years, and know the twists and turns of 
its Moscow-directed logic. 

But the greatest service of a 
federation of former Communis*: would be 
that it would provide some place for dis- 
illusioned Communists to go. Instead of be- 
ing deterred by the fear of public misunder- 
standing, a Communist who cannot longer 
stomach the party line, could get in touch 
with the federation. If he satisfied them 
that he was sincere, he could not only return 
at once to the world of free and reasonable 
men, but he could begin immediately to do 
his share to fight communism itself and help 
rescue other disillusioned victims. 


Essentials of Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT a 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, George E. 
Stringfellow is an outstanding Ameri- 
can—one of our greatest business lead- 
ers and a fine Christian gentlemen. He 
is one of the greatest and best men I 
have ever known. 

Strong in adversity, humble in vic- 
tory, generous at all times with those in 
need, he has carved for himself by good 
deeds a lasting place in the hearts of the 
American people. 

It is an honor to be granted the privi- 
lege of extending my remarks by in- 
cluding a short description of this man, 
a citation, but more important, an ad- 
dress on essentials of success which he 
delivered before the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Business on No- 
vember 10, 1951: 

George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., was born Decemoder 
2, 1892, in Reva, Va., the son of James and 
Elizabeth F. (Bowers) Stringfellow. Mar- 
ried Carrie M. Fearnow. Vice president since 
1924; and was a daily associate of the great 
inventor for 15 years. 

He is director of Mine Safety Appiiances 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; a member of the board 
of directors of the American Mining Con- 
gress; member of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and the American Institute 


of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; 
served two terms as president of the Kiwanis 
Club of New York City and Kiwanis Inter- 
national representative to the United Na- 
tions since its inception. Past potentate of 
Salaam Temple, AAONMS, Newark, N. J., of- 
ficer of the Shrine of North America. 

He was awarded the certificate of service 
by the Rotary Club of Orange, N. J., in rec- 
ognition of leadership and understanding 
between the forces of labor and managem~nt; 
was cited as the outstanding citizen of the 
Oranges and Maplewood by *he chamber of 
commerce. Cited by the Brotherhood Com- 
mittee of Christians and Jews as the Protes- 
tant who did most to bring about an under- 
standing between the three relig.ous sects. 
Honorary member of the New Jersey Me¢ical 
Society; past president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civics of the Oranges and 
Maplewood. 

He is president of the New Jersey Taxpay- 
ers Association. He was chairman of: the 
finance committee, Republican Party of New 
Jersey in 1942. He is a member of the board 
of trustees, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Honorary degree of doctor of fine arts from 
Ithaca College. Honorary degree of doctor 

- of laws from the South Jersey Law School. 
Honorary degree of doctor of laws from Up- 
sala College. Citation of merit award, New 
Jersey Association of Schools of Business. 

He is a member of the board of directors 
and executive committee of the American 
Cancer Society. He is founder and first 
president of the New Jersey division of the 
American Cancer Society and recipient of the 
American Cancer Society's award to this 
cause in 1949. 

His clubs: The Kiwanis Club of New York 
City; Advertising Club of New Jersey; Union 
League Club of New York; New York Rail- 
road Club; Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Montclair Golf Club, Montclair, N. v., and 
Essex Club of Newark. 


eer. 75 Prospect Street, East Orange, 
‘Office: 177 Main Street, West Orange, N. J. 


ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS 


(Address by George E. Stringfellow, vice 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., and member of the board of 
trustees of Ithaca College, before a meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Association of 
ee eee Saturday, November 

. ) 


The Association of Schools of Business of 
New Jersey, founded in 1944, now embraces 
nearly all of the business schools of the 
State. It is devoted to the promotion of 


saved from moral. ruin and thus remain 


1 Subsequently elected illustrious poten- 
tate of Salaam Temple, AAONMS. 
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great, we must depend upon the youth of 
today who will be our leaders of tomorrow. 
Its proper education is a great responsibility; 
it Is a challenge to the teachers who hold 
in their hands the future of America. 

I know you are probably asking, What 
about the church? What about the home? 

Religion is as basic to the American way 
of life as the air we breathe for God-fearing 
men are not men-fearing men. We must 
support our church with our voices and our 
substance. Churches unfortunately reach 
only 55 percent of our population. It is 
shocking to realize that approximately 68,- 
000,000 Americans are not members of any 
church. 

The home is the sociological unit which 
transcends all other human institutions. We 
must support, respect, and cherish it. The 
disturbing fact is that the American home 
is weakening. One marriage in four ends 
in divorce, the home is becoming less a cen- 
ter of interest to its members, where char- 
acter is molded. 

But every child in America must attend 
school. Only the teachers of America come 
into close contact with all of our future 
citizens. The teachers in a very real sense 
control the destiny of America. It is the 
responsibility of teachers to keep America 
American. That is a great responsibility. 

As business educators you train young 
people for careers in commerce and busi- 
ness. The success o1 your schools depends 
upon the success of your graduates. You 
have done much to make and keep our Na- 
tion strong, but we must all do more if 
America’s future fs to be assured. 

You know that the essentials of success 
are not techniques, skills, or knowledge. You 
teach the youth of our land that the price- 
less ingredient of success is integrity. 

I would like to refer, if I may, to two 
other important essentials of success. I call 
them industry and thrift. But let us first 
speak briefly of integrity. 

INTEGRITY 


The word “integrity” is a Latin word 
meaning wholeness. Integrity implies moral 
wholeness in which high principle and good 
character are inherent. 

Integrity is that quality of mind and 
spirit which we associate with honesty and 
good faith either in public or private life. 
It is the foundation upon which virtue and 
morality rest. Integrity is the indispensable 
ingredient for success in business, in our 
professions or for a happy life. 

Integrity is, in my opinion, the first re- 
quisite for good government, domestic tran- 
quillity, and international peace. The great- 
est asse. of America is not her mineral de- 
posits, her forests, her know-how, or other 
facilities; her greatest asset is the character 
of its citizens. Let us preserve it. If our 
people should lose their fundamental hon- 
esty, business would collapse overnight. If 
they lose their sense of decency no one will 
be safe. If they lose their sense of liberty 
tyrants will spring into power overnight. 
There is no substitute for integrity. Every- 
thing we are, everything we have, yes, every- 
thing we hope for rests upon the integrity 
of mankind. 


I am convinced that in order to be success- 
ful in the true sense of the word an indi- 
vidual must first possess a full measure of 
integrity. 

May I sound a word of warning. As a 
Nation we are risxing the loss of our heri- 
tage. I refer to the attitude of our citizens 
toward local, State, and National Govern- 
ments. 

In laying the foundation of our Nation our 
forefathers assumed that our citizens wou!ld 
participate in their Government and thus 
accept the responsibility as well as the privi- 
lege of democracy. We have drifted away 
from that concept. We have wished for good 
government instead of worked for it; we 
have expected something for nothing. Too 
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many of us have left the responsibilities of 
citizenship and the control of our public af- 
fairs to political machines, made up of men 
and women whom we would not employ in 
our own enterprises, whom we would not 
retain as lawyers, for whose knowledge, abil- 
ity, and experience we have little or no re- 
spect, and in whose character we have no 
confidence. 

Let us emphasize and reem hasize in edu- 
cating the youth of today that integrity is 
the first essential of success—the first step 
to true greatness. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry is, I think, the second essential 
to success. 

Industry may be defined as the application 
of one's efforts to a task or business. The 
disturbing fact today is that more and more 
people are becoming less and less industrious. 
Hard work, which was once considered a vir- 
tue, is now looked upon by many as a vice. 
This changing concept toward work presents 
a challenge, which must be faced especially 
by the teachers of America. Schools of busi- 
ness may well take a leading part in empha- 
sizing the fact that industry is an essential 
to success in any and every field of human 
endeavor. 

In my boyhood days parents believed in 
the gospel of hard work. Each of us, as 
members of the household, had regular tasks 
to perform, and I assure you we performed 
them. It was then, as it should be now, the 
accepted and established pattern of society. 

One of the clearest lessons of history is 
that a nation declines when its citizens lose 
their zest for work and become indolent and 
pleasure seeking. History shows that no na- 
tion can remain great unless its citizens are 
industrious. 

The world’s benefactors, the truly great 
men and women of all time, have been con- 
secrated to their work. I know of none who 
was not diligent and persevering. 

“In this day and age when practically no- 
body realizes the value and discipline of hard 
work, when we have adopted the foolish idea 
that the less work we do, the more humani- 
tarian we become, it still remains that the 
only way anyone ever got anywhere is by 
diligent, unremitting, and never-ending toll,” 
said Rabbi William F. Rosenblum. 

“Thomas A. Edison is an example of the 
truth that this Nation was built up by men 
who worked, and worked hard, and as a result 
they not only succeeded materially but they 
also succeeded emotionally and psychologi- 
cally,” concluded Dr. Rosenblum. 

And it might not be amiss to teach a pro- 
foundly spiritual lesson from the greatest 
book ever written, for there we read from the 
Sermon on the Mount, “And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 


The third essential to success is thrift. 
Like integrity and industry, it, too, is an old- 
fashioned word. Thrift has been defined as 
“the wise use of human and material re- 
sources.” The term implies reasonable sav- 
ings and wise investments. 

The essence of thrift is to spend less than 
we earn. “If you know how to spend less 
than you get,” said Franklin, “you have the 
philosopher's stone.” 

Thrift means the wise spending of money 
by an individual or by a government. In our 
homes it means economy of everything we 
consume. Nationally, it means a conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. It means a 
balancing of both household and national 
budgets. 

Thrift requires the determination to hold 
to purposes and to keep first things first. 
Thrift requires foresight and self-denial. 

Many of the schools of our country have 
systematically endeavored to teach thrift. 
The American Bankers Association, the 
National Educational Association, and the 
Parent Teachers Association have worked to- 


gether in the development of school-savings 
programs. I am informed that all schools 
now teach the importance of conserving 
natural resources. They deal with govern- 
mental problems including those of taxation 
and national expenditures. Many schools 
are helping our young people to understand 
better their daily problems including those 
of budgeting and family living. 

Despite the teaching of thrift in our 
schools, the lessons of the classrooms are be- 
ing largely forgotten in the national scene. 
The pyramiding of debt and deficit spending 
will inevitably lead to national disaster. 

Former President Roosevelt, when a can- 
didate for the Presidency for the first time, 
pointed this out when he said, “An individ- 
ual or a government can spend more than 
it takes in for a year or so, but you and I 
know,” continued the candidate, “that when 
an individual or a government throws cau- 
tion to the winds and becomes a spendthrift 
it is headed for bankruptcy.” 

Our people are being taught by New and 
Fair Deal politicians in both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties to believe that gov- 
ernment is something to live on instead of 
under. “People should support the Govern- 
ment,” said Grover Cleveland, “rather than 
the Government support the people.” “If 
we can prevent the Government from wast- 
ing the labors of the people under the pre- 
text of caring for them,” said Thomas Jef- 
ferson, “the people will be happy.” That 
sound advice is a warning that we must 
heed if we are to avoid financial chaos with 


‘the resultant destruction of our way of life. 


History shows that inflation has its roots 
in the kind of extravagance in which we are 
currently imbibing. It was inflation that 
produced Hitler. It was inflation that pro- 
duced Mussolini. It was inflation that pro- 
duced Stalin. And inflation in America will 
produce a dictator in America who would be 
as ruthless as the three I have mentioned. 

It was extravagance, loose morals, and graft 
that ruined Rome. I often wonder how long 
it will take America to relearn the lessou 
of the collapse of the Roman Empire. It is 
the sacred duty of those who would save our 
way of life to teach our boys and girls that 
no individual can be successful and that no 
nation can long survive without integrity, 
industry and thrift. These are the essen- 
tials of success. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Stringfellow’s 
address, Dr. J. Goodner Gill, vice presi- 
dent of Rider College, after making the 
following remarks presented him with 
the citation immediately below: 


It is a distinct privilege this year to award 
the annual citation of merit to one of our 
most distinguished American leaders, Dr. 
George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, Inc. Aside 
from his innumerable business and indus- 
trial responsibilities, Dr. Stiingfellow gives 
ge1uerously of his time and means in behalf 
of all worth while civic enterprises. Perhaps 
most outstanding of all is the fact that he 
gives primacy to the spiritual, moral, and 
human values of life which are so sorely 
needed at this time in world effairs. It is 
with humble pride and sincerest congratula- 
tions that on behalf of the New Jersey Associ- 
ation of Schools of Business I present to Dr. 
Stringfellow this citation in recognition of 
his many invaluable contributions in support 
of our American ideals of justice, honor, and 
human kindness. 


“CITATION 

“A recognized leader in the world of busi- 
ness, Dr. Stringfellow has contributed much 
to civic and community welfare of New Jer- 
sey. In addition to holding many impor- 
tant posts in industry and finance, he has 
exerted progressive influence in development 
of sound labor relations and in furthering 
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spirit of brotherhood on interracial and in- 
terreligious planes. 

“As Kiwanis representative to United Na- 
tions, Dr. Stringfellow has directed his superb 
talents into all important channels of effec- 
tive international processes looking toward 
dawn of peace among men. 

“Always friend of youth and inspiration to 
the oncoming generation, he has been re- 
cipient of highest academic honors from 
leading institutions of higher education. His 
steadfast devotion, the cause of social wel- 
fare likewise has won him deserved honors 
as the outstanding citizen of the Oranges and 
Maplewood. In short, he has met the most 
exacting tests of civic quality among friends 
and neighbors who know him best.” 
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OF GEORGIA 
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Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
column by Walter Locke which appeared 
recently in the Atlanta Journal. The 
article is entitled “End the Land Prob- 
lems and We End Communism.” 

There is so much sound economics and 
horse sense in this article that I would 
like to give it as wide circulation as 
possible: 


END THE LAND PROBLEMS AND WE END 
CoMMUNISM 


We have had as yet no great land problem 
in America. Till lately there was land for 
anyone who would settle on it and make use 
of it. Our social pressures were eased by 
the plenitude of land. 

There were the hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers to be demobilized after a long war. 
Could such an army be returned to civil life 
peacably? The answer was the homestead. 
Land was a job. In the West was land, a 
job, free for the taking. The West was 
swiftly occupied. 

The free land gone, we set up unemploy- 
ment insurance for the jobless. As a sub- 
stitute for free land, Government provided 
credit for the purchase of homes. 

No serious land problem in America as yet. 
A big country, a small population has seen 
to that. 

With no lind problem at home, we ‘have 
not understood the plight of peoples in the 
older, crowded lands. But for this we might 
have been able to save China from the 
Communists. 


CHINA PROBLEM 


China has less fertile soil than the United 
States. It has three times as many people 
in China depending on its soil. That makes 
a land problem for the Chinese. 

In China the landless man was at the 
mercy of the landed man. The one could 
labor only by consent of the other. Such 
is the land problem wherever it exists—the 
dependence of the many landless on the few 
who own the land. 

The Communists in China promised the 
landless land of their own. The landless 
Chinese welcomed them. So China fell to 
the Communists. 

Do the Chinese peasants, now they have 
opened their gates to the Communists, own 
the land they till? Ask the North Koreans. 
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From the landlords of Korea the Commu- 
nists took without compensation all their 
land save what they could till themselves. 
The confiscated land was then distributed 
among the tenants. But the tenant did 
not find himself an owner. He had only 
traded landlords. He was now a tenant of 
the state. His rent was taken in the form 
of taxes. Very high taxes they were. He 
received no title to his land. If he failed to 
please the agents of the state, he promptly 
lost his land. 

The peasants had hoped and expected to 
be freemen on farms of their own. They 
found themselves tenants at the mercy of 
the state. 

So it was in Russia when the peasants 
yielded to the Communists under promises 
of land for themselves. So !t is in China. 
All too late the people there find themselves 
in chains to new masters more greedy and re- 
lentless than the old. 

The peasants could have been freed in 
China as we have freed them in Japan. We 
did not seize the opportunity. The Commu- 
nists with their false promises came in. 
The peasants have been betrayed. Too late, 
they Know that row. 

India has half the land of the United 
States and more than twice as many people. 
A few lords own the land from which the 
many have to live. This makes a few rich 
and many poor. 

That offers in India as it did in China the 
opportunity of the Communists. 

In they cole, promising the Indian peas- 
ants the land they till. Will the Indian 
peasants, like the Chinese peasants, fall for 
the deceit? Will India be captured by the 
Communists as China has been? 

When the pioneers crossed the plains in 
their prairie schooners they were often im- 
periled by sweeping prairie fires. They had 
a@ way of escape—the backfire. 

In the path of the approaching flames they 
would set a fire of their own. That fire 
would clear a space into which they couli 
move beyond the reach of the coming holo- 
caust. They robbed the enemy fire of its 
fuel by setting a friendly fire. 

FUEL FOR COMMIES 

The land problem is the fuel on which 
communism feeds. We have in the United 
States no land problem. We are, accordingly, 
in no danger of going Communist. The 
backfire saves us. 

In India «nd in other crowded lands back- 
fires against communism are being set. End 
the land problem, you end the Communists. 
In India they are buying the land of the 
landlords and selling it to their tenants on 
easy terms. They are teaching the peasants 
better ways tofarm. No prosperous peasant, 
owning his own farm, ts going to turn Com- 
rounist. If this backfire moves fast, India 
will not gc Communist. 

There is a land problem in Egypt and Iran. 
A few landlords live richly. The many peas- 
ants live in bitter poverty. Great danger 
there of capture by the Communists. 

A very old story of a land problem and its 
solution is told in the Book of Leviticus. 
There was to be in the Promised Land each 
fiftieth year a year of jubilee. In that year 
went the command, “Ye shall return unto 
every man his possession.” For— 

“The land shall not be sold forever: for 
the land is mine; and ye are strangers and 
sojourners with me. And in all the land 
of your possession ye shall grant a redemp- 
tion of the land.” 

The land, so went the law, was to be kept 
for the people. For in any nation where the 
land is for but a few, there men cdnnot be 
free; and where men are not free the nation 
become an easy prey to despoilers, even to 

unists, 
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Mr, FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill providing for re- 
insurance payments to States for un- 
employment-insurance benefits, and 
under leave already granted to me, I 
include in these remarks a press release 
and an analysis of the bill as follows: 
REPRESENTATIVE AIME J. FoRAND, DEMOCRAT, 

Ruopt IsLanD, INTRODUCEs BILL PROVIDING 

FoR REINSURANCE PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR 

UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Representative Amme J. Foranp, Democrat, 
Rhode Island, today introduced a bill in the 
House and Senators Jonn O. Pastore and 
THeropore F. Green, Democrats, Rhode Is- 


* Jand, introduced a similar bill in the Senate 


which would establish a Federal account in 
the unemployment trust fund by appropri- 
ating 100 percent of Federal unemployment 
taxes to this account. This account would 
be used to pay the costs of administration 
of the unemployment-insurance program 
and public employment offices, and for pay- 
ments to States whose unemployment re- 
serve funds are nearing depletion because of 
unusual unemployment and consequent 
costs. 

Mr. Foranp stated: 

“The provision granting advances to States 
whose unemployment funds have neared ex- 
haustion expired on January 1, 1952, Con- 
sequently, at the present time there is no 
provision for Federal financial assistance to 
States whose funds are threatened with in- 
solvency. . 

“The Federal unemployment tax is 3 per- 
cent, with an offset for taxes paid into State 
funds of 90 percent. The Federal Govern- 
ment collects the remafning three-tenths of 
1 percent and these collections go into the 
general Federal revenues. Administrative 
costs of the employment-security programs 
of both the Federal and State Governments 
are paid out of the general Federal revenues 
by appropriations. These costs have never 
been as large as tax collections. During the 
last fiscal year the tax collections were about 
$55,000,000 more than the costs of admin- 
istration. 

“There is no justification for a tax on pay- 
rolls to meet the general expenses of the 
Government. The present situation has 
been criticized in that the Government is 
making a profit on this tax. Collections 
from this tax should be earmarked to insure 
that they are used entirely for employment 
security purposes, and my bill so provides. 
My bill also provides that these earmarked 


quate reserves to meet any contingency. 
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These payments will help maintain the sol- 
vency of State funds without jeopardizing 
benefit standards, and they will enabie 
States to plan adequate long-range financing 
programs. They will strengthen the State 
systems of unemployment insurance, since 
they will, without detracting from the in- 

ce of State action, establish pooled 
reserves which will be available to all States. 
These payments will serve a particular and 
urgent need of those States which, despite 
provident financing, are facing insolvency 
through no fault of their own, Costs of un- 
employment insurance vary in the different 
States because of differences in rates of in- 
sured unemployment. 

“As an example of such a State, I might 
describe the situation in my own State of 
Rhode Island. We have faced consistently 
high benefit costs, due to the nature of our 
economy. We have a high degree of in- 
dustrialization. Our industries are unstable 
and seasonal, and, because Rhode Island is 
highly industrialized, we have a high per- 
centage of insured unemployment. From 
1946 to 1950, the ratio of insured unemploy- 
ment in Rhode Island averaged 7.4 percent, 
while the national average was 4.04 percent. 
In 1951, insured unemployment averaged 12 
percent. This was entirely contrary to the 
trend nationally. 

“The benefits paid in Rhode Island are not 
overgenerous when compared to other States. 
Pifteen States have a higher maximum pay- 
ment than the $25 maximum in Rhode Island 
and 17 other States make payments for a 
duration of 26 weeks. Rhode Island has 
attempted to limit unemployment benefit 
costs by amending qualifying provisions and 
strengthening internal controls and admin- 
istration. Despite all its efforts, our unem- 
ployment funds are facing a critical con- 
dition. 

“One of the basic reasons for enacting a 3 
percent Federal unemployment tax was to 
removed the competitive disadvantages that 
would exist without a uniform rate of tax 
on employers in all States. It is very prob- 
able that few, if any, of the States would 
have unemployment insurance 
benefits without such Federal action. Re- 
insurance payments will further advance this 
policy of Congress by reducing, in effect, the 
amount of revenue which high-cost States 
would have to raise from payroll taxes, and, 
thereby, tend to equalize the competitive 
position of employers in such high-cost 
States. 

“The House report, in commenting on the 
original unemployment compensation pro- 
visions in the Social Security Act of 1935, 
states: ‘Unemployment compensation is 
valuable to the public as well as to the in- 
dustrial workers themselves. It is a measure 
tending to maintain purchasing power, upon 
which business and industry are dependent.’ 
This points up the fact that unemployment 
is a social and economic problem which is 
essentially national in scope and should be 
dealt with in this light. 

“As proof of the fact that in its foresivht 
the Congress well understood the effects of 
unemployment insurance, we can look at 
the situation in the city of Lawrence, Mass., 
in the spring of 1949, as reported in Business 
Week for May 7, 1949. I quote in part from 
Business Week: . 

“It takes a lot more to make a depression 
in 1949 than it did in the early thir- 
ties. * * * Last week more than 23,000 
of the 57,000 workers in Lawrence and its 
suburbs were jobless or only partially em- 
ployed, but despite this, business conditions 
were about the same as they were for the 
country as a whole. * *-.* The paradox 
of depression conditions without depression 
is explained in this way by Lawrence busi- 
nessmen: “Unemployment compensation has 
proved to be an effective cushion for busi- 
ness—as well as workers—against the impact 
of lay-off.” ” 
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“This bill would insure that a similar 
situation would exist in any and all States 
which may suffer economic reverses beyond 
their control.” 


SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The bill would provide for a 100 percent 
appropriation of Federal unemployment tax 
collections to the Federal unemployment 
account. This account would be used to pay 
the administrative costs of the employment 
security programs and for reinsurance pay- 
ments. 

A State would be eligible for a rcinsurance 
payment at any time when its unemployment 
fund balance falls below benefits paid in 
that calendar quarter of the last eight cal- 
endar quarters in which benefit payments 
were highest. Any number of payments 
could be made within a year, with the limi- 
tation that each payment cannot exceed 
benefits paid in that quarter of the last 
eight quarters in which payments were high- 
est. The total amount of a payment or pay- 
ments in a year would te limited to the 
amount of benefit expenditures in excess of 
2.7 percent of taxable wages in that year or, 
in other words, to the excess costs over and 
above the State’s share of the Federal un- 
employment tax. Where payments to a 
State are in excess of this amount, an ad- 
justment would be made by transferring 
from the State’s account to the Federal un- 
employment account such excess. 

In order to make sure that the financial 
plight of a needy State is due to factors be- 
yond its control, rather than a failure to 
suspend reduced employer tax rates in the 
face of mounting benefit expenciitures, the 
bill provides that a State in order to be eligi- 
ble for payments must have suspended such 
reduced employer tax -ates if its fund is 
lower than the greater of either (1) 6 percent 
of taxable wages in the preceding year, or (2) 
three times the average annual benefit ex- 
penditures during the preceding 5-year pe- 
riod. Most State laws now provide for sus- 
pensions, and in many instances, the level 

is higher than that contained in 
the bill. 


ANALYSIS oF BILL To PROVIDE PAYMENTS TO 
StTaTE UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


The bill would revise sections 301 and 302 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, and 
would add to the act a new title XII entitled 
“Payments to State Unemployment Funds.” 


SECTION 1. FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ACCOUNT 


Under section 1 of the bill, sections 301 and 
302 of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
would be revised for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Federal unemployment account 
consisting of 100 percent of the taxes received 
after June 30, 1953, under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act and covered into the 
Treasury. Temporary loans to the account 
from the general funds of the Treasury 
would be authorized initially until the fund 
becomes self-sustaining through tax re- 
ceipts. Moneys in the Federal unemploy- 
ment account would he used (1) to pay 
Federal and State administrative costs of 
operating the employment service and un- 
employment compensation systems in the 
amounts specified from year to year by the 
Congress in appropriation acts, (2) for pay- 
ments to State unemployment funds, as 
hereinafter provided for by title XII. 


SECTION 2. TITLE XII—PAYMENTS TO STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT FUNDS 

Section 2 of the bill would revise the pres- 
ent title XII of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, to provide for payments to the 
States from the Federal unemployment ac- 
count in the event of threatened insolvency. 
Section 1201 (a) of the revised title XII, 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), would provide 


that a State can qualify for payments after 
July 1, 1952, subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

(1) At any time that, during a calendar 
quarter, the balance of the State’s unem- 
ployment compensation fund falls below the 
amount of compensation benefits paid under 
the State law in the highest of the eight pre- 
ceding calendar quarters; 

(2) After December 31, 1953, no State 
would be qualified for payments unless the 
tax rate under the State unemployment com- 
pensation law is at least 2.7 percent when- 
ever the balance in the State fund on the 
tax computation date is (a) less than 6 per- 
cent of the most recent annual taxable pay- 
roll or (b) less than three-fifths of the unem- 
ployment compensation paid from the State 
fund during the preceding 5-year period; 

(3) The State agency submits to the Sec- 
retary of Labor a request for payments, ac- 
companied by necessary information. 

Subsections (bt) and (c) of section 1201 
of the evised title XII would require the 
Secretary of Labor, upon application of a 
State agency, to find whether the qualify- 
ing conditions for payments exist and to 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury (and 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be re- 
quired to transfer from the Federal unem- 
ployment account to the State’s unemploy- 
ment trust fund account) payments in the 
amount requested by the State, but not 
exceeding the amount of compensation bene- 
fits paid by the State in the highest of the 
eight preceding calendar quarters. 

Subsection (d) of section 1201, title XII, 
as revised, would provide for an adjust- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the end of the calendar year with respect 
to any State receiving payments (by mak- 
ing transfers from the State’s unemployment 
trust fund account to the Federal unem- 
ployment account) so that the payments to 
the State during the calendar year are lim- 
ited to the actual excess of benefits paid 
in that year over State tax receipts com- 
puted at a rate of 2.7 percent. 

Subsection (e) of section 1201, title XII, 
as revised, contains necessary definitions. 

SECTION 3. PERFECTING AMENDMENTS 

Section 3 contains necessary perfecting 

amendments to continue congressional au- 


thority to approrriate under title LX of the 
Social Security Act, as amended. 


They Plan by the Century 
EXTENSION OF wesibantas' 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 7 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Oregon has the largest stand of com- 
mercial timber of any State in the Union. 
It is one of the major assets not only of 
the State of Oregon but of the entire 
Northwest. Unfortunately forestry 
practices in the early years of our history 
resulted in the denuding of forest lands 
of this valuable crop without any atten- 
tion being given to replacing it. 

However, our State as well as the Fed- 
eral Government is now following the 
practice of forestry preservation provid- 
ing for a sustained yield which will pre- 
serve this great crop. In 1944 the Con- 
gress passed Public Law 273 which pro- 
vides for the pooling of private holdings 
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of forest lands with those held by the 
Government in order to carry out a long- 
range program for forest preservation 
on an annual yield basis. In the maga- 
zine American Forests in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 1952 appeared an article entitled 
“They Plan by the Century,” wriiten by 
Harold Bradley Say and Nort Baser, in 
which this program under the provisions 
of Public Law 273 is contemplated in one 
of the forest areas in western Oregon. 
It is a most interesting discussion of this 
worth-while program and I include the 
article, which follows: 
THEY PLAN BY THE CENTURY 

(By Harold Bradley Say and Nort Baser) 

Community security, maximum utilization, 
and forests forever in western Oregon. Thes2 
are the goals of Pope & Talbot in proposing 
a sustained yield logging agreement with the 
Government. 

A winter’s morning a few weeks ago when a 
Chinook wind was melting the new snow on 
the trees up to the 5,000-foot level, we 
tramped along the moss covered ruts of a 
trail cut in 1863 by pioneers crossing the 
Cascades into Oregon’s Willamette Valley. 
The same virgin forest reached up the ridge 
sides and down into the dark creek canyons— 
the same, only a timber generation older. 

We were out to have a look at some 190,000 
acres in what is known as “the Upper Willam- 
ette Working Circle” where it is proposed 
that the United States Forest Service pool 
its stand with that of a private firm to the 
end that this forest shall never vanish; that 
it be managed to yield perpetually and to 
give stability and permanent employment 
to the local community. 

From high on the slopes we could see about 
us where bare patches had been snipped out 
of the forest, much as though a small boy 
had taken scissors to his hair. Later a close 
inspection was to reveal signs of a new crop 
beginning to grow. A carefully planned cut- 
ting cycle would provide another mature 
stand ready for harvest well before the en- 
tire unit had been logged. 

As we traveled the ever-expanding network 
of well-built logging roads we encountered 
countless skillfully piloted trucks on their 
way down the slopes to the mill at Oakridge, 
a little western Oregon town which has, per- 
haps, the brightest future of any in the State. 

The trucks, some loaded with timber off 
the Willamette National Forest and others 
off lands owned by Pope & Talbot, Inc., are 
units in an operation which this pioneer 
lumber company is voluntarily conducting 
as though its cooperative timber manage- 
ment plan were even now in effect on the pro- 
posed combined uniy. 

The pooling, if carried out after hearings 
by the United States Forest Service, would be 
done under Public Law 273 of 1944, sponsored 
in Congress by two Oregon men, the late 
Senator Charles McNary and Representative 
Harris ELLsworTH. Mr. ELLswortH might 
be styled an “ultra conservative” by some. 
He is, without question, an avowed opponent 
of Government expansion in business and a 
proponent of free enterprise. Yet he sees the 
proposed agreement as “almost exactly the 
type of cooperative sustained yield harvest 
plan envisaged by passage of Public Law 273.” 

Charles McNary, Republican Senate leader 
at the time of his death, was likewise an 
apostle in the school that believes the least 
possible Federal Government makes for the 
best Government. Senator Guy Corpon, who 
upon Senator McNary’s death took charge 
of the bill in the Senate, is noted among 
his colleagues for his solid analytical think- 
ing. “Will it work? Will this accomplish 
what we seek?” These are questions he in- 
sists on having answered before he lends 
his hand to any piece of legislation. 
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It ts significant that Public Law 273 was 
nurtured into being by these three Ore- 
gonians, who knew the forest problem of 
the Pacific Northwest at first hand. All 
felt that such pooling offered the only 
practical way of permitting private opera- 
tors with otherwise insufficient timber hold- 
ings to go on a perpetual operating basis in 
tree growing and harvesting. 

The Government and private enterprise 
have long been in partnership in the lum- 
bering industry of the Pacific Northwest. 
Public Law 273 would make them partners 
in forest management as well. The United 
States Forestry Service is already commit- 
ted to selective logging by trees or areas. 
A sustained-yield agreement extends that 
policy to private acreages. 

It is doubly interesting that Pope & 
Talbot, Inc., the firm to pool its 
timber acreage with Uncle Sam's in the 
Willamette National Forest, is the oldest 
lumber company west of the Mississippi. 

Sailing from East Machias, Maine, A. J. 
Pope and Frederic Talbot landed in San 
Francisco in the gold rush days of 1849. 
They resisted the urge that made a few 
men vastly rich and left a legion washed 


out and broken. They stayed with their . 


trade. They knew that the new country 
would need to do a lot of building. Short- 
ly they were operating a lighterage busi- 
ness On San Francisco Bay and were soon 
in the business of selling lumber shipped 
around the Horn. They knew New Eng- 
land lumber could not build the West. 

The pioneers who settled the Oregon 
country had imagination. Without a vi- 
sion of what the new country held for 
them, many would never have come. 

They saw fields of wheat where only end- 
less thickets carpeted the Willamette val- 
ley. They saw herds of cattle and sheep 
where only deer and elk ranged the wilder- 
ness. They saw flour, wool and lumber 
mills rising beside waterfalls that down 
through the ages had thundered their way 
unharried to the sea. 

Trees were everywhere—towering oldsters, 
some rotting with age; trees in their prime, 
down to the tiny ones struggling for a bit 
of light in the dark forests. It took a vast 
amount of hacking to carve out a path wide 
enough to work the wagons down the slopes 
of the Cascades. Once down in the valley 
of the Willamette began the endless task of 
cutting and burning trees to open up a few 
acres for cultivation. 

Conquest of the forest, not its preserva- 
tion was the prime concern to those plodding 
wagon folk of ‘€3—as it was to those who 
had preceded them by the Columbia River, 
Barlow Trail, and other routes. 

In 1853. 10 years before the 300-wagon 
train fougiit its way through the upper Wil- 
lamette forests, Pope & Talbot started a saw- 
mill at Port Gamble, a short distance from 
Seattle. Essential machinery was shipped 
around the Horn from East Machias to be 
installed in a little shed 45 by 70 feet stand- 
ing on the edge of a mighty wilderness. A 
third generation still operates the mill at 
Port Gamble, although of course, it has been 
rebuilt and expanded many times. For al- 
most a century it has moved lumber to home 
and foreign markets, much of it in Pope & 
Talbot ships. 

Only men directly concerned with conser- 
vation realize how fast ;rivate timberlands 
of the Pacific Northwest have been depleted. 
In 1925, for example, there was a total of 28 
big league mills on the Willamette and Co- 
lumbia rivers from Portland to Astoria. To- 
day there are only eight. And of these eight, 
only a few have adequate supplies of their 
own timber. 

The acreage now being cut by these Colum- 
bia River operators will be used to produce 
puip, hardboard, and in this age of chemurgy, 


perhaps sugar, molasses, stock food, rayon, 
and many other profitable items from young 
trees ready for harvest in a third of the time 
required for a fir tree to make lumber. Some 
of the ac~cage may be used for growing trees 
to timber size again; but most of it will not. 
It takes many acres and many trees to make 
possible a perpetual lumber operation. 

Most Pacific North=est mills built on any 
basis of permanence should have an output 
o* around 150,000 feet per 68-hour shift, 
which means it is impossible to even con- 
sider sustained yield from small operations. 
It cannot be done. True, some small milis 
buying from the national forests on a selec- 
tive-logging basis may be able to operate 
for many years, but they themselves cannot 
go into the business of growing timber which 
requires some 90 years to mature. 

Looking to the business of lengthening its 
lumber-producing years, Pope & Talbot in 
1946 bought 30,000 acres of virgin timber 
lying along the middie fork of the Willam- 
ette River 45 miles southeast of Eugene, 
Oreg. This holding is checkerboarded with 
some 160,000 acres of Willamette National 
Forest timber. No other are in- 
volved. It is this timber that Pope & Talbot 
proposes to pool with Uncle Sam's, under 
Public Law 273. 

Even before the property was acquired the 
firm questioned the Forest Service for its 
reaction to the establishment of a coopera- 
tive sustained-yield unit in the area. In 
reply, the Forest Service stated that it con- 
sidered the private and national-forest tim- 
ber in the upper Willamette working circle 
to have excellent possibilities for such de- 
velopment, and that coordinated manage- 
ment of the interlocked public and private 
timber in the area through a sustained-yield 

For a long period there was a debate withi: 
Pope & Talbot over the ty of enter- 
ing into a sustained-yield contract. Why 


ness of producing lumber in the Pacific 
Northwest for nearlya hundred years. Here 
was a challenge and an opportunity to stay 
in the business for another hundred. 

So the company built its mill at Oakridge, 
previously important only to the Southern 
Pacific Railroad which keeps extra locomo- 
tives to pull the grade over the Cascades. 

This plant was laid out on a basis of per- 

. ‘The saws started in April 1948, 
taking their timber from patch units worked 
out just as though Pope & Talbot and the 
Government holdings were under one man- 
agement. The annual cut is tentatively set 
at 60,000,000 feet off the combined ownership, 
which is estimated to include a plus 6,000,- 
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may not be used for another 20 years to log 
an adjacent stand. By the end of 1951 Pope 
& Taibot had constructed over 90 miles of 
road, at a total cost of over $2,000,000. De- 
velopment of housing for employees has cost 
more than $874,000 to date. The company's 
total Oakridge investment at the end of 1951 
had passed the $11,000,000 ma-k. 

Since the start of the Oakridge operation 
the lumber industry generally has enjoyed 
unparalleled prosperity. But the annual re- 
turn on the Oakridge investment has 
amounted to only 3.9 percent, according to 
the company’s books. 

High capital expenditures and a lowe-ed 
rate of profit did not surprise Pope & Talbot. 
Its directors and management knew these 
Were among the disadvantages of sustained 
yield when decision was made to operate on 
such a basis. 

These extra expenditures have been un- 
dertaken without assurance that the Gov- 
ernment will enter into a sustained-yield con- 
tract with the firm. If it does, Pope & Tal- 
bot wil be able to purchase the Government 
timber involved “without competitive bid- 
ding at prices not less than their appraised 
value,” to quote Public Law 273. 

In return, Pope & Talbot would be bound 
by the sustained-yield contract to log its 
own lands in accordance with the rules laid 
down by the "orest Service. The Govern- 
ment and Pope & Talbot would become part- 
ners in a unified management project for the 
life of the contract. 

The battle cry of opponents to Public Law 
273 is “monopoly.” Perhaps the most out- 
spoken critic is R. T. Titus, executive vice 


for some—but not 


tration and even to the philosophy behind 
the entire program. 
Part of his opposition stems from a con- 


be obliged 
to cut the small tracts obtainable in such a 


Way as to hurt future timber yields more 
than they could ever be helped by a few large 
sustained yield agreements. He fears the 
lack of restraints placed on the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior as administrators 
of the public timber in question. He further 


There are those who agree it would be pos- 
sible for administration of the act to over- 
ite bounds, but they think it wouldn't 
actions. Otherwise, 

there’s much to be 

few of these 


y under Public 
y 10 percent of the 


enacted the law, 

tors could qualify 

many had cut their 

Willamette National 

Forest is what a) to be an ideal situa- 

tion; a firm willing to take the long gamble 

and no outside ownerships involved. Here 

is an opportunity to make a vast area of tim- 

berland and produce on a sustained basis for- 
ever. 

We talked to Col. William B. Greeley, for- 

merly Chief Forester of the United States, 

and probably our best-informed citizen on 
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forest problems. Of the monopoly charge he 
had this to say: 

“The one justifying reason for such a 
monopoly is the benefit to the public in forest 
utilization.” 

In the Oakridge community itself, towns- 

ple and employees alike are for the sus- 
tained yield proposal. In it, they see per- 
manence and future development of the 
region from both industrial and recreational 
standpoints. 

Because both the Government and Pope 
& Talbot want to find profitable use for un- 
used wood now going into refuse burners or 
being left on the ground, the firm is study- 
ing numerous fields of utilization. Whether 
this will be centralized in one product—such 
as pulp—or in a combination of conversion 
products will be decided within the next few 
years. This, the people of the community 
and region know, will mean more industry 
and more payrolls. 

Pope & Talbot want to be sure it makes the 
wisest possible decision for maximum wood 
utilization. The company has called in a 
number of experts and asked the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis., to help make a series of tests. 
Especially helpful has been Prof. J. B. 
Grantham of Oregon State College School of 
Forestry. He made considerable preliminary 
studies some 4 years ago in collaboration with 
the Madison lab, and we were fortunate 
enough to meet him during the course of our 
tour while he was taking another look at 
the area. Data he has helped assemble will 
influence the company’s final decision. 

Professor Grantham states, “In my opinion 
the Oakridge operation represents a most 
promising approach to the problem of fully 
utilizing western Oregon's defective timber. 
A cooperative agreement between the com- 
pany and the United States Forest Service 
would assure a continuous long-term supply 
of what has been unmerchantable wood and 
thus encourage large plant investments.” 

In 2 days of visiting around Oakridge, we 
did not find anyone who was against the 
idea of a cooperative sustained yield unit in 
the Willamette working circle. A sustained 
yield agreement, giving the company non- 
competitive purchasing rights on some 160,- 
000 acres of United States forest timber, is 
monopoly in a sense—but only in a sense. 
True monopoly implies control of a market 
for a product. The agreement would give 
Pope & Talbot no advantage in the sale of 
the timber produced at Oakridge. In fact, 
restrictions laid upon the firm by the Gov- 
ernment might even make their competitive 
situation more difficult. 

Although Oregon's extensive forests still 
boast about half as much standing timber 
as when the pioneers felled the first trees, 
uncurbed logging at current rate of cutting 
would cause these forests to vanish in less 
than 50 years. Low cost tide-water trans- 
portation dictated that major early day lum- 
bering be centered on the coast and Colum- 
bia River, thus sparing the inaccessible 
mountain regions of the interior. But now 
the cutting rate in the Pacific Northwest is 
about one and a half times the natural 
growth. 

But something beyond fire protection, se- 
lective logging and disease fighting has to be 
done if adequate supplies of lumber are to 
be maintained. 

The sustained-yield agreement plan, made 
possible by the Congress in 1944, is the only 
concrete device produced to date which 
would make possible perpetual cutting, seed- 
ing and regrowing on a scale big enough to 
count. The unfortunate element is that 
there are not enough large holdings of pri- 
vate timber adjacent to Government stands 
to make it possible to work out a whole 
series of sustained-yield units. 

In fact, the Simpson Logging Co. is the 
only example of an industry now operating 


under Public Law 273. Although only 4 years 
have elapsed since this unified-management 
program took effect late in 1946 on 270,000 
acres of Federal and private woodlands in 
Washington State’s South Oympics area, the 
observable trends are encouraging. 

Most notable is the continuing bustle of 
activity in exploring every facet of utiliza- 
tion; something new is under study or test 
all the time. It is significant that there is 
not enough unused wood available to burn 
for the plant’s own steam requirements, and 
yet Simpson recently bought another pulp 
mill for still further use of wood which has 
been left on the ground. The towns of 
Shelton and McCleary, in the heart of op- 
erations, have been greatly stabilized as to 
home ownership without deteriorating in any 
sense to company-town status. 

In time, it is to be hoped that the way 
can be opened to induce smaller holders of 
private timber to band together in such 
agreement with the Government. If so, great 
acreages of private timberlands that other- 
wise would be cleaned off in 10 to 25 years 
may be yielding timber perpetually. 

The ultimate effect would be to greatly 
augment the Nation's forests beyond the total 
now marked off in national forests. Cer- 
tainly, such a program is not one of state 
socialism. Government has been supplying 
loggers and mill operators with timber for 
many years. No sizable or responsible group 
has proposed abolition of the national for- 
ests. The Nation wants its public forests 
preserved. 

Although the Pope & Talbot proposed sus- 
tained-yield unit has not at this date been 
approved, all the company's activities have 
been planned and carried out with perma- 
nence as the foundation. 

If you have the fortune to travel to Oak- 
ridge, you will see neat, cleverly designed 
homes like those in the newer suburbs of 
any average growing American city. There’s 
not a sign of rough lumber shacks or the 
cheap housing which mark some of the 
lumber ghost towns of the Pacific North- 
west. Business houses of concrete and 
stucco are intermingled with those built of 
lumber. And the new schools are built with 
as much permanence as those of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., or Alexandria, Va. 

This is not a company town. True, Pope 
& Talbot had to do some building of houses 
in 1947 when it brought in hundreds of con- 
struction workers to Oakridge, which then 
had only 551 residents. Something had to 
be done. As a temporary expedient, it 
bought and renovated a group of CCC camp 
buildings and 18 houses. 

Next, the company purchased 40 acres of 
land near the mill site, cleared the area, and 
started building permanent houses. To date 
it has constructed 20 apartments and 68 two- 
and three-bedroom houses. If an employee 
desires to buy rather than to rent, he can do 
so at cost on attractive terms. No strings 
are attached. By purchase of the home he 
Owes no allegiance to Pope & Talbot. 

Simultaneously with the initial housing 
problem came that of electric power. There 
was insufficient juice to light the little city 
coming into being. Pope & Talbot installed 
&@ 2,000-kilowatt generator and from it made 
the current available to the local rural- 
electrification district. 

By January of 1951, the village of 551 had 
more than tripled in size. Tax values 
jumped from $229,000 to $960,000 in the same 
period. 

Old-time residents saw improvements of 
which they had only dreamed. New grade 
and junior high schools and a new wing for 
the 4-year high school. The city hall had 
to move to a new and larger building. A 
modern sewer system is under construction. 
A fire station and library now stand on what 
was a vacant lot 3 years ago. 
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Charles L. Wheeler, executive vice presi- 
dent of Pope & Talbot, who piloted us 
through the town, pointed to the timbered 
hills reaching up behind Oakridge, then swept 
his hand toward the swift waters of the river: 

“Louk where they live—at the beauty 
around them,” he exclaimed, “and I only get 
to see it now and then when I come up from 
San Francisco.” 

The dynamic, rusty-haired Wheeler, whom 
the Pacific Northwest has known as Charlie 
all his life, loves people and the outdoors. 

“Pope & Talbot will never cut the timber 
bordering the town and mill,” he explained. 
“These people and their children should 
never see great forest fires eating up the 
mountain sides.” 

He turned to Art Brooks, general manager 
at Cakridge, who was driving the car. 

“Art, how long would it take to get bull- 
dozers and fire-fighting crews into any of 
our units after a smoke report?” 

Art calculated a moment, considered the 
speed of communication over a two-way FM 
radio hook-up always in operation and an 
ever-expanding network of access roads. 
“Thirty-five minutes,” he answered. 

That’s what access roads the company is 
building for longterm logging, means-—-a 
protection the forest has never had. 

“We can hold them to little fires—not let 
them get away,” said Charlie. 

There is no pretense in Charlie Wheeler’s 
enthusiasm over permanence of the forests 
of the upper Middle Fork. 

“It is hard for some of the oldtimers to 
grasp,” he said. “A logging superintendent 
who has always operated on a straight gain 
or loss basis finds it a bit tough to have 
these roads and highways charged against 
the timber. It sometimes really gets him 
when he has to let a dozen patches of timber 
stand right alongside the road. Some of it 
wouldn't be harvested in his lifetime.” 

Charlie Wheeler, a past president of Rotary 
International, likes to see the philosophy of 
permanence building up in men whose busi- 
ness has always been to get the most trees 
into lumber from the least outlay of money. 

People whose welfare is immediately con- 
cerned with permanence of the forest and 
lumbering are not the only ones approving 
the idea of perpetuity in the Oakridge area. 
Fishermen and hunters and those who sim- 
ply like to travel through towering forests, 
camp in them, and lunch by the roadsides of 
a Sunday afternoon, are solidly for sustained- 
yield management embracing the policies 
announced by Pope & Talbot. They like the 
prospect of an end forever to those two dread 
summer months when they can’t see a 
mountain through the smoke haze of forest 
fires. 

For 45 miles the Pope & Talbot and inter- 
mingled Government holdings lie along the 
middle fork of the Willamette. Along the 
river, the trees are not to come down. Nor 
along the major creeks. And there is a total 
of 225 miles of river and smaller fishing 
streams. Six relatively large trout lakes and 
numerous small ones lie in the folds of the 
timbered ridges. Twelve forest camps have 
been established in the area and more will 
follow. Roads built by Pope & Talbot make 
them available to the motorist. At Oak- 
ridge the State game commission operates a 
hatchery to augment nature’s work in the 
streams and lakes, whose beauty, and in 
some cases existence, depend on forest- 
stands remaining for all time. 

Many practical lumbermen of a few years 
ago had little patience with,anyone who 
thought in terms of perpetuating private 
forests. Certainly, they would admit, it was 
a nice idea but impractical unless an opera- 
tor wanted to go broke. It wasn’t in the 
cards. “When our stand is cut, we'll liqui- 
date and get out”—such was their philoso- 
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phy. Who but a dreamer would have dared 
to log in patches ranging from 16 to 112 
acres—as is now being done by Pope & Tal- 
bot? 

Hillman Lueddemann, vice president of 
Pope & Talbot end general manager of its 
lumber division, grew up in the steamship 
and lumber business of the Pacific North- 
west. Back in 1019, just after coming home 
form World War I, he handled the freight, 
took care of passenger tickets and baggage, 
swept out the premises and lighted the fire 
in the stove of the McCormick Steamship 
Company's docks. Only a practical young 
man could climb to a top executive position 
in a great company. Evidence of his high 
standing is that the community has called 
on him frequently to head its Chamber of 
Commerce, Port Commission, Community 
Chest and e hundred other tasks. 

Mr. Lueddemann is the executive in Pope 
& Talbot who sold his principals on the idea 
of staying in the lumber business perma- 
nentiy through a sustained yield system. 

“What is more important than the forest?” 
he philosophized, as we sat in his Portland 
Office, looking out over the harbor where 
ships were loading lumber and other Pacific 
Northwest products. “It now produces shel- 
ter and clothing (rayon) and can give us mo- 
lasses, alcohol, sugar and other food prod- 
ucts for stockfeeds, which in turn mean beef, 
poultry, eggs, and milk. We are just getting 
started in the field of products converted 
from wood.” 

This idea of waste conversion is a phobia 
with Lueddemann. Sustained production is 
the keystone in the sustained yield proposal 
at Cekridge. Finding profitable use for the 
wood now going to the wasteburner, and for 
the timber left on the ground, is the thought 
uppermost in Lueddemann’s mind. The 
Forest tervices in any sustained-yield agree- 
ment it may make will insist on maximum 
economic util’gation of all timber harvested. 

Lueddemann thinks it an inexcusable 
waste that many paper mills of the Pacific 
Northwest still buy beautiful hemlock logs, 
number 3’s cost $40 a thousand, to chew up 
for pulp. 

“Waste from sawmills can be chipped up 
for usage at a price equivalent to $12 a thou- 
sand,” he explained. 

The Firtex Corp. at St. Helens, one of the 
pioneers in the production of satisfactory 
and attractive sound insulating board, is to- 

* @ay grinding up logs costing $40 a thousand. 
It is Lueddemann’s bet that shortly it will 
be using the much cheaper chips from what 
is now mill waste. 

Indicative of the awareness of the value of 
this lumber now going to the refuse burner, 
is the number of chipping plants now being 
installed or which are on order for Oregon 
and Washington firms. 

“There are over 100 of them,” Colonel 
Greeley told us. “1 .ey will put to use 600,- 
000 tons of refuse now going into mill burn- 

Colonel Greeley pointed out that progress 
is being made in utilization of waste. He 
cited among other firms, the W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co., of Alabama, which is now con- 
verting the bark of its logs to tannic acid, 
the usable parts of its logs into lumber, and 
the waste ends into pulp. Colonel Greeley 
will not hazard a guess on the time when no 
waste will be left unused. But he sees a 
rapid increase in its use. 

Otto Hannell, United States forester for 
the Oakridge district, is another expert of 
the woods who will not hazard a guess as to 
when Pope & Talbot and other loggers wiil 
be leaving no falien trees or broken pieces on 
the “But,” said he, “I'll say that 
within 10 years Pope & Talbot will be using 
so much of it that it will not be necessary 
to burn slash where they have logged.” 

Incidentally, Hannell told us there had 
been but three man-caused fires in the Oak- 


ridge area in the 3 years that he has been 
forester in the region. 

Lueddemann visions the day when a great 

deal of mill ends and useless logs will go into 

stockfeed. “Out here in the Pacific North- 

ee Re eae ae eee ee 

eed were available. Foods al- 

been developed through molasses 

that c: ttle like and thrive on. 

Se eae 


“er ‘on of development of wood waste 
usage has just opened. In fact, Pacific North- 


they have been burning and leaving on the 
ground when the Container Board 
came out from the East, seeking to tie up 
the waste output of numerous operations. 
Others came, too, offering to put in neces- 
sary chipping ~lants to prepare the mate- 
rial for use. Our Northwest timber owners 
and sawmill operators then woke up. If 
there was opportunity in this waste for 
eastern corporations, there was opportunity 
for us out here.” 

The Willamette Working Circle will have 
to find a means of using waste. The per- 
centage of defective timber in this Working 


* Circle is exceedingly high. Pope & Talbot 


have found that they mist fall a total of 
100,000,000 board feet of trees to obtain 60,- 
009,000 board feet of merchantable logs for 
the Oak Ridge mill. Of the currently unused 
40,000,000 feet, approximately 390,000,000 is 
in the form of conky, cull logs left on the 
ground. 

The remaining 10,020,000 feet represent 
the defective parts of merchantable logs 
hauled to the mill and run through the 
saws. Pope & Talbot hold that the forest 
resources of the Oak Ridge area could be in- 
creased 20 percent if they can use the de- 
fective wood. A 20-percent increase in uti- 
lization would in practical effect increase the 
Willamette Circle area by approximately 38,- 
000 acres. Pope & Talbot's stand is ecti- 
mated at 1,124,000,000 feet; the commercial 
stand of the Government in the area at 
5,346,009,000. 

Chemical or converting plants use several 
employees where a sawmill uses one, Mr. 
Lueddemann points out. F. ‘m a commu- 
nity's interest, conversion plants hold a shin- 
in promice. 

Lueddemann visions the day when the 
ruins left by loggers of this century will be 
the foundations of a new and greater busi- 
ness. The Zellerbach Corp. in 1945 bought 
40,000 acres of Clark & Wilson logged-ocff land 
when the latter firm finished its cutting and 
liquidated. Three of smaller trees for 
pulp mills will be harvested off this acreage 
in the time it would take trees to grow to 
lumber size. 

Sustained yield and forest utilization plan- 
ning like the Pope & Talbot plan for the 
Oak Ridge project, to use Lueddemann’s 
words, “is like planting strawberries in rows 
sO One may pass through to harvest the ripe 
fruit and leave the green undamaged to 
ripen.” 

It costs more to farm forests on a perpetual 
plan, but it means an ever-bearing crop. | 

Yes, it took imagination to induce the pio- 
neers of the Oregon country to accept the 
hardships of the trail. Anyone who roams 
through the upper Willamette area with 
George Pope, Hillman Lueddemann, Charlie 
Wheeler, or their mill and logging superin- 
tendents, and who looks out over the virgin 
forests those pioneers of 1863 fought through, 
is himself captivated by the imagination of 
these men looking down the future. 

He, too, finds a thrill and certain awe in the 
knowledge that here forever will stand a for- 
est, with its streams and lakes for the enjoy- 
ment of generations unborn who will always 
have a livelihood. 
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Pope & Talbot can point to many mile- 
stones of progress in its 103-year history, but 
the concept of permanence for forest and 
community at Oak Ridge may well become 
its most monumental achievement. 


A Policy of Neglect is Poor Economy 
EXTENSION - REMARKS AL 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, together with a delegation from my 
district, Iappeared before the Civil Punc- 
tions Subcommittee cf the Appropria- 
tions Cummittee, requesting that money 
be set up to start planning of a very im- 
portant and meritoricus flood-control 
project in my district. 

We seemed to be confronted with a 
Presidential directive, that no planning 
money be allocated for new projects dur- 
ing the present emergency. The emer- 
gency stems from the Korean war, which 
we have been engaged in for almost 2 
years, and which may continue for a long 
time. 

The policy of no new starts, irrespec- 
tive of the need for the various projects, 
is absolutely and fundamentally wrong. 
I am heartily in favor of economy in 
Government, but I do not feel that it is 
good economic reasoning to forestall the 
development of needed domestic pubiic 
works projects. Instead of directing the 
funds available toward the development 
of a few major and centralized proj- 
ects, I believe it would be economically 
beneficial to utilize these funds in de- 
veloping mumerous and important 
smaller projects. 

Are we to continue neglecting projects 
which are of great emergency in our 
country and which affect the lives and 
property of our taxpayers, in order to 
continue a policy of expending billions 
of the same taxpayers’ money on proj- 
ects of dubious value throughout the 
wor'd? 

I believe it is about time for Congress 
to assert itself on these important and 
needed improvements. Flood losses in 
the Russian River Valley, for example, 
have amounted to an excess of $600,000 
per year. The sum which we are asking 
in the amount of $200,000, to get plans 
underway for this project, is only a small 
amount to return to the areas which are 
paying so much in taxes, and to assist 
them in a project which has been recog- 
nized and acknowledged as a Federal! re- 
sponsibility. 

I herewith attach an editorial which I 
desire appended to my remarks, as it ap- 
peared in the Press-Democrat, published 
at Santa Rosa, Calif., on February 26, 
1952: 

Ir Is Not Economy To Permtr Cost.y FLoops 
To CONTINUE ; 

Referring to California's recent storms the 
New York Times said in an editorial: 

“In the long run California’s problem will 
be less in dealing with catastrophes of the 
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weather than in finding room and opportu- 
nities for the millions from other parts of 
the country who would like to go there and 
ttle.” 
*e rhe first thought which arises in connec- 
tion with the problem of accommodating the 
State’s fast-increasing population is water 
supply. Its limitations impose a formidable 
barrier against future growth in many sece 
tions of the State and, as the Times indi- 
cates, the problem of surmounting this bar- 
rier of inadequate water supplies is, and will 
continue to be, California’s major task, ex- 
ceeding even the problem of curtailing flood 
damage. 

However, this situation which prevails in 
most of California does not hold true in this 
area. Water flows in abundance—so abun- 
dantly, in fact, that last year the Russian 
River Basin alone suffered $600,000 in flood 
damages, according to the Corps of Engineers, 
and this year, even before the heavy rains 
of January and February, more than $120,- 
000 of losses had been incurred. And mean- 
while, approximately 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
water which could have been used in cities, 
farms, end industrial plants—and to stimu- 
late the depleted recreational flow during 
summer months—fiowed, wasted, out the 
Russian River’s mouth into the sea. 

While this water is unused, cities are fac- 
ing the prospect of exhaustion of their 
underground sources within the next few 
years; farmers are having to go continually 
deeper to tap declining ground-water levels. 
In some sections of the county, water must 
be imported in summer months. 

The situation adds up, then, to this: The 
area’s problem is not to seek water, for it 
has plenty; the problem is rather to con- 
serve water which already flows in abun- 
dance, and, at the same time, to cut the loss 
of rich topsoil and other damage resulting 
from uncontrolled floods. 

The only solution to this multiple problem 
is construction of a water-conservation and 
filood-control dam with Federal help—with 
the Government financing the cost of flood- 
control features as is customary. 

Santa Rosa or any other community can 
float a bond issue and build a reservoir 
capable of meeting its needs for many years 
to come. This would not, however, solve 
the problems of dood damage, of providing 
water for farm use and of increasing the 
recreational flow in summer months. 

These needs can be met only with a large 
reservoir, containing flood-control features, 
such as Congress authorized in the fall of 
1950. The proposed reservoir, about 4 miles 
northeast of Ukiah in Coyote Valley, would 
hold 122,000 acre-feet of water. Local inter- 
ests would join the Government in financ- 
ing it. 

It is unfortunate then, according to a 
report by James F. Lyttle, chairman of the 
county board of supervisors, and Santa Rosa 
Councilman J. Mervyn Daw, that they “didn't 
get much encouragement” from a congres- 
sional civil functions committee before which 
they appeared last week seeking planning 
funds for Coyote Valley Dam. 

The Congressman mentioned the current 
economy drive under which no new projects 
are being started. 

But what kind cf economy is it to permit 
the continuation of flood losses averaging 
about $600,000 per year? 

What kind of economy is it for some rural 
residents to have to import water for them- 
selves and their stock? 

What kind of economy is it when cities are 
faced with the pros-ect of building small, 
individual reservoirs instead of pooling their 
efforts and money to build a single large 
reservoir at far less over-all cost? 

What kind of economy is it to allow the 
millions of dollars in lower Russian River 
recreational investments to face the threat 
of extinction? 

It doesn't sound to us like economy. 


From Far and Near 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO ¥ 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News: 


From Far AND NEAR 


Senator Rosert A. TaFT, candidate for the 
Republican nomination for President, has 
millions of loyal supporters in Ohio. 

That is but natural. He is an Ohio prod- 
uct and has brought considerable reflected 
glory on the Buckeye State through his lead- 
ership in public affairs on a national scope. 

But Mr. Tarr’s abilities are recognized 
elsewhere. His light is not hidden under an 
Ohio bushel. From far and near come re- 
ports of enthusiastic endorsement of his 
candidacy. 

These endorsements include— 

From Maine: “We’re for Tart for Presi- 
dent because he advocates the kind of prog- 
ress which at the same time safeguards in- 
dividual liberty and economic freedom. * * * 

“The smear artists would have you regard 
Senator Tart as an isolationist. His record 
proves that he is no such thing. He de- 
clares himself for a determined foreign pol- 
icy against the spread of communism. He 
is dedicated to the establishment of Korea 
as a free nation. He would complete the 
arming of Western Europe for defense, 
These are not isolationist policies. 

“At the same time this veteran Senator 
warns against overexpenditure of American 
resources in rearming the free world, since 
such prodigality could threaten United 
States economic stability in the not distant 
future. A drained dry, badly weakened 
America could hardly be in condition to de- 
fend Western Europe, or its own shores, 
against Red aggression. Senator Tarr be- 
lieves in keeping our country strong and 
free.” (Portland Press-Herald.) 

From Indiana: 

“I know in my own mind, and here’s why 
I’m for Tarr * * *. First, he is intelli- 
gent. He was e@ superior scholar at Yale, 
he has proven his intellectual ability since. 
* © * He’s honest. No reputable person 
has ever questioned that. 

“Also among other reasons too numerous 
to mention, I am for Tarr because he is a 
Republican. I want a Republican candidate 
to run on the Republican ticket. I want to 
know what I am voting for. 

“Senator Rosert A. Tarr is wise, honest, 
free from scandal in domestic and political 
life. He is strong, courageous, elastic but 
firm. I want a chance to vote for him for 
President.” (The Scribbler in Martinsville 
Reporter.) 

From New Jersey: 

“We have a lot of admiration for Senator 
Tarr. We believe he would be a level- 
headed Chief Executive. His record speaks 
for itself.” (Ocean City Sentinel-Ledger.) 

From West Virginia: 

“The Republican Party fortunately is not 
obliged to accept a mystery man as a candi- 
date, particularly when all of the exhorta- 
tions to do so come from New Deal quarters. 
Everybody has known for many years that 
Senator Tarr is a Republican. Everybody 
knows where he stands on every issue, do- 
mestic or foreign. Everybody knows that 
Senator Tart has proved himself a winner.” 
(South Charleston Free Press.) 

From Indiana: 

“I think Senator Tarr has the charm of a 
sound statesman and business executive. 
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He would not give the United States away 
or surrender our sovereignty just to boost 
other countries whose pcople are unwilling 
to use their heads or their hands to get into 
step with the progressing world. 

“No other possible candidate possesses his 
qualifications.” (Bruce Barton in South 
Bend Tribune.) 

From Minnesota: 

“Whether one agrees with his views or 
disagrees, there is no denying that Scnator 
Rosert A. Tart of Ohio is one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding leaders. His stature in 
the Senate is so great that his absence, even 
for so much as a few days, can be felt. 

“Tart has strong claims to Republican 
support for the Presidency. He has estab- 
lished these claims by long, courageous and 
exceedingly effective work in the Senate, 
where day by day he has said where he stood 
on the hottest of national issues.” (Min- 
neapolis Star.) 

From Iowa: “Bos Tart is not a political 
accident. He has never ridden into office on 
the crest of a great wave of popular senti- 
ment. He has always paddled his own polit- 
ical canoe and has won his victories the hard 
way, without benefit of brass bands, big pa- 
rades, or spectacular show-offs. He has just 
plodded along, telling folks what he believed 
and why he believed it, and so far as I can 
detect he has never traded promises for sup- 
port nor stooped to the practices which have 
brought our national politics to their pres- 
ent smelly state. 

“There is a certain type of American voter 
who still looks for the golden voice and the 
double-breasted elegance. ‘Yes,’ they say, 
‘Tart is a great man, but——.’ But what? 
Do we want honesty? Do we want ability? 
Do we want experience? Do we want proven 
leadership? Do we want a man who clearly 
states his case? I think we do. I have been 
wanting to vote for a man like this for a 
long time, and I know a lot of other voters 
who feel the same way.” (Washington Eve- 
ning Journal.) 

From New Hampshire: “This man knows 
American political life and American gov- 
ernment. You are not voting for an un- 
known quantity or inexperienced man when 
you vote for Ropert A. Tarr. You know 
where he stands. His integrity has led him 
from one victory to another.” (Manchester 
Union-Leader.) 

From South Dakota: “Sioux Falls is the 
proud host to a truly distinguished Amer- 
ican—Senator Rospert A. Tart, of Ohio.” He 
has many well wishers here—many who con- 
sider him admirably qualified to serve in the 
White House who in January 1953 would 
like to be able to call him Mr. President.” 
(Sioux Falls Argus-Leader.) 

From Tennessee: “The next presidential 
election will not be won, as some say, by ap- 
pealing to the independent vote. The next 
election will be won by appealing to the 
stay-at-home nonvoters—the indifferents 
who stayed away from the polls in 1948 
rather than vote for New Dealish Dewey. 
Tart is the only man who can get the indif- 
ferents aroused by clean-cut issues. And 
there are 35,000,000 of these indifferents in 
the United States.” (Nashville Record.) 


Universal Military Training 
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Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day, 1 voted for a motion to recoinmit 
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H. R. 5904, the National Security Train- 
ing Corps Act. UMT has been one of 
the most controversial issues to come be- 
fore the Congress in many years and 
volumes have been recorded in express- 
ing the views of its proponents and op- 
ponents. Great philosophers, states- 
men, military leaders, and others who 
have been temporarily qualified as au- 
thorities on the subject have been quoted 
for and against this measure. This im- 
posing array of authority has been lined 
up on each side of the issue and if one 
were forced to decide his position from 
their statements, he would be completely 
confused, bewildered, and frustrated. 
As a matter of fact, many of these state- 
ments and quotations have been thrown 
out and left dangling in midair so to 
speak, without any background or as- 
sociation with facts to show how impor- 
tant they were in this debate. For in- 
stance, Washington and Jefferson have 
been quoted as being in favor of UMT. 
Yet nothing was shown that they ever 
requested Congress to adopt universal 
military training as a defense policy of 
our Government. The very fact that no 
mention was made of such a request in- 
dicates none was ever made by these 
great leaders which fact, to my mind, 
reduces the effectiveness of their alleged 
views as an argument. 


Many causes have been urged by great 


men, but they learned by bitter experi- 
ence that the greater force of public 
opinion made the final decision as to 
whether or not their ideas became fact. 
For instance, more than one President 
has favored the League of Nations, but 
the American people said “No.” The 
same can be said of the World Court, 
the St. Lawrence seaway, and possible 
other propositions. 

In making up my mind as to how I 
should cast my vote on this historic issue, 
I was influenced not so much by the 
views of these great men or even by the 
views of present leaders but rather by 
the Gettysburg concept of “government 
by the people.” I accept this as the 
American philosophy of government 
since the day of its founding and the 
plain fact is that the American people do 
not want UMT. 

Many leaders since the early days of 
the Republic may have approved uni- 
versal military training, but more im- 
portent is the fact the people have not. 

The office to which I have been elected 
bears the title of “Representative.” As 
a Representative, I believe I should listen 
to what the people whom I represent 
have to say, and in the Eighth Ohio 
District, the people have overwhelmingly 
expressed themselves as opposed to UMT. 

However, I made my decision not only 
according to the thinking of my constit- 
uents but also considered the facts bear- 
ing on the issue as distinguished from 
the theory which I have just discussed. 

The facts upon which to base conclu- 
sions and decisions are not always best 
deduced from statistics and figures. 
These seem to have a way of being easily 
manipulated to support either claims or 
counterclaims. To me the most effec- 
tive method of testing a project or plan 
is by a comparison with present known 
situations, if any exist. Korea is obvi- 


ously such a situation. Briefly and 
bluntly, our land forces have been fight- 
ing there for 2 years and are stalemated. 
It is perfectly clear that had the enemy 
supply bases been bombed while we had 
control of the skies, the ground action 
of the enemy would have been strangled 
in its early stages. As a nonmilitary 
critic, observing from afar, I would de- 
duce that swift mobility of action is rule 1 
in modern warfare rather than mass 
strength, and this is obtainable through 
a large standing Air Force and Navy. 
Let us be frank; our purpose is to dis- 
courage enemy aggression by surprise, 
and the answer is a force that is swift 
and devastating. I see nothing in a 6- 
month training course to 18-year-olds 
that would frighten away any aggressor. 
I further feel a naval force sufficiently 
strong to enforce embargoes is necessary, 
This is so because, fundamentally, the 
basic reason for war is economic. 

Of course, this does no: mean the 
elimination of land forces from consid- 


“eration, but it does relegate them to a 


position something Icss than a standing 
Army of 3,509,000 or 4,000,000 men, as 
now d. 

I may say that I am not one who 
claims there is nothing good about UMT. 
The disciplinary value it affords prob- 
ably cannot be overestimated, and as an 
adjunct of scholastic training is no 
doubt desirable. But in a world where 
wars are fought with implements that 
become ly complicated, it 
seems incredible that 6 months’ basic 
training can prepare for any surprise 
emergency. 

For these reasons, I believe that uni- 
versal military training does not offer 
a solution for the problem which pre- 
sents itself now and in the foreseeable 
future. A national economy stripped of 
frills, extravagance, and bureaucracy, 
both civil and military, with a strong Air 
Force of swift and terrifying potentiali- 
ties, and a Navy able to impose blockades 
in an effect've and sufficient manner, is 
bs me the =e possible way of meeting 


ond, financially sound; and, third, im- 
press the world that we are in dead 
earnest to preserve peace. 


Toledo City Council Supports St. 
Lawrence Seaway 4 
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30,000,000 tons of shipping. The total 
in 1950 was 34,157,394. 

It is a natural port on the Maumee 
Bay and Maumee River with 18 miles of 
available wharf and dock space. Here 
ships from the Great Lakes and the 
seven seas meet 17 railroad lines and 
many truck terminals. 

The Toledo City Council, the Toledo 
Port Commission and, I believe, most of 
the people of Toledo, favor the St. Law- 
rence seaway plan. We believe that it is 
good for the Nation and good for our 
local community. The council of the 
city of Toledo has gone on record by 
unanimously adopting a resolution on 
March 3, 1952, approving this project, 
signed by Mayor Lloyd E. Roulet, en- 
dorsing and approving the immediate 
building of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
This resolution is as follows: 

Resolution 81-52 
Resolution urging the development of the St. 

Lawrence seaway and power project and 

declaring an emergency 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is again considering the development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project in 
conjunction with the Dominion of Canada; 
and 

Whereas such development is important to 
the future growth and development of the 
city of Toledo: Now therefore 

Section 1. That the council of the city 
of Toledo endorses and approves the imme- 
diate building of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Sec. 2. That notice of such endorsement be 
communicated forthwith by the clerk of the 
council to the Honorable Rosert A. Tart, the 
Honorable Jonn W. Bricker, the Honorable 
Prazter Reams, the Honorable Grorce Benver, 
and the Public Works Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

Sec. 3. This resolution ts hereby declared 
to be an emergency measure and shall take 
effect and be in force from and after its 
adoption. The reason for the emergency lies 
in the fact that the immediate adoption of 
this resolution is in the public interest. 
eee E. RoOULET, Mayor. 


Attest: IEFENBACH, 
Clerk of Council. 


Two-Party System 
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HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON \ 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, we have long been part of our 
two-party system of government. It 
would appear at this time that thrre 
has been at work a force which has de- 
veloped a spirit of complacency with re- 
spect to our two-party system. I want 
to congratulate Sterling McCaw for his 
forthright views on the two-party sys- 
tem of government and insert the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Norfolk Daily 
News, of Norfolk, Nebr. 

Drirtine From Party System 

Political experts with eyes good enough to 
see the forest in spite of the trees 
that less and less stress is being put on 
political parties, nd more and more on per- 
sonalities. 
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At the State level this process is more 
marked than in national politics. That may 
be because the direct primary has served 
to bypass political parties. Our party or- 
ganiz*tions are kept functioning largely by 
the necessity, every few years, of going 
through a national campaign. 

But this year, more than any other, the 
pren»mination campaign is being fought out 
among men with personal followings. We 
see one of the ~andidates drawing almost 
as much support from the opposition as 
from his own party. We have a distinct 
movement in one political party to help a 
certain candidate on the other side wring 
the nomination from his party. 

A great many people will not view this 

. development with alarm. They are commit- 
ted to the theory that the person is all im- 
portant. The party is of no consequence. 

But we are still functioning as a two-party 
country and probably most of us believe that 
we will get better government if we con- 
tinue on that basis. We have an example 
before us. There have been revelations of 
widespread practices, some of which are 
criminal, others merely shady, still others 
legal but improper. We are holding the party 
in power responsible for these conditions. 
We know that we are helpless to deal with 

ms. We can’t pick out and punish at 
the polls each guilty person. We can, how- 
ever, say to the party in power: “You have 
violated your trust by putting men with low 
morals in places of authority. Out you go.” 

That’s the way to get a complete clean-up. 
It may be that the party brought into power 
will also in 20 years need the discipline of a 
defeat at the polls. If it does the people 
have the way to do it under the party system. 

We ought to keep the two-party system. 
The evils that are likely to grow up without 
it are greater than those we heve. We have 
the example of the bloc system in Europe, 
where Communists have gained controlling 
power in government though only a 
minority. 

We are drifting in that‘direction, as the 
two-party system grows weaker. We should 
stop the drift. 


Telecasting of Committee Hearings 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously spoken to the House on the 
telecasting of committee hearings. On 
February 27, 1952, I introduced House 
Resolution 540, which would clearly vest 
in committees of the House the author- 
ity to permit telecasting of proceedings, 
in the discretion of such committees. 

At some length I explained to the 
house my reasons for urging the Rules 
Committee of the House to report to the 
House of Representatives House Resolu- 
tion 540 so that the entire House of Rep- 
resentatives could pass upon this basic 
question of policy concerning its pro- 
ceedings. 


Subsequently I have referred to com- 
munications from the press and the pub- 
lic, the great bulk of which have favored 
the telecasting of committee hearings. 

I now desire to bring to the attention 
of the Congress a resolution of the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Detroit and 


the covering letter from the city clerk 
urging that the House take action on this 
matter: 
Crry or Derrorr, 
OFFICE OF THE CrTy CLERK, 


March 5, 1952. 
Hon. Greorce MEADER, 


Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Common Council of the City 
of Detroit unanimously adopted the at- 
tached resolution at their regular session, 
Tuesday, March 4. 

You are urged to do whatever you can to 
have further hearings of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee both tele- 
vised and broadcast. 

Yours very truly, 
THomas D. LEADBETTER, 
City Clerk. 

Whereas the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives had 
sceduled public hearings in the city of De- 
troit during the week of February 26, 1952; 
and 

Whereas these hearings were for the pur- 
pose of disclosing the activities of Com- 
munists and other subversive elements; and 

Whereas the people of Detroit are deeply 
and understandably concerned over the 
presence of Communists in their midst; and 

Whereas at the last moment the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives ordered the 
proceedings not to be televised or broadcast 
by radio; and 

Whereas only by television and radio can 
the people at large both see and hear such 
proceedings; and 

Whereas the barring of television and 
radio from the hearings in Detroit was in 
effect to deprive the general public of full 
access to the proceedings; and 

Whereas the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee will return to Detroit to re- 
sume its hearings in about 10 days: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this common council re- 
quest the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to modify his ruling relative to 
future hearings of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in Detroit; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Congressmen from the State of 
Michigan and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. ; 

Adopted as follows: 

Yeas—Councilmen Beck, Connor, Garlick, 
Oakman, Rogell, Smith, Van Antwerp, and 
the President—8. 

Nays—none. 


Our Present-Day Federal Tax Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS yi X 


or t 


HON. NOAH M. MASON ~— 


OF ILLINOIS e 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, today per- 
sons with yearly incomes of $10,000 or 
over receive $12.8 percent of the total 
personal incomes of the Nation, but 
under our tax laws they are required to 
pay 42.8 percent of the total personal 
income taxes collected. 

Persons with yearly incomes of under 
$10,000—who are subject to the personal 
income tax—receive 55 percent of the 
total personal incomes of the Nation, 
and they pay 57.2 percent of the total 
personal income taxes collected. 
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Persons not subject to the personal 
income tax—those who are in the very 
low brackets or are tax-exempt—receive 
30 percent of the total personal incomes 
of the Nation, but they pay no personal 
income tax whatever. They do, how- 
ever, pay heavily through hidden taxes 
and excise taxes. 

It is easy to see from the above facts 
that people with yearly incomes of $10,- 
000 or over pay more than a proportion- 
ate share of the personal income-tax 
burden; that people wit. yearly incomes 
of less than $10,000—who pay personal 
income taxes—pay a little more than 
their proportionate share; and that peo- 
ple who receive 30 percent of the per- 
sonal incomes of the Nation carry none 
of the personal income-tax load, 

WHERE MUST THE TAX LOAD REST? 


Mr. Speaker, if the Federal Govern- 
ment should confiscate all yearly in- 
comes of $100,000 or over by imposing a 
100 percent tax rate upon the same, the 
Treasury would receive only $218,000,000 
more than it now receives from this 
group of taxpayers. That extra amount 
would operate our Federal Government 
for only one day under the proposed 
1951-52 budget. 

If the Federal Government should 
confiscate all yearly incomes over $50,- 
000, the Treasury would receive only 
$722,000,000 more than it now receives. 
That extra amount would operate our 
Federal Government for only 4 days. 

If the Federal Government should 
confiscate all yearly incomes over $25,- 
000, the amount of additional take would 
be a little over $2,000,000,000. That 
extra amount would operate the Federal 
Government for only 10 days. 

If the Federal Government should 
confiscate all yearly incomes over $10,- 
000 per year, the amount of additional 
take would be about $3,500,000,000. 
That amount would operate our Federal 
Government for less than 1 month at 
the present rate of spending. 

Of course, if such confiscatory taxes 
were levied, our entire national economy 
would become paralyzed, and the amount 
of taxes that could be collected the fol- 
—— year would shrink to almost noth- 
ng. 

These figures, based upon Treasury 
reports, are presented to show the fal- 
lacy of the generally accepted idea that 
the Government can balance its budget 
by a “soak the rich” policy. 

The major part of our tax load, there- 
fore, must rest upon those taxpayers 
that have incomes below $10,000 per 
year because they receive 87.2 percent 
of the total personal income of the 
Nation. 

NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY AHEAD 


Mr. speaker, the total value of all 
property in the United States, both real 
and personal, has been estimated at 
$605,000,000,000. The total debt of the 
United States, both public and private, is 
today $525,000,000,000, and continually 
increasing. We do not have much fur- 
ther to go before our total debt will ex- 
ceed our total assets, and that means 
national bankruptcy. 

Federal spending for the present fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, is now esti- 
mated at $70,000,000,000; State and local 
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governments together, about $20,000,- 
000,000. That means a total government 
cost of $90,000,000,000—one-third of the 
national income. This is a staggering 
tax load, a tax load altogether too heavy 
for our economy to carry. 

AS a part of my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Washington Times- 
Herald of Friday, March 7, 1952, entitled 
“You Are Poorer Than You Think.” The 
editorial bears out what I have been try- 
in: to say concerning the condition of the 
average American under our present-day 
Federal tax load: 


You Are Poorrre THan You THINK 


You are poorer than you think, because of 
taxes. You are poorer than you think, be- 
cause the real impact of taxation on personal 
property rights today is beyond anybody's 
immediate power of mind. 

Everyone who has paid his Federal income 
tax knows how many things he could have 
bought for himself or family with that 
money. Some of these things are luxuries, 
but others are needed. A good many persons 
have canceled purchases, given up vacation 
plans, picked over every item on the family 
budget, looking for pennies. 

Suddenly, more people are beginning to 
realize what their Government is costing 
them. Still, the whole story ts hardly more 
than suspected. We wonder, for example, 
how many citizens have compared their fi- 
nances now with their situation in 1940. 

Then a married man with two children 
and a salary of $5,000 paic a Federal income 
tax of $74.80. That left $4,925 for his family. 
Last year bis income tax was $428, leaving 
him $4,571 for his family. But during those 
years the value of the dollar had dropped to 
only 54 percent of its 1940 value. That cut 
his real income to $2,468 (after income 
taxes)—only half the value of his "1940 re- 
sources. This year imcome taxes cost the 
same man $468, while inflation continues. 

But, of course, this devaluation carries 
over to our citizen’s reserves. His $1,000 in- 
surance policy now provides only about $500 
worth of protection. His savings, too, are 
nearly cut in half. The savings bond bought 
for $750 in 1942 has earned $250 interest 
and is now worth $1,000; but that $1,000 will 
buy only about as much as you could get 
for $600 in 1942. Further, the $250 interest 
is taxable. 

Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher of 
Business Week magazine, notes “that the 
thrifty man or woman who put money into 
a savings account or Government bond has 
had a negative return. That is, the interest 
earned * * * has been less than the loss 
in value of the principal.” That is true, Mr. 
Bell added, for everyone whose compound 
interest on investments was less than 51, 
percent in the last. 12 years. 

And so the man who got $260 interest (less 
taxes) on his savings bond actually lost $400, 
or nearly twice what he received. 

Still the story is only partly told. There 
are other Federal taxes, and many other 
State and local taxes, all higher by far than 
they were in 1940. And beyond these are 
the taxes you pay without knowing it—taxes 
paid by producers, manufacturers, jobbers, 
railroads, and merchants, and passed along 
to you as higher prices. One-third the price 
of everything you buy represents taxes. 

Even so, few really comprehend the size 
of the national-tax take alone. If everyone 
cashed in all life-insurance policies, for ex- 
ample, the total would run the Federal Gov- 
ernment for less than 6 months at the pres- 
ent spending rate. Or, if every city home 
owner sold his home, the total ($30,000,000,- 
000) would run the Government less than 
6 months. The total value of all farms in 
this country, including equipment and live- 
stock (€25,000,000,000) would not run the 
National Government for 5 months. 


There is good support today for the belief 
that Federal taxes have reached and passed 
the point of diminishing returns. For the 
truth is that after more than 20 years of 
bad and often dishonest government, Amer- 
ica, like her citizens, is poorer than she 
thinks. 

There are remedies. But as a practical 
matter it is unlikely the administration will 
offer any good ones. The remedies must be 
written into the Constitution by Congress. 
The Constitution is more difficult to evade 
than election-year promises and showy ad- 
ministrative directives to cut spending. 

Now before Congress are three proposed 
amendments to the Constitution limiting 
the Federal tax power. They were intro- 
duced on the theory that so long as the sky 
is the limit, the Government will continue to 
spend. 

Amendments introduced by Senator Dirx- 
SEN, Republican, of Illinois, ani Representa- 
tive Reep, Republican, of Mlinois, are identi- 
cal and fix a 25-percent peacetime maximum 
on personal and corporation income taxes, 
excluding Federal inheritance or gift taxes. 
The 25-percent limitation can be increased 
to as high as 40 percent in peace by a three- 
fourths vote of all Members of both Houses. 

Another amendment, by Representative 
Mason, Republican, of Illinois, resembles 
that approved by 28 State legislatures, and 
provides a 25-percent limit on personal and 
corporation taxes in times of peace. 

The third amenament, by Representative 
Gwinn, Republican, of New York, limits 
taxes collected for nonmilitary expenses, in- 
cluding interest on the national debt, to 5 
percent of national income, the latter to be 
decided by Congress. 

To provide for military costs in peace and 
war, the Congress would lay and collect spe- 
cial war taxes. (Note: 6 percent of the na- 
tional income would be $12,500,000,000,° or 
about half what the Government now spends 
in a year.) 

In addition, a resolution introduced by 
Representative CouperT, Republican, of New 
York, and approved by thé Republican policy 
committee, would limit Federal spending to 
Federal income. This puts the burden of 
cutting the budget on the administration 
where it belongs. 

We're certain that if Congress correctly 
reads the public temper even as it stands 
today, one of these measures, or something 
similar, will be passed. And if the public 
comes to realize, as it surely must, the full 
measure of what Federal waste is costing 
us all, Congress will have to act, or face the 
consequences at the polls. 


Senator Richard B. Russell, cf Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA N 
IN THE SENATE OF THZ UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
feature article relating to our distin- 
guished colleague the junior Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Russf11). This fea~ 
ture article, which was written by Miss 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Senator “Dick” Russewt Is Born Leaper, 
STATESMAN—WELL TRAINED IN SCHOOL OF 
POLITICAL CAMPAIGNING 

(By Eleanor Nance) 

It was October 2, 1980, when an election 
extra of an Atlanta newspaper hit the streets 
with a picture of Georgia’s Governor-elect 
and a headline which read: “Economy in 
government was main platform plank.” 

The subhead explained: “Landslide vote 
shows citizens liked determination of Rus- 
SELL to cut’ expenses to the bone.” 

And thus Ricnarp Brevarp RUSSELL, JR., 
oldest son of Chief Justice of Georgia's Su- 
preme Court, became the youngest Governor 
in the Listory of the State. In July 1931, 
the younger RUSSELL, at the age of 33, was 
sworn into office by his father and his oath 
was made on his mother’s Bible. 

Son Dick took his mother and father to 
the Governor's mansion and the Atlanta pa- 
pers pictured them as “the happiest trio in 
Georgia.” There were 11 brothers and sis- 
ters of the Governor who were also heppy. 

In the 21 years that have passed since that 
memorabie occasion in the history of the 
Russell cian, the distinguished patriarch, 
the old Chief Justice, has gone to his reward 
but the “little old lady” in Winder, Ga., 
was among the first to rejoice last week when 
her cldest son announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination for President of 
the United States. 

From the Armed Services Committee 
chamber of the United States Senate, the 
junior Senator from Georgia had on Febru- 
ary 28 declared himself a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat and announced that he would “‘comply 
with the unanimous request from the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the State Democratic 
Executive Committee of Georgia that I per- 
mit my name to be presented as a candidate 
‘x the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
den’ ” 

Earlier in the day he had met with the 
Gecrgia groups who had come to Washing- 
ton insistent that Senator RusSELL allow his 
candidacy to be announced. One of the 
most ardent advocates of the RUSSELL can- 
didacy was his senior colleague, the venerable 
Senator WALTER F. GEORGE. 

“I’ve never had an older brother to turn 
to, since i'm the oldest one in my ‘amily,” 
Senator Russet, told the Georgia delega- 
tion. “But if Senator Grorce had been my 
older brother he could not have been more 
helpful.” 

Senator Russe, had not chosen of his 
own volition to seek the Presidency. The 
pressures on him had been great during the 
past months. Political and business leaders, 
farm leaders, individual citizens, and numer- 
ous Members of Congress had for some time 
urged that he become a candidate. 

Many of his colleagues in the Senate had 
spent long hours with Senator RUSSELL re- 
garding this very thing. But the final pres- 
sure came from the people of Georgia, who, 
Senator Russe.t declared, “have never failed 
to make generous response to every request 
I have ever made of them.” 

The people of Georgia had sustained Dick 
RUSSELL in a long and successful political 
career which began 34 years ago, when at the 
age of 20, he was elected to the general as- 
sembly. The next step was Governor of 
Georgia and from there he went to the United 
States Senate where he has been retained by 
the people of Georgia for the past 19 years. 

Senator RUSSELL was counted among the 
New Deal camp for several years but in 1939 
the break came and the Atlanta headlines 


policies. 

The junior Senator had served notice that 
he had lined up with the conservative bloc 
in the Senate opposing the policy of “spend- 
ing our way out of the depression.” 

Once before, however, Senator RussE.i had 
stabbed at the New Deal when in 1937 he 
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took a strong stand against President Roose- 
yelt’s plan to “pack the Supreme Court.” 

During those bitter debates of New Deal 
policy, the Georgian led two important Sen- 
ate battles. One fight came over his amend- 
ment to the Works Progress Administration 
appropriation bill. The Russell plan was 
to equalize the hcurly rates paid to WPA 
employees throughout the country. He de- 
nounced wage differentials “of a sectional 
nature” and he won the fight. 

In 1933, as a member of the agricultural 
appropriations subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Senator RUSSELL 
authored the amendment requiring parity 
payment to farmers. This was the first pari- 
ty arrendment passed by Congress. 

Wendell Willkie, Republican presidential 
aspirant in 1940, spent part of that summer 
assailing the Russell plan to draft industry 
for-national defense. After a long and hard 
battle this too came to pass and the Geor- 
gian was hailed for his efforts to prepare the 
Nation for the war which came less than 2 
years later. 

Serving on the old Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, Senator RUSSELL was named chairman 
of a special Senate inspection committee to 
visit all American military and naval bases 
throughout the world. 

When the war ended in 1945, Senator 
RussELL had grave doubts about the success 
of the proposed peace plans. On September 
18, 1945, he was quoted by the New York 
Sun, as follows: “If present policies are con- 
tinued we are headed for complete failure 
and another war in the Orient.” 

Throughout his Senate career Senator 
RussELL has been a good Democrat in any- 
body’s book. However, his political philoso- 
phy was probably best summed up by his 
close friend, North Carolina’s Senator CLiypE 
R. Hoey, who recently said, “He is neither 
a liberal nor a conservative in the general 
acceptance of the terms. He is a progressive, 
sane, sound exponent of Government who 
during his long tenure in the Senate has pur- 
sued a middle-of-the-road course.” 

As chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, it fell Senator Russe’s task last 
year to head the Armed Services-Foreign Re- 
lations Committees’ joint investigation of 
United States policy in the Far East and the 
conditions involved in the dismissal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. The Georgian’s con- 
duct of this important hearing brought him 
national acclaim from all raiks and from 
all sections. 

In recent years Senator Russett has 
shouldered Senate leadership against what 
he calls the “civil wrongs” proposals. He 
did not back-track when he announced as a 
Presidental candidate. Even his critics on 
this issue recognize his innate conviction 
that such legislation is unfeasible and 
grounded in “vote-baiting politics.” Davis 
Lee, a Negro newspaper editor in Newark, 
N. J., has visited Senator RussELL’s office 
on frequent occasions and this past month, 
Lee wrote in his newspaper: “Senator Rus- 
SELL is not a bigot but one of the greatest 
men of our times. * * * The Nation 
and the entire world would benefit by his 
great leadership. It is contrary to our way 
of life to penalize him merely because he 
comes from Georgia.” 

Russell forces hoped that his geographi- 
cal origin, as Senator Georce phrased it in 
introducing Senator Russet. to his press 
conference when he announced, would not 
preclude the country’s serious consideration 
of him for the highest post in the land. He 
is an American and a Democrat, said Sena- 
tor Georce. And, in like manner, the junior 
Senator announced that he placed country 
above party. 

In 1950 when Senator Scott Lucas, Senate 
Majority leader, was defeated, Senator Rus- 
SELL was the choice of Senate Democrats for 
the leadership post. Alabama’s Senator JoHN 
SPaRKMAN, at that time a delegate to the 


United Nations, wrote the Georgia Senator 
from New York and urged that he accept the 
Senate leadership. Senator SpaRKMAN con- 
tended that if he would, his Presidential 
chances in 1952 would be excellent. 

However, Senator Russet. turned down 
the post mainly because his convictions on 
the administration’s “civil rights” proposals 
would not permit him to take up the cudgel 
in behalf of such measures, which he has 
for so long opposed. 

Through the years Senator Russet. has 
remained a bachelor, a fact which some of 
his colleagues laughingly attribute to his un- 
usual shrewdness. In Washington he resides 
at the Mayflower Hotel and often visits with 
two of his sisters there and their families. 

One morning not long ago a newspaperman 
wandered into a downtown cafeteria to eat 
breakfast and found to his surprise that 
Senator RussELL was eating breakfast there. 

“The best place in town for good old-fash- 
ioned grits,” the Senator explained. 

Well seasoned in the school of heated 
politics, such as Georgia politics have long 
been, Senator RUSSELL plans tc carry his cam- 
paign across the Nation. His skill as a cam- 
paigner has been unmatched in Georgia 
since the junior Senator won a wide victory 
over the late Eugene Talmadge who once 
sought the Russell Senate seat. 

Southern Senators have endorsed his 
candidacy and one Republican, Senator MIL- 
TON YounG, of North Dakota, told the people 
of his State that Senator Russe.. “is the 
finest candidate in the race for President 
from either party” and that the Georgian 
“has done more for the midwestern farmer 
than anybody in the country,” The 263 con- 
vention votes which Senator RUSSELL re- 
ceived in 1948 are virtually in his pocket to- 
day ani chances for others will be hopeful 
as he puts the campaign on a national scale. 

“His nomination,” said Senator Horry 
“would sustain the best interests of the Dem- 
ocratic Party.” 


The Choice for United States: Foreign Aid 


or Permanent War Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF SU 
HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN N 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, one of 
the newspapermen of this country who 
has the deepest insight into interna- 
tional affairs is Mr. Russell Barnes. I 
ask unannmous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by him entitled “The Choice for 
United States: Foreign Aid or Permanent 
War Economy,” which was published in 
the Detroit News of March 7, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe CHOICE FOR UNITED STaTES: FOREIGN AID 
OR PERMANENT Wark ECONOMY 
(By Russell Barnes) 

A “policy” of retreat in foreign aid would 
lead to “national suicide,” [resident Truman 
told Congress in supporting his request for 
$7,900,000,000 to give military and economic 
assistance to free nations. 

The fear that has haunted American pol- 
icy makers throughout the postwar period 
has been that the Soviets, combining the 
threat of the Red army with the undermin- 
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ing tactics of domestic Communist parties, 
would be able to nibble away the world coun- 
try by country. 

If the Soviets were able to get away with 
it, there would be a steady shift of industrial 
raw materials, strategic bases and manpower 
away from the western group of nations and 
into Red control. 

The United States has been concerned es- 
pecially about holding Western Europe, a 
region of steel, coal, technology, and indus- 
trial plants second only to the Western Hem- 
isphere. If Moscow could grab Western 
Europe, it would swell its military potential 
enormously. 


ON UNITED STATES DOORSTEP 


Russia thus would acquire air and sub- 
marine bases on the Atlantic, from which it 
readily could bomb the United States and 
harass Atlantic shipping. 

It is the greater threat to national security 
from the Atlantic side that has prompted 
American policy makers to give first priority 
to holding Western Europe. Asia naturally 
is also important, but the Pacific is much 
wider than the Atlantic. 

If Communist expansion should continue 
unchecked, the end result obviously would 
be that the United States would be driven to 
organize itself into a permanent armed camp 
with a huge standing army. The economy 
would be permanently on a war footing. 

If experience of other countries that have 
had to operate under similar circumstances 
is any criterion, the United States would be 
forced to adopt governmental controls so 
tight as to carry the country far along the 
road toward totalitarianism. 

The only alternative would be to succumb 
to Red pressures. 


PROGRAM IS REALISTIC 


Actually underlying the whole program of 
American postwar foreign aid has been a 
hard core of practical national self-interest. 

According to George F. Kennan, American 
Ambassador to Russia, formerly Chief of the 
State Department’s planning section, such 
measures as the Truman plan, Marshall plan, 
North Atlantic Defense Pact, and other sim- 
ilar projects can be defended only on the 
grounds that they safeguard the democratic, 
capitalist system. 

Happily, the American anti-Communist 
programs apparently have been succeeding. 
Communist expansion in Europe has been 
stopped, at least temporarily, at the high- 
water mark of the advance of the Red army. 
In Asia, after the loss of China, the free na- 
tions are holding, for the moment anyway. 

Acting under United Nations, the western- 
oriented countries are building up military 
power to prevent further Red aggressions. 


FEAR SUBSIDES 


The fear that gnawed at American policy 
makers 3 years ago—that the Communists 
would drive us back on our own frontiers— 
has been receding. 

How long the United States must continue 
to carry the foreign-aid burden is problemat- 
ical. 

“I cannot—no one can—give an answer in 
terms of a specific month and year,” declared 
the President. 

But American taxpayers already have been 
coliecting dividends in the blocking of Com- 
munist expansion, increase in national secu- 
rity, and growing international confidence 
that the free-world system can be saved. 

“This is not a program for carrying the 
rest of the world on our back,” declared Mr. 
Truman. “This is a program for getting the 
other free nations on their feet, so they can 
move ahead without special help from us or 
anyone else.” 

If there is an alternative way to stop Com- 
munist expansion, which would endanger the 
United States, American policy makers have 
not been able to find it. 
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Some Very Serious Criticism of the Man- 
ner of Compiling Agricultural Censuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 5} 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, Iam in 
receipt of the following letter from the 
editor of the Farmer , Pub- 
lished at Oklahoma City, Okla., enclos- 
ing a resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Editors’ Association in 
annual meeting at Chicago, Ill., Novem- 
ber 28, 1951, all of which should be self- 
explanatory. 

This letter and the resolution contain 
some very serious criticism of the man- 
ner of compiling agricultural censuses: 


THe OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., January 22, 1952. . 
Hon. Grorce B. ScHwabe, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ScHwase: We are now receiving 
detailed information from the Bureau of the 
Census concerning the agricultural census 
taken in April 1950.- This information has 
not been available up to this time, and even 
yet there are some reports missing. Much 
of the information contained in the reports 
is obsolete because of changes that have 
taken place since it was compiled. 

It has been our feeling that much of this 
delay has beer due to the system used by 
the Bureau os the Census. All of the ma- 
terial is bundled up and shipped to Wash- 
ington, and gradually worked out of there. 
Each State must wait its turn before the 
tabulators even begin on it, and I am in 
formed that there are frequent errors an 
miscalculations due to the fact the tabu 
lators are wholly unfamiliar with most of 
the material they are handling. 

We have advocated that the census ma- 
terial be compiled for each State in the State 
where it is taken, immediately after the 
field work is completed. Then the State and 
county totals would be forwarded to Wash- 
ington to compile national totals. In this 
way the census probably could be completed 
in 3 or 4 months instead of the 18 to 24 
months tha. it has taken up to now. 

I am enclosing for your information a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Editors’ Association at its 
annual :aeeting in Chicago a few weeks ago. 
It is self-explanatory, and I hope you will 
give some consideration to checking this 
set-up so that we may have more accurate 
and more timely reports from the Census 
Bureau when the next one is taken. As you 
know, the normal schedule calls for another 
census of agriculture to be taken in 1955. 

Yours very truly, 

Prerviz DEERING, 
Editor. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN AGRI- 

CULTURAL EpITors’ ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL 

MEETING, CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 28, 1951 

Because the Federal Census of Agriculture 
is an essential and necessary collection of 
information, useful to persons and busi- 
nesses in many ways, the farm magazines of 
the United States always have been and are 
willing to assist in the needed data 
by keeping their readers informed of its prog- 
ress and results. 

However, due to extraordinary delays in 
tabulating and making available the infor- 
mation obtained in the 1950 census, it is 


the feeling of this group that some major 
changes should be made. The timeliness 


and further, that copies of this resolution be 
supplied to members of the American Agri- 
cultural Editors’ Association, to be forwarded 
to Members of Congress if they so desire. 


Mine Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS S$ ne 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of Sunday, March 9, 1952, entitled “Mine 
Safety,” in which I heartily concur: 

; Mung Sarety 
was given another costly prod last 
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Pennsylvania has one of the best mine in- 
spection systems and a good mine-safety 
record, at least in recent years. But State 
mine bureaus are unlikely to have the inde- 
pendence of the Federal Bureau of Mines; 
they are more susceptible to pressure by 
mine owners precisely because the mine 
Owners have more direct and immediate in- 
fluence in State governments than in the 
Federal Government. Moreover, there is a 
serious lack of uniformity among State mine 
safety codes. 

that have sprung from in- 


by a firm Federal code with teeth in it. 
The Neely bill before the Senate, and its 
counterpart, the Price bill, on which the 
House Education and Labor Committee com- 
pleted hearings a fortnight ago, afford a 
Clear, effective, workable remedy. Congress, 
in the exercise of its indubitable authority 
to regulate interstate commerce, ought to 
adopt this remedy before any more grim 
warnings underscore the need for it. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE ° 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
March 6, 1952, there appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune a very timely edi- 
torial entitled “The House Runs Wild,” 
which I feel should be read by every 
Member of the House. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I therefore include 
the article which reads as follows: 


Tue House Runs Wiip 


The House of Representatives has very 
little reason to be proud of itself today. 
During the debate that preceded the vote on 
universal military training, nearly every 
speaker, pro or con, prefaced his remarks 
with a statement of the seriousness of the 
issue and the need for approaching it 
soberly and conscientiously. On Tuesday, 

RaYeurn received an ovation when 


fortitude tn voting squarely for or against 
the proposition. Yet when the chips were 
down, the tatives ran wild. Not 
only did they refuse to accept UMT, but 
they engaged in a display of parliamentary 
eccentricities which lacked dignity, purpose, 
and common sense. 

They defeated an effort to throw out the 
enacting clause of the bill. They accepted 
amendments—offered by its proponents— 
which seriously altered its content. In a 


had been the subject of long 

and earnest study and intensive debate, and 

whose principle had |xeen endorsed by the 
House only a year age. 

UMT deserved a better fate than this at 
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victory of sorts through the House vote, 
it is doubtful whether many of them 
very happy about it—their opposition 
ple; their victory was through 
technicality, a device which could enable 
to stall UMT indefinitely with- 


It is 
the democratic method for preparing a de- 
mocracy to defend itself in a world where 
hostile systems are aprowl, ready to take 
advantage of any weakness, and so long as 

are aware both of the danger 


in a case where delay is costly and perilous— 
and have lost face in the process. 


Ceremonies Aboard U “Courier,” 


Floating Radio Transmitter of the 
Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ? +{ 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 7 


OF MISSCURI ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr.CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tran- 
script of the ceremonies held aboard the 
United States Coast Guard Courier on 
Tuesday, March 4: 

CreREMONTES ABOARD UNITED States Coast 
Guarp “Courier,” Tuespay, Marca 4, 1952 


Mr. Hocan. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, to open this ceremony today, I would 
like to introduce to you the Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the International Information 
Administration and Director of the Voice of 
America, Mr, Foy D. Kohler. 

Mr. Komier. Would you kindly be seated, 
if the weather permits. I am sorry we could 
not do more about the weather today, but 
I have an idea that the Courier in its travels 
will go through much worse weather both 
literally and figuratively. 

Distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, it is a very real pleasure to welcome 
those of you who could weather this storm 
to come out because, generally speaking, our 
Voice of America relay bases are spread far 
and wide. I sometimes think that people 
suspect that they are figments of our imag- 
ination only. So, it is a rare treat and a 
rare pleasure to have something tangible to 
show to the guests here and in the next cou- 
ple of days, and through the medium of the 
press and motion pictures and the radio to 
the American people. I want to introduce 
Mr. Donald McQuade, national commander of 
the Catholic War Veterans, who on behalf of 
all American war veterans, will present the 
ship's flag to Capt. Oscar Wev, commander of 
this Coast Guard cutter, the Courier. Mr. 
McQuade. 

Comman: McQuape.  Distir ,vished 
guests, honored guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, we are filled with a warm sense of pride 
as we join with our comrades in presenting 
this glorious symbol! of truth, honor, loyalty, 
purity, and courage to the truth ship, the 
Voice of America. As it was the task of our 
veterans to win and restore the peace to the 
world, so also in times of peace, it is our task 
to preserve and maintain it. To accomplish 
this we must live, and literally live the fun- 
damental truths of our American citizen- 
ship. Likewise, if the world is to know and 
to live these true bases of peace, it must be 
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informed, We congratulate the Voice of 
America on bringing home to the peoples of 
the world America's reaffirmation of her faith 
in God and the dignity of man. Captain 
Wev, on behalf of the Catholic war veterans 
of the United States of Am”rica, we present 
your good ship, the U. S. S. Courier, this flag 
with an ardent prayer that she may ever fly 
it with honor and glory. Godspeed. 

Mr. Konter. Thank you very much. 

In another brief prebroadcast illustration 
of the kind of fine cooperation that we have 
in this program with private individuals 
and private organizations, I want to present 
Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
will make a presentation to Dr. Wilson Comp- 
ton, my new chief, the Administrator of the 
International Information Administration. 
Mrs. Houghton. 

Mrs. HoucuTon. Mr. Kohler, Dr. Compton, 
Secretary Acheson, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is my pleasure on 
behalf of the Genera! Federation of Women's 
Clubs to give to this good ship Courier a 
broadcasting set which you see at my left. 
It is a receiver sct, it has a power unit and 
it is a loud speaker and it is going to the 
country wherever Dr. Compton thinks that 
it is most badly needed. We of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, numbering 
11,000,000 women and 16,000 club= have had 
as one of our great projects for the last 10 
months sending radios to the families of 
Iran. Ten months ago we sent our first 
radio set to Tehran, and there it was set 
up in a city square where thousands of 
people listened to the Voice of America. 
Afterwards we sent five other sets to towns 
and cities of Tehran. Now we are told that 
the people of Iran are nicely covered with 
the Voice of America, and so now with the 
money that we have and raising more money 
we are going to send on this good ship this 
set to go to the country that needs it most. 
And so we have worked very closely with the 
Government in this fine project and are de- 
lighted to have a part in the exercises of 
this operation Vagabond because we know it 
is an extraordinary occasion that we have a 
new vessel, a seagoing radio broadcasting, 
carrying a new cargo which is truth, to a 
new beachiuead which is to the world, espe- 
cially to those targets that have been 
blackened out, and we know that this very 
wonderful ship is going to take the message, 
the strengthening message of hope, perhaps 
even more vital than an atomic bomb, to 
those people who should know what it means 
to live in freedom-loving countries. And 
80, bon voyage Captain Wev, the 10 officers 
of the Courier and the 80 men of the crew. 
We wish you all good luck in the world as 
you sail the seas and we hope to give you a 
larger audience by our receiver set for the 
great Voice of America. 

Dr. Compton, Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Houghton. I will undertake to keep this re- 
ceiving set busy. We are grateful for the 
cooperation of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. Kouter. The good ship Courier is very 
much an example of cooperation between 
two departments. So it gives me especial 
pleasure to introduce to you at this time 
Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill, commander, United 
States Coast Guard, who will speak. 

Admiral O'NEILL. Distinguished guests, 
friends, and fellow members of the Coast 
Guard, we consider it a high privilege to co- 
operate with the Department of State in 
the great venture which lies ahead of the 
Courier. Radio has been, and continues to 
be, a vital force in the search and rescue 
mission of the Codst Guard and thousands 
of persons owe their [ves to this miracle of 
electronics? Fifty-three years ago on August 
23, 1899, a lightship off the Golden Gates of 
California first used wireless to flash the ar- 
rival of a troop ship from the Orient. Now 
another use has been found for radio to 
carry new messages of hope and truth to 
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the people behind the iron curtain. So it 
is with keen appreciation of the value of 
radio and a practical knowledge of its scope 
that the Coast Guard undertakes the im- 
portant mission of manning this floating 
relay station for the Voice of America. In 
accepting the assignment for the Coast 
Guard, I pledge the Department of State our 
best efforts to transport the broadcasters 
safely wherever they may wish to go. 

Mr. Kouter. That concludes the few cere- 
monies prior to the broadcast time. As you 
know, we are going on the air at 10:30 and 
from now until that time you will hear over 
the speakers a preannouncement of the 
nature of that broadcast. Thank you. 

Mr. McCrory. This is the Voice of America. 

(Music: Navy Band playing Yankee 
Doodle.) 

This is the Voice of America in Russian, 
Hungarian, Korean, Czech, and German. 

Mr. JAMESON. Good morning ladies and 
gentlemen. In just a few moments from now 
the global network of the Voice of America 
will go on the air broadcasting the ceremo- 
nies you are about to witness here on the 
flight deck of the United States Coast Guard 
Cutter Courier. During the ceremonies you 
will hear a talk by the President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman, and remarks 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Mr. 
Joseph Donohue, member of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
who will welcome this floating transmitter 
to the Nation’s Capital, and Dr. Wilson 
Compton, Administrator of the International 
Information Administration. Just before 
the ceremonies start, our Voice of America 
correspondent, John Hogan, will set the 
scene for our listeners around the world and 
have a short talk with the skipper of the 
Courier, Capt. Oscar Wev, and Mr. George 
Herrick, Chief of Facilities for VOA, about 
the ship itself and the mission it expects to 
accomplish. As I mentioned, these ceremo- 
nies will be broadcast throuhgout the world. 
Thirty-seven transmitters of the Voice of 
America will be sending this program to 
Europe, Latin America, and the Far East. 
In addition many VOA transmitters over- 
seas will be receiving this broadcast by short- 
wave transmission from the United States 
and simultaneously relaying the broadcast 
with added power in both medium and short- 
wave. The Voice of America relay bases in 
Tangier, Munich, London, Manila, Honolulu, 
and Ceylon will be relaying the program by 
short-wave and other transmitters in Munich 
and Manila will be relaying the program on 
medium wave. I think I should also add 
here that in addition to today’s broadcast, 
which will be in English, the other 45 
languages of the Voice of America will be 
throughout the day broadcasting a transla- 
tion of these ceremonies to the various sreas 
of the world. We will be ready to start our 
broadcast in just a moment now. Thank 
you and will you stand by please. 


CEREMONIES ABOARD UNITED States Coast 
Guarp “Courier,” Tuespay, Marcu 4, 1952 


AnnouncER. This is the Voice of the 
United States of America broadcasting from 
Washington, D.C. For the next 30 minutes 
you will hear a special program direct from 
the flight deck of the United States Coast 
Guard Cutter Courier. In official ceremonies 
the Nation's Capital will extend a nationcl 
welcome to this new floating radio trans- 
mitter of the Voice of America. 

(Music: Navy Band playing Yankee 
Doodle.) 

Mr. Hocan. This is John Hogan, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Voice of America, 
speaking to you from the top deck of the 
United States Coast Guard cutter Courier in 
the Nation’s Capital. You have just heard 
the well-known musical signature of the 
Voice of America, Yankee Doodle, played by 
the United States Navy Band. In just a few 
minutes, the President of the United States, 
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the Honorable Harry 8. Truman, will come 
aboard here at dockside at the Potomac River 
to extend a national welcome to this vessel, 
the first sea-going radio broadcasting station 
ever commissioned. This Coast Guard cut- 
ter is being put into operation as a floating 
radio transmitter, a moving relay base for 
Voice of America broadcasts all over the 
world. It is the newest and most unique 
electronic arm of the campaign of truth 
which will enable the Voice of America to 
broadcast programs in areas of the world 
which are now beyond the reach of present 
land-based radio transmitters. 

In just a few minutes from the top deck 
of the Coast Guard cutter Courier, you will 
hear the welcoming ceremony for this ves- 
sel. A large speaker's platform draped in 
red, white, and blue bunting has been set 
up here on the spacious top deck of the 
Courier, and from this platform which offers 
a view of the Potomac River, and much of 
the city of Washington, President Truman, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and other 
high-ranking officials ‘of the United States 
Government will speak to the more than 
200 or 250 guests who have come aboard the 
Courier for this welcoming ceremony. 
Among these guests are several members of 


the President’s Cabinet, Members of the Sen- 


ate and House of Representatives, officials 
of the Department of State, the United 
States Coast Guard, representatives of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. And while we 
are waiting for the ceremony, I would like 
to give you a picture of this floating radio 
transmitter which will soon be heading for 
a trial run and testing operations in the 
Caribbean Sea. It is a 5,800-ton vessel, 338 
feet long, a Diesel powered former Navy cargo 
ship. It was commissioned about 2 weeks 


ago at Hoboken, N. J. The Courier will be 
manned by the United States Coast Guard, 
and Voice of America engineers will super- 
vise the operation of the radio transmit- 
ting equipment on board the ship. This 


radio equipment, by the way, is the most 
powerful of its type ever installed on a ship. 
There is one 150,000-watt medium-wave 
transmitter and two 35,000-watt short-wave 
transmitters and other communications 
equipment capable of picking up Voice of 
America programs and beaming them from 
the vessel's location at sea to various parts of 
the world. The Diesel engines on board are 
capable of generating 1,500,000 watts of elec- 
trical power for these radio transmitters. 
The antenna of this floating radio station is 
also unique. It will be lifted into the sky 
by a huge barrage balloon filled with helium 
gas. The top deck of the Courier where this 
broadcast is originating now, looks very 
much like a huge flight deck, which actually 
it is, for all the superstructure has been re- 
moved, so the antenna balloon can be raised 
and lowered quickly and with a minimum use 
of manpower. The vessel will be operated 
at sea as I mentioned a few moments ago 
by the United States Coast Guard. And 
standing beside me on the top deck is the 
commander of the Courier, Capt. Oscar C. B. 
Wev, who will take the vessell on its initial 
run. Captain Wev, will you step over to the 
microphone, please? This vessel impresses 
me as being an extremely large ship. At 
least to me, a landlubber. Almost the size 
of a Liberty cargo ship, I'd say. How many 
Coast Guardsmen will it take to operate the 
Courier? 

Captain Wev. We have in the crew of the 
Courier 10 officers and 80 men, and at the 
present time, have 3 civilian technicians from 
the Voice of America who will supervise the 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Hocan. Now, the Coast Guard's primary 
duty is to rescue ships in distress at sea, and 
I understand too it is called upon to perform 
many other duties. Is the operation of this 


vessel, this sea-going transmitter unusual 
for a Coast Guard function? 

Captain Wesv. Well, this is the first time 
that the Coast Guard has participated in a 
project of this particular type. And al- 
though, we have had occasions where we 
have had transmitters aboard ships, this is 
the first time that anything on this scale has 
been attempted. 

Mr. Hocan. Now, does the Courier carry 
en_ugh supplies and equipment to stay afloat 
for quite some time without assistance or 
other supplies from vessels at sea? 

Captain Wev. In converting the Courier, 
we planned a 2-year cruise. Each member 
of the crew and the officers are volunteers 
and have volunteered for 2 years’ duty. Since 
the vessel is a converted cargo ship, we are 
able to carry approximately 18 months’ sup- 
plies aboard. 

Mr. Hocan. Thank you very much Captain 
Wev. And now, here at my side is Mr. George 
Herrick, the chief engineer of the Voice of 
America. Mr. Herrick are these radio trans- 
mitters that we have on board capable of 
being heard over very great distances? 

Mr. Herrick. Why, yes. They are. The 
medium-wave transmitter on board has a 
range in the evening of about 1,000 to 1,500 
miles. The short-wave transmitters on board 
have ranges of many, many thousands of 
miles. 

Mr. Hocan. Now, the barrage balloon an- 
tenna system that you have here seems to 
me very unique. It is a very effective way 
of making the signal have a great punch 

ci yes; it is. The barrage 
balloon will go up to about 1,000 feet which 
will enable us to reach full height on our 
antenna system and use the full size antenna 
necessary for efficient transmission. 

Mr. Hocan. Thank you very much, Mr. Her- 
rick. That was an interview briefly con- 
ducted on the top deck of the Coast Guard 
cutter Courier with Mr. George Herrick, chief 
engineer of the Voice of America. 

(Music: Navy Band playing Hail to the 
Chief.) 

Mr. Hocan. (Coming in over the band). 
You are listening to Hail to the Chief in 
salute to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, who has just 
been piped aboard the Coast Guard cutter 
Courier to participate in these ceremonies to- 
day. President Truman was greeted by the 
commander of the ship, Captain Wev, below 
deck. And now he has come to the speaker's 
platform and in just a moment, he will prob- 
ably address the assembled gathering here. 
He will be introduced, I understand, by the 
Administrator of the International Informa- 
tion Administration, Dr. Compton. In just 
a@ moment, Dr. Compton will come to the 
stand for this introduction. The President 
is posing now for photographs by the mem- 
bers of the press. Now, here is Dr. Wilson 
Compton. 

Dr. Compton. Mr. President, distinguished 
guests, the invocation by Rear Adm. Stan- 
ton W. Salisbury, chief of the Navy chaplains. 

Admiral Sauispury. O God, who art the 
way, the truth, and the light, grant that all 
men may seek thee and find thee and know 
the truth that makes ine) free. Receive, O 
Lord, this ship and the work of our hands, 
that it may be a strong voice of truth crying 
in the wilderness of man’s ignorance. May 
it be the voice of love, of patience, of toler- 
ance, of sympathy, of hope, and of promise, 
so that ignorance, misunderstanding, in- 
telerance, tyranny, fear and want may be put 
to flight forever. Amen. 

Dr. Compton. This marks the tenth anni- 
versary of the Voice of America. The people 
of the United States are today giving it a 
new mouthpiece. This unique Pp, a pow- 
erful floating transmitter, is an expression 
of the will of the American people that the 
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Voice of Freedom be cdrried throughout the 
world; that will has been expressed by the 
Congress of the United States and it has 
been put to work by the Department of State, 
its advisory commissions and the Coast Guard 
with the help of American science, and the 
electronics industries. The main transmit- 
ter of the four on this ship carrier a radio 
signal three times as powerful as any trans- 
mitter now operating in the United States. 
Ano its balloon mounted antennae will float 
at twice the height of the Washington Mon- 
ument. The Voice of America at the end 
of 10 years, has become a powerful voice, a 
voice of hope, friendship, and good will, 
throughout the world. And now may I 
introduce our host, the District of Columbia, 
the Hon. F. Joseph Donahue, Commissioner 
of the District. [Applause.] 

Commissioner Donanvue. Mr. President, 
distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, the Government and the people of the 
city of Washington, Capital City of this great 
and free Republic, bid you, Captain Wev, and 
the officers and men of your command, wel- 
come. We welcome, too, your gallant ship, 
the United States Coast Guard cutter 
Courier, the instrumentality whereby you 
will bring to all who love freedom, truth, 
which alone can make men free. Say for us 
to all the world that peace, liberty and jus- 
tice is our prayer for all men. May God be 
with you on your mission. |[Applause.] 

Dr. Compton. The Honorable Dean Ache- 
son, the Secretary of State. [Applause.} 

Secretary AcHEsoN. Mr. President, Dr. 
Compton, honored guests, and friends of 
America throughout the whole world, we 
are dedicating the Courier to a task which is 
in the best tradition of our country. The 
men who founded this Nation in promulgat- 
ing the Declaration of Independence ac- 
knowledged the necessity and propriety of 
showing a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind. This principle remains an impor- 
tant part of our foreign policy. We are en- 
gaged in a great effort to strengthen and 
unite the free peoples of the world in order 
that peace may be secure against aggression, 
and that freedom may continue to flourish. 
Our greatest ally in this effort is the truth. 
We have faith that wherever the people of 
the. world can know the truth they will sup- 
port and sustain this great effort. That is 
why what President Truman has called the 
campaign of truth is a central part of our 
foreign policy today. And that is the great 
mission of this ship—the Courier—to bear to 
the people of the world, to our friends who 
are free and those who are not free, the truth 
about what is happening in the world, and 
about our efforts in behalf of peace and free- 
dom. The Courier—a ship of the sea—that 
has been dedicated to the cause of peace, 
symbolizes our aspiration for the day when 
all our effort and all our strength may be 
devoted to peaceful and constructive ends. 
This is the ultimate purpose of all that we 
do. On this occasion the work of two men 
whose vision and energy helped to make the 
Courier a reality is deserving of tribute. 
Edward W. Barrett, who was until recently 
Assistant Secretary of Stete for Public Af- 
fairs, and Howland H. Sargent, Mr. Barrett’s 
successor. I know that the Campaign of 
Truth as it is carried forward by the Courier 
and ali the other media of communication 
through the continued efforts of Mr. Sargent 
and Dr. Compton will continue to advance 
the best traditions and purposes of our coun- 
try. [Applause.] 

Dr. Compton. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
President of the United States. [Applause.] 

President Truman. Dr. Compton, members 
of the Cabinet of the United States, distin- 
guished guests, and the friends of peace all 
around the world. I am speaking to you 
today from a ship. It is a special kind of 
ship, and it will perform a very special mis- 
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sion. This vessel will not be armed with guns 
or with any instruments of destruction. 
But it will be a valient fighter in the cause 
of freedom. It will carry a precious cargo. 
And that cargo is truth. This ship is named 
the Courier. It is well named, for it will be 
carrying a message. It will be carrying a 
message of hope and friendship to all those 
who are oppressed by tyranny. It will be 
carrying a message of truth and light to 
those who are confused by the storm of 
falsehood that the Communists have loosed 
upon the world. This vessel is a floating 
radio transmitter, which is to broadcast the 

for the Voice of America. It will 
be able to move from place to place, beam- 
ing our campaign of truth to people behind 
the iron curtain, whom we have thus far 
been unable to reach. The Courier is a small 
ship. It is not as big as a destroyer. But 
it is of tremendous significance. Its signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it will carry on the 
fight for freedom in the field where the ulti- 
mate victory has to be won, that is in the 
minds of men. As the world stands today, 
free peoples must have strong military forces 
to pretect themselves against aggression. 
But the final solution for the ills that plague 
the world can never lie in armies and navies 
and air forces. The final solution cannot be 
reached until all nations are willing to live 
together in peace. The final victory cannot 
be won until the truth has made all peoples 
free. There is a terrific struggle going on 
today to win the minds of people through- 
out the world. The rulers of the Kremlin are 
trying to make the whole world knuckle 
under to the godless, totalitarian creed of 
communism. They are busy everywhere 
spreading propaganda to stir up fear and 
hate, and to set nation against nation, The 
free nations of the world have not yielded to 
the onslaught of Soviet propaganda. We 
have undertaken to answer propaganda with 
truth, for we know that truth is the best 
answer. To bring the truth to peoples every- 
where, we are using magazines, newspapers, 
motion pictures, libraries, and information 
centers in all parts of the world. We must 
use every means to combat the propaganda 
of clavery. This ship is an important part 
of that campaign. Our arguments, no mat- 
ter how good are not going to influence peo- 
ple who never hear them. I'll repeat that. 
Our arguments, no matter how good, are not 
going to influence people who never hear 
them. The purpose of this ship is to heip 
get our message through. 

There is one thing I want this ship to 
say—over and over again—to our friends 
throughout the world and especially to the 
people of the Soviet Union and those behind 
the iron curtain. The United States of 
America is working night and day to bring 
peace to the world. As President of the 
United States, I say with all my heart that 
we yearn for peace, and we want to Work 
with all nations to secure peace. We have 
no quarrel with the people of the Soviet 
Union, or the people of any other country. 
For almost two centuries the people of the 
United States have lived at peace with the 
peoples of Russia and China and other coun- 
tries, whose :ulers are now assailing us. Only 
a@ decade ago, when the peoples of Russia 
and China were suffering under two of the 
most savage invasions in history, we came 
to thelr aid. We helped them to save their 
countries. I want to say to these peoples 
today, as we said then, we are your friends. 
There are no differences between us that 
cannot be settled if your rulers will turn 
from their senseless policy of hate and terror 
and follow the principles of peace. Today, 
the aggressive policies of your rulers are 
forcing us to arm to defend ourselves, but 
we cannot find it in our hearts to hate any- 
one. We cannot find it in our hearts to bear 
any hate against you. We know that you are 
suffering under oppression and persecution; 


we know that if you were free to say what 
you really believe, you would join with us to 
banish the fear of war and bring peace on 
earth and good will toward all men. Your 
government, with its newspayers and radios, 
my try to make you believe that the United 
States is a hostile country, bent on war, but 
that is not true. I want you to know that 
our highest aim is peace and friendship and 
an end to the horrors of war. Wherever 
you may be listening to this broadcast, re- 
member this: The people of the United 
States extend the hand of friendship to you 
across the seas. The future may look dark, 
but let us have faith together that all peo- 
ples will one day walk in the sunlight of 
peace and justice. [{Applause.} 

Dr. Compton. The National Anthem. 

(Music: Star Spangled Banner.) 

ANNOUNCER. You have been listening to a 
ceremony welcoming the United States Coast 
Guard cutter Courier to Washington, D. C., 
prior to its first voyage to augment the 
campaign of truth. During these ceremonies 
you heard an address by the President of 
the United States, Harry S. Truman, and re- 
marks by Secretary of State Dean Acheson; 
Dr. Wilson Compton, Administrator of the 
International Information Administration; 
and the Honorable Joseph Donahue, mem- 
ber of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE . 5 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I include for the Recorp 
an editorial from the Sacramento Bee 
of March 4, 1952, entitled “Good Record 
for CVP.” The editorial comments on 
the earnings from the Government’s 
Central Valley project in California 
which is operated by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Earnings from water and 
power sales to date are reported at $37,- 
993,494, nearly one-tenth of the Federal 
investment. 

This is especially significant in view 
of the fact that this great conservation 
enterprise has been in full operation less 
thanl year. First operation of the proj- 
ect power plants which are its main 
“cash registers” began in 1944. These 
tremendous power-producing units are 
in the Second Congressional District 
which I have the honor to represent. 

As the Sacramento Bee editorial so 
cogently states: 

More important than the actual dollar 
balances on the book of CVP and the Govern- 
ment establishments buying power from 
Shasta is the vast amount of potential new 
weaith which CVP is making possible in the 
Central Valley. 


It is my observation, Mr. Speaker, that 
few people realize the extent of the mi- 
gration to California that has occurred 
in the past few years. People from every 
State of the Union have arrived there 
seeking new opportunities to make their 
livelihood. 

The Congress may take justifiable 
pride in making possible these new 


— 
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sources of water and power—the foun- 
dation on which we can build more in- 
dustries, more jobs, and stronger na- 
tional defenses in the great coastal State 
of California. 

The editorial from the Sacramento 
Bee follows: 

Goop Recory ror CVP 

The fact the Central Valley project al- 
ready has returned to the Federal Treasury 
10 percent of the Government's investment 
in the huge undertaling is only a part of 


the story of its present and potential bene- 
fits. 


CVP earnings from water sales but mostly 


from power have reached the $37,993,494 
total. 

Purther substantial savings have been 
achieved by the Federal taxpayers from 
power sales to Government installations at 
a cost one-third less than the bill would 
have been from private sources. 

More important than the actual doliar 
balances on the books of CVP and the Gov- 
ernment establishments buying power from 
Shasta is the vast amount of potential new 
wealth which CVP is making possible in the 
central valleys. 

A dependable source of water has stabi- 
lized the valley’s agriculture, which of course 
means rural prosperity and more trade to 
serve these areas, 


Moreover, a firm power supply inevitably 
would encourage new in -stries and new 
businesses in the area, all of them making 
contributions to basic wealth and taxes to 
the Federal Government. 

CVP’s earnings should stand as an object 
lesson to Congress that water and power 
projects do not represent any gifts of Fed- 
eral money but are sound investments from 
every point. of view. A.so, the sooner they 
are completed the sooner they will be re- 
turning the investment to the Treasury. 


Adequate Protection for Miners, Ncit Fed- 
eral Control of Mines, Is Objective of 
Proposed Mine Safety Legislation _, 


4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS —_- 
e 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I was ase 
tonished to read in the press a few days 
ago that Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
of Maryland, had asserted in a political 
speech in New York that the Federal 
Gcvernment is seeking contre: cver the 
coal-mining industry and was using 1s 
it’s excuse the tragedy of a mine dis- 
aster in one State. 

I am puzzled over the lack of famil- 
‘arity with the subject of mine safety 
oa the part cf such a high official. 

Mine-safety legislation introduced in 
Congress does not seck to extend Fed- 
eral control over the coal industry. It 
seeks Only to tighten up saiety precau- 
tions in the Nation’s mines and aimost 
everyone is in complete agrecment that 


essary to eliminate or reduce the high 
death toll taken in disasters in the coal 
fields each year. 
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I think Governor McKeldin’s state- 
ment that the proposed safety legislation 
resulted from “the tragedy of a mine dis- 
aster in one State,” is a shocking one and 
clearly indicates the Governor is not well 
informed—certainly, not as well in- 
formed as he should be on a subject 
which should be of major interest to him 
as chief executive of a great State. I 
would like to call to the Governor’s at- 
tention the annual fatality rate of over 
1,000 miners and to advise him the killed 
and the maimed, who number many 
thousands, are from every State in the 
Union in which coal mines are operated— 
the terrible toll of careless operations did 
not come from a single tragedy in one 
State. 

In all fairness, I ask the Governor of 
Maryland to give a little of his time to 
the study of mine safety, since Maryland 
also is a coal-producing State. If he 
will make such a study, I am certain he 
will not indulge himself in irresponsible 
statements in public addresses. 


In further connection with the subject- 


of mine safety, I want to compliment the 
Washington Post on its splendid editorial 
of Sunday, March 9, 1952, which my col- 
league from Ohio, Hon. WaYNE Hays, has 
inserted in today’s Recorp and I invite 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to it. 


Industry Is Going To Be Among Our First 
Major Victims of Bankruptcy 7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE b 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just in receipt of a letter from a mer- 
chant in my district who has operated 
successfully for more than a quarter of 
a century one of our larger, independent 
retail establishments. He has quoted 
from someone to the effec* that industry 
is going to be among our first major vic- 
tims of bankruptcy. The entire letter 
follows: 


Dear Sim: We have just now read the 
following: 

“I'd say that in the months ahead retail 
business will be the most helpless of unpro- 
tected industries. They are going to look 
like orphans in the storm because not only 
are they without protection from their own 
competitors but also have no protection from 
our Government. On the contrary, the poli- 
ticians in Washington have done a first-rate 
job in hamstringing retailers across the 
country with all kinds of restrictions and 
price controls. As a result, they have been 
forced to use practically al. of their reserves 
for working capital. They have also hocked 
their real estate and buildings and have 
made one bank loan after another, besides 
going into other types of debt. Today, ine 
industry is hanging on the ropes and is going 
to be among our first major victims of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

It seems certain to us that retailing is 
pointing in this direction. Don’t you think 
it time to abandon OPS so that we may 
merchendise our own business for self- 
protection? 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION — REMARKS 58 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON ¢ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, since the universal-military- 
training issue has been of such wide in- 
terest—as evidenced by the mail re- 
ceived by every Member of this House—I 
feel that I should, in fairness to the peo- 
ple I represent, outline in as brief a 
manner as possible my position on this 
issue and the major reasons for my tak- 
ing that position. 

Let me first of all point out that I have 
gone on record on numerous occasions 
as favoring universal military training 
in principle. This House—as well as the 
Senate—went on record favoring uni- 
versal military training in principle last 
year when the Congress created a com- 
mission charged with the responsibility 
of studying UMT and reporting back to 
Congress on the mechanics of putting 
such a program into operation. The 
very creation of this commission was, in 
effect, an expression of approval of the 
principle of UMT 

But this year—in the bill recently sent 
back to the committee—the House was 
not considering universal military train- 
ing in principle. Rather, the issue this 
year has involved the mechanics of im- 
plementing UMT, of putting the pro- 
gram into operation. 

I have favored UMT in principle, and 
I still do; but I cannot agree with many 
of the features of the bill introduced in 
the House this session of Congress, the 
one which was recommitted to the com- 
mittee by a vote of 236 to 162. I was one 
of the 236 Members voting to send the 
bill back to the committee. 

Briefly stated, the major reasons why 
I opposed the bill intro‘luced this year 
are these: 

First. I believe the bill would have 
given civilian control over our Nation's 
youth a secondary position, and would 
have given the military autocratic con- 
trol over them, not only in the training 
stages but beyond. I will enlarge upon 
this point in a moment. 

Second. I believe that the bill would 
have caused great interference with the 
formal acadeinic schooling of our Na- 
tion’s young people. 

Third. I cannot see where this bill 
would have served the cause of national 
security, but rather may have weakened 
it through interference with the current 
selective-service program. 

Fourth. I do not see any provision in 
the bill to eliminate the conflict—or du- 
plication—occasioned by concurrent op- 
eration of UMT and the Selective 
Service. 

Fifth. The terms of the bill are so 
Sweeping as to include even young 
women in its provisions. 

Sixth. I believe that cost of operation 
of UMT under the bill as introduced 
would be almost prohibitive—far greater 
than the present Selective Service Sys- 
tem cost. 
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Seventh. Most important of all—I see 
in the bill a possible beginning of mili- 
tary and civilian regimentation of untold 
generations of young Americans, under 
the iron-clad rule of the military. 

Points 1 and 7 which I have just men- 
tioned are closely allied. Several Mem- 
bers have expressed similar fears in con- 
nection with the bill which was recom- 
mitted. Most vocal in this regard has 
been my colleague from Michigan, Hon. 
Pau. W. Suarer. In a statement in the 
Recorp for March 3, Representative 
SwHarer said that “the American people 
undoubtedly would be interested in 
knowing exactly what the administra- 
tion’s social planners have in mind for 
them.” I join him in this supposition. 

Representative SHaFer referred to a 
secret meeting in mid-February at which 
he contends, another step was taken in 
discussing very hush-hush plans for the 
total regimentation of American young 
men and women. Representative SHAFER 
referred in this statement also to testi- 
mony by Assistant Defense Secretary 
Anna Rosenberg, given a year ago before 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 
in which Mrs. Rosenberg hinted of plans 
of the President of the Unite States for 
compulsory nonmilitary service for men 
who could not qualify for even limited- 
duty military service under UMT. 

Quoting from Mrs. Rosenberg’s testi- 
mony, she said: 

It is ris (the President's) concept and 
that of the Department of Defense that this 
must be a universal and that every 
man physically andc mentally and morally 
capable uf performing a service, either in the 


military or outside, must perform that 
service. 


Further quoting Mrs. Rosenberg in 
Senate hearings, after she had been 
questioned concerning nonmilitary pro- 
grams for individuals not physically or 
mentally qualified for military service: 

That is a program that the military has 
nothing to do with. That is the program 
where there are men who are not qualified 
for military service. The President wil) have 
@ program. We will not. We will have a 
program for the limited-service men in the 
military. 


As for plans for young women in this 
regimentation scheme, Representative 
SuHarFer took note of testimony in Senate 
UMT hearings last year, quoting from 
the Association of American Colleges 
Declaration on Manpower, adopted at 
the Atlantic City, N. J., meeting on Janu- 
ary 10, 1951: 

Since the shortage of trained personnel is 
becoming acute, and womanpower is an even 
more important source of leadership in civil- 
ian service and in the professions, we urge 
adequate and immediate comprehensive 
planning to insure the constructive utiliza- 


tion of the ability and training of all college 
women. 


Also during the Senate UMT hearings 
in 1951, reference was made to the fact 
that a Federal Security Agency pro- 
gram of child care for working mothers 
“is already in the mill.” 

All these facts of record, together with 
the terms of the bill as introduced, make 
me fearful of the real intent of it. Com- 
mittee amendments had rephrased the 
bill to restrict its provisions to men— 
and excluding young women. But in the 
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parliamentary snarl, of which I shall 
speak shortly, those committee amend- 
ments were stricken and the original bill 
restored before its recommittal 

Lending further strength to my fears 
is the numerical estimate of the number 
a men who would be included in the 

UMT proposal. Under Selective Service, 
by accurate estimates, 1 or 2 men of every 
10 qualify for induction. Under the 
UMT proposal, it was stated during the 
debate, 8 or 9 of every 10 would be in- 
ducted. This, it would indicate, portends 
much more than strictly military service 
for young men who might not be in- 
ducted under Selective Service yet would 
be inducted under UMT provisions. 

The bill, as introduced, made no at- 
tempt, apparently, to avoid interference 
with normal schooling of young people 
subject to UMT. This, I believe, was one 
of the bill’s major weaknesses. Efforts 
were made to amend the bill for its im- 

in this respect. 

A major amendment which would have 
put UMT into operation in conjunction 
with, rather than in competition with, 
normal schooling was introduced by 
Representative CHARLEs B. Brownson, of 
Indi.na. Representative BrROwNsoN’s 
amendment would have instituted UMT 
in the high schools, affecting young men 
in their junior and senior years, and af- 
fording them field training after comple- 
tion of their senior year. Representa- 
tive Brownson’s amendment, further- 
more, would have made provision for 
young men of similar age, but not at- 
tending high school to obtain their re- 
quired training with National Guard or 
Organized Reserve units. 

The Browrson amendment was well 
designed, and overcame most major ob- 
jections to UMT as envisioned in the 
original bill. In fact, Representative 
Brownson in speaking for his amend- 
ment contended that his amendment was 
patterned more nearly after the program 
supported by the Americar Legion than 
was the original bill. Representative 
BROWNEON, a11 active Legionnaire himself 
and a former district commander of that 
organization in Indiana, won tentative 
approval of his amendment, but the 
House later voted it down on a roll-call 
vote. 

I supported the Brownson amendment 
all the way through. 

I might mention one more point in 
connection with the Brownson amend- 
ment, and that is the matter of cost of 
operation of UMT. It was stated during 
House debate that UMT under the re- 
committed bill would cost approximately 
$2,700 per man per year—that figures 
out $2,160,000,000 per year for the 800,- 
000 men contemplated for the training 
force. Representative Brownson esti- 
mated his program would cost about 
$1,500 per man per year, or $1,200,000,000 
for an equal number of men. 

In addition, it was estimated that for 
the 809,000 trainees, a force of 400,000 
personnel would be required, or one per- 
sonnel member for each two trainees. 
Purther, these 400,000 personnel mem- 
bers, while being of the military, would 
not be counted as part of the Nation’s 
military strength. 

And this brings me to the subject of 
that parliamentary snarl. In the final 


hours of UMT debate in the House, 
amendments and amendments. to 
amendments as amended were flying 
thick and fast. Veteran Members say 
they cannot recall a situation to equal it. 

Simply stated, what happened was 
this: When the Brownson amendment’s 
terms, substituted for the language of an 
amendment offered by Representative 
Omar Bur.eson, of Texas, were rejected 
on the roll-call vote, the original bill— 
as introduced and containing not even 
the committee amendments—was re- 
stored in its entirety. And it was this 
original bill which was recommitted for 
further study by the committee. 

All the objectionable features of the 
original administration bill were present. 
Some of these objectionable features had 
been eliminated or at least modified by 
committee amendments before the bill 
was reported to the House—but these 
committee amendments all were nullified 
and the original terms restored. 

This, then, was the situation which 
faced the House. It was either accept 
the bill as written originally, with all its 
bad features, or reject it by recommittal. 
The House chose the latter course, and 
I supported that action. 


Maybe the Old Cow Is Smarter Than We 
Are 


EXTENSION oe REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 5 1 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES S 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include some very pertinent 
remarks of Hon. Grover B. Hill, a former 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture: 


Maryse THE O_p Cow Is Smarter THAN WE 
ARE 


(By Grover B. Hill) 


We all remember Henry Ansley’s famous 
book I Like the Depression. Today, the 
depression is only a memory—kKind of a 
nightmare, so tospeak. We don’t even like to 
remember those dark and dismal days when 
the banks all closed, just before our show 
opened. Or when the calves only averaged 
around 6 cents per pound. 

Today's conditions have turned completely 
around, and we are worrying about inflation 
and talking about the 50-cent dollar. The 
worries in those days were not how much a 
dollar was worth, but we worried then be- 
cause we didn't have any dollars to worry 
about. 

Today, a great many people you talk to 
will say, “Isn’t this confusion awful?” I 
usually reply: “I’m not nearly as confused 
as I was when I was confused about where 
my next meal was coming from.” 

If Henry was here now, he might write a 
book entitled “Why I Like the Confusion.” 
I would rather be confused about my income 
taxes than to be confused about not having 
any income. I would rather be confused 
about what suit to wear than to be confused 
about where I was going to get another one 
when the only one I had was worn out. 

Worry and confusion may be the same 
thing. The old prospector out in the moun- 
tains, when asked if he ever got lost, replied 
“No, never—but I have been darn badly 
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confused and worried for a week or 10 days 
at a time.” Whether he was confused, wor- 
ried, or lost made little difference in his 
case. However, no one really thinks now that 
we are lost. Although there are many things 
we don't like, I can’t remember any time 
in my life when everything was to my lik- 
ing. On the other hand, there has never 
been a time but what I was glad I was here. 

Some politicians may be confused, and try 
to confuse others—but they haven't con- 
fused the cow. Although the cow may be a 
little apprehensive about the price and avail- 
ability of feed, she will go right ahead and 
produce another calf in the spring. The 
present prices enable her owner to take bet- 
ter care of her and provide her with a better 
mate—which is important. While a cow will 
take the best care she can of most any kind 
of calf, I have always felt that she must be 
a little bit prouder of a good one—hoping, 
perhaps, that it might have a chance cf 
showing at the stock show. 

The cow, in good times and bad, has done 
the best she could; and, it is a mighty fine 
thing that she has. Where would we be 
without a plentiful supply of good red meat? 
That would really confuse me. 

Down through the ages, the cow has been 
man’s best ally—providing him with food, 
clothing, shoes, as well as being his beast of 
burden. It is a fine thing that she cannot 
be confused by a lot of talk, and that she 
continues to carry on fulfilling the purpose 
for which she was created. 


Korean Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp an editorial by 
H. A. Lawson, publisher and editor of 
the Eagle Rock Sentinel in Los Angeles. 
This editorial, in my opinion, expresses 
the views of many thousands of people 
on the west coast: 


“Profoundly shocking” and “inexcusable 
and terrible negligence,” the strong words 
and expressions to describe the situation of 
American troops in Korea by Senator Loncg, 
of Massachusetts, are indeed a justifiable 
indictment. He could even have gone so 
far as to call it almost legalized slaughter, 
for it seems to be little short of that, refer- 
ring to the tragic loss of the American air 
ace, Maj. George A. Davis, Jr., who was 
held in the service in Korea until he was 
killed, when he could have been kept in kis 
own country as an instructor of younger 
aviators, Senator Lopce declared, “We can- 
not escape the conclusion that to permit 
American soldiers to stand in dangerous po- 
sitions abroad without making a major effort 
to provide -dequate air support is inexcus- 
able and terrible negligence.’ Major Davis 
wrote his wife before his death: “The war 
is censored and no one knows wha. goes 
on over here. They are not trying to win 
the war. All they want to do is hold and 
let the people get killed.” While the diplo- 
mats jockey to bring about a truce in Korea 
which will more than iikely be humiliating 
to the United Sta e;, the casualties of Amer- 
ican soldiers continue to climb. Never be- 
fore in the history of our country has Amer- 
ica engaged in a war it was not determined 
to win. 

Retiring military leaders, who are now 
free to express their minds, biuntly declare 
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that Gen. Douglas MacArthur could have 
won the war in Korea months ago if he had 
been given free rein and used the superior 
air power at his command to bomb northern 
Korea and Chinese military bases. Instead 
he was held back by the unfounded fears that 
such an act would have started a third world 
war by bringing Russia into the Asiatic con- 
flict—a fear that is being preached today 
by those who are willing to knuckle under 
at any price in lives and dishonor to the 
United States. America is carrying the brunt 
of the fighting in Korea, in men, money, and 
equipment, just as it is now proposed that 
the United States do in Europe—hike its 
defense expenditures 30 percent to a total 
of $57,000,000,000, while Great Britain will 
only come along with 21-percent increase, 
France 9 percent, and West Germany with 
even a lower percent. 

Because our country has been badly in- 
fluenced by other powers, particularly Great 
Britain, which it now seems was mainly in- 
fluential in bringing about the removal of 
General MacArthur from his command in 
Korea, we seem to be in a worse jam there 
than since the police action war started. 
If we get out with any honor we will be 
lucky. But while the stalling truce negotia- 
tions are going on American boys are being 
killed. 

The marvel of the entire tragic situation 
is that the American people do not rise up in 
their wrath and their sorrow and strike down 
those in our Government who are respon- 
sible for this policy of dishonor to America 
and demand their impeachment. 


Nebraska Founders’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ; 
or (g\ 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA Hw 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, in Nebraska each year, Re- 
publicans of the State hold an annual 
meeting, known as Nebraska Founders’ 
Day, which is the occasion for us to do 
honor to the pioneers of our State and 
our party, and to renew our pledge to 
the principles for which our party 
stands. The distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIrRKsEN] was the 
speaker in Lincoln, Nebr., last Monday, a 
week ago today. I do not have a copy 
of his address to insert in the Rzcorp, 
though I wish I did, because it would be 
mest exhilarating to all Senators. 
However, I do have in my hand a copy 
of resolutions which were acopted at 
that meeting, in which we thank the 
Senator for what he said at that meet- 
ing, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We commend the president, Paul S. Kru- 
ger; senior vice president, Mrs. Myles Stan- 
dish; junior president, Charles Thone; 
junior vice president, Mrs. Edwin Towle; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Gladys Krause; and treasurer, 
Mike Meyers, for their efforts in preparing 
an outstanding program for this Founders’ 
Day. We particularly commend them for 
the outstanding speakers they have pro- 
cured for our enlightenment, Miss Vivian 
Keilems and Senator EVEREIT M. DirKsEN, and 


we express to Miss Kellems and Senator Dirx- 
SEN Our sincere thanks to them for their 
g-nerous giving of their time, effort, and 
talent to advance the cause of republicanism 
in Nebraska. 

We favor the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment to provide that no treaty or any 
act of the United Nations will supersede or 
override any right guaranteed the people of 
the United States Constitution, United 
States laws, the constitution or laws of any 
State. 

We call for the practice of the strictest 
economy in all operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Our Nation cannot long endure 
the present high taxation. Expenditures 
must be reduced, waste and graft eliminated, 
and the budget brought into balance. The 
present rate of taxation is bleeding the na- 
tion white. Taxes must be brought within 
the ability of the people to pay. If this re- 
quires a Federal constitutional amendment 
to accomplish this purpose, we favor such 
an amendment. 

A Republican administration is vitally nec- 
essary in order to drive the Reds and their 
sympathizers out of the State Department 
and all other branches of government. The 
present policy of the State Department either 
designedly or through bungling has per- 
mitted these aliens to set up our foreign pol- 
icy. The present administration cannot and 
will not eliminate them. A thorough house- 
cleaning is required and it can only be done 
by a completely new and different adminis- 
tration. 

We condemn the wholesale graft and cor- 
ruption in all phases of the Truman admin- 
istration. This corruption is destroying con- 
fidence in all government and when confi- 
dence is gone the whole structure of govern- 
ment will fall. We commend the Republi- 
cans in Congress who are working to their 
utmost to expose and eliminate the stinking 
scandals which have been aided and abetted 
by President Truman himself and others in 
high position. Let us get rid of Pendergast- 
ism, perjury, plunderers and pinks. 

We are against universal military training. 
Every great nation which has used it has col- 
lapsed. 

We cannot defend the world and must hus- 
band our strength to defend America in the 
last analysis. We opposé continuation of 
military and economic aid to any nation that 
will not make a good faith effort to defend 
itself. We favor Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
program for handling the Truman war in 
Korea. As conducted by Acheson, with Tru- 
man’s consent, this violation of the United 
States Constitution by the President and his 
cronies has cost thousands of American boys 
their lives and future health and has dis- 
graced the United States. This was caused 
by communistic influences in the State De- 
partment and clearly represents a part in 
their master plan to overthrow our present 
form of government. 

The s°%-called point 4 program is only a 
world WPA designed to exhaust the economy 
of the American people. It should be elimi- 
nated at once. 

We are against statehood for Alaska or any 
other Territory until a government can be 
established free from controls by the Com- 
munists or Socialists. Until an American 
government can be reestablished in Wash- 
ington, there is no honest advantage in state- 
hood, as 20 years of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal has deprived the States of so many of 
their rights that today a State is little more 
than a province. 

We call for the rapid elimination of all 
controls by the Federal Government. They 
are un-American in origin and socialistic and 
communistic in philosophy. They must go 
out. 

Agriculture must be kept strong. We 
favor a farm program designed by the real 
farmers themselves. It must be such a pro- 
gram as can honestly be carried out and 
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without such political chicanery such as in- 
heres in the present administration farm 
program. 

We favor the adoption of a program to 
bring additional industry to our State; we 
welcome with open arms our present grow- 
ing oil industry. If more industry can be 
procured, it will eliminate the loss of our 
citizens by migration to other areas. 

We deplore the carrying on of the many 
wildcat strikes which sabotage our efforts 
and the efforts of America to be strong and 
to preserve “he freedom of our people. 

We sincerely regret the grievous loss not 
only to Nebraska but to the entire country, 
in the deaths of Senator Wherry and Con- 
gressman Stefan. We will sorely miss their 
leadership and their fine talks so often given 
at our Founders Da™ luncheor by Mr. Stefan 
and Mr. Wherry. They are truly martyrs to 
our cause and the cause of Americans. 

We commend our congressional delegation 
for their Americanism and the true repre- 
sentation of majority Nebraska sentiment. 
Over the past 12 years, Nebraska Senators 
and Representatives in Congress have made 
Nebraska famous nationally for their sound- 
ness and Republicanism. 

We commend our Republican State ad- 
ministration. It has functiored wisely and 
well in a period of rising costs and inflation, 
taxes have been kept within reasonable 
limits. We are against any new taxes. 

We call on the Republican National Con- 
vention to nominate for the Presidency, a 
real American, a real Republican, and not a 
“me tooer” or an “I will do it better.” The 
majority of the people are anxious to vote 
Republican if we will give them a clear 
choice. Our candidate for President should 
be one who has clear-cut views and is honest 
and courageous in expressing them. We 
must not be diverted again by those whose 
only interest is their own aggrandizement or 
the carrying on of New Deal and Fair Deal 
programs under the guise of Republicanism. 
America can be and will be and must be 
restored. We can do this onl; with a Presi- 
dent who is a real American and a real Re- 
publican and is given the assistance of a 
Congress of like nature. 

To carry out this program we ask the as- 
sistance of all those of every party who want 
to save this favored land of ours for our- 
selves and our posterity. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
Hers WHire, Chairman. 
THELMA KINGSTON, 

Mrs. GEorcE ROHWER. 

Mrs. F. E. HaAUMONT. 

DEAN Kratz. 

PHILIP ROBINSON. 

S. E. TorGEson. 


Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY GREGOR’ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF E.EPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks, I include the following press 
release relative to a speech I made at 
Nashville, Ohio, on February 13, 1952: 


Fesruary 13.—In a Lincoln Day address 
here last night before a gathering of Republi- 
cans to commemorate the birthday of our 
great Civil War President, Abraham Lincoln, 
Congressman J. Harry McGrecor urged that 
we return to the “homely virtues” of Lincoln. 
The Congressman reminded his listeners of 
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“Lincoln’s simple philosophy, his innate 
honesty and his fairness” and declared it 
was time we returned to that philosophy. 

Throughout his talk, which severely at- 
tacked the present administration's domestic 
and foreign policy, the Ohio legislator re- 
ferred to statements made by Lincoln advo- 
cating a lessening of Federal control over 
the lives of individual American citizens. He 
contended that controls should be in the 
hands of the local people and that no seg- 
ment of our society should control the other. 

Congressman McGrecor said: “In Wash- 
ington today, power never before heard of is 
being asked for by the Government; power 
to deliver to the pressure groups; power to 
build and operate any private industry; 
power to regulate farmers under the Bran- 
nan farm plan; power to control doctors and 
dentists and power to put all of our youth 
under military control. 

In asking for a return to Lincoln’s type of 
government, McGrecor said, “He [Lincoln] 
believed * * * that the best Federal 
government was the least Federal govern- 
ment.’ 

“We must fight,” the Congressman con- 
tinued, “against the radical alien-minded 
forces that are plunging Americans down the 
road to an all-powerful, spendthrift, social- 
istic Federal government which has not 
worked anywhere and which we don’t want 
here.” 

McCrecor outlined the difference in the 
Federal budget during Lincoln's administra- 
tion and the expenditure authorizations 
under President Truman to show the in- 
crease in the cost of Government today. He 
disagreed with the President's demand for 
high taxes and called upon those in author- 
ity in the Government to stop unnecessary 
expenditures. McGrecor contended our ex- 
penses would always be high if we continue 
the philosophy of spending unnecessarily, 
and declared that we must hold our expendi- 
tures to a minimum, as he felt our freedoms 
and our Government can be destroyed by 
an ever-increasing tax burden. 

The Congressman declared there is no such 
thing as free money and that we cannot 
spend ourselves out of debt. 

In concluding McGrecor called for a coop- 
erative effort between the Jeffersonian 
Democrats and the Republicans in order to 
drive the money spenders out of Washing- 
ton. He said it is his opinion that many 
good Jeffersonian Democrats are not in ac- 
cord with what is going on in thi; New Deal 
administration and pointed out that there 
is a tremendous difference between New 
Dealers and Jefiersonian Democrats. 

“The people of this great Nation,” said the 
Congressman, “have nothing to fear from the 
future so long as they remember and cling 
to the philosophy and ideals Abraham 
Lincoin.” 


Science Talent Hunt Conducted by 
Science Clubs of America Through 
Science Service 63 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 
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HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSFTTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I at- 
tended a very unusual affair a few days 
ago and I think the Members may be in- 
terested. Here is the background: 

Every year a science talent search 
is conducted by the science clubs of 
America through Science Service. It is 
supported by the Westinghouse Educa- 


tional Foundation, maintained by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. That concern 
gives $11,000 in science scholarships. 

This year 40 boys and girls were se- 
lected from 14,886 high school seniors. 
They are the top science students in the 
Nation. 

Only one youngster from Massachu- 
setts was chosen. It happens that that 
boy is from the Second Congressional 
District. He is Russell K. Hobbie of 
Springfield, Mass. He is a student at 
Technical High School in Springfield and 
I understand he stands first scholasti- 
cally. He hopes to have a career in nu- 
clear physics. 

His winning project was a Geiger 
counter. 

Of course, I want to congratulate Rus- 
sell Hobbie for his splendid achievement 
and to wish him every success. However, 
that is not the sole reason for this talk. 

I also want to congratulate Westing- 
house and the Science Clubs of America 
for the part they play in making the 
program possible. 

Westinghouse has paid the expenses 
of this program. Those expenses run to 
a fairly substantial amount. While to 
a@ concern the size of Westinghouse that 
amount is just a drop in the bucket, the 
fact, nevertheless remains, that they 
have borne the expense of this program. 
They deserve a great deal of credit for 
that—particularly in view of the fact 
that there is no direct gain to Westing- 
house. That concern provides the schol- 
arships that are won by the competing 
youngsters. It also pays the transporta- 
tion, hotel, food, and other costs of the 
winners to and from Washington and 
during their stay here. They come from 
all over the Nation—there was at least 
one from California and one from Ari- 
zona, for example—and they stay in 
Washington about 5 days. The total bill 
must run into the thousands of dollars. 

I not only want to congratulate West- 
inghouse but I want to call the attention 
of other concerns to that fine contribu- 
tion of Westinghouse. I hope other con- 
cerns will follow the example set by 
Westinghouse, not only in the field of 
science but in every field. 


John Mcllvenna, Pride of Essex County, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 4 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Lynn, in Essex County, Mass., is the home 
of John Mclivenna. 

He has just won an outstanding honor, 
that of representing his county at the 
zone 2 oratorical contest to be held at 
the American Legion, Post 324, head- 
quarters in Boston, on Sunday, March 16, 
at 2p. m. 

This may not mean much to those of 
an older generation who, beaten down 
by the struggle of life, measure values 
by the yardstick of money alone, 
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To a senior in high school, however, it 
is a glowing achievement. 

We hope that his recognition of his 
ability and the pride he must feel in 
winning distinction through clean com- 
petition will inspire him through all the 
days of his life. 

This is where we all started off, before 
“the world’s slow stain” faded the ban- 
ners of our youth idealism. 

I believe that if it were possible to 
turn the time machine of our own lives 
back to the days when we were seniors 
in high school, we would be more than 
willing to give up the tinsel honors and 
rewards that we have won, to face the 
world anew with the brave, clean heart 
of youth. 

But, as that is impossible, we repose 
our faith in those who stand for a mo- 
ment, at that glorious threshold, sin- 
cerely wishing them the very best as 
they take on the greatest competition 
of all. 

All honor to you, John McIlvenna, and 
be strengthened by the sage advice of 
one who said: “To thine own self be true, 
and it must follow, as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Under permission, I am inserting in 
the Recorp the story appearing in the 
Lawrence Daily Eagle of March 7, 1852, 
giving details of the Essex County ora- 
torical finals conducted by the American 
Legion: 


Lynn YouTH Top Orator or County—Ham- 
ILTON Grats Piaces SEcOND IN LEGION 
Frnats HERE 


A high school senior from Lynn won the 
Essex County finals in the American Legion 
oratorical contest here last night and second 
place was awarded to a Hamilton High School 
junior. 

First place winner and selected to repre- 
sent the county at the zone finals in Boston, 
Sunday, March 16, was John Mclivenna, a 
senior at St. Mary’s Boys’ High School, Lynn. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John MclIl- 
venna, 83 Harwood Street, that city. 

Miss Shirley Semons, a junior at Hamilton 
High School, won second prize. 

Both were presented with awards by 
County Finance Officer Norman McLeod, who 
also expressed the Legion's appreciation of 
the efforts of others who took part in the 
contest. 

Miss Charlene Levey, of 2 Howe Street, 
Methuen, a senior at St. Mary’s High School, 
placed first among the three local contestants 
and won the award of Lawrence Post 15, 
American Legion. 

County Oratorical Chairman Edward F. 
White was in charge of the program, assisted 
by John A. Burke, local oratorical chairman. 

Others participating in the contest were: 
Natalie Wright, St. Mary's School, Lynn; 
Colin C. Munro, Lawrence High; Robert T. 
Sullivan, Central Catholic, and David Hunt, 
Amesbury High School. 

The judges were: Rev. George P. Gallivan, 
of St. Patrick parish; Rev. Egbert W. A. Jen- 
kinson, of the First Church, Congregational, 
Methuen; Daniel J. McCarthy, North An- 
dover school teacher; Assistant Attorney 
General Edward J. Nantoski, and Attorney 
Donald H. Sullivan, commander, Methuen 
Post 122, American Legion. Tabulators in 
charge of John A. Burke were: Walter Fuller, 
Amesbury; Louis Valada, Hamilton; Arthur 
Johnson, Lynn, and Norman McLeod, Hamil- 
ton. Robert Hutton was timer. 

The program began with the posting of 
colors by a color guard in charge of Joseph 
Boucher, sergeant at arms. 

Miss Kathleen Gillis was soloist, accome 
panied at the piano by her mother, Mrs. John 
Gillis, 
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MclIlvenna will compete in the zone 2 con- 
test Sunday, March 16, at the American 
Legion, Post 324, headquarters, 257 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, at 2 p. m. 

The State finals will be held in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, Sunday, March 23, at 3 p. m. 
The awards are in memory of Jeremiah J. 
Twomey, of Lawrence Post. 

Lawrence has been well represented in the 
past in these oratorical contests. Five stu- 
dents have reached the State finals and in 
1946, Mrs. Doris (Letourneau) Bernardin, 
was the State winner and placed second in 
the national finals. Other students who 
placed in the State finals were: Claire Dowd, 
Rosalind O’Brien, Joan Flanagan, and John 
F. Murphy, Jr. The program is open to the 
public. 


Chinese Workers Crushed Under Red Heel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN N 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Federation of La- 
bor is doing an excellent job of exposing 
Communist slavery and in bringing home 
to its members and the American peo- 
ple the true horrors of communism. It 
has done this by sending its own men to 
many parts of the world to gain first 
hand information from people of all 
walks of life about the operations of the 
world-wide Communist conspiracy. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
taken the lead among private organiza- 
tions in performing this excellent service 
for the American people in the fight 
against communism. It would be a great 
help in the battle to preserve civilization 
if other private organizations—civic, 
church, business, and professional— 
would follow the American Federation of 
Labor’s lead in unearthing and combat- 
ing the world-wide Communist appa- 
ratus. 

A recent issue of the AFL-News Re- 
porter shows how the Chinese worker is 
faring under communism. Working 
hours have been increased 2 to 4 hours 
aday. Wages have been decreased to as 
little as one-fifth of what they were 
formerly. Unemployment is rampant. 

I include herewith an article which 
appeared in the March 5, 1952, issue of 
the AFL-News Reporter: 

Cuina’s WorKERS ARE SUFFERING UNDER HEEL 
or Rep OPPRESSION 

(By Wang Chung, leader of underground 

trade-union movement behind Communist 

China's iron curtain) 

Under the banner of Russia's Cominform, 
the Chinese Communists are preparing for 
more wars in Asia—on a larger scale. More 
wars are coming in Asia. Today the only 
industries running full blast in China are 
the munitions industries and their accesso. 
ries. 

In Shanghai, the Communist aggressors 
are building new extensions of their small- 
arms factories, all of which are running day 
and night on double shift. The stockpiling 
of heavy Russian tanks, guns, and jet air- 
craft in Shanghai is frightening. The city’s 
air is roaring daily with the sound of jet 
aircraft coursing across the sky. 


SOVIET STEPS IN 


What about the workers? When the Com- 
munists first entered Shanghai, their policy 
was business as usual. Within 3 months 
near-normal industrial production was 
reached. Then came expropriation. 

With Communist backing, the worl:ers in 
the privately owned—especially foreign- 
owned—plants demanded the power of con- 
trol. The workers got that power; the plants 
were theirs, said the Communists. 

Wages then were doubled or tripled and 
working hours were reduced. However, 
business fell off. The plant owners sought 
loans from Communist banks. Soon the 
employers went broke. Then the factories 
were taken over by Soviet authorities on the 
Communist-directed request of the workers. 
Retrenchment ensued. Next wages were 
slashed and working hours increased—also 
on the alleged request of the workers. The 
workers always managed to adopt unani- 
mously resclutions of willingness to sacrifice 
their personal interests for the state. Even 
the slaves of the slave-labor camps in north 
China and Manchuria volunteer their serv- 
ices in writing. 

How do the workers of China feel about 
this? Two years ago they were noncom- 
mittal. Today 95 percent of Chinese labor 
hates communism and everything it stands 
for. For one thing, working hours have in- 
creased from the former 8-to-10-hour day 
to 12 hours, with an additional 2-to-4-hour 
increase for munitions and other war plants. 

Wages have been cut to the bone. Three 
years ago J was getting 600 pounds of rice 
per month for a 9-hour day. Six months 
ago I drew 200 pounds of rice per month for 
a@ 16-hour day. 

Secondly, we were asked to liquidate the 
employer class. Wedid. Now lots of us are 
unemployed. 

AGRARIAN REFORM 


Third, farmers have been pitted against 
the landlord. Anyone who leases even half 
an acre of land is a landlord and may be 
arrested or shot. This is so-called agrarian 
reform, by which many people in the West 
have been fooled. 

The state has now stepped in with a harsh 
cruelty far in excess of that of even the 
most heartless of landlords. I saw with my 
own eyes farmers paying three-quarters of 
their harvest to the Communist state in the 
form of taxes. 

Fourth, the Communists are bent on de- 
stroying China’s family system. Children 
are taught to denounce their parents in 
public. There is no sense of security from 
the police or MVD boys. 

To compensate for what the Communists 
know to be the rapidly increasing opposition 
to their tactics a mass purge of dissident 
elements among all classes of the people in 
China was set in force through regulations 
passed on February 21,1951. Since that date 
there has been going on what is probably the 
biggest wholesale slaughter of innocent peo- 
ple in the history of the world. Executions 
of the Chinese people take place both pri- 
vately and in public, in some cases before 
huge crowds. The so-called trials of the peo- 
ple are very often broadcast so that all may 
be terrorized. 

On April 27, 1951, the Communist police 
rounded up 60,000 persons in Shanghai alone. 
On May 1 the Communists executed 285 
workers at one time in that city. 


TEACHINGS DAMNED 


And so, in the name of communism, s0- 
cialism, or whatever you wish to call it, our 
people are dying, our families being de- 
stroyed, our Confucian teachings damned. 
In Soviet China falsehood is truth, blackmail 
is honor, bondage is freedom, hatred is love, 
war is peace. 

Can there be any wonder that the Chinese 
workers resist? We shall resist and resist 
again and again until we are freemen in a 
free world. 
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Two years ago there suddenly appeared 
on the mainland and in Free China (For- 
mosa) an organization, the Free China La- 
bor League. The league has drawn tremen- 
dous encouragement and spiritual assist- 
ance from the American Federation of Labor 
and its free-trade-union committee. 

Several thousand of our trade-union 
brothers have been arrested and shot, many 
of them for resisting or taking proper care 
of war-making plants so that they can no 
longer serve the enemies of the Chinese 
people. 

Our underground workers in China are 
daily keeping alive the spirit of freedom and 
of friendship for America and other free 
lands. Chinese factory workers behind the 
iron curtain have come to know of such or- 
ganizations as the American Federstion of 
Labor. They are seeing the slave-labor maps. 
They are getting plenty of news about the 
free trade unions of the world because we 
get it to them through the tyrants’ iron 
curtain. 

The American Federation of Labor should 
never underestimate its importance in the 
world crisis. More than any government, 
more than any military group or big finan- 
cial corporation, more than any political 
group, more than any official or unofficial 
propaganda organization, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its activities based 
on its shrewd insight into man’s true hopes, 
has brought its influence to bear upon the 
Chinese people and given them hope in the 
present darkness. 


Coastal Boundaries Fixing Needs Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YoRTY \ 


OF CALIFORNIA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in our Rzcorp the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared Febru- 
ary 26, 1952, in one of the outstanding 
Democratic newspapers in the United 
States, the Los Angeles Daily News. 

The article follows: 


CoasTaL Bounparigs FIxInc NEFps ACTION 


It is important that the Congress pass at 
the earliest possible moment the resolution— 
House Joint Resolution 373, by Sam Yorry, 
Democrat, of Los Angeles—fixing the bound- 
aries of the internal waters around the 
coasts of the United States and Alaska. 

This is important because it would let the 
world know what we consider inland waters 
and high seas. This would settle the ques- 
tion of where foreign vessels could operate 
with respect to our shores and it would at 
the same time determine what we consider 
free air. Free air is all of the air over the 
high seas in which airplanes of all countries 
may operate without infringing the bound- 
ary rights of another nation. 

The financial consideration involved here 
is subsidiary to the question of what we may 
and should defend as coastal waters, but 
even the financial aspect is more than negli- 
gible. For example, if any official American 
agency should cause damage to a foreign 
craft beyond 3 miles to seaward of the mean 
low tide line—a line now being determined— 
it might be liable to indemnification. 

Under a recent ruling by the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague in the case of 
Great Britain v. Norway, involving the lat- 
ter’s fishing fleet, the Court found for Nor- 
way, which contended that her coastal 
boundaries followed the general outline of 
her coastal islands under certain conditions. 
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As Norway now has jurisdiction, as a result 
of that decision, within 3 miles to seaward 
of the new line all foreign fishing vessels 
would be barred from waters within that line 
without Norway’s consent. 

If America avails herself of such a decision 
to set up a new internal water line, as we 
think she should, it will also settle another 
matter of the utmost importance to both the 
Federal Government and to the State of 
California. We refer to the controversy over 
the tidelands. 

Under a Supreme Court decision the Fed- 
eral Government claims and holds a para- 
mount interest in all submarine oil deposits 
within 3 miles seaward of the mean low tide 
line. The Government has stipulated that 
all deposits within such a line or under in- 
land waters belong to the coastal States. 

As a result of the dispute arising out of 
that decision approximately $40,000,000 in 
oil royalty funds from California have been 
tied up. If it is determined that this money 
shall go to the State approximately three- 
fourths of it will go into a fund for our 
beaches and parks. 

It has been widely asserted, by persons who 
lacked information or were indifferent to 
the facts, that the oil companies want the 
States to have control of the tidelands be- 
cause the oil companies can more easily con- 
trol State governments. Oil companies do 
not care which level of government owns 
= tidelands. Some of them have recently 

preference for Federal control. 
ret if they preferred State control it is 
not quite clear how they are going to handle 
Governor Warren or the legislature in a way 
that is illegal of unethical. 

In the case of some cities, notably Long 
Beach, Federal ownership would mean a loss 
of millions of dollars to the community 
while State ownership would mean a con- 
tinuance of present arrangements which 
greatly help the cities and keep down taxes. 

The primary consideration is American de- 
fense. The second consideration is equity. 
Finally it is important to have the matter 
settled. 
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Why the Church Opposes Universal 
Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon 
entitled “Why the Church Opposes 
Universal Military Training,” by Rev. 
Robert E. Wagner, minister of the 
Methodist Church, Mitchell, S. Dak., on 
February 3, 1952. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Every once in a while a preacher is con- 
fronted with the problem of whether or not 
a topic which begs for discussion is a proper 
one for the theme of a sermon. Such was 
my problem on the topic of universal mili- 
tary training. 

One of the major emphases of both the 
Old and the New Testaments is “peace 
among men.” The greatest destroyer of both 
the moral and the material resources of man 
in all history has been war. If any modern 
problem has to do with war and peace, it 
is for thet reason a religious problem, add 
one which is not only proper for the con- 
cern of the churches but which demands 
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their concern. Certainly universal military 
training is such a modern problem. 

And so, because both the Old and New 
Testaments require a practical and realistic 
religious concern for peace and because the 
Methodist Church has officially declared its 
position on universal military training, I 
want to take the rest of this service to con- 
sider with you this vitally important and 
deeply religious subject. 

Since before the end of World War II the 
Armed Forces of the United States have been 
making an all-out, determined, ruthiess 
Grive to force a change in Unit’ d States policy 
and get the European plan of universal mili- 
tary training adopted here. The armed serv- 
ices have used millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money—money which we thought 
was being used for defense—for propaganda 
in favor of UMT. Every conceivable pressure 
has been used on Congress to force passage 
of universal military training legislation. A 
tight censorship was imposed on all officers 
who disagreed with Pentagon policy. Yet 
after 8 years of such pressure as no other 
suggested legislation has ever had in this 
country, we still do not have universal mili- 
tary training. The whole set of American 
opinion and practice is against it. 

Yet the proponents of UMT have not quit. 
Unable to get a clear-cut law for UMT 
through Congress, they are inching their way 
toward it by devious means. Last June Con- 
gress passed a “package” law which combined 
the extension of Selective Service with a plan 
to force a decision on UMT; at the next ses- 
sion. That decision is now before Congress 
in the form of a report which must be either 
accepted or rejected. 

There are at least four reasons why uni- 
versal military training should not be adopt- 
ed by this country. First, because it is a 
military booby-trap. Second, because it 
strengthens the greatest, immediate threat 
to the American way of life, namely, military 
dictatorship. Third, because it will be a 
moral hazard to every generation of Ameri- 
can youth from now on forever. Fourth, 
because it is the worship of the pagan god 
of war rather than the worship of the God 
of Jesus. 

Let’s look at these accusations. 

The only reason given for UMT is that in 
the kind of a world in which we live, America 
must be militarily strong to protect herself 
and all free people from Communist aggres- 
sion. In this practically all our people agree. 
It is then said, “universal military training 
will make America militarily strong.” Peo- 
ple are then supposed to say, “all right, then, 
whether we like it or not, I guess we've got 
to have it.” 

The catch is, nobody can show how uni- 
versal military training will make America 
militarily strong. Both experience and com- 
mon sense show that UMT is a military 
booby-trap. 

Every European country which was de- 
feated in the last world war had practiced 
UMT for years before the war. In fact, his- 
tory shows that universal military training 
has neither prevented nor won wars. 

Just a little common sense can show the 
folly of military dependence on 6 months of 
UMT. The plan is to take every 18-year-old 
boy, give him 6 months in a military camp, 
then turn him loose into civilian life with a 
74-year Reserve leash on him. 

During those 6 months in camp he will 
get only basic training—and that will be 
poorly learned because he knows he will not 
have to use it after his 6-months’ stint is 
up. Then he goes back home. In 3 months 
he will have become softened to civilian 
life. If he is ever needed again after that 
in the defense of his country, he will have to 
be trained all over again. He will have to be 
hardened to field life all over again. He will 
have to be assigned to a unit and learn to 
work with a team all over again. He will 
have to be supplied with new, improved 
weapons and learn to use them all over again. 
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Neither he nor his country will have gained 
anything by his previous 6-months training. 

And, as if that were not bad enough, a 
big proportion of the Nation’s standing army 
which, without UMT might have been pre- 
pared and fit as combat teams to repel ag- 
gression, will instead be employed as drill 
sergeants for 18-year-olds on a 6-month’s 
stretch. 

Whenever America relies for its defense on 
masses of 18-year-old boys doing squads 
right and squads left it has fallen into a 
military booby trap. We may be abie to fool 
ourselves with that kind of foolishness, but 
we can never scare those enemies who long 
for the destruction of our country. 

Even General MacArthur, the only general, 
incidentally, that the Pentagon seems unable 
to muzzle with its gag rules, said recently 
to the Armed Services Committee of the 
United States Senate: “If I were consider- 
ing the problem [that is, of UMT] I would 
wait and get through the emergency that 
faces us now. * * * I believe the thing 
should be carefully studied, Senator, after 
we get over this present crisis that exists.’ 

The fact is, universal military training will 
produce not one trained soldier. 

In the second place, universal military 
training strengthens the greatest, immedi- 
ate threat to the American way of life, 
namely, military dictatorship. 

Most American people consider commu- 
nism as the greatest threat to the Amerti- 
can way of life. And, indeed, communism 
is the most dangerous external enemy Amer- 
ica and Christianity have. Communism, if 
it could, would destroy everything we hold 
sacred. 

But so would militarism destroy the Amer- 
ican way of life. Militarism and freedom 
are opposites. And militarism is a far 
greater, immediate threat to the American 
way of life than is communism. 

I am not a pacifist. I believe that in this 
kind of a world, military force is still neces- 
sary. 

But the job of the military is to protect 
@ country, not to rule it. 

The military should be run for the benefit 
of the country, and not the country run 
for the benefit of the military. Here in cur 
own America we have come mighty close to 
putting the cart before the horse. 

We decry the militarism that brought 
Germany and Italy and Japan to disgrace 
and destruction. But we are fast approach- 
ing the same kind of military dictatorship 
in this Nation. 

If this seems like too strong a charge, look 
at some of the evidence. 

Look at taxes. Taxes in this country are 
fast approaching the stifling point. Every- 
body, nearly, is aware of this. Politicians 
are having a field day denouncing taxes and 
deploring Government expenses. 

There its going to be a great hue and cry 
about inefficiency and waste in the Govern- 
ment. And no doubt there is plenty of it 
to cry about. Certainly it should be wiped 
out. 

But if every bit of inefficiency and waste 
in the regular, civilian governmental prvc- 
esses were completely eliminated it would 
make only a small fraction of difference in 
your taxes. 

The lion’s share of our Federal expense is 
for the military and for interest on the na~ 
tional debt. 

Ernest K. Lindley writing in Newsweek of 
January 28, this year analyzed President 
Truman’s budget recommendations to Cong- 
ress. He wrote: “From 76 to 78 cents of 
every dollar of proposed expenditure is for 
defense. An additional 12 cents plus out of 
each dollar will go to pay the cost of pre- 
vious wars, 7 cents for interest on the na- 
tional debt and 5 cents for services to 
veterans.” 

As an example of this, the Department of 
Agriculture—including its operating ex- 
pences, its subsidy payment to farmers, its 
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soil-conservation program, its aid to land- 
grant colleges, and everything else in the 
Department's business—is in the current 
budget for slightly over $1 billion. But the 
Department of Defense is in the budget for 
over $51 billion. 

We may as well face the facts that if the 
oppressive burden of taxes is to be relieved 
in any appreciable degree it must be by a 
decrease in military spending. It is this 
military spending, not waste and inefficiency 
in civilian Government channels, that is 
stifling America. 

Or look at industry. American industry 
today is very largely dependent on the mili- 
tary. Military contracts are what keep indus- 
trial production high. Favor with the Penta- 
gon is essential to most big business. And 
it is the pressure of military demands that 
have forced most of the controls that so 
hamper and exasperate business men. 

Or look at education. American univer- 
sities and colleges are dangerously under the 
heel of the military already, and every year 
sees them increasingly so. Universities are 
now largely dependent on military training 
units to keep their male students. They are 
largely dependent on military grants for 
scientific research. 

And now, as though virtual control of 
United States taxes, foreign policy, industry, 
and education were not enough, the military 
is demanding 6 months of every American 
boy’s life for useless military training and 
then a strangle hold on him for the next 71, 
years as a reserve. 

If universal military training is adopted 
it will mean that from now on for the rest 
of time every American man will be under 
military control from time he is 18 till he is 
26, either in a military camp or as a Reserve. 
You men who are in the Reserve, and your 
family and friends, know what uncertainty 
and frustration that status means to your 
life. 

If universal military training is adopted 
by this Nation we will have taken a long, 
dangerous step toward the kind of military 
dictatorship which will destroy the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Communism is a serious, dangerous, ter- 
rible threat to America, but so is militarism. 
We must find some other way than mili- 
tarism to oppose communism if freedom is 
to survive in America. 

The Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Boston, in an 
address against universal military training, 
said: “We are told that we must make a 
choice between two evil ideas—communism 
and militarism. It simply isn’t true. There 
is still a third possibility, and that possi- 
bility is Americanism—the kind of political 
philosophy, at once Christian and demo- 
cratic, of which we used to speak so proudly 
and which kept us from entertaining ideas 
like communism and militarism.” 

In the third place, universal military train- 
ing will be a moral hazard to every genera- 
tion of American youth. 

Even the President’s hand-picked Com- 
mission which recommended UMT recognized 
this. Its report says: “We must admit st 
once that a serious moral problem is pre- 
sented by the very removal of a boy of 18 
from the normal influences of his home, 
church, school, and local community, and 
his comparative isolation in a camp with 
large numbers of other men under an en- 
tirely new and different environment.” 

This moral hazard is not only the well- 
known Army vices—though certainly they 
should be considered. The United States 
Surgeon General reports that in the peace- 
time Army venereal disease was 37 times as 
great as that of similar age groups in col- 
lege. The Army environment is notorious 
for its effectiveness in introducing men to 
drinking habits. Periodically, America has 
been forced to subject her young men 1o 
these moral hazards in times of extreme 
national emergency. But UMT would give 
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this training to every American boy from 
now on forever. 

Yet there is an even greater moral danger 
in UMT than this one. It is psychological 
indoctrination—which is the real purpose of 
UMT. One of the highest-ranking United 
States generals in telling the purposes of 
UMT said they were, first, physical harden- 
ing for the soldier, which would soon vanish; 
second, his technical training, which would 
soon be forgotten; and, third, his psychologi- 
cal indoctrination. 

Coronet magazine last October came out 
with an article prepared in consultation with 
the Department of National Defense which 
makes it clear that UMT would deliberately 
destroy basic American moral principles. 
The article states that 14 movies are being 
filmed to be shown in high schools—1 each 
week for a semester—to prepare these high- 
school students to meet the problems posed 
by military service. 

The article says: “Why should military 
service pose such problems? Probably be- 
cause of the cultural pattern of America in 
which these young people have been reared. 
The boys and girls now in high school have 
grown up taking certain principles for 
First, peace is basic. Youngsters 
have been taught to abhor violence and to 
value getting along with others. This phi- 
losophy runs all through their training, from 
infancy through high school.. With the be- 
ginning of the Korean war, and especially 
with universal military training, the Nation 
endorsed principles which demand great psy- 
chological adjustments by our people and by 
their parents.” 

It is no wonder that Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing should say: “Does anybody seriously 
think that the Army is the best place for 
the physical, religious, and moral training of 
a Catholic or other American youth? That 
is a strange doctrine for America. It is a 
new idea for America—but it is not a new 
idea in the world. This idea was tried in 
Italy. Mussolini said that universal military 
training would give the youth of Italy the 
stamp of nobility. I ask if our young people 
should envy the fate of Italian youth. Hitler 
said that compulsory military training would 
give each 12an a ground for pride in his 
citizenship. I ask you, “What grounds for 
pride are left to the cheated youth of 
Germany?’” 

Finally, universal military training is the 
worship of the pagan god of war rather than 
the worship of the God of Jesus. 

It is constantly being dinned into our ears 
that if you want war, prepare for peace; 
but if you want peace, prepare for war. 

History supports neither of these proposi- 
tions. History says: “To be prepared for 
war is to be disposed to war.” The most 
able historians of our day support this state- 
ment. And just think about it yourself from 
the experience of your own lifetime. 

The nations which have been most fully 
prepared for war in this generation are the 
nations which have been most completely 
destroyed by war. 

Jesus is not mistaken when he says: “All 
they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” 

The late Jan Smuts, elder statesman of 
the British Empire, summed it up nicely and 
conclusively when he said: “While the great 
powers are allowed to raise conscript armies 
without hindrance or limit, it would be vain 
to expect the lasting preservation of world 
peace. If the instrument is ready for use, 
the occasion will arrive and the men will 
arise to use it. I look upon conscription as 
the tap root of militarism: unless that is cut 
out all our labors will eventually be vain.” 

America is at a turning point in its his- 
tory. Either it will believe in and follow 
the methods of Jesus—methods of Christian 
love, of self-sacrificing concern for the wel- 
fare of others, methods of obedience to Al- 
mighty God; or America will believe in and 
follow the methods of Mars—methods of 
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coercion and conscription, methods of bloody 
brutality and beastliness that are war. 

If it has to be, I would prefer that America 
would lose her life in following Jesus, than 
to lose her life in following Mars. ButI have 
faith to believe that if we really follow Jesus 
it will mean life—not death. 


The Need for Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, last ses- 
sion, when Congress passed Public Law 
51, it was my understanding that this 
action constituted an endorsement of the 
principle of universal military training 
and all that remained to be done in the 
present session was to fit an operating 
mechanism into the framework already 
provided by Public Law 51. From the 
tenor of the recent hearings held by the 
Armed Services Committee in the House, 
and the bitter debate which took place 
on the floor, it seems that Congress did 
not endorse the principle of universal 
military training but merely passed a law 
saying that universal military training 
might be a desirable thing for the coun- 
try, and Congress with the aid of a Com- 
=. would look into the matter fur- 

er, 

At any rate, more disturbing to me 
than my misunderstanding about Public 
Law 51 has been the extreme character 
of some of the claims being made, and 
inferences being dropped, by both the 
pro-and-con forces to this controversy 
on universal military training. Many of 
the statements made by both camps do 
not fit my experience with military mat- 
ters or my interpretation of some facts. 
I cannot see in universal military train- 
ing the ruination of this country and the 
degradation of its young men; nor can I 
see in it alone our complete salvation and 
an easy, comprehensive answer to our 
security problems. 

Universal military training, like every- 
thing else that has ever come before 
this House, has its merits and its failings, 
but it seems to me that two fundamental 
factors speak very convincingly for our 
recognition of the principle of universal 
military training. Those are, first, the 
nature of our opponent, and secondly, 
the nature of modern warfare. 

Russia is firmly convinced that com- 
munism will ultimately prevail through- 
out the world. That conviction is basic 
and inherent in the theory of commu- 
nism. The day communism relinquishes 
belief in its own inevitability will be the 
day communism is no longer the com- 
munism of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. As 
a result, we cannot expect Russia to 
abandon the idea of attempting to force 
this philosophy on the noncommunistic 
world. Pressure will be maintained by 
Russia to attain her supreme objective of 
a communistic world. However, as has 
been her strategy for centuries, this 
pressure will wax when resistance is at a 


, 
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low ebb and wane when resistance 
mounts too high. The United States is 
yulnerable—very vulnerable—to that 
type of tactic in the hands of a ruthless 
opponent. A universal military training 
program would assure this Nation of a 

certain minimum level of trained mili- 
a manpower in our reserve pool re- 
gardless of the rise and fall of the for- 
tunes of our regular defense establish- 
ment in response to the blandishments 
of the Russians. 

Secondly, the nature of modern war- 
fare seems to make either a compara- 
tively large standing army or some kind 
of universal military training program 
almost imperative for any great nation 
trying to exist and prosper in a troubled 
world. Modern implements of war ren- 
der possible devastating and fatal sneak 
attacks within a matter of hours. We 
need a military force of sufficient size 
and training to perform the functions of 
defense, of retaliation, and of training 
and expansion in those first critical 
hours after an attack. Our standing 
forces will have to provide the initial 
defensive action and, for the most part, 
initial retaliatory measures. However, 
with an adequate reserve program predi- 
cated on universal military training 
much of the defense function, some of 
the early retaliation, and much of the 
training and expansion can be quickly 
taken over by Reserves—leaving our 
standing forces free to carry the fight 
away from the Western Hemisphere as 
much as possible. An efficient, adequate 
Reserve is vital to our security under 
these conditions; and universal military 
training is vital to our Reserves not only 
as a means of raising the level of Re- 
serve training and efficiency, but pro- 
viding the Reserves with adequate quan- 
tities of personnel as well. 

Yet, as we are all aware, there has 
been a tremendous amount of opposition 
to the principle of universal military 
training recently. Nearly all opponenis 
of universal military training are vio- 
lently opposed to communism and to 
Russian aggression; most are nearly as 
vociferous in expressing their belief in 
a strong and secure United States. Yet, 
they fight the principle of universal mil- 
itary training, something which will help 
us to realize the safeguards we need to 
guarantee our security against the ever- 
present threat of communistic aggres- 
sion. 

Why? First, I have heard honest, sin- 
cere men say universal military train- 
ing, as a principle, is a radical departure 
from American ¢radition. I cannot ac- 
cept this argument because George 
Washington, the father of this country 
and the innovator of many features of 
our American tradition, said in 1783: 

It may be laid down as a primary position 
and the basis of our system that every citi- 
zen who enjoys the protection of a free gov- 
ernment, owes not only a portion of his prop- 
erty, but even of his personal services to the 
Gefense of it, and consequently that the 
citizens of America from 15 to 60 years of age 
should be borne on militia rolls, provided 
with uniform arms, and so far accustomed 
to theri, that the total strength of the coun- 
try might be called forth at short notice. 
They ought to be regularly mustered and 
trained and to have their arms inspected at 
certain times, and able-bodied men be- 


tween the ages of 18 and 25 drafted to form 
a corps in every State to be employed when- 
ever it may become necessary to the service 
of their country. 


It seems to me that a moral radical 
departure from American tradition is the 
maintenance of a large standing Army 
which is not in a balanced relationship 
to our militia or Reserve. We have al- 
ways had a Reserve standing ready to be 
mobilized in a time of emergency. But, 
what constituted readiness in a Reserve 
100 years ago, or 50 years ago, or even 
15 years ago is no longer sufficient today. 
Up to 15 years ago, we had a combination 
of two-ocean barriers and of strong na- 
tions upon which we could count for suffi- 
cient “lead time’”’ in order to permit us to 
mobilize, train, and meet the threat of 
any country likely to be inimicable to our 
interests or security. Today, the for- 
midable ocean barriers have telescoped 
into a mere 4-hour or less journey by jet 
bombers; the countries to which we are 
allied are weak and dependent upon us. 
We do not have that mobilization and 
training “lead time” any more; therefore, 
the “lead time” in figuring the readiness 
of our Reserve must be compressed to a 
minimum. If universal military train- 
ing will have an important effect on this 
particular problem of our Reserves, then 
I see nothing violently inconsistent with 
our democratic tradition in adopting the 
principle of universal military training. 
The vislent departure from democratic 
tradition is, to my notion, in the lack of 
balanced relationship between our stand- 
ing Army and our Reserve, and in the 
lack of universal obligation to serve that 
is inherent in selective service. 


Secondly, I have heard the statement 
that we should not adopt the principle of 


universal military training because 
peacetime military conscription has al- 
ways failed. The cases of Germany, 
Italy, Japan, and France have been cited 
as recent examples of the downfall of 
once-great countries, due one would be 
led to believe, solely or largely to their 
adoption of universal military training. 
I believe most students of history, in 
their evaluation of these countries, go 
deeper than universal military training 
to find the cause of their recent—and 
very possibly momentary—decline. To 
cite universal military training in this 
connéction is to confuse the issue. I 
cannot feature anyone claiming that if 
France had not adopted universal mili- 
tary training, she would have withstood 
the onslaught of the Germans in 1940 
more ably and with greater effectiveness. 
As a matter of fact, speaking strictly 
from a military point of view, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that Germany, 
Italy, and Japan were probably in a bet- 
ter position to prosecute their agsres- 
sions than if they had not had some form 
of universal military training. It also 
seems logical to surmise that France 
would have capitulated sooner and easier 
to Germany if she had not had universal 
military training. It all adds up to the 
fact that universal military training 
cannot help but enhance a country’s 
military effectiveness. However, mili- 
tary training does not necessarily pro- 
hibit wars or, in the event of a war, as- 
sure victory; nor does it necessarily 
cause wars or, in the event of war, herald 
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certain defeat. Universal military train- 
ing, though an important link, is merely 
one in the chain of a nation’s security. 

Thirdly, opponents have claimed the 
universal military training leads to a 
false sense of security. I cannot en- 
dorse this statement without serious 
qualifications. If universal military 
training does not culminate in an efli- 
cient, well-trained Reserve of if univer- 
sal military training is conceived as a 
substitute for an adequate standing 
Army, or if universal military training 
causes a complacency which results in 
a lag in the development of matériel 
and technology—then it does lead to a 
false sense of security. For, security is 
a blend of three major ingredients: Re- 
serves, standing forces, and matériel 
and technology. However, if universal 
military training is a major factor in 
revitalizing our Reserve forces without 
emasculating the two remaining com- 
ponents of security, then it has served 
its purpose nobly. Overexaggeration of 
the efficacy of universal military train- 
ing in our security program or failure of 
our Reserve training program will deceive 
the people of this Nation and will, I am 
afraid, lead to a false sense of security. 
However, this need not happen. 

A fourth point advanced by opponents 
of universal military training is that 
modern wars are not won by masses of 
men, but by matériel and technology. 
Again, I cannot endorse this contention 
without important qualifications. Mod- 
ern wars are not won by either masses 
of men alone or matériel and technology 
alone; but by a judicious combination of 
the two. Although this type of philos- 
ophy gained appreciable momentum in 
the years following World War II, I 
thought that the stalemate in Korea had 
furnished everyone with a classic ex- 
ample of what happens when technology 
and matériel are matched against 
masses of men. I do not mean to imply 
that we could ever hope to match the 
communistic nations man for man in any 
confiict; that is obviously impossibie. 
On the other hand, what men we do 
send into war must be well-trained in 
addition to being well-equipped. Fur- 
ther, there is a certain point reached in 
the substitution of equipment for men 
beyond which progress is very unlikely. 

I do not believe that the result of a 
universal military training program will 
oversubscribe our need for trained men 
regardiess of the amount of matériel 
produced or the advances made in tech- 
nology. It is extremely unlikely that we 
will ever advance to the point where 
trained men are not needed to man, 
service, and supply whatever weapons 
are developed and produced. And, I 
may be old-fashioned, but I still can- 
not imagine any weepon which has any 
ultimate purpose other than the advance 
of a soldier with a gun in his hand. 
Nor can I imagine the finest array of 
weapons and technological develop- 
ments in the world stopping a massive 
invasion of trained men unless this as- 
semblage of scientific ingenuity were 
integrated with a sufficient number of 
trained men. To place too great a re- 
liance on matériel and technology with- 
out an adequate number of trained men 
is truly creating a false sense of security. 
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The fifth, and a quite widely accepted 
objection to the principle of universal 
military training is the claim that it will 
result in militarization of our youth and, 
ultimately, our country. Certainly, if 
anything would tend to disprove this bit 
of speculation, it is our experience in 
World War Il. Some 15,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in age categories from 18 years on 
up served in our military forces during 
World War II. And it seems fairly ap- 
parent that the vast majority of those 
men came out of the service more keenly 
sensitive about their civilian preroga- 
tives and the desirability of civilian 
status than before they went into the 
service. I cannot conceive that the 
danger of militarization of this country 
is any greater with universal military 
training than it has been with selective 
service. This contention appears to me 
to have very little merit when considered 
in the light of our experience. 

Another argument advanced quite of- 
ten by the opponents of universal mili- 
tary training is that military life will 
take these young boys away from the in- 
fluence of their home and community at 
a crucial period in their development and 
expose them to unwholesome moral and 
social forces. That could very easily be 
true, but not if universal military train- 
ing is properly organized and properly 
conducted. I think all of us are suffi- 
ciently aware of this possibility to insure 
that it will certainly be minimized. I 
might add also that one of the main 
features of my concept of a proper uni- 
versal military training program would 
be a training program so intense that it 
would be accomplished in 4 months or 
less and that very little opportunity 
would be afforded the trainee to assimi- 
late anything but training. In the final 
analysis, however, I do not consider that 
even in a much less intensive training 
program that I envisaged, the trainee 
would find himself in much different cir- 
cumstances than if he were away from 
home attending the average college or 
military academy. Any youngster of 18 
or 12 years who is away from home for the 
first time is going to be subject to in- 
fluences and forces and circumstances 
which he would not be required to cope 
with were he at home. That is inescap- 
able. 

In summary, I believe in the principle 
of universal military training in spite of 
the fact that certain disadvantages are 
inherent in the concept—such as com- 
pulsory service, interference in a young 
man’s life, and so forth. With the world 
in the condition it is today—and is likely 
to be for some time to come—our security 
is of the utmost importance because it 
need only fail the test once and every- 
thing is lost, including our American 
traditions and way of life. Conceding 
that, then it seems to me that the para- 
mount issue is this: In spite of its disad- 
vantages, will universal military train- 
ing make a sufficiently unique and ma- 
terial contribuation to our security as to 
recommend it as a desirable policy for 
this country to adopt? I believe that a 
properly-conceived universal military 
training program, integrated into an ef- 
ficient Reserve program, can undoubt- 
edly contribute much to our security. 
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This takes me to the various aspects 
of the operation of a universal military 
training program. Unless a specific pro- 
gram of universal military training is 
adopted which actually affords military 
training and furthers our military pre- 
paredness, it is valueless. On the other 
hand, if the program drawn up by Con- 
gress is one which is not tailored to fit the 
United States and its national charac- 
teristics, it will fail to retain the approval 
of the people. This would ultimately re- 
sult in serious modifications and possible 
rejection of the entire principle of uni- 
versal military training after a short 
period of operation. Thus, in essence, 
the form universal military training 
takes is quite important from the point 
of its effectiveness and its continued sur- 
vival. 

I believe any universal military train- 
ing program which expects to survive the 
test of time in the United States is going 
to have to recognize certain basic princi- 


First. The mechanics of the program 
must meet with the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the mothers and fathers of the 
country. They are the voters and still 
feel a definite responsibility for the 
youngsters who would be liable for uni- 
versal military training. ‘To insure their 
support, the training must be conducted 
ne such S —s that interruption = 

amily life the youngster's norma 
education or career is minimized. 

Second. Universal military training 
must be accepted by the people as essen- 
tially a civilian responsibility and a civil- 
ian effort rather than military. This 
would mean, of course. control by a civil- 
ian commission in practice as well as 
theory. This control would be most ef- 
fectively guaranteed by direct appropria- 
tion of the necessary funds for universal 
military training to the commission. In 
this connection, it is my personal belief 
that we can attribute the failure of our 
Army Reserve program today to the 
Regular Army being so concerned about 
the status of the standing Army that it 
almost lost sight of the Reserves. Many 
members of the Regular Army, in my 
opinion, actually resented the Reserves 
because they felt that money appropri- 
ated for the Reserve program was money 
coming from funds which otherwise 
would have been allocated to the stand- 
ing Army. Therefore, I think that it is 
doubly important that control of the 
funds be specifically placed with the 
civilian authorities and not the military. 

In a sense, I fcel that my military ex- 
perience accidentally evolved into a type 
of universal military training program. 
I spent 2 years training in the National 
Guard during high school. This was 
followed by 4 years in the ROTC at 
Texas Agriculture and Mechanical Col- 
lege after which I was transferred to the 
infantry Reserve program with a com- 
mission. In the period up to World 
War IU, I continued in my training in 
spite of the Regular Army and their 
Reserve program and not because of any 
encouragement I received from them. 
To my knowledge, much the same con- 
dition has continued to exist in our Re- 
serve program up to the present time. 








Now it seems fairly well agreed that 
the major purpose of universal military 
training should be to provide an even 
and constant fiow of manpower, trained 
in military fundamentals, for the cre- 
ation and maintenance of a large, well- 
trained, well-organized citizen Reserve 
which, in turn, could be used to supple- 
ment the standing military force in time 
of need. It is obvious that any uni- 
versal military training plan, no matter 
how thorough or efficient, will be almost 
a total loss unless it is projected into an 
adequate Reserve program that is pre- 
pared to receive, organize, and provide 
further training for the universal mili- 
tary training graduate. Yet, it is quite 
patent to me that we have no Reserve 
program today to perform this post- 
graduate work. Therefore, as an indis- 
pensable corollary to universal military 
training, I feel that our Res2rve system 
must be revitalized or the best universal 
military training program in the world 
will add little or nothing to our security. 
I understand, of course, that consider- 
ation is being given to the reorganization 
of our Reserves to assure that universal 
military training will culminate in a 
strong and vigorous Reserve program. 
However, I fear that we cannot legislate 
into existence the one thing that is es- 
sential to making the Reserve program 
effective: The wholehearted support of 
the Reserve program by our Regular 
Military Establishment. The thing the 
Reserve program stands in desperate 
need of is not so much greater benefits 
for reservists or another reorganization 
of Reserve units and categories—though 
these factors are helpful—but the un- 
derstanding and support of our Regular 
forces as reflected in an adequate and 
efficient training program. Until the 
average reservist is actually convinced 
that he is receiving worth-while train- 
ing for the expenditure of his free time 
and that the Regular Establishment is 
genuinely interested in the success of 
the Reserve program, there will continue 
to be a general disinterest and apathy 
about the Reserve program which will 
be fatal. 

Consider the fact that from July 1, 
1946, to June 30, 1950, the Defense De- 
partment spent over $2,000,000,000 on our 
Armed Forces Reserve program. In ad- 
dition, countless studies were made and 
various laws were passed in the interest 
of an adequate Reserve. Yet, at the 
time of the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict we still did not have an adequate 
Reserve or one which reflected all the 
interest and money which had been 
showered upon it since World War II. 
During that period, I wrote to all the 
department presidents of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Association for their evaluation of 
the Reserve situation. I received a fine, 
but startling, response. Ninety-one per- 
cent of the departments answering 
stated that the difficulty with our Re- 
serve program, from their viewpoint, in- 
volved either a poorly conceived and ex- 
ecuted program; insufficient Reserve 
units, both as to number and type; and 
lack of proper facilities or inadequate 
training equipment. Since that poll 
was conducted, I have been told by many 
reservists that, though benefits for re- 
servists are helpful, the basic factor 
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which would guarantee their interested 
participation in a Reserve program would 
be a real honest and effective training 
program and evidence that Regular 
forces were really supporting the Re- 
serves; otherwise, these reservists felt 
that their time was being wasted and 
could be better spent in other pursuits. 
Irrespective of how many Reserve laws 
we pass here, I feel that we will not have 
an effective Reserve program which is 
capable of enhancing—or even keeping 
alive—the training received under uni- 
versal military training until the Regu- 
lar Establishment shows a desire to see 
the Reserve program succeed. 

The second point I would like to men- 
tion in connection with the operation of 
a universal military training program 
concerns the lengths of the aciive duty 
training period to be required. I feel 
that it is not necessary to spend long, 
disruptive periods in active duty train- 
ing in order to obtain adequate military 
training. I do not believe that 6 months 
should be the active duty training period 
for several reasons. 

First, in my opinion, the average 
youngster could assimilate enough in an 
intensive 4 months of training so that 
he could enter into an efficient Reserve 
program for the balance of his universal 
military training obligation. I base this 
conclusion on many factors. For one 
thing, men are being sent into combat 
today after a 16-week training program. 
If 16 weeks is sufficient to train a man 
for combat, it will certainly suffice as 
a training base for the Reserves to build 
on if the Reserve progam is reasonably 
effective and efficient. For another 
thing, I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary for the services to take a total of 
2 weeks for processing trainees in and 
out of active duty under universal mili- 
tary training. Even if 2 weeks were 
necessary for the processing function, I 
stil! believe the 2 weeks could be absorbed 
into a tight 16-week training program 
which had all the water squeezed out 
of it. For instance, the present 16-week 
training program of the Army includes 
allocations of training time such as the 
following: 

(a) Six hours for Achievements and 
Traditions of the Army. One hour would 
surely be sufficient for this, because 
esprit de corps is not developed in a basic 
training center, but in a unit. 

(b) One hour for Adaption and Group 
Living. This is not necessary at all. 
Whatever adjustments along these lines 
are necessary will be made inevitably by 
the individual during the normal course 
of his training. 

(c) Three hours for Rules of Land 
Warfare and the Geneva Convention. 
One hour would surely be enough to im- 
press upon any soldier all that he need 
know about this subject. 

(d) Ten hours for Individual Protec- 
tion Measures Against Chemical Bio- 
logical, and Radiological Attack. From 
my experience with training soldiers in 
the last war, 2 to 3 hours would cover 
this subject adequately. During World 
War II, our training schedules must have 
called for many, many hours of dry and 
repetitious lectures on chemical warfare 
which could have been spent more ad- 
vantageously in other phases of tactical 


and weapons training. In spite of those 
hours, I doubt whether one soldier out 
of a hundred would have known what 
to do if a gas attack came, and the aver- 
age soldier would have been completely 
dependent on instructions from the top 
down as to what type of gas was in- 
volved and what precautions to take. 

There are many other items which I 
could point out as wasted training hours 
in the present 16-week schedule. How- 
ever, the foregoing examples should suf- 
fice to indicate that an intensive, realis- 
tic 16-week training period could pro- 
vide sufficient training for universal 
military training purposes and still be 
able to accommodate whatever process- 
ing activities are necessary. 

I think it very important that the 
active duty training under universal 
military training be adapted to a 4- 
month basis—rather than 6 months— 
for the simple reason that our educators 
have stated that they could adjust the 
school year to a 4-month training pe- 
riod in the summer. If this were done, 
there would be no interruption of edu- 
cational continuity due to universal mili- 
tary training and the interruption of a 
young man’s normal pursuits and activi- 
ties would actually be minimized. This 
is a quite important factor in gaining the 
support of the parents as well as other 
segments of the American public for 
universal military training. 

As an alternative to the 6-month uni- 
versal military training program report- 
ed by the House and in view of the 
statements of our educators with refer- 
ence to an adjusted school year, I intro- 
duced a bill which provided that the 
average youngster would embark on a 
universal military training program in 
his eighteenth year coinciding closely 
with his high-school graduation. The 
program aimed at the goal of the equiva- 
lent of 1 year’s active service through 
a combination of active and inactive duty 
training. 

I felt that training for the average 
youngster could be easily conducted in 
conjunction with high-school education 
and combined summer encampments or 
cruises. In order to take care of every 
situation, however, the following or com- 
parable alternatives could exist: (i) for 
the normal trainee, high-school ROTC 
participation plus one summer encamp- 
ment of 4 months’ duration; or (ii) for 
those who attend a high school too small 
to accommudate an ROTC unit or who 
discontinue their secondary education or 
who fail for any other reason to enter 
the ROTC program, a series of annual 
summer encampments, of shorter dura- 
tion, or one consolidated summer en- 
campment of longer duration. For those 
who are preparing to enter junior col- 
leges, colleges, or universities, compul- 
sory participation in the ROTC program 
would be considered their service under 
a universal military training program. 

After completing this training, the 
trainee would be required to select and 
enter upon any 1 of 10 alternate pro- 
grams, most of which involved various 
types of inactive-duty training with the 
Reserves. This second phase of the pro- 
gram afforded as much freedom of choice 
and flexibility as possible so that the 
youngster might have at least one pro- 
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gram available which would fit in with 
his particular civilian plans for the 
future. 

To sum up my statements, then, I feel 
that the opponents of a universal mili- 
tary training program must realize that 
the struggle facing us today is a struggle 
of strength, and to meet it we must be 
strong both in an economic and military 
way. Itisa battle against the spread of 
communism. We must recognize that 
this country as a democracy is dealing 
with human beings whose only belief is 
that democracy and communism cannot 
exist together; that it must be one or the 
other. I think we are all agreed that if 
this condition lasts a long time we want 
our democracy at the end of that time. 

To my way of thinking, the ultimate 
goal of a universal military training pro- 
gram is the creation and establishment 
of a well-trained Reserve which can be 
used for training purposes and expan- 
sion, leaving our standing forces free to 
engage the invading enemy. A universal 
military training program used for this 
purpose will only survive if the military 
recognizes the importance of a Reserve 
program and will take steps to assure 
its survival and grant it the import it 
so rightly deserves, for, as much as the 
Reserve program and its members were 
emasculated by the military following 
World War II, it is hard to tell what 
the situation in Korea might have been 
in 1950 if it had not been for our reserv- 
ists. 

I have been interested in this mat- 
ter of a proper military reserve pro- 
gram and universal military training 
program for many years. My basic ideas 
on these subjects have not changed in 
the interim. I still believe that our mil- 
itary Reserve is as much our first line 
of defense as our standing forces. I still 
believe that universal military training 
is desirable and should be conducted in 
conjunction with high-school education; 
as such A program, properly conducted, 
does not necessarily breed militarism or 
war any more than a life-insurance pol- 
icy decrees death or sickness. There is 
indeed no evidence that our returned 
veterans have wanted war or were eager 
to continue military life. Universal mil- 
itary training as the foundation of a 
good Reserve program, can cut our se- 
curity costs considerably in terms of 
money and personal sacrifice. It is not 
any more un-American or undemocratic 
than the present Selective Service Sys- 
tem if we will accept it as one of the 
fundamental principles of democracy 
that every citizen owes service to his 
country in a time of need and be pre- 
pared to assume that obligation. 

Al 
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HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, death is 
always most tragic when it strikes near 


Neil Armstrong, III 
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home, especially when the end comes in 
a@ spectacular way. 

Death struck in my district recently. 

It was the first death of any boy I 
have sent to either Annapolis or West 
Point. 

This fine American boy graduated only 
a short time ago. He was the only lad 
from St. Bernard Parish ever named to 
the United States Naval Academy. 

The only individual ever named to 
West Point from St. Bernard was Gen. 
P. T. G. Beauregard. 

It is of interest that both are buried 
in the same little countryside cemetery 
in St. Bernard Parish. 

I have obtained unanimous consent to 
include the news item and the editorial 
which appeared on the pages of the St. 
Bernard Voice when this fine young 
American, Neil Armstrong, ITI, came to 
such an untimely end in the service of his 
country. 


ENSIGN NEIL A. ARMSTRONG III Is AmMonc Six 
KILLED IN PLANE CRASH Last MONDAY 


The body of Navy Ensign Neil A. Armstrong 
III, 24 years of age, of Chalmette, will arrive 
today (Friday) at 4 p. m. and will be at the 
Schoen Funeral Home on Canal Street until 
the funeral Saturday morning at 10:30 
o'clock. From the funeral parlors the pro- 
cession will go to St. Maurice Church for a 
requiem high mass at 11 o'clock, then to St. 
Bernard Cemetery for interment. The Right 
Reverend Robert Tracy, director of the Cath- 
olic student center at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, will give a eulogy at the church. 

Ensign Armstrong was one of six killed 
Monday afternoon at 3:30 o'clock in an air- 
craft collision above Rockport, Tex., near 
Corpus Christi. Officials of the Naval Air 
Station at Corpus Christi, where Ensign 
Armstrong was stationed, said two training 
ships, each carrying three crew members, 
were involved in the collision which occurred 
during a routine training flight. The crash 
is being investigated by the Navy. 

Ensign Armstrong was the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Neil A. Armstrong, Jr., of Chalmette. 
He was a graduate of the 1950 class of the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Ensign Armstrong was educated in the pri- 
vate and public schools of New Orleans, hav- 
ing been born in that city on July 16, 1927. 
His parents took up their abode here in St. 
Bernard when he was but 2 years of age, 
and have resided here since that time. He 
was an honor graduate of Holy Cross College 
and was the only St. Bernard boy to ever 
graduate from the United States Naval 
Academy. 

He made a varsity letter in sailing for 3 
years at Annapolis and was a member of the 
Academy’s Newport-Bermuda sailing crew in 
1950. His first assignment upon graduation 
was aboard the destroyer U. S. S. Compton. 
He was transferred to the Naval Air Station 
in Pensacola in March 1951, and in January 
of this year went to advanced training in 
Corpus Christi. 

Prior to his appointment to Annapolis, 
Ensign Armstrong attended the engineering 
school of Tulane University, and was a mem- 
ber of the SAE fraternity. 

Ensign Armstrong was married on October 
6, 1951, to Miss Elizabeth Ann Ayers, of New 
Orleans, who was residing with him in Cor- 
pus Christi. Besides his wife, surviving are 
his father and mother, and one sister, Mrs. 
Francis W. Huete. 


ENSIGN Net A. ArMstrone III 


A sense of personal loss—of personal re- 
gret—were probably the most vivid impres- 
sions in the minds of his friends when they 
were startled by the announcement of the 
sudden death of Ensign Neil A. Armstrong 
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III last Monday. His geniality and his loy- 
alty will be thoughts uppermost with them 
as they follow him to his resting place to- 
morrow (Saturday). 

The death of such a young man—but 24 
years of age—entails sorrow that does not 
readily lend itself to perfunctory expression. 
Few young mer have a brighter future before 
them than had Ensign Armstrong. The es- 
teem in which he was held by his superior 
officers was due to his merits. He won the 
respect and friendship of his fellow officers 
in the Navy and a wide circle of influential 
friends outside the Navy. 

But the charm of Ensign Armstrong’s life 
was his fine character. He was a gentleman 
in the noblest and truest sense of that word, 
and no one lives who could utter a syllable to 
his discredit, and there are hosts of those 
who would bear evidence to his virtues. 

Just as he had taught the creeping tenor 
of success to climb upon his cottage of life 
and the June roses of joy to bloom beautiful 
and odorous in the flower garden of his loved 
ones, the black camel of death knelt at his 
gate—a harbinger of that unwelcome visita- 
tion which chasteneth the rich and the poor, 
the great and lowly alike. That death which 
rides on every breeze and lurks in every flower 
had again exemplified the immutability of 
fate, the omnipotence of a power which re- 
cognizes neither seasons nor harvests, genius 
nor mediocrity, youth nor old age. 

Several weeks ago the Voice told the story 
of Ensign Armstrong’s success—of his gradu- 
ating from the Pensacola, Fla., Naval Air 
Station, and of his advancement to higher 
training in Corpus Christi, Tex. Last Oc- 
tober the Voice carried an account of the 
wedding of this fine young man. Monday 
the crash of two planes in the air caused 
the untimely end of this splended officer. 
The battle of life for him is done, but he 
did not have to die to show the sterling 
worth of his character. He so lived that men 
knew, appreciated and loved him. 

He was our friend; he may have been yours, 
and it is difficult to say with Bacon, philo- 
sophically, “it is as natural to die as t be 
born.” We know that death hath so many 
doors to let out life, and yet in this instance 
we fain jealousy would have guarded all the 
exits, for to lose such a young man with the 
pure, sweet song of beautiful living upon his 
lips is to feel the hush of sorrow and see the 
gray clouds of despair. 

We know that to his sorrow-stricken wife, 
mother, father and sister, the world appears 
all sad, and even hope has veiled its face as 
they gave way to the silent dullness of des- 
pair. Relatives, friends, acquaintances—all 
who had become accustomed to his bright, 
cheering presence—will sadly miss him. 

Time and time alone can assuage the grief 
which the premature demise of this talented 
and brilliant young man has kindled in the 
hearts of his family and friends. And yet to 
the grieving ones there should be some solace 
in the thought that the hand that gave in 
blessing should be blessed; that God’s will 
must be done, and his decrees accepted with 
resignation and humility. 





Take Time for a Closer Look at 
Democracy ; 
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or 
HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 
Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include in the REcorp a copy of a speech 














delivered by the Honorable Cecil E. 
Burney, president of the State Bar of 
Texas, : 

It is an inspiring address and should 
live forever in the annals of our history. 
This address was delivered over the 
— State network on January 27, 


Time is measured in many ways—the ge- 
ologist measures time in the millions of 
years; the farmer measures time from sun to 
sun and from season to season; the historian 
measures time by events; the astronomer 
measures time by the stars. To each of us 
is allotted the same amount of time. To 
each of us is given 24 hours in each day, 60 
minutes in each hour, and 60 seconds in 
each minute. The difference lies in the way 
that we utilize that day, that hour, that 
minute. History is replete with striking 
examples of men and groups of men who 
have taken the best advantage of the mo- 
ment, the hour, and the day. These men 
took time to do that which was right. 

Likewise, today, all of us have many op- 
portunities to take advantage of time, We 
are a great people, a great democracy. Our 
democracy is something we feel, love, and 
fight for, but often we seem unable to find 
the words and the time to explain it to others. 
In talking about it we constantly use certain 
words and phrases such as liberty, freedom, 
equality, pursuit of happiness, and the like, 
and yet we experience difficulty in explain- 
ing to the other fellow exactly what democ- 
racy means. 

There are good reasons for this. Democ- 
racy is a living, changing, growing organism. 
It is something within our grasp and yet al- 
ways a little beyond our finger tips. Because 
of this, the lawyers of Texas have set aside 
this mouth as a period within which we 
should take time for a closer look at de- 
mocracy and the responsibilities of our Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

From the archives of a broken peace we are 
bringing out old words and dusting them off 
for use again as shining lanterns to lead us 
through the darkness of what may prove to 
be a third world war. Words like freedom, 
justice, and truth—all of them hard to de- 
fine, none of them used more frequently than 
the word “freedom.” 

You cannot say what freedom is, perhaps, 
in a cingle sentence. It is not really neces- 
sary that we define it, it is only necessary 
that we realize that it is made of simple 
things, and that simple things make it some- 
thing worth having. Rather than define 
freedom, let us point to it. 

Freedom is a man lifting a gate latch at 
dusk and sitting for a while on the porch, 
smoking his pipe, before he goes to bed. 

It is the violence of an argument outside 
an election poll; it is viewing with alarm and 
pointing with pride. 

It is the warm laughter of children at play. 

It is the rush of a train across the conti- 
nent and the unafraid faces of people looking 
out the windows. 

It is all of the “howdys” fn the world and 
all of the “hellos.” 

It is the freedom of the press and of its 
columnists. 

It is complaining about the President; it is 
his right to fight back by writing letters. 

It is you trying to remember the words to 
the Star-Spangled Banner. 

It is the apsence of fear at the sound of 
approaching footsteps outside your closed 
door. 

It is all the things you do and want to 
keep on doing. 

It is all the things you feel and want to 
Teel. 

Freedom—it is you and yours. 

Freedom and our democracy rest squarely 
upon these words from the Declaration of 
Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
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endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their Just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

All of our ideals of government are ex- 
pressed in the 52 words that constitute the 
Preamble to the Constitution: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

It is within the special province of the 
lawyer to concern himself with the respon- 
sibility which is his to see that the consti- 
tutional mandate to establish justice is car- 
ried out. Delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention wanted to make it clear that 
under the new Government everyone would 
be entitled to and would get equal treatment 
under the laws and in the courts. They 
wanted no more of the religious persecution, 
debtor’s prisons, and indiscriminate prop- 
erty confiscation common in the eighteenth- 
century Europe. 

Let it be said here that neither of those 
great documents provides for security for 
the individual. The purpose of law is merely 
to give equal opportunity to all citizens. 
The world is filled with people today who 
believe that life cam be made secure, pro- 
tected against the forces that jeopardize 
well-being and happiness from the cradle to 
the grave by governmental edit. They talk 
in terms of social security, health security, 
happiness security, security from want and 
fear; but history will repeat its lesson—there 
is no way of making life secure. The only 
thing that government can guarantee is 
equal opportunity for all. The only security 
worth having is the security within one’s 
self that comes from one’s loyalty to the best 
he knows. There will never be money 
enough, health enough, brains enough, hap- 
piness enough to make it possible for all men 
to have an equal amount. No man and no 
government can guarantee security to any 
of us. Never in the history of the world has 
security for any individual been attained 
by governmental formula. Real security is 
achieved through work, thrift, and sacrifice. 
Whenever people have accepted the false 
promise of security to be provided by the 
Government, they have gone down in 
destruction. 

The first and foremost aim of our Govern- 
ment must be to establish in the world the 
rule of law. Law affords equal opportunity 
to all and none should ask more from our 
Government. Lawyers and laymen alike 
must take time to join in the effort to restore 
respect for law. The great mass of American 
people are tired of what is generally con- 
sidered politics and are looking for some- 
one to lead out and free them from the 
corruption and morass that have become 
associated with government. 

The moral fabric of our country must be 
strengthened. We must return to the high 
ethical and spiritual standards which guided 
America to its place of prestige and power 
in the world. 

The fighting spirit of our decent citizen- 
ship must be aroused to drive out the grait- 
ers. The criminal dealers in influence, the 
bribe takers, and all others, high and low, 
who use public office as a road to easy wealth, 
must be brought to the bar of justice. Noth- 
ing in a government of law is more impor- 
tant than the moral standards by which we 
live. In the clash between right and wrong 
there is no middle ground. There can be 
no compromise. If America is to maintain 
its proud place in the world, morality must 
always guide us in business, industry, labor, 
politics, and in the domestic affairs of our 
Covernment. 


An old Greek proverb reads: “The strength 
of a city is in the virtue of its citizens.” 

The Greeks had a word for it—they knew, 
and you and I know, that corruption and 
public apathy are more dangerous to the 
stability of government than traitors and 
conspirators. Rome fell because it decayed 
from within. It took many years to build 
the Great Wall of China, at great cost. We 


* know that it was penetrated by an enemy 


several times within the first 2 years after it 
was built, not by scaling over it or punching 
holes through the massive thickness of the 
fortresses, but by bribing the men who kept 
the gates. The strength of the Great Wall 
of China, in the end, was no greater than 
the moral fiber of the men set to watch the 
gates. When the moral fabric of a nation 
begins to unravel it is time to do some 
patching before the entire garment is gone. 

Time brings on the night. At Valley 
Forge, the great captain and Father of his 
Country posted his order of the day: “Only 
patriots will be put on guard tonight.” The 
night was on in America. The neon bright- 
ness of the morningtime of America had 
been exchanged for the darkness of disinte- 
gration. Everyone had given up. Soldiers 
had gone home. Buziness people refused to 
sell goods. There was not even a lingering 
hope in many hearts for the continuation of 
that fight for independence. Yet from this 
confusion arose patriots to man the guard. 
There is a monument at Gettysburg to honor 
the memory of a color bearer who became 
isolated from his regiment after a charge. 
The regiment retired, but the color bearer 
and several men held their ground. The 
major scent a messenger through to the boy: 
“Bring the colors back to the regiment.” 

The boy replied: “Bring the regiment back 
to the colors.” 

In the night that lies ahead, and it may 
take time to find them, only patriots will 
man the guard; we will bring the regiment 
back to the colors; we will return to the 
simple attributes and to the old fashioned 
verities. Then the great heart of America 
will speak again. The sunlight of freedom 
still lightens our land. 

It will take time, 
equally to all of us. 

Take time: Let our heritage be heard. 

Take tire: Know, enjoy, and appreciate 
our freedom and democracy. 

Take time: Light again the torch of liberty. 

Together, let us take time. 


but time is allotted 


Questions and Answers on Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS y / 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following summary of ques- 
tions and answers on Korea. It includes 
questions asked of the administration, 
together with the administration’s an- 
swers to such questions: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON KOREA 

Question. Why did the administration 
agree to divide Korea at the thirty-eighth 
parallel? 

Answer. The thirty-eighth parallel was 
established as the dividing line between 
United States and Soviet troops who were 
accepting the surrender of the Japanese 
forces in Korea. The sudden Japanese col- 
lapse found United States forces hundreds 
of miles further from Korea than those of 
the U. S. S. R. The thirty-eighth parallel 
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was recommended because it included the 
Korean capital of Seoul, and because it was 
as far north as it was physically possible to 
move United States troops in the time al- 
lotted. It was purely a military decision, 
originating in the office of the Secretary of 
War and put into effect by General MacAr- 
thur in his General Order No.1. The thirty- 
eighth parallel was not discussed at either 
the Yalta Conference or the Potsdam Con- 
ference, and it was not the subject of any 
agreement, secret or otherwise. 

Question. Why were the United States 
forces withdrawn from Korea in 1948 and 
1949? 

Answer. The U.N. resolution in November 
1947 and another in December 1948, after 
the Republic of Korea was established, called 
for withdrawal of United States and Soviet 
forces. The Soviet Union withdrew. 

United States military authorities recog- 
nized that the demand for United States 
troops far exceeded the supply. Under the 
circumstances, from a purely military point 
of view, we were better off without troops in 
Korea. Reports from responsible American 
military representatives in the fie'd that the 
combat readiness of the South Korean forces 
trained by the United States permitted the 
withdrawal of the United States occupation 
forces contributed to this conclusion. Gen- 
eral MacArthur has testified that he con- . 
curred. 

Question. After the United States forces 
were withdrawn from Korea, why didn’t the 
administration help the Republic of Korea 
build up its own forces? 

Answer. That is just what was done. 
When United States forces withdrew from 
Korea, they left behind a military advisory 
group of 500 officers and men. This military 
advisory group took over the job of training 
the forces of the Republic of Korea, com- 
posed of 65,000 army, 4,000 coast guard, and 
45,000 police. At the time of the surrender 
of the Japanese forces in Korea there had 
been turned over to the Koreans approxi- 
mately 40,000 Japanese rifles together with 
available stocks of ammunition. In addi- 
tion we gave the New Korean army 105,000 
United States rifles and carbines, more than 
2,000 machine guns and submachine guns, 
and over 50,000,000 rounds of ammunition. 
We also supplied Wowitzers, mortars, ba- 
zookas, and artillery and the necessary am- 
munition. Nearly 5,000 trucks were pro- 
vided to move troops and equipment, 50.000 
mines and demolition blocks, 79 vescels, 
many of them armed for use by the coast 
guard, and such military planes as they 
could use. The American equipment given 
the Republic of Korea was worth more than 
$100,000,000 when we furnished it. 

Question. Is it true that only $200 worth 
of signal wire was sent to Korea? 

Answer. This oft-repeated charge ts false. 
It completely overlooks the vast amount of 
weapons and munitions supplied by the 
United States and actually in the hands of 
the Koreans. This figure has been bandied 
about because some signal equipment was 
being shipped from San Francisco to Korea 
on the day of the invasion. This equip- 
ment was worth approximately $50,000, but 
a charge of $108 was made to cover the cost 
of inspecting the equipment to see that it 
was in good shape. 

Question. Is it true that Secretary Ache- 
son invited the Communists to take over 
Korea by stating in a speech that our de- 
fense perimeter did not include Korea? 

Answer. He said exactly the opposite. In 
fact he predicted exactly what happened. In 
his Press Club speech of January 12, 1950 
he described our defense perimeter as in- 
cluding the Aleutian Islands (which are 
United States territory), Japan and the 
Ryukyu Islands (which are under United 
States occupation), and the Philippines 
(with whom we have a special defense agree- 
ment), He then went on to say, however, 
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(and this is what certain Republicans have 
conveniently overlooked) that no one can 
guarantee all the areas in the Pacific against 
military attack, but, he said, should such an 
attack occur “the initial reliance must be on 
the people attacked to resist it and then upon 
the commitments of the entire civilized 
world under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions which so far has not proved a weak 
reed to lean on by any people who are deter- 
mined to protect their independence against 
outside aggression.” 

In testimony before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, on March 8, 1950, in which 
he was urging the continued economic as- 
sistance to Korea, the Secretary of State 
stated as follows: 

“There is good reason to hope from prog- 
ress made thus far that with our assistance, 
the Republic of Korea can survive and thrive. 
This cannot, of course, be guaranteed. How- 
ever, it continued to be true that without 
our assistance there can be no such hope.” 

In June 1950, Mr. John Foster Dulles, con- 
sultant to the Secretary, made a trip to 
Japan. In the course of that trip, he went 
to Korea and made a speech before the 
Korean National Assembly on June 19, 1950. 
That speech was made with the prior ap- 
proval of the Department of State and made 
it perfectly clear that the United States in- 
tended to stand behind the Republic of 
Korea. Mr. Dulles said: 

“The American people give you their sup- 
port, both moral and material, consistent 
with your own self-respect and your primary 
dependence on your own efforts.” 

He ended by saying: 

“You are not alone. You will never be 
alone so long as you continue to play worth- 
ily your design in the human freedom.” 

Question. Why did the President fire Gen- 
eral MacArthur? 

Answer. The hearings that followed the 
recall of General MacArthur made it clear 
that General MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were in complete and utter disagree- 
ment as to the way the war in Korea should 
be fought. General Bradley described the 
program recommended by General MacAr- 
thur as one which “would involve us in the 
wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time, and with the wrong enemy.” 

Moreover it was apparent besides this bit- 
ter disagreement over policy that General 
MacArthur was showing an increasing re- 
luctance to take orders from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and from the President. The people 
of the United States elected Harry Truman 
President and not General MacArthur. When 
General MacArthur decided he didn’t want 
to take orders from his boss, the President 
had no alternative but to fire him. Not to 
have done so would have gravely jeopardized 
the principles of civilian control and consti- 
tutional government. 

Question. Why doesn’t the administration 
either get out of Korea or engage in an all- 
out war with Communist China? 

Answer. This is typical of the extremism 
with which certain Republicans approach the 
difficult problem of the day. They offer a set 
of alternatives which are far apart and either 
one of which would be disastrous, but give 
no indication which of these great mistakes 
they favor. 

In world-wide terms, they suggest that this 
country choose between starting world war 
III by launching a preventive war or aban- 
doning the fight against Communist expan- 
sion and retiring within our borders. In tak- 
ing this position they are playing right 
into the Communists’ hands. The Commun- 
ists hope to conquer the free world by wear- 
ing us down. They hope that we will become 
impatient as a result of prolonged tension 
and will finally give up:—or lose our heads 
and precipitate a general war on the main- 
land of Asia which will sap our strength 
without settling the central issue. 


Question. Why did the President not carry 
out General MacArthur’s recommendation 
to bomb the Chinese mainland? 

Answer. General MacArthur’s recommen- 
dation to bomb the Chinese mainland was 
not carried out because the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff didn’t think it made good sense from a 
strictly military point of view. General 
Vandenberg said he considered the propocal, 
as merely “pecking” at the periphery. He 
stated that this bombing did not offer the 
prospect of quick victory; that it would be 
very costly; and that it would require more 
and more of our air power to have any sub- 
stantial effect and place an unwarranted 
drain on our air force. r 

General Bradley also pointed out that 
strategic bombing is directed at industrial 
targets producing war material and that in 
this case most of the target« were in Russia. 
In sum, General MacArthur’s recommenda- 
tion was not carried out because it seemed 
to offer a relatively small advantage in re- 
turn for the probability of starting world 
war III and the certainty of staggering air 
losses. 

Question. Why didn’t the President follow 
General MacArthur’s recommendations to 
give logistic support to Chiang’s forces in an 

~action against the mainland? 

Answer. Don’t be fooled by the word logis- 
tic support. It means a great deal. It means 
not only United States supplies and equip- 
ment but in practical terms it means that 
United States boats would have to take 
Chiang’s troops to the mainland and United 
States planes would have to give them air 
cover. At the time when General MacArthur 
made this recommendation, a member of his 
staff had made a survey and reported that 
even with the Seventh Fleet, it was not even 
sure that the troops could defend the island 
against a Communist assault. It was cer- 
tainly clear that the forces on Formosa were 
essential for the island's defense and that 
any ventures against the mainland at that 
time would have endangered the safety of 
the island. 

A United States military mission is in 
Formosa to help the Nationalist generals 
train these troops. United States supplies 
and equipment are being given to them 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. 
If they are trained and equipped to a point 
where effective use can be made of them out- 
side of Formosa the matter will, of course, 
be considered. What is important is that it 
was clear that they could not be used at the 
time General MacArthur made his recom- 
mendation and that General MacArthur 
knew it. 


Bicycle Industry of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | Y 
or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK A 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the fu- 
ture of our American bicycle industry is 
gravely threatened by the influx of for- 
eign bicycle merchandise at prices so low 
as to make American competition impos- 
sible. This situation would, if continued, 
mean the end of that industry as a part 
of our productive economy and is made 
possible by tariff concessions granted to 
foreign manufacturers. 

Both labor and management groups of 
that industry through Elmo Vanderpool, 
Arthur Lee, Rollie Terrell, and Kernie 
Collins, union officials, and H. M. Huff- 
man, vice president of the Bicycle Indus- 
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try of America, have called this matter 
to our attention and the following letter 
states the position of the Bicycle Indus- 
try of America: 


To the honorable Pau. F. SCHENCK: 

American bicycle and bicycle parts man- 
ufacturers have requested the United States 
Tariff Commission to investigate the critical 
state of our industry and to recommend to 
the President the immediate modification of 
tariff concessions on imported bicycles and 
bicycle parts. The Tariff Commission has 
scheduled public hearings on our petition 
for March 3 in Washington, D. C. 

The gravity of industry’s plight is best 
evidenced by the fact that 175,000 foreign 
bicycles were brought into this country in 
1951. These receipts are 12 times greater 
than 1949; 11 times greater than 1948, and 10 
times greater than the highest prewar year. 
Put another way, it is equal to the cumula- 
tive imports of all the years from 1933 
through 1947. Coincidentally, the value of 
imported bicycle parts is running 1,300 per- 
cent higher than the prewar period. 

It is the existence of this condition which 
we believe abundantly satisfied all the cri- 
teria which the United States Congress listed 
in the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 as “evidence of serious injury or threat 
of serious injury” when it promulgated the 
escape clause to prevent undue hardship 
on any American industry. 

The bicycle industry's position is com- 
prehensively described in the application 
they submitted to the United States Tariff 
Commission in October 1951. Should you 
be convinced of the desirability of helping 
our industry obtain relief, we would deeply 
appreciate your making your sentiments in 
this connection known to the Commission. 
We hope that you will be moved to send a 
personal letter expressing support directly to 
the Commission. 

The present inequitable tariff structure 
has enabled foreign suppliers, who in this 
particular industry have abnormal competi- 
tive advantages over domestic producers, to 
make serious inroads in the domestic market 
in the last 2 years. It is alarming to note 
that this threat of steadily increasing for- 
eign imports resulted in a 10-percent loss in 
volume by the end of 1951. 

As the situation now stands, American 
manufacturers, who operate on such close 
margins, will be forced below the break-even 
point. Record shatterirg imports of foreign 
bicycles in 1950 jumped 400 percent over the 
previous 3-year average; rose to 800 percent 
in the first 6 months of 1951, and 1,000 per- 
cent higher by the end of last year. 

The American bicycle industry is caught 
between the hammer and the anvil. Great 
Britain and other foreign nations have, by 
virtue of cut-price competition, expanded 
their lightweight market in the United States 
at the expense of the standard American- 
made balloon tire model, which historically, 
accounted for 98 percent of all our sales. 

Additionally, German bicycle manufac- 
turers are attacking the already shrinking 
market of the standard American models. In 
1951 the largest single order ever placed for 
foreign wheels in this country—50,000 Ameri- 
can-type bicycles made in Germany—were 
sold to a large United States distributor. 

Never before, except for token shipments, 
has a foreign producer made American-type 
wheels, manufactured to identical specifica- 
tions so that components are interchange- 
able with those found on American bicycles. 
It is this far-reaching innovation and frontal 
attack which virtually threatens to exter- 
minate the American industry. 

Foreign-made balloon tire models are be- 
ing shipped here at a declared value of 
$16.42. Lightweight models are arriving at 
a value of less than $26. Even with duty, 
freight and other costs added, these prices 
are far less than American manufacturing 
costs. Consequently, it is not surprising 
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that American wheels with $10 to $30 higher 
prices cannot compete with foreign-made 
bicycles. 

These accelerated imports of bicycles and 
parts have cost American labor well over 
2,000,000 man-hours of work in 1951 and 
resulted in losses of millions of dollars in 
take-home pay by the end of the same year. 
Labor unions in the bicycle industry, who 
have supported our previous efforts to obtain 
tariff relief, are concerned over this growing 
unemployment and the resulting hardship 
to their members. They are supporting our 
appeal for relief. 

Favored with the full 50 percent allow- 
able tariff reduction in 1939, Great Britain 
and other nations were granted full 50 per- 
cent tariff cut on lightweight bicycles in 
1948. The British then gratuitously granted 
themselves another 30 percent reduction 
when they devalued their currency in 1949. 
Today Great Britain exports 50 percent more 
bicycles than the total production of the 
domestic industry. 

American manufacturers have diligently 
explored all possibilities of extending their 
markets by reducing prices to the absolute 
minimum consistent with sound business 
practices, and have effected numerous pro- 
duction economies in an effort to counteract 
the serious inroads foreign bicycle mer- 
chandise has made in this country. 

Higher wages and increasing costs of ma- 
terials in the United States place American 
manufacturers at a serious disadvantage in 
competing with foreign manufacturers who 
have greater production facilities. Deval- 
uation of currency, bilateral trade agree- 
ments, and barter deals have virtually closed 
the door to any sales of American-made 
bicycles outside the United States. 

American balloon tire and lightweight 
models, by virtue cf their excellent construc- 
tion and design, would be able to compete 
in the world’s markets, but for the unfortu- 
nate fact that our prices cannot match those 
offered by ioreign suppliers. Further cuts 
cannot be made and keep the industry on a 
sound operating basis. As it is the industry’s 
mark-up for many years has been far below 
the prevailing average for other domestic 
industries. 

Far from being able to cut prices to meet 
low-priced competition, American manufac- 
turers, howeve1 reluctantly, may be forced to 
increase prices due to the losses sustained 
as result of smaller sales volume, attribut- 
able to heavily increased importation of 
foreign-made bicycles. 

It is crystal clear that the survival of the 
American bicycle industry is directly related 
to and solely dependent on the continued 
and unhampered sale of its goods in the do- 
mestic market. It is now up to the United 
States Tariff Commission to determine 
whether the American bicycle industry is to 
continue as a productive force in our econ- 
omy or ultimately be eliminated from Amer- 
ican business life. 

K--pectfully submitted. 

H. M. HUFFMAN, Jr., 

First Vice President, Bicycle Insti- 
tute of America, and President, 
the Huffman Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Build St. Lawrence Seaway Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ho) 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we are already late in taking 
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action on the St. Lawrence waterway. 
It should have been constructed years 
ago. It can provide for our country a 
service almost as valuable as that of the 
Panama Canal. And today the demands 
of national defense make it even more 
important that this seaway be con- 
structed now. 

I include herewith the resolution re- 
cently adopted by the Allied Veterans 
Council of Milwaukee County urging the 
construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way: 

Whereas hearings on legislation for Ameri- 
can participation in the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power projects 
are currently being conducted in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and 

Whereas, as veterans, we believe that the 
projected seaway will give us an alternate 
transportation link to the midwest of tre- 
mendous industrial and logistic value; and 

Whereas in time of war the project would 
relieve the heavy rail traffic toward east- 
coast ports and some of the Atlantic port 
congestion; and 

Whereas the power project will furnish 
large quantities of additional cheap and 
dependable electric power; and 

Whereas the seaway and power projects 
would permit a good spread in the build-up 
of our heavy industry, such as defense plants 
and shipyards; and 

Whereas the construction of these projects 
at this time would require so small a frac- 
tion of the available supply of such mate- 
rials as steel, copper, and cement, as well as 
manpower, so as to make it desirable to 
make this investment in additional produc- 
tive capacity and industrial strength; and 

Whereas the construction of the seaway 
would greatly enhance the value of Quebec 
and Labrador as sources of iron-ore supply, 
since ore in those places can be transported 
directly to the presently existing Great Lakes 
steel-producing areas, and its transportation 
can be achieved with much greater safety in 
time of war than otherwise would be the 
case: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Allied Veterans Coun- 
cil of Milwaukee County, representing many 
thousands of veterans in this city and 
county, commend to the Congress of the 
United States the immediate approval and 
ratification of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power projects, as being in the best interests 
of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
representing Wisconsin, and the President of 
the United States. 

ALLIED VETERANS COUNCIL OF 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY, 
By MaAvurRicE WOLKomIrR, 
Judge Advocate, 


Resolution To Support Senator Byrd on 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS". 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution speaks for itself. I am glad 
to note that it originates from the South 
Pasadena Republican Club in my dis- 
trict: 

“Be it resolved, That the South Pasadena 
Republican Club recommends to our Con- 
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gressman Norris Poutson, to Senators NIxon 
and KNOWLAND, and to responsible civic and 
political organizations of both parties that 
they support the proposal of Senator Harry 
Byrep, dated February 14, 1952, to the effect 
that the President’s $85,400,000,000 budget 
for 1952-53 be returned to him and in lieu 
thereof there be substituted the revised 
budget submitted by Senator Byrrp provid- 
ing for expenditure in said fiscal year of 
$76,800,000,000. 

“With all the present and prospective de- 
mands on American resources and finances, 
the point has been reached where Congress 
must take a stand on how far we can go in 
meeting those demands without destroying 
ourselves. 

“The free world’s best hope of survival lies 
in American strength. But, to be strong 
we must be solvent. With a public and 
private debt of more than half a trillion dol- 
lars it should be obvious that we can no 
longer base expansions of our own produc- 
tion or aid to our allies on further increase 
in debt. 

“We have seen what runaway debt and in- 
flation did to Germany after World War I. 
Just recently China has shown us how des- 
perate people turn to communism when in- 
flation runs the full course. 

“Therefore we urge that Congress be pe- 
titioned to hold the line against further in- 
crease in debt. While it is essential that we 
rearm and, as far as possible, assist our allies, 
plans for that program must be designed so 
that, without further increase in tax rates, 
we may hold spending within the limits 
of the revenue, as recommended by Senator 
O’MAHONEY, chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report.” 

Unanimously approved February 29, 1952. 

Louis T. FLETCHER. 


New York Herald Tribune of March 9, 
1952, on Katyn Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN N 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
every Member would read the following 
newspaper article by Robert L. Moora in 
last Sunday’s Herald Tribune. 

This further reveals that, from the ev- 
idence thus far submitted at the hear- 
ings of the Katyn Massacre Committee, 
the corpses from the graves at Katyn 
are haunting the corridors of the Krem- 
lin: 


ECHOES OF A MASSACRE—UNITED States IN- 
QuIRY INTO DEATH OF POLES IN KATYN 
FoREST WORRIES RUSSIA 


(By Robert L. Moora) 


WASHINGTON.—Congressional investigation 
that has proved to be one of the most potent 
blows yet struck in the United States cam- 
paign of truth against Soviet communism 
soon will be transferred almost within the 
shadow of the iron curtain. There it will 
continue to unfold, publicly, a story whose 
impact on the people behind that curtain 
is now of obvious concern to Moscow. 

The inquiry is the one being conducted 
by a special House committee into the mas- 
sacre during World War II of some 10,000 
Polish officers in Katyn Forest. Represent- 
ative Ray J. MADDEN, Democrat, of Indiana, 
its chairman, announced last week that the 
group planned to go to Europe during the 
Easter congressional recess to question a 
growing list of witnesses who might throw 
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some light on the mystery of who extermi- 
nated in cold blood the cream of Poland's 
Army—the Germans or the Russians. The 
committee expects to hold open hearings in 
England, France, and Germany and to ques- 
tion 50 to 75 witnesses, including Polish vet- 
erans, former prisoners of war, and officials 
of the wartime Polish Government in exile. 

The evidence brought out so far over- 
whelmingly indicts the Russians, and the 
reaction to it both here and abroad—but 
particularly in Poland itself—has made it 
clear that the Kremlin is worried. In view 
of the fruit it has already borne, it is all but 
certain the House will vote approval of the 
trip on Tuesday. 

A dramatic collection of witnesses has un- 
folded the story up to this point: An Ameri- 
can officer taken to the graves by his Ger- 
man ceptors, a Polish colonel who said he 
escaped the others’ fate because he was too 
ill to be moved, a Polish ex-soldier (who 
was masked to protect relatives still in 
Poland) who told of hiding in a tree and 
watching officers slain, an American news- 
paper correspondent taken to the scene by 
the Russians. 

The story told indicated a carefully 
planned act of genocide to eradicate not only 
the elite of Poland’s military but, more im- 
portant, that part of the Polish population 
which could, after the war, help to give 
Poland a healthy independence instead of 
satellite existence under Moscow. And this 
story has been broadcast repeatedly through 
the iron curtain by the Voice of America. 

Several developments in the last few weeks 
have indicated the extent of the damage 
it has inflicted to the Communist cause— 
and the extent of the Kremlin's concern. 

By both press and radio, the Moscow-con- 
trolled government in Warsaw has been ham- 
mering the Russian side of the case to the 
Polish people, an indication that the Katyn 
story has caused considerable disturbance 
there. Only last Tuesday, every newspaper 
in Poland published the 8-year-old Russian 
communiqué which blamed the Germans for 
the massacre. 

In Moscow itself, the government turned 
to the church it scorns to help assunge the 
people; it put Metropolitan Nikolai, second 
ranking official of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, on Radio Moscow to accuse the 
Madden committee of trying to create dis- 
trust between Russia and Poland. 

In the last few days the Communist paper 
Pravda has devoted many columns to an- 
swering the massacre charge and, in turn, 
to accusing American leaders of trying to 
blacken the Soviet Union. 

Even in overseas broadcasts, including 
those to the Far East, Radio Moscow has 
devoted considerable time to detailed ac- 
counts of its own lengthy Katyn report, con- 
taining what it puts forth as evidence and 
witnesses’ accounts to show it was another 
crime of the Germans. 

In Washington, the Soviet Embassy re- 
published the report February 29 in declin- 
ing the Madden committee's invitation to 
present its side at the hearing. And the 
Polish Embassy, by coincidence, issued a 
strong attack on the committee the same 
day. 

Most active, of course, in the campaign to 
denounce the Madden committee's Katyn 
story has been the Warsaw radio, It has used 
all sorts of devices to pound the Russian 
story home to the Polish people. Typical 
is this excerpt from a Polish home-service 
program last Monday: 

“A few days ago we received a letter from 
Citizen Nowak from Lodz, who said: ‘I would 
very much like to hear your answer because 
I am very worried about this Katyn issue 
with which the American radio is dealing. 
I have no radio set at home, but my neigh- 
bor came over and said that she had heard 


from America that it was not the Hitlerites 


my neighbor. I do n 
these war mongers, but I 
like the wave length 49 to broadcast 
truth.’ ” 

And then the commentator proceeded 
relate the story of the massacre by 
Germans. 


a 
Government Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES ‘Te 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE eo 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an open 
létter to Members of Congress from D. A. 
Hulcy, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, on the sub- 
ject of Government spending. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHAMPER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1952. 
To the Members of Congress: 

Recent opinion polls indicate that no do- 
mestic issue arouses more public concern 
than the problem of controlling Government 
spending. A nationally known poll just 
published, for example, shows that two out 
of every three Americans place the blame 
for inflation on an unbalanced national 
budget, and three out of four people say 
that the best cure for inflation is more care- 
ful control over Government spending. 

In an opinion poll taken at the last an- 
nual meeting of the national chamber, 85 
percent of the members voting said that 
Government spending was the most impor- 
tant issue before the chamber. 

Sharing the concern of the general public 
and of businessmen, the national chamber 
believes that strenuous efforts should be 
made this year to balance the Federal budget, 
without increased taxes or increased bor- 
rowing. We believe that it is not only pos- 
sible but imperative to comserve our eco- 
nomic strength for the long period of pre- 
paredness that lies ahead, just as a long- 
distance runner must conserve his breath 
for the long pull. 

I am attaching a series of proposals voted 
unariimously by the national chamber’s 
board of directors on the recommendation 
of our Government economy program and 
our committee on Government expendi- 
tures, indicating how the new fiscal 1953 
budget could be balanced by the reduction 
of $14,400,000,000 in planned expenditures. 

We recognize that such a task requires 
the wholehearted efforts of the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government, 
and of the people as a whole. Constitu- 
tionally, of course, the ultimate control over 
the purse strings rests with the Congress, 
and so we strongly urge that the Congress 
take every possible step to bring Federal 
spending down to the $71,000,000,000 level. 

I would very much appreciate having your 
reaction to these proposals. 

Respectfully, 
D. A. Hutcy, President. 
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Ten Steps To a BALANCED Bupcet 


Expenditures in the President’s new bucg- 
et for fiscal 1953, which begins next July 1, 
are estimated at $85,444,000,000, while reve- 
nues under present tax laws are estimated at 
only $71,000,000,000. 

The gap of approximately $14,490,090,000 
can be closed most effectively by reducing 
expenditures. 

The national chamber believes that the 
American people are paying all the taxes they 
should be called upon to pay in the present 
situation. The tax bill per family for the 
whole Nation is about $1,589 for the current 
fiscal year; it would equal $1,935 per family 
if enough taxes were collected to pay for the 
planned spending next year. 

The national chamber also believes that the 
Government should not go further into debt. 
The National debt now stands at $2690,000,- 
009,000, or $5,860 per family. Interest on this 
debt alone runs to $6,000,000,000 a year, which 
must be paid out of taxes now or later. Gov- 
ernment debt, particularly if it is bank- 
financed, as any large increases would have 
to be, is the most powerful type of inflation- 
ary pressure. 

The only alternative to further taxes or 
debt is a substantial reduction in proposed 
Government spending. For fiscal 1953, this 
reduction can only be accomplished by the 
wholehearted cooperation of the Congress, 
the executive branch of the Government, 
and the people—business, labor, agriculture, 
and all other citizens, organized or not. 

A measure of self-denial will be needed in 
some cases—self-denial which will pay big 
dividends in cutting the tax load, reducing 
inflationary pressures, reversing our course 
down the back road to big government and 
socialism, and preserving the essence of our 
free economy for more peaceful times. 

The national chamber respectfully urges 
that reductions in planned spending for fis- 
cal 1953 should be made by Congress and the 
President—with full cooperation from all the 
people—in the following areas: 


1. Finance, commerce, and industry 
$233, 000, 000 


475, 000, 000 
1951 budget, 


(1952 budget, $751,000,000; 
$176,000,000.) 

This cut involves the elimination of pro- 
posed new legislation in the budget for eco- 
nomic controls, which are not necessary, and 


for proposed enlargement of operations un- 
der the Defense Production Act. 


2. Natural resources 


3, 012, 000, 000 


(1952 budget, $3,082,000,000; 1951 budget, 
$2,051,000,000.) 

Includes reductions of relatively small size 
in several items, primarily holding work on 
several new long-range nondefense proj- 
ects down to present levels, deferring their 
expansion. These would not affect atomic 
energy development or defense or major 
emergency programs under this heading. 


3. Agriculture 
$1, 478, 000, 000 
1, 146, 000, 000 


332, 000, 000 

(1952 budget, $1,408,000,000; 1951 budget, 
$650,000,000.) 

The major cut is in conservation and de- 
velopment payments; other smaller reduc- 
tions are in rural electrification, because cf 
materials shortages; in financing of farm 
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ownership; in expenditures from customs re- 
ceipts under section 32, Agriculture Adjust- 
ment Act; and suspension of Federal crop 
insurance. These cuts would still leave agri- 
culture expenditures some 76 percent higher 
than last year. 


4. Housing and community development 


1953 budget 
136, 000, 600 


542, 000, 000 
(1952 budget, $881,000,000; 1951 budget, 
$602,000,000.) 

This reduction involves deletion of pro- 
posed $300,000,000 expansion of Federal civil- 
fan defense construction grants, on the 
ground that this is properly a State function, 
with the tax money coming from State tax- 
payers for the proposed Federal grants. It 
would also cut back defense housing outlays 
to 1952 levels, because of lack of justification 
for low-income housing for highly paid de- 
fense workers. It also involves proposed dis- 
continuance of public-housing program in a 
time of alleged shortages and credit restric- 
tions, thus preventing inflationary issuance 
of up to $750,000,000 of tax-exempt housing 
bonds. It proposes holding urban redevel- 
opment at this year’s level, as not necessary 
to defense. 


5. Education and general research 
$624, 000, 000 


(1952 budget, $238,000,000; 1951 budget, 
$115,000,000.) 

This is principally the elimination of pro- 
posed expenditures for Federal intervention 
in State education and for subsidies to col- 
lege students. These programs have not 
been approved by Congress and are not likely 
to be at this session. It should be noted that 
proposed 1953 expenditures are more than 
five times as high as last year’s. 


6. Social security, welfare, and health 


$2, 662, 000, 000 
1, 882, 000, 000 


780, 000, 009 


(1952 budget, $2,680,000,000; 1951 budget, 
$2,380,000,000.) 

Welfare and health programs have grown 
phenomenally in the past 5 years. This cut 
proposes a reduction in Federal health ex- 
penditures to the relatively high levels of 
1948. It also proposes a reduction of public 
assistance grants in a time of high pros- 
perity and expanding social-security cover- 
age to 1948 levels, as a first step in returning 
this function to the States, where it properly 
belongs. In addition, various smaller cuts 
could be made. 


7. Veterans’ programs 


$4, 197, 000, 000 
4, 062, 000, 000 


135, 000, 000 

(1952 budget, $5,166,000,000; 1951 budget, 
$5,339,000,000.) 

This recommendation includes postpone- 
ment of three new hospitals not yet started 
and admittedly not needed, and further 
long-range economies which could be made 
by adoption of Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations to improve efficiency of insur- 
ance and other operations in order to provide 
better service to veterans at less cost. 


8. General Government and reserve for 
contingencies 


1953 budget............-..-. $1, 584, 000, 000 
1, 359, 000, 000 


225, 000, 000 


(1952 budget, $1,378,000,000; 1952 budget, 
$1,209,000,.000.) 


This would hold reserve for contingencies 
to 1952 level, and proposes that agencies 
under “General government” heading absorb 
an aggregate 10 percent cut. 


9. International security and foreign 
relations 


$10, 844, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000, 000 


(1952 budget, $7,196,000,000; 1951 budget, 
$4,727,000,000.) 

The size of the budget requires a choice 
among expenditures if the budget is to be 
balanced. The $10,500,000,000 of the above 
figure proposed as foreign aid amounts to 
nearly twice what Federal, State and local 
governments spend on all the public school 
education in the United States. Of the $10,- 
500,000,000 of foreign aid, $%3,3C0,000,000 
would be spent from funds provided by new 
legislation not yet approved by Congress. 
This item should be held to $5,000,000,000, 
still well above the 1951 levels. 


10. Military services 


1953 budget $51, 163, 000, 000 


5, 531, 000,000 

(1952 budget, $39,753,000,000; 1951 budget, 
$20,462,000,000.) 

It is proposed that the military services 
themselves could withhold spending in this 
amount without reducing the level of na- 
tional defense in any way. Investigations by 
congressional committees have indicated 
that inefficient procurement practices by all 
services involve pure waste of $5,000,000,000 
or more, which could be avoided. Tightening 
up on excessive expenditures for operations 
and maintenance categories, for land acqui- 
sition and construction could save from half 
a billion to a billion dollars a year. It is 
essential that the services themselves con- 
tribute to the national economic security 
for the indefinite period of “cold war” by 
making certain that each dollar spent buys 
a dollar’s worth of defense. 

The cuts proposed above total $14,444,000,- 
000, enough to bring the proposed hudget 
down to the level of $71,000.000,000 of esti- 
mated revenue. Actually, the $14,400,000,000 
do not represent a net cut below current 
spending, because fiscal 1952 spending is esti- 
mated at $71,000,000,000, precisely the 
amount of estimated 1953 revenues. 


Grocer Says High Taxes Kill Incentive To 
Operate Business 7 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL N 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Hugh 
Scott, staff writer for the Oregonian, 
published in Portland, Oreg., in my 
congressional district, has written a 
timely article about high taxes killing 
the incentive to operate business, which 
appeared in the March 3 issue of the 
Oregonian. Pursuant to permission 
granted, I am including the article as 
part of these remarks, as follows: 
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Grocer Says HIGH TaxEs Kitt INCENTIVE To 
OPERATE BUSINESS 
(By Hugh Scott) 

RAYMOND, WasH., March 2.—Peter Lapin- 
ski, owner of Lapinski’s grocery here, was 
shocked and astounded when Clyde Lewis, 
his income-tax accountant, told him he owed 
Uncle Sam several thousand dollars more 
income tax for 1951 than he had figured on. 

Lapinski was so shocked he decided to 
sell out his grocery stock, complete a house 
he has been building for some time and get 
a job in a mill 

His big closing-out sale started Friday. It 
was in full swing Saturday, with item after 
item cleaned off the shelves by early after- 
noon. 

STORE SURVIVES DEPRESSION 

“Any more cases of figs?” shouted a helper. 

“Nope, sold out this morning.” 

“Any more 25-pound sacks of sugar?” asked 
a customer. 

“Maybe one or two more—I'll see.” 

And so it went Saturday in this store of 
the son of a Lithuanian immigrant. The 
father, who started the store in 1932, worked 
hard during the depression to keep his busi- 
ness afloat. The son, Peter, took over in 
1945. He worked hard, too. Twelve hours 
a day, 6 or 7 days a week, he was at the store, 

Once a year, or oftener, the store would be 
flooded to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, and all the 
merchandise would have to be moved tempo- 
rarily to safety. 


GOODS SOLD BY THE CASE 

Young Lapinski’s merchandising methods 
were unorthodox. 

“People used by buy flour by the 50 or 
100-pound sack, bacon by the slab, canned 
goods by the case,” he said. “They can save 
a lot of money that way. So that’s how I'm 
going to sell.” 

Nearly half of Lapinski’s floor space was 
occupied by case goods, flour and meal in 
big sacks and other bulk items. Cases sold 
for as little as 25 cents above wholesale. 
People started learning about Lapinski’s bar- 
gains, and they came from South Bend, Nah- 
cotta, Ilwaco, Hoquiam, Aberdeen, Monte- 
sano to stock up. 

Lapinski’s volume started to go up. In 
1950, it hit about $400,000, In 1951, it went 
up another $100,000. 


TAXES RISE IN NOVEMBER 

This last big jump, which Lapinski had 
not been able to predict when he estimated 
his income tax at the beginning of 1951, plus 
an increase in the tax rate November 1, was 
what caught him off base. 

He had been making quarterly payments 
on his tax, based on his January estimate, 
but apparently didn’t know that he should 
have amended his estimate as his income 
went up. He was too busy receiving and 
selling merchandise. His wife kept books at 
home and helped him at the store, but his 
accounting was all done by Lewis. 

The year slipped by. Lapinski thought 
he had done right well. He has grossed 
nearly $500,000 and his net must have been 
close to $38,000. He paid his tax every 
quarter, based on his January estimate, and 
as far as he knew, he was in the clear. 


NET INCOME CLIMBS 


But then came the bad news. The last 
$6,000 of his income—probably all above his 
estimate—was up in the 66 percent bracket. 
There had been a tax increase November 1. 
And the chances are that his net income 
probably climbed a good deal more than the 
final $6,000 above 1950. 

Lewis, the accountant wouldn't say, and 
Lapinski couldn't say, exactly how much 
bigger the grocer’s tax was in 1951 than in 
1950. But a good guess would be $5,000 or 
$6,000. And that was something Lapin:ki 
hadn't figured on. 
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He was further incensed to discover that 
he owed a penalty for not having amended 
his estimated income to within 20 percent of 
the actual figure. 


INCENTIVE SAID GONE 


So he wrote a full page ad for the Raymond 
Herald, announcing he was selling out his 
stock, and closed it by saying: 

“With such a tax load I am not able to 
accumulate any reserve for unforeseen emer- 
gencies, and there is no incentive to be in 
business any longer. I enjoyed doing busi- 
ness with you and thank you very much 
for your patronage.” 

Other grocers in Raymond will be glad to 
see Lapinski close his doors, because of his 
irregular methods—but one little old woman, 
who had come to rely on his case goods spe- 
cials, left the store in tears Saturday. 

And many others who bought some of the 
close-out stock must have wondered whether 
it pays to be too successful in these times. 


LS 


S. 2352 


oe. 
EXTENSION OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE O 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of John R. 
Mahoney on behalf of Association of 
Interstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners in opposition to S. 2352, before 
the United State Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
March 3, 1952: 


My name is John R. Mahoney. I am 
associated with the law firm of Lord, Day & 
Lord, of New York and Washington. I am 
largely engaged in representing motor car- 
riers, water carriers, and shippers before ad- 
ministrative bodies suc’: as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Maritime 
Board, and the courts. I appear today on 
behalf of the Association of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners in my capac- 
ity as chairman of a special committee on 
fees to oppose Senate bill 2352 which would 
amend section 18 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act by requiring the Commission to levy a 
yearly license fee on each holder of a cer- 
tificate, permit or license. 

The association was organized in 1929 and 
has over 3,400 members throughout the 
United States who represent a wide range of 
shipper and carrier interests concerned with 
matters coming before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. A prime objective of the 
association is to promote the proper adminis. 
tration of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The members of the association and the 
various shipper and carrier interests they 
represent are deeply concerned not only with 
the policy of Senate bill 2352 in general but 
also with its particular effect upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and its ability 
to function as an independent and impartial 
agency in the regulation of the different 
transportation agencies subject to its juris- 
diction and to adjudicate issues between 
shippers and carriers coming before it. 

When S. 2352 was introduced in the Senate 
on January 10, 1952, copies were distributed 
by the Practitioners Association to all mem- 
bers. The association’s committee on fees 
which includes transportation lawyers from 
every section of the country, met in Wash- 
ington on January 17 and considered the bill 
at some length. Thercafter, they voted 
unanimously to recommend to the member- 


ship of the association that the bill be op- 
posed. 

At a special meeting of the association held 
in Washington on February 18, the mem- 
bers all adopted unanimously a resolution 
opposing in its entirety Senate 2352 and 
authorizing its officers to present its views in 
opposition to this committee. 

The grounds on which the practitioners 
oppose this bill are as follows: 

(a) The bill appears to be a pure revenue 
measure. Although it speaks in terms of 
license fees, it might better be called what it 
Teally is—a tax. 

(b) The bill would empower the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to impose a tax for 
the direct or indirect support of itself. Con- 
gress would in effect be turning over to the 
Commission its taxing power. 

(c) The bill would weaken the traditional 
independence of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

(ad) The bill, although providing for re- 
imbursement of the Government, would not 
help the Commission to meet its pressing 
need for sufficient operating funds. 

(e) The bill would impose an intolerable 
burden on the already overworked Commis- 
sion by forcing it to determine the fair and 
reasonable fee for a certificate. 

(f) The bili contains no workable stand- 
ards for the Commission’s guidance in ad- 
ministering it. 

(g) The bill unfairly distributes the bur- 
den of support among the carriers, subject 
to the act and, is, in essence, class legislation. 

(h) The bill would not relieve the tax- 
paying public of any load since the carriers 
would be forced to 
public in the f 


draw. The congressional debate at the time 
shows that there was a strong undercurrent 
of opinion which wanted to place the Com- 
mission directly within the executive frame. 
work. Another group in Congress was dis- 
trustful of delegating any judicial power to 
such an agency and proposed to leave all 
such power in the courts. 

In its early years, the Commission was 
put under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and forced to report an- 
nually to that Department. This link with 
the executive was broken in 1889 when the 
act was amended to require the Commission 
to report directly to Congress. It has main- 
tained that position ever since. Congress has 
traditionally respected the independence of 
the Commission. In fact it has fostered this 
independence by allowing it to operate with- 
in the broadest framework. From 
time to time it has amended the Interstate 
Commerce Act by new segments of 
the transportation industry within the Juris- 
diction of the Commisison. The Commis- 
sion for its part has accounted for its stew- 
ardship by its annual reports to Congress 
and has from time to time suggested legis- 
lation to Congress which would aid it in 
carrying out its duties. 

Congress has recognized from the begin- 
ning that the Commission's primary job is to 
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provide fair and impartial recognition of all 
modes of transportation, to preserve the in- 
herent advantages of each, and to preserve 
a national transportation system adequate 
to meet the needs of the commerce of the 
United States. Any agency required to sit 
in judgment on great economic issues which 
affect the entire country must necessarily 
be independent of any of the groups it is 
regulating. 

From its inception in 1887, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has had to act in a 
quasi-judicial capacity in judging complaint 
cases brought by the shippers against the 
railroads and other segments of the trans- 
portation industry. The Commission was 
set up originally in response to a public 
clamor for a body which could basically pro- 
tect the over-all public interest. In its early 
stages, its specific job was the protection of 
the smaller shippers against the financial 
giants represented by the railroads and big 
shippers. The dramatic rise of competing 
forms of transportation has added additional 
responsibility so that now to an increasing 
degree it must also sit as the referee in 


transportation industry against another. 

The attitude of the public and the courts 
with respect to the Commission’s quasi- 
judicial role was best expressed by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission v. Rock Island Railroad 
(218 U. S. 88). There the Court said at 
page 102: 

“The Commission’s judicial functions ‘are 
to be exercised in the coldest neutrality’.” 

Under our judicial system it is inconceiv- 
able to envisage a court deciding an issue 
between opposing litigants in an adversary 
preceding such as is conducted daily before 
the Commission where one of the litigants 
is responsible directly or indirectly for the 
payment of fees to support the court. Yet 
this situation would result if Senate Bill 
2352 were enacted. Since the Commission 
must sit as a judge daily in complaint cases 
brought by the shippers against one or an- 
other segment of the transportation indus- 
try, it is all-important that it be kept free 
from even the inference of pressure. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the carriers who 
would be called upon under Senate bill 2352 
to “pay to the Commission annually such 
license fee as the Commission shall deter- 
mine to be fair and reasonable * * * 
for the purpose of reimbursing the United 
States for the cost of administering this 
act” would inevitably feel that they were 
paying for the administration of the act even 
though none of the funds paid went directly 
to the Commission. 

This bill, if enacted, would inevitably 
undermine the confidence of the shippers 
who have traditionally come to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for redress. 
Even under the present system where the 
Commission properly obtains its funds as 
the result of congressional grant, it is occa- 
sionally accused by one type of carrier of 
favoring another. These charges, although 
unfounded, would assume a real significance 
if made by disgruntled shippers when the 
railroad, trucking, shipping, and forwarding 
industries were paying for the support of 
the Commission. 

The practitioners conceive it to be their 
job as members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission bar to do everything possible to 
protect the Commission’s integrity and to 
make the strongest possible representation 
to Congress in this instance where they be- 
lieve that Congress unwittingly would be 
threatening the Commission’s independent 
position. 

The practitioners concede that, particu- 
larly in recent years, the Commission's posi- 
tion has become intolerable because of the 
failure on the part of Congress to appropri- 
ate enough money for it to carry out even 
its minimum assignments. To get a true 
picture, you gentlemen need only consu:t 
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the Commission’s annual report for 1951 
which has just been published. There at 
pages 130 to 133 the Commission sets forth 
graphically the effect of reduced appropri- 
ations on the quality of its work. The prac- 
titioners recognize that unless sufficient 
money is made available to the Commission, 
the quality of work will slip still further 
because the Commission will be unable to 
attract a continuous stream of devoted pub- 
lic servants to carry on in the traditions of 
the past. To meet this problem, the prac- 
titioners are making the most strenuous pos- 
sible representations before the Bureau of 
the Budget and the proper legislative com- 
mittees on behalf of-the Commission. The 
practitioners, although anxious to help the 
Commission, do not want to seize on any 
measure in desperation. This bill would not 
aid the Commission in anywise since money 
collected thereunder would flow to the Gen- 
eral Treasury. Therefore, it would be of no 
more use in meeting the Commission’s prob- 
lems than the billions of dollars which have 
been collected by the Government in the 
form of transportation taxes in the past 10 


If Senate 2352 were to become law, the 
carriers would necessarily have to treat the 
tax as they did the transportation tax and 
add it to their charges as an operating ex- 
pense. The net result would be that the 
shipping public would in the last analysis 
be paying for the tax imposed on the carriers 
by the bill. 

The net effect would be that the Commis- 
sion, which is already overburdened, would 
have to find some way of administering an 
unworkable measure. Under the provisions 
of the bill, the Commission would be re- 
quired to find some manner of differentiating 
fairly and reasonably among tens of thou- 
sands of carriers. These carriers vary in 
their gross business from a few thousands to 
many millions yearly. If the Commission 
were to impose a yardstick of the gross busi- 
ness done yearly, it could easily encounter 
the anomalous situation where two carriers 
doing widely disparate gross business net 
commensurate figures. To state the prob- 
lem is enough to show the insuperable diffi- 
culties which the Commission would en- 
counter in trying to evaluate the yearly 
value of a certificate, permit, or license to the 
individual carriers. Such a task would be 
an intolerable burdei: for the Commission. 

In considering certificates, permits, or 
licenses under parts I to IV of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, it is important to dis- 
tinguish among the various carriers. For 
the most part carriers by railway do not hold 
interstate certificates, permits, or licenses 
since they existed prior to the institution of 
certification. Many of them hold certifi- 
cates under section I (18) authorizing 
abandonment or extensions of their lines. 
However, section I (18) was not enacted 
until the Transportation Act of 1920. By 
that time the railroad plant had been long 
since substantially completed. From 1930 
to 1946, 12.6 miles of track were abandoned 
for every mile constructed. 

Consequently the certificates held by most 
railroads bear little or no relationship to the 
total railroad right of way. 

The position of the motor carriers, the wa- 
ter carriers, and forwarders is in marked con- 
trast to the railroads. Motor carriers were 
not regulated until 1935 and water carriers 
and forwarders until the 1940’s. Congress 
chose to use the method of certification or 
permit to reach these three groups. In ef- 
fect, it set grandfather dates and author- 
ized continuing of operations as they were 
conducted up to or on that date. These 
rights were confirmed by so-called grand- 
father certificates or permits or, in the case 
of brokers, licenses. In the case of motor 
carriers, 70,000 were classified as common or 
contract carriers. Thereafter carriers who 
sought extensions or changes or who wanted 


to be admitted to the industry were forced 
to apply for their respective permits, certifi- 
cates, or licenses prior to their entering the 
industry or to their extending their routes 
within the industry. 

The dual object of certification is to pro- 
tect the public by forcing carriers to adhere 
to minimum standards of safety and insur- 
ance and to maintain rates which protect the 
public, by providing for some stability. 
This results in the prevention of easy ac- 
cess into the industry and protects the pub- 
lic by preventing undue and destructive com- 
petition among carriers. 

The method of certification also prevents 
excess investment in carrier facilities which 
are not justified, but nonetheless provides a 
competitive whip for the maintenance of 
adequate service. 

Therefore, possession of a permit, certifi- 
cate, or license may mean any one of the 
following to a carrier subject to the Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction: 

(a) It may just confirm the so-called 
grandfather operation. In the case of a mo- 
tor carrier subject to part II this would con- 
firm operations conducted in 1935; for a 
water carrier subject to part III it would 
confirm operations conducted in 1940; and 
for a forwarder subject to part IV it would 
confirm operations conducted in 1942. 

(b) It may give formal evidence that op- 
erating authority applied for since the grand- 
father date was consistent with the public 
interest or that public convenience and ne- 
cessity required such operation. 

(c) If held by a railroad subject to part I 
it shows only that the carrier at some time 
since 1920 asked for and obtained permis- 
sion to abandon or to extend a portion of 
its line. 

Any attempt by the Commission to deter- 
mine a fair and reasonable license fee for a 
certificate or permit would necessarily be 
foredoomed to failure. In addition to the 
problem posed above of how the Commission 
could distinguish among the certificate or 
permit holders in the same class, there is the 
more serious problem which arises because 
the certificates held by the railroads bear no 
relation to their operations. If the United 
States is to be reimbursed for the cost of ad- 
ministering the Interstate Commerce Act, 
surely it is essential ihat one of the major 
carriers be expected to bear its share of the 
load. Most of the certificates obtained by 
the railroads under section 1 (18) were issued 
in order to effect abandonment of trackage. 
Presumably these certificates expired when 
the trackage was removed and served only 
as a protection to the carrier. They cer- 
tainly could not serve as the basis of a 
license fee. 

There is another and even stronger reason 
why the bill unfairly distributes the burden 
of support among the carriers which com- 
prise the transportation industry. This 
arises because in addition to the carriers 
which possess certificates, permits, or li- 
censes, there are many other carriers, both 
motor and water, which have been partially 
exempted from the regulatory features of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Some operate in 
the so-called exempt area. Others carry 
newspapers, agricultural, or other exempt 
commodities. Their number is legion and 
their economic impact significant. It would 
be manifestly unfair for Congress to call upon 
the Commission to impose taxes on the hold- 
ers of certificates, permits, and licenses when 
80 many other carriers are exempt. 

The bill as drawn would so unfairly dis- 
tribute the burden of support among the 
carriers that it would be class legislation, for 
the following reasons: 

(a) The burden would fall most heavily 
on the motor, water carriers and forward- 
ers. The Commission could not assess 
equitable certificate fees against the rail- 
way carriers since their certificates bear 
little or no relationship to their property. 
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(b) It would be unfair to levy fees on the 
holders of certificates, permits, and licenses 
when so many exempt carriers would not be 
touched by the bill. 

(c) The unfair distribution would be come 
pletely inconsistent with the overriding dec- 
laration of national transportation policy 
which calis for the impartial regulation of 
all forms of transport. 

If Senate 2352 were enacted, Congress 
would be doing a gross injustice to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by saddling 
it with a statute which contains no stand- 
ards or at most vague and ambiguous stand- 
ards. The courts have been very careful in 
scrutinizing “congressional delegation to see 
that it does not extend beyond either the 
special enactment or the inferences which 
can be fairly implied therefrom. 

The Commission is well aware of the 
court’s position on these matters. Perhaps 
its most definitive statement can be found 
in Smith Brothers Revocation of Certificate 
(33 M. C. C. 465), where it said at page 471: 

“The United States Supreme Court has 
frequently held that the Commission is an 
agency of limited powers and authority; 
that while Congress may delegate to the 
Commission certain of its own powers and 
authority, the exercise of such delegation 
does not extend beyond expressed enactment 
or its fairly implied inferences; and that 
important powers should not be read into 
the act by implication but should be con- 
ferred in clear and unmistakable terms. 
Thompson v. United States (246 U. S. 547); 
United States v. Pennsylvania R. Co. (242 
U. S. 208); and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission vy. Cincinnati N. O. & T. P. R. Co. 
(167 U. S. 479).” 

The Commission should be justifiably 
loath to exercise tax power vested in it by 
Congress, particularly when this power was 
conveyed in such vague and ambiguous 
terms. 

Senate bill 2352 misconceives the basic re- 
lationship of the Commission and the car- 
riers certificated under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The Commission must act 
at all times in its role as the sovereign regu- 
latory power of the Government in the public 
interest. It is not providing services for the 
holders of certificates, permits, or licenses. 
If such certificates or permits have value to 
the holder the value lies in the fact that a 
carrier or forwarder is accorded some degree 
of freedom from competition. However, it 
must be always considered that the price 
paid for freedom from competition is sub- 
mission to the regulatory and visatorial 
powers of the Commission acting to protect 
the public interest. 

The argument may be presented that li- 
cense fees have been levied by State public- 
service commissions. The quick answer to 
this argument is that in those States where 
the public-service commission has levied a 
fee, the relationship of the Commission to 
the carriers is quite different from that of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
the carriers subject to parts I to IV of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. In some States 
the regulatory body is not concerned at all 
with motor or water carriers. In most States 
the regulatory body levies fees on public 
utilities such as electric and gas companies 
which are not regulated at all by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Their prob- 
lems are quite different from the problems 
of the carriers subject to parts I to IV of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

A few years ago, Congress decided that the 
meat-packing industry ought to pay the 
costs of meat inspection which had been 
conducted for many years at the plants of 
the packers. Congress imposed fees or taxes 
similar to those proposed in this bill so that 
the packers would pay for the cost of regu- 
lation. The Department of Agriculture was 
empowered to levy the fees. Fortunately 
an aroused public saw the dangers in such 
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a system since the whole meat-inspection 
service which has been traditionally imper- 
vious to pressure would have been depend- 
ent upon the industry it was regulating for 
its funds. Congress wisely repealed the leg- 
islation within a matter of months. 

If Congress believes that it is necessary 
to raise more money either directly from 
the transportation industry or from the 
general public through the industry there 
is an orderly traditional process provided 
therefor. The bill, in whatever form it 
takes, should be considered as a revenue 
measure by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in conjunction with all other reve- 
nue measures. 

For the reasons stated hereinabove, the 
Association of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners urges most strongly 
that your committee report unfavorably 
Senete bill 2352. 


Day of Reckoning " 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL N 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr, Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am including as 
part of these remarks a recent editorial 
appearing in the Oregon Journal of 
Portland, Oreg., in my congressional dis- 
trict, entitled “Day of Reckoning,” which 
I believe to be of importance to all of us. 
The editorial follows: 


Day or REcKONING 


Americans have no intention of voting for 
socia'ism or for communism. They want 
their city to run its own affairs. They be- 
lieve in school patrons choosing their own 
directors and building their own buildings. 
They want their State government to exer- 
cise States’ rights within the Federal Con- 
stitution. They resent dictatorship or a 
hint of outside interference. 

But, while they shout for home rule and 
free enterprise, what has been happening? 
The Federal sideshow has swallowed the main 
tent. 

Only 20 years ago three-fourths of the tax 
load went to support State and local pro- 
grams. Today four-fifths of the tax pay- 
ments go to support the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The citizens demand a continuance of the 
American system of Government, with a fair 
division of authority in the different fields of 
operation, no one department dwarfing the 
others. 

If taxes continue to rise and Federal] bu- 
reaucracy to expand and their freedom of ac- 
tion is further curtailed, they may become 
creatures of the Federal Government to no 
less a degree than the citizens of a Socialist 
or Communist state. 

Now President Truman has presented his 
budget for 1952-53. It hits $85,400,000,000. 
Sixty percent of it is earmarked for rearma- 
ment, a tragic necessity. 

The reaction in Congress is immediate. 
“Shocking,” says one Member. “We must 
squeeze the water out,” cries another. “The 
proposed tax increase of $5,000,000,000 to help 
finance the new budget has no chance to 
pass,” agree the Democratic House and Senate 
tax committee leaders. 

And so on. 

But already the doubt is beginning to rise 
that Congress will carry out its threats to 
siash the budget items. In the budget is 
something for every section of the Nation, 


reclamation and power development for the 
West, farm aids for Midwest, river and harbor 
improvements for all sections, Federal spend- 
ing ad nauseam for every bureau, depart- 
ment, office, and agency with consequent 
loud-speaking defenders in every area. 

“Economy is wise, but don't cut our proj- 
ects,” will be the cry of every city, chamber 
of commerce, commercial club, farm organ- 
ization, civic group, church, school, etc. 

But, listen: 

Beginning with George Washington and 
continuing through the 12 years of Franklin 
Roosevelt's terms, the combined Federal tax 
bill amounted to $256,000,000 000. 

Under the Truman tax bills the take has 
been $277,000,000,000. 

We repeat: President Truman has asked 
and obtained from the Congress more taxes 
than all of his predecessors combined. 

Between Washington and F. D. R., inclu- 
sive, the Nation fought the undeclared war 
with France, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, the wars with the Indian 
tribes, the Spanish-American War, World 
War I, and most of World War II. 

Granted that World War II was concluded 
under Truman, that Marshall aid to Eurcpe 
and other grants to support our allies have 
been voted as necessary, still the fact re- 
mains that the back has been turned on 
economy in domestic and peacetime spend- 
ing. Few of the important Hoover Com- 
mittee’s recommendations for saving up to 
five or six billion dollars have been adopted 
or put into effect. The money has been 
poured out in a great golden flood for count- 
less purposes—some questionable, some use- 
less. The armed services have been accused 
of prodigal waste. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment has put close to $1,000,000,000 into price 
supports which have left producer and con- 
sumer alike dissatisfied. (Consider the $500,- 
000,000 poured into the potato support pro- 
gram with the current criticism of ceilings 
on this product.) 

The Federal debt now threatens to top 
$275 000,000,000. 

What does that mean? It means that chil- 
dren who won't be borne for 50 years will be 
holding their noses to the grindstone in their 
adult years to pay the debts we incurred be- 
tween 1930 and 1952. 

What would you do if your great-great- 
grandfather left you with no patrimony but 
a burden of unbearable debt? Could you 
see any reason to pay his creditors for his 
waste, his prodigality? Certainly not. 

Unless Congress carries out its threat to 
reduce this budget, to trim off the fat, to 
end this senseless outpouring of our chil- 
Gren’s money, unless it has the courage to 
provide indirect and direct controls on in- 
flation, there is but one thing ahead—na- 
tional bankruptcy or repudiation. 

The Nation can postpone the day of settle- 
ment longer than can the individual—but 
the end is inevitable for the Nation as for 
the individual. The day of the 50-cent dol- 
lar is here. The day could come when we 
would look back on the 50-cent dollar as a 
day of economic affluence. That would be 
the day when the dollar is not worth a cent. 


Rehabilitating the Physically 


PPE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions on the floor of the Senate I 
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have been glad to call attention to the 
importance of rehabilitating America’s 
physically handicapped folks so that they 
might contribute to our Nation. 

Today, the use of all manpower is par- 
ticularly important as we face our obli- 
gations in the present national emer- 
gency. 

IT am glad to state that on March 25 to 
27, there will be a conference on place- 
ment of the severely handicapped here in 
Washington. Announcement of the con- 
ference came from Mr. Paul A. Strachan, 
able national president of the Associa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped lo- 
cated in the National Press Building in 
Washington. A great many distin- 
guished Americans in all walks of life 
will participate in this vital conference. 

Right along this line, I was glad to re- 
ceive from Mr. William P. McCahill, exec- 
utive secretary of the President’s Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Physical- 
ly Handicapped Week, a copy of a splen- 
did speech delivered by Lt. Gen. Graves 
B. Erskine, USMC, commanding general, 
Fleet Marine Force Atlantic. I para- 
phrase General Erskine’s comments: 

It costs only around $300 to rehabilitate a 
typically seriously handicapped person, but 
is costs society between three hundred and 
five hundred dollars per year to maintain 
that person in idleness. It has been esti- 
mated by experts that up to 97 percent of 
all handicapped persons can be rehabilitated 
to the extent of gainful employment. 


Certainly, therefore, from an econcemic 
standpoint, rehabilitation makes sense, 
even without considering the tremendous 
intangible humanitarian factors. 

I ask unanimous eonsent, now, that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

(a) The text of a press release de- 
scribing the forthcoming national con- 
ference, including the schedule of that 
conference; 

(b) A list of the officers and advisers 
of the American Federation of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped; 

(c) A copy of Gen. Erskine’s remarks; 


(ad) A list of the officers of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped | 
NaTronat CONFERENCE ON PLACEMENT OF 
Sevrre_y Hanorcarrep To MEET IN V/AsH- 
INGTON, Marcu 25, 26, 27 


Paul A. . Strachan, national president, 
American Federation of the Pihysically 
Handicapped, today announced that the Na- 
tional Conference on Placement of Severely 
Handicapped will meet. in Washington, Na- 
tional Press Club Auditorium, 3 days, begin- 
ning Tuesday, March 25. 

The conference will dig into work poten- 
tials of arthritics, amputees, blind, cardiccs, 
cerebral paisied, deaf, epileptics, victims of 
muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, polio, 
rheumatism, and other cripplers that can 
cause up to 100-percent disability. 

This is the first time such study and in- 
vertigation has been made and it is due and 
needed, nut only because of increasing de- 
mand for manpower, but to bring together 
the physician, educator, placement officer, 
personnel expert, and others at interest in 
order to establish and develop proper proce- 
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dures to stimulate employment, ff at all 
possible, of groups of citizens hitherto care- 
lessly thrown upon the human scrap pile, 
and deemed unemployable. 

Specialists from industry, labor, veterans, 
education, placement, medicine, govern- 
ment, etc., will hold panel discussions—sem- 
inars on the problems—medical, educational, 
placement, etc., of each of the major groups 
of severely handicapped. 

Among those expected to participate in the 
conference will be Dr. William G. Lennox, 
Boston; Dr. Jerome K. Merlis, Cushing Vet- 
erans Hospital, Framingham, Mass.; Dr. 
Ephraim Roseman, Louisville; Dr. O. An- 
derson Engh, Arlington; Dr. Francis M. For- 
ster, Georgetown Medical School; Dr. Bush- 
nell Smith, Gallinger Hospital; Dr. H. L. 
Phillips, Pennsylvania Railroad; Dr. Pearce 
Bailey, National Institute Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness; Dr. Max Karl Newman, 
Detroit Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation; Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, 
Children's Rehabilitation Clinic, Cockeys- 
ville, Md.; Dr. Tiffany Lawyer, Jr., New York 
City; Dr. Jean Vivino, Kabat-Kaiser Insti- 
tute; Dr. William P. Argy, Washington; Dr. 
Ade T. Milhorat, New York City; Dr. Darrell 
C. Crain; Dr. Leroy L. Lawyer, Dr. C. R. Huf- 
nagel, and Dr. Saul Shafritz, podiatrist—all 
of Washington. 

Edward J. Stevens, Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association; Ford Foundation, New 
York City; M. E. Stone, Bendix Corp., South 
Bend; John Hennigen, personnel director, 
Capital Air Lines; Agnes M. Howard, per- 
sonnel manager, Chas. D. Briddell Corp., 
Crisfield, Md.; A. McGregor Ayer, director 
personnel, General Services, Inc., Washing- 
ton; Normal Markel, Gray Manufacturing 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; R. W. Budd, Great 
Lakes Greyhound Lines; Col. Henry A. Ber- 
liner, Engineering Research Corp., Riverdale, 
Md.; John M. Carmody, management en- 
gineer; Nathan Golden, Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America; P. D. Sanders, editor, 
Southern Planter, Richmond; D. G. Hodgens, 
Sears-Roebuck, Trenton, N. J.; R. T. Ross, 
manager, Employee Services, Central Indus- 
trial Relations Staff, Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn; B. M. McKelway, managing editor, 
Washington Evening Star; Philip L. Graham, 
publisher, Washington Post; Arthur Claren- 
don Smith, president, Sm‘th’s Transfer & 
Storage, Washington; John M. Convery, Na- 
tional Association Manufacturers, New York 
City. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director, and Charles 
E. Odell, Specialist, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Department of Labor; Dr. Verne K. 
Harvey, Medical Director, United States Civil 
Service Commission; Admiral Joel T. Boone, 
Medical Director and Joseph H. Van Shoick 
and Gerald E. Wise, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; Jack H. Pockrass, Chief of Placement, 
Army Air Forces; Nancy E. Maher, supervisor, 
selective placement, Providence office, Rhode 
Island State Employment Service; Hannah 
Baumann, selective placement interviewer, 
Manhattan industrial office, New York State 
Employment Service; Marie Barreca, selec- 
tive placement interviewer, Queens indus- 
trial office, New York State Employment 
Service; Mae Von Pein, counselor and selec- 
tive placement interviewer, Westchester 
County, New York State Employment Serv- 
ice; George Snyderman, supervisor of coun- 
seling and selective placement, Philadelphia 
area, Pennsylvania State Employment Serv- 
ice; Randolph Bruce, Jr., State supervisor of 
counseling and selective placement, Virginia 
State Employment Service; Bernice Jenkins, 
counselor, Fort Wayne office, Indiana State 
Employment Service; Lewis G. Lansing, 
State supervisor of counsel and selective 
placement, Montana State Employment 
Service; Amy Hayward, supervisor, selective 
placement, Detroit office, Michigan State 
Employment Service; Mary 8S. Archerd, State 
supervisor, selective placement, Nebraska 
State Employment Service; A. J. Buchanan, 


State supervisor of counseling and selective 
placement, Louisiana State Employment 
Service; Rose Nathenson, employment serv. 
ice, specialist, regional office, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Chicago, Ill. 

Col. E. Ijams, director rehabilita- 
tion, Veterans Foreign Wars; Ralph H. Lavers, 
director economic commission, American 
Legion; Charles Rae Jeffrey, Oral Deaf Guild, 
Lansing, Mich.; G. S. Bohlin, director, New 
York Rehabilitation Service; Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, president, Gallaudet College; Dr. 
Elena D. Gall, Hunter College; Dr. Francis 
A. Brown, American Council on Education; 
Dr. Charl Ormond Williams, former president, 
National Education Association; Dr. Carlos 
Ward, Rehabilitation Specialist, Veterans’ 
Administration; Marjorie F. Webster, presi- 
dent, Marjorie Webster Junior College. 

William Green, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Lewis G. Hines and Walter 
J. Mason, AFL; A. J. Hayes, president, and 
George %. Nelson, gener] representative, In- 
ternational Association Machinists; Philip 
Murray, president, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; David J. McDonald, secretary- 
treasurer, Steelworkers; Marx Lewis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Hatters, Cap & Millinery 
Workers; Martin Wagner, president, CIO Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers; James Mark, Jr., 
United Mine Workers; Jonas McBride, Loco- 
motive Enginemen and Firemen; James J. 
Mitchell, United Shoe Workers, CIO; George 
M. Harrison, president, Railway Clerks; Jo- 
seph A. Beirne, president, CIO Communica- 
tions Workers; David Dubinsky, president, 
Ladies’ Garment Workers; Thomas C. Carroll, 
president, Maintenance of Way Employees; 
Lee W. Minton, president, Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers; W. D. Johnson, Railway Conductors; D. A. 
Bodary, Railway Carmen; William A. Hans- 
com, CIO Oil Workers; Patrick E. Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer, Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen; Frank Fernbach, Steelworkers; 
George Brooks, Pulp, Sulphur & Paper Mill 
Workers; Walter P. Reuther, CIO Auto Work- 
ers; Arthur W. Devine, director of Labor, 
State of Rhode Island. 

A number of AFPH leaders of local organi- 
gations of handicapped throughout the coun- 
try will attend, among them being, Paul J. 
Militeello and Marlow Munns, Detroit; 
Thomas J. Keating and Dr. Joseph D. Nolan, 
Boston; Mary Krasnogor, Framingham, Mass.; 
Ralph J. Buckley, Nashua, N.H.; Roger Arnett, 
Columbus, Ind.; Charles J. Hobbins, Pitts- 
burgh; C. L. “Lanny” Knight, II, Detroit; Abe 
Klein, Philadelphia; Stanley A. Golden, 
Washington. 

Dr. Merle E. Frampton, former head, De- 
partment Physically Handicapped Education, 
Columbia University and now principal, New 
York Institute for Education of Blind, will 
chair the conference. 

Senator MATTHEW M. Nee ty, of West Vir- 
ginia, and chairman, Senate District Affairs 
Committee (Washington’s “Mayor”), will 
make the opening address. 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
National Conference on Placement of Se- 
verely Handicapped, March 25, 26, 27, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. Merle E. Frampton, chair- 
man. 

Tuesday, March 25, National Press Club 
Auditorium: 7:30 p. m., registration; 8 p. m., 
conference officially opens; program; assign- 
ment to panels. 

Wednesday, March 26, National Press Club 
Auditorium: 9 a. m., registration; 9:30 a. m., 
panel, epilepsy; panel, multiple sclerosis, 
muscular dystrophy; 12:30 p. m., recess, buf- 
fet lunch ($1.50 each) (reservation for buf- 
fet luncheon must be made in advance); 
2 p. m., panel, arthritis; panel, orthopedic 
disabilities, reports of committees; 5:30 p. m., 
recess. 

Thursday, March 27, Congressional Room, 
Willard Hotel: 9 a. m., registration; 9:30 a. m., 
panel, deafness and hard of hearing; panel, 
blindness and visual disability; 12:30 p. m. 
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recess, lunch; 2 p. m., panel, cardiovascular 
disabilities; panel, cerebral palsy; reports of 
committees; 5:30 p. m., adjournment. 
Attached press release gives a partial list 
of those participating in the conference. If 
you have not already done so, please send the 
name and address of your representative. 
Paut A. STRACHAN, 
President, 
Appress By Lt. Gen. Graves B. ERSKINE, 
USMC, PRESENTING AWARD OF MERIT TO 
Navat Arr Station, NorFOoukK, Va., IN BE- 
HALF PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT OF HANDICAPPED, FEBRUARY 29, 1952 


Mr. Chairman, Captain Hamilton, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a real privilege for me 
to participate in these ceremonies, which are 
incident to the presentation of an award of 
merit to the naval air station by the Pres- 
ident’s Committee for Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

This is a most important occasion, espe- 
cially for those who live in this State. 
I am informed that the naval air station is 
the first Federal installation or agency in 
the State of Virginia to receive the award 
of merit for oustanding work in the field of 
employment of physically handicapped 
persons. 

We of the naval service are particularly 
proud of the fact that the naval air sta- 
tion, one of our most important defense in- 
stallations, has been recugnized by the Pres- 
ident’s committee for its outstanding 
achievement in the tndustrial relations and 
employment field. 

All of us must recognize the fact that this 
award of merit has been made after careful 
scrutiny of the personnel policies, the 
methods of application of these policies 
insofar as they pertain to selective place- 
ment of handicapped workers and the re- 
sults obtained. 

Captain Hamilton, who commands this 
station; Mr. Sheek, the industrial relations 
officers; and Mr. Barry, the personnel officer, 
are deserving of congratulations and the 
highest commendation for their far-sighted 
and businesslike employment policies and 
practices. 

I am informed that 211 persons whose 
physical handicaps require special job place- 
ment are now employed on this station. In 
addition to this special group, there are 
about 423 employees working at the naval 
air station who have physical handicaps 
which do not create special job placement 
problems. 

Examining the current employment 
practices here, we find that certain job oper- 
ations at the naval air station have been 
modified so that handicapped workers may 
use skills which they possess. 

The physically handicapped do not want 
special favors. They do not want pity. 

They want only the fair opportunity to 
compete for jobs they can fill. They want an 
equal chance in life. 

Whether they receive this chance depends 
in a large part on the attitude and actions 
of every citizen in the Nation. 

The key to the whole problem is action. 

American human resources are our most 
priceless national possession. We must con- 
tinue to develop «hese resources—to train 
skilled workers, to place those who possess 
the needed qualifications in useful jobs, and 
to make wise and profitable use of all skills 
and abilities which our people possess. 

A shining example has been set here at the 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, of the apprecia- 
tion of the value of our handicapped work- 
ers. 

The experience of business and industry 
in hiring handicapped workers has clearly 
demonstrated that when these workers are 
properly placed they are efficient and 


“productive workers. A 1,500,000 physically 


handicapped workers during World War It 
helped to build the tools of war. They more 
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than earned the right to help our Nation 
build the peace. 

A recent statement, made by Mr. E. B. 
Roberts, assistant to vice president, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. is as follows: “It is 
our experience that the physically handi- 
capped worker, when properly selected and 
placed, is not only more attentive to his job, 
but meets with more determination the re- 
quirements of quality and quantity. 

“In a recent survey on the physically 
handicapped, the divisions of our corpora- 
tion reported that absenteeism was consider- 
ably less for the handicapped than for the 
physically fit; that quality, on the average, 
was better; and that quantity was equal to 
that of the physically fit.” 

The blind, the amputee, the paralytic 
whom we meet on the streets, in the market 
and in our business life must not be targets 
of our curiosity or undue sympathy. These 
people are on their own. They are willing 
and able to have the results of their services 
judged by the same standards we apply to 
workers who have no physical impairments. 

General neglect has characterized our Na- 
tion's attitude toward handicapped persons 
for years. 

If we need any proof that our Nation is 
alarmingly wasteful of its human resources, 
we have only to turn our attention to the 
difficulties which the physically handicappec 
face in finding jobs. For years, employers 
have had the short-sighted attitude that “It 
takes a whole man to do the job.” For 
some foolirh reason, it was felt that a one- 
legged man, for instance, would not be so 
suitable as a man with two legs even though 
the job meant sitsing at a workbench and 
would not require the use of legs. 

I do not believe that our country willfully 
neglects these persons. I have found that 
wherever and whenever people are informed 
of the staggering proportions of the physi- 
cally handicapped in our population—that 1 
out of 5 of our population, are partially dis- 
abled, that 1 out of 7 of our male working 
groups require vocational rehabilitation— 
there springs forth immediately a sincere 
desire to correct this situation. 

I would like to review with you something 
I said many times during 1946 and 1947 when 
I was Administrator of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration. I pointed 
out that the battlefield casualties of the 
Normandy Inva.ion beachhead were less than 
our violent highway deaths during a similar 
period at home. I also mentioned that 
civilian amputations during the entire period 
of World War II were ten times greater than 
service amputations. 

These figures which were used in 1946 and 
1947 to illustrate yesterday's problem are 
just as important today. They serve to focus 
our attention pon today's real problem, the 
civilian handicapped. As a man in uniform, 
it may seem strange for me to be empha- 
sizing the civilian handicapped. However, 
we who wear our country’s uniform are 
first of all Americans and rightfully con- 
cerned with the welfare of all our people. 
Aside from this, the civilian handicapped 
are vitally important to any military man 
who understands the besic essentials of 
supply. 

It takes men and women to provide our 
4rmed Forces with the tools of war and the 
replacement supplies for sustaining a vic- 
torious campaign. 

The handicapped veterans and civilians 
are of prime importance to our country and 
to her fighting forces whether it be peace 
or war. 

Many people have the false notion that 
proper rehabilitation is too costly a process 
for society to be able to afford. Yet, figures 
which have been given to me show that it 


costs only about $300 to rehabilitate the. 


typical seriously handicapped person, while 
it costs society between $300 and $500 per 
year to maintain that person in idleness, 


It has been estimated by experts in the 
field of rehabilitation and retraining that 
up to 97 percent of all handicapped persons 
can be rehabilitated to the extent of gain- 
ful employment. 

Economically, therefore, it is sound busi- 
ness to make taxpayers out of tax spenders. 

I do not like to present the dollar sign 
into this discussion. You cannot measure 
in terms of dollars and cents the transition 
of a human being from dependency to self- 
support and self-respect. 

It is the human resources that make a 
nation great. Mountains and forests and 
oil resources are useful, but they do not make 
a nation truly great. Neither do skyscrapers 
nor battleships nor flying fortresses. Neither 
does the atom bomb. 

It is the people of a nation who really 
count. They raise the crops. They pilot the 
planes. They create new wonders of science. 
They fight the wars and they win or lose 
the peace. 

Every civic leader and member of com- 
munity-planning organizations should ex- 
plore the proper planning possibilities of 
their community in order to expand the 
employment of the physically handicapped. 

“The employers should take an inventory 
of the minimum physical requirements of 
the jobs in their plants in order that the 
physically handicapped may be fully utilized. 
Appropriate mechanical devices should be 
installed where it is found that these de- 
vices will be productive. Special training 
should be conducted to assist handicapped 
workers in adjusting and advancing in their 
jobs. 

Let me say at this point—that it is most 
gratifying to observe that the Naval Air 
Station has set a fine example in the con- 
servation of human resources. This ex- 
ample can be profitably emulated by em- 
ployers throughout our land. 

Many of the workers employed at the 
Naval Air Station have suffered various dis- 
abilities. Yet, through their courage, te- 
nacity, and persistence they have rehabili- 
tated themselves to such an extent that they 
are self-sufficient, productive workers. Their 
accomplishments stand as a beacon light of 
inspiration to all physically handicapped 
men and women and to the people as a 
whole who, all too often, do not realize the 
latent productive powers which handicapped 
people possess. 

This contention is borne out by a recent 
statement Of Mr. E. E. Moore, vice president, 
United States Steel Co.: “We in United 
States Steel can speak with some assurance 
on the ‘handicapped’ employee. * * *® 
The so-called handicapped worker neither 
wants nor needs to be pampered. He is en- 
tirely capable of pulling his own weight on 
the industrial team and unusually eager to 
do so. * * * Observations and statistics 
both prove that, when properly placed, he 
has a better safety record and a lower ab- 
sentee rate than average. 

“The ‘handicapped’ worker properly placed 
is not han . He is not necessarily in- 
efficient, neither is he unduly encumbered, 
nor at a disadvantage. On the contrary, 
he is the living indisputable proof of the 
fact that, when it comes to performance, 
‘ability, not disability, counts’.” 

It is comforting to know that many of our 
great industries have recognized the value of 
handicapped workers, and have adopted em- 
ployment practices, similar to those in effect 
at the naval air station, which contribute 
to the conservation of our human resources. 

Historians catalog the reasons why nations 
rise and fall. I do not pretend to be an his- 
torian, but I venture to say that unless the 
best knowledge, skills and energies which 
the Nation can muster are put to the task of 
protecting and developing its human re- 
sources, unless all of the citizens have the 
opportunity to be physically well, mentaily 
alert, soundly educated, skillfully trained 
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and economically self-sustaining, unless 
these things are true, then the Nation cannot 
look forward to the future with confidence. 

If we are to reach our goal, we must make 
sure that all of our people, well and ill, 
whole and maimed, are able to share in the 
mutual benefits and in the common respon- 
sibility. 

Now, Captain Hamilton. Your hard work 
and earnest effort may largely go unnoticed 
except by those whom you have helped. You 
may receive little public attention for your 
far-sighted employment program for handi- 
capped workers. But, I know this will not 
worry you. Your real satisfaction comes 
from the gratitude of persons you have as- 
sisted and your own knowledge that you are 
building up the human resources of our 
country. 

It is a great honor for me, on behalf of the 
President's committee, to present to you this 
award of merit for outstanding achievement 
in the field of employment of handicapped 
workers. 
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Resources of the State of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARK $) 


HON. IRVING M.IVES  /) 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp additional arti- 
cles on the manifold resources of the 
State of New York, continuing the series 
dealing with the numerous advantages 
offered by the Empire State. 


Te ia ae Sad 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New YorK MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 
Leaps NATION 


New York State, recognized for more than 
a century for its manufacturing leadership, 
is noted not only for its volume of produc- 
tion but for the industry within its bound- 
aries. 

This diversification, with its attendant 
large reservoir of skilled workers, has formed 
the basis of the State’s economic stability 
throughout the years and is the keynote of 
its continued industrial rise through both 
depression and prosperity. 

Evidence of this diversity is the fact that 
the State has 430 of the 453 types of indus- 
tries recognized by the United States Bureau 
of the Census. At present more than 50,000 
manufacturing establishments are operating 
in the State, providing employment for 
2,000,000 workers, most of whom are skilled 
and semiskilled. Salaries and wages paid to 
all industrial workers in New York in 1950 
totaled $5,900,000,000. 

In 1950, the latest year for which United 
States census data are available, the State’s 
manufacturing firms added $10,506,000,000 
in value by manufacture of raw and semi- 
finished materials purchased for processing. 
This was an increase of $7,200,000,000 in 
“value added by manufacture” as compared 
with the year 1939. 

Vast as has been the industrial expansion 
of New York State, opportunities for immense 
growth are still available. Every year more 
manufacturers are becoming aware of the 
many natural and man-made industrial fa- 
cilities of the State and are opening opera- 
tions inside its borders. 

This can be attributed in large degree to 
what can be termed New York’s industrial 
climate—the rich mineral resources, un- 
equalled transportation system, large skilled 
labor population, port facilities for foreign 
trade, favorable tax program and its wealthy 
and concentrated consumer markets. 

The present day industrial complexity is 
in sharp contrast to the earlier years in New 
York State when the industrial structure 
was relatively simple. New York’s rise to 
indstrial prominence began more than a 
century ago and initially grew from the 
State’s improved transportation system, 
along with industrial inventions and the 
development of mass methods of manufac- 
ture. 

New York State continues to outrank all 
other States in the variety, extent, and value 
of its industrial output. It has the largest 
number of factories; the value of its manu- 
factured products is greater; more workers 
are employed in its factories, and the work- 
ers earn more wages than in any other 
State. 

Its industrial products fall into 15 major 
categories, in addition to many others which 
are highiy important although of lesser pro- 
portion in the general picture. 

Apparel is the largest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the State and New York produces 
nearly half of the output of the country. 
Ranking next in importance are printing and 
publishing, food, machinery—except electri- 
cal—chemicals and allied products, instru- 
ments and related products, electrical ma- 
chinery, transportation equipment, primary 
metal products, textile-mill products, fabri- 
cated-metal products, paper and allied prod- 
ucts, stone and glass products, leather, and 
furniture and fixtures. 

Among other industries the State accounts 
for two-fifths of the carbon paper and other 
typewriter supplies produced in the Nation, 
one-third of the pianos, one-third of the 
jewelry, half of the buttons, one-fifth of 
the toys, two-thirds of the dolls, and one- 
third of the pencils. 


APPAREL CENTERS: NEW YORK, ROCHESTER 


Among the State’s manufacturing indus- 
tries, the apparel trades account for one- 
fifth of the total employment, salaries and 
wages. In 1947, an estimated $5,000,000,000 
worth of clothing was produced, and in 1950, 
the apparel and related products industries 
employed almost one-quarter of all manu- 
facturing production workers in the State. 

The major part of the apparel industries 
is concentrated in New York City, which is 
the leading mass producer of apparel based 
on designs from the fashion center of the 
world, including Manhattan itself. 

Upstate, Rochester is important as a cen- 
ter of men’s clothing, and Troy as a center 
of men’s shirts and underwear. Production 
of women’s clothes is centered it New York 
City although small shops have been estab- 
lished in the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys, 
and the State total represents about three- 
fifths of the national output of dresses, 
coats, and blouses and nine-tenths of the 
fur goods. 

Printing and publishing, the second largest 
industry in the State, also is centered in 
New York City, although much of the total 
output is spread through up-State cities. 
Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, Binghamton, 
Syracuse, Utica, Niagara Falls, and Schenec- 
tady supply typesetting, engraving, electro- 
typing, and other specialized services to the 
hundreds of plants in smaller communities. 

About one-sixth of all the printing and 
publishing establishments in the United 
States are located in New York State, and 
account for over one-fourth of the Nation’s 
output. 

The large metropolitan areas of the State, 
because of their centralized positions and 
huge consumer markets, are the principal 
locations of the food industry. The largest 
canning factories and freezing plants are 
located in the Rochester and Finger Lakes 
area; the meat-packing industry is concen- 
trated principally in New York City, although 
up-State Buffalo, Rochester, and Albany have 
a@ number of slaughterhouses and plants, 
The world’s largest grain mill is at Buffalo, 
and the largest salt mine in the Western 
World covering more than 1,500 acres, is lo- 
cated 35 miles outside of Rochester. The 
five refineries in New York State account 
for about one-fifth of the sugar refining of 
the Nation. 

With Yonkers and Amsterdam a: the out- 
standing areas of manufacture, the State 
produces two-fifths of the national output 
of wool carpets and rugs and leads the Na- 
tion in value added by manufacture and 
volume of employment in that industry. 
Knit goods, woolens, and worsteds are mace 
in many sections, including the Mohawk and 
Hudson Valley areas. Important rayon fac- 
tories are in the Mohawk Valley and Buffalo 
areas, and several large cordage and twine 
plants are located in the Cortland-Auburn 
area. 

In the leather goods field, New York con- 
tinues to hold its position as one of the 
leaders in the Nation both in tanning and 
production of leather goods. As much of 
the processed leather is produced from im- 
ported skins, New York's role as the impor- 
tation center of the United States has con- 
tributed importantly to the development of 
the leather business. 

New York State is noted for chemical man- 
ufacture and research and is called the 
chemical center of the world. The indus- 
try’s resources within the State consist of 
enormous production plants, immense re- 
search facilities, and include the industry's 
management center for the entire country— 
New York City. The 1,420 establishments 
in the State producing basic chemicals cr 
manufacturing products by chemical proce 
esses comprise 14 percent of the total num- 
ber of chemical plants in the United States, 
and have an annual output estimated at 
$1,181,000,000, 10 percent of the national 
total. Leading products, according to value 
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added by manufacture, are drugs and medi- 
cines, cosmetics, perfumes, and other toilet 
preparations, synthetics and plastics, paints, 
soaps, and alkalies and acids. 


Leading New York State industries ranked 
nationally by value added by manufacture 


Value added by manu- 
facture 


Industry Rank 
of New 
Value York 
among 
States 
Apparel and related products.| $1, 647, 604, 000 
Printing and publishing in- 
dustries 
Food and kindred products-_- 
Machinery (except elect ical). 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Instruments and related prod- 
ak detects maaan cmneel 570, 424, 000 
Electrical machinery. _-......- 4, 799, 000 
‘Transportation equipment _.-- 517, 203, 000 
Primary metal products 514, 787, 000 
Textile mill products__.......- 512, 662, 000 
Fabricated metal products... .- 501, 333, 000 
Paper and allied products_---- 416, 482, 000 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 323, 732, 000 
Leather and leather products. 251, 221, 000 
Furniture and fixtures... ...-. 215, 751. 000 


1, 255, 244, 000 
1, 081, 437, 600 
728, 300, 000 
706, 414, 000 


MRC DO NOG 


Source: United States Survey of Manufactures, 1950. 


Vast MARKET LURES BUSINESS 


Among the many advantages of location 
in New York State for both manufacturers 
and distributors is the diversity and number 
of its markets. 

Although twenty-ninth in size in the 
country, New York State is the largest center 
of import and distribution in the Western 
Hemisphere and has the most concentrated, 
discriminating, and wealthy consumer mar- 
ket in the world. 

Almost a quarter of the Nation lives within 
250 miles of New York City, itself the world’s 
greatest single market. Of this number, 
14,830,192 were counted in the 1950 census 
in New York State, and several additional 
millions live in adjacent States and adjoin- 
ing provinces of Canada. 

With such a large and varied consumer 
market within easy reach, New York State 
manufacturers are assured of the advantage 
of a ready market. In addition, the State's 
well-developed tran3portation. system per- 
mits prompt service to meet the demands 
of the market. 

As significant as the number of residents 
in the State is the amount of purchasing 
power. New York is one of the high income 
areas of the country. Its yearly income, re- 
ceipts by individuals, is well above the $28,- 
000,000,000 mark. Evidence of its place in 
the country’s economic picture is the high 
average per capita income, $1,864 in 1950. 
This was the third highest in the 48 States 
and $428 above the national average. 

In 1950, an all-time high total of 580,000 
business firms was reached in the State— 
130,000 more than before World War II and 
170,000 above the wartime low. Of this num- 
ber 56,000 were manufacturing firms, 240,000 
were retail trade establishments, 110,000 
service establishments, 33,000 wholesale trade 
companies and 58,000 firms in finance, in- 
surance, and real estate. 


PLANT SITES QUALIFY FOR DISPERSAL PLAN 


New York State has thousands of safe de- 
fense plant sites, located away from potential 
target areas, yet on railroad lines and close 
enough to large industrial centers to provide 
ready sources of labor and operating facili- 
ties. This has been determined after a pre- 
liminary survey of the entire State by the 
New York State Department of Commerce. 

The survey, admittedly incomplete, turned 
up 1,785 sites available for new industrial 
plants. Of these 1,712, each with areas of 
25 acres or more, are located 10 or more miles 
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from present industrial target concentra- 
tions. The remaining 73 sites are less than 
10 miles from such concentrated areas, but 
still considered safe on the basis of Federal 
standards for defense plants dispersal. Each 
site listed is situated within 1,000 yards of 
a railroad. More detailed surveys, the State 
Department of Commerce states, will reveal 
many hundreds of additional appropriate 
sites. 

“The result of this preliminary survey,” 
reported Commissioner Harold Keller, of the 
Department, “may appear startling to the 
many people who consider New York because 
of its industrial supremacy as thickly popu- 
lated with factories. The fact is that New 
York has an abundance of ‘wide-open spaces’ 
that qualify as excellent locations for new 
defense industry. The Empire State has 
7,000 miles of railroad routes, and 85,000 
miles of highways, both essential to industry 
and running through open country, but still 
close enough to market areas that offer 
power, water and other facilities as well as 
manpower requiring no new housing.” 

Until recently national industrial dispersal 
policy held that the only safe locations for 
new defense plants would be in undeveloped 
areas where existing industry would not in- 
vite enemy air attack. However, the diffi- 
culties of operating plants so located led to a 
revision of policy and the development of the 
present market area concept. Thus current 
dispersal policy, as outlined by National Pro- 
duction Authority and the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, permits construction of 
new and expanded defense production facili- 
ties closer to existing industrial concentra- 
tions, but beyond the danger radius of 10 
miles. 

The market area concept of industrial dis- 
persal, the State Department of Commerce 
emphasizes, does not involve a change in cur- 
rent industrial location practices in New 
York State. The preference of industry for 
sites in the outlying sections of individual 
market areas has been increasingly manifest 
in the State for over a decade, refiecting a 
definite trend toward decentralization rather 
than dispersal. 

The Department points out that the State 
has a number of integrated market areas, 
capable of absorbing and supporting new ce- 
fense plants. These areas are already served 
by a modern transportation network, have 
forces of skilled and semiskilled labor and 
are close to the sources of materials and sup- 
plies needed for the operation of new plants, 
Recent locations in the State, such as West- 
inghouse Electric at Eimira and Bath, Sono- 
tone Corp. at Cold Spring, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Co, at Wellsville, Ameri- 
can Hardware Co. at Hornell and General 
Electric at Utica and Liverpool, attest to the 
desirability of locations in New York State's 
market areas. 

With the State’s huge industrial establish- 
ment a8 a source of supply, with its super- 
lative rail, highway and air transport system, 
its host of small businesses available for sub- 
contracting and a skilled labor force second to 
none, New York's inventory of available sites 
for plant dispersal take on added significance 
for the defense production program. 


Army Procurement and Small Business 


BEMARES % 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON Z 
OF CONNECTICUT oe 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, agen- 
cies of the Federal Government have had 


some difficulty in determining what is 
and what is not small business. I find 
now that the Springfield ordnance dis- 
trict of the Army has made such a de- 
termination, and I ‘believe this fact 
would be of invaluable interest to the 
Members of Congress. 

If a firm in your congressional district 
is of the magnitude in production facil- 
ity and employment strength of Repub- 
lic Steel, it is entitled to favored consid- 
eration on the basis of “small business 
assistance.” 

Let me cite you the case history of two 
contract bids and awards, one of which 
substantiates the classification of Repub- 
lic Steel as a small business enterprise. 

The Winsted Manufacturing Co., em- 
ploying approximately 20 people, has 
been engaged in the manufacture of 
scythes since 1782. Progress in the de- 
velopment of power machinery has 
brought about a decline in the market 
for hand scythes, and this firm was anx- 
ious to participate in the defense pro- 
gram to save its plant and personnel 
and to contribute to the Nation’s welfare. 

Having been advised by Springfield 
ordnance district that bids were being 
advertised on forgings for 357,000 barrels 
for the M-1 rifie, the Winsted Manufac- 
turing Co. submitted a bid prior to the 
expiration date of December 21, 1951. 
The price bid was 87 cents per barrel, and 
the only condition attached to the bid 
was to the effect that delivery would be 
made 30 working days after receipt of 
steel. It was stated by the Winsted Man- 
ufacturing Co. that the steel would be 
purchased from the Republic Steel Co. if 
the bid was accepted. The next lowest 
bid was in the amount of $1.25 per bar- 
rel. The other bidders were Bethlehem 
Steel & Peck, Stowe & Wilcox, of South- 
ington, Conn. 

Although all three bidders had con- 
formed to all conditions of the bid an- 
nouncement, none was certified at the 
bid opening, but rather an announce- 
ment was made that bids would be kept 
open until December 26 to allow Mid- 
West Forge, of Cleveland, and Republic 
Steel, of Buffalo, extra time because of 
mail delays. On this date—December 
26—bids were opened and Republic 
Steel was found to have bid one-tenth 
of a cent higher than Winsted Manu- 
facturing Co. with steel delivery guar- 
anteed. It is significant that Winsted 
was to procure steel from this same 
source for this contract. It is astound- 
ing to note that despite the slightly 
higher bid, Republic Steel was ccrtified 
for the contract. 

A representative of Winsted Manu- 
facturing Co. appealed to Mr. Atherton, 
the small business representative at 
Springfield, who stated in effect that 
there was nothing he could do. When 
this matter was brought to my atten- 
tion, my office arranged an appointment 
for Mr. Jackson, of the Winsted Manu- 
facturing Co., with George L. Noble, head 
of small business in the Army Ordnance 
branch in the Pentagon. Mr. Noble 
called Springfield to request that no final 
action be taken on this bid until he 
visited there on January 9. Despite this 
request, the Awards Board assigned the 
contract to Republic Steel on January 
7. When Mr. Noble was unable to reach 
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Springfield on January 9, because of an 
accident, the contract was let the same 
afternoon to Republic Steel. 

Immediately after this sequence of 
events, Mr. Jackson was informed of a 
prime contract being offered for the 
manufacture of M-1 rifles, and requested 
information as to the bidders in order to 
pursue subcontract work for the forging 
operations. Colonel Kibbler at Spring- 
field Ordnance refused this information 
stating that Mr. Noble had ordered it 
withheld from prospective subcon- 
tractors. 

Even in the face of these rebuffs to a 
legitimate small business concern, Mr. 
Jackson sought information relating to 
future bids for M-1 rifle gun barrels. He 
was told by Mr. Noble on January 15 tl_at 
no such procurement was being con- 
sidered as of that time, but he—Mr. 
Jackson—would be notified of the next 
bid opportunity. Personal checking 
periodically after this time resulted in 
the same answer being given—Spring- 
field Ordnance was not seeking bids on 
that article at the time. 

On February 5 Mr. Jackson discovered 
that a bid invitation, No. ORD-19-058- 
52-127 was issued on January 10 for the 
same gun barrels. It is important to 
note that the date of issuance was 5 days 
prior to Mr. Noble’s assurance that no 
such bid invitation was contemplated. 
The closing date for bids was January 
30, which precluded the Winsted Manu- 
facturing Co. from bidding as this in- 
vitation had not come to their attention 
until February 5. I have in my file a 
copy of that bid announcement with the 
dates clearly stated thereon. 

Here are two evident breaches of good 
faith on the part of the Springfield 
ordnance district. The first is, in my 
opinion, more than that. It is a viola- 
tion of the statutes governing the award- 
ing of contracts, and of regulations pre- 
scribed to assist small business. 

Let me quote a very appropriate sec- 
tion from Military Production News of 
February 18. This is a bulletin issued 
by the Department of Defense, Indus- 
trial Services Branch: 

Item 2-11. Bid contract awards to small 
business: By ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, advertised bid contracts may be awarded 
to small business even at above low bid, 
“when such action is in the public interest” 
or when Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion and the contracting agency jointly de- 
termine that it is “in the interest of mo- 
bilizing full productive capacity, or in the 
interest of the national defense program.” 
Opportunity may be given unsuccessful 
bidders in the small-business class to match 
the low bid, making it possible to split up 
contracts at no additional cost to the 
Government. 

If this is evidence of the solicitude on 
the part of the Army for small business, 
it is time Congress reexamined the en- 
tire defense program as it effects the 
industrial program. When Republic 
Steel, with its many thousands of em- 
ployees, is favored over the Winsted 
Manufacturing Co. with 20 employees, 
an investigation into procurement prac- 
tices is long overdue. Perhaps the fly 
in the ointment was that the Winsted 
Manufacturing Co. was to privately 
finance any expansions needed. If there 
is evidence anywhere in America that 
individual initiative still exists, Govern- 
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ment agencies are quick to counteract 
this trend for fear that dependence upon 
government will not expand. 

The Procurement Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services is being 
advised of this mater, and an investi- 
gation should be undertaken by them 
immediately. 


The Railroad Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp four edito- 
rials dealing with the existing strike on 
certain of the railroads, and with the 
threat of the strike extending. 

The first is an editorial entitled ‘““Gov- 
ernment’s Strike,” published in the 
Washington Post; the second, an edito- 
rial entitled “The Railroad Strike,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal; the 
third, an editorial entitled “The Long 
Dispute,” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune; and, fourth, an editorial 
entitled “Behind the Rail Crisis,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times. Each of 
these editorials appeared in the respec- 
tive issues of March 11, 1952. 

Mr. President, I simply want to say 
that had the administration, 18 months 
ago, accepted what I think is the only 
sound procedural solution of the prob- 
lem of threatened railroad strikes, name- 
ly, arbitration, the American people 
would not now be confronted with the 
present very serious crisis in the railroad 
industry. 

There being no objection, the four edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 11, 
1952] 
GOVERNMENT'S STRIKE 

The strike of three railroad operating 
unions against the New York Central System 
can be laid pretty largely at the door of the 
administration. The walk-out is a desperate 
move on the part of men who feel they have 
nothing to lose from this drastic method of 
focusing public attention on their plight. 
The railroads have been under Army control 
since the summer of 1950. Thus the primary 
responsibility for attempting to work out a 
settlement of the 3-year-old dispute between 
labor and management has devolved and now 
devolves upon the administration. It has 
hitherto neglected its duty miserably. 

That is not to say that this newspaper 
condones the strike. At best, it is an incon- 
venience foisted upon innocent passengers; 
at worst, it could spread into a Nation-wide 
tie-up that in the national interest would 
call for a court injunction. Will the strike 
actualy become a national emergency? That 
depends upon whether union leaders stick 
to what is apparently their plan of striking 
one railroad at a time, or whether the walk- 
out gets out of hand. 

At any rate, an interesting legal point is 
presented. The unions have gone through 
all the procedures prescribed in the Railway 
Labor Act. They gave ample warning of their 
intent to strike. Yet the railroads are under 


Government control. Does this fact make a 
strike illegal, even though the railroad com- 
panies continue to receive their revenues? 

The striking unions could, of course, have 
accepted management's offer, as, indeed, one 
operating union, the trainmen, did last 
spring. Rightly or wrongly, however, the 
unions feel that this offer is discriminatory, 
particularly in the matter of the 40-hour 
week. And there is nothing presently in the 
law which binds the unions to accept a set- 
tlement which they oppose. 

Much of the present trouble stems from 
the manner in which a presidential emer- 
gency board was appointed last fall in the 
firemen’s dispute. Members were selected oy 
the White House without reference to the 
union or to the National Mediation Board. 
The union objected to two of the three mem- 
bers, but they were appointed anyway. The 
union then refused to accept the board’s 
recommendations, noting that they closely 
paralleled management's offer. 

Unquestionably, there has been more than 
a little intransigence on the part of the 
unions. This, however, is not the point. 
The point is that the administration, having 
intervened in the dispute, flubbed its job 
altogether. After the emergency board had 
made its report, there was still time to try 
to put the dispute in new hands. This 
newspaper suggested that Secretary of Labor 
Tobin might have made an appropriate 
mediator, and that only relatively little give 
and take would be required. But the ad- 
ministration studiously ignored the problem. 

There still may be time for a new effort 
to get labor and management together; in- 
deed, it is hard to see how the strike can be 
settled without such an effort, unless, of 
course, thei. is recourse to sheer force—and 
that would breed new resentments. More 
fundamentally, however, we think it is time 
for Cont ess to take a hand in revising the 
Railway Labor Act. Disputes which tie up 
major arteries of transportation are intoler- 
able. Seemingly the only way to bring both 
unions and managements to resolve their 
differences within the act is to institute us 
a last resort a form of limited compulsory 
arbitration that would be binding on both 
sides. That would give new impetus to that 
long-neglected process—coliective bargain- 
ing—and it would bypass the sort of White 
House ineptitude that has helped create the 
y resent mess. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of March 11, 
1952] 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


In so badly muddled a situation as that 
in which labor relations on the railroads 
are now, it would be foolhardy for an out- 
sider to attempt to say who is right and 
who is wrong. But we think a few perti- 
nent observations can be made. 

For one thing, it is clear that Congress 
and the President have had too much faith 
in an old wartime authority of the Govern- 
ment to seize the railroads as a means of 
keeping trains moving in a time of national 
emergency. In only some vaguely legal or 
nominal sense have the railroads been in 
the Government's possession since their seiz- 
ure in August of 1950. They have since 
been and are now being operated by railroad 
men for the account of the railroad com- 
panies. Fictitiously, the Army is in charge 
of the rail lines. 

So there is some basis for the statement of 
D. B. Robertson, head of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, in 
reply to a reporter’s question whether the 
present walkout in the Middle West was a 
strike against the Government. He said: 
“The Government will have to answer 
whether this is a strike against it or against 
the railroad managements. We don’t know 
who our employers are.” 

On the cther hand, the official joint state- 
ment issued in Cleveland by the heads of 
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the three striking unions contains some mis- 
leading half truths. It asserts that the train- 
operating employees remained at work after 
the carriers had rejected their offer to ar- 
bitrate, doing so at a great sacrifice to them- 
selves, because they have received no nego- 
tiated increase since 1948. This ignores the 
fact that in December of 1950 the top officers 
of the four train crew brotherhoods ap- 
proved terms of settlement which included 
wage increases. 

The settlement was rejected by the divi- 
sion chairmen of the brotherhoods, whose 
approval was required. One of their objec- 
tions was that the December agreement pro- 
posed to postpone application of the 40-hour 
week to yardmen. The division chairmen 
demanded that it be made effective at once 
and that greater wage increases be granted 
than those which their superior officers had 
approved. Months later the trainmen’s 
brotherhood settled for higher wages and 
agreed that the 40-hour week for yardmen 
should be deferred. 

It follows that the engineers, firemen, and 
conductors have been without any increase 
in wage scales this long time by their own 
choice. But the dispute is complicated by 
the desire of railroad management to open 
up certain of the existing work rules, which 
have an important bearing on weekly or 
monthly earnings under any pay scale. And 
unconfirmed reports have represented the 
unions as preparing to demand work rules 
more expensive to the companies than those 
now in force. 

Assistant Secretary of the Army Bendetsen 
has announced that the Government is con- 
sidering appropriate action in case the strike 
continues or spreads. Presumably this 
means asking for a court injunction against 
the strikers or any railroad employees who 
might join them. It would be still more 
appropriate, we think, if the Government 
should first retire from its foolish position 
of nominal and futile possession of the rail- 
roads. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 11, 1952] 


THE LONG DISPUTE 


The strike of 5,000 engineers, conductors, 
and firemen which has crippled rail service 
in the West is the outcome of disputes go- 
ing back 3 years. The issues are compli- 
cated, so much so that in the area of 
changes in work rules the public has not 
even been presented with the facts essential 
for a judgment. The whole picture is con- 
fused by the fact that the railroads have 
technically been in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment since August 1950. The processes 
of the Railway Labor Act, which so long or- 
dered the settlement of disputes, have been 
exhausted and have hardly left a memory of 
how they worked or what they involved. The 
three key unions are now striking against 
the Government; yet the fact of Government 
possession is so much a formality and a 
fiction that what ought to be decisive in- 
fluence against any stoppage has lost much 
of its effectiveness. 

The strike itself cannot be permitted to 
continue or expand; for even a stoppage lim- 
ited in geographic area extends its effects 
widely through the economy, and especially 
in a time when a great national effort has ab- 
sorbed the normal slack. Any interference 
with rail transport is a dangerous undertak- 
ing, the full consequences of which cannot 
be foreseen. A single shipment of military 
supplies delayed or diverted can mean a 
difference between life and death in some 
remote part of the world. 

Something of advantage may emerge nev- 
ertheless, to gild the bitter pill of the unicns’ 
reckless action. The whole situation of the 
railroads deserves the attention and ccn- 
cern of the public; yet it has been obscured 
and covered up by the passage of time. 
There are questions for which answers must 
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be found. Why did the Railway Labor Act 
fail Why has Government possession been 
allowed to continue for so long and to be 
so sterile in achieving a settlement? Why 
has bitterness been heaped on bitterness, 
and confusion on confusion, until any clear 


resolution of the dispute seems more distant - 


than at the start? Obviously the answers 
to these questions go deeper than technical 
or legal considerations; they touch the quali- 
ty of the leadership and the moral authority 
of the Democratic administration. Even as 
the public gropes for a cure it knows that 
responsibility for the disease rests at the 
highest levels. 

[From the New York Times of March 11, 

1952] 
BEHIND THE Rat. Cxisis 

The Department of Justice is planning to 
ask for a court order, restraining the three 
railroad brotherhoods which called a strike 
on the New York Central lines west of Buf- 
falo and halted yard operations in the St. 
Louis terminal, from extending the walkout 
and directing them to order the 5,000 engi- 
neers, firemen, and conductors to restore 
service. No doubt the court will grant the 
request promptly. It is expected that union 
compliance will be just as prompt, for ap- 
parently the brotherhoods have chosen this 
method of testing their status under what 
they term as the “token” Government seizure 
of August 1950, when a strike threat made 
this step unavoidable. 

Whatever the outcome of the Justice De- 
partment’s action, no matter how strongly 
the court upholds the temporary restraining 
order, or in what language it may condemn 
the strike, it is well to remember that this 
will only determine one important segment 
of a complicated dispute that is nearly 3 
years old and that has confronted the Gov- 
ernment with several crises. 

In its broadest scope the dispute embraced 
demands for the 40-hour, 5-day week at the 
same pay as the 48-hour, 6-day week for 
switchmen and yardmen, wage increases for 
men in road service, and changes in certain 
operating rules. A “memorandum of agree- 
ment” signed at the White House in Decem- 
ber 1950, by the four union chiefs and man- 
agement spokesmen was repudiated later by 
the brotherhoods’ general chairmen. Last 
May the trainmen pulled out of the dispute 
and made a separate settlement based large- 
ly on the White House memorandum, but 
the unions now on strike have held out. 

This series of disputes has run the gamut 
of all the machinery of the Railway Labor 
Act with little result except to exacerbate 
feelings on both sides. A Senate Labor Sub- 
committee held hearings and tried its hand 
at mediation, but with little result. There 
have been innumerable conferences by the 
parties across the table and with the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. Still, for three 
brotherhoods at least, the underlying dis- 
pute remains. It is no longer a matter 
of wages but of working rules. These are 
held dearly by the unions, which claim they 
were won as a result of 50 years’ struggle. 
The carriers maintain that some rules are 
obsolete, retard efficient operation and, in 
effect, comprise “feather-bedding.” 

Would not arbitration, then, be the best 
Way out? For several of the disputed rules 
that was what the trainmen agreed to most 
reluctantly last May. The arbitral award was 
not to the union's liking, but it is abiding by 
the decision. However, the other three or- 
ganizations still refuse to submit these rules 
to similar adjudication and, instead, have 
proposed, at one time or another, that the 
entire dispute, including wages, be arbi- 
trated or that a settlement be made on the 
basis of wages alone, excluding possible rules 
changes. 

The dispute over arbitration has become so 
complicated that it would seem an arbiter 
was required to decide the questions which 


should be arbitrated. This is obvious because 
both sides realize that any deviation from 
the already existing arbitral award made in 
the trainmen's case would compel the car- 
riers to modify that award and so it is easy 
to understand why the carriers are loath to 
make a possible move in that direction. 
This impasse, it seems to us, can be broken, 
as we stated in this space last September, 
only by the direct action of President Tru- 
man. The dispute has outworn all the law’s 
machinery. Unless new faces are brought 
into the picture, unless men of the highest 
technical efficiency and probity and who 
have not hitherto been entangled in the 
dispute are named by the President to inves- 
tigate the case in all its ramifications, the 
dispute will continue from crisis to crisis, 
further endangering the Railway Labor Act 
and resulting in additional deterioration of 
labor-management relations, 





Retirement of Capt. Rhoda Milliken 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT Gy 





OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Washing- 
torn Daily News of last Thursday. It is 
one of the many tributes paid to Capt. 
Rhoda Milliken, head of the women’s 
bureau of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 

Captain Milliken has raised to the dig- 
nity of a professional department the 
bureau which she heads. She has 
studied the work of such departments 
here and abroad. She was called to Fort 
Worth, Tex., to organize a similar bu- 
reau there. 

In selecting the women to work in the 
department, she has gradually raised 
qualifications until she has a force of 
trained, understanding policewomen 
whose work is outstanding among cities 
all over the country. 

Further proof of the record in which 
the citizens of Washington hold her is 
given by the League of Women Voters, 
who list her as qualified to fill the va- 
cancy on the Board of District Com- 
missioners created by the retirement of 
Commissioner Young. Members of Con- 
gress who deal with District matters are 
always appreciative of fine work done 
by District employees. We especially 
wish at this time to commend an out- 
standing public servant, and to wish her 
well, while expressing our regret at the 
fact that she feels she must leave the 
position she has filled so capably and 
humanely. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CaPr. RHODA MILLIKEN 

Forthright, intelligent Capt. Rhoda Milli- 
ken, Washington's No. 1 policewoman, has 
asked for voluntary retirement. She's going 
to Cape Ann, Mass., and build a little home 
overlooking the Atlantic. 

She won't write a book. She hasn't kept 
a diary. She's retiring at an early age be- 
cause she believes it’s good for an individual 
and good for an organization if the top brass 
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doesn't sit around, “waiting till they're 100 
years old before they get out.” 

Captain Milliken is a pioneer. She went 
into police work when the use of women as 
Officers was still in the tryout stage. 

She has seen a lot of things happen here. 
For example, end of uncontrolled baby 
brokerage and strengthening of adoption 
safeguards; a new juvenile court law; new 
child labor law; reorganization of the Pub- 
lic Welfare Department. 

For 10 years Captain Milliken has been 
working hopefully on plans for a new and 
modern woman's bureau. This has not been 
built. When it is built, she says modern 
architectural developments will make it a 
more efficient and more humane place for 
confinement of women and children. No 
bars, but “very firm” windows; no radiators 
for frenzied drunks to tear out and toss 
around detention rooms. 

Captain Milliken is the very finest type of 
police officer, feminine or otherwise. We 
know she will be missed here, but we hope 
she enjoys to the fullest her well-earned 
leisure years ahead in her little house over- 
looking the Atlantic. 








Willingness To Pay Taxes (Q 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE N 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in keep- 
ing with the spirit and intent of the 
resolution from the town of Newport, 
Vt., read in the Senate today by the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FPLanpers], I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, a very penetrating article on 
the tax problem by Walter Lippmann, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning. In offering this article 
for the Recorp, I endorse the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Lippmann. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Topay anpD ToMorRow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
WILLINGNESS TO PAY TAXES 


After a bit of traveling back and forth 
across the country, I would say that poli- 
ticians and candidates and also mere states- 
men will need to appraise correctly the effect 
of the accumulating taxes. The effect is a 
complicated one to unravel. But for a be- 
ginning my impression is that the tax issue 
does not yet turn upon the people's ability 
to pay: It turns on their willingness to pay— 
on their growing resistance to the mounting 
demands of the Federal Government. 

Taxes, particularly the very visible income 
taxes, have reached a point where they are 
biting—not every family by a count of heads, 
but a great mass of the people, a big majority 
of them. High taxes are no longer the griev- 
ance of the rich and the very well-to-do. 

The American tax burden, which 4s now 
above 30 percent of the national income, is 
already beyond the limit which Colin Clark 
estimated as safe if inflation is to be pre- 
vented. He fixed the limit at 25 percent. 
There is a wide agreement among men quali- 
fied to Judge that Colin Clark’s theory is cor- 
rect and that when the tax take rises toward 
40 percent it is impossible to control infla- 
tion even with a balanced budget and a firm 
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control of credit. Undoubtedly there is a 
feeling in this country of apprehension 
which is a kind of practical confirmation of 
Clark’s theory. Yet, despite all this, it can 
not be said in the face of our abounding 
prosperity and the luxurious standard of the 
life of such great masses of the people that 
the taxes today are causing real hardship 
for many. The people could and would, if 
they felt they had to, stand a much greater 
burden. 

This is not, however, the main point of 
the situation today. The main point about 
taxes in a free country is that the people’s 
willingness to pay is, when taxes are at high 
levels the critical consideration. Not only 
France but many other countries illustrate 
this conclusion. Now the willingness of our 
people to pay is being much reduced by two 
highly charged negative currents. One is 
the series of stories of corruption, most par- 
ticularly those which allege favoritism and 
dishonesty in collecting the very taxes that 
so many people are sweating so hard to pay. 
The other is a very considerable distrust and 
doubt of the wisdom and of the probable 
success of the foreign policies which call for 
so much money. 

I do not have the impression that there is 
any articulate general demand for a differ- 
ent policy—for carrying the war into China 
or for withdrawing within our oceanic fron- 
tiers. It seems to me, rather, that there is 
a wide feeling that President Truman means 
pretty well and would like very much to do 
the right thing but that somehow nothing 
ever turns out as well as the official adver- 
tisements promised when the big sacrifices 
are being sold to the people. 

The President’s inability to bring the 
Korean war to any definite conclusion is, I 
believe, the main source of the discontent. 
It is no more than my own personal opinion 
but I feel reasonably sure myself that the 
manner in which the administration has 
allowed the negotiations to be handled has 
been having a subtle but highly demoralizing 
effect on the confidence of the people. They 
are not appreciating the haggling around 
the fringes of the real issues in Korea. 

I may overestimate this particular discon- 
tent because I feel strongly about the Korean 
affair. But there is little doubt that there is 
enough discontent centering around taxes 
and foreign policy to support a partisan and 
factional assault on the soft underbeily of 
the budget—on the eight billions for coun- 
tries abroad who have no votes in the elec- 
toral college. The assault would be sus- 
tained by a certain feeling of justification 
because the Truman administration has been 
announcing the dawn of a new day too often 
and threatening the end of the world when- 
ever it needs more money. There is also a 
powerful influence emanating from those 
who have learned how fragile, how narrow 
the margins of safety are in our complicated 
operations from Japan around through For- 
mosa to Indochina and across the Middle 
East to north Africa and to France and Ger- 
many. There is not a government among 
our leading allies which rests on a reliable 
working majority. 

There is much truth in the feelings that 
rise from all this and it seems most probable 
to me that events will compel—as Lisbon 
already indicates—a far-reaching revision of 
important aspects of the Truman-Acheson 
policies. But it would be very dangerous 
indeed—more dangerous than it would be 
advisable to say—if these feelings led to a 
blind and impetuous revolt in Congress 
against the appropriations for foreign aid, 
to butcher’s cuts which would afford no 
noticeable relief to the American taxpayer 
but could very easily rupture the thin mar- 
gins in a key country like France. 

Congress should not take such a gamble. 
It is a bad bet to risk so much to win so very 
little. Congress should vote the full sums 
asked, and without crippling amendments 


or too much flery speechmaking. Congress 
should do that not because the present pol- 
icy is in all respects well founded or wisely 
administered. The money should be voted 
this spr:ng because Congress, and the Repub- 
licans in particular, should not take the re- 
sponsibility of wrecking a policy which they 
do not now have the power to alter con- 
structively. 

They should do everything to avoid a 
crack-up of the existing structure at a time 
when for so many long months ahead we 
cannot hope to have an administration 
which is strong enough to revise the policy 
where it needs it, or to pick up and mend 
the pieces if there is a crack-up. 


The 1952 Elections (7) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN ~ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Thinking It Over,” written by 
Austin V. Wood, and published in the 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal of March 
1, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THINKING It OvER 
(By Austin V. Wood) 


As this presidential year of 1952 edges its 
way toward final decision next November, 
more and more of our political leaders ven- 
ture into reckless statements of why this or 
that candidate can or cannot win. 

In their zealous efforts to analyze existing 
conditions in terms of votes, they too often 
forget the all-important factor that upsets 
many election forecasts—the grassroot senti- 
ments of the rank and file of the American 
people. 

An example of this is the widely regarded, 
nonprofit Dunn Survey, of Greenwich, 
Conn. This survey foresaw quite accurately 
the outcome of the 1948 Presidential election. 
On the basis of past performance, the nat- 
ural inclination would be to accept its find- 
ings at greater worth than many of the other 
surveys which were completely fooled by the 
outcome. 

The Dunn Survey, almost a year before the 
votes are cast, says Mr. Truman, or his hand- 
picked candidate, will be elected President. 
The Senate will continue to be Democratic. 

The analysis pays no concern to public 
thinking on such matters as administration 
scandals, or with the great and troublesome 
questions raised by Mr. Truman’s foreign 
policy, or with the astronomical Federal 
budget and its inflationary influences. It 
simply does not believe that these questions 
will influence one way or another the con- 
siderations it sees as the controlling factor. 

To the Dunn Survey, there is only one face 
tor—the Federal payroll vote. This vote 
sees only one issue, namely that of staying 
in office. The survey predicts that this will 
be the marginal vote which will determine 
the way the election goes. This year it will 
make up the difference between the 40 per- 
cent popular vote which might be expected 
to go to the Democratic Party, and the 54 
percent of the popular vote (less any defect- 
ion by the Couth), which Mr. Truman, or his 
hand-picked candidate very likely’ will re- 
ceive. 
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Records would indicate that administra- 
tions of the past two decades have followed 
largely the strange thesis of tax and tax, 
spend and spend, elect and elect. This stands 
out as one of the compelling reasons for con- 
tinuing the easy-money, inflationary poli- 
cies, big budgets and big spendings. A 
strong, active and reliable Federal payroll 
vote no doubt plays the all-important part 
in the Truman administration’s campaign 
plans. 

I have no doubt that if the Republican 
campaign this year resembles those of the 
past two Presidential elections the Dunn 
Survey will turn out to be 100 percent right. 
Only an aroused people can defeat the over- 
whelming political machine that has been 
built up by the Administration over the 
past number of years, and our people may 
be aroused only by a campaign in which the 
issues are clearly drawn and clearly, fully, 
and publicly debated. 

If, however, Republicans and Democrats 
alike are sincerely desirous of cleansing the 
stench from the nation’s political house and 
are willing to dedicate their lives to that 
task, then no political machine, no group of 
officeholders, no organized minorities can 
stop them. 

The American people can, if they will, 
crack the normal 40 percent popular vote 
taken for granted by the administration. 
Early registration returns from all parts of 
the country show decisive defections in the 
number of persons who will blindly vote to 
continue in the office the present inept ad- 
ministration. Rumblings of positive anti- 
administration actions grow louder and 
louder in the so-called Solid South. In all 
sections of our country, prominent Demo- 
crats join in warning to their party leaders 
of a likely debacle at the polls. 

To achieve the goal there must be an 
emphasis upon the great and grave issues of 
the day. It must be made evident without 
question that a new leadership will be, in 
fact, a different leadership. It must be 
shown clearly that all the evils of the ad- 
ministration will be rooted out to be replaced 
with vision and the decision necessary to 
safeguard the nation. 

This is the only hope for a great awak- 
ening by Americans today. Great majorities 
of both Republicans and Democrats want 
only the opportunity to register their great 
disgust—the privilege which has been denied 
them too song during the past two decades. 


National Misrepresents Escalator Clause 
Issue fo» 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS A 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an article appearing in the Northern 
Light. This is the official publication 
of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. 

Mr. Speaker, this article refutes some 
of the very unfair criticisms of the es- 
calator clause—H. R. 4981—which I in- 
troduced. 

These criticisms have been made by 
people who are not interested in the real 
welfare of the rank-and-file postal and 
civil-service employees, but in their own 
jobs, 
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The escalator clause is so simple and 
workable that for that very reason it 
may be hard to pass. We are used to 
red tape, double talk, and time and labor- 
consuming methods, and the direct, sim- 
ple approach meets with distrust and 
suspicion. 

The article follows: 


NATIONAL MISREPRESENTS ESCALATOR CLAUSE 
IssuE 


The February issue of the Union Postal 
Clerk contains a statement by the national 
executive committee against escalator 
clauses. To support their argument against 
such clauses, they publish a table analyzing 
what would have happened if such clauses 
had been in effect since 1939. In explanation 
they assert that the chart “illustrates how 
adversely the St. George amendment would 
operate had it been adopted.” The St. 
George amendment was made last session of 
Congress and provides $50 for every point of 
change in the price index of BLS to be ad- 
justed semiannually. The chart takes our 
to. automatic grade as of July 1, 1951, or 
$4,070 and then they work it backwards to 
show that on May 1, 1943, that amendment 
would provide $970 annual salary. 

To so illustrate this amendment without 
any further explanation illustrates how un- 
fair our executive committee can be when 
it argues an issue. More illustrative of the 
action of the amendment could have been 
shown by beginning at 1939 and adding $50 
for every point of rise in the index to give 
you a figure of present salary of $6,600. The 
method used of working backwards is not 
only not realistic, it is blatantly unfair 
portrayal, which no other opponents to such 
clauses would stoop to use. In itself, it 
constitutes no argument against that amend- 
ment, but rather illustrates most pointedly 
to what lengths the committee will stoop to 
just support a decision. As our leaders, 
their bounden duty on such an important 
issue is to bring out forcefully what they 
honestly think on the issue. The member- 
ship cannot be helped in arriving at a de- 
cision by such micrepresentation. 

Possibly the committee’s decision against 
these clauses is a right decision. However, 
in view of the arguments against these 
clauses which have appeared, we believe 
members should be shown some shortcom- 
ings in these arguments. No one has as yet 
analyzed the clauses to really show how we 
would have fared if we had been under the 
clauses. For example, between 1939 and 
present day there has been six raises in 
postal salary, counting the bonus of 1943. 
But between these raises there has been long 
gaps of time in which postal employees were 
the victims of inflationary prices. To be 
fair about escalator clauses, a month to 
month analysis giving a grand total of money 
earned under such a clause and the method 
used of salary adjustment would bring out 
the true light as to whether we would have 
fared better or not. We haven't the month 
to month figures on BLS, but the tables so 
far shown indicate beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that under a plain percentage clause, 
postal clerks would have earned thousands 
of collars more money than they have ac- 
tually earned with salary raises. 

With everything indicating more inflation, 
no one has shown us how we are going to 
prevent the long suffering postal clerk from 
again being the victim of inflation. State- 
ments about a salary raise this session don't 
impress us much. With the best case in the 
world, it took us almost a whole year last 
year to get salary adjustment from this Con- 
gress. It is well known that an early ad- 
journment of is contemplated. 
Here it is March with no bill introduced 
in a Congress that we had to throw the book 
against to get our last increase. Who really 
supposes we have too much of a chance to 
get a justified salary increase? Yet, unless 


such a raise is f . what has the 
clerk to look forward to? Well, it could very 


ing $200 raise if it had been enacted. Criti- 

cism of it, in that without a floor it could 

be dangerous sometime in the future when 

prices come down, is justified. However, 

serious danger of deflation as long as the 

cold (pretty hot) war continues is not ap- 
t. 
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Hence it is that many look to the escalator 
clause as the only method whereby clerks 
can hope to prevent inflation from again al- 
most financially wrecking them. For clerks, 
an escalator clause seems to be our only hope 
to avoid the awful period of hardship be- 
tween salary increases. Furthermore, the 
vote on the St. George amendment indicates 
that some such clause can be enacted in this 
Congress. 


Formula for Price Decontrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill which proposes to 
amend the Defense Production Act by 
providing specific legislative standards 
for the suspension of price controls. 
Whenever the test of the standards is 
met decontrol would be mandatory. 

If we as a nation are to meet the tre- 
mendous requirements of the defense 
program and at the same time retain the 
strength of our economy, I firmly be- 
lieve that our competitive free oe 
system must not unnecessarily 
throttled by emergency controls. = 
panded production facilities are our 
greatest protection against outside mili- 
tary attack and likewise against internal 
economic deterioration. Emergency 
controls must be removed whenever they 
are defeating the expansion needed to 
promote national defense. 

Many of the initial shocks of the pre- 
paredness program have been overcome. 
We need now to review the emergency 
control laws in light of this progress and 
the experience we have had under the 
administration of the law. ‘The produc- 
tive machine of the Nation, the greatest 
the world has ever known, should be 
freed from unnecessary interferences. 

The bill I have introduced provides 
for mandatory decontrol of prices only 
where the material or commodity meets 
two basic requirements, namely: 

- First. The material or commodity is 
by its nature not susceptible to specula- 
tive buying. 

Second. Not more than 10 percent of 
the total national output of the material 
or commodity is purchased with Federal 
Government funds for defense purposes. 

I would not favor decontrol of items 
which are subject to price manipulation 
by speculators if price controls were the 
only available means of protecting the 
consuming public. 

Likewise I would not favor decontrol 
of items where any subsiantial portion 
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of the total national output of that item 
is purchased directly by the Government 
for defense purposes. The defense pur- 
chases in such circumstances would not 
have the protection of normal competi- 
tion. If, however, a large portion of the 
total production moves in normal chan- 
nels into the civilian economy, then com- 
petitive forces provide a safeguard for 
the small portion which may be required 
for defense. 

Only materials which meet these two 
basic requirements are subject to treat- 
ment under my bill. But that is not the 
full test. In addition, the material, to 
be decontrolled, must meet at least one 
of two further tests. 

First, the material must be selling be- 
low the ceiling price and have been sell- 
ing below that price for a period of 6 
months, or second, the supply of the 
material must be adequate or surplus to 
meet current civilian and military con- 
sumption and it must have been in that 
position for a period of 6 months before 
it would be mandatory to suspend the 
ceiling prices. 

As an example of the condition aimed 
at by the bill I have introduced, I can 
cite the experience of one of the indus- 
tries most important to the economy of 
the district which I represent. My dis- 
trict is an important producer of crude 
petroleum. This activity is important 
to the economy of the people in the area 
as well as the economy of the entire Na- 
tion. Experience during World War Il 
clearly demonstrates the dangers in- 
volved in prolonged and unrealistic price 
controls. 

At the beginning of World War II the 
American petroleum industry was in ex- 
cellent condition. In addition to being 
able to meet all then current require- 
ments, the industry had a reserve pro- 
ducing capacity of about 1,000,000 bar- 
rels daily. This amounted to a reserve of 
about 25 percent over and above require- 
ments. During the war years, however, 
an unrealistic and inequitable price ceil- 
ing was imposed upon crude-oil produc- 
tion with the result that the industry 
came out of the war in a weakened con- 
dition. In fact, during the immediate 
post-war years, the Nation was faced 
with an oil shortage. It has only been 
through outstanding and unparalleled 
expansion that the industry was able to 
overcome threatened shortages and meet 
all requirement for civilian needs as well 
as for the defense effort. 

The Nation cannot afford to gamble 
with a repetition of the World War II 
experience as to crude-oil production. 
Although crude oil is in ample supply 
today the industry should be given every 
opportunity and encouragement to ex- 
pand so as to provide the necessary re- 
serve productive capacity over and above 
daily needs which would be available in 
the event of an all-out emergency. 

We do not have sufficient reserve to- 
day. The Petroleum Administration for 
Defense which has the primary responsi- 
bility with respect to petroleum under 
the Defense Production Act has recog- 
nized the need for further expansion of 
the oil producing facilities of the Nation. 
This need has also been recognized by our 
military and other governmental officials. 
Because of the extreme essentiality of oil 
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to the modern military machine the ac- 
complishment of the required expansion 
program is of utmost importance to the 
Congress and to the American people. It 
must have priority consideration. 

The price control authority as being 
administered with respect to crude oil is 
rapidly leading us into a repetition of the 
unfortunate and dangerous experience of 
World War II. The average price of 
crude oil in the United States today is 
frozen at a level established in 1947. In 
contrast to the sharp increases that have 
occurred in the prices of almost every 
other commodity and item of our econ- 
omy during the past 4 years, crude oil 
has had no increases except for minor 
local adjustments. In my district, where 
the small and marginal producer pre- 
dominates, the hardships from this in- 
equitable situation are magnified. 

The oil producer under present price 
controls is in an unfair and inequitable 
position as related to the rest of the 
economy. This is the beginning of a 
repetition of the rigid and unrealistic 
price ceilings that were imposed upon the 
oil producer by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration during the last war. This must 
not be permitted to continue. If the 
Nation is to have an assured supply of 
petroleum the oil producers must have 
equitable treatment and be encouraged 
to meet the expansion program that has 
been called for by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense. 

If action is not taken by the Congress 
to remove the inequities such as I have 
cited, vital and basic war material indus- 
tries will be crippled and unable to con- 
tribute as they should to the defense of 
the United States in the event we are 
faced with all-out war. The crippling 
effect is already in evidence. If it is not 
corrected now, our military strength will 
grow weaker instead of stronger. It is 
imperative that the Congress take action 
which will correct this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
national! interest will be best served by a 
minimum of Federal regulation and con- 
trol. I favor every safeguard against in- 
flation. But I do not favor the perpetu- 
ation of inequities or the imposition upon 
the taxpayers of complex and burden- 
some controls where they are obviously 
unnecessary or unwise. 

I believe that the Congress should 
exert a restraining influence upon con- 
trols so that the basic objectives of the 
Defense Production Act will not be de- 
feated. 


Good Citizenship) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Spencer (N. Y.) Needle, 
one of the outstanding weekly newspa- 
pers published in my congressional dis- 


trict. This editorial was written by a 
14-year-old boy, Silas N. Stimson I, and 
in it he tells his views on what consti- 
tutes good citizenship. It is simple and 
to the point and is one of the best short 
analyses of good citizenship I have ever 
seen. Would that all Americans had the 
same spirit as this young citizen. 

: The editorial above mentioned fol- 
ov’s: 


Wuat Is Goop CiTIzENsHIP? 


The first duty of a good citizen is to go 
to the polls and vote at every election, so 
that we may keep our present form of gov- 
ernment and continue to have a tree press, 
free speech, the right to assemble, the right 
to worship as we please. 

Next a good citizen should keep close to 
town officials and watch to see that they 
conduct their offices in the best interests of 
the taxpayer. 

He should also follow the record of the 
assemblyman from his county and the Sen- 
ator from his district. 

He should ask his Congressman for the 
vote record of all his Representatives in 
Washington in order to know if they are 
carrying out the wishes of the people back 
home. 

Last, but not least, he should always be 
willing to carry his part of any load, to com- 
plete any community project, and so con- 
duct himself that he may maintain the re- 
spect of his fellow men. 

o 


Statesman Doughton 


EXTENSION or REMARKS | 


HON. CECIL R. KING L—- 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a letter by 
Mr. Wade B. Eampton appearing in the 
Washington Sunday Star dealing with 
the retirement of the distinguished 
Member of this House the Honorable 
Rosert L. Dovucuton, of North Carolina. 
I am sure that every Member who has 
had the privilege of serving with Mr. 
DovcHTon will concur in the sentiments 
expressed. 

The letter follows: 


The press recently paid well-deserved trib- 
ute to Hon. Rosert L. DoucHTon on his 
retirement after 41 years of unusually dis- 
tinguished service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We North Carolinians in Wash- 
ington are exceedingly proud of his notable 
record and the essential quality of his states- 
manship. 

In the light of the eminence he subse- 
quently attained, I think that an incident 
that occurred toward the latter part of his 
first term in the House has a peculiar sig- 
nificance. I was in his office at the Capitol 
on business and, at the conclusion of the 
conference, he said that he did not think he 
would returh to Congress, that he did not 
seem to count vitally in the formulation and 
passage of legislation, and that he did not 
like to be a Member of a body where his 
influence and his individual contribution 
seemed to be of a minor character. I was 
surprised at this, knowing that he could 
easily be reelected, and that his innate 
abilities would soon receive their rightful 
recognition, and ventured to remind him 
that advancement and influence in the House 
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was historically based on the rule of senior- 
ity. He replied that he understood that, 
but added in deep earnestness: “I would 
rather be a first-class cattle trader than a 
second-class Congressman.” 

I submit that that statement and attitude 
has a deep significance in the light of his 
public service. He did come back and, by 
fidelity to every assignment, unrelenting 
hard work, and sheer mental power, he mas- 
tered the great problems of tariff and finance, 
and served longer than any other Congress- 
man as chairman of the most powerful com- 
mittee of Congress, Ways and Means. He 
was simply unwilling to be second-class in 
any sphere of activity. Here is public serv- 
ice and statesmanship and patriotism at its 
very best. 

He now takes his rightful place at the very 
forefront of the notably distinguished men 
who have served North Carolina in the House 
of Representatives. 

I have a firm conviction that the greatest 
motivating influence in this world is not 
teaching or preaching, not the written or 
spoken word, but the influence of personal 
example. I am inclined to think that the 
personal example of Rospert L. DoucHTon, in 
his devotion to duty, will have more far- 
reaching consequences than any legislation 
he sponsored. 

Wane B. Hampron. 


We Are American Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN | 7 


OF IOWA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT IVES . 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following tribute to 
the American farmer which appeared in 
the February 1952 issue of the Farm 
Journal. The article was written by 
Wheeler McMillen, the Farm Journal’s 
editor-in-chief: 


We ARE AMERICAN FARMERS 

We are American farmers. We are Amer- 
icans. We are farmers. 

Our grandsires freed this virgin continent, 
plowed it from East to West, and gave it to 
us. This land is for us and for our children 
to make richer and more fruitful. 

We grow foods, fibers—15 times as much 
as we use. 

We grow men and women—farmers, Presi- 
dents and Senators, generals of industry, 
captains of commerce, missionaries, builders. 

Communists would call us capitalists, be- 
cause we own land and we own tools. 

Capitalists might choose to call us labor- 
ers, because we work with our hands. 

Others may call us managers, because we 
direct, men and manage materials. 

Our children call us “dad.” 

We are also deacons, stockholders, mechan- 
ics, veterinarians, electricians, school board 
members, Rotarians, voters, scientists, neigh- 
bors, men of good will. 

Our rules are nature’s rules, the laws of 
God. 

We command the magic of the seasons 
and the miracles of science, because we 
obey nature’s rules. 

Our raw materials are soil and seed, ani- 
mals, the atmosphere and the rain, and the 
mighty sun. 

We work with brains. We toil with 
muscles of steel, fed by the fires of light- 
ning and by oils from the inner earth. 

We are partners with the laboratory, with 
the factory, and with all the people, 
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We provide industry with ever-renewable 
raw materials from the tnexhaustible world 
of plants. We buy products from the labor 
of every fellow-citizen. 

Our efficiencies have raised great cities and 
happy towns, and have given all the people 
meat and bread. 

We believe in work and in honor. 

We believe in freedom. 

We are grateful for the American freedom 
that has let us earn so many blessings. 

We know that liberty is our most precious 

jon. At the ballot boxes and on the 
battlefield we shall defend it. 

We have proven a new pattern of abun- 
dance. We pray that we may also help to 
make a pattern for peace. 





Another Honor for Mike Kirwan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 
or \ 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD S 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, 1952, Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman presided over a dinner 
in honor of our distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 
This dinner, attended by Members of 
Congress and officials of the Department 
of the Interior, was in recognition of the 
outstanding service rendered to the 
United States by Mrke Kirwan during 
his long and faithful years as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Secretary Chapman’s speech was, in 
addition to Mr. Krrwan’s remarks, the 
high point of the evening. I am happy 
to insert the Secretary’s address with 
my remarks. 

The address follows: 


In these busy days when all of us are im- 
mersed in our jobs we are apt to neglect 
opportunities to meet occasionally with our 
friends and associates for a few hours of 
relaxation and good fellowship. 

This is one of the reasons why we are 
here this evening. Primarily though, we are 
here for a more important purpose. We are 
here to pay a tribute to Congressman MICHAEL 
J. Kirwan, one of the Nation's real leaders, 
who understands Interior’s programs and 
their importance to the entire Nation. 

We have made this a gathering of the 
people in the Department who know Mike 
best and who have benefited throughout 
the years by his good advice and his sound 
counsel. 

Mrxe Kirwan is one of the most modest 
men in Washington. You need only to look 
at his biography in the Congressional Di- 
rectory to realize that. I haven't read the 
directory lately, but I can remember from 
the first entry back in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress, it has consisted of less than 20 
words. Someone told me the other day 
that it is now cut down to about 16 words, 
which I might say is quite a record for a 
Member of Congress, who has accomplished 
so much. 

It is a significant trait of this man, how- 
ever, who believes and practices the theory 
that actions speak louder than words. This 
theory not only sticks out of his biography, 
but as I read over the hearings before his 
important committee, I notice that he car- 
ries it out day after day in his handling of 
the Interior appropriation bills. 

This very good habit of permitting the 
witness to testify has great compensations, 





I am sure. After a witness has declaimed 
at great length on some particular project 
and when the cross-fire of questioning some- 
times becomes hectic, Mike, through a calm 
and direct question is always able to get the 
testimony back on the track and proceed 
with the hearing much to the benefit of the 
taxpayers and with considerable saving in 
time and energy. 

We have all marveled at Mike's under- 
standing of Interior’s problems and while 
none of us have ever attempted to becloud 
any of our testimony, and I hope we never do, 
I am sure that Mike's presence in the chair 
has taught all of us that we need to be pre- 
pared when we appear before him because he 
knows the subject and understands what 
the country needs. 

In other words, Mike is a good Congress- 
™Man and an excellent chairman. His para- 
mount interest is the development of the 
resources for the benefit of all of the people. 
He understands the problems of the West 
better than some Representatives from the 
area. As a student of western development 
and as an adherent of the administration’s 

for conservation, Mike has never in 
all his congressional career neglected the in- 


- terests of his own districts or has forgotten 


that he is the Representative in Congress of 
the half million people in the Nineteenth 
Ohio District. 

I had a very interesting demonstration of 
what MIKE Kirwan means to his constituents 
a few years ago when he invited me out to 
Youngstown to speak before a young Demo- 
crats dinner in Niles. The meeting was to be 
held on Saturday night and we had several 
hours to visit around the district during the 
day. 

Early on Saturday morning we started out 
to look over some of the towns in the district 
and visit all the business places on the main 
street in one mill town. The first place we 
entered, I think it was a cigar store, there 
were about 20 men standing around chatting. 
They were farmers, mill workers and other 
working men. Every single man in the place 
stepped forward to shake Mike's hand and 
to call him by his first name. 
troduction of me 
to another place 
curred, Each man a few to 
eo ithe ‘ante ba cnpeacéd 4p Waow mice 
them by their first names. 
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After about 20 visits and several sidewalk 
conferences with men and women, we started 
back to Youngstown around noon. Mike 
told me on the way in that the meeting was 
with a group of businessmen in the city’s 
best club. When we got in the place, there 
were about 50 or 75 businessmen waiting for 
us. Here again Mike repeated his routine 
of the morning. A friendly handshake, a 
first name greeting, a few words of personal 
talk, just like the morning tour. In other 
words, he is the Congressman of all the 
people, and they know it. 

It was then I realized why the people of 
the Nineteenth District reelected Congress- 
man Kirwan every 2 years. They know he 
is their Congressman, he knows their prob- 
lems and is down here working for them all 
the time. And the record will show he has 
accomplished great things for them. 

Last summer he and I spent a few days 
in the Central Valley of California when we 
were dedicating the Tracey pumping plant. 
He knows as much about the valley and the 
operation of the canal system and the pump- 
ing plant as most of the reclamation people. 

This knowledge and this interest is paying 
substantial dividends to the people of the 
entire country as he works on the appro- 
priation bills of this Department. He 
realizes that research development is not a 
sectional problem. He knows that by con- 
serving our resources in the West, we are 
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making the Nation stronger, not only in the 
West but in the East. 

Just what this knowledge of reclamation 
and water development has meant is best 
illustrated since Mrxe Kirwan has been 
chairman of our subcommittee. 

In the three sessions of the Congress that 
he has headed the subcommittee, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952, appropriations for reclamation 
have enabled the Bureau to accomplish more 
than was achieved the first 40 years of its 
existence as a national program. 

It is important to examine what this pro- 
gtam has done for the West and the Nation. 
Under it we are nearing completion of power 
installations at Grand Coulee, Shasta, Davis, 
and the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 

Great transmission systems in the Central 
Valley, Missouri River Basin, and the South- 
west have been provided to carry power to 
industries, REA’s, and municipalities that 
have girded the West for the great defense 
program necessary to strengthen America for 
world peace. But that is not all. 

Hungry Horse Dam power plant goes into 
operation this fall and therein is a monu- 
ment to Mixze Kiwan. Even before he be- 
came chairman of our subcommittee, he was 
leading the fight for appropriations to speed 
construction of Hungry Horse in western 
Montana. And as chairman he has spear- 
headed the appropriation drive for this great 
project that will add power for defense in 
the emergency and strengthen America for 
the long pull. 

Since facts speak loudly, reclamation to- 
day is approaching irrigation service for 
nearly 6,000,000 acres of irrigated land in 
the 17 Western States, nearly a third of the 
total irrigated area in the West. 

Reclamation’s power installations now 
total 4,200,000 kilowatts that in 1951 pro- 
@uced 23,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. These 
kilowatt-hours returned to the United 
States Treasury in 1951 $40,000,000. 

Mike Kmwan’s contribution to this irri- 
gation and power development of the West 
will stand till the end of time as more than 
& mere monument. It is the acme of 
achievement of a far-seeing statesman who 
believes in doing things for his fellow men 
and whose service will go down in history 
as that of a friend of man who believes 
in his fellow human beings and seeks to be 
of service to them through the ways that 
are open. 

Mrxe Kirwan has not hesitated to tell his 
colleagues that he believes and practices his 
belief in western development through rec- 
lamation and related development. The 
more that are put on irrigated land 
in the West, he has insisted, the greater 
will be the home market for washing ma- 
chines, steel, and other material and equip- 
ment produced in Youngstown and other 
industrial centers of the Nation. 

Nor has his interest been entirely centered 
on reclamation. His efforts to intensify 
the scientific work of the Geological Sur- 
vey, the Bureau of Land Management, and 
the Bureau of Mines is noteworthy. His in- 
terest in the improvement of mine-safety 
work has attracted the attention of mine 
workers and operators throughout the Na- 
tion, and his. knowledge of the programs of 
these Bureaus again has added to the pros- 
perity and stability of the industries in- 
volved and consequently to the country ac a 
whole. 

The people of the Virgin Islands have rea- 
son to be grateful to Mixe Kimwaw for the 
recent and needed improvements to schools 
and health services there. Mr. Kirwan visited 
the islands a year ago. He made a careful 
inspection of the lack of adequate hospital 
and educational care that was available to 
the people. When he returned he earmarked 
the full amount necessary to have these im- 
provements financed. 

Work has already started on the construc- 
tion of a modern hospital on St. Thomas, 
which will take adequate care of the health 
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needs of the islanders. Another hospital 
has been authorized and the construction of 
two new public schools will begin shortly. 

Here again is an example of Mr. Kirwan’s 
desire to see that every area in the United 
States must be strong in order that the en- 
tire economy remains strong. 

I could go on indefinitely in my recital of 
the service that our guest of bonor has ren- 
dered to his constituents and to the entire 
country. I could tell of his knowledge of the 
needs of the Park Service, and his oft-re- 
peated statement that the people who are 
the real owners of the national parks must 
“enjoy every moment that they are in the 
parks and monuments.” 

I could tell you of his interest in the hunt- 
ers and the fishermen, who know him as their 
stanch advocate. I do not need to do this, 
because all these groups know him as we 
do. 

The people of his district and the people 
of the country who have appeared before his 
committee know MIKE KIRWAN as a broad- 
minded, able legislator, who believes in 
America and Americans, who puts his beliefs 
into practice as a leader of the House of 
Representatives. They know that there and 
elsewhere he is respected for his patriotism 
and for his devotion to the principles of 
democracy. His leadership reflects the con- 
fidence of his colleagues as a great Con- 
gressman and a great American. 


Statement by Television Station WAAM, 
Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS I 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON U 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the REcorpD a release from Mr. 
Ken Carter, general manager, WAAM 
Television Station, of Baltimore, Md. 
I feel that the decision of this televi- 
sion station is a fair one and should be 
carried out by all radio and television 
stations throughout the country: 


WAAM GENFRAL MANAGER DECLINES POLITICAL 
Business WHICH WOULD Tie Up ALL THREE 
BaLtimore TV STATIONS SIMULTANEOUSLY 


BattimoreE.—Ken Carter, general manager 
of Baltimore television station WAAM, to- 
day announced that, effective immediately, 
WAAM will decline the business of any polit- 
ical group which might plan to telecast on 
all three Baltimore television stations simul- 
taneously. 

“WAAM will not participate in the sale 
of time to political candidates in any polit- 
ical contests wherein the candidates, or per- 
sons speaking for them, desire to telecast 
simultaneously on all Baltimore television 
stations,” said Mr. Carter. He continued, 
“This decision was made after careful con- 
sideration and evaluation of all the factors 
involved. Our primary reason for this policy 
is our strong feeling that the viewer should 
be given a choice of television programs. 
WAAM is most anxious to see its community 
protected from a loss of that free choice of 
programs. We at WAAM consider that any 
other decision in this matter would not be in 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity.” 

Mr. Carter noted further that in the past, 
when candidates purchased facilities of all 
local television stations, an avalanche of 
viewer protests resulted. He also pointed out 
that WAAM will offer comparable time to 
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parties affected by the ruling, consistent 
with good over-all programing. 

A clause will be inserted in the WAAM 
contracts to render such contracts void 
should the political program contracted 
for be scheduled on all three stations 
simultaneously. 


Appropriation for Customs Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS iS 
oF 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. = 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years now the Congress has failed 
to provide the Customs Service with a 
sufficiently adequate staff to handle the 
sizable increase in imports. The follow- 
ing table illustrates the increase in ship- 
ments and collections at the port of De- 
troit It represents the workload at that 


Collections 


$7, 697, 585. 36 

5, 858, 043. 14 
22, 404, 875. 79 
32, 664, 966. 26 
41, 644, 723. 87 


Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that since 
1937 shipments have nearly tripled and 
collections have increased from seven 
to forty-one million dollars. To handle 
all this increased trade there were but 
two additional employees. 

The Bureau of Customs is doing a fine 
job with its undermanned staff but the 
fact remains that employees are working 
far beyond their capacities. 

Because of reduced appropriations, 
customs’ seaport and land patrols are 
far from adequate. The border patrol, 
which formerly operated along our jand 
borders, was abolished about 4 or 5 years 
ago. This abolition was not the doing 
of the customs service. It was an econ- 
omy move pressed upon the Bureau by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The situation of the port patrol, which 
operates in seaports, differs mainly in 
degree. It has not been abolished, but 
lack of funds has prevented it from 
reaching its prewar strength, despite the 
fact that the need for it is greater now 
than ever before. So far as I can deter- 
mine, the Appropriations Committee has 
not even considered appropriating funds 
for additional port-patrol positions, as 
badly as they are needed for the 
country’s welfare. 

Now, of course, no one can prove with 
the finality of a mathematical problem 
that our unpatrolled land _ border, 
manned almost exclusively by officers 
stationed at designated entry points, 
often separated by great distances of 
sparsely settled country, and our skele- 
tonized port patrol force, do not consti- 
tute as fine a frontier screen, together, 
as one would wish, even in these troubled 
times, or that further augmentation of 
this type of personnel would not bring 
us to the point of diminishing returns. 
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Common sense tells us, however, that 
our defenses here are weak and thin. It 
is common knowledge that the dove 
traffic in this country has increased 
enormously. This is an active drive for 
an augmented Narcotics Bureau staf, 
but no move has been made to increase 
the border enforcement staff of customs. 
Yet, practically every ounce of stuff 
which supplies the dope traffic must first 
be smuggled into this country. 

If a private business were charg-d 
with the responsibilities of the customs 
service and confronted with the poten- 
tialities of illegal border and seaport 
traffic it would not be as complacent as 
the Federal Government is. You could 
be very sure that it would not rely on 
bought information to the exclusion of 
patrol. 

I am in favor of reductions in the 
national budget if such cuts can be ac- 
complished without damage to the Gov- 
ernment’s essential services. It is poor 
economy, however, to cripple the work 
of enforcement agencies such as the 
customs service. 


ee 

Gov. Earl Warren: Crime Buster, Re- 
markable Civil Administrator, Fabu- 
lous Vote Getter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, Gov. 
Earl Warren, of California, has a mag- 
nificent record of accomplishment in 
every office he has held from district 
attorney to governor. The confidence 
the people have in him is evidenced by a 
record for garnering votes that no Re- 
publican seeking the presidential nomi- 
nation can faintly approach. 

Republicans must not forget that the 
supreme mission of the party today is 
to capture the Presidency. This can be 
accomplished only by a candidate who 
can attract enough popular votes to in- 
sure a majority in the electoral college. 

A candidate must combine his talents 
and program with a capacity to get 
votes. This is exactly what Earl Warren 
can and will do if nominated. 

If the Republican candidate does not 
have these attributes, the party may go 
down to defeat for the sixth consecu- 
tive time. 

Look at the record of this son of a 
Scandinavian immigrant: Elected dis- 
trict attorney at 33. Picked as the best 
district attorney in the United States 
in 1934. Elected attorney general in 
1938, although Demccrats elected a gov- 
ernor and other State officers. Soon 
became president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General. 

Elected governor in 1942, defeating 
the incumbent Democrat by 342,000. 
Twice more California elected him gov- 
ernor, the only person ever so honored. 
At each election California endorsed bis 
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administration by increasing majori- 
ties—1,127,898 in 1950. The registration 
is overwhelmingly Democratic in Cali- 
fornia. But independent voters like 
Warren. They turn the tide in elections. 

Earl Warren was keynote speaker at 
the 1944 Republican convention; was 
favorite son for President in 1936; was 
tough on criminals and crooked public 
officials—including the sheriff of his own 
county, who wcnt to jail; selected hon- 
est, courageous men to public office and 
there have been no scandals or sub- 
versive persons in his administrations; 
has had more civil administration ex- 
perience than any other Republican 
candidate. 

From 1940 to 1950, California in- 
creased in population over 3,600,000, 
with millions of servicemen and war 
workers swarming into the State. Earl 
Warren handled the situation in his 
stride. He balanced the budget and 
saved taxpayers $561,000 by tax reduc- 
tions. 


Downright Idiotic 17 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER N 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial as it appeared in 
the March 5, 1952, edition of the Buffalo 
Evening News oprosing the further de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power from 
the Niagara Falls and River by the Fed- 
eral Government. I further wish to 
point out the editorial states the New 
Hampshire Taxpayers Federation has 
come up with information that the Niag- 
ara project, if it is undertaken by the 
Federal Government, will cost the people 
of New Hampshire at least $980,000 in 
Federal taxes, 

The editorial follows: 


DOWNRIGHT IDIOTIC 


The Niagara power redevelopment project 
is begging to get the degree of public atten- 
tion which of its great importance it de- 
serves. National publications are exposing 
the design of the Fair Dealers to deliver it 
to a Federal authority which would set about 
to drive private enterprise from the Niagara 
field, following the procedure of the TVA. 
In short, the Fair Dealers purpose another 
venture in socialism. 

“The Government itself has been in the 
power business for a number of years,” says 
Collier’s magazine, “but until recently the 
development of power has been a legitimate 
byproduct of projects such as reclamation, 
flood control, and navigation, which are tra- 
ditionally Government business and which 
States or private interests are usually un- 
willing or unable to undertake. The Niagara 
story is different. There is no question of 
flood control or reclamation. Washington 
simply wants to go into competitive business 
with these Niagara companies. The whole 
thing discloses symptoms of a quiet but dis- 
quieting move by the administration toward 
a philosophy of Government which is for- 
eign to our free institutions.” 


The New Hampshire Taxpayers Federation 
also has been giving attention to Niagara 
power. With characteristic Yankee inci- 
siveness it has come up with the information 
that the Niagara project, if it is undertaken 
by the Federal Governme..t, will cost the 
people of New Hampshire at least $980,000 
in Federal taxes. The statement of the fed- 
eration, as the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
Leader reports, “urged that the (power re- 
development) job be done by taxing pri- 
vate enterprise.” The federation sets forth 
that “if the Niagara power facilities should 
be owned and operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, little if any taxes would be forth- 
coming from this Federal enterprise, while 
under private ownership it is estimated that 
at ieast $23,000,000 annually would be real- 
ized from the new facilities in Federal, State 
and local taxes.” Thus it regards the pro- 
posal to federalize Niagara power as iown- 
right idiotic. 

But that, in effect, is what Senator Hrr- 
BERT H. LEHMAN and Representative FraNK- 
LIN 2. ROOSEVELT are asking Congress to do. 
Their bill would make Niagara power re- 
developmer : an interstate project; it would 
give all States within transmission range 
equal interest with their home State of New 
York. The provision in their bill for New 
York control of the project is fatuous, for 
it would meke this question subject to New 
York's acceptance of conditions to be laid 
down by Federal authorities—this after the 
project hac been constructed under auspices 
of the United States Army Engineers. Their 
bill was drafted in consultation with Fair 
Deal agencies, and the terms of it would 
make easy the delivery of the projec: to the 
Department of Interior or a special Federal 
authority to be created. In short, passage 
of the Lehman-Roosevelt bill would be a 
sell-out of New York’s claims and interests. 
It would mean another step in socialism of 
industry, with another increase in Federal 
taxes. The New Hampshire Taxpayers Fed- 
eration knows the score; it correctly de- 
scribes the proposal for nationalization of 
Niagara power as downright idiotic. 


Astonishing Carelessness ~ 
A 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. NORRIS POULSON N 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. If the enlisted man referred to 
in this editorial should be court- 
martialed, why should not Gen. Robert 
Grow be court-martialed also? 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 7, 1952] 


ASTONISHING CARELESSNESS 


An enlisted man who fell asleep at his 
post in Korea was given a long sentence by a 
court martial. In sharp contrast is the pun- 
ishment so far meted out to a major general 
who figuratively fell asleep at his post in 
Europe, thereby committing an offense far 
more damaging to his country than the re- 
cent incident in Korea. 

Maj. Gen. Robert W. Grow, who, according 
to Army accounts, was astonishingly indis- 
creet and careless in his assignment as 
military attaché in Moscow, has not as yet 
been court-martialed or otherwise disci- 
plined—except for his replacement by an- 
other man and his reassignment to a person- 
nel job at the Pentagon. However, the Army 
says the matter still is under investigation. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


It should be investigated thoroughly. 
General Grow’s side of the story should be 
fully explored. Against his side is the al- 
most unbelievable fact that the general's 
personal diary, with jottings that make fine 
propaganda for the Russians, was left un- 
guarded in a room in Prankfurt, where So- 
viet agents evidently found it and photo- 
graphed it. Belatedly the Army has moved 
to ban the keeping of personal dairies by 
military personnel abroad. Such a ban was 
in effect all during World War II. Why it 
was lifted in an era of tense cold war—and 
in an area known to abound in Red spies.— 
is hard to understand. The Army must 
share the blame for the carelessness which 
has resulted in an international incident 
that ordinary common sense might have 
averted. 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS a 
or ! 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN Gb 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, this month marks the one hun- 
dred and second anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, the 
father of the Czechoslovak Republic and 
one of the truly great statesmen of our 
time. 

He was one of a long line of illustrious 
Czechs who have contributed a great 
deal to European history and to the de- 
velopment of our own country as well. 
He holds an especially high place in the 
affections of the Czechoslovak people 
because it was his broad humanitarian 
views, full understanding of interna- 
tional problems, and clear vision that 
won independence for the Czechoslovak 
people after the close of World War I. 

His was truly a urique career. He had 
already lived a full life as an educator 
here in America when he was called to 
the task of organizing the Czech state 
because of his outstanding abilities as a 
statesman, philosopher, teacher, and ad- 
ministrator. His unswerving devotion 
to the cause of the Czech people and his 
great patriotic leadership made him the 
natural choice for the first President of 
the newly created Republic. Despite his 
humble origin as the son of a coachman, 
his brilliant intellect and strength of 
character made him the outstanding 
statesman of central Europe by the end 
of the First World War. 

During the 17 . ears in which he served 
as chief of state for the Czechoslovak 
Republic, he led his country to the high 
position of the most prosperous and most 
progressive democratic state in central 
Europe. He was 85 years old when he 
voluntarily relinquished office to his col- 
league and close friend, Eduard Bene§. 

Today the great Czech people are 
trapped behind the iron curtain, their re- 
public the victim of a vicious Communist 
conspiracy that has enslaved one of 
Europe’s most freedom-loving people. 
But the Czech heritage has been widely 
diffused in the New World, and from sea 
to sea American communities have bene- 
fited by the settlement of these fine citi- 
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zens in our midst. In this country the 
Czech people keep alive the traditions of 
liberty and independence which have 
marked their long and glorious history. 
Progress, democracy, and tolerance re- 
main their noteworthy characteristics. 
They have not lost hope that in a better 
and freer world the Czech Republic will 
rise again to take its rightful place 
among the nations of the globe. 

We honor Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
because in his own person he symbolized 
values of the highest and most sacred 
meaning to both Americans and Czecho- 
slovaks. It is well that we pay tribute to 
him today as an indication to the entire 
free world, and to those forces of aggres- 
sion which threaten that world, that the 
cause of freedom can never be perma- 
nently lost while such great men as he 
continue to rise ic the demands of these 
critical times. 


Civilization: It’s Wonderful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
very pointed and timely editorial ap- 
peared in the March 2, 1952, issue of the 
Tacoma News Tribune which is published 
in my home city. Iam inserting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the reading 
convenience of the Members. The sub- 
ject matter of the article is extremely 
thought provoking, and points up our 
failure to find solutions, other than mili- 
tary, to the world problems which con- 
front us. 


The editorial follows: 
CIVILIZATION: It’s WONDERFUL 


The Nation, in its dismay over the size 
of the budget ask2d by President Truman, 
is likely to overlook one of its most tragic 
features. Broken down, the budget proposes 
to spend 60 cents of every dollar for war and 
only 3 cents for social services involving the 
health and welfare of the people. 

This aspect of the budget is not an indict- 
ment of President Truman or the Demo- 
cratic administration. No matter how much 
the budget is trimmed by Democrats and Re- 
publicans, the approximate ratios will b? 
maintained. It is an indictment, rather, of 
our so-called civilization and the world in 
general. 

What a sad commentary it is on human 
progress that a civilized nation feels it is 
necessary to spend 20 times as much for war 
and defense as it proposes to spend on con- 
structive, humanitarian projects. Sixty cents 
out of every dollar to kill or prepare for kill- 
ing, 3 cents to save. 

Adding a further touch cf irony to the 
situation is one of the reasons for the stag- 
gering military costs—the rapid obsolescence 
of planes and weapons. We have become so 
adept in the invention and manufacture of 
weapons of destruction that the output of 
our arsenals often becomes outdated before 
it ever reaches the front. Fighter planes 
and bombers become obsolete even before 
they take to air as our warped genius comes 
up with even more deadly designs. 

If the same money, the same genius, the 
same intensity of purpose that we give to war 


and defense could be directed to the abolition 
of slums, the building of roads and schools, 
the eradication of cancer and polio—what a 
paradise on earth this might become! But it 
is a dream that cannot be realized now, 
perhaps not until the distant future, simply 
because the Western World and Russia have 
no common denominator of morality. If 
60 cents out of every tax dollar must be 
spent to keep us free, tragic as that fact is it 
still can be considered a good bargain. 


Kenosha UAW Endorses Federal Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF a 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH | 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an interesting article by 
Mr. C. M. Seelman, of Kenosha, Wis., 
who has been an untiring supporter of 
Federal pensions, I include the article 
at this point: 


BETTER FEDERAL PENSIONS URGED BY 
UAW HERE 


Probably no program in recent years has 
been so misunderstood and so ridiculed as 
the idea of Federal pensions to our senior 
citizens. It is not charity, but sound eco- 
nomic practice. First, let’s get acquainted, 
and in order to establish a better understand- 
ing, find out what an American pension 
stands for. 

1. To secure adequate, uniform pensions 
for all citizens 60 years of age or older, who 
qualify, irrespective of race, religion, po- 
litical affiliation or property status. 

2. To establish through these pensions a 
uniform purchasing power for American 
goods and products of industry—in order 
that a foundation or cushion may be created 
below which no depression can go. 


STABILIZES ECONOMY 


3. To prove that the spending of this addi- 
tional money each month in the channels of 
trade will not only bring about better living 
condiitons for our senior citizens—but will 
stabilize the economy of the Nation, and 
will go a long way toward supporting what 
we term small business through a more gen- 
eral distribution of commodities in greater 
volume. 

The rapid advance of technological im- 
provements in manufacturing and farming 
in the last two decades is one of the reasons 
for serious consideration of pensions from a 
purely economic standpoint. This is called 
the machine age. In the limted space 
for this article, only the high spots can be 
touched upon. 

This machine development has affected 
our manufacturing plants, our farms, and 
our transportation. These highly developed 
machines require the skill of younger men 
and women to operate them. Thus a big 
segment of our workers, even starting at the 
age of 45, find it more and more difficult to 
obtain employment, especially a new job. 
This is not true in times of emergency, such 
as war, but when such an emergency passes, 
who are the first to be let out, to be fired? 
You know the answer. 


REWARD FOR SERVICES 


Who built this country to what it is to- 
day? We all know when we stop to think 
about it seriously, that, regardless of what 
they did it was the senior citizens of to- 
day, both men and women, now 60 years of 
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age and older. Does any thinking person 
question this statement? 

It is true, that in recent years some five 
or six thousand large corporations have es- 
tablished their own private pension systems, 
confined strictly to their own employees. In 
a majority of these cases, the employees pay 
for their pensions over a period of years by 
having a certain percentage of their wages 
deducted from each pay check. 

May I ask what is the difference whether 
the employee pays for his pension out of his 
wages each payday at the plant, or whether 
his pension is paid out of the money which 
he pays in taxes to the Federal Government? 
These are simply angles based on sound eco- 
nomic principles, which are being recog- 
nized more and more as our new economy 
develops. What are our lawmakers waiting 
for? 

In the last 10 or 15 years great forward 
steps have been made in this vital social and 
economic field. Such radical measures can 
only be brought about step by step. The 
economic value of pensions has been proven 
and the time for their adoption has arrived. 
Certainly it merits the serious study and 
consideration of every citizen in the Nation, 
regardless of age. The time for its adoption 
is now. 


Resolutions Committee of the Mississippi 
Valley Association Endorses Private 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER > 


OF NEW YORK fp 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES) 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives 
the following resolution which was 
adopted at a meeting of the committee 
of the Mississippi Valley Association at 
St. Louis on February 12, 1952, in support 
of my bill, H. R. 3146, and Senator Cape- 
HART’s companion bill, S. 2021, for the 
further development of hydroelectric 
power from the Niagara River by private 
enterprise. 


The resolution follows: 


We strongly urge congressional approval of 
bills S. 2021 and H. R. 3146, authorizing the 
continued development of hydroelectric 
power on the Niagara River under the private 
enterprise system. We recommend this bill 
fur the follow:ng reasons: 

1. The Niagara project is a pure power proj- 
ect. Since there are no governmental func- 
tions invoived, such as flood control, naviga- 
tion, or irrigation, it is obvious that this proj- 
ect should be constructed and operated by 
the electric companies which are in the busi- 
ness of supplying electricity to the general 
public in this area and have been generating 
power at Niagara Falls since the year of 1£95. 

2. Immediate construction of this project 
is necessary as a part of the normal power 
expausion of the electric companies to in- 
sure a continued industrial and rural devel- 
opment of this area with abundant quanti- 
ties of low-cost power. 

3. Construction by private enterprise will 
save the Nation’s taxpayers an initial three 
hundred and fifty million of tax dollars by 
use Gf private capital for construction and, 
in addition, wiil pay annually approximately 
$23,000,000 in local, State, and Federal taxes. 
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4. Under electric-company development, 
power produced at Niagara Falls will be 
shared by all customers alike on a cost-of- 
service basis under regulation by Federal and 
State commissions. 


Georgetown University Radio Forum— 
“The Process by Which Congress En- 


acts a Law” 


“> 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON U 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the pleasure of participating in 
a session of the Georgetown University 
Radio Forum at which the subject, the 
Process by Which Congress Enacts a 
Lew, was discussed. Taking part with 
me were Mr. Charles J. Zinn, the law- 
revision counsel of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, and Mr. S. Oley Cut- 
ler, S. J., of Georgetown University 
School of Law, with Mr. Frank Blair act- 
ing «s moderator. The forum was broad- 
cast coast to coast over the Liberty 
Broadcasting System and we appeared 
several days later on the Dumont tele- 
vision netwoik. 

Georgetown University is rendering a 
real public service in conducting these 
forums on timely matters, permitting 
discussion of controversial issues and 
educational discourses on various sub- 
jects. 

Because of the widespread interest 
manifested in the subject matter of the 
forum on the enactment of a law, I am 
including, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, the following tran- 
script of that broadcast: 

Tue GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY Rapio Forum, 
SEPTEMBER 23, 19{1—“THE PROCESS BY 
Wich Concress Enacts a Law” 
(Participants: The Honorable JosErH R. 

Bryson, chairman of the House Judiciary 

Committee Subcoinmittee on Patents, Copy- 

rights, and Trade-Marks, and Revision of 

the Laws; Mr. Charies J. Zinn, law revisions 
counsel of the House Judiciary Committee; 

Mr. 8S. Oley Cutler, S. J., student of law, 

Georgetown University School of Law; mod- 

erator, Mr. Frank Blair.) 

Mr. Buiatr. The Process by Which Congress 
Enacts a Law. That is the topic for the two 
hundred and fifty-first consecutive George- 
town University Radio Forum. America’s 
newest major network, the Liberty Broadcast- 
ing System, brings us another in a series of 
educational and informative programs from 
Washington. 

Georgetown Forum was founded in 1946. 
This is Frank Blair, speaking from the Ray- 
mond Reiss Studio on the campus of George- 
town University, historic Jesuit seat of learn- 
ing in the Nation's Capital. 

Today's discussion will be The Process by 
Which Congress Enacts a Law. The partici- 
pants are Representative JOSEPH R. BRYSON, 
of South Carolina, Chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents, Copyrights, and Trade-Marks, and Re- 
vision of the Laws. He has had 14 years in 
Congress. Mr. Charles Zinn, law revisions 
counsel of the House Judiciary Committee; 


Mr. 8S. Oley Cutler, S. J., student of law, 
Georgetown University School of Law. 

Transcripts of today’s program are avail- 
able to those of you who request them. Sim- 
ply send 10 cents to cover the cost of printing, 
handling, and mailing, and address your re- 
quest to Georgetown University Radio Forum, 
Washington, D. C., and be sure to include 
your name and address. 

Before we begin today we would like to 
point out to you that this is the two hun- 
dred and fifty-first consecutive broadcast of 
this forum, representing a period of 5 years 
of these educational and informative discus- 
sions emanating from Washington. 

Now to today’s discussion, The Enact- 
ment of a Law. I think few of us remember 
from our high school civics exactly how an 
idea under our democratic system becomes 
a law of our land. We have all heard the 
expression, “You can’t do this or that be- 
cause there is a law against it,” so today we 
will find out how these ideas become laws. 
Mr. Cutler, will you give us a little back- 
ground on our topic for today? 

Mr. CuTLeR. Thank you, Mr. Blair. 

In the first place, I would like to say that 
it is a very important topic which we are 
discussing today, and before we go into dis- 
cugsion of the actual process of law making 
on the part of Congress, I think it is impor- 
tant that we as Americans today in these 
troublesome times understand fully the real 
work done by our splendid men down in 
Congress; secondly, that we get a fuller 
appreciation of the democratic governmental 
machinery that operates in this process of 
law making, how our Government is truly 
representing the needs and the demands of 
the people at large. And it is important, too, 
for a university broadcast of this sort to show 
to people at large how the modern university, 
through its college courses on history and 
government and its law courses in the pro- 
fessional field on law revision and statutory 
construction and so on, how the university 
really trains people not merely in high 
school civics, where you learn the one, two, 
three, four, and five functions of a coun- 
ty supervisor or something of that sort, 
but how his Government on the Federal 
level, which is so important today, with 
the world-wide treaties and operations 
among nations, how the country oper- 
ates at a mature levely If we are to 
have a mature citizenship in this country 
we must become very, very well informed on 
this democratic process of our Government. 

Mr. Bia. Thank you, Mr. Cutler. 

Now, Congressman Bryson, is our system 
of law making democratic? 

Mr. Bryson. Strictly not, Mr. Blair. Man- 
ifestly 150,000,000 people could not assemble 
themselves together to make their own laws; 
consequently, since the foundation of our 
Government we have operated on a system 
of representative government. That is the 
ordinary process under which the Congress 
functions, having 96 Senators, 2 from each 
State regardless as to population, 435 Mem- 
bers of the House ranging all the way from 
States with 1 Representative and up to, I 
believe the highest number is now, 45. 

Mr. Buair. Mr. Zinn, it appears to me that 
our representative form of government, so 
far as law making is concerned, is a cumber- 
some, unwieldy thing, and that there is a 
lot of time lost. 

Mr. ZINN. Mr. Blair, as Congressman Brr- 
son has said, our system is not a strictly 
democratic one. However, I believe that the 
legislative process is the best safeguard we 
have for our democratic way of life. It 
sometimes requires two or more years for 
the enactment into law of an idea, and that, 
to my way of thinking, is the safeguard of 
our democracy. It is so essential that time 
be taken to discuss, to air the various phases 
of the law, to see whether it is desirable 
and necessary, to give an opportunity to the 
minority to point out weaknesses or dangers 
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in it; and the law's delays which we hear 
complained about so often really do not 
apply to the enactment of a law. 

Mr. Exar. I see. So you think that it ts 
in our favor as a nation that it takes time to 
put an idea into law? 

Mr. Zinn. Definitely, Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Biair. Well, now, what is a law after 
all, Mr. Cutler? 

Mr. Cutter. Well, Mr. Blair, there are very 
many opinions on that very subject. Holmes 
would say one thing; the philosopher Im- 
manuel Kant would say something else. 
But I think a very good working definition 
which would apply to the laws of the United 
States is that set down many, many centuries 
ago by the great father of scholastic phi- 
losophy, St. Thomas, in his great work, The 
Summa Theologica. He defined law this 
way: “A law is a rule of action obligatory 
in character, established and promulgated 
by competent authorities for the common 
welfare of a community.” I think we shall 
see in our discussion today how that defi- 
nition really works out in practice here in 
Congress. 

Mr. Buiarr. And you'd be willing to accept 
that definition, then, as a general definition 
for what is a law. 

Now, how does a law become the guiding 
rule of the land? Mr. Zinn, how does a law 
originate? How does legislation get started? 

Mr. Zinn. There are many forms, or at 
least there are four forms, in which the 
House and the Senate originate their work. 
The two principal ones which concern us 
today are bills and joint resolutions. The 
other two are concurrent resolutions affect- 
ing only the government of the two bodies, 
the House and the Senate concurrently, and 
a simple resolution which affects only that 
one body in which it is introduced. 

Bills and joint resolutions, to all intents 
and purposes, are identical today, but bills 
are introduced on a variety of subjects. So 
far, there have been 5,500 bills introduced in 
the House at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Biarr. At this one session of Congress? 

Mr. Zinn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Briar. An amazing number. 
think they will get them all through? 

Mr. Zinn. No. 

Mr. Bia. Well, now, you mentioned con- 
current resolutions. What are those? 

Mr. Zinn. Those are the resolutions affect- 
ing the two bodies acting concurrently. 
For example, a resolution of adjournment or 
recess, just affecting the workings of the two 
bodies. They do not affect the public. It 
is the joint resolution or the bill which 
affects the public. 

Mr. Biarr. And simple resolutions—what 
are they? 

Mr. Zinn. They affect only the one body 
in which they are introduced. 

Mr. Barr. Congressman Bryson, 
about the drafting of a bill? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, oftentimes a man, be- 
fore he is elected to Congress, in his earlier 
days, may become impressed with the fact 
that a law should be enacted or that a law 
should be repealed. 

Mr. Briar. Isn't a man often elected to 
Congress on that ground? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; oftentimes we predicate 
our campaign on some idea. Upon being 
elected, the majority of the Members of 
Congress since time immemorial, and even 
at the present time, are learned in the Jaw. 
Many are members of their respective State 
bars. It is entirely possible for a lawyer 
or a student of law, or a nonlawyer, to be 
able to draft his own idea into some ac- 
ceptable form. 

Mr. Briar. But it is helpful if a Congress- 
man is a lawyer, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bryson. Oh, yes; very helpful. Usu- 
ally a Member, in order to present his views, 
or to present the views of some constituent 
who writes to him, or some group who peti- 
tions him, will confer with the legislative 
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counsel, gentlemen trained in the special 
field of the law as Mr. Zinn is, and these 
expert draftsmen will help the Member 
whip his ideas into presentable form. If 
he be a Senator, he will rise in the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent to present it to 
the Senate. If he be a Member of the 
House, he simply drops it into a little box 
or hopper on the desk of the clerk. 

Mr. Bram. Well, now, what about such 
things as the President desiring to institute 
some policy? How can that be put into 
effect? 

Mr. Bryson. Oftentimes the President, or 
probably the Attorney General, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or some head of an 
executive branch of the Government, will 
write a letter to the Speeker, or to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, or write a letter to the 
general chairman of the committee; and fre- 
quently they include a proposed draft. If 
the suggestion thus made by the President, 
or some member of the Cabinet—of course, 
there is no mandatory power—appeals to the 
Speaker or the Vice President, he submits it 
to a committee normally having jurisdiction 
of that subject matter. 

Mr. Bram Mr. Cutler? 

Mr. CurTLER. You mentioned, Mr. Bryson, 
the question of the drafting of these bills as 
they are put in the hopper, or from the floor 
of the Senate. I would like ask Mr. Zinn the 
question, how important is this question of 
drafting, and why is it important, if it is? 

Mr. ZInn. Mr. Cutler, I believe the drafting 
of the bill is one of the most important func- 
tions that can be performed. I have heard 
it said that the various departments spend 
more for bill-drafting than the Congress 
itself does. 

Mr. Bia. Various departments of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Zinn. Yes. They have their legislative 
counsel and other people in their legislative 
divisions who are draftsmen. 

Mr. Brair. I see. 

Mr. Zrnn. It seems to me it is so important 
to make the law understandable. We say 
in our work, “Making the laws understand- 
able is as important as making the laws. 
Take, for example, the most commonplace 
ordinance in our daily life. We see a sign 
in the subway, “No Smoking Allowed.” That 
is not in accordance with good draftsman- 
ship. 

We feel that we should draft bills so that 
&@ person reading it in bad faith cannot be 
misled by it, whereas, that “No Smoking Al- 
lowed,” to a person looking at it in bad faith 
means, “I am allowed not to smoke, but it 
yond not say that I may not smoke if I so 
wish.” 

Mr. Brarr. Oh, I see. It is a matter of 
interpretation then, isn’t it? 

Mr. Zinn. Yes. It is the addition of one 
word there which spoils the ordinance. 

Mr. Barr. Well, now, Congressman Bryson, 
you said a moment ago that a Congressman 
or a Senator may introduce a bill. Has it 
been your experience in 14 years that bills 
are sometimes introduced merely to give a 
Congressman’s or a Senator’s point of view, 
and that he maybe doesn't anticipate passage 
of the bill? 

Mr. Bryson. I think that is true. I dislike 
to refer to my own experience but I have 
introduced bills which presented my own 
views and desires without very much hope 
of ever having them enacted into law. 

Mr. Bram. I see. Well, now, after a bill is 
introduced, put in the hopper, did you say— 
I think Mr. Cutler used that word—— 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Mr. Bratz. Then what happens to it? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, the Speaker in confer- 
ence with the Parliamentarian, who of 
course is an outstanding expert, will deter- 
mine to what committee it shall be referred. 
A great many of the bills, for instance, are 
referred to the House Judiciary Committee, 
on which I serve. In fact, almost 50 percent 


of that 5,000 and more bills to which Mr. 
Zinn made reference have been referred to 
our committee, because under the Reorgani- 
zation Act we absorbed a number of commit- 
tees to which numerous bills were referred: 
The Committee on Claims, for instance; the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion; the Committee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trade-Marks, and Committee on Re- 
vision of the Laws. 

Mr. Bratr. What is the purpose of refer- 
ring the bill to committee? 

Mr. Bryson. To have hearings. 

Mr. Brare. For further study? 

Mr. Bryson. For further study. That is 
where the real work takes place, in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Brarr. What interests are brought to 
bear on a bill that is in committee, for ex- 
ample? Do outside interests play an im- 
portant part? 

Mr. Bryson. They do; they do. 

Mr. Brarr. Do lobbyists figure in the pic- 
ture? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; and incidentally I might 
say frequently there is a stigma attached to 
lobbying. Personally, lobbying, the right 
sort of lobbyists—I do not know many, if 
any, personally—have been right helpful. 
For instance, a corporation or an individual 
either is for or against the proposed legisla- 
tion, and will write a detailed letter and 
present an informal argument either for or 
against the bill, thus furnishing the busy 
members with information that they could 
not otherwise get. 

Mr. Brat. Ccrtainly I think it can be said 
that the lobbyists are well informed on the 
subject? 

Mr. Bryson. They are experts on their par- 
ticular side. 

Mr. Buiarr. Mr. Cutler, do you want to say 
something? 

Mr. CuTLeR. I would like to observe, on 
Mr. Bryson’s remarks, that this carries on 
again our basic notion that this whole 
process is very, very democratic. We often 
have heard and think, I believe, that the in- 
itiative and the referendum are classic ex- 
amples of democracy in action. You can 
probcbly say the elections of: the Members 
of Congress and the Senate and the House 
represent a referendum, but the initiative 
gets best done by those who have real in- 
terests that have to be protected, and those 
are represented to the Members of Congress 
through the lobbyists and through the let- 
ters of constituents. 

I presume, Mr. Bryson, you have had much 
experience with letters from your constitu- 
ents? 

Mr. Bryson. Oh, much, and I do receive 
many letters from my constituents and I 
encourage them to write. 

Mr. Brarr. Congressman, do letters from 
people back home play an important part 
in the decisions you make? 

Mr. Bryson. They do. Of course, letters 
coming from my own particular district take 
a high priority in my attention and response. 

Mr. Buiarr. Mr. Zinn? 

Mr. Zinn. It seems to me that that is a 
real manifestation of the right to petition 
which is granted to us under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Brarz. You mean writing your Con- 
gressman? 

Mr. Zinn. Write your Congressman and 
explain to him what you think should be 
done, but do not demand that he vote in a 
particular way. 

Mr. Bryson. And that right can never be 
abridged. 

Mr. Buam. Well, now, through these 
things then, the interests of the citizens at 
large are pretty definitely protected in com- 
mittee hearings, aren’t they? Mr. Bryson? 

Mr. Bryson. They are, yes, sir. Often- 
times the Member will invite the author of 
the idea as a witness. We have extensive 
hearings before the subcommittee, and then 
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occasionally we do have hearings before the 
full committee, but in most instances the 
hearings are held, detailed hearings, by the 
respective subcommittees. 

Mr. Briar. Mr. Cutler? 

Mr. Cutter. Would you say, Mr. Bryson, 
that the importance of the subcommittees 
and committees is to save time for the body 
of the Congress, and give them the proper 
factual basis for the making of a law? 

Mr. Bryson. Tat is true. 

Mr Cutter. How are these findings re- 
ported out to the floor? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, the subcommittee re- 
ports its decision to the full committee, and 
then a formal written report is prepared. As 
a matter of fact, oftentimes two or three re- 
ports—the majority report, and then the mi- 
nority report, and then individual dissenting 
reports are filed 

Mr. CuTLER. Do those reports have a great 
deal of influence on the vote that is later 
taken on the bill? 

Mr. Bryson. Oh, yes; yes. 

Mr. CuTreER. I see. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes; and then after the bill 
becomes an act and becomes a law the courts 
refer to these formal committee reports for 
proper interpretation of the intent of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Brain Mr. Zinn? 

Mr. Zinn. Those reports are printed almost 
the very next day after their submission, and 
they become available to the Members and 
the public at large. Any Member or the pub- 
lic can go to the House document room or 
the Senate document room and get the report 
on a particular bill. Its number is indicated 
on the reported form of the bill, up in the 
upper right-hand corner. 

Mr. Briain. What happens after a bill is re- 
ported out of committee? 

Mr. Bryson. Then i+ is reported to the 
House 

Mr. Bratr. To the House? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, before it reaches the 
House it is first on the calendar 

Mr. Briar. And that indicates when it will 
come up for action in the House, is that the 
idea? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, the Rules Committee 
determines when it shall come up in the 
House and what time shall be given for 
debate. 

Mr. Bian. A time limit is set by the Rules 
Committee for debate? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Mr Brair. Mr. Zinn? 

Mr. Zinn. Actually, Mr. Bryson, we can get 
the bill up more quickly than bringing it 
before the Rules Committee by placing it on 
the unanimous-consent' calendar, for 
example. 

Mr. Bryson. Oh, yes; that is true. But If 
it is controversial, very controversial, that, 
of course, would not be a very practical 
procedure. 

Then, too, there is another unusual proce- 
dure whereby you may circumvent the Rules 
Committee, and that is by placing a petition 
on the Speaker’s desk, and when the major- 
ity of the membership, which normally would 
be 218, sign, asking that it be brought up, it 
can be brought up. 

Mr. Biarg. Isee. Allright. Then we have 
our bill brought up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And then the work on the floor 
of the House begins. What is involved in 
some of that work, Mr. Zinn? 

Mr. ZINN. There again our democratic 
form is preserved, because the Rules Com- 
mittee, in providing for consideration of the 
rule, will permit perhaps 4 hours’ debate on 
the bill, and will provide in its rule that 2 
hours of that time is to be controlled by the 
chairman of the committee, and 2 hours by 
the ranking minority member, so that the 
minority members there again have their 
opportunity to be heard in the debate and 
of course, after the general debate consisting 
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of those 4 hours, the bill is read for amend- 
ment, section by section, and each member 
is permitted to speak once on a particular 
amendment for 5 minutes, so that if you have 
a lengthy bill, as some of Mr. Bryrson’s bills 
are two or three hundred pages long, when 
those are ready for amendment, it will take 
several days to go through the bill if there 
are many amendments offered. 

Mr. Biatr. And then there is usually dis- 
cussion on ameniments and a vote has to 
be taken on each amendment as it applies 
to the bill? 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. 

Mr. Brarr. It is a lengthy process, isn't it? 

Well, now, a bill is presented and the floor 
work has been taken care of in the House 
of Representatives and the House votes on 
it, isn’t that the idea? And it passes the 
House of Representatives. Now, before it 
can become a law it also has to pass the 
other body, doesn't it? How does it get 
over to the Jenate? 

Mr. ZInNn. The bill is engrossed and certi- 
fied to by the Clerk of the House in the 
precise form in which it has passed the 
House, and then a messenger from the House 
in a very formal procedure presents it to 
the other body during a session of the other 
body. He is admitted to the Chamber and 
tells the Vice President that he has a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives, and 
from that point on the same procedure of 
course goes through the Senate that has gone 
through the House. 

Mr. Bar. All bills do not have to originate 
in the House, do they? 

Mr. ZINN. Only bills raising revenues un- 
der the Constitution. 

Mr. Buarr. The Senate can also follow the 
same procedure we have been describing as 
applying to the House of Representatives? 

Mr. ZINN. They may, and they may also 
amend revenue bills if they desire, and they 
do, usually. 

Mr. Bryson. They usually up the appro- 
priation bills, too. 

Mr. Biarr. They do that, do they, Congress- 

an? 

a Mr. Bryson. Traditionally, it was felt that 
the other body- and you will notice it is 
not proper to refer to the Senate by name 
in debates in the House; the proper way to 
refer to it is “the other body”—would be more 
conservative. That has not been proven 
true. 

Mr. Biatr. They would bear watching, I 
would say. 

Well, now, our bill gets over to the Senate 
and it passes the Senate. Now what happens, 
Mr. Zinn? 

Mr. Zinn. If the Senate makes amend- 
ments to the bill, passes it in a different form 
from which it has passed the House-—— 

Mr. Biarr. You are not trying to compli- 
cate this, are you? We were rolling so 
smoothly up to this point. 

Mr. Bryson. And you might say it usually 
does. 

Mr. Z1nn. It does; exactly. 

Woll, there are two procedures. Either 
the House may accept the Senate amend- 
ments without conferring further with the 
Senate, or otherwise a conference committee 
is appointed, and that isn't done too often, 
but in any event then, after it has passed 
both Houses in the same form, it is enrolled, 
signed by the Speaker of the House, by the 
President of the Senate, and sent to the 
White House for Presidential action. 

Mr. Buarr. We are going to call on you 
again immediately because I understand 
that you have just written a book entitled, 
“The Veto Power of the President” and you 
should know a great deal about this matter 
of veto, and I would like to say in quoting 
from the foreword of the book, “This study 
of the Presidential veto power presents a 
number of aspects of that power in a com- 
prehensive and concise manner for the con- 
sideration of this committee.” Of course, it 


is directed to a committee, I presume from 
that, Mr. Zinn; is it not? 

Mr. Zinn. The House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Barr. What I am leading up to is this: 
It has been adapted from the dissertation 
written by the committee's law revision 
counsel in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments of the degree of master of laws at 
Georgetown University Law School. Is this 
available for public distribution? 

Mr. ZINN. It has been printed as a com- 
mittee print by the House committee. We 
have some copies that could be distributed— 
a limited number. 

Mr. Bryson. Anyone being interested in 
obtaining a copy might write his or her 
Congressman. 

Mr. Biairk. Thank you, Congressman. 

So that is the way you get a copy of The 
Veto Power of the President, by Mr. Charles 
J. Zinn, whom you are hearing on this pro- 
gram. 

Now what about the veto power, Mr. 
Cutler? 

Mr. CuTter. In the first place, Mr. Blair, 
I think here again we can revert to our 
original premise of the democratic nature 
of this entire process, and as we get to the 
point where we have the action by the Execu- 
tive, because here it is that we have a won- 
derful balancing and check of power among 
the three branches of our Government— 
the judicial, the executive, and the legisla- 
tive. We have a great guaranty in our way 
of government, of which we should be very 
proud, for the preservation against the un- 
due use of arbitrary power on the part of 
the Congress by the veto power of the Presi- 
dent. I think at times that doesn’t occur 
to us very much because we don’t see any 
big bills that seem to be killed by a veto. 
Mr. Zinn, you could probably say more about 
that point. 

Mr. Briar. Mr. Zinn: 

Mr. Zinn. The Presidential veto is not 
overridden too often, although I believe we 
overrode one this week. 

Mr. Bryson. Yes. I think it is in modern 
times frequently overridden. 

Mr. Zinn. Of course, sometimes the views 
expressed by the President would point out 
a flaw in the bill which was not apparent 
despite the lengthy legislative processes when 
it was in the Congress. 

Mr. Biatr. You gentlemen are agreed that 
there are many advantages to our system 
of making a law? 

Mr. Zinn. ‘I could suggest few changes in it. 

Mr. Briar. Congressman? 

Mr. Bryson. No drastic change. It does 
seem cumbersome and wasteful, but it is 
the best form that human beings have ever 
been able to discover. 

Mr. CuTLer. If I may add to those two 
statements, I think we should become more 
informed about our type of government and 
the way it works so that we, in the future, 
can take a more active part. That is espe- 
cially true of the coming generation now 
being trained in our schools. 

Mr. Buiatr. Thank you very much, gentle- 
men. 


Oneonta Chamber of Commerce Opposes 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the board of directors of 
the Oneonta Chamber of Commerce, 
Oneonta, N. Y., in support of the Cape- 
hart-Miller bill, which provides for the 
further development of hydroelectric 
power from the Niagara Falls and River 
by private enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Lehman-Roosevelt bill and 
the Ives-Cole bill are designed to further 
Government invasion of industry; and 

Whereas the Capehart-Miller bill is de- 
signed to promote the extension of the tra- 


ditional American principles of free enter- 
prise: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved that the Oneonta Chamber of 
Commerce, Oneonta, N. Y., through its board 
of directors, does hereby endorse and offer 
its support to the Capehart-Miller bill and 
the: basic ideals of private enterprise ex- 
pressed therein. 


House Lacks Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA \ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Sp2eker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 


lowing editorial from New Orleans States 
fo: March 7, 1952: 


House Lacks CouraGE 


Stepping down from the Speaker's ros- 
trum to the floor to get into the UMT de- 
bate, Speaker Sam RAYsBuRN said: 

“Do we not have th> fortitude—do we not 
have the courage to meet this issue today?” 

A majority of the House did not. This 
being election year, the voice of politics was 
stronger than the voice uf adequate national 
defense. The House voted 236 to 162 to send 
the universal military training bill back to 
the committee for further study, which is 
the unheroic method of killing it for this 
session. 

All of the 236 Members who voted against 
UMT know that w? are in a grave clash with 
communism. They know the war of ideas 
may become, at most any time, a war of 
guns. 

They know that the danger of a collision 
somewhere is great; that Korea may be fol- 
lowed by another aggression somewhere 
else—in Indochina or Iran or southeastern 
or western Europe. They know that this 
means America must be militarily strong; 
that hopes of world peace are faint; that 
the outlook is for disorder and disruption 
over the earth for some years to come. 

Knowing all this, more than half of the 
435 Members cf the House are reluctant to 
establish the military might that will be 
called for in the final show-down. 

The country will have to continue relying 
on the local draft boards to bring in the 
draftees and call back some of the veterans 
©: War II. Under this haphazard system 
thousands and thousands of young men will 
continue to slip out on one pretext or an- 
other or maneuver to get themselves into 
soft spots. It is at best a makeshift way 
to create the kind of permanent armed 
force this country will need, and should have, 
for some years to come. 
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Hymn of Hate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS v 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am inserting a timely editorial 
entitled the “Hymn of Hate,’ frome 
Dickensonian, published at Clintwood, 


Va.: 
Hymn or HATE 


It begins to ‘ook as if this Hymn of Hate 
that is being sung by Westbrook Pegler, 
Fulton Lewis, John Temple Graves, the Roa- 
nuke Times, and various and sund:y dis- 
gruntied politicians over the length and 
breadth of the land is backfiring in their 
faces. Their incessant din of corruption in 
Government has een just a little overdone 
and the public is begin~ ing to smell a mouse. 

In their desperate effort to destroy the 
Democratic Party the financial tycoons, who 
have control of the press and radio networks, 
have taken a page from the history of Hitler 
and are attempting by sheer volume of ac- 
cusations and alumnies to force the public 
to believe what they are saying. In other 
words, these ene~.ies of the party of the 
littie man are exaggerating and magnifying, 
also coloring, he facts and incidents that 
in past years would have been ignored in an 
effort to make it appear that the entire 
fabric of our Government is rotten to the 
core. 

We hive been reading from day to day 
about the 5-percenters and the ousted in- 
ternal revenue collectors, and the gifts of 
deep freezers and mink coats, and we were 
just about eady to believe that the United 
States Treasury had been gutted and that 
millions of dollars of the taxpayeis money 
had gone into private pockets. Imagine our 
surprise to see news articles published—and 
not denied—that not one dollar of the tax- 
payers’ money had been stolen, and that the 
RFC, despite the 5-percenters, has turned in 
a profit of a cool $80,000,000 dollars to the 
Treasury for the last quarter. 

Just last weck the bitter charges of fraud 
and dishonesty in regard to a loan by the 
RFC to the Baltimore & Ohio Railway were 
found to be utterly baseless by impartial in- 
vestigators who termed those charges “un- 
adulterated political propaganda.” Also, it 
was recently disclosed that not one of these 
“5 percenters” were in any way connected 
with the Government officially. The mere 
fact that a gullible “greedygut” was willing 
to pay money for the dubious influence of 
someone who claimed to know some of the 
higher-ups has been magnified into a charge 
of governmental corruption that would rival 
the Harding administration. 

We verily believe that if President Truman 
should happen to match someone for a Coca- 
Cola, Pegler, Graves, Lewis, and others would 
go into hysterics with their yelps of corrup- 
tion and dishonesty, and Harry Byrp would 
immediately call for a new balancing of the 
budget. The entire picture has become that 
ludicrous, and an intelligent American public 
is going to swallow just so much of that 
before it chokes. He is beginning to realize 
that there is a deep conspiracy to destroy 
the party that has given the farmer and 
laborer more rights and blessings in the last 
20 years than they had won since the dawn 
of civilization. 

We are not trying to clothe the Democratic 
Party in the immaculate robes of virtue. In 
an organization as big as that of our Gov- 
ernment there will, of course, be some irregu- 
larities and some officials who must be 


weeded out. On the whole, however, the 
Democratic administration in Washiagton 
has not been found guilty of felonies, em- 
bezzlements, or defalcations. We will bet 
our bottom dollar that it was a Republican 
opponent of the Truman administration who 
first purchased that mink coat to be used 
as a bribe and is equally guilty with the one 
who received it. Wanna bet? 

Anyway, those seeking to oust the progres- 
sive policies of Roosevelt and Truman and 
go back to the old days of “dog eat dog” 
learned 2 years ago that communism charges 


and slanders were not enough to bring de- 


feat to the Democratic Party, and they are 
now concentrating on the corruption theme. 
And in their eagerness they have overplayed 
their hand. Most Americans prefer minks 
to the skunks who were chased out of Wash- 
ington when the Teapot Dome boiled over. 


Betrayal of Public Trust and Communist 
Conspiracies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 2 / 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Rsecorp, I include the 
following speech which I recently deliv- 
ered before the St. John’s Holy Name 
Society at Clinton, Mass., as reported by 
the celebrated Clinton Daily Item: 


DENOUNCED CORRUPTION — CONGRESSMAN 
PHILBIN BLASTED BETRAYAL OF PUBLIC 
TRUST AND COMMUNISMY aT ST. JOHN’S 
Hoty Name Society MEETING, SUNDAY 


At the St. John’s Holy Name Society meet- 
ing, Sunday, Congressman Pur J. PHILBIN, 
guest speaker before the largest attendance 
of the season, roundly denounced corruption 
and betrayal of public truct and blasted the 
world-wid. conspiracy of communism which 
he declared was designed not only to en- 
slave America but all mankind. 

The local Congressman asserted the fact 
that we have had corruption in government 
at all levels in every generation has led to 
the view by part of the public that Govern- 
Irent officials and employees do not main- 
tain a high standard. 

“This is simply not true,” said Congress- 
man PHILBIN, “because there are only com- 
paratively few guilty of misdeeds and an over- 
whelming number of honest, decent, efficient 
men faithfully serving the people.” 

“When we uncover corruption, wherever it 
exists,” he eaid, “we should move to stamp 
it out because it is a sure way of under- 
mining free government.” 

Turning his attention to the Korean war 
and foreign policy, Congressman PHILBIN 
declared that virtually all of the problems 
and troubles we are facing in the world to- 
day have resulted from the great interna- 
tional wsrld-wide consp‘-acy directed from 
Moscow with the assistance of many fol- 
lowers in tre United States. He deplored 
American intellectuals and others who have 
been given every opportunity the Nation 
affords, embracing the Communist move- 
ment. 

“Korea is not the only trouble spot or dan- 
ger point,” he said, “though sometimes I 
think that the Korean veterans are the only 
ones expected to make sacrifices to meet 
Communist aggression. The American peo- 
ple must realize that the burdens and sacri- 
fices arising out of our present foreign difi- 
culties must be shared by al! and not 
concentrated upon any one group.” 
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Congressman PHILBIN pointed to the pres- 
ence of strong Communist movements 
throughout the Orient and the Near East. 
Undoubtedly some of the sentiment behind 
there movements arises from resentment 
against imperialist and colonial policies 
which, for years, have oppressed and ex- 
ploited these peoples. They are under the 
impression that American policy upholds 
their oppression and exploitation which ac- 
counts for their willingness to join Commu- 
nist organizations and take an attitude un- 
friendly and even hostile to the United 
States. 

“It is a great mistake,” he said, “for our 
Nation to uphold in any respect oppressive 
practices pursued by the remnants of the 
discredited imperial systems.” 

Congressman PHILBIN discussed foreign aid 
and mutual security programs at length and 
stated that here again the American pconple 
have a right to expect that every nation will 
bear its share and be prepared to make sacri- 
fices necessary to defend against aggression. 
“It is only right and proper,” he said, “that 
every nation member of the NATO organiza- 
tion should contribute within its means.” 

Pointing to the recent collapse of the 
French Government because of refusal to 
vote necessary armament appropriations, the 
Congressman stated it is not fair for any 
nation to try to transfer its own national 
expenses to the taxnayers of the United 
States who are already overburdened. 

“Nations unwi ling to defend themselves 
and which are unwilling to raise “unds nec- 
essary to help prevent aggression cannot 
reasonably expect the manpo. r and wealth 
of the United States to be put at their dis- 
posal anc the taxpayers of this Nation to 
bear their burdens,” he said. 

Congressman PHILBIN called for united 
action by an aroused and vigilant American 
peopie in order to develop appropriate an- 
swers to current grave problems. . 

As a prelude to his talk on public issues, 
the Congressman presented a summary of 
current Washington views toward presiden- 
tial candidacies and surveyed the stature 
of the candidates now entered in the presi- 
dential race. 

At the conclusion of his t- lk, the Congress- 
man was given a most enthusiastic rising 
ovation from the gathering. 


Foreign Aid Essential, but Not Too 
Lavishly rE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in the Seattle Times 
on March 7, 1952, indicates, I believe, the 
general sentiment of a majority of the 
people who live in my congressional] dis- 
trict. I concur in the views therein ex- 
pressed to the effect that the President’s 
request for funds should be carefully 
scrutinized by Congress. That body must 
keep the foreign-aid figure within our 
economic capacity to meet it. 

The editorial follows: 


FoREIGN Alp ESSENTIAL, BUT NoT Too LaviIsSHLY 


There is, or should be, agreement among 
thinking Americans that this country’s pro- 
gram of aid to other free pecples must be 
continued. On that general principle there 
is public concurrence in most quarters in 
President Truman's most recent message to 
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the Congress on ‘he Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. The question must be viewed from a 
nonpartisan point of vantage, for the Na- 
tion’s security is involved. 

It is not always possible to agree with 
Presidei.. Truman in his public pronounce- 
ments, but he made one remark in this 
message to Congress which rang a bell. Talk 
of withdrawing to the Western Hemisphere, 
he said, “Has momentary seductiveness be- 
cause it would seem to relieve us of the 
contributions we ure making to the collective 
defense.” But he added that the adoption 
of such a policy would be “a mandate for 
national suicide.” 

That program is sincerely advocated by 
former President Hoover, who favors a West- 
ern Hemisphere “Gibraltar” with outposts in 
Britain and the perimeter of the Far East. It 
is not a program that could ever be accept- 
able, except in extremity, to a man like Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who has a military com- 
mander’s vision of global strategy. 

The American people cannot be happy over 
the manner in which some of our most im- 
portant European allies—France particu- 
larly, but Britain, too—have cooperated in 
the western defense preparations. It is dis- 
tasteful to pour funds into the hands of 
peoples who make such a mess of their own 
affairs. But it is in the American interest to 
take the larger view and try to make the 
most of a situation that is none too promis- 
ing. After all, the American interest is not 
primarily altruistic. We seek first to defend 
and protect our own freedom and liberty. 

Whether the funds the President asks for 
the mutual security program—8$7,900,000,- 
000—should be handed to him on a silver 
platter is quite another question. That huge 
sum is one item in the $85,000,000,000 budget 
he has proposed which Congress somehow 
must find means to reduce materially. It 
may be possible to do some of the trimming 
in the foreign-aid area. 

Truman's figures always will bear micro- 
scopic scrutiny. He is a spender of the first 
water. The word “economy” is not in his 
vocabulary. He insists his fiscal program is 
within the country’s economic capacity. 
Congress must be the judge of that. 

If it is possible in any respect to make sub- 
stantial reductions in the expenditures the 
President wants to make with lavish hand 
abroad, Congress must find a way to do it. 
Statesmanship must be summoned to accom- 
plish this—if any measure of that quality 
can still be found on Capitol Hill. 





Another Example of Payroll Padding by 
Reclamation Bureau 
Pal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS J 


HON. NORRIS POULSON r 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though Hoover Dam was completed more 
than 16 years ago, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation still maintains a staff of approxi- 
mately 350 employees at the dam. 

This disgraceful example of payroll 
padding exists in spite of the fact that 
responsibility for generating, delivering, 
and maintaining the great power output 
of the dam rests upon non-Federal con- 
tracting agents. 

These agents are the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., and the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power, and to 


perform their immense task they em- 
ploy? respectively, only 25 and 125 em- 
ployees. 

What do the 350 employees of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation do at Hoover Dam? 
Are they there to check each morning 
to see if the dam is still standing? Per- 
haps, but a large percentage of them are 
occupied solely with handing out propa- 
ganda promoting the Bureau to visitors 
at the dam. 

Here is another example of the Bu- 
reau's total disregard for the American 
taxpayer, and another good reason why 
Congress should expose and halt the 
costly propanganda programs carried on 
by the Bureau to conceal its own wanton 
extravagance. 





Smears on Ike Shown To Be 
Deliberate Lies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALEBOGGS 2° 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REP!].ESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from New Orleans 
States for March 7, 1952: 


Smears on Ike SHOWN To BE 
DELIBERATE LIES 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 


In 1928 the presidential campaign reached 
a shameless low in the smearing of Al Smith 
because of his adherence to the faith of his 
ancestors. No one will today question the 
fine qualities of Al Smith, his rigid Ameri- 
canism, and his undeniable services to his 
country. . 

Herbert Hoover and Al Smith became fast 
friends in the late years of Al’s life. I have 
heard from both about the 1928 campaign, 
which I did not witness because I was not 
in this country then. 

Herbert Hoover resented the injection of 
the religious issue into that campaign, and 
Al Smith confirmed to me that he never be- 
lieved for a moment that Hoover counte- 
nanced the misery of the assumption that a 
man is unfit to be President because of his 
religious affiliations. 

In connection with General Eisenhower, 
two contradictory and unfair reports are 
making the rounds, neither of which has any 
basis tn truth, and neither of which a man 
of General Eisenhower's position would deny 
publicly, because the denial itself would give 
some countenance to the designs of those 
who would inject a sectarian factor into the 
campaign. 

Perhaps I am more fitted to discuss this 
than an Eisenhower adherent, because I 
have chosen, as a citizen, to express sup- 
port for an old friend, Senator Tarr. It is 
from the standpoint of this overt partisan- 
ship that I call attention to and protest 
against the attempt of small minds to smear 
a soldier and a leading citizen by clothing 
him with affiliations which are not his and 
to use this purported adherence to damage 
him. 

The first report comes from a widely cir- 
culated photograph of a page in the 1915 
Howitzer, the yearbook of West Point, in 
which Ike Eisenhower is called a Swedish 
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Jew. Eisenhower happens to be neither a 
Swede nor a Jew. Were he such, he would 
undoubtedly be proud of his ancestry, as all 
decent men are. 

I have thoroughly investigated the story. 
Eisenhower's family is Pennsylvania Dutch 
on his father’s side and Lutheran on his 
mother’s side. The page in the 1915 Howitzer 
was written by his roommate and is, like all 
references in yearbooks, supposed to be hu- 
morous. That kind of humor should not be 
used in a political campaign in the year 1952. 

The second humor has to do with an asser- 
tion in some book that Ike is a secret Ro- 
man Catholic, having once been a coach in 
a Roman Catholic college, etc. 

Although it is not possible for a man to be 
a Jew, a Roman Catholic, and a Protestant 
all at the same time, I am sure that these 
reports are being circulated by the same 
people, bigots who hate Jews and Roman 
Catholics. 

My investigations are fairly complete, and 
1 can state that no Republican candidate is 
involved in this scandalous circulation of 
falsehood. It comes from well-known bigots. 
Actually, one of the circulars bears a price 
tag. 

Those who favor or oppose Eisenhower, 
Taft, Stassen, Warren, and MacArthur do so 
because, in the great traditions of our coun- 
try, Americans choose their own officials and 
in the debate over issues and men, a free- 
dom of expression is often tolerated which 
ordinarily is regarded as outside the bounds 
of propriety. 

The dirty mouth has no place in American 
affairs, and if we all bring smears and lies 
into the open, they will wither. Surely our 
problems in 1952 are too serious for us to 
tolerate a dirty campaign. And that goes.for 
the Democrats, too. 







The Truth Comes Out After 9 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 5 | 


OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF vis awl 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
truth has finally been told after 9 years. 
In January 1943 newspapers across the 
Nation blazoned forth on their front 
pages charges that the union crew of a 
merchant ship refused to unload vital 
supplies to the embattled marines on 
Guadalcanal because they would not be 
given overtime rates. 

The Akron Beacon-Journal, which 
first published the story, recently told 
the real truth of the case in a column 
on its editorial page. The Machinist, 
weekly newspaper of the International 
Association of Machinists, dug out this 
apology in order to get the true facts 
more firmly established on the record. 
The truth is the union seamen were 
under orders to protect their cargo. 





‘Under threat of air attack, the ship with- 


drew, and then later returned to finish 
unloading. 
[From the Machinist of March 6, 1952] 
Lasor WINs a BELATED APOLOGY 


Back in January 1943, Americans across 
the country were universally shocked by a 
story out of the war in the Pacific. Daily 
newspapers played it up on front pages. 
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They reported that the crew of a merchant 
ship at Guadalcanal refused to unload sup- 
plies vitally needed by the embattled marines 
on the island. The ship suddenly departed 
with most of its cargo. The newspapers 
charged that union seamen had refused to 
unload the ship because of union overtime 
rules. 

This horror story was first published by 
the Akron Beacon Journal, one of the chain 
controlled by John Knight who also operates 
antilabor newspapers in Detroit, Chicago, 
and Miami. The story was dug up by the 
Beacon Journal’s feature writer, Helen Water- 
house. She said she got it from a Navy 
pilot home on leave. She couldn’t even 
learn the name of the ship, but it landed 
on the front page of the Beacon Journal and 
hundreds of other papers. It gave the edi- 
torial writers an excuse for an antiunion 
field day. 

Recently the Akron Beacon Journal pub- 
lished its apology—more than 9 years late. 
In a column labeled only Sequel buried on 
the editorial page, the Beacon Journal told 
the real truth of what had happened. It 
printed the facts of the case as revealed by 
Ralph Blair, of Akron, boatswain of the ship, 
the Grenville M. Dodge. Here’s what Blair 


There had been a warning of an impending 
attack by Jap planes. Seamen were ordered 
to stay aboard ship to man the guns during 
the attack and to move the ship. 

With only one-third of the cargo unloaded, 
the ship’s Officers received the warning of 
imminent attack. They ordered the ship to 
sea so there would be less danger of the 
cargo being destroyed. Afterward the ship 
returned and unloaded. 

No member of the crew would have refused 
to unload because of the hours involved or 
because they insisted on overtime, Blair 
said. 

“We were simply under orders to protect 
our cargo and to try to avoid its destruction 
by the Japanese,” he declared. 

The recent Beacon Journal story of apology 
was sent in to the Machinist by Albert W. 
Smoyer of IAM Lodge, 1203, Kent, Ohio. 
He lives at Cuyahoga Falls, outside Akron. 
He wonders how many papers across the Na- 
tion will reprint the apology story on their 
front pages as they did the false charges. 


[From the Akron Beacon Journal of February 
1952] 


BEHIND THE FRONT PaGE 
(By Robert H. Stopher and James 8. Jackson) 
SEQUEL 


The missing pieces of a story which was 
both a local and a national sensation 9 
years years ago fell into place last week from 
Beacon Journal-Reporter Helen Waterhouse. 

In her long newspaper career, Helen has 
never stirred up as much furor as she did 
in January 1943 when she wrote her famous 
Guadalcanai story. 

On the basis of an interview with a Navy 
pilot home on leave, she reported that 
marines on the battle-scarred island were 
infuriated when the crew of a merchant 
ship balked at unloading sorely needed sup- 
plies and the ship departed with most of its 
cargo. This was at a time when the sur- 
viving American forces on the famous island 
were starving and malaria-ridden. 

The story was circulated on press wires 
all over the country and eventually became 
the subject of a congressional investigation 
and lawsuits. 

No one could be found who would admit 
that he had been aboard the ship. The Gov- 
ernment refused to open files which might 
have revealed the name of the ship or the 
circumstances of its sudden departure from 
Guadalcanal. 


Unable to produce corroborative evidence, 
Mrs. Waterhouse and Beacon-Journal editors 
wondered for a time whether there ever was 
such a ship. 

BOATSWAIN 


Last week Mrs. Waterhouse was dining in 
a Copley Road restaurant when a young 
man approached her table and said, ‘You're 
Helen Waterhouse, of the Beacon-Journal, 
aren't you?” 

He introduced himself as Ralph Blair, of 
1764 Ira Avenue, a former merchant 
mariner. 

“I was a boatswain on that ship at Guad- 
alcanal that you wrote about,” he told ber. 

“On more than one occasion, I’ve tried to 
get in touch with you but I never seemed to 
make connections. Of course, I didn’t get 
back to Akron for a long time after your 
story raised all that rumpus. I've been all 
over the world with the merchant marine.” 

In the ensuing conversation, Mrs. Water- 
house learned for the first time the name 
of the controversial ship. 

It was the Grenville M. Dodge, according 
to Blair. 

At that time all ships’ names were painted 
off as a war precaution. That was one 
reason why it was so hard to trace the story. 


A“R RAID 


A warning of an impending raid by Jap- 
anese planes caused the ship to leave after 
only a third of its cargo was unloaded, Blair 
told Mrs. Waterhouse. 

He strongly denied that union rules con- 
cerning overtime pay on weekends or for- 
bidding crewmen to unload cargo had any- 
thing to do with the departure. 

He vividly remembered that there was 
tension between the ship’s crew and the 
marines that sultry Saturday afternoon 
nearly 10 years ago. 

There were no docks on the island, of 
course, and the Grenville M. Dodge anchored 
in the ocean about 5 miles off shore. 

“Amphibious ducks manned by marines 
came out and nearly a third of the cargo 
was unloaded and taken to shore,” Blair said. 

“No; we didn't help the marines take the 
cargo ashore. Th:t wasn’t our job. Our job 
was to stay with the ship in case of attack. 

“I'd have grabbed two guns and gone 
ashore with the marines if I'd known how 
weak they were and what trouble they were 
in. We weren't aware how desperate their 
plight was. 

“But when an air-raid warning came, we 
pulled aw./ so that our ship and cargo 
wouldn’t be destroyed. We returned and 
unloaded it later.” 


ORDERS 


Blair recalled that the marines got “pretty 
hostile” when the ship, witl. its previous sup- 
plies, moved away. 

“The air was electric between the top 
brass of our ship and the marine officers,” 
he said. “It was we little fellows who had to 
suffer when your story came out later, but 
we were just obeying orders.” 

He insisted that no member of the crew 
would have refused to unload because of the 
hours involved or in an attempt to win over- 
time pay. 

“We were simply under :rders to protect 
our cargo and to try to avoid its destruction 
by the Japanese,” Blair said. “Our refusal 
to take the stuff ashore ourselves was en- 
tirely valid. And everytring we did was 
under orders from our top brass.” 

Blair and Mrs. Waterhouse both wished 
that the whole story might have been told 
while the Guadalcanal ship controversy was 
still hot. 

Even though several years old, this Be- 
hind the Front Page news is still of great 
interest, In our opinion. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE A / 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
March 10, 1952: 


AND LONG REMEMBER 


“It would be foolish and dangerous,” said 
the President, “to withhold a dollar now at 
the risk of expending not just many times 
as many dollars but human iives as well a 
few years later.” 

This was one of the arguments used to 
support his request for $7,900,000,000 to give 
weapons and materials to Europe. It is an 
argument that is also a promise. It is the 
last of a long series of promises that have 
been heeded and have ended in disillusion. 

The President is promising us that this $7,- 
900,000,060 is, however expensive, insurance 
against further and greater demands. If we 
will just bear this burden asked today we 
shall spare ourselves more costly and bloodier 
burdens tomorrow. 

It is a pity that there is so much to re- 
member: 

You can go back as far as memory takes 
you in the record of the past two adminis- 
trations. All of the things we were to do 
which, if done, were promised to keep us 
from the greatest burdens, in labor and 
blood, of a second world war. All of the 
things of that second world war itself were 
borne so valiantly on the promise that hav- 
ing fought through we should come to peace. 

Perhaps it seems too bitter to go back so 
far. Then you need only go back half a 
decade. 

This Marshall plan for Europe, said the 
President, will cost many billions of dollars; 
it will keep us from lightening our burdens 
for some years. But, we were reminded, this 
program for all its billions would be cheaper 
than a rearmament program. It would, if 
we accepted it, make Europe strong enough 
to support and protect itself. 

Then we were told this Marshall plan was 
not enough. Europe, to make use of these 
billions, needed the sense of security that 
could come only from our accepting the re- 
sponsibility of a military guaranty. To sign 
such a pact, we were promised, did not mewn 
we had to garrison Europe. Not to sign it 
meant risking the billions we had already 
sent there, risking an invasion from the east 
because the west would seem weak. 

Then we were told this guaranty was mean- 
ingless without an American garrison there 
on the outpost. But it need be a garrison 
only; if we would supply the industria! 
power and a few arms, Europe itself would 
raise the armies. It would be foolish and 
dangerous to risk so much for such a little 
more. 

Then we were told this garrison needed 
the backing of a European army and the 
responsibility for leading it must be taken 
by an American. This was only because a!l 
the countries could better unite under an 
American commander; it did not commit us 
deeper. Was it not a small thing for the 
promise that this was the last thing? Couid 
we risk being short-sighted and losing ail 
that had gone before? 

Then we were told we must help arm this 
European army. Was that not better and 
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cheaper than a vast rearmament program 
here at home? Then we were told, after all, 
we had best arm ourselves also. 

We were promised too that if we would 
garrison the island outposts of the Pacific 
we would protect ourselves from tragic in- 
volvements on Asia’s mainland. Then we 
were told if we would just stop the aggression 
on the mainland we would strike a bold blow 
for peace. That police action—remember?— 
involved no great army, no great mobiliza- 
tion program; Congress could adjourn and 
the President cculd go to Florida. 

All these things to be done—and the 
many others—promised to be the last, and 
each and everyone promised to take us nearer 
to peace. 

So today we have them all. The only 
thing we do not have is an end to new 
burdens and new promises. And the prom- 
ise of peace is not closer but farther away. 
It lies dying in the cast. 

You will nowhere in history find a record 
of more hopes raised by promises and shat- 
tered in so short a time. And not since an- 
tiquity will you find a record of failure so 
great and so costly for the world. 

Well, now we are told it is foolish and 
dangerous not to go one step more, It would 
be a small step, truly, for such a promise 
and one that each of us would take gladly. 
Perhaps it should be taken for lesser gains. 
But if we take it we had best take it without 
the promise. There is too much to re- 
member. 


All the States Affected a> 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS N 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPR&SENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial from the Times-Picayune for March 
9, 1952: 


ALL THE STaTEs AFFECTED 


Senate debate on the tidelands grab re- 
veals a curious ignorance or forgetfulness 
of the fundamental issue on the part of 
some elder statesmen who have been dosed 
with bureaucratic propaganda. Wyoming’s 
Senator O’Manoney, for example, has been 
ridiculing the idea that the rights of the 
inland States would ever be invaded by the 
Federal Government even if the precedent 
were set by Federal seizure of tidelands owned 
by the coastal States for a century and a 
half. Yet the record shows an attempted 
Federal seizure of oil-producing school lands 
in his own inland State—a grab which Con- 
gress defeated by legislation almost identical 
with that now sought to protect the rights 
of the coastal States. 

Senator Dovetas, of Illinois, has been con- 
tending that the restoration of the tidelands, 
whose century-cld ownership by the coastal 
States has been repeatedly confirmed by the 
land’s highest Court, would be an “outright 
gift” for the benefit of only three States. 
Attorney General Daniel, of Texas, promptly 
called the Illinois Senator's attention to a 
fact of which he apparently was ignorant. 
That fact, explained the Texas law officer, is 
“that the State bills confirm ownership of 
lands beneath navigable waters within their 
respective boundaries to each of the 48 
States, including nearly 1,000,000 acres of 
Lake Michigan” to the Senator's own Illinois, 

The Illinois right was challenged in the 
courts, and sustained by the ruling of an 


earlier Supreme Court that Illinois holds 
title to its submerged coastal land “under 
the same rule of law through which the 
coastal States hold title to ‘lands under the 
tidewaters on the borders of the sea.” If 
you lend your aid to destroying the title of 
the 21 coastal States,” warned Attorney Gen- 
eral Daniel, “you will be destroying the title 
of your own and neighboring Great Lakes 
States. The 8 Great Lakes States have more 
than twice as much land under their lake 
waters on their borders as the combined 21 
coastal States have within their marginal 
seas boundaries.” 

Destruction of the rights of the coastal 
States destroys the similar rights of the 
Great Lakes States and of all States with 
navigable waters or natural resources covered 
by the one big Government bureaucracies. 
The injury of one is the vital concern of all. 
Senator Dovctas and other Senators from in- 
land States should study the brief prepared 
by the Association of State Attorneys-Gen- 
eral. That factual presentation of the con- 
stitutional and legal record is an effectual 
antidote to the misleading propaganda of 
the bureau lobbyists and under-cover cham- 
pions of totalitarian government. 


Why Modern Aircraft Carriers? 
EXTENSION OF aan 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Navy Department has recently 
proposed, with the approval of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the President, the 
construction of a second large carrier. 
This is part of a long-range Navy pro- 
gram to maintain control of the seas 
against the radically different kinds of 
aircraft we may have to defend against 
in the event of warfare in 1955 or there- 
after. This Navy program is econom- 
ically planned in that it seeks mainly to 
modernize already existing ships. We 
cannot, ,however, expect the Nevy to 
perform all of its 1955 and 1960 naval 
tasks with ships designed in 1940. The 
1940 designs simply do not provide space 
enough for the features that future naval 
aircraft will require. 

Our present naval fighters use four to 
six times as much fuel for sorties as did 
our 1940 fighters. We can barely make 
space for a fourfold fuel growth in our 
old carriers. Yet we can feel sure that 
fuel consumption will continue upward 
if jet aircraft and speed are to increase. 
Nor can we rebuild our old carriers to 
launch four supersonic jet intercepters 
at a time; as future naval warfare will 
require. The new large carriers provide 
amply for these types of future growth, 
and for new types of weapons also. This 
is why it is wise for the Navy to iook 
ahead ana start building sea bases now 
for the aircraft of the future. 

Unfortunately, some people have con- 
fused the Navy’s need for improved car- 
rier forces with the Air Force’s need for 
aircraft designed for other purposes. 
They cannot see why we need both. 
They keep telling us that the Air Force 
can drop bombs cheaper. This is like 
saying a Mack truck can carry freight 
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cheaper than a motorcycle. Of course, 
itcan. They are built for different pur- 
poses. The Navy’s carriers do not exist 
just to drop bombs. Their purpose is to 
insure that we can control the sea 
against any kind of enemy weapon. To 
do this the carriers must be able to 
tangle with any kind of enemy airplane 
or missile that tries to dispute this con- 
trol. This ability cannot be compared 
with the Air Force's ability to do a sep- 
arate job on land. 

An article in the October 1951 Naval 
Aviation News, published by the Navy 
Department for the information of its 
personnel, shows most clearly why we 
need modern carrier forces to control the 
sea, independently of our need for stra- 
tegic bombers. Understanding of these 
basic facts should put an end to silly but 
potentially tragic interservice contro- 
versies. 

The article follows: 

Wuy ArrcrarT CARRIERS? 


Every Navy man at one time or another 
finds himself in the position of explaining 
the reason for the existence of his service 
and especially its air activities. There are 
straightforward answers to any question. 

Control of the seas is the basic answer, 
denial of the sea to the enemy and its free 
use for our own ships. 

Three-quarters of the earth’s surface is 
salt water—we face east on the Atlantic and 
west on the Pacific. In effect we are an 
island power which must ship for healthy 
economic life. 

The economic well-being of the United 
States is dependent upon its ability to use 
the sea lanes of the world and to deny their 
use to the enemy in time of war. 

This is true for the Atomic Age just as it 
was in the eighteenth and nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, and as it was for 
other nations from the first recorded history. 
It’s one of the facts of our national life that 
we must have seapower, 

As a big agricultural and industrial Na- 
tion, we have a surplus of goods. We can 
sell them, and when we do, we must ship 
them. 

But rich as we are, we are not completely 
self-sufficient. There are many materials, 
particularly nonferrous metals, that we must 
import. 

International trade, export or import, is 
something we cannot easily live without. 
The oceans are our shipping lanes, and we 
want them open for commercial shipping. 
The pocketbooks and livelihood of each of 
us are daily affected by the flow of goods 
through our seaports. 

In the event of war, it is more urgent 
than ever that we keep them open. The 
high seas are highways, and victory depends 
upon who controls them. The supplies of 
War and peace must still move by sea. The 
rivers of gasoline, the food, and the weapons 
must move by this low-cost transportation. 
Airlift, an extremely expensive procedure, is 
reserved only for emergency supplies. 

The converse is true—that denial of the 
sea to the enemy deprives him of the ad- 
vantages of its use. 

No matter how much land transport the 
enemy has his power is multiplied if he can 
use his own coastal sea lanes. Sea transport 
is still the cheapest transport on a ton-mile 
per day basis. 

We gain as much by denying the sea to 
the enemy as we do by using it ourselves. 
Both are necessary for survival. 

Control of the sea has always been obtained 
by mounting the weapon of the day on a 
ship, whether that weapon was sword, gun, 
or airplane. The capital ship, upon which 
control of the sea is built, has changed from 
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galley, to ship of the line, to battleship, to 
aircraft carrier. Other types are necessary, 
but the large ship with the long-range weap- 
on was always the foundation upon which 
control of the sea was built. 

With each change came new tactics, doc- 
trines and concepts, but the basic mission 
of the Navy—control of the sea—still holds. 
That is the Navy's part in sustaining our ex- 
istence as a nation. 

Of the many facts which must be taken 
into account today, three stand out: 

1. Ships without air cover are nothing but 
a collection of vulnerable targets. Control of 
the sea depends upon the control of the air 
over the sea. 

2. Since the law of gravity has not been re- 
pealed, what goes up must come down. In 
short, bases are a critical need. The nearer 
its base the more effective is airpower. 

3. Atomic warfare does not change the 
basic mission of the Navy—control of the 
seas—nor is control of the sea less vital than 
before. 

{n the world today, the combined power 
to hold control of the seas involves air cover. 
Before World War II, there were murmurings 
that carriers were sitting ducks which could 
be picked off by land-based attacking planes. 
The voices of doom were ready to say—and 
did ray—that aircraft carriers could not op- 
erate within range of enemy land-based 
aircraft. 

On that December day in 1941 when World 
War II opened for the United States, the 
Japanese used a Pacific highway to launch 
a surprise attack. That carrier-delivered 
Sunday punch left us reeling at Pearl Har- 
bor. It didn’t knock us out, but if any argu- 
ment were needed as to whether carrier- 
based planes could hit a land base hard, it 
was clinched by the enemy. 

In the long run, we turned the very weapon 
our enemy used to open the attack—the air- 
craft carrier—against him. In fact, we went 
far beyond anything the enemy dreamed. 

After the first 9 minths of the war, our 
carriers operated almost entirely against 
land-based air power with uniform success. 

In all, we had 110 carriers. Of these 33 
were fast carriers. All together these fast 
carriers had 3,300 days in which the ships 
or their aircraft engaged the enemy in com- 
bat. They were in the forward areas for a 
joint total of 465 months. 

Only five of these fast carriers were lost: 
four to carrier aircraft and one to a sub- 
marine. Not one was lost to land-based air- 
craft. 

World War II pioved that carriers can meet 
land-based airpower, and not only survive, 
but carve out victory from an enemy they 
first make prostrate. 

“But that was World War II,” some will 
say. Granted. But then came Korea. In 
1950, when the United Nations was chal- 
lenged in the Far East, there was no move 
to leave the carriers in their mothballed 
state. We had just 17 active carriers, only 
one cf which was in the west Pacific. The 
order was to get more carriers out—demoth- 
ball them, unzipper them, get them ready. 

No; seapower must include its airpower. 
Our carrier forces went on duty in enemy 
waters, 

Make no mistake. The enemy knows they 
are there. Our Navy and Marine aircraft are 
flying 40 percent of all combat missions in 
Korea. Korea confirms World War II. The 
power to fight overseas, bringing full sup- 
port to ground forces, is based on a Navy 
with tremendous carrier strength. 

Many say Korea is a special case. Actually 
every campaign has been a special case. One 
thing we can always be certain of is that 
each war will have something different from 
the last. On the other hand future wars are 
more likely to have points of similarity to the 
most recent war than earlier wars. 

Consider the Mediterranean carefully and 
you see the same basic pattern. The carrier 


is going to be needed to control that sea 
and it can do it. Consider the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and all the seas that border the enemy 
where ships may go. To deny him the use of 
those seas, the carrier is needed. 

Were the shade of Admiral Mahan to be 
consulted, he would have no reason to change 
his basic tenet. In all major wars, the ability 
to use the sea lanes and deny them to the 
enemy has been decisive. The fact that air 
supremacy over the sea is essential is only 
an additional consideration—the modern ap- 
plication of the long-range weapon of the day 
to the problem. It does not change the fun- 
damental truth of Mahan's thesis. 

Since that principle remains unchanged, 
we make every effort to use the dominant 
offensive weapon in naval warfare. Years 
ago, long-range guns were the principal of- 
fensive weapon. The Navy mounted them 
on ships and took them to sea. Today the 
long-range weapon is the airplane, and the 
Navy has successfully put them on ships and 
sent the carriers into battle. In World War 
II, they were ships of the line. 

Imagine for the moment that there are no 
aircraft carriers—only strategic bombers— 
and further assume all other land-based 
planes capable of crossing the ocean and re- 
turning. 

In order to control the sea, we must control 
the air over it. Now this control is based on 
planes in the air at the point of contact, 
not on planes en route or on the ground. 
Other factors being equal, the side which can 
maintain the most aircraft over a certain 
point controls the air at that point. 

If each side has the same number and type 
of aircraft, control of the air passes at the 
micpoint of the ocean. In such a situation, 
stalemate is inevitable. Each side controls 
only the half of the sea, adjacent to its shores. 
The side with the greatest shore line con- 
trols the greatest area of the sea. 

Suppose that the ocean is 2,000 miles wide 
and that we are determined to extend our 
control. It is clear tha’ the further we 
penetrate enemy territory, the more we must 
increase the number of aircraft, even if 
all aircraft could fly the necessary distance. 
Within 100 miles of the enemy coast, the 
prevailing ratio of our strength to the 
enemy’s must be 19 to 1. In short, every 
mile from our own home bases is a disad- 
vantage which can only be overcome by 
increasing the number of airplanes we use. 

Yet even if we had 19 times as many &@ir- 
craft as the enemy, there would still be a 
lane 100 miles off shore where the enemy 
could operate ships with safety. The enemy 
is at home ai.d can make one plane do the 
same work as 19 of-ours shunting back and 
forth from base. 

Until we gain air superiority in enemy 
territory, we cannot senc our cruisers or 
destroyers to attack the coast because the 
enemy controls the air. Without air cover, 
these ships cannot carry out their missions. 
The enemy close to his own bases clearly 
has the adventage and can hoid our surface 
forces off with airpower. 

But now take the same situation when 
aircraft carriers are used. They bring air- 
planes to bear where they are needed. Con- 
trol of the air around them passes to the 
carrier. Since our carrier aircraft control 
the air, battleships, cruisers, and destroyers 
can join them in an all-out attack. We 
take the fight right to the door of the enemy, 
then push on in. 

Aircraft carriers have great advantages. 
These mobile bases can be here today and 
gone tomorrow, and the enemy has no idea, 
the wrong idea or only a general idea of 
where they went. They are much smaller 
and more difficult targets than airfields. 

The land-base is fixed and its location 
known. It is really something to shoot at, 
and it stays put. Although it can eventually 
be repaired and opened for operations once 
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a bombing raid is over, aircraft and facil- 
ities have been destroyed, operations have 
been cancelled, and then it can be bombed 
again. 

During World War II, carrier-based planes 
destroyed as many planes on the ground as 
they did in the air. Since not one fast 
carrier fell to enemy land-based planes, it 
is clear where the advantage lies. 

However, fast aircraft carriers, to be ef- 
fective, must operate aircraft of compar- 
able performance to the land-based air- 
craft they will meet. This aetermines the 
size of the carrier. 

The fighter aircraft required were just as 
critical as the attack aircraft in determin- 
ing the size of our new carrier, the For- 
restal. This carrier was des‘gned primarily 
for control of the sea. Bombing of enemy 
targets is only a means to accomplish that 
primary mission. 

The prophets of doom have seized upon 
atomic weapons as a reason to discount the 
advantages of the carrier. It is true that 
an atomic bomb can sink a carrier, but the 
fact that a ship can be sunk is not enough 
reason in itself that we should abandon 
ships; a man can be killed, but no one 
argues that we should therefore not have 
soldiers. Aircraft can be shot down. We 
do not use that as a reason for abandoning 
aircraft. The need for the weapon must be 
balanced against its vulnerability. On that 
basis we cannot afford to do without the 
carrier, since the lack of it (regardless of 
the number of land-based aircraft we have) 
will mean loss of over half the seas of the 
world. 

Carrier task forces normally have intervals 
between ships which would result in not 
more than one and possibly no ship being 
damaged should an A-bomb fall in the task- 
force area. Furthermore, the advantages of 
the moving base over the fixed base con- 
tinue to operate in the carrier's favor, for 
an enemy to be on the alert for carrier attack 
off its coast would require a tremendous 
number of defending aircraft spotted at in- 
tervals along the coast. No defending or 
attacking aircraft could be sent into the 
air until search planes located the carrier 
task force. Here we have one mobile force 
occupying the attention of a much greater 
force of land-based aircraft. Thus, the car- 
rier task force, although subject to atomic 
attack, would make itself a tremendously 
expensive target. forcing the land-based 
enemy to stock many atomic weapons along 
its coastline along with many aircraft to 
carry them. Thus, the carrier task force will 
force the enemy to divert his strength to 
defend his coastline. 

The use of atomic weapons makes it more 
than ever necessary that the Navy should 
keep the enemy pinned to his home bases 
across the seas from us. 

On December 2, 1949, Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman, late CNO, in an address to the 
cadets at Annapolis, said: “The development 
of atomic bombs will actually increase the 
requirement for oversea operations.” 

Whether or not we are ever denied bases 
abroad, our aircraft carriers must be ready. 
But were we without the land bases abroad, 
the carriers could still carry the struggle 
to the enemy. 

It’s the air cover that counts in the con- 
trol of the seas. To build up an effective 
air cover for the oceans from land bases on 
one side of those oceans has been shown to 
be impossible. After all, the Navy has proved 
there’s a better way to do it—movable bases 
against immovable targets. 

Both aircraft carriers and strategic bomb- 
ers have their uses and are necessary. Both 
should be allowed to continue their develop- 
ment unhindered. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
above article, the following quotations 
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were printed therewith and are worthy 
of our consideration: 

In any operation, and under all circum- 
stances, a decisive naval superiority is to 
be considered as a fundamental principle, 
and the basis upon which every hope of 
success must ultimately depend. (George 
Washington to Rochambeau via Lafayette.) 

Oceans are formidable barriers, but to the 
nation enjoying naval superiority, they be- 
come highways of invasion. (Gen. George C. 
Marshall, U. S. A., Secretary of Defense.) 

Ability to control the seas and the airways 
which cross the seas is essential to our se- 
curity, and to our struggle to prevent any 
hostile power from so dominating all of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa as to menace our sur- 
vival. Our national security * * ° re- 
quires that we maintain a balanced team of 
fighting services and you may be sure that 
the Navy is and will be a vital element in 
the fighting team—a vital necessity in our 
national life. (Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
USN, late CNO.) 


What Is an American? ag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


or 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks ir the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the March 10 issue of the 
Danbury News-Times: 

AMERICAN DESCENT 

Just what is an American? Does his skin 
have to be Caucasian white? Must his eyes 
have the correct occidental angle? Or could 
he just possibly be American, even if his 
skin were dusky, or his eyes were set at 
that angle we associate with the oriental? 

Uncle Sam does not object to occidental 
eyes or black skin when he is seeking men 
to go out to fight for the Stars and Stripes. 
No indeed. He takes those of pure Negro 
ancestry, of undiluted oriental antecedents, 
of 100 percent Mexican parentage. And the 
record books show that men of many races 
and of mixed blood have fought bravely and 
have died courageously while wearing the 
uniform of the armed serviczs of the coun- 
try that has not always liked them, nor given 
them their rights. 

Speaking against the admission of Hawali 
as a State, Senator Tom CoNNALLY, Democrat, 
of Texas, said the other day: “Many of those 
living in Hawaii are not of American de- 
scent.” 

Perhaps as good an answer to that amaz- 
ing confession of race and color prejudice by 
CONNALLY was given by the Honolulu Red 
Cross chapter. It cited the recent case of 
an oriental woman living in Honolulu who 
asked the Red Cross to notify her four sons 
that she was dying. The Red Cross did so. 
It sent the message to one son serving with 
the Army in Korea, another stationed in the 
Aleutians, a third with the United States 
Army in Germany, and a fourth at an army 
camp on the United States mainland. 

Does Senator CONNALLY recognize these 
sons of an oriental mother as Americans? 
Or does the fact of their yellow skins and 
slant eyes negate the uniform they wear, and 
the possible sacrifice of their lives, fighting 
for Senator CONNALLY’s country? 

Maybe Senator CONNALLY could get some 
help in defining Americanism if he queried 
veteran members of the Texas Thirty-sixth 
Division. In World War II, fighting in Italy, 
some elements of this Lone Star Division 


were trapped by the Nazis, and were saved 
from possible annihilation by the Four Hun- 
dred and Forty-second Regiment. This regi- 
ment was composed chiefly of men of Japa- 
nese descent who were born and raised in 
Hawaii. Hadn't ConNALLY ever heard about 
that? 

What is an American? An American is one 
who lives, breathes, and acts as an American 
should, no matter what the color of his skin, 
the slant of his eyes, or where his ancestors 
were born. Senator CoNNALLY and his kind 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Must Plan for Soviet Future 


EXTENSION OF een oe 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE >) 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Post, 
Boston, Mass., on March 9, 1952, by Mr. 
Lester A:len: 


Must PLAN FoR SovieT FururE—West Has 
Not Yer GoTTeEN AROUND To FIGURING 
Wuat To Do Asour Russia IF COMMUNISM 
FALLS 

(By Lester Allen) 

There is a serious gap in the democratic 
planning in the world-wide contest of the 
free world against communism—a gap which 
must be closed even at the risk of prolong- 
ing the struggle. In a very few words the 
gap can best be described as after commu- 
nism—what? 

The ultimate aim of the west—if no secure 
and lasting peace can be arranged with the 
Soviet Union—is to rid the world of com- 
munism; to rid Europe and Asia of the grim 
dictatorship in the Kremlin. Let us assume 
that the time comes when the Soviet Union 
is routed; when the Communist Party and 
the Politburo is smashed beyond all repair. 
What then? 

The people of the United States have been 
through two experiences in faulty planning. 
In World War I we mounted a tremendous 
war effort and licked the Kaiser. It was the 
war to end all wars. Once the Kaiser was 
defeated all would be serene. Tle Weimar 
Republic wouid correct the bad old German 
ways. The League of Nations would keep 
the world in line. But Hitler, Mussolini, 
and the German and Italian industrialists 
with their phony Fascist fronts nullified the 
whole effort. 

DEAD WRONG 


World War II became a crusade to lick the 
Fascists, punish the war criminals, achieve 
unconditional surrender. What to do with 
Germany, the chief culprit? There was the 
Morgenthau plan; the Vansittart plan to 
turn Germany into a peaceful agricultural 
country. The unreality of these schemes 
doesn’t need explanation. Events have 
proved us dead wrong. 

Unconditional surrender was a bad idea for 
Germany. We insisted on it, however, and 
there’s no crying now over spilt milk. We 
now must face up to the threat of the Soviet 
Union, we must counter their propaganda 
with our propaganda. What we are telling 
the Russian people isn’t very sensible. We 
tell them that we have no quarrel with them, 
but that our quarrel is with the regime, with 
communism. 


MIDDLE CLASS GONE 


Suppose then that the time comes when 
we demolish the monolithic party organiza- 
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tion, when the Russian people are offered a 
chance to establish a really free government, 
to have property rights, to become their own 
masters instead of servants of the state. 
Suppose that <1ll of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites have at last been liberated from the 
regime and its terror. Who governs then, 
and what kind of government will it be? 

A few facts must be faced about the Soviet 
Union. When the Communist Party goes, 
with it goes the governmental functions. 
Stalin has destroyed the Russian middle 
class. There are, except for a few emigres, 
none of the trained governmental function- 
aries from Czarist days, or even from the 
days of the Kerensky government, left alive. 

Some plan must exist for setting up a gov- 
ernment. We can’t just dangle the joys of 
democracy before them and expect the Rus- 
sian people to set up a working democracy, 
nor can we expect remnants of old political 
parties to spring out from the underground 
and take over. There has to be a plan—a 
blueprint of the kind of government the Rus- 
sian people can expect once the yoke has 
been thrown off, and it must be immeasur- 
ably better than that they have known for 
the past 34 years. 


GROUP ACTIVITY 


It must be always borne in mind that for 
34 years the Russian people have been indoc- 
trinated to a comlete reliance upon the state 
for everything, even for the right to work, 
and that they have been trained to group 
activity. The few Russians who have es- 
caped from behind the iron curtain to the 
west say frankly that they miss the group 
activity, barren as it was, when they are 
thrown upon their own resources in the free, 
competitive life of the west, and that they 
long to get together with others as they 
had been compelled to do under Stalin's 
police regime. What will take the place of 
that and channel their activities into a free 
way of life? 

Who is to be responsible for the industrial 
complexes, or the operation of factories, rail- 
roads, mines, barge systems, timber opera- 
tions—all of which have been state-owned, 
state-managed with all the profit going to 
the state, and who will own these things? 
If the state continues to own them, then not 
a@ great deal will have been changed. We 
will be holding a time bomb waiting for an- 
other man on horseback to come along and 
trigger it. 

It certainly won't be free enterprise, and 
these immense combines under state own- 
ership can’t simply be handed over to an 
individual or group of individuals to own. 
Nor can shares in them be split up with any 
semblance of fairness among the Russian 
people. Even under any kind of state con- 
trol we set up for these productive com- 
plexes we would still be faced with the prob- 
lem of state ownership, a kind of watered- 
down socialism—the very thing we want to 
avoid. 

SPLITTING UP THE LAND 

Who, for another example, is going to split 
up the land among the agricultural work- 
ers, and who will operate the communized 
state farms if these units are to be held 
together? It would be clearly impossible to 
return all the agricultural workers to the 
land or to give them back any ancestral plot 
their fathers or grandfathers may have 
owned. The millions of people displaced by 
the Soviets, hauled away from their birth- 
places and sent to compulsory labor in Si- 
beria, certainly would have the right to re- 
turn to the land of their forefathers. They 
would certainly have the right to share in 
distribution of the arable land. Here is a 
policy question to knot the best brains, for 
the failure of Russian agriculture is seated 
deep in land distribution. 

The ideal for the Russian people would be 
an economy which would produce the stand- 
ard of living which they have been promised 
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and never got through a succession of 5-year 
plans. That means conversion of some of 
the hard goods industries now producing 
only weapons and vehicles for war making to 

uce articles which will raise the stand- 
ard of living. And that doesn’t mean 
refrigerators. 

Perhaps the soundest approach would be 
an appeal to the aspirations of the various 
ethnic groups now swallowed up in the So- 
viet Union to establish themselves as free 
and independent nations. There are some 
divisions of the Soviet Union which could 
be made along national lines—units like 
the Ukraine, Georgia, far eastern Siberia, 
and great Russia. But the risk is in setting 
up a group of nations which would fall to 
battling it out for supremacy. 

BY GRADUAL STAGES 

Even the most radical and forceful ene- 
mies of the Soviet regime, the emigre paitri- 
ots, admit that the first task is setting up 
democratic institutions, restoring the peo- 
ple’s sovereignty and the personal integrity 
of individuals. They warn that transforma- 
tion of the Communist political and eco- 
nomic system into a demacratic system 
must be carried out with utmost compe- 
tence and, what is most significant, by grad- 
ual stages. 

In short, the only means we will have to 
change the course of the Soviet Union's 
history and its aspirations of mastery of the 
world is to carry on through the present 
Communist set-up, altering political and 
economic arrangements gradually until 
the transformation is completed. I = 
hear speeches in the Congress now as the 
worthy solons attack and criticize those who 
are charged with the duty of running a 
Communist country, and, by slow degrees, 
changing it to a free democratic country. 

MAY TAKE 20 YEARS 


The denazification of Germany won't be 
a patch on the task of purging communism 
from Russia. It may take as long as 20 
years, and, in some areas of the Soviet Union, 
the job may require even more time. 

It may come as a surprise to some people 
in the western nations that the Soviet citi- 
zens will have to learn all over again to place 
value upon what is now an abstraction to 
them—freedom; or to view the accumulation 
of personal and private possessions, theirs 
under the law, as a laudable reason for 
striving. 

If we are going all the way in beating com- 
munism, the afore-mentioned things are only 
the main part of the task. There are many 
other tasks as well. The minimum objec- 
tives toward which the Russian people who 
are now discontented with their lot under 
Soviet rule should be stated now. The man- 
ner in which their grim serfdom under the 
Soviet regime will be translated into freedom 
should be hammered home to them by every 
propaganda means at our command. 

Now IS THE TIME 

It is fr better to convince the Russians 
that they can gain for themselves clothing, 
shelter, and food in substantial quantities 
than to try to sell them on the convenience 
of an electric refrigerator, air conditioning, 
or electric blankets. Even the promise of 
hard-paved highways linking the major cities 
of the Soviet Union would seem utopian to 
Russians, for they haven't got them now. 
And let’s not talk about an automobile for 
every workman. They will joyfully settle 
for a bicycle of their own. 

Right now is the time to draw the blue- 
print of that bridge to fling across the chasm 
between the free and the Soviet way of life. 
It doesn’t have to be a suspension bridge. 
A footbridge will seem more within reason 
to the Russian. But we should plan for the 
Sovie citizen's future now—not after Russia 
is laid in smoking ruins. 


On Revising the Immigration-Naturaliza- 
tion Code 
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HON. ALBERT P. MORANO NV 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the March 10 issue of Life magazine, 
which logically points out that too strin- 
gent immigration restrictions on ex- 
Communists “isolates us from the full 
knowledge of communism, protects us 
from knowing what we are up against, 
keeps us far from the vast and darkling 
battlefield of the soul, where the issue 
will be won or lost”: 


The Internal Security Act of 1950, better 
known as the McCarran Act, tries to keep 
all alien Communists from entering the 
United States. Its wording applies also to 
ex-Communists, and this has resulted in so 
many grotesque injustices that Senator Mc- 
CarraNn himself has agreed to some minor 
amendments. In this form the exclusion 
policy is slated to be embedded in a whole- 
sale revision of our immigration laws. Be- 
fore that happens, let us reconsider the 
whole American attitude to the suspect at 
our gates, and especially to that most un- 
American of characters, the ex-Communist. 

We are spending $85,000,000 a year on 
propaganda to picture the United States as 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. Yet this can be undone overnight by 
the bad propaganda effect of a single sensa- 
tional case like that of Graham Greene, the 
British novelist, whose visa was held up 
because he joined the Communist Party as 
@ prank for a few weeks in 1922. There 
have been worse cases than his. Friends of 
America are disgusted and disheartened 
when they hear of the exclusion, even as 
visitors, of mames like these: Michael Po- 
lyani, the Hungarian-British philosopher, 
Alberto Moravia, the Italian novelist, Dr. 
E. B. Chain, Nobel prize chemist, Gustav 
Regler, German anti-Communist, A. Sten- 
der-Petersen, Denmark’s leading Slavic 
scholar, and many others. Such famous 
anti-Communists as Arthur Koestler, Vik- 
tor Kravchenko, and Madame Kasenkina 
have entered or stayed in the United States 
Only by getting private bills passed for them 
in Congress. The Attorney General, who 
can make exceptions for tarnished visitors 
in the public interest, usually prefers not 
to stick his neck out. He rather likes the 
100-percent exclusion policy and doesn’t feel 
safe trying to tell sheep from goats. 

Despite his objection, the new immigration 
bill will no longer automatically exclude all 
ex-Communists. Among other good fea- 
tures it offers a loophole to those who have 
been actively anti-Communist for at least 5 
years and can “adequately demonstrate 
(their) redemption.” This change should 
eliminate the costlier propaganda boomer- 
angs of our present exclusion policy and 
will no doubt also satisfy the coarser scru- 
ples of the American people. 

Is that enough? The question is posed by 
another case, that of a Pole named Milosz. 
BIG LAUGH IN WARSAW 

Czeslaw Milosz is a poet, perhaps the best 
now writing in the Polish tongue. He has 
translated Shakespeare, Milton, Blake, Words- 
worth, T. S. Eliot. He considers Polish cul- 
ture to be part of Europe's, a heritage of 
Rome. He never joined the Communist 
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Party; nevertheless, he served the Commu- 
nist government of Poland as cultural ate 
taché of the Embassy both in Washington 
and in Paris. When he was summoned to 
Warsaw in 1950 for reassignment he found 
that all Polish writers must henceforth copy 
Russian models. This decided him to make 
the break. He had left his wife and chil- 
dren in the United States and himself man- 
aged to get back to Paris. There he now 
sits, vainly trying to emigrate to the United 
States. 

Milosz2’ plight is partly due to a full immi- 
gration quota. But the McCarran policy, 
old or new, would exclude him also, so that 
his case is correctly used by Communists as 
a big laugh in the Warsaw press and as an 
argument against the United States in 
European intellectual circles. 

In those circles communism is still a sub- 
ject for argument. This is hard for Ameri- 
cans to understand. To most Americans, 
anyone who argues with or about Come 
munists is a knave ora fool. In fact Ameri- 
cans show more respect for stanch Commu- 
nists than for converts. Loyalty—even loy- 
alty to evil—seems somehow nicer to the 
innocent American mind than coat-turning, 
even turning toward truth. 

Such an order of values reveals an alarm- 
ing blindness to the real nature of commu- 
nism and the age we live in. Communism 
is not just another foreign country that 
crazy Europeans sometimes escape from. It 
is the most influential religion of what may 
well be a new age of faith. The fact that 
it is a wholly false and evil religion does not 
limit its potency; perhaps it increases it. 

One thing that disturbs many comfort- 
ably decent Americans about ex-Communists 
is their tendency to become uncomfortably 
whole converts to Christianity. On vhis sub- 
ject a forceful new book should be consulted: 
Communism and Christ by the Rev. 
Charles Lowry, an Episcopal theologian of 
Maryland who also understands Marx. Lowry 
proves that the strongest appeal of Marx- 
ism—precisely because it is dogmatically an- 
tireligious—is to the religious capacity with 
which mankind was endowed at birth. He 
also argues quite cogently that western man, 
after two centuries of rationalism, is now 
entering another age of faith. That is a 
rather formidable conjunction of historical 
accidents. It means that force and wealth 
alone cannot defeat communism and that 
even political rationalism may be out- 
matched. If we Americans, still children 
of the enlightenment, cannot grasp the full 
meaning of all this, we cannot really un- 
derstand the great conflict of our century. 


CAI. WE HAVE IT BOTH WAYS? 


Men like Milosz understand it. In Paris 
he has written absorbing studies of the 
Communist and pro-Communist mind. He 
does not apologize for his past error; in- 
stead he dissects his temptation, measures 
the whole clutch of communism, explains 
why it is still “dear to so many bitter and 
despairing men who find no hope else- 
where”—the opium of a new elite. Milosz 
was better off under communism (writers 
get the privileges of big bureaucrats) than 
he is now. He was not tortured or men- 
aced and he was on the verge of swallow- 
ing that mixture of cynicism about men 
and illusion about man that makes Com- 
munists for life. Late, but in a nick of 
time, he fled, and so saved his spiritual free- 
dom—nothing else. A man who understands 
what spiritual freedom costs is worth some- 
thing. 

At present we are trying to have things 
both ways about the ex-Communist. Our 
propaganda encourages defection, but we 
take no responsibility for the Communist 
who defects. As McCarran himself has ob- 
served, “there would be many more such 
courageous ex-Communists if all of us tried 
to make their passage back into the free 
world easier.” 
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But the new McCarran bill does not make 
it any easier for men in Milosz’ position. 
To do that would require a policy that is 
something more than 100 percent safe—i. e., 
a Christian policy. And if in fact there 
is a spiritual war on, our ultimate weapon 
in it must be Christianity. In that war 
one convinced ex-Communist is worth more 
than the ninety and nine who never strayed. 
If our national feelings and policies say 
otherwise, we cannot fight that war at all; 
it will be won or lost by oth:rs, people we 
never heard of, argued with or were even 
allowed to meet. 

The McCarran curtain may Feep out a few 
undesirables. It cannot exclude commu- 
nism, for a religion acknowledges no fron- 
tiers. Rather it isolates us from the full 
knowledge of communism. It protects us 
from knowing what we are up against. It 
keeps us far from the vast ar darkling 
battlefield of the soul, where the issue will 
be won or lost. 


Robbery and Confiscation a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY |~ 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, this ad- 
ministration has levied taxes to the limit 
of the American taxpayers’ ability to pay. 
The tax increase, like the one voted by 
Congress last year must, of necessity, be 
borne by these who make their living by 
manual labor and the so-called white- 
collar group holding clerical or office po- 
sitions. Our people are finally aroused 
over the excessive taxation. They are 
beginning to realize what the Truman 
administration has done to their savings, 
insurance policies, and standard of liv- 
ing. This is borne out by the mail that 
has been coming into my office and to 
the desks of every Member of this body. 
It is going to be a major issue in the 
coming campaign. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the following letter which came 
to me from a minister residing in my dis- 
trict. His story is just one of the count- 
less number of white-collar people in 
this country who are struggling for ex- 
istence under the tremendous weight of 
the Truman tax program and the vicious 
inflationary spiral which has resulted 
under the present administration: 

FEBRUARY 20, 1952. 
Congressman Frep E. Bussey, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: As a member of the 


Laprotected, unorg-:nized white-collar class, 
I write this protest. 

The present inflation and murderous tax- 
ation must be stopped now, and some 
prompt relief brought to such as I, or I 
see no rem2dy but to vote against every- 
body who doesn't vote to stop ‘t now. 

Here is my picture. I became rector of 
this church in 1928 at a salary of $3,250. 
Since then our congregation has trebled; 
we have built and paid for a new church; 
and my salary is now $6,900, of which in- 
come tax took $972 from me for 1951. In 
1928 it took only a few dollars. 

Now the dollar is about [0 percent of what 
it was in value, and I am worse off now in 


purchasing power from my salary than I 
was in 1928—after 25 years hard work. I 
am told to expect a tax of $1,100 to $1,200 
for 1952. This is plain robbery and confisca- 
tion. And to cap it all, my life insurance, 
when and if paid me, will buy less by 50 per- 
cent of the dollars I put into it. I have 
$10,000 and planned to buy a home on my 
retirement. Try anc find one fit to live in 
at that price today. 

If I live to be 68 the church pension fund, 
set up in 1917, will pay me about $200 per 
month to live on, my wife and I. It cannot 
be done. If the dollar bought now what it 
did in 1917, I would be very comfortably 
off. 

Such people as I have had all and more 
than we can take. The Representatives in 
Washington who won't work to stop this are 
due to be voted out. 

Faithfully. 


Address by Gov. James F. Byrnes, of 
South Carolina 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Gov. James F. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, before the Georgia General 
Assembly in Atlanta, Ga., on February 
6, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Members of the general assembly, I deeply 
appreciate your invitation to address this 
joint assembly. Ever since your distin- 
guished Governor did me the honor of at- 
tending my inauguration I have been anx- 
ious to visit him. I like Herman Talmadge. 

Throughout our history Georgia and South 
Carolina have had much in common. For 
25 years I served in the United States House 
of Representatives and Senate, and during 
that period there was never a time the rep- 
resentatives of our .wo States did not work 
together. During that period my life was 
made happy by my friendly association with 
your congressional delegation. 

I want ‘> say publicly in Georgia what I 
frequently say elsewhere, that because of 
his character, capacity and courage, your 
senior Senator is the most influential Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. I am proud 
to claim Watter Grorce as my friend. 

Let me speak of your junior Senator. 
For years I served with him. We worked 
together on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I have known him intimately in a 
social way. He is clean and honorable in 
his private as well as his public life. He has 
a fine mind and is a tireless worker. 

Few men have had such experience in the 
field of government. As speaker of your 
house of representatives and Governor of this 
great State, he made such a fine record that 
you elected him to the United States Sen- 
ate while he was still quite young. 

He has been a world traveler. He knows 
the vital problems of the world. He is sound 
in his views on foreign relations and has 
given intelligent support to the Government 
in its foreign policies. 

There is nothing provincial about Senator 
RussEett. He has a national viewpoint. 
As chairman of the Senate Agriculture Ap- 
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propriation Committee, he has studied the 
agricultural problems of the entire coun- 
try. He has always been fair to labor. 
Above all else, he is a consistent and firm 
believer in the independence of the States 
as the best guaranty of the preservation of 
our liberty. 

I am told that last week this general 
assembly unanimously adopted a resolution 
asking him to be a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. Should he 
yield to your request, I promise you I shall 
do everything in my power to support your 
efforts to elect Senator Ricnarp B. RuSSELL 
President of the United States. 

I said Senator RussELL believed in the 
preservation of the independence of the 
States. That is merely saying he supports 
the Constitution of the United States. The 
early settlers of what is now Georgia and 
South Carolina came not to establish a gov- 
ernment here but to escape the oppression 
of governments elsewhere. They wanted 
freedom. They wanted to be let alone. 

As they increased in number, they realized 
some government was necessary. They dis- 
tilled the experiences of mankind and gave 
to us the Constitution with its Bill of Rights. 
Under that Constitution we have grown to 
be the most powerful Government in the 
world. And for 175 years we have enjoyed 
greater freedom than any other people on 
the face of the earth. 

Among us are those who would have us 
forget the Constitution. They say that con- 
ditions have changed. However much our 
ways of living have changed, human behavior 
has not changed in its fundamentals. 

If the age of our Constitution is to be 
held against the soundness of its funda- 
mental principles, then what about the age 
of our religion? If time invalidates truth 
in one field, it will do so in another field. 

Thomas Jefferson, patron saint of the 
Democratic Party, in discussing the Con- 
stitution in 1811 asserted that the true bar- 
riers protecting our liberty in this country 
are our State Governments. That was the 
view of the patriots who drafted the Con- 
stitution. 

For more than a century the confidence 
expressed by Jefferson and others in the 
structure of Government established by the 
founding fathers seemed entirely justified. 

We engaged in wars, foreign and domestic, 
and we suffered serious economic depressions. 
In these emergencies, extraordinary powers 
were granted the Federal Government, but 
with the passing of each emergency the 
powers were withdrawn so that a century 
later, in 1907, Woodrow Wilson could ac- 
curately write in his Congressional Govern- 
ment of the United States: 

“Moreover, what is vastly more important 
in contrasting our system with others, we 
have not concentrated our constitutional 
arrangement in the Federal Government.” 

That was 1907. Today is another day. 
Without amending the Constitution, we have 
concentrated extraordinary powers in the 
Federal Government. This has come grad- 
ually, like a creeping paralysis, over the 
powers of the States. 

The two major political parties of this day 
have vied with each other to lessen the 
independence of the States. The attitude 
of the Republican Party is not surprising. 
In view of the history of the Democratic 
Party its attitude is very surprising. 

In 1840 in its first formal platform the 
Democratic Party resolved: 

“That the Federal Government is one of 
limited powers, derived solely from the Con- 
stitution, and the grants of power shown 
therein ought to be strictly construed by all 
the departments and agents of the Govern- 
ment, and that it is inexpedient and dan- 
gerous to exercise doubtful constitutional 
powers.” 

This declaration was repeated as the first 
paragraph of the Democratic platform in 
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1848 and in 1852. Some similar declaration 
was contained in nearly every Democratic 
platform adopted from that day until 1948. 
But in 1948 a very mild declaration of the 
rights of the States was formally rejected in 
the Democratic Convention at Philadelphia. 

That this desertion by the Democratic 
Party of the principles upon which the party 
was founded was not a greater surprise to 
Democrats in all States is due to the fact 
that in recent years there had been a gradual 
impairment of the principle of the rights of 
the States. 

During the great depression and the two 
world wars it was necessary to grant emer- 
gency powers to the Federal Government. 
On each occasion when the emergency passed, 
it was difficult to recover those powers for 
the people. 

The power to spend billions of dollars 
makes little men think they are big men. 
Power intoxicates all men and they will not 
voluntarily relinquish it. 

Bureaucrats fought to retain the powers 
and funds granted them only for the emer- 
gency. They suggested Federal aid for many 
activities, which if justifiable at all, were 
functions of the States. 

Federal aid was attractive to State offi- 
cials, who thought they were getting some- 
thing for nothing. They referred to it as 
“Government money” forgetting that Gov- 
ernment has no money except that which is 
taken from the pockets of the people, no 
matter what anesthesia is used in the process. 

State officials urged Federal aid for proj- 
ects believing that the Federal Government 
would do the collecting and the State gov- 
ernments would do the spending. Now they 
learn they can spend only under Washing- 
ton regulations. 

A man who has failed in private life and 
found security in a Government job in 
Washington can write regulations requiring 
the legislatures of 48 States to enact laws 
conforming to his views. If a State fails 
to comply, it will receive no aid. The State 
also will be in the position of having its tax- 
payers contribute to the fund that is dis- 
bursed and that State receive no benefits. 

The policy encourages extravagance by 
State officials who comfort themselves with 
the false idea that the State is contributing 
only part of the fund to be spent. And 
what is worse, it concentrates too much pow- 
er in the Federal Government. 

No student of government will advocate 
the repeal of these Federal-aid programs. 
The people have become accustomed to those 
services. State budgets are based on the 
Federal assistance. But we should stop their 
expansion and refrain from undertaking any 
new ones. 

Big government is bad government. In 
this country there are no men with enough 
wisdom and enough virtue to direct from 
Washington all the business of this country 
and supervise the lives of 150,000,000 people 
in 48 States. The trouble is in Washington 
there are men who think they possess that 
wisdom and that virtue. 

I do not advocate business monopolies, 
b.t to me the prospect of business monop- 
olies is less dangerous than Government 
monopoly. Big business can be regulated 
by little governments. I know of no power 
that can regulate big government. The lib- 
erals, the spenders, will attempt to deride 
my fears with the statement that the people 
at the ballot box can defeat big government. 

However, big government has approxi- 
mately $100,000,000,000 to spend this year. 
I do not say this power will be exercised for 
political purposes. I do say that placing an 
order with a corporation for millions of 
dollars will not offend the management and 
stockholders. 

This is particularly true when so many 
corporations are organized with money bor- 
rowed from the taxpayers. 

Big government is granting subsidies to 
one corporation through loans and the 


amortization of taxes while denying such 
aid to a competitor. 

Big government grants priority permits 
for scarce materials to enable one manu- 
facturer to operate while denying such ma- 
terials to another manufacturer. 

A few days ago it was announced that 
the Government would exercise a new power. 

Southern textile plants, because they have 
installed modern machinery, because of 
proximity to raw materials and the higher 
production of workers, are able to supply 
materials to the Government at lower prices 
than many northern mills. Some New Eng- 
land mills demanded that, regardless of cost, 
orders be placed with them in order to pre- 
vent unemployment. While they were press- 
ing for action, some unemployment occurred 
in the automobile industry due to the di- 
version of production to defense weapons. 

Heretofore in the purchase of materials, 
lie all prudently operated enterprises, the 
Government has awarded contracts to the 
lowest bidder where bids can be secured 

But now it has decided that, regardless of 
who is the lowest bidder, it will place orders 
where it is thought failure to do so will cause 
unemployment. Of course, the policy will 
cause unemployment in plants which are the 
lowest bidders. If the policy is followed only 
in the automobile industry, where manufac- 
turers have been forced to divert production 
to military requirements, no good citizen will 
object. But if exercised in the textile field, 
where there is no unemployment because of 
diversion from civilian to military produc- 
tion, it will be indefensible. It will provide 
a subsidy for plants that are -inable to stand 
on their own merit. 

Big government is lending millions of dol- 
lars to one corporation and refusing to lend 
to another corporation. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was established during the great depression, 
when banks were closing, and businessmen, 
though possessirg character and collateral, 
could not borrow from banks. The emer- 
gency ended, but the RFC did not. 

Today the banks have more money to lend 
than ever before. Pressure is brought to bear 
upon them by the Federal Reserve Board to 
curtai! loans. At the same time, the Govern- 
ment, through RFC, is making loans. 

If a man has character and collateral he 
can borrow from banks. If he has neither 
character nor collateral he should not be 
allowed to borrow your money from the RFC 
on the strength of an introduction by the 
chairman of the Democratic or the Republi- 
can National Committee. The RFC should 
be abolished. 

The left-wingers assert that, notwith- 
standing the influence that comes with the 
power to spend billions of dollars and from 
the employment of more than 2,500,000 
voters, it is possible to defeat big govern- 
ment at the ballot boxes. That is true, theo- 
retically. But I suspect it is difficult to ac- 
complish. 

In this country it will take a political rev- 
olution to defeat big government. Jefferson 
once remarked that there were times when a 
political revolution was desirable. He was 
right. 

Certainly a moral revolution is needed in 
and out of government. Too many men 
in various branches of the Fereral Govern- 
mont have betrayed t’ e people who honored 
them. Even where the criminal statutes 
have not been violated officials have been 
guilty of such improper conduct that the 
people are losing confidence in all govern- 
ment. 

The people must make them realize that 
honesty is the best policy for men in public 
life as well as in private life. 

If anything can bring about a political 
revolution, it is the amount of taxes the 
people are now called upon to pay the Fed- 
eral Government. The Government is a 
majority preferred stockholder in every cor- 
poration, because before any corporation can 
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pay $1 to a stockholder, it must pay the 
Government 52 percent of its net earnings. 

To pay his Federal taxes, the average 
employee must work at least 1 day a week. 
If all the new socialistic programs now pro- 
posed were put into effect, the average 
worker would have to pay for Federal taxes 
the amount of his earnings for at leust 
67 days of work a year. When he does that, 
he is saying by implication to the Federal 
Government: “Here, you take my moi ey and 
buy something with it. You know better 
than I do what I should have.” And we 
must not forget the administration has asked 
Congress to levy $5,000,000,000 additional 
taxes. If you do not have to pay them, it 
will be because the Congress follows the 
leadership of Senator Grorcr who says there 
should be no increase in taxes. 

If the representatives of the people in the 
United States Congress fail to support the 
administration’s proposals for hand-outs at 
home and abroad, they will be criticized by 
some constituents for not supporting the 
President's program. Too often do we hear 
that criticism. If Congress must follow the 
dictates of « President, then Congress might 
as well be abolished. 

In the Constitution there is no reference 
to a Senator or Congressman. The Consti- 
tution provides that each State shall have 
“representatives” in the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives. The word 
“representatives” is understandable. They 
represent the people of the States that elect 
them. They do not represent the President 
of the United States. 

If a President. in order to get elected, 
makes promises which after being elected 
he chooses to regard as a mandate, and these 
promises are in conflict with the views of the 
people of Georgia, your representatives in 
the United States Congress cannot support 
the President's promises without betraying 
the people who elected them. 

The people of a State come to know the 
views as well as the character of their rep- 
resentatives in the Congress. If you believe 
in the policies advocated by your representa- 
tives, you should not vote for a presidential 
candidate who opposes such policies. 

I am in favor of the rearmament program, 
but the Congress should carefully screen all 
requests for appropriations. The adminis- 
tration has asked the Congress for $85,000,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year. This is 
$10,000.000,000 more than the estimated reve- 
nue. Instead of increasing the public deot, 
the Congress should decrease appropriations 
by #10,000,000.000. 

There is nothing sacred about the esti- 
mates submitted by the agencies of Govern- 
ment. The heads of those agencies expect 
to have their requests reduced and therefore 
most of them ask for more than they realiy 
need. 

The administration asks for $10,000,000,000 
for foreign aid. We must aid our allies with 
their rearmament programs, but when it 
comes to trying to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of all the so-called backward peoples, 
that should be left until our freedom is 
secure. 

Only a few days ago Mr. Churchill sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons a budget 
which would require the dismissal of 10,000 
Government employees. That just could not 
happen here. We have more than 2,500,000 
Federal employees. Instead of decreasing 
them, we are increasing them. 

This is no time for our Government to 
embark upon new socialistic programs or to 
increase hand-outs from the Treasury. Too 
many people want too much from Govern- 
ment. Instead of seeking opportunities, they 
seek an artificial security. They seem more 
afraid of life than death. In the early days 
of the Republic Patrick Henry immortalized 
himself by saying, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” Too many people today say 
only “Give me” 
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We must oppose socialized medicine. We 
should continue our opposition to the Bran- 
nan plan. These two plans have not been 
abandoned. They are only postponed. They 
will be just as unsound and dangerous the 
year after election as they are the year be- 
fore an election. 

We should oppose Federal aid for educa- 
tion. It would cost $300,000,000 the first year 
but would ultimately cost several billion a 
year. Most of the southern Senators and 
Congressmen wh. have advocated it have 
done so upon condition that the Federal 
Government should not interfere with local 
control of schools. But no Congress can 
bind a succeeding Congress. Control will 
always go with the purse. 

Two years ago the Democratic administra- 
tion at Washington intervened in a Texas 
case and asked the United States Supreme 
Court to declare unconstitutional the laws 
of all States requiring segregation regardless 
of whether facilities were equal. The court 
declined to decide the issue upon the ground 
that it had not been raised by the pleadings 
in the case. Encouraged by the attitude of 
the Democratic administration, those who 
wish to mix the races in the public schools 
have again raised the issue in other cases 
now pending in the Supreme Court. 

Segregation of the races in public schools 
is required by the law in 17 States and the 
District of Columbia. When the State by law 
requires parents to send their children to 
school, those parents should have some con- 
trol of the schools their children are forced 
to attend. The lives of our children must 
not be fashioned by some bureaucrats in 
Washington. 

We should oppose the proposed Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act which the Demo- 
cratic administration is still advocating. Un- 
der the proposed law an employer in Georgia 
could not hire an individual he believed to 
be most competent or fire an individual he 
felt was incompetent without running the 
risk of a lawsuit. It would give to every 
disgruntled individual the right to file a 
complaint that the employer's action was 
due to racial or religious prejudice. It would 
deny to the employer a trial by a jury. It 
would cause his guilt or innocence to be deter- 
mined by a board at a point distant from his 
home. It would do more than any one 
proposal to establish in this country the 
police state which always destroys the 
liberty of the people. These proposals are 
urged not because we have been disloyal 
but because we have been so loyal they have 
concluded they can ignore us. That is what 
hurts us. 

The Democrats of the South remained 
loyal to the National Democratic Party when 
it seemed all others had fled. 

I served in the Seventy-second 
when out of the 435 Members of the House of 
Representatives only 132 were Democrats. 
There was only one Democrat from a district 
west of the Mississippi River, and there were 
few from north of the Mason-Dixon line. 
In that day, as in many other days, it was 
the solid South that kept the torch of 
Democracy burning until the political pen- 
dulum swung toward the Democratic Party. 

The Democrats of the South remained 
loyal to the National Democratic Party, as 
an organization, because that party remained 
loyal to the principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment was established and the Democratic 
Party was founded. 

The Democratic Parties of the several 
Southern States want to affiliate with the 
National Democratic Party. We want to re- 
main in the house of our fathers, but we are 
not willing to be treated as stepchildren. 

We want to join with Democrats of all 
States in an effort to have the party return 
to its fundamental principles. 

To those people whose hearts bleed for mi- 
norities, we say that the Democrats of the 
South constitute the largest minority in this 


country. It is the only minority with a large 
number of votes that is utterly ignored. 

To the Democrats of the South I say that 
we will not be ignored if we act in concert. 
We are forced to follow that course. 

We must let the leaders of all political 
parties know that the electoral votes of the 
Southern States can no longer be taken for 
granted by any party or candidate. 

We must let them know that we place the 
welfare of our country above the welfare of 
any political party or any political candidate. 

For the Democrats of the South this may 
be the last stand. We can lie down and 
take it or stand up and fight. I hope we 
will stand up and fight. 


We Must Stop Corruption and Dishonesty 


in Government 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
when corruption and dishonesty are 
widespread throughout the Government, 
the moral values of the whole Nation are 
lowered and respect for the law is di- 
minished. 

This is a serious situation since the 
maintenance of our form of government 
and the preservation of our individual 
liberty and our system of free enterprise 
depend upon the individual citizen's in- 
tegrity and sense of moral responsibility. 

It is time for a thorough house clean- 
ing in the Government, and a reevalua- 
tion of moral standards in the Nation. 
The following article by Arnold C. 
Schumacher is an excellent study of the 
factors which have brought about the 
present corruption in government and 
the need for a positive program to re- 
establish our traditional moral and 
ethical values: 


Tue Loss in Morar VaLves: A Price Par ror 
NATIONAL IGNORANCE 


During the last year one of the significant 
developments in American life has been the 
revelation of widespread corruption and dis- 
honesty. Several highly placed Government 
Officials have come under suspicion, and testi- 
mony indicates that bribes for special favors 
have been comm n in some departments. It 
is also well-known that powerful crime syn- 
dicates have organized vice and gambling ac- 
tivities on a national scale. Narcotics have 
been distributed through well organized 
rings and have created a serious problem in 
drug addiction among adolescents. Scan- 
dals involving “fixes” in amateur sports, 
particularly basketball, have been brought 
to light. 

These developments should cause serious 
concern, because the functioning of the 
basic institutions in a democracy depend on a 
well-developed sense of honor and respect for 
law. Corruption fosters weak government 
and lowers the moral standards of private 
citizens. History is replete with examples of 
nations which have fallen into decay, and the 
process has usually been characterized by 
corruption and irresponsibility in govern- 
ment. 

The average person’s sense of honor and 
integrity is only a very thin veneer. In terms 
of evolutionary progress, the most civilized 
men are only a few thousand years removed 
from savagery. If we imagine the total span 
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of human existence on the earth to be con- 
densed into a 12-hour period from 6 o’clock 
in the morning to 6 o’clock in the evening, 
we can perhaps obtain a better perspective. 
Based on this schedule of time, man was no 
different from animals until 3 or 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. He did not learn to write 
until well after 5 o’clock. Anything resem- 
bling organized government did not appear 
until about 5:30, and the Christian era has 
been in existence only about 15 minutes. 
The industrial revolution is only approxi- 
mately 5 minutes old. 

We cite this analogy to show how new the 
experience in what we Call civilization is to 
mankind. And the epitome of civilization is 
a high sense of honor and responsibility. 
That nation is nrost civilized which has suc- 
ceeded more than others in translating the 
Golden Rule into its laws, customs, and mass 
behavior. 


THE SOCIALIST PATTERN AND MORALITY 


Certainly, in the case of our own Govern- 
ment, the development of Socialist patterns 
in the last 20 years of New Deal and Fair 
Deal administration has contributed to the 
conditions which grow more shocking. In 
the first place, it is axiomatic that as 
bureaucracy grows larger and control be- 
comes more centralized, the opportunities 
for graft and corruption multiply. Dictator- 
ships can only overcome this tendency by 
constant purges and terroristic methods. 
Secondly, as the state takes an ever-larger 
share of income in taxes, it becomes more 
difficult to enforce the tax laws. Taxes rep- 
resent the largest single item of expense for 
a@ large segment of the population. As the 
burden becomes greater, the incentive to 
evade payment of taxes increases. 

Finally, the process of inflation itself gen- 
erates dishonesty. In some European coun- 
tries following World War II monetary values 
completely collapsed. Italy is a case in 
point. Under these circumstances, other- 
wise honest and decent citizens become des- 
perate in their attempt to obtain a min- 
imum of food and clothing. Many an ex- 
soldier in the closing days of the war has 
known of people who would kill for as little 
as a package of cigarettes. 

Inflation in the United States has not been 
of this character. Nevertheless, the gradual 
reduction in the value of the dollar during 
the past decade has reduced the purchasing 
power of savings and has encouraged people 
to try various schemes to keep their incomres 
rising at a faster pace than prices. It should 
not be surprising that some of these schemes 
have involved dishonest acts. 

There is another facet in the Socialist pat- 
tern which contributes to a lowering of 
moral standards. Socialist philosophy as- 
sumes responsibility for the well-being of 
all citizens, and in so doing, it tends to re- 
lieve the individual of his own responsibility 
to himself. Why should anyone undergo 
personal sacrifices, in order to accumulate 
resources for this future security, when poli- 
ticlans constantly tell him that it is the 
function of government to provide for old 
age, doctor bills, employment, etc.? Instances 
are common in investigations of relief pay- 
ments where families are living well without 
doing work of any kind and with no visible 
means of support except relief checks. 

All of the above factors—bureaucracy, ex- 
cessive taxation, inflation, and dependence 
on Government—are important elements 
in lowering standards of conduct. And 
these trends have been advocated, encour- 
aged, and legislated by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the last 20 years. Corruption and 
dishonesty are the natural byproducts of 
this pattern. 

Government scandals are not particularly 
new in this country. The aftermath of each 
major war has produced its share of un- 
palatable episodes. The northern “carpet- 
baggers” were the national disgrace of the 
late 1860's, and the Teapot Dome incident 
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shocked the country after World War 
I. However, the role of Government has ex- 
panded to the point where bribery and cor- 
ruption assume much larger proportions than 
formerly. 

THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM 


As we pointed out above, honesty and 
character are recent developments in the 
history of mankind, and they are exceedingly 
perishable commodities. When the proper 
environment exists, moral standards of con- 
duct can be developed slowly and painfully. 
Usually such an environment means a pro- 
found faith in existing institutions and a 
belief in constructive accomplishment. On 
the other hand, when despair and cynicism 
characterize thinking, it is easy to destroy, 
within a few months or years, standards of 
behavior which have required generations 
to build up. 

It is one of the functions of leaders in a 
societ; to develop a higher plane of mass 
conduct. They should condemn, not only 
by their words but also by their example, 
anything which tends to weaken the social 
structure. Several o° our leaders have not 
performed this function well. In any final 
reckoning, it makes little difference whether 
leaders are sincere and well intentioned but 
merely misguided in their judgments, or 
whether they have sinister motives for their 
own personal gain. We do not believe that 
those persons who have molded Government 
policies for so many years are consciously 
bent on destroying our basic moral values, 
However, the system which they have built 
up, the methods which they have used, and 
the philosophy to which they subscribe all 
tend to encourage a loss of personal pride, 
ambition, and honor. The net result is dis- 
honesty and corruption. An intensive study 
of the lessons of history would have shown 
such a development to be inevitable. 

A nation, no more than an individual, can 
resist the temptations which go with a pol- 
icy of expediency. Never before in its his- 
tory did our country have greater need for 
a forceful long-range policy based on a re- 
establishment of traditional moral and ethi- 
cal values. Instead, we have followed a pro- 
gram which states that inflation and growing 
debts mean prosperity; that a mere out- 
pouring of dollars will assure world peace; 
that personal responsibility can be dispensed 
with because the state will assume the role 
of protector against all personal problems; 
and that high taxes and regimentation as- 
sure greater freedom. Thinking persons 
have known for some time that the price 
paid for these illusions would be great. One 
part of the price, but probably only a small 
part, is the current wave of dishonesty and 
corruption. 


Why Are Our Boys Dying in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF a Tae | 
or 


HON. NURRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the question which not only all of the 
mothers and fathers of these boys 
should ask, but everybody else, espe- 
cially we in Congress. President Tru- 
man tells us it is to stop the surge of 
communism in Asia. Yet right here in 
America we are allowing the Com- 
munists to spread their propaganda 
without the slightest resistance from us. 

If the President and the administra- 
tion sincerely believe that communism 
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is a threat to the world, why do we sanc- 
tion such a picture as is being currently 
shown in the city of New York? At this 
very moment a Communist propaganda 
film is being shown at the Stanley 
Theater, located at 586 Seventh Avenue, 
in Times Square. It glorifies Red 
China, the very country whose armies 
we are fighting. 

While we are spending millions and 
millions of dollars on the Voice of Amer- 
ica, here we are permitting the enemy, 
whcse propaganda we are allegedly try- 
ing to counteract through the Voice, to 
openly defy us by propagandizing our 
own people in our own country, with the 
apparent sanction of our own Govern- 
ment, and at a financial profit to 
themselves. 

I have been reliably informed that 
the management is offering reduced 
rates to all men in uniform. 

The New China is an Artkino release. 
It is produced by the Central Documen- 
tary Studios of Moscow and the Chinese 
People’s Republic Film Studios of Pe- 
king, directed by Sergei Gerasimow, 
Ivan Dukinsky, Irina Setkina, Elena 
Svilovii, and M. Slavinsky, assisted by 
Slu Slae-Bin and Su H-Chin. 

This film has been reviewed by the 
screen editors of both the New York 
Times and the New York Post and is 
written up in the March 10 issue of 
both papers. 

I quote from the Times: 

It depicts a perennial battlefield of some 


450,000,000 people as a thriving, overnight 
Utopia. 


From the Post I quote the following: 


This is a China one has not seen before, 
no matter what of several reasons you may 
accept as cause of the change. From chil- 
dren playing to the feats of acrobats, from 
farmers entering upon their new, less bur- 
densome existences to the happy groups of 
students, the ideal of a fruitful happiness is 
visible in what the camera shows. Old theat- 
rical cultures are celebrated, and so are the 
new athletic games so reminiscent of mass 
exercises in Moscow’s Red Square. * * * 
The usual load of Communist propaganda ac- 
companies the picture, some of it the familiar 
Moscow deification and peace gestures. Less 
easy to distinguish are the implicit propa- 
gandas, some of which have been mentioned 
without description as such in this review. 


Again I quote from the Times: 


The New China gets down to brzss tacks in 
visiting Shanghai, first viewed from high 
above as a frozen metropolis in a crimson 
twilight, dominated by skyscrapers, “former 
banks of British, French, Japanese, and 
American enslavers.” 


Is there no end to our blundering and 
bungling? Or is this Korean war just a 
sleeping potion to lull us into believing 
we are actually fighting the Communists? 

Iam herewith inserting the screen edi- 
tors’ reviews from both the New York 
Times and the New York Post: 

[From the New York Times of March 10, 1952] 
THE NEw CHINA, A DOCUMENTARY MADE IN 

Coton BY Moscow AND PEIPING STupIos 

OPENS AT STANLEY 

The Stanley is housing a mammoth, pic- 
turesque and rather terrifying import called 
the New China. Photographed in color, nar- 
rated in English and produced by the Central 
Documentary Studios of Moscow and the 
Chinese People’s Republic Film Studios of 
Peiping, it is a carefully guided Cook’s tour 
of one of the oldest civilizations on earth in 
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the hands of the newest. These unabashed 
hands, using the ironically apt format of an 
expanded travelogue, are depicting a peren- 
nial battlefield of some 450,000,000 people as 
a thriving, overnight Utopia. 

An impressive face has been turned toward 
the west. The introduction, a leisurely ex- 
amination of agrarianism fn the river coun- 
try, and the finale, a mass celebration of the 
birth of the Republic in Peking, span five 
sections, South China, the Yangtze Hang- 
chow, New Shanghai, and New Peking. And 
with carcful editing, increasingly pictorial 
photography and suave narration, not a 
stroke has been wasted in shaping a vast po- 
litical, cultural, and economic canvas that 
deliberately contrasts the past with the pres- 
ent. 

We sec, for instance, rice, sugar, and ba- 
nana farmers basking in some paternal dem- 
onstrations of new methods and machinery, 
after “years of neglect and exploitation by 
the Kuomintang.” Canton appears to be 
primarily a sanctuary of parks, now open to 
one and all, as does the exquisite Hangchow, 
undoubtedly “the gem of China.” Chun- 
king, in contrast, is a bustling port, as “‘liber- 
ated from the Kuomintang,” with a surpris- 
ing congestion of primitive sampans blamed 
accordingly for “their dependency on foreign 
capitalists for money. Naturally the Kuo- 
mintang did not develop boatbuilding.” 

But “the New China” gets down to brass 
tacks in visiting Shanghai, first viewed from 
high above as a frozen metropolis in a crim- 
son twilight, dominated by skyscrapers, 
“former banks of British, French, Japanese, 
and American enslavers.” Then comes a 
steady bombardment of happy faces emerg- 
ing from the factories, “43 colleges,” day 
nurseries, a brisk tour of the impoverished 
International Settlement, emphasizing battle 
landmarks, and a spectacular agricultural 
exhibit at the city’s racetrack, “where the 
foreign se: used to amuse themselves.” 

It is altogether fitting that such a spectac- 
ular exhibit of wares should close with a 
ceremony of might and manpower that all 
but bursts the screen. The beautiful, blood- 
red banners are ample proof that the face of 
China has been altered. The profile looks 
the same. 


[From the New York Post of March 10, 1952] 
Tue New CHINA AT THE STANLEY 


The New China, at the Stanley is 2 
hours and 40 minutes of the best travelog 
of China this observer has ever seen. Pre- 
sented in five parts, the Yangtze, Hangchow, 
South China, Shanghai, ind Peking, it ranges 
widely among the facts of geography, people, 
culture and politics. 

The physical aspects of the country are 
beautifully and impressively revealed in 
color. One has the impression that all parts 
of the picture were assembled by editors who 
had a wealth of footage to choose from. 
These are all “best” shots. 

The faces of the people seem to have been 
artistically chosen for varied character and 
expressiveness. This is a China one has not 
seen before, no matter what of several rea- 
sons you may accept as cause of the change. 
From children playing to the feats of acro- 
bats, from farmers entering upon their new, 
less burdensome existences to the happy 
groups of students, the ideal of a fruitful 
happiness is visible in what the camera 
shows. Old theatrical cultures are celebrated, 
and so are the new athletic games so remi- 
niscent of mass exercises in Moscow’s Red 
Square. 

The resemblance is even more striking 
when it comes time to show a victory cele- 
bration in Peking. Mao Tse-Tung stands on 
the raised platform looking as much like 
Stalin as may be orientally possible, and the 
arrangements of color, marching phalanxes 
of soldiers and tanks are identical. Only the 
planes overhead are pitifully few compared 
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to Moscow's sky-blackening effects. But the 
shot of the authorities as they look up at 
them is the same one we've seen so often in 
pictures of Moscow May Days and military 
reviews. 

One may draw whatever conclusions one 
wishes from these observable facts. The Rus- 
sians have been rapid teachers, the Chinese 
quick to learn. There have been immense 
and beneficial changes in China, or the pic- 
ture makers know how to choose shots that 
give the impression of an oriental Russia al- 
ready formed. In any case, there’s no deny- 
ing that the New China contains a tre- 
mendous amount of fascinating footage, 
much of which has never before been pho- 
tographed for western eyes. Certainly none 
of it has been as well photographed. This 
picture is pucked with the raw material that 
should be amenable to ai] kinds of analysis, 
authoritative and ley, for and against the 
eonclusions suggested in the film’s com- 
mentery. 

The usual load of Communist propagandas 
accompanies the picture, some of it the fa- 
miliar Moscow deification and peace-gestures. 
Less easy to distinguish are the implicit prop- 
agandas, some of which have been mem- 
tioned without description as such in this 


review. Incidentally the picture was directed - 


by four Russians, assisted by two Chinese. 


Industry Answers the Prophet 
Depression 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL (') 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
always uplifted by information which 
demonstrates the greatness of America 
and the marvelous future in store for our 
free society. Thus, I am very happy to 
give some boost to a recent full-page ad- 
vertisement by McGraw-Hill which I saw 
in the Washington Post of March 6, 
1952. I think that they have made a 
worth-while contribution to necessary 
knowledge by preparing the survey re- 
ported in this informative release. It is 
imperative that we free people have 
faith, measurable faith, in our free so- 
ciety and its potentialities. McGraw- 
Hill has provided a major stone in this 
foundation of faith, for with but minor 
change, the headline could read “Indus- 
try has an answer for depression,” and 
this is indeed stimulating information. 
The article makes it clear: That all of 
us—as the Government—have some re- 
sponsibility in this answer; that there 
are procedures which the Government 
must execute and there are others which 
it must not follow if industry’s answer is 
to be valid. There are things other than 
the reduction of business taxes which the 
article mentions, of course, but we have 
come a long way if we have this agree- 
ment that there is much that industry 
can do if given a favorable climate by the 
Government. 

I am pleased to note that the business 
community has swung around to some 
support of the theory that depressions 
can be prevented if careful attention is 
given to economic forces. All too long 
were we hamstrung in effort or activity 


because the prevailing theory was that 
little or nothing could be done because it 
was contended that depressions were 
caused by natural forces and that, in 
time, other natural forces would bring 
recovery. This accounted for the great 
slowness with which counterdepression 
activity was begun after 1929, and also 
the long time it tooF to find and gain ac- 
ceptance for programs of action. 

This is not to say, of course, that all 
answers have been found or that we have 
all the tools needed to keep the economy 
on a slowly advancing keel. Actually, 
we do not have all the answers. Too 
often, the only requirement given by the 
business community for the prevention 
of depression—insofar as Government is 
concerned—is to keep a balanced budget, 
pay off any existing debt, and not tax 
business excessively. The record plain- 
ly shows that all these conditions had 
been met for a number of years preced- 
ing the great bust of 1929, and to no 
avail, since other forces, cther causes, 
shoved us into a downward spiral which 
saw our income cut in about half and 
factory after factory closed down while 
millions sought employment. The record 
also shows that many of the programs 
tried by the early New Deal to restart 
the wheels of industry were inadequate 
for the job or based upon premises which 
did not always prove valid. Yet out of 
it, we learned a great deal about what 
has value and what has not. 

One of the verities which we learned 
is that net new investment of plant and 
tool and farm must go on if we are to 
have progress. I recommend this article 
then to the Members for it plainly shows 
these truths: 

INDUSTRY ANSWERS THE PROPHETS OF 
DEPRESSION 

The set of figures in the middie of this 
article is news of high importance to every 
American. 

In effect it says that there is no basis in 
fact for all this talk about a collapse of capt- 
tal expenditures plunging us into a depres- 


sion following the industrial build-up for 
defense. 

Such talk assumes that without defense 
orders business would spend relatively little 
for new industrial plants and equipment. 
The figures in the center of this page show 
that that assumption is not justified. 

The figures come from the fifth annual 
McGraw-Hill survey of business plans for new 
plants and equipment. Companies were 
asked to report through that survey not only 
their plans for 1952 but plans they now have 
in hand for capital expenditures in 1953, 
1954, and 1955, provided the money to carry 
them out can be obtained. 
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A RECORD IN 1952 


As was expected, their plans call for an- 
other record-breaking volume of capital ex- 
penditures by business in 1952. But, as many 
did not expect, the McGraw-Hill survey also 
discloses plans for very heavy capital ex- 
penditures in each of the 3 years following. 
Expenditures now planned for those years 
are, to be sure, lower than those planned for 
1952. But the significant fact is not that 
they are lower. Experience shows that plans 
made several years ahead always overlook 
Many expenditures that are needed later. 

The significant fact is that the expendi- 
tures already planned for 1953-55 are so 
high. For exampie, thuse now planned for 
1955 would be higher than those of 1950, 
which, at that time, were second highest in 
our history. 

If these plans are carried out we. shall have 
an essential element of continuing pros- 
perity. Sustained expenditures for capital 
expansion and betterment account directly 
for a large share of our employment and 
consumer income, Moreover, consistent 
modernization of industrial plant raises pro- 
duction efficiency and brings more and better 
goods and services within reach of more con- 
sumers. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that we 
can come down from the peak of the defense 
boom without readjustments in some sectors 
of business. But if capital expenditures by 
business are carried out on the scale now 
planned, we shall be able to take any neces- 
sary readjustments in our stride, and con- 
tinue to increase our industrial strength. 

From VJ-day to the end of this year 
manufacturing industries will have spent 
over $60,000,000,000 for new industria] plants 
and equipment. This is more than the value 
of all the plants and equipment these in- 
dustries had on their books at the end of 
World War II. It is this heavy outlay that 
causes some, assuming most postwar plans 
for industrial expansion and modernization 
will be completed, to fear a collapse of capi- 
tal expenditure. 

PLANS TO GO AHEAD 

But American industry still has plans to go 
right ahead expanding and improving its 
facilities. This was the most striking single 
finding of this year’s survey. It disclosed 
also that after 1952— 

Eighty-three percent of the companies an- 
swering the survey are planning substantial 
further modernization. 

Forty-eight percent will need more capac- 
ity to make their present products. 

Thirty-three percent plan additional ca- 
pacity to make new products. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized, how- 
ever, that these plans represent what Ameri- 
can industry wants to do. They are a con- 
crete expression of hope and aspiration. As 
such they are extremely important, for they 
dispose of the idea that business considers 
the job of expanding and improving its 
facilities as finished, or anywhere near 
finished. 


Business plans for new plants and equipment 
[Millions of dollars] 


.-. 


McGraw-Hill survey 


Preliminary plans 


i Depectmant of Commerce. 
’ trical World (a McGraw-Hill publication) and American Gas Association. 
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But the plans carry no guaranty of accom- 
plishment. If they are to be realized, busi- 
nes: must have the funds to carry them out. 
There is no assurance that the money will 
be available if the present level of corporation 
taxes is continued. Eight out of ten com- 
panies, according to the McGraw-Hill survey, 
will rely entirely on profits and reserves to 
finance their 1953-55 programs. But, in 
calculating their progiams for these years, 
the companies were asked to assume relief 
from excess-profits taxation. 

Federal taxes now take at least 52 percent 
of a corporation’s nrofits and 82 percent of 
any profits in the so-called excess-profits 
bracket. Despite this drain on their ‘unds, 
companies are able tu finance their 1952 pro- 
grams because (1) they are borrowing 
heavily, and (2) many of them are getting 
Government loans or special tax concessions 
on new facilities installed for defense pur- 
poses. But these are emergency aids. 

ONLY TWO WAYS 


When the present defense program tapers 
off, there will be only two ways by which 
business can possibly increase its principal 
source of funds for new plants and equip- 
ment. One way is to make more profits be- 
fore the tax collector takes his cut. ‘nd the 
oniy way many companies, ulready operating 
at capacity and high efficiency, can do that 
quickly is by raising their prices. That is an 
unpopular method. Also, witk the return to 
more competitive markets, it might be self- 
defeating. 

The cther way is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to release its stranglehold on business 
profit.. The so-called excess-profits tax— 
the 82-percent tax which is really a tax on 
business growth—should be repealed, effec- 
tive January 1, 1953 And a cut in the basic 
tax of 52 percent on all corporate profits 
should come not much later. That is by all 
odds the most important single ste, toward 
assuring that business plans already made 
for capital investment in 1953, 1954, and 1955 
are carried out. It is the most important 
single step toward sustaining our present 
prosperity. 

Through its plans for continued expansion 
and improvement of its facilities, American 
business clearly points the way to avoid the 
depression that so many nave feared—and 
the Communists have so ardently hoped— 
would follow the peak of defense mobiliza- 
tion. It will be a tragedy for our country 
and for Americans in every walk of life if we 
do not insist that business get the chance to 
follow this wise and constructive course. 

McGraw-Hi.. 

New York, N. Y. 
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HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a cur- 
rent editorial of the Chatham (N. Y.) 
Courier commenting upon our State 
Department. Chatham is beautifully 
situated not far from the State of New 
Hampshire, and her citizens are of the 
clear-thinking, substantial New England 
type. No doubt some of the Democratic 
voters of New Hampshire had this de- 
plorable situation of the State Depart- 


Once More 


ment in mind when they visited the pri- 
maries yesterday. 

The editorial follows: 

ONcE MoRE 

Recently a board within the sacred pre- 
cincts of Dean Acheson's Department of 
State found one Oliver E. Clubb, a career 
diplomat, not exactly a safe person to be 
fooling around with Government secrets. 

This week, “the Dean” reversed the action 
of his own body and let Clubb retire on a 
fat pension, and Acheson says he will as- 
sume full responsibility himself for such a 
step. 

Which reminds us that Ackeson also re- 
fused to turn his back on Alger Hiss, now 
spending a few years behind the bars as a 
traitor to the United States. 

We often wonder in consequence what “the 
Dean” would have had to say if he had been 
around when Benedict Arnold was doing 
some funny business with the British? 


Housing for Defense Workers 
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HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD” 


OF MICHIGAN E 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House today to the contribution that an 

ftentimes overlooked industry is mak- 
ing toward housing for servicemen and 
defense workers. 

Most of the trailer coaches sold to- 
day—around 90 percent in fact—are 
being used as housing by defense work- 
ers and servicemen. 

The Trailer Coach Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the trade association for the 
industry, estimates that servicemen are 
buying about 25 percent of all trailers 
sold today and that defense workers are 
purchasing about 65 percent. 

After some delay and hesitation— 
which is nothing unusual so far as bu- 
reaucracy is concerned—the Govern- 
ment has recognized that the modern 
trailer is housing and that it can help 
out a lot during this period of shortages. 

The trailer coach has several advan- 
tages which should not be overlooked. 
A modern trailer can be built compara- 
tively quickly and it is cheap compared 
to the cost of the average home. Cur- 
rent retail prices for trailers, which in- 
clude all furniture and furnishings, 
range from $2,800 for a 25-27-foot 
model, to about $6,000 for a standard 
40-foot model. The trailer can be moved 
if the need for housing where it is lo- 
cated ceases to exist. The use of trail- 
ers in areas which may be abandoned 
after the emergency is over will eliminate 
the ramshackle eyesores which were left 
after World War II. There, housing of 
a cheap and impermanent nature has 
been speedily thrown together, and it 
remained after the workers went else- 
where, remained to become a slum and 
to stand in the way of efforts to get 
better housing. 

Furthermore, the modern trailer is 
thoroughly livable and comfortable. It 
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has insulation, plumbing, cooking facili- 
ties, and a bath. It is very much like a 
smart compact apartment. 

A publication issued by the industry, 
Housing for the Mobile Population, 
quotes several newspaper excerpts in 
which servicemen and their families tell 
how the trailer coach has solved their 
living problem. 

These testimonials are borne out by the 
reports on military housing issued by 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 
which is headed by Senator LyNpon 
JOHNSON Of Texas. This committee, 
which scathingly criticized housing con- 
ditions at several military installations, 
praised the operations of trailer parks 
on these installations and urged that 
more trailer parks be provided at camps. 
Since that time, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, using funds provided by 
the Congress for temporary defense 
housing, has announced that it wouid 
purchase 3,830 trailers. It is my under- 
standing that all these trailers will be 
used for servicemen and civilian defense 
workers in military areas. 

The breakdown of purchases, as an- 
nounced by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, which made the assign- 
ment of funds to Public Housing, is as 
follows: 

Marysville-Yuba City, Calif 
Pleasanton-Livermore, Calif 
San Diego, Calif 

Solano County, Calif 
Barstow, Calif 

Bremerton, Wash 

Sy Cala cvaiag nidcichitinns eebaiesmtsteaniante 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo 
Clovis-Portales, N. Mex 
Lake Charles, La 

Camp Lejeune, N. C 

Camp Pickett, Va 

Quantico, Va 

Key West, Fla 

Camp Rucker, Ala 

Green Cove Springs, Fla 
Bainbridge-Elkton, Md 
Camp Polk, La 

Newport News, Va 

Wichita, Kans 


Early in World War II, the Govern- 
ment, in effect, took over the trailer in- 
dustry and purchased its entire output. 
The Government bought 38,000 units; 
35,500 to be used as houses and 2,500 
utility units. From the _ industry's 
standpoint the experience was not too 
satisfactory. The Governmerit  pur- 
chases eliminated dealers and the in- 
dustry had some difficulty in reestab- 
lishing outlets after the war was over. 

Also, the industry felt that Govern- 
ment specifications were too low and did 
not provide adequate living quarters. 

I am hopeful that both the Govern- 
ment and the industry learned a great 
deal from that experience. Unless there 
is all-out war, there is little likelihood 
that Government purchases will be but a 
fraction of the total trailer output. The 
capacity of the industry is around 
150,000 units annually. However, metal 
allocations for the second quarter this 
year will permit construction of only 
14,000 trailer coaches. On an annual 
basis this means construction of less than 
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60,000 trailer coaches. There is a strong 
possibility that recently increased sup- 
plies of aluminum will permit NPA to 
make supplementary allocations to 
trailer manufacturers in the second 
quarter and larger allocations in the 
third quarter. The trailer is essential 
in the defense housing picture and the 
industry should be allowed to operate at 
capacity if at all possible. 

I am of the opinion that if modern 
trailer parks, in sufficient numbers, had 
been provided on military installations 
some months ago its would not be nec- 
essary for the Government to purchase 
trailers. The Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee pointed out that every trailer 
park in operation at military establish- 
ments had a long waiting list, which 
clearly indicated that the lack of suit- 
able facilities was the primary obstacle 
in this situation. It is a disgrace that 
we have been negligent in providing 
suitable living quarters at reasonable 
rates for the men we depend upon to 


defend our country. The trailers pur-. 


chased will be put on parks constructed 
at the camps and will be rented to serv- 
icemen. Charges for trailer space at 
parks on military reservations have 
ranged from about $12 to $17 monthly, 
including water and light facilities. 

Other Government agencies have in- 
dicated that they, too, are aware that 
the trailer-coach industry has become 
a housing industry. 

The National Security Resources 
Board, NPA, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency all classify the trailer as 
mobile housing. 

The Congress itself has indicated its 
awareness of the situation by removing 
the 7-percent excise tax on trailer 
coaches in the 1951 Revenue Act. The 
Treasury had asked an increase in the 
tax to 20 percent, the same rate asked 
for automobiles and trucks. The auto- 
mobile and truck rate was raised to 10 
percent but the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee eliminated the tax on trailers alto- 
gether and the Senate and House ap- 
proved th: action. Previously, the House 
had refused to raise the tax and had left 
it at 7 percent. Today, there is no Fed- 
eral tax on trailer coaches. 

I mentioned the use of trailers by de- 
fense workers. Some 2,000 families now 
are living in trailers around Aiken, 8. C., 
site of a huge atomic project. Before 
the plant there is completed, there prob- 
ably will be 10,000 trailers there. 

Another atomic project is being built 
at Paducah, Ky. There are 2,500 worker 
families living there now in trailers and 
about 1,500 more trailers are expected 
before that plant is finished. 

More and more when a crisis arises 
and emergency housing is needed, the 
Governmert, or a private organization, 
turns to the trailer makers. 

The Government bought more than 
1,000 trailers to house refugees after the 
flood in Kansas in July 1951. 

After the purchase, a reporter for the 
Kansas City Star went out to interview 
the residents in a Kansas City trailer 
park to learn what the refugees might 
expect. He reported: 


Here dwell persons of nearly every situa- 
tion in lif: who prefer this mode of housing 
to any other, for a variety of 

Most occupants agree the key to the situa- 
tion is all in getting adjusted. * * ®* 
This, however, does not mean becoming 
accustomed to discomfort or inconven- 
ience * * * as for the accoutrements of 
comfortable, sanitary, and even gracious liv- 
ing—trailers have them, too. Hot and cold 
running water, modern bathrooms, adequate 
and attractive living quarters, living rooms, 
tidy kitchens, electricity, and even tele- 
phones and television sets—these are com- 
monplace in today’s camps. 

Residents are particularly scrupulous 
about cleanliness * * * occupants resent 
any feeling they are a peculiar tribe of peo- 
ple living in a makeshift kind of existence. 
They make it clear they are the same folk 
that are found in any other type of housing. 
Students, engineers, all types of workers are 
among them. 

Most trailer dwellers assert they would 
rather live in a trailer than an apart- 
ment. * * * Childven do not pose nearly 
the problem most persons might suppose. 
Trailers up to 45 feet in length often have 
two bedrooms and amle living space. * * * 
Nor are play activities of the youngsters ham- 
pered. * * * Grassy areas with swings 
and sliding boards are more the rule than 
the exception. 


In an article last year, the Chicago 
Sun-Times said: 

On the base (Great Lakes Naval Training 
School), the most happily housed Navy fam- 
ilies are 150 enlisted men who live with 
their wives and children in their own trail- 
ers. Their rent for the patch of grass on 
which their trailers stand is $12.50 a month 
and this includes electric light and water. 
C. D. Regelman, 35, a Navy cook, who lives 
with his wife in a trailer with a TV antenna 
on the roof, likes it: 

“Up to a year ago I lived in an upstairs 
four-room flat. * * * I paid $54 a month, 
which meant about $70 figuring utilities and 
commutation. * * * Iactually have more 
floor space in my trailer than I did in the 
four-room fiat.” 


In this connection, the TCMA reports 
that the average annual income in 1950 
of trailer-coach families was estimated 
at $4,450, as compared to the national 
average of $3,313. 

Trailer coaches were used to house the 
homeless after the disaster at Texas City, 
Tex., where a freighter and its cargo of 
some 2,300 tons of ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer explcded in April 1947. 

Approximately 18,000 persons were 


Administration rushed 722 trailers to the 
scene and the Portland Housing Author- 
ity made hundreds of additional trailers 
available for occupancy. 

The shift in the use of trailers is strik- 
ingly illustrated by some figures fur- 
nished me by the industry. Vacationists 
bought about half the trailers sold in 
1937, accounting for about $8,500,000 out 
of total sales that year of $17,000,000. In 
1951, the group accounted for less than 
1 percent of sales. More than 80 percent 
of those owning trailers today use them 
for year-round occupancy. 

In view of its place in the defense-hous- 
ing picture, I am hopeful that NPA will 
make material available to the industry 
in sufficient quantities to supply a need 
which is directly related to defense. 

All ef us are hopeful that the emer- 
gency caused by the necessity for rear- 
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mament will pass very soon. None of us, 
or very few of us, feel that this happy 
state of affairs is likely to come to pass. 

Regardless, the trailer-coach industry 
has a very bright future. The number of 
older persons who have retired and who 
like to go to Florida, or California, in the 
winter, is steadily increasing. Trailer 
living is made to order for them. 

There is a growing force of migratory 
workers, not Oakies but highly skilled 
workers, whose jobs take them over this 
country and, in some instances, over the 
world. 

Many of these men take their families 
along with them and live in trailers the 
year round. For example, many of the 
men who are helping lay the first natural- 
gas line ever to penetrate New England 
have been following the line up from the 
Southwest, living in their trailers all the 
way. About 5 percent of the trailer 
coaches in use today are being used ex- 
clusively for business purposes. 

A survey made in 1950 showed that the 
unemployed living in trailers consisted 
only of a fraction of 1 percent. After all, 
while living in a modern trailer may be 
economical by comparison with some 
other types of living, it does require 
funds and a source of income. 

The industry has its problems and 
some of them are looming bigger and 
bigger. There is a veritable maze of 
complicated and conflicting laws and 
regulations which are applicable to trail- 
er coaches and trailer parks. 

Some States have limits on the length 
of trailer coaches, ranging from 33 feet 
to no limitation. Some restrict the com- 
bined length of the automobile, or ve- 
hicle, pulling the trailer to 45 feet. Still 
other States have no limitation. 

Some States require special use fees; 
some bonds; some vehicle taxes; some 
limit the speed of trailer coaches to 20 
miles an hour and some restrict move- 
ment of trailer coaches to certain hours 
in the day and certain days in the week. 

The tax situation varies. Some 
coaches are levied upon as real estate; 
others as personal property. Some 
States and local governments require 
payments of a special additional school 
tax. The industry has worked out a 
model regulation and taxation bill for 
trailer parks, but thus far, only 10 States 
have standards for the regulation and 
licensing of trailer parks. These States 
are: Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Min- 
neso.a, Ohio, California, Florida, Mas- 
eR: Colorado, and South Caro- 

a. 

With trailer coaches becoming more 
and more important in the defense 
housing picture, it seems to me that the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion and other Government agencies 
concerned should work with the indus- 
try and the States and municipalities 
towards the adoption of uniform regula- 
tions governing the transportation and 
taxing of trailers and the construction 
and operation of modern trailer parks. 

I think the owner of a trailer coach 
should be able to travel over this coun- 
try reasonably certain that he could find, 
when he wished, a trailer park, clean and 
well run, and providing the facilities 
which are necessary for modern living. 


St ce Pein gates 


in til tice a 
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A trailer coach, naturally enough, needs 
electrical and water facilities and facili- 
ties which will enable the disposition of 
waste. 

I am convinced that the needs of the 
industry will be met through its own 
efforts and the efforts of those who un- 
derstand its contrirution to our economy. 
This industry is a comparatively young 
one and has grown in the past 20 years. 
The need was there; alert men saw it 
and risked what little they had to supply 
it. Almost every one in the trailer coach 
industry started from scratch. Many 
manufacturers got their start by working 
for the first pioneers. Today there are 
about 150 firms making trailer coaches 
and not one of them accounts for as 
much as 10 percent of the business. The 
trailer coach industry is a heartening 
indication that the drive and individual 
initiative that built our country and that 
will preserve it, if it is to be preserved, 
still exists. 


Medicines Distributed by the Western 
Medizal Corp. 
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HON.CARLT. DURHAM / 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
aware that many Members have received 
complaints by mail in regard to medi- 
cines distributed by the Western Medi- 
cal Corp. Much confusion is evident 
relative to the applicability of the Dur- 
ham-Humphrey bill, H. R. 3298 and 8S. 
1186, the bill which amended the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The cur- 
rent inquiries concern the Western 
Medical Corp., distributors of Dr. James’ 
Medicine, an organization which treats 
epileptics by mail. The principal medi- 
cine which they sell is phenobarbital, 
one of the so-called sleeping pills. The 
Durham-Humphrey amendment -:is de- 
signed to safeguard health by dividing 
drugs for human use into two classes: 
Those suitable for use only under the 
care of medical practitioners. These 
drugs are restricted and must be labeled 
“Caution: Federal law prohibits dispens- 
ing except on prescription.” The second 
class must not bear the caution legend. 
This class of drugs are those which may 
be sold across the counter in any phar- 
macy but must contain directions for 
use. The new law requires that re- 
stricted drugs be dispensed only on a 
prescription. “Dispensing” is defined in 
proposed regulations as the actions of a 
registered pharmacist or other author- 
ized person in delivering a drug upon the 
prescription of a practitioner licensed by 
law to administer such drug. Specifi- 
cally excluded from this definition is the 
delivering of prescription drugs by mail- 
order houses, even upon the order of a 
physician if such physician does not 
have bona fide doctor-patient relation- 
ship with the person for whom he has 
ordered a drug. Dispensing does not in- 


clude delivery of drugs by nonprofes- 
sional persons or shipment into States in 
which the dispenser is not registered, 
except in the dispenser’s immediate 
trade area. Such transactions in pre- 
scription-only drugs would be illegal. 

After the Durham-Humphrey bill be- 
came law, the Federal Security Agency 
issued notice of proposed rule making. 
These regulations were printed in the 
Federal Register, February 5, 1952. The 
term “dispensed” does not include the 
conduct of employees of mail-order 
houses in delivering prescription drugs 
even upon the order of a licensed prac- 
titioner if such practitioner does not 
have a bona fide doctor-patient rela- 
tionship with the person for whom he 
has ordered the drug. 

Mr. Robert J. Creevy, vice president of 
the Western Medical Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
appeared before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Health during the taking of tes- 
timony regarding the Durham-Hum- 
phrey bill and declared he had four 
doctors on his staff, three of whom were 
not members of medical associations “‘be- 
cause our business is. conducted by mail 
and for other reasons.” The American 
Medical Association frowns upon that 
practice. Some changes were made in 
the amendment at the request of the 
Western Medical Corp., but as enacted 
it still contains the basic provisions that 
habit-forming drugs must be strictly 
limited to prescription sales. This 
means that these drugs must be dis- 
pensed and used under the close and 
immediate supervision of a licensed 
practitioner. 

The Western Medical Corp. is re- 
ported to have sent letters to its cus- 
tomers telling them that the effect of 
the proposed regulations would be to put 
the firm out of business and cut off the 
supply of medicines to epileptics by mail. 
Diagnosing disease and dispensing by 
mail is, to say the least, not in the in- 
terest of the public health and safety. 
With the rapid advance in pharmaceu- 
ticals and the antibiotics used for treat- 
ment of disease, newer drugs are being 
tested which may well supersede pheno- 
barbital in the treatment of epileptics. 
Phenurone has been accepted by the 
American Medical Association’s counsel 
on pharmacy and chemistry. 

In the hands of informed physicians 
it has helped many patients who have 
shown no improvement after other kinds 
of treatment. Some patients have even 
come entirely free of epileptic seizures. 
It is understood that the firm has em- 
ployed able counsel and will endeavor to 
seek changes in all parts of the pro- 
posed regulations, with which they are 
not in agreement. Full consideration 
will be given to their contentions, be- 
cause the Food and Drug Adininistration 
cannot, of course, promulgate a regula- 
tion that is contrary to the intent of 
the law. It is pointed out that the West- 
ern Medical Corp. filled upward of 175,- 
000 orders per year, and, since each order 
costs $5, their business amounts to more 
than $750,000 annually. New customers 
are obtainec: when one epileptic recom- 
mends the medicine to another, and pa- 
tients who use the drug frequently send 
in the names of other individuals, and 
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the firm then sends a series of promo- 
tional letters. A 1 month's supply of 
medicine constitutes an order. An aver- 
age patient receives 3 grains of pheno- 
barbital per day; thus a month’s supply 
involves 90 grains. Some customers re- 
ceive as much as 7.5 grains per day. 
These patients would receive 225 grains 
of phenobarbital at one time. This firm 
operates a business in such a way that 
any addict can fill out a questionnaire 
citing the typical symptoms of epilepsy 
ard thereby receive very large doses of 
this dangerous drug. 

Case histories are repeated with un- 
fortunate people who have been injured 
by phenobarbital poisoning. The drug 
itself is one of the best sedatives in the 
armamentarium of the pharmacist’s 
stock but its use requires the expert per- 
sonai supervision of the physician. 


A Great Day for the Irish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ™/ 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE \) 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
Boston, Mass., on March 9, 1952, by Ed 
Sullivan, a man who has the greatest ad- 
miration of men, women, and children 
who have occasion to witness his tele- 
vision program. His broadcasts are 
clean, wholesome, interesting, and en- 
tertaining and are classed among the 
best conducted programs. 

The article follows: 

A Great Day FoR THE IRISH 
(By Ed Sullivan) 

If there’s Irish blood in your veins, March 
17 is a sprig of shamrock on the calendar, 
the beat of the feet of Irish steppers in your 
heart, the ruffled water of Killarney in your 
memory, a gallant Kaleidoscope of Daniel 
o’Connell, Michael Collins, Robert Emmet, 
Parnell, and other Irish heroes who thought 
nobly and died courageously. March 17 is 
@ moving blend of leprechauns and reality, 
fantasy and fact. It’s your first sight of 
Dublin from the deck of a channel steamer 
out of Liverpool, the ride on the mail train 
from Dublin to Cork and the motor trip to 
Bantry Bay; it’s Tipperary and Clare and 
Galway, Kerry, Kilkenny, and Kildare. 

It’s the holiday that recalls the Irish kids 
who led the RAF squadrons over London, in 
England's fight for survival, Irish lads of 
the mettle of RAF Wing Commander 
Paddy Finucane. He shot down 32 Nazi 
planes before his Spitfire, decorated with a 
huge shamrock, plunged into the English 
Channel on July 17, 1942. The Australians 
flying with him heard his classic farewell: 
“This is it, chaps. Carry on.” 

March 17 is a remembrance of O’Connell’s 
oratory, the writings of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the wit of Oscar Wilde, the news- 
paper contributions of Medill McCormick 
and Capt. Joe Patterson, the legal brilliance 
of Daniel F. Cohalan, the military record of 
men like Gen. Hugh A. Drum, the warmth 
of George M. Cohan, Victor Herbert and 
Walter Donaldson, the tones of John Mc- 
Cormack, the movie miracles of Leo Mc- 
Carey and John Ford, the hoofing of Gene 
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Kelly, the pyrotechnics of James Gordon 
Bennett, the grid prowess of Notre Dame. 

St. Patrick’s Day is the brogue of the Irish 
nuns at French Hospital, the intense pas- 
sages of Donn Byrne, the rebellious thinking 
of George Bernard Shaw, the Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners like Sgt. Charles E. 
(Commando) Kelly. It’s the witty grace of 
a Beatrice Lillie, whose father was born in 
County Down; the eloquence of an Edmund 
Burke in the House of Lords; the battle 
standards of New York’s Fighting Sixty- 
ninth; the understanding of Cardinal Spell- 
man and Archbishop Cushing; the magnifi- 
cent oratory of a Father Gannon; the Easter 
Sunday scaffolds in Dublin; the clear think- 
ing of Eamon DeValera. 

The shamrock holiday is a recapitulation 
of the fighting prowess of the breed, best 
summed up by Thomas Davis: 


“On foreign fields, from Dunkirk to Bel- 
grade, 

“Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish 
Brigade.” 


There are Irish graves in Israel, monu- 
ments to the Irishmen who went there to 
fight for the infant state. Liberty’s fight 
always has been an Irish fight. Our heck- 
lers say that Ireland didn’t fight in World 
War II. Officially we didn’t, but the Irish 
streamed across the channel to fly with the 
RAF, to fight and die in the trenches against 
Hitler, to work in the French underground, 
just as they fought in other days and other 
conflicts in South America and Asia. 

March 17 adds a swagger to the Irish, and 
if this be conceit, then make the best of it, 
because that’s the way it goes, and you can 
take it or leave it, and the Devil himself take 
those who take umbrage. This is something 
special, and on this day Donegal, Mayo, 
Meath, and Westmeath form solid ranks; 
Wicklow, Wexford, Sligo and Waterford vote 
a straight ticket, and the shamrocks bloom 
on lapels from Londonderry and Tyrone to 
Rio de Janeiro. Andon Broadway the statue 
of Father Duffy has been scrubbed and 
polished. 

is is a great day for the Irish—the one 
day in the year when there's 
the Blarney stone. 


Hungarian Independence Day 
EXTENSICN OF REMARKS d 


HON. HARMAR D. DENNY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
express to my many friends among the 
Hungarians who are now Americans, my 
congratulations upon the celebration on 
March 15, 1952, as Hungarian Freedom 
Day. This day is not merely a day of 
celebration but one in which all of us 
may join, in the hopes and prayers of 
nearly a million citizens of this country 
of Hungarian descent, that their native 
land may again become a free and in- 
dependent country and that it may be 
liberated from the evil domination under 
which its people are being crushed. 

We, the citizens of this their new coun- 
try, pledge ourselves to help them in 
every way toward the liberty that they 
so well deserve. 


Odds Favor Murray’s Demand That All 
Workers Join Union 


| EXTENSION OF idicdisit 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. N 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of Tuesday, March 11, 1952: 


Opps Favor Murray’s Demanp THAT ALL 
Workers JOIN UNION 
(By J. A. Livington) 

WasHINGTON, March 1).—As I sat in the 
anteroom, waiting to see Nathan P. Fein- 
singer, Chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, the secretaries and receptionists were 
busy with the pile of morning mail. Every so 
often a girl vould say: “Here’s another.” Or 
“Just got six in a row—almost identical 
language.” Or “Is there no stopping ‘em?” 

My curiosity has a.low asking point. Sol 
asked: “Has the chain letter broken out 
again?” 

One girl answered: “The union shop. Most 
businessmen don’t like it.” 

I learned that Philip Murray’s demand for 
a union shop in the steel industry has caused 
almost as much consternation among em- 
ployers as the wage question itself. Yet, in 
spite of well-organized opposition, including 
that of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the odds are that the union shop is 
in Murray’s bag. 

PRECEDENT ESTABLISHED 


WSB, especially the public members, are 
confronted with a precedent. In mid-Feb- 
ruary, a Presidential emergency board recom- 
mended a union shop for a group of railroad 
workers. It would look silly for WSB—acting 
as an emergency panel in the steel dispute— 
to deny steel workers what another emer- 
gency board had recommended. Further- 
more, auto workers have a modified form of 
the union shop. f 

The union shop is often called un-Amer- 
ican and undemocratic. It forces a worker 
to join a union whether he wants to or not. 
He doesn’t, as in the closed shop, have to 
first be a member of a union before he can 
get a job. But, once he gets a job, he must 
join the union. 

Yet, the union shop is strictly legal. The 
Taft-Hartley law specifically says that an 
employer may enter into a contract with a 
union requiring that, as a condition of em- 
ployment, workers must join the union. No 
vote by workers is necessary. Just the em- 
ployer-union say 0. That's the law. 


FORM OF COERCION 


Thus, if an employer can award a union 
a union shop by negotiation, isn’t it equally 
proper for a government emergency board 
to recommend a union shop after fact-find- 
ing? 

To be sure, the union shop is a form of 
coercion. The minority must join the union 
of the majority. To that extent, individual 
rights are infringed. But, for that matter, 
collective bargaining, itself, is an infringe- 
ment of individual rights. 

When the United Auto Workers makes a 
contract with General Motors or the United 
Steel Workers makes an nt with 
United States Steel, all employees of the 
companies—union members or not—are 
bound by the terms of the agreement. The 
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individual worker has no right to make his 
own bargain. His wages, hours of work, va- 
cations, and pensions are determined by rep- 
resentatives of the majority. The minority 
takes what the majority agrees to. That 
too, is the law. All that’s required is tha: 
the union be the duly accredited bargaining 
representative of the majority of workers. 


POLITICAL ANGLE 


Not all employers oppose the union shop. 
Some feel it avoids union versus nonunion 
factionalism. The union isn’t forced to press 
for larger membership, thereby generating 
management-labor resentment. There’s a 
still more potent argument. A union shop 
brings all workers within the political fold of 
the union. 

A union leader now negotiates a wage con- 
tract which binds union and nonunion mem- 
bers alike. But only the: union members 
vote on the quality of the leadership. But if 
all workers belong to the union, the franchise 
is widened. 

The argument against the union shop— 
Why should a worker join a union if he 
doesn’t believe in it?—can be reversed: Why 
should a union member be forced to work 
alongside a nonunion worker? The majority 
has rights as well as the minority: The right 
not to work with workers who might not 
answer a strike call. 

In the final analysis, the issue before the 
Wage Stabilization Board isn’t the union 
shop. Rather it’s collective bargaining— 
the right of the majority of workers to deter- 
mine conditions of employment for all. And 
that right has already been established—by 
Congress. 


Matter of Entertainment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ¢ 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL N 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
grass-roots attitude and opinion on the 
issues of the day is often improved by 
the fact that it is far enough removed 
from the center of forces involved that 
it can take a calm view. In this regard, 
I should like to call attention to an edi- 
torial from the Daily Sentinel, of Grand 
Junction, Colo., on the televising and 
broadcasting of House committee meet- 
ings. I believe such opinion has value, 
and for that reason I am including this 
aoe under leave to extend my re- 
marks: 


MATTER OF ENTERTAINMENT 


The ban imposed by Speaker Raysurn 
against telecasting and broadcasting House 
committee meetings has evoked protests from 
housewives and others, we are told. Which 
reaction rather confirms a statement by a 
writer who describes himself as “an ancient 
but very tired Republican.” Says he, “Ex- 
posure is now primarily a kind of entertain- 
ment.” (And, we suspect, these protesting 
housewives are, at last, finding soap operas 
a bit boring.) So they clamor for broadcasts 
and telecasts from the congressional arena. 
No doubt they labor under the impression 
that all congressional committee hearings 
would afford the same excitement as the 
televised hearings by the crime committee 
that brought spectacular lawbreakers before 
the camera, But we venture not an in- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


finitesimal steenth of the televiewers of that 
hearing could now name more than two per- 
sons in the performance—one, Senator KE- 
FAUVER as Chief investigator; the other, Frank 
Costello, not because of the charge against 
him but because he at first refused to be 
televised. 

We are not convinced that telecasts of con- 
gressional committees would be in the pub- 
lic interest. Both witnesses and investiga- 
tors being human would be tempted to “play 
to the grandstand”—the TV audience. In 
their hamming, the purpose of the commit- 
tee hearing could be entirely lost sight of 
even though the watching housewives and 
others were entertained. 

We believe that Speaker Raysurn's ruling 
is timely and justified and from what we 
can learn there is little chance of its being 
overturned, at least in this session of Con- 
gress. There is reason to believe that the 
ban has the publicly expressed or privately 
expressed approval of at least three-fourths 
of the Members, regardless of party affilia- 
tions, of the lower House of Congress. 


Cites Communist Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR e 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


M..ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
attach herewith an article by Dr. Nor- 
man Sweet which appeared in a Fort 
Wayne newspaper: 


CITEs COMMUNIsT ILLS 


In my over 20 years of writing articles in 
both papers, I have written some very dy- 
namic ones, but this one will, I hope, get the 
attention of all of its readers, for it is the 
most ominous one I shall ever write, from a 
point of seriousness, as to America’s impend- 
ing danger of losing her freedom. 

Hitler was an opportunist, but Stalin is a 
realist, and his long-range preparations to 
destroy America are uncanny in their sin- 
ister mechanism, for he conceives a com- 
munistic cell, planted in every vulnerable 
spot in American life, industry, labor, sales, 
utilities, Government, munition storages— 
in fact, no formidable defense or security 
location has been overlooked to weaken Amer- 
ica with secretly concealed sabotage agents 
to work from within, and these traitorish de- 
featists number into the many millions. 

They will destroy our power, water, and gas 
plants in all large cities of the United States 
to throw the American people into a panic; 
our defense and war munitions and mate- 
rial plants, too, to follow the moment any 
war with Russia breaks out. Let us not feel 
sc free, that we're careless of our liberty, and 
say: “Oh, bosh, Russia wouldn’t dare.” She 
is daring and has been planting poisonous 
Communist cells into every part of the body 
of our Nation for years, and she’s working 
slowly, desperately, and unceasingly, know- 
ing that as long as American freedom and 
democracy exists, her survival is impossible. 

War with Russia is inevitable, maybe not 
in 3 to 5 or 10 years, but eventually. Work- 
ing beside you; maybe living next door to 
you, one of these communistic cancer cells 
is eating into the heart of America, unseen. 
Therefore, America alert, and report any sus- 
picious individual to your FBI at once. Also, 
write your Congressman to outlaw commu- 
nism as a party in the United States of 
America. Do it now. 

Dr. NoRMAN SWEET. 


HON. PAULB. DAGUE / © 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to represent in the Congress a 
district which enjoys an enviable heri- 
tage nut only in the richness of its soil 
and diversification of its economy but 
also in the tolerance of its people and in 
their traditional fight for the preserva- 
tion to all men of those constitutional 
rights so clearly set forth in the great 
charter of our freedom. 

To those of us who have lived all our 
lives in Chester County, Pa., there is no 
secret as to the origin of this devoted 
regard for the rights of all men. It 
stems from the deep-rooted conviction 
that we are our brother’s keeper, and it 
finds constant revitalization in the 
steady outflow of trained men from Lin- 
coln University, our leading institution 
of learning, which next year will cele- 
brate its centennial, men trained in the 
tradition of its founder and presently 
under the guidance of its distinguished 
president, Dr. Horace Mann Bond. 

On February 25 Lincoln University 
held its founder’s-day dinner at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia, when those assembled were privi- 
leged to listen to an outstanding address 
by the eminent publisher of the Wash- 
ington Post, the Honorable Philip L. 
Graham. In including Mr. Graham’s 
address in this extension of my remarks 
Iam moved to commend it to your atten- 
tion because of the emphasis it places on 
the importance of humility and toler- 
ance in combating discrimination: 

As is so often true in life, I confess I con- 
templated coming here this evening with a 
mixed sense of pleasure and doubt. But I 
hope you will not too quickly conclude from 
this that I am rudely indicating I ever con- 
sidered your company as anything but an 
unadulterated joy. 

My sense of pleasure came not only from 
thoughts of this happy assemblage of indi- 
viduals, but also from the privilege of mark- 
ing this anniversary of a university with so 
meritorious a record of achievement. Any- 
one who has ever sensed the transcending 
purpose of a university will, I think, forever 
remain in awe of its role. By “transcending 
purpose” I mean, of course, the university’s 
dedication to the search for truth. And it 
is a recognition of the unquestioned worth 
of that search which brings us here. 

We have all of us sensed, I am sure, that 
the pursuit of truth distinguishes man from 
the animals—that the quest provides the 
basis for building civilization in place of bar- 
barism. 

I count your presence—and the continu- 
ous attendance of thousands of fellow citi- 
zens at similar university functions a most 
tangible bit of evidence of the great value 
we all of us place on the search for truth. 
Certainly it must take a truly mighty force to 
make so many people so often willing to face 
so much dreary hotel food and hear so many 
droning speakers. 

Having listed my sources of pleasure, I 
must now confess the source of my doubts. 
When I was invited to attend this evening’s 
events, I was informed that an award was to 
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be given in recognition of our newspaper's 
efforts in what is called the field of race re- 
lations. My doubts did not arise from any 
lack of appreciation of the distinct honor 
that the award involves. Nor did a sense of 
modesty explain my doubts, for I think we 
are all aware that a complete absence of 
modesty is a hallmark of newspapermen. 

Rather than modesty, my doubts sprang 
from a sense of unease about pretensions 
from a dread of unintentionally but un- 
avoidably appearing hypocritical. Of course, 
there is an unavoidable residue of hypocrisy 
in any and every award that is humanly re- 
ceived. The scholar receiving his Ph. D., the 
eminent citizen receiving his honorary doc- 
torate, the soldier receiving his medal for 
heroism—all of them recognize that awards 
to some extent blur over and conceal the 
human imperfections. But it would be 
almost proposing the end of ceremonials in 
our lives to run away from that irreducible 
minimum of pretense. 

My feelings of doubt about tonight arose 
because of a particular quality with which 
we seem recently to have invested some of 
the more disputatious areas of life. That 
quality is the quality of certainty—of dog- 
matic, unbending sureness. You are familiar 
with the quality—with this peculiar state of 
mind. You are told that such and such 
action must be taken, and taken at once. 
Not tomorrow, but now. Otherwise the world 
will certainly come to an end, and you will 
be at fault. 

Well, it seems to me that we are coming 
more and more to exhibit that quality about 
more and more difficult and vexatious sub- 
jects. The area of race relations, regrettably 
but certainly, we must admit, remains such 
a difficult area. Numerous other examples 
of difficult problems come to mind—many 
aspects of foreign policy, the problem of 
academic freedom in our universities, the 
clash of individual rights and govern- 
mental powers, the direction of modern eco- 
nomics, etc. 

Increasingly, it seems to me, we find an 
almost mathematical rhythm about such 
matters. As the complexities and the diffi- 
culties of the subject matter increase, the 
dogmatic certainties of those involved with 
the problem increase in direct proportion. 

For example, in the more detached and 
rativnal parts of our mind we recognize that 
historians are still giving us new light on 
the sources and direction of our Civil War. 
And that war ended almost 90 years ago. 
Yet today we listen to the most positive and 
pompous utterances pretending to give the 
exact truth about the Korean war—a war 
where the gun; are not yet even quiet and 
where the facts are necessarily only partially 
available. 

As another example, take the subject of 
how we should deal with the vast problems 
of China and the rest of Asia. It is a prob- 
lem with the most unimaginable complica- 
tions. And yet in the town from which I 
come, there are thousands of noisy people 
with dogmatic solutions in contrast to only 
a handful with the patience to study some 
of the relevant facts. 

In a different erea, I think most of us 
realize the enormous complexities arising 
from modern industrial life. We know that 
the improvement of irstitutions to help 
make it a better life is inevitably a drawn- 
out job of trial ant error. Yet there is 
almost no indication of that in the outpour- 
ings of those who are most articulate. Man- 
facturers’ associations pronounce that the 
adoption of this or that bit of legislation 
means inevitable progress down the road to 
socialism—and probably the road to hell. 
Simultaneously, great labor organizations 
indulge in the fraudulent pretension that 
they can mathematically evaluate the soul 
of a legislator. They claim they can total 
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up his votes on a few measures, and then 
grade him in a range that runs from 100 
percent virtue to 100 percent evil. 

Now that kind of certainty, I suppose, 

must offer a kind of personal enjoyment. It 
must become a rather efficient anesthetic, 
as it dulls the lively pains which doubt and 
uncertainty can kick up. But it is an an- 
esthetic to which, happily, most of the hu- 
man race are allergic. Although the atti- 
tude of dogmatic sureness seems to be grow- 
ing, it still remains true that the majority 
of men cling to the old-fashioned concept 
that infallibility is a quality reserved for 
God. 
Now what few doubts I have had about 
this evening’s award arose because I would 
not want it to appear that our newspaper 
has any certainty of judgment in the area 
of race relations. I would not want the 
timid day-by-day compromise of metropoli- 
tan newspapering to masquerade as the ac- 
tion of a brave shining knight in armor. 

Of course, I confess that my doubts in this 
connection were in truth quite small. For 
I am well aware that great universities, such 
as Lincoln University, do not contribute to 
this bellicose certainty about things that 
are inevitably uncertain. The scholars of 
this and other universities sit so close to the 
light of truth that they are constantly re- 
minded of how elusive—of how difficult of 
detection—truth really is. The people of 
our universities recognize that history shows 
us that the road to understanding is long 
and filled with complications. 

After all, we are living today during the 
ending of the second thousand years of 
Christianity. Beyond that, we are provided 
with wisdom from even more ancient civili- 
zations. And yet we still find major dis- 
agreement—and much more minor discord— 
about even the nature of man and God. In 
the face of this, it is not surprising that our 
universities recognize a need for a tentative 
approach toward some of life’s less basic 
mysteries. 

But it is surprising that, outside of scholar- 
ship, there seems a growing impatience with 
complexity and mystery. One can in fact 
find more than an occasional scholar who is 
similarly tainted. 


people with exact, unarguable, finite solu- 


tions for any and every inexact, vexatious 
problem of an infinite humanity. 


There are innumerable manifestations of 
this rise of certainty. Especially, one is 
struck by the emergence of so many party 
lines. The purest example, of course, 
the Communist Party line, for it is the Com- 
munists who have achieved the ultimate in 
certainty. Through their peculiar apparatus 
they are enablec always to be certain, though 
most likely they will not be certain tomor- 


abused. Instead, he is a filthy reactionary. 
From a different point of view there can be 
no doubt about the character of a person 
who may express concern about the excesses 
of the loyalty program. He obviously is a 
pink, a long hair, a fellow traveler, or per- 
haps even a traitor. 

And the violence of this sense of certainty 
seems to expand and expand. Take, for ex-_ 


ample, the difficult problems posed by the 
public school system we have created in a 
country of many varied religious beliefs. 
At the moment the specific issue which is 
before public attention involves the released 
time program. As you know in this pro- 
gram the public schools let children out of 
school for a period each week, so if they 
want to they can attend religious instruc- 
tions in the churches of their choice. The 
argument rages as to whether this consti- 
tutes an unlawful interference of the state 
in religion, contrary to the first and four- 
teenth amendments. Now there is no ab- 
sence of cogent arguments on either side of 
the case. But that is not the way many 
participants in the debate view the matter. 
If a man believes in released time, one side 
will have him understand that he is cer- 
tainly not a liberal, and he is probably 
something definitely bad instead. If, on the 
other hand, a person opposes the released 
time program, he is at once convicted by 
the other side of wanting to drive God out 
of our educational life. 

What causes this desire for certainty about 
the uncertain I do not pretend to know. 
Perhaps it results from the revolution of 
modern life that has torn away much of our 
stability. Perhaps modern skepticism has 
weakened man’s central certainty about his 
major faith. And the hunger caused by the 
absence of that faith may have driven man 
to seek a substitute in dogmatism about the 
episodic parts of life. 

In any event, those are questions too large 
for newspapermen. They must be reserved 
for theologians and scholars. 

But whatever its sources may be, this 


serves to be bridled. It seems to me pecul- 

of universities to curb it, 
in the minds of men and women 
ter tolerance and humility of thought. 
us interested in such fields as the 


pt 


do not need more of the epithets which 
so freely provided by the combatants in 
search for certainty. What we 
of the patient understanding 

provide in the search for 


Most of us are impatient in the field of 
. We do not hold opinions; 

We possess certain knowledge. We 

that prefudice and discrimination are 
wrong—morally, socially, totally wrong. 
Knowing all this, it is easy for us to become 
intolerant ourselves about the intolerance 
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It is very heady wine indeed to be possessed 
of so much of a sense of virtue as have those 
us who oppose discrimination. But before 
we get toc carried away with our own right- 
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Benefits for Korean War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD |\ 


OF CALIFORNIA XY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs opened its hearings on bills seek- 
ing to extend the benefits granted veter- 
ans of World War II under the so-called 
GI bill of right: to veterans of the Ko- 
rean war, I submitted a statement ex- 
pressing my support of equivalent bene- 


fits. The following is the text of that 
testimony: 


Korean Wark VETERANS Are ENTITLED TO THE 
Same BeEwNerirs GIvEN Wortp War II 
VETERANS 


(Statement by Hon. Cuet Houirie.p, of Cali- 
fornia, before the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs) 


It is my understanding that the bills now 
under consideration by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs seek to extend to Korean 
war veterans the benefits provided World 
War II veterans by the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, commonly called the 
GI bill of rights. Other benefits granted 
World War II veterans have already been 
extendec by other legislation. 

As one of the strong supporters of the 
GI bill of rights, I have observed with a 
great deal of interest the effects of that leg- 
islation. 

In my opinion, two important factors 
c..used Congress to enact the GI bill of rights. 
One, our gratitude to the young men and 
women who served our country in time of 
war, coupled with our realization that many 


cational training above that which these 
young people might normally receive would 


important positions 
could have ob- 
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ilar hazards and hardships of actual war- 
fare against cruel and relentless enemies. 
We have only to look at the lists of cas- 
ualties and wounded to know that this war 
is as grim as any in our history. The con- 
ditions of battle, of winter cold, and of sep- 
aration from their loved ones impose as great 
a burden on our servicemen in Korea as was 
endured by those who fought World War II. 
Many of them have had their education in- 
terrupted. Many of them have had their 
business and family lives disrupted. Cer- 
tainly we owe them equal! treatment to that 
given veterans of previous wars. 

When we enacted the GI bill of rights it 
was considered somewhat of an experiment. 
It is no longer an experiment, but has proved 
beyond a shadow of a doubt its worth both 
in tangible and intangible benefits. I 
strongly urge, therefore, that the committee 
report a constructive bill to the Congress 
immediately. 

I say immediately because at this time 
many of these veterans of the Korean war, 
and I am thinking particularly of the dis- 
abled ones, have been returned to t‘is coun- 
try. Some have been released from hos- 
pitals. I am sure that many of them would 
gladly take advantage of educational privi- 
leges if they were available. Some of them 
who are now convalescing in hospitals might 
well be studying crafts and trades which 
would fit them to discharge their family ob- 
ligations. 

As a result of the intensive study of the 
GI program for World War II veterans con- 
ducted by his special committee, Congress- 
man Tgacue has made recommendations to 
improve the administration of the new pro- 
gram embodied in H. R. 6425. I urge that 
tr committee give careful scrutiny to these 
proposals. I trust you will take steps to 
eliminate the abuses which occurred in the 
old program. 

I am sure that if this committee reports 
legislation to the Congress giving the same 
privileges and an improved administrative 
framework to Korean war veterans, the Con- 
gress will pass such legislation by an over- 
whelming vote. 


A Public Service : 
EXTENSION OF sisi - 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN (\/ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 
which, for 80 years, has so well served 
southwest Michigan and northern In- 
diana, celebrated it eightieth birthday 
last Sunday. 

An editorial from Sunday’s Tribune 
tells but a part of the remarkable serv- 
ice which this publication has rendered 
to the people it has served so long, so 
efficiently, so patriotically. 

That editorial reads as follows: 


TRIBUNE’s BIRTHDAY 


The Tribune is 80 years old today. The 
first issue was printed on March 9, 1872. It 
was a weekly and was started in competition 
with the St. Joseph Valley Register estab- 
lished in 1845 by Schuyler Colfax who be- 
came Vice President of the United States 
in 1868. Two young men, Alfred B. Miller 
and Elmer Crockett, brothers-in-law, found- 
ed the Tribune and remained with it to the 
end of their lives. In starting a newspaper, 
first a weekly and then a daily, these young 
men must have had confidence that South 


Bend was to become a city of importance 
and staked their all on that confidence as 
had many others whose choice had been the 
small city of e few thousand persons, a city 
so well located that its prospects seemed 
exceptional. 

And they were not wrong in their belief. 
South Bend increased in population, in 
physical being, and in every other way. With 
the city’s increase the newspaper also grew, 
gradually made more friends and gave more 
and more promise of becoming what its two 
young founders hoped. Established natu- 
rally to make money, money was not its sole 
objective, and never has been. These young 
men had the welfare of the city in mind 
and so their endeavors were directed to doing 
those things which would make a better city, 
attract people to it, and build a reputation 
for decency, energy, progress, happiness, and 
right living, a city that would create in 
people a desire to make South Bend their 
home. 

The Tribune always has been conducted 
on the principles embodied in those ideas 
laid down by its founders and, it is hoped, 
it will do so as iong as it exists. A news- 
paper cannot please everyone. It cannot be 
published free of errors. It cannot do the 
impossible. Published in the public interest 
it is certain to do things which invite dis- 
approval just as it does things which invite 
approval. In these troublesome times, these 
periods of uncertainty generated by the self- 
ish desires of wrong thinkers to change the 
entire world, no one can safely or correctly 
predict the future. The Tribune cannot do 
so but it cam and does give assurance that 
its efforts will continue to be for the progress 
of South Bend, its fine citizenship, and the 
welfare of the people as it sees that welfare. 


Soil Conservation Is Everybody’s Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS} _~ 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON | 3 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. MYr. 
Speaker, I have the pleasure to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp today an 
outstanding essay on soil conservation 
written by Miss Johanna Janak, a high- 
school student, of Loakum, Lavaca 
County, Tex. This essay won first prize 
in a county-wide contest and is now com- 
peting for State honors. I think it 
speaks well for Miss Janak, her school, 
and her community, and I commend it 
to your attention. 


Sor. CONSERVATION Is EVERYBODY’s JOB 
(By Johanna Janak) 


One of the most important problems of 
our United States, or any civilized country, 
is the conservation of natural resources— 
soil, water supplies, forests, birds and wild 
animals, and minerals. Conservation, sav- 
ing from waste or injury, is simply good 
housekeeping on a vast scale. A country will 
become impoverished and unlivable if its 
forests are destroyed, its streams polluted, 
its soil washed or blown away, and its min- 
erals wasted. A good example of this is 
China, where centuries of working the soil 
without conservation have impoverished land 
and people. 

No country has undertaken a conservation 
program on as large a scale as that which 
is now being carried on in the United States. 
This great movement has continued to in- 
crease in scope and extent down to the 
present. States now maintain conservation 
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agencies which cooperate with those of the 
Federal Government, and many private or- 
ganizations and societies, and even indi- 
viduals, work with the Government in the 
cause of preserving for the American people 
their natural heritage. 

The land is the greatest concern in a na- 
tion’s conservation activities, for from the 
topsoil comes the farm crops and other vege- 
tation that provide food for men and ani- 
mals; from beneath the soil, minerals and 
oil. 

Soil conservation is everyone’s job. Where 
would we get some of our necessary food if 
it weren't from the soil? The better land we 
have, the stronger and healthier will Amer- 
ica grow. Therefore, every loyal American 
should realize that soil conservation is a 
patriotic duty. 


Crimes of Violence in Southern States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 4. 
' i 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES bE 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply disturbed by the tragic 
bombing of the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry T. Moore and other irresponsible 
acts in violation of legal and mcral codes 
occurring within recent months in sev- 
eral Southern States. Such infringe- 
ments upon the rights of individuals and 
the peace of communities cannot be ig- 
nored if our democratic way of life is to 
grow and prosper. 

To indicate my concern to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and pledge my 
support of their efforts to locate the 
guilty parties and bring details of the 
crimes to the attention of the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice 
for prosecution I have written the letier 
which follows. I believe my colleagues 
will find encouragement in the reply I 
have received from Mr. J. Edgar Hoover: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1952. 
Mr. Louis B. NICHOLS, 
Assistant to the Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. NicHois: I have been in contact 
with representatives of several organizations 
which joined together to seek FBI assistance 
in apprehending those responsible for the 
bombing of the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
T. Moore and other acts of violence which 
may be related to this one. These people 
have expressed to me their confidence in you 
and your sincere interest in this matter. 

I want you to know of my support of FBI 
participation in the search for these offend- 
ers. I hope you are assigning your best men 
to this task and giving them instructions to 
utilize all available techniques. Lawlessness 
and violation of civil rights should never be 
tolerated in a free society. At this time 
when democracy is on trial in far parts of 
the globe, it is doubly important to enforce 
justice here in the United States. 

I would appreciate knowing of any prog- 
ress which you may be able to report. 

If I can be helpful to you in any way, I 
trust you will not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuer HOLiFrIe tn, 
Member of Congress. 
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UNrtrep STaTEs DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
PeperaL BuREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1952. 
Hon. Cuer HOoLiFiecp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Concressman: In response to 
your inquiry, I wish to advise that every fa- 
cility of the FBI is being utilized in the in- 
vestigation of the atrocious bombings which 
occurred recently in Florida. I consider 
these acts of violence as a refiection upon 
common decency, and you may rest assured 
that every resource of the FBI is being uti- 
lized in an attempt to bring about the iden- 
tification of the wrongdoers. Full details 
of the investigation are being furnished to 
the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice. 

As you know, the FBI does investigate vio- 
lations of civil rights, and I think a very 
good indication of what has been accom- 
plished is redected in figures compiled by the 
Tuskegee Institute on lynchings. During 
the past 10 years, a total of 27 lynchings oc- 
curred, while in the preceding 10 years, 105 
lynchings occurred. A single lynching is, of 
course, a reflection upon the entire Nation; 
however, I am sure thet you will agree great 
progress has been made in recent years. 

With best wishes and kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Encar Hoover. 





The Sioux in the Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Sioux 
Indians of South Dakota have again 
demonstrated their patriotism through 
the formation of an all-Indian Marine 
Corps platocn which is now in training 
in San Diego. 

These loyal Americans have carried on 
the traditional bravery and courage of 
their warriors of the past. Their volun- 
tary enlistments in the armed services 
far exceed the average, and their heroic 
deeds have nct gone unheralded. 

Even some cf the people in the eastern 
part cf the United States have recognized 
their valor, and the Washington Star 
for March il carried an editorial on this 
unit. 

Under unanimous consent, I am iusert- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp that 
editorial entitled “The Sioux in the 
Marines”: 


Tue Sioux IN THE MARINES 


A littie news story in a recent issue of the 
Omaha World-Hera’d makes the United 
States Marine Corps seem more formidable 
than ever. At any rate, the corps has been 
enriched by some new recruits whose 
names—real names, legal names, not ficti- 
tious names—certainiy seem admirably 
suited to life among the Leathernecks, in 
War or peace. 

The recruits ar> from the Sioux reserva- 
tions at Pine Ridge and Rosebud, 8. Dak. 
Enlisted to form an all-Indian platoon after 
they finish their boot training at San Diego, 
they include among their numbers the fol- 
lowing young men: Patrick Aloysius Red Elk, 
Lioyd P. Walking Eagle, Maynard Gerald 
Top Bear, Percival E. Leit Hand Bull, LaVern 
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brave in 
the past, and those w ho wear them now are 
part of the power of a Nation that has long 
since ended the struggle of the plains 
against whose descendants (such 
are the swift changes of history) aro ready 
to fight and die, if need be, for that Nation. 





Dishonesty in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


\ 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orp, I include the following letter which 
appeared in the Frankford Times of 
March 7, 1952: 


A Letrer Prom Your Concressman, WILLIAM 
J. Green, Jr. 


Here in Washington we do not like dishcn- 
esty in government any more than the farmer 
and the mechanic does. I have a notion that 
it is not present to as great a degree in gov- 
ernment as it is in other businesses. Pri- 
vate enterprise has learned to expect humen 
beings to act like human beings. That is it 
Knows that in spite of safeguards and scrcen- 
ings of personnel, it must set up a smal! re- 
serve against peculations and pilferings. 
Every department store makes a cash provi- 
sion for losses incurred through employee 
dishonesty and shoplifting. Losses are small 
but surprisingly constant. The United 
States Government is the largest business in 
the world. Its employees are predominantly 
honest. Do not draw any conclusion about 
_— from the relatively few who are other- 


Wivede waemster © eserdeth 00'S ergenatinn: 
We have juct recently witnessed a rash of 
stealing by bankers in western Pennsylvania. 
It would be spurious reasoning, indeed, to 
argue that they stole depositors’ money 
because they are Repub’icans. And my faith 
in the average banker has not been altered 
because of the waywardnesses of the few. I 
doubt that Governor Fine relishes the dis- 
honesty of some relief workers any more 
than President Truman is delighted with 
internal-revenue irregularities. The great 
majority of Pennsylvania relief employees 
are honest and so are the vast host of Fed- 
eral workers. We all hope that a complet ‘y 
searching investigation will be made by Re- 
publican Newbold Morris. I am for granting 
him subpoena, even immunity power or any 
other weapons which will give us the ccm- 
plete picture. I have no faith that we can 
legislate morals but I do think with the 
President that the tax-collecting agency 
should be taken completely out of politics. 
From the George Washington administration 
down we have had irregularities with Gov- 
ernment money. They have been relatively 
small, much smaller percentage-wise than 
with business places. 

Let no one with accuracy in mind draw 
@ parailel between the national administra- 


tion and the recently departed Philadelphia 
city regime. With FDR a new and sorely re- 
quired political philosophy came into ef- 
fect. It was timed exactly to stall an Amer- 
ican on a white horse. It has been ‘ortified 
by the Truman administration. 

The New Deal-Fair Deal combination has 
given this country the most widely dis- 
seminated prosperity of any nation in his- 
tory. It is predicated upon the idea that we 
are all better off when the little guy fares 
well. Let no xccasional thief in Government 
take your eye away from that achievement 
and how it was brought about. The Phila- 
delphia gang embraced no political phi- 
losophy that anyone could discern. Over the 
decades it had become rotten to the core. 
So we Philadelphians pulled a French Revo- 
lution, using the ballot box instead of the 

. The national picture calls for 
selective housecleaning, which the Newboid 
Morris investigation should disclose. But 
the philosophy of the common worker must 
stay. If it ever goes we will tangle seriously 
with that stuff which Moscow peddles. 

Cordially — Co; 
Wuiuam J. Green, Jr. 

(Eprtor’s Note.—Congressman GREEN ex- 
presses his own views, which are not neces- 
sarily those of this paper.) 





Televising and Broadcasting of 
Committee Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER \ “| 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the chairmen and vice chair- 
men of the 21 Midwest and Rocky Moun- 
tain Republican State chairmen’s asso- 
ciations at a conference in Phoenix, Ariz., 
March 8, 1952: 


Whereas full and complete public disclo- 
sure of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee of Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers is the best assurance of American se- 
curity; and 

Whereas the action of Speaker of the House 
RaysurRn in prohibiting the televising and 
broadcasting of the recent meeting of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee at 
Detroit prevented the full disclosure of the 
activities and identity of such Communists 
and Communist sympathizers; and 

Whereas the action of the Speaker was 
based on his statement that no rule of the 
House permitted such televising and broad- 
casting; was inconsistent with past proce- 
dure, invoked by such committees; and was 
directed, apparently, to minimizing and sup- 
pressing the full effect of the Detroit hear- 
ing; and 

Whereas this high-handed action of the 
Speaker of the House is another example of 
the administration's policy of suppressing 
freedom of the press and radio: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That his ruling be condemned 
and that the whole Congress take action to 
provide a rule permitting full publicity and 
disclosure to be made of all committee hear- 
ings, not including matters which would 
jeopardize the national security; we urge the 
Republican Members of Congress to support 
the resolution of Grorcr W. Mraper to pro- 
vide such a rule. 
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Why Eisenhower Is Needed as President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. IRVING M. IVES \% 


OF NEW YORK S 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. Presiden’, last week 
Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Ford Foundation and former Adminis- 
trator of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, delivered an outstanding 
address in which he discussed the con- 
temporary political scene. He clearly 
pointed out the major issues facing us 
in this crucial year and the steps which 
must be taken to meet them effectively. 
In che light of the results from New 
Hampshire, I believe Mr. Hoffman’s lucid 
analysis should be given careful study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the major portions of 
the address delivered by Mr. Hoffman at 
the University of New Hampshire, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of March 6. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wuy EISENHOWER Is NEEDED AS PRESIDENT— 
THE ORGANIZER OF ECA STATES THE CASE TO 
New HAMPSHIRE VOTERS 


(By Paul G. Hoffman) 


(The following is the major portion of 
the address delivered by Mr. Hoffman at 
Durham, N. H., last evening under the spon- 
sorship of the Young Republican Club of 
the University of New Hampshire.) 

As a Californian, I was greatly honored, 
but a little puzzled, by the invitation ex- 
tended to me through Governor Adams to 
address you this evening—puzzled because 
I could not be certain that you people of 
New Hampshire would have the slightest in- 
terest in my views about how you should 
vote in this primary election. A possible 
answer flashed into my mind. Governor 
Adams must have learned that Mrs. “ioff- 
man comes from a family that settled in 
New Hampshire in 1638 and that, to use 
Biblical language has multiplied and mul- 
tiplied and multiplied since that time. She 
was a Brown from Hampton. Her grand- 
mother was a Clark of the White Mountains 
district. Today there are many, many Clarks 
and Browns in New Hampsaire. In fact it 
is my understanding that almost any elec- 
tion in New Hampshire could be won if 
you could just get the Browns and the Clarks 
together and with you. If the Governor 
thinks, however, that I have the slightest 
influence on this Brown-Clark vote, I will 
have to disillusion him. 

When we were first married, Mrs. Hoffman 
took me to New Hampshire to meet her rela- 
tives. They were pleasant people—but also 
very inquiring people—and they searched 
diligently into my background to see if I 
didn: have some forebear who had come 
from New Hampshire, or at least from New 
England. When they failed to find even one, 
it became plain to me that they took a dim 
view of this foreigner that their Dorothy 
Brown had married. 

Even though my right to speak is some- 
what in question, I do welcome this oppor- 
tunity to express my views on your primary 
election. 

This is not an ordinary election. It may 
Well be the most important election of this 
century. ‘he facts of the present political 


situation mike it very clear that we Repub- 
licans have an extremely heavy responsibility 
and an almost unprecedented opportunity in 
these primaries. If we choose our candidate 
wisely, we can make three major contribu- 
tions to the welfare of our country and to the 
world. 

First, we can strengthen our two-party sys- 
tem by attracting to our own Republican 
Party a large percentage of the independent 
vote, and also a substantial vote from the 
so-called solid South. We must not miss 
this opportunity to restore the Republican 
Party nationally from its present status as 
a minority party to the majority party—one 
more disastrous defeat might well make it a 
splinter party. 

Second, we have the opportunity to give 
to the world a dramatic demonstration of 
what a government of the people and by the 
people can do for the people, provided we 
can move out from the smog of hate, fear, 
and political amorality which now prevails 
and into the sunshine of good will, confidence, 
and integrity. 

Third, we have the opportunity to take the 
world a very long way down the road to peace. 
I believe if the Unitec States fulfills well its 
responsibilities as leader of the free world, 
and if appropriate measures are taken to 
correct the misunderstanding of America 
that prevails not only behind the iron cur- 
tain but among our friends, we can avoid 
world war III and we can lay the foundation 
for an enduring peace. 

Never in all human history has there been 
a time when there was more at stake than in 
our immediate future; never has there been a 
time when the dail, lives of more millions 
would be affected by our choice of leader- 
ship. It is no exaggeration to say that what 
we do at the polls this year is of concern to 
us and to our children and to our children’s 
children. In view of all this, dare we do less 
than seek out the one man who can best fill 
the job? I say “seek out’ the best man be- 
cause some of my friends have suggested 
that the man ought to seek the job—that we 
ought to make our choice from among those 
men who are clamoring for the job. I say 
we should seek the man, because as a busi- 
ness executive I learned years ago that only 
rarely could one fina the best-fitted man 
for an important post among all those who 
had actually applied for the job. 

There is one further advantage in having 
the job seek the man in this particular 
situation, because it will mean that no deals 
and no commitments’ made in smoke-filled 
rooms later will have to be honored. The 
best man will be entirely free to select as his 
associates those who can help him most. 

Now let’s discuss what General Eisenhower 
could do about taking advantage of the op- 
portunities before us. We can be sure of one 
thing, and that is that his great capacity 
and his full talents are and always will be 
in the service of his country. In the fall 
of 1950, he asked me what I thought about 
his taking on the job of building up a 
unified defense for Europe. Since he is a 
friend of mine, I told him that I thought it 
was a brutally tough job and that the 
chances of failure were high. I pointed out 
that he had served his country well and had 
earned a lasting place in history. “Person- 
ally,” I told him, “you have nothing to gain 
by taking this job.” As you know, he ignored 
my advice completely. He took on the job— 
because he felt it was his duty to take it on— 
and, as usual, he has turned in a brilliant 
performance. 

Turning to the specific opportunities, with 
Eisenhower as President, we have an oppor- 
tunity to make the two-party system, which 
is at the foundation of our political democ- 
racy, really effective for the first time in 
20 years. Of all the responsible candidates, 
General Eisenhower is the only one who can 
win the independent vote and break the 
Solid South—and in this way give real 
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political meaning to our democratic political 
machinery. Politically independent voters 
throughout the country are watching us Re- 
publicans very closely these days. 

We have sound reasons to believe that 
Eisenhower will provide the leadership which 
will give this great country of ours extraord- 
inary opportunity to set an example and to 
demonstrate to the world how effectively a 
free and unafraid society can serve its peo- 
ple. Among the qualities that give us this 
assurance are these: 

Eisenhower has total integrity. 

He has shown an extraordinary capacity 
to organize and administer operations of 
great magnitude. On two of the toughest 
assignments any human being has ever un- 
dertaken—the invasion of Europe and the 
organization o: the defense of Europe—he 
has turned in superb results. 

Eisenhower is an inspired leader. He's 
the kind of man who makes you feel better 
when he comes into the room. His very 
presence gives a lift to people. It’s a quality 
that comes from deep within the man, some- 
thing very different from what we cus- 
tomarily call glamour. If it is glamour, its 
the kind of glamour Abraham Lincoln had. 

Eisenhower has the knack of selecting men 
of capacity and drawing in full on their 
capacities. Further, he has proved time and 
again that he can inculcate a team spirit 
into a group who are inclined to be highly 
individualistic. 

At the very top of Eisenhower’s qualities, 
I would place humility of heart. Despite all 
the power and glory that have been his, he 
is, in the very best sense of the word, a man 
of humility. This humility of his should be 
an answer to those good citizens who feel 
concerned about putting any military leader 
in a high civilian post. 

I want to talk now about our big oppor- 
tunity—the really vital issue—the question 
of whether or not we can start along the road 
to peace. As I see it, we've got to start along 
that road. Until we can find a way to get 
out from under the tensions in which we 
now live—to get out from under this cold 
War—we'll have no solution to the problems 
that affect most directly our daily lives. 

There are those who believe that drive can 
be halted only by another general world war. 
That there is danger of our becoming in- 
volved in another world war, no one can 
deny. 

There are those who believe that we are 
in for a long, long period of cold war, the 
outcome of which would be settled by at- 
trition. This suggested solution to our prob- 
lem likewise appalls me and frightens me, 
because I do not know how long any cold 
war will stay cold, nor how long we can take 
defense budgets of $65,000,000,000 annually 
without losing all our freedoms as a result of 
internal collapse. 

There is another solution. It is the only 
solution that seems to me to make the slight- 
est sense. That solution is to wage the peace 
so vigorously, with such imagination and 
boldness, that we can create conditions with- 
in Russia and her satellite nations, and 
within the free nations—particularly the 
United States—which will in time result in 
acceptance by the leaders of Russia of a 
live-and-let-live philosophy. 

I know that it will take a great deal of 
doing to bring this about. Paradoxically, 
we must build up our military might because 
we must negotiate from strength. We must 
also weld together even more tightly the free 
nations of the world. They must work and 
stick together. We must also convince the 
Russian people that we want peace. That’s 
something they don’t believe today. If we 
carry on this kind of program under the 
right leadership, the chances of avoiding a 
hot war and putting an end to this cold war 
are better than you thirk; but General Eisen- 
hower is the one man living who can supply 
that leadership. The people of the free world 
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respect him and love him, while the men in 
the Kremlin respect him and fear him. 

What I am really telling you is this—by 
nominating Dwight D. Eisenhower for the 
Presidency of the United States we will, I 
believe, be taking realistic political action 
toward making the American dream come 
true. We all know in our hearts what the 
American dream is, but recently I ran across 
some words by a 27-year-old author and 
playwright named Paul Green, who recently 
returned from a trip abroad as a sort of 
cultural ambassador. This is what Mr. Green 
has to say: 

“What is this American dream? It is just 
that. It is a dream, a vision, an ideal of a 
nation and a world of other nations in which 
self-reliant men, men of good will, of right- 
eous strength of mind and character, live 
and have their being. It is a theory and a 
common-sense philosophy of government 
which declares in its own ringing terms that 
each individual has the right of, and respon- 
sibility to, the fullest development of his 
talents as becomes the dignity and worth of 
aman. It is a dream, then, an ideal of self- 
government and responsibility equal with 
that liberty.” 

As a people united under the leadership 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower, I believe that we 
can make that American dream come true— 
and on the fulfillment of that dream de- 
pends the peace and prosperity of the world 
for generations to come. 


Activity of an Official of the United States 
Department of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


\ 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
submitting for publication in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, a letter I am today 
sending to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Charles Brannan, together with a news 
story from the Tampa Tribune. The 
newspaper story reports the activity of 
one United States Department of Agri- 
culture official in urging farmers to ap- 
ply for Federal cash hand-outs irrespec- 
tive of their needs. it seems to me that 
we in Congress should be particularly 
alert at this time and should give our 
advices to the executive department in 
an effort to guard against this activity 
which on the face of it seems, to put it 
mildly, most undesirable. 

There being no objection, the copy of 
the letter and the article were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UnrTep States SENATE, 
CCMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 12, 1952. 
Hon. Cuar.es F. BrRaNNan, 
Department oj Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. SecreTarRY: I am forwarding you 
the attached clippings from the Tampa Trib- 
une of March 11, United States Official Urges 
Farmers To Sign for United States Cash or 
United States Employees To Lose Jobs. 

I feel sure that you will wish to investigate 
the matter described in this newspaper story. 


Will you please give me the benefit of your 
findings? 


L— 


This i- a time when everyone in Govern- 
ment is under especial obligation to avoid 
unnecessary spending in an effort to balance 
the budget without endangering national 
security. It seems to me most reprehensible 
that any citizen, particularly a Government 
Official, should be guilty of urging public 
funds be squandered. Such a practice tends 
to discredit all Government officials, most of 
whom are honest and competent, and to 
undermine the taxpayers’ confidence in our 
Government structure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce SMATHERS, 
United States Senate. 


UNITED STATEs OFFICIAL UrGes Farmers To 
Sicn For UNITED STATEs CASH OR UNITED 
STaTes EMPLOYEES To LOSE Joss 

(By Miiton Plumb) 

GAINESVILLE, March 10.—Alarmed over 
Plorida farmers’ lack of interest in seeking 
cash hand-outs from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the man in charge 
of ladling out that gravy in Florida has toid 
his employees to hustle out and sign up more 
farmers. 

If they don’t hustle, some of those USDA 
employees will lose their jobs, it was made 
clear in letters from R. S. Dennis, executive 
officer for the USDA's Production and dar- 
keting Administration in Florida. 

The letters went out to PMA administra- 
tion officers in virtually all Florida counties; 
and bluntly pointed out there will be a con- 
solidation of some counties’ PMA offices un- 
less they can corral more farmers willing to 
accept USDA cash. 

Consolidation of some offices, naturally, 
would mean a reduction in the number of 
PMA jobs available, and a saving to the tax- 
payers. 

Many county agents, experiment station 
and agricultural college scientists, and even 
some PMA employees themselves, admit they 
would welcome such consolidation within 
the PMA’s many-county set-up. They do 
not talk publicly, however, for fear of losing 
their jobs. 

The PMA hand-outs go to those farmers 
who by liming, fertilizing, ditching, terracing, 
planting of leguiizes or other practices im- 
prove their own farms. 

The letters from Dennis’ office to the PMA 
administrative officers said: 

INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN 

“If We are equa! to last year’s sign-up (and 
the remainder of the sentence is underlined 
for emphasis), an intensive campaign will 
have to be put on immediately. Let me urge 
every county committeeman and employee to 
make intensive efforts to at least equal last 
year's record. Frankly, “here are several 
county MA offices that will have to be con- 
solidated with adjoining counties unless 
there is a drastic improvement in the sign- 
up.” 

(County committeemen serve virtually 
without pay uncer the PMA program and 
the administrative officers and clerks are the 
hired hands.) 

With most Florida farmers and ranchers 
prospering, the lack of interest of landowners 
in enrolling for PMA payments in 1952 might 
indicate a trend of rural opinion favoring 
Government control and fewer Government 
subsidies. Hundreds oi thousands of USDA 
free dollars have been handed out to Florida 
farmers, some of them owning ranches of 10,- 
000 acres or more, in years past; but this year 
interest on the part of the landowners has 
been so clight that in some counties only two 
or three farmers turned out to elect county 
committeemen. 


If the "SDA hand-outs were trimmed, or 
eliminated entirely, many millions of doliars 
could be diverted to badly needed agricul- 
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tural research and the Agricultural Extension 
Service which passes alon, to farmers the 
findings from such research, college profes- 
sors admit. That is just what American 
Farm Bureau Federation is trying to do. 

Attached to Dennis’ letters was a two-pxve 
statistical report. It showed that in 57 o/ 
the State's 67 counties (those which had re- 
ported on 1952 PMA sign-up progress) there 
are 52,313 farms. For 1951 in those counties 
29,694 farmers signed up for the PMA hanc- 
outs; but as of February 23 only 16,251 had 
signed up to get the USDA cash for 1952. 

However, under Dennis’ prodding (his let- 
ters to the administrative offic-s were dated 
February 28). there likely will be a consider- 
able increase in the sign-up before the March 
15 deadline. 

Meanwhile, the Production and Marketing 
Administration is v: der fire nationally from 
the farmers of the Nation themselves, 
through American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The federation has asked that %200,700,000 be 
pared off the 1953 budget items requested by 
the USDA; and $156,500,000 o. that recom- 
mended saving would be made by trimming 
down PMA's agricultural conservation prc- 
gram. 

The agricultural conservation program, 
says Farm Bureau Federation “has become 
diverted from the real need of conservation,” 
while research and agricultural extension 
need and ceserve more funds. 


Penasylv: lomats 
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HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a compilation of Pennsylvanians who 
have represented the United States as 


ambassadors and ministers since 1787. 


This was prepared by Char'es M. Steese, 
museum administrator, Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, 
based on data obtained from the Depart- 
ment of State: 


PENNSTLVANIA DIPLOMATS 


The list which follows contains the names 
of Pennsylvanians who have represented the 
United States in foreign countries as am- 
bassadors or ministers from 1787 to date, 
together with the dates of their appoint- 
ment. 

Wherever possible, other public offices held 
by these Pennsylvanians are given in paren- 
theses. The list is arranged alphabetically 
for the convenience of the reader. 

Robert Adams, Jr., Minister, Brazil, March 
30, 1889; Minister, Brazil, February 6, 1890. 

Ebenezer D. Bassett, Minister Resident and 
Consul General, Haiti, April 16, 1869. 

FP. Lammot Belin, Ambassador, Poland, No- 
vember 2, 1932. 

Benjamin A. Bidlack, Chargé d’Affaires, 
New Granaua, Colombia, May 14, 1845. 

Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., Envoy Ex- 
traordinary, Norway, July 22, 1935; Ambassa- 
dor, Poland, May 4, 1937; Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary and Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
Czechoslovakia, September 17, 1941; Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Netherlands, February 11, 1941; 
Ambassador, Beigium, February 11, 1941; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
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tentiary and Ambassacor Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, Greece, November 13, 1941; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Ambassador Extraordinary cnd 
Plenipotentiary, Yugoslavia, July 20, 1941; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. Luxemburg, November 12, 1943. 

Thomas Biddle, Minister Resident, Salva- 
dor, July 10, 1871; Minister Resident, Ecua- 
dor, February 2, 1875. 

Pierre de L. Boal, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Nicaragua, March 
20, 1941; Minister, Bolivia, March 5, 1942. 

George H. Boker, Minister Resident, Tur- 
key, November 3, 1871; Minister, Russia, Jan- 
uary 13, 1875. 

James Buchanan, Minister, Russia, Janu- 
ary 4, 1832; Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary, Great Britain, 1853-56 
(was United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for many years, Secretary of State 
under President Tyler, and President of the 
United States 1857-61). 

Charles R. Buckalew, Minister Resident, 
Ecuador, June 14, 1858 (United States Sen- 
ator 1863-69). 

William C. Bullitt, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary, Soviet Union, 
1933-36; Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, France, 1936-41. 

Simon Cameron, Minister, Russia, January 
17, 1862 (was adjutant general of Pennsyl- 
vania 1826-30; United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania for many years; Secretary of 
War under President Lincoln). 

James H. Campbell, Minister Resident, 
Sweden, May 18, 1864; Minister Resident, Co- 
lombia, November 16, 1866. 

Joseph R. Chandler, Minister Resident, 
Two Sicilies, June 15, 1858. 

John Randolph Clay, Chargé d’Affaires, 
Russia, June 29, 1836; Chargé d'Affaires, Peru, 
March 3, 1847; Minister, Peru, March 16, 1853. 

Thomas G. Clemson, Chargé d’Affaires, Bel- 
gium, June 17, 1844. 

James Cooley, Chargé d’Affaires, Peru, May 
2, 1826. 

Andrew G. Curtin, Minister, Russia, 1869- 
72 (secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, 1855-58; Governor of Pennsylvania, 
1861-67; Member of Congress, 1880-87; chair- 
man House Committee on Foreign .Affairs) . 

George M. Dallas, Minister, Russia, March 
7, 1837; Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Great Britain, February 4, 
1856 (Vice President of the United States 
1845-49). 

James T. Dubois, Envoy Fxtraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Colombia, August 
21, 1911. 

John S. Durham, Minister Resident and 
Consular General, Haiti, September 3, 1891. 

George H. Earle 3d, Minister, Austria, July 
24, 1933; Minister, Bulgaria, 1939 (Governor 
of Pennsylvania, 1935-39). 

Joseph Flack, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, Costa Rica, June 24, 
1949; Ambassador, Poland, September 20, 
1950. 

Robert P. Fienniken, Chargé d’Affaires, 
Denmark, January 11, 1847. 

Henry P. Fletcher, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, Chile, Decem- 
ber 21, 1909; Ambassador, Chile, October 1, 
1914; Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Mexico, February 25, 1916; Envoy 
Extraordinary and Min,ster Plenipotentiary, 
Luxemburg, March 5, 1923; Ambassador, 
Italy, February 19, 1924 (also served for a 
time as chairman of the National Republi- 
can Committee). 

Walter Forward, Chargé d’Affaires, Den- 
mark, November 8, 1849 (was Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Tyler). 

Robert Frazer, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, El Salvador, Au- 
gust 9, 1937. 

Arthur Hugh Frazier, Minister, Austria, 
November 25, 1921. 

Albert Gallatin, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, France, February 


28, 1815; Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Great Britain, May 10, 1826 
(was United States Senator 1793-94, and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President Jef- 
ferson). 

Lloy¢ C. Griscom, Ambassador, Italy, De- 
cembex 9, 1S06. 

George W. Guthrie, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, Japan, May 20, 
1913. 

Jacob S. Haldeman, Minister Resident, 
Sweden, March 16, 1861. 

Leavitt Harris, Charzé d'Affaires, France, 
March 6, 1833. 

Thomas S. Harrison, Agent and Consul 
General, Ezypt, April °2, 1897. 

James E. Harvey, Minister Resident, Portu- 
gal, March 28, 1861. 

William H. Heard, Minister Resident, Li- 
beria, February 23, 1895. 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, Great Britain, 
August 21, 1852. 

William W. Irwin, Chargé d’Affaires, Den- 
mark, March 3, 1843 (was a Member of Con- 
gress for one term). 

Isaac Rand Jackson, 
Denmark, May 20, 1841. 

J. Giancy Jones, Minister Resident, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, November 1, 1858; Minister, 
Austria-Hungary, December 15, 1858. 

David E. Kaufman, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, Siam, June 12, 
1930. 

Irwin B. Laughlin, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, Greece, March 
24, 1924; Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, Spain, October 16, 1929. 

John G. A. Leishman, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, Switzerland, 
June 9, 1897; Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, Turkey, December 20, 
1900; Ambassador, Italy, April 1, 1909; Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
Germany, August 12, 1911. 

Wayne McVeagh, Minister Resident, Tur- 
key, June 4, 1870; Ambassador, Italy, Decem- 
ber 30, 1893. (Attorney General under Presi- 
dent Garfield.) 

Andrew W. Mellon, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, Great Britain, 
February 5, 1932. (Secretary of the Treasury 
under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover.) 

Alexander P. Moore, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, Spain, March 3, 
1923; Ambassador, Peru, March 29, 1928; Am- 
bassador, Poland, January 31, 1930. 

Edward Joy Morris, Chargé d’Affaires, Two 
Sicilies, January 10, 1850; Minister Resident, 
Turkey, June 8, 1861. 

Leland B. Morris, Minister, Iceland, August 
13, 1942. 

Roland S. Morris, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary, Japan, August 1, 
1917. 

W. J. Ogle, Chargé d’Affaires, Denmark, 
January 22, 1852. 

Robert M. Palmer, Minister, Argentine Re- 
public, March 28, 1861. 

Frederic Courtland Penfield, Minister, 
Austria-Hungary, July 28, 1913. 

S. Newton Pettis, Minister Resident and 
Consul General, Bolivia, September 4, 1878. 

William Potter, Minister, Italy, November 
15, 1892. 

James M. Power, Chargé d’Affaires, Two 
Sicilies, November 1, 1949. 

Condy Raguet, Chargé d’Affaires, Brazil 
March 9, 1825. 

William B. Reed, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, China, April 18, 
1857. 

H. Gold Rog~rs, Chargé d’Affaires, Sardinia, 
June 30, 1840. 

Richard Rush, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Great Britain, Oc- 
tober 1817; Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, France, March 3, 1847. 

(Attorney General under Presidents Madison 
and Monroe; Secretary of the Treasury under 
President John Q. Adams.) 


Chargé d’Affaires, 
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Leo R. Sack, Minister, Costa Rica, August 
17, 1933. 

John L. deSaulles, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, Uruguay, 
March 27, 1914. 

Henry Wharton Shoemaker, Minister, Bul- 
garia, January 22, 1930. (Colonel Shoemaker 
also served as a member of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Commission; was chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission; State 
archivist; director State museum; now State 
folklorist.) 

Alexander K. Sloan, Chargé d'Affaires, Iraq, 
March 13, 1931. 

Charles Emory Smith, Minister, Russia, 
February 14, 1890 (was Postmaster General 
under Presidents McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt) . 

Ulysses Grant Smith, Minister, Albania, 
September 22, 1922; Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Uruguay, March 18, 
1925. 

A. Loudon Snowden, Minister Resident, 
Greece, Rumania, and Serbia, July 1, 1889; 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, Spain, July 22, 1892. 

John B. Stetson, Jr., Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, Finland, May 
7, 1925; Minister, Poland, July 3, 1925. 

Bayard Taylor, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Germany, March 4, 
1878. 

Charlemagne Tower, Minister, Austria- 
Hungary, April 1, 1897; Ambassador, Russia, 
January 12, 1899; Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, September 26, 1902. 

Lawrence Townsend, Minister, Portugal, 
June 9, 1897; Minister, Belgium, April 12, 
1899. 

Henry M. Watts, Minister, Austria-Hun- 
gary, July 26, 1868. 

John Welsh, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Great Britain, 
November 9, 1877. 

J. P. Wickersham, Minister Resident, Den- 
mark, July 13, 1882. 

William Wilkins, Minister, Russia, June 30, 
1834 (was Secretary of War under President 
Tyler). 

John G. A. Williamson, Chargé d’Affaires, 
Venezuela, March 3, 1835. 

Cyrus E. Woods, Minister, Portugal, Janu- 
ary 25, 1912; Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, Spain, June 24, 1921; Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
Japan, March 3, 1923 (was State senator 
1901-08; president pro tempore State senate 
1905-07; secretary of the commonwealth 
1915-21; Attorney General 1929-30). 

Stanley Woodward, Ambassador, Canada, 
May 23, 1950. 
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HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, Jr. /V 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the follcwing editorial 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of March 11, 1952: 


JOBS IN PHILADELPHIA 


A slump in the soft-goods industries in the 
Philadelphia area, noted by the Federal Re- 
serve bank, is warranted in being called that 
chiefly by comparison with the early months 
of last year. Then consumers were rushing 
to buy, propelled by the bad news of Chinese 
intervention in Korea. 

But the general picture of jobs and wages 
in this area brings little alarm. Most of the 
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slack in employment in the textile trades is 
being taken up by the durable-goods indus- 
tries, spurred by defense orders. Production 
in the whole line of items that fit into the 
rearmament program tops that of last year. 

Because these are the industries that pay 
the highest wages, the payroll in the Phila- 
delphia area is greater than a year ago de- 
spite the slight drop in employment in the 
soft-goods line. 

Diversification of industry is the bulwark 
that protects Philadelphia from such a crisis 
as Detroit and some cities in New England 
are now experiencing. This city is not de- 
pendent on any one line of business. Work- 
ers laid off by a temporary slump in textiles 
do not have to leave this area to find jobs 
that pay good wages. 


It’s All Hoover’s Fault 


EXTENSION OF nee : 
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HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
insert an editorial from the Casper 
(Wyo.) Tribune-Herald of Friday, March 
7, 1952. 

This editorial resulted from a news let- 
ter circulated by the Wyoming State 
Democratic Party chairman purporting 
to put true facts before the State’s citi- 
zens. I believe that the Casper editorial 
does a more accurate job of presenting 
the facts, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Ir’s ALL Hoover’s FAULT 

The new Democratic State chairman is 
convinced that if he can get the true facts 
before the peopie they will vote Democratic. 
So he has started a series of news letters to 
the faithful, hoping for a chain reaction— 
show this to five people. The first letter is 
keyed to the assertion that Republicans make 
wiid statements that the taxpayers’ money is 
being squandered; that the national debt is 
being increased. Here, according to Mr. 
Whittaker, is the fact: 

“At the end of 1950 [1951 is not yet avail- 
able| the national debt was reduced $12,000,- 
000,000 from the end of World War II.” 

Mr. Whittaker might have added, but 
didn't, that in the intervening period that 
awful Eightieth Congress had come into be- 
ing temporarily to throw a Republican road 
block in the path of the Truman adminis- 
tration’s financial recklessness. He might 
also have brought his figures up to date; the 
Treasury does. The current debt is some 
four billions above 1950; the administration 
estimates that by July 1 it will top the World 
War II peak; and if Mr. Truman has his way, 
it will immediately thereafter crash through 
the statutory ceiling to rise another $14,400,- 
000,000 in the ensuing 12 months. 

The debt is not being increased? But as 
Al Jolson used to say, “You ain't seen nothin’ 
yet.” Here is another of Mr. Whittaker’s 
“true facts”: 

“Our national debt was incurred by the 
Republican-manufactured depression and 
World War II brought about by Republican 
isolationism.” 

Come; come! Who incurs what? The Re- 
publicans have been out of power for 20 
years. When they left office the national 
debt was $22,500,000,000. Mr. Roosevelt 
more than doubled it to $49,000,000,000 in 8 


years. The low for the post-war period was 
$252,000,000,000 and Mr. Truman will have 
the figure up to $270,000,000,000 soon. 

On a per capita basis the debt represented 
an obligation of $180 in 1933; it is now near 
$1,700 despite a population increase of 28 
million. 

The general financial pattern conforms. 
When the Republicans were ousted from 
power the budget was $4,600,000,000. Mr. 
Roosevelt upped spending to $13,300,000,000 
by 1941. Mr. Truman started with $40,000,- 
000,000 in the first year of peace and demands 
$84,400,000,000 now. Taxes? With March 15 
approaching nobody has to be told. But 
from $4,000,000,000 in the early thirties they 
increased to $7,200,000,000 in 1941, $40,000,- 
000,000 in 1946, and will reach $71,000,000,000 
in the ensuing fiscal year. 

Under Democratic administration deficit 
spending has become fixed policy on the 
theory that debt will take care of itself—may- 
be we still “owe it to ourselves.” In only 
3 years has there been a surplus, and 
two of those followed that “awful Eightieth 
Congress.” 

A 20-year old Democratic administration 
can hardly pin blame on its predecessor for 
what it has done. 

And maybe Mr. Whittaker ought to take up 
tiddledywinks. 


Women’s Patriotic Group Insists on 
Patriotism 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Saturday, February 
23, 1952, issue of the Leader Ameri- 
can weekly published Francisco, 
Calif., comes the following editorial 
which gives an idea of what happened 
here in Washington at the annual meet- 
ing of these women’s patriotic organi- 
zations: 


WoMEN’s PatrkioTric MEET PLEpGE Ficut To 
FinisH Forces THat Try To Curtai. RELI- 
GION AND SPEECH 


(By Nagene Campbell Bethune, Washington 
legislative representative, National Society 
for Constitutional Security) 


WasHINGTON, February 7.—Much publicity 
has been given during the past week to the 
Twenty-sixth Women’s Patriotic Conference 
on National Defense, which recently met 
here, and the unscheduled withdrawal of sev- 
eral organizations by order of Legion Com- 
mander Donald Wilson. 

As one who played a minor committee role 
and who was present at the meeting (not 
seated on the platform), I feel it my duty to 
inform the public just what happened and 
the resultant reaction of the conference 
members. 

Many of the organizations which are made 
up of lineal descendants of American patri- 
ots, genuine Americans in inheritance and 
spirit and made of the stuff of our early set- 
tlers, were determined to see that this Na- 
tion, “founded upon God,” shall not only 
preserve that concept but also fight to the 
finish those forces which would not only 
curtail our freedom of speech and give away 
our Nation’s resources, but have made our 
holy places the unholy football of interna- 
tional politics (both governmental and eccle- 
siastical), have made prayers in our schools 
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illegal. and unless checked, may forbid pray. 
ers in our homes. These organizations {c>| 
that the safety of our Nation is a more in.- 
portant goal than politics—hence their o»- 
jection to speakers who would use their p.- 
triotic conference to express propaganda {vr 
alien ideas. 

The conference has in the past ye 
adopted resolutions (often over violent pro- 
tests) against foreign “isms” and foreign e..- 
tanglements—some especially intended to re- 
sist all movements designed to establish a 
totalitarian form of government and to re- 
ject any idea of world government which 
would encroach upon American sovereignty. 
They specifically objected to Dean Ache- 
son and his underlings in the State Depar:- 
ment who long have been trying to domi- 
nate the conference. Having failed in this 
conference, the State Department immedi- 
ately began courting the Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 

These national patriotic conferences have 
a@ particular interest for Americans because 
they emphasize again that the political phi- 
losophy of our founding fathers, as expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, is a matter of great importance. 
No American is worthy of the name if he 
does not have the courage to stand for the 
principles which has made this country the 
greatest of all nations. Times may change— 
but principles—never. 

More questions were raised than answered 
by the withdrawal. Though stunned by the 
chairman's edict that all auxiliary members 
leave the room at once—and the Jewish or- 
ganizations’ claim of discrimination—Mrs. 
Jessica Slatis, of Chicago, Jewish War Vet- 
erans’ Auxiliary president, revealed earlier 
that her group could not approve an anti- 
Acheson resolution since it already had pre- 
sented him with a medal—the conference 
women soon found their voice again and pro- 
tests began to come from every side against 
the order—some insisting it was a choice 
of patriotism against politics, and all de- 
manding to know the reason why. Many 
preferred to do their own thinking instead 
of following the edict of one person in com- 
mand, thus demonstrating again that one 
bows graciously to a just law, never to a 
“must” law. The order was so irreconcilable 
with what Commander Wilson had said in 
his splendid speech 2 nights before that 
there seemed but one explanation, that is, he 
had learned of opposition to his patriotic 
speech and, unable to control the opposi- 
tion, he decided to withdraw the auxiliary 
to prevent further trouble. 

However, it would appear that this at- 
tempt to—shall we say, for lack of a better 
term—sabotage the conference really began 
last November at the meeting of the advi- 
sory board where the first vice president, 
Mrs. Marion Mansur, failed to appear be- 
cause she had not received notice of the 
meeting, and there were five substitutes for 
the elected representatives of the board. 

No one in possession of all his faculties 
would envy Mrs. David D. Good her posi- 
tion as secretary. Faced with revolutionary 
changes on rules and policy, with the list 
of speakers proposed for the conference 
mostly from the administration, Mrs. Good 
at once questioned their desirability and 
loyalty, particularly that of Margaret Culkin 
Banning. When proof was demanded of 
her, it was later supplied by the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee of the House. 
Mrs. Good's courage was demonstrated later 
when she sent out copies of her report and 
that of the secretary of the chairman of the 
conference which were at variance with 
copies sent from Legion headquarters. All 
honor is due Mrs. Good, who has been re- 
elected for 10 years or so, for were she and 
the thousands like her wabbling weaklings, 
we would not today be able to hold public 
meetings where demands are made upon our 
Government and its paid officials to take 
heed of our united protests. 
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Wanted: A Policy for Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. MH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF ..EPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Subcommittee on 
Africa and the Near East of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I sincerely 
hope that the United States will adopt 
a constructive foreign policy for Africa. 
In order to be able to adopt a policy 
that will help prevent the spread of com- 
munism in central and south Africa, it is 
necessary for us all to know more about 
that part of the world. 

For this reason, I am pleased to place 
in the Recorp an article in the March 7, 
1952, issue of the University of Chicago 
Maroon, by Calvin W. Stillman. Mr. 
Stillman is on the social-science faculty 
of the university and traveled exten- 
sively in Africa last summer. 


Lack or Goop AFRICAN POLICY MAY ALIENATE 
POTENTIAL ALLIES 


(By Calvin W. Stillman) 


We hear a lot about the administration’s 
alleged failure to have an intelligent and 
consistent China policy. We hear nothing 
about any administration policy regarding 
Africa. The United States needs an African 
policy; Africa is rushing to the forefront as 
a problem in world affairs. Since Africa is 
in politics, citizens should know enough of 
the relevant facts to be able to make up their 
minds and take their stands. We in Chi- 
cago are fortunate in having an unusual 
collection of Africa specialists: Professor 
Munger of University of Chicago geography 
department, and faculty members at Roose- 
velt College and Northwestern University. I 
am drawing heavily on what I have learned 
from these persons. 

The basic realities of Africa are these: 

1. Nationalism is popping out all over 
Africa. Accumulated resentment against 
economic exploitation and cultural domina- 
tion is showing up all over the continent. 
This is the major fact. 

2. The colonial powers with the exception 
of the British, refuse to recognize the growth 
of nationalism in Africa, and treat its mani- 
festations with suppression and allegations 
of communism. 

8. The United States has a vital interest 
in Africa. We are absolutely dependent 
upon African columbite (from Nigeria), 
cobalt and uranium (from the Belgian 
Congo), and largely dependent upon sup- 
plies of copper from northern Rhodesia and 
southwest Africa. 

4. Anything the United States does to as- 
sure supplies of these scarce minerals must 
be cleared through European powers, or 
through Europeans in Africa. Our supplies 
are threatened by the blind reaction of Eu- 
rope and Europeans to the emergence of 
African nationalism. With the exception of 


- Spain, every African colonial power is a sig- 


natory of the North Atlantic Pact, which 
establishes the principle that all will fight 
or fall together. Yet we can see our allies 
undermining NATO interests in scarce min- 
erals, sources of scarce foods and fats, and 
even the security of NATO air bases in Africa 
by the persistence of the nineteenth century 
idea that Africans are somehow inferior peo- 
ple put on the earth for the special benefit 
of whites. 


Any suggestion from the United States that 
Europeans improve their attitudes toward 
Africans is treated as interference in mat- 
ters that don’t concern us. Threats have 
been made that interference in African af- 
fairs would bring retaliation in lessened co- 
operation in the defense of Europe. The 
need for a clear American policy is this: 
Are we going to let these ancient ideas of 
Europeans drive Africa and Africans forever 
from the circle of our friends? 


WHITE POPULATION ONE-FORTIETH 


Africa is a continent with nearly 200,000,- 
000 people, of whom less than 5,000,000 are 
Officials and settlers of European descent. 
Most of Africa is dry; water is a great short- 
age that limits food production virtually 
everywhere except in Equatorial Africa and 
the Congo. There is at present barely enough 
food being produced in Africa for the in- 
digenous population. The vital resources 
which Africa does possess—rare metals, cop- 
per, asbestos, coco, and coffee lands—are im- 
portant not to Africans but to members of 
other civilizations living in other lands. At 
the moment, Africans are not reaping the 
benefits in dollar exchange and economic 
power conferred by the resources they live 
on top of. *uropeans are getting the bene- 
fit. Africans know it. 

European settlement in Africa is concen- 
trated in a few places. There is a large 
group of Frenchmen in Algeria, and there 
are large groups of Britishers in Kenya and 
Southern Rhodesia. Most important of all, 
there are two and one-half million whites 
of mixed descent in the Union of South 
Africa. It can be stated categorically that 
none of these white African communities is 
willing to budge an inch from the old idea 
that Africans are there for them to exploit, 
along with the African soil and the African 
mineral deposits. 


VARYING COLONIAL POLICIES 


Political independence in Africa is pos- 
sessed by very few peoples, and at that in 
varying degrees. Ethiopia and Liberia are 
the nearest to truly independent African 
republics. Each expects support from a 
powerful outside interest; Ethiopia from 
England; Liberia from the United States. 
Egypt is independent, but has 50,000 British 
troops on its soil. Libya recently was de- 
clared free; its freedom is bolstered by the 
grand total of 25 college graduates, and a 
staff of British civil servants. Britain has 
indicated a sense of reality in granting self- 
government to the Gold Coast, and is now 
granting self-government to Nigeria. The 
Union of South Africa has formal ties with 
the British Commonwealth which are as 
politically embarrassing as they are economi- 
cally desirable. The Union accepts no dic- 
tation from London whatsoever. Every other 
inch of African territory is a colony of a 
European power (Southwest Africa is vir- 
tually annexed to the Union). 

Policies of colonial administration indi- 
cates several practices. At the top is British 
policy of progress toward self-government for 
every colony, within the Commonwealth, 
Next below is the situation in the British 
colonies of Kenya and Southern Rhodesia 
where colonial-office policy must make com- 
promises with bitter opposition from white 
settlers—and the embarrassment of grants 
of limited self-government to these settlers 
in the 1920’s. At the bottom is the policy 
of France, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain, 
which can best be summarized by saying 
that the idea of self-government for Africans 
is never given official mention. In between 
are policies for trust territories, mandated 
under the League of Nations and transferred 
to the United Nations, which generally re- 
flect the colonial policies of the trustee 
power, with an upgrading for public-rela- 
tions purposes. The scattered British pro- 
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tectorates are governed roughly as well as 
those British Crown Colonies without sub- 
stantial white-settler communities. 


UNITED STATES MUST DECIDE 


The United States will be called upon to 
make decisions in 1952 which will establish 
the pattern of an African policy. Will this 
policy be planned in advance, or will a series 
of isolated actions commit us to a policy 
without our realizing what has happened? 
Here is where citizens, through indicating 
an awareness of the facts and values con- 
cerned, can let the State Department know 
that there is an informed public opinion to 
consider. 

The decisions that will have to be made 
fall into two categories: What to do about 
colonial revolts, and what to do about the 
expansive ambitions of the Union of South 
Africa. 

COLONIAL REVOLTS ARE TEST 


The easy answer in any case of colonial 
uprising is to brand it aw Communist, and to 
enlist American aid in suppressing the com- 
munism, and incidentally whatever healthy 
nationalism may exist at the same time. Re- 
volts can often be averted by reforms made 
in time; by honest plans for improved civil 
and political rights for Africans. The Eu- 
ropean powers in whose hands lies the de- 
cisions concerning handling of African na- 
tionalism can be subjected to strong pressure 
from the United States, furious though it 
will make them. The State Department can 
go a long way toward averting nasty out- 
breaks in Africa—with possibilities of real 
Communist intervention—by exerting pres- 
sure toward enlightened colonial administra- 
tion. 

The Union of South Africa is currently 
fired with a nationalistic expression of its 
own, that of the Afrikaans people (Boers), 
white settlers who detest British policy of 
eventual self-government for Africans. 
Their contemporary statements and public 
laws indicate a vicious racism that makes 
Goebbels look paler than he was. But a corol- 
lary of this nationalism is territorial expan- 
sionism. The Union has announced that it 
intends to annex southwest Africa, thereby 
subjecting to its ungentle racist policies the 
175,000 Africans of that sad land. The 
Union has announced also that it desires to 
annex the three African kingdoms it practi- 
cally surrounds, which were established as 
British protectorates through solemn agree- 
ments between their kings and the Queen 
Victoria late in the last century, to avoid 
just this event. Africans in these territories 
(Swaziland, Basutoland, and Bechuanaland), 
hitherto granted far more human dignity 
than their cousins in the Union, live in trep- 
idation that England will turn them over 
as part of a larger deal with the aggressive 
Union government. 


UNION AVOWS EXPANSIONIST POLICY 


Sad to relate, settlers of British extraction 
in Southern Rhodesia and Kenya Colony 
have been embittered by British colonial 
policy to the extent that they are beginning 
to look favorably upon South African racial 
policies. There are large Boer minorities in 
each colony. Cabinet members of the Union 
Government have been making speeches an- 
nouncing the imminence of all Africa south 
of the ‘Equator coming under the aegis of 
their ideas; they hope aiso to annex Southern 
Rhodesia. A coup d'état is well within pos- 
sibility. 


April 6, 1952, is the 300th anniversary of 
white settlement in South Africa. The date 
will be commemorated by the usual speeches 
and pageants among the whites—and by a 
Union-wide sit-down strike among nonwhite 
people. This will be denounced as commu- 
nism; requests will come for American weap- 
ons to suppress the threat. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


or A 
HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted to me 
by the House, I now submit for the 
record a statement by Rev. Roy E. 
Manne, of Wilkinsburg, Pa. In this 
presentation Mr. Manne expresses views 
which closely conform to those of many 
of our citizens, all as evidenced by the 
great protest now coming into Washing- 
ton from the public located throughout 
the United States. It does appear to me 
that we have followed policies which 
have proven destructive to many of our 
established institutions of freedom and 
individual liberty; that we as a Con- 
gress by majority vote—and here I do 
not in any way condemn those Mem- 
bers who have voted against such ex- 
travagance—have been too ruthless in 
assessing taxes against the people and in 
appropriating funds far beyond the 
needs of the various agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. I 
feel that the facts now being uncovered 
by the investigating committees of the 
House and Senate are sufficient to shock 
our people into action which will result 
in some very necessary changes. 

The statement follows: 

Gippy MINpDs aND TRaGic RESULTS 

When the strategist of the parsonage first 
saw the announcement of this sermon she 
looked at it in such a way that I knew some- 
thing was percolating under her permanent. 
Then she said: “That's one of those sermons 
that will make a lot of people mad.” And do 
you know—I believe she’s right. And do 
you know something else? When the ser- 
mon is over and night comes, whether you 
have lauded or “lambed” me, commended or 
condemned me, I expect to enjoy a good 
sound sleep. I am one of those naive souls 
who believes it to be a minister's duty to 
speak the truth as he sees it, without fear 
or favor. I should like to preface this ser- 
mon with two statements: First, I have 
spared no effort, and I have spent an incred- 
ible number of days checking and recheck- 
ing the accuracy of the statements that shall 
be made. Second, this sermon is meant to 
be neither an attack on the Democrats nor 
ammunition for the Republicans, I do not 
care who is in the White House, whether he 
be a Democrat or a Republican, so long as he 
is good for the country. That is all I want. 
I am a poor politician; but I love my coun- 
try. “Well,” someone says, “if you are 
partisan, then how come that in the 
years you have stood in this pulpit you have 
criticized the Democrats but never the Re- 
publicans?” Well, bless your heart, where in 


an elderly lady to a little boy smoking: “Lit- 
tle man, don't you know you will never be 
President if you smoke?” To which the lad 
replied: “That’s all right, lady; I’m a Repub- 
lican anyway.” That just about sums up 
the whole situation. 


I have in my library a book of synonyms 
and colloquial phrases from which I learn 
that giddiness means “heedlessness,” “ab- 
sense of mind,” “hallucination,” 


“brain- 


storm,” “disordered intellect,” “to have bats 
in your belfry.” You will find my text in 
the eighteenth verse of the twenty-ninth 
chapter of Proverbs: “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

SOCIALISM HAS NEVER SUCCEEDED 


The first tragic result of these giddy minds 
is a very definite trend toward a welfare 
state. It has been conservatively estimated 
that during the current year more than $10,- 
000,000,000 will be spent on social-welfare 
programs. I have said it before, and I repeat: 
Whether we call it the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, the Square Deal, or just planned econ- 
omy—the name doesn’t matter—the reality 
is socialism. In one form or another the so- 
cialistic system has been tried many times 
throughout history, and it has never suc- 
ceeded. I challenge anyone to disprove that 
statement. Socialism aims at a fuller life, 
but always ends up in aration. In England 
socialism has given the people false teeth 
for free—but no meat to chew on. The aver- 
age American works 8 hours a day to earn 
$10, while a worker under the Jritish social- 
istic system must work 19 hours to earn the 
same amount. Anyone who thinks that so- 
cialism, which advocates common ownership 
of all property, is a workable idea, should be 
on a rural party line with seven other fam- 
ilies. Compare your standard of living with 
that of your grandparents, and then you 
will understand why other countries are 
covetous of ours. In a country where a 
newsboy becomes a banker, a bootblack rises 
to riches, a black man born a slave becomes 
a college president, a rail splitter, a printer, 
and a bankrupt haberdasher become Presi- 
dent of the Nation, where a poor man with 
@ dinner pail is equally respected with a man 
in a limousine, where education is free, reli- 
gion unhampered, and whee every man and 
woman has equal rights—is there any reason 
for introducing a new form of government? 
For my part, I am glad I live in a country 


pushing us into this economic ditch. 
PRESSURE GROUPS AND DOLES 


Now, what are some of the methods by 
which we are being shoved into the welfare 
state? First, there are certain groups, nota- 
bly labor, farm, and veteran, which insist 
upon getting their doles from our Federal 
and State treasuries, regardless of the blight- 
ing influence upon the general public wel- 
fare. Patrick Henry once said: “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” These people sim- 
ply say: “Gimme.” They maintain paid 
lobbies in Washington and in our State cap- 
itols to press their claims. Now, our repre- 
sentatives must run for reelection. They 
fear defeat at the hands of these pressure 
groups, so they think in terms of their de- 
mands, not in terms of the whole people. 
In their greed for political power and pres- 
tige, they place politics above statesmanshi 
and votes above their country’s welfare. 


so 
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cause it is big. They point a sinister finger 
at the profits of big business. Everybody 
knows that a worker who earned $30 a week 
in 1939 has to get $51 a week now in order 
to have the same amount of purchasing 
power, Yet they seem to forget that the 
stockholder who got a $6 dividend in 1939 
now has to get $10.20 on the same invest- 
ment just to break even in terms of our 
present faltering greenbacks. Moreover, our 
Government today is getting two and one- 
fourth times as much money out of business 
as are its stockholders. 


MANPOWER VERSUS PRODUCTIVE POWER 


Today Russia is engaged in a program of 
aggression designed to draw the whole world 
into its slave empire. We are not, and can- 
not hope to be, a match for Russia and its 
satollites in manpower. Our hope is the 
fact that we have a potential war production 
greater than all the world combined. Our 
American productive capacity is the most 
powerful military force in the world today— 
thanks to big business. Yet on the day war 
began in Korea, to use the words of another: 
“The Federal Government was engaged in a 
spirited campaign to nag the American steel 
industry into a state of nervous collapse, 
preparatory to cutting it into little bits and 
pieces.” How can Government expect in- 
dustry to produce like a giant but not be 
one? How can it with any consistency at- 
tack the steel industry in 1939 for being 
overexpanded, then in 1942 attack it for not 
being large enough, then attack it again in 
1949 for being too big, and then again in 
1950 attack it for being too small? Little 
wonder that Mr. Fairless groans that “There 
is need for an accordion-pleated steel plant 
that will contract conveniently under the 
glowering eyes of the Department of Justice, 
aac then expand obligingly in response to 
the demands of the Department of Defense.” 
America can no more survive and grow with- 
out big business than it can survive and 
grow without small business. You cannot 
strengthen one by weakening the other. 
You cannot add to the stature of the dwarf 
by cutting off the legs of the giant. The 
American system of free enterprise is the 
one system left in this world that is not 
controlled by power-hungry politicians. Let 
us see to it that it is kept that way. Free 
enterprise is the only system of government 
in the world today that is not on trial. If 
it is on trial, then why is America being 
called upon to save the rest of the world 
from economic chaos? 


OUTLANDISH TAXES 


A second tragic result of the giddy minds 
who are controlling our destiny is the out- 
landish and intolerable taxes which these 
tax-crazy minds are levying upon us. Do you 
know that in Federal taxes alone we pay $300 
per person and over? These taxes we can see 
but there are other taxes which we forget be- 
cause they are hidden. We pay taxes on 
everything we eat, wear, and use. Hidden 
taxes now cost every family a minimum of 
$700 a year. Add together both the seen and 





last 45 The interest we are now 
paying on our national debt alone is more 

to run the Government 16 years 
not one cent I am pay- 
for national defense, for with Russia's 
attitude as it is, an adequate defense is our 
only hope. But I do say that every cent of 
waste should be eliminated, which is not now 
the case by a long sea mile. 


lol 


z 
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CRIMINAL SPENDTHRIFTS 


Those in charge of our national defense 
are criminal spendthrifts. When the war 
broke out in Korea, we were shocked to learn 
that the billions of dollars spent for national 
defense since the last war had bought prac- 
tically nothing in fighting equipment. Why? 
Because 70 cents of every dollar was spent 
for housekeeping and operational costs. 
Only 18 cents of each dollar went for arms. 
If our military leaders had been heads of 
corporations, stockholders would have thrown 
them out. But taxpayers are more lenient 
and lazy-minded. For example, some time 
ago the Army asked for 829,000 tropical uni- 
forms, costing $125 apiece. That was more 
uniforms than we had soldiers in our whole 
Army. Or take another example. Some 28,- 
000 people work in the world's largest office 
building, which is the Pentagon in Washing- 
ton, whose business is national defense. 
Fifty percent of the out-goiag phone calls in 
the Pentagon are personal, with some con- 
versations lasting half an hour. During 
working hours, retail stores and shops in the 
Pentagon's concourse are filled with em- 
ployees doing their shopping on Government 
time. 

SPENDTHRIFT WASTE THAT GAGS US 


As for Government expenses in general, 
the waste of money is enough to gag any 
decent citizen. For instance, the Federal 
Government owns 613,567 more typewriters 
than it has people on the payroll who use 
typewriters on a part- or full-time basis— 
that is to say, the Government has 3.6 type- 
writers for every employee who uses one, 
There are 393,000 Indians under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Indian Afiairs, 
which has 1 employee for every 32 Indians. 
In Alaska the Army tore down a camp which 
had cost $16,000,000, shipped the lumber 
back to Seattle, Wash.; there the Depart- 
ment of the Interior took over the lumber 
and shipped it back to a place 10 miles from 
its starting point. A corporation that makes 
too many mistakes goes bankrupt, but when 
our Government makes too many mistakes 
it raises our taxes so that it can make more. 
Last year the amount of mail sent out by 
the Government Printing Office at our ex- 
pense cost $75,000,000. This included pam- 
phlets on such fascinating subjects as Meth- 
ods of Catching and Killing Vagrant Cats, 
How To Tell the Sex of a Watermelon, and 
the Habits and Economic Status of the 
Band-Tailed Pigeon. For that sort of stuff 
we pay $75,000,000 a year. A few weeks ago 
a friend in Washington sent me this bit of 
interesting news: “Yesterday I was in a little 
shop downtown to have a zipper put in a 
dress. The manager told me he had a girl 
who works for him on Saturdays who also 
works for the Government at a salary of 
$4,300 a year, and what do you think she 
does for the Government? She works 4 
hours a day serving coffee.” Knowing these 
and many, many other such facts, when the 
President of the United States comes on the 
radio and urges every American to tighten 
his belt for the sake of the Nation, the in- 
sincerity of it all makes me sick to my 
stomach. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 


Moreover, Mr. Truman’s $50,000 tax-free 
raise in pay, under the guise of an expense 
ellowance, gets me down. He already had 
an expense allowance of $40,000, and beyond 
that $1,300,000 for the expenses of his office, 
including entertainment. I am quite will- 
ing to pay my share of taxes, whatever they 
may be, but Harry S. Truman is not paying 
his share. If you and I are to be taxed until 
it hurts, then Mr. Truman 


at» this graft from his political gang, the 
public opinion should compel Congress 
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repeal it. Widespread protests against 
spendthrift government are long overdue, 
ard such protests must be followed by action 
on our part if the peril of bankruptcy is to 
be avoided. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN VERSUS GENERAL 
MAC ARTHUR 


But now for the question of Mr. Truman 
versus General MacArthur. Was Mr. Tru- 
man within his rights when he dismissed 
the general? Of course he was. With the 
policies of the two men differing as they do, 
there was no vther possible action open to 
the President. Any talk about impeaching 
Mr. Truman for his act is pure poppycock, 
which those who started the talk well knew. 
But certainly the President could have fired 
the general wth some semblance of dignity 
and decency. The petty, childish, vindictive 
manner in which Mr. Truman dismissed the 
general; the sending of his notorious court 
jester, Harry Vaughan, to meet one of the 
half dozen immortal geniuses of our history; 
sulking alone in the White House, is not an 
admirable picture and certainly is unworthy 
of a President of the United States. All talk 
about impeaching Mr. Truman is sheer non- 
sense. But Mr. Truman could never perform 
& greater service to his country than to re- 
sign. It’s a tragedy too deep for tears, that 
facing the world crisis we do today, we are 
under two men so disdained, so disrespected 
as are Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson. We 
have never had the like of it before in Amer- 
ican history. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE GENERAL CONTRASTED 


I shall never forget, so long as I live, the 
day when General MacArthur addressed Con- 
gress. The contrast between the poise, the 
dignity, the mental brilliancy, the august 
statesmanship of General MacArthur and 
the swaggering, crude, earthy, ill-tempered, 
unintelligent little man in the White House 
is pitiful. The one symbolized dignity of 
speech, greatness of soul, moral and spiritual 
grandeur; the other dirty vulgarity, littleness 
of soul and present-day political Washing- 
ton with its influence peddlers and its toler- 
ance of moral shoddiness in official conduct. 
The one symbolized the moral and spiritual 
heights to which we as a people had once 
attained; the other the moral and spiritual 
degradation into which we as a people are 
now fallen. 


THE PRESIDENT WITHIN HIS RIGHTS 


I have said that Mr. Truman was within 
his rights when he fired General MacArthur; 
but I do not say he was right. By that I 
mean Mr. Truman either had to fire General 
MacArthur or Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, and he fired the wrong one. Who holds 
the right policy—General MacArthur or Dean 
Acheson—is a matter of opi-ion. But so 
far as I am concerned, I prefer to cast my 
lot with General MacArthur, who is our 
greatest authority in Asia, and not Dean 
Acheson, who is of British descent, and 
whose policy is completely tied to the tail 
of the British lion. If Dean Acheson is 
ri,ht in this instance, he’s breaking a prece- 
dent. If ever we have a worse foreign policy 
than we now have, Dean Acheson will give 
it to us. Don’t forget that it was Dean 
Acheson who only a few months ago publicly 
wrote off Formosa. And if that policy has 
now rvally changed, We can thank General 
Mac.‘rthur for creating a public opinion that 
will not permit giving up Formosa. 


GENERAL MAC ARTHUR’S CONTENTION 


General MacArthur holds that the only 
reason for fighting a war is to win it; and 
that the only way to win the Korean war is 
to bomb Red China’s supply bases in Man- 
churia. Furthermore, he holds that the 500,- 
000 troops of Nationalist China should be 
permitted to fight on our side. His con- 
tention is that the vague and vacillating 
policies of the State Department and the 
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President constitute a waste of time, money 
and life, and that our American boys are 
dying with their hands tied, and without the 
satisfaction of knowing for what they are 
dying. 

DEAN ACHESON’S CONTENTION 


Mr. Acheson's contention is that if we 
bomb enemy supply bases in Manchuria, it 
will start an all-out war with Russia. 
Whether this would be the case or not is 
anybody’s guess. But Mr. Truman took the 
responsibility for that gamble upon his own 
shoulde:s when, without the consent of Con- 
gress, he sent our troops into Korea. But 
General MacArthur's guess is “No.” And 
egain I cast my lot with the General because 
his logic is good. 

IS WAR WITH RUSSIA INEVITABLE? 


It must »e obvious to almost everyone that 
an all-out war with Russia is inevitable. 
Perhaps the word inevitable is too absolute, 
so let me say the odds are 99 to 1. My 
own predic:‘ion is that it will occur some 
time between next October and the end of 
1954. There are those who say that the 
longer the war is held off, the betver pre- 
pared we shall be to face it, which is un- 
doubtedly true. But the argument against 
such logic is that Russia calls her own shots. 
She strikes when she feels the situation is 
advantageous to her, and when that time 
comes she will not wait for an excuse to 
wage an all-out war—she will make it. That, 
without a single exception, has ever been 
the practice of Russia. 


THE UNITED STATES WAR IN KOREA 


They call the war in Korea a United Na- 
tions war. It is nothing of the sort. It isa 
United States war. If it’s a United Nations 
war, where is Great Britain Where is Can- 
ada? Where is France? Where is Italy? 
Where is Nehru's India? We have 250,000 
men in Korea. Great Britain has 13,000 and 
India is represented by an ambulance unit. 
If the United States has to provide all the 
men, all the money, all the arms for the war 
in Korea, then it’s a United States war. The 
United Nations do the talking; our American 
boys do the dying. To date, our American 
casualties number 65,000. 

ENGLAND'S DASTARDLY POLICY 


Purthermore, while our boys are fighting 
and dying it is heartbreaking to know that 
out of the billions of dollars we are giving 
Socialist England she is using millions and 
millions of those dollars to produce and sup- 
ply Red China with the raw material to carry 
on the war. If it were not for the supplies 
coming to Red China through the British 
crown colony of Hong Kong, Red China 
would be unable to carry on the war. That ts 
not my opinion. That is the testimony of 
General MacArthur. That has been going on 
ever since the war in Korea began. Protests 
have been sent to Washington by the Ameri- 
can people. And what has been done? Noth- 
ing. At the present time an effort has been 
made in the United Nations to have an arms 
embargo against the Reds declared. And who 
do you suppose have blocked it? England 
and France. As the editor of one of our pa- 
pers has put it: “A Secretary of State with 
any backbone would tell the British and 
French to get into line or look elsewhere for 
their groceries. But Dean Acheson would be 
horrified by the very thought of such a 
thing.” 

THE NAKED TRUTH 


The naked truth is that when our decisions 
are not made for us in London and handed 
to Washington by the British Foreign Office, 
they are based on the recommendations and 
the philosophy of such men as Alger Hiss 
and Owen Lattimore. True, Alger Hiss is now 
in prison. But one of his friends, Dean 
Acheson, is Secretary of State in Mr. Tru- 
man’s Cabinet. And another of his friends, 
Philip Jessup, is at the present time the rep- 
resentative of the United States to the big 
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Four Conference in Paris. In God's name, 
when will we Americans arise, and with a 
might that will not be denied, insist that 
such cowardly vacillation shall cease? These 
are perilous days, and we need a giant at 
the helm of our ship of state—what we have 
isa pigmy. There is no question in my mind 
that politically Mr. Truman has sealed his 
coffin for the future. The question in my 
mind is whether the Ship of State can con- 


tinue to float until the end of his term. 
God save us. 





Tribute to Clergyman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I wish to include the following ar- . 


ticle taken from the Times-Leader, the 
Evening News, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 


February 22, 1952, entitled “Tribute to 
Clergyman”’: 


TRIBUTE TO CLERGYMAN 


What was intended to be a parish testi- 
monial for Rev. Anthony G. Lewandowski, 
who was transferred recently from St. Mary's 
Church, Nanticoke, to St. Mary's Church, 
Swoyervilie, has developed into a community 
tribute. The affair, a dinner at the Hotel 
Redington in Wilkes-Barre on Sunday night, 
will be Nanticoke’s way of expressing its 
gratitude to an outstanding clergyman who 
has labored there so faithfully for a quarter 
century. It is not a case of saying “fare- 
well,” for Nanticoke has no intention of sur- 
rendering its claim on this adopted son who 
is as much a part of the city as Main Street. 
Even though duty has called him elsewhere, 
old ties will not be severed. 

A native of Poland and a protégé of the 
Rev. Jame E. Gryczka, of Kingston, Father 
Lewandowski is generally recognized as one 
of the foremost priests in the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Scranton. Possessing a 
brilliant mind, he was graduated not only 
with high honors in college and seminary, 
but he covered the courses in half the time. 
He has not lost his zest for knowledge, add- 
ing to his fund through extensive travel and 
reading. Rarely a year passes that he does 
not head for Canada, South America, or some 
distant land with camera and notebook, 
sharing his experiences with colleagues in 
the priesthood, parishioners, and friends 
upon his return. This erudite gentleman 
of the cloth, incidentally, is the master of 
five languages and an orator of distinction. 

At St. Mary's in Nanticoke, Father Lewan- 
dowski has left a lasting mark, not only in 
the form of; an impressive building program 
and spiritual accomplishments of a high 
order, but in other spheres of activity. In 
the field of welfare, he has been a tower of 
strength to the community. Scores of young 
men anc women have him to thank for 
college educations. Countless others were 
Placed in jcbs through his efforts. His per- 
sonal charities are a stimulating story in 
themselves, not just in Nanticoke but among 
the refugees in Mexico and other places. 
Clergymen, in need of a helping hand to 
solve their problems, have turned to him 
frequently. 

It is not surprising to hear that individ- 
uals of other faiths insisted on participating 
in this testimonial. The high regard in 
which he is Leld goer beyond boundaries of 


religion and nationality and with good 
reason. 
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A New Birth of Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD’ 7 


OF OREGON S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1952 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent address delivered 
in Portland, Oreg., by Mr. James Wyatt, 


well-known radio cominentator of sta- 
tion KOIN: 
A NEw BirTH or FREEDOM 
(By James Wyatt) 

A new birth of freedom is something which 
is going to take shape for millions of people 
upon this earth. This fact has been clouded 
by much of the confusion and fear and propa- 
ganda that has dominated the reported 
events of this period. 

An overdose of political shouting has deaf- 
ened our ears and confused our minds about 
the larger developments which are taking 
shape. 

A billion people in Asia—about half the 
population of the world—face an entirely 
new era cf their development. 

Half of Europe, the eastern half, a place 
which has never really known what we call 
freedom, is today seething under the Russian 
heel. The tyranny they know today is worse 
than the serfdom they knew before, and their 
spirit of revolt eltbhough held in restraint, is 
potentially greater. 

The personne! of the Russian secret police 
is 10 or 20 times that under ~ 1e Czars, and 
they have their hands full checking incipi- 
ent insurrections. 

The Russian empire in Europe is held to- 
gether by a vast army of police, spies, and 
informers. It is rotten to the core and car- 
ries the seeds of its own destruction. 

The people are constantly being told today 
that we are on the defensive against this 
thing called communism. Since when h:s 
this, the greatest Nation on earth, been on 
the defensive? 

Everybody knows we need military forces. 
But military force alone will not win the 
struggle against communism. The way to 
meet aggressive communism its with an 
equally aggressive salesmanship of cur own 
sound ideals of human dignity and free- 
dum. 

We must not lose sight of this sort of 
tasic morality—morality which should rise 
in public clamor of indignation at the graft 
and corruption which is exposed daily in 
Washington. 

For if our own house is not put in order, 
how shall we propose to put the world’s 
house in order? The danger that we face 
from within is the real danger. The danger 
from without is much more conjectural and 
imaginative. 

I am well aware that the propaganda milis 
run ceaselessly, and they operate on the 
theory that the public is stupid and afraid. 
The proferred cure-all is to spend another 
billion and one hundrec billions ere doom 

falls upon our benighted heads. Yet the 
inflation caused by «his prodigious Govern- 
ment spending is already one of the gravest 
dangers facing our people today. 

Representative WaLTER Norsiap, of Oregon, 
recently uncovered a long list of certain ways 
in which Government money is squandered. 

Some were so fantastic as to be actually 
funny. One had t. do with a study of 
neuroses in goats. Another was the study 
of unconscious factors in courtship and mate 
selection. Of this NorBiap said he was told 
that agency, to which the grant was made, 














stated it was trying to uncover some hidden 
traits that lovers don't know they have. 

And mind you, this sort of thing goes on, 
while we are being told that the very life 
of democracy is at stake. Let us pause for 
& moment to reexamine this word “de- 
mocracy.” 

The founding fathers of this Nation spe- 
cifically avoided mention of the world “de- 
mocracy,” in either the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the Constitution of the United 
States, although they were well aware of 
previous experiments in popular rule. They 
hitched their wagon to a higher star. 

The authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution set forth 
to uphold the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen under Almighty God. 

William Penn, the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania, set the original pattern of American- 
ism. He said, “Those people who are not 
governed by God will be ruled by tyrants.” 

Two centuries after Penn, the United 
States Supreme Court ruled “This, the 
United States, is a religious people. This 
is historically true.” 

There is no reference to democracy in the 
constitution of any of the 48 States, and 
46 of these State constitutions cpen with an 
expression of gratitude to Almighty God for 
the blessings of civil liberty, and a hope for 
the blessing of tts continuance. 

This is a very significant point. The 
founding fathers of America, and the subse- 
quent founders of the States, believed in 
the religious conscience of all citizens as the 
foundation stone of Americanism. 

This system is unique in the world. I 
know of no counterpart elsewhere. 

When we understand this, we are able to 
see why so many of our well-meaning at- 
tempts to spread so-called democracy to the 
world have failed. 

But Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, 
never used the word. Lincoln in his classic 
masterpiece at Gettysburg referred to “this 
Nation under God.” 

So it is well to emphasize the fundamental 
spiritual importance of our freedom. 

We need again the faith of our founding 
fathers at this Nation's birth of freedom. 
The spirit of advance, not of defense, a 
fruitful vision of ideas, an ennoblement of 
spirit to rise above the floundering futility 
of fears that may be as much fancied as 
factual. Yet, so often today, in the dark 
abyss of the public thought there looms an 
element of despair. Some people feel that 
they are riding the whirlwind to an unseen 
fate. We have found the genius to split the 
atom, but not the genius to unite men. 

We must elevate our thinking above the 
dark levels of temporary emotionalism and 
view the grander concept of life itself, else 
we shall become lost in the tangled laby- 
rinth of political propaganda. 

The defensive position of “stopping Rus- 
sia” is not encugh. We need an aggressive 
and imaginative vision, to extend the hand 
of friendship to people who want to stand 
on their own feet. 

I sometime think there is too much tilting 
at military windmills, and we may find our- 
selves swallowed by a military Frankenstein 
cf our own creation unless we get back those 
basic American fundamentals. 

We should well remember that our impov- 
erished allies in Europe are today impover- 
ished because of war. Great Britain, which 
once policed half the world, is now reduced 
to abject poverty after emerging as the victor 
in two World Wars. 

The ancient King Pyrrhus of Epirus said 
after winning a battle against the Romans: 
“One more such victory and I am utterly 
undone.” We call it a “pyrrhic victory.” 

“The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 
said Thomas Gray in his famous Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard. 

“What is needed today is to arouse the 
high conscience of America and in turn the 
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conscience of mankind. Accept what you 
will of the military necessities, but to trust 
solely in tank or atom bomb, is at best a 
perilous trust in a new sort of Maginot Line. 
It is no substitute for progressive ideals and 
a desire to serve the purpose of humanity. 

For let us remember amid all the furore 
of the frenzied winds of history, calm 
thought alone remains. It is that faith of 
which Kipling wrote: 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thie ancient sacrifice 
An humble and contrite heart.” 


There is an old saying that the course of 
empire moves westward—and history largely 
bears this out. The westward tide of empire 
has just about circumnavigated the gicbe. 

More than half the pecpie on earth live in 
Asia—and today they are supremely con- 
scious of a new turn in history. 

The old concept ~* the westerner that an 
Asiatic is sort of subhuman must give way 
to a better understanding of those hopes and 
aspirations which will make the people of 
Asia our friends—and no longer view us with 
suspicion. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, author 
of the once-supprecsed Wedemeyer report, 
stated bluntly that American policy in Asia 
is a vacuum. 

And Gen. Douglas MacArthur told Con- 
gress, “There is no policy.” 

Events of the last 19 years ended the era 
of white supremacy in Asia. The Asiatic has 
emerged with a new sense of equality and 
independence. 

Vincent Sheean wrote these words in his 
book, Lead Kindly Light, which is about 
Gandhi. He said: 

“The life of the Western World has given 
each of its children a sense of external power 
which is in many respects delusive. It has 
a way of slipping from the grasp when it is 
most needed. Its most resplendent suc- 
cesses fail to satisfy an inner requirement 
of which mankind has been conscious 
through all the ages—that which demands 
of life (in at least some of its aspects) that 
it be good, be ‘rue, and be beautiful. 

“When we survey the ruin we have made 
of half the world, we cannot feel peace with- 
in. (Today) the nation states of our so- 
ciety appear to be divided into two opposing 
groups, in which the material organization 
of men’s efforts is taken to be the determina- 
tion of destiny. 

“For many years I have doubted this view 
of life. I now reject it altogether.” That 
quotation is from Vincent Sheean. 

The brash talk of Gromyko and Vishinsky 
and some of the louder utterances that have 
come from our side are mere chaff in the 
winds of history. They mean nothing to 
millions, to whom famine, pestilence, flood, 
a bowl of rice, or a dying donkey is the dif- 
ference between life and death. 

We talk about foreign policy. A foreign 
policy means dealing with foreigners—and 
those things are the facts of life to most 
of the foreigners on earth. 

Worse than the squalor and poverty of 
half the people on earth are their meaning- 
less lives. This is the vacuum into which 
communism moves. 

It offers a sense of importance to people 
who have known little but despair and use- 
lessness. Its promises may be wicked and 
fraudulent, but they are a hope of some sort 
to people who have no hope. Aldous Huxley 
once wrote, “A sense of uselessness is the 
most severe strain to which any organism 
can be subjected.” 

The world is looking for the kind of leader- 
ship that sees the new birth of freedom 
dawning and guides the destiny of that birth. 

Four hundred million people in India and 
Pakistan are wrestling with the birth pains 
of their new political freedom. Millions more 
in the Arab States of the Moslem world are 
being wooed by Russia, because they despair 
of getting the attentive sympathy of the 


west. Unless this vacuum is filled by the 
helping hand of friendship from the west, it 
will be filled by the extended hand of pseudo 
friendship from communism. 

The vacuum in our foreign policy which 
has alienated the affections of Asia is a vac- 
uum. of ideag, caused by our overemphasis on 
force and money. True friendship cannot be 
bought with money, no matter how many 
billions are spent. As to force, here let me 
qucte from Gen. Albert Wedemeyer: 

“To meet such a challenge we must not 
rely on guns alone, but on creative weapons 
and spiritual forces. For it is not enough to 
capture and control men’s bodies. We must 
capture and influence their hearts and minds. 

“All the money in the world cannot sub- 
stitute for courage and good faith. All our 
protestations of goud intention cannot sub- 
stitute for deeds. 

“We shall never summon the energy, and 
genius, or inspire the faith of free peoples 
throughout the world, until we can muster 
the encrgy, genius, and faith of the American 
people in the traditions of the three greatest 
human documents: the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

“For ultimately it is not merely a question 
of whether or not our military might shall 
prevail. It is a question of whether our 
faith is stronger, whether cur objectives in 
the fields of human endeavor capture man- 
kind’s allegiance. The choice lies with our- 
selves, and the time in which we can make 
it is limited. 

“We Americans can discuss at great length 
the winning of wars in remote areas of the 
world, but it will ail be in vain if we do not 
keep alive the principles of democracy at 
home.” 

The more one examines the world situa- 
tion, the more clear it becomes that a great 
element is lacking on the western side. This 
element is inspiration. 

A weakness of the western position is the 
the weakness of being antisomething. It is 
of smal] avail to bristle with guns and argu- 
ments in the name of anticommunism if the 
motivation is only fear, and the goal of hu- 
man progress not held in view. 

For its part, the Communist world waves a 
banner of pseudo hope to underprivileged 
people around the world, who figure they 
have nothing to lose. Under the gleaming 
heraldry of its promises, the people may trade 
over from political corruption into political 
slavery, but that is something that they find 
out later. 

What is offered to them at first is the bright 
hope of Communist promises against the 
background of meaningless lives. The west 
has not yet offered them a rival inspiration. 

The bright banner of human dignity and 
freedom which should be unfurled, has be- 
come lost somewhere along the military as- 
sembly line. 

But, in this Nation, under God, leadership 
is not confined to a few men in high places. 
It rests in the sovereign will of every indi- 
vidual citizen to arouse his own consicence; 
to elevate his own faith in those principles 
which he knows to be enduring and true. 

For a nation is the conscience of its people; 
and what we need to set forth as a nation 
is the inspired hope to shape the minds of 
men. 

Many people have said “yes; but what can 
I do?” My answer is straightforward. Wo 
what our grandmother did. She mentally 
challenged a hardy period with a strong 
faith in divinity, an abiding love and a reso- 
lute demand that her successors stick to 
that mental stature. 

She stuck to the doctrine of which Shake- 
speare wrote in the play Julius Caesar—“It is 
not in our stars, dear Brutus, but in our- 
selves.” 

Did you ever stop to think that the busi- 
ness of dictatorship is utterly impossible 
without thought control? If it is, then, so 
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superlatively important to control thought 
for evil purposes, does not that emphasize 
the importance of controlling our own 
thought for good purpose? 

To quote the ancient proverb “as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

There is nothing in the law and traditions 
of this land to make us think of ourselves 
as nebulous pawns, but rather as free-think- 
ing people, so endowed by the blessing of 
Providence. 

“It is not in the stars, dear Brutus, but in 
ourselves.’ 

It is inspiration which lifts men from the 
doldrums of their fate to believe in those 
causes for which, if necessary, they stand 
alone with torch upraised against the biack- 
est terror. 

It was not so much to New York’s massive 
monuments and concrete canyons that the 
people of this land were taught to look with 
pride and honor, but rather to the Statue 
of Liberty in that harbor and the inspired 
words of Emma Lasarus graven upon it. 

“Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed 
to me. I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door.” 

The cause of human dignity and freedom 
has burnished history’s finest hours. Vic- 
tory has not always gone tc the powerful, 
but to the inspired—as with Washington's 
bedraggied army at Valley Forge, as, in a 
modern day, when Winston Churchill rallied 
his bent and bleeding nation to stand alone 
against the conquering German Goliath. 

The trumpet call of human dignity and 
freedom can find echoing strains in every 
corner of the world. “It is for us the living,” 
said Lincoln, “to be dedicated to the great 
work thus far so nobly advanced.” 

These inspirations are the missing factor 
in the current world-wide struggle for the 
minds of men. For the best that is in men's 
minds is not motivated by either guns or 
butter. It rises rather to that cause which 
puts meaning and purpose into life, and if 
need be, cloaks death with the mantle of 
service and achievement. 

As a small student of history, it is my ob- 
servation that empires fall when they cease 
to be useful to the progress of the race. 

The great tradition of human freedom and 
dignity has been born and nurtured by the 
western worid through the darkest valleys of 
the tumbling centuries. This is the worthi- 
ness to which we may look with pride and 
confidence. This is the standard to which 
men may repair. 

It is the great American tradition of the 
founding fathers which is the fount of our 
courage and the real fortress of our strength, 
to help a new birth of freedom dawn upon 
this earth. 


a a 
Lithuanian Independence 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS § ~* 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following address by 
the Honorable Jonas Budrys, consul gen- 
eral of Lithuania, at the commemora- 
tion of the thirty-fourth Lithuanian In- 
dependence Day, at Webster Hall, New 
York City, on February 17, 1952: 

Brother and sister Lithuanians, the 16th 
of February is our nation’s most precious 
holiday, the annual reaffirmation of our na- 
tional. unity. There is little purpose in an 
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expanded discussion of this event—its mean- 
ing and gravity are known to all Lithuanians. 

On the 16th of February 1918 our nation, 
through its elected representatives, decided, 
and firmly declared, its will toward inde- 
pendence. Our entire nation took up arms 
to win that independence and liberty. The 
thousands of graves of those who sacrificed 
their lives in this fight, and the several thou- 
sand living, injured, and invalided survivors, 
testify to that will and determination. 

Each year, the Lithuanian Nation com- 
memorated the 16th of February in a solemn 
manner, until, in June 1940, a rapacious 
neighbor, by stealthy and brutal strength, 
brought our nation into bondage. You who 
have newly arrived in the United States were 
witnesses to these events and to the terror 
which followed them and which still con- 
tinues. 

There, in our downtrodden homelard, the 
people cannot express their true feelings, 
they cannot celebrate the days most precious 
and near to their souls. The Lithuanians 
there are forced not only to forget the 16th 
of February, but to honor holidays and 
“heroes” foreign to their hearts, the op- 
pressors of their nation, the mockers and 
exterminators of their parents, their brothers 
and sisters, and themselves. 


The true Lithuanian feelings—the thirst 


for liberty, the loyalty to the ideals of the 
16th of February, are affirmed and proved by 
the brave Forest Brothers, our partisans, 
and their struggles and sacrifices. In the 
same way, the three young fishermen who 
have forced their way through the iron cur- 
tain have today, by their courageous action, 
proved to the free world the Lithuanian will 
for freedom, and that the assertions of our 
oppressor that our ancient nation, with its 
honorable past, could have of itself requested 
to become the 16th Soviet Republic, are 
empty lies. 

The duty of all of us is to continue the 
fight for our nation’s liberation. Working 
together in unity, we shall win, and Lithu- 
ania's resurrection will come. 





Universal Military Training rh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as I 
stated on the floor last Wednesday, 
March 5, I hope the Committee on 
Armed Services will report out a UMT 
bill with the committee amendments so 
that a clear issue will be presented for a 
vote by the Members. One of the best 
demonstrations of a need for a UMT plan 
has been the tragedies caused by the re- 
cali to active duty of World War II vet- 
eran reservists who are married and have 
children. If we had had a system of 
universal military training since 1945, 
this would not have been necessary. 

This tragic situation is ably set forth 
in a very poignant letter to the editor of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard by 
Mr. Arilcr E. Baker, upon the death of 
his son, an Air Force reservist, in the 
Far East. I insert this letter in the 
Recorp, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, together with a poem by Mr. 
Baker concerning his hero son. In ad- 
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dition, I insert an excellent editorial on 
this issue which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 22 issue of the Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard and an cditorial from the same 
paper, issue of February 25, on the sub- 
ject of the father who returned his son's 
Purple Heart medal to the dent. 


I congratulate Mr. Richard H. Amberg, 
publisher of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard, for his leadership and under- 
standing of our Nation’s best interest. 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 
of February 22, 1952] 


Deap GI's FATHER PLEADS FOR JUSTICE 


To the Eprror oF THE Post-STaNpDsrD: 

I have been a subscriber of the Post- 
Standard for nearly 40 years. I think you 
owe it to me to print this letter. My son 
was killed in Japan last week, the same day 
his daughter was born. His only son is 
nearly 2 years old. 

He was in the Air Force Reserve. He had 
75 missions in World War II. Ido not blame 
the Communists for his death, but rather 
the Air Force itself and the present admin- 
istration in Washington. 

It was criminal to take him back into 
the service after he had done all that any 
man ought to be asked to do for his country. 

He had started to build his humble home. 
He ieft it unfinished. Everything topsy- 
turvey. We got two rooms papered just be- 
fore he was called back a year ago. They 
had been living in it as it was. He wanted 
to see how a little of it looked before he 
went away. 

PATRIOTIC FAMILY 


He hoped that he would be given service 
where he would not be in danger on account 
of his past service and his family. The 
Bakers are a proud, patriotic family. Our 
forefathers were pioneers in America, coming 
from Engiand to Massachusetts and later to 
Cayuga County. 

None of us beg for favors or partiality. 
He took his assigned duty. He said, “I have 
a job todo.” Hedidit. Now we have a job 
to do. Let us do it well. Had we had uni- 
versal military training this would not have 
happened. He is not the first reservist with 
a family to die. Neither will he be the last. 
But it is up to us who have been so cruelly 
dealt with to do all in our power to end this 
sort of thing as soon as possible. I call on 
everyone of central New York. Help me. 


HIT IT HARI 


Help me hit this thing and help me hit it 
hard. We ask nothing for ourselves. We 
fight our own battles. But this fight for 
fair play is too big for us alone. Let us make 
a united petition of the whole Nation if pos- 
sible. 

Our dilly-dallying Representatives in 
Washington are fiddling for votes while re- 
sentment burns higher in the hearts of our 
patriotic citizens. Let us take up the torch 
of resentment to this kind of representation. 

I do not want to see any boy go to war, but 
as long as we let a few men in Washington 
tell us what we must do instead of telling 
them what we want done, we will have war. 
For it is useless to hope that the people of 
Russia will be able to obtain control over 
their rulers for many years to come. 

How can we fight for fair play for other 
nations, if we are unfair to those who have 
fought for us unless we all do our duty we 
will not long survive. 

Enclosed is a poem of my son’s life as I 
saw it. Please print it so that all his friends 
may get a copy. 

Yours for a fair deal for those who have 
fought for us. 

ArRTHuR E. BaKER. 


Scipio CENTER 





ALLEN F. Baker, Our HERO 


He cnly wanted what he loved and earned; 
The safety of servitude he spurned. 

He did not ask for glory nor for fame, 
When back to us from World War Ii he came. 


Too proud was he to beg to be released 

From the Air Force when the war had ceased. 
In the Reserves they forced him to remain; 
He hoped that he would never fight again. 


He only wanted just a littlo home 

Where from labor he could daiiy come 

To a spot he loved—he could call his own, 
Where as a Bcy Scout he to man had grown. 


His home he started and began to build, 

But today that dream is unfulfiiled; 

Unfinished there be left with nerves of 
steel— 

No sign of pain across his face did steal. 


So back again into the service went 

To do his duty—knowing what it meant; 
Knowing the dangers he had faced before, 
Hoping God would spare his life once more. 


So back again into the jaws of hell— 

In far off Japan there to earth they fell. 

In pain our soul within us frozen coid, 

Stunned and appalled, “He is dead,” we are 
told. 


His little family now through life must go 
Without a father’s love and care to know. 
His only son and daughter cannot see 
The daddy that this hero planned to be. 


He oniy wanted loved ones and a home, 
But back from war he will never come. 
Even the grace of God cannot prevent 
Death and sorrow when men to war are sent. 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard of 
February 22, 1952] 


ON THE DEATH OF A HERO 


We most sincerely hope that you will read 
the leading letter in the Morning’s Mail, 
published in an adjoining column, from Mr. 
Arthur E. Baker, of Scipio Center, N. Y., 
whose son in the Air Force Reserve, a vet- 
eran of 75 missions in World War II, was 
killed last week in Japan. 

Mr. Baker writes a definite period to the 
fuzzy thinking and wishy-washy mentality 
which has been bombarding the Congress 
recently with arguments against universal 
military training. 

Certainly everyone hates war, and every 
person abhors the idea of compulsory train- 
ing of any sort. But disliking a problem 
or shrinking from its solution does not di- 
minish it. 

The clear prospect is that the present gen- 
erations must live in danger for many years. 
We must be prepared, as our forebears 
were, to meet a savage and deadly attack at 
any moment. As the initial report on uni- 
versal military training so well points out, 
the return to frontier conditions demands 
a frontier preparedness. The fundamental 
requirement of the present day is that we 
learn to live with danger calmly and confi- 
dently. This can best be provided by the 
moral strength and physicai strength which 
comes with preparedness through the UMT 
program. 

The unpleasant fact is that there has not 
been a generation of Americans since the 
founding of our country who have not been 
faced with the necessities of war. There 
seems little hope that our sons, or their 
sons, will be any less faced with the prospect. 

The surest deterrent to war today is to be 
so strong that no nation will dare to attack 
us. This strength cannot be gained by hop- 
ing for peace, or hoping that some suasion 
will deter the Russians from their unswerv- 
ing path to rule or ruin the world. The 
Russians are impervious to any pressure ex- 














cept that of armed might and overwhelming 
force. 

Twice in our lifetime, the United States 
has been pathetically unprepared for war. 
We threw away our chances for enduring 

when we disarmed in precipitate haste 
after the last war on the fanciful theory 
that wars were like an athletic contest which 
were over, and the score irrevocably put 
into the book, after the last whistle blew. 
The Russians saw our hatred of war and our 
desire for peace, and capitalized on it. The 
Korean war today is a direct result of this 
action. 

UMT is the only fair and equitable way 
to assure a Ready Reserve for peace and to 
husband the strength which will dispel any 
lingering doubt which our friends and ene- 
mies may have that we are unwilling to fight 
for liberty and freedom. 

UMT is the only way to pass the burden 
of the defense of the Nation, that ultimate 
obligation of citizenship, of bearing arms in 
defense of a community, which some, like 
Mr. Baker’s son, have unfairly had to 
shoulder for a second time. 

The opponents of UMT live in a world of 
dreams, not in the desperate reality of 1952. 
Everyone hates war, but the best and surest 
way to avoid it is to be prepared for it. 
Those who flood their Senators and Congress- 
men with letters completely miss the issue 
of the fairness of universal service in defense 
of the country because of narrow dreams 
of pacificism, or in limited objectiveness of 
personal convenience. 

However much we should like to, we can- 
not get away from the requirement of 
strength. It is inexorable. When we try to 
eliminate it, we simply pass the inevitable 
burden to patriotic Americans like Mr. 
Baker’s son—pass to them a burden which 
should be shared by every able-bodied 
American. 

The Senate committee Wednesday unani- 
mously approved UMT for 18-year-olds. 
There is no problem facing the Nation today 
of greater importance to America, now and 
in the years to come, than the ultimate pas- 
sage of this bill. It is the fervent, patriotic 
duty of every sound-thinking citizen to write 
his Senators and Congressman to this effect. 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 
of February 25, 1952] 


Wuo KILLED Carison’s Son? 


A father, whose son was killed in Korea, 
returned his son’s Purple Heart medal to 
President Truman with the words, “You are 
the one who has murdered our son.” 

When the first pain of grief has passed, 
we do not think that the father will really 
believe that. A father in his sorrow is very 
understandably not objective. 

President Truman is not the murderer of 
Harold Carlson’s son. He was murdered by 
the indifference and lack of vision of 150,- 
000,000 Americans who, on September 2, 1945, 
as the armistice was being signed on the 
Missouri, began the incessant interminable 
clamor which led to the complete disintegra- 
tion of the greatest Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in history in a matter of months. 

Young Carlson was killed in Korea because 
we could not read the lesson of history, and 
left a job half done. 

Wars are not won on the fiele of battle 
alone. They are won as weil in the arrange- 
ments of the peace, and in the alinement for 
security which comes out of them. 

We won the First World War on the fields 
of Prance, and lost it when we scrapped our 
fleet, disbanded our Army, and turned our 
backs on the League of Nations. 

We won the Second World War in France 
and Germany, at Guadalcanal, Tarawa, and 
Iwo Jima, and lost it when we did not have 
the wisdom to secure the peace. 

We lost it in the Communist-inspired riots 
in the Philippines in September and October 
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1945; in the thousands of letters to Senators 
and Congressmen in the fall of 1945 demand- 
ing that our boys be brought home; we lost 
it when Republicans and Democrats alike, 
one no more than the other, got up in the 
halls of the Congress and demanded a re- 
turn to normalcy. 

The people who cry loudest today that 
this is Mr. Truman's war, were the very same 
men crying loudest in 1945 and 1946 that we 
do away with warlike things and get on with 
the peace. 

There is not a Republican nor a Democrat 
in Congress today who was there in 1945 
who did not join in the cry. But one voice 
was raised at that time, and that, ironically 
enough, was President Truman's. But his 
was a plaintive plea, not the clarion call it 
should have been. If we are honest, we will 
admit that no one would have listened to 
him then, no matter what he might have 
said, so voracious was our appetite for peace, 
80 weary we of war. 

No; Mr. Truman did not kill young Carlson. 
This young man, and thousands like him, 
were victims of the moral failure of our 
times. They were killed by neglect of duty 
and abandonment of principle, by lack of 
vision and the failure to read history. His 
death was ordained more than 6 years ago 
when we failed to follow through with our 
victory and failure to maintain our strength. 

Young men like Harold Carlson will con- 
tinue to be killed until we recognize that 
salvation in the world of today lies in 
strength, and until our strength, no matter 
what the cost, is sufficient to deter aggression 
and maintain stability in the world. 





The Speech of Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky on 
the Anti-Soviet Underground Delivered 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF ? 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN S 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include with my re- 
marks the very excellent speech of Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, president of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, and professor of economics at 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., delivered to the All-American 
Conference To Combat Communism, 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 15, 1951. 
Text of speech is as follows: 


THe ANTI-Sovier UNDERGROUND—NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT AT 
STaKE 

(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


For the purpose of a laconic discourse on 
anti-Soviet underground resistance, a more 
propitious and fitting occasion than this is 
difficult to imagine. The very tenor of this 
convention of the All-American Conference 
to combat communism necessarily inclines 
us to deliberate seriously the nature, scope, 
and immense potentialities of our under 
ground allies in the Soviet Russian Empire. 
Moreover, this date, the 15th of December, 
we observe as our Bill of Rights Day, com- 
memorating that historic December 15, 1791, 
when the first 10 amendments were append- 
ed as an integral part of our precious Con- 
stitution. Surely not to be forgotten, too, 
is the definition of the four freedoms that 
was advanced by President Roosevelt 10 years 
ago today. These notable events gave ex- 
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pression to certain permanent principles of 
human life for the concrete attainment of 
which courageous men and women are today 
struggling and perishing in the underground 
channels of the Soviet Empire. In one real 
sense it is these intrepid and indomitable 
fighters for national and individual freedom 
that the Kremlin fears most, as witnessed 
conclusively by its current, agitated protests 
against that realistic provision of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 sponsored by Repre- 
sentative CHARLEs J. KErsTEN, of Wisconsin. 


THE ESSENTIAL CONTEXT OF UNDERGROUND 
OPERATIONS IN THE SOVIET EMPIRE 


A clear perspective and understanding of 
underground operations in the Soviet em- 
pire presupposes some familiarity with the 
essential context determining such activi- 
ties. For one, the areas and the different 
peoples involved must be distinctly recog- 
nized if we are not to plunge into hopeless 
confusion and inane error. While it is gen- 
erally understood that different nations exist 
in central Europe, it is not equally recognized 
that numerous distinct and separate nations, 
other than the Russian, exist in the wide 
Peripheral expanse of the Soviet Union, from 
the Baltic to the Caspian Sea toward the 
Sea of Okhotsk in the Far East. In round 
figures, of the estimated total population 
in the Soviet Union of 202,000,000, about 92,- 
000,000 are Russian while 110,000,000 are 
non-Russian, or about 54 percent of the total 
Soviet population consists of the so-called 
minority nationalities who neither qualita- 
tively nor quantitatively can be misrepre- 
sented as such. It is evident, therefore, that 
in order to avoid nonsensical errors in the 
identification of pockets of resistance ard 
even to comprehend the causes of their ori- 
gin, such rudimentary knowledge is indis- 
pensable. 

The second dominant feature of the essen- 
tial context is the total identity of the fore- 
most problems and aspirations of the ap- 
proximately 800,000,000 non-Russian people 
in the Soviet empire, with China included. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the struggle of these non-Russian peoples is 
not merely against ideologic communism and 
its abstract propositions but by far more so 
against Soviet Russian imperialism with its 
developed techniques of national genocide. 
Russification, and atheist Communist tyr- 
anny. With his sound distinction between 
traditional Russian imperialism and its con- 
temporary Communist trappings, Mr. Ache- 
son struck at the core of this issue when he 
declared last June, “It is clear that this proc- 
ess of encroachment and consolidation by 
which Russia has grown in the last 500 years 
from the Duchy of Muscovy to a vast em- 
pire, has got to be stopped.” 

Certainly the Communist “Titoes” of the 
largest captive non-Russian nations in Eu- 
rope—the Ukrainian Skripnik, the Polish 
Gomulka, the Hungarian Rajk, the Bul- 
garian Kostov, and now Slansky—furnish 
eloquent testimony of protest against the 
widespread Russification program, the mass 
deportations, the Soviet Russian policy of 
politic-economic colonialism, and the na- 
tional genocide perpetrated in their respec- 
tive countries. Now along with the non- 
vested and traditionally exploited masses of' 
the Russian people, the non-Russian peoples 
face in common the. added tyrannies of 
atheist communism generated from within 
by native quislings loyal to the imperialist 
power of Moscow. Only an honest and ob- 
jective regard for the basic facts can lead 
men like Georgi Alexandrov to declare, “I 
raise my voice as a Russian democrat in de- 
fense of the oppressed and dispossessed peo- 
ples who for centuries suffered in the Czarist 
prison and continue to suffer in the Stalinist 
prison of nations.” Only a full awareness 
of this second dominant feature can lead one 
to understand the fundamental motivation 
of the anti-Soviet underground, 
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PROMINENT AREAS OF ANTI-SOVIET RESISTANCE 


The full significance of this essential con- 
text which constitutes the political environ- 
ment of the underground ts plainly disclosed 
by a survey of the prominent areas of anti- 
Soviet resistance. Here, of necessity, time 
limits us to a survey of the many known 
areas of resistance, some more solid and ex- 
tensive than others, in order to establish the 
range and scope of underground activity be- 
hind the iron curtain of Europe and Asia. 
Shortly we shall direct our attention to what 
is generally acknowledged to be the actual 
model of organized effort againrt the Soviets 
in order to grasp the nature of systematic 
insurgence within the Soviet empire. In 
both situations, the activities of the under- 
ground movements cover the broad field of 
delaying and blowing up trains, freeing 
political prisoners, requisitioning foodstuffs, 
raiding banks, obstructing the collectiviza- 
tion programs, maintaining secret radio sta- 
tions, planning timed acts of sabotage, con- 
ducting anti-Soviet propaganda, combating 
infiltrations of spies and agent-provocateurs, 
staging ambushes and military attacks, fur- 
thering political assassinations, and conserv- 
ing the hopes of the supporting populations 
for national liberation and independence 
from the imperialist yoke of Soviet Russia. 
The sources of information concerning these 
activities are numerous, as, for example, the 
raw documentary materials conveyed by 
trusted couriers, seized Soviet documents, 
escapees from behind the iron curtains, 
local radio broadcasts and suggestive news 
items in official organs. Admittedly, many 
grotesque fabrications and fantastic stories 
of underground action have been issued, but 
the sources of such concoctions appear to be 
more among the organized émigré groups in 
Western Europe than elsewhere. 

What, then, are these prominent areas of 
anti-Soviet resistance? In the Baltic area, 
which has become a strategic Soviet naval 
base, organized resistance has been main- 
tained since the early years of the last war, 
notably in Lithuania where it is under the 
control of the Committee for the Liberation 
of Lithuania (WLIK) operating with armed 
guerrilla bands against Soviet occupation 
and the mass deportations to Siberia. In 
adjoining Byelorussia, whose independent 
People’s Republic was destroyed in 1920, na- 
tional partisan units, although small in size, 
center their activity about Grodno, Lida, and 
Minsk with the MVD as the chief target. 
Veering southeast, in the area of Caucasia 
re.anants of the annihilated Chechen and 
Ingush tribes periodically harass state secu- 
rity outposts from their hide-outs in the 
Caucasus, while more passive resistance ex- 
ists among the Georgian, Azerbaijanian, and 
Armenian peoples who cooperate with scat- 
tered, roving units of Ukrainian insurgence. 
Organized groups are known to be engaging 
both Russian and Chinese Communists in 
the Pamir Mountains of eastern Turkestan 
and elsewhere under the Basmachi and other 
leaderships. In Kirgizia and Uzbekstan 
strong passive Moslem resistance to Kremlin 
rule is evident, and in Kazakhstan, another 
Soviet Asian Republic, open hostility between 
the collectivized peasants and the MVD oc- 
curs from time to time. It is known, too, 
that in the central Siberian sectors of the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, 
a powerful undercurrent of sentiment exists 
to sever the Siberian area from the political 
centralism of Moscow. In China, also, fer- 
tile areas of resistance exist. 

Turning west now to Europe, a most active 
resistance is being waged by the well-organ- 
ized Slovakian White Legions whose numbers 
are heevily recruited from the army and ex- 
propriated peasants. Frequently, with the 
cooperation of the Ukrainian UPA since the 
summer of 1947, Slovakian partisans meet in 
open battle with Czechoslovak troops and 
impede the deportations to Siberia or the 


Donbas mines. Among the Czechs there is 
extensive sympathy with resistance groups, 
manifested especially by a large part of the 
army. In Hungary, open resistance has been 
found difficult to achieve, but there exist 
small pertisan groups which have been in 
contact with Ukrainian resisters and have 
engineered several acts of sabotage. In Bul- 
garia, likewise, pockets of resistance are small 
but apparently dangerous enough to warrant 
troop reinforcements from time to time at 
various important state installations. No 
effort at resistance has been evident in Ru- 
mania, although in the summer of 1949 a 
Ukrainian UPA detachment sent on a propa- 
ganda expedition to that country encoun- 
tered considerable sympathy. 

The indelible valor of the Polish Home 
Army (AK) during the German occupation 
need hardly be cited here. With its appa- 
ratus demolished by the great betrayal of 
the Soviets, Polish resistance sustained a 
terrific set-back. However, with a revived 
movement in the form of freedom and in- 
dependence (WIN) since the war, close re- 
lations have persisted between this smaller 
group and the Ukrainian UPA. For example, 
on May 28, 1946, in an attack on MVD and 


.Polish security police (UBP) barracks in 


the little town of Hrubeshiw, detachments 
of UPA and WIN together released Polish and 
Ukrainian political prisoners. Mutual agree- 
ments between the two on the treatment of 
mixed populations in the border areas, the 
free exchange of literature and certain ma- 
tériel, and the planning of joint operations 
have conspicuously characterized these rela- 
tions. Until 1948 Polish and Ukrainian 
guerrilla units were active in the Bialowieza 
Forest. Similar cooperation exists today, and 
is reflected also between the aiding popula- 
tions. As pointed out accurately in a recent 
issue of the Polish weekly, Polak, published 
in the British zone of Germany, “In contrast 
to the period of Nazi occupation, relations 
between the Polish and Ukrainian popula- 
tions are excellent. The attitude of the Rus- 
sian authorities toward the Poles and the 
Ukrainians is the same, and, in consequence, 
these peoples have developed an attitude of 
complete tolerance toward each other, join- 
ing their efforts to resist communization 
and Russification.” 

As for Russia, neither during the past war 
nor, unfortunately, since has there appeared 
any concrete evidence of anti-Communist 
resistance on the terrain of ethnic Russia. 
Some irresponsible prcpagandists have en- 
deavored to usurp the resistance feats of 
other nations to fill in this regrettable gap, 
but objective and honest observers have 
thwarted such attempts at gross misrepre- 
sentation. As one of these observers and a 
leading Russian Democrat, R. A. Abramovich 
recently observed as follows: “I am sorry to 
be obliged to say at the very beginning that 
there is no illegal underground organization 
at all in Russia proper which could carry on 
active anti-Communist propaganda.” How- 
ever, though this is true, several imprints of 
dissidence have been achieved among Soviet 
troops in East Germany and Austria by the 
efforts of the Russian NTS and other émigré 
groups operating in Western Europe. 
UKRAINIAN INSURGENCE; PREEMINENT EXAMPLE 

OF ORGANIZED RESISTANCE 


In all responsible quarters it is generally 
conceded that on the basis of its contirmed 


, record, Ukrainian insurgence stands as the 


preeminent example of organized resistance. 
On his arrival here 2 years ago, the renowned 
Lithuanian leader, Monsignor Mykolas Krup- 
avicius, observed that of all the national 
underground systems “the most gallant and 
active is the Ukrainian underground fighting 
for the liberation of its people.” With its 
broad base of popular support it could 
scarcely be otherwise. For as William Henry 
Chamberlin, the eminent American writer, 
has candidly stated, “No people in Europe 
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have a better fighting anti-Communist 
record than the Ukrainians.” Not only the 
vast majority of the 40,000,000 Ukrainians 
who constitute the second largest Slavic na- 
tion and the second largest nation in the 
Soviet Union, but every non-Communist 
Ukrainian organization in the free world sup- 
ports the Ukrainian underground. For these 
several reasons, then, it will profit us im- 
measurably to concentrate on this phe- 
nomenon, a pattern for all underground, 
for an operational understanding of the de- 
velopment and activities of an anti-Soviet 
underground in action today. 

The full epic of Ukrainian insurgence is yet 
to be written, but we can nevertheless bear 
on its major episodes. Organized Ukrainian 
inmsurgence today represents an advanced 
stage of a national resistance movement that 
commenced in 1920 with the destruction of 
the independent Ukrainian National Repub- 
lic by Soviet Russian aggression. This im- 
perialistic conquest was the earliest thread 
in the pattern of Soviet Russian expansion 
that we have been witnessing these past 12 
years. Since that fateful year Ukraine has 
consistently been an area of unrest and 
danger to entrenched Soviet authority. 
Abetting resistance in Soviet Ukraine were 
the political groups and organizations of 
Western Ukraine, then under Poland. 
Notable among these was the military or- 
ganization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), 
formed in 1929 under the leadership of Col. 
Eugene Konovalets. That Stalin feared this 
man was amply demonstrated by his assassi- 
nation in Rotterdam on May 28, 1938, by a 
Red agent. Confirming this in his comments 
on the stupidity of the Nazi Germans in 
Ukraine in 1941, is Col. Kiril D. Kalinov, a 
Soviet deserter and former member of the 
Soviet general staff. Writing in the Figaro 
Literaire in Paris, December 3, 1949, he says: 
“The disappearance of Konovalets, who was 
murdered on the eve of the war by one of 
the NKVD agents in Rotterdam, in great 
measure contributed to the weakening of 
morale of the Ukrainian soldiers. We were 
greatly surprised that the Germans did not 
take advantage of these traitors.” Traitors, 
of course, to Stalin. 

The broad ioundation of the current 
Ukrainian underground system was laid in 
the early part of World War II. With the 
outbreak of the Soviet-German phase of the 
war in June 1941, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, 
and the Caucasian peoples saw in the Ger- 
man invasion their long-awaited opportunity 
for a decisive break with Soviet Russia. On 
June 30, 1941, in Lvov, the capital of West- 
ern Ukraine, the independence of Ukraine 
was hastily proclaimed, and the event was 
celebrated in every part of Ukraine from 
which the Red forces retreated. For the 
first 6 months of the Soviet-German con- 
flict, the peripherai non-Russian nations of 
the Soviet Union offered no resistance to the 
Germans, and over 2,000,000 Red army men 
willingly surrendered in the fervent hope of 
taking up arms against the Soviets to realize 
the freedom of their respective peoples. Mili- 
tary students of this underpublicized episode 
of the war readily admit that had this come 
to puss, the Soviet power would have cer- 
teinly collapsed. Read Erich Kern’s Dance 
of Death for the greatest political blunder 
of the century—the ruthless Nazi repres- 
sion of the frecdom movements of these anti- 
Soviet non-Russian peoples. It was this re- 
pression that led to the organized formation 
of Ukrainian resistance spearheaded by the 
Ukrainian insurgent army (UPA—Ukrainska 
Povstancha Armia) in the fall of 1942. 

The UPA is a centralized outfit consisting 
of many groups, such as the old OUN, and 
commanded by a high military command 
with a commander in chief. During the war 
its numbers ranged over 100,000 men; today 
they range from 20,000 to 30,000 partisans, 
discounting the incalculable supporters of 
the gen2ral population. Necessurily operate 
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ing with smaller units today, UPA is divided 
into three groups—UPA-Group North, Group 
West, and Group South—each command em- 
bracing several territorial districts. Con- 
sisting about equally of both west and east- 
ern Ukrainians, UPA operates mainly from 
the Carpathian Mountain region because of 
the protective terrain. Its political cells, 
however, extend from Eastern Germany to 
Odessa, the Crimea, and the Donetz Basin, 
and are guided by the political arm of UPA, 
the Su Ukrainian Liberation Council 
(UHVR). Since the destruction of the Uk- 
rainian Catholic Church in 1945, UPA has 
maintained an underground Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Church run by priests who have entered 
its ranks. Orthodoxy has its representation, 
gs the war and now, the UPA has 
sustained itself entirely on what it has been 
able to capture from the enemy and what 
popular support could afford. Its efficient 
organization includes a school fer officer 
candidates, a Ukrainian Red Cross unit with 
underground hospitals and dispensaries 
manned by able Jewish Ukrainian doctors 
and numerous publications, as The Insur- 
gent, Idea and Action, The Defense of 
Ukraine, and a satirical paper called Pepper. 
The objectives of UPA are the objectives of 
the Ukrainian people: The right of self- 
determination in an independent national 
state, the establishment of a just social order 
in Ukraine, and close collaboration with 
other anti-Soviet peoples, including the Rus- 
sian, for the defeat of Soviet Russian im- 
perialism and the realization of similar ends 
in these neighboring countries. In a UPA 
proclamation directed to the Russian people, 
it is expressly stated that “In no wise ure 
we fighting against the Russian people, but 
we do fight against the Russian Bolshevik 
imperialists, that is, those Russian elements 
as well as other nationalities which are re- 
lying upon Moscow as the center of their 
empire. * * * Toward the Russian peo- 
ple who were exploited by czarism and now 
are persecuted by bolshevism, we, Ukrainian 
insurgents and the Ukrainian people as a 
whole, who are fighting for the freedom and 
independence of their country, would like 
to live in the closest possible friendship and 
cooperation when they will be free in their 
future and democratic state.” 

The story of UPA’s activities to the present 
day encompasses not only countless forays 
and skirmishes with both German nazism 
and Soviet imperialism but also innumer- 
able major battles, a basic participation in 
a critical turning-point of the war, salient 
assassinations, and extensive political con- 
spiracy. Time forbids an adequate descrip- 
tion of these activities, but let me cite some 

ts of this epic. During the war, 
until the German defeat at Stalingrad, whole 
provinces in Ukraine fell under the control 
of UPA, such as Volhynia, Polisia, and others. 
Taken from German archives is a report 
submitted by Ministerial-direktor Taubert, 
dated October 21, 1943. It reads: “As known, 
the whole of Volhynia is in the hands of the 
partisans. It is strange and surprising that 
these are not Bolshevists but ex- 
clusively Ukrainian partisans (nationalist, 
followers of Bandera and Melnik).” As a 
matter of fact, by July 10, 1943, the com- 
muniqués of the UPA high command showed 
the destruction of hundreds of Red parti- 
san groups. By 1944 these areas were cleared 
entirely of Red We are told that 
the German failure to seize Stalingrad was 
attributable to increasing lack of supplies 
caused by severed lines of communication 
in the rear. Unaware of the situation in 
Ukraine, Western journalists accepted the 
Soviet-created myth that Bolshevik partisans 
were responsible for this. The true fact is 
that the frequent derailments of the main 
Lublin-Sarny-Kiev and the Zdolbrinw-Kozi- 
atyn-Kiev railroads occurred in territory 
dominated by UPA. 


Another significant fact is that in their 
drive into Central Europe, the Soviets in- 
sured their rear by stationing approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 Soviet soldiers in Ukraine. 
Also human trophies are indispensable to 
the growth of any underground, and the 
UPA is certainly not without its impressive 
gallery. In May 1943, it ambushed and 
slew Gen. Viktor Lutze, chief of Hitler's 
8. A., and his entire staff on a road between 
Kovel and Brest-Litovsk. In February 1944, 
a UPA unit attacked in the vicinity of Kre- 
mianets the staff of General Vatutin, Mar- 
shal of the Soviet Union, mortally wounding 
the general. In March 1947, the pro-Red Pol- 
ish Vice Minister of War, Gen. Karo] Swier- 
czewski (the “General Walter” of the Spanish 
civil war) was slain by UPA fighters. The fol- 
lowing year Lieutenant Genera! Moskalenko, 
a high-ranking c.cer of the MVD, perished in 
Ukraine at the hands of UPA. On the basis 
of incomplete reports as of January 1, 1951, 
over 35,000 officers, both commissioned and 
noncommissioned, of the MGB and the 
MVD have been liquidated by UPA since 
1945. 

In the fall of 1947, when several UPA con- 
tingents entered the American zone of Ger- 
many, living proof was provided to dispel 
any doubts harbored by the free world about 
active Ukrainian resistance. During the war 
both German and Red propaganda sought 
to discredit UPA in the eyes of its own peo- 
ple, but the exploits of UPA destroyed the 
myth of Soviet invincibility and made it the 
symbol of struggle and hope for all the non- 
Russian peoples combating the imperialism 
of Germany and Russia. In Soviet eyes, be- 
fore they were “remnants of Hitlerite agents,” 
now they are “paid agents of Wall Street 
and the Vatican.” Whatever the Soviet 
characterization, the fearless men and women 
of UPA have been dangerous enough for a 
Zhukov to be sent from Berlin to Odessa in 
1946; for a Kaganovich to be hurried to 
Ukraine in 1947; for a Svoboda to emphasize 
in the Czech parliament the danger of the 
“excellently trained and perfectly organized 
UPA”; for the U. S. S. R. to enter into a mill- 
tary treaty with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
in May 1947 to wipe out UPA; for Tvorba, 
Communist organ in Czechoslovakia, to write 
in June 1948, that “small but exceedingly 
well-equipped and well-disciplined UPA units 
have again broken into Czechoslovakia”; for 
order No. 312 to be issued on December 30, 
1949, over the signature of Lt. Gen. M. Kov- 
alchuk, Minister of Security in Kiev, prom- 
ising pardon to Ukrainian resisters, partic- 
ularly thousands of youth following the 
orders of the American-British warmongers; 
for Tass to report on November 23, 1950, 
that a new order has been introduced to 
award services in the campaign against 
political bandits in the Soviet Union. 

These few examples explain why the Krem- 
lin today waxes nervous and hypersensitive 
over possible American support of the anti- 
Soviet undergrounds. Of necessity devoted 
more to political propaganda than open miii- 
tary combat, UPA continues today to de- 
stroy MGB and MVD units, to infiltrate the 
Soviet army of which 42 percent is non- 
Russian, to aid peasant resistance against 
the collectivization program, and to dis- 
seminate anti-Soviet propaganda. In the 
fall of 1949, the Ministry of Soviet Armed 
Forces and of National Defense distributed 
among Soviet troops a pamphlet entitled 
“Guard Your Military Secrets,” urging them 
to be especially alert for Ukrainian spies. In 
1950 at least 28 Soviet generals, admirals, and 
other high officials were erased, many of 
whom, as Alexander Boychenko, leader in the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, and Lt. Gen. 
Porfiry Khandzibadze, a Georgian, were 
either connected with or secret members of 
the Ukrainian underground. 

It was indeed a great loss to Ukrainian 
insurgence when on March 5, 1950, Lt. Gen. 
Taras Chuprynka, commander in chief of 
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UPA, was killed by MGB troops. People 
everywhere familiar with his heroism 
mourned his death. In his letter of Decem- 
ber 5, 1950, to Ukrainian organizations in 
Western Europe, Gen. Lucius D. Clay wrote, 
“I join you !n your sorrow at the tragic death 
of General Chuprynka and in the confident 
hope that his loss will not have been in vain. 
Peoples who want to be free shall yet be 
free.” His position as commander in chief 
was taken by one of his closest aides, Col. 
Vasyl Koval, and contrary to the anxious 
hopes of the Kremlin, the movement con- 
tinues with undiminished intensity. How- 
ever, the prophetic words of General Chu- 
prynka, conveyed to his troops in May 1945, 
will be always recalled: “The world has no 
peace as yet. The revolutionary movements 
of the oppressed peoples as well as the an- 
tagonism between the western democracies 
and the U. S. S. R. will increase.” 


THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 195° AND UNDER- 
GROUND SUPPORT 


Through the remarkable and untiring ef- 
forts of Representative CHarLes J. KersTENn 
of Wisconsin, provision was made in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 for the alloca- 
tion of $100,000,000 to care for escapees from 
Soviet-dominated lands and “to form such 
persons into elements of military forces sup- 
porting the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion or for other purposes.” The interpre- 
tation placed on this provision by its sponsor 
embraces the formation of respective na- 
tional military units attached to NATO and 
second, assistance to the national liberation 
movements behind the iron curtain. On 
November 11, at a huge anti-Soviet rally in 
New York, the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America expressed publicly its support 
of this interpretation and defined it further. 
Shortly thereafter, the Soviet Government, 
through Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Vishinsky, 
protested that this provision constitutes an 
aggressive act of intervention in the domestic 
affairs of central and east European coun- 
tries, and requested that this matter be 
placed on the agenda of the U. N. Assembly 
for debate, where it now stands. 

Most significant is the sensitive concern 
displayed by the Kremlin over this provision. 
It has good reason to be concerned. In this 
phase of cold war, support of the under- 
grounds can serve only to confuse, obstruct, 
weaken, and render psychologically uncer- 
tain any plans of further aggression con- 
templated by the Kremlin. And such aid 
can be effective both in Europe and Asia. 
In a possible hot war, our position will not 
be unlike that of the Germans in 1941, faced 
with millions of allies in the very backyard 
of the Kremlin. But these will be more 
natural allies for us since their political ends 
are founded on our principles of political 
life. Containment. is potentially suicidal 
for it can give concrete form to the very 
thought of Lenin that “Some day we shall 
force the United States to spend itself into 
destruction,” as he was reported to have said 
in 1924. 

That the Kremlin should protest against 
an alleged intervention in the domestic af- 
fairs of others is indescribably grotesque, to 
say the least. By demanding a debate on this 
provision in the U. N., the Kremlin provides 
our delegation an excellent cpportunity to 
review its long background of aggressive in- 
tervention in foreign states from the very 
inception of bolshevism 34 years ago. More- 
over, aid given on application by certified 
underground representatives can scarcely be 
construed as intervention on our part in the 
domestic affairs of countries behind the iron 
curtain. In the short run, the Kersten 
amendment is to our advantage, for as James 
Burnham, the brilliant political analyst, has 
said, “to keep even precariously alive a small 
detachment of the Ukrainian insurgent army 
is an unalloyed victory.” In the long run, 
too, it is to our advantage. For if, as Presi- 
dent Truman stated last Mac., “The issue 
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in Korea is the su-vival of the principles on 
which we have built our countries. The 
principle of national independence and self- 
government is at stake there”; indeed, how 
more applicable for our sure victory over 
Soviet Russian imperialism is this same issue 
to the shackled nations in the Soviet empire. 
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HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. , - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently forces opposed to the development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project in the public interest have 
claimed that a report of the electric 
power advisory committee of the Defense 
Production Administration indicated 
there would be a surplus of electric 
power in the Northeast. 

I have written the Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, the Honor- 
able Thomas C. Buchanan, for a report 
on this alleged surplus and requested 
statistical information on the need for 
electric power-generating capacity and 
transmission lines in the areas that will 
be served by Niagara and St. Lawrence 
power. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I introduce herewith my letter and Mr. 
Buchanan's reply: 

Fesruary 28, 1952. 
Hon. THomas C. BUCHANAN 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN BUCHANAN: As you know, 
I have introduced H. R. 2536 and H. R. 
1642 to provide respectively for prompt con- 
struction by the United States Government 
of the project works needed to develop the 
United States share of the waters of the St. 
Lawrence River for power navigation and the 
Niagara River for power and other purposes. 

Identical measures have been cosponsored 
in the Senate by my colleague, the Honorable 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, and these, together with 
my bills, have been strongly recommended by 
the Federal Power Commission and other 
agencies and departments of the Govern- 
ment at public hearings during the past 
year. 

Recently there has come to my attention a 
report published in the press indicating that 
there may be a “surplus” of power in FPC 
Region I, comprising the Northeastern 
States, by the end of 1954. This report was 
apparently based on a release issued by the 
Electric Power Advisory Committee of the 
Defense Production Administration on Jan- 
uary 11, 1952. I have examined this release 
and note that it was careful to state that an 
indicated power “surplus” in a particular 
region may still leave shortages within that 
region, depending upon State and local con- 
ditions, the availability or absence of ade- 
quate transmission facilities to interconnect 
power plants and load centers within the 
region, and other factors. 

At the 1951 hearings on the bills I have 
offered it was clearly demonstrated that St. 
Lawrence power (940,500 kilowatts) and 
Niagara power (1,330,000 kilowatts) are 
urgently needed to supply growing demands 
for hydroelectric energy in New York and 
neighboring States. For exa.nple, at hear- 
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ings on the larger of the two projects, the 
Niagara redevelopment, even the leading 
private utilities of New York State conceded 
the need for this project and, in fact, sought 
congressional approval of a utility plan to 
take over the entire United States share of 
the waters of Niagara Falls and the Niagara 
Rapids for private redevelopment. 

In order to keep the record straight, I 
wish to have the essential facts bearing 
upon power supply and requirements in New 
York State as directly related to the St. 
Lawrence and the Niagara projects. I shall 
therefore appreciate it if you will furnish me 
with data, documented from the reports of 
the Commission and other official sources, on 
all points you may consider pertinent to this 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
PRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr. 


MEMORANDUM—REFERENCES TO PREVIOUS FPC 
REPORTS ON WHICH UP-TO-DaTE DaTA ARE 
REQUIRED 
1. In its report of September 1949, the 

Bureau of Power of the Federal Power Com- 

mission stated that Niagara power could 

.readily be absorbed in western New York, 

Pennsylvania, and Ohio as soon as genera- 

tors could be installed in the redevelopment 

project, and that this would not diminish 
the need for St. Lawrence power in northern 

New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 

portions of other States within transmission 

distance of the St. Lawrence power site. 

Has the Bureau of Power had any reason to 

revise its forecast downward since 1949? 

Is not the Commission the only Government 

agency which projects its estimates to 1960 

on power requirements and supply, and do 

not these estimates show that by 1960 large 
new installations must be made in the 

Northeast even if the St. Lawrence and Ni- 

agara projects are completed by that year? 

2. The published reports of the Commis- 
sion indicate that northern and western 
New York State have been dependent for 
some years on the importation of large blocks 
of hydroelectric power from Canada to sus- 
tain aluminum production, and other essen- 
tial needs in New York State. The Hydro 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario has 
reported recurring shortages in that Province 
during and since World War II. What has 
been the magnitude of these Canadian im- 
ports and what would be the effect on New 
York power supply if withdrawal of these 
imports should be required to meet the grow- 
ing power needs in Canada? 

%. Has the State of New York now in being 
ample main transmission lines and inter- 
connections (a) to provide for free inter- 
change of power in large volume within the 
State and to and from other States; (b) to 
provide adequately for supply of power to the 
metropolitan area if one or both of the two 
largest steam plants concentrated in that 
area should suffer an unforeseen breakdown; 
(c) to provide for delivery of Niagara and St. 
Lawrence power to load centers in New York 
and neighboring States, when the proposed 
projects are completed? 

4. What is the mileage of double circuit 
220 kilovolt main transmission lines in New 
York State and neighboring States as com- 
pared with the lines of the Bonneville Power 
Administration in the Pacific Northwest and 
other comparable systems serving large Fed- 
eral hydroelectric projects? 

5. Have the reports of the Commission in- 
dicated that transmission lines to deliver 
St. Lawrence and Niagara power to load 
centers can be provided, on a self-liquidating 
basis, at less cost and with greater savings 
to power consumers, if built by a public 

cy? 

6. How do the costs of electric service to 
domestic and rural customers and the rates 
of usage in New York and New England, com- 
pare with costs of electric service and the 





rates of usage in the Pacific Northwest, the 
Tennessee Valley, and other areas? 


FEDERAL Power COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 6, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Roosevett: Reference is made 
to your letter of February 28, 1952, concern- 
ing certain information which has come to 
your attention with regard to the need for 
power which could be developed by the St. 
Lawrence River and Niagara River projects. 
The essential facts bearing thereon are in- 
cluded herein in the same order as pre- 
sented in your letter. 

The report issued by the Electric Power 
Advisory Committee of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration does state that re- 
gion I, among others, would show a surplus 
for 1954. However, the term “surplus” as 
used there represents the difference be- 
tween total power sources and estimated 
loads plus minimum operating reserves. 
The report of the advisory committee pre- 
sents no details but a restricted report of 
the Defense Electric Power Administration 
(DEPA), dated December 13, 1951, which was 
used. by the advisory committee, includes 
figures for FPC region I for the years 1951, 
1952, 1953, and 1954. The figures for 1954 in- 
dicate that region I would have a surplus 
above minimum required operating reserves. 
However, if normal required reserves of about 
15 percent of peak load are used, no surplus 
is indicated. In addition, the advisory com- 
mittee’s report concludes that the forecasts 
of peak loads for the United States, as shown 
in the DEPA report for 1953 and 1954, are 
“too low for the mobilization program and 
the level of civilian economy now planned.” 

Data reported by the electric utilities to 
this Commission as of December 31, 1951, 
show for 1954 a margin between depend- 
able capacity and estimated peak loads of 
11.1 percent for FPC region I and 9.0 per- 
cent for New York State. 

With regard to the memorandum attached 
to your letter, this response is numbered in 
the same order as shown there: 

1. The Bureau of Power has had no reason 
to revise downward its load estimates for 
those areas in which the electric outputs of 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence projects could 
be marketed. Rather, recent staff estimates 
have raised former figures. To the best of 
our knowledge, the staff of this Commission 
is the only one which generally makes long- 
range load estimates. The estimates fur- 
nished by the electric utilities to this Com- 
mission for 1954 when totaled eq:1al 20,857,- 
000 kilowatts for F. P.C. Region I. The staff 
estimate for 1960 for Region I is 26,100.000 
kilowatts. Thus, between 1954 and 1960 it is 
estimated that there will be a load growth 
of 5,200,0.0 kilowatts which would require 
substantial new installations of generating 
capacity in addition to the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara projects. 

2.During 1949 and 1950 there were im- 
ported from Canada into northern and west- 
ern New York about 1,600,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually. The firm power delivery 
from Canada is reported as 152,000 kilowatts. 
Of this total of 152,000 kilowatts, only 45,000 
kilowatts come from the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. If the imports from 
Canada were completely cut off because of 
growing power needs in Canada, the effect 
would be quite serious on the up-State New 
York power supply because it would be dif- 
ficult to secure an equivalent amount of 
power from other areas. 

8. The transmission lines within the State 
of New York have ample capacity for the 
transfer of capacity between and within 
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systems to meet normal needs. There is 
about 250,000 kilowatts of transfer capacity 
between New York City and up-State New 
York and about 150,000 kilowatts between 
Massachusetts and up-State New York. It is 
understood that interconnections to Pennsyl- 
vania are being strengthened. There is not 
sufficient line capacity to the metropolitan 
area from outside sources to replace any of 
the larger steam-electric plants concentrated 
in that area which might suffer an unfore- 
seen breakdown. It may be observed that it 
is not common to provide transmission ca- 
pacity in such magnitudes as to supply power 
to replace large steam plants. There is no- 
where near enough transmission capacity to 
provide for delivery of Niagara and St. Law- 
rence power to load centers in New York and 
neighboring States when the proposed proj- 
ects are completed. 

4. There are no transmission lines in New 
York Stete presently operating at 220 kv. 
During World War II the United States Corps 
of Engineers built a 78.25 mile, 230 kv, single 
circuit line from Massena to Taylorville, but 
this line has never operated at other than 
115 kv. In New England there are 252.8 cir- 
cuit miles of 220 kv line and in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey there are 351.7 circuit miles 
of 220 kv line. Ir. the Pacific Northwest the 
Bonneville Power Administration (BPA) had 
1,896 circuit miles of 220 kv line in 1950 and 
an additional 434 circuit miles of 220 kv line 
were under construction. 

5. Staff reports of the Commission have 
indicated that such transmission lines as 
would be required to deliver St. Lawrence and 
Niagara power to load centers can be pro- 
vided, on a self-liquidating basis, at less cost 
and with greater savings to power consumers 
if built by a public agency. This naturally 
follows from the lower cost of money to a 
public agency and the tax saving. 

6. Enclosed is a copy of Federal Power Com- 
mission publication “FPC R-13, Typical Resi- 
dential Electric Bills, 1951, Cities of 2,500 
Population and More” which shows typical 
net monthly electric bills for residential serv- 
ice in communities of 2,500 population and 
more by States, for monthly usages of 15, 25, 
40, 100, 250, and 500 kilowatt-hours. This in- 
formation extends from page 1 through page 
69. 
On pages VI and VII of the same publica- 
tion are shown State average monthly bills 
for 100 and 250 kilowatt-hours for residential 
electric service, based on rates in effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, and January 1, 1951. Some of 
the comparative figures, starting with the 
lowest figure for 100 kwh use (Tennessee) and 
continuing in ascending magnitude to the 
highest figure (Mainc), are listed as follows 
for the United States, four TVA States, three 
BPA States, New York, and the New England 
States: 








Monthly bill for | Monthly bill for 
100 kilowatt- 250 kilowatt- 


State 














Sicudincacte 276} $4.97 $5.44 
2% 4.55 5.48 
3. 21 5.69 6.13 
3. 21 5.36 5.56 
3. 48 6. 22 6.77 
3. 68 5. 80 6.60 
3.74 6.14 6. 43 
4.03 7.2 7.37 
4.49 7.46 7.74 
5.00 7.55 8.05 
4.60 8. 58 8.54 
4.64 8. 68 8.41 
4.87 8.73 9.02 
4.68 7.72 7.72 
3. 98 6. % 7.21 

in 1940 
in the 
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sales data found in Edison Electric Institute 
Statistical Bulletins Nos. 8 and 18. 















Residentia! nse, 
kilowatt-hour 
State per customer 

1950 1940 
No stibtbinncinsitneiie 3, 356 1,364 
IED. ch nguatnidapenandadons 4, 702 1, 572 
ih ccigitadninhidnintaiicnuaianss 2, 094 1, 209 
Oregon... 4,722 1, 07 
Kentucky. 1, 487 834 
Idaho-___ 4,024 1, 6865 
Georgia_.... 1, 829 1, B7 
Connecticut. 1, 831 1, 009 
New York._... 1, 399 765 
New Hampshire._.............__- 1, 534 72 
BN ine ntiecundabusdiseos 1, 285 746 
Vv Dic thinih cchemetninetilimititidtedine 1, 701 929 
FE vicnretcnmnitinptcnminen 1, 161 645 
TN aaa a 1, 540 775 
Weeee Bintes... 5. 5<2.~ <5 -es ee 1, 785 84 





Should you find that you have a need for 
additional information on the matter of the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence projects, please do 
not hesitate to call on the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas C. BUCHANAN, 
Chairman. 
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HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article 
taken from the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald Advertiser on February 3, 1952, 
entitled “Budget-Cutting Could Start 
Here.” 


Bupeet-CuttTinc Coutp Srart HEre 


It has been said that nobody can under- 
stand the present-day budgets of the United 
States Government. 

When accountants and other qualified au- 
thorities make this statement, they mean 
that Uncle Sam’s annual collections and ex- 
penditures are of such magnitude and diver- 
sity that no single person can comprehend 
and appraise the relative importance of all 
items involved. 

This is probably true. For our part, we 
cannot even visualize the $85,500,000,000 
which Mr. Truman is requesting. We will 
leave it to the astronomers, who deal con- 
stantly in light-years and cther incompre- 
hensible terms. 

But the proposed Federal budget can be 
broken down into pieces which are under- 
standable. The statistical department of 
the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce has 
poured the figures into caiculating machines 
and comes up with the following results: 

Every man, women, and child in West 
Virginia will have to pay $341 in Federal 
taxes to meet his share of the budget. The 
average family in the State will pay $1,466. 
Cabell County’s share of the total is 

These figures are impressive and bring the 
abstractions of the budget into personal 
focus. But what most people would like to 
know is where the budget can be reduced. 
We have a few suggestions. 

The first is that Congress eliminate from 
the President’s budget any new domestic 
spending which, once started, must 
be carried on indefinitely until completed. 
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Authorizations totaling $2,600,000,000 are re- 
quested for such projects in the new budget, 
including such controversial items as Fed- 
eral aid to education, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, Hell’s Canyon, aid to college students, 
and Federal flood insurance. 

Chairman Connatity of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee already has 
pointed to the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project as “not in the best interest 
of the United States.” He expressed the 
hope that his committee would “adhere to 
its former position of not approving the 
bill.” He added, “This ts nct the time to 
spend a billion dollars on something that 
will be frozen over 5 months of the year.” 

Certainly Congress is not going to approve 
a billion-dollar expenditure for such a 
dubious project, but the joker is that Mr. 
Truman is asking only $20,000,000 at this 
time. For Federal flood insurance, the re- 
quest is a piddling $1,000,000, and for Fed- 
eral aid to schools the initial request is 
$300,000,000. 

But all these, and many others, are what 
are termed “foot-in-the-door programs.” 
Once embarked upon, they can hardly be 
abandoned. And they tend to grow like 
snowballs on a down-hill drag. 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES h/ 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN cf Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as long as we remain on the de- 
fensive and communism is cn the of- 
fensive in the coid war, Staiin has no 
fears. Under such an arrangement ob- 
viously Stalin will either stand still cr 
make gains on the strategic front but 
there is no possibility of his being forced 
to retreat. 

In a football game if the other team 
carries the ball all the time the bect you 
can hope for is a scoreless tie—you can 
never win the game. 

I include, herewith, an article which 
appeared in the February 16, 1952, issue 
ef the Pittsburgh Press. This article 
shows how strongly Stalin fears teing 
rut on the defensive: 

KrReEMLIN MasSTER MIND FrarS Most WEST 
May THROW Him ON DEFENSIVE 
(By David Snell) 

“The war for the overthrow of the inter- 
naticnal bourgeoisie,” wrote Lenin,“* * * 
is a hundred times more difficult, prolonged, 
and complicated than the most stubborn of 
ordinary wars between estates.” 

The legions of the Kremlin are pounding 
along the road of corquest that courses 
through Asia and the Middle East. 

But they do not march as conqucring 
heroes, in the immaculate rectangles of dress 
parade. Instead, they stalk in the shadows 
of master conspiracy. 

And they are winning. 

The United States is officially committed 
to a belief that the Communist world carries 
within its bloodstream the germs of fatal 
illness. 

In 1947, George F. Kennan, as the author 
of the famous “X” article in the magazine, 
Foreign Affairs, projected for the United 
States “a policy of firm containment, de- 
signed to confront the Russians with un- 
alterable counterforce at every point where 
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they show signs of encroaching upon the 
interests of a peaceful and stable world.” 
STALIN KNEW 

Years earlier, almost in anticipation of 
tuch words, Stalin had written: 

“Others think that the Socialist cffensive 
is a headicng march forward * * * the 
muddieheads * * * do not understand 
the class nature of the attack. * * * Don 
Quixote also imagined he was attacking 
enemies when he attacked windmills. But 
we know he got only a bruised head.” 

When the article appeared Mr. Kennan 
was chief of the policy planning staff of the 
State Department. On December 26, 1951, 
President Truman appointed him Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow. The Kremlin announced 
that the appointment was acceptable. 

OVERNIGHT CHANGE 

In formulating our containment policy, 
Mr. Kennan wrote: 

“If disunity were ever to seize and paralyze 
the (Communist) party, the chaos and weak- 
ness cf Russian society would be revealed in 
forms beyond description. * * * Soviet 
Russia might be changed overnight from one 
of the strongest to one of the weakest and 
most pitiable of national societies. * * *° 

“The possibility remains—and in the opin- 
ion of the writer it is a strong one—that 
Soviet power * * * bears within itself 
the seeds of its own decay, and that the 
sprouting of the seeds is well advanced.” 

But even as Mr. Kennan was writing of 
the sprouting of seeds, the Soviet Union was 
reaping a harvest. 

The Chinese revolution had become a ter- 
rible reality. Two years and five months 
after the appearance of the “X” article, the 
Nationalist Government of China fied the 
mainland. In that tragic hour the Soviet 
world doubled its strength. 


WISHFUL THINKING 


Meanwhile, wishful thinking remained 
an ingredient of American planning. It was 
an ingredient that was to manifest itself 
often and in curious ways. 

As late as April 1951, with the horror of 
Korea full upon us, Mr. Kennan, in another 
article in the magazine Foreign Affairs, found 
it possible to say: 

“To what extent China can really be said 
to be part of the Soviet system we do not 
know. * © °%” 

Here, in effect we are invited to settle 
into an easy chair, light up a pipe, and 
dream of the possibility that Mao Tse-tung 
will become a Tito. The fact is, as yester- 
day's article demonstrated, there is more 


than a reasonable doubt even that Tito is a 
Tito. 


The previous year, even as Communist 
artillery pounded American troops ir Korea, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, in an ad- 
dress to the United Nations, conjured up the 
old vision of a peace-loving, good-neighbor 
Soviet Union. 

“This perspective takes into account the 
possibility,” he said, “that the Soviet Govern- 
ment may not be inherently and unalterably 
committed to standing in the way of peace, 
and that it may some day accept a live-and- 
let-live policy. * * °” 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATION 


“Some modifications of their aggressive 
policies may follow, if they recognize that 
the best interests of the Soviet Union re- 
quire a cooperative relationship With the 
world.” 

The previous year, 1949, in his letter of 
transmittal accompanying the State Depart- 
ment’s white paper on China, Mr. Acheson 
wrote: 

“We will not help the Chinese or our- 
selves by basing our policy on wishful think- 
ing.” 


But with the very next sentence, look what 
turned up: 


‘ 
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“We continue to believe that, however 
tragic may be the immediate future of China 
* * * ultimately the profound civiliza- 
tion and the democratic individualism of 
China will reassert themselves and she will 
throw off the foreign yoke.” 


COMMUNIST ANSWER 


Such has been the pattern of American 
official thinking. The Communists have an 
answer. In a new Communist Party pam- 
phlet, the Soviet theoretician E. A. Dunay- 
eva writes: 

“One of the gravest blunders the Hitlerites 
committed was their banking on the break- 
down of the commonwealth of Soviet na- 
tions.” 

The nature of Stalin’s creeping war is such 
that he has no fear of our efforts at con- 
tainment, which he regards—as his comment 
quoted above makes clear—as only a quix- 
otic gesture toward a windmill. 

Writing of the ebb and flow of revolution, 
Staiin teaches that communism is fluid and 
cannot be contained. The State Department 
hopes to make communism hold still, but 
Stalin tells us it is always in stages of ad- 
vance or retreat, and never stationary. 

What, then, does Stalin fear? He fears 
being thrown on the defensive. In the book 
Leftwing Communisn, Lenin writes: 

“Once the insurrection has begun it is 
necessary to act with the greatest determi- 
naiion, and, at all costs, on the offensive. 
The defense is the death of every armed 
rising.” 

CRUCIAL YEARS 


Therein Lenin gives away a vital Com- 
munist secret, but the free world has disre- 
garded it almost completely. 

We ignored it in China in the crucial years 
1946 and 1947, when we cut off aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek while the Communist armies actu- 
ally were on the defensive and threatened 
with annihilation. 

We ignored it in Korea, when China was 
permitted to attack without being forced to 
defend her own territory. 

We are ignoring it in the rest of Asia and 
the Middle East, where Communist revolu- 
tions are on the offensive, in the convenient 
absence of effective counterrevolutionary 
acts on our part. 

The lone exception was the American pro- 
gram for Greece and Turkey, by which Presi- 
dent Truman’s short-lived get-tough policy 
deait the Soviet Union one of the few total 
setbacks it has experienced. 

Given freely and with no strings attached, 
our aid to Greece ard Turkey smashed two 
Communist revolutions—by throwing them 
on the defensive. 


SHOWING OF WEAKNESS 


But with the formuiation of the contain- 
ment policy the State Department backed 
gradually away from the get-tough policy. 

Mr. Kennan wrote that our “demands on 
Russian policy should be put forward in such 
a manner as to leave the way open for a 
compliance not too detrimental to Russian 
prestige.” 

In other words, we returned to the old prac- 
tice of failing, as Lenin put it, “to act with 
the greatest determination.” 

Any such failure, or any showing of weak- 
ness or indecision, serves only to spur the 
Communists to greater boldness. Lenin 
wrote: 

“The decisive battle may be fully matured 
when all the class forces hostile to us have 
become sufficiently confused * * * when 
all the vacillating, wavering, unsteble, inter- 
mediate elements * * * have sufficiently 
ae ae themselves through their 
practical bankruptcy. 

“Then, indeed, revolution is ripe; then, 
indeed * * * our is assured.” 

These articles have exposed the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union and the weapons 
with which communism fights its battles. 














They have laid bare Stalin’s blueprint 
for world conquest as he himself drafted it. 
They have exposed our own mistakes as 
Stalin sees them. 


COURSE STILL PURSUED 


They have demonstrated that Stalin’s plan 
is and has been constant—and that it under- 
lies all actions of the Communist movement. 

A course having been mapped out, Stalin 
wrote: “It must be pursued no matter what 
cifficulties and complications may be en- 
countered on the road.” 

The articles have demonstrated that the 
course mapped out by Stalin is being pur- 
sued—and is meeting with success at every 
turn. 

But, most important, the articles have 
revealed Stalin’s greatest fear: The fear of 
being thrown on the defensive. 

It still is within the power of the free 
world to seize the initiative. It still is with- 
in the power cf the free world to force Stalin 


to go on the defensive—politically as well 
as militarily. 


But the hour is late. 





Canada’s Role in Seawcy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD /\ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article en- 
titled “Canada’s Role in Seaway,” taken 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
and the Evenings News of February 2, 
1952: 


Canapa’s ROLE InN SEAWAY 


Under the 1941 agreement between the 
United States and Canadian Governments 
which Congress is now being pressured to 
ratify, a total of $-87,465,0C0 would be spent 
in the International Rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River for the proposed 27-foot channel, 
according to the Army engineers. It is this 
section that serves as the international 
boundary between the two countries. It is 
here that the controversial hydroelectric 
plant would be constructed. 

Of this sum, the United States would 
pay $475,356,000 and Canada wou'd pay only 
$112,109,000. This country would completely 
pay for the building cf the power plant, al- 
thcugh the two countries would share equal- 
ly in the power. All Canada wculd pay for 
would be the equipment and machinery for 
its half of the plant, amounting to $78,394,- 
C00. The remainder of its $112,109,000 con- 
ribution would go for the rehabilitation of 
two Canadian towns, affected by the works, 
and the acquisition of Canadian lands. 

Now, the significance cf the statement that 
Canada “will build the waterway alone,” lies 
in the fact that, if Canada can get an 
arrangement with either New York State or 
the Federal Government to join in on the 
power plant, Canada will pay its fuil half of 
the cost of that plant in addition to build- 
ing the locks on its side of the river. Of 
course, it will also pay for the navigation 
works in Canada from the Rapids to Mon- 
treal and for the improvements in the Wel- 
land Canai which it would also do under the 
joint arrangement. Its bill for half of the 
power plant would be around $235,000,000, 
instead of the $112,109,000 under the joint 
agreement. 

The Canadian plan would extend the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway to Lake Erie 
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ports, giving the small group of steel opera- 
tors the subsidized route for which they have 
asked to move their Labrador ore to Great 
Lakes plants. 

Mr. Truman seems committed to this alter- 
native plan if Congress doesn't ratify the 
joint agreement. Obviously, that plan is 
preferable from the standpoint of American 
taxpayers. 

But in carrying it out, he faces the dilem- 
ma of surrendering to Governor Dewey which 
means letting New York State have the power, 
as has long been contemplated, or of sticking 
with the Federal power bureaucrats who want 
the power plant as a means of creating an- 
other TVA. 

It might be said that his insistence upon 
Congress ratifying the agreement is to get 
him out of this dilemma. Under this pro- 
cedure, the Federal power bureaucrats hope 
to prevail. 


Why We Are in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 35 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, in this pe- 
riod of high controversy and confusion 
on many vital issues facing the American 
people, it is always refreshing to find 
expressions which cut through the fog 
and state clearly something that is easily 
confused. I am including uerewith an 
editorial published in a recent issue of 
the Guthrie (Okla.) Daily Leader, en- 
titled, “Why We Are in Korea,” which 
is one of the most lucid expressions on 
the subject I have ever read. I think all 
fair-minded people will find this state- 
ment of interest and a real help in keep- 
ing the basic truth of this difficulty in 
mind, The editorial follows: 


Wuy WE'RE IN Korea 


Among countless Americans there is today 
&@ great doubt that we should be fighting in 
Korea. The feeling seems to be that it’s all 
a horrible mistake, that notbing has come 
of it, and nothing will. 

You even hear it said in some places that 
the economic prosperity we now enjoy is 
being “fed by the blood of our boys dying 
in Korea.” 

General Ridgway, Supreme United Nations 
Commahder in the Par East, sought the other 
day to give answer to this swelling doubt. 

To an audience in Tokyo, he declared: 

“It seems to be deplorable that with all we 
cherish ultimately at stake, with enslave- 
ment of body and mind instead of freedom 
for both as the eventual issue, there should 
still be questioning at home as to why we are 
im Koren. ° °-° 


“The lessons learned through General 
Washington at Valley Forge have been taught 
us again along the Rhine, the Elbe, the Nak- 
tong, and the Han. 

“If the United States is to be effective, if 
coilective decency is triumph over group 


uld be to acknowledge “as sterile every 


sacrifice America has made since it obtained 
independence.” 

Is there really no point in the Korean 
fighting? 

Because of cur entry into the war on that 
muddy peninsula, the Communists have been 
denied the fruits of their aggression. They 
have not won South Korea. Instead they 
have lost part of North Korea. 

TIlundreds of thousands of Reds and un- 
told tons of equipment, all of which might 
have been employed later in other new ag- 
gressions, have now been destroyed. 

The Communists, from the North Koreans 
on up to their masters in Moscow, have 
thereby been shown that aggression against 
the free world does not pay. We not only 
have resisted their active military depreda- 
tions, we and our allies the world around 
have rearmed on a substantial scale in 
readiness for any further Communist ven- 
tures. 

Because of this stout rearmament, because 
of our successful repulse of the Reds in 
Korea, the Communists have made no fresh 
moves across the borders of free land. For 
mearly 2 years we have watched for these 
moves. But our own courageous response 
to the Korean attack appears to have had 
tremendous effect. 

In the judgment of many sober military 
minds, the likelihood of general war with 
Ru:sia is today smaller than a year or two 
ago. And they give to Korea and its after- 
math of resurgent defense activity the lion’s 
share of credit for this hopeful circumstance. 

How it is possible then to suggest that 
the heavy sacrifice of our men in Korea is 
without purpose? 

Aggression allowed to go unchecked in 
Korea would have spread to other parts of 
Asia. 

A yielding attitude there would have in- 
fected the whole free-world community with 
& mood of supine resignation to the progress 
of the Communist band wagon. The power 
of Russia would have been mightily en- 
hanced, and the dangers of our liberty cor- 
respondingly enlarged. 

The doubters cannot truly believe the 
Korear war is useless, 

Is freedom useless? 


Hungarian Independence Day _ | 


2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of this House to the 
centennial celebrations of Hungarian in- 
dependence which is now being observed 
in ceremonies all over this country. 

Between now and next July it is esti- 
mated that a million Americans of Hun- 
garian ancestry will join in these cele- 
brations, which mark the anniversary of 
the days when, under Louis Kossuth, the 
Liberator, Hungary threw off the ty- 
rant’s yoke. 

The freedom which Kossuth won for 
his native land was short-lived, but the 
flame he kindled in the hearts of his 
countrymen has outlived the tyrants, and 
will surely one day flare up in a great 
liberating fire that will finally set these 
heroic people free. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out par- 
ticularly that, in celebrating the anni- 
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versary of their homeland’s independ- 
ence, our American neighbors of Hun- 
garian descent have joined in a great, 
humanitarian undertaking on behalf of 
a@ cause which is the cause of all man- 
kind. They have pledged themselves 
to give 100,000 pints of blood in honor 
of America and in memory of Louis Kos- 
suth. 

No more convincing expression of their 
devotion to this country and the human- 
itarian principles for which it stands 
could be conceived. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that 
this House take note of the celebrations 
marking Hungarian independence; that 
we applaud the unquenchabie spirit of 
freedom which motivates these celebra- 
tions, and that we join with our neigh- 
bors of Hungarian extraction in hoping 
that the tyranny which now holds Hun- 
gary in subjugation will soon be over- 
thrown. 


Foot-and-Mouth Outbreak in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES / 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


UNITED STATES OBSERVER REPORTS ON Foort- 
AND-MoOUTH OUTBREAK IN CANADA 


Dr. M. 8. Shahan, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture's Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, has returned from 10 days in 
Canada where, at the request of the Cana- 
dian Government, he assisted in confirming 
the presence of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Dr. Shahan reports that the Canadian De- 
partment of Agriculture is organizing its 
efforts to carry out measures to contain and 
eradicate the disease in the face of extreme- 
ly adverse weather conditions. 

Slaughter and burial of infected and ex- 
posed animals are proceeding despite diffi- 
culties of frozen ground and snow. The first 
burial pit was dug through 5% feet of frost 
in heavy soil. With the best engineering 
equipment, digging the first 3 feet took 30 
hours, an operation that normally would re- 
quire about 5 hours. The Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expressed the hope that 
the infected and exposed animals already 
discovered would be underground within the 
next few days. 

In addition to the hardships of digging 
burial pits, the winter weather and snow- 
drifts are seriously handicapping transpor- 
tation within the quarantine area. Also, 
the foot-and-mouth disease virus can re- 
main dormant in a frozen condition, thus 
making it difficult to be sure disinfection has 
been complete until after the spring thaw. 

An area including 11 municipalities ‘is now 
under quarantine. (One municipality ts 
composed of nine townships.) Not all farms 
and ranches in that area have been inspect- 
ed, but no additional infected premises 
have been discovered since the original 22 
were announced, according to Dr. Shahan. 
Reports of suspicious conditions outside the 
quarantine zone are being investigated. 
However, the extent of the spread of the dis- 
ease cannot be fully determined until re- 
peated inspections have been made through- 
out the area. 
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Dr. Shahan described inspection opera- 
tions as dificult under existing conditions. 
Veterinary inspectors in their rounds are re- 
quired to wear rubber clothing which must 
be disinfected with a lye solution when they 
enter or leave each premise. In the bitter 
cold, their outer garments become solid sheets 
of ice after each disinfection process. 

Rigid restrictions have been established to 
control the movement of animals and ani- 
mal products, including milk and food, to 
and from the infected premises within the 
quarantine zone. Road controls and disin- 
fection stations for trucks are being set up 
to enforce these restrictions. 

Dr. Shahan stated that, according to 
available evidence, the disease has probably 
existed in the affected area since early De- 
cember. It was not recognizec immediately 
because its early manifestations were ex- 
tremely mild and not typical of foot-and- 
mouth disease. First diagnoses confused the 
infection with vesicular stomatitis, a disease 
with external symptoms similar to foot-and- 
mouth disease. However, as the virus passed 
from animal to animal and from herd to 
herd, the virulence of the disease increased, 
and its identifying characteristics became ap- 
parent. Dr. Shahan said that the original 


source of the outbreak has not been de- - 


termined, but several possibilities are being 
investigated by Canadian authorities. 

Efforts to prevent the disease from enter- 
ing this country were begun as soon as the 
announcement was made that foot-and- 
mouth disease existed in Canada. The border 
was promptly closed to all Canadian imports 
of domestic ruminants and swine and the 
fresh meats from these animals. Restric- 
tions were imposed controlling the importa- 
tion of other animal products and materials, 
such as hay and straw, that might be con- 
taminated. Prohibited live animals and 
meats that crossed the border before the 
ban was imposed are being traced. For ex- 
ample, one shipment of partially cured hams 
from a packing company in the area of Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, has been traced and is 
being boned and processed to destroy any 
virus that might have been present. The 
fact that transportation routes, by truck and 
rail, often cross and recross the Canadian 
and United States border adds to the diffi- 
culty in bringing movement of restricted 
products to a halt. 


Another Danger Signal 14 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON N 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted, I insert 
an editorial from the Washington News 
of March 11, which clearly substan- 
tiates my vote against the ill-advised, 
bankrupt, give-away progrem of last 
year called the mutual! security program. 
It should be strong evidence against the 
recent proposal of the President: 

ANOTHER DANGER SIGNAL 

Last year, upon his return to the United 
States, Gen. Mouglas MacArthur warned 
against rearming Europe to the neglect of 


Asia, when both continents face a common 
danger. 

Now a Frenchman, Gen. Charies de Gaulle, 
has hoisted the same warning signal, urging 
& world pact to unite Europe, Africa, and Asia 
against Communist imperialism. 


So many other eminent military men have 
expressed similar views that one wonders 
who drafted the foreign assistance section of 
President Truman's so-called mutual security 
program. A review of that program supports 
the charge of a London magazine, which de- 
clared the Atlantic Pact appears to be largely 
a device to “keep dollars flowing across the 
Atiantic,” with very little regard for the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. 

There are two full-scale wars going on in 
Asia—one in Indochina, the other in Korea. 
The Communists are winning the first, and 
the Allies are willing to settle the second one 
for a stalemate. Mr. Truman proposes to 
limit our assistance to this general area to 
$611,000,000. But he is prepared to spend 
nearly 10 times as much in Europe, where 
there isn’t any shooting, and where the 
Communist threat is treated with relative 
indifference. This is utterly unrealistic, not 
to employ a stronger term. 

Again and again the President has stressed 
our need of allies. Need them we surely do. 
But where do we need them most, and soon- 
est? In Asia, where we are fighting with 
our backs to the wall? Or in Europe, where 
the fighting hasn't begun? 

Most of the $611,000,000 is to be divided be- 
tween Indochina and the Chinese National- 
ists on Formosa, with the remainder going 
to the Philippines and Siam. This is about 
the amount that France alone received last 
year. The allocation for Indochina probably 
is too little, as well as too late. The less 
than $300,000,000 the Formosa Chinese are 
likely to get won't go far toward arming 
500,000 troops, to say nothing of giving them 
needed air support. The mutual aid pro- 
gram is silent on the subject of Japan; 
presumably, the strongest potential ally in 
Asia is to be left out of the picture for 
at least another year. 

The term “potential” as applied to Japan 
is a proper reservation. If the Japanese 
situation is bungled as badly as the Ger- 
man problem has been, the Japanese may 
not want to have any part of us, by the 


time we make up our minds what we want 
of them. 


Americans Are Fortunate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


c OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesddy, February 27, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include, 
herewith, an editorial written by June 
Goetze in the Hillsboro (Oreg.) Argus: 

AMERICANS ARE FORTUNATE 

Americans don't know how fortunate they 
are. We're more convinced than ever after 
talking to a series of men from others coun- 
tries within the last 2 weeks. 

Adventures of some of them hardly more 
than 29 years old sound fantastic to an 
American, but to them are grim reality. 

Imagine yourself as a 10-year-old watching 
your teacher killed before your eyes for sing- 
ing your national anthem. Or imagine 
yourself as a 19-year-old fleeing your coun- 
try with four other Bc~ Scouts, unable even 
to say goodbye to your parents. This hap- 
pened in Czechoslovakia. 

Or imagine seeing children kept in the 
custody of Communists most of their waking 
hours, being indoctrinated with the teach- 
ings of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. Or hear- 
ing children told their prayers to God go 
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unanswered—only a prayer to Uncle Joe 
Stalin can bring them what they want. This 
is Hungary. 

Or imagine yourself being able to get only 
a shallow education so you cannot compete 
with those from your mother country. Or 
knowing there is no reason to learn to drive 
a car, for only the very wealthy can ever 
afford one. This is Gold Coast, West Africa. 

Or imagine watching your land torn apart 
by French forces fighting communism and 
national troops seeking independence. This 
is Viet Nam. 

Or imagine fleeing to Formosa ahead of 
Red troops, and seeing traditional friend- 
ships with your country change to suspicion 
and distrust. This is China. 

Or imagine trying to rebuild your newly 
independent land bereft of roads and bridges 
after it became a theater of flerce warfare. 
Or helping formulate a sound economy for 
a country virtually without industry and de- 
pendent upon manual labor and oxen in its 
farming. This is Burma. 

Does this give you some idea of what might 
have been your fate had you been born else- 
where? 

But perhaps even those wko have under- 
gone so much are being faced with still 
greater dangers. 

The young man from Viet Nam tells us not 
to consider the Ho Chi-minh forces as Com- 
munist, because only a small percentage of 
them are. But experience has shown that 
Communists are eager to seize upon local 
grievances and champion popular causes to 
get a toehold. Then, cancerlike, their in- 
fluence grows until there is no hope for cure. 

Communists are content to be the van- 
guard, the leaders, of the masses who follow 
them seeking freedom, only to find another 
type of enslavement. 

Burma, with its growing problem of ab- 
sentee ownership of land, looks to its ages- 
old Buddhism as a defense against com- 
munism. But communism which funda- 
mentally denounces religion as the opiate 
of the people, has been known to soft-pedal 
this tenet and allow churches to continue 
temporarily while it gains strength on prom- 
ises of agrarian reform. 

We hope that people everywhere can be 
made to see like the lad from Hungary that 
communism is not merely a political phe- 
nomenon. It engulfs minds, bodies, and 
souls of its victims. 

In view of what others have suffered in 
recent years, we Americans have all the more 
reason to be thankful for our land of free- 
dom and opportunity. 


Secrecy Must Be Preserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


coum ON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial printed in the San Francisco 
News on March 6, 1952. The editorial 
supports a recent ruling by United States 
District Judge Louis E. Goodman, of 
the northern California district. Judge 
Goodman’s ruling was designed to pre- 
serve the integrity of our Federal grand 
jury system and I concur wholehearted- 
ly in the editorial’s objective appraisal 
and defense of the ruling. 
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It is reassuring to see waters which 
have been muddied and fouled-up for 
some time finally clearing. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Secrecy Must BE PRESERVED 


One new rule around the Federal grand 
jury room will win solid popular support, 
once it is fully understood. 

We refer to the rule laid down by Judge 
Louis E. Goodman, designed to preserve 
secrecy of grand jury investigations. 

Under this rule, unauthorized persons will 
be kept away from the grand jury room. 
Witnesses will be isolated. There will be an 
attempt to keep both their identities and 
the nature of their testimony secret. 

Jurors are not to talk to unauthorized 
persons as to events in the grand jury room 
and are to report to Judge Goodman “any 
attempt by any person who, under any pre- 
tense whatever, addresses such jurors for 
the purpose of or with intent to gain any 
information of any kind concerning the 
proceedings of the jury. * * *” 

Absolute secrecy is fundamental to the 
grand jury system if the routine decencies 
and ordinary rights of citizens are to be re- 
8 . 
This is true because a grand jury deals in 
rumors, reports, suspicions and fears, even 
ordinary community gossip. 

It is the job of the grand jurors to sort 
out the substance from all this in the effort 
to determine whether a formal accusation 
should be made against a citizen. 

If an indictment is returned, the evidence 
considered by the grand jurors will be spread 
on the public records in due time. If the 
reports and gossip are found to be without 
substance, that is, or should be, the end of it. 

A citizen innocent of wrongdoing should 
not be subjected to public scorn on grand 
jury rumors from which he has no chance 
to defend himself. Even if the citizen is 
guilty, he has the right under our law to a 
fair and public trial with complete freedom 
to present his side of the case. 

Whatever reservations we have had on 
some of Judge Goodman’s opinfons respect- 
ing powers of grand juries, we believe he is 
on sound ground and agree with him entirely 
in his stand on the matter of secrecy. 

Indeed we find no disagreement on this 
point in the opinions of other Federal judges 
or authorities who have been quoted recently 
in the controversy over grand jury powers. 

We hope Judge Goodman’s rule is enforced 
to the letter. It must be if confidence in 
the dignity and fairness of our judicial sys- 
tem is to be maintained. 





Steel: Brazil’s Volta Redonda Miils Con- 
tinue Expansicn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS a | 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT V 
OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
news story on the signing, today, of 
agreements for a $25,000,000 Export-Im- 
port Bank loan to the Brazilian National 
Steel mills at Volta Redonda. Joint Bra- 
zilian-United States financing estab- 
lished these mills during World War II, 
and I believe the records it has estab- 
lished merit the consideration and at- 
tention of the Members of Congress. 
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The article follows: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Brazilian 
Government officials today signed contracts 
guaranteeing a $25,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank loan to the Brazilian National Steel 
mills at Volta Redonda which is expected to 
expand steel production in that country to 
about a million tons annually. 

The contracts were signed at the Export- 
Import Bank by Mr. Mario da Camara, head 
of the Brazilian Treasury delegation in New 
York, accompanied by Gen. Sylvio Raulino 
de Oliveira, president of the Brazilian Na- 
tional Steel Co. Herbert E. Gaston, presi- 
dent of the bank, and other officials were also 
present. 

Declaring that the loan will be “spent 
mostly on new machinery, equipment, and 
services in the United States,” General Oli- 
veira said that “it will start Brazil on the 
way to an output of a million tons of steel 
annually within the next few years.” 

The loan has a Brazilian counterpart of 
the same amount, or $25,000,000, raised by 
domestic financing, which will take care of 
those expansion requirements which can be 
met in Brazil, he stated. 

The Volta Redonda steel mills, operated by 
the Brazilian National Steel Co. (Companhia 
Siderugica Nacional), are the biggest and 
best equipped in Latin America, with an 
annual steel output of around 465,000 metric 
tons (512,000 short tons), more than half 
of Brazil’s total. 

Located on the Paraiba River on the Cen- 
tral do Brasil Railway which runs between 
Rio and Sao Paulo, Volta Redonda was estab- 
lished during Worid War II by joint Brazilian 
and United States financing. Steel produc- 
tion began June 23, 1946. 

New expansion planned with the aid of the 
present loan from the Export-Import Bank 
will enable an eventual output of around a 
million tons a year by Volta Redonda alone, 
but immediate expansion contemplated by 
the present financing by the Bank and Brazil- 
fan counterpart funds will increase produc- 
tion by about 280,000 tons. 

Although Brazil has the highest grade iron 
ore in the world, averaging more than 69 
percent metal content, it still imports some 
35 to 40 percent of its finished steel needs. 
Consumption is already estimated at over a 
million and one-half tons annually and is 
growing fast. 

General Oliveira, president of the Brazilian 
National Steel Co., which is jointly owned by 
Government and private shareholders, is a 
metallurgical engineer who studied in France, 
Germany, Belgium, a :d other European steel- 
producing countries. From 1941 to 1946, he 
was head of the Brazilian steff which worked 
in Cleveland with representatives of the 
many United States firms concerned with the 
development of the project. 

Under his administration, Vclta Redonda’s 
output of steel ingots, piz iron and rolled 
steel has increased considerably more than 
installed capacity of production. 

“Rolled steel produced by Volta Redonda in 
1951,” General Oliveira revealed, “amounted 
to 342,560 metric tons, an increase of nearly 
20 percent over 1950. This year, planned 
production of rolled steel is 460,000 metric 
tons.” 

The following table in metric' tons shows 
Redonda’s production of iron and steel in 
the past 5 years: 








Bars Pig iron Rolled stee- 
SONG Scie cail 144, 879 175, 672 89, 688 
ORS acid 243,736} 224,025 197, 545 
ek: coset 302,368 | 192.774 228, 889 
i iecetaasdeeatennd 420, 188 330, 062 27, 168 
ES 465, 032 342, 087 342, 561 


“The mills have been operating at a profit 
for the past 3 years, despite increasing out- 
lay for cxpansion,” General Oliveira stated. 
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“Dividends are paid out to shareholders, aver- 
aging 8 percent for ordinary shares and 6 
percent for preferred stock.” 

Byproducts produced by the mills include 
coke, benzol, toluol, xilol, motor fuels, crude 
tars, ammonium sulphates, pitch naphtha- 
lene, disinfectant, creosote, and other arti- 
cles which Brazil would otherwise have to 
import. 

Annual sales on the Brazilian market by 
Volta Redonda, which supplies a great part 
of domestic needs in the steel-processing 
industries, run well above $60,000,000. 











The Katyn Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA A) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
a American Journal of March 8, 


Guest EprrorIaL: CHURCHILL Mum on KaTYN 
(By Julius Epstein) 


Prime Minister Churchill does not wish to 
make any statement on the Katyn massacre, 
now being investigated by the American 
Congress, it was learned by this writer. 

The Prime Minister’s intention was re- 
vealed in a letter of February 18, signed by 
K. D. Jamieson, second secretary of the 
British Embassy in Washington, and ad- 
dressed to this reporter. 

Mr. Jamieson’s letter reads as follows: 

“We have been asked to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of January 22 to the 
Prime Minister about the Katyn massacre. 

“Mr. Churchill does not wish to make a 
statement on this subject but has asked us 
to thank you for your letter. 

“K. D. JAMIESON, 
“Second Secretary.” 


Mr. Churchill’s silence is all the more sur- 
prising since he probably not only knows the 
whole truth about the Katyn massacre of 
more than 4,000 Polish officers on Russian 
soil—the greatest military crime in modern 
history—but also refers to it in his fifth 
volume of his memoirs, Closing the Ring. 

There are two remarks in that book, re- 
ferring to the murder of prisoners of war by 
the Soviets. On page 361, Churchill reports 
a@ conversation he had with Stalin in Tehran. 
He writes: 

“He (Stalin) said that there were many 
toilers in the German divisions who fought 
under orders. When he (Stalin) asked Ger- 
man prisoners who came from the laboring 
classes (such is the record, but he probably 
meant Communist Party) why they fought 
for Hitler, they replied that they were carry- 
ing out orders. He (Stalin) shot such pris- 
oners.” 

This is the first time the ‘vorld has been 
informed through a reliable source that 
Stalin admitted having murdered prisoners 
of war, in this case German prisoners of war. 

Churchill’s report has never been denied 
by Soviet officials. There can be no doubt 
about its accuracy. 

The other reference deals directly with the 
Katyn massacre. It is a top secret memo- 
randum by Churchill, addressed to the For- 
eign Secretary, Mr. Eden. The memoran- 
dum is printed on page 691 of Closing the 
Ring, and reads: 
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“JANUARY 30, 1944. 
“I think Sir Owen O’Malley should be asked 
very secretly to express his opinion on the 
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Katyn Wood inquiry. How does the argu- 
ment about the length of time the birch 
trees had grown over the graves fit in with 
this new tale. 

“Did anybody look at the birch trees?” 

Churchill wrote this memorandum 6 days 
after the Soviet Government had released 
its official report, called “Statement of the 
Special Commission for the Investigation of 
the Circumstances of the Shooting of Polish 
Officers, Prisoners of War, in the Katyn Forest 
by the German Fascist invaders.” 

In this “statement” the Soviet Govern- 
ment tried to refute the German report and 
the protocol signed by 12 international scien- 
tists who had visited Katyn in 1943. Among 
the evidence dug up by the Germans and the 
international commission was the well estab- 
lished fact that the perpetrators of the mas- 
sacre had planted pines—not birches—on 
the mass graves to cover up the crime. The 
microscopic examination of the pines showed 
that they were 5 years old and had been 
transplanted 3 years before the discovery of 
the graves, in other words in 1940, when the 
Katyn territory still was in Soviet Russian 
possession. 

Mr. Churchill obviously knew all about the 
German report and therefore asked the For- 


eign Secretary to have Sir O'Malley express ~ 


his opinion about the “new tale” advanced 
by the Soviets in their statement of January 
1944. Churchill’s memorandum cannot be 
interpreted but in the sense that he did not 
believe in the Russian’s statement. At that 
time—January 1944—Churchill must have 
known the whole truth about the Katyn 
mescacre from the Polish government-in- 
exile. He had many talks with the Polish 
officials in London, especially with Mr. Miko- 
lajcezyk. They kept the British Government 
as well as our State Department fully in- 
formed. But, at that time, neither the Brit- 
ish nor the American Government dared to 
sp3ak out egainst Stalin who was considered 
to be a “gallant ally.” 

Today, the American Congress is investi- 
gating Katyn. The House of Representa- 
tives adopted unanimously H. R. 390, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1951. By this act, a select seven 
members comm ttee was created to investi- 
gate the ghastly crime. It is the first time 
in American histcry that Congress undertook 
to investigate a crime committed on foreign 
soil. 

On January 22, President Truman received 
the seven members of the congressional 
Katyn Committee. Mr. Truman solemnly 
pledged complete cooperation. When the 
chairman of the committee, Representative 
Ray J. MapDEN, asked the President that he 
direct various Government agencies to release 
all information, records, and data in their 
files, pertaining to the Katyn massacre, Mr. 
Truman said he already had given such in- 
structions to the heads of various Govern- 
ment departments. 

It was in the light of these developments 
that this writer asked Mr. Churchill to make 
a statement on the Katyn Forest massacre. 

He declined. 

Why does Churchill keep silent? 


Contested Election Fees Y 
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or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives today agreed to pay 
the attorney fees of a former Repre- 
sentative who contested my election. 


When one’s right to his seat in Congress 
is contested he has no alternative but 
to defend himself. Not being an attor- 
ney, I was forced to hire legal counsel to 
represent me. I do not believe it is fair 
to make the taxpayers pay attorney fees 
for the contestor when the decision of 
the House is made in favor of the con- 
testee. 


In the future, in my opinion, it would 
be advisable for the rules to be changed 
so that those wishing to make a contest 
cannot do so just to collect a fee. I 
realize lawyers must be paid, but I do not 
believe it fair to make it so easy for them. 


The Oaiis Case u U 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY V 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. "RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Glenn 
Tucker, from the Indianapolis News of 
March 8, 1952: 


“OaTis Worst BUNGL=,” Says REPRESENTATIVE 
BEAMER 


(By Glenn Tucker) 


WASHINGTON, March 8.—After battling for 
10 months for the release of William Oatis, 
the Associated Press correspondent impris- 
oned by Czechoslovakia, Representative JoHN 
V. Beamer, Wabash, Ind., Republican, says 
the case is the worst example of diplomatic 
bungling in our history. 

Beamer feels he has got anything but co- 
operation from the State Department in his 
fight to get Oatis out of jail. 

Now he suspects the Department, mindful 
of its experiences with Mrs. Robert Vogeler, 
has gagged Mrs. Oatis so it can handle the 
case in its own creeping way. 

BEeaMER pointed out that in the beginning 
Mrs. Catis was anxious to help in all efforts 
looking to the release of her husband. More 
recently, he said, she apparently has been 
frightened into silence by the State Depart- 
ment. 

“Let me explain this more fully,” he con- 
tinued. “Robert Vogeler, who visited me re- 
cently, spent 17 months in a Hungarian 
prison. He asserted that the credit for 
freeing him should go to Mrs. Vogeler, not 
to the State Department. She put contin- 
uous pressure on the Department. If she 
had not done so, probably nothing would 
have happened. 

“M-s. Oatis is now staying with her mother 
in St. Paul, Minn. When the Vogelers were 
in that city they called Mrs. Oatis on the 
telephone. The story, as I get it is that Mrs. 
Oatis’ mother answered and when Vogeler 
mentioned his name she hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

“Later, I was told, a newspaperman made 
inquiry about this, and was informed that 
Mrs. Oatis did not want to talk with any- 
body, on the advice of the State Department. 
It looks like the De t has put a 
muzzle on Mrs. Oatis to protect itself against 
the kind of pressure which proved so ef- 
fective in the case of Vogeler.” 

What the Department has accomplished 
through its gentle economic pressure against 
Czechoslovakia is not impressive. A resolu- 
tion by Beamer was adopted last summer 
with one dissent in the House and none in 
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the Senate. It called for a severance of trade 
relations with Czechoslovakia. 

According to the Congressman, the De- 
partment did not move with alacrity, but 
in a clumsy way took up the question with 
the international group known as GATT, 
which was to meet in Geneva in September. 
BEeaMER explained that under State Depart- 
ment procedure this country is not allowed 
to run its own business and deal with Czech- 
oslovakia direct. The resolution was in- 
tended to »inch that country financially, by 
stopping our purchases. 

Beamer has kept figures on trade with 
Czechoslovakia. Here is the story: 


United States imports from 
Czechoslovakia: 


United States exports to Czecho- 
slovakia: 


It appears that the Oatis imprisonment is 
putting the shoe on the wrong foot. Instead 
of knocking off imports, it is our sales to 
that country that are drying up. The pinch 
is on us when it was supposed to be on 
Czechoslovakia. 

It is true that a sharper reduction of im- 
ports was noticed late in 1951. The total for 
the last 2 months was $1,131,000, which 
BEAMER says is still high. They involve no 
security items, but rather shoes, gloves, glass- 
ware, candy, canned meats, barley, and 
feathers. 

“What can we do?” asks the Congressman. 
“Congress can only pass resolutions. I am 
considering introducing ancther, asking Am- 
bassador Briggs to come home from Czecho- 
slovakia and report.” 

BEAMER says he is anxious to get new sug- 
gestions. He has written President Truman 

vice, the last time receiving no reply. The 
vepartment sends him letters and contact 
men. What he wants is Oatis. 


Ctate Department Challenges Flood of © 
Communist Literature at Cheap Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or a 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS “° 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of an inquiry to the State Depart- 
ment about a letter from India calling 
attention to the vast supply of Comntu- 
nist literature there “widely available 
and incredibly cheap,” I made inquiry of 
the State Department. Their reply, 
which is appended, went far Seyond the 
scope of the particular situation in India 
and broadly outlined the whole effort of 
the Department to meet the dangerous 
chalienge of Communist literature. It is 
especially gratifying to note that the 
Department is now taking the course of 
enlisting the vast facilities of the Amer- 
ican book publishing industry. 

It is to be emphasized that the plans 
envision “the placement of 20,090,000 
books in foreign commercial channels 
before June 30, 1953, at prices which the 
consumers can afford” and that Asia and 
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the Near East will be the “first points 
of focus.” 

The letter from India, the reply of the 
State Department, and the editorial from 
The Bookseller are all appended: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


February 27, 1952. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javtrs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Javits: Reference is made to 
your communication of February 12, 1952, 
acknowledged by telephone, with which was 
enclosed a clipping of Mrs. Rajee’s article 
A Literary Letter From India, which appeared 
in the New York Times January 6, 1952. 

The t is keenly aware of the 
problem which is presented by the ready 
availability of a vast supply of Communist 
literature in India. Specific and effective 
steps, which I believe will be of interest to 
you, have been taken to meet this problem. 

The United States International] Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Programs 
have laid the groundwork to make available 
in India forceful and accurate material 
which will combat the Soviet propaganda 
program. At the present time, a book trans- 
lation and publication program of primary 

is being undertaken. Numerous 
Foreign Service posts in the area are pro- 
moting th: Iccal publication of such books 
as I Choose Freedom. This Is Russia Uncen- 
sored, The Eagle and the Bear, Darkness at 
Noon, Elections in the U. 8S. S. R., One Who 
Survived, Why I Escaped, The God that Fail- 
ed, and others. 

It is not considered that anti-Communist 
themes alone will meet the needs of the job 
to be accomplished. To give a broader bacis 
of attack, the Department includes in its 
program a series of books which stress a 
positive approach in the presentation of 
Americu.n objectives and attitudes. Exam- 
ples of this type of book are found in Gun- 
ther’s Roosevelt in Retrospect, the Depart- 
ment’s own publication, Our Foreign Policy, 
Hoffman’s Peace Can Be Won, Stern's Capi- 
talism in the United States, and Goslin’s 
Democracy. Most of these books are to be 
published in full-length versions in the 11 
major Indian languages. Also scheduled for 
early production in each of the major lan- 
guages of India are 23 condensations, ranging 
in length from 25,000 to 35,000 words. 

The has produced encouraging 
results. Its full impact has not yet been 
realized, however, because of primitive man- 
ufacturing and distribution facilities of the 
independent Indian publishers who have 
brought out American books in translation. 
The Soviet Government’s foreign-language 
publishing house in Moscow and its con- 
trolied publishing houses in India have en- 
abled the publication and distribution of 
books at prices unrelated to costs, thus ob- 
taining wider and more effective distribution 
of Soviet publications. The Department is 
requesting from the present Congress an 
appropriation which will enable it to help 

the activities of a private nonprofit 
publishing and book-export company. In 
this way it will be possible to produce mate- 
rials, as does the Soviet Government, of 
a high quality at a low price which will be 
within the financial range of persons it is 
desired to reach. 

If the appropriat.on is made, such a com- 
pany, working directly with subsidiaries and 
affiliates abroad, will be able to translate, 
publish, and distribute commercially abroad 
materials which will help establish a firm 
foundation of confidence and respect be- 
tween India and the United States and will 
give affirmative support to freedom. Book 

newsstands, and pavement vendors 


stores, 

will serve as outlets to natives for the books 
which will be chosen for this purpose and 
will be supported to an extent commensurate 


with their to the United States. 
Tle company would, when necessary, be able 


to market at a loss regular American edi- 
tions. The plan has the endorsement cof 
leading officials of the publishing industry 
who have participated in organizational ar- 
rangements. Top-level personnel will be re- 
cruited from the publishing field and from 
leaders of proven ability in the educational 
field. The company will have primary re- 
sponsibility for operations. The Depart- 
ment and the oversea missions, however, will 
give necessary support to facilitate opera- 
tions. Public interest in the program will 
be safeguarced by having policy control reg- 
ulated by the Department through the nego- 
tiation of specific contracts. 

The scope of this program is broad in con- 
cept. The plan envisions the placement of 
at least 20,000,000 books in foreign commer- 
cial channels before June 30, 1953. Most of 
the books will be in native languages and 
will be put on the market at prices which 
the consumers can afford. Asia and the 
Near East, where local publishing facilities 
are for the most part at a piimitive level, 
will be the first points of focus. As exten- 
sive as this undertaking appears, it is only 
an initial step in relation to estimates of 
the publishing industry of its ability to pro- 
duce. It is the type of program which ap- 
plies the technical skill and know-how of 
our free publishing industry to aid in the 
development of publishing facilities in other 
countries in order to build strong bastions 
to help wage the fight to free men’s minds. 

In addition to the translation program and 
other measures which are being taken to 
make American books readily available to 
Indian readers, other United States informa- 
tion (USIE) programs are continually gain- 
ing experience and increased skill in dis- 
covering and developing Indo-American 
bonds of mutual interest and in exposing the 
sham of Communist promises and the dan- 
gers of Communist aggression. 

I would like to cite a few facts to give you 
a picture of the scope of progress in India. 
the USIE newspaper, American Reporter, 
which has a circulation of 270,000 and is 
printed in 9 languages, is one of the most 
outstanding publishing ventures in India. 
USIE films are shown to over 450,000 persons 
each month, and this aucience will be in- 
creased greatly when new mobile units, 
which are now in transit, reach India. A 
number of documentary films, which will 
be exhibited to Indian audiences, are now 
being produced in India. Five excellent 
libraries serve the needs of educated people. 
Both the English and vernacular press re- 
ceive an uninterrupted fiow of feature and 
news releases as well as picture plates. Com- 
ment: from all parts of India indicate the 
importance of the cumulative effectiveness 
of three 30-minute Voice of America broad- 
casts in Hindi, Urdu, and English, which are 
relayed over Radio Ceylon. Under the ex- 
change-of-persons program, approximately 40 
representative Americans will go to India, 
and 133 students and leaders from India will 
be brought to the United States during the 
current year. This is an important contri- 
bution in building a solid foundation for 
Indo-American understanding and friend- 
ship. 

It is believed that this information about 
the scope of the International Information 
Administration program as it is functioning 
in India will serve to.show that the Depart- 
ment is making effective strides in the cam- 
paign of truth, although it is realized that 
there is still a great deal to be accomplished. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. MCFALL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


A Lrrerary Letrer From INDIA 
(By 8. Rajee) 
Bompbay.—"“Red” books are read by more 
and more people in India today. It is not 
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that Indians are becoming more Communist- 
minded or more interested in communism, 
but that these books are widely available— 
and incredibly cheap. The price of Indian- 
made volumes is regularly 10 to 20 times 
higher than Moscow-produced works. And, 
more, under an apparently generous Soviet 
subsidy, these imports are of good quality— 
nicely got up and printed on good paper. 
One of the Communist bargains is Lenin's 
Selected Works, a volume of 600 pages, closely 
printed and well-bound, priced at about 40 
cents. (Sheafs of hundreds of pages from 
the books are available at 20 cents and even 
less.) 

Soviet magazines maintain the same un- 
dercutting price level. And their quality is 
good; they interest all classes of the lit- 
erate—apart from Communists themselves, 
fellow travelers and sympathizers—for at the 
few annas (cents) they cost, they are the 
best bargains on the newsstand today, ex- 
cept perhaps for a very few American maga- 
zines. The fortnightly New Times, the week- 
ly Soviet Union, the bimonthly Soviet 
Woman, and the monthly for intellectuals, 
Soviet Literature, are all well circulated, 
reaching nearly 90 percent of the literate in 
India. 

In addition to the Russian-produced pub- 
lications, there are native-language books 
and periodicals put out by Soviet-subsidized 
agencies in India. The fellow-traveler pub- 
lisher finds in this field a lucrative and steady 
source of income. Occasionally the non- 
Red and nonpink publisher is approached 
deviously and persuaded to bring out a Com- 
munist beck. This done, he finds that the 
whole editicn is swiftly bought up by per- 
sons unknown—how to be distributed and 
at what price he never knows. Still, he has 
made a quick and good profit and he is 
tempted to issue scme other Communist 
book, on his own, the next time. While a 
serious publishcr will have to wait and sell 
slowly a translation of a classic published 
in an edition of 3,600 copies in Tamil, a 
Tamil translation of an undistinguished 
Stalin Prize book—most of the volumes 
scent into India from Moscow seem to have 
received this honor—will be snapped up. 

Soviet literature in India is not distributed 
only in cities like Bombay, Madras and Cal- 
cutta; it reaches into the interior as well. A 
Socialist leader tells how, after addressing 
@ Mass meeting in the south of India on the 
cangers of communism, he was approached 
by an enthusiastic listener who wanted his 
autograph. The listener held up a book for 
the autograph. The speaker found it to be 
a well-thumbed, pencil-annotated Mcscow 
edition of a Communist classic. 

This alarming popularity of Red books is 
recent and is growing rapidiy (books from 
China are among the latest imports). Till 
1946 the British Government in India had 
banned such books, and it is only in these 
last 5 years that the situation has been de- 
veloping—abetted - by Communist zealots. 
Soviet literary wares are cried from crowded 
pavements in cities like Bombay and in 
otherwise quiet corners of the remotest vil- 
lages. The claim that over 300,000 copies of 
a short, biography of Stalin have been solid 
in one year in India is not unbelievab!le— 
considering the price (14 annas), its good 
paper and printing and the fanatic entht- 
siasm of its venders. 

It must be admitted, certainly, that this is 
successful propaganda. Worse, British, Amer- 
ican and Indian books (i. e., the counter- 
propaganda) are so expensive in comparison 
with the Soviet product as to be almost un- 
evident on the market. Clearly, cheap and 
well-printed democratic literature is a great 
and immediate necessity in India, 
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United States Participation in UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, an excellent 
example of the manner in which the tax- 
payers’ dollars are being used to destroy 
that which the taxpayer holds dear is in 
the money given by the United States to 
UNESCO, whose full title is United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

Fifty-nine nations belong to this or- 
ganization, including the United States. 
Hungary, who kidnaps United States 
fliers for ransom, also belongs. The 
United States, however, pays 37 percent 
of all the millions spent by this world 
organization. The President of the 
United States appoints five members to 
represent the United States. These 
part-time employees are paid $1,000 per 
month, all tax-free, for all time spent, 
plus expenses. 

The purposes of this organization as 
announced appear to be very praise- 
worthy. But since the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating, let us see what 
this organization is really doing, and 
what is its real purpose. It has pub- 
lished, among other things, nine pamph- 
lets under the general heading, Toward 
World Understanding. While each of 
these pamphlets tend to point out the 
true purposes of this organization, 
pamphlet No. V entitled “In the Class- 
room With Children Under 13 Years of 
Age,” is of particular interest. While I 
am quoting verbatim from this pamphiet 
which is paid for by American taxpayers’ 
dollars, I would like you to notice how 
this plan fits in with the training of 
youth organizations of the past—that of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and today, that of 
Stalin. I also wish you would keep in 
mind how it fits in with the tearing 
down of the influence of the home, and 
in making the school a propaganda tool 
of the state or superstate. On page 9 
we read: 

The kindergarten or infant school has a 
significant part to play in the child’s educa- 
tion. Not only can it correct many of the 
errors of home training, but it also can pre- 
pare the child for membership, at about the 
age of 7, in a group of his own age and hab- 
its * * * the first of many such cocial iden- 
tifications that he must achieve on his way 
to membership in the world society. 


So there can be no doubt as to how the 
superstate organization, UNESCO, feels 
about the American family and Ameri- 
can patriotism, let us read cn page 54: 

The narrow family spirit of the parents 
* * * may, in fact, not only compromise 
indirectly, and in some degree unconscious- 
ly, the eventual integration of the child in 
the human community * * * but it may 
also cultivate attitudes running directly 
counter to the development of international 
understanding. 


This goes on and on, and it is even 
suggested that the child not be taught 
geography by learning about his com- 
munity and country first because that 








might prejudice him in favor of his com- 
munity and country. Quoting directly 
from page 12, we find: 

And when, later on, the child began the 
study of national geography, he would be 
already partly immunized against an exag- 
gerated sense of the importance and beauty 
of his own country. 


Yes; patriotism for our country is re- 
pugnant to this group that the American 
taxpayer supports. 

’ In order that patriotism for our coun- 
try shall be shunned as leprosy, history 
is not to be taught until later. Quoting 
directly from this same pamphlet on 
page 11, we find: 

The study of history * * * raises the prob- 
lems of value which are better postponed 
until the pupil is freed from the nationalist 
prejudices which at present surround the 
teaching of history. 


In order that the pupil should in no 
way be exposed to patriotism we find the 
following recommendation on page 15: 

The study of history may also usefully con- 
tribute to the development o* world minded- 
ness * * * but modern history is our his- 
tory * * * We therefore repeat the recom- 
mendation that the study of modern history 
should be undertaken only with young peo- 
ple whose critical objectivity and world 
mindedness have already been well devel- 
oped. 

Yes; the pamphlet is quite revealing; 
but the :eally interesting fact is that the 
American taxpayer is paying 37 percent 
of all the money to this organization 
whose published teachings is to under- 
mine that which the same taxpayer holds 
dear. Paying out our money to destroy 
ourselves. How dumb can we get? Per- 
haps we should remember the words of 
Mortimer Snerd, who, when asked how 
he could be that dumb, said, “It ain’t 
easy, but I keep working at it.” After 
all, if the teachings of the home, of the 
church, and of the school of America are 
Gestroyed, we will not have to fight com- 
munism; communism will then be here. 

While everything in this pamphlet 
naturally is not bad, yet its goal in edu- 
cation is well summarized on page 60— 
the last page—which reads as follows: 

Education for world-mindedness at pres- 
ent encounters obstacles outside the school. 
The principal one certainly is nationalism 
* * * and that the activity of the school 
cannot bring about the desired result unless 
repudiating every form of nationalism. 


One interesting thing about the pam- 
phiet is, on the frontispiece, in large 
type, we find “United Nations Education, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization.” 
On the inside, in small type, we find, 
“This pamphlet is in no way an official 
expression of the views of UNESCO.” 
Is the purpose of this subterfuge to 
express one thought and then, when 
caught, to excuse themselves by point- 
ing to the small print? 

I do not know whether the American 
delegates to the UNESCO approve of the 
philosophy as expressed by the pam- 
phlet, but they have not raised any op- 
position to it, to my knowledge. No one 
desires friendly, helpful relations with 
other countries more than I, but I do 
not believe that it is necessary to destroy 
the patriotic belief of the child in the 
greatness and fitness of America in order 
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to achieve that end. After all, if it were 
not for the American heritage, if it were 
not for the greatness of America, which 
our global America-lasters seem to de- 
spise, who would be paying for the care 
of the world’s unfortunates; who would 
be paying for UNESCO; and who would 
be paying this large tax-exempt salary 
and expenses that we pay delegates to 
represent us in UNESCO? 

Let us hope that if we do continue to 
support UNESCO that the next Presi- 
dent, whoever he may be, will appoint 
American representatives to UNESCO 
who are more in accord with the ideals 
and heritage of America. 

As for me, my conscience will not 
allow me to vote for the appropriation 
of American taxpayers’ money to an 
organization that is attempting to under- 
mine ano to destroy in our children the 
patriotic belief in the true heritage of 
America. 





Excerpts From Statement Prepared by 
Senator Benton for Delivery at Opening 
of Hearings of Taxation Subcommittee 
of Senate Smal! Business Committee at 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 13, 1952 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS \) 


or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON +“ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the permission granted to 
me today, I present for printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
a statement which I shall deliver tomor- 
row morning at Bridgeport, Conn., at 
the opening of the hearings by a sub- 
committee of the Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Gentlemen, with this hearing in Bridge- 
port, the Subcommittee on Taxation of the 
Senate Committee on Smail Business opens 
a series of meetings to be held throughout 
the United States. These will receive testi- 
mony which will lead to a review of our tax 
laws and regulations as they affect smaller 
business enterprise. 

Our committee has been and will be at no 
time motivated by political partisanship. 
The chairman of the Subcommittee on Tax- 
ation is Senator Ropert C. HENDRICKSON, a 
Republican serving in a Senate with a 
Democratic majority. 

While the uncertain international situa- 
tion calls for rapid rearmament and vast 
expenditures and high taxes, tax reforms 
are most desirable. Many loopholes should 
be plugged if wo are to reduce the anticipated 
Federal deficit. Further, incentives for the 
small man must be preserved and if possible 
expanded. 

Members of Congress, businessmen, and 
economists are all concerned with the im- 
pact of the present high level of taxation 
on our economy. Just 2 days ago, the Presi- 
dent’s chief economic adviser, Mr. Leon Key- 
serling, warned that we were approaching 
the critical area of tax imposts and that 
further increases in rates might result in 
decreasing returns in revenues to the Gov- 
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ernment. While old, established firms may 
be able to exist indefinitely on a status quo 
pasis, their smaller competitors must either 
expand or they will stagnate and fail. With 
long periods of inability to plow earnings 
pack into the smaller business, and with 
fewer persons or institutions willing to in- 
vest in smaller business units, the outlook 
demands the continuous attention of the 
Congress. This is why the Senate Small 
Business Committee was established. 

Last year the committee took the lead 
in proposing an amendment to the 1951 Rev- 
enue Act to work to the advantage of new 
businesses which had been established since 
January 1, 1946. I see that Mr. John Doug- 
las, of the Republic Foil & Metal Co., is listed 
as one of our witnesses this morning. He 
was one of the key businessmen responsibie 
for this law change. He came to me and 
convinced me of the injustice of the then 
law. I was glad to do what I could to help 
him, and others like him, through the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Previously firms 
such as Mr. Douglas’ had been at a special 
disadvantage, fostered by law, in competing 
with their older rivals. The change incor- 
porated in the 1951 law gives an estimated 
three or four thousand concerns substantial 
relief at no great cost to the Federal Treas- 


i the same way, we hope to find through 
these forums other revisions which can serve 
to aid the business community without jeop- 
ardizing the revenues of the Government. I 
know that you gentlemen who are about to 
testify will seek to give us positive and 
constructive suggestions so that our com- 
mittee will be better equipped to work with 
the tax-writing committees of the Senate 
and the House, as well as with the Treasury 
Department on its regulations, in our efforts 
to develop the most rational tax program 
now possible and equitable for the smaller 
independent businessman. 

We are not faced with high taxes, and 
the present grave threat to our enterprise 
system, because of any desire on the part 
of the administration, the Congress, the 
Republicans, or the Democrats. We are 
carrying this heavy tax burden on our econ- 
omy because of the threat to the peace and 
security of the United States posed by Com- 
munist imperialism. 

It would be unfair to the businessmen of 
my State if I now held out the promise of 
any substantial reduction in taxes in the 
near future. President Truman has actually 
recommended a further tax increase. But 
out of my own long background in business, 
and my own personal work in developing the 
tax policy advocated by the Committee for 
Economic Development—and the statements 
on taxes issued by this committee—I know 
that there are ways which can and should 
be explored to shift some of the burden of 
taxes in order to give the smaller independ- 
ent businessman a better break. 

He is entitled to this break not only on 
his own behalf but because of his great value 
to the entire economy. It is the small-busi- 
ness man who keeps our economy competi- 
tive—to the extent that it can be kept com- 
petitive during a period of rearmament and 
shortages. 

In my judgment the businessman should 
be given a better break on loss and profit 
carry-forwards and carry-backs. He should 
be given a better break by the Treasury De- 
partment regulations on his amortization 
and depreciation. The smaller independent 
businessman should be given a maximum 
break on items allowable and deductible as 
business expenses. He should be given a 
break on setting up retirement plans for him- 
self and his employees. He shouldn’t be 
burdened with red tape. 

It is to examine ways to bring relief along 
these lines and other lines that we are open- 
ing these hearings in Bridgeport today. 
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A University That Teaches With Convic- 
tion Basic American Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN' °_ 


OF WISCONSIN L) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESFNTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in this year of enlightenment, 
A. D. 1952, it is somewhat difficult to 
find people and institutions who hold 
fast to their basic convictions and trans- 
mit these convictions with firmness and 
sincerity. Today it might well be said 
that some of our universities in America 
have so lost their feeling of conviction 
of the truth of the basic American prin- 
ciples, such as those set forth in our 
Declaration of Independence, that a 
student might draw any conclusion as 
to the validity of these principles. 

The University of Detroit, however, 
knows what it wants to teach and 
teaches it. It firmly and strongly be- 
lieves in and defends the American Dec- 
laration of Independence as an expres- 
sion of true human and political rights 
under God. This university believes and 
teaches that man is a rational, responsi- 
ble being endowed by his Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. 

These ideals, sincerely taught, will 
help to restore a vigorous and strong 
-America. 

I enclose herewith a statement pub- 
lished by the University of Detroit which 
sets forth its principles: 


THE UNIVERSITY TaKEs Its STAND 


When the Thirteen American Colonies re- 
solved to “go it alone,” the founding fathers 
saw fit to justify their act by the Declaration 
of Independence. Jefferson, their spokesman, 
declared that ‘a decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the 
separation.” In much the same spirit, in 
this its seventy-fifth year, the University of 
Detroit, an independent and privately sup- 
ported institution in an increasingly Govern- 
ment-dominated society, makes this dec- 
laration of its own purpose of insistent inde- 
pendence. 

This university stands alone and independ- 
ent because it was created to hand down from 
generation to generation a definite body of 
fundamental convictions for which it will 
make no compromise and can permit no en- 
tangling alliances. To its students of one 
faith it transmits the beliefs of its accredited 
authorities, and believes that in so doing 
it is the benefactor of the entire commu- 
nity. But to all its students, no matter what 
their faith, it teaches with insistence and 
absolute conviction a concept of life and 
government that is as American as is the 
Declaration of Independence. In fact the 
University of Detroit, contrary to an un- 
fortunate trend in higher learning in this 
country, still takes its stand squarely on 
that Declaration and indicates its teachings 
as proclaimed by Jefferson, subscribed to by 
the founding fathers, and declared by John 
Adams to have been in the minds of us all. 
Freedom to continue to vindicate that basic 
American spirit, unmoved by the educational 
moods of the passing hour, is abundant jus- 
tification for the independent status of this 
university and is a compelling claim upon 
the support of friends of the original Amer- 
ican spirit. 
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Unmoved by the educational moods of the 
passing hour, most Americans, taken up 
with the business of earning a living, have 
little concept of the attacks being made upon 
the original American spirit in the learned 
world. Most loyal citizens would as soon 
assail their own mothers as the Declaration 
of Independence. With the Declaration they 
acknowledge it “self-evident that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men.” These convictions, held by most 
Americans as their birthright, are being 
assailed from one end of the collegiate world 
to the other. For a very large part of that 
world the Declaration, this most fundamental 
document in American life, is dubbed a 
rather inane mass of glittering generalities. 
As Prof. Carl Becker, of Cornell, has said, 
what the founding fathers declared self-evi- 
dent truths were in 50 years treated as little 
more than sophistry. The original manu- 
script of the Declaration may be dusted off 
and given a ride on the Freedom Train for 
the admiration of the hinterland on the 
occasion of a liberty bond drive or other 
national emergency. But the Declaration 
belongs to the nursery phase of our national 
development, before the days of the great 
enlightenment. 

Here are a few samples of the prevailing 
professorial scorn. The first citation is from 
George Lundberg, who at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Sociological Society in 
1943 declared in his presidential address: 
“One would think that if recent events had 
shown anything, they had shown that there 
are no such things as inalienable rights. The 
only rights we know about are those which 
a community from time to time chooses to 
grant and respect.” The well-known politi- 
cal scientist, Prof. Chester C. Maxey, is as 
emphatic in his Political Philosophies (Mac- 
millan, 1938, pp. 207, 208): “There are, of 
course, no such things as inherent and in- 
alienable rights. They are purely a figment 
of the imagination, wish-fulfillment in 
political thinking.” A third quotation typi- 
cal of the prevailing mood we have from 
Morris R. Cohen, an outstanding American 
philosopher of our generation and professor 
in half a dozen prominent universities, East 
and West. In an article in the Philosophical 
Review (Jus Naturale Redivivum, Novem- 
ber 1916) he said: 

“To defend a doctrine of natural rights 
today requires either insensibility to the 
world’s progress or else considerable courage 
in the face of it. * * * Everyone who en- 
joys the consciousness of being enlightened 
knows that doctrines of natural right of man 
are, and by right ought to be, dead. The at- 
tempt to defend a doctrine of natural rights 
before historians and political scientists 
would be treated very much like an attempt 
to defend the belief in witchcraft. It would 
be regarded as emanating only from the in- 
tellectual underworld.” 

In defiance of that scorn, the University 
of Detroit takes its stand with the founding 
fathers and defends the Declaration of In- 
dependence as the most solid and worthy 
expression of political conviction that Amer- 
ica has produced. With Montesquieu we 
hold that a nation’s decadence begins when 
it loses sight of the principles on which it 
is founded. Hence the university feels that 
she deserves the generous support of loyal 
Americans when she continues to spend her- 
self from generation to generation vindi- 
cating for her thousands of students the 
wisdom of our American Government as first 
established. 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN NATURE 


Here then are some of the self-evident 
truths and Creator-endowed rights to which 
this university gives unfailing support today 








gist, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
holds that man can be willfully perverse; 
the multiple murderer is to be held account- 
able as the amiable and generous benefactor 


is not. It is pure materialistic dogma to 
say (with Barnes), “There is not the slight- 
est iota of choice allowed to any individual 
from birth to the grave.” It is as right 
scientifically as it is traditionally American 
to proclaim, I am the captain of my soul. 

This university, too, is in full accord with 
the deathbed warning of George Washing- 
ton: “Beware of the man who attempts to 
inculcate morality without religion.” She 
believes that there is an essential, Creator- 
imposed morality, shown by the nature of 
things. Hence, becauce all men have essen- 
tially the same human nature, none may be 
used as a mere means to the end of another. 
Not all morals are relative, to be determined 
by the relationship of conduct to a man- 
made objective. Hence, the willful destruc- 
tion of the innocent is murder, no matter by 
whom performed or for whose convenience. 
Not “all morality is custom made.” Some 
things are right, some wrong, by their very 
nature. No Kinsey report of sexual prom- 
iscuity can make the violation of marriage 
vows anything else than adultery, to be 
morally depiored. The standards of sexual 
morality were promulgated by the Creator 
through nature. Sexual promiscuity is as 
truly contrary to God-given nature as is per- 
version or incest. We agree with the cured 
Communist Freda Utley—after her 6 years 
of Moscow horror—that “Some standards of 
absolute morality are necessary to mankind 
if we are not to return to the life of the 
brute.” But we hold that those standards 
are to be found in nature as it comes from 
the hands of God; as every maker's will is 
found in the nature of the thing made. 

Hence, the University of Detroit, standing 
with the founding fathers’ concept of nat- 
ural law morality, rejects such a norm as 
that of the midwestern university professor, 
Millard 8. Everett, who recently stated: 

“Any desire, whether powerful or weak, or 
eny and, whether chief or small, may with 
perfect morality be realized, and should be 
realized, providing it does not interfere with 
the ‘ealization of other desirc . to the extent 
of reducing the sum total of human satis- 
faction.” 

Quite aside from the impossibility of pas- 
sion-filled youth judging of the effect of his 
indulgence upon the sum total of human 
satisfaction, there is the Creator-promul- 
gated code needed to keep us from return- 
ing to the life of the brute. For the same 
reasons we are no more impressed with the 
New England Prof. George P. Murdock’s plea 
for a rewriting of the premarital moral code 
on the score of prevalent laxity, “the advent 
of contraception and the scientific mastery 
of venereal disease.” 

With the founding fathers, and contrary 
to the all too prevalent academic thinking, 
this university denies that human rights 
are made by a majority vote. For us each 
human being, no matter what his race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, has 
rights—and corresponding duties—from the 
God of nature, equal and inviolable. The 
Nazi-attempted extermination of entire peo- 
ples was no less a moral monstrosity if pro- 
vided for by a majority vote. A majority 
can be as tyrannical as a minority and is 
even more dangerous since less subject to 
appeal or control. Inviolability must be 
established for the deserving even though a 
minority of one. The rights of innocence 
to impunity we hold—with the founding 
fathers—are unalienable. To secure these 
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rights—as Jefferson wrote—“Governments 
are established among men.” This teaching 
alone is the bulwark, and the only bulwark, 
against communism and fascism alike. To- 
talitarian forms of government are not moral 
evils merely because they won't work; they 
are tyrannical perversions by their very na- 
ture. The state was made by and for man, 
not man for the state. Civil government is 
in the very nature of things a necessary 
device for the ve satisfaction of 
man’s needs and his protection from the 
arbitrary. Hence it is a part of the plan of 


One consequence of this university's con- 
cept of the state as “for the individual” is 
her repudiation of Marxist socialism in all its 
forms. The cure for maldistribution of 
property is not less private property but 
more. State ownership of all 
property means state control of all living. 
Economic control means totel control. 


the 
animals I reared, and thcrewith remain free, 
than to fare sumptuously in the slavery of 
the labor state.” 

If present wealth concentration is an evil, 
at least it does not completely lock the door 
against its own gradual and orderly correc- 
tion; whereas against the omnipotent state 
no resistance short of suicidal revolution is 
possible. Lord Acton’s “Power tends to cor- 
rupt, a-d absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely” is no less true today because so fre- 
quently recalled. 

“UNLESS GOD BUILD THE CITY” 


But the ultimate safeguard for all human 
rights, as well as the ultimate safeguard of 
government itself, the University of Detroit 


one of the largest privately - 
versities in the old Northwest Territory, cites 
a of the 1787 Ordinance which 


passage 
that Territory was originally established: 





good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
education shall forever be encouraged.” 
of man 


true science and the principles of sound 
philosophy—the “self-evident truths” of the 
founding fathers—are in this university com- 
pletely at home, rather than what Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes lamented as the ‘“ex- 
periments in ncgations” “increas- 
ing skepticism of patriotic values.” Our 
campus is no producer of young cynics know- 
ing the “cost of everything and the value 
of nothing.” Idealistic youth is not here left 
to learn life's values through the bitter ex- 
pericnce of strapgling back deflowered from 
a Volga boat-ride. 

We do not in this university refuse the 
name knowledge to everything outside the 
findings of the laboratory; for we are con- 
vinced that “there is a difference between 
truth and falsity, good and bad, and that 
truth, goodness, and right are objective 
standards even though they cannot be ex- 
perimentally verified.” In our opinion as in 
that of Robert Maynard Hutchins, the re- 
striction of the term knowledge to the field 
of experimental verification has brought 
with it “despair because the keys which were 
to open the gates of heaven have let us into 
& larger but more oppressive prison house.” 
Prof. Carl Becker, of Cornell University, 
characterized the change in concept of life's 
meaning produced by the secular spirit as a 
replacement of the “conception of existence 
as a divinely composed and purposeful drama 
by the conception of existence as a blindly 
running flux of disintegrating energy.” 

THE UNIVERSITY TAKES ITS STAND 

The University of Detroit firmly takes its 
stand with the religious concept of lifc’s 
meaning 


Man is the unique creature of the Omni- 
potent God; all men are brothers under the 
Patherhood of God. 

The relationships of men, their rights and 
duties, are based on the divine plan and are 
in conscience imposed. Moral decision can 
be rationally arrived at. 

In the light of man’s spiritual nature and 
eternal destiny, his educational needs can be 
known and adequately supplied. It is only 
because of blindness self-inflicted that edu- 
cators need confess, with John Dewey: “We 
agree that we are uncertain as to where we 
are going and where we want to go, and 
why we are doing what we do.” Blindness 
has no more justification in education than 
in industry, and promises no more worthy 
product. 

The product which the University of De- 
troit deliberately plans is, and will continue 
to be, one that is not alien to the thoughts 
of the founding fathers, because both are 
products of the “great central religious tra- 
dition of western civilization.” 





Business Interest in Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS W\ 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS —}'\ 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1952 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 


“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being munist propagandists have long striven 
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to make the term “business” synonymous 
with “war.” On the contrary, however, 
the American businessman has a vested 
interest in the preservation of peace, for 
he knows that with peace comes prosper- 
ity as surely as with war comes economic 
catastrophe. Appended are two articles 
which illustrate this point—Does Busi- 
ness Want War? by Leo Cherne, from 
the January 1952 issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness and an excerpt from A Vested In- 
terest in Peace by Roberty Byfield from 
the December 12, 1951, issue of the Paris 
Monde: 
[From Nation’s Business of January 1952] 
Dogs BUSINESS WANT WAR? 
(By Leo Cherne executive director, Research 
Institute of America) 


Here’s why Russia overlooks no chance to 
convince the world that American business 
men are now trying to start another major 
conflict. 

The American business man has been 
tagged with many unflattering labels—Bab- 
bitt, isolationist, profit grabber, opponent of 
the Marshail plan, point 4 and every other 
plan for world rehabilitation. But of all the 
distorted pictures, the most tenacious and 
the most dangerous is the myth of the Wall 
Street imperialist warmaker. 

The Moscow radio hammers at that theme 
daily: “The bloodsucking capitalists are pre- 
pared to plunge the whole world into a 
bloody war for the sake of a single dollar. 
* * * The Yankee billionaires and mil- 
lionaires, driven insane by hunger for gold 
and power, are preparing to murder the peace 
of the world.” These are actual quotes from 
recent Soviet broadcasts. 

The doctrine that capitalism inevitably 
produces war is deeply ingrained Marxist- 
Leninist dogma accepted as a working prin- 
ciple in Russia. It has spread far enourh 
to arouse hostility against American business 
even in some anti-Communist circles—some- 
times even in this:‘country. 

The theory teaches that conflicts over world 
markets and trade policies are inevitable 
under capitalism. The capitalist must sell 
his product, even if he has to dump it in 
foreign markets below cost. This search for 
markets produces the frictions which must 
lead to war. Karl Marx implied it first. John 
A. Hobson refined the doctrine. Then Niko- 
lia Lenin gave it the final twist: 

Not only does capitalism produce war by 
its very nature, he said, it actually seeks war 
so that both markets and peoples can be ex- 
ploited fully and the profits of the fat few 
increased. 

The lie is particularly dangerous in un- 
industrialized and colonial regions. It is 
here the doctrine has taken root—even 
among anti-Communist groups in Iran, 
Egyptian nationalists, the illiterate of India, 
and Oxford-educated Nehru. 

The Soviet beams its denunciation of 
American business to these corners of the 
world because there the soil is fertile. Pur- 
thermore, the Kremlin knows that our par- 
ticipation in the economic life of the agra- 
rian countries would mean their industriali- 
zation \n the democratic-capitalist pattern. 
That would end the Soviet Union’s dreams 
of conquest by internal penetration. To 
avert it, every technique of both cold war 
and hot propaganda is brought into play. 

The Soviets explain the Korean war to 
their own people and those of ill-informed 
Asia in terms of this imperialist myth. 
Soviet Ambassador Jacob Malik charged be- 
fore the United Nations that South Korea 
attacked North Korea at the instigation of 
the Wall Street monopolists who controlled 
South Korean industry. The Soviet radio 
invented the details. “American monopolies 
control 60 percent of all industry in South 
Korea; their muin objectives are in Northern 


Korea, where the chief industrial centers 
and the main mining deposits of the country 
are to be found.” 

Actually the only American business in 
South Korea is the small Korean Oil Storage 
Co. Malik singled out Gilbert Associates as 
the power monopolist of South Korea. A 
firm of building contractors, it had built one 
plant in Seoul for the South Korean Gov- 
ernment. Incidentally, the same contractor 
had also built six power plants in the Soviet 
Union. And it doesn't own an interest in 
any of the plants in either country. 

William Henry Chamberlin, writing re- 
cently in the Wall Street Journal, has made 
this point: 

“In connection with the theory that the 
capitalist system makes for war, it is signifi- 
cant that military preparations on the eve of 
the second world war were furthest advanced 
in Germany, Japan, and Russia where po- 
litical dictatorship had either abolished or 
modified capitalism out of all recognition. 
By contrast three countries which at the 
time were most ‘capitalistic’ in their eco- 
nomic systems, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, were far behind in mili- 
tary preparedness.” 

Even the socialist Bertrand Russell, dis- 
cussing the causes of World War I in his book, 
“Why Men Fight,” said: “Any economic mo- 
tives that may be assigned for it (war).are 
to a great extent mythical, and its true 
causes must be sought for outside the eco- 
nomic sphere.” 

The history of the American businessman’s 
attitude toward war illustrates the truth of 
Russell's statement. From the days of Henry 
Ford's peace ship in 1916, business has been 
traditionally isolationist, bitterly opposed to 
intervention. 

One of capitalism’s most vigorous reform- 
ers recognized the peaceful propensities of 
businessmen. Henry George wrote many 
years ago in Progress and Poverty that “com- 
merce, which is in itself a form of associa- 
tion or cooperation, operates to promote civ- 
ilization, not only directly, but by building 
up interests which are opposed to warfare, 
and dispelling the ignorance which is the 
fertile mother of prejudices and animosities.” 

Radio Moscow charges that American poili- 
ticians are trying to make the people forget 
the foul role played by United States capital 
in the unleashing of the Second World War. 
Just what role American business played was 
brought out in a magazine editorial some 
years ago that said in part: “The cost of 
neutrality is a factor not to be ignored, but 
businessmen to date seem disposed to weigh 
that price favorably against the cost of 
war—regimentation during the hostilities 
and demoralization of industry following 
their conclusion.” A Gallup poll later found 
than 98 percent of American businessmen 
wanted the United States to stay out of the 
war, and 75 percent of them said they would 
still want to stay out even if it appeared like- 
ly that the Allies would lose. 

In Congress those who must regularly rep- 
resent conservative and business interests are 
the most consistently reluctant to see Amer- 
ica involved in the wars of Europe and Asia. 
Senator Tarr in 1951 echoed his views of 
1941 when he insisted “the Korean war is a 
useless war.” His voice, perhaps more closely 
than any other, is identified with the pas- 
sions, the prejudices, and the outlook of the 
business community. 

Even where congressional spokesmen for 
the business community have split, it has 
been over the question of how war might 
best be avoided, not how it might be speeded. 
The most insular point of view is expressed 
by Senators Tart, WILEY, Kem, and CaPeHarrT. 
They speak for that segment of business 
which believed that involvment in the prob- 
lems of a war-torn and decaying Europe 
would involve the United States in inevitable 
war. 

On the other hand, the more interna- 
tionally minded wing of the Republican 
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Party, formerly led by Senator Vandenberg, 
now including Paul Hoffman and Senators 
Flanders, Saltonstall, Smith, and Morse, holds 
the opinion that the danger of war would be 
diminished by healing the wounds of the ‘ast 
conflict and filling in the chasms of hunger 
and economic stagnation. Differing sharply 
on their prescriptions for an ailing world, 
both groups are as one in the tenacity with 
which they would avoid war. 

The plain fact is that the American busi- 
nessman has been noninterventionist and 
antiwar almost to the point of pacificism. 
The reasons are fairly obvious. In addition 
to a personal and moral repugnance for war 
which he shares with all America, the busi- 
nessman has plenty of business reasons to 
dread conflict. War—even the danger of 
war—means price control, wage control, 
priorities, allocations, power shortages, sub- 
stitutes, curtailed civilian output, and 
higher taxes. The Korean war already has 
brought a 29-percent increase in personal 
taxes, a sharp boost in excise taxes, and a 
53-percent jump in corporate taxes, includ- 
ing the revival of the excess-profits tax. 

These are the consequences of war as 
businessmen know them. War produces la- 
bor shortages and diminishes the skills of 
workers. It threatens the businessman’s 
plant, wears out his equipment. War na- 
tionalizes his profits, rations his output, in- 
jures his merchandising, destroys his normal 
international markets. War places the Gov- 
ernment in his counting room. War en- 
larges Government and diminishes the value 
of the dollar. 

The businessman fears from bitter expert- 
ence that war will increase his costs, limit 
his profits, overexpand his plants. present 
him first with the problem of priority un- 
employment and later with reconversion 
hang-over. War means the renegotiation of 
his contracts. It threatens to relocate his 
plants. The businessman knows that world 
war III will place his factory, his investment, 
and his life in jeopardy. 

And there are no greater profits to com- 
pensate the overwhelming number of large- 
and small-business men for the headacies 
and heartaches of operating in a war econ- 
omy. Some few businesses mushroom to 
growth in intervals of armament. Yet even 
the most outstanding of the war babies, air- 
craft and machine tools, have resisted the 
garrison state as tenaciously as the others. 

The CIO in urging a rigid excess profits 
tax indicated clearly that even the most ar- 
dent labor elements recognize the unprofit- 
ability of war business. The CIO last year 
advocated an excess profits tax not to “take 
the profits out of war,” but, on the contrary, 
to catch the civilian-goods makers not af- 
fected by renegotiation of war contracts and 
not sufficiently controlled by price ceilings. 

Businessmen fear the sharp increase in 
company overhead that inevitably flows from 
war and war production. The increase re- 
sults from many factors: the inevitable red 
tape imposed by the  qually inevitable con- 
trols; the higher inspection standards re- 
quired of war orders; the multiplication of 
subcontracts; the disruption of established 
supply channels. 

Above all, businessmen fear the hangover 
of Government controls. Businessmen’s 
resistance to Government controls is not 
entirely due to a feeling that they are un- 
necessary during the emergency but to a fear 
that they will remain once the emergency is 
over. This goes beyond the controls directly 
related to war output—renegotiation, price 
and materials controls, credit restrictions, 
wage stabilization, etc. Business also wor- 
ries about the possibility that the concept 
behind the excess profits tax—that a certain 
rate of profit is fair, a certain base period 
“normal”—will permanently influence both 
Government fiscal policies and the political 
attitudes of an employee society. 
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Businessmen watch the world with con- 
cern. They have seen the temporary in- 
vasions of state power become permanent 
in one country after another, even when new 
parties or administrations take office. Ra- 
tionally or not, businessmen conclude that 
war is the one factor that would most rapidly 
convert the United States into a collectivist 
society. As J. E. Shelton, retiring president 
of the American Bankers Association, warned 
in 1951: “Continuous Government-declared 
emergencies are pushing this country into a 
controlled economy that leads to Socialism 
and Communism.” 

As long as the businessman believes this, 
all his other reasons for hating war are 
multiplied and mount to a passion that does 
not equally stir the rest of the community. 

Thus the Soviet’s insistence that the 
American Government is the docile instru- 
ment of sinister Wall Street imperialists is 
ludicrous. No war eMergency has occurred 
since the turn of the century in which the 
Government in power at the time of the 
emergency was not bitterly opposed by the 
overwhelming majority of businessmen, 
bankers, investors, Wall Street houses. 

The businessman’s attitude toward war 
and eagerness for war profits can be found 
in his reluctance to accept Government or- 
ders. In the midst of an anxious effort to 
rearm with all possible speed, we find De- 
fense Production Administrator Manly 
Fleischmann commenting that: “Naturally 
all industry wants to continue in civilian 
production to the maximum extent.” 

I. F. Stone, writing in the Nation, put it 
even more strongly. He accused the aircraft 
industry of going on a sit-down strike against 
the war program. 

Perhaps the best appraisal of industry's 
reluctance to change from peace to war 
production can be found in Aaron Leven- 
stein’s, Labor, Today and Tomorrow: 

“In the begining the Government tried to 
cajole industry into converting from civilian 
to military production. But so long as 
peacetime goods could profitably be made, 
business was reluctant to change over. In- 
dustry did not want to disturb its estab- 
lished customer relationships. Patriotic im- 
pulses were balanced by fear of the com- 
petitor who might not convert, who might 
corner the peacetime market and win per- 
manent dominance in the field.” 

America has no munitions industry. 
During the month before hostilities started 
in Korea, the American steel industry was 
operating at more than 90 percent of ca- 
pacity, with output going to satisfy peace 
needs. At the start of World War II draft- 
ees had to train with broomsticks and 
dummy. weapons because American arms 
producers had been making sporting guns, 
not military rifles, for 20 years. 

One of the toughest problems of our long- 
range military planners is how to keep Amer- 
ican industry on a partial war footing for 
many years. They know that with the 
slightest easing in the international situation 
there will come the clamorous demand for 
a full return to peacetime production. 

Even on the rare occasions when the com- 
petition-minded American businessman has 
been attracted by the security benefits of 
cartels, the motive has been a peaceful one, 
not a desire to heighten international con- 
flict. Cartels provide one method of amica- 
bly settling competition in the market. By 
dividing the market so that each cer 
has his own special preserve and controlling 
sources of supply so that all members of the 
cartel may share, the arrangement insures 
that the members need not come into com- 
petitive contact. There are many strong 
objections to these arrangements, but war- 
mongering is not one of them. 

Why, then, in the face of all the contrary 
evidence, can the myth of Wall Street im- 


perialism continue? There are several rea- 
sons. First, the Kremlin hopes to divert 
attention from its own actions by accusing 
the United States of the things the Soviets 
are doing. 

Thus, the Soviet radio charges: “The 
Philippines are formally an independent 
country, but, in fact, the country is an 
American colony. The ignoble comedy of 
granting independence to the Philippines 
was necessary for the United States rulers 
to camouflage the shameless management of 
this country by Wall Street.” 

The audacity of charges like this is almost 
unbelievable when we examine the record of 
the accuser. Since 1939 the Soviet Union 
proper actually has absorbed about 270,000 
square miles of territory, with a population 
of more than 24,000,000. Add to that the 
satellite countries that are bound to the 
Soviet Union by all the power of the Red 
Army and fifth-column Communist Parties 
and you get a picture of rapid imperialist 
expansion that a Caesar or a Napoleon would 
envy. 

What has the United States been doing in 
those same 12 years? We have granted inde- 
pendent status to the Philippines and en- 
larged the self-governing responsibility of 
Puerto Rico. We have annexed no new ter- 
ritories although, as the strongest power in 
the sworld after the war, we had ample cp- 
portunity. On the contrary, we have done 
everything in our power to restore the 
strength and independence of nations 
throughout the world. 

Since 1940, we have spent the almost un- 
believable amount of $82,000,000,000 in aid 
to foreign countries. In the words of Herbert 
Feis, writing in the Yale Review in the fall 
of 51: 

“Throughout the Marshall plan area and 
elsewhere we have provided the materials and 
the machinery for the restoration of indus- 
try and agriculture destroyed or dislocated 
by the war. We have lent the means and 
given the knowledge by which other coun- 
tries, in Latin America for example, can im- 
prove the use of their own resources and be- 
come less dependent on us for essentials. 
We have assisted the whole world in finding 
and developed raw materials. 

“We have sprung forward with plans to 
guide newly independent states like Korea, 
Indochina, Indonesia, and faltering states 
like those of the Middle East. 

“Thus we have helped countries where pri- 
vate competitive capitalism prevails, others 
which are semisocialist and still others far 
on the road to socialism. We have provided 
means for competitive private business, for 
monopolies, for state ventures, and, in the 
case of Yugoslavia, even for Communist es- 
tablishments.” 

The record of World War II shows that the 
capitalist “imperialist” provided the Soviet 
Union with the base for the military might 
she now turns against us. After the war, we 
Offered to pool all of our atomic resources, 
factories, materials and even bombs in a vast 

owned international agency. And 
interestingly enough, the author of that plan 
was “the Wall Street speculator,” Bernard 
Baruch. 

Yet, in spite of this eloquent record, the 
charges continue to batter the ears of the 
world. The Soviets act on the principle that 
an ardent offense is the best defense. In a 
world at war now in Korea, tomorrow per- 
haps in Yugoslavia, ultimately perhaps 
throughout the world—the Soviet Union con- 
ceals its aggression behind accusations 
against others. 

At one time, England was denounced as 
the threat to world peace. That 
was so despite the fact that the most ardent 

for the mercantile interests of 
Manchester and Liverpool, Neville Chamber- 
lain, was almost dishonorably eager for peace 
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in our time. It remained for the least con- 
servative Conservative, the former Libera) 
Party member Winston Churchill, to grasp 
the reins of government from the business- 
men and accept the challenge of the war. 
Yet, the Kremlin persisted in labeling the 
British the warmongers of the 1930’s—par- 
ticularly after the Soviet Union itself had 
signed the Nazi-Soviet pact and given Hitler 
the go-ahead signal. 

The warmonger imperialist shoe doesn't 
quite fit Britain today. It must, therefore, 
be made to fit the only remaining giant of 
the free world, the United States. That ex- 
plains why the United States is the accused. 
But it doesn’t explain why the accusation 
must be focused chiefly on the American 
businessman. Here the reasons are a little 
more complex but still clear. 

First of all, the American economic sys- 
tem—the consumer capitalism of the United 
States, the great wealth and ingenuity, the 
gigantic industrial power of this country— 
presents an appealing picture to the under- 
privileged people of the world and particu- 
larly the brutalized slaves of the Soviet 
Union. It is difficult to persuade them that 
six cakes of soap in competition with each 
other are not better than none. 

It is difficult to persuade the Russian 
people that 40,000,000 automobiles in the 
hands of average Americans are an evil thing. 
It is impossible to discredit a 40-hour work- 
week, enjoyed by a free labor, protected by 
free labor unions, and legally enforced col- 
lective bargaining. It is necessary to hide 
the fact that labor and management discuss 
their problems peacefully a thousand times 
for each occasion that produces conflict. 
The Kremlin must destroy the impact of 
these glistening and appealing American 
truths. This leaves two alternatives. 

The first is to deny their truth. The Soviet 
does this with some success at home. It 
does not succeed so well outside the iron 
curtain where some measure of truth can 
be heard. But in the Russian drive for 
power, these people, too, must somehow be 
persuaded that the richness of American life 
and our freedom are dangerous illusions. 

Here we come to the Soviet’s second alter- 
native. It must persuade the world that, if 
there is a widespread enjoyment of wealth 
in the United States of America, the price we 
pay for it is so great that Ukrainian poverty 
is preferable. What is the price? The 
Marxist-Leninist dogma provides the answer 
for Radio Moscow, the Voice of Bucharest, 
the puppets of Peiping, the spokesmen of 
North Korea. These riches are produced, 
they say, only at the cost of endangering 
world peace and creating mass depression 
and widespread hunger. 

There used to be a third alternative, but 
it has become so absurd that it isn’t empha- 
sized much today outside the Soviet Union. 
The third was at the heart of the old Marx- 
ist “kultur.” It taught that under capital- 
ism the richer the country became the poorer 
the workers would be; the more production, 
the greater the starvation; the lower the 
wages, the higher the accumulated wealth 
of the capitalist and landlord. 

Marx believed that the poverty would be- 
come so great that in the inevitable struggle 
between labor and capitalism, the prisoners 
of starvation would rise, break their chains 
and overthrow their masters. 

It is difficult to believe now that even as 
recently as 25 years ago this was good re- 
spectable economic prophecy believed in by 
= of thinking people throughout the 
world. 

Today it’s laughable. The whole non- 
Communist world knows the facts about the 
American standard of living. But the Krem- 
lin master minds still dust this theory off oc- 
casionally for home consumption. 
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|From the Paris Monde of December 12, 1951] 
A VESTED INTEREST IN PEACE 
(By Robert Byfield) 


1. Those who have productivity don’t 
need plunder: In the last hundred years or so 
America has bven at peace about 92 percent 
of the time. We have done all right. I 
don’t mean yachts, country estates, palaces, 
vaults ‘ull of jewels or other ostentatious 
living for a few people. I mean that today’s 
average American works 2,000 hours a year as 
against 2,600 hous for his ancestor in 1850. 
Productivity has increased on the average 
about cne-fifth every 10 years since 1850. 
More and better tools, educavion, and tech- 
nology are some of the reasons. His sav- 
ings have provided about $8,000 worth of 
tools each today as against a mere $500 a 
hundred years ago. Recently, despite the 
world’s turmoil his standard of living is still 
rising. In the first half of the twentieth 
century, factory employees increased their 
wages six-iold and tripled their per capita 
purchasing power. Since 1940, according to 
a leading student of work dynamics, we en- 
joyed an increase in production per capita 
averaging 3.4 percent a year, all gained since 
World War II. This would mean a 34 percent 
rise in the scale of living in a single decade, 
given continued peace. 

All this is said not in boastful vein but 
to present essential :acts and to demonstrate 
that those who have productivity don’t need 
plunder. 

Let us make clear right here and now that 
this production is production for the many, 
not the few. The so-called rich obviously 
couldn’t own or ride in more than a minor 
fraction of the 40,000,000 passenger auto- 
mobiles in use, or enjoy all the radios, tele- 
vision sets, etc. But the figures are them- 
selves impressive. After income taxes 90 
percent of all national income goes to people 
of moderate and low incomes. Only 1.3 per- 
cent goes to people with more than $25,000 
per year, the rich. In 1929 the highest 5 
percent of income recipients obtained 34 
percent of total disposable income of in- 
dividuals. By 1939 their share had dropped 
to 27 percent and by 1946 to 18 percent. On 
the basis of this yardstick the most capi- 
talistic Nation has traveled in 17 years ale 
most two-thirds of the distance toward abso- 
lute income equality. We wonder whether 
the iron-curtain countries can point to so 
vast a demcr.tization of income. If they 
can, they are keeping it secret. 

Hand in hand with this process has come 
the mass ownership of American corpora- 
tions. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. has over 1,000,000 shareholders, 
450,000 own General Motors, and 255,000 
United States Steel. Most large companies 
have more owners than employees. 

7. + 7 . . 


9. To ‘he investor in insurance and debt 
securities, war, defense spending and the re- 
sulting ‘oss of dollar purchasing power spells 
tragedy. 

Much vf our institutional and individual 
income is derived from fixed interest-bearing 
securities. In the last aralysis the people 
own the institutions and so the people own 
it all. If the dollar shrinks in purchasing 
power these holders are hurt. In the defense 
of the United States and its Allies in World 
War lI, public and private debts rose from 
$209,000,000,000 to $512,000,000,000 within 10 
years. This latter figure is about five times 
the value of all stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. A great deal of purchas- 
ing power has already been lost by the bond- 
holders; a new war would make it even worse. 
These people, large and small, have every- 
thing to lose and absolutely nothing to gain 


from war. This is a simple matter of arith- 
metic. 


Alcoholism Among American Soldiers 
in Germany 


- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, today in the Times-Herald ap- 
peared a very disturbing story from 
Frankfurt, Germany, dated March 11, 
about the problem of alcoholism among 
American soldiers in the American zone 
in Germany. Since the news story did 
not carry an author's byline, I checked 
and found that Arthur Noyes wrote the 
article for the New York News. 

In order tliat the alarming situation 
said to exist among our Armed Forces 
may receive the attention it deserves 
from the committees of Congress, I ask 
unanimous consent that the shocking 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the Re corp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GI ALCOHOLIsM Is INCREASING IN GERMAN 
ZONE 


FRANKFURT, GERMANY, March 11.—Chronic 
alcoholism among young American soldiers 
in Germany has increased to alarming pro- 
portions, according to Arniy medical authori- 
ties here. 

Wards in both the Ninety-seventh Gen- 
eral Hospital here and the Ninety-eighth 
General Hospital in Munich are crammed 
with GIs between the ages of 19 and 25 who 
have been pronounced unfit for duty because 
of alcoholism. 

This condition among troops has developed 
steadily within the last 18 months, Army 
doctors said today. Most of the men under 
treatment will be cured and returned to 
duty, they said, but a number are being 
evacuated to the United States for discharge 
as undesirables. 

Reasons for the upsurge in alcoholism were 
attributed to a number of factors. Army 
clubs for enlisted men serve almost unlimit- 
ed amounts of hard drinks. After Army 
clubs close at 10:30 or 11 p. m., the GIs may 
finish the night at German night clubs, 
which serve a drink known as “steinhaeger,” 
a sort of German vodka which is 38 percent 
alcohol. 

If a soldier’s taste is beer and he is used 
to the mild beers of America or the 3.2 beer 
of the stateside post exchanges, he is in for 
a shock and a kick here, where beer of 11 to 
15 percent strength is purveyed at Army-op- 
erated PXs throughout Germany and Aus- 
tria. 

Army doctors explained that there are psy- 
chological reasons for the heavy drinking by 
soldiers here. 

“The average soldier here today is a 
draftee,” one told a reporter. “The soldier 
isn’t quite convinced he should be here and 
the longer he remains the more certain he is 
that he is wasting his time.” 

This attitude develops naturally, he add- 
ed, because the Army, seemingly, cannot find 
enough for the soldiers to do, with the result 
that the average enlisted man receives 3 
days off each week. 

Aside from the Army-operated clubs, which 
offer a kindergarten-level entertainment, the 
soldier has little to do with his spare time 
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except to drink in Army bars or the civilian 
night clubs, where entertainment is more so- 
phisticated and he may pick up a German 
girl. 

The well-paid GI is among the richest men 
in any German night club and he is the 
most popular customer with the bosomy bar 
girls who are a feature of all German clubs, 


The Problem of High Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, an analy- 
sis of certain of our present-day prob- 
lems, particularly that of high taxes, 
came to my desk today under the title 
“The State Taketh.” The author, Mr. 
Edward A. C. Bennett, is an analyst for 
commercial ventures in our Pennsyl- 
vania community, and his opinions are 
greatly respected. 

People are just not becoming accus- 
tomed to high taxes. They have only 
calmed down temporarily to take the 
shock of the next quarterly payment. 
In the meantime, the display windows 
of our stores and their advertisements 
in our newspapers make us surely be- 
lieve prices should and will recede—the 
one hope of that group of our people 
whe cannot increase their money income. 
Our people expect help from the Con- 
gress. They are looking for a turning 
away from their ever-increasing infla- 
tion and a return to sound values—eco- 
nomically and mentally. 

Mr. Bennett’s article points up in a 
very readable and concise way what I 
am convinced is the feeling of a great 
majority of our people about this busi- 
ness of taxation. Pursuant to the per- 
mission given me, I include Mr. Ben- 
nett’s statement in these remarks. It is 
as follows: 

Tue State TAKETH 
(By Edward A. C. Bennett) 

The Government has no power of its own, 
nor des it have any money of its own—both 
stem from you and I. 

The Federal official who wields his power 
indiscriminately, favoring some, perhaps 
cracking down on others, is exercising your 
p wer—you gave it to him through the men 
you elected to high office. 

All the power which the state has society 
gives it, plus what it confiscates from time 
to time on one pretext or another; there is 
no other source from which power can he 
drawn. Therefore, it follows that every as- 
sumption of Federal power, whether by gift 
or seizure, lessens the power cf society. 
Ther¢ can never be any increas? in the state's 
power without a corresponding decrease in 


the power of the citizenry to control their 
own affairs. 

Since November 1, society groans under a 
tax load so great that the average taxpayer 
must spend 40 percent of his time and money 
working for the state. The Government is 
leav'ng him only 60 percent in which to 
accomplish all the things he had planned for 
his l'e. If he is 40 years old now and lives 
to be 70, the state will take 12 of the 30 years 
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he has left. If he is 50 and lives to be 70, 
he will deliver 8 of his 20 remaining years to 
the insatiable demands of the tax collector. 

Since the state has taken 40 percent of 
our time and money it is only fair to inquire 
what we are getting in return. 

Does our tremendous spending give 
promise of welding the peoples of the world 
together in the democratic ideal? In short, 
are we getting peace? No, tndeed. The 
world, despite the prospects for a Korean 
cease-fire, is preparing for war and this is 
an excellent state of affairs for the assump- 
tion of more power and the levying of still 
higher taxes. As of today, we know of no 
responsible Government spokesman who has 
stated precisely to the Russians what we 
must have from them or what we will con- 
cede in return, for a durable peace. The 
President's recent speech on disarmament 
was, we think, directed more to our allies 
than to the Kremlin. To be charitable, it 
Was pure propaganda. 

Are we getting cheaper food, clothing, liv- 
ing? Not so. The cost of living goes up 
steadily as the state uses its power to sub- 
sidize and control prices and wages to keep 
pushing prices up. We pay 151 taxes on a 
loaf of bread and 100 on a dozen eggs—116 
taxes on a suit of clothes, and 150 on a lady’s 
hat. Everything we buy or earn is taxed 
and only thieves, liars, and cheats can dodge 
payment. 

Do we get security? Is our old age safe 
because of the vast amount of money the 
state has collected from employer and em- 
ployee with which to support us? The an- 
swer is no; in the first place, inflation has 
cut the buying power of old age pensions 
in half and in the second place, the state 
itself doesn't know where the money is—it 
went into the general fund and is used 
along with other cash receipts. Pensions 
are a bookkeeping entry only and must be 
paid out of current taxes, not from savings, 
as they come due. 

Do we get integrity or economy in Gov- 
ernment? Your mewspaper provides this 
answer. Free enterprise, by and large, weeds 
out bad management, dishonesty and such 

ls or the particular business goes bank- 
rupt. In Government, however, misman- 
agement, waste, extravagance, skulduggery 
and all the evils of a bureaucratic state 
can be covered up by a claim for the need 
for more and more money. 

We, the people, permitted this devouring 
monster to get this grip on us and it gathers 
momentum daily. Power has been added 
unto power until the freedom of the people 
has been almost completely usurped. It was 
Abraham Lincoln who said: “If this Nation 
fs ever destroyed it will be from within, not 
from without.” We appear to be on the 
road to making this prophecy come true. 





What Are You For? ae 


EXTENSION - REMARKS S 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. MULTEPR. Mr. Speaker, there 
should be little doubt but that little is 
ever accomplished except by the positive 
approach. 

Our Ambassador Ernest A. Gross is a 
strong advocate of that principle. 

It is my privilege to direct the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the following 
statement by him, which appeared in the 
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magazine section of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of March 9, 1952: 

Wuat Are You For? 
(By Ambassador Ernest A. Gross, deputy 


United States representative to the United 
Nations) 


“Where there is no vision, the people per- 
ish” (Proverbs 29:18). 

The success of each man’s life and of his 
institutions rests upon what he stands for, 
rather than on what he is against. The 
family is far more than a group crouching 
behind locked doors for collective security. 
Tolerance, love, and the willingness to sac- 
rifice for one another and for common ob- 
jectives are the affirmative and visionary 
qualities which have transformed the primi- 
tive cave into a home. 

Through history, nations have been cave 
Gwellers, too. They have made temporary 
alliances to meet common enemies, then re- 
treated into dens of isolation to cower against 
the next threat. Our challenge today is to 
create a family of nations out of a world of 
caves. To do this we must know, and tell 
the world, what we are for. 

Vast populations throughout the world op- 
pose.communism and fear its imperialist 
threat. They know, of course, that the 
United States is the leader in the world’s 
struggle against communism. But these peo- 
ples will become our active, wholehearted 
allies only when they understand what we 
are for. We must demonstrate that we have 
a@ vision which they can share. 

Two-thirds of the world’s people today 
are underfed, badly housed, in need of med- 
ical care. Whatever the obstacles, we must 
go on seeking the means for cooperative ac- 
tion to meet these desperate needs. Men 
everywhere aspire to freedom. Our leader- 
ship must always demonstrate our belief in 
fundamental human rights and individual 
liberties. People want security in their 
homes and security in their nations. We 
have already shown by our support for col- 
lective action how aggression can be repelied. 

We must go on showing by our deeds that 
we share the hope and determination of all 
mankind to live in well-being and in free- 
dom. In short, we must show that we have 
vision. 





Supporters of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

OF MICHIGAN y 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 





3 my colleague, the gentleman from 
asian. Van Zanvt) included 
in the Recorp a statement purporting to 
show that support for the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project is narrow in 
scope and stems from certain Midwest 


list of some of the better known organi- 
zations, governmental agencies, States, 


support for this pro: 
tion-wide but that 1 it stems largely from 















organizations and groups which expect 
benefits only indirectly as the project 
helps the Nation as a whole. The list 
follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups SUPPORTING THE 

Sr. LawrRence Seaway aND Power Prosect 

Agriculture: American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, National Farmers 
Union, National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives, Cooperative League of the United 
States, National Milk Producers Association, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin Cooperative Council of 
Agriculture. 

Labor: Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; United Automobile Workers, CIO; 
Textile Workers of America, CIO; Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, AFL; 
United Steel Workers of America, CIO; CIO 
Maritime Committee; Michigan Federation of 
Labor; Minnesota Federation of Labor; Iowa 
Strte Federation of Labor; Colorado State 
Federation of Labor; Wisconsin State Fed- 
eration of Labor; South Dakota State Fed- 
eration of Labor; Indiana State Federation 
of Labor; Milwaukee Federated Trades Coun- 
cil; Building Trades and Construction Coun- 
cil, AFL, Watertown, N. Y. 

Commercial and industrial: Detroit Board 
of Commerce; Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce; Duluth Chamber of Commerce; South 
End Chamber of Commerce, Chicago; North- 
ern New York Federation Chambers of Com- 
merce; Great Lakes Harbors Association; 
Superior, Wis., Chamber of Commerce; Mil- 
waukee As-ociation of Commerce; Gary, Ind., 
Chamber of Commerce; Youngstown, Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce; Mahoning Valley 
Industrial Council; Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association; Missouri Valley Develop- 
ment Association; Michigan Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

Governmental agencies, States, and muni- 
cipalities: 

United States Department of Defense, 
United States Department of State, United 
States Department of Commerce, United 
States Department of the Interior, United 
States Maritime Administration, United 
States Munitions Board, United States Corps 
of Engineers, Federal Power Commission, Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, National Se- 
curity Resources Board, Permanent Joint 
Board of Defense, United States and Can- 
ada. 

State of Michigan; State of Wisconsin; 
State of Minnesota; State of North Dakota; 
Power Authority, State of New York; City 
Council of Chicago; City Council of Detroit; 
City Council of Milwaukee; City Council of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Town of Massena, N. Y.; 
County of St. Lawrence, N. Y. 

Great Lakes-Tidewater Commission of 
Minnesota; Michigan Great Lakes-Tidewater 
Commission; North Dakota Public Service 
Commission; Wisconsin Deep Waterways 
Commission; Port of Milwaukee; Todelo- 
Lucas Co., Ohio, Port Commission; Michigan 
State Waterways Commission. 


Miscellaneous: AMVETS, Independent 
Voters League of Chicago, ester Bar 
Association. 

Let’s Not Forget the Veterans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
() 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR: 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 


March 1, 1952, I addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
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Veterans’ Affairs expressing my support 
for the extension of the World War II 
GI bill of rights to veterans of the Ko- 
rean conflict. 

In particular, I favored providing for 
unemployment benefits through the 
State unemployment systems, and I rec- 
ommend there be additional advice and 
vocational guidance in connection with 
the education and training programs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert my letter to Mr. Ranxin, together 
with a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the national planning committee of the 
American Veterans’ Committee at its 
quarterly meeting in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 20, 1952, favoring such a plan of 
veterans’ unemployment compensation 
through State agencies, and a letter from 
the Welfare Council of New York City 
recommending the additional vocational 
guidance 


I am pleased to see that Mr. RANKIN’S 
bill, H. R 6895, introduced on March 4, 
1952, provides, in title XI, unemployment 
compensation through State agencies, 
but I believe that such compensation 
should be based on a standard annual 
wage of $3,000 rather than the actual 
military wages received by such veterans. 

The letters and resolution follow: 

Marcu 1, 1952. 
Hon. Jonn E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: May I express my ap- 
preciation for your letter of January 8 in- 
viting me to express my views on the exten- 
sion of benefits granted to World War II vet- 
erans to veterans of the current Korean 
conflict. 

Please be advised that I favor the extension 
of all the benefits of this legislation, com- 
monly known as the GI bill of rights, to vet- 
erans of Korea, but I would propose a change 
in the unemployment benefit provisions. 
Instead of the readjustment allowance of $20 
per week for 52 weeks, dispersed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, I fayor providing Fed- 
eral funds to the States so that unemployed 
veterans may be adie to draw State unem- 
ployment benefits if their State’s employ- 
ment service is unable to find them em- 
ployment. 

I believe that some provision must be made 
for the 800,000 men who will be coming out 
of service this summer, but I do not believe 
that there should be duplication of functions 
by the Federal and State Governments in this 
regard. I am preparing a bill to accomplish 
this objective. While I realize that such a 
bill would be referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee, I thought I should inform you 
of my intentions at this time. 

I have one other suggestion for the edu- 
cational and training provisions of the bill 
that your committee will report out on this 
subject. I believe that the new legislation 
should provide that “advice and guidance 
shall be provided and must be rendered be- 
fore the veteran, disabled or nondisabled, is 
authorized to enter upon a course of educa- 
tion and training.” In support of this pro- 
posal 1 submit herewith a letter to me from 
the Welfare Council of New York City, dated 
Cctober 18, 1951, together with a report of the 
welfare council's committee of veterans’ 
legislation. I have no objection to your in- 
corporating either or both of these docu- 
ments in the record of your hearings should 
you so desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr. 


WELFARE CounctL oF New Yorxk Crry, 
New York, N. Y., October 18, 1951. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ROOsEVELT: The board of 
directors of the Welfare Council of New York 
City has asked me to convey to you its rec- 
ommendation that provision for vocational 
guidance and counseling be incorporated 
into any new Federal legislation covering 
education and training of veterans at Gov- 
ernment expense. This recommendation was 
made following a report of a special commit- 
tee on veterans’ legislation of the Welfare 
Council. A copy of this report is enclosed. 

As you know, in previous legislation only 
disabled veterans had been assured voca- 
tional guidance prior to training. Nondis- 
abled veterans were permitted to embark on 
several different courses of education before 
counseling was assured. If Congress should 
direct that vocational guidance be provided 
for all veterans prior to choice of training 
ant education, we believe both the veteran 
and the taxpayer would benefit. 

We hope that Congress can see its way 
clear to providing these constructive cervices. 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND M. HIL.iarp, 
Executive Director. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENEFITS FOR 
THE KOREAN VETERAN 


The AVC recommends to Congress a new 
program that would extend unemployment 
compensation benefits to all men and women 
serving in the Armed Forces since June 25, 
1950. The AVC program would provide 
built-in safeguards that would avoid the 
abuses summarized in the term “the 52-20 
veteran.” 

In essence, the program would be based 
on the following principles: 

(1) The Federal Government would be 
considered as the employer; (2) the Federal 
Government would appropriate funds which 
could be drawn upon by the various State un- 
employment compensation agencies; (3) any 
benefits that an individual might receive— 
whether he had been a brass hat or a pri- 
vate—would be based on a standard annual 
wage of $3,000; (4) benefit payments would 
be administered through the normal chan- 
nels of the States’ unemployment compen- 
sation agencies; (5) unemployed Korean 
veterans would be obliged to register with 
the States’ unemployment services in ac- 
cordance with the same provisions applying 
to nonveterans; failure to accept appropriate 
employment opportunities would result in a 
complete cut-off of benefit payments. 

The AVC urges Congress to approve this 
proposal on the basis of its simplicity, prac- 
ticality, and fairness to the veteran. The 
plan has the additional merit of utilizing 
normal Federal and State administrative 
agencies, thereby avoiding the necessity for 


establishing costly duplicating administra- 
tive machinery. 


fa 


Let Private Industry Do It op 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS I \ 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER Z 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
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call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives a well-written editorial 
supporting the Capehart-Miller bill for 
the further development of Niagara Falls 
power by private enterprise, which ap- 
peared in the Port Huron (Mich.) Times- 
Herald on January 30, 1952. 
The editorial follows: 


Let Private INpUsTRY Do It 


A treaty with Canada, ratified in 1950, per- 
mits utilization by both countries of more 
water from the Niagara River for production 
o electric power. 

In ratifying the treaty, the United States 
Senate reserved to Congress the right to au- 
thorize by legislation additional development 
of hydroelectric power from the river. 

Three bills have been introduced into 
Congress to authorize the development of 
additional hydroelectric power. 

The Capehart-Miller bill, sponsored by 
Senator Homer Capensart, of Indiana, former 
resident of the Niagara area, and Represent- 
ative WILLIAM E. MILLER, of New York, whose 
congressional district includes the Niagara 
Falls area, proposes development by private 
enterprise, without cost to taxpayers—State 
or Federal. 

The Lehman-Roosevelt bill, sponsored by 
Senator Hrreert H. LEHMAN and Representa- 
tive FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., both of New 
York, proposes that the Federal Government 
build the project with public tax money. 

The Ives-Cole bill, sponsored by Senator 
Irnvinc M. Ives and Representative W. Srer- 
LING COLE, both of New York, proposes that 
the project be constructed and operated py 
the State of New York with funds provided 
by the sale of tax-free bonds. 

Ever since the Federal Government en- 
tered the electric power business, public 
power advocates—and that means socialized 
power advocates—have contended that gen- 
eration of electricity by a Federal power 
project was incidental to its major pur- 
pose, irrigation, navigation, reclamation, or 
flood control. 

Socialized power advocates can make no 
such claims in connection with the Niagara 
project. 

Congress has before it a clear-cut ques- 
tion—whether the money of the taxpayers 
or investor capital should be used to de- 
velop an electric power project which is 
exclusively an electric power project. 

The project involves development of nearly 
1,500,000 kilowatts of electric power at a 
cost of about $350,000,000—no irrigation, no 
navigation, no reclamation, no flood control 
is involved. 

Nor is it in any way connected with the 
St. Lawrence seaway project—it is solely an 
electric power project. 

From the standpoint of the taxpayers— 
and that means from the standpoint of prac- 
tically all of us—the Capehart-Miller bill 
is the most desirable bill because it would 
produce as much power in less time without 
use of Government funds. 

Adoption of the Capehart-Miller bill also 
would guarantee about $23,000,000 annually 
in additional taxes for Federal, State, and 
local governments after the project is com- 
pleted. 

Five privately owned utility corporations 
of New York State are ready, willing, and 
able to finance and construct this develop- 
ment—and they have been ready, willing, 
and able for 30 years. 

They own and operate 129 power plants 
which produced more than 26,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity in 1950. 

In 1950, they paid more than $136,000,000 
in Federal, State, and local taxes, and they 
employed nearly 45,000 persons to whom they 
paid $182,000,000. 
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These five companies have the combined 
experience, engineering knowledge, famili- 
arity with the problems involved, the ex- 
ecutive ability and the financial resources 
to get busy on this project immediately and 
to complete it rapidly and economically. 

They await only the green light from Con- 
gress—passage of the Capehart-Miller bill— 
to put America’s new share of the vast powers 
of Niagara to work for America and the 
world. 

In an address to the Rotary Club of New 
York, D. A. Hulcy, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, told his 
hearers that the fate of the free world hangs 
on the strength of America—and that our 
strength is threatened by those within our 
own borders who would lead us into s0- 
Cialism. 

“You here in the East and particularly 
New York State may find yourselves con- 
fronted with the entry of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State government into actual 
competition with the business managed elec- 
tric companies which have a long and distin- 
guishei record of excellent service,” Mr. 
Hulcy said. 

“Two bills now itn Congress would put 
either the Federal Government or the State 
into the power business.” 

The Niagara power development issue is of 
great national significance. 

It is another example of the determined po- 
litical effort to force socialism on the people 
of this country—at a tremendous and ever- 
increasing cost to the taxpayers—when there 
is absolutely no reason for it. 

In a situation of this kind, the interests of 
the power industry—or any other industry— 
are actually secondary. 

The big issue is the perpetuation of free 
enterprise, which made this country wealthy 
and strong, which gave Americans the high- 
est standards of living ever enjoyed by any 
people, and which socialism would destroy. 

Congress should pass the Capehart-Miller 
bill, which would permit the five experienced, 
privately owned utility companies to develop 
the new Niagara project. 

Such action would be a barrier across the 
road to socialism, which we are traveling 
much too rapidly to suit the intelligent, pa- 
triotic people of the Nation—and it would 
produce tax revenue instead of dissipating it. 





Historic Agreement at Lisbon 


EXTENSION OF 
or 3 


HON. HALE BOGGS \) 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New Orleans 
Item of February 28, 1952: 

Historic AGREEMENT aT LIsBON 

With American help, Europe has taken a 
big step toward greater military strength and 
ultimate political unity. 

That is the excellent news from Lisbon, 
where the North Atlantic Treaty Council 
recently completed a 6-day meeting. 

True, there are difficulties still to be met, 
agreements yet to be ratified by national 
parliaments, decisions that will require pa- 
tience and hard work as they are put into 


practice. 
thought the delegates 





But few observers 
could accomplish as much as they did. The 
net result is one of historic achievement. 

The most significant agreement was the 
endorsement of plans for a European army. 
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These envision creation of a force of 2,000,- 
000 men to be provided by six nations— 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg. 

This great international army would serve 
alongside the separate troops of the United 
States, Britain, and other NATO members— 
and all under the command of General 
Eisenhower. 

The idea for such an army came from the 
French. While agreeing that German par- 
ticipation was needed to set up a realistic 
European defense, they were understandably 
nervous about allowing Germany to rebuild 
its army on an unrestricted basis. 

Why not, they asked, forbid formation of a 
German general staff and limit the Bonn 
government to creating military units of a 
limited size—units that would serve under 
the over-all command of a European army? 

The Lisbon agreement specifies that Ger- 
many can recruit troops in divisions of about 
13,000 men to operate under the European 
army command. And the Germans would 
have a voice in NATO policy, not as a full 
member, but as one of the nations making 
up the European army. 

Secretary Acheson hailed the decision as 
the prelude to “a new day in 

And Lester Pearson of Canada, ‘NATO 
council chairman, called the Lisbon meeting 
“the most significant and constructive ses- 
sion that the council has yet had.” 

In addition to approving the European 
army set-up, the council also decided— 

To set a goal of 50 divisions and 4,000 air- 
craft in readiness to defend Europe by the 
end of this year, as compared with about 30 
divisions and 1,000 planes now on hand. 

To create a board to study the need for 
supporting facilities such as airfields and 

, and to recommend a method of 
sharing the costs. 

To streamline the NATO organization it- 
self, set up permanent headquarters in Paris, 
and give General Eisenhower wider authority. 

All of these forward steps comprise a testi- 
monial to the vitality of NATO and to the 
diplomatic skill of the participating indi- 
viduals. The latter, of course, include three 
able Americans—Dean Acheson, Averell Har- 
riman, and Dwight Eisenhower. 

Confounding the cynics and pessimists, 
the Lisbon decisions mean-another advance 
toward formation of a real United States of 
Europe. 

And, best of all, they give the prospects for 
world peace a solidity that was not in evi- 
dence only 10 days ago. 





Niagara Electric Power 
EXTENSION o REMAR uy 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER Q 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the board of directors of 
the Auburn Lions Club, Auburn, N. Y., 
signed by its president, Andrew McLane, 
and its secretary, John T. Boyle, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1952, supporting the Capehart- 
Miller bill, which provides for the further 
development of hydroelectric power 
from the Niagara Falls and River by 
private enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 





Whereas additional water from the Niagara 
River is now available for the generation of 
electricity; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is to determine by legislation whether this 
additional generation shall be accomplished 
by private-enterprise utility companies or an 
agency of the Federal or State Government; 
and 


Whereas our Congress is now considering 
three bills concerning this Niagara River 
development: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Auburn Lions Club hereby goes on record 
as favoring the passage of the Capehart- 
Miller bill and the private-enterprise de- 
velopment by taxpaying, State-regulated 
utility companies of this additional electric 
power. 





Bureau of Reclamation 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW © 


OF OHIO \- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, if the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is in any danger of 
going out of business by 1956, as Com- 
missioner Michael W. Straus recently 
informed Congress, the fault lies direct- 
Ay the shoulders of Mr. Straus him- 





It is the wild spending of the Bureau 
under Mr. Straus’ direction, and the pro- 
posals for fantastic, infeasible projects 
that have influenced the Congress to cut 
Bureau of Reclamation appropriations. 

Iam not so much concerned about the 
Bureau of Reclamation being out of 
business as I am about the United States 
Treasury being out of money. 

Mr. Straus’ complaint to Congress is 
based on the hope that he can continue 
to gouge more money from the Nation’s 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Straus warned Congress that his 
Bureau would be out of work unless the 
congressional freeze on funds for new 
projects is soon removed. He com- 
plained that the Bureau's request for 
$348,190,570 for the year ending June 
30, 1953, had been sliced for $224,620,000 
in the President’s budget. 

This is the best break the American 
taxpayer has had in a long time. Mr. 
Straus has no right to expect rubber 
stamp approval on his astronomical 
budgets, which appear to be prepared 
without regard to sound economical or 
engineering practices. 

For example, he attempts to justify 
spending $1,383 an acre of Federal funds 
to put water on land in Arizona that is 
worth only $300 an acre when fully 
developed. He thinks it is good busi- 
ness to give away one-third of the en- 
tire output of a Government power 
plant on the Colorado River to pump 
water onto privately owned land. 

Congress is tired of being hoodwinked 
into making a small initial appropriation 
and then finding it has signed a blank 
check for Reclamation Bureau spending 
that runs into hundreds of millions. 
When Mr. Straus gets away from the 
wild spending ideas he has been advanc- 
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ing and submits projects that will pay 
their own way, he may get some action 
on his program. Otherwise he alone 
must stand the blame for blocking sound 
water and power development in the 
West. 


Educational Work in the Livestock 
Industry 


; } 
(G) 
EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE ~~ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am having 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a@ 
letter to Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan from Mr. Russell C. Klotz, one of 
the outstanding county agricultural 
agents of Kansas, copy of which was 
sent to me. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress, and especially the 
members of the Agriculture Committee, 
the factors outlined by Mr. Klotz. It is 
my belief that Mr. Klotz’ proposals in 
the interest of educational and promo- 
tional work in the livestock industry of 
this country should be given serious 
study by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Agriculture Commiitees of the 
Congress. 

Following is the letter, in part, as 
written by Mr. Klotz: 


ALTAMONT, KANS., January 30, 1952. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a county agricultural agent 
in Labette County, Kans., and was born and 
grew up in Chase County, Kans., where I 
learned indelibly at a young age that the 
great majority of income from farming is 
derived from good livestock production. 
Aside from being a county agent, I also have 
personal farming interests; and I believe that 
I have arrived at a conclusion that possibly 
has been overlooked in law-making circles. 

After recently reviewing the President’s 
propesed budget for the 1951 fiscal year, I 
note that the Department of Agriculture is 
receiving an increase, which is, I think, good, 
because the Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
penditures are a national investment and 
provide a businesslike return on the public 
money invested. However, it seems to me 
that the Department of Agriculture’s ex- 
penditures are not in proper balance. I do 
not want to make a long story out of this 
and take a lot of your time in reading; 
therefore, I am going to state my Observa- 
tions as briefly and explicitly as possible. 

At the present time at all the meetings 
we attend as county agents for educational 
and inspirational purposes to promote a 
stable and high income and high produc- 
tion, the pressure seems to be on increased 
livestock production and increased legumes 
and grasses for soil conservation, soil fer- 
tility improvement, and for livestock utili- 
zation. We were told recently at a district 
meeting that in order for Kansas to pro- 
duce the meat necessary to satisfy the in- 
creasing demand as a result of military, 
foreign, and local needs, each county in 
Kansas would need to increase its livestock 
numbers 1,000 head per year. 

In the President’s budget I note that $623,- 
625,250 has been appropriated for the PMA, 


1 also notice that $60,740,000 has been ap- 
propriated for Soil Conservation Service and 
I further notice that $27,200,000 has been 
appropriated for the Extension Service. Now 
my point is that all the money appropriated 
for the PMA and all the money appropri- 
ated for the Soil Conservation Service and 
a large portion of that (comparatively small 
amount Federal appropriation) for the Ex- 
tension Service will be used for soil-conser- 
vation work in one way or another and I 
have failed to see in the President's budget 
any appropriation whatsoever, directly ear- 
marked for the educational and promotional 
work in livestock production. 

The only money in the budget that I can 
see which will be used to promote livestock 
production is maybe one-fourth (estimate) 
of the Extension Service budget for the use 
of the promotion of livestock, or in other 
words, approximately maybe $7,000,000 used 
for the promotion of livestock production as 
compared to $704,365,250 used for soil con- 
servation; or in other words, approximately 
$100 appropriated for soil conservation work 
to $1 appropriated for livestock promotion 
work. 

Now here are a few of the settled facts that 
can easily be proved beyond dvuubt of any- 
body: 

Grass, legumes, and livestock are the foun- 
dation of the American civilization. I refer 
you to one sentence in John J. Ingall’s poem 
Grass: “It yields no fruit in earth or air, 
and yet should its harvest fail for a single 
year, famine wculd depopulate the world.” 

It seems to me that we have the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's budget in a “cart 
before the horse” fashion. I refer you to 
the Kansas Flint Hills where the slopes are 
steep, where the soil is thin, where there 
are no terraces and no fertilizers applied, 
but also where there is absolutely no soil 
movement, and the reason why is quite 
simple—just grass and livestock. 

Now !et’s get down to county-level facts. 
If you will pardon the personal reference, I 
will use Labette County as an example. I 
am sure any economist, after surveying this 
county would say that if 75 percent of the 
livestock in this county were improved to 
good quality from fair or below and then 
double the numbers that the farm income in 
this county would be quadrupled and 1 am 
also sure that everybody will agree that 
quadrupling the farm income would be good 
business when it comes to paying the bills 
of our Federal Government, to not mention 
the State and counties; and also the econ- 
omists will tell us that we can improve our 
soils to perfection, but unless we utilize the 
crops produced thereon with good livestock 
systems, our income will not result in what 
is called a high farm income. Again may 
I refer to Labette County; in the Soil Con- 
servation Service we have five men working 
steady and a District Conservationist who 
spends a portion of his time in this county. 

In the PMA office we have three commit- 
teemen, a fieldman, two office girls, and a 
chief clerk; which adds up to 12 people 
spending their time on soil conservation (in- 
cluding, of course, the administration of the 
payments, eic.), but it is all soil conserva- 
tion. In the face of this in Labette County, 
the only person who is being paid for the 
educational and promotionel work in live- 
stock is the county agr.cultural agent and 
in spite of my best efforts of trying to spend 
as much of my time as possible on livestock 
work, other projects demand at least half 
of my time; therefore, the best I can do 
is maybe spend half of my time on livestock 
promotional work and possibly we could 
charge half of my secretary's time to live- 
stock work, or in other words, that would 
add up to one person doing livestock work 
compared to 12 in this particular county, 
and I think it is average in this respect, doing 
soil conservation work. 

I want any and everybody who reads this 
letter to understand that I am not begrudg- 
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ing one penny appropriated for soil con- 
servation work because the entire soil con- 
servation expenditures probably would be a 
small drop in the bucket as compared to the 
total budget and also the Department of 
Agriculture’s budget, in the main, is a busi- 
ness investment in that it pays a return. 

Now as a résumé to make myself clear. I 
think that in the face of demands for food 
of animal origin and in the face of farm 
income varies directly with the quality and 
quantity of livestock programs employed, 
supplemented with the fact that perfect soil 
conservation is sod and livestock, I believe 
that spending $1 for livestock promotion for 
every $100 for soil conservation is backward. 

I want it clearly understood that live- 
stock men are, in the main, rugged indi- 
vidualists and are proud of the fact that 
taoey can stand on their own feet and God 
deliver them from subsidies and incentive 
payments, but if we are to realize soil con- 
servation and soil fertility improvement any- 
thing like the way it was when Columbus 
found it and also if we are to produce the 
food of animal origin and raise farm in- 
come, we could use a lot more men in edu- 
cational and promotional work in the live- 
stock industry and I am sure tl a: this type 
of service and assistance would be welcomed 
by livestock men. To make a long story 
short, I believe that in the uverage county 
in the United States the Department of 
Agriculture could employ, effectively and 
feasibly, as many more in the field of live- 
stock promotion as they can in the promo. 
tion of soil conservation work. Still be 
assured I am not opposing soil-conservation 
work. 

Cordially, 
RUSSELL C. Kotz, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


Economy Act of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. RCOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
continuing to receive stutements of sup- 
port for my bill, the Economy Act of 
1952. I am pleased to introduce in the 
Recorp the following letters from two 
prominent Americans, William Green, 
president, American Federation of 
Labor, and our former colleague, Jerry 
Voorhis, now executive secretary of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 
of America: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, Jr. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Der CONGRESSMAN: I was pleased to 
learn through your letter dated February 8 
that you had reintroduced the Bucgetary 
Practices Reorganization Act which you had 
introduced into Congress in 1950. I appre- 
ciate a copy of said act which you enclosed in 
your communication which you sent me. 

I commend you most highly upon your 
preparation and sponsorship of this act. It 
is a most fitting and appropriate measure. 
In my opinion there is great need for the 
enactment of your bill. If enacted into law, 
it will serve to promote greater economy in 
the operations of the Federal Government. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 
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THE Cooperative LEAGUE OF THE 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., February 20, 1952. 

Hon. FraNKLIN D. RoosEvELT, Jr. 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Prank: Thank you for your letter of 
February 8 and for sending me a copy of 
your new bill entitled “The Economy Act of 
1952.” I do not believe I have any further 
comments to make other than those that I 
wrote in my previous letter. I only feel that 
the program outlined in your bill is a sound 
one and would help very much in the more 
orderly handling of our financial affairs. 
Sincerely yours, 

Jerry VoorHis, 
Executive Secretary. 





Niagara Falls Chamber Endorses Develop- 
ment of Niagara Falls Power by Private 


Enterprise Q 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives the following resolution 
which was adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the City of Niagara Falls at a meeting 
held on Wednesday, February 21, 1951, 
signed by its secretary, R. D. House, in 
support of further development of hy- 
droelectric power from the Niagara Falls 
and River by private enterprise. The 
resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE Board or DIREC- 
TORS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Crry or NisGaRa FALLs IN OPPOSITION TO A 
PROPOSED DEVELOPMENT BY A PUBLIC AGENCY 
OF ADDITIONAL WATERS AUTHORIZED BY 
Treaty BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CanaDa RATIFIED on Avcust 9, 1950, To Be 
Drivertep From THE NuiaGarRaA RIVER FOR 
Power PurRPOsEes AND IN Favor or SucH 
DEVELOPMENT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Whereas the diversion of additional waters 

from the Niagara River for power purposes 

was authorized by treaty between the United 

States and Canada, ratified on the 9th day 

of August 1950 and bills have been intro- 

duced and are now pending in the Congress 
of the United States which, if enacted, would 

require that such waters be developed by a 

public agency, authorize the appropriation 

out of any moneys in the Treasury of the 

United States not otherwise appropriated of 

unspecified and unlimited sums of money 

for the construction of the works necessary 
for development of such waters by a gov- 
ernmental authority, and preclude develop- 
ment or use of such waters by private enter- 





prise. 

Niagara Falls is the cradle of the hydro- 
electric power industry. Here, more than 50 
years ago, a private company hazarded large 
sums in the support of a theory and gave to 
the world an example of the benefits that 
fiow from private enterprise. The remark- 
able economic growth of this area has been 
due in large part to the attraction to this 
city of electrochemical and electrometal- 
lurgical industries by reason of the avail- 
ability of large blocks of electric energy at 
low cost. 
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ee ea York through its pub- 
lic service commission. 


Development by a public agency of the 
additional waters authorized to be diverted 
would not only require large expenditures 
of public moneys but would deprive our Na- 
tion, State, county, and city of substantial 
tax revenues at a time when governmental 
costs and taxes are at a tremendously bur- 


tion of the taxable property thereon. Niag- 
ara Mohawk Power Corp., which now pays 
and for many years has paid approximately 
one-third of the city and county taxes as- 
sessed in the city of Niagara Falls, has esti- 
mated that a private corporation making 
this development would pay approximately 
$23,000,000 annually in Federal, State, and 
local taxes divided as follows: 


Poderel .nwccccnce sow scuccaces $9, 250, 000 
OtO08.. nwosccccccecsescuapidueee 4, 300, 000 
SUE... cneccccecdpentniqsminnicn 9, 450, 


The needless sacrifice of that source of sub- 
stantial tax revenue, especially when it is 
sorely neeaed, to gratify the wishes of those 
who prefer socialistic ventures to regulated 
private development should not be counte- 

nanced. 


We cannot subscribe to the theory that 
public ownership is inevitable. There is no 
reason for public, as distinguished from 
private, development of the additional 
waterc. Considerations of navigation, recla- 
mation, flood control, or irrigation which 

the creation of public agencies 
such as TVA, Bonneville, and Grand Coulee 
are not present. Neither is there excuse 
for development by a public agency because 
of a cost so great that private enterprise 
either is unwilling or unable to undertake 
it. The private enterprise which developed 
the waters previously authorized to be di- 
verted from the Niagara River and which for 
more than half a century has proven its 
ability efficiently and economically to de- 
velop those waters has publicly stated that 
it is ready, willing, and financially able to 
develop the additional waters without the 
use of public funds. 

Public ownership is contrary to the Ameri- 
can tradition of individual initiative. Pri- 
vate enterprise has been and is the source 
of American well-being. Time and experi- 
ence have proven private ownership and op- 
eration to be more efficient, economical, 
and responsible than Government ownership 
and operation by public agencies. We are 
unwilling that in the development of addi- 
tional waters of the Niagara there shall be 
substituted political control and bureauc- 
racy, the most expensive system known to 
man, for proven efficiency and economy in 
development and operation by private en- 
terprise. Revelations of corruption, patron- 
age, appalling waste, and sale of political in- 
fluence with public agencies made by con- 
gressional investigating committees during 
the past few months alone should eee 
one to~ pause before crea another un 
necessary public agency with its attendant 
potential patronage, inefficiency, extrava- 
gance and waste, particularly at a time when 
preservation of our economy and the Ameri- 
can way of life necessitates avoidance of 
unnecessary  2mestic governmental expendi- 
tures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this chamber of commerce 
of the city of Niagara Falls, N. Y., represent- 
ing in its membership the business and in- 
dustrial interests of the city, both large and 


small, does hereby record its unalterable op- 
position to the development by public agency, 
Federal or State, of the additional waters of 
the Niagara River authorized to be diverted 
by treaty between the United States and 
Canada; and be it further 

Resolved, That this chamber of commerce 
of the city of Niagara Falls favors the de- 
velopment of such waters by private enter- 
prise as promptly and expeditiously as pos- 
sible to the end that additional electric 
power needed in this city and urgently re- 
quired in the national emergency may be 
made available at the earliest practicable 
dete; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be, and here- 
by he is, instructed to forward copies of this 
resolution to Hcn. Irving M. Ives, Hon. 
Herbert H. Lehman, Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, 
Hon. William E. Miller, Hon. Earl W. Brydges, 
and Hon. Ernest Curto. 





President Truman’s Address at Annual 
Masonic Breakfast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS Ti 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
as every day during the past decade or 
more, while we go about our daily tasks 
individually and jointly as Members of 
the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment, I think that each one of us is 
dedicating himself, either consciously or 
unconsciously, to the hope of peace for 
the world. Sometimes in our strivings 
we are inclined to forget momentarily 
that the same hope was held steadfastly 
by contemporary patriots of colonial 
times through those turbulent years. 
The realization of their strivings is for 
us a historical record, but we here to- 
day cannot measure the strength of 
body, mind, and spirit required of them. 
However, it is enough to know that their 
Singleness of purpose and their faith 
were sufficient to give us our heritage of 
freedom, our precepts of justice, and our 
challenge to carry on the quest for peace 
among men and nations. 

It is my purpose to include in my re- 
marks the renewed expression of this 
hope which was made within recent 
weeks by the President during an in- 
formal address to his brother Masons. 
This was on the occasion of the annual 
Masonic breakfast tendered in honor of 
the President by his lifelong friend, 
Mr. Frank Land, founder of the Order 
of the DeMolay. For many years they 
have been associated in Masonic activi- 
ties in the State of Miisouri. 

It was in Kansas City nearly a quarter 
of a century ago that several hundred 
members selected Brother Harry Truman 
to be the master of their lodge. Subse- 
quently he was selected to be grand mas- 
ter of Masons of the State of Missouri, 
and years — his brethren bestowed 
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in the true human qualities and spirit 
of man, and in this light they bestowed 
this honor upon him. They unhesitat- 
ingly continue to give evidence of their 
personal knowledge and belief that his 
greatest aspiration is to pursue all the 
years of his life the quest for peace and 
by his endeavors to contribute toward 
the furtherance in our times of the prin- 
ciple of tne brotherhood of man. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a historical fact 
that the Ancient Order of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons has had a vital role in 
the life of our country. Membership 
records indicate that Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Polk, 
Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard 
Taft, Harding, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt were all members of the Ancient 
Order of Free and Accepted Masons. In 
early colonial days every emblem of 
Freemasonry was symbolic of liberty, of 
freedom, of tolerance, and of a justice 
that taught the Golden Rule: “All things 
whatsoever ve would that men should do 
unto you, even co do ye also unto them.’ 

The Masonic fraternity for centuries 
has held steadfast to its belief that with 
God the Father all men are brothers. 
During the colonization of America, the 
liberal concept of religion, ethics, and 
the humanities was fostered by this fra- 
ternal organization, and it expanded 
vigorously. How many are there among 
us who associate Freemasoury with the 
names of such great patriots as Frank- 
lin, Lyman Hall, Hancock, Paine, Penn, 
and Sherman? Freemasons everywhere, 
through centuries of time, have recog- 
nized and believed that the fatherhood 
of God presupposes the brotherhood of 
man. They have long taught the in- 
alienable right of contract, the right of 
petition for redress of wrong, the right 
of religious freedom, and of every other 
basic freedom enunciated in the Consti- 
tution. These precepts of the Ancient 
Order of Free and Accepted Masons 
remain unchanged today. 

The origin of speculative Freemasonry 
is a mystery that stretches over the entire 
period of authenticated history. There 
are foremost students of Masonic folk- 
lore who believe that Masonry existed 
in some form in the Garden of Eden. 
While absolute proof exists that 1,500 
years before King Solomon's time a Chi- 
nese cult or institution made use of 
present-day Masonic symbols, there are 
many who believe that in the building 
of King Solomon’s temple the ancient 
mysteries of Egypt and Greece were re- 
constructed, that mythological divinities 
and pagan rites were forsaken, and that 
a@ new concept of a Supreme Being was 
instilled in mankind. 

There is ev dence in various forms that 
Freemasonry existed in Europe during 
the Middle Ages, particularly in Eng- 
land and Scotland. This form was iden- 
tical to the building guilds of that time. 
Those who knew its teachings worked 
exclusively in the building industry and 
associated themselves one with the other 
chiefly to better their working conditions. 

Somewhere between the ancient and 
modern concept of the Masonic Order, 
persons other thar operative Masons as- 
sociated themselves with the craft; that 
is, persons other tlian architects, en- 


gineers, and artisans in the building in- 
dustry were accepted into membership. 
Little of Masonic ritualistic work was 
ever set down in writing, but its teach- 
ings were orally transmitted and re- 
tained within the mind, and the original 
symbols and phrases were precisely held 
in usage through the centuries. 

A reorganization of the Masonic craft 
appears to have taken place upon the 
formation oi: the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, in 1717, and the admission into 
Masonry of persons other than crafts- 
men was sanctioned. This change was 
directly and indirectly carried forth in 
the esteblishment of the Masonic fra- 
ternity in America in Colonial times, 
and accounts for the fact that today the 
majority of Masons are not craftsmen in 
the original sense of the word. 

It was to an intimate group of Masonic 
brethren and associates that the Presi- 
dent spoke with sincerity of his own be- 
lief in and reliance upon the Golden 
Rule as the fundamental basis of his 
efforts as Chief Executive. He spoke 
with the utmost simplicity of lifelong 
friends when he said: 

Now this breakfast that Frank Land gives 
us once a year is one of the nicest things 
that happens to the President, for the simple 
Treason that it gives him a chance to be him- 
self—which is not very often. 


In his informal address to brother 
Masons, to which I have referred, the 
President said: 

I hope you gentlemen who represent an 
organization that stands for peace and 
brotherhood will continue with your every 
effort to help attain a peace in the world 
that will be lasting and that will open up 
for us the greatest age in the history of 
the world, 


Mr. Speaker, you were present at that 
breakfast, and you heard the President 
speak from his heart. I think we can 
all join with him in the renewal of our 
faith and hope. Ihave had the privilege 
of reading his address; and in order that 
my colleagues may have an opportunity 
to do so, Iam asking unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks to in- 
clude the President’s informal address 
to his brother Masons on February 21, 
1952. 

The President’s address was as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
Mr. Speaker, the people who have been intro- 
duced to you this morning constitute the 
Missouri gang. There is not a man at this 
table or at that table, except the Speaker 
of the House, that I haven't appointed to of- 
fice. You have had a good look at them, and 
there are just two Missourians among them. 
I thought you ought to know that they come 
from all over the United States, and that 
people sometimes get the wrong impression 
of the set-up and the organization that runs 
the Government of the United States. 

The most powerful man in the Government 
of the United States, except the President 
himself, is sitting right here—the Speaker 
of the House—and I have to be polite to him 
all the time. That is not hard to do. He 
and I have been friends ever since I can re- 
member meeting him, a long time ago in 
Texas, when he was just an ordinary Con- 
gressman. He wasn't even a chairman of a 
committee at that time. I have been proud 
to be a friend of his and have him for a 
friend of mine ever since. 

Now, this breakfast that Frank Land gives 
us once @ year is one of the nicest things that 
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happens to the President, for the simple 
reason that it gives him a chance to be him- 
seif—which is not very often. 

The President of the United States is 
charged with being the most powerful execu- 
tive in the world. He is the head of the most 
powerful Nation in the world, but the office 
of the President of the United States is a 
public-relations office. The President doesn't 
very often exercise the powers that are dele- 
gated to him in the Constitution and by the 
laws which he is sworn to support, defend, 
and protect. He spends most of his time 
talking kindly and giving lectures to people 
and begging them to do what they ought to 
do without being begged. Those are the pow- 
ers of the President. 

Just to give you an example, the chair- 
man introduced the press secretary but 
didn’t tell you what his duties are. Mr. 
Short is the press secretary. He is a native 
of Mississippi, and he obtained his public- 
relations education on the Baitimore Sun. 
He is a good press secretary, and he suc- 
ceeded a wonderful one, Charles G. Ross. I 
went to school with him. He was one of 

«the real Missouri gang—Charlie was. I 
noted the other day where the Post-Dispatch 
had presented a picture and erected a me- 
morial to him in Columbia, Mo., where 
Charlie was the dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism. Now that is quite an admission 
for the great Post-Dispatch to make, because 
they are not very fond of me. 

The fellow next to Mr. Short is my corre- 
spondence secretary, whose title Frank Land 
did not give. The correspondence secretary 
is an indispensable man around the White 
House. He decides on what days to cele- 
brate, and what messages we will send to or- 
ganizations, such as this, to make them feel 
that the President has a personal interest in 
them. He is a genius in this work. 

Now John Steelman there—he is the As- 
sistant to the President. He does a lot of 
things that the President couldn't get done 
if he had to do them himself. 

You see, the President’s day starts at 
5:30 in the morning and it ends about 11 
o'clock at night. Even then he is not 
through; he begins doing a lot of things 
that none of you would believe he has to do. 

A counselor for the President is Mr: Mur- 
phy. He works with the Attorney General 
and all the legal lights in the various de- 
partments. Every one of these gentlemen 
here who is chairman of a Federal commis- 
sion has a counselor. It is the duty of Mr. 
Murphy to see that the counselors of these 
various organizations understand to some 
extent what the President is trying to do. 
Most of them do, some of them don't. It 
is Murphy’s job to see that they do under- 
stand. 

Then the President has an appointment 
secretary, who happens to be a native of the 
great State of Massachusetts. He was a part 
of the organization that helped the Truman 
committee to successfully investigate the 
national defense program in the Second 
World War. He did such a good job that 
when it became necessary for me to take the 
oath of office as President I brought him 
along to the White House to keep the door 
for me. He does a remarkable job. He can 
make every one of you Masons believe that 
he is a Mason, and he can make every Knight 
of Columbus believe that he is a Knight of 
Columbus, and he can make every Knight of 
Pythias believe he is a Knight of Pythias. It 
doesn’t make any difference what sort of 
organization comes there for entrance, Matt 
knows all about how to treat them, and what 
to do with them and whether to let them 
in or not. And “or not” is the most usual 
answer, for the simple reason that if the 
President saw everybody who wants to see 
him he would work 24 hours a day,'7 days 
@ week, and wouldn't get anything else done. 

It is the duty of all these gentlemen that 
I have been talking about, all heads of thcce 
departments, and the military and uaval 
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and air aides, to see that the business of the 
Government is carried on in a manner that 
will get the best results. It is an all-day 
and nearly an all-night job. Just between 
you and me and the gatepost, I like it. 

When a man has to work 17 hours a day, 
there isn’t much chance of his getting into 
devilment. You ask why can I be gay and 
healthy despite all the bricks, stones, and 
mud that are thrown my way. It is because 
I work all the time, because I like my work, 
and because I think I am doing something 
to help the people of this Nation live better 
than they otherwise would. Most of all, it 
is because the efforts now being made are 
put forth in the hope that eventually we 
will have a peaceful world. 

There isn't any reason why we shouldn't 
have a peaceful world. There is enough 
room, enough potential production in the 
world so that everybody in it could live 
reasonably well, and could love his neigh- 
bor and do to his neighbor as he would be 
done by himself. 

That is the fundamental basis on which 
I work. I believe in the Sermon on the 
Mount. I think it is the fundamental basis 
of free government. We have got most of 
our laws and most of our information on 
how to live from that old Hebrew Testa- 
ment, the first five books of Moses. If you 
know your Masonic history as you should, 
you will find that those first five books of 
Moses, known as the Law and the Prophets, 
constitute the cornerstone of this organi- 
zation. 

There isn't a single degree in this organ- 
ization that is not founded on some Scrip- 
tural basis. You talk about the deep dark 
secrets of Free Masonry, I don’t know what 
they are and I have had every degree there 
is. I have been the grand master of my own 
State and if there are any secrets that any- 
body ought not know, I don’t know what 
they are. It is merely a manner of living 
with your neighbor, doing to him as you 
yourself would be done by. 

Now this is a most important year in the 
history of the Government of the United 
States. I was listening to Sam RayBurn, 
the Speaker, talk about General Washing- 
ton, about what a grand man he was—and 
he was a great man. But do you know that 
when Washington went out of office, the 
principal paper in the great city of Phila- 
delphia said that they were getting rid of 
the worst dictator the country ever had 
* * ®* that it was a good thing he was 
going to retire * * * and that they 
hoped they would never see him again. 
They attacked him so bitterly over the Jay 
treaty and over Citizen Genet, and one or 
two other things, that those are the reasons 
he retired instead of running for a third 
term. 

It has taken 150 years to find out what the 
truth is, and to ascertain what Jefferson ac- 
tually believed. He was called a Jacobin, 
which in that day was the name for a Com- 
munist. They also called him an atheist, 
and I don’t know what else—all of which 
turned out to be untrue. 

A university has at last discovered Jeffer- 
son, and they are going to work on him. 
When we get those 52 volumes that Prince- 
ton University is putting out, we will prob- 
ably know the truth—I say probably know 
the truth about Jefferson. 

I think Lincoln was about the most thor- 
oughly abused President we ever had. I will 
bet you could walk down the street and ask 
one-half dozen men—or I'll bet you I could 
ask any one-half dozen men in this audience 
who the principal speaker at Gettysburg was 
and not one could tell me. When Lincoln 
made his speech, which lasted about 3%, 
minutes, the editor of the New York Tribune 
and the editor of the Chicago Tribune said: 

“The President of the United States also 
spoke, and made the usual ass out of him- 
self.” 

You did not know that—but that is a fact. 
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So, a fellow in this office, if he is not round- 

ly abused, doesn’t do anything. Perhaps 
you remember what they said about Grover 
Cleveland. He was another that was thor- 
oughly and roundly abused, but after he was 
out of office for about 15 years, they said they 
loved him for the enemies he had made. I 
hope you will love me for that same reason, 
when the time comes. 

I don’t like to make enemies—I like to 
make friends. I like to do things for peo- 
ple—but I like to do things that I think are 
right. I don’t care whether anybody likes 
it or not. If I think it is right, I am going 
to do it. 

I appreciate this privilege of meeting you 
all, and I appreciate Frank Land’s interest 
and efforts to put on this grand breakfast 
once a year. It is one of the things to which 
I look forward. The President doesn't have 
time to look forward to very much, not even 
in an election year. 

I hope you gentlemen who represent an 
organization that stands for peace and broth- 
erhood will continue with your every effort 
to help attain a peace in the world that will 
be lasting, and that will open up for us the 
greatest age in the history of the world. 
~ We have here the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. If that atomic develop- 
ment is carried to its proper conclusion—and 
I am sure it will be—we are facing the great- 
est age in history—not for destruction but 
for construction. 

Let us work to that end. Let us forget 
about a lot of petty little things that look 
big today. Fifty years from now the people 
will have no more concern about any of 
them than we now have for the man who was 
in error considered the principal speaker at 
Gettysburg. 





On Arbitrary Powers | 0 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952: 

On ARBITRARY POWERS 


We doubt that anyone not a devoted Com- 
munist sympathizer who followed the full 
accounts of the trial of the 11 Communist 
leaders has any question but that the 6 
defense attorneys were guilty of contemp- 
tuous behavior and that Judge Harold R. 
Medina exercised extraordinary patience and 
forbearance. For this reason the Supreme 
Court’s refusal to overthrow rulings of lower 
courts which upheld the citations and sen- 
tences will be generally and rightly ac- 
claimed. 

But it must be remembered that the high 
Court was not asked to pass on the guilt of 
the five lawyers and one defendant (Eugene 
Dennis acted as his own counsel). The 5-to- 
$8 decision hinged on whether or not Judge 
Medina had acted within the law in handing 
down a citation without holding a jury 
trial or referring the charge to another judge. 
And here we cannot but share some of the 
uneasiness expressed in the dissenting opin- 
ion on contempt proceedings in general. 

The power of a trial judge to cite and 
punish for contempt remains, perhaps, the 
most arbitrary single feature of the American 
system. Under some circumstances he does 
in fact function at once as complaining wit- 
ness, prosecutor, judge, and jury. “The men- 
ace,” says Mr. Justice Black, “is most omi- 











nous for lawyers who are obscure, unpopular, 
or defenders of unpopular persons, or unor- 
thodox causes.” 

In arother decision the Court held 7 to 2, 
that Congress had a clear right to define what 
aliens should be admitted te the United 
States and what resident aliens should be 
allowed to remain. As to this, there would 
seem to be little question. But the majority 
also ruled that aliens might be held without 
bail and summarily deported at the discre- 
tion of administrative officials. 

Here we become not merely uneasy but 
positively alarmed. For here is the basis of 
what happened in the case of Ellen Knauff. 
To quote the dissenters, Justices Frankfurter 
and Black, such a doctrine constitutes an 
abuse of the discretionary authority grant- 
ed by Congress and makes it possible for 
people to be held in jail without bond and 
then deported because some subordinate 
Washington bureau agent believes they are 
Communists and hence dangerous. 

Let us hope such arbitrary authority is in- 
voked rarely and applied with restraint. 
Otherwise fugitives from behind the iron 
curtain could be greeted with a travesty on 
American civil liberties that would make 
wonderful grist for the Kremlin’s propaganda 
mill. 





America’s Greatest Teacher: The Man 
With the Leather Bag ‘| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Hal Boyle from the Herald-News, Pas- 
saic, N. J., for March 7, 1952: 


America’s GREATEST TEACHER: THE MAN WITH 
THE LEATHER BaG—No ONE Knows NEIGH- 
BORHOOD AND PROBLEMS LIKE THE POSTMAN, 
SrirRING FoLtkKs’ HEARTS 

(By Hal Boyle) 
The United States postman is one of Amer- 
ica’s best but least recognized educators. 
He is a walking library on bunions, a trav- 


eling professor for the great university of the 
common man—the postal service. 


It’s IN THE BAG 


This silent teacher delivers the world’s 
knowledge in the worn leather bag slung 
from his shoulder. It is the twentieth cen- 
tury version of Pandora’s box, bringing end- 
less tidings to mankind of old dismay and 
fresh hope—a draft notice here, a dividend 
check there. 

He is a messenger of death and birth, a 
keeper of tremendous secrets in small enve- 
lopes, the mute go-between for lovers, a sales- 
man who works for the price of a stamp for 
distant firms. 

Over the years the postman stirs more 
hearts than anyone, People wait tensely or 
eagerly for the sound of his footsteps on the 
walk, his whistle at the front porch—signals 
of the arrival of his daily cargo of magic and 
disenchantment. His reward for wading 
through snowdrifts to reach the family mail- 
box is at best a cup of hot coffee; more often 
it is a disappointed wail, “is that all you 
brought.” 





WOES DOG HIM 

Bad weather and bad dogs ambush him, 
and he learns to bear with both. 

He comes to know his neighborhood bet- 
ter than the cop on the beat, and he is hard- 
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er to fool. He doesn’t have to read the post- 
cards to tell who is having a wonderful time. 
He doesn't have to open the letters to tell 
who is being dunned for nonpayment of 
pills, what member of the family has gone 
away for his health, which college lad is writ- 
ing home for more money. 

By the number and nature of his mail de- 
liveries he knows who is lonely, who is hap- 
py, which girl is getting along with her beau, 
and which isn't. When littie Johnny comes 
galloping out to grab a letter from a corre- 
spondence course in muscle building, he un- 
derstands the situation at once. 

“I guess it won't be long now until you'll 
be able to handle that bully down the 
street,” he says. 

The weather, the dogs, and the people he 
meets turn him generally into a tolerant 
philosopher. In time he becomes a connois- 
seur of mankind's woes, the confidant and 
consoler of people who have no one else to 
talk to and wait by their mailboxes to tell 
him their troubles. 


WHO CARES? 


But he learns to keep his own cares to 
himself. How often can you tell somebody 
your feet hurt? Who worries if your shoul- 
der is chafed and sore from lugging bundles 
of Christmas cards? 

The one thing the postman canot under- 
stand is why people always blame him about 
the letter they expect and never comes. 

“It must have gotten lost,” they complain, 
looking at him accusingly as if he had 
chucked it down a sewer. And it is a won- 
der that more postmen don’t throw more 
mail down a sewer and go home and soak 
their falling arches in hot water. But they 
don't, useless as they feel many of the let- 
ters are. 

After 30 years or more of leaning into the 
wind with his heavy bag, three decades of 
treating frostbite and dog bite, the bent-over 
postman fails to appear on his appointed 
rounds. 

What is his usual epitaph? One housewife 
says to a neighbor: 

“A new postman brought the mail today, 
&@ young fellow. I guess Mr. Jones must have 
retired.” 

“Yes,” says the neighbor. “I hate to see 
him go. He's brought us so many letters 
over the years, ever since I moved here as a 
little girl. But he was getting awfully old 
and slow.” 





Reluctant McGrath 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS \ )— 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI \) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV:IS 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of March 7, 1952: 


RELUCTANT McGRaTH 


Refusal of the Justice Department to fur- 
nish its records to House investigators raises 
the inevitable suspicion that perhaps Attor- 
ney General McGrath has something to hide. 
Mr. McGrath, a 20-year veteran of State and 
national politics, must have known his ob- 
duracy would cause such a reaction. His is 
the only Federal agency that has balked at 
complying with the committee’s request for 
information. 

Attempts at denying Justice records to 
Congress will be futile. This special judi- 
ciary subcommittee was formed for the pur- 
pose of probing the Attorney General's ad- 
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ministration. If the President does not or- 
der Mr. McGrath to turn over the data re- 
quested, the committee has subpoena power 
and will force surrender of the records. 

Last February 22 the committee demanded 
Justice Department statistics on its prose- 
cuting activities during the last 6 years. It 
called for lists of cases in which prosecution 
was recommended by other Government 
agencies, but which were not pressed to con- 
clusion. It asked for every case pending be- 
fore the department for more than a year. 
It wanted information of cases referred to 
the Attorney General in which action was 
declined. 

Obviously this is a big order, but only sta- 
tistics were required, not full records on all 
cases. There are plenty of justified reasons 
for failure to prosecute individual cases; 
there may be lack of sufficient evidence, need 
for extended inquiry, search for witnesses. 
But every member of this subcommittee is a 
lawyer and would understand such reasons 
for delay or refusal to prosecute. There 
might aiso be evidence of political or other 
pressures. 

The strange reluctance of the Attorney 
General to submit to congressional inquiry 
in his Department has not been confined to 
this instance. 

Mr. McGrath apparently wanted to take 
over the whole investigation of Federal cor- 
ruption himself, and for a while it looked as 
if the President had given him the assign- 
ment. The special White House anticorrup- 
tion prober, Newbold Morris, is still nomi- 
nally under the Attorney General. 

When the Keating resolution for this in- 
quiry was before the House, Representative 
KEATING reported terrific pressure was ex- 
erted on Democratic Members to keep them 
from voting an all-out investigation of the 
Attorney General’s office. 

One of the key figures in the tax mess was 
one of the Attorney General's top aids, T. 
Lamar Caudle, head of the Tax Division, 
whom the President personaliy fired last 
November. 

There should be no attempt to prejudge 
the Attorney General’s administration. It 
has obviously been in various respects at 
least casual and negligent. But if he persists 
in trying to block the House inquiry, he 
jeopardizes his position almost beyond 
remedy. 

There is small doubt this probe is needed. 
There is no doubt it will be pushed, regard- 
less of Mr. McGrath. Unless he is trying to 
cover up incompetence or a Justice Depart- 
ment mess, he had better move quickly to 
cooperate, 





Military and Economic Assistance to 
Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 

THE LEDGER-ENQUIRER, 
Columbus, Ga., March 3, 1952. 
Hon. Georce ANDREWS, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ANDREWs: I have just spent 
about a month as a guest of the Defense De- 
partment traveling through parts of Europe, 
England, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece, and 
northwest Africa, from Libya to Casablanca, 
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attempting to get the picture of what we are 
doing there economically and militarily as 
well as what the countries visited are duing 
in these two categories. 

I think I comprehend our State Depart- 
ment’s point of view with regard to mutual 
military assistance and general economic 
build-up in these countries. It is to assist 
these countries economically and militarily 
until they can get on their own feet eco- 
nomically and support their own military so 
far as it is possible for them to do so; to 
form a loose commonwealth or federation 
of nations—free nations to the end that the 
spread of communism will be stopped and 
in particular the intrusion of the U.S. S. R. 
with its ideology contrary to that of our 
country will be blunted. We hope Western 
Europe and as much of Asia or the perimeter 
which is not yet under Russian domination 
will go along with us. 

With this mission, I agree. 

Since 1948 we have been and now are fight- 
ing against time to get ourselves and our 
friends in position to either discourage the 
Russian war machine from moving or to stop 
it if it moves in its military might. Why 
it hasn’t moved militarily in the open thus 
far is a question to which no one has the 
answer. Possibly it is because Russia fears 
our atomic bomb. Certainly it is not be- 
cause they fear our military might other- 
wise or the combined armed strength of 
Western Europe. It could be that they fear 
the industrial might of the United Stat2s 
which has proven to be a suicidal stumbling 
bluck against such foes in two World Wars. 

We must support these friendly countries; 
all those outside the Russian orbit, eco- 
nomically; keep them within our orbit by 
providing them with the wherewithal and 
know-how to develop their own war machine. 

This cannot go on forever. For the sake 
of our democracy there must come an end 
to this, and the sooner the better. We are 
not going to become economically bankrupt 
in this country and remain a democracy. 
We must not permit our economy to be 
driven below levels of public acceptance in 
the United States. 

The question on everyone’s mind is how 
far we can go spending American dollars and 
sending our own men into these foreign fields 
to accomplish this mission. What is the 
maximum level of taxation Americans will 
accept and how much austerity will we toler- 
ate to meet the demands of this mission? 

In my opinion, most of us will agree to 
carry on so long as there is honesty, a mini- 
mum of waste, a willingness and determina- 
tion on the part of these countries we are 
trying to help to get on their own feet eco- 
nomically and develop their own war 
machines. 

My observation—and it is not based on 
all of the information I would like to have 
because our trip was too rapid, but I think 
it is obvious to most anyone even at a glance 
at what we are doing over there—is too many 
of these countries lack stable governments 
and therefore are not in position to place 
themselves economically on firm foundations 
and develop their industries with the speed 
they are really capable of; nor to their great- 
est capacity to make full use of established 
industry, including producing hardware, as 
the Army calls heavy artillery, tanks, etc. 
There seems to be a lack of desire or will to 
do this in some countries. This lethargy or 
feeling of discouragement brought about by 
devastating wars must be overcome. Some 
headway is being made in this direction. 

The observation which worries me most fs 
the apparent waste of our Own men, mate- 
rial, and dollars in these foreign countries. 
Only today’s paper pinpoints a $50,000,009 
loss in northwest Africa due primarily to 
inefficiency and the wrong people assigned 
to do the job. We heard of this while in 
Africa. Waste is excused on basis of hurry; 
time to leisurely do the job efficiently is not 

possible. 
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Time and time again I was told in Europe 
that this job can be done if we have the 
rizht peopie doing it. First, we must have 
people of integrity—people with determina- 
tion to do the job well, do it honestly, and 
co it with the least possible cost to the 
United States. The over-all job is so large 
that all details cannot be watched and there- 
fore basically the whole problem is integrity 
of personnel assigned to the job. 

This applies to the military as well as 
civilian. 

I was told in embassies that we have peo- 
ple in these embassies who do nothing. 
Answering queries from us as to why they 
don't get rid of these drones the answer was, 
“we can’t. “Why can’t you?” The reply 
was, “if we send information back to the 
State Department that we do not want this 
or that individual because they do not fit 
in due to their shortcomings, because they 
are old timers in the State Department who 
have followed the ‘alphabets’, going from 
one to the other as each was inactivated, 
nothing happens. It is impossible to fire 
them. They have too many friends back 
home in the State Department or some other 
place in Government who got them the job 
in the first place. These no-good people 
write home to their ‘angel’ that they are 
on the spot and the first thing you know 
we are told to keep hands off.” 

“What do you do then?” was my query. 
“We can't do anything but let them sit. 
We don’t give them a job to do because we 
know if we do it won't be done so we let them 
sit in a corner and draw their fat salaries. 
It’s disgusting to those of us who are try- 
ing to do a good job, but there is nothing 
we can do about it. There is entirely too 
much of this and it’s one of the sore spots 
in our whole organization over here,” that’s 
the reply. 

I was also told in response to a query as 
to whether or not a good Army officer whom 
I know in the States could be used in a 
particular spot of importance: “Give me any 
good officer. One who will work. I've got 
too many of them who won't.” 

I think it is readily seen that this ap- 
proach—that is, getting the right men in 
the right place who have a determination to 
eliminate waste—hoving men who have 
some feeling of responsibility to their coun- 
try and who do not think up ways of throw- 
ing dollars away but think up rather ways 
of saving dollars is pretty much the crux of 
this problem. 

I am sending this along to you for what 
it is worth. 

My Government spent a little money send- 
ing me over there and I think I have a re- 
sponsibility to report some of my impres- 
sions. 

These are not all of my impressions but 
for the moment will suffice. 

My best regards to you. 

Very cordially yours, 
M. R. ASHWORTH, 

Publisher, Ledger-Enquirer Newspapers. 





Fair Prices or So-Called Fair Trade? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS \\\ 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. | 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 6, 1951, Mr. Dan Rennick, of 
the American Druggist, wrote me solicit- 
ing my support for the McGuire bill, 


H. R. 5767. On February 12, I replied 
to Mr. Rennick as follows: 
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Preruary 12, 1952. 
Mr. Dan RENWICK, 
American Druggist, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. RENNICK: Thank you for your 
letter of December 6, 1952, regarding the Mc- 
Guire bill, H. R. 5767. I am in some doubt, 
in these days of high consumer prices, that 
We ought to enlarge exceptions to our anti- 
trust laws or take any other step that tends 
to encourage the maintenance of high price 
levels by reducing the areas of free compe- 
tition. 

I realize that there is a good deal to be said 
for the right of a manufacturer, who has 
created good will and public acceptance in a 
trade-marked product, to seek protection 
against the “loss-leader practice.” But it 
seems to me that the McGuire bill goes far 
beyond this limited purpose and that its ob- 
jective is not so much to protect the manu- 
facturer’s interest in his trade-mark and 
good will as to protect retailers against the 
competitive forces that have made our econ- 
omy so successful and efficient. 

For these reasons I would be inclined to 
vote against the McGuire bill. If, however, 
you feel I have been inadequately informed 
on this question, I would be giad to hear 
more facts to suggest your point of view. 

Sincerely yours, 
PRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, the American Druggist 
chose to reproduce the above letter of 
mine in a recent issue. Under this 
reproduction they inserted the following 
caption: 

Roosevett’s view: Although it was his 
father who signed the Tydings-Miller law in 
1987, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., is far from 
sold on fair trade. In this letter to the 
editor of American Druggist, Congressman 
RooSEVELT agrees that manufacturers are en- 
titled to protection of the good will earned 
by their trade-marks; but he doesn’t see why 
retailers should be protected against “the 
competitive forces that have made our econ- 
omy so successful.” 


As this caption gave the totally erro- 
neous impression that my father sup- 
ported the Miller-Tydings law and the 
principles of :ninimum price fixing, I 
oare written Mr. Rennick the following 
etter: 


Mr. Dan RENNICK, 
American Druggist, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. RENNICK: It has been brought 
to my attention that in a recent issue of the 
American Druggist you printed a reproduc- 
tion of my letter of February 12. I have, of 
course, no objection to your quoting my let- 
ter, although I still have not made a final 
decision on the amended Keogh bill or the 
pending anti-loss-leader bill. 

I do, however, object most strenuously to 
the absolutely incorrect impression you have 
given of my father’s position on the Miller- 
Tydings law and demand that you give equal 
space to this correction. 

On April 24, 1937, President Roosevelt wrote 
to the Senate stating his views on the Miller- 
Tydings bill (S. 100, 75th Cong.) as follows: 


“Tue Waite House, 


“Washington, April 24, 1937, 
“The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


“Str: My attention was called to S. 100, 


Maacu 12, 1952. 








culated to facilitate increases in the cost of 

mumerous and important articles which 
American householders, and consumers ge: 
erally, buy. You will note that the Feder: 
Trade Commission has made no study of the 
effect of resale price maintenance on con 
sumers since 1929, but the Commission du: 
mention a reputable body of informed opin 
ion to the effect that such control of resaie 
prices would be harmful to the consumi: z 
public. Indeed, the Commission says: “Ihe:c 
is great probability that manufacturers ar: 
dealers may abuse the power to arbitrariiy 
fix resale prices by unduly increasing prices, 
resulting in bitter resentment on the part « 
the consuming public, especially in this 
period of rising prices.’ 

“Since we seem to be in a period of rising 
retail prices, this bill should not, in my judg- 
ment, receive the consideration of the Con- 
gress until the whole matter can be more 
fully explored. Conceivably, the Congress 
might approve having the Commission bring 
down to date the study which it made 8 
years ago by examining the economic effects 
of resale price maintenance under the novel 
and rapidly changing conditions now attend- 
ing business in this country. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

In an editorial footnote to a similar letter 
written to the Speaker of the House concern- 
ing H. R. 1611, President Roosevelt wrote: 

“The Miller-Tydings bill was a complete re- 
versal of what had been the public policy of 
the United States for almost 60 years. It is 
true that the Miller-Tydings bill would apply 
only in those States which themselves had 
adopted similar legislation. Unfortunately, 
however, a great many States had already 
adopted such legislation at the time my 
letter was sent. 

“There had been much agitation for a 
Federal law like the Miller-Tydings bill evor 
since 1911, when the case of Dr. Miles Med. 
Co. v. Park & Sons Co. (220 U. S. 373), held 
that resale price maintenance contracts be- 
tween brand owners and distributors were 
illegal as a restraint of trade under the Sher- 
man antitrust law. But efforts along this 
line were unsuccessful. 

“However, the Miller-Tydings bill was 
passed, not as a separate bill which I could 
veto, but as a rider to the 1937-38 District 
of Columbia revenue bill. This revenue bill 
Was passed in the final legislative jam just 
before the adjournment of the Congress in 
August 1937 (50 Stat. 693). 

“The Miller-Tydings bill was attached as a 
rider to the revenue bill because the pro- 
ponents of resale price maintenance, and the 
active lobbies which were urging it, knew 
very well that I would have vetoed it as a 
separate bill, but that I could not veto it as a 
rider without vetoing the entire revenue bill. 
Such a veto would have left the District of 
Columbia without any revenue with which to 
run the affairs of the District.” 

Senator Tydings and Representative Mr.- 
LER, faced with administration opposition to 
their so-called fair-trade bill, decided to cir- 
cumvent the expressed intentions of the 
President by attaching it as a rider to the 
District of Columbia tax bill—a “must” 
measure providing for urgently needed new 
District revenues. 

Presented with this dilemma, President 
Roosevelt, on August 18, 1937, wrote the 
ee memorandum when he signed the 

ll: 

“There has been before me for 10 days an 
important and lengthy bill to provide addi- 
tional revenue for the District of Columbia. 
To this bill, during its discussion in the 
Senate, was attached a wholly unrelated 
amendment pertaining to existing antitrust 
laws, insofar as they affect retail sales. 

“This is the first instance during my term 
of office that this vicious practice of attach- 
ing unrelated riders to tax or appropriation 
bills has occurred. 
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“Rabie 


“The country will recognize the unfairness 
of placing any President in the position of 
having to disapprove a major bill just be- 
cause an extraneous rider has been attached 
to it. In the present case, I have no hesita- 
tion in approving the tax legislation for the 
District of Columbia, but I have distinct 
hesitation in approving the rider which 
weakens the antitrust laws. 

“Several of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment have pointed out, in reports they 
have given me, extremely objectionable fea- 
tures in this rider and recommended my 
veto of the whole bill on this account. There 
is, on the other hand, some estimable opin- 
ion that the effects of this rider will not be 
as serious as it is feared by the departments 
that favor a veto. 

“I have decided to sign the bill in the hope 
that it will not be as harmful as most people 
predict, and I call attention to the fact that 
one of the principal objections to the rider 
is that the departments opposing it believe 
it will seriously raise the cost of many arti- 
cles to the consuming public. 

“But in signing it, I express again the 
objection to this unusual method of passing 
laws, and I sincerely trust that future ses- 
sions of the Congress of the United States 
will forego the practice of attaching unre- 
lated riders to important and specific bills.” 

When the above memorandum was in- 
cluded in the Public Papers and Addresses 
(vol. 6, at p. 333), President Roosevelt, on 
April 15, 1941, stated the following in an 
editorial note: 

“The rider involved in the foregoing 
memorandum was one which enacted the 
Miller-Tydings resale price maintenance 
wie S@.° 

“I certainly would have vetoed this bill as 
a separate measure; but this reprehensible 
expedient of attaching it as a rider to an 
important major bill which was absolutely 
essential to the government of the District 
of Columbia, prevented me from exercising 
the duty imposed by the Constitution of the 
United States of passing upon congressional 
legislation. 

“As the Miller-Tydings Act has been in 
effect now for some time, and as 42 States 
have enacted resale price maintenance laws, 
the Federal Trade Commission recently made 
a further inquiry into the effects of this leg- 
islation and the practices used to carry it 
out. This study was made by the Commis- 
sion with its own available funds, and, con- 
sequently, was necessarily restricted as to 
the number of commodities covered and the 
territories involved. 

“The general study and findings made by 
it, especially with respect to the effect on 
prices and monopolistic control, would indi- 
cate that such legislation should not be con- 
tinued. Since the enactment of the legis- 
lation in 1937, various Federal Government 
agencies have indicated their belief that it 
should be repealed.” 

Please send me the full issue in which my 
letter of February 12 appeared, as well as the 
issue in which you print the above correc- 
tion. 

Sinceiely yours, 
FRaNKLIN D. RoosEvEtt, Jr. 





The Cost of Public Power ,~ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 
HON. HERMAN WELKER | 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. WELFER. Mr. President, I ask 
unan.mous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Now Idaho Studies the Facts 
of Life About Costs of ‘Cheap’ Public 
Power,” published in the Deseret News, 
of Salt Lake City, on March 4, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Now Ipawo STupIEs THE Facts or Lire ABOUT 
Costs or “CHEAP’’ PusBLIC POWER 


How far should Government be permitted 
to invade the field of private business? 

Idaho is fighting out this question at the 
present time. The same battle has been 
fought in other parts of the country. Since 
it is now so close to home, it is worth while 
to look at the picture once more. 

Uncle Sam proposes to build a dam on the 
Snake River for the production of electric 
power in direct competition with the pri- 
vately owned power interests of that State. 
He proposes to build the dam with public 
funds, taken from the taxes of the citizens, 
and with that tax money actually to make it 
difficult for private citizens and corporations 
to earn their own income and profits out of 
which to pay Uncle Sam his taxes. 

Pathfinder magazine recently took up this 
question under the heading “Is This Social- 
ism?” In part, Pathfinder says: 

“Protest meetings and public-opinion polls 
have made the sentiment clear. The sturdy 
people of Idaho’s Snake River Valley don’t 
like socialism in any guise. And they do 
like their Idaho Power Co., which has elec- 
trified nearly 99 percent of the area’s 27,000 
farms at rates 42 percent below the national 
average. 

“Yet. last week Idaho power faced a fight 
for its very future as public power men 
sought desperately to frustrate its expansion. 
And Snake River Valley people faced loss to 
other areas of electric power they counted 
on for expansion of their irrigated farms and 
infant industries. 

“By the simple device of holding back a 
construction license, the Federal Power Com- 
mission has stalled for 4 years Idaho Power's 
proposal to build a hydroelectric dam at Ox- 
bow, a Snake River site owned by the com- 
pany for more than 30 years. Reason: The 
United States Bureau of Reclamation doesn’t 
want Idaho Power to build the dam (and 
four others proposed for Brownlee, Sturgill, 
Bayhorse Rapids, and Hells Canyon). In- 
stead, it wants a single dam at Hells Can- 
yon. 

“Cost of the Federal dam: A minimum of 
$357,000,000, paid for entirely with taxpayers’ 
money and not subject to taxation upon com- 
pletion. Cost of five smaller Idaho Power 
dams: Less than $200,000,000, financed en- 
tirely by private capital and taxpaying upon 
completion.” 

This is but a repetition of what has gone 
on in other parts of the country. Public 
power enterprises are driving private enter- 
prises out of business. 

According to the best records available, an- 
other big Government power industry, the 
TVA, has actually destroyed 31 investor- 
©,/ued companies in whole or part. In spite 
of its meager beginning, today the TVA has 
145 cities and cooperatives under captive 
contracts that make them completely de- 
pendent upon and controlled by TVA. 

Nebraska is completely a public-power 
State. Under the name of Nebraska Public 
Power System, the organization was set up 
and is still receiving support from the Fed- 
eral Government. Together with the Lower 
Colorado Authority, this organization was 
set up and is still receiving support from the 
Federal Government. Together with the 
Lower Colorado Authority, this organization 
has forced out of existence 12 privately owned 
electric companies, and has taken over por- 
tions of six others. 
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According to a United Press dispatch, the 
Department of the Interior has announced 
that if present plans are carried out, within 
a period of 10 years the Federal Government 
will be in a position to operate public-power 
systems from New Orleans to Seattle, and it 
may become coast to coast. 

The Niagara Falls project is another case 
in point. Private capital wants to build the 
dam. Built entirely with private money, it 
would pay, after operation begins, about $23,- 
000,000 a year in taxes. 

But the Government says no. The Gov- 
ernment proposes to spend $350,000,000 in 
public money to build the dam, which, after 
completion, will pay no taxes. What price 
cheap public power? 

The people of all the West, should join 
with the residents of Idaho in protesting 
against public invasion of private business. 
The people of the entire Nation should rise 
up in protest to stop the ominous and grow- 
ing movement to destroy private enterprise, 
and to substitute in its place a system which 
is definitely socialistic in character. 

Socialism and free enterprise are incom- 
patible. Free enterprise is what made Amert- 
ca great. Can we keep our freedom if it is 
eaten away? 





No Exploitation by Texas Farmers of 
Mexican Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W.R.POAGE ‘/ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram of 
March 2—Texas Independence Day—as 
follows: 


HOSPITALIZED 32 Days, YOUNG WETBACK FULL 
OF KIND WorpDs For TEXANS 


RocKsprincs, March 1.—Luzino Biveda, 21, 
of Tenguedho, Zimapan, Hidalgo, Mexico, is 
one wetback who has nothing but kind 
words for the people of west Texas. 

He has just been released from the Ed- 
wards County Memorial Hospital here, after 
32 days of treatment for tetanus. 

Ready to go back to his home in Mexico, 
he deciared he was never in his life treated 
so well. “The nurses are so good, the doctor 
is so good and I am pleased with everything 
and want to thank everybody,” he said. 
“They make no difference in the way they 
treat me from all the others.” 


PHOTOGRAPHER CALLED 


Then he asked for pictures of the hospital, 
the doctor and nurses to take home with him 
and a photographer wus summoned to make 
them. 

Biyeda said his mother, stepfather, three 
brothers, ard three sisters all worked for 
farmers in Mexico, but he wanted to try 
his luck in Texas and finally slipped across 
the border. 

He made his way to the Barron-McClain 
ranch in Edwards County, but before he 
reached the ranch house he climbed over a 
fence and got a splinter in his right hand. 

He paid no attention to the injury and 
applied to Arnold Guthrie, foreman at the 
ranch, 20 miles southwest of Rocksprings, 
for a job. Guthrie hired him, 


NOT USING HAND 


Several days later as he and Biyeda were 
working, the foreman noticed that the youth 
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was not using his right hand. He asked 
about it. Biyeda said his arm was sore. 
Guthrie examined it and saw that the hand 
was swollen and black. 

He rushed Biyeda to the hospital. 

Meanwhile, pneumonia developed. Anti- 
toxins and oxygen were given Biyeda and 
he was fed intravenously. For 3 weeks, spe- 
cial nurses attended him day and night. 
There was little hope for his recovery. 

Sheriff Dor Brown contacted the Mexican 
Consul at Eagle Pass, who arranged for Bi- 
yeda’s brother, Teclo Lozgana, 23, to come to 
his bedside. 

Yancey Barron, owner of the ranch, who 
made his home in Palmer, was called. 

DROVE TO HOSPITAL 

Barron, 74, drove to Rocksprings to see 
the patient. He arrived January 21 and 
said he would remain as long as the young 
Mexican was in the hospital. But on the 
night of January 26, Barron fell on the con- 
crete porch of the ranch house and was in- 
jured fatally. 

His grandson, L. R. McClain, of Palmer, 
who came here at once, arranged for the 
continued hospital care of Biyeda, who still 
was critically ill. 

At last, after many days of unconscious- 
ness, Biyeda awoke and recognized his 
brother. Thereafter his recovery was rapid. 

The two young Mexicans are spending 2 
weeks at the ranch, as the guests of Mrs. L. H. 
McClain, Barron’s daughter, and her hus- 
band. Then they will go back to Mexico. 








Spokesmen for Veterans’ Organizations 
Are Governed by Convention Man- 


dates q 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT ”) 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on universal military 
training, much has been said about the 
right of the national commanders of the 
American Legion, the Disabled American 
Veterans the AMVETS, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, the 
Jewish War Vets, the American Veterans 
Committee, and other organizations to 
speak for their entire membership. 

Anyone who knows anything about or- 
ganized veterandom, is aware that the 
national commanders of America’s great 
veteran groups are mandated by conven- 
tion resolutions and the only position 
they can take on UMT and other legis- 
lative proposals is the one that was 
adopted at the national convention as- 
sembled. 

It may be true that a certain percent- 
age of the membership of any orraniza- 
tion may not follow the mandates of a 
national convention, but you will find 
that the greater percentage does, and 
especially those who are really active 
members. 

Let us keep in mind that a mandate 
originates as a resolution in the local post 
and works its way to the district and 
State conventions from where it proceeds 
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disapprove the various resolutions pre- 
sented. Once a resolution has been ap- 
proved, it then becomes part of the pro- 
gram of the national organization, and 
the national commander has the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the mandates. 

Recently when the national com- 
manders of the American Legion, the 
Disabled American Veterans, the 
AMVETS, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, the Jewish War 
Veterans, the American Veterans Com- 
mittee, and other organizations, includ- 
ing their ladies auxiliaries, appeared be- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee in support of universal military train- 
ing, they presented a united front, and 
in so doing, they were simply carrying 
out the mandates of their respective or- 
ganizations. 

I repeat again, that it may be true that 
a small percentage of the membership of 
any organization may disagree with its 
mandates and this is not only true in 
organized veterandom, who is supporting 
UMT, but it applies, also to church, civic, 
education, and labor groups who are 
opposed to it. 

First. Let us take labor for an illus- 
tration. By the following statement 
Mr. Albert J. Hayes, president of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
AFL, says his organization supports 
UMT: 

In the critical situation facing the free 
world today, our country must put its de- 
fenses on an end base calculated to keep 
us strong industrially and scientifically as 
well as militarily for as long as may be nec- 
essary. In order to preserve our long-term 
industrial strength and our free institutions, 
Wwe must open the way for a cut in the large 
number of men we are now keeping under 
arms and for a cut in the vast sums we are 

ing on national defense. Universal 


spend 
military training is a practical road to that 
end. 


Now let us talk about the educators. 
Dr. Howard W. Dodds, president of 
Princeton University, has the following 
to say in support of UMT: 

We cannot afford to continue the inequal- 
ity of sacrifice and service that has char- 
acterized our t of military man- 
Some men have served once, twice, 


served at all. This is unsound, unfair, and 
undemocratic. 


The obligation and the privilege to serve 
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umph. Second, in two World Wars we have 
bad to rely on our allies to bear the brunt o; 
the struggle and to provide a major part of 
our defense while we strove desperately to 
get ready to exert our latent strength. Thira, 
it is fairly well conceded that many unneces- 
sary battlefield deaths have resulted from the 
fact that many of our young men in time of 
war were inadequately and hastily trained. 
And, fourth, we have all seen the tragic in- 
justice and inequity which resulted when 
Korea came upon us and the only trained 
men we had available were veterans of the 
last war. Of these men we demanded double 
service to the Nation since there were no 
other trained men to replace them. Many 
veterans of the last war were just beginning: 
to get ahead in their careers, to contribute 
to critical industry, and to improve the status 
of their families. All of this vanished over- 
night when they were called upon once again 
to serve their country on the battlefield. 


Now let us talk about the church 
groups. Rev. Dr. William F. Rosenblum, 
rabbi of Temple Israel, New York, sup- 
ports UMT in the following language: 

We have a critical choice before us: Either 
we must maintain a large Army, Navy, and 
Air Force for the indefinite future and re- 
quire every young man to serve 2 years or 
more on active duty in the Armed Forces or 
we can begin now through UMT to build up 
@ young, well-trained Reserve force of non- 
veterans and gradually reduce the size of 
the standing military establishment. The 
second choice is the sensible, economical, 
democratic one. UMT will save countless 
dollars, it will be least disruptive of family 
life and our democratic institutions and if, 
despite all our efforts, war should be thrust 


upon us, it will save the lives of our Ameri- 
can men. 


The Reverend J. B. Stokes, of St. Fin- 
barr Catholic Church, Chicago, Ill., has 
the following to say in support of UMT: 

I think it is a good thing. It will help pre- 
pare us against the Russian threat, I don't 
think it will lower morals of youth and it 
will teach respect of people and country. 


The Reverend Johnstone Beach, Epis- 
copal minister and chaplain of Gains- 
ville, Tex., supports universal military 
training and expresses the following 
viewpoint before the House Committee 
on Armed Services: 

IT have been a priest of the Episcopal 
Church for 25 years. I was a chaplain in 


the Army. © * * { think I know 
men. * * ®* I think I know how they 
feel. I was wounded in France and spent 


3% years in the hospital and have received 
the Purple Heart. * * °* Now as a priest 
and a chaplain and as a man who knows 
men and soldiers and as a veteran and a 
citizen, I am certainly fully and wholeheart- 
edly in favor of this bill. The only objec- 
tion is that it has come late, very, very late. 
I wish we had it several years ago. 


Then we have the statement by Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in support of universal military training. 
Mrs. Houghton is authorized to speak 
for the General Federal of Women's 
Clubs which is composed of thousands of 
American mothers and wives. Mrs. 
Houghton’s statement is as follows: 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

supported UMT at its last 


national convention. Our resolutions have 
favored UMT since 1947. 
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Representing American mothers and wives 
we look at UMT not as a step toward war 
or even merely as a preparation for war. 
On the contrary, we are confident that UMT 
will increase our chances of preserving the 

ace. If we build our strength—economi- 
cally, militarily, and spiritually—we can 
maintain the peace and deter aggressors. 

The injustice of asking our veterans to 
serve their country time and time again— 
to leave their families and their loved ones, 
to interrupt their careers—is a national dis- 
grace. But unless we immediately begin to 
build up @ young well-trained available Re- 
serve of nonveterans, that is what we would 
have to do whenever danger threatens. The 
men who have defended their country in 
World War II and who are defending us to- 
day in Korea have done their part. Unless 
UMT gets started now, we would have no 
place to turn except to our veterans in the 
unhappy event that war is thrust upon us, 


When you realize the attitude taken in 
favor of universal military training by 
the major veterans organizations and by 
other groups of representative American 
citizens, it is difficult to understand the 
motives that prompted the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Powe tt] to insult 
these organizations in his remarks on 
the floor on February 28, 1952, when he 
said, in opposing UMT: 

Today, as we face this issue, outside of the 
professional militarists, there is not a single 
decent, self-respecting organization in the 
entire United States of America—farm, la- 
bor, education, civil liberty, youth, religious, 
including the United States Chamber of 
Commerce—that is in favor of universal 
military training. If I am wrong, I stand to 
be corrected. 


Many of the 19,000,000 Americans who 
have worn the uniform of their country 
and fought its wars and who are now 
members of our various veterans organi- 
zations will resent, in no uncertain man- 
ner, this vicious slur against them. 

In the opening of his remarks, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PowEt.] 
said: 

One of the great things about our democ- 
Tracy is the fact that we can differ and have 
free speech. 

Then, in the next breath, he assumes 
the role of a hypocrite and slanders every 
organization that has taken a position 
against his views. 

Mr. Speaker, organized veterandom in 
reality needs no defense for its position 
on UMT. Its viewpoint represents the 
thinking of an overwhelming majority 
of American veterans who gave more 
than mere lip service to the defense of 
this Nation. In the absence of veterans 
leaders, I do not propose to let such in- 
sulting remarks go unchallenged. 

It is ridiculous to hear many Members 
questioning the right of national com- 
manders and heads of other organiza- 
tions to speak in behalf of their respec- 
tive organizations when these same 
critics on other occasions were glad to 
quote these leaders on various legisla- 
tive proposals when they favored them, 

As I have said on previous occasions, 
universal military training or any other 
legislative issue should be debated solely 
on its merits, with the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole the primary considera- 
tion. 
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Address by Hon. Harry P. Cain, of Wash- 
ington, at Annual Meeting of National 
Beet Growers Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


} ’ 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, several 
months ago I was pleased by an oppor- 
tunity which permitted me to address 
an annual meeting of the National Beet 
Growers Federation which was held in 
Yakima, Wash. The federation held its 
sessions in the Chinook Hotel, which, in 
my opinion, is the finest hotel for a city 
the size of Yakima in all the Nation. 
This hotel would compliment a city many 
times the size of Yakima. 

Because a number of those in attend- 
ance at the meeting have requested 
copies of my address, and because the 
subject covered may provide the unin- 
formed with information about an im- 
portant national product to which many 
acres in Washington States are being de- 
voted, I ask unanimous consent that my 
address be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I em very glad to be here today. It isa 
privilege to attend an annual meeting of the 
National Beet Growers Federation and an 
added privilege to be invited to talk with 
this group about our common problems. I 
have always admired and believed in our 
domestic sugar-beet industry and I am glad 
to say that my public record will make it 
clear, without any further words from me, 
that I have always been a firm supporter of 
the industry. I deeply appreciate the op- 
portunity of being with you, and I thank you 
for it. 

It is a particular pleasure to welcome you 
to my home State of Washington. You will 
find, if you have not found already, that my 
neighbors and I realize what an important 
place your group holds in one of the Nation's 
most progressive industries. I hope that you 
will enjoy your visit to our State and that 
you will have an opportunity to see—not 
only here in the beautiful Yakima Valley, 
but elsewhere if you have the time—the vast 
production possibilities of the Pacific North- 
west and the great strides that are being 
made in developing it. 

Most of you, I am sure, know the large 
part that the sugar-beet industry has played, 
and is playing, in that development. It is 
something I am keenly aware of through my 
lifelong interest in the progress and well- 
being of the area. The growth of the in- 
dustry in this part of the country has been 
as rapid as it is encouraging. No more than 
25 years ago the production of beet sugar in 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho averaged less 
than 1,500,000 bags a year. Last year pro- 
duction in the three States was more than 
four times as great—nearly 6,500,000 bags. 
That represented 17 percent—not far under 
a fifth—of the beet-sugar p.oduction for the 
entire Nation. The sugar beet has taken 
firm root in this part of the country. It is 
here to stay—and to grow—in our communi- 
ties as an important and productive farming 
enterprise. It has helped these communi- 
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ties develop in recent years; it is one of the 
main reasons why they look to the future 
with such confidence. 

In fact, the sugar beet has been welcomed 
as warmly in the State and the whole region 
as you sugar-beet growers are welcome in 
Yakima on this occasion. We only wish that 
all of you, too, could settle down as perma- 
nent residents. Before a group like this I 
do not need to go into the technical details 
of why the sugar beet has proved so valuabie 
an addition to our agriculture and our gen- 
eral economy. But I do feel you will be giad 
to learn that our farmers, and indeed all of 
our citizens interested in soil conservation 
and solidly based farm prosperity, are fully 
alive to the advantages of sugar-beet farm- 
ing. 

I hope that no one who may be unfamiliar 
with western agriculture is misled by what 
may seem to be the small acreage we devote 
to the crop. It is not merely acreage that 
counts, especially on irrigated land, where 
every acre that is cultivated not only has 
to pay its way but be used in a manner that 
will promote soil enrichment rather than in- 
vite depletion. Our farmers know the im- 
portance of the sugar beet in a long-range 
rotation system. As a clean-cultivated row 
crop with roots that reach unbelievably deep 
into the soil, it rounds out rotations that 
usually include nitrogen-forming legumes 
and shallow rooted grains. Farming based 
on such sound rotation systems is real con- 
servation farming, and doubly so when—as 
is often the case—the farm includes also a 
livestock enterprise such as dairying or the 
feeding of beef cattle or lambs. 

I am particularly impressed with the im- 
portance of the livestock phase of our farm- 
ing, and I am sure you will agree with me 
that the farmer who combines livestock with 
crop production is in the best position to 
maintain the fertility of his soil and also 
has the best opportunity for increasing and 
stabilizing his farm income. Our farmers 
recognize this, and they also recognize the 
contribution that the sugar-beet crop makes 
to this sound type of conservation farming. 
Our own experience bears out what the rec- 
ords of Government experiment stations 
have shown over the years; the great feeding 
value of the byproducts of the beet harvest. 
The tops, pulp, and molasses from 1 acre of 
sugar beets as a rule are equal in feeding 
values to the grain or alfalfa that can be 
grown on the same acre. 

Yet such a large amount of valuable feed 
is, as we all know, only the byproduct of 
the main cash crop, for that same acre of 
sugar beets also yields 40 to 50 100-pound 
bags of as pure a sugar as Can be produced 
anywhere. But for all that, there still seem 
to be some people who believe that the do- 
mestic beet-sugar industry is an inefficient 
enterprise, coddied and protected at the ex- 
pense of the public at large. We know they 
are wrong, of course, but the point is that 
they don’t. It is part of our job to correct 
their misconceptions. The facts are clear 
beyond dispute. Our beet-sugar industry is 
wonderfully efficient. This is true even leav- 
ing aside both the conservation and feeding 
value of the beet—and both are too impor. 
tant to forget. We have shown that we 
can produce about eas much sugar to the 
acre as any area, even those regions in the 
tropics where the growing season is much 
longer. We do this with less labor than 
is used in most areas—and we pay higher 
wages to workers in beet fields and factories, 
fully in line with our high American stand- 
ard of living. Yet, still sugar is our cheapest 
food. In terms of purchasing power it is 
far cheaper here than anywhere else in 
the world. The average American worker 
earns enough in less than 4 minutes to buy 
@ pound of sugar. In many foreign coun- 
tries a pound of sugar is worth more than 
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half an hour’s work. In the face of evi- 
dence like that it is hard to see how any 
sincere and thoughtful person could criti- 
cize the beet-sugar industry as either cod- 
died or inefficient. 

Another misconception—which, I am glad 
to say, is gradually dying out—is that beet 
sugar is in some way inferior and not quite 
as good or as pure as cane sugar. Long ago, 
in the early days of the industry, there may 
have been some reason for part of the preju- 
dice at least so far as taste is concerned. 
There never were, so far as I know, any 
grounds for questioning the wholesomeness 
of beet sugar, but some of the first refineries 
may have been somewhat primitive. That 
is all old history now, whatever the merits 
of the case may once have been. For many 
years the beet-sugar industry has been turn- 
ing out a product as good as can be found 
anywhere. No expert can find any difference 
in taste between pure beet and pure cane 
sugar. Nutritionists in Government and pri- 
vate institutions have pointed out time and 
again that beet sugar and cane sugar are 
interchangeable for all practical purposes. 
I have been extremely glad to note that our 
western beet-sugar industry has been waging 
a vigorous campaign to put these facts be- 
fore family food shoppers and industrial 
users of sugar. I hope this good work will 
go on until the last t-ace of this old wives’ 
tale has been blown out of the window. 

Sugar—and, of course, I include cane as 
well as beet—is one of our most essential 
foods. It is a quick-energy food and a high- 
energy food, and, on top of all that, most peo- 
ple like sugar and the things that are made 
with it. But for all its usefulness sugar 
is an abundant food in this country and 
a cheap food—the cheapest of all our foods 
in terms of cost per calorie. 

Often the very abundance and cheapness 
of sugar lead us to take it for granted; as a 
nation we forget, or almost forget, how much 
this vitally important crop means to our wel- 
fare and security. But every now and then 
a great emergency brings sugar back to the 
center of the stage. The First World War 
was one of these occasions; so was the sec- 
ond. Likewise, there was a brief flurry of 
concern and -uncertainty during the early 
days of the fighting in Korea. At such times 
everyone remembers the importance of our 
sugar supply, worries over the danger of 
running short, and thanks heaven for the 
domestic beet-sugar industry. 

In this great industry—of which such a 
large part is represented by this group here 
today—the Nation has a safe and dependable 
source of a sizable portion of its total sugar 
supply. This part of our national supply is 


beyond the reach of all hazards to ocean, 


shipping. it is produced directly in refined 
form and stored in readiness for immediate 
consumption. In the battle of food, the 
domestic beet-sugar industry is a mighty 
weapon of defense. We do not have to look 
back as far as 10 years to find an example 
of the effectiveness of this source of sugar. 
In 1942, when enemy submarines were prowl- 
ing the shipping lanes, and the Philippines 
and other sugar-producing areas of the Far 
East were entirely cut off, beet sugar was 
shipped all the way from the West to New 
York State—enough of it to provide 14 per- 
cent of the total year’s supply of that large 
State which ordinarily does not receive any 
beet sugar. In the last 3 months of that 
same year, western beet sugar contributed 
38 percent of the total supply of the State of 
Maine. 

Thus, the domestic sugar-beet industry— 
in addition to promoting soil conservation 
and sound agriculture and to being an in- 
valuable asset to the Nation’s economic life— 
is a strategic element in the national de- 
fense. For that reason, if for no other, it 
is in the national interest to make sure that 
this industry shall always remain strong and 
ready for instant effective action 
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This can be done, and I myself am con- 
fident that it will be done. From the past 
record of the industry and my personal ac- 
quaintance with many of its leaders I know 
that the production and processing of beet 
sugar will continue to be a vigorous, efficient 
and progressive enterprise. I also feel that 
the industry’s own effort will be supported 
by the present national law—the Sugar Act 
of 1948—provided it continues to be admin- 
istered in the spirit of fairness to all parties 
which the Congress intended. 

I should like to discuss some aspect of 
the Sugar Act briefly with you at this time. 
It is in many ways a remarkable piece of 
legislation and one which reflects the con- 
fidence of the Congress in you and your in- 
dustry. The unanimity of this confidence 
is remarkable; I can think of no precedent 
for such widespread support of legislation 
of this character. The Sugar Act of 1948 
was introduced under the names of 34 Sena- 
tors. The renewal of the act this year, with 
only four dissenting votes in the entire Con- 
gress—House and Senate—was sponsored by 
31 Senators. Needless to say, I was proud 
to be one of the sponsors and thus to have 
had this opportunity to be of service not 
only to the people of my own State, but 
also to citizens of the entire Nation. 

Persons unfamiliar with the provisions of 
the act might wonder at the overwhemling 
support it received from legislators from all 
sections of the country and representing 
all types of constituents, from farmers to 
the people of the largest cities. The reason, 
of course, is that the Sugar Act represents 
a sincere and workable policy of dealing 
absolutely fairly toward domestic producers 
of sugar, toward consumers, toward the labor 
force employed in fields and factories, and 
toward Cuba and also toward the other for- 
eign countries which send us small frac- 
tions of our sugar supply. 

The vote of the Eighty-second Congress 
alco represented general approval of the way 
the provisions of the act have been carried 
out. 

The Sugar Act has worked to the benefit 
of our foreign suppliers with whom we trade 
and the effects have contributed to the gen- 
eral health of our own export trade. That 
latter result, of course, war also one of the 
purposes of the legislation. 

The act has worked well for labor. The 
beet industry, for example, has been in a 
position to pay wages in keeping with the 
Nation’s high standards of living. Earnings 
of sugar-beét workers in the United States 
are far above the level of earnings of such 
workers in any other country. 

-The act has worked well for consumers. 
In fact, it affords consumers more protection 
than any other legislation I know of that is 
concerned with an agricultural or industrial 
commodity. One of the basic provisions of 
the law, as you know, calls upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine each year 
the amount of sugar needed to meet require- 
ments of consumers in the continental 
United States and directs him, in making 
the determination, to seek to maintain a fair 
relationship between the price of sugar and 
the general cost of living index. At no time 
since the law went into effect has the quoted 
price of sugar been as high as the level re- 
fiecting the formula laid down in the law for 
measuring the reasonableness of sugar prices 
to consumers. (I shall mention this situa- 
tion agiin in a minute when we get around 
to how producers have been getting along.) 

Your industry can be proud of the fact 
that sugar has been one of the few exceptions 
in the inflationary spiral of recent years, that 
sugar prices are virtually the same today as 
they were 4 years ago. 

Finally, what has administration of the 
law meant to the beet sugar industry itself? 
How are producers making out? First of all, 
I want to put on record my belief that in 
general the Sugar Act has been ably and 















fairly administered. But I also want to 
speak frankly of some possible danger sig- 
nals. There have been times recently when 
it has not seemed to me that the sugar pro- 
ducing industry was being given sufficient 
consideration in the way the law was being 
administered. During the past year, for 
example, I feel that the determination of 
total requirements has reflected an undue 
apprehension that supplies might run short 
and because of this the interests of domestic 
beet growers have to some extent suffered. 
Let me go back to the comparison of the 
quoted price and the formula price I men- 
tioned a moment ago. Last October a fair 
price under the formula provided in the 
law would have been $9.77 a hundredweight 
at wholesale. The quoted price that month 
was $8.25, a difference of $1.52, the largest 
since the act became effective in 1948. On 
the basis of figures for comparable dates in 
1947 and 1951, growers’ returns per ton of 
sugar beets have gone down 4 percent, where- 
as prices which farmers pay for the things 
they buy have gone up 17 percent. The 
wholesale price of refined sugar has gone 
up only 1 percent, whereas the average 
wholesale price of all commodities has gone 
up 15 percent. 

I shail not bombard you with any more 
statistics; I know you are as familiar with 
them as I am, and probably can think of 
many other examples. However, the figures 
I have used have impressed me deeply. They 
tell a story and they point out a danger spot, 
not only to the sugar beet industry itself 
but to the Nation as a whole. 

The issue is clear cut: Is the beet sugar 
industry to be maintained on a sound and 
healthy basis? Fortunately, the present 
situation is more of a warning against fu- 
ture danger than a sign of irreparable dam- 
age actually done. As I have said, the Sugar 
Act has in the pest been for the most part 
well administered. I am hopeful that the 
type of incident I have been talking about 
will not be repeated. 

My remarks have not been made in a spirit 
of hostile criticism. Neither do they rep- 
resent a spirit of pessimism or alarm. I have 
too much faith in the vigor and resourceful- 
ness of the beet-sugar industry. Members of 
this group can face the future with con- 
fidence. As the Nation’s population and the 
incomes of its consumers continue to grow, 
the beet-sugar industry can expect to grow 
also. And Iam sure it will continue to grow 
in efficiency and enterprise. We here in the 
Pacific Northwest have great hopes for the 
future of the beet-sugar industry. Our great 
reclamation projects contemplate more than 
& million acres of new irrigated land, and a 
better water supply for many more acres al- 
ready under irrigation. Of course, this pro- 
gram will not be completed overnight; it will 
require many years. These new areas must 
have a sound agricultural basis if they are 
to succeed. They must have good farming 
systems, good rotations, and stable and de- 
pendable markets. We feel that the sugar 
beet crop can make a valuable contribution 
to this long-time program. The fertility and 
adaptability of the soils of these new areas 
have been demonstrated; the supply of water 
and power is adequate; and we have people 
who are able and anxious to go forward and 
bring this area to its full productive ca- 
pacity. 

Speaking of people, we have had an almost 
unbelievable growth of population here in 
the Northwest in the past 25 years. In that 
time the population of these three North- 
western States has doubled. Moreover, I 
am glad to report that these people have 
been turning more and more to the use of 
beet sugar. In 10 years, the proportion of 
beet sugar consumption to total sugar cone 
sumption in this State has increased from 46 
percent in 1940 to 60 percent in 1950. In 
Oregon, the increase was from 44 percent to 








53 percent; in Idaho from 82 percent to 86 
recent. 

With such records as these behind us, we 
cannot help being optimistic about the fu- 
ture of this area and of the part which 
the sugar-beet industry will have in that 
future. In fact, I believe the entire sugar- 
beet industry has reason for optimism. The 
great strides you have taken in recent years 
to mechanize your beet-growing operations 
and to improve your cultural practices will, 
I am sure, be followed in the years ahead by 
still greater advances in all phases of the 
sugar-beet industry. The activities of your 
Growers Federation and your intelligent co- 
operation with the other segments of the 
sugar industry have played and will continue 
to play a great part in the steady advance. 

In closing, I want to tell you once more 
what an honor and a pleasure it has been to 
talk with you and welcome you to the State 
of Washington. I hope that you will return 
many times in the years ahead, and that 
each time we will be able to show you new 
signs of progress in this area and to point out 
the contribution that the sugar-beet indus- 
try has made to its development. 





Advantages Offered by the State of 
New York 
\A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp additional articles 
dealing with advantages offered by the 
State of New York. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follews: 

New York STATE WELL ENDOWED BY NATURE 


The magnitude of resources with which 
nature and geography have endowed the 
small segment of the North American con- 
tinent known as New York State gives fur- 
ther proof of the meaning behind the expres- 
sion—the Empire State. 

Abundant annual precipitation; primary 
mineral materials; forest reserves; ocean, 
lake, and other navigable waterways; a 
healthful, invigorating climate, and world 
famous scenic and recreational attractions; 
these are some of nature's gifts to the Em- 
pire State. 

Over the years, water as a natural resource 
has been closely tied to the development of 
New York. Nearly half of the value of the 
Nation’s water-borne exports and imports are 
handled at the greatest seaport in the 
world—the Port of New York. Similarly, 
lake, river, and canal ports are served by 
navigation of fresh water inland routes in 
the State. 

An integral part in the manufacture or 
processing of just about every item made by 
industry, New York State's great wealth of 
water has contributed much to the indus- 
trial leadership of the State. Despite tré- 
mendous demands, New York State’s waters 
for industrial and other needs are more than 
sufficient to assure further industrial and 
commercial expansion for years to come. 

The mineral industry of New York State 
for more than a century has been eclipsed 
by manufacturing, commerce, and agricul- 
ture. Nevertheless, mining in New York is 
not only important in its aggregate produc- 
tion, but exceptionally well rounded in the 
number and the variety of mineral materials 
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produced. Moreover, the industry is con- 
tributing materials vital to the Nation’s 
economy and well-being. 


WATER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


New York State produces two-thirds of all 
the titanium materials consumed in the Na- 
tion. It leads in the production of such 
essentials as talc, rock salt, garnet, and 
emery. It is among the important national 
contributors of gypsum, Zinc, cement, stone 
and gravel, and sand. With an output of 
mineral products of about 8175,000,000 in 
value annually, New York's mineral indus- 
tries are economically sound and its reserves 
are sufficient for many years of large-scale 
production. 

Another instance of nature’s largess is to 
be seen in the 2,000,000,000-a-year travel, 
vacation, and resort business which flourishes 
the year ‘round in the Empire State. Scenic 
attractions, wide variety of opportunities for 
recreation, and an inviting climate are en- 
hanced by more than 8,000 lakes and more 
than 2,000 mountains in the State, besides a 
great profusion of waterfalls, glens, river val- 
leys, and more than 100 miles of Atlantic 
Ocean beaches. 

The geography which provides the State 
with all of the scenic and recreational ad- 
vantages likewise makes it the gateway of the 
Nation for ocean traffic. It is estimated that 
in New York City alone at least 250,000 per- 
sons are employed directly or indirectly in 
occupations contributing to water-borne 
trade. Across the State from New York City 
is the greatest port on the Great Lakes, the 
Port of Buffalo. Between these two ports 
and serving the world’s greatest concentra- 
tion of industry is the most unique and ef- 
ficient system of inland waterways on earth. 

Rivers of New York State flow in various 
directions and serve practically every seg- 
ment of the State. Supplementing the na- 
tural waterways, the rivers and lakes, is the 
800-mile New York State Barge Canal. His- 
torically since 1825, “Water Level Route” and 
avenue of commerce from the ocean to the 
West, New York’s famous canal system has 
contributed inestimably to the growth of 
the Nation. Low-cost water-borne transpor- 
tation over the Barge Canal opens the Port 
of New York to the West and North. The 
system includes the Erie division going west- 
ward from the Hudson-Oswego division to 
Lake Ontario via Three River Point; the 
Champlain division from Waterford to Lake 
Champlain thence on north to the Canadian 
border and the St. Lawrence River, and the 
Cayuga-Seneca Canal linking the Erie divi- 
sion with Cayuga and Seneca Lakes. 

Water, too, is an important economic ele- 
ment in furnishing power—power for indus- 
try as well as for domestic use. Where the 
wheels of New York’s earliest grist mill's re- 
lied solely upon water power, even so today 
one-fifth of the over 30,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity produced annually in the 
State is generatea by water pow2r. Niagara 
Falls alone, thundering 200,000 cubic feet of 
water a second down 167 feet into the gorge, 
is the State’s largest developed water-power 
source. 

In the 3 years through 1951, the electric 
utility companies of New York State have 
adied 1,000,000 kilowatts of new steam-gen- 
erating cavacity to existing power lines. 
The rapid expansion of th2 State’s power 
facilities is in itself testimony of New York's 
vigorous economic growth in recent years, a 
growth attracted and encouraged by re- 
sources, both Nature’s and man made. 

Added to other definitely planned pro- 
gta.ns are two major hydroelectric projects 
in the proposal stage. A St. Lawrence power 
devel.pment calls for harnessing the enor- 
mo is outflow of the Great Lakes by install- 
ing 36 generators capable of creating 1,881,- 
000 kilowatts in new hydroelectric capacity 
an‘ produciag an average of 12,600,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy annually. One- 
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half of this capacity would be available to 
American consumers. The second plan, by 
redeveloning the Niagara at full head and 
increasing the authorized diversion of water, 
would raise installed capacity from 445,000 
to 1,695,000 kilowatts and provide the State 
with 7,900,000,099 kilowatt-hours of addi- 
tional energy each year. 

Most all zinc and lead mining activity is 
certered at two mines in St. Lawrence 
County. These mines produce about 6 per- 
cent of all the zinc mined in the United 
States. One of them, the Balmat, ranks 
third in annual value of production na- 
tionally. The St. Joseph Lead Co., presently 
the only producer in the State, has an- 
nounced a $3,000,000 expansion to double the 
Ou:put at Balmat. Other zine deposits are 
known to exist in the Shawengunk Moun- 
tain area south of the Catskills. 

New York is the most important talc-pro- 
ducing State in the world’s leading talc- 
producing country. Moreover, indications 
point to the existence of deposits in the 
State acequate for many years of produc- 
tion. 

SODIUM COMPOUNDS 


New York is the leading producer of so- 
dium compounds which have salt as a base, 
sodium carbonate and bicarbonate, caustic 
soda, etc. In fact, the value of these sec- 
ondary prvducts exceeds many times that of 
the entire salt output. 

However, more than 10,000 square miles 
of western New York are underlain by beds 
of rock salt of substantial thickness. The 
salt occurs in layers in the Salina forma- 
tion, a rock formation which outcrops in a 
belt extending from Albany County to the 
Niagara River. 

Gypsum, one of the most versatile and one 
of the most ancient mineral materials, is 
produced in New York State at a rate of 
more than 1,000,000 tons annually. 

The extent and variety of New York's min- 
eral resources, located in proximity to the 
greatest and most diversified industrial area 
of the Nation, promise a bright future for 
the mineral industries of the Empire State. 





State AcENcy Promotes BUSINESS 


Each year from 7,000 to 10,000 New York 
State businessmen bring problems of one 
kind or another to the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce. Their inquiries may 
range from where to obtain a quarter-horse- 
power motor to a likely location for a 
$20,000,000 industrial plant. 

In «all cases the Department of Commerce 
makes every effort to supply the answer 
promptly. 

Since the Department was founded in 1944 
by constitutional amendment, businessmen, 
small and large, have learned that they have 
a good friend in Albany. The Department, 
besides answering thousands of individual 
requests for information on sources of sup- 
ply, labor markets, local regulations, and a 
hundred other details, will make surveys for 
concerns interested in locating or expanding 
their operations within the State and offers 
numerous technical services for increasing 
business within the State’s borders. 

The program, which was launched under 
former Commissiouer M. P. Catherwood and 
developed under the direction of Commis- 
sioner Harold Keller, with th: keen interest 
and suppor; of Gov. Thomas’ E. Dewey, has 
deveioped along highly practical and com- 
prehensive lines. For example, since Janu- 
ary 1951 the Department's industrial loca- 
tion efforts have brought into the State 17 
new plants giving employment to 10,650 men 
and women with annual payrolls esti- 
mated at over $30,000,000. This has been 
accomplished in the face of the most inten- 
sive industrial promotion competition in the 
history of the Nation. 


The function of the Department, according 
to the law under which it was created, is to 
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assist business in the State to prosper, to pro- 
vide continuous opportunity for employment 
and growth and to Lelp maintain the State’s 
industrial and commercial leadership. The 
industrial promotion program, although of 
current importance, is just one of a number 
of services offered by the Department of Com- 
merce to businesses, individuals, and com- 
munities, with the ultimate purpose of en- 
hancing the economic condition of New York 
State. 


Currently, two services of the Department 
have been accorded top priority, industrial 
location activities and Federal procurement 
referrals, both linked with the national de- 
fense program. The latter, the Federal pro- 
curement referral service, was initiated by 
the department during World War II and was 
continued as a service in the immediate post- 
war period, to be accelerated with the onset 
of the Korean conflict. 


PREPAREDNESS SURVEY 


An industrial preparedness survey was or- 
dered by Commissioner Keller in order to 
catalog the easily conVertible industrial fa- 
cilities of the State. When the survey was 
completed, over 5,000 firms in the metal- 
working, wood-working, plastics, textile and 
paper and printing industries had filed the 
details of their facilities with the depart- 
ment. With this information on hand, ready 
for instant reference, the department was 
prepared to expedite the defense production 
effort and to insure New York firms a share of 
the defense contracts being awarded, either 
as prime contractors or as subcontractors. 

The system employed to assist New York 
manufacturers to participate in the defense 
effort is simple in essence, but with a sim- 
plicity derived from experience and a thor- 
ough study of the methods of Federal pro- 
curement agencies. When announcements 
of Federal procurement needs are received by 
the department, they are immediately dis- 
patched to appropriate firms. Similarly, 
when notices of contracts awarded to prime 
contractors are received, the details of the 
contracts are promptly forwarded to inter- 
ested firms which are thus enabled to en- 
gage in subcontracting activities. At the 
same time, the names of possible subcon- 
tractors are referred to the prime contractors 
for consideration. Supplementing these ac- 
tivities, members of the Department’s staff 
contact prime contractors, within and out- 
side the State, offering the services of the 
Department in locating subcontractors to 
help fill Federal defense contracts. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE AIDS ° 


The Department’s Washington office, estab- 
lished during World War II, has proved a 
valuable adjunct to the Federal procurement 
referral program, and a convenient Haison 
for New York businessmen doing business 
with the Federal Government. The Wash- 
ington office with its contacts in the Fed- 
eral Government can expedite the affairs of 
New York businessmen by taking them up 
with the appropriate agencies, and by ar- 
ranging conferences between businessmen 
and officials. Studies of pending legisla- 
tion and administrative rulings enable the 
Washington office staff to foresee coming 
events which will affect New York business 
and this advice is passed on to the Depart- 
ment’s main office, which in turn relays it 
to the affected parties. 

“he postwar period and the present de- 
fense program have brought about an une 
precedented expansion of industry with a 
consequent need for sites for new industrial 
plants to meet the omnivorous demands of 
the defense program and civilian consump- 
tion. In the race of area against area and 
State against State, the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce has compiled an out- 
standing record in persuading firms to es- 
tablish new plants in New York. 

Close cooperation with communities is one 
of the tools of the State Department of Com- 
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merce. In industrial | cation, communities 
are brought into each case and given a free 
hand in selling themselves, while in Federal 
procurement activities communities have 
helped to stimulate the interest of local in- 
dustries. But in other ways the Department 
of Commerce works directly to assist commu- 
nities, to improve their business, to develop 
their resources, and to plan for future 
growth. 

The shopping habit surveys originated by 
the State Department of Commerce have been 
conducted in over 30 New York State com- 
munities and have aroused favorable com- 
ment in retailing circles. The purpose of 
the surveys is to determine the preferences 
and dislikes of the retail shopper, to give 
local merchants an opportunity to correct 
situations which the survey reveals to be 
objectionable. . Results of the surveys so far 
conducted demonstrate that there is a defi- 
nite pattern of shopping habits and needs 
prevailing throughout the smaller cities of 
New York. In many instances, shopping 
habit surveys have resulted in immediate 
changes in merchandising methods in the 
towns invo.ved. 

Surveys of the resources of communities 
are made by the Department to assess the 
potentialities of a community for new ex- 
pansion or for studies aimed at bolstering 
the economy of a locality. Such surveys 
include examination of natural resources, of 
the labor situation and available skills, 
transportation facilities, potential industrial 
sites, and utilities. With these facts on 
hand, the Department is enabled to direct 
new and expanding businesses to communi- 
ties in need of new enterprise, thus helping 
both the firm and the community. Most 
communities, having grown without plan 
through their early formative years, are in 
need of another type of assistance, com- 
munity planning and zoning. The Depart- 
ment’s planning specialists conduct seminars 
to introduce community officials to the ele- 
ments of planning and zoning, they assist 
in drawing up necessary ordinances and 
maps and give freely of their experience in 
assisting cities, towns, and counties to plan 
for future growth. 


TRAVEL PROMOTION PLAN 


The Department’s travel promotion pro- 
gram is another example of community co- 
operation, one in which the entire State 
gains, down to the individual. The travel 
business in New York State is estimated at 
$2,000,000,000 each year, and the State De- 
partment of: commerce initiated its travel 
promotion activities with a view toward aid- 
ing this important industry. Year-round 
advertising and promotion carry the story 
of New York’s superb vacationlands over the 
entire country, with the result that people 
coming to New York State for vacation and 
travel have been increasing steadily. In 
addition to these campaigns, which reach 
millions of individuals through newspapers 
and other publications, the Department's 
travel promotion staff assist communities in 
planning programs to attract new vacation 
business. 

AID TO INDIVIDUALS 

Consultation and advice to individuals 
comprises a large portion of the Depart- 
ment’s activity, and is carried on through 
consultants in the main office, the 11 re- 
gional offices, the New York City office and 
the woman's program—a branch devoted 
to the interests of women in business. 
Business inquiries received through the mail 
and in person at the main and regional 
offices cover the entire field of business, from 
starting a new business, securing supplies 
and equipment, store locations, display 
methods, export and import, to sparetime 
home businesses. 

When the subject of a State agency to 
promote the economic betterment of the 
State was first broached in legislative circles 
14 years ago, business in New York State 











was definitely in a decline. Industrial mi- 
gration was just one of the problems con- 
tributing to a trend in which New York was 
slowly relinquishing its economic and indus- 
trial leadership. But the present day finds 
the State enjoying its greatest era of pros- 
perity, with the limits of expansion not yet 
in sight. 

The New York State Department of Com- 
merce does not claim the credit for this 
dramatic revival of prosperity, for a world 
war, a postwar boom, and a second defense 
program have been largely responsible for 
this uptrend. However, both the peak of 
prosperity and the existence of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and its services are in- 
dicative of a way of thought that has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the State's 
current economic leadership. 


Rart NetworK Alps GRowTH oF ECONOMY 


New York State, where the steam locomo- 
tive was first harnessed to a train, is now 
crisscrossed by a network of railroads which 
are without peer in the Nation. Their rib- 
bons of steel, connecting sources of raw ma- 
terial with centers of fabrication, farm, and 
factory with insatiable consumer markets, 
mighty city with tiny hamlet, have been 
responsible for bringing about and main- 
taining the economic prosperity and preemi- 
nence of the State and its people. 

The giant steam, Diesel, and electric loco- 
motives which thunder across the State 
night and day, are a far cry from the dimin- 
utive DeWitt Clinton which, powered by 
steam generated by a wood-burning fire, 
paved the way for today’s behemoths when 
it made its historic first run from Albany to 
Schenectady on August 9, 1831. But like 
their famous forebear, many of the modern 
engines which operate on the railroads of 
the world today were manufactured in New 
York State. 

The growth of rail transportation has been 
tremendous in the State. There are more 
than 40 railroads serving directly all major 
industrial, mining, agricultural, and com- 
mercial areas of the State. Over-all single- 
track mileage of these roads totals about 
8,000 exclusive of switching facilities. Be- 
cause a great proportion of this mileage is 
paralleled by two, three, or even four or more 
main-line tracks, the combined roadbed 
mileage totals 15,000. 

Largest and oldest of the railroads in the 
State is the New York Central, with more 
than 2,800 miles of roadbed within New York 
State. Second in size is the Erie, linking 
New York City and the Niagara frontier and 
Great Lakes regions by way of the southern 
tier, with 948 miles in New York State. 
Both of these roads celebrated their hun- 
dredth year of service recently. 

Next, with 693 miles of roadbed in the 
State, is the Delaware and Hudson Railroad 
which connects the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania to Binghamton, Oneonta, Albany, 
Schenetady, Saratoga, Glens Falls, Platts- 
burg and continues northward to Montreal, 
Other principal railroads, in order of their 
roadbed mileage in the State, are: Lehigh 
Valley; Delaware, Lekawanna & Western; 
Pennsylvania; New York, Ontario & West- 
ern; Long Island; Baltimore & Ohio; Rut- 
land; and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. 

Many of the rnore than 40 railroads operat- 
ing in New York State are important carriers 
of both passengers and freight. Without 
them the great industrial and commercial 
center of New York City could not exist. 
Over their rails are transported much of the 
food required by the millions who live there, 
the raw materials and semi-finished goods 
necessary for manufacturing purposes, the 
fuel for homes, factories, and business. 

From the City the railroads carry the out- 
put of its factories and huge quantities of 
freight landed there by coastal and trans- 
Atlantic vessels. Their daily cargo of com- 
muters, men and women who live in other 
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jocalities but who work in New York City, 
averaged 357,750 persons in 1950. 

Studies of traffic to and from Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Utica, Bingham- 
ton, Yonkers, Watertown, and other principal 
centers of population would disclose similarly 
high use of rail transportation facilities. 

Twelve railroads which have terminal fa- 
cilities in the New York City metropolitan 
area loaded or unloaded approximately 77,- 
000,000 tons of freight there in 1950 alone, 

These rail lines are essential to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the State and its people. 
Because they are adequate anc efficient, they 
have helped make New York State great by 
insuring for it a healthy economy. They will 
continue to render similar yeoman service in 
years to come. 


Message to the Russian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS x 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN \ | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day, on the occasion of the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the Democratic Russian 
Revolution in 1917, a number of Ameri- 
cans, including 11 Members of the Sen- 
ate, addressed a message to the Russian 
people entitled “Message to the Peoples 
of Russia.” This message urged the 
Russian people to withstand and defeat 
the sinister forces of the Kremlin which 
stole their freedom and imposed on them 
a ruthless tyranny under which they 
have completely lost their liberties. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD a very 
interesting article in the New York Times 
of March 12, entitled “United States 
Leaders Issue Plea to Russians,” and con- 
taining the full text of the message; also 
an editorial on the same subject which 
appeared in the New York Times today, 
entitled “A Date Well Remembered.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 12, 

1952] 

Unrrep States Leavers Issue PLEA TO RUS- 
SIANS—MESSAGE ON THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THEIR REVOLUTION UrGES RETURN 
to Irs Ipgats—To Be Broapcast Topar— 
VoIcEe oF AMERICA, RADIO FrEE Evrore CHIEF 
Mep1a—SIGNERS INCLUDE 11 SENATORS 
Seventy-two prominent Americans, includ- 

ing 11 United States Senators, will send a 

message direct to the Russian people today 

urging them to return to the principles of the 

democratic provisional government of 1917. 
The regime, later known as the Kerensky 

government, held office between the Czar’s 

abdication in March and the Communist 
seizure of power in November. 

The message will be carried to Russia and 
other iron-curtain countries by the Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe, and other in- 
formation media. March 12 is the official 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the democratic 
Russian revolution. It marks the date when 
the Cossack garrison in Petrograd, then the 
capital, joined the revolt it had been ordered 
to crush and pledged allegiance to the pro- 
visional government. 


The signers include Herbert Hoover, Gover- 
nor Dewey, Senators Herbert H. Lehman and 
Irving M. Ives, of New York; Gov. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, of Illinois; William Green, Philip 
Murray, and other labor leaders; Paul G. 
Hoffman, former head of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, and a number of 
educators, editors, churchmen, and indus- 
trialists. 

The message, entitled “Message to the Peo- 
ples of Russia,” reminds the Russians that 
the people of England and France had had to 
fight more than once to assure the fruits of 
their first democratic victories. 

“Today,” the message says, “the tyranny 
that stole your freedom is as much of a 
threat to us as it is to you,” adding that “a 
new triumph of freedom in Russia” would 
furnish “the best assurance against a dev- 
astating world war.” 


TEXT OF THE MESSAGE 


The text of the message follows: 

“Thirty-five years ago today, you overthrew 
your Czarist rulers. On this anniversary we 
salute you. We recall that your revolution 
of March 12, 1917, which established a demo- 
cratic government, was the common achieve- 
ment of all classes of the Russian peoples, 
not the work of the Communist conspirators 
who later destroyed liberty in Russia. The 
Communist seizure of power was one of those 
tragic, but not uncommon, backward swings 
of history’s pendulum, in which the liberties 
won by the people fall temporarily before a 
new despotism. 

“We are aware that your action 35 years ago, 
which has been compared in its significance 
to our revolution of 1776, was the natural 
culmination of a century of struggle and 
progress. In the hundred years that led to 
the overthrow of Czar Nicholas II, you broke 
the shackles of serfdom, won increasing po- 
litical rights, improved the conditions of your 
life, and contributed much to the world. In 
your forward struggle, your great writers, 
scientists, and artists not only expressed your 
aspirations, but enriched the spiritual life of 
all mankind.” 


ANNIVERSARY OF REVOLUTION 


“On this day, 35 years ago, armed with a 
passion for freedom and justice, you won over 
to your side the Czars’ most trusted regi- 
ments and unseated his long-established 
rule. This you did with little bloodshed and 
in a spirit of human brotherhood that the 
world will never forget. 

“We recall that the very first acts of your 
democratic government—supported by men 
and women of all classes who had led Rus- 
sia’s fight for freedom for decades—provided 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly; liber- 
ated political prisoners; ended religious and 
ethnic restrictions; abolished the secret po- 
lice; set up the machinery for holding general 
elections by universal suffrage for a law-giv- 
ing constituent assembly; restored the au- 
tonomy of Finland; abolished the death pen- 
alty; recognized the independence of Poland. 

“As Americans we are proud that the 
United States was the first nation to grant 
full recognition to your democratic govern- 
ment. President Woodrow Wilson spoke for 
Amcrica and the entire democratic world 
when he said on April 2, 1917: 

“‘*Russia was known by those who knew 
it best to have been always in fact demo- 
cratic at heart, in all the vital habits of her 
thought, in all the int. mate relationships of 
her people that spoke their natural instinct, 
their habitual attitude toward life * * ®* 
the great, generous Russian peonle have been 
added in all their naive majesty and might 
to the forces that are fighting for freedom in 
the world, for justice, and for peace. Here 
is a fit partner for a league of honor.’” 


THE COMMUNIST DICTATORSHIP 


“Unfortunately for mankind, the triumph 
of freedom came when you were exhausted 
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by war. Exploiting your longing for peace, 
the Communists seized power and set up a 
party dictatorship. Since that time, they 
have maintained themselves in power by 
terror. 

“Today, in a world that has grown terri. 
fyingly smaller than it was 33 years ago. we 
have come to realize that until you are free, 
no nation can have peace or security. To- 
day, the tryranny that stole your freedom 
is as much a threat to us as it is to you. 
It is now in a position—without your con- 
sent—to launch a third world war in which 
millions may perish. 

“The men who stole your freedom have 
unleashed conflicts in various parts of the 
world. They have forced upon all people a 
hateful burden of armaments. They have 
destroyed the liberties of other nations, and 
have by their actions threatened to discredit 
Russia and its peoples in the eyes of the 
world. In this, however, they have not suc- 
ceeded. Increasingly, we have become aware 
of your continued struggle, through these 
tragic years, to regain control of your destiny. 
We have marveled at those brave men and 
women among you who have risked death 
to reach the free world and who tell us, again 
and again, that you aspire more than ever 
to the freedoms you briefly won 35 years ago. 

“We reject as a libel on all humanity, the 
Kremlin's massive efforts to convince us that 
the ideals of liberty and justice which in- 
spired you in March, 1917, no longer live in 
your hearts. We know that the regime which 
silences you and menaces all of us with the 
untold horrors of a third world war, does 
not speak your voice or express your aspira- 
tions.” 

DESPOTISMS BOUND TO FALL 


“From the lessons of history, we also know 
that every despotism inevitably fails before 
the reawakened democratic might of the 
people. We remind you that the people of 
England had to fight a second battle, in 1688, 
to secure their supremacy over the crown, 
after the fruits of their first victory, gained 
by the overthrow of King Charles I, had been 
lost. We remember that the people of 
France, who stormed the Bastille in 1789, 
fell temporarily victims of the terror of the 
Jacobin Party and the Napoleonic dictator- 
ship, only to vindicate later the same prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality and fraternity that 
you carried on your banners in March, 1917. 

“Americans who cherish their own freedom 
realize today that a new triumph of freedom 
in your country would furnish the best as- 
surance against a devastating world war. We 
know that until the democratic principles 
which inspired you 35 years ago achieve their 
secure triumph, the United States and other 
free nations, as well as the nations held in 
captivity by Communist tyranny, cannot re- 
turn to the paths of peace and progress. 

“Accordingly, Americans from all walks of 
life join together on this great democratic 
anniversary to extend the hand of friendship 
to the long-suffering Russian peoples. We 
hold the profound conviction that in spite 
of every difficulty you, like all who have ever 
tasted freedom, will find the way to regain 
it—so that a liberated Russia may assume 
her normal place in the international com- 
munity and that the liberated Russian peo- 
ples may again make their great contribution 
to the welfare and happiness of mankind.” 


ROLL OF SIGNERS 


Those signing the message were: 

Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, Frank Alt- 
schul, Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, Francis 
Biddle, Harry A. Bullis, James B. Carey, Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, William L. Clayton, Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, Dr. George S. Counts, Gardner 
Cowles, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Maj. Gen. 
William J. Donovan, Lewis W. Douglas, Sena- 
tor Paul H. Douglas, David Dubinsky, Mark 
F. Ethridge, James A. Farley, Senator Homer 
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Ferguson, Dr. Louis Finkelstein, Senator 
Ralph E. Flaaders, the Reverend Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Douglas Southall Freeman, 
Senator J. W. Fulbright, Lewis Galantiere, 
William Green, the Most Reverend Francis 
J. Haas, Paul G. Hoffman, Dr. Sidney Hook, 
Herbert Hoover, Senator Irving M. Ives, Jesse 
Jones, Admiral Alan G. Kirk, Dr. Benjamin 
R. Lacy, Jr., Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
David E. Lilienthal, S. M. Levitas, Henry R. 
Luce, Fowler McCormick, James G. McDon- 
ald, Millicent C. McIntosh, Senator Brien 
McMahon, Senator Blair Moody, Senator Earl 
E. Mundt, Philip Murray, Dr. Allan Nevins, 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, James F. O'Neil, Wil- 
liam I. Nichols, Dr. Norman V. Peale, the 
Reverend Daniel A. Poling, Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer, A. Philip Randolph, Beardsley Ruml, 
David Sarnoff, John M. Schiff, Dr. George N. 
Shuster, Senator H. Alexander Smith, Sena- 
tor Margaret Chase Smith, Paul C. Smith, 
Robert Gordon Sproul, Admiral William H. 
Standley, Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, Gerard 
Swope, Charles P. Taft, Norman Thomas, Dr. 
Channing H. Tobias, Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
DeWitt Wallace, Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., John Hay Whitney. 





{¥rcm the New York Times of March 13, 
1952] 


A DaTe WELL REMEMBERED 


It is good that yesterday, the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the Russian revolution that 
overthrew the Czar, was marked so widely 
here and abroad. The worid needs to be re- 
minded that between czarism and Bolshevik 
tyranny Russia had a brief 8 months of free- 
dom under a representative regime support- 
ing the same ideals as those we defend today. 
As a distinguished group of Americans point- 
ed out yesterday, that first 1917 revolution 
was the culmination of a century of Russian 
struggle for freedom and we in this coun- 
try can still be proud that the United States 
was the first nation to recognize the new 
democratic Russian Government. 

That the regime of March-November 1917, 
fell before Lenin's onslaught is one of the 
great tragedies of history, cne for which we 
are still paying the price. Many factors con- 
tributed to the Bolshevik triumph,, but two, 
at least, stand out and bear remembrance for 
the future. 

First, the leaders of the new democratic 
Russia allowed Lenin's Bolsheviks to appro- 
priate unjustifiably the reputation of back- 
ing the popular demands, demands of the 
workers for bread, of the peasants for land 
and of the army for peace. 

Second, the Kerensky regime was far too 
gentle in its handling cf the Bolsheviks, 
even after their intention of viclently over- 
throwing the new government has become 
clear beyond doubt. There were other mis- 
takes as well in the record of the democratic 
leaders at that time, but these two at least 
we should remember and avoid both today 
and in the future. The Soviet peoples are 
paying and have paid heavily for those 
errors. 

In remembering this anniversary we do 
more than mark a date in history. Through 
the Voice of America and other media we re- 
mind the Soviet peoples of their best tradi- 
tions and help keep alive the hope that free- 
dom will come again. We assure them anew 
that the free world understands that the 
ideals of Herzen and Belinsky, of Gogol and 
Tolstoy are their aspirations, while the rule 
of Stalin, Molotov, and Beria is an unwanted 
tyranny which lies heavily and equally upon 
Russians and Ukranians, Estonians, and Ka- 
zakhs, Armenians, and Uzbeks. And we 
state again our unshakable confiderce that 
some day a new family of peoples, independ- 
ent or federated, as they choose, will replace 
the concentration camp for all nations which 
is now the Soviet Union. 
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1950 Burley Tobacco Farm 
Marketing Quotas 
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HON. KENNETH McKELLAR (> 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a memoran- 
dum to me from the Legislative Coun- 
sel of the Senate with reference to the 
burley tobacco allotments under exist- 
ing law, together with an unpublished 
decision of the United States District 
Court, Eastern District of Kentucky. It 
will be recalled that in October 1949, the 
Senate considered an amendment which 
would have resulted in the reduction of 
the minimum protective allotment for 
burley tobacco growers, which amend- 
ment was rejected. The citizens of my 
State are naturally intensely interested 
in this subject. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum and opinion were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR MCKELLAR 

This memorandum is in response to your 
letter of March 3, 1952, requesting my opinion 
as to what statutory provisions are now ef- 
fective with respect to the determination of 
the minimum acreage required to be allotted 
to growers of burley tobacco when marketing 
quotas for such tobacco are in effect under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1281 
et seq.). Although you have requested an 
exhaustive survey of this problem, I under- 
stand that you are primarily concerned with 
the question of whether the joint resolution 
of March 31, 1944 (Public Law 276, 78th 
Cong.; 58 Stat. 136) providing generally for a 
minimum protective burley acreage allot- 
ment of 1 acre is now effective according 
to its terms, or whether such joint resolu- 
tion is currently in effect but so affected by 
the act of February 19, 1946 (Public Law 302, 
79th Cong.; 60 Stat. 21) as to provide for a 
minimum protective burley acreage allot- 
ment of only nine-tenths of an acre. 

The joint resolution of March 31, 1944, 
supra, so far as it relates to minimum acre- 
age allotments, provides as follows: 

“That notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 313 (a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, the burley 
tobacco acreage allotment which would 
otherwise be established for any farm having 
a burley acreage allotment in 1943 shall not 
be less than 1 acre, or 25 percent of the crop- 
land, whichever is the smaller, and the acre- 
age required for apportionment under this 
joint resolution shall be in addition to the 
National and State acreage allotments.” 

It will be noted that the joint resolution 
is applicable only with respect to farms 
which had burley acreage allotments in 1943 
and that it provides for a minimum burley 
acreage allotment of 1 acre in the case of 
any such farm having as much as 4 acres 
of cropland and for a minimum burley 
acreage allotment of 25 percent of the crop- 
land in the case of any such farm having 
less than 4 acres of cropland. Nothing in 
the joint resolution limits its period of 
effectiveness to any particular marketing 
year or otherwise indicates that it was in- 
tended to be other than a permanent provi- 
sion of law. Likewise, nothing in the legis- 
lative history of the joint resolution indi- 
cates any intention of the Congress that the 
joint resolution should be effective only tem- 















porarily. As a matter of fact, the House re- 
port on the joint resolution (H. Rept. No. 
1163, 78th Cong.) indicates that the House 
Committee on Agriculture viewed the joint 
resolution as a provision of law superseding 
that portion of section 313 (a) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 1313 (a)) which provided for a 
minimum burley acreage allotment of one- 
half acre for any farm having a burley acre- 
age allotment in 1942. It would therefore 
appear that the Congress intended that the 
joint resolution should be a permanent 
rather than a temporary provision of law. 

In order to understand the effect of the act 
of February 19, 1946, supra, on the minimum 
protective acreage allotment for burley to- 
bacco, as established by the joint resolution 
of March 31, 1944, supra, it is necessary 
briefly to review the statutory provisions 
which were amended by the act of February 
19, 1946. The act of July 7, 1943 (Public 
Law 118, 78th Cong. 57 Stat. 387) provided, 
in effect, that notwithstanding the provis- 
ions of section 312 (a) and 313 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 national 
marketing quotas for burley and flue-cured 
tobaccos should be proclaimed for the mar- 
keting year 1944-45 and that the national 
marketing quotas and the State and farm 
acreage allotments should be the same as 
for the preceding year. The joint resolution 
of March 31, 1944, amended the act of July 
7, 1943, supra, in such manner as to make its 
provisions for proclamation of national mar- 
keting quotas applicable with respect to the 
years 1945-46 and 1946-47. The act of 
February 19, 1946, further amended the act 
of July 7, 1943, so as to require the proclama- 
tion of marketing quotas for burley and 
flue-cured tobaccos for the year 1947-48. 
The act of February 19, 1946, went on to 
amend the act of July 7, 1943, to provide that 
“the State and farm acreage allotments es- 
tablished pursuant to the proclaimed na- 
tional quota for burley tobacco for the 
1946-47 marketing year shall be reduced 
uniformly so as to make available a supply 
of burley tobacco for such marketing year 
not less than the reserve supply level: Pro- 
vided, That no allotment of 1 acre or less 
shall be reduced by more than 10 percent.” 
The portion of the act of July 7, 1943, as 
amended by the act of February 19, 1946, 
which is quoted above, appears to establish a 
rule for the determination of State and farm 
acreage allotments for burley tobacco solely 
for the 1946-47 marketing year. This rule 
is that the allotments for the preceding 
year shall be uniformly reduced subject to 
the condition that all allotments for the 
preceding year which are 1 acre or less shall 
not be reduced by more than 10 percent. 
Thus, an acreage allotment of 1 acre for the 
1945-46 marketing year could be reduced to, 
but not below, nine-tenths of an acre for the 
1946-47 marketing year. That the proviso 
was intended to be applicable only with re- 
spect to the marketing year 1946-47 is clearly 
indicated by the statement in the House 
committee report on the legislation (H. Rept. 
No. 1476, 79th Cong., p. 2) that “In con- 
nection with the reduction of the burley 
farm allotments for the 1946 crop, provision 
is made that the reduction for all previously 
established allotments of 1 acre or less can- 
not exceed 10 percent.” The quoted state- 
ment also appears in the Senate committee 
report on the legislation (S. Rept. No. 921, 
79th Cong., p. 2). It therefore appears to be 
clear that the Congress intended that the 
proviso relative to the 10 percent reductiv 
in the 1 acre or smaller burley allotments 
should be limited in its application solely to 
the marketing year 1946-47. 

The view that the proviso authorizing the 
10 percent reduction in allotments of 1 acre 
or less was Only temporarily effective and is 
not now in effect is supported by decisions 
of both Federal and State courts. In the 
unreported case of Lee v. Roseberry et al, 
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decided by the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of Kentucky in 1951 
(Civil Action No. 789; for earlier history of 
this case, see 94 F. Supp. 324), the plaintiff 
was the owner of a farm in Scott County, 
Ky., on which burley tobacco was grown. 
The plaintiff had been awarded a burley 
acreage allotment of 1.8 acres for 1949, but 
this allotment had been reduced to 1.5 acres 
for 1950. The reduction, which amounted 
to approximately 15 percent of plaintilt’s 
1949 allotment, had been necessitated by 
virtue of the fact that the national mar- 
keting quota for burley tobacco for 1950 was 
approximately 10 percent less than it was 
for 1949. The relief sought by the plaintiff 
was that the court should remand her ap- 
plication to the review committee with di- 
rections that it establish her 1950 allotment 
at an acreage reflecting a cut of not more 
than 10 percent in her 1949 allotment and 
that the court should determine “whether 
or not the act of Congress providing for 
nine-tenths acre minimum burley allotments 
is invalid and unconstitutional.” In deny- 
ing plaintiff the relief sought, the court 
(Judge Druffel) stated: 

“Public Law 276, Seventy-eighth Congress 
(58 Stat. 136, approved March 31, 1944) pro- 
vides that burley tobacco acreage allotments 
which would otherwise be established for 
eny farm having a burley acreage allotment 
in 1943 shall not be less than 1 acre or 25 
percent of the cropland on the farm, which- 
ever is the smaller, and the additional acre- 
age required to establish such minimum 
acreage allotments shall be in addition to 
the National and State acreage allotments. 
Public Law 302, Seventy-ninth Congress (60 
Stat. 21, approved February 19, 1946) 
amended Public Law 276 and provided that 
no burley tobacco acreage allotment for the 
1946 crop of 1 acre or less could be reduced 
by more than 10 percentum. Public Law 302 
was applicable only to the 1946-47 marketing 
year and expired by its own limitations, to- 
gether with the regulations issued there- 
under.” 

In the very recent case of Ryner et al. v. 
Garnett (244 S. W. (2d) 439), the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals reviewed a judgment of a 
county circuit court directing the review 
committee for the county to award the ap- 
pellee a burley acreage allotment of 10 acres. 
The appellee had been awarded a burley 
acreage atlotment of 5.8 acres for 1950 by the 
review committee upon the theory that the 
10 tracts of land for which he sought an 
allotment constituted one farm. Appellee 
claimed that the 10 tracts constituted 10 
different farms and that he was entitled to 
a minimum allotment of 1 acre for each of 
such 10 farms. The lower court agreed with 
the appellee, thus, in effect, deciding that 
the minimum acreage allotment was I acre. 
Although the upper court reversed upon the 
theory that the review committee's decision 
with respect to the tracts constituting one 
farm was sustained by the record, the court 
clearly indicated that it thought the law 
clearly provided for a minimum burley acre- 
age allotment of 1 acre. 

Upon the basis of the express terms and 
the legislative history of the statutes relat- 
ing to burley acreage allotments and upon 
the basis of the decided cases, it seems clear 
to me that the minimum protective acreage 
allotment for farms having burley acreage 
allotments for 1943 is 1 acre or 25 percent 
of the cropland, whichever may be the 
smaller. In reaching that conclusion, I am 
not unmindful of the fact that the adminis- 
trative construction of the statutes has been 
to the contrary and that Members of the 
Senate from the burley-tobacco-growing 
States have proceeded upon the assumption 
that the minimum protective acreage allot- 
ment was nine-tenths of an acre (see 95 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 14083 et seq.). You 
will no doubt recall that in 1949, when you 
most vigorously and successfully opposed an 
amendment to the agricultural bill of that 


year (H. R. 5345, 81st Cong.) which would 
have permitted reductions in burley acreage 
allotments of one-half acre’ or more, you 
and many of the other Senators from the 
burley-tobacco-producing States proceeded 
upon the assumption that the minimum pro- 
tective acreage allotment was nine-tenths of 
an acre. However, long-continued adminis- 
trative practice in construing a statute erro- 
neously, even when combined with congres- 
sional knowledge of that construction, can- 
not suffice to overcome the true meaning of a 
statute so plain in its terms as to leave 
nothing forconstruction. Robertson v. Dow- 
ney (127 U.S. 607); U. S. v. Johnson (173 U.S. 
363); Midland Land, etc., Co. v. U. S. (270 
U. S. 245); U. S. v.. Mo. Pac. R. Co. (278 U. S. 
269); Norwegian Nitrogen Co. v. U. S. (288 
U. S. 294). 

The views expressed above with respect to 
the existence of a l-acre minimum protective 
burley acreage allotment are consistent with 
those expressed in a mimeographed publica- 
tion obtained from the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and understood to 
have been prepared by the Solicitor’s office 
of the Department of Agriculture. In that 
publication, which is entitled “Summary of 
the Marketing Quota Provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
there appears, on pages 4 and 5, the following 
statement: 

“5. Minimum quota and acreage allotment 
for old farms. The quota for an old farm 
cannot be less than the smaller of either (a) 
3.200 pound in the case of flue-cured and 
2,400 pounds in the case of other kinds of 
tobacco, or (b) the average production for 
the farm for the preceding 3 years. If a 
farm acreage allotment is established, such 
allotment is required to be increased by the 
smaller of (a) 20 percent of such allotment, 
or (b) the percentage by which the normal 
yield of such allotment is less than 3,200 
pounds in the case of fiue cured and 2,400 
pounds in the case of other kinds of tobacco, 
but in no case may a farm with a burley 
tobacco allotment in 1943 be given an allot- 
ment less than the smaller of one acre or 25 
percent of the cropland in the farm. (Sec. 
313 (b) and (g), and sec. 313 (a) as modified 
by Public Law 276, 78th Cong.)” 

Respectfully submitted 

JOHN H. Stus, 
Legislative Counsel. 
Marcn 10, 1952. 


[United States District Court, Eastern District 
of Kentucky, at Lexington] 


AULINE J. LSE, ETC., PLAINTIFF, v. H. M. RosgE- 
BERRY, ET AL, DEFENDANTS—CIVIL ACTION No. 
769 

FINDINGS OF FACTS 

1. This is a proceeding under section 365 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1928, 
as amended (7 U. S. C. 1365) for review of 
the Scott County, Ky., review committee's 
determination of the 1950 burley tobacco 
farm marketing quota of Auiine J. Lee, plain- 
tiff. 

Plaintiff sought to join with this proceed- 
ing an action on behalf of herself and of 
all burley tobacco growers in the State of 
Kentucky similarly situated for a declaratory 
judgment and an injunction. This matter 
came on before a three-judge court con- 
sisting of Circuit Judge Martin, Circuit 
Judge Miller, and District Judge Druffel, 
of the Southern District of Ohio, and was 
heard by that court on October 11, 1950. 
The joinder sought was denied (see Lee v. 
Roseberry et al (94 F. Supp. 324), decided 
November 29, 1950). 

Hence, in this proceeding jurisdiction ex- 
tends only to review the action of the review 
committee, but in doing so this court can 
consider the constitutional validity of the 
statute involved and any action taken there- 
under. 

2. Plaintiff is the owner and operator of 
a farm in Scott County, Ky., on which she 
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has been producing burley tobacco for sev< 
eral years including 1950. The marketirg 
of such tobacco is subject to the provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, 
as amended (7 U. S. C. 1281 et seq.), here- 
imafter referred to as the act. Defendarits 
H. M. Roseberry and Cecil Dunn are the 
surviving members of the review commitice 
appointed by the Secreta:y of Agriculture, 
pursuant to section 363 of the act (7 U.S C, 
1363), to review, upon application, the 1950- 
51 marketing quota of any dissatisi.d 
farmer, estabiished by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture through the county committee of 
Scott County, Ky. 

3. The tobacco farm marketing quota for 
a farm is the actual production of its tobacco 
acreage allotment. Plaintiff’s 1949-50 burley 
allotment was 18 acres. Plaintiff was duy 
notified that her allotment for the 1°70 51 
marketing year was 1.5 acres. Thereupon, 
she filed an application for review of such 
allotment with the review committee and 
after hearing thereon the committee affirmed 
the determination of the acreage allotment 
of 15 acres. Plaintiff then instituted this 
proceeding against the review committee for 
review of its cetermination of her allotment, 
and prayed: That the court remand her ap- 
plication to the review committee with di- 
rections that it establish her 1950 allotment 
reflecting a cut in her 1949 allotment of not 
more than 10 percent; and that the court 
determine whether or not the act of Congress 
providing for nine-tenths acre minimum 
burley allotments is invalid and unconstitu- 
tional. (Secs. 362, 353, and 365 of the act 
(7 U. S. C. 1362, 1363, and 1365).) The de- 
fendants filed with the clerk of the court a 
duly certified transcript of the entire pro- 
ceedings before the committee, toecther with 
the findings of fact, conclusions, and deter- 
mination of the committee. The matter was 
duly submitted to this court upon the rec- 
ord before the review committee and briefs 
of counse] for the parties. 

4. Section 711.8 of the Marketing Quota 
Review Regulations issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, July 29, 1949 (14 F. R. 5185), 
provides that in an application for review 
filed with a review committee under section 
3€3 of the act, the application shal! set forth 
a brief statement of each ground upon which 
the application is based. 

As her first ground for review, plaintiff con- 
tended that there should have been no re- 
duction of the 1.8-acre allotment establish:d 
for her tarm for 1849 in establishing her 
1950 allotment, since she operated her farm 
through means of a tenant and consequentiy 
she and her tenant were each entitled to a 
nine-tenth-acre minimum allotment for 
1950. The record before the review commit- 
tee and the findings of the committee show 
that plaintiff operated only one farm in 1°49 
and one farm in 1950. Public Law 276, Scv- 
enty-eighth Congress (58 Stat. 136, March 
31, 1944) provides for one minimum al!lot- 
ment for a farm. Therefore, plaintiff's farm 
would be entitled to one minimum acreage 
allotment for 1950 instead of two as she con- 
tends. 

As her second ground for review, plainti% 
pointed out that the national marketing 
quota of burley tobacco in pounds in 19.0 
was Only approximately 10 percent less in 
pounds than it was for 1949 but that it was 
necessary to reduce ali 1950 burley allotments 
in Kentucky over nine-tenths acre by 14.7 
percent instead of 10 percent because allot- 
ments of nine-tenths acre or less could not 
be reduced. This contention by plaintiff is 
refuted by the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture's proclamations of the national 
marketing quotas for burley tobacco and of 
the apportionment of the quotas among the 
several States for the 1949-50 and the 1950- 
51 marketing years, duly published in the 
Pederal Register, show that the acreage allot- 
ment for Kentucky in 1950 was 14.7 percent 
less than the acreage allotment for Kentucl:y 
in 1949 and, hence, all allotments in the 
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State of Kentucky were reduced by 14.7 per- 
cent in 1950. Those allotments which were 
nine-tenths of an acre or less for 1949 were 
restored to that figure for 1950 but the acre- 
age necessary to do this was in addition to 
the National- and State-acreage allotments, 
as provided by Public Law 276, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

5. The findings of fact of the review com- 
mittee recite that for 1950 the total of the 
preliminary allotments in Kentucky wrs 14.7 
percent in excess of the approved State acre- 
age allotments thereby requiring a reduction 
of 14.7 percent in all allotments in the State 
in order to bring the sum of all individual 
allotments in line with the approved State 
allotments for the year. This was supported 
by the testimony of Randolph Taylor, pro- 
gram specialist of the Kentucky State Com- 
mitcee of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, appearing in the record. 

6. Public Law 276, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress (58 Stat. 136, approved March 31, 1944) 
provides that Burley tobacco acreage allot- 
ments which would otherwise be established 
for any farm having a Burley acreage allot- 
ment in 1943 shali not be less than 1 acre or 
25 percent of the cropland on the farm, 
whichever is the smaller, and the additional 
acreage required to establish such minimum 
acreage allotments shall be in addition to 
the national and State acreage allotments. 
Pubiic Law 302, Seventy-ninth Congress (60 
Stat. 21, approved February 19, 1946), 
amended Public Law 276 and provided that 
no Burley tobacco acreage allotment for the 
1946 crop of 1 acre or less could be reduced 
by more than 10 percent. Public Law 302 
was applicable only to the 1946-47 market- 
ing year and expired by its own limitations, 
together with the regulations issued there- 
under. 

As has been shown, all acreage allotments 
in the State of Kentucky were reduced uni- 
formly by 14.7 percent in 1950 and the acre- 
age necessary to increase small allotments 
to the minimum provided by Public Law 
276, Seventy-eighth Congress, was in addi- 
tion to the national and State acreage allot- 
ments. Hence, plaintiff has not shown that 
she has any cause for complaint as a result 
of the enforcement of the statute providing 
for minimum farm-acreage allotments. 

7. The only issue in this case is whether 
the allotment for plaintiff's farm for 1950 
was properly established at 1.5 acres. 

CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 

1. The court has jurisdiction in this pro- 
ceeding. 

2. The review is limited to questions of 
law, and the findings of fact by the review 
committee are conclusive, if supported by 
substantial evidence. The court considers 
the record as a whole for this purpose. 
(Universal Camera Corp. v. Nat’l Labor Re- 
lations Board, decided February 26, 1951 (19 
L. W. 4160) .) 

3. The committee found, and the record 
shows, that plaintifi operated one farm in 
1949 and 1950. Thus there could be only 
one allotment for the farm for 1950. 

4. The record shows, and the committee 
found, that the acreage allotment for Ken- 
tucky in 1950 ~as 14.7 percent less than the 
acreage allotment for Kentucky in 1949; and 
this is borne out by the proclamations and 
apportionments of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of which this court takes judicial no- 
tice as they were published in the Federal 
Register. All 1949 allotments in Kentucky 
were reduced uniformly by 14.7 percent to 
establish 1950 allotments. After this, 1949 
allotments of nine-tenths of an acre or less, 
which had been reduced by the 14.7-percent 
cut, were restored to the 1949 figure but the 
acreage required to do this did not come 
out of the National and State acreage allot- 
ments. 

5. The constitutionality of the marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act of 1938 was upheld in. Mulford v. 
Smith (307 U. S. 38) and Wickard v. Filburn 
(317 U. S. 111). There is no issue in this 
case as to whether the minimum acreage 
allotment for 1950 should have been nine- 
tenths acre as provided by regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, or one acre as 
provided by Public Law 276, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. Particularly in view of the fact 
that Public Law 302, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
applied only to the 1946-47 marketing year 
and expired by limitation, together with the 
regulations issued thereunder. Moreover, 
plaintiff has not shown that she has sus- 
tained an injury as a result of the enforce- 
ment of the statute providing for minimum 
allotments (Massachusetts v. Mellon (262 
U. S. 447, 488) ): 

“We have no power per se to review and 
annul acts of Congress on the ground that 
they are unconstitutional. That question 
may be considered only when the justifica- 
tion for some direct injury suffered or 
threatened, presenting a justiciable issue, is 
made to rest upon such an act. Then the 
power exercised is that of ascertaining and 
declaring the law applicable to the contro- 
versy. It amounts to little more than the 
negative power to disregard an unconstitu- 
tional enactment, which otherwise would 
stand in the way of the enforcement of a 
legal right. The party who invokes the pow- 
er must be able to show not only that the 
statute is invalid but that he has sustained 
or is immediately in danger of sustaining 
some direct injury as the result of its en- 
forcement, and not merely that he suffers in 
some indefinite way in common with people 
generally. If a case for preventive relief be 
presented the court enjoins, in effect, not the 
execution of the statute, but the acts of the 
official, the statute notwithstanding. Here 
the parties plaintiff have no such case.” 

Consequently, it is unnecessary for this 
ccurt to pass upon the validity of that 
statute—Public Law 276, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

6. On the record as a whole, there is 
substantial evidence to support the above- 
mentioned findings of the review committee 
and the determination of the committee be- 
ing in accordance with law is affirmed. 


JUDGMENT 
Wherefore, it is the order, judgment, and 
decree of this court that plaintiff's petition 
be dismissed. 
JOHN H. DrvurFret, 
United States District Judge. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by John Corlett, relating to the Helis 
Canyon project, published in the Idaho 
Sunday Statesman, of Boise, Idaho, on 
March 9, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICALLY SPEAKING 
(By John Corlett) 


The Hells Canyon Dam issue has more 
forcibly been brought to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States by introduc- 
tion of enabling legislation in the Senate. 
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There is no doubt that the bill was pushed 
out at insistence of the White House with 
all material, including the speech of Sena- 
tor Morse, of Oregon, being prepared in the 
Department of the Interior. 

Since the bill is the exact duplicate of 
the administration measure introduced in 
the House before Congress adjourned last 
fall, the same resistance to it exists in south- 
ern Idaho. 

Last week this column said that the crux 
of the issue was the ‘ailure of the proposed 
bill to clearly protect not only the future 
but the past upstream water rights on the 
Snake River. 

Every single water users’ organization on 
the Snake River and its tributaries in south- 
ern Idaho went on record in opposition to 
the proposed Hells Canyon Dam for that one 
reason alone—that their water rights were 
not sufficiently protected. 

The water users of Idaho, therefore, are 
virtually on record that they will fight Helis 
Canyon with the same fervor as they fought 
the Columbia Valley Authority proposal. 

And in case it means anything there prob- 
ably are as many Democrats among the 
water users as there are Republicans, so the 
issue is not one of party politics. 

It appears that a don’t tamper with my 
headgate campaign, such as was conducted 
in 1946 against the CVA is in the offing for 
1952. 

The same group of people, who were so 
vociferously pro-CVA since 1946, constitute 
the vociferous element in the current cam- 
paign of the Idaho-Oregon Hells Canyon 
Association. 

Since a water right is as inviolate as one’s 
home or his property under both moral and 
constitutional law, at least in Idaho, most 
southern Idahoans can only wonder in utter 
amazement why anyone in the Federal Gov- 
ernment should seek legislation for any proj- 
ect which did not in clear and unequivocal 
language protect the water rights. 

Anyone who has owned or lived on an 
irrigated farm knows that the water goes 
with the land and the right of the owner to 
his water is as fundamental and unquestion- 
ible as the right to his land. 


ONE QUALIFYING PHRASE CLOUDS WATER 
GUARANTY 


The Hells Canyon supporters point to a 
provision of the Hells Canyon bill as guar- 
anteeing water right protection, but they 
can’t explain the reasonable and equitable 
qualifications or who will decide what is 
reasonable and equitable. 

The bill says that Hells Canyon shall 
not conflict with present beneficial uses of 
the Snake River for future depletion of 
streauflows “in the total amount which 
is reasonable and equitable for the irriga- 
tion of new and supplemental land develop- 
ee ad 

In an analysis of the Hells Canyon bill, 
Boise Attorney Fred M. Taylor said: 

“Wholly aside from the indefiniteness of 
such language (both as to the quantity of 
water and area of lend) it is my opinion that 
no safeguard exists in the use of the words 
‘reasonable and equitable,’ in a Federal 
statute, with respect to a determination of 
how much water can be appropriated for ir- 
rigation uses as against prior downstream 
power uses in a Government power plant or 
plants. 

“It will be noted that no yardstick is pro- 
vided, other than, perhaps the Secretary's 
(Secretary of Interior) decision as to how 
much water is ‘reasonable’ for the land in- 
volved and ‘equitable’ when the inevitable 
conflict comes with downstream power re- 
quirements at Hells Canyon. The ultimate 
decision may range anywhere from ‘all, some, 
ae pone? . * «* .« 

Taylor pointed out that the Hells Canyon 
bill says frankly that its purpose and objec- 
tive is “control and utilization of the waters 
of the Snake River for power purposes.” He 
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said the huge dam contemplated “must have 
spring runoff to fill the reservoir each year, 
thus conflicting with the necessity for irriga- 
tion storage of spring runoff waters at all 
points upstream on the Snake River and its 
tributaries.” 

Then Taylor hit at the heart of the issue 
when he said: 

“This conflict will, of course, be accen- 
tuated and aggravated as additional up- 
stream irrigation storage is required for fu- 
ture irrigation needs.” 

It goes without saying that full utilization 
of the Snake River for irrigation purposes 
would hardly leave sufficient water to operate 
such a huge dam as the Federal Government 
contemplates at Hells Canyon. 

In the scheme of things, as Twin Falls 
Attorney R. P. Parry has pointed out, Idaho 
and the region would benefit more from 
smaller upstream dams usable for both irri- 
gation and power purposes than one big 
dam in the middle to the deepest canyon in 
continental North America. 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 4 3 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 2_ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
when the Defense Production Act came 
before the Congress for consideration, 
some Government economists and rep- 
resentatives of the Government agencies 
appeared and predicted dire conse- 
quences to the country if all-out controls 
legislation was not passed and enacted 
into law by the Congress of the United 
States. Many predicted we would have 
run-away prices. They were attempting 
in their own way, as they saw it, to justify 
drastic controls. 

Some of the predictions of these Gov- 
ernment economists and those wanting 
all-out controls legislation of a much 
more drastic kind than the Congress 
finally enacted, did not come to pass. 

Mr. President, we now have before us 
the matter of the continuation of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. I think 
one of the finest presentations before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Senate was that made by Cliff D. 
Carpenter, president of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries. 

He submitted in plain, understandable 
language an analysis of why the Defense 
Production Act should be definitely 
changed to meet changing conditions. 
I commend his statement to the Mem- 
bers of Congress as giving a very com- 
pelling reason why the poultry and egg 
industry should be decontrolled. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mr. Carpenter’s statement printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT PRESENTED BY THE INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICAN PouLTRy INDUSTRIES ON THE DrE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION Act oF 1950 BEFoRE THE 
BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF THE 
Unrrep States Senate, Marcu 10, 1952 
I am Cliff D. Carpenter, president of the 

Institute of American Poultry Industries, 

Chicago, Ill. The inetitute, chartered in 


1926, is a nonprofit organization engaged in 
national quality improvement programs de- 
signed to bring consumers higher quality 
poultry and eggs. 

Today’s modern poultry industry is the 
third largest farm-income crop, grossing 
more than 64,000,000,000 a year to 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 farmers. 

The institute represents directly more than 
1,500 companies and individuals engaged in 
the production, breeding, hatching, process- 
ing and marketing of chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, guineas, eggs, and egg products. 

These members are in direct contact with 
hundreds of thousands of producers and 
consumers throughout the country. The in- 
stitute’s membership and programs, there- 
fore, are directly or indirectly involved in 
the production, processing, marketing and 
merchandising of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts in about 3,000 of the 3,071 counties in 
the 48 States. 

It will soon be 2 years since the enactment 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, au- 
thorizing the imposition of price controls. 
Jt has been more than a year since the gen- 
eral ceiling price regulation was issued. 
Prior to the order, there had been no un- 
reasonable price movement, and during this 
entire 2-year period poultry and egg prices 
have remained well below parity and below 
permissible ceilings—making it evident that 
controls have not been necessary. 

On February 15, 1952, chickens were only 
83 percent of parity compared to 88 percent 
in February 1951—and 5.1 cents per pound 
under the legal minimum for ceiling price. 

On February 15, 1952, eggs were only 78 
percent of parity against 90 percent in Feb- 
ruary 1951, 6.7 cents a dozen under a year 
ago, and 11 cents a dozen under the legal 
minimum for ceiling price. 

On February 15, 1952, turkeys were 4.2 
cents per pound under the legal minimum 
for ceiling price. (The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics does not report a parity 
figure for turkeys during February.) 

The Urner-Barry market quotations at New 
York City show that fancy, heavyweight eggs 
(midwestern, mixed colors) were selling at 
40.5 cents a dozen wholesale on March 4, 
1952, 18.5 cents a dozen below the highest 
comparable quotation during the general 
ceiling price regulation base period (Decem- 
ber 19, 1950, through January 25, 1951). 

The Urner-Barry market quotations also 
show 3-pound iced chickens were selling for 
83 cents a pound wholesale at New York City, 
1 cent a pound under the highest quotation 
during the GCPR base period for ceilings. 
And they show 48- to 54-pound box-packed 
fowl (hens) were selling at 33 cents a pound 
wholesale, 4 cents a pound less than the 
highest quotation during the base period for 
ceilings. 

The remarkable production records of the 
poultry-and-egg industry are the forces that 
have prevented any inflation in this industry. 
The testimony this industry presented last 
year included facts and figures showing the 
great development and efficiency of this in- 
dustry, and its ability to supply demand at 
reasonable prices. 

In 3 years, from 1948 to 1951, this industry 
more than doubled broiler production—from 
850,000,000 to 780,000,000 birds. 1952 broiler 
production based on USDA data is estimated 
at 935,000,000 birds, an increase of 20 percent 
over 1951, and nearly 3 times as many pro- 
duced in 1948. 

Egg productior in 1951 totaled more than 
60,000,000,000 eggs, compared to only 35,000,- 
000,000 in 1925, providing a record per capita 
consumption last year. 1952 egg production 
based on USDA data is estimated to be 3 
percent larger than 1951. As further evi- 
dence that this industry does not need con- 
trols, competition has resulted in narrowing 
margins. While selling below ceilings, farm- 
ers got 5 cents more of the consumers’ poul- 
try meat dollar and 4 cents more of the con- 
sumers’ egg dollar than a year ago. 
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In 1951 we produced 881,000,000 pounds of 
turkey meat, on a dressed-weight basis. This 
is 16 percent more than we produced in 1950. 
Estimates based on USDA data indicate we'll 
produce 970,000,000 pounds of turkey meat 
in 1952, up 10 percent over 1951. 

Modern mechanized operations and im- 
proved techniques have increased poultry 
processing efficiency, which has meant lower 
prices for consumers. Today an efficient 
plant can process 53 birds per man-hour com- 
pared with only 23 birds in 1941. One grower 
can produce 360,000 pounds of broiler meat 
@ year (4 crops of 30,000 birds each), or 
800,000 eggs a year, or over 200,000 pounds of 
turkey meat a year. This efficiency has re- 
sulted in putting chicken and turkey in the 
workingman’s lunch pail for the first time. 

It takes less feed to produce a pound ol 
poultry meat today than any other type of 
meat. A 3-pound meat chicken can be pro- 
duced on about 10 pounds of feed. In other 
words, a 100-pound bag of broiler feed pro- 
duces about 30 pounds of broiler meat. In 
1925, 100 pounds of feed only produced about 
20 pounds of chicken meat. Fortunately 
for our economy, with the upward pressure 
on red meat prices, our industry has made 
it possible for thousands and thousands of 
families to keep righi on eating meat. Every 
housewife knows that poultry meat is a 
bargain buy today—and why? MBGecause of 
industry efficiency. Industry has provided 
the quantity and competition has made the 
price. 

In view of these production records and 
the fact that prices have remained well be- 
low parity and permissible ceiling levels, we 
believe it’s time for Congress to face the is- 
sue squarely and decontrol those industries 
where it is demonstrated that controls are 
not necessary. 

If we believe in the American system of 
competitive enterprise, as we all do—if we 
believe that controls should not be con- 
tinued just for the sake of controls, or that 
they should not be imposed except where 
they're absolutely necessary to prevent un- 
warranted and unreasonable price increases, 
then poultry and eggs should be decon- 
trolled. 

If we do not decontrol poultry and eggs 
now, with prices consistently below parity 
and permissible ceilings—when and under 
what circumstances can we expect controls 
to be removed? As things now stand, we 
have no idea as to the real intentions of 
the only nation that can threaten our na- 
tional security. The present tension might 
conceivably continue for 5 or 10 years, or 
even longer. In recognition of this fact, 
policies must be adopted which will enable 
us to meet not only conditions as they exist 
today, but future needs as well. We cannot 
meet the needs of the future if we are to be 
shackled by controls when it is manifest that 
controls are not necessary. We must adopt 
policies which will keep our economy vig- 
orous and dynamic. We must adopt policies 
which will provide the widest possible lati- 
tude for our American system of free choice 
and competitive enterprise to function—not 
only for today, but for the years to come. 

We recognize the difficulties and many 
practical problems involved if Congress were 
to attempt to survey the conditions sur- 
rounding every commodity or material to de- 
termine whether it should be decontrolied. 
We do believe it feasible and desirable, 
however, to do this for certain mafor com- 
modities as Congress did in 1946, when poul- 
try and eggs were specifically removed from 
price controls. The alternative would be to 
write in a specific decontrol formula under 
which commodities selling below parity or 
below ceilings for a reasonable period of 
time would be decontrolled. 

The adoption of such a policy would be 
realistic and’ meet the conditions we face 
today. It would have an inspiring effect. 
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It would remove fears, doubts, and uncer- 
tainties. It would establish confidence, en- 
courage production long range, and elimi- 
nate costly reporting and bookkeeping re- 
quirements. It would reduce the number of 
employees and the attendant cost of the pro- 
gram to a minimum. 

It would save money and manpower by 
preventing the issuance of nonessential, 
price-control orders, such as CPR 79, cover- 
ing processed ducks, a product regarded by 
the USDA as so insignificant as to not even 
require a parity calculation. There was no 
reason to issue this order. Ducks do not 
play any significant part in our national 
economy (one-half of 1 percent). When 
OPS issued this ceiling regulation, there 
had been no unreasonable price increases on 
ducks—nor were any unreasonable price in- 
creases in sight—supplies were ample. 
Nevertheless, on October 2 OPS issued a duck 
order. It was completely unworkable and 
it completely disrupted buying and selling 
operations just when ducks were moving 
into the most important marketing period. 
As a result, the trade suffered substantial 
losses. Just one group of growers—a farm- 
ers co-op—lost $150,000. Ducks had been 
and were below ceiling prices—4 cents un- 
der 1949 and almost 5 cents under 1948. 
Growers appealed to USDA. Their publicity 
groups had to go to work to help move the 
backlog of ducks that had piled up as a 
result of the chaos following the order. The 
unworkability of the order was demonstrated 
by the fact that it had to be suspended 
three times and drastically revised before it 
could be reissued. The fact that the order 
was issued when it was unwarranted indi- 
cates there is a real need for setting up a 
specific decontrol policy by law. But the 
fact that the duck order was unworkable is 
no particular reflection on the ability of 
OPS officials—no one knows enough about 
all the different types of operations in the 
duck industry to write an order that will 
work. Ducks involve only one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the income to poultry producers. 
Yet OPS has demonstrated the almost im- 
possible task of control. Since tailored ceil- 
ings for this tiny segment brought on such 
disruption and confusion—imagine the con- 
fusion that would exist if they attempted to 
write similar orders for the other 9914 per- 
cent. Actions like this create fears and un- 
certainties which hurt both production and 
distribution. 

These fears and uncertainties are not just 
the figment of industry’s imagination. They 
are very real; based on actions and state- 
ments of OPS. Recently OPS dispatched 
crews of auditors to 92 poultry and egg firms, 
large and small, throughout the country to 
get financial data asking for profit and loss 
statements. Why, in the face of our pro- 
duction record and with retail prices at such 
low levels? During this same period of 
time, while industry was under control and 
threatened with additional controls, another 
agency of the Federal Government was busi- 
ly engaged in developing support programs 
for these same commodities, to bolster prices, 

The principal thing that has put this in- 
dustry where it is, is our ability to grow. 
The fact that individuals and businesses can 
grow through their ability to do something 
bigger or better or by producing something at 
less cost is the chief incentive which sparks 
production. Take away the privilege and in- 
centive that we have for doing our best, de- 
stroy or dull the desire to make the best 
marks we can, and you have destroyed the 
will to produce. 

The key to our strength is not that our re- 
sources are larger than the rest of the world 
or that we are smarter than all the other 
peoples in the world—it is our incentive sys- 
tem and the vitality of our people that flows 
from incentive. This is the real secret of our 
competitive enterprise. This is the one big 
advantage our Nation has. We must keep 
that advantage. We must avoid any action 
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that discourages incentive or which will dull 
or destroy incentive. We can do this by 
removing unnecessary controls over this in- 
dustry, which has demonstrated its ability to 
produce goods in sufficient quantities to meet 
all reasonable demands at fair prices. 

It is our specific recommendation, there- 
fore, that Congress amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act by decontrolling poultry and 
egg products. Or, as an alternative, that a 
specific decontrol formula be written into 
the law which would be automatic in its 
operation, which would require the decontrol 
of poultry and egg products when they re- 
main below parity or ceilings for a reasonable 
period of time—such as 3 months, and which 
would permit poultry and egg products to be 
recontrolled if: (1) Prices exceeded the old 
ceilings and the supply and demand situa- 
tion was such that it appeared prices would 
continue above the old ceilings, and (2), it 
was determined that current prices were un- 
warranted and unreasonable in view of cur- 
rent costs of production. 





Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF ars \ 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON ,) 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
pertaining to one of the prominent 
Members of the Senate. The article was 
reprinted in the Eagle River (Wis.) 
News-Review. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


\ 


Ir Says HERE 


An answer: The man was from outside the 
State. He asked me what I thought about 
Senator Jo—E McCarTHy. 

“I'm for him 100 percent,” I said. “I feel 
the people of Wisconsin are for him, too. 
After all, this is still a free country and if 
the people of Wisconsin want JozE McCartuy 
for United States Senator and elect him, it 
is our privilege. We resent the rest of the 
States telling us that they don’t like him. 
We like him.” 

“Why?” asked the man from outside the 
State, and maybe he shouldn’t have asked 
it. Being a slow thinker, it took me a couple 
of weeks to come up with the answer, with 
an assist from a half-page advertisement in 
a neighborhood daily newspaper. 

All Senator McCartHy has ever asked is 
that the State Department investigate people 
who have records of Communist sympathy. 
He has asked that the files on these people 
be turned over to a committee to investigate 
these doubtful people. The present Presi- 
dent has refused to turn over the files. The 
FBI has not been allowed to give the evidence 
on these questionable people. 

Instead, they have been stanchly de- 
fended. All sorts of people have raised a 
hue and cry over the accusations, and the 
entire stream has been muddied beyond be- 
lief, and unquestionably to the great delight 
of the Communists. 

A decent, orderly search, with each man 
given a chance to defend himself in private 
and disprove the charges against him and 
with no publicity to harm him, which was 
all Senator McCartTuy asked, has been turned 
into a witch hunt against Senator McCarTHY. 

Senator Tydings, the rottenest political 
loser in American history, bellered out that 











he wanted names, and Senator McCartny 
had to give them or be held in contempt. 
After he had given the names, the shrieking 
rose in horrible crescendo. Against the ac- 
cused men? No, indeed, against the accuser, 

Some horrible examples: Senator Mc- 
Cartuy found his last name turned into a 
“bad” word. “McCarthyism” is supposéd to 
mean hiding behind senatorial immunity to 
accuse others who can't sue for libel it is 
supposed to mean unfair advantage—lies, 
cheating, injustice. 

Any man with any respect for himself will 
fight when people make fun of his name. 
Senator McCartuy fought. 

The Communists thought they could si- 
lence him with words they dropped and un- 
thinking and quite innocent people picked 
up, like rocks a mob picks up when it has 
been incited. He was called a character as- 
sassin, a liar, a fraud, a demagogue, a smear 
expert. 

Even such staid and steady newspapers 
and magazines as the New York Times, the 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Reader’s Digest, 
Time, Saturday Review, and Collier’s were 
stampeded by these words and turned their 
steam rollers on him to flatten him out, but 
he didn't flatten. 

Senator McCarrtny is one, lone man fight- 
ing a battle against traitors in our Govern- 
ment, and instead of helping him in his 
fight, he is forced to turn and defend himself 
against the worst “smearing” and “character 
assassination” we've ever seen in our coun- 
try. No one has been more soundly, thor- 
Oughly, contemptously and continuously 
smeared by high-powered writers and sly 
propagandists than he. 

In the name of freedom: Mind you, all 
this is being done in the name of freedom. 
Senator McCarruy is a man fighting with 
his back to a wall, facing rocks, clubs, muck, 
dirt, filth, offal. All the while he is crying, 
“Don't fight me. Look, there are the men 
who are ready to march into the Capitol, 
into every radio station, into every news- 
paper office, into every police station, into 
every Army and Navy encampment and take 
over. The seizure is about completed. 
There are the enemies.” 

In the forefront of the line fighting Sena- 
tor Joz— McCartTnuy are good, honest people, 
who are convinced he isn’t fighting “fair.” 
Others, who need to bolster up their shrivel- 
ing egos, are hurling rocks and dirt and tell- 
ing themselves they are noble souls because 
they don’t like a fight that isn’t “clean.” 
More vicious are those who used to be called 
parlor pinks. These are the ones who like 
to be thought “smarter” than anyone else, 
the pseudo intellectuals. At last are the sly, 
vicious traitors, well behind the scenes, who 
engineer the program of annihilation of 
Senator Joe McCartny, while they under- 
mine the Government. 

A contradiction: We must think, and 
they spend endless time trying to convince 
us, that they fight fair—yet they use every 
dirty, foul, gouging, groin-punching, rab- 
bit-punching trick in the books, all the 
while screaming, “He did it first.” 

Well, Senator Joe McCarrny fights like a 
real American. He fights like a truck driver 
who faces wind and snow and slippery roads 
night after night. He fights like a man who 
goes down into the mines when there's a 
cave-in to rescue those he can. He fights like 
@ man in a digester with the temperature 
going up to 110°. He fights like a marine 
walking forward steadily to an island shore 
as his buddies drop around him. He fights 
like an engineer racing down a mountain 
slope behind the mournful cry of an engine, 
or like a freight conductor leaping from ice- 
covered car to ice-covered car, when a false 
step means death. 

We love those fighters: These are the kind 
of fighters we most highly respect, for these 
are the fighters who make America mighty. 
We hope Senator McCartuy continues tc be 
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one of those rough, tough, and gallant fight- 
ers. We never want to see him lounging on 
the end of his spine, gesturing in “lah-de- 
dah” style, talking about beauty and smell- 
ing a rose, as if the odor of the world was a 
bit too much for him. 

Yep. Yep, we're 100 percent for Senator 
Jose McCarTuy, and we know why. We know 
that if the rotten smears and foul blows 
he is being dealt finally bring him, battered 
and bloody, to defeat, it will mean the end 
of representative government, government 
by the people, and the beginning of govern- 
ment by smear gangs. 

We should have asked that guy, “Are you 
sure Senator McCarTHy’s critics are not plac- 
ing us all in dire peril?” The only answer to 
that is, “Yes.” 


Summary of Objections to So-Called Fair 
Trade Bills 


EXTENSION —_ REMARKS 2 ) 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER O 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I wish to include the following sum- 
mary of minority views filed by certain 
members of the Commitiee on the Judi- 
ciary and myself in opposition to resale 
price maintenance legislation, so-called 
fair trade laws: 


MINORITY VIEWS IN OPPOSITION TO RESALE 
PRICE MAINTENANCE 


We oppose this legislation exempting re- 
sale price maintenance agreements from the 
antitrust laws and making violations of 
State resale price maintenance laws action- 
able in the Federal courts on all interstate 
transactions. Because of the serious conse- 
quences to our competitive economy result- 
ing from resale price maintenance legisla- 
tion and the impact of such laws upon the 
consumer, we have delineated the reasons 
underlying our opposition to this proposed 
legislation in the succeeding pages at con- 
siderable length. The substance of our ob- 
jections, which finds documentation in the 
main text, is contained in the following sum- 
mary: 

SUMMARY 

Resale price maintenance is a system 
whereby large manufacturers of branded or 
trade-marked items are permitted, by means 
of resale price maintenance contracts with 
retail outlets, to determine the selling price 
of their products charged by the retailer to 
the consumer. Under resale price mainte- 
nance as now proposed, retailers are bound to 
adhere to the prices determined by the 
manufacturer under penalty of fine and in- 
junction. The minimum prices established 
by the producer in his contracts are binding 
vpon all retailers thoughout a State regard- 
less of whether the retailer has signed such 
resale pricing agreements or not. 

Resale-price mainterance has been ad- 
vanced as a solution to the competitive prob- 
lems besetting the independent retail mer- 
chant in vying for trade with the modern 
gie its of retail distribution—the chain store, 
the department store, and the mail-order 
house. It is also claimed that resale-price 
maintenance affords the manufacturer le- 
gitimate protection for his trade-marked 
article. While both of these objectives are 
laudable, we do not believe that resale-price 


maintenance is the appropriate method to 
achieve either. 

Insofar as the small retailer is concerned, 
retail-price maintenance as a long-term 
measure injures his competitive standing. 
High margins on articles sold under fair- 
trade c.ntracts already have enticed the 
supermarket and other large distributive 
outlets into the retail market place formerly 
occupied by the small merchant. This trend 
has been particularly noticeable in the drug 
field where studies reveal that 85 percent of 
the large grocery outlets now dispense den- 
tifrices, certain pharmaceuticals, and health 
and beauty aids formerly sold primarily in 
drug stores. The magnituae of profits guar- 
anteed by fair-trade contracts covering drug 
items have made up for lower mark-ups 
demanded by competition on food products 
and have converted some of the large super- 
markets into ardent advocates of fair trade. 
This legislation only hastens the day when 

numerous small drug stores will fall victim 
to the competition of large supermarkets 


“and chain stores. 


Conversely, when resale-price maintenance 
contracts fail to provide for adequate profits 
on the retail level, the small retailer is un- 
able to extricate himself from the fair-trade 
price squeeze. In periods of rising costs or 
inflationary cycles, the laments of the indi- 
vidual merchant may well go unheeded by 
the manufacturer and, as has recently oc- 
curred in certain instances, bankruptcy may 
threaten hundreds of small storekeepers 
throughout the country. Retailers have been 
able to meet this problem in the past only 
by acting collectively in open violation of 
the antitrust laws to impress upon large 
manufacturers their need for adequate 
mark-ups. 

Even when prices established by the manu- 
facturer under resale-price maintenance 
agreements do not result in either of these 
dire consequences, the very fact that his 
prices have been rigidly established at the 
retail level prevent the small merchant from 
meeting the price competition offered by his 
powerful competitors—the chains, depart- 
ment stores, and mail-order houses. Again 
fair trade serves only to fetter the small and 
independent retailer. 

With these consequences clearly in mind, 
it is obvious that resale price maintenance 
results in transforming independent busi- 
nessmen into mere conduits for the large 
manufacturers of fair-traded merchandise. 
Thus, concentration of economic power, loss 
of economic freedom, and restriction of com- 
petition is the inevitable aftermath of resale 
price maintenance legislation. 

Already, concentration of economic power 
in principal fair-trade industries such as 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, smail arms, sil- 
verware, pens and pencils, and electrical ap- 
pliences is high according to figures con- 
tained in the latest census of manufactures. 
In many of these sectors of the economy, 
concentration has been on the increase 
within recent years and reliable testimony 
indicates that fair-trade legislation has been 
of substantial assistance to this growth. 
When it is remembered that of the 100 larg- 
est advertisers in the United States, through 
various media, more than haif fair-trade 
some or all of their products, it becomes evi- 
dent how fair-trade legislation succors big 
business rather than small, promotes the 
growth of monopoly power, and relegates the 
independent merchant to a humble and sub- 
servient position in our economy. 

Besides promoting the concentration of 
economic power, resale price maintenance 
agreements serve as incentive for boycotts, 
intimidation, discrimination, and other col- 
lective measures prohibited by the antitrust 
laws. Since passage of the Miller-Tydings 
amendment the Department of Justice has 
brought numerous proceedings in which it 
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was charged that resale price maintenance 
agreements had served as a guise for illegal 
activities in restraint of trade. Included 
were indictments against the Colorado 
Wholesale Wine and Liquor Dealers Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association, the New York Pharmaceutical 
Association, and the Record Dealers Associa- 
tion. Resale price maintenance has also 
been an important factor in many cases in- 
stituted by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The list of manufacturers who have been 
the subject of coercion under fair trade is 
long. The Pepsodent Co. was the victim of 
a campaign by retailers to put its toothpaste 
under the counter when it temporarily aban- 
doned resale price maintenance agreements, 
In more recent times, the editorial policies 
of the Luce publications, which have been 
Geemed inimical to fair wae: have resulted 
in an important trade association notifying 

retailers and sneuedactenaie that “Luce mag- 
oaee your enemies” and urging them to re- 
frain from selling or placing advertisements 
in Time or Fortune. Currently, a cartoon 
portraying fair trade in an unfriendly light 
has resulted in an organized program of re- 
taliation among goups of retailers to cut 
prices of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

On the retail level, organized pressure has 
been placed upon independent sellers who 
have not cooperated in resale price mainte- 
nance programs. Price-cutting outlets have 
been persuaded to revise their policies; 
wholesalers have been exhorted in trade pub- 
lications to boycott retailers who refuse to 
conform. 

These and other illegal activities in re- 
straint of trade are the inevitable results 
of resale price maintenance agreements no 
matter how carefully Congress may surround 
this legislation with protective safeguards. 
The Department of Justice avers that the 
overwhelming majority of fair-trade con- 
tracts, if examined closely, would be found 
to contain viclations of the antitrust laws 
either in their content, their execution, or 
their enforcement. The frankest propcnents 
of fair trade themcelves admit that resale 
price maintenance programs cannot work ef- 
fectively unless accompanied by collective 
action among retailers and between retailers 
and manufacturers. 

While resale price maintenance injures 
competition and promotes the concentration 
of economic power, its most immediate im- 
pact is felt by the consumer. Any compari- 
son shopping tour will readily discicse the 
large savings which can be had on pur- 
chases made in the District of Columbia, 
as against those made across the District 
line in the fair-trade jurisdictions of Vir- 
ginia or Maryiand. Numerous studies have 
been made which bear these conclusions cut. 
The consumer will no doubt be surprised 
to discover that Congress intends to prohibit 
efficient retail establishments from reducing 
prices on his wares. It wiil also certainly 
appear anomalous to the voters of the United 
States for Congress, during a severe infia- 
tionary period, which has necessitated rigid 
governmental controls to prevent prices from 
going up, seriously to consider legislation 
which, under the penalties of Federal law, 
prohibits the prices of many important com- 
modities from coming down. 

Numerous consumer organizations have 
testified against this bill, among them, no- 
tably the CiO on behaif of labor, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Grange on behalf of farmers, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs for the 
American consuming public. 

There has been no showing whatever of 
the existence of an economic situation neces- 
sitating resort to such a drastic remedy as 
fair-trade legislation. In retail sales and in 
number of retail outlets, non-fair-trade 
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States such as Missouri and Texas have pros- 
pered equally as well as—if not in many in- 
stances better than—their fair-trading sis- 
ters. Retail sales in fair-trading outlets such 
as drug stores and jewelry stores have in 
many cases, shown substantial increases in 
the months subsequent to the Schwegmann 
decision as compared to the same periods of 
the year before when fair-trade was safely 
ensconced. Despite the Schwegmann deci- 
sion, which declared that the Miller-Tydings 
exemption of resale price maintenance agree- 
ments from the antitrust laws did not per- 
mit the binding of nonsigners, 1951 has been 
a banner year for sales of many fair-traded 
commodities and much optimism exists 
among industry spokesmen for a repetition 
of these favorable conditions in 1952. Man- 
ufacturers of fair-traded commodities have 
testified frankly that they were unable to 
say that they would suffer through lack of 
fair trade. 

True enough, competitive evils have been 
shown to exist, both in fair-trade and non- 
fair-trade jurisdictions, but remedy for these 
lies not in exempting resale price mainte- 
nance agreements from the antitrust laws. 
At the appropriate time, we shall advance 
what we consider to be appropriate legisla- 
tion designed to prevent such unfair-trade 
practices as “loss-leader” selling which advo- 
cates of fair-trade claim is the evil they seek 
to extinguish. We don’t believe it proper to 
behead our economy in order to cure the 
headache of loss leaders. 

Regardless of the merits of resale price 
maintenance, we feel that this legislation as 
it is written leaves much to be desired. Ex- 
tending the provisions of resale price main- 
tenance agreements made pursuant to State 
law so as to bind retailers who are in no- 
wise parties thereto lends congressional sanc- 
tion to economic servitude. As the Supreme 
Court recently declared in the Schwegmann 
decision: 

“When they seek, however, to impose price 
fixing on persons who have not contracted 
or agreed to the scheme, the situation is 
vastiy different. That is not price fixing by 
contract or agreement; that is price fixing 
by compulsion. That is not following the 
path of consensual agreement; that is resort 
to coercion.” Schweigmann Bros. vy. Calvert 
Corp. (341 U. S. 384, 388 (1951).) 

When Congress thereafter makes it a Fed- 
eral offense (as it does in sec. (ad) of H. R. 
6925) for signers and nonsigners of resale 
price maintenance agreements alike to vio- 
late State resale price maintenance laws in 
interstate transactions, it is treading on 
highly dangerous constitutional grounds. 
Lending Federal sanction to the enforcement 
of retail prices fixed by manufacturers may 
well raise the question of unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative powers. To affotd no 
procedural safeguards, such as appeals, hear- 
ings and submissions, to those affected ad- 
versely by resale price maintenance agree- 
ments appears to violate our fundamental 
due process procedures applicable to all ad- 
ministrative determinations. That no ade- 
quate standards are established for assuring 
a fair return to the retailer whoce selling 
prices are fixed without his concent under 
resale price maintenance contracts could 
legitimately be said to deprive him of prop- 
erty without due process of law. The con- 
fusion in this statute as to which State law 
is applicable to interstate transactions may 
we'll render the statute unconstitutionally 
void for vagueness 

While it is no doubt true that Congress 
mey constitutionally encumber interstate 
commerce at its pleasure, we may also seri- 
ousity question the wisdom of Congress in 
damming the channels of interstate com- 
merce with exactly those obstructions which 
the States themselves are constitutionally 
prohibited from erecting. We can see result- 
ing from this type of legislation only a morass 
of chaos and confusion. 
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Efforts To Control liiicit International 
Trade in Narcctics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS ¥~ 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 7 quate to deal with the illicit trade. 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended a letter of the State Depart- 
ment of February 29, 1952, which fol- 
lows my insertion in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 31, 1952, pages 724 
and 725, on the same subject. It is by 
now becoming clear that the very basis 
of the narcotics trade is the illicit entry 
into the United States of narcotics from 
overseas. This trade relates not only 
to illicit entry from Italy but also from 
other countries in the Far East and the 
Middle East. Together with other mem- 
bers I brought these facts forcibly to 
the attention of the Department of 
State and measures are now in process 
in an effort to control this illicit inter- 
national traffic. Our Government can 
do a great deal to dry up the illicit entry 
of narcotics into the United States 
which, based upon previous experience, 
would deal a death blow to the whole 
narcotics trade within the United 
States. More enlightened measures for 
treatment of addicts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, stricter penal- 
ties upon those who promote this trade— 
especialiy the higher-ups—and vigorous 
and honest law enforcement are all hav- 
ing their effect. The greatest blow to 
the shockingly widespread use of nar- 
cotics can now come through interna- 
tional action to dry up the sources. It 
is vital that the Department of State 
continue to push this effort vigorously 
with the other countries concerned. I 
urge the continuing interest of Members 
as being enormously helpful in this re- 
gard: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 29, 1952. 
The Honorable Jaccs K. Javits, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Javits: I have received your 
letter of February 20, 1952, with reference to 
illicit trade in narcotic drugs. 

With respect to those countries other than 
Italy in which there is danger of the de- 
velopment of illicit trade, in general it may 
be said that there is danger of illicit trade 
in any country where the raw matcrials are 
procuced and where the drugs are manufac- 
tured. In particular, the principal coun- 
tries where the illicit trade exists or may de- 
velop are those in the Far East and in the 
Middle East. Illicit trade has been continu- 
oucly present in both of these areas for many 
years, but has steadily decreased both in total 
volume and in extent since the development 
of international cooperation and adoption of 
national measures designed to bring this 
trafic under control. 

With @ view to reducing still further the 
illicit trade as well as preventing its further 
development, steps have been proposed by 
the United States member of the United 
Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs to 
obtain stricter enforcement of existing con- 
ventions, which were concluded primarily for 
the purpose of preventing the illicit traffic. 
Moreover, other governments are adopting 
additional internal measures for the purpose 








of controlling the illicit traffic. 


The United 
States will continue its efforts both in the 
Commission and through direct contacts 
with individual governments to strengthen 


the control measures. The United States 
will also continue its efforts to obtain an in- 
ternational convention to limit the produc- 
tion of narcotic drugs to the amounts re- 
quired for medicinal and scientific purposes. 

The existing domestic legislation is ade- 
The re- 
cent act of Congress fixing penalties for vic- 
lations of the narcotic acts is expected to 
strengthen the enforcement. The existing 
international conventions provide a basis 
for substantial action on an international 
basis to supplement the measures taken by 
national governments to suppress the illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs. The Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs has given extensive study 
during the past several years to the prepara- 
tion of a modern treaty which would con- 
solidate existing conventions and which 
would provide for more effective interna- 
tional controls. As indicated above, the 
United States is pressing for the inclusion 
of provisions in this new treaty or for the 
adoption of a new convention to limit the 
production of narcotic drugs. The problem, 
however, is one of enforcement rather than 
inadequate legislation. It is believed that 
more effective control of the illicit trade 
might be obtained by increasing the number 
of enforcement officers rather than through 
the adoption of new legislation. 

The Department of State has been coop- 
erating with the Treasury Department in 
obtaining international action through the 
United Nations and in obtaining the coop- 
eration of other governments for the purpose 
of suppressing the illicit traffic. I shall be 
pleased to provide you with more specific in- 
formation concerning the measures which 
are now being taken to control the illicit 
trade should you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatu, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Victory for Defense 
cunentmaanes ry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS (/ 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Marcn 13, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granied, I include as part 
of these remerks an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Oregonian in its issue of 
March 6, 1952, following the vote in the 
House on the proposed legislation on uni- 
versal military training. The editorial, 
entitled “Victory for Defense,” follows: 

Victory For DEFENSE 


Rejection by the House of Representatives 
of the universal military training bill is a 
boon to national defense in its more urgent 
aspects. The UMT measure, if implemented 
in this time of national emergency, would 
actually handicap the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in their primary missions. Appropria- 
tions would be drained off for a costly train- 
ing program with no direct connection with 
current military operations, and professional 
military personnel would be called from 
pressing assignments to provide the UMT 
training cadre. 

Many proponents of the UMT measure 
were well aware of its faults, but they were 
willing to accept it as half a loaf. Our view 
is that it was worse than no loaf at all. In 
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addition to hindering the military in its 
more essential functions, the 1952 model of 
UMT would coddle trainees in an organiza- 
tion separated by a high wall from the real 
squadrooms and would require only a token 
6-month enrollment, scarcely enough time to 
accomplish the paper work of induction and 
discharge. 

This is an appropriate time, however, for 
a word of warning to the American public, 
It seems unlikely that, in the foreseeable 
future, the United States can prudently in- 
dulge itself in the luxury of unpreparedness, 
So long as Communist intentions remain ag- 
gressive, the Nation must remain armed. 
And even in the atomic age, arms require 
men. It is logical that most of these men 
should come from among those who have at- 
tained manhood but who have not yet as- 
sumed the burden of family, community, and 
business responsibilities—those 18 years of 
age and upward. They must be selected 
democratically. They should be trained in 
the most advanced techniques of warfare and 
survival. 

It is inevitable that any such training pro- 
gram will have some undesirable aspects, 
There will be regimentation. There will be 
a certain strain on those standards of char- 
acter and behavior which have been set ear- 
lier in the home, the school, and the church. 
But such factors cannot safely be permitted 
to bar national preparation for the unpleas- 
ant realities of a divided world. 

When actual military manpower needs per- 
mit elimination of the draft, therefore, the 
Nation's security depends upon its willing- 
hess to support a reasonable program for 
training of its young men. 


More About More Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


wv 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
my colleagues will disagree with some of 
the sentiments expressed in the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the New 
York Post of February 27, 1952. 

I would like to hear from those who 
are ready to concede that “some legis- 
lators are palpably overpaid.” 

I have already heard from my col- 
leagues in the House on the question of 
an increase of their salaries. In the 
poll I conducted, they voted 3 to . in 
favor of it. 

This being an election year, let me re- 
mind them that they will not be voting 
to increase their own salaries, but those 
of their successors. 


More Pay Micut Mean Less Pray 


On many days of the week many Mem- 
bers of Congress receive dishonorable men- 
tion in this space. Nothing has happened 
in the last 24 hours to revise our belief that 
Senator McCartuy, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, never belonged in what is now laughing- 
ly called the greatest deliberative body in the 
world. Nevertheless, at the risk of shocking 
some of our congressional adversaries, we 
urge a moderate increase in congressional 
pay. 

We concede that some legislators are pal- 
pably overpaid; but we think the general 
level of congressional life might be dramati- 
cally lifted if the wages were better. The 
case for a congressional pay increase was ef- 


fectively stated by Cabell Phillips in last 
Sunday’s Times magazine. Senate and House 
Members both receive $12,500 a year, plus a 
$2,500 accountable expense fund, which can 
hardly be called a sweatshop standard. But 
this stipend must be weighed against other 
facts. Most legislators are forced to maintain 
duplicate residences—in Washington and 
their home towns. They have to go through 
some motions of social life, including the 
entertainment of zealous constituents. In 
many cases they are also forced to pay a 
substantial part of their own champaign ex- 
penses. 

Some hit the lecture circuit for extra cash, 
thereby distracting themselves from the busi- 
ness of Government. Others may yield to 
baser temptations, such as the little kitchen 
conveniences that corporate lobbies can pro- 
vide. Unhappily, few statesmen have chosen 
to grapple with the high cost of congressional 
living by seeking more effective price con- 
trols; but that’s another story. 

In a well-ordered world legislators might 
be paid according to the diligence of their 
labors. Such a merit system, however, 
hardly seems feasible at this juncture. 

Since a pay boost seems to be a subject 
on which many Congressmen are remarkably 
shy, we propose that the amount of the in- 
crease be fixed by the Wage Stabilization 
Board and that—despite Dixiecrat protests— 
the raise be apportioned equitably without 
regard to race, color, or creed. 


Our Country: Yours and Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- +4 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following talk by 
Mr. Charles Randolph Tyson before the 
ladies of the Twenty-fourth District, De- 
partment of California, American Legion 
Auxiliary, February 12, 1952, in Los An- 
geles: 


Good evening to you all; President Yancy, 
distinguished guests, sisters of the auxiliary, 
Americans all; I come before you as a com- 
rade of 33 years continuous service in the 
American Legion in behalf of all veterans, 
their families and dependents, with partic- 
ular attention to the problems of the dis- 
abled. During my many years of contact, 
I have been able to experience and know 
the actions and reactions of the average 
veteran toward not only the policies of the 
Legion, but their interest and/or lack of 
it in the affairs of our Government. Dur- 
ing these past 33 years I have made a study 
of legislation—National, State, and local, and 
this study has given me cause for deep 
concern, because the average veterarm and 
citizen have shown such complete apathy 
and indifference to the future of this great 
country of ours that it frightens me. I 
doubt whether there is in the entire Legion 
@ stronger advocate of the auxiliary than 
myself. I recall vividly the year of 1924 
when the American Legion went before the 
American people in behalf of its child-wel- 
fare endowment fund. As one of the na- 
tional 4-minute speakers, I stressed the pro- 
gram before many assemblages in numerous 
theaters throughout the East. At that time 
our goal was for $5,000,000 and it was 
achieved. The responsibility for the carry- 
ing out the provisions of this campaign 
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rested largely upon the capable shoulders 
of the Legion auxiliary. How well you have 
carried on this great work is best exempli- 
fied tn its results. Since the creation of 
the endowment more than $90,000,000 has 
been expended in behalf of caring for and 
educating thousands of children of deceased 
and disabled veterans. Your numerous good 
deeds during the years are too manifold to 
set forth here. It is not my purpose to 
guild the lily, and all I can say at this time 
is carry on and God bless every one of you. 

In my talk tonight, I expect to mince no 
words. I will call a spade a spade, and let the 
chips fall where they may. With those in- 
troductory remarks, I will now come to the 
meat of my subject—our country—yours and 
mine. 

Fellow Americans: Today is the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, outstanding champion of 
human rights, exponent of sympathetic con- 
sideration for the vanquished, whose mind 
and soul were of the greatest. In his second 
inaugural address, March 4, 1865, the last 
paragraph is a lasting memorial to a truly 
great man. He said— 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan—to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations.” 

How true today are the words of that great 
man, and how well you ladies are carrying 
out his plea in caring for the wounded, his 
widow and orphan has been brought out in 
my introductory remarks. 

Again this month we celebrate the birth- 
day of our greatest American—the father of 
our country—George Washington. At this 
point I wouid like to call to your attention 
a part of his remarks during his inaugural 
address to the Congress, in New York City, 
on April 30, 1789. Heed well these words, 
fellow Americans, as they are such that could 
well be followed by any who would aspire to, 
or presently attain the exalted office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. He said— 

“In these honorable qualifications, I behold 
the surest pledges, that as, on one side, no 
local prejudices or attachments, no separate 
views, nor party animosities, will misdirect 
the comprehensive and equal eye which 
ought to watch over this great assemblage 
of communities and interests; so on another, 
that the foundations of our national policy 
will be laid in the pure and immutable prin- 
ciples of private morality; and the preemi- 
nence of free Government be exemplified by 
all the attributes which can win the affec- 
tions of its citizens, and command the re- 
spect of the world.” 

My friends, what would those two great 
men say, were they alive today and witnessed 
the trends and ideologies permeating the 
minds and hearts and actions of the present- 
day citizens of their beloved country? Could 
they reconcile themselves to the dangers of 
Government encroachment upon the consti- 
tutional rights of the States and citizens? 
They would be amazed at the apathy of the 
citizens toward excessive taxation, restric- 
tion of liberties, and of Congress and State 
governments abrogating their rights; there- 
by placing undue power in the hands of the 
Federal Government. They would be shocked 
to know that the country is in the hands of 
bureaucratic control, and that rule is by 
directive, rather than by law. They would 
be fighting mad to find out that the Consti- 
tution they created and fought to maintain 
‘was considered outmoded. Were they to sit 
in the Halls of Congress, they would note the 
absence of statesmen and wise legislators. 
They would see, instead, too many so-called 
“representatives of the people whose alle- 
giance is to some political or labor boss, rath- 
er than to the country they have sworn to 
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protect against any and all who conspire to 
destroy it.” Yes, above all else they were real 
Americans. 

Last month, January 17, was the two 
hundred and forty-sixth anniversary of the 
birth of Benjamin Franklin, America’s great- 
est master of statecraft and diplomacy, fore- 
most champion of freedom and self-govern- 
ment. We honor his memory as a patriot 
of American independence, and a great bene- 
factor of mankind. He was a man of innu- 
merable accomplishments. Although a man 
of peace, he recognized the necessity of a 
strong defense. He was the only man of the 
founding fathers who had the distinction of 
signing all four documents of our freedom: 
The Declaration of Independence, the Treaty 
of Alliance with France, the Treaty of Peace 
with England, and the Constitution of the 
United States. On leaving Independence 
Hall, January 17, 1787—Franklin was asked, 
“What have we got?” He replied, “We have 
a Republic, if we can keep it.” It is well 
to bring forth at this time the fact that of 
the 56 men who signed the Declaration cf 
Independence, and the 39 men who signed 
the Constitution, all mutually pledging their 
sacred honor—not one of them ever fell from 
grace. Each remained true to his pledge in 
his public and private life to the end of his 
days. Such were the manner of men who 
founded this country. Flashing through 
your minds instantly would be the terms 
such as stalwart, self-reliant, independent, 
sturdy, passionate patriots, and above all, 
great statesmen. My friends, what kind of 
an American are you? 

Today there is urgent need for the kind 
and type of fighting Americans that built 
this country up to its present stature in 
world affairs. Men and women who are pas- 
sionately patriotic, inspired with the love 
of country far and above any political affiii- 
ation, or self-aggrandizement. Today, what 
we need is not more Republicans or Demo- 
crats, but more solid Americans, not afraid 
to speak their minds when they see danger 
ahead. More virile representatives in Con- 
gress, willing to forget little local problems, 
compromises, and trading for political advan- 
tage; who are willing to stand up and be 
counted as against giving away the powers 
and prerogatives of Congress, upon any 
phony or manufactured crises. Men who 
will demand that the people be told the 
truth, and who will not rest until theirs 
and the people’s demands are met. We look 
in vain for that type of man. He seems to 
be the vanishing American. 


WHAT IS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE WOMEN 
OF AMERICA? 

My foregoing remarks pertained to the pere 
formance aid attainment of men mostly. 
When I asked, “What kind of an American 
are you?” I definitely meant to include 
women. August 20, 1920, was a great day for 
the women of America. That is the day the 
nineteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was made part of the Constitution, giving 
suffrage rights to women. It is a sad com- 
mentary to report that the results so far 
have been most unsatisfactory, insofar as 
real action on the part of women in the 
affairs of Government are concerned. The 
voting record has been exceptionally bad. 
The power that women could wield is enor- 
mous if they would but use it. It would go 
a long way in straightening out the mess the 
country now finds itself ia, what with dis- 
honesty, graft, corruption in high places rune 
ning rampant. My hat is off to one estima- 
ble lady, Miss Vivian Kellems, of Connecti- 
cut, for the marvelous fight she is putting up 
against restrictive taxation. Her organiza- 
tion, the Liberty Belles and its counterpart, 
the Liberty Boys, is a valiant step in the 
right direction. 

Ladies of the auxiliary, I do not doubt for 
one moment your intense Americanism and 
patriotism. I know that in your hearts you 
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are all loyal Americans, and that by obeying 
the laws, paying your taxes, participating in 
your Legion activities, you feel that you are 
doing your part as proper citizens. But be- 
lieve me, your country needs more than that 
of you today. She needs your active support. 
Your fighting spirit. Time and again we 
men have been reminded that we should 
neyer underestimate the power of a woman. 
That is the fundamental truth. May I 
therefore address myself not to your beauty, 
nor your youth, but to your power—your 
political power, which I believe you under- 
estimate, and your creative power which can 
turn stalemates into victory. 

It may interest you to know how many 
women are in Congress. There are 11. In 
the Senate—United States Senator MARGARET 
CuHase SMITH from Maine. In the House, 
the Representatives are: Indiana, Ceci, M. 
HARDEN; Massachusetts, EpitH Nourse 
Rocers; Utah, Reva Beck Bosone; New York, 
KATHARINE St. Georce; Ohio, Frances P. 
Botton; Illinois, MarcueriITe Stitt CHURCH; 
New York, Epna F. Ketity; Michigan, RutH 
THompson; Pennsylvania, VERA BUCHANAN; 
West Virginia, ELIzABetH KEE. 

Year by year, slowly but surely, since wo- 
men first gained suffrage, the power of the 
female vote has been a telling one. But it 
is not being used in the right direction. A 
few minutes a week, on the telephone and 
you can get information about the worth- 
whileness of candidates for office, and legis- 
lation that affect the very lives and liberties 
of yourselves and families. Taxes affect us 
all. There are close to 18,000,000 women 
workers in the United States. Women con- 
trol approximately 85 percent of all the 
money directly or indirectly, through pur- 
chasing power, savings, insurance, etc. They 
are less influenced by thoughts pf personal 
gain and can do much in shaping the minds 
of the male members of the family toward 
establishment of good government. Espe- 
cially is it true of the business and profes- 
sional women of the country. It goes also 
for the women engaged in organizational 
work. They, more than the average house- 
wife, are in a position to see and understand 
the workings of the Government; its ex- 
orbitant taxes, its restrictions upon busi- 
ness, and its bureaucratic controls. I could 
go on for a long time giving you facts and 
figures setting forth your potential strength, 
most of which you already know. 


WHAT IS YOUR VOTING RECORD? (FOR YOUR 
* SERIOUS THINKING) 


The voting record of the past few years is 
alarming. Only a small majority of the eli- 
gible voters have exercised their precious 
franchise of the free and secret ballot at elec- 
tion time. Why don’t people vote? Some 
are too lax and indifferent. Yet they are the 
first to complain about how the Government 
is being run. They lose their right to criti- 
cize. Some others say there is no difference 
in the political parties, so what is the use. 
Maybe there would be a bigger difference if 
you who give that excuse would vote. Here 
are some facts that give cause for definite 
concern: 

1. Automobile dealers, whom you would 
expect to have a vital interest in political 
affairs; 374% percent of them are either too 
busy or not interested enough to vote, and 
21 percent were not even registered. 

2. Members of the chambers of commerce, 
whom you would expect to be interested in 
good government; 24.57 percent were not 
sufficienfly interested to exercise their fran- 
chise, and 19.35 percent of the members 
were not even registered. 

3. Clergymen, who influence the majority 
of our people; 32 percent of them did not 
vote in the 1948 Presidential election, and 
2714 percent were not registered. 

4. Independent grocers, who are the very 
grass roots of our democracy: 37 percent of 
thelr membership could not be bothered 









about voting, and 32 percent are not reg- 
istered. 

5. Doctors: They are so much disturbed 
about the possibilities of socialized medicine: 
20 percent stayed away from the polls, and 
15.82 percent are not registered. 

6. Rotary and Kiwanis service clubs 
throughout the Nation, have been outstand- 
ing in their civic betterment work; yet 14 
percent have not voted and nearly 10 percent 
are not even registered. 

7. Independent druggists: 26.67 percent 
did not vote and 2314 percent are not even 
registered. 

8. School teachers: Here is something 
startling. A group which has the serious re- 
sponsibility of leadership and of moulding 
public opinion, through the medium of edu- 
cation and enlightenment, yet 1114 percent 
did not vote and nearly 7 percent are not 
registered. 

(The foregoing figures are from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD of April 4, 1950.) 

Our heritage: Fellow countrymen and 
women, our country was conceived and 
founded in the days and the time when 
kings and emperors ruled all the other coun- 
tries of the world; ruled oppressively and 
millions of the peoples of the earth were 
slaves living in poverty and great distress. 
A few, a comparatively small number of the 
early settlers of the colonists objected to the 
philosophy of taxation without representa- 
tion. This they contended was tyranny, so 
tea was dumped into Boston Harbor. Thus 
began the Revolutionary War, fought bit- 
terly against the greatest power in the world 
at that time. In the end came the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the creation of 
the greatest document of all time—the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

How we have prospered and grown, but 
alas, how we have degenerated. Where are 
all the great patriots of the early days? 
Where are our great leaders today? Patrick 
Henry said, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” Where is that spirit now? All we 
have left, except for a few, are a bunch of 
cheap politicians who would sell their souls 
for a dollar. The only truly great soldier 
and statesman, General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, has been repudiated and fired 
because he dared to speak out when he could 
stand it no longer. He was not discharged 
by our Congress, but by one little man who 
is trying to be king. One little man who 
takes unto himself all the authority of a 
despot, and who puts up his authority and 
judgment on all matters, sends our young 
men to die on foreign battlefields, in a 
war which he started, to suffer, bleed, and 
die without knowing the cause or reason. A 
little man who condones the acts of the 
grafters and pardons the criminals who were 
buddies in the infamous Pendergast ma- 
chine. Citizens of America, Congressmen, 
Senators, and all the other representatives 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, what are we going to do about it? 
I don’t care a continental what your political 
faith may be—Republican, Democrat, or 
what have you—must we sit idly by and let 
our country go down to ruination and bank- 
ruptcy? What kind of an American are you? 


LET US FACE SOME FACTS 


During the last 30 years, we the people 
of the United States have poured out close 
to $200,000,000,000 (that inconceivable sum) 
to foreign countries in various kinds of aid, 
exclusive of the lives of our honored dead, 
and the disablement of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our war veterans. All this chasing 
peace, freedom, and democracy for all of the 
world’s citizens, plus the establishment of 
numerous commissions, international banks, 
monetary funds, United Nations, and other 
alphabetical components too numerous to 
mention. After each effort, piling cost upon 
cost, tax upon tax, duplication upon duplica- 
tion, we find ourselves more deeply mired 
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in the mud of diplomatic stupidity and chi- 
canery. Our enormous contributions have 
produced no worth-while results, only more 
misery and the hatred of the nations of the 
world. 

ON ISOLATIONISM 


Let us once and for all squelch the errone- 
ous impression that we are our brother’s 
keeper. Frankly, our brothers don’t want 
keepers. They want suckers, and we win 
every prize in the book on being the world’s 
prime sucker. I'm getting sick and tired 
of being called an isolationist. This is a 
phony-boloney phrase that has scared the 
daylights out of too many millions of fine 
Americans. 

Let me get this to you crystal clear. I am 
a nationalist with a passionate love for my 
country—these wonderful United States. Is 
that anything to be ashamed of? I have 
no apologies to make to any other country, 
or to the internationalists in this country, 
because I consider the welfare of my country 
above all others. For 150 years we got along 
beautifully. We prospered and were re- 
spected, because we followed the advice of 
George Washington, to keep away from en- 
tangling alliances and maintain friendly 
relations with all nations. Experience is the 
best teacher—and we are finding out now 
what I have realized and stated all along— 
that when it comes to appreciation for all 
the things we have done for the rest of the 
world, at great sacrifice to ourselves and 
our national economy; when we cry out for 
help in fighting their fight, what do we find? 
Korea has given us the answer, and a tere 
rible one it is. We Americans, if we stay in 
our own back yard and wish to mind our 
own business, we are called isolationists. 
But let us turn the table around. Show me 
one other country on the face of the globe 
that does not look after its own interests 
first and foremost, and jealously guards what 
it calls its sovereign rights. Oh, no; not 
dear old America—we have to mother the 
world. Pay its bills, fight its battles, give 
urtil it hurts. 


“Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim— 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


America has a great heart. Along with 
most Americans, I believe in helping relieve 
the suffering of peoples wherever and when- 
ever possible. I have no antipathy toward 
other nations and peoples. I do despise and 
abhor tyrants of any ilk; be they called com- 
missar, emperor, mikado, king, president, 
labor boss, fuehrer, or il duce. If the fore- 
going statements make me an isolationist— 
then brand me as one, and I will proudly 
wear the brznd to the end of my days. 

Ladies of the Legion and guests, at this 
point I would like to recommend for your re- 
reading and deep thought a few outstand- 
ing documents: (1) The Declaration of In- 
dependence, (2) the Constitution of the 
United States, (3) the Bill of Rights, (4) the 
Proclamation of Emancipation, and (5) the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the first three lines of which 
are as follows: 

“For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America.” 


Heed well those few lines, as they merit 
your serious consideration today. Little by 
little inroads have been made in our glorious 
Constitution. Little by little our precious 
liberties are being chipped away. Foreign 
ideologies, crackpot one-worlders, through 
the medium of the United Nations, and with 
the connivance of the pink-kneed, pink- 
tinted milksops of the State Department, 
plus the slimy international bankers, who 
care naught for the country if only they can 
line their coffers with gold—all of that ilk 
and misguided goody-goodys are in a con- 
spiracy to sink our glorious Republic in the 
mire and muck of Europe’s centuries-old 
hatreds. My friends, there is a way out. 
Congressman Gorpon L. McDonovcH, of Los 
Angeles, introduced a resolution that merits 
your attention and action; here it is: 

“House Joint Resolution 325 
“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to the effect of treaties and inter- 
national agreements upon the civil rights 
of citizens of the United States 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concuring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SecTION 1. Treaties made under the au- 
thority of the United States and internation- 
al agreements entered into by the Depart- 
ment of State or by the President shall be 
void to the extent that they abrogate or in- 
terfere with any of the rights guaranteed to 
citizens of the United States by the Con- 
stitution. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission.” 

This resolution, in substance, and other 
similar resolutions have been approved by 
the Caiifornia Legislature, the American Le- 
gion, nearly all veterans organizations and 
patriotic societies, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and others too numerous to mention, 


THE MILITARY 


I do not claim to be a military expert, and 
strategy is not in my line. But, by the same 
token, I challenge the right of an inexperi- 
enced quasi-diplomat and his band of little 
men in the State Department, plus the big 
winds of the U. N., to continue to endanger 
the lives and successes of our military forces 
in Korea or in any part of the world, by mak- 
ing decisions as to where, when, and how 
battles are to be fought. Our forefathers 
must be turning over in their graves with 
shame because of the pusillanimous atti- 
tude of our so-called leaders. Those of you 
who have sons, husbands, or other relatives 
fighting and dying on foreign soil, what do 
you think of this mess? To you others, I 
say, suppose your loved ones were called 
upon to fight and die for a nebulous cause, 
how would you feel? Let me say here and 
now that if we have to fight Russia, then 
let us do it on our own and with such other 
countries as are willing to stand beside us, 
We have never coveted another’s possessions, 
and with God on our side we have always 
won our wars. The American people are not 
afraid to fight when the cause is just and the 
fight is ours. Our boys are fighting a lost 
cause, with their hands tied behind their 
backs, because the politicians say this is a 
diplomatic war. Our generals and admirals 
are silenced and are frustrated, because if 
they dared to speak their minds they would 
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incur the same fate that befell the one great 
general who could have brought this terrible 
thing to a speedy close. Now everyone knows 
that General MacArthur was right in every- 
thing he predicted. 

Once again I say, “Let us face the facts.” 
It is a fact that we went to war with Ger- 
many in 1917 because it threatened the peace 
of the world, and that we saved Europe and 
Great Britain at great cost to us in men dead 
and disabled, plus countless billions in 
money and property. It is a further fact 
that we engaged in World War II, again 
against Germany, to safeguard the world for 
peace and democracy, and also against fas- 
cism and shintoism. For that effort we enter- 
tained a loss of dead and disabled of more 
than 1,000,000 of our Armed Forces, plus the 
enormous cost of upward of $200,000,0C0,000, 
and the continued stranglehold upon busi- 
ness by directive instead of law, due to the 
fact that war powers granted under the stress 
of war were not relinquished, under the con- 
stant creation of manufactured crises and 
emergencies. 

It is a fact, thai both those wars and the 
subsequent effort by this country to endeavor 
to find a way to keep the peace in the world 
has failed miserably. We are now told that 
we stand on the brink of another war more 
terrible than all others. Well my friends, 
whose fault is it? Surely not the fault of 
the American people as a whole. The world 
has never witnessed such generosity, as evi- 
denced by the willingness of the American 
people to be taxed, on the promise that if 
we do these things, the rest of the world 
would do its share in arriving at agreements 
to maintain the peace, and also share in pre- 
venting any nation from again endangering 
that peace. The foregoing are indisputable 
facts. The fault lies, first, in the fact, that 
these in whom we trusted our affairs, have 
failed us miserably. Secondly, our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, too often playing 
politics, neglected to carefully safeguard the 
prerogatives of the powers of Congress as set 
forth in the Constitution. Thirdly, we the 
people, are at fault in not demanding that 
our representatives jealously guard our 
rights. We have allowed them increased sal- 
aries, nontaxable expenses, assistants, and 
assistants to the assistants; and I include in 
that category all o. the Federal officials from 
the President down. I for one feel that it 
is time for these officials to start working for 
the money they get, and stop bellyaching 
about how much work there is to do. If 
they would stop appropriating for all the 
pork-barrel agencies and commissions and 
filling the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with 
speeches pertaining to all the rest of the 
world, and look to the affairs of these United 
States, we wouldn't be the hell of a mess 
as stated by our former national commander 
Erle Cocke. It is time that we, all of us, 
start asking questions and demanding an- 
swers—the right ones. Speak up America. 
I am sure that most if not all of you dear 
ladies of the auxiliary are constantly visiting 
the hospitals, looking after the welfare of 
the wars’ disabled. If so and you had asked 
the questions I have of the boys back from 
Korea, I am sure you would have had them 
look at you with sorrowful eyes and in be- 
wilderment say, “Why did this thing happen 
tc me? What am [I fighting for?” The poor 
kids, and most of them are kids, just don’t 
know. Should you say, “peace and democ- 
racy,” why, they wouldn't know what you 
are talking about. 

In their short lifetimes they have known 
nothing but war, crises, and emergencies, 
For the past 20 years this country has been 
whipped into line by emergencies, crises, and 
security hysteria; and led by the nose by 
leaders whose lust for power knew no bounds, 
and who held in contempt the so-called come 
mon man. To these little Caesars the Amer- 
ican people were and are a bunch of saps, too 
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ignorant to fight for their rights, and must 
be told what to do, and when and how to 
do it. 

Recently, one of our California boys, Sgt. 
Joseph Rodrigues of San Bernardino, was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
for heroism above and beyond the call of 
duty. When asked about his heroic ex- 
ploits he modestly remarked—“Some of my 
buddies were killed. I got very angry.” 
That's all he would say. I say to you, Ameri- 
cans all, “Let's all get angry, damn good and 
angry, and throw out the rascals ruining our 
beloved country. 





1952—-THE YEAR OF DECISION 


Usually at the beginning of each year, it 
is the custom of many individuals to make 
resolutions to guide them during that year. 
Let us as Americans resolve the following: 

1. That we return the Government to the 
people, and turn out the shady politicians. 

2. That we carry this police action to a 
successful finish and win it the way America 
always wins its wars—with victory tempered 
with mercy. 

3. That we throw out the pink-kneed 
snobs running our foreign policy, and put 
in some two-fisted red-blooded Americans, 
that will treat all nations with fairness, 
firmness, and with sympathy for their prob- 
lems. But above all, we must have and will 
demand their respect. 

4. That we demand of our legislators, that 
they refuse to go along with any more in- 
creases in taxes; that they give us full meas- 
ure of work and less talk for the pay they get, 
and that they attend to the affairs of this 
country first before giving of our wealth and 
substance to the Hottentots and pigmies of 
the world. 

5. That the hidden government of labor 
bosses be ousted from the high positions they 
hold, as they do not truly speak for labor. 
That no special favors be accorded any labor 
groups to the exclusion of other American 
enterprises. 

6. That the promises made before, during, 
and after the wars, to our veterans, especially 
the disabled, be fulfilled. 

7. That we go after the Communists, with 
a mighty club and really let them know that 
we mean business, regardless of red-herring 
denunciations. 

8. That we demand the Congress to take 
back the powers it so foolishly abrogated. 

9. That we impeach those Federal judges 
who flaunt the Constitution and render de- 
cisions that would deprive one citizen of his 
rights thereunder. Particularly those judges 
appointed for political favor, without regard 
to aptness. 

10. That all legislation leaning toward 
socialism be shelved permanently. That the 
Government return to the States their vested 
rights as to taxes and Government. 

11. That personnel in the Federal Gov- 
ernment be reduced by a flat 25 percent, 
and the ceiling on Federal debt be not in- 
creased. 

12. That we stop trying to be the world’s 
leader, supporter and fighter. That we move 
out of the misnamed United Nations, mind 
our own business and stop trying to make 
over the world to our way of living and 
thinking. 

13. That we continue congressional inves- 
tigations into graft, corruption, communism 
and all other political depredations, and not 
allow any outside agency to take cver and 
whitewash the wrongdoers. 

14. That we get out of Europe and bring 
our soldiers home as soon as possible. That 
we give Russia an ultimatum in the plain- 
est possible language to lay off of us, and 
back it up with a discontinuance of all diplo- 
matic and commercial relations; doing the 

same to her satellite nations. 

15. That we are resolved: that our next 
administration will be an honest one, made 
up of outstanding America-loving statesmen 
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and women regardless of political affiliation; 
and that we are further resolved to go to 
the polls at the next election and vote that 
way. 

Ladies of the auxiliary, at Valley Forge, 
the great captain and Father of his Country, 
posted his order of the day: “Only patriots 
will be put on guard tonight.” The night 
is on in our country now. The brightness 
of our past armistice and its heralding of 
peace to come forever has vanished. We are 
a nation in mourning, and our people carry 
the scars of three bloody wars. The burdens 
are being shifted to unborn generations who 
may one day rise up and curse us. Who 
is on guard in the citadels of our liberties; 
who is on guard in the counting houses of 
the Republic? 

The challenge of our patriot father rings 
our clear in our night of gloom and shadows. 
Some of the very elect are deceived, and this 
Nation must dig deep into the souls of men, 
if it would live. In the councils of the Re- 
public strong men tremble and great hearts 
are terrified and afraid. Can there be found 
among 150,000,000 Americans, men unstained 
by corruption and untainted by treason? 
Our country is being betrayed by a thousand 
foes; yes, tens of thousands of Communists, 
supporters and sympathizers. Sound the 
alarm; on guard America. 

At the end of World War II, mothers found 
the hope that their sons could grow to man- 
hood and live to strive and achieve. That 
through them new generations would be 
born. But their hope became the march to 
the grave. In the depths of the Coral Seas; 
in the secret places of the jungle; on dismal 
shores and on windswept plains they sleep. 
They are the costly sacrifices laid on the 
altar of stupidity. They are the precious 
offering thrown to the dogs of war. They 
are the young and fair, just beginning an 
upsurge to great fulfillment and consumma- 
tion. What shall compensate them? 

One question that knocks at the door of 
our hearts today demands an answer. It is 
the question asked by the prophet Daniel: 
“Oh, my Lord, what shall be the end of these 
things?” In two generations three wars 
have come upon us. The cost in treasure 
would ransom 10 empires of Caesar. The 
cost in lives would populate a great land. 
The endless march of the maimed of body 
and the stricken mind presents an ever-dis- 
turbing picture. Two great victories won 
and the peace lost. The peace that shall 
come cannot be won in cabinets or parlia- 
ments, but in the hearts and homes of Amer- 
ica. We will have war so long as men and 
women accept warmakers. We will have 
confusion and fear so long as men and wo- 
men accept the authors of confusion and 
fear. This is the anniversary month of the 
two greatest leaders of all time, Washington 
and Lincoln. Let us make this day a new 
and fervent resolve to cast out the enemies 
of our glorious country and its immortal 
Constitution, and whatever betices, what- 
ever befalls, let us dream on, and dream on 
forever the bright, beautiful dream on one 
of the great unknown dead that somehow, 
some way, and some day— 


“The long roll of the drum, and the last 
lonesome echo of the bugles long 
breathed lay, 

Like a mighty soul, in the chariot of his 
triumph hath gone their heavenward 
way. 

A solemn hush and a deep world-wide 
silence broods o’er the strife at last, 

And the armaments that shook the world 
beneath them dissolve into the past. 

Like vast enginery of some appalling vision 
of world wreck and despair, 

Dissolve with slow eclipse like dread transi- 
tion into the infinite air. 

And leave to greet the astonished gaze of 
nations, as by their strife upheaved, 

The fairest land that freedom ever smiled 

on or fantasy conceived.” 








Oil for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.LISTERHILL >” 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article written 
by Mr. Albert H. Jenkins entitled, “Oil 
for Education—Schools Need Help— 


Here’s How They Can Get It Without 
Any More Taxes.” 


The article appeared in the January 
issue of Railway Carmen Journal, the 
official organ of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America and in a number 


of other official journals of railroad 
brotherhoods. 


The article urges adoption of the oil 


for education amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Om FoR EDUCATION—ScHOOLS NEED HELP— 


Here’s How THEY Can Get It WITHOUT 
ANY More Taxes 


(By Albert H. Jenkins) 


If some fabulously rich man gave billions 
of dollars to help America’s schools and 
children, newspapers would be loudly prais- 
ing him. Everybody would be saying: “Isn't 
that wonderful. Now we can relieve the 
shortage of schools and teachers, and give 
our youngsters the kind of education they 
ought to have. All this without paying 
more taxes.” 

Well, a very rich man wants to do just that, 
but the papers are not praising him and 
most people hear very little about it. That 
man is Uncle Sam. He can provide billions 
for schools, colleges, and children, without 
levying a cent in taxes. Whether he will 
do it depends on Congress. 

That may seem too good to be true, and 
it won’t come true if the oil lobby has its 
way, but here are the facts: 

Under the ocean bottom off the coasts of 
California, Louisiana, and Texas are enor- 
mous deposits of oil, estimated to be worth 
the staggering sum of $100,000,000,000 or 
more. ‘Vith the oil is natural gas, worth 
more billions. 


QUESTION OF CONTROL 


Control over these vast resources is claimed 
by the governments of three States, on one 
hand, and by the Federal Government, on 
the other hand. The Supreme Court ruled 
three times that the control belongs to 
Uncle Sam. 

That did not suit big oil companies, which 
apparently believe they can get a better deal 
from the State governments than from the 
Federal Government. So the powerful oil 
lobby got busy, in and out of Congress. 

Lobby propagandists told the people of 
California, Texas, and Louisiana something 
like this: “If the oil companies lease those 
offshore lands from your State governments, 
all the revenue from those leases will go to 
help educate the children of your State.” 


FICTITIOUS REASONS IN CLAIMS 


Naturally, that argument impresses many 
people in those three States. What is sur- 
prising, however, is that many public Officials, 
Senators and Congressmen from other States 
also take a stand against Federal control. 
In other words, they are for depriving thei: 
own people of a share of the vast oil revenues. 
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Why do they take that strange stand? 
There can be only one answer—they are serv- 
ing the oil lobby. 

Of course, they don’t admit that. They 
give fictitious reasons, such as “States’ 
rights.” They say Uncle Sam is trying to 
take over the tidelands—the ocean bottom 
between the low and high tide lines. If Uncle 
Sam can do that, they assert, he can also 
take over the land under the water of bays, 
lakes, and rivers in all the States. 

That claim is completely false. The Su- 
preme Court specifically ruled that the Fed- 
eral Government has no authority over the 
tidelands, and they are not concerned in the 
dispute. 

The dispute is about the off-shore lands, 
from the low-tide mark on out under the 
ocean. Those are the lands the Supreme 
Court said belong to Uncle Sam. The oil 
lobby deliberately uses the misleading term 
“tidelands” to confuse people and drag in 
the States’ rights issue. 

A couple of years ago, the lobby jammed 
through Congress a bill to overrule the top 
court and hand the off-shore oil lands back 
to the three State governments, which mens 
toe the oil companies. 


TRUMAN VETOES “GIVE-AWAY” 


This “give-away” bill was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman. Last year, the lobby put the 
measure through the House again. Then the 
bill went to the Senate Interior Committee, 
headed by Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Democrat, Wyoming. 

O"MAHONEY proposed a compromise bill 
which would give the State governments 
3744 percent of the royalty revenues from the 
oil, with Uncle Sam getting the remaining 
6214 percent. Uncle Sam's share would be 
put into anescrowfund. That is, the money 
would be locked up until Congress, sometime 
in the future, decides what to do with it. 

O’MaHoney took a clear stand against the 
“give-away” bill, but his measure did not go 
far enough to suit a group of 20 Senate pro- 
gressives. of both parties, headed by Senator 
LisTeR HILL, of Alabama. d 

They proposed an oil-for-education amend- 
ment which would do two things: 

First, enlarge Uncle Sam’s share of the 
oil revenues. On oil from the low-tide mark 
out to 3 miles into the ocean, the revenue 
split would be the same as under the 
O’Manoney bill. But the Federal Govern- 
ment would get all the revenues on oil from 
beyond the 3-mile line. 

Second, instead of locking up Uncle Sam's 
share of the revenues, the Hill group’s bill 
would have the Federal Government use the 
money to help schools and colleges in all the 
States. That’s why it’s called the oil-for- 
education bill. 


PRECEDENT FOR PUBLIC INTEREST 


This proposal is nothing untried or un- 
precedented, Senator Hitt pointed out. “It 
is the policy Congress followed in 1862, in 
the law which established our great land- 
grant colleges by giving them public lands. 

“Applying the same policy to this great 
new land resource at the bottom of the sea 
would be like placing an oil well on every 
school and college campus in America.” 

The American Federation of Teachers, 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, and 
other leaders of organized lebor are strongly 
supporting the oil-for-education bill. 

Parents everywhere know how badly the 
schools need help. They are so overcrowded 
that hundreds of thousands of children are 
going to school in two, and even three, 
shifts a day. In other words, they are 
getting only a part-time education. Many 
school buildings are ancient, obsolete, and 
unsanitary firetraps. Classes are even 
jammed into their basements. 

There is a great shortage of teachers and 
many are quitting their jobs, largely because 
of low pay. 

The New York Times recently made a 
Nation-wide survey of schools and published 
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a long report which is full of statements like 
these: 





SERIOUS PLIGHT OF SCHOOLS 
“The schools are in a serious plight. Dan- 


ger signals are flying everywhere. Many ade 
vances are being swept away. Reports all 
point to a downward trend. Schools are 
caught in a pincers—between rising costs, 
lack of money, and the resulting shortage of 
buildings and teachers. 


“The tidal wave of children bearing down 


on our schools bids fair to overwhelm us. 


“A child deprived of his schooling will be 


unable to regain the years lost—a child is 
six only once. 
growth of a pupil.” 


One cannot postpone the 


The first time the give-away bill passed 


the House, only a handful of Congressmen 
voted against it. 
said “No.” 
home were learning what Was going on and 
were beginning to protest to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 


The last time, about 125 
That showed that people back 


The oil lobby wanted to put the bill 


through the Senate before any more people 
found out about it. 
heat on the Senate committee. By a vote of 
7 to 4, the committee rejected the oil-for- 
education amendment and rushed the give- 


So the lobby put the 


away measure to the Senate floor. 
PEOPLE MUST ACT PROMPTLY 


To block it, the people must act promptly. 
Do you want your children to share in a 
fabulously valuable natural resource which 
is the heritage of all the American people— 
the $100,000,000,000 offshore oil? Do you 
Want more money for your schools and 
teachers, without a cent of added taxes? 

Of course you do. So write your Senator 
and Congressman and tell them so, There 
is no time to lose. 

It might also be a good idea to write a few 
words of encouragement to Senator Hit. 
and the men who joined him in sponsoring 
the oil-for-education bill. These Senators 
are: MorsE, of Oregon; Toney, of New Hamp- 
shire; Lancer, of North Dakota; AIKEN, of 
Vermont—Republicans; and the following 
Democrats: Dovctas, of Illinois; Benton, of 
Connecticut; NEELy, of West Virginia; SparK- 
MAN, of Alabama; Kerauver, of Tennessee; 
HumpnHreY, of Minnesota; CHavez, of New 
Mexico; HENNINGs, of Missouri; GILLETTE, of 
Iowa; LeHMaN, of New York; Murray, of 
Montana; Moopy, of Michigan, and FutL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas. 





Sing Versus Southwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. NV 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial “Sing 
Versus Southwood,” from the pages of 
the Brownsville (Pa.) Telegraph. The 
editor brings out a very important point 
with regard ta democracy, and I think 
the editorial bears careful reading by all 
of us who believe with all our hearts that 
democracy is the answer to effective gov- 
ernment among men. Here we see that 
even the practice of democracy can be 
turned to antidemocratic uses and we 
find that democracy itself is not enough 
but requires proper usage before it can 
bring full benefits. 

I commend most heartily the vision 
and foresight of the editor in the prepa- 
ration of this thoughtful editorial. 
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Sinc Versus SouTHwoop 


An incident took place in the San Fran- 
cisco area a couple of weeks ago that put its 
finger on the central weakness of democracy 
more vividly and precisely than all the rant- 
ings of all the antidemocratic tyrants of the 
twentieth century. 

The incident began when Sing Sheng, a 
United States educated Chinese decided to 
buy a house in Southwood, a San Francisco 
suburb. Sing soon learned that some resi- 
dents of Southwood did not want him and 
his family to move there because an Oriental 
would depreciate property values. (And of 
course all this brotherhood stuff is all right 
until it interferes with property values.) 

Up to that point the story was just an- 
other sordid example of racial prejudice. 
But Sing Sheng gave it a new twist. He 
suggested that the residents of Southwood 
vote on the question of his moving into 
the community. Southwood’s good Ameri- 
can householders stoutly agreed. The vote 
was taken. The result: For Sing, 28; against 
his moving into Southwood—174. 

The outcome must have caused a large 
number of cases of moral and political 
schizophrenia among liberal democrats. 
Here was democracy at work. Sing was not 
kept out of Southwood by some wicked mi- 
nority that frustrated the will of the people. 
In this particular instance the will of the 
people unquestionably favored an antidemo- 
cratic practice. And yet the only criterion 
we have by which to judge a democratic 
action is whether or not it reflects the will 
of the people. In this instance it would 
have been distinctly—and ironically—anti- 
democratic for some authority to have over- 
ruled the unmistakable wishes of the people 
of Southwood. There the will of the people 

is racially discriminatory. 

The moral of this little tale is that de- 
mocracy is not enough. Democracy is the 
best afeguard of political liberty. But it 
guarantees nothing. Certainly not justice. 
Certainly not wisdom. Certainly not virtue. 
In other words, democracy is a value, not a 
panacea. It is a privilege, a benefit, a right. 
It does not produce the good. It is the prod- 
uct of goodness. And it can be preserved 
only by those who deserve it. If the rest 
of the country is like Southwood, Calif., it 
does not deserve democracy. And sooner 
or later we all get what we deserve. 





Foreign Aid ; 
g a 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL = V 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portant problem of foreign aid, which 
will soon be before us for a decision, 
was Ciscussed in leading editorials in two 
metropolitan dailies in my congressional 
district in recent issues, and I include 
the editorials in these remarks. They 
are worthy of careful consideration by 
all of us who will be called upon to vote 
on this important problem soon: 

{From the Oregon Daily Journal] 
FOREIGN AID 

There will be plenty of sharp-shooting of 
President Truman’s new foreign aid mease 
ure. Its very size—$7,900,000,000—guaran- 
tees that. And there will be a great deal of 
pressure, we're sure, to cut down on the 
economic aid features. 

But it appears safe to predict that the 
Congress will go along on the bulk of the 
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program. Here are the reasons: First, long- 
range commitments to unified defense are 
involved. Second, bipartisan demands for 
better coordination of effort and more 
equitable sharing of the mutual-security 
burden appear nearer realization than ever 
before. At San Francisco agreement was 
reached to use Japanese power to counter 
Red power in Asia. And at Lisbon, Western 
European unity became nearer a reality than 
at any time since the Roman Empire, a major 
factor being agreement to reinvoke German 
power to counter Communist power in 
Europe. 

Some critics of the administration’s for- 
eign-aid bill undoubtedly will charge that 
it places too many of our eggs in the Euro- 
pean basket. Half of the total—#4,000,000,- 
000—is earmarked for Europe. The balance 
would be divided between Asia and the Paci- 
fic, Africa, and the American Republics. 

But the fact that Britain, France, Italy, 
and the low countries have agreed to shoulder 
their share of the NATO rearmament burden 
and West Germany has agreed to contribute 
substantial forces to General Eisenhower’s 
command may mitigate this opposition. 

The fact is that the west is nearer a sit- 
uation of strength (in both Europe and Asia) 
from which it can deal effectively with Com- 
munist power than at any other time since 
the Soviet Union achieved its own atomic 
bomb and gained complete control of China. 

It would be foolish and dangerous, as 
President Truman said in his foreign aid 
message, to emasculate the foreign-aid pro- 
gram and thus risk expending many more 
dollars and human lives. 

The President points out that General 
Eisenhower will have a formidable force by 
the end of this year, even though the 50- 
division, 4,000-warplane goal is not fully 
attained. The President maintains that this 
force would bring within measurable dis- 
tance the time when even the most fool- 
hardy man in the Kremlin will not dare to 
ri-k open attack. 

American taxpayers who must foot the for- 
eign-aid bill probably feel like the French 
taxpayers who have been called upon to 
dig up $4,000,000,000 to pay their share of 
rearmament. They don't like it. 

Rut both peoples probaly will come to the 
same conclusion, that is, that it’s better to 
dig deep now to prevent Communist aggres- 
sion than to dig infinitely deeper later on, 
to fight it. 


The alternative of retreat and defeat is 
unthinkable. 





[From the Oregonian of March 7, 1952] 
INVESTMENT IN SECURITY 


President Truman's message to Congress in 
justification of a $7,900,000,000 mutual-se- 
curity program—an American contribution in 
fiscal 1953 to the military and economic 
strengthening of nations resisting commu- 
nism, is a clear and forceful exposition of the 
foreign obligations this Nation has been 
forced to assume. It is soberly nonpolitical, 
and ought to be received in that spirit. It 
represents the vest thinking of military, dip- 
lomatic, and economic leaders of the Nation 
in their efforts to prevent a third world war, 
if possible, while preparing a global defense 
against aggression should war be forced 
upon us. 

We believe there is no reasonable alterna- 
tive to the world program in which the 
United States now is fully engaged with con- 
sent of Congress. Its foundation stone is the 
security of America, which can only be pre- 
served by helping our allies to become strong 
partners and neutral nations to maintain 
their freedom. Withdrawal from this pro- 
gram would plunge the non-Communist 
world into chaos and would lead inevitably to 
war. 

Most Members of Congress, we hope, fully 
understand and generally agree with the pol- 
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icies being advanced by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as chief of the North Atlantic 
Treaty military forces; by Averell Harriman, 
head of the Mutual Security Agency; and by 
the State Department, which has charge of 
the point 4 missions seeking to raise in- 
dustrial, agricultural and living standards 
in 40 undeveloped countries. 

It is a congressional obligation, however, to 
examine thoroughly the individual require- 
ments of nations, to make sure that military 
procurement shall be a part of and not com- 
petitive with economic aid, to require an end 
to military waste and civilian extravagance 
abroad, and to demand that countries shar- 
ing in our wealth return a full measure of 
their own capacity to the cooperative effort. 

There is already a movement in Congress 
to put a conditional clause in mutual se- 
curity appropriations, requiring France and 
Germany to accept through their parlia- 
ments the NATO agreemnts for national ex- 
penditures and provision of troops before 
American aid may be received. We doubt 
that General Eisenhower will be pleased with 
this proposal, since he has operated on the 
principle of equality in partnership and fa- 
vors persuasion and enlightenment based on 
self-interest, rather than the “or else—” ap- 
proach. But Congress would be justified in 
asking some assurance that our partners will 
meet their obligations. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill, driving 
for a vote of confidence on Britain’s commit- 
ment to European defense, waved a red flag 
before Congress when he blamed a lag in 
British rearmament to slowness of promised 
American aid, especially in providing ma- 
chine tools. It is true that American en- 
thusiasts promised more than could be de- 
livered under the stresses of the Korean war 
and the rapid expansion of NATO. But it is 
irksome that Mr. Churchill, who has refused 
to commit Britain to the Schuman plan 
and the European army, thought it necessary 
to complain of American aid—which has 
been, to say the least, liberal—for a political 
advantage in Parliament. 

Similar stresses and strains will continue 
to arise in the mutual security program, 
whether or not Congress allows the full ap- 
propriation asked by President Truman, 
There are many risks and much pain in this 
joint investment in security, but so long as 
we all hang together there is a good chance 
of survival. 





A Voice From Korea 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE | - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years young Jimmy Yeager was 
a youngster living next door to me here 
in Washington. He and my sons were 
neighborhood friends. A few years ago 
his dad left the faculty of George Wash- 
ington University to become a member 
of the faculty of Ohio State University 
where Jim graduated as an ROTC stu- 
dent. He is no longer Jimmy Yeager 
but now is Lt. James L. Yeager, who is 
married and has two children. For sev- 
eral months now he has been in the front 
lines with the Army in Korea. 

Just recently his father read me a por- 
tion of a letter Lieutenant Jim had writ- 
ten to his parents. It is so timely, so 
poignant, and so penetrating in its anal- 





ysis of the need for and value of univer- 
sal military training that, with the per- 
mission of his father, I have the pleasure 
of extending herewith excerpts from the 
letter in order that those who may en- 
tertain doubts about UMT may be en- 
lightened: 


There was one thing in your letter that 
made me kind of mad, and that was the 
church paper you sent with my name in it. 
I was reading the other part and they asked 
you to write to Senator Bricker about UMT 
as though no one would be in favor of it. 
I, for one, think it is a good thing. 

The Army isn’t something I like, but it 
does do a lot for some of the boys. I have 
seen it make men out of quite a few boys, 
and it hasn't hurt any of them. A lot of 
people think that it ruins boys to throw 
them into the Army because of drinking, etc. 
The Army doesn’t ruin these boys. They just 
have never had the chance to show their 
real characters before. I would be afraid 
to send my son into the Army too if I had 
raised a boy who had no self-discipline or 
self-reliance at all. A few of my men 
wouldn't brush their teeth, or take a bath, 
or wash their clothes if my noncommissioned 
Officers and I didn’t keep after them all the 
time. They have been babied all their lives, 
and they expect it even in the Army. 

My present platoon sergeant was a very 
quiet, backward boy when he came into the 
Army. Now he is one of the best noncom- 
missioned officers I have ever had and a fine 
leader. Although he doesn’t like the Army, 
he is going to be a lot better off because of 
his Army experience. I think the Army has 
done a lot for me since I have been in. It 
is one of those experiences I wouldn't trade 
for anything, but I wouldn’t want to do it 
over again for anything either. I think for 
every boy who has been harmed by the Army 
there are at least 10 who have been changed 
for the better. 

If the people are afraid that in 1 or 2 years 
the Army can break down all the moral and 
religious training of a lifetime, then that 
training can’t be on a very good foundation, 
and they should look to themselves and not 
to the Army for the fault. 

The need for military preparedness must 
be apparent to almost everyone. It won’t 
end when this thing in Korea is over. I 
don’t think the people in the States really 
know how much their country and their very 
homes are in danger. We need a little of the 
Spirit of "76, but we won’t have the time 
to prepare that they had. It takes time to 
train a good soldier and outnumbered the 
Way we will be a man should be given the 
opportunity to prepare himself, because only 
the well-trained men will come out. I've 
seen too many killed because of carelessness 
_e might have been saved with good train- 

g. 

I guess that’s all the lecture for today. I 
guess it is one of those subjects I’m kind of 
hot on because I have seen so many of the 
results over here. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER N 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What Is Democracy?” written 
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by George E. Caraker, KSJB-KCJB com- 
mentator in Minot, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Is Democracy? 


(By George E. Caraker) 


It might be appropriate, in view of things 
to come, to consider the word “democracy.” 
We use, hear, or read about the word almost 
every day of our lives. It is used in almost 
every recipe for social organization or re- 
form. Millions of men and women fought, 
suffered, and sacrificed, and hundreds of 
thousands died in defense of the ideal em- 
bodied in the word. 

If we go back to Greek history we bump 
into two Greek words, “demos” and “kra- 
tein.” The first word means people; the 
second word means to rule. So we would 
infer that the whole word should mean “rule 
by the people.” If by that we meant a gov- 
ernment in which all the people took an 
active part in framing and carrying out 
policy, we should be talking about some- 
thing that never existed and never can exist. 

Even in the small early Greek states there 
never was a perfect or real democracy in that 
sense. It is true that those states were 
ruled for a short while by mass meetings of 
the whole body of citizens, but not all the 
inhabitants were citizens. The majority 
were at times slaves or other persons without 
the rights of citizenship. 

It is a thought, but it might be true to 
say, that the Greeks at their best were bar- 
barians and at their worst slaves. Later 
when a considerable number of people took 
part in affairs they did so through two con- 
ditions existing. The people put forward 
suggestions and they adopted or rejected 
principles through their representatives. 
After the tyrants, Athens became “a pure 
democracy,” and Pericles (495?-429 B. C.), 
perhaps the greatest statesman of Greece, 
furthered the cause of democracy. His con- 
ception of democracy led him to make the 
entire body of citizens eligible for office-hold- 
ing, and Hippocrates, the so-called father 
of medicine, wrote several works which 
attracted the attention of others who were 
interested in democratic development. Soc- 
rates (469-399 B. C.), the son of a sculptor, 
asserted that the qualities of justice, wisdom, 
temperance, and courage which make an in- 
dividual a good member of society, are the 
same qualities which make for good govern- 
ment. Plato (427-347 B. C.), gives one the 
impression that he opposed rule of the indi- 
vidual by big government. Freedom to 
choose leads to mastery of oneself. The 
other thought about government tyranny is 
that it leads to slavery and unprincipled be- 
havior. We spent a little time with our 
friend Plato, because the thought-life of 
the Greeks reached its heights in the ideal- 
ism of Plato. 

Plato was the first of two western think- 
ers in history who left definitely organized 
analysis of society's life. 

Coming back to the phrase “rule by the 
people’’—perhaps this means rule by con- 
sent. People give in to certain forms of 
government rather than face death or im- 
prisorment. This is true in every tyranny 
that ever existed, from Imperial Rome to the 
Russian Czar, to Hitlerism, fascism, and com- 
munism. It existed by consent or tolera- 
tion of the people. 

Obviously then, we must find some middle 
meaning—something between that which is 
impractical and that which is disgusting. 
Perhap. it is a form of government respon- 
sible to a nation enjoying legal equality 
and freedom to criticize any policy or law— 
a form of government under which the whole 
body of citizens share the shaping of its 
government's actions, and seeing to it that 
there is a constant audit of government 
conduct. 


It is true that some suffer under a demo- 
cratic form of government—but it seems 
that it would be better to suffer economic 
set-backs, like depressions, under a policy 
on which we may express our opinions, than 
to accept benefits under one that has been 
forced upon us, and one which we must 
accept without question about change and 
Policy. 





An Inspiring Message From a Great 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF Zt 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY ~ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of domestic political strife 
and international conflict each individ- 
ual desiring to maintain his stability and 
equilibrium must hold fast to a tran- 
scendent philosophy which is like a deep, 
protected well from which we can draw 
refreshing inspiration and renewed 
faith in the ultimate triumph of right. 

The Los Angeles Mirror is currently 
publishing messages of faith written by 
outstanding citizens. I should like to 
include in our Recorp the following 
highly inspirational message written by 
Mr. Louis B. Mayer, a very distinguished 
citizen of California, who is known and 
respected throughout the world. 

The article follows: 

Tue EcHo 
(By Louis B. Mayer) 


Every man in the world is given moments 
of light and words of truth. They do not 
always come at expected times. But once 
seen, once heard, they return again and 
again. In moments of danger, of temptation, 
of pain or sorrow, or fear, in times of tri- 
umph and high endeavor these tokens move 
as a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night. 

They do not forsake us. 

My mother was a gentle woman of simple 
faith and love of God. It never entered her 
heart to doubt that prayer was part of 
everyday life and that God was a very present 
help in trouble. 

One day when I was a small boy I got into 
a fight at school, as boys will. My recol- 
lection is that the result was a draw, but I 
may be giving myself a little the best of it. 
It is most often the loser who is bitter and 
filled with resentment and vengeance, and I 
remember distinctly that I was sore in mind 
as well as in body. 


“WAIT TILL NEXT TIME” 


When I got home I went about muttering 
threats of what I was going to do to my op- 
ponent when next we met, and it must have 
been that my vocabulary had been partially, 
at least, acquired from ‘he older boys at 
school who thought profanity a sign of mane 
hood. 

My mother didn’t seem to be paying any 
particular attention and went on about her 
work in her usual serene manner. I was 
surprised, however, the next day when we 
were out in the country on a family picnic 
and she called me aside. “Louis, come here 
& moment. I want to show you something,” 
she said. 

Now that part of the country near New 
Brunswick, Canada, is in a beautiful valley, 
with tall, rugged mountains towering on all 
sides, perfect for echoes. My mother took me 
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over to a little clearing that faced the moun- 
tain wall. 

“Now, Louis, say what I heard you say 
yesterday.” 

I began to feel embarrassed. 

“But I don’t remember saying anything 
wrong,” I protested weakly. 

My mother was never one to dodge an issue. 


“SAY IT NOW” 


“I do,” she replied. “You said, ‘Damn 
you.’” 

I had to nod. I could keep nothing from 
my “nother and she knew it. 

“Yes, I remember now.” 

She touched my arm gently. 

“Say it now,” she commanded. 

I repeated it, as quietly as I could. 

The words rolled back with startling vol- 
ume in the echo. 

My mother smiled patiently. 

“Louder, son. Say it louder. Whatever 
you say, you must be willing to say as loud 
as you can, to shout it for all to hear.” 

I didn’t want to do this very much. But 
it did not occur to me to disobey my mother. 
Gentle as she was, she carried the authority 
vested in her by God where her children 
were concerned. So I faced the mountains 
and shouted at the top of my lungs, “Damn 
you.” 

Right back it came, like thunder. Like a 
voice from heaven it denounced me. 


“THAT'S THE WAY LIFE IS” 


“Now,” said my mother, “try it another 
way. Say ‘Bless you’ instead.” 

I took a long breath and yelled, “Bless 
you.” 

Back came the benediction, “Bless you,” 
strong, clear, welcome. 

“Which do you prefer, my son?” my 
mother said. “It’s entirely up to you. 

“That is the way life is. It always returns 
to us what we say to it. If you shout at it 
and at your fellow man, ‘damn you,’ life 
and your fellow man will shout it right back 
at you. If you say to life, to humanity, 
‘bless you,’ then your life will be an echo 
of those words, ‘bless you.’ 

“Choose ye whom ye shall serve, Louis. 
You have that choice. As long as you live 
you will have your choice. Every day, al- 
most every hour, in some way a choice will 
be presented to you.” 

At that moment, though, of course, I was 
impressed by the amazing illustration (and 
sometimes later sneaked out to that spot 
to see if I could change the law and get the 
echo to come out wrong, though it never 
did), I don't suppose I realized that my 
mother had given me a light, a moment of 
true inspiration. Like every human being, 
I have sneaked up on life at times and tried 
to see if I couldn't break the law of the 
echo, but I have never succeeded, not once. 





Dixie: the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS /~7 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, within 
the past few years the South has come 
to be recognized by the Nation as a new 
industrial and commercial frontier. 

Following World War II the young 
people of the South caught a new vision. 
Thousands of them came to the realiza- 
tion that there was no excuse for a land 
so endowed by nature with raw mate- 
rials and good climate to be regarded as 
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an economic problem of this great Nation 
of ours. 

In a thousand communities they went 
to work to do something about it. They 
organized chambers of commerce, indus- 
trial committees, improvement associa- 
tions, and a hundred others, all of which 
are pursuing the general goal of raising 
the level of living by creating new eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

This new economic opportunity is 
breaking the shackles of the one-crop 
system; it is eliminating farm and urban 
tenancy; it is providing purchasing pow- 
er and markets such as the South has 
not known before. 

The job is just started. 

The creation of new economic oppor- 
tunity in the South must go forward for 
another 50 years, in order that we attain 
the levels that our resources and our 
peopie justify. 

As proof that Dixie is surging forward, 
I include an article, Our New Frontier Is 
Dixie, by Howard Stephenson, which ap- 
peared in the October 1951 issue of the 
American Legion magazine: 

Our New Frontier Is Drxre 
(By Howard Stephenson) 

Tobacco Road has been closed for repairs. 
The sharecropper and his family, who lived 
on black-eyed peas, beans, and sowbelly, and 
sat in rocking chairs in front of a rickety 
shanty, singing mournful hillbilly songs all 
the live-long day, would be hard to find in 
Dixie today. 

On industrial missions, traveling from 
Miami to New Orleans, from Houston to 
Richmond, from Memphis to Atlanta and 
Asheville, this reporter has eye-witnessed a 
smail part of a significant economic revo- 
lution. 

You could call it evolution instead, but 
it has happened with such dramatic swift- 
ness and on such a tremendous scale as to 
teke your breath away. 

Natchez, Miss., for example, a symbol of 
the Old South asleep in its memories, still 
is fragrant with magnolia blossoms. But it 
aiso has a $2,000,000 rayon-mill project, and 
two other 83,000,000 factories, all postwar. 
You'll find similar fabulous developments 
right through the South. You'll also find it 
the land of opportunity for small-business 
ventures. 

Birminghem is throwing down its iron 
glove to challenge Pittsburgh as the Nation’s 
steel center. Long a big producer, it is not 
only building tremendous new capacity, but 
developing important research and techno- 
logical projects. At Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Woodward, Ala., low-grade hematite ore is 
being put through new beneficiation proc- 
esses to produce impressive output of pig 
iron, and Alabama coal feeds the big steel 
hearths. Atlanta's steel industry also is up 
and coming with a big 3-year program of 
expansion and modernization. Southern 
steel capacity increase of 2,000,000 tons a year 
is under way. 

This is attracting auto, electrical, and 
other fabricating plants on a huge scale. 
Last year the South set postwar records with 
$8641,009,000 worth of auto parts, $447,000,000 
airplanes, and $254,000,000 in ships, all big 
users of steel. 

Impetus to this growth is promised by a 
revolutionary underground experiment be- 
ing carried on at Gorgas, Ala., whereby coal 
is turned into fuel gas without being mined. 
The pattern of basic world industry could 
be changed by this research, originated by 
the Alabama Power Co. and the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 

What has brought about the South’s new 
industrial and agricultural revolution? It 
is rather obvious to point to the hard money 
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pouring in at the rate of up to a billion a 
year, but that does show that American 
industry has at last moved to develop this 
long-neglected section. 

The plants they're building are supermod- 
ern as a rule, comfortable to work in, air- 
conditioned, light-controlled, with the finest 
and most efficient machinery. The manage- 
ments are instituting worker-training pro- 
grams, recreational, hospitalization, and pen- 
sion plans, and all the other social bencfits 
of progressive industry elsewhere. 

Down South when they say that money 
grows on trees, they mean it. Ten years ago 
southern newspapers were printed on Cana- 
dian newsprint paper. Now the South pro- 
duces enough for its own needs and far be- 

yond. The man primarily responsible was 
the late Dr. Charles H. Herty. Working in 
a makeshift laboratory in Savannah, he 
discovered that harmful chemical in south- 
ern pine were not present in freshly felled 
trees. This gave the clue to a giant new in- 
dustry in the forests. 

A committee of citizens of Talladega Coun- 
ty, Ala., faced with the problems of con- 
verting excess war plants, studied the pos- 
sibilities in pulp and paper production. A 
new $32,000,000 mill at Coosa Pines, put into 
production in 1949, now turns out 300 tons 
of newsprint daily and provide 2,000 steady 
jobs. Other big paper plants are scheduled 
for Rome and Valdosta in Georgia, Yule, 
Perry, and Jacksonville, Fila. 

Sawdust chemically treated to make ani- 
mal food, perfume and synthetics from old 
stumps, wood waste turned into wallboard, 
a sawdust-mulched soil for gardening—these 
are some of the new wonders being developed 
from southern forests. Scientists have even 
discovered a way to make nature work faster 
in producing turpentine. 

The industry, looking to its future, is 
planting 60,000,000 new trees a year. 

While to southern industry the climate 
means little snow, low heating costs, and 
fewer absentee workers, to the farmer it 
means year-round crops, such as the John- 
son grass that has supplanted cotton, and 
provides hay and grazing for sleek herds of 
fine cattle, with no drought seasons. 

Southern cattle used to be scoffed at as 
bundles of hair, hide, hoofs, and horns, but 
not so today. There are 30,000,000 of them, 
as compared to 18,000,000 20 years ago, and 
while they've flourished, mechanized farming 
has pushed half the southern mules off the 
map. . 

Bovine population figures don't begin to 
teil the story of the improvement in southern 
beef cattle. This has been due to three ma- 
jor factors: Eradication of the cattle tick, 
fencing of the land, and better quality of 
herds. Florida, for example, is importing 
some 2,500 good bulls a year and now has 
over a million beef cattle, with almost 600 
registered herds, meking that State the 
leader in the industry in the Southeast, and 
twelfth in the Nation. It brings in more 
than $30,000,000 a year. 

A cow that can sweat like a horse is the 
heroine of Dixie’s new dairy industry, which 
bids fair to swing America’s milk pail from 
the northern rim of States to the deep 
South. Cross-breeding of Brahma bulls 
from India with Guernseys and other starnd- 
ard strains results in a new kind of Bossy, 
who moos like any other cow, gives gener- 
ously of a rich butterfat-content milk—- 
and doesn't droop in hot weather, because 
she daintily perspires, which ordinary cows 
can't do. 

Last year one dairy outfit alone bought a 
million gallons of milk a week from southern 
farmers, from Florida to Louisiana, with no 
let-up in July and August, when most cows 
go on vacation. Demand for the air-condi- 
tioned milk cows is so strong that Papa 
Brahma can’t travel fast enough to accept 
all the invitations tendered to him. So arti- 
ficial insemination is prevalent through the 





South, and the calf birth rate is beating all 
records. 

Now southern scientists are developing a 

frozen milk concentrate that you can keep 
in the refrigerator like cans of frozen orange 
juice. If it works out, southern dairymen 
whoop, they'll take the national market like 

Lee tock John Brown. 

Meanwhile milk consumption has soared 
throughout the South, which means health- 
ier babies, and there’s a rump roast on the 
table for Sunday dinner in homes where beet 
had never even been tasted. 

Speaking of orange juice, the way Florida's 
citrus fruit industry hit the jackpot is a 
classic of American enterprise in scientific 
research. Only a few years ago normal an- 
nual production of oranges exceeded de- 
mand. Prices were low and you could buy a 
citrus grove for about the price of vacant 
land. 

Then, according to H. M. Conway, Jr., di- 
rector of the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, “as a result of experiments 
conducted in the early 1940's, there was 
developed the method for canning and mar- 
keting the frozen concentrate which tastes 
just as good as the juice from fresh fruit. 
The mthod was first used in 1946. Public 
acceptance was instantaneous and produc- 
tion skyrocketed to over 25,000,000 gallons 
annually—the equivalent of more oranges 
than all Florida grew in 1929.” 

But neither climate nor money from out- 
side can explain the South’s new spirit. 
World War II marked the turning point. 
Southern GI's had seen not only most parts 
of the world, but in particular most other 
parts of the United States of America. They 
were changed men, no longer to be satis- 
fied with second best. When they came 
home, two ways were open to them—either 
to move elsewhere, or to make over their 
homeland. 

Take one example of a southerner who 
decided to change his world. George McLean, 
of Tupelo, Miss., discharged from the Navy 
in 1945, resumed his job as editor of the 
Daily Journal in his home town. He or- 
ganized the Rural Community Development 
Council, operating in three counties. So far 
about 10,000 persons, in 16 white and 6 col- 
ored communities, have taken part in an 
extensive local development that has raised, 
and some say doubled, living standards. 

No help was asked from Washington, 
thank you just the same. Local business- 
men contribute $30,000 a year. A wholesale 
grocer gives $500, a furniture dealer the 
same, and soon. In 1 year 2,139 white fami- 
lies reported they had made improvements, 
such as terracing fields, painting houses, 
buying breeded cattle, using artificial in- 
semination for better livestock, etc. 

Pastures are seeded in dallas grass, crim- 
son clover, and lespedeza. These are cover 
crops, in contrast with the furrow crops 
which for over a century denuded southern 
soil and permitted erosion to rob it per- 
manently of the food which plants need 
to live. Timber is cut selectively, to pre- 
serve woodlands. Farm homes are equipped 
with such things as water heaters and home 
freezer units. Now delegations are being 
sent from all over the map, as far away as 
Michigan and Cuba, to study the plan. 

In North Carolina young blood in the post- 
war legislature brought about what is now 
called the schoolhouse revolution, a build- 
ing program to the tune of $50,000,000 in 
State funds, to which local communities 
have added $75,000,000 of their own, in 1 

year. Much obliged, Uncie, but these folks 
provide their own welfare state, and pay 
direct taxes, so they won’t need Federal 
funds to educate the 300,000 children who'll 
have 10,000 new classrooms. Colored chil- 
dren, though segregated, get the same kind 
of buildings as white, and colored teachers 
average even higher pay. 

Southern cities are impressive to the visi- 
tor familiar with their appearance 10 years 
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or so ago. Main Street has had its face 
lifted, with new modern store fronts of por- 
celain enamel, glass, and plastics. Substan- 
tial steel, timber, and concrete frame build- 
ings have replaced picturesque but tumble- 
down old structures. But it’s in the 
countryside and in the small towns that the 
contrast shows most vividly. 

There you see crews at work tearing down 
fences that used to hem in the tiny one- 
family patches of land where impoverished 
share croppers lived in huts and hovels, 
barely raising enough to feed their children. 
The shacks, many not fit for humans, are 
likewise being demolished. This land is 
needed for cattle raising and diversified sci- 
entific farming. 

Some of the men who used to live here 
work with the reconstruction crews. Others 
stay on the land, no longer on a starving 
share basis, but at respectable wages. Thou- 
sands of tenant farmers have moved into 
modern, prefabricated homes built mostly 
in small towns which have one or two in- 
dustries. 

This is the real, down-deep evidence of 
what is happening in Dixie. It’s easier to 
understand than tables of statistics, though 
every village has its chamber of commerce 
or similar business promotion agency, and 
the men who run those organizations will 
rattle off figures till you're dizzy. 

The thing that hits you hardest, walking 
around the Court House Square of a typical 
southern town, is that the town itself seems 
to have come alive. Drop into the hard- 
ware store, for instance, on a Saturday morn- 
ing. It’s as brisk as a New York City bar- 
gain basement. Clerks don’t slouch. Mer- 
chandise is arranged in open-display 
counters. One section of floor space is de- 
voted to refrigerators, milk-separators, 
kitchen ranges, and other gas and electric 
appliances. A home economist is demon- 
strating to a group of housewives an im- 
proved method of canning. 

Out back, the old jumble of discarded junk 
and trash has been cleaned out. A factory 
representative is showing a dozen men and 
big boys in overalls how to use a small weld- 
ing unit for machinery repairs. 

This hardware store is a school, though 
neither teachers nor pupils think of it that 
way. The ex-share cropper and his wife are 
learning how to do things in a new way. 
Incidentally, the store has a dozen clerks 
instead of two or three. The new ones are 
recruited from farm families, trained on 
the job and paid livable wages. 

While you hear much about jobs in in- 
dustry, of which there are hundreds avail- 
able, it takes a personal visit to realize that 
some of the biggest opportunities in South- 
ern towns and cities are in retail and service 
businesses. 

The three spick-and-span barber shops on 
the Court House Square are busy, just from 
the plain fact that menfolks don’t cut their 
own hair any more. Sounds trivial, per- 
haps, but it means jobs. Just as impor- 
tant, it indicates a new self-respect, a new 
feeling of human dignity. 

Women who had never entered a beauty 
shop in their lives become regular patrons, 
especially younger women. Many hold fac- 
tory jobs, mingle with well-dressed folk at 
work, church, Legion dances and social af- 
fairs. They ‘want to belong. 

They're not rich by any means, in fact 
the average worker and his wife have to 
watch the pennies pretty closely. Inflation 
is no more a stranger in the South than 
anywhere else in the United States. But 
just a decent, respectable mode of life is 
now possible to countless families who used 
to be referred to as “marginal.” 

What about those who stayed on the 
land? The South’s farm income, for one 
thing, increased 26 percent in the past year 
alone. Farm workers got a share of that, 
A practical test of the prosperity of an ag- 
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ricultural area is the use of electricity. In 
North Carolina today only 2 farms in 10 
are without electric power and in Georgia 
only 1 in 20. These electrified farms are 
what keep the small towns so busy. 

The typical southern town needs carpen- 
ters, brick-masons, plumbers, plasterers, and 
other building tradesmen, too, Young pro- 
fessional men, such as lawyers, accountants, 
pharmacists, hotel managers, and engineers 
aren't finding it necessary to move to some 
big city for a profitable career. For example, 
70 percent of recent Georgia Tech graduates 
are remaining in the South, and over half 
in the State. 

And doctors, dentists and nurses There 
the picture isn’t so bright, except from the 
standpoint of employment opportunities. 
The South has been depleted of much- 
needed medical care, by the demands of 
military service. In some rural communi- 
ties in Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
there is not one single medical man avail- 
able near enough for emergency calls. Civic 
leaders of the South are hopeful of getting 
medical care on a par with the rest of 
America, but they're still far from the goal. 
One good sign is the 43 new hospitals in- 
cluded in North Carolina’s building pro- 
gram, but other States desperately need 
similar projects. 

The South has four main natural divi- 
sions, the coastal lands, the Piedmont pla- 
teau, the mountains and the black belt 
where cotton formerly was king. They call 
the black belt the Middle South nowadays, 
and a combined promotional campaign car- 
ried on by Louisiana, Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas interests has had tremendous na- 
tional impact. Oil and natural gas, together 
with rich timberlands and the fast-moving 
meat-packing industry, are being developed. 

It is in this region that the process for 
“squeezing” natural gas to yield gasoline 
and other liquids valuable in industry has 
made great strides in the past 5 years. 
There’s lots of gas available, about thirty 
trillion cubic feet of it. Over 350 commu- 
nities in the three States are connected by 
a network of pipelines for home and indus- 
trial gas uses. Oil and chemical industries 
are building huge plants, tapping and trans- 
forming part of the two and a half billion 
barrels of “black gold” reserves into useful 
products. 

Alabama, with its important steel indus- 
try centering in Birmingham, is expanding 
into chemical and pulpwood industries. 
Stretching eastward from Birmingham to 
Virginia and the Carolinas, the rich Pied- 
mont section is dotted with towns and vil- 
lages where small factories, employing from 
fifty to a few hundred persons, are proving 
that there is room in the South for resource- 
ful enterprise. 

Gainesville, Ga., is the home of an in- 
dustry of this type. It’s the poultry center 
of the South, with an output of around 
$60,000,000 a year. A prime mover in 
Gainesville’s prosperity is Jesse D. Jewel, 
who turned a failing chickenfeed business 
into a “chicken dinner” factory and made 
a fortune. Chickens leave the Jewel plant 
in attractive boxes, ready to cook. 

Another resourceful Georgian is Ed 
Stevens, who put his town of 3,800, Dawson, 
onthe map. Stevens’ claim to fame is the de- 
velopment of a better way to make peanut 
butter stick together. He went about it 
scientifically, by hiring the Southern Re- 
search Institute of Birmingham to experi- 
ment on the problem. Two years later they 
had the answer, and today Stevens’ assembly 
line delivers two jars of homogenized peanut 
butter per second. He’s the world's largest 
producer of the “goober goo,” and considers 
Dawson, Ga., the finest spot on earth. As it 
happens, Dawson is the home town of Na- 
tional Commander Er! Cocke, Jr., himself an 
important figure in the Georgia industrial 
upsurge. 
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With $1,000 cash and faith in an idea, Wil- 
liam Wilkerson, of Atlanta gave still another 
demonstration of Dixie ingenuity. He was 
told by a cobbler that the shoe business 
needed a machine that would drive nails au- 
tomatically. Not being an inventor himself, 
Wilkerson hunted up a machinist friend, J. L. 
Moore, and worked with him through one 
failure after another. What they didn't 
know was that the shoe industry's best re- 
searchers had been beating their brains on 
the same problem for years. Not being aware 
of the impossibility of the idea, the two men 
toiled for nearly 2 years, then they had it. 
They later applied the same principle to a 
furniture and toy nailer, thus opening a 
much enlarged national market. 

All over the southland, men like Wilker- 
son, Stevens, and Jewel are applying the 
principles of courage and resourcefulness to 
small-business enterprises. Their total vol- 
ume may not stack up with the billion-dol- 
lar concerns, but there are a lot of them and 
they have found in the South financial in- 
dependence, a new spirit of encouragement, 
and oh, yes, that climate! 





Disqualification of Certain Officers and 
Employees of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES ‘ 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the recent disclosures 
about the activities of Mr. Joseph Nunan 
and other former Government employees 
who have resigned from the Govern- 
ment service in order to represent pri- 
vate employers in matters pending be- 
fore their former agencies, I ask consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp at this time an article I wrote 
for the American magazine 2 years ago, 
April 1950, in which I exposed this whole 
practice and called for legislation to pre- 
vent it. The article is entitled “Govern- 
ment Grads Get Juicy Jobs.” 

At about the same time I introduced 
a bill which would have prohibited such 
persons from representing private em- 
ployers before their former agencies for 
a 2-year period after leaving the Gov- 
ernment service. It is important to note 
that if my bill had been enacted, it 
would have absolutely prevented these 
scandals from arising. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 
a copy of my bill, S. 558 of the Eighty- 
second Congress, which is identical with 
Senate bill, which I introduced in the 
Eighty-first Congress on April 4, 1950, 
about 2 years ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
and bill were orjered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From American Magazine of April 1950] 
GOVERNMENT GraDs Get Juicy Joss 
(By HucH Butter, United States Senator 
from Nebraska) 


(How to make a lot of money: Go to work 
for Uncle Sam, learn the ropes, make friends, 
then “graduate” and hire out at a fat fee 
to a private business which wants inside 
contacts in Washington. This old gradism 
invites skulduggery, says Senator BUTLER, 
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and must be stopped before it undermines 
confidence in our Government.) 

A few months ago there was a great pub- 
lic outcry when Senate investigators uncov- 
ered facts about Washington's 5-percenter 
fix-it men. In coming weeks you'll hear an- 
other great outcry as Senate investigators 
expose to light Washington's lobbyists. 

Both of these investigations are worth 
while, but they don't even touch a situa- 
tion that is giving us increasing concern. 
I'm referring to the old grads of Government 
who go out and get fancy fees and salaries 
for representing private firms before the very 
same agencies they used to dominate, and 
with which they still have pull or influence. 
Many of these are ex-New Dealers now seek- 
ing to feather their nests. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong with a 
Government official putting his experience 
to work in private industry at a higher sal- 
ary, any more than it is wrong for the Federal 
Government to hire industrial experts from 
private industry. 

There is a real danger, however, in the 
t-mptations that exist for abuses that would 
und‘rmine the public’s confidence in our 
Government. The situation offers an invi- 
tation to skulduggery. Already there have 
been instances which, on the face of them, 
have caused enough conce.n to justify con- 
gressional invest gations. I believe it im- 
portant that Congress erect curbs which will 
make the possibility of any improper prac- 
tices impossible. 

In recent years we have had a great in- 
crease in the number of alumni coming 
back to the Government to roost. Among 
them we have some big-name admirals and 
generals who used to buy armament but are 
now on the selling side, with inside con- 
tacts. We have the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation examiner, E. Merl Young, who 
joined in recommending a $10,000,000 loan 
to the house-building firm Lustron, when 
the records showed it was a pretty poor 
risk, and then quitting to work as vice presi- 
dent of Lustron at twice his Government 
salary. 

Likewise, it is reported that a former offi- 
cial, Thomas Corcoran, who was a confidant 
and adviser of President Roosevelt, collected 
& $100,000 fee for introducing the indus- 
trialist, Henry Kaiser, to key people inside 
Government. We have another former offi- 
cial, the oil man, James A. Moffett (who 
has been in and out of Government in var- 
ious capacities), being awarded a $1,150,- 
000 fee for using his influence on Govern- 
ment Officials to swing an international oil 
deal. (That award is still being fought in 
the courts.) 

This whole b.siness of the activities of 
former officeholders badly needs airing. I 
propose to do it, in detail, here. 

A few of these ex-officeholders are actually 
registered as lobbyists. Others hold top jobs 
with corporations that feel in need of a 
man with inside contacts in Washington. 
But most of them are simply expensive law- 
yers who hire out to private clients. Some 
of them start with a fee as high as $10,000. 
In Washington the average lawyer makes 
$14,000 a year, which is twice the national 
average. Most of the city’s highest-priced 
lawyers are ex-Government Officials. 

The problem of the old grads has reached 
serious proportions only in the last few years, 
because it is only in recent years that the 
Federal Governinent has become so gigantic 

and so powerful in our everyday lives. 

Federal officials today spend tens of bil- 
lions of dollars, and they take tens of bil- 
lions away from us in taxes. They let con- 
tracts for multi-million-dollar projects; they 
issue tremendously valuable franchises and 
licenses; they police entire industries; they 
make vast tax refunds and loans; they con- 
trol the supply of scarce goods. 
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When a company hires an old grad who 
knows the ropes around a Government 
agency having power to benefit the com- 
pany, it can often gain a tremendous ad- 
vantage over its competitors. Recently a 
housing contractor in my State complained 
that the big loans made by Federal housing 
agencies for housing developments contin- 
ually go to companies which have ex-hous- 
ing officials on their payrolls. The small- 
business man who can’t afford these high- 
priced men, he said, is left out more and 
more from Government contracts. 

The old grad not only has friends still in 
office, but in many instances those friends 
are indebted to him for their jobs. Charles 
R. Denny quit the chairmanship of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for a re- 
ported $50,000-a-year job as general counsel 
for the National Broadcasting Co., which is 
policed by FCC. He still has good friends, 
however, on the Commission, which makes 
many decisions affecting the destiny of NBC. 

I am not implying that in this instance 
there was anything improper. Mr. Denny 
is a widely admired young man. But I do 
feel that, in general, situations such as this 
should be avoided. It is the possibilities in 
the situation that disturb me. 

Even before an official leaves the Govern- 
ment, the public’s interest may become 
threatened. Being only human, the official 
who begins toying with the idea of quitting 
and getting private employment, may be 
tempted to woo possible employers with his 
decisions. 

Furthermore, an ex-official can give his 
clients an unfair advantage just by his inti- 
mate knowledge of the inner workings of his 
old agency. Here in Washington there is a 
quip that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
offers a free postgraduate course for training 
tax experts. If you want to make a for- 
tune as a tax expert for big corporations or 
millionaires, the first thing you should do is 
spend a year or two inside the Bureau. This 
practice is not in itself reprehensible. But 
it can be the source of abuse which in the 
long run could cost the Government mil- 
lions of dolla. ; in revenue and create serious 
inequities in tax treatment that would bring 
resentment against the Government. 

A former high official of the Treasury, G. C. 
Hanna, recently stated: “A constant stream 
of employees of the Treasury Department, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
leave the service, only to appear next day as 
the representatives of interests adverse to 
the Government. * * * Most of the 
prominent tax lawyers and accountants in 
Washington * * ®* are former Treasury 
employees.” 

A tax expert schooled inside the Bureau, 
Mr. Hanna pointed out, knows exactly how 
each key official there approaches every 
angle of a tax case, and often prepares his 
Own case accordingly. He knows, for exam- 
ple, which officials take a tolerant view to- 
ward claims of depreciation and which take 
a stern view. 

It’s not just the small-fry lawyers and 
accountants who quit Internal Revenue to 
set themselves up as tax experts. One of the 
most famous Washington law firms doing a 
big tax business is Wenchel, Tannenbaum 
& Nunan. The Wenchel of that firm used 
to be chief counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The Nunan is Joe Nunan, Jr., 
the former Commissioner, himself. They left 
the Government together. 

One of the most distu?bing centers of “old 

” has been in the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation, which lends millions of 
dollars to private companies. A Senate inves- 
tigation found that in RFC more than a 
dozen first-ranking officials had quit to take 
jobs with companies that had borrowed large 
sums. Frequently these officials, while still 
at RFC, had played an important part in 
authorizing the loans for their future em- 











ployers. Their actions were perfectly legal 
under our present laws. But in some of the 
cases the circumstances were, to my mind, 
highly di-turbing. 

As manager of Boston's RFC agency, John 
Hagerty strongly urged that a $9,000,000 loan 
be granted to the Waltham Watch Co. His 
letter of recommendation was 25 pages long. 
During the negotiations Hagerty also con- 
tended that Waltham needed to get in some 
hard-boiled realists to run the show. Spe- 
cifically, he thought they should spend 
$40,000 for a competent president. 

While the loan was still pending, Waltham 
invited him to take the presidency. He no- 
tified both Waltham and RFC he would ac- 
cept, provided the loan went through. It 
did, at $6,000,000. In a few days Hagerty, 
who was getting $10,000 at RFC, quit to go 
to V’altham at a starting salary of $30,000, 
with promise of substantial raises. He took 
along his No. 1 aide at the Boston agency. 

In another case, Sterling Foster, Chief of 
RFC’s Loan Operations Division, recom- 
mended a $450,000 loan to the Plywood- 
Plastics Corp., of Hampton, S. C., after an 
On-the-spot inspection. Mr. Foster was 
without any notable experience as an indus- 
trial manager, but at a congressional hearing 
it was disclosed that after the loan went 
through, he turned up as president of Ply- 
wood-Plastics in a deal that promised to pay 
him 830,000 to $40,000 a year. (At RFC he 
had been getting $10,330.) 

I do not think—and am not suggesting— 
that Mr. Hagerty and Mr. Foster got their 
jobs as payment for helping clear the loans, 
but I believe their hiring was certainly con- 
trary to public interest. Theoretically, at 
least, they would be in a position to be help- 
ful if and when their companies needed fur- 
ther RFC financing. 

The most serious of the RFC deals, to my 
mind, involves the four RFC men who joined 
the top management of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad when it was $80,000,000 in debt to 
RFC (Uncle Sam). Stewart McDonald went 
in as director and chairman, Russell L. Snod- 
grass went as vice president, Cassius M. Clay 
went as solicitor, and F. L. Baukhages went 
as executive assistant in charge of finance. 

Not long after they joined the B. & O., the 
expiration date of the RFC’s $80,000,000 loan 
approached. The railroad’s management de- 
cided upon a strategy that would permit the 
company to escape paying or reducing the 
loan at that time. The officials decided to 
reorganize in the courts. But to persuade 
the courts that they were in a desperate fix, 
they needed a letter from the RFC demand- 
ing that the B. & O. pay up. 

The record of congressional hearings shows 
that Mr. Snodgrass admitted composing two 
drafts of such a letter, which he sent to his 
old colleagues back at RFC. Using these 
drafts as a basis, they, in turn, prepared a 
letter on RFC stationery, and sent it back to 
him. Later, this letter was used in court as 
a basis for winning a reorganization. 

As a result of such maneuvers as this, Mr. 
Clay quit as the B. & O. solicitor rather than 
take part in them. The upshot of the ma- 
neuvers, as Mr. Clay pointed out to Senate 
investigators, is this: “The RFC is left hold- 
ing the bag of a frozen loan of $80,000,000, 
which does not mature until 1965.” Since 
the reorganization, this debt to the RFC has 
been only slightly reduced. 

The significance to me of the B. & O. story 
is this: Of all the railroads borrowing from 
RFC, the B. & O. is the only important one I 
know of that has not promptly liquidated or 
greatly reduced its debt. Yet, when we 
questioned an RFC official about the ethics of 
permitting the RFC’s old grads to take jobs 
with borrowers, he was blind to any danger 
im this admittedly legal practice. To people 
in RFC it is just a case, apparently, of local 
boy makes good. 




















































































After my eyes were opened by the RFC 


situation I began looking around the Govern- 


ment for other evidences of “old gradism.” 
In many places I found evidence justifying 
public concern. W? should watch particu- 
larly for situations that may develop in the 
regulatory agencies charged with policing 
private industries, such as the Securities 
Exchange Commission. 

In 1933, when the Utility Holding Company 
Act was passed, the giant holding company, 
United Corporation, was ordered to reorgan- 
ize. Toduy, 17 years later, United is still go- 
ing through the motions of trying to “come 
ply,” under the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission’s supervision. How can you account 
for this 17-year delay in complying? Has 
it anything to do with the fact that two of 
United’s top executives aré former top offi- 
cials of SEC? These are questions which 
should be answered in the public interest. 

A few weeks ago our Senate Banking and 
Currency Committce was considering the 
nomination of Edward McCormick to be an 
SEC commissioner. Mr. McCormick has 
made a career of the SEC, has been around 15 
years. For the committee's enlightenment, 
Senator Dovuctas asked him to name some of 
the former SEC commissioners and top offi- 
cials who now appear before SEC in behalf 
of private clients. 

Within a few minutes McCormick named 
nine of them. 

McCormick confirmed that these exleaders 
of SEC not only appeared formally, but also 
confer very often informally with their old 
colleagues on cases involving their private 
clients. 

Probably the agency most afflicted in its 
operations by desertions to private industry 
is the Federal Communications Commission, 
which regulates the television and radio in- 
dustry. This industry is now going through 
a period of convulsive change, with compa- 
nies rising and declining as a result of deci- 
sions FCC has to make. FCC’s commission- 
ers seem to be lured into private jobs in the 
communications industry faster than they 
can be broken in. Paul Porter, former FCC 
chairman, for example, now is actively press- 
ing the cases of powerful private clients be- 
fore the Commission. 

Two years ago at a convention of industry 
and Government Officials at the seaside re- 
sort, Atlantic City, it was reported that FCC 
chairman Denny, who was attending, was 
dickering with NBC people about a job. Four 
days later he confirmed that he was going 
to NBC. A Washington newspaper announ- 
ced: “We think it regrettable that he is to 
join one of the corporations which until 
now it has been his business to regulate.” 

Another radio commissioner who became 
an old grad, Harold A. Lafount, set himself 
up as a “radio adviser and counsel” in 
Washington. His ability in getting FCC 
approval for stations he represented—and 
in helping get the FCC to overlook some 
activities involving one of his clients—be- 
came the subject of a Senatorial investiga- 
tion. 

I will mention just two of the other regu- 
latory agencies where there have been con- 
spicuous examples of alumni coming back to 
roost: 

The Civil Aeronautics Board: When James 
M. Landis, formerly dean of Harvard Law 
School, failed to he reappointed CAB chair-: 
man last year, he and two other men formed 
the law firm, Landis, Gewirtz & Maclay. 
Mr. Gewirtz had been executive assistant to 
Landis at CAB and Mr. Maclay had been gen- 
eral counsel at CAB. The firm has been rep- 
resenting private aviation groups before CAB. 

The Maritime Commission: Bon Geaslin 
used to be general counsel for the Maritime 
Commission. Now he is a registered lobby- 
ist for the Waterman Steamship Corp., which 
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is involved in many transactions that come 
under the Commission's scrutiny. 

In the regular United States departments 
under Cabinet-rank Secretaries, the situa- 
tions I’ve encountered that offer the most 
possibilities for abuse occur in the Agricul- 
ture Department, or more particularly in its 
sugar branch. 

During 1947, at about the time the present 
Sugar Act was being acted upon by Congress, 
Robert Shields quit his job as Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture and went to 
work for the United States Beet Sugar As- 
sociation at a reputed salary of $40,000. He 
took along with him another official of the 
department, H. B. Boyd. Mr. Shields is cred- 
ited with taking an active part in drafting 
the Sugar Act, which was very favorable to 
the sugar interests. 

Today, Old Grads Shields and Boyd are 
still registered lobbyists for the beet-sugar 
interests. Two successive heads of the Su- 
gar Branch of the Department of Agriculture, 
incidentally, have gone to work for the great 
California-Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co. 
One of the men, Earl Wilson, is reportedly 
drawing $50,000 a year. 

I am not suggesting there was anything 
illegal or even unethical in the actions of 
any of these men. But I don't believe the 
situation is healthy or in the public interest. 

Many of the big brass of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are following the example of 
civilian bureaucrats in leaving their service 
niches for private jobs where they undoubt- 
edly could, if they wished, be influential in 
swinging armament contracts to their new 
employers or effecting policy decisions of 
vital interest to their employers. 

Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols left the War 
Department’s General Staff to become a lob- 
byist for the Aircraft Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Last April he had a chance to go 
on the board of directors of Northrup Air- 
craft, Inc., which seeks defense contracts. 
Therefore, he announced he was turning 
over his aircraft industries lobbying job to 
Admiral DeWitt Clinton Ramsey. Admiral 
Ramsey was commander in chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, and used to be chief of the Naval 
Bureau of Aeronautics. There is, of course, 
nothing reprehensible in a former high officer 
becoming a lobbyist for airplane manufac- 
turers, but it is a situation that could easily 
be abused. 

One of the great air commanders of World 
War II was Lt. Gen. Ira Eaker. He quit as 
deputy commander of the Army Air Forces 
to go to the Hughes Tool Co., of Houston, 
Tex., owned by the famed plane manufac- 
turer, Howard Hughes. One newspaper at 
the time said: “He will be sorely missed in 
the high councils of security.” 

Here are three other examples of high 
Armed Force officials going to civilian jobs 
where they could conceivably use their in- 
fluence or inside knowledge to advantage: 

Gen. Harry Ingles, former chief signal of- 
ficer, is now a top executive of RCA, which 
manufactures a large amount of Signal Corps 
equipment. 

Maj. Gen. William N. Porter, former chief 
of the Chemical Warfare Service, went to 
work for the Chemical Construction Co. 

Admiral Andrew F. Carter, who was head 
of the Army-Navy Petroleum Board and who 
made surveys of the oil situation in Arabia 
for the Government, has left the Navy to 
work for a subsidiary of the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co., which sells oil to the Navy. 

Some of my own congressional colleagues 
have gone over to the other side by becom- 
ing lobbyists. At present, some 36 former 
Congressmen are lobbying. They include 
some distinguished men. Clifton A. Wood- 
rum quit the House to become a registered 
lobbyist for fertilizer jnterests at a reported 
salary of $36,000. Robert Ramspeck, House 
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majority whip, quit to become a $25,000-a- 
year lobbyist for the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

Many of the Congressmen who volun- 
tarily quit Congress did so before the gen- 
eral pay raises went into effect for Govern- 
ment officials. The raises eliminate at least 
some of the glaring inequities of Govern- 
ment pay scales, 

The larger problem is what to do about 
the far more numerous old grads of execu- 
tive agencies and departments. At present, 
we have very little protection against the 
constant temptation to put their influence 
to work against the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment and its people. 

It is true that the United States code for- 
bids an ex-employee to press a claim against 
the Government for 2 years after leaving 
on any metter that was pending while he 
was still there. However, this law applies 
to claims only—and claims that had been 
pending white he was still in office. The 
law is too narrow and weak to do much 
good. 

few agencies and departments have ad- 
ministrative rules against ex-employees rep- 
resenting private clients before them for pe- 
riods ranging from 6 months to 2 years. But 
since these are administrative rules, they can 
easily be set asice. 

Some stringent curbs, I feel, are needed. 
But what? It is difficult to draw a line that 
will not hinder the legitimate rights of Fed- 
eral officials to capitalize on thir best talents 
if they choose to leave the Government. Nor 
is it fair to penalize those businessmen who 
often, at great financial sacrifice, have served 
the Government temporarily. On their re- 
turn to private enterprise they should not be 
handicapped by their service. But, on the 
other hand, we cannot have our national 
purposes perverted by swarms of ex-officials 
cashing in on their inside dope, inside con- 
tacts, and inside influence. 

Senator FULBRIGHT has introduced a bill 
that would prevent the RFC situations from 
arising again. It would, in brief, require 
that any company getting an RFC loan 
guarantee not to hire for 5 years any RFC 
officials who had acted on its loan or any 
comparable loan. 

Other Senators have announced that they 
feel there should likewise be some sort of de- 
contamination period of at least 2 years 
for ex-SEC officials who want to come back 
before SEC with private clients. 

I, personally, would like to see a general 
law that would bar for at least 2 years any 

Government officials who leave office from 
representing private clients before the Gove 
ernment agency where they have worked. 

I believe it may be necessary to make varl- 
ations to fit the situation in each agency and 
department. But I also feel that a compre- 
hensive, across-the-board attack should be 
made on this dangerous practice. I also be. 
lieve it should be made a criminal offense for 
any ex-Government official to obtain private 
employment by representing that he can 
wield influence over former associates. 

Forbidding this practice, I believe, is just 
one approach to the correction of the present 
dangers and to the prevention of abuses in 
the future. The other and more construce- 
tive approach is to set up an Office of Teche 
nical Services in the Department of Come 
merce. This would be a clearinghouse where 
businessmen, large and small, can quickly 
get all the information they need on the 
Government’s technological, scientific, and 
engineering programs, without resorting to 
an old grad. Such a proposal is now before 
Congress. 

By such a two-pronged approach, we can 
strike a mighty blow for clean and efficient 
government in America. 
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[82d Cong., Ist sess., in the Senate of the 
United States, January 18 (legislative day, 
January 8), 1951—Mr. Burter of Nebraska 
introduced the following bill; which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary] 


8. 558 


A bill to amend section 284 of the United 
States Code relating to disqualifications of 
former officers and employees in matters 
connected with their former duties 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 284 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 


“§ 284. Disqualifications of former officers 
and employees in matters con- 
nected with their former office or 
employment. 

“Whoever, having been an officer (includ- 
ing a commissioned officer) or employee in 
the executive branch of the Government and 
having been separated from his office or em- 
ployment, within 2 years from the date of 
separation acts as counsel, attorney, or agent 
(other than for the United States or any 
department or agency thereof) in relation to 
any proceeding or other matter before the 
department or agency in which he held 
office or was employed or assigned to duty 
or in relation to any proceeding to which 
such department or agency is a party; or 

“Whoever, having held office as a Member 
of Congress or as an officer or employee of 
the Congress or of either House thereof and 
having been separated from his office or em- 
ployment, within 2 years from the date of 
separation acts as counsel, attorney, or 
agent (other than for the United States or 
any department or agency thereof) in rela- 
tion to any legislation, investigation, or other 
matter before the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives or any committee thereof (includ- 
ing a joint committee)— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 

“The provisions of this section and of sec- 
tion 190 of the Revised Statutes shall not 
apply to any person who is separated from 
office at the expiration of the term for which 
he shall have been appointed or elected or 
who is involuntarily separated from his office 
or position other than by removal for cause 
on charges of misconduct or delinquency.” 

Sec. 2. The fourth item in the analysis at 
the beginning of chapter 15 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 


“284. Disqualification of former officers and 
employees in matters connected 
with their former office or employ- 
ment.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to officers and 
employees who are separated from their of- 
fices or employment subsequent to the date 
of enactment of this act. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, 100 years ago 
a great leader in the age-old struggle for 
human liberty spent 221 days in these 
United States as a guest of the Nation. 

Everywhere he went in the course of 
delivering over 600 public addresses, he 
was enthusiastically received and was 
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widely acclaimed as the champion of 
world freedom. 

In the course of his studies of history, 
every American child comes to know of 
this great man, Louis Kossuth, who, in 
1848, performed for his native Hungary 
services which are often compared with 
those performed by George Washington 
during the American Revolution. 

Kossuth led the people of Hungary 
in their fight to throw off the mantle of 
Hapsburg despotism, and, when this had 
been accomplished, he served most ably 
as governor of the new nation. 

Although the independent nation he 
established was soon overcome by Aus- 
tria and Czarist Russia, the deeds of Kos- 
suth are even today recalled with great 
pride by freedom-loving Hungarians and 
their friends throughout the world. 

Tomorrow, March 15, these descend- 
ants of Kossuth will participate in Na- 
tion-wide festivities celebrating the Hun- 
garian independence day and again pay- 
ing tribute to Kossuth. 

It is heartwarming to read of devotion 
such as this to the ideal of freedom. 
Most heartwarming of all, however, is 
the fact that these fine Hungarian Amer- 
icans are displaying equal devotion to 
this, their adopted country, by pledg- 
ing 100,060 pints of blood in honor of the 
memory of Louis Kossuth. 





Wilson Park Project, Philadelphia 


EXTENSION tg REMARKS 4 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT ¥ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I submit herewith copies of two 
communications sent to the Commis- 
sioner of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion by the director of the New York field 
office of PHA under date of March 4, 
1952. 

While the following communications 
are of Nation-wide interest because of 
protests in other large cities of the coun- 
try to the sites selected for public hous- 
ing developments, I know that my con- 
stituents in particular will be interested 
in their context. It will be noted that 
on March 27, 1950, the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority agreed on the Wilson 
Park tract, the site was approved and 
authorized by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration on November 1, 1950, and 
the President approved the project on 
May 14, 1951. However, execution of an 
annual contributions award was corne- 
tingent upon obtaining proper disposi- 
tion of a zoning restriction by the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority, and this was 
approved by City Council’s Zoning Board 
of Adjustment on July 5, 1951, and the 
contract was executed on December 6, 
1951. 

These significant dates are pointed out 
for the purpose of emphasizing that, ex- 
cept for final action on the zoning bill, 
all negotiations and approvals occurred 















before the turnover in the Philadelphia 
administration. 
Marcu 4, 1952. 


To: John Taylor Egan, Commissioner. 

From: John A. Kervick, New York field office, 
PHA. 

Re Wilson Park project, PA-2-13, Philadel. 
phia. 

At the request of Congressman WILuiam 
A. Barrett, a review of the steps leading up 
to approval of the Wilson Park project in 
Philadelphia has been made by the New York 
field office. 

On February 27, 1952, Mr. Charles L. Levy, 
deputy director of the New York field office 
and Mr. Richard Moore, chief of project pla n- 
ning, visited the site of the project at Twen- 
ty-fifth and Ritner Streets, and the immedi- 
ate neighborhood adjoining the site. This 
site and neighborhood investigation, to- 
gether with a subsequent review of the data 
gathered in connection with the site studies, 
has not revealed any factor which might 
cause the Public Housing Administration to 
change its opinion of the site or the project, 

Prior to the Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity’s selection of Wilson Park site for project 
PA-2-13, other vacant sites in southwest 
Philadelphia were given consideration, but 
either because the land was unbuildable or 
too remote from utilities or other facilities, 
the study was narrowed down to two sites. 
One site, known as the Girard site, largely 
held by the Girard estate, was given serious 
consideration until it was learned that the 
owners planned to sell to a private developer, 
Subsequently, the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority and members of the Public Housing 
Administration staff agreed on the Wilson 
Park tract located at Twenty-fifth and Rit- 
ner Streets, and on March 27, 1950, the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority approved the 
selection for development studies. On April 
25, 1950, the Public Housing Administration 
wrote to the Philadelphia Housing Authority 
advising it that the site may be considered 
the subject for formulation of parts I and II 
of the development program for project PA- 
2-13, which was subsequently submitted to 
the Public Housing Administration. These 
documents contained data on the total pro- 
gram for Philadelphia, with particular refer- 
ence to PA-2-13. Also land use and zoning 
maps and data on city-planning considera- 
tions were included. Characteristics of the 
neighborhood, such as employment, trans- 
portation, schools, shopping, and community 
facilities and existing site conditions were all 
subjects of parts I and II of the program. 

Other sites which the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority, with Public Housing Adminis- 
tration assistance, were studying concur- 
rently with the Wilson Park site are PA-2-10, 
Diamond site, Twenty-fifth and Diamond 
Streets, 1122 DU, vacant site in northwest 
central Philadelphia; PA-2-18, Abbotts site, 
FPifty-sixth and Arch Streets, 77 DU, vacant 
site in northwest Philadelphia; PA-2-9, Rit- 
tenhouse site, Pulaski and Rittenhouse 
Streets, 200 DU, semivacant site in German- 
town; PA-2-14, Norris site, Tenth and Norris 
Streets, 226 DU, slum clearance in northeas¢ 
central Philadelphia; PA-2-15, Harrison site, 
Tenth and Master Streets, 331 DU, slum 
clearance in northeast central Philadelphia; 
PA-2-16, North Allen site, Twelfth and Pop- 
lar Streets, 450 DU, slum clearance in north- 
east central Philadelphia; PA-2-17, Mill 
Creek, Forty-fifth Street and Fairmount 
Avenue, 196 DU, slum clearance in northwest 
Philadelphia; PA-2-20, East Poplar, Seventh 
and Green Streets, 203 DU, slum clearance in 
northeast central Philadelphia. 

In accordance with the terms of the co- 
operation agreement between the city of 
Philadelphia and the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, public hearings must be held on 
all low-rent housing projects. The Philadel- 
phia Housing Authority on July 20, 1950, 
conducted such a hearing on Wilson Park 
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project, and althougl neighborhood opposi- 
tion was strongly manifest, support was 
stronger, and with the facts at hand the 
Philadelphia Housing Authority approved. 

On November 1, 1950, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration tentatively approved the site 
and authorized the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority to proceed with the completion of 
the development program. This document 
was carefully prepared and well supported by 
photographs, plans, specifications, cost esti- 
mates, estimates of rent, and other exhibits. 
The Public Housing Administration gave close 
cooperation throughout the preparation of 
this document and when it was submitted on 
December 21, 1950, very few revisions were 
required. 

The Public Housing Administration, at 
this point, was in possession of sufficient in- 
formation to judge whether the site was 
proper for a low-rent housing project and 
that such a project developed would fulfill 
the requirements of the United States Hous- 
ing Act, and would be a credit to the city of 
Philadelphia and an asset to the neighbor- 
hood. 

The project was ultimately approved by 
the President on May 14, 1951. However, 
execution of an annual contributions con- 
tract was contingent upon the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority's obtaining proper dis- 
position of a zoning restriction. 

On July 5, 1951, the zoning board of ad- 
justment approved the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority’s request for the zoning change. 
The annual contributions contract was exe- 
cuted on December 6, 1951, with a clause to 
the effect that funds for land acquisitions are 
withheld until the site is rezoned; but that 
plans may proceed to completion of the in- 
termediate stage. 

A zoning bill which would permit construc- 
tion of the project was introduced in city 
council on January 17, 1952. The same sort 
of opposition appeared at the city council’s 
zoning committee hearing on February 14, 
as appeared at the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority public hearing, local, vehement, prej- 
udicial and irrelevant to the purpose of the 
hearin,. 

The committee on municipal planning and 
zoning approved the bill on February 14, and 
on February 28 the final hearing was held 
under stormy protest which the city council 
and Meyor Clark recognized as irrelevant to 
the zoning bill, and acted accordingly. 

Intermediate plans and specifications are 
finished and are being reviewed in the New 
York field office. Approximately $60,000 has 
been expended on this project to date in ad- 
ministrative and planning accounts. 

The site appraisal reports made by Roland 
R. Randall and J. Solis-Cohen, Jr. shows a 
total valuation of $216,500, which seems to 
be well supported by several recent Sales in 
the immediate area. Total assessment for 
the land is reported as $192,460. The Public 
Housing Administration estimate is $224,000 
for the same property. 

Vacancies in existing projects in the area 
as of December 31, 1951, are as follows: low- 
rent, Tasker Homes, PA-2-2, PA-2-8, 1077 DU, 
zero vacancies; war housing, Passyunk 
Homes, PA-36451, 1000 DU, zero vacancies; 
war housing, Shipyard Homes, PA-36448, 935 
DU, 5 vacancies; war housing, League Island 
Homes, PA-36363 350 DU, 3 vacancies. 

In all other projects in Philadelphia, low- 
rent and war housing, only 14 vacancies 
existed on December 31, 1951. 

Joun A. KERVICK, 
Director, New York Field Office. 


New Yor«, N. Y., March 7, 1952. 
Mr. JosEPH DESIMONE, 
Chairman, Citizens Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. DESIMONE: This is to acknowledge 
your telegram of March 4, 1952, regarding 
the Wilson Park site selected for the con- 


struction of a low-rent housing project des- 
ignated PA-2-13. 

The development of low-rent public hous- 
ing is essentially a local responsibility. 
Local authorities, such as the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority, are created und2r State 
law, are comprised of local citizens and can 
act only with the approval of the local gov- 
ernment. The selection of the site on which 
this project is to be constructed is peculi- 
ariy local in nature. In this matter, the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government in 
its supervision of the activities of the local 
authority extends merely to the appropriate- 
ness of the site and the cost of acquisition 
and development. 

In your telegram you expressed the fear 
that privately-owned ‘residences in your 
neighborhood would decline in value with 
the construction of public housing. May I 
assure you that public housing projects do 
not tend to depreciate the value of sur- 
rounding privately owned property. In 
many instances substantial enhancement of 
property values has taken place. 

In accordarce with the terms of coopera- 
tion agreement between the city of Philudel- 
phia and the Philadelphia Housing Author- 
ity, public hearings were conducted on July 
20, 1950, and with all relevant facts at hand, 
the Philadelphia Housing Authority approved 
the Wilson Park site. 

Tasker Homes is the only low-rent housing 
development now operating in south Phila- 
delphia. Passyunk Homes, a permanent war 
housing development, places all families 
through the navy yard, while League Island 
and Shipyard Homes are temporary war 
housing, which under present Federal stat- 
ute must be demolished beginning July 1, 
1953. 

This office has recently reinvestigated the 
selection of Wilson Park site for a low-rent 
housing project. A thorough review of all 
the data gathered in this connection has not 
revealed any factor which might cause the 
Public Housing Administration to change its 
opinion that this is a proper site. 

The need for an additional supply of de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing at rentals 
within the means of the families with low 
incomes has been amply demonstrated by 
the Philadelphia Housing Authority in con- 
nection with the development and approval 
of its program. Many families of low income 
are now forced to live in substandard housing 
because the rentals of available privately 
owned standard dwellings are completely be- 
yond their reach. 

I sincerely hope that when the public 
housing project has been completed, and 
is in actual operation, that you and the 
members of your group will find it to be not 
only acceptable, but a source of pride to your 
neighborhood. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. KERVICK, 
Director, New York Field Office. 


No Union Shop by United States Decree 
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HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS IN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the Recorp an excele 
lent editorial which appeared in the 
Daily Pantagraph, of Bloomington, Ill., 
on March 8. 

The editorial is entitled “No Union 
Shop by United States Decree.” It per- 
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tains to the demand of the United Steele 
workers of America in the steel wage dis- 
pute that the Wage Stabilization Board 
recommend the union shop for the steel 
industry. 

It is important that we clearly under- 
stand what is involved in this demand. 
It is important that the real issue in this 
case be made crystal clear. 

The issue is not whether an employee 
should voluntarily join a union. It is 
not whether union employees may refuse 
to work with employees who will not 
join. It is not whether an employer 
and union should enter into a voluntary 
agreement refusing to employ anyone 
who does not belong to a union. 

Those matters are not in issue. The 
Lasic issue in this case, as so well pointed 
out by the editorial, is whether the 
powerful Government of the United 
States shall by decree force employees to 
join a union, pay initiation fees and dues 
and assessments, in order to hold a job. 

Iam opposed to employers dominating 
employees. We have laws on the statute 
books to prevent this, with a view to pro- 
tecting all workingmen, union and non- 
union, from such domination. I am also 
opposed to employees dominating em- 
ployees by forcing membership in a par- 
ticular organization in order to work. I 
believe in the right to strike. I also be- 
liev- in the right to work. I believe in 
freedom, in the maximum possible free- 
dom for all men. 

It is the duty of the Government of 
the United States to guarantee free 
choice for all people. I do not believe 
that the Wage Stabilization Board, or 
any other board set up by the President, 
should undertake to decree, whether it be 
in the form of an order or a recommen- 
dation having Government sanction, that 
@ man can no longer work unless he 
joins and nays dues to a labor organi- 
zation, however fine that organization 
may be. 

It may be to an individual's best self- 
interest to join such an organization. 
Labor organizations have done much for 
advancing the welfare of the working- 
man. But in a free country it is for the 
individual himself to decide what is for 
his own best interest. It is not for the 
Government to take this freedom from 
him. 

No Unton SHop By UNITED States DEcREE 

One of the recommendations reported to 
be in the Wage Stabilization Board's formula 
for settling the steel wage dispute is accept- 
ance of the union shop, or compulsory union 
membership for all who wish to work in the 
steel mills. 

While such a recommendation would not 
be binding, it would have great weight be- 
cause it would be backed by an agency of 
the Federal Government. If accepted by the 
steel companies other employers would have 
great difficulty in resisting the union shcp. 

There is much to be said against the union 
shop. It robs the individual of his right to 
work except under conditions neither he nor 
his employer may actually want. But estab- 
lishment of a union shop through bargaining 
of workers and employers is entirely different 
from setting up a union shop by Government 
decree. And that is what the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board would be doing if it recommends 
the union shop in the steel case. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, under whose admin- 
istration organized labor made its greatest 
gains, would have no part of that. In 1941 
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during the union shop dispute in the captive 
coal mines, he said: hi 

“The Government will never compel this 
5 percent (of nonunion miners) to join the 
union by a Government decree. That would 
be too much like the Hitler method toward 
labor.” 

While the union shop issue in the steel 
dispute is taking the headlines at present, it 
spreads much wider than the 650,000 steel 
workers. The same issue is present in the 
dispute between 10,000 workers and Douglas 
Aircraft and between 25,000 workers and 
Boeing Airplane Company. The Wage Stabil- 
ization Board has both these disputes. Also 
17 American Federation of Labor unions are 
demanding a union shop for 1,000,000 non- 
operating railroad employees, This dispute 
is before a Presidential Emergency Board un- 
der the Railway Labor Act. 

Freedom of the individual will become an 
academic question if the Federal Government 
institutes union shops by decree, thereby 
forcing a worker to join a union and pay a 
union tax for the right to work. It would be 
one more step toward complete union 
monopoly. 





Progress in Alabama C 
ee 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF + 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was published in the Pro- 
gressive Farmer a very interesting ar- 
ticle entitled “Progress in Alabama,” by 
Paul W. Chapman, associate dean of the 
Georgia College of Agriculture. In the 
article, Mr. Chapman points out that 
Alabama’s beef cattle industry is ex- 
panding faster than that of any other 
State, and that Alabama now leads all 
the other States of the Nation in the 
rate of cattle expansion. Mr. Chapman 
also shows that Alabama is in the cen- 
ter of the greatest land opportunities 
in the United States, and is first in the 
South’s metal and machinery industries. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PROGRESS IN ALABAMA 


(By Paul W. Chapman, associate dean, 
Georgia's College of Agriculture) 

Alabama has been the Nation's leading 
State in percentage increase in number of 
cattle during the past 2 years. 

The 10 top States in percentage gains in 
cattle population for 1949 and 1950, in order 
of rank, were Alabama, Georgia, North Caroe 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Okla- 
homa. These ratings were made by Harold F. 
Breimyer, Bureau of Agricu)tural Economics, 
USDA. 

Alabama's percentage gain in cattle and 
calves on farms for the 2-year was 
23 percent. This compares with 21 percent 
for Georgia and 20 percent for North Carolina, 

For 10 years, States of the South have com- 
peted with each other for national leadership 
in cattle expansion. With an increase of 66 
percent for the 10-year period, Alabama is 
among the five highest ranking States. 

Naturally, the South's livestock progress is 
watched with interest by other regions; it is 
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checked and charted for the Nation's leading 
financiers and businessmen. Under the 
heading “Dixie beef drive,” for example, an 
article appeared recently in Forbes Magazine 
of Business, New York. The following para- 
graphs were part of the article: 

“The Southeastern States are a ‘natural’ 
for the cattle business. They are nearer the 
big markets [than are the States of the 
West]. They have a tremendous potential 
market within their own boundaries, grow- 
ing with the gains in farming techniques 
and with industrialization. Most of these 
States have climates so mild that no shelter 
or special care is needed for stock. Severe 
winters are rare. 

“Authorities say beef production can be 
multiplied four times in the Southeast with- 
out encroaching on other kinds of agricul- 
ture. [It takes 2 acres of southern agricul- 
to support one animal against 50 acres in the 
West.]” 

Many factors and groups are contributing 
to the South's gains in livestock farming. 
Most important is the “discovery” of grass 
and legumes—not native range, but seeded 
pastures and grazing crops. 

“Wherever you go in Alabama, you hear 
people talking pustures—and best of all, 
they are coing something about it,” says 
J. C. Lowery, extension agronomist at Au- 
burn. “Farmers know that one of their best 
opportunities for increasing income by bet- 
ter use of more land and more efficient use 
of labor and equipment is through grazing.” 

County agents reported that more than 
2,000,000 acres of permanent pastures have 
been seeded or reworked during the past 15 
years. Of these, 500,000 acres were seeded 
last year. 

At Alabama’s main agricultural experi- 
ment station at Auburn and at almost all 
substations, experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine how the best all-year 
grazing and forage crop systems can be de- 
veloped; how much land is needed to pro- 
duce feed for an animal unit; what costs 
and income can be expected. Here are three 
good examples of such fundamental research: 

1. Tennessee Valley substation, Belle 
Mina: At this northern Alabama substation, 
an 87-acre grade-B dairy experiment over 
the 4-year period of 1943-46 returned a net 
annual income of $5,531, or $63.57 per acre, 
to labor, management, and money invested 
from the sale of manufactured milk, seed, 
and grain. Permanent pasture, alfalfa, 
crimson clover-rye grass mixture, and winter 
oats provided practically year-round grazing 
and hay. Cows wholly on pasture or forage 
(getting mo concentrate) averaged 6,354 
pounds of milk per year in the 4-year period. 

2. Main station, Auburn: Ten beef cows 
and 25 acres of forage crops—10 acres of les- 
pedeza sericea, 7 acres alfalfa, and 8 acres 
Johnson grass, and reseeding crimson and 
bur clovers—were used in a utilization study 
at the main station. All feed for the brood 
cows and their eight calves was produced 
on the 25 acres, and a surplus was sold. 
Returns (1948 prices) included: Eight calves 
(4,115 pounds), $822; 21 tons surplus al- 
falfa hay, $840; and 24% tons surplus John- 
son grass hay, $50. These add up to a gross 
of $68.48 per acre, or a return per acre of 
$58.64 to capital and labor. 

3. Black Belt substation, Marion Junc- 
tion: In the 1945-47 3-year period, an 80- 
acre grade-B dairy experiment at the Black 
Belt Substation returned an average annual 
net income of $2,585 to capital and labor 
chiefly from the sale of milk for manufac. 
ture. Forty-four acres of white Dutch clo- 
ver-Dallis grass pasture, 18 acres of Johnson 
grass following oats, and 18 acres Johnson 
grass following Caley peas provided year- 
round grazing and hay for the 25 grade Jer- 
sey cows that were used in the experiment. 

Two acres of white Dutch clover-Dallis 
grass pasture and 1 acre of Caley peas- 
Johnson grass supplementary for 
each beef brood cow and calf in a 3-year 


management experiment at this substation 
yielded annually an average of 182 pounds 
per acre of beef as fall- and winter-dropped 
calves. In this experiment, 1946-48, fall- 
and winter-dropped calves were more profit- 
able than spring-dropped calves; fall and 
winter calves averaged one-half pound great- 
er gain per day, graded higher, sold at nearly 
7 cents a pound higher, and yielded a higher 
percentage of dressed weight. 

Alabama's farmers have always earned a 
very large part of their cash incomes from 
cotton—on a very small percentage of their 
total acres. 

The fact that cotton acreage decreased 62 
percent in 15 recent years increases the need 
and opportunity for making noncotton acres 
produce more income. The practical solu- 
tion, of course, both from land use and effi- 
cient farm management, is: Balance crops 
with livestock. This means grass and feed 
crops on several] million more available acres. 


OPPORTUNITIES STILL HERE 


A traveler moving through Alabama from 
Muscle Shoals to Mobile Bay hears talk of 
expanding farm operations and higher land 
prices Experienced cattlemen are moving 
in from the West to make their homes in 
Alabama. 

“Land has proved to be the safest long- 
term investment, under unsettled condi- 
tions. * * * Investors now turn to land. 
* * © To find land that is still cheap is 
dificult—but it is cheap in sections where 
old farming patterns have been somewhat 
abandoned and new patterns have not been 
fully formed. * * * The Cotton Belt is 
the only section of the Nation where such a 
situation exists. 

“In the section south of the prosperous 
tobacco-growing areas of the Carolinas and 
Tennessee there appeared to be a relatively 
greater shortage of investment capital than 
elsewhere. This has tended to retard devel- 
opment of new types of farming and to hold 
land prices down. 

“This region comprises the greater parts of 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi; it extends westward to the oil-produc- 
ing sections of Texas. 

“Climatic conditions in the Southeast are 
favorable. 

‘Taxes in the Southeast are low. 

“The labor situation in the Southeast is 
satisfactory. 

“Good outlets for grain, meat, and da / 
products exist. The section is experiencing 
a strong industrial eapansion. Towns are 
growing rapidly. 

“The upper coastal plains of Georgia and 
the Biack Belt offer among the best invest- 
ment opportunities to be found in the 
United States today. These two areas are 
among the few where it is logical to expect 
increasing values in land, even without fur- 
ther inflation.” 

This appraisal of land values in the South- 
east was made by one of the Nation's best- 
known farm management organizations after 
surveying the entire United States. It rec- 
ognizes the natural economic advantage of 
the region: A long-growing season plus 
ample rainfall—a combination of favorable 
conditions existing in no other section of 
the United States. Alabama, in the heart 
of Dixie, lies in the exact center of this 
favored area. 


A CHANGING ECONOMIC PATTERN 


Alabama is moving definitely and consist- 
ently toward a better balance between crops 
and livestock. This trend is shown in figures 
compiled by Ben T. Lanham, agricultural 
economist, Auburn, and published under the 
title “Changes and Trends in the Agricul- 
tural Economy of Alabama Since 1920.” This 
publication shows that in the 5-year period 
of 1925-29, livestock accounted for 15 cents 
of every dollar of cash farm receipts. 
1945-49, after an increase in the relative 
importance of livestock as an income pro- 
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ducer for every intervening 5-year period, 
animals and animal products accounted for 
32 cents out of the farmer's income dollar. 
In 1950, this amount was raised to 36 cents. 

Farms continue to decrease in number, 
The 211,000 reported in the 1950 census is 
12,000 less than the 1945 report and a drop 
of 62,000 from the peak of 1935. This is 
progress, if farms increase in size. Exten- 
sive farming, of which grass and beef cattle 
are typical, plus very rapid mechanization, 
requires fewer workers in relation to the 
acreage and indicates a decided possibility 
for much larger operating units on a family- 
size basis. 

POPULATION SHIFT 


During the past 10 years, two-thirds of 
Alabama’s counties—rural counties—lost 
population; towns and cities grew very rap- 
idly. 

Nine towns more than doubled in popu- 
lation during the past 10 years. These in 
order of percentage growth, were: Childers- 
burg, Prichard, Thomaston, Auburn, Arab, 
Tallassee, Glencoe, Aliceville, and Bay Min- 
ette. 

Alabama’s population, according to the 
new census, is 3,052,754, a gain of 7.8 percent 
over 1940. For the most part, this gain can 
be credited to expansion of industries within 
the State. 

In 1950, Alabama sold two and one-half 
billion dollars’ worth of manufactured prod- 
ucts—five times the dollar output 10 years 
ago. 
crast year, 95 new industrial plants went 
into operation. These new industries cre- 
ated 14,816 jobs in 45 towns of 30 counties. 
They are making 54 finished, consumer prod- 
ucts. 

According to Jefferson D. Henry, director, 
industrial division, Alabama State Chamber 
of Commerce, Montgomery, these new plants 
were classed as follows: Metals, including 
machinery, 24; wood products, including 
furniture, 20; clothing, 17; food, 13; chem- 
icals, 10. 


OLD PLANTS INCREASE CAPITAL 


Even more important than the 95 new 
plants, from the standpoint of more employ- 
ment opportunities, is the fact that old, 
established plants increased their capital in- 
vestments for expansion by almost $130,000,- 
000. Director Henry expects some new rec- 
ords to be set this year. 

Of these new developments, none is of 
more general interest than the new Coosa 
River Newsprint Mill near Childersburg. 
This plant, built at a cost of $32,000,000, op- 
erates 7 days a week, 24 hours a day, making 
paper for the Nation's newspapers. The mill 
employs 900 workers—850 of whom are local 
Alabamians, and the other 50 expert paper 
makers brought into the State by the oper- 
ating company, Kimberly-Clark, which has 
a long and successful record in the making 
of newsprint in the Northern States and in 
Canada. The plant consumes 1,400 cords of 
pulpwood every day, or nearly 500,000 cords 
a@ year—a new market for the plentiful sup- 
plies available in Alabama. 

Also of general interest and importance to 
the entire South is the fact that Alabama's 
steel output—greater than that of all other 
southern States combined—will be in- 
creased. The Tennessee Coal, Iron, and 
Railroad Co., Birmingham, this yea; bought 
land in Mobile to receive rich iron ore im- 
ported from the iron mountain which was 
discovered recently in South America. 

New plants continue to locate on the 
“waterfront” of north Alabama—the navi- 
gable Tennessee River. Among these, 
Chemstrand Corp.—a combination formed 
by Monsanto Chemical Co. and American 
Viscose Corp.—located at Decatur, has cre- 
ated Nation-wide interest. Here will be 
made a synthetic described as an American 
fiber, conceived for American living. This 
is another example of the fact that the 
chemical industry, which is growing faster 


than any branch of American manufactur- 
ing, is finding the South its most favorable 
plant location. 

Industrialization is creating new and 
better local food-market outlets for farm- 
ers. It is also creating jobs so more Ala- 
bamians can live at home in this age of 
science in which materials for clothing are 
created in chemical laboratories, and in this 
age of power in which—to cite but one ex- 
ample—two men with the latest mechanical 
equipment can produce as many peanuts 
(Alabama's No. 2 cash field crop) as 12 with 
old methods. 

Even to those of us who live with such 
changes from day to day they are impres- 
sive. But imagine how astounding they 
would be to those forebears of today’s Ala- 
bamians who selected for their common- 
wealth the nickname “Cotton State.” 


Better State Government in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, up in our 
great State of Pennsylvania, Governor 
Fine, in the interest of better State gov- 
ernment, has appointed what he terms 
“The Little Hoover Commission” to study 
reorganization, and then he has appoint- 
ed another commission to study taxes, 
in an effort to give the people of Penn- 
Sylvania better government for less 
money. 

In commenting on this move, the edi- 
tor of the Evening Standard, published 
in Uniontown, Pa., Mr. George Gray has 
written an editorial that I think bears 
reprinting and merits attention by all 
those who are interested in reducing the 
cost of State and local government. I 
put it in the Recorp not only for the 
benefit of my fellow Pennsylvanians, 
whose pocketbooks are directly affected, 
but for the benefit of all of my fellow 
Members whose constituents are suffer- 
ing under the burden of unnecessary 
local government expense: 


STREAMLINE STATE GOVERNMENT? How AsoutT 
County, Too? 

Governor Fine got off to a bad start last 
year with his inept handling of tax and 
budget affairs. 

But he deserves better than passing char- 
ity now for recognizing many governmental 
ills plaguing the State and setting up a 
“little Hoover” commission to study them, to 
recommend a cure. 

We noted here yesterday that the Governor 
has come up with a bit of enlightened think- 
ing, has shown real wisdom in his approach, 

Further reflection persuades us that the 
challenge for truly historic service to Penn- 
sylvania and its taxpayers is amazingly une 
limited. 

Governor Fine and his commission can do 
a bang-up job if they will. 

The commission’s work will be confined 
to a comprehensive survey of the State’s 
many departments and agencies with the 
idea of streamlining them. 

The result should be more efficient organ- 
ization with economies and better services 
as the highly beneficial byproducts. 

The Governor is especially concerned with 
the fiscal future. There is no question in 
informed sources that in 1953 we'll have to 
Pay more taxes. Mr. Fine says that $200,- 
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000,000 will be required. That means the tax 
base will have to be broadened, that we'll be 
getting a State income tax or a sales tax 
whether we like it or not. 

The “little Hoover” commission will study 
reorganization; another commission will 
study taxes. Specific proposals will be 
ready for the 1953 legislature. 

This, of course, is all quite commendable. 

But if Governor Fine is getting his feet 
wet in this government-streamlining busi- 
ness, we'd like to see him dive in all the way, 
right up to his chin. 

While he’s at it, why not a comprehensive 
survey of all of the obsolete, unnecessary, 
and highly costly administrative structures 
and practices within the framework of State 
government? 

We mean the oxcart-day ideas by which 
government on the county, municipal, town- 
ship, and school-district level is conducted. 
From the long-range look it is most illogical 
to streamline State departments and agencies 
without contemplating a similar operation 
on the lesser but equally important govern- 
mental units. 

Local taxes are nearing prohibitive and 
confiscatory heights, too. 

Let’s take Fayette County as an example 


of what we're talking about. 


Why do we need 40 tax collectors to pick 
the county, city, borough, township and 
school taxes at a cost of from $150,000 to 
$200,000 a year when the whole job could be 
done more efficiently by the county treasurer 
for a mere fraction of the cost—say $20,000 
to $25,000 annually? 

Why do we need a sheriff, a coroner? Both 
are hold-overs from colonial days when the 
sheriff was the high police officer, the coronor 
the chief investigative officer in violent death 
cases. Now, they are merely traditions with 
no real responsibility. The sheriff is only a 
process server, the coroner a reminder of the 
past. 

Why do we need separate departments for 
the clerk of courts, the prothonotary, when 
actually these offices represent the criminal 
and civil courts? They could be combined 
and, together with the recorder of deeds, 
become appointive rather than elective offi- 
cers. They have neither discretionary or au- 
thoritative powers. 

Why do we need the army of justices of 
the peace and aldermen who serve no greatly 
useful purpose but who represent another 
regiment of petty officeholders feeding at 
the public trough? They could be eliminated 
and for them substituted a minor judiciary 
comprised of members learned in the law and 
the ways of justice. 

The township unit of government itself is 
nothing more these days than a heritage of 
the candlelight era. It’s another extrava- 
gant luxury and a burden on taxpayers who 
support a batch of township officers for serv- 
ices provided almost entirely by the county 
and State 

And what about city manager government 
for, say, Uniontown, to provide efficient busi- 
nesslike administration for the cumbersome, 
uneconomical, unimaginative and don't- 
give-a-damn style of stewardship we're 
getting? 

Why should Fayette County have 42 sepa- 
rate school districts, all self-sustaining, all 
ccstly and all, as a whole, uneconomical and 
inefficient by the very nature of a system out- 
living its usefulness and effectiveness a quar- 
ter of a century ago? Wouldn’t one Fayette 
County school system be the real solution to 
the present problem of wasteful duplication 
of educational cost and effort? 

All right, multiply Fayette County by 67, 
apply the result to the State of Pennsylvania 
and you have some small idea of what hinter- 
land government streamlining would pro- 
duce in the way of home-rule government 
infinitely more efficient, infinitely less ex- 
pensive. 

We suggest Governor Fine give this thought 
serious consideration, 
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HON. LISTER HILL W 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very challeng- 
ing address by the junior Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Morse] delivered at the 
annual convention of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, in Chi- 
cago, on Wednesday of this week. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Pus.tic Power Issues IN THE CONGRESS 

The relationship between available elec- 
tric power at the lowest possible cost and a 
better standard of living for all Americans 
is a very direct relationship. You who make 
the policies and direct the operations of 
nearly a thousand rural electric cooperatives 
see that in front of you each day. 

For this Nation's best interests we can 
never permit any group or alliance of groups 
to bring to a halt the full development of 
all our power resources in every section of 
the country. 

Electricity means power to produce and 
it is only through an expanding economy 
that our citizens generally will be able to 
attain a maximum standard of living while 
at the same time mobilizing our weapons of 
defense to the point where we are relatively 
safe from aggression. 

The greatest resource which we have not 
yet developed is the hydro power potential 
of our rivers. These water resources belong 
to all our citizens and they need to be de- 
veloped by the Government acting for the 
citizens wherever private initiative cannot 
do the job at all or as well. This is the 
only way our citizens can be assured that 
the benefits of cheap hydro power will come 
back to them. 

Without the safeguards set up by section 
5 of the flood-control law, repeated in the 
laws dealing with reclamation and repeated 
again in other acts such as the one setting 
up the Bonneville Power Administration, 
without these safeguards, the taxpayer has 
no protection. Clyde Ellis, your able execu- 
tive manager, has aptly referred to these safe- 
guards as being the “equality clause.” That 
is just what they are. They provide that 
the rural electric cooperative, the municipal- 
ity and the public power district have a right 
to be served along with commercial power 
companies at hydro installations constructed 
with the taxpayers’ money. 

You would get the impression from the 
propaganda used by the opponents of public 
power that commercial power companies are 
worried about the Government running 
them out of business. That is Just a smoke 
screen. The commercial power companies 
have no concern about who builds the dam 
which produces power so long as they and 
only they have control of the power at the 
bus bar. Their sole target is to keep the 
Government from having an opportunity to 
serve any other wholesale customer except 
the power company. The utility industry 
knows that the Government does not sell 
power at retail and cannot do so. What 

some power companies want is to see to it 
that the Government is restricted in build- 
ing transmission lines :.nd substations which 
permit hydro to be brought to all of Gov- 
ernment’s power customers. 

In those instances where cheap Federal 
hydro goes only to a commercial power 
company, the mark-up on this cheap elec- 


tricity results in the consumer paying what- 
ever rate the utility wants to charge and 
hence frequently deprives the consumer of 
a benefit by way of lower rates. That is not 
the case where the city, the power district, 
or the rural electric cooperative is the whole- 
sale customer. They recognize their obli- 
gation to pass the saving along to the con- 
sumer. 

Let me give you an example of how propa- 
ganda is used against public power. 

Only the other day I had the privilege of 
introducing in the Senate legislation author- 
izing the construction of Hells Canyon Dam 
on the Snake River in Idaho, The develop- 
ment of this power resource is of vital con- 
cern to the Northwest and to the Nation. 

This bill is opposed by the Idaho Power 
Co. and the propaganda network of the 
National Association of Electric Companies. 
The power company cries “socialism” and 
claims that they will not get all the power 
they need from the dam because of the 
equality clause. 

It will not surprise me if some Members 
of Congress, who do not understand the 
underlying facts, will say that the authoriza- 
tion of this new dam will be another step 
on.the road that leads to creeping socialism. 
As one who is a firm believer in our capital- 
istic economy and the free-enterprise system, 
I deny the validity of any such character- 
ization. 

Maybe some of you remember something 
about the Idaho Power Co. They are the 
people who, during the war, refused to sell 
power which they had available to a rural 
electric cooperative. They held out for 2 
years before the Federal Power Commission 
stepped in. The Idaho Power Co. is the 
same organization which spent thousands 
of dollars to “spite line” to death the rural 
electric cooperative they had refused to 
serve. They have the unique record of being 
the only power company in the United States 
to wreck a rural electric cooperative once 
the co-op had got into operation. You can 
figure out for yourself what treatment any 
rural electric co-op can expect if the Idaho 
Power Co. gains control of the waters of 
the Snake. 

And I would direct your attention to an 
article appearing in Pathfinder magazine for 
February 6. One headline 4sks, “Is this so- 
cialism?” One caption says, “Company 
would build five small dams with private 
capital but can’t because public power men 
want instead 2a $357,000,000 taxpayer-financed 
dam.” The article goes on to say: “Idaho 
Power is making do with 11 dams it already 
has on the Snake and Malade Rivers with no 
hope for the future but steam power or the 
defeat of the bureaucrats.” 

In this story there is not a single reference 
to the fact that the Idaho Power Co. has 
already been offered a long-term contract 
for power from Hells Canyon in an amount 
sufficient to meet its anticipated load growth. 

This is just a sample of the kind of dis- 
tortion that public power gets. And who do 
you suppose is circulating reprints of this 
article from Pathfinder? A well-known 
lobbyist, the so-called voice of the utility in- 
dustry, the highest paid lobbyist in Wash- 
ington. 

You people had better wake up. Path- 
finder claims to concentrate its circulation 
among the small towns and rural areas of 
this country. The very people you rural 
electric cooperatives serve are the ones who 
are targets for this type of slanted propa- 
ganda. And did you read the recent edi- 
torial in-Collier’s entitled “On the Brink of 
Socialism”? It makes the same attack 
against the Federal power development at 
Niagara Falls that the Pathfinder article 
makes against Hells Canyon. In fact, that 
Collier’s editorial so closely resembles the 
advertising on the same subject by the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies as 
to make one wonder if they had a common 
author. 
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But we need to recognize that private util- 
ities and cooperatives can exist together and 
te. Recently, an official of a large 
private utility in my section of the country 
wrote me as follows: 

“In every instance, in the area served by 
us, the company has worked hand in hand 
with the cooperative and Bonneville Power 
Administration in providing power at Bon- 
neville rates. I cannot be so specific re- 
specting service by the other companies, but 
I do know that they have cooperated in the 
same manner. The relationship between the 
companies and the cooperatives here is good, 
and I think our efforts are generally under- 
stood and appreciated. 

“I am not unmindful of the conflict of 
interest between private power companies 
and cooperatives in other areas, and I know 
that considerable bitterness exists. There 
should be no fundamental quarrel between 
the two groups, as both seek to serve the 
largest number of customers at the lowest 
cost. No doubt there are spots where there 
is lively competition, and no doubt weapons 
are used of which neither competitor will 
later be proud. The difficulties in the areas 
where they exist will not be adjusted by add- 
ing fuel to fire, and must be approached with 
good will and a recognition that the interests 
of both can be protected without injury to 
either.” 

Public power needs informed support. It 
is up to you to see to it that rural electric 
co-op members get the facts so they may 
make sound decisions as to the issues in- 
volved in the public power program. 

Despite this country's growing need for 
power and despite clearly written laws which 
spell out when, where, and under what cir- 
cumstances the Government shall develop 
hydro resources and market power at whole- 
sale, despite all this, we still have propa- 
ganda, lobbying, delays, tricks, and smoke 
screens to contend with when any single 
hydro development is introduced. 

For example, the St. Lawrence power de- 
velopment has been too long delayed. The 
same is true of Niagara Falls. And look at 
what is happening at Niagara. On the Amer- 
ican side we are bogged down by utility 
opposition. But on the Canadian side the 
Ontario Power Commission is going ahead 
with a power development which will pro- 
duce more electricity than Grand Coulee. 

This is fantastic in view of our current 
and long-range needs for power and alumi- 
num. We need a lot of power and a lot of 
cheap power before we can approach filling 
our aluminum requirements. While we lag, 
Canada goes ahead with power developments. 
The result is a proposal that the United 
States buy 3,500,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
from Canada. 

Some people would have you think we can- 
not produce the aluminum we need because 
we have exhausted our sources of power. 
That is not true. The 1951 Annual Report 
of the Federal Power Commission gives the 
correct figures. As of now we get 18,000,700 
kilowatts of power from hydro sources each 
year. The undeveloped hydro power in this 
country amounts to 88,000,000 kilowatts a 
year. We have not even begun to use the 
cheap hydro available. How much longer 
must we wait to make effective use of our 
natural resources? 

It has been predicted that by the latter 
part of the 1960's the national power out- 
put will be double what it was at the end 
of World War Il. If this goal is to be 
reached and if the price of power is to be 
held at reasonable levels then we must have 
an accelerated development of the hydro 
power program which is geared to our in- 
creasing rate of consumption. 

You who supply electricity to the farmer 
need to give this your thorough considera- 
tion. Your success or failure depends on 
whether you can get power in competition 
with other uses; whether you can get enough 








power; whether you can get reliable power, 
and whether you can get power at reason- 
able rates. 

The load on the rural lines is only begin- 
ning to show itself. The new and improved 
ways of using power in farm production may 
shortly bring you to a power crisis. What 
point is there in informing a farmer how to 
use power if you do not have the power there 
to supply him? 

I always deprecate the shortsightedness of 
those who so frequently are heard to say, 
“Why reclaim arid land? We are dealing 
constantly with the problem of food sur- 
pluses, not food shortages.” 

Even in our time such surpluses have not 
been very large; and even in our time the 
turning of the hand of nature against us 
in any one season, such as happened a few 
years ago when large portions of a certain 
area of our country became a dust bowl, 
brings with it a convincing warning that 
food surpluses are a great blessing and that 
we should always be on guard against the 
danger of food shortages which is ever pres- 
ent in the background. If one will only 
study the history of civilization, he cannot 
escape the dramatic story that the supply of 
food for any people determines in large meas- 
ure the height its civilization reaches. 

Thus, in the pages of history we read of 
the decline of great civilizations because the 
people of that time in the country concerned 
did not have sufficient foresight to raise their 
eyes far enough beyond their then present 
into the great beyond of the future through 
which their country, in terms of history, was 
certain to travel. They did not have suf- 
ficient foresight and statesmanship to see 
the importance of sound soil conservation, 
of preserving for future generations the 
great natural resources of their country. 
They did not see in time the importance of 
a sound reclamation program. Most sad of 
all, they did not see the importance of keep- 
ing their land in such a condition that they 
could have the blessing which presently is 
the blessing of the American people, namely, 
an agricultural economy producing a surplus 
of food. 

Today I would say to my fellow Americans 
that we need to think about the food prob- 
lems of the United States decades away, and 
we need to plan now so as to prepare for 
our posterity a rich heritage in the form of 
sound conservation and _ soil-reclamation 
programs. 

Let me also suggest to them a very dis- 
turbing fact—and I emphasize the word 
“fact,” because I think our students of popu- 
lation growth and our authorities in the field 
of population studies already have brought 
forth in their researches and writings very 
convincing proof of it—that inevitably, as 
the standard of living of the backward areas 
of the world rises to ever greater heights, the 
question of the world’s food supply will be 
one of the great problems facing mankind, 

With a higher standard of living, which 
the people in the so-called backward areas of 
the world today are bound to attain eventu- 
ally, or at least their posterity, for not many 
of them will enjoy a much higher standard 
of living within their lifetime, there will be 
more food consumed, and a greater need 
for food; and woe to America at that time 
if we shall not have planned for that even- 
tuality. 

On the entire question of America’s future 
economic problems in the century ahead I 
think there is much short-sightedness mani- 
fested in our land today. There is a failure 
to realize the economic meanings as well as 
the political meanings of the great economic 
revolution which is going on in the backward 
areas of the world. One of the most enlight- 
ening articles I have read within recent 
weeks dealing somewhat with this subject 
was an article which I read in last month’s 
Harper’s entitled “Africa Is Next.” The 
author of the article developed in clear and 
convincing form the thesis that tremendous 
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economic changes are going to take place in 
Africa within the decades immediately ahead. 

The same can be said, in my judgment, of 
many other areas of the world, such as Asia, 
particularly the free parts of Asia, of South 
America, and yes, of every area of the world 
where human beings, all the creatures of the 
Almighty, are today living under conditions 
which we Americans describe as subnormal 
standards of living. 

The great “stomach revolution,” which is 
to continue for the next century, will un- 
doubtedly, in my opinion, result in an econ- 
omy from those people which will greatly 
raise their standard of living, and which in 
turn will create serious population problems 
and great drains upon the food supplies of 
the world. 

If during that century we follow a course 
of action by which we seek to live unto our- 
selves alone, by which we wrap our economic 
cloak about us and say, “It will warm only 
our bodies, and you cannot come within its 
folds,” we are likely then to discover what 
certain civilizations have discovered in gen- 
erations and centuries gone by, namely, that 
whenever a powerful nation, placing itself 
in an isolated position as being an outstand- 
ing possessing nation, seeks either to hold 
itself aloof from the have-not nations, or to 
dictate to them economically, be it through 
some form of economic imperialism or colo- 
nialism, or any other type of economic ex- 
ploitation, the end result is the fall of that 
nation. That is amply demonstrated by the 
pages of history. 

Oh, yes; I know that, when enjoying com- 
fort, it is easy to ward off any suggestion 
that we should now plan for a continuation 
of the kind of great economy which is ours 
by taking, from decade to decade the steps 
which are necessary in order to keep it an 
ever-expanding economy. I know that in 
periods such as this, when each one of us is 
troubled with his own personal economic 
problems, we derive some psychological sat- 
isfaction from a head-in-the-sand attitude, 
from a resort to a psychological escape mech- 
anism, which is all too prevalent in Ameri- 
can thinking today; but there is no justifi- 
cation for me, as a Representative of a free 
people in the United States Senate, to yield 
and to become a party to that kind of falla- 
cious, short-sighted thinking. Rather, look- 
ing upon my job as that of a student of 
government which places upon me an obli- 
gation of taking the facts as I see them to 
the people of my country, willing at all 
times to stand up against a public opinion 
which may be wrong on the fact, I plead that 
large hydro projects such as Hells Canyon 
Dam be thought of and considered in terms 
of the Nation’s future economic needs, and 
in terms not only of its relationship to our 
people in connection with their domestic 
problems but also in terms of the relation- 
ship of our people to their international 
problems in the century ahead. 

Yes, you have a direct concern in whether 
or not the national hydro development pro- 
gram is completed. You have a direct con- 
cern in whether or not the customer equality 
clause is retained. You have a direct con- 
cern as to whether or not the responsible 
Federal bureaus are able to get funds for 
transmission lines and substations so they 
may reach public power customers. 

The public power program needs your ace 
tive support. You must realize that the 
smear campaign against public power may 
have had a greater result than you think. 
This smear campaign is not limited to the 
public power issues in the abstract. It is 
being conducted against outstanding advo- 
cates of the program, such as the very able 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar Chapman, 
who will address you tomorrow. As long as 
I am in the Senate I intend to approach pub- 
lic issues from a nonpartisan standpoint of 
placing what I consider to be the national 

welfare above political expediency. There- 
fore, let me say that although Oscar Chap- 
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man and I may not agree on every detail 
of or procedure for the development and 
administration of the very much needed 
Government-built hydroelectric dams, we 
are in agreement on the important goal of 
protecting the people’s heritage in the power 
of our rivers for the benefit of the people 
themselves. 

In view of the fact that there are those 
who are making unfair attacks on Oscar 
Chapman these days, I want to commend 
him for the fearless statesmanship he has 
displayed through the record he has made 
on the public power issue. You must take 
into consideration that there is now in this 
country an atmosphere which favors the ap- 
peals made by political and economic reac- 
tionaries. And you cannot identify the reac- 
tionary by his party label. The reactionary 
has growing strength in both parties. The 
political philosophy of the reactionary is that 
you can turn back the clock. Those of us 
who have pride in being known as progres- 
sives contend that if you turn back the clock 
you stop progréss; you stop production that 
you cripple our capacity to produce. In the 
popular mind, our potential enemy is classi- 
fied as being of the extreme left. The im- 
plication is that to show yourself to be the 
enemy of the extreme left you must go to the 
extreme right. This is the trap the reaction- 
ary has set. It is also the club he holds over 
our head. He uses the threat that if we fail 
to conform in detail to his creed he will 
brand us as a Communist. It is this type 
of narrow thinking which has produced the 
smear campaign against public power and 
all who advocate it. 

And that is one strong reason why your 
support of public power must be an informed 
support. You and the millions of rural 
families you serve must know the issues, the 
stakes, and background of public power. 
The people whom you select to represent 
you must also be aware of your needs. You 
cannot select them just by their party label. 
You need to make them tell you in advance 
enough of their political. and economic phi- 
losophy so that when you vote you know 
what you are voting for. 

It is not easy for the citizen away from 
the Capital to realize the constant pressure 
which rich lobby groups are able to exert. 
Your protection against that type of pres- 
sure is to let the word from the grass roots 
be heard regularly and clearly. You must 
use all the machinery available to you, such 
as informed and fact-packed letters and 
resolutions, committee appearances, and 
close personal contact with your representa- 
tives in the Congress; nor should you allow 
yourself to be diverted from your main pur- 
pose by regional thinking. The Georgia 
farmer who expects to benefit from public 
power owes his support to the New England 
farmer fighting for St. Lawrence power and 
by the same token the Middle West and the 
Far West need to support each other. If you 
are to give public power an active and in- 
formed support, it must be a total support 
or the economic reactionary will bring you 
a total defeat by beating you in detail. 

We of the Pacific Northwest have had a 
lot of experience with public power. We 
have seen Grand Coulee and Bonneville cre- 
ate an aluminum empire which accounts 
for nearly half our national production. We 
know that these power plants played a major 
role in the development of the atom bomb. 
Millions have been invested in new indus- 
tries dependent on low-cost energy. Oregon 
and Washington have increased their popu- 
lations by 38 percent in the last decide. 
The new methods of electric farming have 
helped our farmers to develop new markets 
and new wealth. We look at all these de- 
velopments which cheap electricity has made 
possible and we regret that other sections 

of the country do not yet have the same 
opportunity. The private enterprise system 


has never had such a chance to grow strong 
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and healthy as is afforded by the benefits 
which come from public power. 

You of the rural electric cooperative owe 
it to those you serve to keep yourselves and 
you: members fully informed about all that 
has to do with the generation, transmission, 
and marketing of power. Until you agree 
that the public-power fig 1t is your fight, you 
run the risk of coming to a day when all 
the sources of power are in the hands of 
those who can put you out of business by 
simply throwing a switch or boosting a 
wholesale rate. 

It is my firm conviction that the needs 
of an ever-expanding economy, as well as 
the defense needs of our country, call for 
a maximum development of our hydroelec- 
tric-power potential throughout our Nation. 
Therefore, in closing this speech, let me say 
what I have said so many times on the floor 
of the Senate and elsewhere: It is my inten- 
tion to continue to support the maximum 
development of the power resources of the 
Nation. By doing that, I know I will be keep- 
ing faith with that great principle of Lin- 
coln when he said: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for the people what neecs to be done, 
but which they cannot, by individual effort, 
do at all, or do so well, for themselves.” 





Why Are We in Korea? «) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS K 
a 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON  @ 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by me, entitled “Why Are We in 
Korea?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Why Are WE In Korea? 
(Statement by Senator McMaHon) 


So many millions of words have been 
written about Korea that we may be in 
danger of forgetting why our fighting men 
are there, and what they have accomplished. 
One need not be an expert in military or 
foreign affairs to understand why we went 
into Korea and what we have achieved. The 
case is simple, and it revolves around a stark 
and simple issue—whether we will continue 
to survive as a free people. 

1. We are in Korea to maintain the peace 
and to prevent a third world war. 

War, like peace, is indivisible. In an era 
of atom bombs and jet planes, aggression— 
no matter where it occurs—is a direct threat 
to peace everywhere. What we do or fail to 
do in Korea may determine whether our 
American cities and factories are spared the 
horror of global war. 

We iearned this in the thirties, when fail- 
ure to resist Tojo in Manchuria, Mussolini 
in Italy, and Hitler in Czechoslovakia, led 
directly to World War II. Had we stood up 
to the dictators when first they started upon 
their campaigns of conquest, millions and 
millions of lives later lost might have been 
saved. 

If a thief is not punished after his first 
criminal act, he is tempted to new and great- 
er crimes. So it is with tyrannical rulers. 
Aggression unresisted invites further aggres- 
sion. 





2. Our bold stand in Korea has enormously 
increased American prestige throughout the 
world. 

What the defense of Korea meant to the 
rest of Asia was strikingly described by Gen- 
eral MacArthur in his speech to Congress: 

“It restored at one stroke the enormous 
prestige of the United States by conforming 
to the people of the Far East that we are 
not going to let them slide into slavery.” 

For years the terror propaganda of the 
Kremlin had pounded away at the theme 
that America would fight to the last Euro- 
pean or Asiatic. Small nations living in the 
shadow of Communist tyranny were warned 
never to expect help from the United States. 
Our historic decision to stand firm in Korea 
has shown the world that we are willing 
to shed American blood rather than sit idly 
by while innocent nations are gobbled up 
@ morsel at a time. The Soviet Union, in 
the meanwhile, has shown by its own con- 
duct that it is perfectly willing to fight to 
the last Korean or Chinese. 

As a result, the prestige of the United 
States has been immensely strengthened, and 
the prestige of Russia has been just as im- 
mensely diminished. 

3. The defense of Korea has immensely 
strengthened the United Nations by making 
collective security a fact instead of a fiction. 

Before June 1950 there were those who 
compared the United Nations with the 
League of Nations, which had proved a weak 
reed in time of trouble. Cynics said that 
the United Nations was merely an interna- 
tional debating society, incapable of resist- 
ing aggression. But the dramatic happen- 
ings in Korea proved the contrary. 

Collective security—the principle that we 
must defend freedom together or else be 
conquered separately—has turned out to be 
not a theorist’s dream but a practical real- 
ity. Men from 17 different nations are fight- 
ing side by side. The long-run importance 
of this fact is incalculable. Dictators bent 
on aggrandizement have been put on notice 
that decent people are capable of closing 
ranks and presenting a common front to 
aggression. 

4. Korea has shown that the cost of ag- 
gression is a fearful cost. 

Although United Nations losses in Korea 
have been heavy—our country alone has suf- 
fered more than 100,000 casualties—Com- 
munist losses have exceeded ours in the ratio 
of 138 to 1. North Korean and Chinese battle 
casualties are nearing one and one-half mil- 
lion. The North Korean Army is but a 
shadow of the conficent and disciplined force 
which crashed across the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel in June 1950, and the finest fighting units 
of the Chinese armies have been cut to 
pieces. 

These bitter facts will not be forgotten by 
cther satellite rulers, who may now be con- 
templating new acts of aggression. 

5. By standing firm in Korea, we have up- 
set the Communist timetable of conquest in 
Asia. 

There is abundant evidence that a refusal 
to help South Korea would have meant the 
quick fall of Malaya and Indochina, and the 
eventual Communist subjugation of all 
southeast Asia—with its vast resources and 
populations. Before Red China undertook 
its fruitless attempt to drive the United Na- 
tions armies into the sea, Mao-Tse-Tung was 
applying relentless pressure against Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, and Indochina. The pres- 
sure is still there, but the bulk of Red China's 
armed strength is now committed to Korea, 
and its finest armies have been decimated. 
At the same time, every month that passes 
sees the free world increasing its ability to 
repel a Chinese thrust to the southeast. 

6. Our decision to aid South Korea was 
right on moral —— 

As a member of the United Nations, we 
subscribe to proposition that any free 


the 
nation, be it large or small, has a right to 
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continued independence. The brutal and 
totally unprovoked invasion of South Korea 
confronted the American people with an in- 
escapable moral choice—whether to defend 
the right or condone the wrong. To have 
let South Korea fall would have been a plain 
act of dishonor, unworthy of our traditions. 

7. Korea has destroyed the myth of Com- 
munist invincibility. 

After Eastern Europe and China fell to the 
Communists, many freedom-loving peoples 
feared that the outward surge of Communist 
power was an irresistible tide. The one and 
one-half million casualties suffered by the 
Communist armies in Korea, plus the fact 
that they have been driven out of South Ko- 
rea, go to prove that Communist power can 
be successfully resisted. 

Korea shows that Stalin bungled—he bun- 
gled in thinking that we would sit on the 
sidelines while Korea was conquered, he 
bungled in imagining that our aid would be 
too little and too late, and he bungled in 
predicting that the intervention of Red 
China would force us to a dishonorable set- 
tlement. Free peoples now understand that 
the Communist rulers are not supermen, but 
fallible men, whose lust for power can be 
frustrated if we act with unity and deter- 
mination. 

8. Korea gave the free world time to re- 
arm. 

After VJ-day, our country precipitately 
demobilized, in response to an almost uni- 
versal desire to “bring the boys home.” The 
Soviet Union, however, kept in being one 
hundred and fifty divisions, a vast flotilla 
of submarines, and an ever expanding air- 
fleet. 

Raw aggression in June 1950 alerted the 
free peoples to their peril. Korea bought us 
precious time in which to rearm, and we 
have used that time to great advantage. The 
armed forces of the free world have doubled 
in size; there is now real and increasing hope 
that Europe can be successfully defended 
against the Red army. 

We are in Korea because we have no al- 
ternative. We are in Korea because we pre- 
fer honor to dishonor. We are in Korea be- 
cause we are determined to nip aggression 
in the bud at the outset rather than to wait 
until it engulfs us. We are in Korea, above 
all, because we want to prevent a third 
world war. 





Progress in World Security 
EXTENSION . REMARKS Se 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR L 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on 
March 10, 1952, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL] delivered a stimulating ad- 
dress to the United Nations Association 
of Maryland. 

At a time when critics of the United 
Nations, one of the chief instrumental- 
ities for peace, are waging a campaign 
against the United Nations, these well- 
considered remarks serve to give new 
confidence to those who are working 
diligently for the success of this world 
organization. 

I ask the unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a summary of the able address delivered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, 














There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ExcerPTS FroM REMARKS OF SENATOR SALTON= 
STALL BEFORE HAMPTON CONFERENCE, UNITED 
NaTIONS ASSOCIATION OF MARYLAND, BALTI- 
MORE, MONDAY, Marcu 10, 1952 


“With the world as small as it is today,” 
said Senator SALTONSTALL, Republican, Mas- 
sachusetts, in addressing the Hampton Con- 
ference of the United Nations Association of 
Maryland, “it would be foolish of us not to 
seek to cooperate in every possible and prac- 
tical way with the other free nations around 
the globe. Our primary objective is our own 
security, always, but only as we seek out and 
make work every sound means of strengthen- 
ing the collective security of free men and 
women can we hope for a world at peace 
and increased opportunity for every indi- 
vidual. 

“The United Nations today is, we all admit, 
far from a perfect organization. Neverthe- 
less, it is the best means that free men have 
yet devised for the maintaining of group 
security and che realization of better and 
better ways for achieving world peace. Itisa 
far, far better thing to talk out our problems 
and difficulties than to fight them out and 
in this respect the progress of the United 
Nations in their short history of working to- 
gether has been remarkable. We couid all 
only pray that it had been more successful 
in preventing bloodshed in Korea. 

“The specific achievements of the United 
Nations in preventing another global war 
have been notable. In the less than 7 years 
of its existence it has been successful in 
preventing eruptions in Iran and in the 
Indian area and in bringing serious conflict 
to a halt in the Near East and in the East 
Indies. These achievements are not to be 
lightly regarded and real lessons can be 
learned from them. 

“I hope also that the United Nations will 
give increasing publicity to its hard work and 
real progress in other than the strictly po- 
litical and diplomatic fields. The progress 
of such United Nations agencies as the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, and the Inter- 
national Bank and Monetary Fund is sub- 
stantial and is strengthening more and 
more the structure of cooperation among 
the free nations. 

“The United Nations resistance to aggres- 
sion in Korea was a vitally necessary one, of 
course, for had it not been undertaken the 
red carpet to further conquest would have 
been laid out timidly before the Communists’ 
ruthless leadership. The problem now posed 
by the Korean stalemate is admittedly a ter- 
ribly serious one, but it is not impossible of 
solution; of that I am convinced. Patience, 
firmness, and fully adequate preparedness 
are required of us, now and for a long, long 
time to come, but by seeing to it that we 
have each of them I am certain we will find 
our way surely and successfully through 
these present difficulties. 

“Let me point, in conclusion, to the en- 
couraging example of preparedness, firmness, 
and patience that is being given us by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and by 
the military direction of the organization 
under General Eisen.1ower’s inspiring lead- 
ership. Such regional efforts toward col- 
lective security are, of course, freely per- 
mitted under the United Nations Charter and 
they desrve our full support. With faith in 
our accomplishments to date under the 
United Nations banner, with the security of 
our own nation always foremost in mind, 
with faith in ourselves in the trying months 
ahead, and by refusing to be disheartened by 
the problems of any given moment, we shall 
succeeed in achieving that security, peace, 
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and brotherhood among men for which so 
many have worked and dreamed through the 
centuries.” 





Oil for Lamps of Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL y 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED NY 
Friday, March 14, 1952 - 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the February issue of the National Union 
Farmer, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, on behalf of the 
oil-for-education amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. 

Sponsoring the _ oil-for-education 
amendment with me are Senators Douc- 
Las, of Illinois; Morse, of Oregon; Ben- 
TON, of Connecticut; Toprey, of New 
Hampshire; Neety. of West Virginia; 
SpPARKMAN, Of Alabama; Keravuver, of 
Tennessee; CHAVEZ, of New Mexico; 
Humpurey, of Minnesota; HENNINGs, of 
Missouri; LEHMAN, of New York; Mur- 
RAY, Of Montana; GILLETTE, of Iowa; 
Lancer, of North Dakota; AIKEN, of Ver- 
mont; Moony, of Michigan; and Fut- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to ve printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ort ror Lamps or LEARNING 


During a recent trip to Washington, mem- 
bers of the Farmers Union staff attended a 
luncheon chaired by Senator Lister HILL, of 
Alabama. The subject for discussion was 
oil for education. That is, the revenues 
from the oil which lies under the sea beyond 
the low-tide mark. Senator HriLx urges that 
this be called off-shore oil, since it is defi- 
nitely not tidelands. THe difference between 
tidelands oil and off-shore oil is this. Tide- 
lands refers to that part of the ocean shore 
which is exposed or covered by the tide in 
its rise and fall. Oil from this area, says 
Senator Hinx, is not involved in the legisla- 
tion covering revenue from off-shore oil 
lands. Nor does this legisintion have any- 
thing to do with inland rivers or other 
waters. 

The Hill amendment, which is supported 
by 18 other Senators, seeks to keep $40,000,- 
000,000 worth of natural resources, which 
belong to all the Nation, from being given 
to three States. These States already have 
the revenue from their tidelands oil. 

Numerous Senators who support the 
amendment, which would give oil for the 
lamps of learning, spoke at the luncheon, 
Among them were Senator FuLsricnT, Sena- 
tor Tosey, Senator Murray, Senator DovuGLas, 
and Senator Moopy. 

It was pointed out that the oil and gas 
lobky is the most powerful in the United 
States. The question was raised as to 
whether this lobby may feel that it would 
be easier to control State legislatures than 
the Congress of the Nation, in getting laws 
which would be helpful to private interests 
rather than to the interests of all the people. 

The struggle for Federal aid to education 
has been going on for a long time. Reasons 
for not passing laws to give this aid have 
been that it would increase taxes, it costs 
too much, and many other excuses. The 
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money is now at hand in the revenue for 
the oil that lies beyond the low-tide mark. 
Four times the Supreme Court of the United 
States bas ruled that off-shore oil lands be- 
long to the whole United States. Yet, self- 
ish interests seek now to get a law through 
Congress which would set aside these deci- 
sions and keep this money from being used 
for the education of all children. 

Senator Hitz said, “Education is the miss- 
ing link in the golden chain of progress in 
the past 20 years. There has always been 
money for other things but not for the edu- 
cation of our children. Now we must see 
that natural resources are used to conserve 
and serve our human resources.” 








Advantages Offered by the State of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M.IVES = & 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Ri: sorp the concluding 
articles on New York State which ap- 
peared in a supplement of the New York 
Times of February 24, 1952. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New YorRK BANKING FACILITIES S3aCKBONE OF 
INDUSTRY 


The long-standing preeminence of New 
York's financial institutions and their high 
degree of specializatior are leading factors 
in the success of the State’s vast commer- 
cial and industrial empire. The resources 
of these banking houses are available to every 
branch of business and industry, providing 
stability and forming a backbone of strength 
for the economy of the State and its people. 

Ranging in size from the small neighbor- 
hood bank in rural communities to the 
mighty banks in New York City whose in- 
fluence is world-wide, the banks of the State 
enjoy an outstanding record of security and 
efficiency anc are today, as in the past, an 
important factor influencing business and 
industry to locate in New York State. 

Though the smaller banks especially those 
in rural areas, have necessarily diversified 
operations, those in the cities are highly 
specialized, offering to business and industry 
a broad range of financial service. A bene- 
ficial competition amoung them results in an 
economic community in which free enter- 
prise predominates without any monopoly of 
finance. 

Central among these financial institutions 
are its National and State-supervised lend- 
ing organizations whose combined assets on 
June 30, 1951, the latest compilation avail- 
able, totaled $51,100,000,000. Of this, com- 
mercial banks held $36,000,000,000; savings 
banks, $13,200,000,000; industrial banks, 
$224,000,000; savings and loan associations, 
$1,500,000,000; credit unions, $71,000,000; 
and licensed lenders, $164,000,060. The bank- 
ing services provided by these institutions 
completely met the financial needs of busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, individuals, and 
government. 

Historically, the development of New 
York's banking institutions parallels the de- 
velopment of the Nation. They have been 
Closely associated with the rise here of the 
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Nation’s principal money market and its 
leading security and commodity exchanges; 
with the servicing of the financial needs of 
local business and of world-wide industrial 
and commercial firms; with the financing of 
international trade in the world’s greatest 
market place; and with the fiscal operations 
of Federal, State, and local governments. 
Businessmen find in these banks the focus 
of financial and economic information 
gathered from all over the world. The banks 
of New York City, in the interest of more 
efficient service to their customers, long ago 
formed the Clearing House Association. 
They are also the center of widespread corre- 
spondent banking relations. Within easy ac- 
cess is the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, which plays a leading role in the do- 
mestic and foreign monetary and credit poli- 
cies of the Nation's central banking system. 
Today this network of supervised banking 
and lending organizations provides service 
to business and individuals at more than 
3,000 offices throughout the State. About 
half of these are commercial banking offices 
whose resources of $36,000,000,000 constitute 
over one-fifth of the assets of all such banks 
in the United States. There are 238 mu- 
tual savings bank offices with resources of 
over $13,000,000,000, better than half of the 
national aggregate for such institutions. 


HELP CREATE DEMANDS FOR GOODS, SERVICES 


The large share of the Nation’s banking 
resources held by New York State banks 
partly reflects the exceptional size of some 
of them, with four of the five largest come- 
mercial banks and 14 of the 15 largest sav- 
ings banks of the Nation being located in 
New York. While a concentration of banks, 
and especially of the larger ones, is to be 
found in New York City, almost 1,809 super- 
vised banking and lending offices serve the 
public in smaller cities and rural commu- 
nities. 

The operations of the three other types 
of organizations listed above are designed 
as are savings banks, to meet primarily the 
needs of small savers or small borrowers. 
Almost 1,400 officers of such agencies serve 
to extend to customers of business the 
credit which transforms potential into effec- 
tive demand for goods and services. 

The emergence of these modern banking 
and lending facilities has been marked by 
pioneering efforts in this State to furnish 
wider service to the public and greater pro- 
tection to depositors. In many respects, the 
pattern of the Nation’s financial system 
bears the imprint of New York’s early his- 
tory. 

Some organizations, such as the commer- 
cial banks, savings banks, and savings and 
loan associations, perform a variety of func- 
tions. The others, licensed lenders, credit 
unions, and investment companies, serve 
more limited purposes. 

The commercial banks are the heart of the 
whole financial system. They operate the 
largest number of offices, 1,454, and hold 
the largest aggregate of dollar resources, over 
$36,000,000,000. The bulk of this total is 
made up of national banks, State banks, and 
trust companies. In addition there are pri- 
vate bankers who operate without incorpora- 
tion and the industrial banks which were 
first organized to supply small loans to in- 
dustrial employees but which have expanded 
their operations into many areas of com- 
mercial banking. 

The lending activities of these institutions 
provide the life blood of commerce and in- 
dustry. While their asset structure emerged 
half composed of Treasury securities after 
the war, the postwar years have witnessed an 
impressive resumption of their traditional 
role of lender to business, a part the com- 
mercial banking system of New York State 
is well equipped to play. It has the size, 
specialization and management experience 
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that qualify it to meet suitably the credit 
needs of business. 


MANY OTHER SERVICES 


The commercial banks, incident to and in 
addition to their main function in the field 
of credit, render many services related to 
sound business management. Located at 
the hub of the financial and security mar- 
kets of the world, they gather data on eco- 
nomic developments everywhere. Their ad- 
vice is sought by businesses and individuals 
seeking to invest unemployed funds. The 
banks act as fiduciaries in handling the se- 
curity transactions of corporations and they 
assist in the establishment and management 
of pensions trusts and profit-sharing trust 
funds. They serve as transfer agents in the 
purchase and sale of stock certificates. An 
important service to individuals is rendered 
through the administration of wills and 
testamentary and living trusts. Also, the 
trust departments act as agents for the funds 
of individuals. 

In addition to the trust and custodial 
services, these banks aid efficient business 
operations by their swift and accurate han- 
dling of checks and deposit items. The New 
York City banks alone handle more than a 
third of the debits to deposit accounts made 
in the 334 cities throughout the United 
States which report regularly to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
For those whose transactions are interna- 
tional in scope, the issuance of acceptances 
and letters of credit forms part of a com- 
plete service that includes purchase and sale 
of foreign exchange and advice on such mat- 
ters as customs, shipping regulations, and 
foreign business methods. 

The economic security of the individual— 
and ultimately of the community, State, and 
Nation—depends largely upon his ability to 
save part of his earnings and thus be pre- 
pared to finance unexpected obligations and 
have money on which to live during the 
years of retirement. This is in spite of the 
growing trend toward greater social security, 
increased retirement benefits, and the ex- 
panding popularity or privately purchased 
annuities. 

The 130 mutual savings banks of the State 
Operate 228 offices and hold over $13,000,- 
000,000 in resources, 59 percent of the assets 
of all such banks throughout the Nation. 
Although restrictions are placed on the 
amount of funds held in account with any 
one depositor, the average size of these in- 
stitutions is larger than that of any other 
type of banking organization. Currently 
about 42 percent of their assets is in United 
States Government securities and about 46 
percent is invested in loans secured by real 
estate. Many of these mortgages are made 
On small residential properties to finance 
original construction or modernization. The 
construction of commercial properties, as 
well as the purchase of existing properties 
of various types, is also financed by these 
institutions. A new field of investment was 
opened in 1945 when the banking law was 
amended to permit savings banks to invest 
in housing projects on a limited basis. 


TWENTY AND SIX-TENTHS BILLION DOLLARS IN 
LOANS 


The wide array of services which the bank- 
ing and lending organizations of New York 
State have developed are auxiliary to their 
main purpose, that of providing for the 
credit needs of businesses and industry. Al- 
though some institutions were created to fill 
@ particular type of credit need, their in- 
creasing size and the varying financial re- 
quirements of their customers have led them 
to extend their activities into other areas. 
The fact that several types of institutions are 
equipped to satisfy similar credit needs has 
Operated to strengthen the system and allows 
borrowers to choose the agency best suited to 












meet their demands. At midyear 1951 out- 
standing loans by New York State’s bankin, 
and lending institutions totaled close to 
$20,600 000,000. 

Approximately half of all loans of these 
institutions is made for commercial and in- 
dustrial purposes. A total of $8,400,000,0 
in business loans was outstanding on June 
$0, 1951. Accelerated activity in the real 
estate field during recent years and the at- 
tendant credit needs of builders.and home 
purchasers have led to a substantial increase 
in loans secured on real property. These 
amounted to $8,600,000,000 as of June 30, 
1951. The savings banks, which specialize 
in real-estate financing, provided 70 percent 
of this total, while Federal and State-char- 
tered savings and loan associations provided 
much of the rest. 

At the end of June 1951, New York State's 
supervised banking and lending agencies 
had consumer loans outstanding in the 
amount of $1,300,000,000, mostly by commer- 
cial banks and licensed lenders. Loans on 
security investments have declined in recent 
years since the basis of most of this lending 
was United States Government obligations. 
The National and State-chartered commer- 
cial banks and trust companies were respon- 
sible for virtually all the $1,700,000,000 out- 
standing in such loans in mid-1951. Funds 
advanced on this collateral are available for 
security transactions, investments, and busi- 
ness purposes. 

Unquestionably, the adequate provision of 
bank credit and service is essential for the 
continued production and distribution of 
goods for business prosperity and for the 
welfare of the community. The size of the 
banking and lending system in New York 
State, its experience and unparalleled posi- 
tion in the Nation's banking structure *quip 
it to furnish banking and credit services 
tailored to satisfy the business and consumer 


needs of the Empire State and the United 
States. 


LEADER tn BusINeEss INITIATIVE 


Business enterprise, initiative, and coop- 
era*ion, together with an early recognition 
of the strategic importance of both its loca- 
tion and natural resources, brought great- 
ness to New York State more than a century 
ago. These same factors have combined ever 
since to make it worthy of being called the 
Empire State. 

The economic leadership of New York 
State has been continuous since the Dutch 
made their first settlements, early in the 
seventeenth century, at the present sites of 
New York City and Albany and is due, in no 
small degree, both to the terrain and the 
ambitions of its pioneer settlers. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


These first New Yorkers found a land richly 
endowed with rivers, streams, and lakes, 
which provided reiatively cheap and easy 
transportation routes, plenty of fish for food 
and ample power with which to operate the 
grist and lumber mills they were soon to 
build. 

From the very inception of its first colonial 
settlements, New York has been business 
minded. Its earlies: settlers came, not as 
oppressed minorities seeking a haven, but 
rather as traders. As different national 
groups arrived—Dutch, English, French, 
German, Scotch, Irish—each with a desire 
for economic security, they blended har- 
moniously into a cooperative society which 
assured the attainment of their goals. 

They cleared the lands, built their homes, 
their mills, their stores, and trading posts. 
They built roads on which to travel from 
Place to place. Where streams were too deep 
to be forded they built rustic bridges or, if 
the water span was too wide or its depth too 
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great, they established ferries. They cre- 
ated a State. 

Although ranking twenty-ninth in land 
area, New York State has been the most pop- 
ulous State in the Union since 1820 and now 
has 10 percent of the Nation’s inhabitants, 
14,830,192, according to the 1950 census. 
During the decade between 1930 and 1940 
it became the foremost State in the value of 
manufactured goods and by 1950 was turn- 
ing out 23 percent of the products of the 
Nation. ; 

A marked change in the State’s economy 
followed the Civil War, due to the develop- 
ment of machinery and mass production 
methods. Two of the State’s largest indus- 
tries, clothing and shoemaking, were greatly 
accelerated by the invention of the modern 
sewing machine by Isaac M. Singer, a native 
of Pittstown, N. Y. Development of the 
modern rotary printing press by Richard Hoe 
and William A. Bullock made possible mod- 
ern high-speed printing of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, and made New York a lead- 
ing publishing center. 

While some older industries, such as lum- 
ber, iron, and steel moved west, others took 
their places as the result of inventions and 
enterprise. The State turned its creative 
talents to the manufacture of railroad equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery, electrical 
equipment, cameras, typewriters, gloves, car- 
pets, shop and mill machinery, radio and 
television equipment, and countless other 
products. Cellophane was first produced in 
Tonawanda Township. The first successful 
electric dynamo was installed in New York 
City in 1882. About the same time New York 
became the most outstanding mercantile 
center for both domestic and foreign trade 
as it became the heart of both national and 
world trade. 

The era of modern improvement begun in 
the 1890's has continued to the present, 
marked by a notabie growth in business, in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation, commu- 
nication, and community life. 


STRATEGIC GEOGRAPHICALLY 


The State has been favored greatly in com- 
merce and industry by its strategic geo- 
graphical position and formation. Through 
it funnel most of the Nation’s most impor- 
tant railroads. Its inland waterways, includ- 
ing the modernized Barge Canal System, pro- 
vide the cheapest and most direct water 
routes between the ocean and the Great 
Lakes. Its great concentration of population 
in its 62 urban centers provides the man- 
power required by industry and commerce. 
It also provides the consumer market which 
assures maximum returns to the farmer for 
the foods he produces and creates tremen- 
dous markets for goods turned out by the 
State’s vast manufacturing industry. Today 
there are nearly 2,000,000 skilled and semi- 
skilled workers in the State—more than 12 
percent of the industrial craftsmen in the 
Nation. 

Enterprise of the people and of public 
leaders was responsible for the construction 
of the Erie Canal which brought untold pros- 
perity to the midstate regions in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and raised 
New York City to first rank, commercially, 
in the Nation. Completion of that all-im- 
portant waterway provided fi.ster, cheaper 
transportation of both persons and goods be- 
tween the Hudson River and the Great Lakes, 
reducing hauling costs as much as 95 percent. 
The result was the rapid growth along its 
banks of new industries, stores, farms, homes 
and new communities.. 

As a result of enterprise and the creative 
genius of its people, New York now has 
mighty cities in which buildings soar sky- 
ward to unprecedented heights; huge bridges 
which span broad, deep rivers; great rail- 
roads, ports and grain elevators; vehicular 
tunnels which burrow deep beneath the 
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riverbeds to afford uninterrupted travel ar- 
teries for motor vehicles, suburban and local 
rapid transit systems and railroads as well. 

It was enterprise which led to the con- 
struction of the huge dams which prevent 
annual inundations of flood waters and which 
provide water for those who live in cities; 
which led the farmers of the State to clear 
more and more lands to raise the foods which 
are so vital. 

Nor has the age of invention, discovery, and 
construction died in New York State. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being expended an- 
nually to build new and larger industrial 
plants, new stores, new transportation facili- 
ties and new homes. Additional millions of 
dollars have been expended for the construc. 
tion of laboratories, large and small, all over 
the State, a program which continues un- 
abated. 


Youth of Today as Leaders of 
Future World 


Y 
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Or 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, ever 
mindful of the need for continued aware- 
ness of the serious problems before our 
Nation, Mr. James A. Farley, a distin- 
guished American, has made many valu- 
able contributions to some of our most 
difficult questions. 

Only recently there appeared in the 
press an article by Mr. Farley that en- 
courages our citizens to take a more 
active interest in the youth of the Na- 
tion. Certainly no more timely proposal 
could be made; and because of the 
thought-provoking suggestions of this 
article, which was published in the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LENTEN GUIDEPOSTS—JAMES FARLEY PUTS 
FaItH IN YOUTH OF ToDAy AS LEADERS OF 
FurTure WoRLD 


(By James A. Farley) 


When I look on the older generation, my 
generation, struggling with terrifying world 
conditions, I realize the wonders we have 
achieved, the advances we have made, the 
marked improvements and progress. 

Yet I also see the errors we committed, the 
mistakes, the wrongs, the many, many stu- 
pidities, and my heart is heavy. 

When I look upon the generation after us, 
which was so often called the lost gener- 
ation, I marvel at their magnificence in 
World War II. They were boys to make the 
blood sing and the heart exult with pride. 
Those were our GI’s who are now pulling the 
load with us. 

But most important is the new young lot. 
Everywhere I meet them—they are the 
American leaders and lawmakers of tomor- 
row. I am deeply impressed as I talk with 
them by their sincerity, their directness, and 
their capacity for devotion. These are the 
men of tomorrow—the bosses and lawmakers. 
These are the men who will be and are mak- 
ing the United States. 

Yet you and I know that the majority of 
our criminals are boys and young men. The 
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average age of men who are inmates in 
prisons and reformatories is under 26. 


ADULT INDIFFERENCE 


What are we doing for them and about 
them? The problem is not juvenile delin- 
quency, but adult indifference. The time to 
stop delinquency is before the boy becomes 
delinquent—at an age when most adults 
consider them too much bother. 

The further I go in years the boy 1 was 
draws closer to me. With each passing 
birthday I see more of what I am in what 
I was. 

I was born at Grassy Point, N. Y., of sec- 
ond-generation Irish stock, the second of 
five boys, my brothers being John, Phil, 
Tom and Bill. My schooling began at 5 
years of age and included high school and 
a year’s course in a commercial schoo! 

The things we boys took for granted in a 
small town would be privileges beyond pur- 
chase to our city lads. We had open fields, 
hills, streams, trees, animals, birds, fence- 
less spaces. We had fishing and swimming 
and plenty of space to mark out a baseball 
lot. We had coasting, skating and the big 
popcorn or candy-making feasts around out- 
door fires. 

We had the blessing of needed work. You 
cannot live in the country without going 
miles to school or market, without tending 
furnaces, clearing walks, caring for chickens, 
horses or cows or other stock, and knowing a 
garden with your knees. 

My father was killed by a horse when I wus 
10. Mother was left a small insurance policy 
and a half interest in a little schooner that 
carried bricks 30 miles down the Hudson to 
the big city. 


SONS FEEL RESPONSIBLE 


Maybe five sons didn’t feel responsible. 
And therefore important. I ran errands and 
did chores until mother bought a small busi- 
ness with her last $1,000. Then we really 
had responsibility. During the summers I 
also worked from 3:30 to 11 a. m. as a ma- 
chine boy in Morrissey's brickyard for less 
than a dollar a day. 

Perhaps the two greatest blessings I had 
in my boyhood were a fierce love of my 
parents and a deep devotion to my religion. 
These are woven in the fabric of the man 
that boy was. On every election day my 
whole life through I’ve gone to the graves of 
my mother and father and prayed. 

A few years ago I saw an interchurch 
world survey of statistics in cities of over 
300,000 population, 52.7 percent of which 
were non-church-going people. In rural 
areas the percentage was even higher. What 
has happened to us? 

Speaking as a father and a churchman, I 
ask you, what can we expect of our boys 
when more than half of our homes are re- 
ligious jungles? It is not going to be easy 
in the years ahead to keep and to build our 
democratic way of life. Are we to expect 
the men who take our places to do it without 
God? Only a vast religious awakening can 
give full values and unassailable dignity to 
our lives. 

No doubt your church has a Cub pack and 
your Legion post has a troop. Maybe it takes 
care of 20, 30, 60 boys. We also have, thank 
God, Boy Scouts, Big Brothers, and other 
great organizations. But do you see to it 
that there’s room for every boy in the 
neighborhood? Groups for the fellows too 
old to join a youngster group? And a pack 
for the little chaps in their most tender and 
impressionable years? 


ACHIEVEMENT GOALS NEEDED 

Beyond games and entertainment, skills, 
and crafts, there must be projects to achieve 
at every age level. Goal after goal can be set 
up and won. Tomorrow’s men must feel the 
elation of tough, worth-while constructive 
doing-——some eyesore cleared, some foul spot 
in the community righted, some needed job 
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cone, some vital equipment earned, or a 
structure built. In being part and parcel of 
the community he helped to better, the boy 
will give a piece of his raw love to that spot 
and the people in it. 

Every man can take on one boy, even from 
a@ group of 5 or 10 boys. Nightly they roam 
the streets and lanes longing for companion- 
ship and acceptance. Many are from broken 
homes. Many never heard of God. Many 
see their elders living and dying without 
God or with just enough of the church to get 
married and buried in. 

Tomorrow's manhood is at your elbow. 
Can you put out your hand and take hold of 
him? He’s knocking at the door that is your 
future. Will you open it to him? With 
God in your heart and in your welcome? 





Patman in the Chair | ‘) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS \) 
oF | 
HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Patman in the Chair,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of March 
13. It commends the objectivity of 
Chairman Patman, of the subcommittee 
which is investigatins the monetary 
policy of the United States. It also 
rather tends to disagree with the desire 
of «he Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovcias!] to turn the personal accord 
between the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Secretary of the 
Treasury into a statutory enactment. I 
agree thoroughly with the first part of 
this editorial, but wish to register my 
doubt as to the latter part of it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PATMAN IN THE CHAIR 


Only in one country, so far as we know, 
is credit policy debated on the front page, 
and that is Sweden. In this the Swedes 
have a true sense of values. For the man- 
agement of the supply of bank credit (which 
is by far the bulk of the money in circula- 
tion) has, obviously, all-important reper- 
cussions on the people's livelihood. Here, 
however, the subject gets attention mainly 
on the financial pages—though the flare- 
up a year ago between the Federal Reserve 
System and the Treasury, both of which 
have credit-creating powers, became public 
property. The flare-up occurred when the 
Federal Reserve wanted to tighten credit 
availability and the Treasury to keep it easy. 
The quarrel was composed by an accord last 
March 5 which went some way in meeting 
the Federal Reserve point of view. 

Now the subject has been reopened in an 
investigation by a five-man subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report under Representative Wricnt Pat- 
MAN. Nearly a year ago Mr. PaTMaNn an- 
nounced the investigation. In the mean- 
time he has been assailed as a mOney crank 
and an easy-money addict who would not 
listen to reason and who wanted to rub out 
the independence of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Exactly the contrary has proved to be 
the case. No chairman could be more Jju- 
dicial-minded, none more willing to allow 
the arguments pro and con to be heard. 
Indeed, yesterday he acknowledged the en- 
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lightenment that had been forthcoming in 
the colloquies between Senator DoucLas and 
Federal Reserve and Government witnesses, 
particularly Leon Keyserling. 

Senator DoucLas wants to turn the accord 
of last March into a statutory enactment, 
and to strengthen it in behalf of Federal 
Reserv2 independence. He wants the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorized to assume primary 
responsibility for regulating the supply and 
cost of credit. Thus the Treasury would 
have to play second fiddle in this respect 
to the Federal Reserve. When these pro- 
posals were made, this newspaper felt they 
were inadvisable. We still think they are. 
At the same time we welcome the thorough 
airing which the problem is getting. Sena- 
tor Dovucias has an acute and highly in- 
formed mind on tnis as on a score of other 
problems of Government, and the rubbing 
of it against the expert minds of the money 
experts in Federal Reserve and Government 
service is producing testim »ny of the utmost 
value in forming opinion and policy. Here 
is the investigation arm at its best. 





Newbold Morris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT ~, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA \ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an informa- 
tive editorial under the intriguing title 
“Mr. Morris Comes to Washington,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Morris CoMeS TO WASHINGTON 


It may be that Washington is getting to 
be a tougher town for outlanders than us 
natives realize in our day-to-day struggle 
to survive. This point is raised by the case 
of Mr. Newbold Morris, that open mouth- 
piece from the big town who is supposed to 
be reforming things around here. 

So far Morris has gotten in more trouble 
than the fellow who bought the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

It may well be that only the man who 
appointed him clean-up chief, President Tru- 
man nimself, has made more mistakes, more 
racket, and accomplished less. But nobody 
can deny Mr. Morris has done his own dis- 
aster in less than a month. So far as we 
recall, never has anyone alienated so many 
so soon or so fully as this so-called Abra- 
ham Lincoln Republican, who turns out to 
be only another loud-mouthed Manhattan 
hick who came down here thinking every- 
body is really as dumb in fact as it would 
be convenient to him for them to be. 

Aside from talking about sending out ques- 
tionnaires to all key Federal officials, an 
idea beautifully engineered to make the max- 
imum number of people mad in the least 
time, Mr. Morris has done no cleaning up. 

One of the difficulties has been Mr. Morris’ 
connection with some tankers hauling oil to 
Red China just before Korea. And how could 
a fellow be expected to know that would be 
found out? 

There has been some doubt during his 
brief visit here whether Mr. Morris was get- 
ting ahead the faster with his investigation 
of government, than the Senate committee 
is getting ahead with its investigation of 
Mr. Morris. But no longer. It is clear now 
who is ahead, 





Wednesday, Morris appeared before the 
committee and addressing Senators Munor, 
Nrxon, and McCartny, got off his campaign 
oratory about “diseased minds,” “the spirit of 
wickedness” behind certain congressional in- 
vestigations, and “ghastly distortions.” This 
sort of thing only encourages investigators, 
as Professor Lattimore has only lately dem- 
onstrated. 

A few days before, Morris criticized Gen. 
Harry Vaughan, the White House jokester, 
and Hon. William O'Dwyer, our Ambassador 
to Mexico. The one having had trouble with 
deep freezes, the other with police scandal in 
New York, and both dearly beloved by our 
peerless President. 

If he had been running things at the time, 
Mr. Morris hinted, both of these gentlemen 
would have been off the public payroll by 
now. 

There followed, within a remarkably short 
time, a visit by Mr. Morris to the White House 
from which he emerged in a less talkative 
mood. Some imaginative reporters even be- 
lieved they saw a deep crimson about the base 
of Mr. Morris’ neck, as though it had been 
marked for the ax. 

Yesterday, Vice Adm. William W. Smith, 
former head of the Maritime Commission, 
and his associates gave Mr. Morris the death- 
blow in testimony you had better read in 
the news columns of this edition, for full 
understanding. 

Nothing is left to Morris now except the 
option to leave town when he can. 

Now we do not want to be unfair to Mr. 
Morris. Some say it is not so much a matter 
of the Washington welcome mat being 
yanked from beneath his feet, as never hav- 
ing been laid out in the first place. The 
very worst among these observers go so far 
as to suggest that Mr. Truman never in- 
tended for Mr. Morris to be anything but a 
fall guy, if we may be permitted the term. 
Which is a sorry way for a Kansas City haber- 
dasher to treat a big New York lawyer. 

But not all is lost. News is at hand that 
the rail strike is settled, and no matter how 
fiercely the Washington tornadoes howl about 
Mr. Morris’ ears, he is assured of a swift, 
comfortable train trip back to New York, 
where, as we said at the outset, things seem 
to be less complicated than down here. 





io 
The St. Lawrence Seaway (Y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting editorial from the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Daily Times, commenting cn 
the position taken by an official of the 
New York Power Authority in regard to 
legislation for the St. Lawrence scaway 
and power project, The editorial is self- 
explanatory. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THe Power AUTHORITY AND THE SEAWAY 


It seems to us that the New York Power 
Authority, in its representations before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
dealt a damaging blow to the St. Lawrence 
seaway plan—a proposal it is mandated by 
statute to support. 

John E. Burton of Ithaca, the chairman, 
told the committee the Authority would re- 
luctantly support the St. Lawrence develop- 
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ment legislation in its present form. Sen- 
ator Hersert H. LEHMAN, Democrat-Liberal, 
of New York, promptly and properly took 
issue with Mr. Burton: 

It is an ideological question that divides 
the Authority and the Truman administra- 
tion on the seaway plan. The Interior De- 
partment is for public distribution of the 
power; the Authority talks of private-public 
distribution and means private. 

The Federal Government is not averse to 
turning the Barnhart Island power works 
over to New York provided that the transfer 
occurs under the terms of section 5 of the 
Federal-State accord of the original seawsy 
legislation. Mr. Burton and the Authority, 
as now constituted, want section 5 emas- 
culated. 

The Times’ position for public distribution 
is so well known that there is no need here 
to go into it again. It seems to us, however, 
that Mr. Burton and the Authority do a 
disservice in raising the question here. 

As a matter of practical politics, the sea- 
way and power project, as of now, will be 
approved—if it is approved—only on Federal 
terms. If Mr. Burton honestly believes he 
can impose the will of the State on Wash- 
ington, his mental process represents a tri- 
umph of hope over reality. 


Oil and Profit Motive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF aa 
9) 
KON. EDWARD MARTIN _! 9’ 
OF PENNSYLVANIA “N 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Oil and Profit Motive,” pub- 
lished in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of 
March 12, 1952. The editorial says, in 
part: 


Every time a new automobile takes to the 


road of America, the oil industry spends 
$500. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Om AND Profit MOTIVE 


Every time a new automobile takes to the 
road of America, the oil industry spends 
$500. That amount is invested in the facili- 
ties for producing, refining, and distributing 
the gas and the lubricants the new car needs 
to operate. 

The total thus spent is staggering. Last 
year alone the number of cars in service 
jumped by about 2,400,000. 

’ This is particularly significant in the light 
of the fact that there is still a certain 
amount of criticism of the profits the oil 
industry makes. What the critics lose sight 
of is that those profits make possible all the 
costly exploring, developing, and expanding 
the industry must carry on if it is to keep 
pace with an insatiable civilian and military 
demand for its products, and those profits 
also make possible the tremendous sums in 
taxes the industry pays to Government each 
ear. 
. The oil industry is an almost perfect illus- 
tration of the importance of the profit mo- 
tive. As an example, finding new wells to 
replace those which are exhausted is an ex- 
ceedingly risky undertaking. Only about 
one wildcat well out of five turns into a 
producer. The other four are dry and 
worthless—a case of money down a rat hole. 
No sane man would risk his capital and time 
and energy on undertakings such as this un- 


less he saw a chance to make a profit if suc- 
cess smiled on him. 

Oil in all its ramifications is among the 
most keenly competitive of industries. That 
alone makes it certain that profits will be 
held to reasonable levels. But without the 
profit we'd all be thirsting for oil today and 
there’d be no relief possible. 


Low Price of Eggs and High Price of 
Shoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS CW) 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER. 


OF NORTH DAKOTA - 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STA 


Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the permission granted 
me today, I submit for printing in the 
Appendix a letter dated March 6, 1952, 
written to me by B. H. Klinkhammer, 
concerning the low price of eggs and 
the high price of shoes. 

The letter is as follows: 

COGSWELL, N. Dak., March 6, 1952. 
Hon. WM. LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

PRIEND BILL: I have been wanting to write 
you a few lines for some time, but have put 
it off for one reason or another, but I guess 
I better let loose now or I may explode. 

No. 1, egg prices: We are receiving 28 cents 
for No. 1 eggs on the farm per dozen, in 
Fargo a hundred miles away they retail at 
54 cents. 

No. 2, shoes and the price of cow hides: A 
decent pair of work shoes cost approximately 
$9, while hides seem to be a drug on the 
market; if you get 7 cents a pound you are 
lucky. 

It seems to me that something is radically 
wrong somewhere, the goods we need to buy 
on the farm never seem to go down but for 
the last year what we sell keeps edging 
downward. How long this can go on with- 
out starting a full scale depression is a very 
large question in my mind. I don't pretend 
to be an economist, but I have lived in 
Sargent County for 45 years and it is my 
studied opinion that one crop failure would 
bankrupt 75 percent of the farmers that live 
here. 

Judging from radio reports UMT is dead 
as far as this session of Congress is con- 
cerned; that is well. Please use all your 
influence to see that it remain so. 

Now I think it would be all right to inject 
@ personal note. I don’t suppose you re- 
member me, but you no doubt remember 
my father, Henry Klinkhammer. A good 
deal of his political philosophy in my mind 
seems to have been right, and in the main 
I think you are doing a good job, and you 
may count on my continued support. 

Yours very truly, 
B. H. KLINKHAMMER, 


The Adam Smith Clubs \)~— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS rl 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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am including a valuable article by Mr. 
Frank Chodorov which appears in the 
March 12 issue of Human Events. Mr. 
Chodorov states his thesis succinctly and 
the ideas he suggests there could well 
become a pattern for organization to re- 
sist the tendency toward socialism in 
this country. I am extending the article 
at this point in the Recorp: 


THE ADAM SMITH CLUBS 
(By Frank Chodorov) 


I was talking to a group of deplorers. 
There is no dearth of them these days, what 
with the national passion for pushing power 
on the Government. This group, however, 
was most concerned with the spread of col- 
lectivistic bilge in our schools and colleges. 
Of a certainty, what we are getting in the 
way of legislation and propaganda is the 
result of what has been learned and is being 
taught. It follows that any change in the 
direction of both legislation and public 
thought must begin with education. Some- 
thing had to be done about it. 

One man suggested the establishment of a 
college of individualism, as a sort of intel- 
lectual powerhouse to feed ideas to other 
disseminators. Innocently, I asked the 
question: What is individualism? I was 
aiming at a curriculum. 

There was a good deal of floundering, as 
I had anticipated. In politics, we were sure 
of that, individualism is a negative point of 
view: Cut government to the bone. But, 
what is the allowable minimum? The down- 
right anarchist was for abolishing all govern- 
ment, on the premise that people would im- 
prove morally by its absence; the majority 
allowed that a traffic cop is a social need. 

In economics all of us accepted the gen- 
eral line of thought laid down by Adam 
Smith, though one man declared Smith's 
ideas on free trade impractical under present 
world conditions, and that brought on a 
heated argument. A theologian in the 
group insisted that individualism is pri- 
marily a spiritual concept, and if that were 
set straight the rest of the curriculum would 
take care of itself. 

The curriculum, one bold voice suggested, 
is of minor importance; the faculty is the 
thing. Whatever subject an individualist 
handles, he maintained, he cannot help but 
bring his values to bear upon it; just as a 
collectivist, teaching biology, cannot refrain 
from comparing the innards of a frog with 
the organization of the state. The thing to 
do, then, is to pack the faculty with died- 
in-the-wool individualists and let each 
formulate his own course. The students 
would get a full dose of individualism what- 
ever they studied. 

This idea posed a new question: What is 
an individualist? Is he born or made? So- 
cialism laughs at the theory of innate char- 
acteristics and insists that we come into this 
world without temperamental shape; men 
can be turned by environment, including 
education, this way or that. Yet, the con- 
stant recurrence of the rebel is an historical 
refutation of this socialistic thesis, and every 
mother of more than one child will bear 
witness against it. Some of us conform 
easily, others find it necessary to question 
every existing convention. Perhaps psy- 
chology could furnish us with an explana- 
tion of the individualist; or of the Socialist. 

If individualism is not an acquired char- 
acteristic, but is grounded in one’s personal- 
ity, what can education do about it? 
Nothing more than to give articulation to 
what the student already feels. For in- 
stance, if he instinctively finds regulation 
repugnant, he will be helped no end by an 
understanding of the doctrine of natural 
rights; conversely, if he is a regimenter at 
heart, he will rationalize that doctrine into 
a myth. The purpose of teaching individ- 
ualism, then, is not to make individualists 
but to find them. Rather, to help them 
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find themselves. If a student takes readily 
to such values as the primacy of the indi- 
vidual, the free market place, or the im- 
morality of taxation, he is an individualist; 
if he swallows hard, he must be counted a 
recruit for the other side. 

At this point, someone brought up a cur- 
rent phenomenon: The increasing number of 
deserters from the Communist camp. If 
these recanters came to communism by nat- 
ural selection, how could they throw it off? 
Or did they? Is an intellectual conversion 
capable of purging an innate inclination? 

The books written by these exes give a 
clue to the answer. One does not get from 
their confessions of sin, or exposés of Soviet 
skulduggery, the idea that the authors are 
done with collectivism. Their sneering ref- 
erences to capitalism indicate that they are 
of the same opinion still. Communism, they 
will admit, is socialism gone hog-wild, but 
they do not seem capable of recognizing this 
as an inevitable consequence. Their hatred 
of communism does not make them indi- 
vidualists. 

This is not to question the sincerity of 
those who have hit the sawdust trail. Far 
from it. The individualist, who accepts as 
basic the right of every man to make a fool 
of himself, provided he does not infringe the 
equal right of others, is quick to accept the 
repentance at face value. But repentance is 
not conversion; there is reason to believe 
that conversion is impossible. 

The “right-wing” Socialist is another case 
in point. The hatred he harbors for com- 
munism ts intense, Fut only because he looks 
upon it as treason. He condemns Stalin 
and his crowd because they have, forsooth, 
betrayed the Marxist ideal. In the hands of 
good and true Socialists—right-wingers, of 
course—the Russian experiment of 1918 
would by now have come up with a shining 
demonstration of the Socialist promise. No 
amount of logic can convince him that the 
only possible result of Marxism in practice 
is Russia, as is. 

Coming to the garden variety of collec- 
tivist—the do-gooder, who differs from the 
Socialist only in that he substitutes senti- 
mental clichés for “scientific socialism"—he 
too seems psychologically incapable of letting 
people alone. He too is inexorably bent on 
hammering out the good society on the po- 
litical anvil. He too has the perfect recipe, 
an ingredient of which is his own capacity 
for improving others. It is endemic. 

All the evidence points to the collectivist 
as a breed, not a product. Which is also true 
of the individualist. The main character- 
istic of the one is an urge to ride herd on 
mankind, while the other is inclined to give 
mankind a wide berth. The collectivist ideal- 
izes group behavior because he feels an 
inadequacy in himself; he must be part of 
@ mob and therefore he organizes and joins, 
The individualist abhors labels. 

The volume of sound generated by the 
organized collectivist gives him undue prom- 
inence. He seems to be the majority. Yet, 
if nature is as impartial in the distribution 
of temperaments as she is in the apportion- 
ment of sexes, there should be as many in- 
dividualists around as the other kind. Nor 
can we overlook the possibility that all of 
us have a penchant both ways, being part 
individualist and part collectivist, in dif- 
fering degrees; one could adduce evidence in 
favor of that thesis. 

Only education can give the right answer; 
for the function of education is to bring to 
the surface what nature has implanted in the 
person. If the educational machinery of the 
country had not been overrun by the cole 
lectivists (operating under cover of “acae 
demic freedom”), if individualism were given 
a fair share of the curriculum, we could easily 
find out how many of us prefer freedom, 
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how many of us are destined to be mob ma- 
terial. 

Returning to our group of deplorers, we 
got around to the need of stirring up an 
interest in the individualistic philosophy 
on the college campus. To be sure, we knew 
that the younger children were being sub- 
jected to the cacophony of collectivism, and 
a thorough job of saving must include the 
lower grades, even the kindergarten. But, 
immediacy suggested throwing a lifeline to 
adolescent individualists, those who will 
have a hand in shaping the world directly 
ahead. 

As a modus operandi, we thought of en- 
couraging the formation of what we called 
Adam Smith clubs. This would have to be 
an extracurricular activity, for two reasons: 
one, the monopolization of the classroom by 
the faculty collectivists is too solid to permit 
penetration; two, these clubs would pick up, 
by a process of self-selection, the element 
susceptible of help. 

Suppose it were noised about that at the 
next meeting of the club, a speaker would 
hold forth on the iniquity of the income 
tax, or would expose the fraud of social se- 
curity; those who instinctively rejected the 
textbook apotheoses of these two institutions 
would attend, while the energumens of col- 
lective action would stay away, especially if 
they had once felt the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere. Every Adam Smith Club would be a 
campus “educable elite.” 

On the face of it, an Adam Smith Club 
would be an evidence of a dissident voice on 
the campus and, considering the vogue of 
keynesianism and pragmatism in our col- 
leges, it would be looked upon with disfavor 
by the vested collectivists and campus con- 
formists. All the better. Any explicit or 
implicit opposition to the club would con- 
vince the membership that they had got 
hold of an important truth. It is a known 
fact that the learning one acquires outside 
the lecture hall sticks closer to the ribs, 
especially if that learning is officially de- 
clared off limits. 

It would be a pity if the Adam Smith Clubs 
achieved respectability; that would destroy 
their purpose. Their purpose should be not 
only to find and help the submerged in- 
dividualist, but also to set him in opposition 
to the collectivism being ladled out by the 
professors. A compromise is impossible; it 
is a fight to the finish. The agenda of the 
meetings should include the preparation of 
refutations of textbook propaganda, to be 
fired in classroom, with the intent of stirring 
up latent individualists. If the Adam Smith 
Clubs are to be really educational, they must 
be radical in character. 

For, it must be kept in mind that in- 
dividualism is the modern radicalism. In 
the true sense of the word, individualism is 
always radical, for it rests its case on root 
ideas; it delves into the nature of things for 
basic causes; it rejects the idea that man is 
best served by a series of expedients. 

In the political sense, individualism is the 
current radicalism because it is the ideolugy 
of the minority. The ultimate purpose of the 
Adam Smith Clubs should be to loosen the 
grip of statism on the mass mind, to re- 
arouse in America an awareness of self- 
importance and self-reliance, to teach people 
that no social good can come out of politics. 

There are, as a matter of fact, incipient 
Adam Smith Clubs on some campuses. The 
individualist simply cannot be eradicated. 
In every period of history when the machin- 
ery of the State, including education, was 
set against him, he can make his spirit felt. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to hear of the 
spontaneous gathering of anticollectivists 
at various colleges. These boys and giris 
should be given encouragement and help. 
And that would be the purpose of a College 
of Individualism, 


United States Foreign Policy Has Failed 
To Formulate a Conception of America’s 
Role in the World 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN’ ATIVFS 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Mr. George 
Sokolsky which appears today in the 
Washington Times-Herald. The writer 
discusses the important question of for- 
eign policy and charges that our leaders 
have failed to formulate a proper con- 
ception of America’s role in the world. 
He points out that prior to 1914 we were 
guided by the Monroe Doctrine, freedom 
of the seas, and the open-door policy. 
Those were distinct guideposts which 
this Nation could follow. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic adminis- 
trations beginning with Woodrow Wilson 
have involved us in decisions not of our 
own making. We are in a state of de- 
spair and uncertainty and confused by 
all the issues that exist in this turbulent 
world. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the article in 
question: 

THESE Days 


(By George Sokolsky) 


In the course of the present canvass for 
the Presidency, much is being made of our 
foreign policy. 

Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes, who used to 
teach history to me and thousands of others, 
at a recent dinner at which he received the 
Alexander Hamilton medal, said: 

“e © © I am a mere historian, not a 
prophet. And what are ‘today’s decisions?’ 
How can one know, or even guess, what deci- 
sions are being made at Moscow and Pe- 
king? °* * ° 

“So far as Washington is concerned, its 
decisions seem peculiarly indecisive. Today 
our Government reverses a stand‘it took 
yesterday; tomorrow it will probably re- 
reverse itself. Amid the spinning, I get con- 
fused and perplexed. One day we decide to 
sacrifice China to communism and to Rus- 
sia. Another day we decided not to sacrifice 
Korea. Still another day we decided not to 
fight an all-out war in Korea, but, while our 
casualties mount, to engage in apparently 
endless truce talks. Ultimately, I suppose, 
more and different decisions will be made 
about Korea, but who knows what they will 
be? Maybe we'll admit defeat and withdraw. 
Maybe we'll adopt General MacArthur's rec- 
ommendations and seek victory.” 

The confusion to which Professor Hayes 
addresses himself is due to an inability of 
our leadership to formulate a conception of 
America’s role in the world. That was sim- 
pler for us before 1914. We were guided by 
the Monroe Doctrine, freedom of the seas, 
the open-door policy. Our guideposts were 
distinct. 

Since 1914, we have become involved in 
decisions not of our making. The condi- 
tions of Europe were made by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany, and the United 
States either fitted into the picture they had 
framed or had to stay out of it altogether. 
It was this situation that produced the con- 
troversy that led to the conflicting America 
First group and the William Allen White 
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group. That, in turn, produced the charges 
and countercharges of internationalism 
versus isolationism, both terms being non- 
descriptive of reality. 

The advent of Soviet Russia as an expand- 
ing empire in our own times, utilizing in- 
ternational Marxism as a conspiratorial force, 
found this country, by our constitutional 
system, without weapons to defend our fu- 
ture. Faced by the dilemma of placing re- 
strictions upon the liberties of our people 
or a segment of them, or tolerating infiltra- 
tion, espionage, intellectual corruption, we 
have argued and fought and tried cases in 
court and held congressional hearings, but 
to this day neither public opinion nor leg- 
islative action nor judicial decision has for- 
mulated a final judgment. 

Professor Hayes stated this confusion in 
the aforesaid speech: 

“e © * The very complexity of our 
modern industrial society has invited, and 
rendered more or less inevitable, a well-nigh 
revolutionary expansion of Government 
functions and of public bureaucratic direc- 
tion, if not control, of private enterprise. 

“The phase of this which troubles me 
most is not State regulation of industry, 
labor, and commerce, but rather the threat of 
State thought control implicit in the steady 
encroachment of Government-supported and 
Government-dominated education on the do- 
main of private education, accompanied by 
the banning not only of anything imagined 
to be subversive of Government, but also, ac- 
cording to recent Supreme Court decisions, 
of any recognition of the religious source 
and inspiration of our western civilization 
and our American liberty. 

“State universities and municipal colleges 
may claim as their ideal the advancement of 
the public good but hardly the further ideal 
inscribed on the privately endowed Low 
memorial at Columbia: ‘The glory of Al- 
mighty God’.” 

This description of uncertainty and of a 
confusion of issues is, however, not limited 
to schools and colleges. It is ubiquitous in 
our world. 

A motion-picture actor recently accused of 
participating in so many front organizations 
that it appeared that he might be a Com- 
munist explained his conduct as being due 
to following the intellectual gyrations of 
President Roosevelt. Whether this was an 
alibi or an explanation, it is plausible in the 
sense that not having any sure position of 
his own he accepted one which bore the 
imprimatur of high office and whirled as it 
whirled. 

The value of the debate in the 1952 elec- 
tion is that we might discover a formula for 
a national attitude in our relations with 
other countries, so clear that we ourselves 
can understand it. 

For we cannot afford to substitute money 
payments for clear thinking. We soon shall 
run out of money. 





Background of the Author of U. N. History 
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Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 19 I inserted in the Recorp an 
article written by Joseph A. Breig, taken 
from the Los Angeles Tidings, on the 
subject of the utter folly, as well as 
danger, of the U. N. spending $600,000 
to rewrite history at this time. Sc much 
interest was taken in this article by in- 
dividuals as well as by radio commenta- 
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tors, that I inquired of Mr. Breig as to 
the background of Dr. Ralph E. Turner, 
who was to head up the job. This is 
very important because we know that 
histories can be slanted, in fact, they can 
be made to tell lies. 
I received the following wire which, to 
me, is very disturbing: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Norris POULSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Universe Bulletin story December 28 last 
said Dr. Ralph Turner has been denounced 
as atheistic. Understand he later described 
self as agnostic. He was dismissed faculty 
University of Pittsburgh 1984 on complaints 
students, parents, religious leaders, that he 
was atheistic and contemptuous and flippant 
toward religion. It was charged that the 
word “Turnerism” had become synonym on 
Pitt campus for worst approach to religion. 
William F. Buckley, Jr., in book God arid Man 
at Yale, described Turner as “emphatically, 
vigorously atheistic and professional de- 
bunker, dedicated iconoclast, who has little 
mercy either on God or on those who believe 
in Him and little respect for the values most 
undergraduates have been brought up to re- 
spect.” 
JOSEPH A. BREIG, 
The Catholic Universe Bulletin. 


It is certainly time that the American 
people be informed of this activity. We 
know that communism starts by an at- 
tack upon religion and the church—all 
denominations. 

On March 11 I called the attention of 
Congress to the fact that we are allow- 
ing the Chinese Communist Government 
to show a propaganda film right here in 
New York City while our boys are dying 
in Korea, supposedly fighting commu- 
nism. 

Since the administration is making no 
attempt to correct any of these evils, the 
only hope the people have is to voice 
their sentiments on November 4. 


Youth: The seas a 
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HON. PAUL C, JONES & 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I wish to include an address 
by the President of the United States 
before the twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York on last Saturday. 

Four Missouri student publications, 
one of them the Capaha Arrow, pub- 
lished by the Southeast Missouri State 
College at Cape Girardeau, in my dis- 
trict, won the highest ratings in the 
twenty-eighth annual contest, conducted 
by this organization. A first-place rating 
also went to one of the high-school pub- 
lications in my district, the Hilltop Crier, 
of the Illmo-Fornfelt High School. 

President Truman, in this address to 
the hundreds of youthful editors who 
gathered in New York City for this con- 
vention, has outlined the fundamental 
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basis of the domestic program and the 
foreign policy of this Nation in simple 
terms which are easily understandable 
by all who seek the truth. While it was 
addressed to a group of young people— 
and I wish every high-school student 
could have heard this talk—this address 
is one which emphasizes the sincerity of 
purpose with which the President has 
pressed his program. A reading of its 
simple language may clear up a lot of 
misunderstanding. 
The President’s address follows: 


Dr. Murphy, distinguished guests, Mr. 
Mayor, delegates to the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. You know, I was very 
much afraid that you were going to take 
that admonition of Dr. Murphy seriously, 
but I am very glad that you didn’t—when 
he told you not to make any noise before the 
broadcast. 

I am happy to be with you today. It isa 
pleasure to talk to the young people who 
run the school papers of this great country 
of ours. You probably don’t know it, but 
I was a school editor myself once of the high 
school paper in Independence, Mo. And it 
was a first edition, too. Charlie Ross and a 
few other kids and myself got out the first 
number of the Gleam, named after the ad- 
monition in Tennyson's poem, After it, fol- 
low it, follow the gleam. 

I have been trying to follow it ever since. 
From then on I kept going, and you know 
the trouble that I am in today. So you see, 
if you are not very careful, you may end up 
by living in the White House, and I say to 
you that it is a wonderful experience in- 
deed, in spite of all its troubles. 

All my life I have been interested in the 
Presidency, and the way Presidents are 
chosen. I remember very well the first Pres- 
idential nominating convention that I at- 
tended. It was in Kansas City, Mo., in 1900, 
when Bryan was nominated the second time 
for the Democratic nomination for the Pres- 
idency. I was 16, and I enjoyed that con- 
vention very much, because I thought old 
man Bryan was the greatest orator of any 
time. And I still think so. President Roose- 
velt said he was one of the great progres- 
sives of our times, but he was ahead of his 
time. 

A lot of us are in that condition. 

Now, besides being nominated for the 
Presidency three times, Mr. Bryan becaine 
an editor. And you know, I am very much 
interested in editors and publishers. It is 
a@ very great responsibility to be the editor 
of a great newspaper, or a great periodical. 
And we have some wonderfully great maga- 
zines and newspapers in this country. It is 
the duty of the editors of those great publi- 
cations to see that the news is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
And these great ones do just that. 

But we do have among us some publica- 
tions which do not care very much for the 
iruth in the news, and sometimes make 
propaganda out of it, and then write edi- 
torials about it. But editorials written on 
misrepresentation in the news and on prop- 
aganda are just as bad as the foundation on 
which it rests. 

I hope that if any of you become editors 
of great publications—and you are now edi- 
tors of great publications in your sphere— 
that you will stick strictly to the truth and 
nothing but the truth when you publish 
the news. 

I heard Mr. Bryan say one time that the 
first convention he attended was at Phila- 
delphia in 1876, and he crawled in through 
a window, and that ever since that time they 
had been trying to put him out over the 
transom but never had succeeded 
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The first convention that I attended was 
the one I referred to in 1900, when I walked 
into that convention. I also later walked 
into the White House, which Mr. Bryan never 
did do. And I don’t know who got the best 
of it, because Mr. Bryan got his message over 
just as well as if he had been elected Presi- 
dent, and I don’t know whether I am getting 
mine over or not. 

But another convention that I remember 
very well was the one at Baltimore when 
Woodrow Wilson was nominated. I was run- 
ning a binder around a quarter section of 
land—took 2 miles to make that circuit. 
And at one corner there was a little telegraph 
station about a quarter mile from where I 
was working, and I would get down and go 
over to the telegraph station to see how the 
convention was coming on. And that is how 
I found out that Woodrow Wilson had been 
nominated. Didn't have any radio or tele- 
vision in those days, and we didn’t have any 
pollsters or false political prophets, either. 

I voted for Wilson that year, and I have 
believed ever since in the policies which he 
followed. He was one of our very greatest 
Presidents. And I sincerely believe that if 
we had followed him in what he wanted to 
do, we would certainly have avoided the Sec- 
ond World War. I hope that we will not 
make that same mistake after this last 
World War. 

Now I understand that a lot of people are 
mystified and wonder why I came all the way 
up here from Key West to talk to you today. 

The answer is very simple. I came because 
the future of this great Republic of ours de- 
pends upon young people like you, and also 
for the reason that for the last 7 years young 
people have been coming to see me at the 
White House. There is hardly a week goes 
by that I don’t see some delegation of young 
people, who pass through my office and shake 
hands with me, and I usually have a word or 
two to say to them. 

And now I am here, and you are in exactly 
the same position you would be at the White 
House: You would have to listen. 

The United States of America is the great- 
est republic in the history of the world. We 
want to keep it the greatest republic. It 
will be up to you young people to do that 
job in the future. 

Youth, the hope of the world. That was 
the motto on the front door of the high 
school from which I was graduated, only it 
was written in Latin—Juventus spes mundi. 
I will never forget it. I never have forgot- 
ten it, and I still think that youth is the 
hope of the world, and that they always will 
be. It is just as true now as it was when 
I came out of that small-town high school. 
It is necessary for the young people to un- 
derstand the road to be followed, if this 
country is to accomplish the mission which 
God intended it to accomplish ir this world. 

I hope I can give you some idea of how 
to follow that road into tomorrow and the 
future of the world. I hope you will go 
back to your schools and talk about it and 
discuss it. I hope you will write about it in 
your publications, because it is your respon- 
sibility as editors to work for the good of 
your great country, and for the future of the 
world. Both are in your hands. 

Now, the thing I want to impress upon you 
is that Government must be operated on 
the basis of the greatest good for the great- 
est number of its citizens. That is the fun- 
damental basis of the domestic program and 
the foreign policy of this Government of 
yours and mine. No nation is a good nation 
unless it is built upon our ideals. Our Na- 
tion is built upon ideals—ideals of unselfish- 
ness and respect for the rights and welfare 
of others. 

The fundamenta! basis of this Nation’s 
ideals was given to Moses on Mount Sinai. 
The fundamental basis of the Bill of Rights 
in our Constitution comes from the teach- 
ings which we get from Exodus, St. Mat- 
thew, Isaiah, and St. Paul. The Sermon on 
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the Mount gives us a way of life, and maybe 
some day men will understand it as the real 
way of life. The basis of all great moral 
codes is “Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you.” Treat others as you 
would like to be treated. 

Some of you may think that such a 
philosophy as that has no place in politics 
and government. But it is the only philos- 
ophy on which you can base a lasting gov- 
ernment. Governments built on that 
philosophy are built on a rock, and will not 
fail. 

When our own Government has looked 
after the average man first, we have grown 
and prospered. But when those in power 
have used our Government to increase the 
privileges of the few at the top, the life and 
spirit of our covfhtry have declined. Thank 
God most of the time we have been on the 
right road. 

In the lifetime of everyone here, we have 
had a chance to see how this works, although 
some of you may not be old enough—and I 
am sure none of you is old enough—to re- 
member the great depression. In the last 
20 years, the Government of the United 
States has made great progress in measures 
to help and protect the average man. We 
have not been ashamed to work for human 
welfare at home and abroad. 

Now, I just want you to examine the facts 
and see for yourselves what the results have 
been in better living conditions for the Amer- 
ican people, and in strengthening the base 
of our democracy. More and more people 
have been able to have better and better 
living conditions. In 1939, only one out of 
four families had an income of more than 
$2,000. In 1949, it was two out of three. 
There are fewer poor people and more well- 
to-do people in this country now than ever 
before—not only in this country but in the 
history of the world. We have been reducing 
inequality, not by pulling down those at the 
top, but by lifing up those at the bottom. 

This great record of progress is the result 
of our policy of the Fair Deal. Under that 
policy we look out for the other fellow as 
well as for ourselves. That same program 
applies to our foreign policy. We cannot 
isolate ourselves from our neighbors in the 
rest of the world. When something hurts 
them, it hurts us; when something helps 
them, it helps us. 

The way to keep our own country strong 
and prosperous is to encourage and develop 
prosperity in the rest of the world. We can 
learn a lot from the rest of the world. There 
are many things that even the people of 
undeveloped countries in the world can teach 
us. We must exchange ideas. We must ex- 
change goods. We rust exchange friend- 
ships. 

We are not imperialists. We do not want 
any more territory. We do not want to con- 
quer any people, or to dominate them. The 
Russian propaganda says that we are im- 
perialists and want to conquer the world. 
That just isn’t true. We know the Soviet 
Government is a menace to us and to all 
the free world. That is why we are building 
up our strength, not to march against them 
but to discourage them from marching 
against us and the free world. 

We want to help the people in other coun- 
tries to help themselves, »ecause that makes 
for prosperity for us all. I want you young 
people to understand that if we accomplish 
the purpose which we propose to accom- 
lish, it means the greatest age in the history 
of the world—you will live in the grandest 
and most peaceful time that the world has 
ever seen. 

It is up to you to help carry on that pur- 
pose. It may take more than one genera- 
tion to accomplish it. But we can accom- 
plish it. We are going to accomplish it, and ~ 
I know that you will help to accomplish it. 

I appreciate again being here. May God 
bless you all. 


Conditions in Greece 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an article 
which appeared in the Saturday Review 
of February 23, 195i. 

The article, entitled “They Want 
American Ideas,” was written by Prof. 
Arnold Whitridge, who recently com- 
pleted a tour of duty as an exchange 
professor in Greece. I believe that Pro- 
fessor Whitridge’s experiences in Greece 
will be of interest to the Members of the 
Senate. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THEY WANT AMERICAN IDEAS 
(By Arnold Whitridge) 


The hundred-mile stretch of road from 
Athens to Delphi has been worn by travelers 
for over 2,000 years. Whatever hocus-pocus 
went on behind the scenes at the Pythias 
séance, the oracle undeniably preached good 
sense and did what it could to promote har- 
mony and order among its clients and 
throughout the civilized world. The tra- 
ditional good sense of the oracle is perhaps 
still operating, for the Greek authorities have 
decided that the prosperity of Greece de- 
pends to a large extent on the number of 
foreigners she is able to attract. Within 
the last year the two hotels in Delphi have 
been rebuilt, and the road from Athens has 
been so improved that cars wind their way 
over Mount Cithaeron, where the infant 
Oedipus was exposed, and bowl along through 
Thebes and Livadia almost as smoothly as 
they would on any cement highway at home. 

It is not always that way. Usually you 
have to earn your pleasures in Greece. Only 
the main highways have been repaired and 
most of the roads are still pitted with holes; 
the inns are not inviting, and the plumbing 
will break the spirit of all but the most 
determined lovers of Greece. Philhellenes 
would not have it otherwise. They thank 
God that so far Greece is unimproved, that 
you can still make your own discoveries, still 
swim anywhere in the unbelievably blue 
waters of the Aegean without joining a beach 
club, still explore a ruined temple by your- 
self without being watched by an officious 
guide. I once asked a Greek friend whom 
he considered the leading Greek poet of to- 
day. He answered without hesitation, “The 
sun.” For those who are not too squeam- 
ish, those who are amused rather than an- 
noyed by the curiosity of the inhabitants 
(don’t be surprised when the shopkeeper 
peers into your purse to see if you have the 
right change), Greece is still the last, best 
hope of mankind, of that part of mankind 
at least that likes to travel rather than to 
arrive 

We were still arguing as to how Greece 
could attract tourists without succumbing 
to the ugly fate of the Riviera when our 
station wagon drew up at the nomarch’s 
office in Livadia. A nomarch is something 
between a mayor and a governor. Mr. Ma- 
nousopoulos, the normarch of Livadia, 
proved to be one of the best of his kind, an 
excellent administrator, proud of his dis- 
trict, and equally well informed on its pres- 
ent problems and its past history. Livadia 
is the headquarters of the cotton trade in 
Greece, and now that new mills have been 
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built and new machinery installed cotton 
may soon become an important item in the 
export trade. Livadia is also the site of the 
earliest oracle. Here are the classical springs 
of Mnemosyne and Lethe. The ancients 
drank from Lethe to make them forget the 
sins of their past life, and from Mnemosyne 
to make them remember the wise words of 
the oracle. 

The nomarch was expounding the past to 
us and showing us the site of the supposed 
underground passage connecting Livadia and 
Delphi—obviously it was important for the 
two oracles to tell the same story—when 
he suddenly decided it was time for our per- 
formance to begin. Word had gone forth 
that an American professor was to speak in 
the theater at 4 p. m., March 31, on the Un- 
known America, and that the speech was to 
be followed by pictures. This simple an- 
nouncement caused the most intense excite- 
ment. Whether it was the artful publicity 
of the nomarchs, the lure of the movies, the 
natural curiosity of the Greeks (still as eager 
as in the days of St. Paul for some new 
thing), or a genuine desire to know more 
about America, I am not quite sure, but 
wherever I went it was the same story. It 
made no difference whether we gave our 
performance in the afternoon when people 
were supposed to be indulging in a siesta 
or in the evening, whether we gave it in a 
moving-picture theater holding 800 people or 
in a school holding 250, we were always sure 
that every seat would be taken and that the 
walls would be lined with standees. Priests, 
soldiers, men without ties or collars, house- 
wives, children waving Greek and American 
flags—the whole population of the town 
seemed to be converging on my lecture. 

After over a year in the University of 
Athens as Fulbright professor of American 
civilization, I had come to the conclusion 
that it was important to reach a wider audi- 
ence than the university classroom offered. 
The Fulbright Committee agreed with me, 
so it was decided that I should make a tour 
of northern Greece under the joint auspices 
of ECA and the United States Information 
Service. A careful schedule was worked out 
calling for 15 1-night stands in places 
where no American had lectured before. I 
was to talk about democracy, American for- 
eign policy, history, literature, or any other 
aspect of our civilization that seemed to me 
of special importance for a Greek audience. 

My route took me through Delphi and 
Lamia across the rich green plain of Thessaly 
to the seaport of Volos at the foot of Mount 
Pelion, on north to Trikalla, one of the many 
towns that suffered from the Communists 
and has now been adopted by Tucson, Ariz., 
and thence to Kastoria, an ancient town with 
70 Byzantine churches still standing, that 
was rebuilt by the Emperor Justinian on the 
shores of a lake. From Kastoria a long drive 
through the wild mountainous country of 
Macedonia brought me to Naousa, where I 
spoke at a cafe in the square where 2 years 
ago the riayor had been murdered by Com- 
munists for naming a street after President 
Truman. The last few days of the trip took 
me on to Komotini, a small town near the 
Bulgarian border where the delicate minarets 
of the mosques reminded one of the long 
Turkish occupation, and from there to Ka- 
valla, a beautiful old port with a Byzantine 
aqueduct which is still in perfect preser- 
vation. 

By a lucky chance our visit to Kavalla 
coincided with the arrival of an American 
destroyer. The Mediterranean Fleet cruises 
regularly in Greek waters, and the U. S. S., 
Power happened to anchor in Kavalla while 
we were there. No better ambassadors than 
the officers and men of the Power could be 
found anywhere. The Mayor of Kavalla gave 
an evening party in their honor and in ours, 
at which I taiked with the French consul 
(who happened also to be a Catholic priest) 
about propaganda. It was a question that 
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interested him. How were we going about 
the business of projecting America to foreign 
countries? Did we realize that this task was 
just as important for us and for the rest of 
the world as the manufacture of atomic 
bombs? I admitted that propaganda in 
America is still in the experimental stage, but 
that we were doing more, particularly with 
books and films, than most of our friends 
realize. 

The problem of reaching a whole popula- 
tion is not as insuperable as it sounds. Even 
in my short tour of 1-night stands I man- 
aged to tell more than 20,000 Greeks some of 
the things about America that seem to me 
important, emphasizing in particular our 
role in world affairs. What is more, they 
listened to me with the closest attention. 
No doubt there is sometimes an ulterior mo- 
tive in their unfailing politeness to an 
American professor. This was brought home 
to me by a charming Greek lady, who paid 
me glowing compliments after one of my 
lectures and then added, “Since the goddess 
of good fortune has sent you to Volos surely 
you will help me to get my son to Harvard.” 
Whatever blunders we may have committed, 
by and large America is still regarded as the 
promised land of opportunity. Greece does 
not want American domination, but it does 
very much want American ideas. 

Whenever possible I enlisted the services 
of the local band. The Greeks are great 
music lovers, and almost every town can pro- 
duce its own Philharmonic. Zito Hellas and 
Zito America (long live Greece and long live 
America) invariably brought the audience 
to its feet, upon which the band would crash 
into the Star-Spangled Banner and Greece 
Will Never Die. I often wondered whether 
any Communists attended these meetings, 
and if so what they thought of them. 

The choice of documentary films to fol- 
low the lecture presented certain problems. 
The United States Information Center in 
Athens possesses a splendid collection of 
these films, all of them equipped with Greek 
sound tracks, representing many phases of 
American life. But what phases did we 
want to emphasize? If we stressed too much 
the America of the assembly line, we might 
end by defeating our own aims; Greece is not 
a rich country, and many of the things we 
take for granted, such as automobiles, are 
regarded as symbols of wealth rather than 
as byproducts of democracy. On the other 
hand, the very essence of America in Euro- 
pean eyes is its industrial might. To satisfy 
these conflicting points of view we finally 
decided on two films, one of shipbuliiding 
in Essex, Mass., and the other of lumbering 
in the Northwestern States. The first showed 
that Americans are not so different from 
other people, that in New England at least 
they build ships by hand very much as the 
Greeks build their “caiques.” The second 
showed that in some respects we are very 
different indeed, that we are accustomed to 
doing things on a grand scale, and that the 
trees, the forests, the floods, the farms, and 
the orchards are bigger than they are any- 
where elise in the world. Occasionally we 
varied the program with a picture showing 
what the ECA was doing in Greece, and with 
a@ short of General Eisenhower. The only 
criticism we ever got was that the whole per- 
formance, the speech, and the movies was 
too short. The Greeks are gluttons for 
punishment, and once they get set for a 
speech or a picture, they expect it to last 
indefinitely. 

As soon as the speech was over, the nom- 
arch would lead the way to his favorite 
taberna. The luncheons and dinner given 


- by nomarchs were one of the features of the 


trip. Usually they would invite the promi- 
nent citizens of the town—a bishop, a gen- 
eral, and perhaps the leading lawyer, and any 
representative of the American mission who 
happened to be in the vicinity. Without the 
help of the ECA representatives the trip 
would have been impossible. They were the 
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advance agents who, having already endeared 
themselves to the nomarchs by showing 
them that Americans had come to serve the 
communities to which they were assigned 
rather than to interfere with the adminis- 
tration, assured us of a warm w2icome wher- 
ever we went. The activities of the ECA in 
Greece are unbelievably varied. Irrigation, 
rice planting, the old problem of making two 
blades of grass grow where only one had 
grown before, road making, rebuilding har- 
bors and breakwaters, in these and countless 
others ways, America is helping Greece to get 
back on her feet. 

The curiosity of the Greeks, their eager- 
ness to learn from others, and their assump- 
tion that others are equally anxious to learn 
from them, is one of their most engaging 
characteristics. 





Consideration by Congress of Foreign-Aid 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONSR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 14, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, a most 
timely and thought-provoking statement 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of Wednesday, March 12, 1952. It 
is from the pen of Mark Sullivan, a 
journalist of sound judgment and keen 
insight. Convinced as I am that it is 
entitled to widespread reading, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Concress READY To Dic INtTo Past IN COM- 
PUTING FOREIGN-AID NEEDS—MaArK SULLIVAN 
Says KorREAN BURDEN AND INFLATION May 
LeaD To Stupy or How SITvuaTION AROSE 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


WASHINGTON, March 11.—The disposition 
of Congress is to survey carefully the foreign 
aid which President Truman has asked for, 
and probably reduce the amount so far as 
this can be prudently done. This dispost- 
tion is supported by factual conditions. The 
largest part of the requested aid, more than 
haif the total, is for the purpose of strength- 
ening European countries for defense against 
possible aggression by Communist Russia. 
And the first of a number of hard facts is 
that our own strength for defense against 
Communist Russia on a world basis is lim- 
ited and strained. Whiie this is not deter- 
minative as respects help to European coun- 
tries, it does bear upon the problem. 

A measure of the need to conserve our mil- 
itary strength is in a statement made last 
week in Korea by Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 
that the Communist forces in Korea have 
more men, weapons, and planes than the 
forces of the United States and the other 
United Nations. General Van Fieet added 
confidently that our forces are sufficient to 
resist any new all-out attack the Communist 
forces may make. The significant fact is 
that a year and 9 months of fighting in Ko- 
rea has not been conclusive and that a con- 
clusive termination is not now in prospect. 
The Communists are obviousiy not willing to 
have a truce. In all probability we face con- 
tinued need for our Armed Forces in Korea, 
possibly enlargement of them, and there is a 
possibility of expanded need through a Com- 
munist attempt to take over Indochina and 
other territory in southeast Asia. 
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MILITARY STRENGTH STRAINED 


As our military strength is strained and 
needs to be conserved, it is the same with our 
economic strength. Inflation continues and 
there is danger of more. A chief cause of our 
inflation is borrowing by the Government, 
and the disposition of Congress, professed if 
not fully carried out, is to reduce the amount 
of Government borrowing to bring Govern- 
ment expenditures more nearly into balance 
with the receipts of Government from taxa- 
tion. A part of the purpose for which the 
Government borrows is foreign aid, and Con- 
gress will scrutinize this as it scrutinizes 
other expenditures. 

Mr. Truman is unwilling to consider any 
reduction of the amount for foreign aid. “I 
am asking the Congress for $7,900,000,000. 
* * * These funds are needed, all of them.” 
It is a fact that earnest men in the various 
Government departments having to do with 
foreign aid have worked painstakingly to ar- 
rive at the figures proposed for the several 
kinds of aid. Among themselves and in con- 
ferences with representatives of the countries 
te receive the aid they have striven to deter- 
mine how much the other countries could 
contribute for defense and the minimum 
need from the United States. Other earnest 
men, including General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, have worked laboriously to 
persuade representatives of European coun- 
tries to assent to steps necessary to bring 
about unity of European countries into an 
integrated army accompanied by economic 
and political unity. 


HOPE AND EXPECTATION 


Nevertheiess, some utterances of adminis- 
tration spokesmen in advocacy of foreign aid 
are colored by a spirit that may be self- 
defeating. Mr. Truman’s argument includes 
reliance on hope and expectation. In his 
address to the people last week he went into 
computations about the national income, 
recent and prospective, to support an asser- 
tion that our future national income will 
be so large as to enable us to pay the amount 
asked for foreign aid without detriment to 
the country’s fiscal condition. Members of 
Congress may be more realistic. And some 
Members may consider that when the policy 
of aid to European countries was begun by 
the Truman administration in 1947, few an- 
ticipated that it would be still under way 
and calling for an immense amount in 1952.- 

Habitually the administration, in utter- 
ances and attitudes about foreign relations, 
dwells more on the future than on the past. 
Rarely if ever does it admit that in the long 
record of events that led up to the present 
state of the worid there was any mistake. 
Congress, when it discusses foreign aid, may 
range into a field which the administra- 
tion might prefer not to discuss. It may 
deal thoroughly with the administration's 
policy about China, and go farther back into 
policies and actions of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration about foreign relations. 





Three Days in the Peniazon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that a growing number in the Congress 
will disagree with the conclusion of John 
R. Wilkins expressed in the March 12, 
1952, issue of the Christian Century in 
regard to greater support for the United 
Nations, UNESCO, and point 4; however, 
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I believe his remarks as an observer and 
participant in en crientation conference 
for religious leaders heid in the Pentagon 
Building will be of utmost interest to the 
Members cf Congress and to the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
therefore include the fclilowing article by 
John R. Wilkins entitled “Three Days in 
the Pentagon”: 


THREE DAYS IN THE PENTAGON 
(By John R. Wilkins) 


(John R. Wilkins is superintendent of the 
San Jose district of the California-Nevada 
Methodist Conference, and will be a delegate 
at the approaching general conference of that 
denomination. Mr. Wilkins spent his boy- 
hood in Minnesota, graduating from a Min- 
neapolis high school and then serving in the 
United States Navy. He entered the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota to study engineering, but 
shifted to Hamline University and Boston 
University School of Theology when he de- 
cided to enter the ministry. He has spent 
his active ministry, which began in 1926, in 


California. His home is in Burlingame, 
Calif.) 


For 3 days, January 14, 16, and 17, I par- 
ticipated in an orientation conference for re- 
ligious leaders held in the Pentagon Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. Seventy-eight 
clergymen, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, 
were invited from various parts of the coun- 
try to share in this conference. Twenty-three 
addresses were delivered by the top military 
officers and civilian Secretaries of the De- 
partment of Defense. We listened to Vice 
President Barkley, Secretary Lovett, Assist- 
ant Secretary Anna M. Rosenberg, Charles 
Marshall, of the State Department, Secretary 
Pace, Secretary Kimball, Secretary Finletter, 
Deputy Secretary William C. Foster, five gen- 
erals of the Army, four generals of the Air 
Force, two admirals, one general of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and two colonels. Six of these of- 
ficers were chaplains in positions of major 
responsibility. 


COURTESY SHOWN TO ALL 


The subjects discussed by this imposing 
array of speakers dealt with reviews of the 
world tensions and our position in the world, 
our present military operations, the impera- 
tive need for further military expansion, the 
moral and religious problems involved, and 
how the church and Government might bet- 
ter cooperate in handling them. Following 
each address a reasonable amount of time 
was allowed for questions and comment, and 
there was no effort to curb expression. It is 
my opinion, however, that the conference 
would have been more creative had there 
been fewer addresses and more time for dis- 
cussion, debate, and planning. But it may 
be that the major purpose of the conference 
was to inform us, not to get our opinions. 
Indeed I felt an undercurrent of indoctrina- 
tion, though I may be oversensitive to that 
danger. 

Sincere tribute is hereby given to the effi- 
ciency with which all plans and details were 
handled, and also to the courtesy shown by 
ali who conducted or participated in the 
conference. No expenses of any kind were 
allowed the clergymen attending, although 
five complimentary meals were served and 
bus service was furnished between the hotel 
and the Penatgon. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE PENTAGON 


Now, what shall I say about this unprec- 
edented gathering of churchmen in military 
headquarters? There was a trend of thinking 
which consistently and uniformly marked 
mest of the presentations—of course with 
variations according to the particular re- 
sponsibilities of the speaker. Common de- 
nominators are always difficult to identify in 
a complex situation, but the following steps 
in the thinking of those who addressed us 





seemed evident, though the program did not 
follow such an outline: 

1. The world today is divided into two 
great camps, with focal points in Washington 
and Moscow. 

2. The existing tensions between these 
camps seem very difficult to resolve, and 
America, with her friends, must be prepared 
for any serious emergency. 

3. The only sure way to deter further ag- 
gression and to guarantee peace is through 
the creation of a military force and power so 
great that the opponent would never dare 
initiate action. 

4. This military might would serve as a 
shield, back of which the Department of 
State and other responsible agencies could 
build for the peace that we all want and 
which is necessary for the survival of civili- 
zation. 

5. This program therefore calls for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a relatively 
large Army, Navy, and Air Force over a rela- 
tively long period of time, ready for operation 
in any part of the world. We as citizens and 
churchmen should expect it, support it, and 
be willing to pay for it with dollars and 
sons. 

6. This cannot be achieved adequately un- 
less we establish universal military training. 
The churches should understand this whole 
program, support it, and cooperate with its 
leaders. 

7. In view of the serious disruptions in- 
voived when great masses of men are isolated 
from the normal experiences of life, the 
churches have a special obligation to help 
solve the moral, character, and religious 

roblems involved. 

It would be impossible to pass on the ex- 
tensive information furnished us. It seems 
sufficient for my purpose to comment on 
some of the encouraging signs, raise some 
danger signals, and conclude with a few 
personal comments. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 

Let me start by listing what I felt to be 
causes for encouragement. 

1. Secretary of the Air Force Finletter 
stated with moving conviction that war and 
civilization cannot coexist on cur planet. 
Similar stavements were made by Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg and a few other speakers. 

2. During the period of a young man’s 
service the Armed Forces try to fill partly 
the gap in his educational life. A number 
of universities have established branches in 
foreign lands, with regular university staff 
men on the field. A hundred and eighty 
thousand servicemen are now enrolled in the 
extension courses, and men will receive reg- 
ular credit for work completed. Among 
those with branches abroad are the Universi- 
ties of Maryland, Wisconsin, California, and 
Louisiana. 

3. Character guidance courses have been 
written for use in all Army and Air Force 
training centers. Four of the books planned 
for have been printed. One general, how- 
ever, said the Armed Forces need character 
training because boys with good character 
make better fighters. 

4. The officer and civilian personnel we 
met seemed of good caliber, although that 
is difficult to evaluate accurately in a special 
conference of only 3 days’ duration. 

5. The chaplains gave evidence that they 
are searching for ways to help integrate the 
life of service men and women in our camps 
and training centers into the normal ex- 
perience of the civilian communities adja- 
cent to such camps. 

6. I was gratified with the freedom of 
expression granted us. Many questions of 
various kinds were asked of the speakers, and 
some statements were made that challenged 
their policies, yet there was no evidence of 
any desire either to embarrass us or to cur- 
tail our freedom. Freedom of thought and 
speech is essential in our democracy. 
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DANGER SIGNALS 


But there were danger signals flying in the 
Pentagon. Here are some of them. 

1. The most disturbing fact was the gen- 
eral assumption that military training and 
service should and must become a part of 
the normal growing-up process of every 
American boy. One officer talking with us 
in the hallway following one period where 
this idea was strongly presented, said, “I not 
ony believe that every American boy should 
be conscripted, but also that every American 
girl should be given a term of compulsory 
military training and service.” The mili- 
tarization of our whole life is a basic issue 
before us. 

2. As a part of this outlook, very special 
attention was given to the cause of the uni- 
versal military training program, with the 
hope that we would understand it and give 
it support. When any expression of opposi- 
tion was made, however, the situation was 
handled with courtesy and fairness. My 
own opposition to UMT was not changed by 
this persuasive presentation. 

3. “Brotherhood has no place in New Tes- 
tament teaching.” This statement by an act- 
ing chaplain now assigned to an important 
post with the Air Force produced consterna- 
tion among many in the conference. It hap- 
pened in this way: Following an address on 
the place of the minister in helping young 
men to orient themselves to military life, a 
delegate from California asked: “There is a 
basic dilemma in my thinking that I have 
never been able to resolve. May I present 
the problem and ask for assistance in help- 
ing to resolve the dilemma? As religious 
leaders we spend years training children and 
youth, yet many of these principles are in 
contradiction to the conditions of war and 
the objectives of military training. We teach 
that all human beings are children of the 
Creator, yet war segregates them into oppos- 
ing camps. We teach love, but war engen- 
ders hate as a part of its process. We teach 
youth to build, but by the statement of one 
of your leaders youth are taught to destroy 
as a military objective. We teach to save 
life, but your objective is to kill. These ob- 
jectives of our teaching are basic values that 
we do not care to relinquish. How can these 
be conserved through military service?” 

The speaker had no answer, and referred 
the question to the floor. An acting chap- 
lain arose and offered to give an answer. 
“We handle this question in this manner,” 
he said. “The word ‘kill’ in the command- 
ment “Thou shalt not kill’ has two meanings, 
one ‘murder’ and the other ‘homicide.’ 
Where there is intent and planning by an 
individual, the killing becomes murder and 
is therefore a sin. When the killing is upon 
orders of others, however, it is homicide and 
does not violate the commandment. As far 
4&3 the idea of brotherhood is concerned, that 
is a carry-over from stoic philosophy and 
has no place .in New Testament teaching.” 

One professor from a theological school 
asked, “Did I hear correctly to the effect that 
the New Testament does not teach brother- 
hood? That isn’t my understanding of the 
New ‘cestament.” The meeting was shortly 
adjourned, but you can imagine the confu- 
sion in the hallways following such a state- 
ment. 

4. Washington appeared to be psychologi- 
cally geared to the idea of a war. There did 
not seem to be any seeking of a war, but 
there was too much willingness to accept it 
as a possible necessity and a normal part of 
the reality of history. 

5. One serious question raised by a min- 
ister related to the effect that the unusual 
attention being directed to military expan- 
sion has upon our concern for building rela- 
tionships that will create peace. One general 
stated that the responsibility for building 
peace is upon the Department of State, 
whereas the Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
responsible for building military power either 
to prevent war or to wage war successfully. 


The minister expressed the judgment that it 
was the duty of all of us—Department of 
State, civilians, churches, and military lead- 
ers—to encourage every activity that would 
help establish peace. There was no response 
to that suggestion. 

Later, in private conversation with one of 
the generals, I suggested that a 1 percent cut 
in military appropriations would make pos- 
sible a 50-percent expansion of our efforts to 
establish peace. His answer was: “We can- 
not afford to do that. It is up to you to per- 
suade them to give more for the peaceful 
pursuits.” 

6. Two speakers implied that obedience to 
the will of our elected officials and our Gov- 
ernment is a part of our obligation to God. 
This point was not largely expressed nor dis- 
cussed, but it was stated. Lesson No. 1 in 
the series of character-study books published 
by the Army and Air Force is on that same 
subject. 

PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


In closing, may a plain preacher from 
California set down a few impressions which 
this visit to the Pentagon made on him? I 
think all of us there appreciated the invita- 
tion to attend this conference and the op- 
portunity to share thinking with the top 
leaders in the Department of Defense. We 
carried away a new appreciation of the many 
problems facing our chaplains and an aware- 
ness that we are in a very complex world 
situation. 

My conviction was strengthened that we 
of the churches must continue to be vigilant 
concerning these great issues that are so 
closely related to all of us, especially the 
danger of our becoming a great military 
state. Along with intelligent study of these 
great movements in Nation and world, we 
need to keep Christian measurements before 
our people. We must be creative and posi- 
tive in our desire to build the conditions in 
which permanent peace will be possible. We 
can lend greater support to such activities as 
the work of the United Nations, UNESCO, 
point 4, student exchanges, world relief, 
missionary programs. 

Though I may dissent from the policy of 
military expansion and some of our inter- 
national policies, within the framework that 
is being developed I have certain obligations 
toward the young men and women who are 
conscripted into this military vortex largely 
against their will. Wherever there is oppor- 
tunity, as churchmen we should offer our 
friendship, help, and cooperation in any ef- 
forts for character and religious training. 


Pravda Objects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article in the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 12, 1952, further re- 
veals the damage being done behind the 
iron curtain by the testimony already 
submitted to the Katyn Massacre Com- 
mittee: 

Pravpa Bares EFFECTIVENESS OF UNITED STATES 
“VoIce” ON RUSSIANS 
(By Paul Wohl) 

For the first time, incontrovertible evi- 

dence has become available of the effective- 


ness of Voice of America broadcasts upon 
the Soviet people. 


The front page of the March 3 issue of 
Pravda, Official organ of the Soviet Commu- 
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nist Party, carried the Kremlin’s reply to 
the invitation of the United States Con- 
gress’ Madden committee “to investigate 
the facis, evidence, and circumstances of 
the Katyn Forest massacre.” 

Up to then the Soviet Government had 
told its people nothing about the invitation. 
That is why the Voice gave it a prominent 
spot in all its recent programs beamed to 
the Soviet Union. 


LENGTHY DENIAL 


Apparently the Voice broadcasts, directly 
and indirectly, reached so many people that 
the Kremlin felt forced to take counter- 
action. 

Almost the entire space of Pravda was set 
aside for republication of the 1944 report of 
the Soviet commission “for the establish- 
ment and investigation of the circumstances 
of the shooting by German-Fascist criminals 
of Polish officers, prisoners of war, in the 
forest of Katyn.” 

Rarely has Pravda printed a document of 
such length. The commission’s report and 
conciusions actually take up all of pages 2 
and 3 and almost half of page 4 of the So- 
viet newspaper which normally has only four 
pages. Together with the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s reply to the invitation to appoint a 
representative to appear before the House 
investigation committee, three-quarters of 
the entire newspaper was set aside to burden 
the Nazis with the responsibility for the 
Katyn episode. 

FORCED TO AIR VIEW 


It is unlikely that the Kremlin’s efficient 
public opinion aud propaganda experts would 
have given their version of the Katyn affair 
such an unprecedented build-up, if the fact 
of the assassination of the 4,500 helpless 
Polish officers-prisoners had not begun to 
disturb the conscience of the Russian people. 

Many students of Soviet affairs believed 
that the Russians, whose moral thinking, 
it is said, follows the pattern of earlier, more 
callcus, centuries, had become indifferent to 
ciimes perpetrated by their government. 
Yet disclosure of the atrocious liquidation 
of thousands of Polish officers seems to have 
aroused these ailegediy dulied Russian con- 
sciences to a point where their Communist 
masters felt a powerful anticote had to be 
produced from their propaganda mill. 

The facts of the massacre are clear. In 
April 1943 the Germans first announced they 
had discovered the remains of a large num- 
ber of Polish officers in the forest of Katyn, 
near Smolensk. 

The Polish Government in exile thereupon 
asked the International Red Cross to make 
an on-the-spot investigation. Since Mos- 
cow refused to participate in it, however, the 
Red Cross was unable to act. 


POLISH GI'CUP ASSAILED 

The Soviet Government then accused the 
Polish Government of deliberately spreading 
Nazi propaganda and broke off diplomatic 
reletions with the Polish group in Lenden. 
In 1944, when Soviet troops had recaptured 
Smolensk, the Kremiin sent a special come- 
mission to Katyn to draft a report that would 
refute the German accusation. The report 
was promptly published in 1944. 

In Poland, and even among some of the 
higher-ups ‘n the Soviet Union, there never 
was any doubt that Soviet authorities were 
respcnsible for the liquidation of the Pol- 
ish officers. The international commission 
appointed by the Nazis which included a 
few outstanding neutrals, such as Professor 
Naville, of the University of Geneva, and 
Professor Tramsen, of Copenhagen, estab- 
lished an.ong other facts that the newspa- 
pers and letters found in the pockets of the 
victims all showed dates prior to the Nazi 
occupation of Katyn. 

In the late fall of 1949 a private commit- 
tee was formed under the cheirmanship of 
Bliss Lane, Ambassador of the United States 
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to Warsaw. Eventually, on September 18, 
1951, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously adopted a bill presented by Repre- 
sentative Ray J. Mappen, of Indiana, to form 
a select investigation committee. 





Communist Propaganda 





REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is today in the city of Washington one 
who had a leading role in one of the 
most despicable travesties on justice ever 
perpetrated. He is here as the repre- 
sentative of a foreign government duly 
accredited and accepted by our State 
Department. I refer to Dr. Emil Weil, 
Minister of the Communist Government 
of Hungary. He is the servant and pawn 
of the Kremlin and the international 
Cominform. He is the enemy of every 
lover of freedom and of everyone who 
believes in democracy. He is also the 
enemy of the great and brave Hun- 
garian people. Since his arrival in our 
midst, he has gone about his nefarious 
business of seeking to perpetrate com- 
munism among the Hungarians and 
Americans of Hungarian descent in this 
country. Dr. Weil, who is a physician, 
was charged with the drugging of Car- 
dinal Mindzenty at the time that dis- 
tinguished prelate was tried by the Com- 
munist Hungarian Government because 
he dared to be a patriot and was loyal 
to his nation, his church, and to his God. 
Dr. Weil was not only a traitor to his 
nation but was a traitor to his profession. 
Every practicing physician in America 
should be outraged that one of their pro- 
fession was willing so to debase his Hip- 
pocratic oath as to utilize the science of 
medicine for the purpose of doping and 
destroying the free will of a Hungarian 
patriot. 

Mr. Speaker, the Siate Department 
was advised in advance of Dr. Weil's ar- 
rival in Washington of his qualifications 
as the representative of the Red Hun- 
garian Government. According to news 
accounts and according to Drew Pear- 
son's column of February 5, the State 
Department stated that it did not object 
tc Dr. Weil's appointment because it had 
no documentary proof of his part in the 
Mindszenty trial. 

Mr. Speaker, the State Department is 
supposed to have sources of information 
which can furnish evidence of this na- 
ture. Is our State Department so de- 
ficient and so lacking in sources of in- 
formation that it is ignorant of what has 
become general common knowledge? 
The State Department does not have to 
give any reasons for declaring a repre- 
sentative persona non grata. We are 
not so beholden to the Red Government 
of Hungary that we must cravenly ex- 
plain our actions. The State Depart- 
ment and the Secretary of State have 
been woefully deficient in this regard. 
For the State Department and for our 
Government further to suffer the pres- 
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ence of Dr. Emil Weil in the United 
States and in Washington constitutes a 
continuing insult to every loyal Hun- 
garian or American of Hungarian de- 
scent. Each day we suffer Dr. Weil's 
presence in our midst, we impliedly con- 
done his action in drugging Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

Mr. Speaker, I have written the Sec- 
retary of State calling upon him to de- 
clare Dr. Weil persona non grata imme- 
diately. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
membership of this House will join me 
in this insistent demand so that we may 
terminate as soon as possible this implied 
condonement of the actions of a traitor 
to his Nation and to his profession. 

Mr. Speaker, March 15 is observed as 
Hungarian Independence Day. It was 
on March 15, 1848, that the great Hun- 
garian patriot, Louis Kossuth, won free- 
dom and independence for the people of 
Hungary. It is truly unfortunate that 
that freedom and independence was 
short-lived. However, the Hungarian 
people under the oppression of the Haps- 
burgs, the Czars, and now Communist 
Russia have maintained a fierce spirit of 
independence and national identity. It 
is certain, Mr. Speaker, that within the 
hearts of Hungarian patriots the fire of 
liberty will continue to burn until that 
inevitable day of their liberation. I 
think it entirely appropriate that we here 
aid and encourage in every way possible 
the will to liberty which the Hungarian 
nation has. 

It was prophetic when Louis Kossuth 
during a visit to the United States in 
1852 said: 

The Russian frontier is really expanding to 
the Atlantic. People of free America, beware 
before it will be too late. 

You, raising your gigantic arm in com- 
manding attitude, should speak these words 
to the Russian Bear: “Keep back.” 


I can think of no better way, Mr. 
Speaker, to encourage the love of free- 
dom and liberty in Hungary than for our 
State Department to declare the repre- 
sentative of Communist aggression per- 
sona non grata and to send him back to 
his masters in the Kremlin. 





Arizona Again Fails To Halt Water Over- 
draft by Land Speculators; Asks Con- 
gress for Billions To Build Central Ari- 
zona Project While Playing Politics With 
Own Water Resources 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, although 
insistent upon pushing for authorization 
of the fantastically costly central Ari- 
zona project by Congress, Arizona con- 
tinues to play fast and loose with its own 
water resources which for a decade or 
more have been recklessly depleted by 
overrapid expansion resulting from the 
activities of selfish land speculators. 
These speculators are among those who 





now want billions in subsidies from Con- 
gress to take water from the Colorado 
River in order to rescue them from their 
State-condoned folly, although taking 
more water from the Colorado would 
jeopardize California’s contracts for the 
water as well as the large investment in 
dams, aqueducts, and so forth, made by 
California in reliance upon such con- 
tracts. What is worse, these speculators 
who want their underground basins re- 
plenished with Colorado River water at 
Federal expense have not offered to pay 
one dime for the costly benefits they 
covet. Even the Bureau of Reclamation 
long ago suggested that conservancy dis- 
tricts be formed to help defray the cost 
of refilling the basins and bringing other 
benefits. 

These speculators do not want to pay 
a fair price for benefits received. They 
want the Nation’s taxpayers to subsi- 
dize them completely. They are as reck- 
less in their claims for Federal money 
as they have been in using their own 
water resources, and then seeking to 
“grab” water from California irrespec- 
tive of consequences. 

In view of the record, it is surprising 
that Arizona has the nerve to continue 
its campaign to pressure Congress and 
the Interior Department into approving 
the fantastic central Arizona project, 
which would, according to the Secretary 
of the Interior, cost the Nation’s taxpay- 
ers $2,000,000,000 in nonreimbursable in- 
terest charges alone. Small wonder 
that groups throughout the Nation have 
voiced opposition. 

I should like to include in our Recorp 
the following factual account of the po- 
litical squabble going on unresolved to 
this day in the State of Arizona, where 
there appears to be potent political force 
preventing proper water conservation. 
I bring this to the attention of the House 
only because of the fact that it tends to 
prove that Arizona wants to solve its 
self-created internal water problems by 
taking California's water instead of con- 
serving and controlling use of its exist- 
ing supplies: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of March 9, 

1952] 

Pump WATER Cope DELAYED By CourRT—DECcI- 
SION HOLDs Up LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON IRRI- 
GATION PROBLEM 
PHOENIX, March 8.—Confusion has been 

piled on top of confusion by the Arizona 

Supreme Court's action in setting aside its 

historic decision of January 14, holding 

ground water to be a public resource and 
subject to prior appropriation for beneficial 
use. 

It is unlikely that in its replacement de- 
cision the Court will declare that ground 
water does not belong to the public. But 
until the new ruling is handed down, which 
may not be for months, there is no chance 
whatever of the legislature enacting any law 
for control of the pumping that is so fast de- 
pleting the underground water reserves built 
up through the centuries. 

LEGISLATION ACTION EXPECTED 

Prospects in the legislature favor enact- 
ment of a bill setting up a citizens’ com- 
mittee of 24, with a $100,000 appropriation, 
to study the whole ground water question 
and report back next year. It has already 


been passed by the senate and is expected 
to clear the house, although Speaker Ray 
Langham is among critics who claim that 
the measure is a mere delaying action and 
a@ waste of money as well as time. 
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The only part of it favored by the large 
element which shares Langham's views is 
the section which would immediately halt 
all drilling in areas pronounced critical, 
which means all the State except a few 
remote areas. Pumping could continue at 
full speed, but there would be no more new 
wells. 

COURT DECISION 


The January 14 decision was in the case 
known as Bristor v. Cheatham. Tom G. 
Bristor and 19 others sued A. D. Cheatham 
and 6 others who put down 11 big irriga- 
tion wells in the southwest corner of the 
Salt River Valley. The plaintiffs claimed 
that this pumping had dried up their do- 
mestic wells, and asked for $214,000 dam- 
ages. They also charged that the defend- 
ants were violating the law by conveying 
the water, from wells on their own prop- 
erty, to rented lands 4 to 5 miles away. 

The superior court of Maricopa County 
held for the defendants, basing its opinion 
on a 1904 decision of the Supreme Court 
that water under a man’s land belongs to him 
to do with as he pleases. An appeal was 
filed by the plaintiffs, and the decision in 
their favor overturned the 1904 common 
law ruling. It was declared that water under 
the surface of the earth is a public resource 
and the right to use it belongs to him who 
first applies that water beneficially. The 
way was opened for the legislature to enact 
a comprehensive code defining beneficial use 
and setting up a system for determining 
priorities. 

DISSENTING OPINIONS 


This decision was signed by Justices Levi 
S. Udall, Marlin T. Phelps, and R. C. Stan- 
ford. Separate dissenting opinions were filed 
by Justices Arthur T. La Prade and Evo De 
Concini. Judge LaPrade declared that the 
question of groundwater ownership was not 
at issue in the Bristor-Cheatham case; the 
main question before the court was whether 
the defendants could legally convey water off 
their farms and apply it to other lands at a 
coneiderable distance. 

A motion for a rehearing was filed. The 
court’s disposal of that motion came in these 
words: 

“Defendants’ motion for a rehearing was 
considered at a conference of the justices 
held this date. By the votes of Justices 
Stanford, De Concini, and LaPrade, it was 
ordered that a rehearing be granted. Justice 
Phelps and Chief Justice Udall voted to deny 
the motion for rehearing. An opinion by 
the present majority will follow in due 
course.” 

NO FURTHER ARGUMENTS 


Therefore there will be no further oral or 
written arguments. On the evidence al- 
ready submitted, the “present” majority will 
write a completely new opinion. 

It is widely believed that this will gen- 
erally follow the dissenting opinion of Jus- 
tice LaPrade and will not say whether 
groundwater does or does not belong to the 
public. The question of groundwater owner- 
ship will have to be brought directly before 
the court in some new action. 

Last summer, Gov. Howard Pyle appointed 
a committee of eight citizens, headed by Dr. 
Paul S. Burgess of the University of Arizona, 
to write a proposed groundwater code. That 
was completed and sent to the Governor 
early in January. Before he could transmit 
it to the legislature, the Supreme Court acted 
in the Bristor-Cheatham case. Thereupon 
the proposed code was withdrawn and re- 
written to conform to the public ownership 
principle. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEES 

When it finally did reach the legislature it 
was referred to committees, where it is now 
sure to remain indefinitely. So will a sub- 
stitute proposal introduced by Representative 
R. H. Forbes of Pima County, based on the 
“correlative rights” theory that all land 


owners in a basin are entitled to pump in 
accordance with the extent of their holdings. 

The only groundwater bill that stands a 
chance is the one to establish an investigat- 
ing committee with 24 members, $100,000 and 
&@ year’s time. 


Our Lost Chance in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Herald-American of Satur- 
day, February 23, 1952, published an edi- 
torial entitled “Our Lost Chance in 
Korea.” It is significant to note that 
there have been 50,000 American battle 
casualties in Korea since the dismissal 
of General MacArthur. Our heroic sol- 
diers still have their hands tied behind 
them by the State Department. No mat- 
ter how hard they may try, or how 
bravely they fight—they are consigned 
to the Truman slaughterhouse as sacri- 
fice to his inept, ignorant, and cruel for- 
eign policy. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
this editorial in the Recorp. I am sure 
these facts will be of real historical sig- 
nificance in appraising men for the high- 
est office within the gift of a sovereign 
people: 

Our Lost CHANCE IN KorEa 


Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, now re- 
tired but the commander of our air force in 
Korea until quite recently, says we lost our 
best chance to win the Korean war when we 
failed to bomb the enemy bases in Man- 
churia after the Chinese Communists first 
came across the Yalu River. 

He says we had enough air power at that 
time for the job, and he ought to know since 
the air force ‘n Korea was his responsibility. 

His military superior in Korea then was 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who had the same 
idea. 

“General MacArthur had a complete vic- 
tory within his grasp, if they had given him 
the green light and supported him reason- 
ably,” says General Stratemeyer. 

“I had the planes and the boys were anx- 
fous to cut loose. 

“General MacArthur wanted to let me go. 

“We had control of the air and no opposi- 
tion.” 

But the politicians had their way, and 
General MacArthur was relieved of his com- 
mand. General Stratemeyer later retired 
due to a heart ailment reportedly brought 
on by his concern over the deteriorating air 
situation. 

In the meantime, the Chinese Air Force 
has been augmented to the point where it 
is challenging us for air supremacy in Korea, 
and we could not bomb its bases in Man- 
churia now without heavy iosses and it is 
even doubtful if we could do so successfully. 

In the meantime, too, more than 50,000 
American boys have been casuaities, many 
of them dead, for the tragic reason that what 
MacArthur and Stratemeyer wanted to do 
for sound military reasons was not done 
for unsound political reasons. 

At the time the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur was being investigated in Congress, 
the Hearst newspapers commented edito- 
rially that the parade of administration wit- 
nesses seemed to be heavily weighted against 
General MacArthur. 
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It was noted in an editorial on April 22, 
1951, entitled “The Marshall Boys,” that most 
of the military men being consulted for opin- 
fons concerning the wisdom and justice of 
MacArthur's removal had participated in the 
decision stripping him of his command. 

Instead, the Hearst newspapers suggested, 
the Congress should hear the opinions of 
military men in whom there can be confi- 
dence that they will not lend themselves to 
a packed jury scheme against General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Observing that there is a great wealth of 
such authoritative military men in the serv- 
ice of America, the editorial proposed a list 
of witnesses assured of the respect of the 
country, significantly including the name of 
Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer. 

But General Stratemeyer was never called, 
and what he is saying now had to wait to 
be said until his retirement. 


Senator Antonio J. Bermudez, Director 
General of Petroleos Mexicanos, Is 


Honored by Texas Oil and Business 
Executives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
well-merited honor was paid to Senator 
Antonio J. Bermudez, director general of 
Petroleos Mexicanos—Pemex—by the 
leading oilmen and businessmen of 
Texas, at a luncheon held in his honor 
in the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex., on 
Monday, March 3, 1952. 

The high regard in which Senator 
Bermudez is held was evidenced not only 
by the fact that several hundred at- 
tended the luncheon, but those who at- 
tended represented some of the largest 
oil companies and business enterprises 
in the southwestern portion of our coun- 
try. 

The luncheon in honor of Senator 
Bermudez was arranged by J. B. O’Con- 
nor, executive vice president of Dresser 
Industries, Inc., and he explained that 
his purpose in inviting Senator Bermu- 
dez was twofold: namely, to pay tribute 
to Pemex’s managing director and to 
further what he described as the great 
need for the oil industries of the United 
States and Mexico to draw closer to- 
gether. 

It is needless to say that these objec- 
tives were very gratifying to many of us 
in the Congress of the United States. We 
have sought over a period of years to 
have our State Department recognize 
the importance of having a closer and 
more friendly attitude upon the part of 
our country toward Mexico. It has been 
difficuit to understand the failure to do 
so. From either an economic or mili- 
tary standpoint it would be highly de- 
sirable. Thus, when leading business 
executives of our country initiate such 
a program as indicated by the good-will 
gesture extended to Senator Bermudez, 
as a representative of Mexico, it cannot 
be permitted to pass without notice by 
those of us who have sought to have a 
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closer and more friendly policy upon our 
part toward Mexico. 

As an indication of the great interest 
displayed in the visit of Senator Ber- 
mudez, I include as part of my remarks 
a news article appearing in the Dallas 
Times Herald of March 2, 1952, as 
follows: 


Pemex HEAp ArRIves To AppRESS TExaAs OIL, 
BUSINEss EXECUTIVES 


Antonio J. Bermudez, director general of 
Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex), arrived in 
Dallas Saturday to attend a Monday lunch- 
eon of some 600 leading Texas oil and busi- 
ness executives. 

He arrived via American Airlines at Love 
Field with a group of five other officials of 
the huge Mexican, government-owned oil and 
gas company. 

Monday Mr. Bermudez will speak at the 
luncheon scheduled for 12:15 p. m. in the 
main ballroom of the Adolphus Hotel. 

At Love Field Saturday he declined to dis- 
cuss pending negotiations between his com- 
pany and several major United States firms 
for the export of Mexican gas and oil. Five 
other American companies are reported seek- 
ing permission to drill in Mexico or buy 
Pemex petroleum products. 

He did point out that Mexican oil produc- 
tion last year reached a daily average of 230,- 
000 barrels and that income from domestic 
and export sales totaled a record $207,000,000. 

Purpose of his visit is to enhance friendly 
relations between Mexico and the United 
States. 

“If we don’t continue to develop good rela- 
tions with Mexico, other nations will,” said 
J. B. O'Connor, executive vice president of 
Dresser Industries, Dallas. Mr. O'Connor is 
host to Mr. and Mrs. Bermudez at his farm 
near Richardson. 

While shortages held Mexican drilling to 
267 wells last year, a goal of 400 wells has 
been set for 1952. 

Accomplishments last year by Pemex in- 
cluded discovery of five new oil and one new 
gas field; signing of a contract for export of 
1,000,000 barrels of crude oil from the Rabon 
Grande field, completion of a 155-mile pipe- 
line across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec; 
localizing of 120 possible oil-bearing struc- 
tures; setting a record total of 1,423,990,000 
barrels of crude oil reserves; addition of six 
new tankers and 18 smaller vessels to Mexico’s 
oil fleet; adding 400 qualified technicians to 
the industry; distribution of $8,300,000 to oil 
workers’ wages and welfare benefits. 

Major 1952 Pemex projects will include: 
Construction of four pipelines to distribute 
products from the Salamanca refinery; com- 
pletion of a 186-mile section of the Mon- 
terrey-Torreon pipeline; construction of an 
118-mile oil p!peline from the El Plan to Jose 
Colombo fields, and a 133-mile gas pipeline 
from Reynosa to Monterrey; rehabilitation of 
the Ciudad Madero and of the Minatitian re- 
fineries; building of a $20,000,000 lubricants 
plant at the Salamanca refinery; partial com- 
pletion (one fourth) of the new desulphuriz- 
ing gasoline plants at Atzcapotzalco and Ciu- 
dad Madero refineries, and construction of a 
$6,000,000 shipyard at Veracruz. 

In Mr. Bermucez party arriving here were 
Jose Colomo, Pemex assistant managing di- 
rector; Alfonso Barnetche, production de- 
partment maneger; Manuel Rodriguez, ex- 
picration division manager; Gerardo Lopez, 
export department manager, and Carlos Cor- 
quera, refineries manager. 

Arriving Monday for the luncheon will be 
representatives of Phillips Petroleum Co. and 
Cities Service Oil Co., both from Bartlesville, 
Okla.; Standard Oil Co., of Texas, from Hous- 
ton, Warren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, and La 
Gloria Corp., Corpus Christi. 


Mr. Speaker, in the introduction of 
Senator Bermudez to the assembled busi- 
nessmen a fine and well-deserved tribute 
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was paid to him, by R. B. Anderson, 
general manager of the Waggoner es- 
tate, as a man, an executive, and as a 
Statesman, who has encouraged a close 
and friendly relationship between our 
two great countries. In order that there 
may be a full understanding of the high 
regard in which Senator Bermudez is 
held by all who know him, and the great 
achievements that have marked his 
management of Mexico's oil industry, 
I wish to include as part of my remarks, 
and in accordance with the consent 
granted to me, the complete introductory 
speech, as follows: 


Mr. Mallon, Mr. O'Connor, General Crit- 
tenberger, General Thompson, fellow Amer- 
ican businessmen: 

May I first express my personal thanks for 
the honor I feel in being invited to partici- 
pate in your program today. 

I am about to present to you a man who 
is probably the lowest-paid oil executive in 
the world. He runs a company that does 
about a quarter of a billion dollars’ worth of 
business a year. His pay is a dollar a year— 
or less. For this salary he demands of him- 
self a working day that begins early in the 
morning and ends late at night 6 days per 
week. His week ends are spent in the oil 
fields, along the pipelines, and in the re- 
fineries of his company. I am told by his 
close friends that in 6 years he has allowed 
himself two 3-day vacations. 

His friends—and they are legion on both 
sides of the Rio Grande—will tell you that 
the leadership which he has so generously 
given to the oil operations of his country 
is the gracious, patriotic contribution of a 
progressive, successful industrialist who is 
dedicated to the economic betterment of his 
country and his fellow citizens. 

Our honored guest has been the director 
general of Petroleos Mexicanos since Decem- 
ber 1946. He takes pride in the recent re- 
port of his stewardship which showed last 
year—despite the sort of shortages which 
plagued all of us—his company drilled 267 
wells, built Mexico’s oil reserves up to 1,400,- 
000 barrels of crude and 8,800,000 bar- 
rels of distillate with natural gas reserves 
totaling some 1.8 trillion cubic feet. His goals 
for this year are high with plans for drilling 
some 400 wells and a daily production of 
some 230,000 barrels. He has been building 
and rebuilding refineries, adding to his pipe- 
lines, both oil and gas, and enlarging his 
tanker capacity. Last spring his company 
built a products line which traverses the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec to carry petroleum 
to the west coast poit of Salina Cruz. He ex- 
pects to have some 105 rigs and 44 explora- 
tion crews in the field this year. 

Our honored guest brought to the post of 
chief executive officer of Pemex many of the 
qualities which are admired, respected, and 
revered by the American businessman as 
typified by his audience today. In his pri- 
vate business life he achieved wealth through 
efficiency and industry. In his public service 
as treasurer of his state of Chihuahua he im- 
pressed his countrymen and distinguished 
himself with honesty and integrity. As 
mayor of Ciudad Juarez, neighbor to our El 
Paso, he demonstrated the happy results of 
applying business-like methods to the funce- 
tions of municipal government. 

You may recall that when our guest as- 
sumed his present post he declared to his 
people and to the world: 

“Pemex must function like any other busi- 
ness with prime attention to economy. We 
must increase productive capacity” 

One measure of his success may be indi- 
cated by a comparison of crude oil produc- 
tion in 1946 at less than 50,000,000 barrels 
to last year’s total of more than 76,000,000 
barrels, some 56-percent increase. 

He has demonstrated his sympathy for 
the rights of the workers but he has insisted 





that they completely meet their obligations 
to union contracts. He reminded them with 
this statement: 

“Among that which is due the workers is 
the construction of hospitals, schools, drain- 
age works, and other like undertakings but 
for that service money is necessary, and to 
get necessary funds it is essential that our 
house be in order and that an atmosphere 
of work prevail in it.” 

Our guest, with such forthright policies, 
has brought to a troubled situation a sta- 
bilizing influence through the exercise of his 
reasonable, fairminded, intelligent and busi- 
nesslike approach to his country’s problems. 

He counsels frequently with many of the 
recognized oil leaders of this Nation—many 
present in this hall today—who are sympa- 
thetic to the problems of a man who is sin- 
cere and honest in his attempt to improve 
his country and the lot of his people in the 
face of limitations unlike those encountered 
by United States businessmen who have ac- 
cess to sources of capital that is denied this 
executive in the pursuit of his goals. He is 
as aware of the real nature of his obstacles 
as any one in this room. 

I believe I express the sentiment of the 
oil men. here today when I say our hosts are 
to be complimented on their endeavor to pro- 
mote good will and better relationships be- 
tween the leaders of these two great oil-pro- 
ducing countries. I know it is in the hearts 
of the men gathered here before you, hon- 
ored guest, that out of such meetings as this 
strong ladders of understanding may be 
raised to surmount those obstacles which 
block your way toward a more productive 
industry with greater reserves and an ever- 
widening distribution. 

The history of every nation is character- 
ized by the constructive contributions of 
Only a few real statesmen. The quality of 
that statesmanship is demonstrated by con- 
structive thinking, the determination to face 
each problem realistically, and the willing- 
ness to work untiringly and unselfishly to 
achieve each solution. The measure of that 
statesmanship is the rising standard of so- 
cial and economic betterment within a 
country. 

Our honored guest today is a real states- 
man of Mexico. 

On behalf of our hosts and the business 
leaders here I wish to extend you a neigh- 
borly welcome to Texas and this oil-pro- 
ducing region of the United States. 

Gentlemen, it is my privilege to present 
Senator Antonio J. Bermudez, Director Gen- 
eral of Petroleos Mexicanos. 


Mr. Speaker, in responding to the in- 
troductory remarks Senator Bermudez 
left no doubt that he considers it of 
great importance to the mutual welfare 
of Mexico and the United States that 
there should be a policy of friendship 
and cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. In this connection I wish to in- 
clude as part of my remarks a news sto- 
ry appearing in the Daily Times Herald 
of Dallas, Tex., issue of March 3, 1952, 
that gives in detail the speech of Senator 
Bermudez. It is as follows: 

MEXICAN OILMAN ASKS CLOSER TIE WITH 

UNITED STATES 
(By Jack McBryde) 

A strong appeal for closer commercial ties 
between Mexico and the United States was 
made here Monday by the head of Mexico's 
huge government-owned oil industry. 

Antonio J. Bermudez, director general of 
Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex), addressed 


some 600 leading Texas oil and business ex- 
ecutives at a luncheon in the Adolphus 
Hotel. 

“Mexicans are not Communists and never 
will be Communists,” declared the head of 
Mexico's multimillion-dollar integrated pe- 
troleum industry. 
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Mr. Bermudez said he would not consider 
himself a successful director of Pemex “if 
I failed to win the friendship of those who 
are engaged in this great industry outside 
my own country.” 

Mr. Bermudez came to this country at the 
invitation of J. B. O’Connor, executive vice 

nt of Dreser Industries, and was Mr. 
O’Connor’s house guest at his farm near 
Richardson over the week end. Mr. O’Con- 
nor presided at the luncheon. 

“Mexico expects to become the best cus- 
tomer of the United States, topping all oth- 
er nations, said Mr. Bermudez.” 

“Already Mexico has become industrialized 
to the extent that it is today the No. 1 cus- 
tomer in Latin America,” said the visitor 
and leading industrialist of Mexico. “Mex- 
ico is today your No. 3 customer in the 
world. Mexico purchased and paid for ap- 
proximately $700,000,000 worth of goods 
from the United States in 1951.” 

“The United States and Mexico,” he urged, 
“should set an example before the world of 
how two countries should get along and co- 
operate with each other. We Mexicans are 
extremely jealous of our sovereign rights as 
a free country. Mutual respect for those 
rights, with no handicapping of each oth- 
er's progress, is the formula for a perfect 
understanding.” 

The Pemex chief highly praised the petro- 
leum industry in both nations. 

“No group of industrialists has made as 
great a contribution to world progress,” he 
said. 

“Much of the industrial and technological 
development which we have witnessed, and 
that which we shall soon see in that new 
giant, petrochemistry, is the result of a 
courage, and the relentless, untiring efforts 
of you men assembled here today. 

“But to carry out the development cf our 
oil and gas industry, we must be permitted 
to buy the necessary equipment and mate- 
rials from you. We are hoping for an in- 
creased allocation with a great deal of con- 
fidence. 

“We have no intention whatsoever of in- 
terfering in the slightest manner, shape, or 
form with the oil problems of other countries. 
Our basic approach is commercial. It is our 
purpose to obtain the highest price possible 
for every barrel of oil. It would be absurd 
for us to enter into a price war at any time 
in the future. We want to inspire cordiality 
and understanding rather than provoca- 
tion.” 

A number of out-of-town oil executives 
were expected to attend the luncheon for 
Mr, Bermudez, also referred to as Senator 
Bernrudez in deference to his service in the 
Mexican Senate. 

Among them will be Robert Windfohr, of 
Fort Worth, president of Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Association, and Bryan Payne, of 
Tyler, president of the Texas Independent 
Producers and Royaity Owners Association, 

Flying in Monday from various large oil 
centers were to be executives of several com- 
panies. Included in this list were Phillips 
Petroleum Co. and Cities Service Oil Co., 
both of Bartlesville, Okla.; Standard Oil Co. 
of Texas, Houston; Warren Petroleum Corp., 
Tulsa; and La Gloria Corp., of Corpus Christi, 

Mexico’s domestic oil consumption has 
risen from 20,000 barrels daily in 1946 to 
150,000 barrels today, said Mr. Bermudez. 
Last year 59 percent of Mexico’s wells were 
drilled by Pemex and 41 percent by out~ 
side contractors, primarily from the United 
States. 

In Mr. Bermudez’ party and attending the 
Iuncheon were Jose Colomo, Pemex assistant 
mranaging director; Alfonso Barnetche, pro- 
duction department manager; Manuel Rod- 
riguez-Aguilar, exploration division man- 
ager; Gerardo Lopez, export department 
manager; and Carlos Corquera, refineries 
manager. 


Mr. Speaker, another article which 
likewise mentions in some detail the re- 
marks of Senator Bermudez appears in 
the March 4, 1952, issues of the Dallas 
Morning News, as follows: 

Mexico Sam Reapy ror END or Poverty 


Mexico has endured poverty for 500 years 
and figures the time has come for it to quit 
being poor, the head of that nation’s oil in- 
dustry declared Monday in Dallas. 

“We don’t want you to feel ashamed of 
your neighbor,” Senator Antonio J. Bur- 
mudez, director general of Petroleos Mexi- 
canos (Pemex), said. 

Senator Bermudez addressed 600 oilmen 
from across the United States at a luncheon 
in Hotel Adolphus given by J. B. O'Connor, 
executive vice president of Dresser Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

“We're doing all within our power for a 
change,” he said. “We're fighting a war for 
economic independence. And we are sure 
we shall achieve what we have set out to 
accomplish.” 

In this elevation from poverty, the Senator 
said, the Mexican oil industry has played the 
primary part. It is Mexico’s No. 1 taxpayer. 

He cited the growth of the nationalized oil 
indusiry of Mexico during the 5 years in 
which he has been at its helm. 

Consumption of oil products during that 
time, he said, rose from 80,000 barrels daily 
to 155,000 barrels. Production is 230,000 
barrels daily (most of the difference between 
production and Mexican consumption being 
exported to the United States). 

In those 5 years, four new fields have been 
discovered, two oil and two gas. 

He particularly noted the substantial de- 
velopment of Mexican gas resources in north- 
eastern Mexico near the Texas border. And 
he cited pipeline construction, especially the 
150-mile line across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec linking the Gulf of Mexico with the 
Pacific Ocean. This line, Senator Bermudez 
said, would have tremendous international 
consequences because it is the only one con- 
necting these two bodies of water. 

The senetor said that Pemex drilled 267 
wells in 18&1 and hopes to drill 400 this year, 
(Of these, roughly 30 percent are wildcats 
and 40 percent are drilled by independent 
contractors.) 

“Mexico wants to play a bigger part in the 
oil production on this continent,” he de- 
clared. “We want to do our share. We must 
drill mcre wells. But to do so, we must have 
more equipment. We need steel. We know 
we face the same difficulties as every oilman 
in this country.” 

He said he had conferred with American 
Government officials about getting more 
steel. He told a press -onference after the 
luncheon, however, that Pemex only had 
definite cormmitments for enough steel to 
drill 120 wells during 1952’s first half. He 
would not buy steel from Europe, he told 
the press, because Pemex does not want to 
pay black-market prices. 

And if he could get enough steel, he said, 
he would like to drill 500 or more wells 
this year. Pemex has 111 drilling rigs, he 
said, and not one sits idle; they are moved 
from job to job. 

Senator Bermudez said that Mexico's oil 
reserves are tremendous and his country’s 
future is brilliant. The administration of 
President Miguel Aleman has given the peo- 
ple faith in their country. 

“Mexico and the United States should set 
an example of how two great countries can 
get along together,” he said. 

Then, ending his 48-minute address, he 
waved at his audience and said: “Adios and 
muchas gracias.” 

A slender man with graying hair and mus- 
tache, suavely dressed in a blue suit and 
gray shirt, Senator Bermudez spoke excele 
lent English. The hotel’s ballroom was deco- 
rated with flags of the 48 States and behind 
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the speaker's platform was a huge map of 
Mexico. 

Senator Bermudez was introduced by R. B. 
Anderson, of Vernon, general manager of 
the W. T. Waggoner estate, after 40 minutes 
of introductory speeches. H. N. Mallon, 
Dresser president, saluted the Senator and 
his associates “nct only for their accom- 
plishments but also for their friendship.” 
E. O. Thompson, of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, called Senator Bermudez one of 
the distinguished statesmen of the age. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, i wish to 
express my high regard for Senator Ber- 
mudez, and his asseciates in Pemex who, 
with the help and encouragemenxt of 
President Aleman, whom I also greatly 
admire, have acccmplished so much in 
promoting the welfare of the people of 
Mexico, and, who have sought with sin- 
cerity to strengthen the ties of friend. 
ship between Mexico and the United 
States. I trust this friendship will cen- 
tinue and grow stronger with each suc- 
ceeding year. 


Subsidy at a Profit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THI: SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared, dealing with the 
work of the Informational Media Guar- 
anty Contract Service in the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. I may say that that 
agency has been conducting a very 
worth-while service in bringing Ameri- 
can publications, books, and films to the 
attention of the people of foreign coun- 
tries. Strangely enough, and happily, it 
is a self-supporting agency within the 
Mutual Security Agency. It is a self- 
supporting office. A small fee is charged 
to the various American media of infor- 
mation which arc served. As an actual 
fact, this little office in the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency has built up a profit of 
$190,000. It is operated without cost to 
the American taxpayer. That may be 
one of the reasons why, in the vast oper- 
ations of the Mutual Security Agency, 
this office seems to be the one selected 
by the administration to get the guillo- 
tine. I think it would be highly unfor- 
tunate if this fine service to private 
enterprise, whereby publications, films, 
and documents in this country are made 
available to the people of foreign coun- 
tries, were to be stopped simply because 
it broke the rule and made a profit. I 
have prepared a brief statement on the 
subject, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorpD, together with an article entitied 
“Subsidy at a Profit,” written by Peter 
Edson. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 

A profit-making agency in the Government 

is quite unusual in these days. Mr. Peter 
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Edson, a well-known columnist, has written 
about this unique agency—the Informational 
Media Guaranty Contract Service in the Mu- 
tual Security Agency. 

This agency was created originally under 
the Marshall plan Economic Cooperation 
Administration and has been effective in 
getting American books, magazines, and mo- 
tion pictures in many countries handicapped 
by the lack of dollars. It has done its job 
by imposing a small fee on every transaction 
and has built up a profit of $190,000, without 
cost to American taxpayers. 

My information is that President Truman 
is prepared to recommend this agency as not 
necessary to the Mutual Security Agency’s 
program. 

Under the Mutual Security Act, the Presi- 
dent was directed by Congress to report to 
it by April 1, 1952, on the functions and 
agencies under the old ECA organization that 
are not necessary to the MSA's future opera- 
tions. 

A draft of a letter for the President to 
sign has been prepared by the Bureau of 
the Budget (Roger Jones) and the MSA 
(Theodore Tannenwall) listing functions 
and agencies that are not necessary. 

The informational media guaranty pro- 
gram is on this list in the draft. It has been 
decided by the Budget Bureau and MSA that 
this function should stay in MSA if it is 
retained. ° 

This program has made it possible for th 
distribution of millions of American books 
and megazines and some motion pictures in 
countries where there are dollar shortages 
without cost to American taxpayers. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951 authorizes 
the uce of United States Treasury public 
debt funds for the conversion of United 
States dollars of foreign currencies which 
accrue through the sale abroad of United 
States informational media at the official 
rate of exchange. 

A cherge of 1 percent is made and as a 
result the program operates at a profit. The 
fund, now limited to $10,000,000 a year, 
merely converts to dollars those foreign cur- 
rencies which can be used by our embassies 
and other American agencies in foreign coun- 
tries that enter into such contracts. 

This operation was so satisfactory to Con- 
gress that last year Congress broadened its 
ecope of operation to the Philippines and 
friendly far eestern countries. In view cf 

his, it appears odd that such an agency cr 
function should be abclished. 

The reason I call this to the attention of 
Congress is that I believe this little agency 
should be continued not oniy because it 
operates at a profit but because it permits 
the sale of miilions of American books and 
magazines in foreign countries and that it 
is a part of our desire to let citizens of those 
countries know more about the United 
States. 


SUBSIDY AT A PROFIT 
(By Peter Edson) 

Any time a Government program pays its 
own wey and returns a profit of $190,000 
to the United States Treasury—brother, 
that’s news. But it has actually happened. 

It has happened, of all places, in what 
used to be the Marshall plan Economic Co- 
operation Administration, now the Mutual 
Security Agency. They have variously been 
described by their opponents as international 
give-away and do-good programs, financed 
by the American taxpayer. 

It should not be understood that the whole 
Marshall pian has paid off with a profit. Only 
one small part of it. This particular part 
had to do with dollar guaranties on the sale 
of American magazines abroad. It has been 
frequently and heavily criticized as a Gov- 
ernment subsidy to certain favored Amer- 
ican publishing firms. But the way it has 
worked out, to nearly everyone's surprise, is 
that it has turned out as a profitable enter- 
prise for the Marshall plan. So it is now 
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being extended by MSA to the Middle East, 
Asia, and Africa to combat the flood of Com- 
munist-printed propaganda poured out all 
over the world. 

The whole thing began in a little noticed 
section of the Economic Recovery Act of 
1948. It authorized the Marshall plan ad- 
ministration to make contracts with Amer- 
ican publishers, guaranteeing that any for- 
eign money they received from the sale of 
their magazines, books, or movies abroad 
could be converted into United States dollars. 
The Marshall plan would of course furnish 
the doliars. 

Contracts to convert up to $12 000,000 
worth of foreign currencies have been signed 
in the nearly 4 years that the program has 
been working. Only $5,000,000 has been paid 
out, however, as some of the contracting 
companies have found uses for their earn- 
ings abroad to cover foreign expenses. 

The $5,000,000 paid out by the Treasury on 
the guaranties has not been a loss nor an 
item of expense for two reasons. First is 
that the foreign money received from the 
sale of magazines and books has been turned 
over to other United States Government 
agencies operating abroad—like the Army 
and State Department—to cover their local 
expenses. 

The second point is that all publishers 
and movie producers have been charged a 
service fee of 1 percent a year on the face 
value of their contracts. Consequently, this 
world-wide information service has never 
cost the American taxpayer a cent. On the 
contrary, it has taken in more than $190,000 
on the deal. 

The program is run now by one man, Gil- 
bert Simons, a former Ivy Lee public-rela- 
tions expert. As a result of the program, 
some 30,000,000 Europeans will this year read 
American magazines and more than a million 
and a half American books will be read. The 
titles run all the way from the most attrac- 
tive children’s books to highly technical, 
medical, engineering, and pure science works. 
These books and magazines were not given 
away but sold. 





Japanese Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the subject 
What Is the Role of New Japan? was 
discussed yesterday on the American 
Forum of the Air by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and Repre- 
sentative WALTER JuDD, of Minnesota. 
The moderator was Theodore Granik. 
This program provided a wealth of in- 
formation about the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, which is presently the unfinished 
business of the Senate. In my opinion, 
the discussion ought to be brought to 
the attention of my colleagues, and to 
all other Americans, as well. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that a tran- 


_ Script of the program be printed in the 


Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN FoRUM OF THE AIR: Wuat Is THE 
ROLE OF NEW JAPAN? 

Speakers: Senator JoHN SPARKMAN, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama; Congressman WALTER 
Jupp, Republican, of Minnesota. 

Moderator: Theodore Granik. 





ANNOUNCER. Today the American Forum of 
the Air presents a discussion on the ques- 
tion: “What Is the Role of New Japan?” 
based on an article in the March issue of 
Reader’s Digest, one of America’s leading 
magazines. Here with us to discuss this 
question are Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama, and Congressman WALTER 
Jupp, Republican, of Minnesota. 

And now, here is the founder and modera- 
tor of the American Forum of the Air, Theo- 
dore Granik. 

Moderator Granix. Should we rearm Japan 
for the fight against communism? How long 
must American tax dollars continue to bols- 
ter up her shaky economy? Just what is the 
role of New Japan in the Far East? These 
are some of the questions emerging from the 
present Senate debate on ratification of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. An article appear- 
ing in the current issue of the Reader's 
Digest, one of America’s leading magazines, 
highlights the economic factors which 
could turn Japan into the arms of the Red 
elements in Asia. Today, the American 
Forum of the Air, in cooperation with the 
Reader's Digest, discusses these issues with 
two far-eastern experts who took part in the 
drafting and signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty 

Now, Senator SPARKMAN, what assurance 
have we that Japan will not go pro-Com- 
munist? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Well, Mr. Granik, the 
action of the Japanese so far, since the end 
of the war, during the occupation, and in 
the formulation of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, and in everything that has been 
done in connection with that, has indicated 
that they are definitely lined up with the 
Western Powers. I suppose we can have no 
definite assurance that any particular thing 
will happen in the future, but I think that 
it certainly lies within our power, if we can 
handle this proposition properly, to keep 
Japan alined with the Western Powers and 
keep her out of the Communist orbit. 

Moderator GranrkK. Congressman Jupp? 

Congressman Jupp. There can be no as- 
surance that Japan will not wind Up in Com- 
munist hands. Your question was: Now can 
we be assured that she will not be pro- 
Communist? You can be sure of that. The 
Japanese are overwhelmingly anti-Commu- 
nist. They weren't taken in by the talk 
about agrarian reform and the rest of the 
talk that befuddled so many Americans. 
Their original expansion of militarism was 
to defeat Communist expansion in Asia, and 
one of the great triumphs of the Kremlin 
was that it diverted Japan and there»y saved 
Mother Russia. The Japanese will not be- 
come Communists if they are given a chance 
to live, but anybody w.ll turn to something 
that promises hope if there is no other 
chance of getting a way to make a living. 

Moderator Granir. Do you think the 
treaty will give them that chance? What 
are the real weaknesses of that treaty, as 
you see it? 

Congressman Jupp. Well, the first weak- 
ness of the treaty is that the biggest and 
most important decision wasn’t made before 
China fell. That question was, “Which China 
are you going to deal with, the friend of the 
free world, or the enemy of the free world?” 
We didn’t make that decision, because 
Britain had a different view, and we didn’t 
want to have a difference between our major 
allies. And so we turned over the most im- 
portant question in Asia to the hands of 
Japan. In my judgment that was unfair 
to Japan, to ask her to make that decision 
right in front of the Communist guns, so to 
speak, and with the Russians overhanging 
her. It was dangerous, also, to doit. It was 
unfair to her, because it put too great a 
burden on her. It was dangerous because 


it put too great responsibility in her hands. 
Moderator Granix. Senator SPARKMAN? 
Senator SPARKMAN. I want to say that I 

certainly wish that the China question could 














have been settled before the treaty was 
signed, but, just as a practical matter, it was 
not possible. I was in on this from the 
very beginning, and I remember very weil 
when the British note came in, saying that 
before they would participate in the formu- 
lation of the Japanese Peace Treaty, they 
would insist on two things: first, that Com- 
munist China be invited to participate, and 
second, that Formosa would be turned over 
to Communist China. 

We immediately answered that note to 
the effect that under no conditions would 
we enter into the formulation of a peace 
treaty on these two conditions. And for a 
considerable time, we had a virtual stale- 
mate. We knew that we could not work out 
a treaty of peace with Japan, with England, 
the greatest power in the Far East, aside 
from the Asian powers, the greatest non- 
Asian power in the Far East prior to the war, 
and with her Commonwealth countries, ob- 
jecting to it. We knew we couldn't get a 
peace unless they came into it. So it was 
finally decided as it was, due to the urgency 
of an early peace with Japan. May I just 
add one thing further? I wish that question 
could have been decided before the treaty 
was signed. 

Moderator GrantK. You are chairman of 
the Far Eastern Subcommittee of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, are you not? 

Senator SPaRKMAN. That is correct. But I 

think it is working out all right. There is a 
treaty of peace being negotiated right now 
between Japan and Nationalist China, and 
it seems to me that even though it might 
have been preferable to have the question 
settled before, I think it is working out all 
right after all. 
;» Congressman Jupp. I hope so. And I 
think it can work all right if the United 
States Government will stay put. But our 
own record of vacillation on many subjects 
is such that one cannot put too great con- 
fidence in it. 

This is the dilemma of the Japanese. They 
now have their independence. If they don’t 
make peace and start trade with Communist 
China, they bring down upon themselves 
political and economic, if not military, strug- 
gle. At Yalta, Sakhalin Island, and the 
Kuriles Islands, north of Japan, came into it; 
and you can almost look across from them to 
the northern island of Japan, Hokkaido. 
There are Russian paratroop divisions right 
there now. 

You have a combination now of the carrot 
and the stick, and you will see, once the 
treaty is signed and ratified by the United 
States Senate, the greatest international 
courtship you ever saw. It began on January 
1, when Stalin sent his greetings to the Em- 
peror, courting Japan, saying all their prob- 
lems can be solved, saying, “America isn't 
going to let her goods go to you. We have 
the markets you need. Come along with us.” 
At the same time the stick says, “If you don't, 
we will shut off the trade you have to have, 
and ultimately you will be made a satellite 
of the United States, and when it can no 
longer subsidize you, when its taxpayers 
won't stand for it, down you go.” 

Moderator Granik. Talking about the 
treaty, one of your colleagues, Senator 
SparKMAN, introduced an interpretative reso- 
lution in the ratification. I see Senator 
Watkins is in the audience. I wonder if I 
could ask him to explain it. 

Senator WaTKINS. I may say that the pur- 
pose was to make it absolutely clear and 
certain beyond all doubt that the Yalta 
agreement was not approved by this treaty. 
There had been a section in the treaty, the 
first draft, which in effect and in express 
language ceded to Russia Sakhalin, the 
Kuriles Islands, and other territories that 
had formerly belonged to Japan. And this 
interpretive resolution, which I urged and 
finally submitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, was to the effect that we did 
not, in drafting this treaty, or in accepting 
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this treaty, in anyway approve of that Yalta 
deal. In fact, it was a complete repudiation 
of it as far as Japan was concerned. I am 
happy to say it was accepted by the Foreign 
Relations Committee and is now a part of the 
treaty. 

Moderator GraNnIK. Will you stay there just 
@ moment, Senator? Did you want to add 
something? 

Senator WaTKINS. I am sorry. I made a 
mistake. As a part of the resolution of rati- 
fication; not in my language, but in sub- 
stance the same thing. I am very happy 
the committee put it in. 

Moderator GRaNIK. Do you want to com- 
ment on that, Senator SPARKMAN, as 2 mem- 
ber of the committee? 

Senator SPaARKMAN. Only to this extent. 
I want to differ with just one thing the 
Senator said. I saw every draft of the treaty 
that was proposed. I saw it when it was 
not more than six pages long, and I saw it 
grow and grow and grow, and I want to say 
that I do not believe that it is correct to 
say that in any single draft was the Yalta 
agreement confirmed with reference to the 
Kuriles or Sakhalin or in any other respect. 

As a matter of fact, from the very first, 
it was so worded that we did not concede 
anything to Russia under the Yalta agree- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the treaty was 
built on the Potsdam surrender agreement 
rather than on the Yalta agreement. 

Moderator Granik. Senator WarTkKINs, did 
you want to comment? 

Senator WaTkKIns. I wanted to say that I 
think it was in the March draft that the 
language was in there. It didn’t mention 
the Yalta agreement, but in the language 
largely of the Yalta agreement, it ceded to 
Russia these islands, Sakhalin, the Kuriles, 
and others that were mentioned in the Yalta 
agreement. 

Congressman Jupp. It mentioned Russian 
ownership or sovereignty over the Kuriles 
Islands? 

Senator Watkins. That is right, and it was 
almost in the language of the Yalta agree- 
ment. I compared the two, and I have a 
letter from Mr. Dulles, the man who nego- 
tiated the agreement, saying it was in the 
March draft. But they took it out. Some 
of us began to kick, and they took it out. 

Moderator GranIk. Thank you very much, 
Senator WATKINS. 

Do you want to comment further, Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN? 

Senator SPARKMAN. I will say this. Iv cer- 
tainly was not the intention at any time 
that Russia’s rights to these islands would 
be recognized. We discussed it from the 
beginning. If the language was faulty, it 
certainly was corrected upon anybody's cali- 
ing attention to it. And when the matter 
was brought up in the committee, while we 
think the treaty within itself clearly shows 
this reservation, we had no hesitancy in 
adopting unanimously the specific language 
that spelled it out without any doubt as to 
what we intended within the framework of 
the treaty itself. 

Congressman Jupp. That is definitely a 
good forward step. 

In fact, I am kind of glad that the ques- 
tion was raised, so that the change in the 
language makes perfectly clear and draws 
the world’s attention, including the Soviet 
Union's attention, to our refusal to ratify 
that iniquitous document. 

Senator SPARKMAN. May I say I was giad it 
was raised, too; as I am that other quesiions 
were raised; and the very fact that it was 
ratified in the language of the committee 
indicates that it was put in the way we 
wanted to put it. 

Moderator GRANIK. Congressman Jupp, you 
have been a medical missionary in the Far 
East. What change in United States eco- 
nomic policy in that area appears to ycu to 
be most needed? 

Congressman Jupp. The United States has 
to start acting like the creditor Nation it is 
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in the world. And that means that those 
countries which cannot get along without 
certain things that have to be bought in 
dollar areas have got to be treated in one or 
the other of three ways by the United States. 
Either we have to import their goods, so that 
they can earn dollars, or we have to export 
capital and invest in their countries the way 
the British helped build up our railroads and 
the Argentine’s industries, and so forth, or 
we have to subsidize them. 

Now, we have been subsidizing them some- 
where between a half-billion and a billion 
dollars a year. And the Japanese are indus- 
trious people. If Asia is free, so that Japan 
can trade with them on a mutually beneficial 
basis, we don’t need to help the Japanese one 
single bit. But if Asia is under the Commu- 
nist regime, if Asia is behind the curtain, all 
it has to do is to sit there and refuse to trade 
with Japan and compel us either to support 
Japan indefinitely or Japan in desperation 
will be compelled to ask to be invited to be 
admitted behind the iron curtain. 

Moderator GRANIK. Senator SPARKMAN, do 
you want to comment on that: 

Senator SPARKMAN. No; I rather agree with 
what Congressman Jupp has said. I think 
we have a real problem on our hands, and 
there is no need of our trying to play it 
down. Japan has the greatest density of 
urban population of any country in the 
world. It is the fifth most populous coun- 
try in the world. 

Moderator GRANIK. Should we attempt to 
import large quantities of Japanese goods 
despite competition with American indus- 
try? That is a tough one for you, JOHN, as 
a member of the committee that has to deal 
with that. 

Senator SPARKMAN. No; I don’t think it is 
tough. I think it is one we have to accept 
realistically. Some of our best economic 
minds have said that eventuaily Japan was 
going to have to sell to the United States 
$500,000,000 worth of goods a year in order 
to exist. And I think that is certainly true. 
That sounds like a lot, but it is only one- 
sixth of 1 percent 

Moderator GRaNIK. Are we to understand 
that for you Senators that is a small sum? 

Senator SPARKMAN. Well, it is a whole lot, 
in my vocabulary. 

Moderator GRANIK. Congressman JuDD. 

Congressman JupD. But when you break 
it down, it is disaster to certain industries. 

Senator SPARKMAN. It would be if it were 
lwfit to run free. But my thought is this, 
that we can negotiate agreements whereby 
that can be handled. 

Congressman Jupp. I am in favor of allow- 
ing Japan to earn the maximum amount 
she can in America’s markets. In the long 
run, it will save us, in my judgment, to 
allow her to earn her way, pay her way, 
over what it will cost us to subsidize her, 

because we don't let her dare go behind 
the iron curtain for our security reasons. 

Moderator GRANIK. If we cut her free from 
the American economy, can she survive? 

Congressman Jupp. No; not if she is cut 
loose, until there is a chance to build up her 
economy with the continent. And this is 
the crux of it. if the continent is con- 
trolled by the Reds, they know they have 
Japan by the throat. And Japan, if she isn't 
supported by us, knows she has to trade with 
them on their terms. They want Japan’s 
workshop. They have the raw materials. 
Japan is the third best workshop in the 
world. if they get that, with their manpower 
and raw materials, then, believe me, the 
United States is in for trouble that will cost 
us sO much more than any of these other 
possibilities that we are to look to them in 
a hard-headed way. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I agree with every- 
thing he says. i think it is true. 

Moderator Granik. In a moment, we will 
turn to our audience for questions on to- 
day’s topic, What Is the Role of New Japan? 
But, first, here is an important message. 
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ANNOUNCER. Last week on this program we 
looked up two words in the dictionary. Those 
words were communism and socialism. Did 
you look them up in your own dictionary? 
Were you surprised to discover that both 
communism and socialism have the same ob- 
jectives, that both of them depend upon 
common ownership—common ownership 
means loss of individual rights and freedom? 

We will grant that communism and social- 
ism may employ different means of gaining 
their objectives. Communism is violent, 
brutal, ruthless. Socialism, on the other 
hand, works quietly, stealing your freedom 
& little at a time. Don’t make the mistake 
of thinking that socialism can protect you 
against communism. 

if it fits their purpose, the Communists 
encourage Socialist change. They know that 
the more freedom you lose, the sooner com- 
munism can take over. 

Remember this. When you reject any 
“ism” that calls for regimentation of Amer- 
ican people, when you let your elected rep- 
resentatives know you're against any scheme 
that robs you of your individual freedom, 
you're doing your part to eliminate the 
Communist threat to America. 

Mcderator GRaNIK. Now let’s see what 
questions our audience has about today’s 
topic. May we have the first question, please? 

Question. My name is R. J. Weiser. I am 
in charge of an iron and steel expansion 
program for the National Production Au- 
thority. I would like to ask Senator Spark- 
MAN: 

How can America retain Japan's best 
economic good will, with vital metallurgical 
ore and materials historically used by Japan 
in nearby China and Manchuria? 

Senator SPaARKMAN. Well, you use the term 
“historically used.” That is a correct state- 
ment if you do not go back too far. Asa 
matter of fact, Japan has not always been 
so fully dependent upon Manchuria for her 
raw resources. That market was more or 
less artificially created, because Japan en- 
visaged the day when she might be cut off 
from the islands of the Southwest Pacific, 
as was actually done during World War II. 
We must see that Japan gets her raw re- 
sources. She doesn’t have them. She has 
got to get coal. She has got to get iron ore, 
And she has to get other raw materials. 
Now, we either must provide for some limited 
trade with Manchuria, or else we have got to 
see that these resources are developed in 
the Philippines and down in the islands of 
the Pacific, and are made available to Japan, 
or else they have got to move from this 
country. In other words, we must take 
whatever action is necessary to make certain 
that Japan's economy is soundly sustained. 

Moderator Granik. Congressman Jupp? 

Congressman Jupp. That is all right, if 
Asia is free. If Asia is free, Japan won't 
have any problem. If Asia is not free, Japan 
has insuperable problems. 

enator SparRKMAN. Now, I will just say, 
“Of course, that is ccrrect—if.” But we 
know Asia is not free now. So I think we 
have got to go beyond that, WaLTEr. 

Congressman Jupp. That is right. 

fenetor SPARKMAN. And we have got to go 
to discussing the alternatives. 

Congressman Jupp. But I want to drive 
home this point, that any operation we do 
with Japan is a holding operation, while our 
big objective must be to find means to en- 
able the peopie of Asia who have been en- 
slaved to liberate themselves, and until we 
do that, we are not going to succeed, and 
the Japanese understand that, I think, prob- 
ably more clearly than we do. 

Senator SPARKMAN, I agree with you com- 
pletely, and I want to commend to everybody 
the reading of a statement made by Mr. John 
Foster Dulles in presenting the Japanese 
Feace Treaty to our committee. It was 
really an answer to a question that I directed 
to him along that same line. 
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Moderator Granix. I see another one of 
your colleagues in the audience, Senator 
Harry Cain, of Washington State. 

Do you have a question, perhaps, Senator? 

Senator Carn. I think that I understood 
the Senator from Aiabama, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
to have stated in no uncertain fashion that 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
unanimously repudiated the Yalta agree- 
ment by making very certain in language 
that no Japanese territory was legitimately 
ceded at Yalta to the Russian Government. 
Did I understand the Senator from Alabama 
correctly? 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That is correct, and 
it is a part of the resolution that is pending 
before us. And it was unanimously adopted. 

Moderator GraNnik. Did you want to com- 
ment further, Harry? 

Senator Cain. No. I just want the Ameri- 
can Nation to be fully aware of what the 
Senator from Alabama has just said. 

Moderator GRaNIK. I understand the au- 
thor of the Reader’s Digest article, David 
Cohn, is in the audience. Is he here? I saw 
him just a few minutes before. 

Would you care to come forward, Mr. 
Cohn? 

Perhaps you might have a question, after 
hearing these distinguished speakers. 

I am very happy to present the author. 

You must be full of questions, right now. 
Go ahead, Mr. Author. 

Mr. Coun. It seems to me, if I may say so, 
that the whole conversation has been in 
terms of condescension toward Japan. In 
other words, the mere notion that the Japa- 
nese desperately need us and it would be an 
act of grace on our part if we should permit 
them to trade with us. 

Actually, of course, we have not thought 
at all about the American consumer, who is 
subsidizing industry, when we don't permit 
competition, nor have we thought about the 
time when we ourselves may desperately need 
foreign trade. And I would like to ask if we 
aren't having a lot of this discussion in 
terms of utter condescension toward the 
Japanese and other people who need to trade 
with Americans as we need to trade with 
them. 

Congressman Jupp. I don't think it is con- 
descension. I think I said clearly that our 
major concern here is not philanthropy or 
benevolence; :t is a matter of hard-headed 
security considerations, for the United States. 

This is one factor on this matter of trade 
that I think ought to be brought out. Dur- 
ing the thirties, when we were working on 
the reciprocal trade agreements, it was as- 
sumed by many people that we were to have 
a world of peace. And for example, it was 
thought that the woolen industry in the 
United States was uneconomical. Sheep 
could be grown, and we could buy wool from 
Australia and various other areas more 
cheaply, and the consumer could have the 
benefit in this country—more cheaply than 
wool could be grown out in your State, Sen- 
ator CaINn, and various other places. So the 
United States Government practically de- 
stroyed the woolen industry in order to allow 
other countries to earn dollars by selling 
us wool. 

The trouble is that we have a world that 
is not at peace. And all of a sudden, Korea 
breaks out. And certain countries have to 
have wool, that they can’t grow. France and 
England can't grow wool. They can't get 
it from us. They have to get it at Australia. 
Australia is one of the Dominions and loves 
the mother country, but she doesn’t do what 
the United States does, sell it or give them 
dollars with which they can buy Australian 
wool. So the price of wool goes up two or 
three times. And England has to go back 
on the Marshall plan, because of the in- 
crease in prices of raw materials. 

Now, you see, unless you have a world of 
security, this whole philosophy of getting 
essential raw materials from abroad is un- 
tenable, because if you are shut off from 





those sources and you get into a war situa- 
tion, our own survival is in danger. 

I am as much in favor of free trade as 
is possible. I have worked toward it. But 
I recognize that until we have security we 
aren't going to be able to do it. Because 
we shut ourselves off from raw materials that 
we have got to be able to produce ourselves 
in a world where it is the fungle that pre- 
vails. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Well, I want to say this 
to my friend, Mr. Cohn. I don't feel that 
this argument is based upon condescension 
to the Japanese at all. As a matter of fact, 
I thought we started right off by saying that 
we need Japan. And that is the premise of 
the whole argument, as I understand it. We 
want Japan. We feel that Japan must be 
alined with the free world. And in order to 
do that, she must be able to sustain her 
economy. It is a hard job. It is going to 
be a hard job. And, as WaLTER Jupp said in 
the beginning, we are either going to have 
to help her work out her problem or the 
American taxpayer is going to be called upon 
for subsidy. 

Congressman Jupp. Or we lose her. 

Senator SPpARKMAN. Or we lose her to the 
Communist orbit. 

Congressman Jupp. And that really will tip 
the scale of power in the Pacific. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I agree with you. 

Moderator GranIx. We will take a question 
from the audience. All right, sir. 

Question: I am a student here in Wash- 
ington, Representative Jupp. To what areas 
of the world in your opinion could we safe- 
ly encourage the migration of Japan's sur- 
plus population? 

Congressman Jupp. Weil, that is a tough 
problem. And you put your finger on one 
of the difficulties that we face, one that I 
have been working at, as you perhaps know, 
all these years. 

One of the main reasons I gave up my pro- 
fession as a physician and went into Con- 
gress is that I am convinced that no matter 
what economic measures you follow out in 
the Far East you will not have the abiding 
confidence and friendship of the Far East 
until we remove from our immigration laws 
those clauses which brand the Japanese as 
inferior human beings. I have worked at 
that for 9 years. The House of Represent- 
atives has passed it twice. We haven't been 
able to get anybody to carry the torch on it 
in the Senate. I hope my good friend, Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN, will carry it from now on. 

Now, while that wouldn’t take care of 
Japan’s surplus population, it removes a 
stigma, an insult, which, of necessity, makes 
any self-respecting Japanese resentful to- 
ward the race-proud America. 

Moderator GranrkK. Are you going to carry 
the torch for it, as the Congressman sug- 
gested, Senator? 

Senator SPARKMAN. I want to say I am very 
strongly in favor of that. However, John, 
that happens to be before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and our committee has nothing to do 
with it. 

Moderator GraNnIk. It is time for sum- 
maries. Congressman Jupp, your summary, 
please. 

Congressman Jupp. I will just have to say 
over again what I have said, Mr. Granik. 
If we find means of helping the people who 
have been enslaved, non-Russian people who 
have been enslaved by the Kremlin in Asia, 
helping them get out from under that by 
their own effort; not we freeing them from 
the outside—we can't—but helping the 
Chinese on Formosa, for example, so that 
they can help the guerrillas overthrow this 
tyranny. The Chinese people, being poor 
people, need cheap articles. The Japanese 
make cheap articles. Japan needs China’s 
raw materials. China needs Japan’s manu- 
factured products. Their economies comple- 
ment each other. There isn’t a single thing 
to keep them from becoming one of the finest 
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industrial complexes in the world. But 
everything depends on whether the United 
States will, instead of accepting defeatism 
and negativism with respect to Asia, find 
ways of helping these people imaginatively 
and constructively to find their own way, 
their own government of their own choice. 
And then we will have peace and freedom 
and prosperity in the area. 

Moderator GRaNIK. Senator 
your summary, please? 

Senator SparRKMAN. I think I would sim- 
ply be repeating the things I have said in 
this program already. First of all, we ought 
to remember this: that Japan is sitting there, 
with 85,000,000 people, in round numbers, 
in an area smaller than the State of Cali- 
fornia. It is one of the most densely popu- 
lated countries in the world. They are al- 
ready cultivating practically every inch of 
the available soil in an effort to feed their 
people to make a living. They constitute 
one of the most industrious peoples in all 
the world. They are capable of doing things. 
We certainly need them on our side in this 
fight for a free world. And we are obligated 
to them to help them sustain their economy. 
It is going to be a hard, hard job. We might 
as well accept that as a reality and then 
buckle down and do our best to help them 
work it out. 

Moderator Granix. Thank you, very much, 
gentlemen. 

You have been listening to a discussion of 
the question, What is the role of new Japan? 

Our speakers have been Senator JoHN 
SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, and Con- 
gressman WALTER Jupp, Republican, of Min. 
nesota. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


SPaRKMAN, 


Freedom Unearned Breeds Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Freedom Unearned Breeds Chaos,” pub- 
lished in the Arkansas Democrat of 
March 14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM UNEARNED BREEDS CHAOS 


The fine talk we've heard about it being 
our national duty to aid the freedom of back- 
ward peoples is wearing pretty thin under 
the erosion of some very doubtful results. 

Too often, freedom has only opened a door 
to factional strife, political opportunists, un- 
stable governments, corruption, and “strong 
men” taking over as dictators. 

We've seen much of this turmoil in the 
new postwar governments in Asia. A potent 
cause since the war has been, of course, the 
inroading treacheries of communism, dili- 
gently fostered by Russia. 

But there were unhappy examples in 
earlier years, before the Reds became an ex- 
pert world-wide wrecking crew. We have 
one right at our southeastern door, in Cuba, 
the island we freed from four centuries of 
Spanish misrule by our 1898 war with Spain, 
and set up as a republic in 1902. 

Cuba is again in the headlines, with a 
former strong man, Fulgencio Batista, 
making himself dictator by an army revolt. 
His excuse is that he had news of a phony 
revolution to be staged by the political op- 
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position, and he stopped it with drastic 
methods of his own. 

That may or may not be true. Any excuse 
will serve for a violent grab of power in 
countries where the principles of free gov- 
ernment are not firmly grasped and upheld 
by the people. 

W. have here an illustration of the sound- 
ness of these words written years ago by an 
American thinker: 

“Liberty caunot be brought down to a 
people; a people must raise themselves up 
to liberty. It is a blessing that must be 
earned before it can be enjoyed.” 

Cuba's troubles began with its first days 
as a republic. Its politics has been marked 
by wholesale election frauds, corruption, 
assassinations, and revolts. We've sent ad- 
visers and mediators there, and once or 
twice have actively intervened to restore 
order. 

The United States can do the most effec- 
tive work for freedom by setting a good ex- 
ample of it at home. Now and then, we may 
be able to give useful aid to newborn free- 
dom elsewhere. At times, we may have to 
intervene against Russian aggression to have 
a decent world. 

But we canrot create freedom where there 
is no real will or capacity for it. We will 
only add to the chaos on which communism 
thrives. 


Newbold Morris Strikes Out, Swinging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as some- 
what typical of editorials which have 
been sent to me from various parts of 
the country, following the ill-tempered 
outburst of Mr. Newbold Morris the 
other day, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorD an editorial entitled “Newbold 
Morris Strikes Out, Swinging,” pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Daily 
Plainsman, one of the important daily 
newspapers of South Dakota. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEWBOLD Morris STRIKES OvT, SWINGING 

It is obvious that Newbold Morris, New 
York blue-blood, nominal Republican picked 
by President Truman to conduct the Presi- 
dent's often-promised but long-delayed in- 
vestigation of crime and corruption in Gov- 
ernment, is not the man who is qualified to 
do the job. 

Why not? 

Because he proved in his testimony before 
the Senate investigating committee chair- 
manned by Senator Horry, Democrat, North 
Carolina, that he doesn’t recognize wrong- 
doing when he sees it. If he doesn’t rec- 
ognize it, he can’t disclose the wrongdoers. 

It has been proved and recorded (and ad- 
mitted by Morris) that he was president of 
the China International Foundation, which 
controlled the United Tanker Corp. In fact, 
that is all the China International Founda- 
tion did. It was a holding company and its 
entire income came from the United Tanker 
Corp. The United Tanker Corp. had at least 
six tankers carry oil to Red China and So- 
viet Russia less than a month before the 
Korean war started. Morris knew about 
those trips. Morris also made a $30,000 legal 
fee out of arranging tanker purchases, 
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While he was on the witness stand before 
the Senate committee, Morris lost his temper 
when Senators Nrxon and McCartuy and 
Munot and MCCLELLAN let him know that 
they thought such traffic with the Commu- 
nists was unpatriotic and resultcd in the 
United States furnishing the Reds stuff to 
use against United States troops later in 
Korea. He fumed at their accusations. The 
lengthy news accounts and wire recordines 
told the story clearly and revealed much 
about Morris as a man. 

It was significant that he did not take the 
opportunity offered him to state that if he 
had known in advance about the tanker 
trips he would have stopped them. He did 
not take the chance that he had as a witness 
to declare that he was against profiteering 
by selling supplies to the Communists. His 
reaction was to point out that it was “legal” 
and not against any orders of the State De- 
partment or Defense Department. Which 
was true. Yet the Senators pointed ou* that 
other tanker firms refused such business. 

Morris seemed clearly to be a naive silk- 
stocking blue blood, Harvard graduate who 
found it impossible to believe that any of 
his actions would be criticized. He appar- 
ently simply could not connect the tanker 
traffic with a matter of bad ethics. He was 
well-connected; came of good family had 
liberal affiliations; his friencs were all nice 
people with good bank accounts and seats 
on the exchange and long experienced in in- 
ternational trade such as the oil tankers. 
How could he be accused of doing anything 
wrong? 

He seemed clearly to be unable to recog- 
nize that trafficking with Communists was 
a crime against the public and Nation which 
is menaced by communism, chiefly because 
it wasn't labeled assuch. “It was legal.” 

That is precisely the disease which afflicts 
Washington, an attitude of shady legality, of 
disregard for public ethics. Morris has the 
disease and is hardly the doctor to diagnose 
it in the Truman administration. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled “We Change, and Why,” relating 
to the St. Lawrence seaway, published in 
the Indianapolis News of January 30, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

We CHANGE, AND WHY 

The Indianapolis News, along with a large 
segment of the public, for some years has 
questioned the need or desirability, of a St. 
Lawrence seaway. Two developments of 
comparatively recent date, however, make it 
advisable to reexamine this position. 

1. The depletion of the high-grade iron 
ore reserves of the Mesabi Range near Lake 
Superior will make the steel industry in- 
creasingly dependent on Labrador and Vene- 
zuelan ore. It will be curtains for northern 
Indiana's steel industry within a decade or 
so unless it has access to these new sources 
through cheap water transportation. 

2. As President Truman pointed out in his 
message urging joint United States partici- 
pation with Canada in the St. Lawrence prvcj- 
ect, Canada has voted to go ahead with te 
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seaway, regardless of what this country does. 
The question, then, is whether the United 
States. which will be the major user of the 
waterway, shall have a voice in the control 
and operation of a development that is vital 
to our security and economic progress. 

The question of cost is answered by the 
fact that the project is designed to be self- 
liquidating through the collection of tolls. 
If Canada builds it alone, American indus- 
tries will pay the bulk of the tolls, and 
Canada alone will benefit. There is, of 
course, a power issue involved and there is 
reason to suspect that some advocates of the 
seaway hope to use it as a step toward the 
nationalization of electric utilities. Con- 
gress, however, could forestall unfair Gov- 
ernment competition with private power by 
setting up proper safeguards against an- 
other TVA-type public power empire. 

The News its now convinced that American 
participation in a St. Lawrence seaway would 
be in the national interest, and that to per- 
mit, by default, a one-sided Canadian devel- 
opment would be a serious and historic 
blunder. 

The St. Lawrence seaway would open the 
Great Lakes region to ocean-going com- 
merce and low transportation rates for ex- 
ports from and imports to the great agri- 
cultural and industrial Midwest. It would 
benefit every farmer, every merchant, and 
every worker in Indiana. Let Congress, in- 
stead of postponing the St. Lawrence water- 
Way again, get on with the job. 


i lneneeeendill 


Finding of the Original Charter 


of Pennsylvania 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we in 
Pennsylvania have now had the good 
fortune to find all of the old documents 
which relate to the granting of title to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, be- 
ginning with the first charter given by 
the King of England to William Penn, 
and ending with the last charter. The 
finding of the second document was of 
great importance to the people of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article entitled “State Ob- 
tained Ancient Charter by Mere 
Chance,” written by John Scotzin, and 
published in the Harrisburg Evening 
News of March 11, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Stare OBTAINED ANCIENT CHARTER BY MERE 
CHANCE 
(By John Scotzin) 

Dr. Donald A. Cadzow leafed idly through 
a New York auction catalog listing objects 
of art for sale when a small advertisement 
fairly leaped out before his incredulous eyes. 

For sale, said the half-inch ad, an origi- 
nal charter by King Charles II to William 
Penn, which restored in 1694 the earlier 


grant of 1681 creating Pennsylvania but cane 
celed in 1692. 


. . a o . 

Its significance lies in the fact that in 
1692 King Charles canceled the original 
charter of 1681 because of unsettled condi- 
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tions during the intermittent wars with the 
French and Indians. The Crown wanted to 
be positive the territory which is now Penn- 
sylvania would be under its direct control in 
case of attempted French usurpation. Two 
years later the second document was issued 
restoring the original one. Whatever hap- 
pened to it through the long years was not 
known. 

Dr. Cadzow’s recovery of it was accom- 
plished almost a year ago. 


DISPLAYED AT MUSEUM 


Curiously, news of the missing link find 
Was never released to the public or to his- 
torical publications prior to today. It was 
displayed on the north wall of the State mu- 
seum lobby at the capitol without fanfare 
or any special note to the many sightseers 
who viewed it until last week. 


. * 7 . . 
READER COMPLAINS 


An Evening News reporter stumbled onto 
the first public disclosure today while check- 
ing the complaint of a reader that original 
documents of the State’s government frame- 
work had been withdrawn from public view 
in the State museum. 

. > . . * 


The reporter learned that some 14 original 
documents which trace Pennsylvania's heri- 
tage of freedom from the beginning under 
William Penn to the present constitution of 
1874 were removed about 10 days ago from 
their plexiglas frames for copying by the 
commission. 

FADING FEARED 


Henry H. Eddy, chief of the museum's pub- 
lic records divisions in charge of the copying 
project, explained the commission was fear- 
ful the irreplaceable documents would even- 
tually fade under the harmful rays of light. 
It was decided to replace the originals with 
copies. The originals are to be stored in the 
inky blackness of the State treasury vaults 
to keep them from fading. 

Eddy himself made no mention of the 
missing link other than that among the doc- 
uments were two original charters to William 
Penn. The disclosure came later from Dr. 
Cadzow when the reporter asked him to 
itemize the papers. Still enthuced about his 
find, Dr. Cadzow agreed there was no reason 
why it should not have been disclosed as a 
matter of tremendous interest to students of 
government. 

. . . 7 . 


In between the original charter and the 
present constitution of 1874 it completes the 
sequence with these other original docu- 
ments now being copied: The First Frame of 
Government, the Second Frame of Govern- 
ment, the Great Law of 1682, the Charter of 
Privileges of 1701, Minutes of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1776, First Constitution 
of the Commonweaith of Pennsylvania, the 
Declaration of Rights, Pennsylvania's Rati- 
fication of the United States Constitution, 
Constitution of 1790, Conctitution of 1838, 
and two important Indian treaties—the 
treaty with the Five Nations of October 11, 
1736, which released claims to the lands 
watered by the Susquehanna River, and the 
Walking Purchase relating to the famous In- 
dian walk in which expert walkers covered 
1,200 square miles for settlement in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


WIDE RANGE OF DOCUMENTS 


Dr. Cadzow said no other State can ap- 
proach such a wide range of historical docu- 
ments to support its basic freedoms. 

Another undisclosed treat for some his- 
torians was discovered from Donald H. Kent, 
advanced historian of the commission. A. 
Atwater Kent, of Philadelphia, has presented 
the original royal letter, dated May 5, 1744, 
to Gov. George Thomas, enjoining strict ob- 
ae of the Anglo-Dutch maritime treaty 
of 1674. 


Mr. Brannan’s Barn Door 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp.an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
March 13, 1952, entitled “Mr. Brannan’s 
Barn Door.” I think it is an interesting 
and worth-while comment on the irregu- 
larities in the Department of Agriculture 
now coming to light. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. BRANNAN’sS Barn Door 


Secretary Brannan is still taking a de- 
fensive attitude toward the shortcomings 
in the Department of Agriculture which have 
become apparent in the last few months. He 
says Senator WILLIAMs’ charges of grain stor- 
age profiteering at Camp Crowder contain 
“distortion and misinformation.” 

Six months ago he was saying that these 
same charges, which had then just been 
made public, amounted to “sniping” and an 
unfair attack on his “loyal and honest em- 
ployees.” The investigation proposed by 
Senator Kem, of Missouri, he said, would be 
“a fishing expedition” motivated by politics. 

In so far as individuals outside the Govern- 
ment are to blame in the grain storage scan- 
dals, Secretary Brannan has been outspoken 
in denunciation, and active in cleaning up 
the situation. He said the sale of millions 
of dollars’ worth of Government grain by 
elevator and warehousemen “amounts to 
stealing.” His department has brought suit 
against more than a dozen of them charged 
with shortages. He personally testified be- 
fore a United States grand jury at Denver. 

In marked contrast is his attitude toward 
that part of the responsibility for the scan- 
dals which rests upon his own department. 
Mr. Brannan did fire the director and assist- 
ant director of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration office at Dallas. But though a 83,- 
800,000 deficiency in grain stored through the 
Dallas office had been unearthed, and though 
both the fired officials had been accused of 
taking gifts, the Secretary attributed their 
discharges, rather noncommittally, to “ad- 
ministrative deficiencies and inadequacies.” 
He has excused his own department and his 
own employees by blaming Congress, by 
blaming Texas laws, and by rationalizing 
that a shortage of $4,000,000 or more in grain 
is not so bad because it represents less than 
one-twentieth of 1 percent of the $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of grain his price-support 
agency has handled in the last 3 years. 

A more positive and realistic attitude 
would be that $4,000,000 is a lot of money, its 
loss is inexcusable, and whatever persons and 
procedures were responsible for the loss 
should be searched out and dealt with to 
prevent any recurrence. Better to lock the 
barn door after the horse is stolen than leave 
it open with the explanation that it wacn't 
a@ very big horse anyway. 

In the specific case of the Camp Crowder 
deal Secretary Brannan’s CCC paid $382,201 
for a lease on former Air Force facilities for 
which a group led by former Democratic of- 
fice-holders had only 4 days earlier paid the 
War Assets Administration less than $25,000, 
Senator Wriiiiams has charged. The Dela- 
ware Senator says he knows of 28 similar 
cases. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee is mov- 
ing to clean up these scandals. So is the 
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General Accounting Office. So is the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It would be more reassur- 
ing if the Department of Agriculture, under 
Mr. Brannan’s leadership, accepted its share 
of the blame without excuses, and were also 
moving whole-heartedly to clean house. 


Sixty Billion Dollars Lies Idle in Treasury 
As Services Ask More Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following article 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 14, 1952: 


Sixty BILuion Do.tiars Lies IpLE IN TREASURY 
As Services AsK More FUNDs 


(By Martin S. Hayden) 


A total of nearly $60,000,000,000 lying idle 
in the Treasury while administration leaders 
urge new defense tax boosts has split House 
and Senate leaders in bitter disagreement 
over the right way to finance rearmament. 

Heading opposite camps are, on the one 
hand, Senators GeorcE, of Georgia; Douctas, 
of Illinois; and Moopy, of Michigan, all 
Democrats, who would limit military ap- 
propriations to the amounts Pentagon pur- 
chasers can actually spend this year, and 
Representative CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, 
of Missouri, the House Appropriations chair- 
man, who insists on tLe status quo whereby 
the full cost of each contract is laid aside 
before an order can be signed. 


AUTHORIZATIONS SUGGESTED 


The new dispute was touched off Monday 
when Air Force Under Secretary Roswell L. 
Gilpatrick told a Senate subcommittee that, 
because of an average 24-month “lead time” 
be(jween contracting and delivery of planes, 
Congress could cut $3,500,000,000 from cur- 
rent Air Force requests for funds without 
crippling air rearmament. Speaking as an 
individual taxpayer, Mr. Gilpatrick sug- 
gested that Congress could approve contract 
authorizations which would permit the 
armed services to place their orders, and then 
appropriate the actual tax money when bills 
for the finished items become actually due. 


IMMENSE FROZEN BALANCES 


Senator Moopy, who initially ran with the 
economy ball when Mr. Gilpatrick told the 
story before the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee which the Michigan Senator heads, 
came up today with Budget Bureau and 
Defense Department figures showing the im- 
mensity of the frozen balances of cash on 
hand. 

As reported to Senator Moopy, the Penta- 
gon, when the fiscal year ends next June 30, 
‘vill have ca hand an unexpended $56,900,- 
000,000 including $19,300,000,000 in Army 
money, $15,700,000,000 belonging to the Navy, 
and $21,900,000,000 in funds on hand to pay 
for still-undelivered Air Force items. Added 
to $14,200,000,000 in Army money, $13,200,- 
000,000 for the Navy, and $20,700,000,000 for 
tue Air Force being sought in the new budget, 
this would give the three services a total 
of $104,000,000,000 available for 1952-53 ex- 
penditure. 


TO SPEND $51,000,000,000 
“The best estimates I can get,” Senator 
Moony said, “indicate that, during the next 


fiscal year, the three services will actually 
spend about $51,000,000,000, which would 
mean that another $53,000,000,000 would be 
left in the Treasury, unexpended, when next 
year ends. In addition to all the above, I 
am told that, out of a new $3,500,000,000 sup- 
plemental bill for military pay and public 
works, an additional $1,500,000,000 in un- 
used money will be left at the end of next 
year.” 

Senator Moopy added that “to me it looks 
ridiculous to talk of a deficit, or increased 
taxes, when the money is simply going to 
lie idle.” 

Joining Senator Moopy today, Senators 
Doucias and GerorGE took a rougher ap- 
proach that the present system was desired 
by the military services as a way of getting 
out of the financial control of Congress. 

“I had a row with one of the service sec- 
retaries about it the other night,” Senator 
Dovuctas said. “I told him I thought the 
military was trying to accumulate all the 
cash they can possibly spend in the next few 
years and thus make themselves independent 
of Congress. Actually, I am so distrustful 
of the whole military approach to money 
that I sometimes am afraid I am getting a 
little pathological about it. Their whole 
systein strikes me as being loose and wasteful 
and I for one will approve no more blank 
checks until they show signs of a house- 
cleaning.” 

Senator GeorcE seconded Senator Moopy’s 
theory that the current tax crisis could be 
lessened, and the military needs met, with 
contract authorizations. 

“The high brass,” he said, “have taken 
the completely fallacious approach that they 
must have all the money tied down when 
they sign a contract. That is absurd. Con- 
tract authority gives full assurance that 
Congress will make the money available 
when it is time to pay the bills and has the 
added value of assuring that no more will 
be appropriated than is actually necessary 
to meet the costs. The services just do not 
want their independence abridged in that 
manner.” 

Mr. CANNON took the opposite tack and 
assumed for himself the blame for the pres- 
ent system. 

“We put this system in several years ago,” 
he said, “because we found this contract aue 
thorization business was a snare and a de- 
lusion. 

“When Congress just approves orders, but 
doesn’t put up the money to pay the bills, 
it leaves an impression that it is actually 
spending less than it is. Then a later Con- 
gress has to pay the bills. The people should 
not be so misled. In addition, by forcing 
Congress to vote the cash when we sign the 
orders, we encourage the individual Members 
to take a second look and be sure they want 
to go through the pains of appropriating the 
money and taking the responsibility for it.” 


Official Travel by Civilian Employees of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
income tax season offers an appropriate 
opportunity to call attention to the 
rapidly increasing official wanderdlust 
which is costing American taxpayers mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 
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The Department of State, for instance, 
is exceedingly generous in assigning its 
favored personnel to international con- 
ferences, round-the-world inspection 
tours, area surveys in the Far East, Mid- 
dle East, with seasonal trips to South 
America thrown in for good measure. If 
one stands in well with the hierarchy 
which rules the State Department, a trip 
to just about any part of the world can 
be wangled as “official business” and at 
public expense. 

To those American taxpayers who find 
it difficult to collect the cash to pay their 
taxes or to send the wife and children to 
the shore or mountains this summer, I 
commend the article on Government 
travel, which appears in the March 4 is- 
sue of U. S. News & World Report. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
following excerpts from this revealing 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


UNITep STATES EMPLOYEES CROWD SHIPS AND 
PLANES 


If you plan a trip overseas this year by 
ship or airplane, it will pay to make arrange- 
ments early. The chances, otherwise, are 
that you'll be left without a ship or air- 
plane to travel in or will be forced to take 
second-rate accommodations. 

Travel overseas is in the middle of a great 
tourist boom, further complicated by grow- 
ing demand for space from official travelers. 
On many ocean liners this year one-fourth 
to one-half of all first-class berths will be 
taken by persons traveling at Government 
expense. 

The Government insists on first-class 
quarters for officials and their families. That 
aggravates shortages in more desirable ac- 
commodations on ships. Planes, too, are 
often crowded with Government travelers 
and will be more so in the future. Partly 
because of ship shortages, official policy Is 
to favor airlines more and more for Federal 
trips. 

No one counts the officials who leave United 
States shores each year, but they number 
in the tens of thousands. Most of them take 
their families when they travel. The State 
Department alone books about 2,000 official 
trips a month. At least 27 other civilian 
agencies send people overseas. 

The Armed Forces have 58,000 American 
civilian employees overseas, and many of 
these go to and fro by commercial ship or 
plane, partly or entirely at public expense. 

Passport figures give a hint of the growth 
in official travel. -They show that 4,332 dip- 
lomatic and 23,040 special passports were 
issued in 1951, making a total of 27,372 
official-business passports for the year. That 
was about 10 percent of all passports issued. 

In 1937, officials needed 1,747 passports— 
1 percent of all those issued. In 1929, there 
were only 177 official passports, one-tenth of 
1 percent of all passports. 

Passports do not reflect the true volume 
of official travel, in any case. An official may 
make from one to a dozen or more trips on 
the same passport, which may be good for 
several years, depending on its type. Also, 
for each Official who gets a passport, there 
may be one, two, three, or more dependents 
accompanying him. 

Issuance of 27,000 official-business pass- 
ports thus may mean that 50,000 persons or 
more are headed overseas on public missions, 
at public expense. They all travel first class, 
with very rare exceptions. In addition are 
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the thousands of semiofficial travelers, ex- 
change students, and the like, who do not get 
official passports, but who travel at Govern- 
ment expense. Exchange students usually 
go tourist class; community leaders and 
other quast-official representatives of the 
country often go first class. 

Official-business travel is not likely to de- 
cline in the foreseeable future. Federal 
travel results from world-wide Government 
activities and these are growing, not con- 
tracting. 

Civilian officials and their families on reg- 
ular travel between the United States and its 
permanent posts overseas use a large load of 
Federal travel orders. The State Department 
and the Mutual Security Agency alone have 
12,500 American employees scattered around 
the world, at posts in 100 different countries. 
About half of them are concentrated in West- 
ern Europe and England. Other Govern- 
ment agencies employ additional thousands 
of officials who live abroad or spend most of 
their time working overseas. 

Each American overseas: is entitled, as a 
rule, to come back to the United States on 
home leave, with his family, every 2 years. 
The Government pays the fare, plus a per 
diem allowance for each member of the 
family. More and more agencies are in- 
sisting that employees travel by air, in an 
attempt to cut down travel expenses and 
time lost by workers moving from place to 
place. 

Conferences and meetings consume another 
big share of transportation on Government 
order. Officials of the United States attend 
an average of more than 200 international 
conferences at overseas locations each year— 
about four a week. The State Department 
alone sent 1,642 persons in planes and ships 
to conferences in 1951, more people than the 
Department employed in Washington, D. C., 
in 1939. 

A typical conference will have 25 to 30 
representatives from 5 or 6 agencies, plus 
their staffs and secretaries. Favorite con- 
ference cities are Geneva, Paris, Rome, and 
London. Round trip for a delegate to a con- 
ference will cost about $1,500 to $2,000. 
Delegates may include Congressmen, labor 
leaders, college professors, representatives of 
special farm, consumer, and business groups. 
All travel at Federal expense, except when 
an individual insists on paying his own way. 

Exchange of persons is a third type of 
Government-financed travel assuming siz- 
able proportions. Most of the money for 
this travel comes from foreign currency de- 
posited to the Government's account in 
France, for example, and other countries, in 
re-urn for United States materials sent under 
aid programs. 

Not many dollars are involved, relatively, 
but a good many individual travelers get 
trips free this way. The United States is 
sending abroad this year about 1,500 students, 
teachers, scientists, community leaders, and 
others, at a cost equivalent to about 82,500 
each. It also is paying the bill, mostly with 
foreign currencies, for about 10,000 foreign 
students, teachers, businessmen, journalists, 
and others who are coming into the United 
States. The icea is to spread United States 
culture, combat communism. 

This gives a brief, incomplete picture of 
Federal travel. The military forces operate 
a sea-transport service that carried 350,000 
civilian passengers, in addition to troops, in 
a recent 15-month period. MATS, the mili- 
tary airline, has 300 four-engine transports, 
including a special 9-plane group that fer- 
ries important civilians around the world. 

Uncle Sam is doing his part to make 1952 
the biggest travel year in history. But mem- 
bers of the general public may find that they 
cannot get passage on a ship, or a seat in a 
plane, when they want it, because of the 
flow of people on official business. 
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Am = Citi I s 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include herewith a letter from Zsa 
Zsa Gabor, Hungarian-born actress, who 
3 years ago became an American cit- 
izen. 

Many of us who were born to Ameri- 
can citizenship are apt to take the privi- 
lege somewhat lightly, if we give any par- 
ticular thought to the subject. It takes 
an occasional reminder, such as Miss 
Gabor’s letter, to recall to our minds the 
priceless heritage of freedom which we 
enjoy. 

I am certain that I express the senti- 
ment of the Congress in wishing Miss 
Gabor a happy third anniversary in cit- 
izenship and all best wishes for a future 
of happiness in freedom. 

The letter follows: 

Bet-Ar, Catir., 
March 4, 1952. 





Hon. Donatp L. Jackson, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Jackson: This is an anni- 
versary for me, and I am so happy that I 
want to tell someone about it. I want to 
tell everybody. 

Just 3 years ago, in New York, I became an 
American citizen. 

This year, for the first time in my life, 
I shall cast my vote for a President of the 
United States. 

No matter what may come in the years 
ahead, there will be 2 days I shall never for- 
get, the day I became a citizen and the 
day I first voted for a President. 

The reason I am writing this letter to 
you is because, in a way, you and I are 
symbols of America. 

You have been elected by free people to 
represent them. I, who came from a place 
where liberty is in chains, Budapest, in 
Hungary, now am free to vote, to speak, to 
write, to think for myself. 

If I-were in Hungary today, or in many 
other places in the world, I could not do any 
of this. 

If you, or any of the men and women whom 
we free Americans elect to represent us, 
were in those places, you could not be freely 
elected, you could not freely serve. 

You, as a congressman, can speak out if 
you see something happening in our Gov- 
ernment that you believe is wrong. If I 
think you are right, Ican sosay. If I think 
you are not right, I can say s0, too. 

Does that sound so simple that it is almost 
ridiculous to put it in words? 

People like me, who have come from coun- 
tries that are not free and who now have 
this privilege that native-born Americans 
take for granted, know that it is the basis 
of all freedom. 

That day, when I stood in a courtroom and 
pledged my allegiance to the United States 
of America, the flag I looked at said some- 
thing to me. 

I had seen thousands of American flags— 
beautiful flags, fluttering high, carried in 
parade, hung outside homes on national 
holida 


ys. 
Suddenly, this was a different flag. 
It was mine, 


I wanted it to be proud of me. 

I didn’t even consider that perhaps it 
might seem almost silly for someone like 
me to have thoughts like that; that after 
all, my words and thoughts and deeds didn’t 
count for very much in such a big country. 

I realized that they did count; that, as 
a@ part of America, I must make my part the 
best one I could—just as every actor in a 
cast helps make a good play. 

So that’s how I feel on this anniversary 
of mine. And I’m going to make it an an- 
niversary to be remembered every year. 

I think it would be a wonderful idea if 
all the people like me, who have come from 
other countries and have won the privilege 
of citizenship, would mark their own anni- 
versaries by sending a word of thanks to the 
people who helped them become citizens; 
the teachers and people who guided them 
through what has to be learned, the judges 
and the others who arranged and conducted 
the final ceremonies, the friends who showed 
them what it means to be an American 
citizen. 

We celebrate our birthdays. Why not cele- 
brate the day we were born into America? 

I shall soon be 3 years old as an American 
and I plan to have a cake with three candles 
on it. I wish my Congressman were going 
to be here to cut it with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Zsa Zsa Gapor. 





Newbold Morris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a front- 
page editorial entitled “It Is Congress’ 
Duty, Mr. Morris,” published in the 
a (Pa.) Observer of March 13, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ir Is Concress’ Duty, Mr. Morris 


Attorney Newbold Morris, of New York 
City, blew his top yesterday under rigid 
questioning by Members of Congress on the 
activities of his law firm and profits in the 
shipment of oil to Red China and other Com- 
munist centers. 

Morris shouted denunciation of diseased 
minds in this Chamber and proceeded at 
great length, declaring Congress had created 
an atmosphere so vile that people have lost 
confidence in their Government. 

Morris resented that Members of Congress 
should be inquisitive about his affairs. 

For all of Mr. Morris’ crying, we think 
there are brief and positive answers to them. 

1. It is the duty of Congress to inquire 
into affairs in which public property, such 
as buying and selling of United States ships 
and the transportation of vital materials to 
an avowed enemy, is involved. 

2. If a citizen conducts himself properly 
he need not fear investigation. If his skirts 
are clean there is no dirty linen to wash. 

8. Congress represents the people and is 
their only hope of getting facts. 

And finally, we hope Korea’s war dead and 
maimed will rise to haunt those who con- 
nived in any way in aiding and abetting 
Soviet Russia’s schemes, even if permitted 
by loosely drawn laws. 
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What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, not very 
long ago I received a letter from a wid- 
ow in my district whose husband was a 
World War I veteran and a member of 
the famous Ninetieth Divisicn. 

This letter was accompanied by a 
composition written by her 15-year-old 
daughter, Mary Adair, of Sallisaw, 
Okla., on What America Means to Me. 

Miss Adair entered the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars contest. Although she 
did not win a prize, I think the composi- 
tion worthy of preserving. I am pleased, 
Mr. Speaker, to include her essay as a 
part of my remarks: 


Wuat AMERICA MEANS TO ME 


To me, America is a land of love, freedom, 
and happiness. I think a lot of us have 
come to take America and its freedom for 
granted. We seldom stop to think about 
how much we have to be thankful for. 

We have our friends to be thankful for. 
The smiling happy faces that greet us as we 
walk down the street of our bustling little 
town. Everyone is gay and carefree. Of 
course, we have our troubles as everyone 
does, but they are mere trifles considering 
the troubles of people in Communist-ruled 
countries. 

I am very proud and thankful of my 
American heritage. I am proud of the peace 
and contentment of America and our little 
American farm and the little community in 
which I live. 

If I didn’t live in America perhaps I 
couldn’t go to church, or if this were pos- 
sible, perhaps I couldn't go to the church 
of my choice. 

America is security. I am secure in the 
knowledge that I may live in peace and have 
what rightfully belongs to me. In America 
the little man may get along as well as the 
big man. 

America is peace. There are no wars in 
America. Children may grow up without 
fear of want or fear of the secret police. 
The police in America are to protect us. Not 
to be our enemies, 

America is love. In America we help our 
less fortunate friends and fellow man. We 
see that the needy are given the essentials 
of life—food, clothing, and shelter. Out 
of the goodness of American hearts and the 
belief that is the foundation of our country 
we provide for the needy and unfortunate 
of other countries as well as those of our 
own. 

America is freedom. Freedom to worship 
as we believe, with our friends and neighbors 
in the little country church; freedom of 
speaking as we please as long as we say 
nothing slanderous about anyone; freedom 
to print what we believe in the newspapers 
and magazines; freedom to read the news- 
papers, and freedom from fear. 

Most of all, in America we have our privi- 
lege of going to school and receiving a free 
education in modern, healthy schools. An 
education is ours for the taking. Class, race, 
or creed makes no difference. We have the 
privilege of earning a living for our families 
and of becoming President of this great 
Republic if we have the ability and have 
been born here. No class, race, or creed is 
barred. 

All this, love, freedom, happiness, security, 
and peace may be seen in our surroundings 


and the landscape. Truly America is a beau- 
tiful painting. The towering trees, the 
sleepy, peaceful mountains, the bubbling 
brooks, and the love of home could more 
successfully be explained on a canvas than 
any words could ever show. America is a 
canvas that we can reach out and touch. 
The rough trees, the cold streams, the fresh 
air, and the foamy clouds. God has painted 
a picture no other artist can ever excel. 

America is truly God's country. 

I don’t think I fully realized before I un- 
dertook to write this theme what America 
truly means to me. 


The Elections ia India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Democratic Process Tri- 
umphs in India, but a Cloud Appears,” 
published in the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, February 25, 1952. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe DemocraTIc PROCESS TRIUMPHS IN INDIA, 
BUT A CLOUD APPEARS 


India’s first elections lasted 4 months and 
reached into every part of the land. The 
tremendous achievement represented by 
these elections, the order and dignity with 
which they were conducted and the success 
of the democratic expedient which taught 
millions of unlettered persons to cast their 
votes for a carefully devised party symbol— 
these things were without precedent in Asian 
politics. They show that a fusion of western 
political ideais and eastern aspirations can 
succeed in the east, and that democracy has 
an infinite adaptability. Only two other 
countries in the world, Soviet Russia and 
China, have population masses comparable 
to India’s. And neither of them, as the 
Economist points out, is it possible to con- 
ceive of an election in which 175,000,000 peo- 
ple vote freely for 25,000 candidates (over 
half of them independents) to fill 4,412 seats 
in the central and local legislatures. 

Unfortunately the results of the election 
are not quite so heartening. Congress, the 
major party, still controls a majority in the 
national legisiature. Its leader Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, scored a tremendous personal 
triumph in a speaking tour covering 20,000 
miles. But the divisions and accusations 
within the party were not entirely offset by 
the magnetism of its leader and in some 
of the states it failed to obtain a majority. 

On paper Nehru’s party victory is over- 
whelming. He has 341 of the 496 seats in 
the central parliament. Independents took 
35, the Communist front 27, Socialists 12, 
and ail others 51. The significance of these 
figures is the rise of the Communists from 
virtuaily nothing to a strength of around 
5,000,0C0 and a bicc of 27 seatc. In some of 
the southern states where the Congress 
Party maintained a precarious control, the 
Communists emerge as the official opposition 
and as possible members of coalition govern- 
ments. 

Between the Communist vote and the 
thirty-seven-odd million total of the Con- 
gress Party there is still a wide gep. But 
a significant change has taken place in the 
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Soviet attitude toward India since the re- 
sults became apparent. Nehru, who a few 
months ago was snubbed mercilessly in Mos- 
cow, is now wooed with invitations, with 
offers of industrial equipment and with sup- 
port in the quarrel over Kashmir. 

Moscow may be depended upon to make 
the most of this small but significant vic- 
tory. Its strategy from now on is to woo 
the peasant, to promise land reforms, to 
show Nehru as a tool of the West, and to 
offer a steady shower of gifts and trade ad- 
vantages. 

And what of the western attitude to this 
groping giant of a nation? Unquestionably 
the strengthening by all means that lie to 
hand of India’s healthy democratic spirit is 
one of the greatest tasks now awaiting the 
West. We have made a token start with 
a technical cooperation fund which ad- 
vances $54,000,000 to India in the next few 
months. But our Ambassador to India, the 
sympathetic and enthusiastic Chester 
Bowles, estimates that $300,000,000 a year 
for at least the next few years is necessary 
if India is to be given a chance to support 
her teeming population. Set in the balance 
beside the loss that her complete discour- 
agement and eventual conversion by Russia 
must represent, this is a small sum. But 
can Congress, in an election year, rise to the 
challenge it represents? 


The Korean Stalemate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Korean Stalemate,” 
published in the March 11 issue of the 
Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE KoreEAN STALEMATE 


Some harsh realities about Korea must 
now be faced. 

The American and United Nations posi- 
tion with respect to the Communist enemy 
is not an enviable one, either in the field 
or around the table at Panmunjom. 

Truce negotiations have been under way 
for 8 months. In that span the most impor- 
tant single field factor is that we have appar- 
ently lost control of the air. A great step-up 
in Communist antiaircraft power, plus a large 
increase in its jet fighter force has given 
the enemy an edge over our limited air 
strength. 

This has great meaning when applied to 
the prospect of any future resumption of 
full-scale war. We are no longer able to 
shoot up Red supply lines and harry troop 
concentrations almost at will. Moreover, 
the oft-discussed plan of bombing Red Man- 
churian bases is now almost an academic 
matter. It is extremely doubtful we could 
pull it off successfully. 

As Times-News readers no doubt have 
noticed day after day, sur American cen- 
sorship is very careful not to make any men- 
tion of the planes we are lcsing in Korea. 
But it always makes it a point, whether to 
fool or encourage the American people, that 
our airmen shot down “two or three more 
MIG's.” These censors would lead us to be- 
lieve our American Sabre jets are giving the 
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Communists a bad time, when in reality they 
are doing nothing of the kind. 

Any war that we might be called upon to 
fight in the immediate months ahead would 
of necessity have to be more limited in pur- 
pose than that which we have fought so far. 
It would be silly to say: “Let's go in there 
and finish them off.” 

We are not equipped to do it. In other 
words, in an early resumption of real combat 
we should have to hope mainly ¢o achieve the 
same kind of stalemate which now prevails 
during the course of the truce talks. 

But since our power to hurt Red supply 
lines has diminished, we might find it harder 
than ever to keep a stalemate. The outlook 
in the field consequently cannot help but 
increase the pressure upon our negotiations 
at Panmunjom to come up with some sort 
of agreement that will avert the necessity of 
resuming heavy combat. 

But here, too, our hopes are not bright. 
Since we no longer can exert battlefield pres- 
sure upon Red negotiators, we are forced to 
await their pleasure before concluding a 
truce—assuming always that the Commu- 
nists really want one. Despite this uncom- 
fortable fact, we still have not lost our cour- 
age at the council table. We have stub- 
bornly held out against Red demands for the 
right to build airfields in North Korea; we 
demand really effective inspection be- 
hind the truce lines, and we are against re- 
patriation of Red prisoners who do not wish 
to return to Communist territory. 

Yet even if we should win our way on the 
airfield and inspection issues, the chance is 
great that the victory would be empty. 

The Communists are masters at adminis- 
trative sabotage. It is pretty certain they 
would keep any U. N. inspectors effectively 
sneried in red tape, and build such airfields 
as they chose. 

As for the prisoner question, there seems 
to be no ground for compromise at all. We 
must either give way or face the likelihood 
that U. N. prisoners of war will spend pro- 
longed months and perhaps years in enemy 
camps. 

The blunt fact is that the initiative in 
Korea is not ours. 

Our choices seem to be resumption of full 
war under less favorable circumstances than 
before, endless dragging on of the truce talks 
while our armies mark time and eat up 
equipment and money, or an uneasy truce 
which leaves the way open to renewed Com- 
munist attack when the moment suits the 
Red high command in Moscow. 

We scoff at the French failure to liquidate 
the Red guerrillas in Indochina, and the 
British stand-off against the Reds in Ma- 
laya. Yet we are now in almost their iden- 
tical position. We are engaged in an en- 
ervating, strength-sapping enterprise which 
seems to have no end and appears to bear 
ultimate promise only for our enemy. 

Up to now, our national administration, 
always quick to make a point of anything 
sounding like isolationism, has questioned 
the patriotism of anyone criticizing our in- 
volvement in Korea. 

But the time fineily has arrived when the 
American people have good reason to view 
the Korean stalemate with serious concern. 
To them, it is becoming more apparent that 
General MecArthur was right and served only 
as a sacrifice to the administration’s bun- 
giing. 

Two logical questions now present them- 
selves: 

1. If this country, at the peak of its so- 
called Truman prosperity cannot balance its 
budget, and keep from plunging headlong 
into debt, what will happen to us when we 
run into a depression? 

2. If we cannot even win what President 
Truman calls a police action in Korea, what 
is going to happen to us should Russia decide 
to engage us in an all-out war? 
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Reorganization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
at this season of the year when so many 
patriotic Americans are contributing 
their hard-earned dollars to maintain 
our Nation and »reserve the security and 
integrity of our time-honored institu- 
tions, I think the letter and editorial 
which I have before me are worthy of 
attention. To the end that they may 
be available to all Senators for purposes 
of study, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

-The letter, Mr. President, is over the 
signature of Martin Merson, vice chair- 
man of the Northampton Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. The edi- 
torial is from the Saturday issue of the 
Easton Express, of Easton, Pa. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NORTHAMPTON CouUNTY CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE Hoover REPORT, 
March 15, 1952. 

Dear MEMBER OF CONGRESS: Regarding plan 
one to reorganize the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, I enclose editorial from the Easton 
Express, of Saturday, March 15. 

On this fateful income-tax day, how ap- 
propriate that our minds should turn to the 
subject of better government at a better 
price, as embodied in the recommendations 
of the bipartisan Hoover Commission. How 
encouraging that 53 Members of the United 
States Senate could join in the common 
effort which was required if plan one was 
t succeed. Many of your fellow citizens 
understand that to probably all the Repub- 
lican Senators, this meant casting aside 
strong political considerations. While to 
these same Senators and several traditional 
Democrats who supported the measure, 
there was deep distrust of both the Presi- 
dent’s motives and his interest in adminis- 
tering the changed set-up wisely. As a 
Virginia Democrat, I, too, distrust the Presi- 
dent’s motives in hastily resurrecting a 
recommendation available to him since 1949 
when the Hoover Commission submitted its 
historic report to Congress. I find in his 
motives more than a semblance of desire 
to counteract the charges of corruption 
leveled at his administration. In spite of 
this, I and millions of private citizens ap- 
plaud the action of the 53 Senators who 
supported plan one. 

May I suggest that last Thursday's 53-37 
vote be made to serve as a symbol of the 
response which can and should be made to 
the pent-up desires of 150,000,000 citizens 
for sound and decent government, now, 
Why not therefore demand that the Presi- 
dent submit all 51 plans and that action be 
taken on these and the 20 bills embodying 
the remaining 45 percent of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations, the passage 
of which hes been too long delayed. If in 
the protestations and recriminations of 
Congress and the executive branch, there is 
one iota of good faith, you will join in a 
great common effort to serve your Nation 
wisely, well and now. 

Sincerely, 





MARTIN MERSON. 
Easton, Pa, 








Tuat 53-To-37 VoTEe 


A majority of the Members of the United 
States Senate, cognizant of the demand of 
the people for reorganization of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, approved President 
Truman's plan to end Presidential appoint- 
ment and Senate confirmation of collectors 
of internal revenue. The vote was 53 to 37. 

Members of the House are to be com- 
mended for previously unanimously passing 
the Internal Revenue Bureau bill. 

Passage of the bill will place nearly all top 
Internal Revenue officials under civil serv- 
ice. They now are political appointees. The 
only exception to the new plan will be the 
Commissioner, who still will be appointed by 
the President. 

The result in the Senate came as a surprise 
even to many who have backed the bill, 
which was one of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. Sources in Wash- 
ington say that it was pressure from the 
so-called grass-roots section of the country 
that played a decisive part in lining up Sen- 
ate votes for the measure. 

In that connection the work of the Easton 
Area Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port and of local citizens in behalf of the 
bill was of great importance in obtaining 
backing and it is likely that no other citizens 
committee played such an active part in the 
matter. 

Preshman Senator JoHN WriuiaMs, Repub- 
lican, of Delaware, who, more than anyone 
else in Congress, deserves credit for exposing 
much of the corruption in the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, was foremost in the fight for 
enactment of the bill. 

It is interesting to note that three other 
Senators, all Democrats, were wheelhorses 
in the drive for passage of the measure. 
They are Senators Bram Moopy, of Michigan; 
Husert HuMPHREY, of Minnesota; and A. 8. 
(Mike) Monroney, of Oklahoma. 

President Truman was sorely criticized by 
many Senators because he attacked their 
motives in opposing the internal-revenue 
bill. In fact, many of them were s0 incensed 
that it was feared by proponents of the 
measure that it would be defeated. 

Insofar as Pennsylvania is concerned, it is 
strange that Senator Epwarp MarTIN, Re- 
publican, voted with the Senators who fa- 
vored killing the bill. He had sent a mes- 
suge to the Easton Area Citizens’ Committee 
for the Hoover report many months ago, 
stating in effect that he favored the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. On the oth- 
er hand, Senator James Durr, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, who had come out une- 
quivocably for the Hoover Commission 
plans, voted against killing the bill. 

Senators Ropert C. HENDRICKSON and H. 
ALEXANDER SmiIrH, Republicans, of New Jer- 
sey, kept their words in voting against kill- 
ing the bill. 

President Truman has had the recom- 
mendations of the commission in his hands 
for 3 years. He did not bring out the bill af- 
fecting the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration until that agency was under harsh at- 
tack. He did the same thing in the case of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. Both these 
bills are now law. 

However, only 55 percent of the 300 rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
have been enacted. The President has had 
51 definite plans for reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government since 
May 8, 1951. 

Mr. Truman can now show his good faith 
by throwing his influence and that of his 
administration supporters in Congress, in 
back of the 20 bills pending in the Senate 
since March 15, 1951, and in back of the re- 
maining §1 plans of the Hoover Commission 
and fight for prompt enactment. 

Economy in government is essential now 
more than ever. Every official and every leg- 
islator who has the good of his country 
truly at heart should bring pressure to make 
the balance of the recommendations of the 
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Hoover Commission into law. There should 
be forthright action and no quibbling on 
the part of anyone. At the same time the 
fine work of the citizens committees for the 
Hoover report should be continued on an 
ever more vigorous basis. 


Russia Making Jets Even Better Than 
MIG-15’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Russia Making Jets Even Better 
Than MIG-15’s,” written by Ansel Tal- 
bert, and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Russia MAKING JETS EvEN BETTER THAN 
MIG-15’s—ApapTts GERMAN-TYPE ENGINE 
FOR More Power, SPEED; ATOM BOMBER IN 
Works 

(By Ansel E. Talbert) 


Toxyo, Thursday, March 13.—Russia is 
building several jets superior to the MIG-15, 
and the Air Force is watching Korean skies 
for their appearance. 

The appearance or nonappearance at Man- 
churian bases this spring of the newer Soviet 
jets may be an indication of the extent to 
which Russia intends to back Communist 
China. The Chinese have received about 700 
MIG-15 fighters from the Soviet Union but 
no other jet fighter or bomber types in any 
numbers. 

The MIG-15 is a stripped-down “hot rod” 
aircraft of 1947 vintage, lacking many of the 
built-in safety features which are standard 
on all American jet fighters. The plane is 
built around an improved version of the 
Nene jet engines which Great Britain sold to 
Russia in 1947. The latest versions of this 
engine are believed to have between 6,000 
and 6,500 pounds of thrust, or considerably 
more than the power plant in the American 
F-86 Saber jets in the war theater, 


BASED ON GERMAN PLANS 


They were produced under the direction 
of N. Chelomey, one of Russia’s chief engine 
designers. 

Soviet engine builders, meanwhile, have 
been putting priorities on the production of 
still more powerful jet engines based on cap- 
tured German axial-flow types, which have 
a smaller frontal area than the British cen- 
trifugal engines bought 5 years ago, and 
consequently lend themselves more readily 
to very high-speed plane designs. 

The present Soviet jet program centers on 
two German-designed engines, one of which 
is believed to have a thrust in excess of 
8,000 pounds and is among the world’s most 
powerful. 

The new “family” of Russian-buiit fighters, 
some of which are powered with the German 
axial-flow engines and some with the older 
improved Nenes, includes several swept-wing 
fighters, a new night fighter and at least 
one jet bomber to carry the Russian atomic 
bomb. 

NIGHT FIGHTER A THREAT 


The Yak-25 and the MIG-19 are two new 
high-speed swept-wing jets believed to be 
slated for first-line service in the Communist 


air force—and possibly in Korea. The Ily- 
ushin IL-24 bomber is known to be powered 
with two of the new axial-flow jet engines 
of 8,000-pound thrust, and both this air- 
craft and the Lavochkin La-26 are suspected 
of being connected with the Soviet Union's 
future atomic bombardment plans. 

The new Lavochkin La-15 night fighter 
has swept-back wings and definitely is pow- 
ered with axial-flow engines based on Ger- 
man designs. Since American bombers now 
operate mostly at night against targets in 
North Korea, the creation of an effective 
force of Communist night fighters in that 
theater would be a major development. 

Up to now the United States Air Force, 
although outnumbered, has a clear edge in 
the far-eastern war. The Communist 
losses in air-to-air combat have been three 
times those of the United Nations units— 
mostly American—despite the fact that in 
most engagements the Communists have en- 
joyed an overwhelming numerical advantage. 
Air Force commanders believe that a Rus- 
sian move to tip the scales by introducing 
superior planes is distinctly within the realm 
of possibility. 


Inflation Kits the Blarney Stone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following fea- 
ture article from the Washington Times- 
Herald of this morning’s date. Though 
it seems not even the magical Blarney 
Stone is able to stem the spread of infla- 
tion these days, I am certain that the 
distressing news of inflation hitting the 
fabulous stone will not dampen the high 
spirits of the Irish today, St. Patrick's 
Day. 

BLARNEY, IRELAND, March 16.—Not so long 
ago you could kiss the stone and pay but a 
shilling. And now what is it? A shilling 
and 6 pence, it is. In American money a 
shiliing is 14 cents. The extra 6 pence is 
an extra 7 cents. 

So 21 cents is what it will cost you to 
kiss the stone on St. Patrick’s Day and every 
day henceforth. A lot of money. Aye, a 
lot of money indeed. 

THIRTY THOUSAND KISS STONE 

But it’s worth it, the people hereabouts 
declare. Thirty thousand people paid their 
shilling last year. And with the need of a 
quick tongue increasing, even more are ex- 
pected here this year. 

The Blarney Stone—need anyone be told 
such a fundamental act of life on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day—lies in the parapet that overhangs 
the square tower of Blarney Castle, 150 feet 
from the ground. Once, to reach it, you had 
to let yourself down over the parapet, head 
first, and either hang by your toes or have 
someone hold your feet. Quite a few people 
fell to their death seeking the gift of Blarney, 
even though the Lord of Blarney eventually 
installed two iron bars to cling to. 

But the gift, though more expensive, is not 
so difficult to acquire any more. Workmen 
have chopped a hole in the parapet wall just 
below the stone. So you lie on your back on 
the stone roof of the tower. With the help 
of two iron bars, you pull your head and 
shoulders through the hole. You bend up- 
ward and there is the stone, just above you. 
Give it a nice firm smack and pull yourself 
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back onto the roof. And the gift of Blarney 
is yours forever. 


BLARNEY STONE HISTORY 


Just why is this stone so magical? Well, 
some people tell you one thing and some tell 
you another. 

Some say the stone is part of the one on 
which Jacob slept when he dreamed of the 
ladder going into heaven. The prophet 
Jeremiah, they say, brought the pillow to 
Ireland and set it up on Tara Hill and on it 
the sovereigns of Ireland were crowned. In 
time the Scots took the stone off to Scotland 
and put it at Scone and, calling it the Stone 
of Destiny, used it as their crowning seat. 
Eventually the English hauled it off to Lon- 
don, called it the Stone of Scone, and sat 
their kings and queens on it at coronation 
time. 

But the English, the Irishmen tell you, got 
only part of the stone. During the days of 
Robert the Bruce, that Scot sent over to Ire- 
land for help in one of his wars with the 
English. The Lord of Blarney, Cormac Mc- 
Carthy, dispatched himself and 5,000 Irish- 
men to Scotland and routed the English. As 
a reward, Robert the Bruce gave Cormac part 
of the pillow and it is that chunk of stone, 
these people say, that is in the parapet of the 
castle Cormac McCarthy built for himself. 


MANY BLARNEY LEGENDS 


Then there are other Irish people who say 
they are not sure where the stone came from, 
but its powers of freeing the tongue were first 
pointed out to the same Cormac McCarthy by 
a woman whom he saved from drowning in 
the nearby Lake of Blarney. As a reward 
she pointed to the stone and told him that 
if he would kiss it he would acquire a golden 
tongue and subsequent power over men and 
women, friends and foes. 

Over in England people will tell you that 
it was the English Queen Elizabeth who “in- 
vented the fable of the Blarney Stone.” They 
tell you that the sixteenth-century Lord of 
Blarney, captured in one of the wars with 
the English, was taken to London, where he 
talked himself into the good graces of the 
queen. After one spiel, the queen is sup- 
posed to have said “Oh, go away with your 
Blarney.” That is what the English say, but 
they tell strange stories about Ireland. 

One word of warning to all.people on St. 
Patrick’s Day: “Don’t be a fool. All over the 
world, you can buy bits of stone guaranteed 
to have been chipped from the Stone of 
Blarney. But the bits are phony. The real 
stone is intact. Anybody who says other- 
wise is—well—full of the Blarney, 


Taxes and Government Expences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp, I include the 
following letter I have sent to my con- 
stituents: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRIEND: As always, I welcome your 
letters containing advice and suggestions as 
to how you feel our Government can be run 
better. 

During the past 2 years I have fought 
against all tax increases, Taxes are too 
heavy now, 
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While some have talked, I have voted to 
cut Government expenses because I have 
long believed the folks back home want it 
that way. 

Let me know what you think ought to be 
done. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Your Congressman. 
EpwiIn ArtHuR HALL. 





Lattimore in Reverse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein an article from the 
Washington Daily News of Wednesday, 
March 12, 1952, regarding Owen Latti- 


more: 
LATTIMORE IN REVERSE 


(By Richard Starnes) 


Some members of the Senate’s Internal 
Security Committee want Owen Lattimore s 
tortuous 300,000 words of testimony sifted 
by the Justice Department for evidence of 
perjury. 

The Committee, headed by Senator Pat 
McCarran, Democrat, Nevada, is trying to 
show that Communists penetrated the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations and used it as a 
propaganda machine to urge a soft policy 
toward Red China. 

Mr. Lattimore, now a professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, edited one of IPR’s pub- 
lications for 7 years. The committee has 
been told that he was one of the people 
who controlled the organization. This he 
denies. He also denies that he helped fix 
United States foreign policy and claims it's 
not significant that many of the policies he 
urged toward China later were adopted by 
the State Department. 

Mr. Lattimore is no stranger to congres- 
sional investigations. In 1950, the Tydings 
committee gave him a clean bill of health. 
Senator Millard Tydings, Democrat, Mary- 
land, was defeated for reelection. His op- 
ponent had charged Senator Tydings white- 
washed the investigation. 

Mr. Lattimore has not fared well before 
the McCarran committee, however. A 
searching cross-examination revealed dis- 
crepancies between his testimony to the 
Tydings committee and the McCarran group. 


THE DESK 


For example: In 1950 Mr. Lattimore told 
the Tydings committee he had not had a 
desk at the State Department, where Senator 
JosePH McCarTuy, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
had charged Mr. Lattimcre was a “sinister 
influence.” 

But in the scornful attack on the Mc- 
Carran committee with which Mr. Lattimore 
opened his defense, he admitted that he had 
a desk in the office of Lauchlin Currie, then 
an assistant to President Roosevelt, “in the 
building that housed the State Depertment 
and the Bureau of the Budget.” 

“I confess,” he added, “I did not think of 
this when the cherge was originelly made.” 

Robert Morris, McCarran committee coune 
sel, brought out two other demaging admis- 
sions by Mr. Lattimore in connection with 
the office. 

In é¢arlier testimony, Mr. Lattimore insis- 
ted his uce of the office was “irregular and 
infrequent.” 
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Mr. Morris, however, produced a photostat 
of a letter taken from IPR files in which Mr. 
Lattimore had written: “I am in Washing- 
ton about 4 days a week and when there 
can always be reached at Lauchlin Currie’s 
Office. 

THE CURRIE MAIL 

Mr. Morris scored another blow when he 
refuted Mr. Lattimore's earlier sworn testi- 
mony that never during World War II did 
he have the privilege of answering Mr. Cur- 
rie’s mail. 

Another letter signed by Mr. Lattimore 
was introduced. Dated July 15, 1942, it was 
addressed to Edward C. Carter, then secre- 
tary-general of IPR, and said: 

“Currie asked me to take care of his cor- 
respondence while he was away and in view 
of your telegram I think I had better tell 
you that he has gone to China on a special 
trip. This news is absolutely confiden- 
tial. 7 * . 

Asked to explain, Mr. Lattimore said: “Ob- 
viously my memory was inaccurate.” 


THE FIELD ISSUE 

Mr. Lattimore also admitted that his mem- 
ory had played him false on the question of 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, one time financial 
backer and official of IPR, who was jailed 
for refusing to divulge the source of Com- 
munist bail bond funds. 

Mr. Lattimore told the Tydings committee 
that he had not known Field as a Communist 
Party line follower until about the time Mr. 
Lattimore’s editorship of IPR's Pacific Af- 
fairs was drawing to a close in 1841. Fixing 
the date was important—Mr. Lattimore had 
sworn he “never worked in concert” with 
people he knew to be Communists. 

Mr. Morris then introduced a copy of a 
letter from Field to Mr. Lattimore which 
showed that, as early as 1936, Field sought 
to persuade Mr. Lattimore of the “nonex- 
pansive character of the Soviet Union.” An- 
other letter from Field to Mr. Lattimore, 
dated October 3, 1939, said, in part: 

“Both (world) wars are imperialist wars 
in the Marxist sense of the world. The his- 
torical result, however, will be the inevitable 
overthrow of the ruling groups in all the 
belligerent countries.” 

The letter was written before Germany 
attacked Russia. 

“I don’t remember receiving the letter,” 
Mr. Lattimore told the McCarran commit- 
tee, “and my recollection has been that I 
began to thirk of Field as a close fellow 
traveler of the Russians in 1941. But judg- 
ing from this letter, my memory was in 
error by about 2 years.” 


THE RED AUTHOR 


Mr. Lattimore denied he ever printed ar- 
ticles by people he knew to be Communists, 
except for manuscripts from the Soviet 
branch of IPR and one clearly labeled ar- 
ticle by a Chinese Communist. 

Mr. Morris then brought out the fact that 
a German Communist named Hans Mueller 
wrote for Mr. Lattimore’s magazine under 
the pen name of “Asiaticus.” In closed ses- 
sions of the committee Mr. Lattimore denied 
he knew Asiaticus to be a Communist. 

In pubiic hearings, Mr. Morris introduced 
a memorandum summary of a meeting of 
IPR personnel in Moscow on April 12, 1939. 
The memo stated that Lattimore had told 
the conference: 

“In the next issue of P. A. (Pacific Affairs) 
there is to be an article by a Communist 
writer which is antagonistic to the Chinese 
Council (cf IPR) and the British Council. 
He likewise does not represent the Soviet 
Council. This will be a leading article and 
will represent a personal opinion.” 

It wes pointed out that the June 1936 
issue of Pacific Affairs contained an article 
by Asiaticus. Committee Attorney J. G. 
Sourwine sought to establish that Mr. Lat- 
timore had been talking about Asiaticus in 


Moscow—therefore, Mr. Lattimore had known 
him to be a Communist. 

Mr. Lattimore denied that he had been 
talking about Asiaticus, although he ac. 
knowledged that it might seem so. 

Mr. Sourwine showed that the June issue 
of Pacific Affairs had arrived at the Library 
of Congress copyright office early in May. 
H» then tried to establish that the article 
by Asiaticus had been ready for publication 
at the time Mr. Lattimore mentioned the 
forthcoming story by a Communist writer. 

Mr. Lattimore rejected this interpretation 
and in doing so swore that, in the 7 years 
he edited Pacific Affairs, he had never known 
how much time lag occurred between prep- 
aration of articles and publication of the 
magazine. 

THE BISSON ARTICLE 


Mr. Lattimore stumbled again when he 
was asked if he had read an article written 
for Far Eastern Survey, another IPR pub- 
lication, by T. A. Bisson. The article referred 
to Communist China as democratic and Na- 
tionalist China as feudal. 

Mr. Lattimore testified: “I don’t believe 
I did. At that time I was exceedingly busy 
as deputy director of OWI in San Francisco 
and I don’t believe I was keeping up with 
IPR publications at all.” 

Mr. Morris asked: “You did not at that 
time read the Bisson article and the Bisson 
article was contrary to things you were writ- 
ing at that time?” 

Replied Mr. Lattimore: “* © * TI did 
not read the article at that time, didn’t know 
of it until some vague time later, and most 
of my knowledge of it at this moment is 
based on reading the transcripts of these 
proceedings * * * I believe it was com- 
pletely contrary * * *,” 

Mr. Morris then introduced a photostat 
of a letter on statonery of the OWI San 
Francisco office and bearing the signature of 
Mr. Lattimore. The letter was dated July 
26, 19:3. It said: 

“Your letter of July 20 arrived just as I 
Was reading T. A. Bisson’s article on China. 
I was trying to formulate for myself some 
way of expressing an opinion. I think you 
do this very well. Bisson’s terminology will 
turn away a number of people whom he 
might have persuaded with the use of a 
different terminology. Nevertheless, I think 
his main points are as sound as you think 
they are.” 

THE CHI AFFAIR 


Another point in Mr. Lattimore’s testi- 
mony that committee members want looked 
into was regarding one Ch’Ao-Ting Chi, who 
wrote some articles for Pacific Affairs. Mr. 
Lattimore denied that he knew or had been 
informed that Chi was a Communist. 

Mr. Morris then introduced the closed- 
session testimony of E. Newton Steely, Uni- 
versity Park, Md., member of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission's Board sf Appeals and Re- 
view. Mr. Steely had testified that he had 
told Mr. Lattimore about Chi’s Communist 
record. A report Mr. Steely thinks he wrote 
at that time was introduced. It said: 

“Dr. Kung Chuan Chi has been investi- 
gated by the (Civil Service) Commission for 
post as assistant language editor (Chinese) 
of OWI and his case is ncw pending before 
the Commission. In view of the fact that 
Mr. Lattimore is relying upon Dr. Chi’s rec- 
ommendations. * * * OWI representa- 
tives were also informed of the unfavorable 
information secured regerding Dr. Chi and 
his son (Ch’Ao-Ting Chi) which included 
testimony to the effect that young Dr. Chi 
is or was until recently a Communist and 
thet at one time he was a delegate to the 
Third Internationale in Mosccw.” 


THE YENAN TRI? 

More lapses cropped up in Mr. Lattimore’s 
account of a trip to Yenan, then capital of 
Communist China, in 1937. In closed ses- 
sion, Mr. Lattimore was asked whether he 
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had arranged with the Communists for per- 
mission to visit Yenan. 

“None whatever,” he swore. 

In public sessions, however, Mr. Morris in- 
troduced an account of the trip Mr. Latti- 
more wrote for the London Times. In it, 
Mr. Lattimore said: “I sent a letter to the 
Red capital * * * and TI got in answer 
a cordial invitation.” 

Mr. Lattimore then admitted sending a 
letter to the Red capital “by ordinary mail” 
from Nationalist China. 

Mr. Morris quoted another paragraph from 
Mr. Lattimore’s account of his Yenan trip. 
Of his departure, Mr. Lattimore wrote: 

“Others were laughing, arguing, giving 
verbal and written messages to be taken out, 
for communication with the outside world is 
not entirely free.” 

Committee counsel sought to prove by this 
that “ordinary mail” was not moving freely 
between Nationalist and Communist China 
at that time. Mr. Lattimore brushed that 
off, insisting that his statement describing 
the “ordinary mail” clearance by the Reds 
was entirely accurate. Simultaneously, 
however, he denied that the paragraph de- 
scribing his departure from Yenan was false. 


THE OUMANSKY LUNCH 


Another contradiction turned up in Mr. 
Lattimore’s account of a luncheon with 
Constantine Oumansky, Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States, in June 1941. Mr. Lat- 
timore’s earlier testimony was that the 
luncheon took place after Germany's attack 
on Russia. 

Before the McCarran committee, however, 
Mr. Lattimore’s memory was refreshed—he 
conceded that the lunch was 4 days before 
the German attack—that is, while the Hit- 
ler-Stalin peace pact was still in effect. 

Moreover, Mr. Lattimore admitted he had 
informed Mr. Oumansky that he was going 
to China 11 days before the White House an- 
nounced he had been appointed as an ad- 
viser to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
Mr. Lattimore maintained that he hadn't 
told Mr. Oumansky what his mission to China 
was, 





Outraged Women Can Save Us 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RecorpD, I include herewith an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Richard Lloyd Jones of the 
Tulsa Tribune: 


OUTRAGED WOMEN CAN Save US 


We men ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 
We sit in our offices and swing around in 
swivel chairs with an impressive assortment 
of telephones at our elbows. We gripe about 
the Government but we haven't got enough 
bravery to stop the plundering tyranny that 
is strangling the Nation. 

We small-business men have shown a good 
deal more interest in and concern over the 
evils that confront us than our big double- 
breasted business boys. And we, the farmers, 
who once stood our ground, too easily lose 
our enthusiasm for any common cause if the 
crops are good and tho prices right. 

If America is to be saved, it is going to be 
saved by the women. We men don’t seem to 
give a whoop. 

The Declaration of Independence is a great 
religious document. And don't get religion 
confused with dogmas and denominations, 
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The Declaration of Independence was such a 
pronouncement for free men that men made 
sacrifices, they gave their fortunes and they 
gave their lives that nobilities might prevail. 

We voters fume and fuss but do nothing. 
And because we do nothing we deserve ex- 
actly what we get. But just because we have 
become incompetent as citizens, are we to let 
the country collapse? 

The facts are patent. We have a little 
man for President. We have had seditious 
agencies of various degrees infiltrating our 
State Department and other branches of the 
Government at Washington. And the Demo- 
cratic Party is shielding these individuals 
and agencies and scornfully calling anybody 
who resents their raids upon the people's 
purse as being a Republican. As if being a 
Republican is reprehensible. Shoddy think- 
ing. 

Well, we who believe in a two-party sys- 
tem believe it is time to make a two-party 
system that brings the issue into the open. 
The Democratic Party bears the burden of 
infamy now. It has the unfortunate record 
of increasing its raids upon the taxpayers 
for the last 18 years. It has become the 
Soakum Party. 

With all the ingenuity they can command 
through their press agencies, the Democrats 
are trying to cast the suspicion of intellec- 
tual limitations on anybody who is for our 
country. 

Well, the Republican party is now the only 
party that is for the Republic. The Demo- 
cratic Party is for Truman. And he is not 
for our Republic. Which brings up the 
query: Does Truman hate the Republic of 
the United States? Does he hate the people 
of our country? The same question can be 
properly placed to the defenders of the late 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He and Hiss at 
Yalta began to deliver our strength to Rus- 
sia. Our own Government made Russia the 
frightful foe it is today. That is certainly 
giving aid and comfort to an enemy. 

How does it happen that when any ques- 
tion comes up about the need of any foreign 
country Truman and his Acheson favor the 
foreigner and urge a further tax on the 
American citizen to gratify the Europeans? 
Is that love for our country? 

Here is old Halifax back among us. “Just 
over to fill a few speaking engagements.” 
He is here to beg. 

We men of America could stop all this con- 
fiscating and devastating business if, as the 
Boys of 1776, we rallied to the noble princi- 
ples of our Declaration of Independence. But 
we merely ask, “Are you a Democrat?” or 
Are you a Republican? And we answer by 
telling what grandfather was. So, that is 
what we are. In other words, we have 
stopped thinking. And we won't have much 
business to be thinking about if we forget 
the cause for which our flag was made. 

And, in passing, consider the flag. Senator 
Durr, of Pennsylvania, has introduced in the 
United States Senate a bill that will impose 
@ severe jail sentence and fine on anyone in 
our country who displays a foreign flag 
without the Stars and Stripes displayed 
above it. We have come to that. We never 
before thought that such a law was needed. 

We men haven't been very admirable as 
citizens. And there is little hope that we 
will be. We have been intimidated by the 
tax assessor. We are afraid of the tax col- 
lector. We are afraid of our country. And 
the country is what we make it. We are 
afraid of ourselves. 

But there is a woman in Connecticut who 
isn't afraid. She is putting us men to shame. 
She is a businesswoman. An able one. She 
is a manufacturer. She has the courage of 

a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
She told this dishonest Government in 
Washington that she will not do a dishonest 
and unethical thing just because some cock- 
eyed Fair Deal economist dictates that it be 
done. 
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Hail to Miss Vivien Kellems. She owns 
and operates a manufacturing plant in Ston- 
ington, Conn. She makes cable grips. 
When the social security came to her shop 
and told her she would have to deduct a 
fixed contribution from every worker's en- 
velope, she said that her workers were en- 
titled to their full take-home pay, and she 
would take nothing away from them on any 
imperial order. 

So in gallops the legal cavalry of Washing- 
ton do-gooders and they said, “Madam, it is 
a@ painful task but you have got to pay a 
fine and go to jail.” They didn’t dare put 
her in jail. But they imposed a fine. So 
she took that to court. A Democratic judze 
upheld the fine. She appealed to the United 

tates Court of Appeals. It reversed the fine. 
Our cute little Treasury Department had 
confiscated her bank account. But the Court 
cf Appeals ordered that restored. It was 
hers. They had no right to take it from 
her any more than she had the right to take 
money out of her employees’ pockets. 

Well, there is one grand example of Amer- 
icanism. And there is our hope. 

Miss Kellems is organizing the women of 
America. They call themselves the Liberty 
Belles. Couldn't be better. Every pro- 
American woman, every Republican woman, 
every honest American woman even if she 
is registered as a Democrat should hurry 
into this growing national organization. 
Miss Kellems believes it will have not less 
than 10,000,00° women enrolled before 
election next year. 

The first objective will be the repeal of 
the income tax amendment. That should 
be done. The next objective will be the 
complete eradication of all socialism, com- 
munism, and corruption from our Govern- 
ment. These Liberty Belles will demand 
that Congress restore to itself the right to 
declare war, so that never again can the 
whim of a Pendergast politician and a wit- 
less Acheson, send our American boys to for- 
eign lands to be shot. 

We have a Tulsa branch of the minute- 
men. Good name, enlisting good men but 
too few. There should be at least 20,000 
minutemen in our town, and in every town. 
The minutemen might save our country as 
the minutemen made it. But we ary leaving 
it to the women. Don’t bother us men. 

“The Liberty Belles,” proclaims Miss Kel- 
lems, “is not a Republican Party enterprise. 
And it certainly is not a Democratic one. It 
is an American crusade to save America. It 
is a crusade to resist the insidicus influences 
of the parlor pinks and return us to the 
courage of the Declaration of Independence.” 

If the American women wiil enlist with 
Miss Kellems, we will regain the freedoms 
we have lost. An army of outraged women 
is our country’s best hope today. 











On Hungarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include a statement 
which I made on the occasion of Hun- 
garian Independence Day, March 15. 

March 15 will forever be remembered 
by Hungarians the world over as the day 
their great national hero, Louis Kos- 
suth, led the way to freedom against 
the tyranny of Hapsburg rule, 
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Today in Washington, D. C., the Hun- 
garan Reformed Federation of America 
will dedicate its national headquarters, 
fittingly named “Kossuth House,” in 
commemoration of the liberator of Hun- 
gary. Throughout the Nation, Hungar- 
ians are holding celebrations, not only 
to commemorate the past, but to inspire 
faith in the future. 

Hungarian independence, so costly 
won, has been snuffed out by the powers 
of Austria and by Czarist Russia. But 
in the hearts of Hungarians everywhere 
burns the fervor of liberty, and no op- 
pressor will succeed ever in destroying 
that. 

Here in America, Americans of Hun- 
garian descent are marking their inde- 
pendence day celebrations by a most 
appropriate and constructive humanita- 
rian project—the pledging of 100,000 
pints of blood to the National Red Cross. 

This is a fitting gesture of loyalty to 
their adopted land. Shorn of their 
cLerished freedom in their native land, 
these Hungarian-Americans are demon- 
strating by a most vital and worth-while 
gesture, their appreciation of the liberty 
they enjoy in the lanc of their adoption. 





What's at Trail’s End? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, as time 
goes on it is becoming more and more 
apparent that more and more people are 
giving more and more attention to the 
question of what is ahead of us as a peo- 
ple unless we stop reckless spending of 
the taxpayers’ money. An editorial in 
the Malden (Mass.) Evening News of 
March 12, 1952, discusses this question 
so pointedly that I want to call it to the 
attention of my colleagues by inserting 
it herewith: 


What's at TRAIL's END? 


On or before March 15, every citizen will 
have paid the tax on his 1951 income. In 
millions of cases the taxpayer will have 
forked across more than his grandfather's 
total incomes. Those who are in business 
will have sent to the Government a certain 
percentage of the year’s profits, in some cases 
the percentages being so high as to virtually 
cancel the year’s net earnings. Citizens of 
two-thirds of the States, which have State 
income taxes, will have made another heavy 
inroad on their earnings for Government. 
This money goes to finance Federal and State 
budgets which are the highest in history, 
and show no signs of decreasing. Nor are 
the taxpayers given a guarantee as to what 
they will get for the billions they are taking 
out of their earnings. As for the Federal 
Government, the money goes for a multi- 
plicity of operations that is being added to 
daily. Billions have gone to other nations, 
some of whose peoples are not too friendly. 
Other billions go to finance a war without 
prospect of victory. This is only part of the 
tax story. There are levies on real estate, 
which are constantly being increased. There 
are scores of nuisance taxes. In fact, there 
is hardly a single human activity which does 
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not call for a special tax. Many economists 
say the American people are being taxed to 
the limit, and still the burden grows and the 
debts increase. It is time to give thought 
to the final outcome. The Nation's econ- 
omy cannot indefinitely bear the burden of 
spending and more spending, much of it to 
no purpose. 





Un-American Activities Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years past, one of the 
favorite targets of domestic Communist 
artillery has been the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Instead of 
bringing issues and facts to the support 
of their contention that the House group 
is engaged in witch hunting and red 
baiting, the Communists, the fellow 
travelers, and the so-called intellectual 
liberals, whose colors vary from ver- 
milion to pink, have beaten their breasts 
and screamed “hysteria.” 

In contrast to the tortured gyrations 
of the left, it is a pleasure to note that 
public acceptance of the committee and 
public confidence in its valuable work 
is in the ascendancy. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude herewith three editorials on the 
work of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, from the Santa 
Monica (Calif.) Evening Outlook, the 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star, 
and the New York Times: 


[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook of March 10, 1952] 


THE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


A new look at the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has been taken by the 
New York Times, leading Democratic news- 
paper and often a critic of the investigative 
group. It concludes, first, that the commit- 
tee has vastly improved its procedure so as 
to protect the rights of the individual, and 
second, that even the old committee headed 
by Martin Dies and J. Parnall Thomas, ac- 
complished a lot in spite of occasional mis- 
takes. 

As a result of the Dies committee's inves- 
tigations, for example, German Bundist Fritz 
Kuhn and Communist Earl Browder were 
prosecuted and jailed. When Thomas was 
chairman, Whittaker Chambers first put the 
finger on Alger Hiss, starting a round of in- 
vestigations which led to conviction of the 
State Department official. The committee 
also exposed other anti-American conspir- 
ators who otherwise would have gone scot 
free. 

But the position and prestige of the old 
committee were undermined by its crude 
tactics. Some members made a habit of pub- 
licly accusing witnesses the moment they 
appeared before the committee. Others 
made wild statements outside of committee 
hearings for the sake of personal publicity. 
Red propagandists naturally seized on these 
shortcomings and labeled the House com- 
mittee a “star chamber.” And when J. Par- 
nell Thomas was convicted of forcing his 
Office staff to kick back part of their salaries, 
the Commies had a field day. 





In the past few years the Un-American 
Activities Committee had to live down one 
reputation and build another. It has, as 
the Times agrees, done this remarkably well. 
The committee does not move against some- 
one until it is sure of its ground. Its mem- 
bers are not given to public accusations, 
Rights of witnesses are scrupulously respect- 
ed. Contempt citations are proposed only 
when a witness obviously tries to ridicule 
the committee; they are not invoked purely 
for a refusal to testify on grounds of self- 
incrimination. And targets of the commit- 
tee now consist of those who deliberately 
join a conspiracy against the United States, 
whether through the Communist Party or 
some other subversive organization. 

Yet so effective has been the Communist 
propaganda that many Americans still speak 
in apologetic tones of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. This is an outright in- 
justice to able and distinguished men who 
have worked hard to make the committee 
what it should be—the fair and impartial 
watchdog of American liberties. 


[From the New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard- 
Star of February 19, 1952] 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES PRoBERS 


By the very nature of the office, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has been prominently in the 
headlines. There is such wide public inter- 
est in the investigations that this is but nat- 
ural. And there can be no doubt in the un- 
biased mind that whatever might have been 
faults in method, the results justified the 
means. For we have, largely through this 
committee, rid important Washington bu- 
reaus of proven Communists and fellow 
travelers. 

Now a change in the chairmanship of the 
committee impends. The present chairman, 
Representative Jonn S. Woop, Georgia, Dem- 
ocrat, has announced he will not run again. 
If the Democrats retain control of the House 
the new chairman will be Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania. If the 
Republicans win control the chairman will 
be Representative Harorp H. Vetpe, of Illi- 
nois. 

In either case, we hope the committee will 
continue active. However critical may have 
been some of the friends of those accused, 
however crude may have been some of the 
methods of investigation, the result has jus- 
tified the work. 

We will admit we were not too proud of 
Representative J. Parnell Thomas, New Jer- 
sey Republican, when he was chairman, be- 
fore he went to jail for illegal manipulation 
of a congressional payroll. And it is prob- 
able an earlier chairman, Martin Dies, Texas 
Democrat, was overzealous in too-quick pub- 
lic presentation of suspicions. 

But, over-all, the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities has done a magnificent job. 
It awakened the Nation to a fifth column 
which many at first refused to admit. Grad- 
ually we are eliminating the rats from posts 
of influence. 

Let the good work go on. 


[From the New York Times of February 
24, 1952) 


House UN-AMeERIcCAN Group CHANGES But 
Never Quits—As Now ORGANIZED, It INvEs- 
TIGATES MORE AND MAKES Fewer ACCUSA- 
TIONS 

(By C. P. Trussell) 
WasuincrTon, February 23.—The House Un- 

American Activities Committee, which was 

in the news this week with its report on 

Communist infiltration, has undergone sub- 

stantial changes both in tactics and in per- 

sonnel since the days of Martin Dies and J. 

Parnell Thomas. 
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Procedures in the Dies-and-Thomas days 
constituted largely, records indicate, a sud- 
den hauling of suspects (Communist and 
Nazi and Fascist, too) before public hear- 
ings, shoutings of accusations, and a hustling 
out of committee rooms of witnesses before 
both sides of a story had been told. 

Even under these tactics such things as 
the following happened: 

Fritz Kuhn, head of the German-American 
Bund, was routed to jail. The Knights of 
the White Camellia, organization of William 
Detherage, suspected of “Fascist tendencies” 
went out of business. William Dudley Pel- 
ley, accused of being the man on the white 
horse for a movement viewed, variously, as 
“Nazi” and “Fascist,” was imprisoned. The 
Communist leader, Earl Browder, was jailed 
for being caught by the committee in pass- 
port fraud. 


TACTICS CRITICIZED 


Critics cushioned their fire as to these 
results, but continued to blast with Admin- 
istration help, the tactics employed. It ap- 
pears that the present committee does not 
agree with the tactics, either. 

In these early periods the investigating 
group contained some members given to 
shouting accusations as testimony came in; 
a research director, a couple of investigators, 
and a clerk to manage heavy files of the 
Daily Worker. 

The committee grew under reorganization 
and attained status as a permanent House 
unit in 1946. More investigators came in. 
Yet, it appeared, there remained a habit of 
calling for a public hearing witnesses whose 
testimony surprised and shocked the com- 
mittee members as much as it did the large 
audiences. 

An example, during the Thomas regime, 
was the sudden appearance of Whittaker 
Chambers, a self-confessed former Commu- 
nist espionage agent, who named Alger Hiss 
among his alleged fellow conspirators. 

Although this surprise testimony found 
most committee members in an apologetic 
mood when Hiss answered questions at the 
hearing he demanded, this shot fired during 
the so-called irresponsible days of the com- 
mittee took hold. Hiss went to prison for 
perjury and Chambers remained free to write 
a book about it. 

There has been a material change in in- 
vestigat:ve tactics through the years. This, 
it is conceded widely, has increased the 
prestige of the group. Public hearings are 
not held now until the committee knows 
through private sessions with the witness 
pretty much what is coming up when the 
testimony is given in public. 


FEWER LEAKS NOW 


The leaks that used to fill corridors of 
the Capitol and the House Office Buildings 
with “hot stuff” for publication have virtu- 
ally stopped. Where leaks still occur it is 
usually a case of a committeee member who 
bubbles over rather than of a staff member 
who has talked out of turn. 

Instead of the old days of making on-the- 
record accusations against a witness who 
would not talk, the committee, at present, 
reserves at least a surface calm and lets a 
witness consult at length with his counsel. 
It remain calm when the attorney advises 
no answer on the constitutional grounds 
that response might incriminate the witness. 

Proposed citations to the House on con- 
tempt grounds are nrade only in such Cases 
as a refusal by a witness, on the apparently 
overworked constitutional privilege of non- 
answer, when a witness refuses, as an ex- 
ample, to tell the group whether he had ever 
entered the Grand Central Terminal in New 
York. 

As to Communist Party connections, the 
committee no longer relies on hearsay but 
on what it asserts to be a photostatic copy 
of the actual party card which the witness 
was alleged to have signed. 


Further, the committee is moving away 
from the long concentration upon accusa- 
tions against persons who, deliberately or 
as suckers, joined organizations later pro- 
nounced to be Communist-fronts. From 
now on, it is indicated, the committee will 
seek as its targets only those who deliberate- 
ly joined hands with the Conrmunist Party 
itself, with apparent knowledge of its sub- 
versive objectives. 

More than 100 hearings were held during 
the last year, and an almost equal number 
of executive sessions were held in prepara- 
tion. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 104 
years ago, on March 15, 1848, the inde- 
pendence of Hungary was declared, and 
ever since that time Hungarians who love 
freedom celebrate their day of independ- 
ence. The celebration of any nation’s 
independence strikes a warm note in the 
hearts of freedom-loving Americans, and 
it is fitting and proper that we should 
extend to the people of Hungary who 
cherish their freedom, wherever they 
may be, our felicitations and the prayers 
and hopes of America that real liberty 
and freedom may once again be restored 
to their Communist-dominated country. 

Freedom does not happen; it must be 
won, and in order to win it there must 
necessarily be leadership. We have in 
America the cherished memory of George 
Washington who led our revolutionary 
forces against tremendous odds to se- 
cure for us our liberties, and in Hungary 
they have a great national hero, Louis 
Kossuth, who is their George Washing- 
ton. It has been estimated that about a 
million people of Hungarian descent will 
celebrate the Hungarian Independence 
Day this year throughout the United 
States, and the opening day of these cen- 
tennial programs was held on March 8, 
1952, in Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia. These fine Americans of Hungar- 
ian descent love their adopted country, 
and it is thrilling to note that in the 
memory of our American ancestors and 
in the memory of their national hero, 
Louis Kossuth, they have pledged 100,- 
000 pints of blood to express their love 
of freedom. 

One cannot read the speeches by Kos- 
suth when he came to America and trav- 
eled all over the country without realiz- 
ing that he had a most remarkable mind, 
gifted with a penetrating vision into the 
future of the world. As long ago as 1852 
he stated, “The Russian frontier is really 
expanding to the Atlantic,” and little did 
he realize how true a prophecy that was 
and how the Communist threat could be- 
come so real 100 years from that day. He 
warned us in America to be prepared to 
protect our freedoms from aggression, 
and he clearly pointed out that he had in 
mind the tyranny of Russian leadership. 
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It is well that we do honor to this free- 
dom-loving people who have made such 
great sacrifices in the name of liberty, 
and Iam always thrilled when I read the 
words of Louis Kossuth when he said in 
a speech in New York City on December 
17, 1851: 


It is glorious to sit at the top of the pyra- 
mid of humanity. More glorious to become 
yourselves the pillar on which the welfare of 
human nature rests. For this, mankind 


looks to your country with hope and con- 
fidence. 


Water Grab’s Foes Score in Latest Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
war is still going on in California between 
the power-hungry bureaucrats of the 
Justice Department and the people. It 
is encouraging to note from this article, 
taken from the Los Angeles Times, that 
real justice is beginning to go forward 
instead of the so-called Justice Depart- 
ment: 


WATER GRaB’s Fors ScorE IN LATEST PLEA— 
FALLBROOK BATTLERS GRANTED ADDITIONAL 
EXTENSION OF TIME 


(By Ed Ainsworth) 

One more retreat has been forced upon 
United States Attorney General McGrath in 
the Fallbrook water seizure case. 

This time it is an additional extension in 
time for defendants to answer the Federal 
suit which demands water rights in the 
Santa Margarita River watershed under a 
doctrine of paramount rights. 

The new deadline is May 15. 

March 15 has been the latest date set for 
answers to: be filed to the Government com- 
plaint. 

CONCESSIONS WON 


Successive protests by the defendants, The 
Times and numerous Congressmen have 
forced the Attorney General's office to con- 
cede new dead lines on three occasions 
previously. First, when the defendants were 
served with complaints they were given only 
20 days to answer, on pain of forteiture of 
their rights. 

After the Times exposed the attempted 
grab of water rights in the Fallbrook area the 
dead line was moved to November 1, 1951, 
then to last February 1 and then to March 
15. 

NEARING CLIMAX 

This latest extension comes at a moment 
when the fight against “the big Federal grab” 
in the Santa Margarita River Basin is near- 
ing a climax. 

Bills to correct the situation and nullify the 
Federal suit are being pushed in both Houses 
of Congress. 

A ruling is due—at a date not yet set— 
from United States District Judge Jacob 
Weinberger at San Diego on a Government 
motion to separate two of the defendants 
from all of the other 3,200 so far served, and 
have them tried as soon as possible. This 
motion is being urged by the Federal Govern- 
ment and is being opposed by the defendants, 


GOVERN MENT FEAR 


Counsel for the Government have exe 
pressed the fear that prejudice will be felt 
unless the case is tried quickly, due to the 
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tactics. Judge Weinberger, however, assured 
Federal counsel that he would not be in- 
fluenced by any outside factors in regard to 
the legal aspects of the case. 

Defense attorneys have charged that a 
splitting of the case is being sought only be- 
cause the United States Attorney General 
has discovered he has a bear by the tail and 
doesn't know how to let go. They say it is 
impossible to try the 14,000 prospective de- 
fendants at once, and yet unfair to cause a 
few to bear the expense and burden of de- 
fending the rights of all the others. 


LEGISLATION MOVES 


In Congress the Fallbrook legislation de- 
signed to correct the evils in the Federal 
suit has passed the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee by unanimous vote 
and is ready to go to the floor. Senators 
KNOWLAND and NIxon have introduced simi- 
lar legislation in the Senate and will press 
for a vote there as soon as the original bill 
is passed by the House. 

The measure would do two things: First, 
authorize the construction of an impounding 
dam on the Santa Margarita River and the 

ivision of the water between Marine Camp 
Pendleton and local citizens; and, second 
and more important, order thet future ac- 
tions by the Federal Government in regard 
to such matters must be in conformity with 
State laws, rather than through an asser- 
tion of a paramount right. 


ACCUSATIONS IN SUIT 


The suit filed January 25, 1951, by United 
States Attorney General McGrath, aimed at 
a!l 14,000 water-rights owners in the Santa 
Margarita River Basin, accuses the defend- 
ants of inverfering with national defense 
and asks that they be forbidden to encroach 
upon the rights of the Federal Government. 

The defendants charge that, in reality, the 
suit is an effort to extend the Federal doc- 
trine of paramount rights so all natural 
resources in the country can be seized by 
the central Government for national de- 
fense. 

It also is pointed out that, if Camp Pendle- 
ton really needs water, an ample supply from 
the metropolitan water district will be avail- 
able from the Colorado River through the 
second unit of the San Diego aqueduct. 





What a Contrast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of March 13, 1952: 


WHat a CONTRAST 


Admittedly, we are in a period of appar- 
ent prosperity—but how much better off is 
the average citizen than a decade ago? 

Some interesting statistical data on this 
point was provided in a table printed in 
Along the Business Front, the column of 
Enquirer financial editor Jack Dudley, last 
Sunday. This table, prepared by Lawrence 


8S. Fitzgerald, manager of the Cincinnati 
office of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, showed the effect that increased Fed- 
eral taxes and dollar depreciation have had 
upon the actual income of a married couple 
With two children, 





Assessing the effect of both these factors, 
the table shows that the couple had to earn 
$6,072 in 1951 (taking into account the new 
tax rates and applying them as effective for 
the entire year) to achieve $3,000 worth of 
income of the 1940 standard. The family 
group with an income of $10,000 in 1940 had 
$9,560 left after taxes; nowadays it must earn 
$22,850 in order to have the same purchas- 
ing power after taxes. 

The contrast grows more dramatic the 
farther one goes down the table. If the fam- 
fly group earned $75,000 in 1940, it had a pur- 
chasing power of $47,707 left after taxes. 
Today, in order to have that much left after 
taxes—in terms of 1940 purchasing power— 
the family’s income would have to be 
$435,088. 

Yes, this is prosperity, but it is that pecul- 
far form of economics best described as 
“Truman prosperity.” 





Letter to My Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a letter which I 
wrote to my constituents under this date: 


Dear FRIEND: This is a report to you from 
your Representative in Congress. I have 
worked very hard at this job, and I feel justi- 
fiably proud of some of the accomplishments. 
I want you to know what I have done for you 
and what I would like to do. 


FOR OUR COUNTRY 


First let me stress the fact that I am a 
member of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. To this com- 
mittee is referred the Hoover Commission re- 
ports and recommendations. - 

The Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Commission Reports, a nongovernmental, 
nonpartisan organization, estimates that the 
recommendations reported by us and 
enacted into law saved $2,000,000,000 last 
year. More recommendations will be 
adopted this year and will save more money. 

Since fighting started in Korea, I have 
worked for adequate price controls and I 
hope this can be accomplished. I do not 
think we should be “penny wise and pound 
foolish” in the matter of national defense. I 
have and will continue to vote for all meas- 
ures which I think will strengthen our coun- 
try’s defense. This is of great importance. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Some of the bills which I have introduced 
are one which would train a greater number 
of doctors, technicians, and nurses, a bill 
that provides for national child health, an 
amendment removing the excise tax on baby 
supplies, a bill that would provide social- 
security benefits for persons becoming per- 
manently and totally disabled, regardless of 
age, and increased benefits for veterans. 


FOR OUR DISTRICT 


I worked for expansion and improving fa- 
cilities at our State hospitals, for purchase 
of grounds and plans for a new Federal build- 
ing at Huntington, and for appropriations 
for airports and buildings for Cabell, Wayne, 
and Wood Counties, as well as working for 
authorization for a new internal-revenue 
building at Parkersburg and for funds for 
improving facilities at St. Josephs Hospital. 
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public protests pouring in against Federal 


I worked and secured appropriations for 
construction of a gun-tube factory at Point 
Pleasant and helped to secure the atomic- 
energy plant anc steel mill, both at Hunt- 
ington. 

Punds for a flood wall at Parkersburg and 
Point Pleasant, flood control of Four Pole 
Creek, and authorization for dams on the 
Little Kanawha, are measures to which I de- 
voted much time and effort. 

Without cost to t 1e taxpayers, I was in- 
strumental in having rural telephone serv- 
ice supplied for Mason and Jackson Coun- 
ties. Federal appropriations were secured 
for rural roads. 

I worked diligently for prevention of acre- 
age cut for small tobacco growers, retention 
of cheap lime and fertilizer, and was in- 
strumental in the oil investigation, leading 
to increases for small producers and farmers, 
as well as providing jobs for drillers and 
workers. 

I feel that all of the above concerns you 
as a citizen, but if you have an individual 
problem, and if we in this office can be of 
assistance, please do not hesitate to call 
upon us. 

Sincerely, 
M. G. BuRNsIDE, 
Member of Congress. 





Additional Fees of Securities and 
Exchange Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much concerned about protests 
which I have received from my constitu- 
ents and friends in the investment- 
banking business about the proposal to 
charge new fees recently made by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which in effect is nothing more than 
additional taxation on this class of busi- 
nessmen. Such new fees would include 
registration fees from brokers of $50 and 
$10 for each officer and employee en- 
gaged in selling securities; investment 
companies would be required to pay a 
registration fee ranging from a mini- 
mum of $30 to a maximum of $2,500, and 
public-utility holding companies would 
be charged registration fees ranging 
from $500 to $25,000. The Commission 
estimates that these fees will produce 
annually something in the neighborhood 
of $1,200,000. 

I was engaged in the security busi- 
ness in New York City for over 30 years 
before I became a Member of the House 
of Represetnatives, and I was present at 
many of the hearings of the bill which 
organized the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and the whole purpose of 
this law was for the protection of the 
American public in the investment of 
their money. It certainly was never the 
intent of Congress that the Commission 
should reise funds by the enactment of 
fees which would be turned into the 
United States Treasury. The imposi- 
tion of taxes is the responsibiilty of the 
House of Representatives, and the House 








should not permit this authority and 
this responsibility to be assumed by any 
Government agency. 

I append hereto a statement appear- 
ing recently in the Wall Street Journal 
by Robert E. Farrell, and an excellent 
article by Ralph Hendershot, the well- 
known financial editor of the New York 
World-Telegram: 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


SEC TeEMPEST—AGENCY's PROPOSED NEW FEES 
BRING STRONG PROTESTS FROM BROKERS 


(By Robert E. Farrell) 


WASHINGTON.—The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission's recent proposal for 
new fees for its services has brought ve- 
hement protests from brokers, investment 
bankers and regulated companies. 

The Commission came up with the idea 
January 31. It said it would give interested 
persons until February 20 to make known 
their feelings on the matter. 

Since then, hundreds of letters have poured 
into the agency's headquarters here. Con- 
gressmen and Senators, prodded by angry 
constituents, are making inquiries into the 
matter. The National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers reportedly is drawing up a 
strongly worded protest to send to the Com- 
missioners. 

The SEC, a bit surprised by the volume of 
protests, has extened until March 10 the 
dead line for filing of complaints against the 
measure. 

“We haven’t seen anything like this for 
over 10 years—since the time we proposed the 
competitive bidding rule,” says Orval L. Du- 
Bois, Commission Secretary. He added that 
most of the protests were coming from 
brokerage houses. 

Of the new fees to be charged, the follow- 
ing proposals have stirred up the strongest 
opposition: 

That brokers and dealers pay an annual 
registration fee of $50. In addition, the 
brokerage houses would have to pay an ad- 
ditional $10 for each officer and employee 
engaged in selling securities. Some houses 
have hundreds of employees doing just this. 
This proposal is expected to yield additional 
annual revenues to the Government of 
$455,000. 

That investment vompanies fork over an 
annual registration fee to the SEC. This 
fee would range from a minimum of $30 for 
companies having gross assets of $300,000 
or less to a maximum of $2,500 for companies 
having gross assets in excess of $200,000,000. 
This proposal is expected to yield about 
$200,000 a year. 

That public utility holding companies pay 
an annual registration fee ranging from $500 
to $25,000, depending on the company’s size. 
This new rule would turn up $475,000 a year, 
according to SEC officials. 

Other new fee charges would have com- 
panies pay $25 for each letter of notification 
and other exemptive filings sent to the SEC. 
Qualification of trust indentures by the SEC 
would cost $100 per indenture. And invest- 
ment advisers would have to pay the com- 
mission an annual registration fee of $50. 

The idea of charging the additional fees, 
SEC officials note, didn’t originate in the 
agency. An amendment tacked onto the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 
directec Government bureaus—like the 
SEC—to put their operations on a self-sus- 
taining basis. Commission officials want 
to make sure they’ve completed with this 
directive by the time they ask for money 
to run their 1953 operations. The extra 
revenue—estimated at $1,225,000—wouldn't 
even go into the agency's till. It would be 
turned over to the Federal Treasury. 

Nevertheless, the tempest is directed at 
SEC officials. It is argued the new fees are 
unfair because the “regulated are being made 
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to pay for their own regulation.” Some op- 
ponents to the proposal are claimimg Con- 
gress is delegating its taxation powers by 
backing such a measure. Finally, there are 
complaints the fees are much too high. 

For the past month or so, a House sub- 
committee has been digging into the SEC's 
past history to see if the Commission may 
have misbehaved in some of its dealings 
with regulated companies. So far, nothing 
has been turned up. But SEC officials nat- 
urally don’t want to make any enemies at 
this time. They feel their agency is taking 
the beating when all it’s doing is carrying 
out the wishes of Congress. 





{From the New York World-Telegram] 


NEw Tax AGENCY—OTHER FEDERAL BUREAUS 
May Copy SEC In ATTemMpTs To LEVy ON 
BUSINESS 


(By Ralph Hendershot) 


It is time to stop, look and listen, as they 
say On the railroads. A new potential tax- 
ing power appears just over the horizon. 
This taxing power is the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, but if it makes that 
power stick it may well be followed by other 
Federal agencies. 

We always supposed, of course, that the 
taxing power of the Federal Government 
rested exclusively with Congress. But that 
may not be the case. The SEC seems to think 
it also has the power to make levies. It pro- 
poses to assess people in the securities busi- 
ness anywhere from $30 to $2,500 annually, 
depending on the size of their assets. 

But, of course, these levies could be in- 
creased. In fact, if the principle holds, there 
would be no limit to the amount the agency 
could force investment companies to pay. 
Moreover, if that principle holds, every Fed- 
eral agency of the Government supposedly 
could relieve itself of going to Congress each 
year for appropriations. 


SEEMS TO HAVE POWER 


This taxing power, the SEC stated in a re- 
cent announcement, is provided in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952. 
And a reading of the act tends to support its 
stand. Congress apparently wants these 
agents to become self-supporting and that, 
cf course, is possible through charges against 
the business people under regulation. 

It is a fine thing, to be sure, for the gen- 
eral taxpayer to be relieved of the cost of 
maintaining these Federal agencies. But al- 
most every citizen of the country is affected 
in one way or another by regulatory author- 
ities, and, if this taxing power is carried to its 
logical conclusion, they will sooner or later 
be helping to pay these taxes. 

Strangely enough, the people who must pay 
these new SEC taxes, assuming they are 
levied, have had nothing Officially to say 
about them. But there has been plenty of 
talk unofficially. Why the New York Stock 
Exchange, for instance, has failed to take 
Official cognizance of them is difficult to 
understand. Perhaps it has not had time 
to formulate a policy on the subject. 


A DANGEROUS PROCEDURE 


But, from where we sit, this looks like a 
highly dangerous procedure. To be sure, the 
assessments have not been designated as 
taxes but we see little differences between 
“charges” and “taxes.” They all add up to 
the same thing. 

And it will not make a particle of difference 
to the economy of the Nation whether these 
“charges” appear as Government appropria- 
tions. They will have to be paid by the con- 
sumer as are all other taxes. The only dif- 
ference is that these agencies can be ex- 
panded to virtually any size with or without 
the approval of Congress or the general pub- 
lic. It could mean bureaucracy with such a 
vengeance as we have not yet seen. Think 
it over, 
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The Treaty-Making Clause: A Decision 
for the People of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Bar Association has done a re- 
markable and commendable job in draw- 
ing a simple proposed amendment to the 
United States Constitution to prevent 
government by treaty. 

It reads: 


A provision of a treaty which conflicts with 
any provision of this Constitution shall not 
be of any force or effect. A treaty shall be- 
come effective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation by Congress 
which it could enact under its delegated pow- 
ers in the absence of such treaty. 


Included on the committee preparing 
the proposed amendment was an oui- 
standing and prominent member of the 
New Orleans Bar, Mr. Eberhard Deutsch. 

In his work as a member of this most 
important committee, Mr. Deutsch pre- 
pared a most enlightening article on the 
subject for the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, which I suggest you read 
most carefully. 

Here it is: 


THE TREATY-MAKING CLAUSE: A DECISION FOR 
THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA 


(By Eberhard P. Deutsch) 


(The possibility of expanding the treaty- 
making power of the President with the con- 
currence of the Senate could result in the 
complete abolition of the guaranties of the 
Bill of Rights, Mr. Deutsch writes. His ar- 
ticle is directed at this effort, by ratification 
of international treaties, to make the United 
States party to attempts to guarantee the 
basic rights of mankind throughout the 
world. Mr. Deutsch does not quarrel with 
the necessity for this Nation's joining such 
efforts. He objects to the fact that the inter- 
national treaties thus far proposed fall far 
short of the guaranties contained in our own 
Constitution—guaranties that might be lim- 
ited or abolished outright by self-executing 
treaties. He argues that such treaties should 
not be adhered to by this Nation without the 
consent and understanding of the American 
people whose rights are involved.) 

Since the adoption of the Constitution in 
1789, the United States has been a Federal 
state in which sovereignty, emanating from 
the people, has been lodged, as to matters of 
local interest, in the constituent States, and, 
as to national and international affairs, in 
the Nation. 

The second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, witnessed efforts, partially 
successful, toward centralization of govern- 
mental powers through transfer by judicially 
sanctioned acts of Congress to the Nation of 
functions thought to have been reserved by 
the Constitution to the States. 

Interestingly enough, these efforts are be- 
ing rendered obsolescent at mid-century by 
an even greater sociological phenomenon. 
Thwarted advocates of nationalization have 
become successful internationalists. 

The world phenomenon is_ occurring 
through adoption of a series of international 
codes of conduct in the form of treaties. In 
the United States the transmutation is being 
effected by expansion of the treaty-making 
power and where centralization has failed, 
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international compacts are succeeding in fix- 
ing local standards. 

The purpose of the instant discussion is to 
demonstrate that this internationalistic em- 
piricism carries with it a train of practical 
effect on fundamental! constitutional proc- 
esses in the United States, the cost of which 
should not be overlooked in striving for an 
ideal. 

In the first place, then, the Constitution 
provides that treaties may be made by the 
President with the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the Senators present, and that, when so 
made, treaties shall become the supreme law 
of the land, anything to the contrary in the 
constitutions and laws of the several States 
notwithstanding. 

In the next place, there would seem to be 
little question that the treaty-making power 
is sufficiently broad to cover, constitution- 
ally, any subject which, even under modern 
concepts of international guaranties of indi- 
vidual rights, is an appropriate matter for 
negotiation and agreement among nations. 


EXPANSIBILITY OF TREATY POWER SEEN IN 1920 


This evolutionary expansion of the power 
of legislation by treaty was foreseen as early 
as 1920 by Professor Borchard in recognizing 
that with the continued drawing together of 
the world by increased facilities for travel 
and communication, the subjects of com- 
mon interest which require international 
legislation will continue to grow in extent 
and variety. . 

While still an open question in the sense 
that there has been no judicial determina- 
tion to the effect that rights as between a 
citizen of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the United States are a proper sub- 
ject for international negotiation, it seems 
in any event, to ve the opinion of the repre- 
sentatives of our Government that the con- 
stitutional treaty-making power of the 
United States extends to such matters, for 
example, as are embraced within the scope 
of the proposed Covenant on Human Rights, 
pending in the United Nations, and the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide, under considera- 
tion for ratification by the Senate of the 
United States. 

The broad questions that have arisen and 
on which there are apparently sharp conflicts 
of opinion are as to the effect of such treaty 
provisions, if adopted by the United States, 
on the fabric of our constitutional system 
and as to how that may best be preserved 
intact while still participating in our inter- 
national obligations in such covenants. 

That the United States has such obliga- 
tions is not disputed. It is, in fact, affirmed 
unqualifiedly by opponents, as well as propo- 
nents, of pending plans for international- 
ization of local affairs. If, in fact, there has 
been any quarrel with the substantive pro- 
visions of the proposed treaties, it is that, in 
some of their aspects, they do not go far 
enough. 

Thus, it has been suggested that the guar- 
anties in the Covenant on Human Rights of 
freedom of religion, speech, and press, and 
of peaceful assembly and association are com- 
pletely emasculated by making them sub- 
ject to such restrictions as are prescribed by 
law or are reasonable and necessary to pub- 
lic safety. These liberties, so restricted, be- 
come entirely inadequate within the Ameri- 
can concept of such fundamental rights. 


TOTALITARIAN STATES FIND NO FAULT WITH 
REASONABLE FREE SPEECH 
Obviously, even the most nearly total of 
totalitarian administrations could find no 
possible fault with allowance to its citizenry 
of such freedom of expression as is reason- 
able and necessary by totalitarian standards, 
One could find no more forceful illustra- 
tion of the effect of such restrictions on free- 
dom of speech as are prescribed by law or 
reasonable and necessary to public safety 


than was contained in an Associated Press 
dispatch of November 22, 1950, from Buenos 
Aires. 

That dispatch recited: “Ricardo Balbin, 
opposition leader in the Argentine Congress, 
Was sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment 
Wednesday for calling President Juan D. 
Peron a dictator and No. 1 criminal. Balbin, 
46, has been the most widely mentioned Rad- 
ical Party candidate for president in the 1952 
elections. He was convicted under the 1949 
law of ‘descato,’ which prohibits defamation 
of authorities.” 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution 
reserves to the States all those powers of 
government not delegated in that instru- 
ment to the United States. 

“The controlling general principle, in- 
herent in the theory of federalism itself,” 
has been stated to be “that the boundaries 
of the central power are delimited by refer- 
ence to the existence of a national interest 
in the subject matter.” This “national in- 
terest,” says the author, “exists if the action 
or nonaction of particular local govern- 
ments—State, county, or city—will have a 
substantial effect on people in other parts 
of the country.” 

“In a Federal state,” he goes on, “the ex- 
istence of a national interest justifies central 
control of the subject matter. Conversely,” 
he concludes, “when the effect of a local ac- 
tivity is felt entirely or almost entirely with- 
in the area represented by the local govern- 
ment, national control is improper.” 

But whatever may be the views of advocates 
of a strong central government, the fact that, 
under our dual constitutional system, the 
great mass of power in internal affairs is re- 
served to the States can hardly be disputed. 

Nor can it seriously be contended that 
more than a small minority would advocate 
abolition of constitutionally independent 
State authority in the United States, with 
all legislative, executive, and judicial power 
concentrated in, and delegated downward 
from, a totalitarian or completely centralized 
national government. 

If, however, under a literal reading, aided 
by a broad judicial interpretation of section 
2 of article II and the second paragraph of 
article VI, of the Constitution, extensive 
treaties on internal affairs of common in- 
ternational interest, made by the President 
with the consent cf two-thirds of a quorum 
of the Senate, are to become the supreme law 
of the land, superseding contrary provisions 
of State constitutions and laws, the tenth 
amendment will be repealed by implication 
and the Bill of Rights may well lose all its 
force. 


SELF-OPERATING TREATY REQUIRES NO 
LEGISLATION 


At the outset, it must be borne in mind 
that the Supreme Court has held that a 
treaty so made becomes self-operating with- 
out the aid of any legislation, State or Na- 
tional; and it will be applied and given au- 
thoritative effect by the courts. 

The Genocide Convention, it is true, pro- 
vides that the parties thereto undertake to 
enact, in accordance with their respective 
constitutions, the necessary legislation to 
give effect to the provisions of the present 
convention and, in particular, to provide 
effective penalties for persons guilty of gen- 
ocide or any of the other acts denounced by 
the treaty. 

It seems probable, however, and is cer- 
tainly possible that other of the provisions 
of that convention may be treated as self- 
executing without the aid of any legislation 
and may be applied and given authoritative 
effect by the courts. 

A very recent opinion by an intermediate 
appellate court in California holds that the 
United Nations Charter itself, without any 
enabling legislation whatsoever, as a treaty 
providing for equal rights without regard to 
race, effectively superseded California law, 
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theretofore upheld as valid, prohibiting Jap- 
anese ownership of land in the State. 

The opinion in this case serves stern 
Warning as to the necessity of unequivocal 
safeguards on the treaty-making power, for 
the cited holding of the court was rendered 
in the face of paragraph 7 of article 2 of the 
Charter, providing: “Nothing contained in 
the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state.” 

In another case, the Supreme Court of 
California annulled, as unconstitutional, a 
State statute, previously upheld, against 
mixed marriages. In a concurring opinion, 
Justice Carter expressed the view that the 
decision is in harmony with the declara- 
tions contained in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which are guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights and the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States and 


reaffirmed by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. 


CIVIL-RIGHTS PROGRAM MAY NEED NO 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


If these decisions are maintained, there 
would seem to be no obstacle to a holding 
that the entire civil rights program has al- 
ready effectively been imposed on the United 
States through the United Nations Charter 
itself, without the need of congressional 
action. 

There is, unquestionably, a thread of dic- 
tum running through the opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to the 
effect “that a treaty cannot change the Con- 
stitution or be held valid if it be in viola- 
tion of that instrument”; that “the treaty 
power, as expressed in the Constitution,” is 
limited “by those restraints which are found 
in that instrument,” and does not extend 
“so far as to authorize what the Constitu- 
tion forbids”; and that it remains “subject 
to prohibitions within that Constitution.” 

That thread, however, was apparently 
snapped by the latest opinion of the Supreme 
Court on the subject, that in Missouri v. 
Holland, written by Mr. Justice Holmes “in 
the light of our whole experience, and not 
merely in that of what was said a hundred 
years ago.” A Federal statute for control of 
migratory game birds within the State had 
twice been held invalid as an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of a matter of local State con- 
cern. To avoid the effect of these holdings, a 
treaty had been made with Canada regulating 
the relations of the two countries as to birds 
in transit from one to the other. 

Pursuant to this treaty, Congress enacted 
a statute, substantially the same as that 
which had been held invalid prior to the 
treaty. The second statute came under at- 
tack in Missouri v. Holland. The Court held 
that while an act of Congress is valid only 
when enacted pursuant to constitutional au- 
thority, treaties are valid “when made under 
the authority of the United States,” which 
authority apparently imports no more “than 
the formal acts prescribed to make the con- 
vention.” And then, most significantly, the 
opinion in Missouri v. Holland declared 
squarely that “it is obvious that there may 
be matters of the sharpest exigency for the 
national well-being that an act of Congress 
could not deal with but that a treaty followed 
by such an act could.” 

This language can really mean nothing 
more nor less than that an act of Congress, 
concededly in contravention of positive con- 
stitutional prohibition, may be rendered valid 
by enactment pursuant to a treaty on the 
subject, that constitutional inhibitions on 
congressional power may be circumvented by 
action of the President approved by two- 
thirds of a majority of the Senate. 


CAN SELF-EXECUTING TREATY ABRIDGE 
CONSTITUTIONAL GAURANTIES? 
It is only a very short step to a holding 
that, while Congress and the State legisla- 
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tures may not, under the provisions of the 
first and fourteenth amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, abridge such civil liberties 
as freedom of speech, press, and assembly, a 
self-executing treaty, or congressional leg- 
islation enacted under a treaty dealing with 
such matters, restricting tlose liberties, will 
be upheld as doing no violence to the Con- 
stitution. 

It must be borne in mind that the first 
amendment is directed only against action by 
Congress as such and the fourteenth against 
action by the States. The Constitution con- 
tains no express restraint whatever on treaty 
action by the President with the concurrence 
of two-thirds of a quorum of the Senate. 

The Supreme Court has held unequivocally 
that “investment of the Federal Government 
with the powers of external sovereignty did 
not depend upon the affirmative grants of the 
Constitution. The powers * * * to make 
treaties [and] to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions * * * if they had never been men- 
tioned in the Constitution, would have vested 
in the Federal Government as necessary con- 
comitants of nationality.” 

One of the greatest of the Revolutionary 
patriots was Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia. 
It was he who, in 1776, drafted and intro- 
duced in the Continental Congress the origi- 
nal resolution that “these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent States.” When the new Constitu- 
tion was submitted for ratification, Lee said 
as to the treaty-making power: “It is not 
said that these treaties shall be made in pur- 
suance of the Constitution—nor are there 
any constitutional bounds set to those who 
shall make them: The President and two- 
thirds of the Senate will be empowered to 
mak~ treaties indefinitely, and when those 
treaties shall be made, they will also abolish 
all laws and State constitutions incompati- 
ble with them. This power in the President 
and Senate is absolute and the judges will 
be bound to allow full force to whatever rule, 
article, or thing the President and Senate 
shall establish by treaty. * * *” 

Abridgment of the very fundamental right, 
expressed in the sixth amendment to the 
Constitution, of trial by jury within the ju- 
risdiction in which a crime is alleged to have 
been committed is equally possibie. Nw less 
a defender of liberty than Patrick Henry 
himself declaimed in 1788, at the time of 
consideration of the original Constitution: 
“Sure I am if treaties are made, infringing 
our liberties, it will be too late to say that 
our constitutional rights are violated. * * * 
Suppose you be arraigned as offenders and 
violators of a treaty made by this Govern- 
ment. Will you have that fair trial which 
offenders are entitled to in your own gov- 
ernment? Will you plead a right to trial by 
jury? You will have no right to appeal to 
your own constitution. * * *” 

This guaranty may well be abolished un- 
der the proposed Genocide Convention per- 
mitting trial of citizens of assenting parties 
for such offenses as lynching, for instance, 
by an international tribunal with ubiquitous 
jurisdiction holding peripatetic sessions 
throughout the world. 

The concept that a treaty can supersede 
or nullify a provision of the Constitution of 
the United States is not a novel one. In 
1768, during the original debates on the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Lancaster, of North Carolina, 
warned that “if treaties are to be the su- 
preme law of the land,” they may “render 
nugatory our Bill of Rights.” 

A very eminent contemporaneous jurist 
has recently pointed out that “we are faced 
with the fact that any treaty which is rati- 
fled by our Senate becomes our supreme law 
without being enacted by our Congress. And 
if it contains provisions which are counter 
to the Bill of Rights of the Constitution, for 
instance, or to any constitutional provision, 
we have a treaty, being the supreme law of 
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the land, which may in effect nullify some 
constitutional provision.” 


NO TREATY HAS EVER BEEN HELD UNCONSTITU= 
TIONAL 


Whatever may be the ultimate holding as 
to the possibility of annulment of a con- 
stitutional provision by treaty, significantly 
no treaty has ever been held unconstitu- 
tional, and there can be no question that a 
treaty supersedes a prior conflicting statute. 

Assuming, for instance, ratification as a 
treaty of the covenant on human rights giv- 
ing to all persons “the right to seek and to 
enjoy in other countries asylum from perse- 
cution,” what effect would that have on the 
immigration laws of the United States? 

Critics of the position which has hereto- 
fore been taken in this regard by opponents 
of unrestricted local legislation by interna- 
tional covenant have suggested that “it is 
not constitutionally necessary for the United 
States to force the rest of the world, in order 
to secure an effective international criminal 
jurisdiction, to adopt an exact replica of 
eighteenth-century American institutions 
designed to limit the power of regular Fed- 
eral controls. The Supreme Court could,” 
they go on, “without strain of precedent or 
reason, hold constitutional our participation 
in an international court whose charter and 
procedures incorporated the substantial ele- 
ments of fairness which these institutions 
were designed to secure.” 

It may be true that the Declaration of 
Independence, by way of example, refiects 
concepts of “eighteenth-century American 
institutions,” which a twentieth-century Su- 
preme Court might very possibly disregard 
“in the light of our whole experience and 
not merely in that of what was said 100 
years ago.”” But one may also presume to 
doubt whether “We the people of the United 
States, in orderto * * * secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity,” would sanction repeal of constitu- 
tional safeguards adopted following revolu- 
tion against a sovereign who had “combined 
with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our Constitution, and unacknowl- 
edged by our laws * * * for depriving us 
in many cases of the benefits of triel by jury 
[and] for transporting us beyond seas to be 
tried for pretended offenses.” 

A number of suggestions have been ad- 
vanced to avoid the pitfalls whose outlines 
have been sketched above. These may be 
grouped .as 1) so-called State-Federal 
clauses in the treaties themselves; (2) res- 
ervations in Senate ratification of treaties; 
and (3) constitutional amendment with re- 
epect to the treaty-making power and the 
effect of treaties. 

A typical Federal-State clause is that pro- 
posed by the United States as article 43 of 
the Covenant on Human Rights. It pro- 
vices that, in a Federal State, provisions of 
the covenant, determined by its own con- 
stitutional processes to be appropriate for 
Federal action, shall be obligations of the 
Federal Government and that all others are 
to be recommended promptly by the Federal 
Government to the States for their favorable 
consideration. 

It is submitted that paragraph (b) of that 
article, referring to matters “determined in 
accordance with the constitutional proc- 
esses” of a Federal State to be appropriate 
for action by a constituent State, must be 
strengthened or clarified to provide for such 
determination on a pretreaty basis to avoid 
the effect of the holding in Missouri v. Hol- 
land that all subjects of a treaty become 
appropriate for Federal action. 

The second suggestion imports that inso- 
far as it may not be possible to achieve such 
a Federal-State clause by international cove- 
nent, the Senate refrain from approving 
treaties except subject to reservations to the 
same effect. . 
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The third suggestion—and this goes bee 
yond the tenth amendment into the Bill of 
Rights and the whole field of constitutional 
guaranties—is that the Constitution of the 
United States be amended to protect those 
rights against invasion by treaty—unless, at 
least, the treaty is approved by procedure 
equivalent to that required for constitu- 
tional amendment itself. The principal ob- 
jection made to restricting the treaty power, 
or the effect of treaties, by constitutional 
amendment, is that this method is slow and 
the need for effective international action 
to assure, realistically, the fundamental dig- 
nity of mankind, as by the Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and the Genocide Convention, 
is acute and immediate. 

The remedy lies in continued agitation for 
an effective Federal-State clause as an in- 
tegral part of international covenants and 
in reservations, if they can be so drawn as to 
afford protection, to Senate approval of 
treaties containing no such clause, pending 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States to afford definitive safeguards against 
invasion by treaty of fundamental constitu- 
tional rights and immunities. 

Various forms of such provisions have been 
suggested. In light of the expanding field 
of international relations, it would seem un- 
wise in the extreme to attempt to define the 
fields that may, or that may not, be covered 
by treaty. 

It would seem far simpler merely to amend 
the second paragraph of article VI of the 
Constitution by adding thereto such a pro- 
viso as as been submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Peace and Law Through United Na- 
tions for recommendation by the American 
Bar Association for adoption by Congress and 
the States. As so amended, the second para- 
graph of article VI would read: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; provided that no pro- 
vision of a treaty which violates any express 
or implied provision of the Constitution, or 
which is inconsistent with the nature of the 
Government of the United States, or the re- 
lation between the States and the United 
States, shall be of any force or effect; and 
provided further that no treaty, although it 
deals with a proper subject of negotiation 
between the United States and another na- 
tion or nations, which affects the rights and 
powers of the States, or which undertake: to 
impose civil or criminal liability for acts 
of a citizen of the United States, or which 
provides that legislation shall be enacted im- 
posing such a civil or criminal liability, or 
which affects rights of, or imposes duties 
on, citizens of the United States, or which 
provides that legislation shall be enacted 
affecting such a right or imposing such a 
duty, shall become law in the United States 
unless, and then only to the extent that, 
Congress shall implement it by legislation 
which it could have enacted under its con- 
stitutional grant of legislative powers in the 
absence of such treaty.” 

Such a constitutional provision would not 
disturb the present treaty-making powers; 
it would make treaties subject, expressly, to 
the Constitution of the United States; and 
it would require implementation, by Federal 
legislation valid by pretreaty standards, of 
treaties dealing with the relationship of the 
citizen to his own Government. 

It is reiterated, in conclusion, that there 
can be no question as to the willingness of 
the United States to participate in inter- 
national negotiations effectively to secure 
civil liberties to all peoples in all countries; 
but that the people of the United States 
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should be fully aware of the effect, on the 
Nation’s constitutional fabric, of the means 
by which individual freedom and security 
are presently sought to be established 
throughout the world. 





Averell Harriman: American Statesman 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 
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Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Mr. Theodore H. White, in the 
nature of a brief, biographical sketch of 
Averell Harriman, appeared in the New 
York Times Sunday magazine yesterday. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to include the article in our REecorp. 

Averell Harriman is a great American. 
His energetic devotion to his important 
duties has earned him the gratitude and 
respect of not only our own people but of 
our friends throughout the free world. 

Those who follow public affairs closely 
are familiar with Mr. Harriman’s 
achievements, but because of his mod- 
esty, many citizens probably are not as 
conversant with them as all should be. 

It is a strange commentary on our 
times and current political climate that 
I feel a little hesitant in suggesting 
greater public attention to the splendid 
services of our Director of Mutual Se- 
curity, because this may provide incen- 
tive for the demagogues and political 
hatchet men to unleash their character- 
istic vicious attacks on him as they have 
on others. I hope Mr. Harriman will 
forgive me for taking the risk involved 
in directing well-earned praise in his 
directicn. Time will mark him as one of 
the truly great statesmen of our day. 

Mr. White's article follows: 

“WisE MAN” IN QUEST OF SECURITY—AVERELL 
HARRIMAN, AMeERICA’s GLOBAL AGENT AND 
CONSULTANT TO NATO, Is at His BEsT In 
CREATING A RIGHT CLIMATE FOR IMPORTANT 
ACTIONS 

(By Theodore H. White) 

Paris.—Of all the practitioners in the art 
of giving away money none, since the rec- 
ords of history began, can match William 
Averell Harriman. In the course of the past 
12 years, Mr. Harriman has supervised the 
giving away of some twenty-five to thirty 
billion dollars worth of American goods and 
money to a score of past allies, current allies, 
and potential allies, not to mention three or 
four ex-enemies and enemies-to-be. 

No possible description of Mr. Harriman’s 
great contribution to American foreign pol- 
icy could irritate him more than this. The 
words “giving” and “aid,” especially when 
modified in such a phrase as “foreign aid,” 
act on him like an emetic. In his own per- 
sonal estimate, he “gives” nothing. What he 
does, and has been doing, ever since Harry 
Hopkins chose him to boss lend-lease dis- 
tribution in wartime England, is a purchasing 
agent's job—the purchasing for America of a 
vital commodity called mutual security. 
This is a favorite phrase of Mr. Harriman 
and makes him all the mcre pleased with his 
new job whose august title is Director for 
Mutual Security. 

As Director for Mutuel Security, Mr. Harrie 
Tan will in the next few weeks ask Con- 
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gress for almost $8,000,000,000 more to give 
(or buy security) over the next year. And 
this will be only a down payment on the 
purchase of a system of global security which 
may, by 1955, cost the United States yet 
another ten to twenty billion dollars. 

To many people, giving a billion dollars 
away seems as easy as making water flow 
downhill. Actually, it is an intricate and 
highly specialized craft. When the giving 
is bungled it can buy not security but dis- 
aster. In China, where America gave an esti- 
mated two to three billion dollars worth of 
aid after the war, it purchased tragedy. Mr. 
Harriman, it should be noted, had nothing to 
do with the giving in Asia, although in his 
new job he is charged with the supervision of 
Asia too. 

Skill in the art of giving requires, in the 
first instance, a cold appreciation of what 
money is and what the true meaning of a 
million or a billion is. In the days when 
Pitt was bracing England’s continental alli- 
ance against Napoleon, a million meant sim- 
ply a given weight in gold sovereigns, sealed 
in lead coffers and smuggled by agents into 
the hand of England’s continental allies. An 
American billion is something else again. It 
is a kinetic, creative force which, to be useful, 
needs cold but imaginative direction. 

In modern American diplomacy, as prac- 
ticed, say, by Mr. Harriman under the Mar- 
shall plan, it has meant among other things, 
the decision and tools to clean malaria off the 
island of Sardinia, to create a modern steel 
industry in France, to open a railway through 
the African jungle to bring out raw materials 
for the Western World. Mr. Harriman must 
now convert the billions that Congress gives 
him to buy security not only into several 
score European divisions, several hundred 
squadrons of combat-ready planes in Europe 
and a stable economy; he must also, in his 
spare moments, see that the wand waves 
alive new fisheries in Indonesia, irrigation 
dams in India, and rice cooperatives in For- 
mosa, 

Mr. Harriman’s apprenticeship in the in- 
terrelation of money and power began at an 
early age. The glamour of a single million 
was rubbed off in a home presided over by a 
father much less interested in the numerous 
millions he had amassed than in the mile- 
age and power of the railways with which he 
attempted to girdle the giobe. The elder 
Harriman, who never quite succeeded in ex- 
tending his empire to China as once he 
hoped, left his sons, W. Averell and E. Ro- 
land, with a rail domain that stretched from 
Illinois to the Pacific coast. 

Averell Harriman learned how to operate 
this heritage literally from the ground up, 
racing swiftly up the ladder held for the 
boss’ son from tracklayer and fireman to the 
eminence of vice president of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad at the age of 24. Despite the 
handicap of being an enormously wealthy 
young man, Harriman displayed an energy 
and lust for work that made him, by the 
time he was 35, one of the most seasoned 
and respected investment bankers in Wall 
Street, in an era when Wall Street boiled 
with successful investment bankers. It was 
as an investment banker that Harriman 
learned Europe first; he helped finance the 
first major resumption of Soviet trade with 
America (a fur deal); and also displayed con- 
siderabie skill in dodging the disastrous col- 
lapse that brought sorrow to other American 
enterprises of that period in central Europe. 

The social turbulence of the 1930's di- 
verted the Harriman energies, always prodi- 
gious, from banking and business into public 
affairs. “Ave has an instinct for power,” 
said a friend recently. “He gravitates to it 
like a bee to a honeypot.” Averell Harri- 
man, of the Long Island polo-playing set, 
with an up-country estate in New York, a 

winter place in Florida (Nobe Sound), and 
several lesser establishments scattered 
around the world, including a hunting lodge 


in Austria, seemed an unlikely candidate 
for eminence in the New Deal. Under the 
Patronage of Harry Hopkins, the saddler's 
son from Iowa, however, he became one of 
its prize millionaries and an almost perma- 
nent decoration of the Democratic Party. 

Harriman’s devotion to Roosevelt, to Hop- 
kins, and to Truman is deep and sincere; 
he considers these three men great Ameri- 
cans. But he is in no sense a parochially 
partisan man. 

One of the stories his friends like to tell 
most is about the visit of Wendell Willkie 
to Franklin Roosevelt just before Willkie 
set out on his one-world trip. Roosevelt, 
unable to resist the pleasure of needling his 
unsuccessful rival, said: “When you stop in 
London, Mr. Willkie, you must be sure to 
call on Averell Harriman, who directs lend- 
lease there. I am giving you a letter to him. 
Mr. Harriman is a very smart man, you 
know—he contributed $5,000 to my cam- 
paign fund.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Willkie, “Harriman is a 
very smart man, indeed. He contributed 
$5,000 to my fund, too.” 

Whether apocryphal or not, the story un- 
derlines a truth. Harriman is as willing 
to serve a Republican as a Democrat pro- 
vided he is convinced that the Chief is pur- 
suing the great and historic interests of 
America. This definition, tn Harriman’s 
opinion, most definitely leaves out Senator 
Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio, a man whose elec- 
tion prospects Harriman views with unmiti- 
gated gloom. It does include, conspicuously, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. A bipartisan 
Eisenhower foreign policy would have no dif- 
ficulty enlisting the aid of Averell Harri- 
man, for, by now, the Harriman ambition 
has been burned away to a simple desire 
to be known for the next decade as America’s 
elder statesman. 

Harriman's claim to that title rests upon 
gilt-edged credentials. No other American 
has, over the past 12 years, been so intimately 
and continuously involved in so many major 
decisions and turnings in American foreign 
policy; no one else in the world has sat in 
on so many of the first history-making con- 
ferences of our times. This career began 
with his stewardship of lend-lease to Britain 
in 1941, continued through supervision of 
‘end-lease in Russia (where he was Ambas- 
sador), was interrupted briefly with a tour 
of duty as Secretary of Commerce (in 1946), 
continued through the Marshall plan (he 
was its European chief) to his present as- 
signment. No American in public affairs to- 
day can match his knowledge of the people 
and pressures who, all around the world, 
shape the decisions and posture of America 
in this age of torment. 

The amazing energies and record of Aver- 
ell Harriman contrast sharply with the per- 
sonal impression the man makes. Tall, thin, 
long-jawed, his features cut as classically as 
a senior Arrow collar man, he is, at 60, a 
handsome man. But when he moves, he 
moves slowly, .ometimes awkwardly. There 
is no visible, galvanic throwing-off of energy, 
such as usually emanates from the human- 
dynamo type of operator. On occasion, in- 
deed, his exhaustion will be almost transpar- 
ent, his cheeks sallow and yellow, his every 
movement aching with fatigue. But then, 
when newspapermen who have just seen him 
say “that guy won’t last another week” he 
mysteriously snaps back resilient, his face un- 
lined, his gestures smooth and coordinated, 
his thought precise, clear, and illuminating. 

The exhaustion that he invites, say his 
friends, comes from a curiously deep-rooted 
Passion for travel and an obsession with work 
itself. Harriman in motion probably runs 
up more mileage than a State Department 
courier. In his last 6 months in Paris as di- 


rector of the Marshall plan his travel-routing 
for the period January 13-June 14, 1950, 
read, unbelievably, thus: 














Paris, Brussels, Paris, Geneva, Paris, Lon- 
don, Washington, Paris, London, Paris, 
Rome, The Hague, London, Washington, 
London, Paris, London, Paris, London, Paris, 
London, Frankfurt, London, Paris, London, 
Paris, London, Paris, London, Paris, London, 
Paris, London, Geneva, Paris, London, Wash- 
ineton, Paris, Washington, and, one hopes, 
a brief rest. Each of these trips meant a 
major international conference or a major 
international decision, almost always on a 
chief of state or ministerial level. 

In the past 10 years Mr. Harriman, says his 
staff, has racked up between 150 and 160 
Atlantic crossings. No one seems to have 
kept a calendar of his travels in 1951, the 
year he served as President Truman’s inter- 
national trouble-shooter. His trips seemed 
to be less numerous but broader-ranging, 
with his mission to General MacArthur 
spanning the Pacific, and his mission to 
Mossadegh spanning the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Harriman found these gentlemen 
equally difficult to handle. 

Harriman’s obsession with work has deep- 
ened with the years. Although he was once 
an 8-goal polo player, is occasionally a 
skier, and amuses himself now and then with 
croquet, canasta, and modern art (as ECA 
chief in Paris he collected some of the finest 
of French moderns on the market), none of 
these pleasures in recent years matches the 
excitement he finds in his work. Each hour 
is crowded with every appointment possible 
in 60 minutes and his dinners and cocktail 
parties are usually seminars in the state of 
world affairs. 

He has a banker’s gift for finding able 
men, and the men he has discovered and 
thrust forward to high position and promi- 
nence now include such independently no- 
table names as David K. E. Bruce, William 
Foster, Charles Bohlen, and Milton Katz. 
From men such as these, and from a host of 
devoted and tireless subordinate experts, 
Harriman is constantly sucking with a 
vacuum-cleaner technique the results of 
their own lesser conferences, experience, 
wisdom, and research. 

As a master of experts, Harriman has the 
superstatesman’s craft of ignoring figures, 
details, and specifics and getting to what he 
thinky is the core of a problem. Occasionally 
his thought p:‘ocesses are described as intui- 
tive. But they are no more intuitive than 
those of a doctor who has been treating an 
old patient for a long time and does not need 
to make a blood test or remember the blood 
pressure on every visit. All his experience 
has been digested down to huge, broad truths 
that now permit him to think simply. 

“We used to figure,” said Harriman once, 
“that to add a million tons of new steel ca- 
pacity during the war it took about a billion 
dollars for the whole capital investment, fig- 
uring in the cost of extra coal capacity, extra 
rolling stock, extra mill and rolling equip- 
ment.” Give or take a couple of hundred 
million, the figure was probably correct. 
Thus while lesser men worry about the drain 
on sterling, the flight from the franc, the 
number of German divisions Germany will 
contribute to the European army, Harriman 
takes a less statistical view. 

England is Churchill, Attlee, Cripps, and 
people like Bevan. France is Jean Monnet, 
General de Gaulle, that funny parliamentary 
situation and, of course, the Communists. 
Germany is Adenauer and Schumacher, a 
tricky situation, he thinks, one with a rap- 
idly moving time quality to it. Russia is 
Stalin, Molotov, and the Politburo. Mr. Har- 
riman was among the first to loathe them be- 
cause he was among the first to know them 
well. The problems of American foreign 
policy, like old patients, have chronic syn- 
dromes. In moving into a fast-breaking sit- 
uation Harriman needs no ABC’s, he can 
sense the limit of a deal or a need without 
precise measurement. 
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The description usually applied to Harri- 
man is that of global trouble-shooter. This 
is one of those inevitable misnomers chosen 
because it covers a function too delicate to be 
defined. Harriman is neither a policy-maker 
nor a decision-maker. What he does best is 
to absorb, clarify, and create the climate in 
which decisions are made. 

Harriman’s most recent job of trouble- 
shooting is as good an example of the Har- 
riman function as any. When, at the Ot- 
tawa Conference of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in September, the European 
powers declared their original military com- 
mitments to NATO unachievable and NATO’s 
military goals too ambitious, the Council of 
Ministers set up the committee of three 
wise men to examine their plaints. Har- 
riman was the American member of the 
trio. For 6 weeks he and France’s Jean Mon- 
net and Britain's Sir Edwin Plowden ex- 
amined both generals and financiers as if 
they were auditing the books of a concern 
wobbling in a depression. Harriman did not 
decide on, or commit America to, a scaling- 
down of the arms target. But the climate 
and understanding he helped create did re- 
sult in just that, because the inevitable was 
made clear. 

It is not that Harriman simply follows a 
trend—when a trend starts jelling. Harri- 
man is usually found to be among the lead- 
ing jelly-makers. Foreign chiefs of state 
find him extraordinarily quick in grasping 
the sense of their problems, while usually 
they themselves are still plowing through 
wordage and figures to explain it. From his 
trips Harriman brings back to Washington 
a sample of local climate, a rounded sum- 
mation of a situation that lets other people 
make the critical action decisions. Although 
no authentic report on the Harriman-Mac- 
Arthur meeting has been made public, it is 
a safe bet that Harriman’s report on the 
atmosphere at the MacArthur court was large 
and weighty in the Truman decision to re- 
lieve the general. 

The Harriman technique in creating cli- 
mate is a curious one. In public appear- 
ances or in formal addresses he is a pain- 
fully shy man, with little eloquence and no 
glamour. He operates best on his own 
ground, in small, intimate gatherings over 
a drink or at the dinner table with the few 
peop.: who count. whether they be of high or 
low station. His formal on-the-record press 
conferences are barren and dreary. But his 
informal press briefings in both Paris and 
Washington, usually held in front of his 
fireplace, with good liquor and moderately 
good food, are among the most useful any 
public officer has ever given. 

Harriman realizes his strength and weak- 
ness and is quite frank about it. Thus, when 
describing his appointment to the National 
Security Council in 1951, he said, “It’s not 
exactly in the Cabinet, but it’s a Cabinet 
rank job. . know all those fellows anyway 
and call them by their first names. That’s 
important, you know; you have to meet them 
o~ a level.” Or, in dealing with Congress, 
Harriman reserves his major efforts not for 
formal committee presentation but, he said 
once, “I have them over to the house for 
dinner. I talk to them in little groups and 
try to explain things to them.” 

It is only by looking back over the last 10 
years that the strength of the Harriman 
record becomes fully apparent. In 10 errant 
years of American foreign policy while cne 
great reputation after another has been 
shattered, Harriman’s has grown more firm 
and sound. He was one of the first to grasp 
the depth and drive of Soviet enmity to the 
American world, a fact certified in most of 
the great memoirs from Hopkins through 
Forrestal. His record on civil liberties in 
his term as Secretary of Commerce was bold 
and virtuous 

He did the irtricate preliminary spade- 
work on the Marshall plan and, as its field 
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director, captained it through its two most 
successful years. He was the first to force 
the Office of Furopean Economic Cooperation 
to act and make sounds like a living thing 
by forcing European nations to allocate 
among themselves the Marshall aid he was 
offering. He was among the first, likewise, 
to conceive of the need of NATO and see how 
it could be worked. 

This record, to be sure, is not one of un- 
broken success and among his associates are 
several who are less than enthusiastic. One 
of them put it this way: “Harriman’s got ail 
the shyness of a rich man’s son, and all the 
abnormal admiration such men have for 
generals, intellectuals, and self-made men. 
He wants to know the right people all the 
time—not the right people socially, but the 
right people to get things done. He thinks 
if you sit down and talk things over sensibly 
you can get almost anything worked out.” 

Among the errors with which Harriman’s 
name is sometimes associated, two particu- 
larly, are singled out in Europe. The first is 
the original 1948 estimate that America would 
be able to arm Europe out of its surplus war 
stocks, a gross miscalculation which has re- 
sulted in the present winter crisis. It was 
Harriman, incidentally, who was the first to 
recognize the crisis and, as one of the three 
wise men, the chief searcher for a solution. 
The second error charged up is the failure of 
the Marshall plan, under his leadership, to 
get to grips with the social inequities in 
France and Italy. This failure has left from 
a quarter to a third of those populations 
firmly wedded to Communist leadership and 
thus a permanent threat to western liberties. 

“Sure, you can make all those charges about 
Harriman,” said an aide who had been with 
him since his tenure at the Commerce De- 
partment, “but he’s got something no one 
else has, and you can’t define it. When he 
was Secretary of Commerce we were flying 
out west one day, and he asked me to come 
up into the cockpit. We were way up there 
above a mountain range and there was the 
Union Pacific going through a pass under- 
neath. Then he pointed to another pass off 
in the distance and explained why the rail- 
road had not taken that one. We were way 
up high and he made it all seem very clear. 
I always think of that trip. He's way up 
high and can see a lolig way. That’s why he's 
useful.” 





Hail, or “Caéd Mille Failthe,” on St. 
Patrick’s Day 
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HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today, 
where men of good will gather, the pass- 
word is “Hail,” or, in the language of 
St. Patrick, as related to me by Hon. 
Joseph F. S. Pitzpatrick, of Jersey City, 
N. J., “Caéd mille failthe.” It is indeed 
a great day for the Irish, and for their 
friends, too. And for the world, for that 
matter. It is St. Patrick’s Day. 

St. Patrick’s Day gives men of good 
will a chance to sing the praise of Ire- 
lanc’s patron saint. He brought Chris- 
tianity to the people of Ireland over a 
thousand years ago. And you can bet 
a hot dish of corned beef and cabbage 
that is one item Moscow Reds will not 
dare claim they invented. 
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Iam grateful for this St. Patrick's Day 
because it gives me a chance to salute 
my Irish friends and their friends, too. 
They add, among other fine things in 
American life, so much flavor to politics 
in the United States. I represent the 
good people of the Thirteenth District of 
New Jersey in Congress today chiefly be- 
cause a great American leader of Irish 
forebears, the Honorable John V. Kenny, 
mayor of Jersey City, gave me “the nod.” 
To the untutored: that means “Kid, you 
are it; go out there and win. Joe Fitz- 
patrick will give you the down beat; 
when you mount the golden stairs, give 
St. Peter the cue.” Today, this I do: 

First, to our Secretary of State: 

Your point 4 programers would do well to 
use the political talents of elected Americans 
with Irish forebears. Overnight, they'd have 
point 4 areas zoned into districts, commit- 
tee men and women picked, ward leaders 
selected, and voting booths set up ready to 
landslide freedom slates to victory on row B. 
People would vote row B to be free. 


Second, to the British: 


If you doubt the above, I suggest you try 
northern Ireland as a proving ground. In 
jig time, Ireland would be unified. 





The Clerical Challenge to the Schools 
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HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my remarks herewith an ar- 
ticle published in the current issue of 
the Atlantic, which, I believe, is the best 
writing of its kind on one of the major 
issues of the day. It was written by 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the chair- 
man of the board of the Washington 
Post. 

She has treated this subject thorough- 
ly and in a complete objective manner. 
I believe it will find favor with partisans 
on both sides of the issue and I also be- 
lieve it adds a great deal of needed 
thought and light in a matter that has 
been too frequently clouded with lack of 
objectivity. It follows: 

THE CLERICAL CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOCLS 
(By Agnes E. Meyer) 

It is no mere vagary of taste that has 
brought about in this period of revolution 
a rediscovery of Thomas Jefferson and a re- 
appraisal of him as the outstanding scholar 
and hu nanitarian and the most creative 
mind of our first revolution. 

What were Jefferson’s greatest achieve- 
ments? He, himself, told us when he wrote 
the epitaph for his tombstone: “Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Dec- 
laration of American Independence, of the 
statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 

The Virginia act ranked high in Jefferson's 
mind because he considered that in this act 
for civil and religious freedom he had al- 
ready created for the people of Virginia, 
and he hoped eventually for the Nation, the 
“wall of separation between church and 
state” which the first amendment read into 
the constitution. The state should neither 
support nor oppose any particular form of 





church. It should leave the churches strictly 
alone and the churches should leave the 
state and all its institutions strictly alone. 
In the course of time this became the offi- 
cial American position and, as Jefferson fore- 
saw and James Bryce confirmed, it saved our 
Nation all the bloodshed, cruelties, and in- 
tolerance which have defaced the history of 
religious strife in Europe. 

The separation of church and state is not 
merely a principle of our democracy but a 
body of experience that we have lived for 
150 years. The written law became so thor- 
oughly accepted as a commonplace of our 
American culture that recent historians have 
taken it for granted. As a result the man 
in the street has forgotten the immense con- 
tribution it has made to all of his freedoms, 
not only of religion, but of thought, speech, 
and press. Jefferson evolved this principle 
because he hated every form of tyranny over 
the mind, but unless the average person has 
some awareness of this he can scarcely share 
the passionate conviction of the late Justice 
Rutledge’s statement: “We have staked the 
very existence of our country on the faith 
that complete separation of church and 
state is best for the state and best for 
religion.” 

Today the Protestant and Catholic Church 
leaders are giving ample proof that they have 
both forgotten what a profound debt they 
owe to the wall of separation. It was the 
Protestant churches which first breached 
this wall when, just before the First World 
War, they introduced the released-time pro- 
gram for religious education in the public 
schools. The Protestant clergy had become 
alarmed on reading the report of the United 
States Office of Education that “only a small 
proportion of the children throughout the 
country have even brief contact with church 
influence.” Instead of asking themselves 
whether this failure may not have resulted 
from their own inadequacy, they decided 
that they must invade the schools with 
methods of education not powerful enough to 
attract American families to their churches. 
Nor have they ever explained why teaching 
that was ineffective in the churches would 
be more effective in the schools. 

The released-time program was of two 
types. In some communities the clergy en- 
tered the schools to teach their sectarian 
creeds; in others the children were dismissed 
from school attendance to go to a church of 
the parents’ choice for religious instruction. 
The former plan, whereby the clergy enter 
the public schools, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in the McCol- 
lum decision. Did this make an impression 
on the clergy? On some, yes. On others, no, 
“It must be said to the shame of Protes- 
tantism,” says the Reverend Charles Clayton 
Morrison, “that in too many cases and com- 
munities the Protestant churches still carry 
on the released-time practice and, in some 
cases, even more flagrant forms of violation, 
in defiance f the Supreme Court’s mandate. 
I contend that all Protestants should have 
hailed the Supreme Court's decision with 
deep satisfaction and immediately with- 
drawn from every semblance of continuing 
the released-time practice. Protestantism 
has an incomparably greater stake in the 
separation of church and state than it could 
possibly have in the trivial religious-educa- 
tion toy called released time.” The schol- 
arly Dr. Morrison is a Protestant voice call- 
ing in a wilderness of religious confusion. 
One of the few resolutions passed unani- 
mously by the National Council of Churches 
in the United States of America at its recent 
meeting in Atlanta stated that the council 
would support the New York plan of released 
time whereby pupils leave the public schools 
an hour early, when the appeal is argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

Yet simultaneously the council has issued 
@ strong manifesto opposing the appoint- 
ment pf an ambassador to the Vatican on 
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the ground that such an appointment fuses 
government with religion and is, therefore, 
an infringement of the separation of church 
and state. When the Protestants bring up 
the first amendment in this question, they 
themselves admit that they are on dubious 
ground. 

It is irresolute Protestant thinking such 
as this which endangers the wall of separa- 
tion far more than the outright declaration 
of war upon the first amendment which the 
Catholic bishops made in their official state- 
ment of 1948, “The Christian in Action.” 

Protestant leadership must begin to real- 
ize that its position on the first amendment 
is painfully ambiguous, whereas the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church on this vital 
problem is crystal clear. The administra- 
tive Catholic bishops boldly declared the 
American principle of separation of church 
and state a novel interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, a shibboleth of doctrinaire secu- 
larism which was recently invented by the 
Supreme Court in the McCollum decision. 
They attacked that decision as unconstitu- 
tional and announced their determination 
to work peacefully, patiently, and persever- 
ingly for its reversal. 

Since the Catholic bishops intend to re- 
verse the McCollum decision, they must nec- 
essarily bring to bear all the arguments they 
can muster in favor of the New York re- 
leased-time legislation when it comes before 
the Supreme Court. This is a logical conse- 
quence of this position. 

Yet nobody has spoken more frankly 
against the 1948 pronouncement of the Cath- 
olic bishops than certain Protestant lead- 
ers and publications. They have pointed 
out what American experience has con- 
firmed—the dependence of democracy on 
freedom of religious conscience and the im- 
possibility of assuring this without complete 
separation of church and state. Thus the 
bishops’ statement places the Catholic hier- 
archy in permanent hostility to American 
democratic principles. Some Protestant au- 
thorities claim that the bishops’ statement 
does more than that. It challenges the very 
meaning of America, the whole Jeffersonian 
doctrine of civil and religious freedom, and 
our very philosophy of life, our belief in 
human progress, our hopeful concept of man 
and his ability to govern himself. Thus, 
unless the bishops’ pronouncement of 1948 
is retracted, their challenge is bound to pre- 
cipitate a division in this country, of whose 
intensity the present religious hostilities are 
merely a foretaste. 

But how, I should like to ask the Prot- 
estant churches, can they logically defend 
the first amendment if their own position on 
the separation of church and state remains 
as ambiguous, vacillating, and contradictory 
as it is today? 

At present the Protestant churches are 
conducting a violent campaign against 
Catholic ambitions for Federal aid to their 
parochial schools, for the extension of bus 
transportation for parochial school pupils, 
and other services which the Catholic prel- 
ates minimize as incidental. It (the 
Catholic Church) seeks to crack the con- 
stitutional principle of separation of church 
and state,” said the Reverend Charles Ciay- 
ton Morrison before the Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, “at some point where the 
average citizen will not discern that it is be- 
ing cracked and where even the courts may 
find a way of rationalizing their approval.” 
But that is precisely what the Protestants 
did when they first introduced religious 
training on public school time—they cracked 
the first amendment at a point where 
neither the average citizen nor they them- 
selves discerned that it was being cracked. 
And now they are trying to persuade the 
Supreme Court Justices to find a way of 
rationalizing their approval. How can the 


Protestant churches oppose with a good 
conscience the Catholic campaign to break 
down the wall between church and state 
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when they themselves have for years been 
preaching that wall by other methods? 
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Our American schools, like those of Europe, 
were founded by the churches. But when 
our schools were finally secularized toward 
the middle of the last century under the 
leadership of Horace Mann, that movement 
was not anticlerical or antireligious. To be 
sure, the sectarian conflicts of that period 
and their destructive influence on the 
schools played an important part in the 
movement. But there was nothing negative 
or hostile about the agreement to adhere to 
separation of state and ehurch in public 
education. The secularization of our schocls 
was a positive movement to embody in 
American education the interaction of the 
real and the ideal, upon which both democ- 
racy and active Christianity depend. When- 
ever a human being strives upward toward 
self-development, goodness, and concern for 
others, there the divine will is active. 

The educational program, moreover, has 
never excluded instruction about religion. 
It banished only instruction in religion when 
the schools were secularized. If we bear in 
mind that the whole future of our democracy 
depends upon mora! solidarity, freedom of 
conscience, and freedom of inquiry, the secu- 
larization of our schools becomes an act of 
sublime courage and of sublime loyalty to 
the American faith that our institutions 
should be of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

Although the Supreme Court in the Mc- 
Collum decision has declared unconstitu- 
tional a form of released-time program which 
permits the clergy to enter the public schools 
to teach sectarian creeds, the New York plan, 
which proposes that public-school pupils 
leave school an hour before the general dis- 
missal to receive religious instructions, 
remains in a realm of doubtful legality. 

The crux of the McCollum decision lies 
in the following extract from Justice Black's 
opinion for the Court: 

“The foregoing facts, without reference to 
others that appear in the record, show the 
use of tax-supported property for religious 
instruction and the close cooperation between 
the school authorities and the religious 
council in promoting religious education. 
The operation of the State’s compulsory edu- 
cation system thus assists and is integrated 
with the program of religious instruction 
carzied on by separate religious sects. Pupils 
compelled by law to go to school for secular 
education are released in part from their 
legal duty upon the condition that they at- 
tend the religious classes. This is beyond 
all question a utilization of the tax-estab- 
lished and tax-supported public school sys- 
tem to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith. And it fails squarely uncer the ban 
of the first amendment (made applicable to 
the States by the fourteenth).” 

Three elements are here held illegal by the 
Court: 

1. Although the use of tax-supported prop- 
erty does not enter in the New York released- 
time program, the use of tax moneys does. 
The New York City Board of Education alone 
provides a million dollars’ worth of educa- 
tional opportunity which is not used by the 
102,705 released-time students in that city 
and is consequently wasted. But it is not 
only the small proportion of children who 
are dismissed that lose an hour of instruc- 
tion. The education of the majority who 
remain in school comes to a halt in order 
that the dismissed children shall not fall 
behind in their school lessons. Thus the 
whole class, and in some cases the whole ele- 
mentary school, together with the teaching 
staff, is deprived of 1 hour of educational 
opportunity per week. The total waste of 
taxpayers’ money is incalculably large. 

2. The close cooperation between school 
authorities and religious groups in promot- 
ing religious education, which the Supreme 
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Court condemns, also exists in the New York 
plan. The ultimate responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the program rests wholly 
with the public-school teachers and princi- 
pals. On them also falls the burden of in- 
terpreting the policy of the board of educa- 
tion and of executing the mandates of the 
law. Whether the religious instruction is 
given within the school or without, the oper- 
ation of the State’s compulsory education 
system assists and is integrated with a pro- 
gram of religious instruction carried on by 
separate religious sects. 

The third point made by the Supreme 
Court that “pupils compelled by law to go 
to school for secular education are released 
in part from their legal duty upon condition 
that they attend the religious classes,” is 
an exact description of what also happens 
under the New York program and therefore 
“falls squarely under the ban of the first 
amendment,” as Justice Black put it. This 
point is reinforced by the Everson decision 
of the Supreme Court, which states: “The 
prohibition (of the first amendment) broadly 
forbids State support, financial or otherwise, 
of religion in any sense, form or degree.” 

These and other quotations from the Mc- 
Collum and Everson decisions apply so clear- 
ly and forcibly to the released-time plan of 
religious instruction that many States and 
localities have already canceled this type of 
program. In St. Louis, Mo., when the local 
board of education decided to disregard the 
opinion of the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and continue classes on re- 
leased time outside of the school buildings 
but without enforcement of attendance by 
the public schools, the circuit court enjoined 
the practice, stating in part: 

“The differences—between the St. Louis 
case and the McCollum case—are inconse- 
quential. The controlling fact in both cases 
is that the public schools are used to aid 
sectarian groups to disseminate their doc- 
trines. Whether these sectarian classes are 
conducted in school buildings or elsewhere 
can make no difference, since attendance 
upon them during compulsory school hours 
is deemed attendance at school. Failure to 
exercise supervision over the instruction of 
religion and to require the keeping of proper 
attendance records does not make the school 
program legal; it merely indicates laxity on 
the part of the school authorities. The fact 
that any sect may participate in this pro- 
gram is immaterial; the public school can- 
not be used to aid one religion or to aid all 
religions.” 
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Have the Protestant churches ever asked 
themselves whether their intrusion into the 
schools is, ir itself, a moral act? 

They advance the argument, for example, 
that there is no compulsion on the children 
to take advantage of released-time religious 
training, that parents are free to decide 
whether their children are to participate, 
and that therefore the program does not in- 
fringe upon the freedom of religion guar- 
anteed by the first amendment. A scientific 
survey of the New York City released-time 
program made by the center for field services 
of New York University reports evidence that 
resistance of children released for religious 
instruction presents a problem. Frequently 
the children refuse to go because they prefer 
to stay in school. Some teachers interpret 
the word dismiss as permissive and let the 
children do as they please. Others interpret 
dismiss to mean pressure, and force the chil- 
dren to go. 

I have, personally, experienced the pres- 
sure, the unhappiness, the rancor, created 
by the program, especially in small commu- 
nities, not only among children but among 
their parents. I have known teachers to use 
their influence to force children into these 
programs, and others who burned with silent 
rage because they resented the tensions the 
program creates but lacked the freedom to 
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condemn it. In fact, the pressure on the 
teachers and school administrators is just 
as wicked as the pressure on the children. 
Would a teacher who values her position 
dare to oppose or even criticize the churches 
Openly? What irony tha: a program to teach 
Christian love sliould create acute conflicts, 
confusion, and hatre?. 

Justice Frankfurter had the psychological 
insight to realize the crue) situations the 
program would create when he said in his 
McCollum brief: “That a child is offered an 
alternative may reduce the constraint; it does 
not eliminate the operation of influence by 
the school in matters sacred to the con- 
science and outside the school’s domain. 
The law of imitation operates and noncon- 
formity is not an outstanding characteristic 
of children. The result is obvious pressure 
upon children to attend.” 

Some adherents of the program profess to 
see an improvement in the children’s morals. 
Yet it is a commonly known fact throuch- 
out the country, and the report on New 
York City confirms it, that the released time 
is an invitation to truancy. Reliable statis- 
tics show that about 40 percent of the chil- 
dren who leave their schools never arrive at 
the religious centers. Often the children play 
in the school yard and disturb the school 
session. Others start out but never arrive. 
Principals realize that this trend will grow 
because the churches cannot control at- 
tendance and the teachers are forbidden to 
do it. Some churches try to prevent turancy 
by sending escorts to conduct the children 
from school to church. Most do not take 
this precaution. The escorts sometimes fail 
to appear. Often the religious centers call 
off their program at the last minute, for lack 
of personnel. If the children have already 
left school, they can all play hooky. As the 
children are caught in an equivocal situation, 
they lie their way out of their difficulties. 
Since the object of the released-time train- 
ing is the betterment of character and con- 
duct, the truancy and dishonesty to which 
it tempts children negate its objectives. 

The children often travel so far to arrive 
at the religious center that there is but a 
small part of the hour left for instruction. 
The belief that children can benefit from a 
half hour or even 45 minutes of oral 
instruction once a week, especially if their 
parents have no church affiliatioa, indicates 
a superficial concept of religion. 

The released-time program is unjust be- 
cause it penalizes the majority of the chile 
dren who remain in school. If the pubiic- 
school teachers carry on worth-while activie 
ties during this hour, the clergy denounce 
them for unfair competition. In Chicago, 
when less than 10 percent of the pupils were 
enrolled in the released-time program, the 
principals received orders that “nothing sig- 
nificant shall be said to the children not 
taking religious instruction.” In one ele- 
mentary school in Westchester County, 10 
children out of some 500 use the released- 
time program. As they come from various 
classes, the whole school loses an hour of 
work. The indignant parents asked the 
principal whether the regular curriculum 
could not be restored. The principal was 
so terrified of the clergy that he refused to 
take up the question with them. On the 
slightest challenge of clerical omniscience, a 
teacher’s whole future may be—and often 
is—ruined by accusations of atheism. As a 
result, sabotage of public education and in- 
timidation of school teachers, principals, and 
parents is taking place all over the country. 
This is tyranny. 

It was demonstrated in December 1950, at 
the last session of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, that the vast 
majority of the American people are deter- 
mined to protect the freedom of their public 
schools. The 4,620 delegates to this confer- 
ence were outstanding local leaders in the 
fields of religion, education, health, welfare, 
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of women's and service clubs, of the labor 
unions, fraternal organizations, and other 
major groups. 

The committee on religion had submitted 
to the conference a report of four paragrapns, 
one of which recommended that the students 
of public educational institutions through- 
out the Nation should be allowed to go dur- 
ing school hours to any nearby religious 
foundation for religious instruction and re- 
ceive credit toward graduation for such 
courses. This plan, if it had been accepted, 
would have wrecked the curriculum and the 
discipline, the moral integrity, and the inde- 
pendence, of our whole public-school system. 
It indicates to what extremes the released- 
time program would be carried by some of 
the clergy if they are not promptly denied 
all access to the public schools by the courts. 

One of the delegates proposed that the 
whole religious section be struck out and 
the following resolution substituted: 

“Recognizing knowledge and understand- 
ing of religious and ethical concepts as es- 
sential to the development of spiritual values 
and that nothing is of greater importance to 
the moral and spiritual health of our Na- 
tion than the works of religious education in 
our homes and families and in our institu- 
tions of organized religion, we nevertheless 
strongly affirm the principle of separation of 
church and state which has been the key- 
stone of our American democracy and declare 
ourselves unalterably opposed to the use of 
the public schools directly or indirectly for 
religious educational purposes.” 

After a long and heated debate this resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of about 2 to 1. 

This was an epoch-making event because 
it was the first time that the released-time 
program for religious instruction was demo- 
cratically debated and submitted to the test 
of public opinion in a gathering whose dele- 
gates represented, conservatively estimated, 
three-fourths of our total population. The 
overwhelming popular vote indicated that 
the majority of our people are willing to fight 
to maintain the independence of our schools. 

I, too, believe that the child is robbed of 
its full development if it receives no guid- 
ance in early years toward recognition of 
the religious aspects of life. But this teach- 
ing, to be effective, must originate in the 
home and family life with the cooperation of 
the churches. The child’s whole character 
and spontaneous sense of right and wrong 
are largely determined before it goes to 
school. Before school age the responsibility 
for the child's development lies with the 
family and the church. It is the weakness of 
these two institutions and their failure for 
several generations to develop the character 
of the preschool child that have now created 
acute moral problems. Having failed in their 
primary mission to strengthen the family 
and reach the children during their most im- 
pressionable and formative years, the 
churches now seek a short cut, through the 
released-time program, which will cure over- 
night the moral defects of children who 
have been neglected throughout infancy. 

A very forthright German Catholic bishop 
told me last year that he was pessimistic 
about the future of the family in that coun- 
try. “And if the family goes, the church 
goes,” he added gloomily. This is an accu- 
rate appraisal of the predicament in which 
organized religion finds itself. Therefore, if 
the churches are honestly concerned about 
the future of Christianity, they should spend 
all their efforts upon saving the family in- 
stead of wasting them upon a futile and in- 
effective released-time program. Why in- 
vade the schools to do a superficial job when 
the churches need all their energy, money, 
and spiritual fortitude to do a more salu- 
tary job right in their own parishes? 

The school needs all of its time to im- 
prove the education of our children and to 
center upon the task of developing the 


morality and strength of character that are 
ideals common to men of all religious faiths. 
This task is made difficult when the 
churches force the school to engage in pro- 
grams that generate divisiveness. The 
children are in school only 5 or 6 hours a 
day, about 200 days of the year. That leaves 
the churches ample time to teach religion. 

Now that freedom is threatened as never 
before, Protestantism has a special respon- 
sibility to live up to its sublime traditions as 
the guardian of individual rights, human 
liberty, and democratic solidarity. If the 
Protestant leaders will review the effects of 
the released-time program, they will find 
that it destroys everything that Protestant- 
ism has always cherished as its highest 
ideals. For it is oppressive, unjust, and dis- 
ruptive of moral discipline. It undermines 
the legitimate and the unique task of the 
public schools to establish an integrated 
program of education that will bind our 
American children as comrades in a com- 
mon life. 

Protestant publications, notably the 
Christian Century, have often expressed 
their fear of “pluralism,” the division of our 
citizens into separate isolated religious 
groups. Nothing encourages pluralism more 
than breaking up public school children 
into separate released-time groups. Either 
the wall of separation between the school 
and the sectarian groups must be kept in- 
vulnerable or the walls between the sectarian 
groups will become impassably high. 

Moreover, the churches will only weaken 
themselves if they use the school as a police- 
man and teach the children to associate 
religious instruction with the school rather 
than the church. By leaning on the schools, 
the churches are postponing the time when 
they must face their real task—of develop- 
ing religious depth and imparting this sense 
of depth by educational methods in tune 
with the needs of the day. The churches 
should long ago have discarded their out- 
worn authoritarian verbalism for educational 
methods based on experience such as our 
schools have developed. The outmoded 
methods of instruction of the churches can 
only lead to contempt for religion, especial- 
ly when placed in close juxtaposition with 
the more vital methads of education that 
prevail in our best schools. 

Our public schools have been one of the 
most important factors in making America 
what it is. They become fundamental to the 
progress and the spiritual vitality of our 
country. Weaken them and we weaken our 
entire fabric. We jeopardize our whole fu- 
ture and our contributions to the welfare 
of mankind. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConGressionaL Recorp, I 
include a radio broadcast by the well- 
known Mutual Broadcasting System 
commentator, Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., on 
the evening of March 13, 1952. Many 
Members of Congress, both Democrats 
and Republicans, wonder at the ingenu- 
ity of the President for selecting the 
wrong men for various positions, includ- 
ing Mr. Newbold Morris, who is certainly 
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not qualified to remove corruption from 
Government. 
The broadcast follows: 


Ever since Mr. Newbold Morris, the Presi. 
dent’s special clean-up corruption in Gov- 
ernment chief, began blowing his top to the 
Senate committee that is investigating his 
tanker deals with the Chinese—and even be- 
fore that time—I and my staff have been do- 
ing some investigating of our own, into the 
background and activities of Morris, and I 
think you'll be interested tonight to hear 
some of the results of those investigations. 

First, there are very strong indications to- 
night that because of the violent, highly 
intemperate behavior of the gentleman in 
the 2 days he spent before the committee, 
it is highly probable that he will get none 
of the special powers of subpena and grant- 
ing immunity to witnesses, which President 
Truman asked Congress to give him. His 
performance yesterday and the day before 
profoundly shocked every Senator who saw 
it, and one southern Democrat who watched 
all the way through, was asked today what he 
though of Newbold Morris in his present job, 
cleaning up the Government, in the light of 
his appearance before the committee. The 
answer was a 5-minute denunciation of 
Morris, without any repetition. He said it 
would be tragic if Morris were allowed to 
continue in the clean-up job, and that he, 
the southern Senator, would vote against 
giving Morris any kind of power of subpena, 
power to grant immunity, or any other power. 
He said that Morris’ behavior was that of a 
neurotic, spoiled, 12-year-old girl who is to- 
tally undisciplined and flies into tantrums at 
the drop of a hat. 

Now, this is a tremendously powerful po- 
sition, into which Mr. Newbold Morris has 
been placed, and the whole business calls 
for some careful and cautious consideration 
by the public, to see whether the appoint- 
ment may perhaps be a sheer hoax on the 
public. With the scandals that have turned 
up in the Government, it was absolutely 
necessary to go through some sort of mo- 
tions, something that looks like a cleanup, 
in order to get back into some sort of an 
appearance of respectability. Why the 
President has blocked a legitimate congres- 
sional committee from doing the job, by 
refusing to allow it to have the necessary 
documents and information from the De- 
partments and agencies under him, is a 
pertinent question. But in the light of that 
fact, it becomes the more necessary to ex- 
amine the record of this man, who has been 
given authoritarian powers unprecedented in 
the history of the country. Under the pow- 
ers that Mr. Truman has given him by ex- 
ecutive order, he has access to all of the 
files of the FBI, every secret of Govern- 
ment, every confidential document of every 
kind, and the President has requested that 
he be given the power of unlimited subpena, 
and the power to grant immunity from 
prosecution to any individuals he interviews 
or questions. An all one-man authority, 
with no check of any kind. 

The whole set-up is dangerous in the ut- 
most extreme, under any possible concept of 
American principles. It would be bad 
enough if some such unimpeachable char- 
acter as Herbert Hoover or Bernard M. 
Baruch, were to be in the job. But for some- 
one who is suspect of any irregularity, or 
irresponsibility, it is poison. 

Now let’s see who Mr. Newbold Morris is 
and what his record shows—the record as it 
is recorded in official congressional records. 

Mr. Newbold Morris is the son-in-law of 
Federal Judge Learned Hand, in New York, 
a@ very distinguished jurist, but Mr. Morris’ 
legal record in his own right shows nothing 
at all sensational so far as ability is con- 
cerned, and he is chiefly famous for the fact 
that he was a sort of front man for the late 
mayor Fiorella LaGuardia. 
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Newbold Morris ran for mayor of New 
York on the Liberal ticket in 1949, after that 
party had split away from the American 
Labor Party. However, the following year, 
1950, he had supported Herbert H. LEHMAN, 
the Democratic candidate for the Senate, 
against Republican candidate John Foster 
Dulles, making a television speech for LEH- 
MAN, and announcing that he was very 
proud to support him. When appointed to 
the present job by Mr. Truman, he told re- 
porters that he is a Lincoln Republican. 

The records of Congress show that Mr. 
Morris is listed with the following connec- 
tions with organizations, which are rated by 
the Attorney General of the United States as 
Communist organizations: 

The National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties was founded in 1940. It was noth- 
ing more or less than a Communist organiza- 
tion for agitation regarding civil liberties. 
This group gave a dinner at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, April 2, 1944. The honorable Harold 
Newbold Morris is listed as a sponsor. On 
the program sponsored by him. were such 
outstanding personalities as the Reverend 
Stephen H. Fritchman, who sought refuge in 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution 
when questioned by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, about Commu- 
nist associations or affiliations; Lee Press- 
man, admitted member of a Communist cell 
in the Government; and Paul Robeson, who 
needs no introduction. 

The letterhead of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, dated April 6, 1939, 
shows the name of Newbold Morris, Jr., to be 
a member of the lawyer’s committee of that 
organization. 

A letterhead of the American Committee 
for Yugoslav Relief, dated August 1, 1945, 
shows the name of Hon. Newbold Morris as 
a sponsor of that committee. 

A letterhead of the Medical Bureau and 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy dated September 26, 1938. Re- 
flects the name of Newbold Morris, Jr., as 
a member of the lawyers committee of that 
organization. 

The Daily Worker of June 17, 1946, carries 
a statement by the Action Committee to 
Free Spain now protesting the delay in break- 
ing diplomatic relations with Spain. Mr. 
Morris’ name was one of the signers of this 
statement. 

Mr. Morris is listed as a sponsor at a model 
youth legislature of the American Youth 
Congress. This organization was the Com- 
munist Party's principal front on the college 
campuses. 

All of the above-mentioned organizations 
have been characterized by the Attorney 
General of the United States as Communist 
organizations. 

A photostat of a page in People’s World, 
which is the west-coast edition of the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, of April 24, 1944, car- 
ries a story about the forty-sixth birthday 
of Paul Robeson, when some 8,000 persons, 
according to the story, were present. The 
third paragraph reads as follows: 

“The party, which was turned into a peo- 
ple’s festival, was greeted by Vice President 
Henry Agard Wallace, Thomas Lamont, 
Newbold Morris, and so forth, with 13 addi- 
tional names. 

Now, so much for background. Let’s turn 
for a moment to the testimony on the tanker 
deals, and give a brief and simple summary 
of that. 

The Chinese Trading and Industrial Corp. 
is an outfit with offices in New York and 
Hong Kong, which set up a wholly owned 
corporation known as United Tanker Corp. 
in 1947, with the firm of Morris and Was- 
son of New York as their attorneys. Through 
the United Tanker Corp., they tried to buy 
three surplus tankers from the Maritime 
Commission, but weren’t having too much 
success, and it looked as though they were 
not going to get them. 
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Newbold Morris himself, in person, went to 
Washington and had an appointment with 
the then chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, and told the chairman that he was 
just trying to get some ships for these Chi- 
nese interests, to ship some oil to the Na- 
tionalist Government of China. He didn't 
get much satisfaction—this was December 
1, 1947—so he went back to New York. Al- 
most immediately, his firm contacted the 
Joe Casey group, and agreed in advance that 
if Casey could get the tankers, his com- 
pany would pay a profit of $150,000 on each 
one. 

The deal went through, and so the three 
tankers which United Tanker could not get 
directly from the Maritime Commission, they 
did get indirectly through Casey, for a profit 
of $450,000 to the Casey group 

For services in the case and for subsequent 
representation, Mr. Morris’ firm got a fee of 
$158,000, of which he admits receiving $30,- 
000 to $35,000. 

After United Lad acquired the tankers, 
the Chinese group set up the Chinese In- 
ternational Foundation, with Mr. Newbold 
Morris as president, which he still is, and 
the entire stock of United Tanker—meaning, 
of course, the three ships—was turned over 
to the foundation. It was under this ar- 
rangement that the ships wer transporting 
oil to Communist China and Nationalist 
China at the same time, and that other 
ships were carrying Communist cargo from 
Soviet Russia to China, at premium rates, 
after all other United States shippers had 
turned down the business. 

Mr. Morris and his partner, Mr. Wasson, 
testified that they were entirely frank with 
the Maritime Commission about the whole 
deal, at the time. All three of the then 
commissioners testified today that the full 
story certainly was never placed before them, 
and if it had been, they never would have 
approved the original sale to the Casey group. 

In the meantime, on the 15th day of last 
November, the Federal Government filed a 
libel for forfeiture action against the 
Meachum Corp., which is a subsidiary of Mr. 
Morris’ Chinese International Foundation, 
set up for the purpose of owning and operat- 
ing one of the tankers, the steamship 
Meachum. 

The case comes up for trial in Federal 
Court in Alexandria, Va., on April 7, and 
Government is demanding return of the ship 
on the grounds that ownership and control 
was misrepresented at the time the Govern- 
ment sold the ship. 

The Department of Justice admits that it is 
considering similar action in the case of the 
other two tankers, the Kettleman Hills and 
the Antelope Hills, also owned by the Chi- 
nese International Foundation, of which Mr. 
Morris is president. 

The important point is that these actions 
are being brought by the Department of Jus- 
tice, headed by Attorney General McGrath, 
and were instituted long before Mr. Morris 
Was ever selected as the great clean-up Gov- 
ernment chief, by Mr. McGrath and the 
President. 

The appointment was made at a time when 
this libel action to recover the ship from Mr. 
Morris’ company was actively being pursued 
in the Federal Courts by the Department of 
Justice. 

I made a formal inquiry of the Depart- 
ment of Justice this afternoon, furthermore, 
as to whether the FBI was called upon to 
make any investigation of Mr. Morris before 
that staggeringly important and responsible 
job was given to him, and the reply I re- 
ceived was that without specifically looking 
the matter up, he was sure such a request 
Was made. 

When I told the spokesman that I had 


officia) answer, he said he would contact the 
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Attorney General and give me an answer be- 
fore broadcast time tonight. 

No answer has been forthcoming, and there 
has been no answer to a congressional letter 
of mquiry, along the same line, sent to the 
Attorney General 2 weeks ago. 

Draw your own conclusions. There, how- 
ever, is the story of the great clean-up chief, 
who, all alone and with no checks, has been 
given authority to clean up graft and cor- 
ruption and have access to every secret in 
the United States Government. How do you 
like it? 





Operation of Locks and Dams on the 
Kentucky River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therein a joint statement made 
by J. Everett Bach, member of the house 
of representatives, Frankfort, Ky.; Car- 
son Hibbits, field representative, district 
30, United Mine Workers of America, 
Pikesville, Ky.; and Carl D. Perkins, 
Member of Congress, before the Civil 
Functions Subcommittee o* the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 29, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
we are glad to join with the many thousands 
of persons in our State who are vigorously 
protesting the closing and abandonment of 
the Kentucky River locks and dams, as has 
been proposed by the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers. An expenditure of $177,500 will be 
required in fiscal year 1953 to operate and 
maintain the locks. 

By public notice issued by district engineer 
at Louisville, Ky., under date of December 
13, 1951, local interests were advised to show 
cause why maintenance of the locks should 
not be discontinued after June 1952. The 
local interests at the time were advised to 
submit their estimate of benefits to be 
realized including estimated savings and 
transportation costs of coal and other com- 
modities. Local interests complied with 
this notice and set forth their reasons for 
keeping locks Nos. 8 through 14 open, and 
not discontinued. 

On January 8, 1952, the following letter 
was written to the Army engineers, which is 
in words and figures as follows: 

“Brig. Gen. C. H. CHORPENING, 
“Assistant Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Dear GENERAL CHORPENING: I have re- 
ceived information from my district which 
leads me to believe that the locks and dams 
system on the river (locks 8 through 14) 
should not be abandoned but should be 
maintained by the Government in the fu- 
ture. The information I have received is as 
follows: 

“*The construction of roads recently com- 
pleted by the Kentucky department of high- 
ways into the northwestern part of Perry and 
the contiguous part of Breathitt County, toe 
gether with several other matters of perhaps 
lesser importance, have changed the entirz 
economic position of the Kentucky River 
with respect to the entire future of the com- 
monwealth. Relief for the deteriorating 
economic position of the coal industry and 
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the deficiency of southeastern Kentucky, 
particularly the upper Kentucky River Val- 
ley are inextricably bound up with the Ken- 
tucky River, its navigation system and its 
potentialities in the way of furnishing a 
permanent water supply to the mountainous 
areas so that industry may be attracted to 
this now economic desert—that is deluged 
on unpredictable occasions by brief storms 
of characteristic coal industry prosperity.’ 

“I have further received information that 
contracts with the Eastern Kentucky Elec- 
trical Association to supply their coal needs 
for their new plant on the Kentucky River 
at Ford, Ky., have been agreed to; that plans 
are now underway and contracts entered into 
for the building of the proper loading facili- 
ties at Beattyville, Ky., to barge coal down 
the Kentucky River; also that tipples at 
Beattyville are now under constr. ction and 
that contracts have been entered into with 
the Falls City Boat Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
for the transportation of the coal by barge; 
that coal within the next few months will be 
shipped down the Kentucky River at the rate 
of 5,000 tons per month. 

“With this development under way, I 
would like to receive your comment as to 
whether you will recommend to the Appro- 
priations Committee that these locks be 
maintained by the Government in the fu- 
ture. It is my sincere and candid opinion 
that these locks should be maintained in or- 
der that eastern Kentucky may be further 
developed and that our coal may be barged 
down the river at a reduced rate to new 
markets. 

“Appreciate hearing from you. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Cart D. PERKINS, 
“Member of Congress.” 

On January 16, 1952, the following letter 
was received from General Chorpening: 
“Hon. Cart D. PERKINS, 

“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Mr. PERKINS: Further reference is 
made to your letter of January 8, 1952, pre- 
senting information in support of continued 
operation and maintenance of locks and 
dams Nos, 8 through 14 on the Kentucky 
River. 

“Every consideration is being given to the 
continued operation and maintenance of the 
navigation structures on the upper Ken- 
tucky River. In accordance with the recome- 
mendations of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations these locks and dams Will con- 
tinue to be operated and maintained for 
the remainder of this fiscal year in order to 
give prospective shippers an opportunity to 
actually develop comrmerce on this upper 
reach of the waterway. 

“An expenditure of $177,500 would be re- 
quired in the fiscal year 1953 to operate and 
maintain the locks, dams, and channel, and 
total benefits equal to or exceeding this ex- 
penditure should accrue from use of this 
reach cof waterway by commerce and naviga- 
tion. By public notice issued by our district 
engineer at Louisville, Ky., under date of De- 
cember 13, 1951, local interests were advised 
of the foregoing and urged to submit their 
estimate of benefits to be realized, includ- 
ing estimated savings in transportation 
costs on such tonnages, by commodities, as 
local interests are in a position to guarantee 
will move through each lock on the section 
of Kentucky River in question. 

“In order that the district engineers, Ohio 
River Division, may have before them for 
consideration the informaticn contained in 
your letter, I have taken the liberty of bring- 
ing it to their attention. I may assure you 
that if the reported prospective benefits from 
the use of these navigation structures by 
commerce and navigation are found to be 
reasonably assured and sufficient to justify 
the cost of operation and maintenance favor- 


able consideration will be given to their con- 
tinued operation in the fiscal year 1953. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“C. H. CHORPENING, 
“Brigadier General, Uniter States 
Army, Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works.” 

A hearing was conducted by the district 
engineer, and on the 20th of February we re- 
ceived notice that the locks would be main- 
tained through June 30, 1953, for the purpose 
of giving the Hazard coal operators and other 
interests an opportunity to carry out their 
plans for the development of traffic on the 
Kentucky River. 

The Keutucky River is formed by the junc- 
tion of its North and Middle Forks about 4 
miles east of Beattyville. The South Fork 
joins the Kentucky River at Beattyville. The 
three forks have their sources near the Vir- 
ginia line in the mountains which divide the 
watersheds of the Cumberland and Kentucky 
Rivers, from whence they flow north and 
northwesterly to the main stream. From 
Beattyville the river flows in a northwesterly 
direction to join the Ohio River at Carroll- 
ton, Ky. 

From 1839 up until 1917, 14 locks were con- 
structed on the Kentucky River. All locks 
are hand operated, and from personal ob- 
servations single lockages require approxi- 
mately 15 minutes and double lockages 30 
minutes or more. 

The entire upper Kentucky River Valley 
Basin possesses some of the best coal in the 
world. The main navigable depth in the 
Kentucky River from the mouth to Beatty- 
ville, Ky., a distance of approximately 254 
miles, is 6 feet. The available channel width 
is approximately 100 feet. Gasoline, sand, 
and gravel and fluorspar are the principle 
items of commerce that can be transported 
commercially on the Kentucky River. 

The Hazard coal operators since 1948 have 
only been working their mines approximately 
3 days a week. This coal field, although one 
of the best in the Nation, which has a supply 
that will last for many generations, is severe- 
ly handicapped from the standpoint of mar- 
keting coal by an unfavorable freight rate. 

The movement of coal from Beattyville 
down the Kentucky River will commence at 
an early date. Reliable information has been 
received that the barging of coal will take 
place within the next 60 days. 

The undersigned, J. Everett Bach, a mem- 
ber of the general assembly from the Brea- 
thitt-Lee district, introduced a resolution in 
the house of representatives, Frankfort, 
Ky., calling upon Congress to continue to 
maintain and operate certain improvements 
in the Kentucky River, which in our judg- 
ment, clearly expresses the true facts inso- 
far as the Hazard coal operators have made 
plans to use these locks on the Kentucky 
River (we mean locks Nos. 8 through 14). 
This resolution passed both houses of the 
General Assembly of Kentucky by unanimous 
vote. We feel that this resolution clearly 
expresses the wishes and desires of all Ken- 
tuckians that these locks be maintained and 
operated in the future by our Government, 
not just for 1 year at a time, but for many 
years to come. 

The resolution is in words and figures as 
follows: 


“JoINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS 
To CONTINUE TO MAINTAIN AND OPERATE 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE KENTUCKY 
RIVER 


“Whereas the United States Corps of En- 
gineers has given notice that locks and dams 
8 through 14 on the Kentucky River will no 
longer be operated and maintained by that 
division after June 30, 1952, unless the re- 
ported prospective benefits from the use of 
those navigation structures by commerce and 
navigation are reasonably assured and suf- 
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ficient to justify the cost of operation and 
maintenance thereof; and 

“Whereas the Kentucky River Collieries Co. 
has leased 5,000 acres of coal land, made con- 
tracts for the mining thereof, started con- 
struction work on a barge loading tipple at 
Beattyville, Ky., and executed contracts for 
barge service, all of which represents an in- 
vestment of more than $500,000; and 

“Whereas the Falls City Boat Works of 
Louisville, Ky., has purchased two tugs and 
ordered six special barges to fulfill its obliga- 
tions under the contract with the Kentucky 
River Collieries Co., representing an invest- 
ment of approximately $70,000; and 

“Whereas numerous other commercial en- 
terprises are in the planning stages all of 
which, together with the indicated opera- 
tions of the Kentucky River Collieries Co. 
and the Falls City Boat Works, depend al- 
most completely upon the continued main- 
tenance and operation of locks and dams 8 
through 14 on the Kentucky River; and 

“Whereas the abandonment of the com- 
mercial enterprises set out herein would have 
@ most depressing effect upon the present 
and contemplated economy of the Upper 
Kentucky River Valley: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
is hereby requested to continue the mainte- 
mance and operation of locks and dams Nos. 
8 through 14 on the Kentucky River. 

“That the clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives is directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to each Member of Congress from 
Kentucky and to the Clerks of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States.” 

In times like these we should commence to 
look ahead and avoid a heavy concentration 
of coal mining in a few of the most accessible 
areas that will accelerate their exhaustion 
and later require a wholesale shift to new 
coal deposits. National welfare requires that 
coal mining must be balanced among the 
rural coal regions to permit a long-range 
stabilized production. It is highly important 
that these rich coal deposits in the upper 
basin of the Kentucky hiver be developed 
from this viewpoint. 

Throughout our history the Federal Gov- 
ernment has .aken the chief responsibility 
for the construction of waterways within 
the country. Our experience confirms the 
point of view that if the Federal Government 
did not undertake these great internal im- 
provements, their great benefits would not be 
available to the public. 

Up through 1948 it has been estimated that 
the Federal Government has invested more 
than $3,000,000,000 in construction work 
and maintenance on the river and harbors in 
the country. Slightly more than half the 
amount spent for construction has been on 
the Mississippi system and its tributaries, of 
which the Ohio River is a very important 
segment. 

In this day and time, nothing is more 
basically unsound in the functioning of the 
American economic system than the periodic 
shifts of great industries to new locations 
because of excessive rates of short-term use of 
limited natural resources. Inasmuch as the 
entire upper Kentucky River Valley has the 
potential, a careful reexamination of the 
fundamentals that will affect the future of 
this area with its rich resources in coal 
should be made before the proposed plans 
are implemented—we mean insofar as the 
closing of the locks after June 30, 1953. 

Then, again, without a system of locks to 
make the river navigable in the future, use 
of the river for navigation will be destroyed 
and with it the rich coal deposits in the upper 
part of the river valley doomed to non-use. 

It is inevitable that these coal deposits in 
the upper Kentucky River Valley Basin will 
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become increasingly important and that they 
will eventually be needed by the country. 
When this day arrives—and considering the 
terrible situation that confronts the peoples 
of the world, that day may not be too far 
distant—the proposed high dam without 
locks will constitute a severe hindrance to 
this development and would perpetuate eco- 
nomic dormancy for an additional prolonged 
time. 

Naturally, the people in the upper Ken- 
tucky River Valley feel—and, we think, right- 
fully so—that if navigation is obstructed on 
the Kentucky River the door will be closed 
to many industries that in all probability 
may come to the upper sections of this valley. 

With these thoughts in mind, we respect- 
fully request that the existing river trans- 
portation system be maintained until such 
time as more complete information can be 
given on the long-range economic welfare 
of inhabitants of this section. In all proba- 
bility it will take several years for a con- 
siderable quantity of coal to move down the 
river from Iccks 14 through 8. But during 
the last year, we understand that contracts 
have been entered into with the Eastern 
Kentucky Rural Electrical Association to 
supply their coal needs on the Kentucky 
River at Ford, Ky. We also understand that 
proper loading and unloading facilities are 
being constructed at Beattyville, Ky. The 
chances are that coal at the rate of 5,000 tons 
per month will be moving down the river 
through these locks by June 1. 

Since this is the commencement, we feel 
that within a few years many times this 
much coal will be moved through the locks 
in question. You are assured of our sincere 
interest in this subject and we will be most 
grateful for any favorable action which may 
be taken to protect navigation on the Ken- 
tucky River, and to prevent the obstruction 
of any part of the stream that is now navi- 
gable. We also recognize the great need for 
flood control in the Kentucky River Valley 
Basin and we hope that something can be 
done to give the people relief throughout 
the entire valley at the earliest possible date. 
Respectfully submitted. 

J. EvERETT Bacu, 

Member of House of Representatives, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

CaRSON HIBSBITTS, 

Field Representative, District 30, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
Pikeville, Ky 

Cari D. PERKINS, 
Member of Congress. 





National Voter’s Participation Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and statement: 


ASSEMBLY, CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
January 29, 1952. 
Hon. Donatp L. Jackson, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Don: I had a communication 
from David Glasser concerning the national 
voters’ participation plan during the month 
of August of last year. I studied the plan 
and wrote him a letter from which I quote: 

“I personally would be very much in fa- 
vor of your plan, because, first, the purposes 
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for which the moneys would be dedicated, 
and, secondly, because of what I would be- 
lieve to be of tremendous assistance in 
urging all of the voters to a participation in 
the elections, and third, because no one, 
whether or not @ participant, would be de- 
nied the right to vote.” 

I believe it would be of definite value to 
start men in high places to know of and be 
thinking of this plan, and I further believe 
that anything that can be done to inspire 
voters to participate in our elections is fun- 
damentally sound and should be encour- 
aged. 

CHARLES W. LYON, 
Member, California Legislature. 


NATIONAL VOTERS’ PARTICIPATION PLAN 
(Original proposal by David Glasser, Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) 

Objective: To promote the general welfare 
by greater participation of voters in national 
elections. 

Proceedure: 

(A) At time of voting at national elections 
each voter shall have the privilege of pur- 
chasing voluntarily one or two participa- 
tion coupons at 50 cents each. This pur- 
chase can be made only once every 2 years 
at the place of voting. No one can procure 
more than two coupons for the total sum of 
$1. The first coupon is for bonus participa- 
tion the first year. The second coupon is for 
bonus participation the second year. This 
procedure shall in no way interfere with the 
voter's right and privilege of voting. 

(B) All proceeds so derived shall be pooled 
together and divided into two equal parts, 
each part to be distributed once a year, in the 
next two succeeding years. 

(C) The distribution is to be as follows: 

1. Fifty percent of net proceeds for medi- 
cal research—cancer, heart, polio, MD, and 
other medical research programs. A special 
committee composed of doctors and laymen 
will supervise the distribution of these funds. 

2. Fifty percent of net proceeds to be dis- 
tributed among holders of participation 
coupons. 

This is to be accomplished by drawing of 
lots and the bonus awards distributed as fol- 
lows: 

The country is to be divided into 10 re- 
gions, each of approximately the same num- 
ber of eligible voters. 

The bonus awards are: 20 awards of $25,000 
each (2 to a region); 100 awards of $10,000 
each (10 each to a region): 300 awards of 
$5,000 each (30 each to a region); 400 awards 
of @2,500 each (40 each to a region); 3,000 
awards of $1,000 each (300 each to a region); 
5,000 awards of $50° each (500 each to a re- 
gion); 5,000 awards of $300 each (500 each to 
a region); 20,000 awards of $100 each (2,000 
each to a region); 100,000 awards of $50 each 
(10,000 each to a region); total (133,820 
awards), $18,000,009. 

Regulecr income tax to be paid on all bonus 
awards of $500 or more. Any part of bonus 
designated to charity shall not be considered 
as income. 

Participation coupons are not transferable. 
In case of death, bonus awards will be paid 
to legal heirs. 

All figures are based on 100,000,000 eligible 
voters, and 80,000,000 who will actually vote. 
Figures will fluctuate depending on voter's 
participation. 

(Note.—Approximately 5 percent of the 
gross to be deducted for expenses: Printing, 
handling, and administration.) 

Advantages of plan: General welfare to be 
promoted: (A) By the greatest possible num- 
ber of citizens taking an active interest in 
our elective system; (B) by providing part 
of the receipts for medical research. 

Simplicity of plan: (A) participation by 
voters Only once in 2 years; (B) participation 
Only at place of voting; (C) total involved 
not more than $1; (4) distribution once a 
year; (E) participants are all on equal basis, 
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You can vote without participating. 
You cannot participate without voting. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RELATIVE TO NATIONAL 
VOTERS’ PARTICIPATION PLAN 

Is this gambling? No. This is an invest- 
ment. 

Here are the reasons why: 

Gambling involves an element of chance. 
A chance of winning and a chance of losing. 
Under the participation plan, no one loses. 
Everybody wins, 150,000,000 Americans win: 
(a) By the greatest possible number of citi- 
zens taking an active interest in our elective 
system, a win for democracy; (b) by pro- 
viding large funds for medical research, 
thereby benefiting every man, woman, and 
child in the United States; (c) by receiving 
an opportunity to share in a bonus to be 
awarded every year to approximately 135,000 
holders of participation coupons. 

In all, an investment in democracy and 
general public welfare. 

Is it a lottery? If it is considered such, 
what are the objectionable elements of a 
lottery? In some countries, where lotteries 
are permitted, vendors stand on street cor- 
ners and offer lottery tickets for saie. Many 
people save their pennies to buy these tickets 
for one can purchase as many tickets as he 
wishes. This goes on every day and there 
a@.> many drawings. Under the participation 
pian all these objections are removed be- 
cause: (a) Participation by voters only once 
in 2 years; (b) participation only at place 
of voting; (c) total involved not more than 
$1; (d) distribution once a year; (e) every 
voter is on an equal basis. 

Is it illegal? Some laws will have to be 
amended. The present antilottery laws have 
been instituted by the Federal Government 
and by certain States. These can easily be 
amended by adding: “except when operated 
by the Government of the United States as 
outlined in the national voter's participation 
plan.” 





A Review of Experiments Throughout the 


World in the Underground Gasification 
of Coal—Part I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include part 
I of an address by Dr. Milton H. Fies, 
Birmingham, Ala., entitled “A Review of 
the Experiments Throughout the World 
in the Underground Gasification of 
Coal,” delivered by Dr. Fies at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
New York City, in February this year. 

Dr. Fies is one of the world’s outstand- 
ing scientists in the field of underground 
coal gasification. I commend his ad- 
dress to the Congress: 

A REVIEW OF THE EXPERIMENTS THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD IN THE UNDERGROUND GASIFICA- 
TION OF COAL 

(By Milton H. Fies*) 

The recovery of the energy, which is in- 
herent in coal beds throughout the world, 
has been obtained through the years by 
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methods which today may be justly regarded 
as primitive. While the techniques of coal 
mining through the application of machines 
and the enhancement of information and 
skills have advanced to an extraordinary 
extent, particularly during the past 20 years, 
nevertheless the underlying means is essen- 
tially the same as when man first began to 
mine coal. Despite this progress in the man- 
ner of coal mining, it continues today as a 
hazardous, toilsome, grimy task. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood concerning the 
foregoing statement. It is my opinion that 
coal mining per se has advanced at a greater 
and more rapid stride in the past 25 years 
than the mining of any other mineral, but 
the basic method is fundamentally the same 
as it was the first day a miner took a pick 
into his hands many centuries ago. 

This situation presents a challenge to min- 
ing engineers everywhere, from which only 
the weak, short-sighted, and selfish falter 
and cringe. The progress of mankind is due 
in the main to the fact that some men 
through the ages did not become timid be- 
cause a task appeared difficult. 

In addition to the humanitarian aspects 
of the problem, there are many others which 
demand consideration at this time of rapid 
technological development. There are prob- 
lems of fuel conservation, particularly the 
exploitation of inferior seams which may not 
be suitable for mining by conventional 
methods. There is also the need for reduc- 
ing the cost and improving the convenience 
of delivered energy. This is fundamental for 
the reason that man’s material progress can 
be measured in terms of the amount of fuel 
he consumes. 

The world demand for ever-increasing sup- 
plies of oil and of chemicals which may be 
derived therefrom introduces special prob- 
lems which are so complex and are subject 
to so many differences of expert opinion that 
I would not attempt to crystallize them 
here. I wish, however, to make four observa- 
tions which I believe are generally acknowl- 
edged: 

1. The world’s proven reserves of coal are 
so enormously greater than those of petro- 
leum that there can be little doubt that, 
even allowing for probable future discov- 
eries of oil, coal will be available long after 
natural oil is exhausted. 

2. The reserves of undiscovered oil are much 
greater outside the United States and the 
western European countries than within their 
borders. 

3. Many countries, including some of the 
greatest in Europe and Asia, have substantial 
reserves of coal but relatively little or no 
proven reserves of petroleum or natural gas. 
(See table 1.) 

4. Many scientists believe that the under- 
ground gasification of coal may eventually 
be a means of producing a low-cost synthesis 
gas for the synthesis of hydrocarbons. This 
will reduce the cost due to the fact that 
when coal is converted into liquid hydro- 
carbons, the cost of the gas is the major 
item of expenditure. 

It is therefore my conviction that eco- 
nomic underground gasification techniques 
may play a major part in helping to solve 
some of the problems of the world’s oil sup- 
ply eas well as providing the other benefits 
which heretofore have been mentioned. 

In the present review I am starting with 
the year 1947 because, apart from the early 
Russian experiments which have been well 
reviewed in previous papefs, this year saw the 
first field-scale trial of which published 
details are available. This trial, made at 
Gorgas, Ala., has been followed by con- 
tinuous programs of research in this coun- 
try, and by others in Belgium, Britain, France 
(French Morocco) and Italy. Each group of 
investigators has proceeded along lines dic- 
tated by its own interests, and so the sub- 
ject has been studied from a wide view- 
point. Each has had as its objective, the 
determination of the technical economic 


feasibility of the process of gasifying coal in 

place. Collaboration has been maintained 

between the teams during the course of the 
work, and much useful information has been 
exchanged. 

TaBLeE 1.—Tabulation of countries’ having 
substantial reserves of coal as indicated, 
but a negligible reserve of petroleum (less 
than 100,000,000 barrels), or none at all, 
and only a limited amount of natural gas 


ORIGINAL RESERVES 
[In 1,000 metric tons] 


Gr ictuicdscctenntinaniienieaniiniae 1, 011, 000, 000 
Pet ccithiladichictcdestabhetlabininaetmies 62, 143, 000 
IE iccten tities deithintminnianiedininions 16, 218, 000 
III siiseneuteintnnenineieenenntenaces 336, 274, 000 
CS 172, 200, 000 
SUNN ateineenasnemenmunmaiiniveningenan’ 80, 018, 000 
Cuschosiovakis........ccco<<<< 18, 950, 000 
IE scidieecmesaecmnsiacelinnisanian 10, 236, 000 
Union of South Africa_...... 205, 395, 000 
oc NE SN 53, 100, 000 
ahaa ada larch ite i 2, 116, 000 
A ciitadthastianieninnininaticiin aaa 97, 426, 000 


+United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, Paper No. 2— 
World Sources and Consumption of Energy 
by Dr. Louis C. McCabe, Chief, Fuels and 
Explosives Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Prior to this meeting, representatives of 
each of these countries have met for the 
first time in the United States to discuss the 
work in greater detail and to plan future 
course of action. I am privileged to mark 
this historic occasion by presenting this 
brief account of some aspects of these very 
extensive experiments, together with some 
personal conclusions and opinions. 


2. HISTORICAL 


Experimentation in the underground gasi- 
fication of coal started in Russia in about 
1932 and continued in that country until the 
outbreak of war. This phase of the work 
appears to have achieved success, and sev- 
eral industrial installations were planned or 
installed to operate along the lines which 
had been developed. There is some evidence 
that since the war the Russian work has been 
continued, but specific information is scarce. 

Although the outside world had little or 
no direct contact with these original experi- 
ments, the published results attracted con- 
siderable attention, and the need for first- 
hand information soon began to be recog- 
nized. In 1944 active inverest in Belgium 
led to the formation of a Cooperative So- 
ciety (Socogaz) subsidized by the Belgian 
Government to investigate the subject. 
Arrangements for experimental work were 
also going ahead in the United States of 
America and the year 1947 saw not only the 
first of the joint experiments by the Bureau 
of Mines and the Alabama Power Co. at 
Gorgas, but also two experiments organized 
by Socogaz and undertaken in the brown 
coal deposits at Valderno and Terni in Italy. 
The following year Socogaz made an experi- 
ment at the Belgian mine of Bois-la-Dame 
near Liege. 

The possible application of underground 
gasification in French mines was studied in 
1947, and in the following year the “Char- 
bonnages de France” entered into an agree- 
ment with Socogaz whereby the experiments 
at Bois-la-Dame were made jointly. A sim- 
ilar agreement was subsequently drawn up 
by an organization representing coal mining 
interests in Poland. The supervision of the 
expeiiments was entrusted to a tripartite 
committee, the executive side to Socogaz, 
and under these conditions a further experi- 
ment was made in Belgium between Novem- 
ber 1949 and September 1950, 

At Djerada in French Morcocco a first exe 
periment in 1949, which was interrupted pre- 
maturely, was followed by a second under the 
auspices of the Charbonnages de France 
which lasted for about 5 months during late 
1950 and early 1951. 
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In Britain a committee appointed shortly 
after the war by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power recommended the undertaking of ex- 
perimental work. There followed a period 
during which necessary surveys and studies 
were made, and by the latter part of 1949, 
experiments were started near Chesterfield 
in Derbyshire. The scope of the work is now 
being increased, and preparations for addi- 
tional experiments on a second site near 
Bayton in Worcestershire are nearing com- 
pletion. 

3. RUSSIAN EXPERIMENTS 


Early trials in which underground cham- 
bers were filled with broken coal prior to 
ignition soon gave way to other systems in 
whic’ the coal is burnt in situ. Although 
me**ods used in these later trials are not 
in all instances known in detail, their main 
features have been described and broadly 
speaking all subsequent experimentation, re- 
viewed in this paper, stems from this work. 

The known information on the Russian 
trials has been adequately reviewed else- 
where, and it is proposed only to make a 
brief reference to it in this paper. 

The most successful project seems to have 
been that of Gorlovka where an inferior seam 
with a dip of 70° to 75° was gasified 
by the procedure now generally re- 
ferred to as the “stream” method. This 
method involved the construction of two or 
more parallel galleries following the dip of 
the seam at a distance of about 100 feet, 
joined at a depth of about 300 feet by a fire 
gallery lying in the direction of the strike. 
Thus rectangular panels were isolated con- 
taining several thousand tons of coal. A 
fire was lit in the fire gallery and the coal 
panel burnt from the lower end toward the 
surface by passing air, or air enriched with 
oxygen, into one or more of the inclined 
galleries and withdrawing the product gas 
from others. This installation continued to 
produce combustible gas of quality varying 
with the procedure adopted, but averaging 
about 100.B. t. u. per cubic foot for a period 
of about 18 months continuously except for 
an interruption of 3 months for repairs. 

This experiment undertaken in 1935 and 
onward, is well authenticated and repre- 
sents the first positive evidence of the general 
feasibility of underground gasification. 
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HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
part II of an address by Dr. Milton EH. 
Fies at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, New York City, February 
1952. 

In this part of his speech Dr. Fies re- 
views experiments which have been con- 
ducted in the United States in the under- 
ground gasification of coal. 

These experiments are of the utmost 
significance to our Nation, in view of the 
fact that they are charting the course to- 
ward the objective of economic use of our 
unworkable thin coal seams which con- 
stitute one-third of our total coal re- 
serves. 
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Our country is particularly rich in coal 
reserves. 

If these otherwise unusable thin coal 
seams can be economically converted 
into commercial gases and synthetic gas- 
oline, the natural wealth of America will 
be greatly increased, and the life’s span 
of our machine civilization, dependent 
upon gas and oil, will be materially ex- 
tended. 


Experiments in this country on the 
underground gasification of coal Lave 
been conducted principally at Gorgas, in 
my home county in Alabama, and in 
Hume, Mo. 


Part II of Dr. Fies’ address follows: 
4. THE EXPERIMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States Bureau of Mines and 
the Alabama Power Co. have, up to the pres- 
ent time, cooperated in the three field-scale 
experiments at Gorgas, Ala. 

At Hume, Mo., under the sponsorship of 
the Sinclair Coal Co. and the Missouri School 
of Mines, represented by Mr. T. C. Cheasley 
and Dr. J. D. Forrester, respectively, a series 
of field-scale experiments have been con- 
ducted. Elsewhere in the United States, pri- 
vate industry has conducted three or four 
additional fleld-scale experiments. 


A. First Gorgas experiment 


This experiment’ was performed on the 
property of the Alabama Power Co. at Gorgas, 
Ala., in 1946-47 under a cooperative agree- 
ment between the Bureau of Mines and the 
company. A portion of a Pratt coal bed 
occurring in a hilltop under 30 feet of cover 
was segregated from the main body of the 
coal bed and a U-shaped passage was pre- 
pared by normal mining procedures as is 
shown in figure 1. The necessary piping was 
sealed into concrete stoppings in such a 
way that the direction of flow through the 
system could be changed at will, and a 


blower capable of delivering 7,000 cubic feet 
per iainute of air at 2 p. s. i. g. and a 125- 
horsepower steam boiler were installed. 

A prepared fuel bed of broken coal was 
ignited at one end of the crosscut and the 


fire was blasted with air. The blast direc- 
tion was periodically reversed in order to 
localize combustion in the cross entry, and 
to avoid excessive temperatures at the por- 
tals. The system was operated for 50 days. 
For the greater part, an air blast was used; 
but oxygen-air, oxygen-air-steam, and oxy- 
gen-steam blasts were used for relatively 
short periods. Gas having a heating value 
in the range 35 to 68 British thermal units 
per cubic foot and averaging 47 British ther- 
mal units per cubic foot was produced with 
the air blast. Gases, having heating values 
of 50, 110, and 135 British thermal units per 
cubic foot, were produced with oxygen-air, 
oxygen-air-steam, and oxygen-steam blasts 
respectively. The products obtained using 
oxygen were not indicative of the best pos- 
sible performance as the supply of oxygen 
was limited and the tests were of short 
duration. 

During the experiment, high temperatures 
were recorded along the entire length of the 
entries. Gas samples, taken from small bore- 
holes drilled into the entries, showed that 
the major oxygen usage occurred relatively 
near the inlets. In general, better quality 
gas was obtained midway of the channel 
than at the outlet. 

The pressure required to force a given 
quantity of air through the underground 
system increased rapidly for the first 12 days 
but remained constant after that time. The 


1Dowd, James J.; Elder, James L.; Capp, 
J. P.; and Cohen, Paul, Experiment in Un- 
derground Gasification of Coal, Gorgas, Ala.; 
Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations 
4164, 1947, 62 pp. 


increase in pressure was apparently caused 
by the action of the roof rock which softened 
and swelled to fill most of the original en- 
tries and the spaces from which coal had 
been consumed. 

Following the 50-day operating period, the 
system was cooled by injecting steam and 
water and excluding air. Headings were 
then driven into and through the gasifica- 
tion area in order to study the effect of the 
fire. It was found that from 5 to 10 feet of 
coal had been consumed from the walls of 
the pillar. Several feet had been burned 
from the outer walls of the entries which 
had been originally protected by bags of clay. 
In addition to the coal completely consumed 
a layer of coke ranging from 1 foot to 9 feet 
thick was found along the combustion faces. 
The entries and the space left after con- 
sumption of coal in place had been almost 
completely filled with clinkered roof rock. 
Under the action of heat, the roof rock had 
softened and swelled, almost entirely filling 
the voids underground. Above this fused 
rock a layer of baked and cracked material 
occurred. After driving the headings tests 
were made to determine the channels fol- 
lowed by the air or gas. It was found that a 
large portion of the blast was forced between 
the rock-coke interface and among the fis- 
sures in the coke which had been formed. 
From this it was concluded that the action 
of the roof rock in filling large voids was 
favorable to the gasification process inas- 
much as this tended to enforce intimate con- 
tact between the reactants. 


B. Laboratory experimentation at 
Morgantown 


Following the first experiment at Gorgas, 
laboratory studies were made at the Morgan- 
town Station of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in order to learn more about the 
reactions between air and incandescent car- 
bonaceous faces, and also to determine the 
effects of changes in various operating varia- 
bles An insulated, flat bed, rectangular re- 
tort was constructed to simulate a coal bed 
in place. 

The retort was charged with a medium 
volatile, strongly coking coal, mixed with 10 
percent of its weight of coke. A blast chan- 
nel, patterned in U shape, similar to the 
method employed in the first experiment at 
Gorgas, was provided in the coal bed. Pert- 
odic reversals of the air blast were employed 
and the input air preheated by passing 
through a brick-filled regenerator which had 
recovered sensible heat from the product 
gases discharged during the previous cycle. 
The preheat temperatures varied from 800° 
to 1,200° Fahrenheit. 

The coal was ignited either in the center 
or at both ends of the channel. Regardless 
of the point of ignition, the highest temper- 
atures recorded in the early phases of each 
of the experiments were at the ends of the 
channel. As the coal adjacent to the chan- 
nel became carbonized, temperatures in- 
creased everywhere in the path of the blast. 
In the early phases, the heating value of the 
gas was provided in large part by volatile 
products of coal carbonization—hydrogen 
and methane. After the entire channel be- 
came lined with incandescent coke, increased 
percentages of carbon monoxide were formed. 
At the same time the percentages of hydro- 
gen and methane decreased, due to the de- 
clining rates of carbonization of fresh coal. 
Usually the production of combustible gas 
comprised the largest part of the operatinz 
period which was limited only by the quan- 
tity of coal available or failure of the experi- 
mental unit. 

The chief variable in the various experi- 
ments was the rate of air blasting. Increased 


?Synthetic Liquid Fuels, 1948 Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior. Bureau 
of Mines Report of Investigations 4456, Jan- 
uary 1949, pp. 44-47. 
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rates of air input resulted in more efficient 
operation, up to the limits imposed by the 
equipment. Changes in the length of chan- 
nel and in the coal bed had little apparent 
effect upon gas quality. The use of regenera- 
tors permitted return of much of the sensi- 
ble heat of the gas to the retort, thus de- 
creasing heat losses from the system and 
furthering the production of combustible 
gases. 

The heating values of the gas produced 
during the periods of gasification of hot coke 
varied from 100 to 120 British thermal units 
per cubic foot. At the same time, the carbon 
monoxide content varied between 15 and 21 
percent. All product gas was oxygen-free and 
represented normal products of the reaction 
between air and partly carbonized coal at 
elevated temperatures. 


C. The second experiment at Gorgas 


In this experiment,’ it was decided to use 
the straight fire gallery from the coal bed 
connecting the inlet and outlet to gasify the 
coal thus exposed along its face and to ad- 
vance combustion face over considerable area 
of the bed by the construction of new inlets 
and outlets off the line of the original passage 
as needed. A successful application of this 
stream-method installation depended upon 
reaction of the overlying strata similar to 
that experienced in the first experiment, to 
enforce contact between the reactants. 

The chief purposes of the experiment were 
to determine the quantity of coal that could 
be gasified from an intitial combustion zone; 
the quantity and quality of the product gases 
generated; to obtain information regarding 
the action of heat on the overlying strata; 
and to develop fundamental technical and 
economic information with regard to the 
choice of plant sites, installation, and op- 
erating procedures. 

. . * . . 


Operation of the experiment began on 
March 18, 1949, when a thermite bomb was 
dropped down bore hole I into a prepared 
fuel bed and a direction of flow was from 
bore hole I to II. During the first 10 days’ 
operation the air flow was gradually in- 
creased to a maximum of 5,300 cubic feet 
per minute, the carbon-dioxide content of 
the product gases reached a maximum of 
11.4 percent and then decreased to 5.5 per- 
cent. The oxygen content reached a mini« 
mum of 5.8 percent and later increased to 
12.7 percent. The temperature of the efflue 
ent gases at bore hole II increased with time. 

After 10 days’ operation it was decided to 
reverse the flow through the system in order 
to increase the effective temperature level 
underground. Using the effluent gas tem- 
perature as a criterion flow, reversals were 
made periodically and operation was Con- 
tinued until June 21 in this manner. The 
calorific value of the gases remained low, 
and the energy of the coal was obtained pri- 
marily as sensible and latent heat. A total 
of 877 tons of moisture- and ash-free coal 
were consumed. The high oxygen content of 
the gases indicated poor contact between the 
reactants. 

In an effort to improve contact between 
the reactants, holes were drilled along the 
line of the entry and sand was fluidized with 
air and pumped underground. This prac- 
tice was continued from June 21 until Oc- 
tober 5. These figures indicate an improve- 
ment in contact as there is an increase in 
the carbon-dioxide content, a decrease in 
oxygen content, and a marked increase in 
the rate of coal consumption. During this 
period, 1,564 tons of moisture- and ash-free 
coal were burned. 


*Elder, James L.; Fies, M. H.; Graham, 
Hugh G.; Montgomery, R. C.; Schmidt, L.D., 
and Wilkins, E. T., The Second Underground 
Gasification Experiment at Gorgas, Ala., 
Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations 
4808, October 1951, 72 pp. 
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It was noted that the temperature of the 
effluent gases increased continually through- 
out each cycle, and from October 5 until De- 
cember 22 long-cycle operation was em- 
ployed and maximum outlet temperatures 
were maintained. Gases often burned in 
the exit borehole and a flame cone appeared 
over the 20-inch discharge pipe. Gas tem- 
peratures averaged between 1,600 and 2,160 
degrees Fahrenheit after combustion started 
near and in the exit stack. Items 5 and 7 
of table 2 give the average operating results 
before combustion at the outlet started, and 
items 6 and 8 of the same table show the 
effect after combusion occurred. During this 
period there was an increase in the rate of 
coal consumption and some decrease in the 
percentage of the heat lost to the surround- 
ings; 1,347 tons of moisture- and ash-free 
coal were consumed during this interval. 

Fiuidized sand injection had improved 
contact between the reactants. Gas samples 
obtained from test holes near new reaction 
faces showed a producer gas was being made, 
but the analyses of the effluent gases at the 
outlets indicated unreacted oxygen was burn- 
ing the combustible components before they 
could be withdrawn from the system. A new 
borehole was drilled tangent to the reacting 
face and approximately 150 feet south of 
borehole II in order to determine the feasi- 
bility of this method of improving contact 
and at the same time increasing the area 
of utilization of the coal bed. With an air 
input rate of 5,800 c. f. m. at borehole II, a 
a producer gas having a calorific value of 90 
British thermal units per cubic foot was 
obtained at the new location for a period 
of 8 hours. Subsequently combustion of 
make gases in the new borehole and the 
resultant high temperatures caused slagging 
of the walls with plugging and destruction 
of the borehole. The experiment demon- 
strated that improved contact between air 
and the burning face would improve prod- 
uct quality and that the drilling of new 
inlets/outlets tangent to the reaction face 
did improve contact. 

A new borehole, VII, was drilled 75 feet due 
east of borehole II. In the period from De- 
cember 22, 1949, to June 5, 1950, the system 
between boreholes VII and III was prepared, 
and operation between boreholes I and II 
continued. The primary objective of the 
work during the interval was the concen- 
tration of the combustion zone near the mid- 
point of the path by the use of uniform length 
cycles. During the period, 2,088 tons of 
moisture- and ash-free coal were consumed, 

On June 5 the reaction zone had reached 
borehole VII, and operation between bore- 
holes VII and III was begun. Holes had 
been drilled along the lines of the entry 
between boreholes III and II, and sand was 
fluidized and pumped into these openings 
in order to improve contact between the 
reactants. With the flow from borehole III 
to VII, the product gas had an average cal- 
orific value of 108 B. t. u. per cubic foot, the 
oxygen content was negligible, and the heat- 
ing value was primarily due to the hydrogen 
plus carbon monoxide content. With the 
flow in the reverse direction the oxygen con- 
tent was negligible, but the heating value 
was much lower as the carbon dioxide con- 
tent of the product gases was increased. The 
increased heating value using VII as the out- 
let was attributed to the proximity of fresh, 
hot carbonaceous faces near the outlet act- 
ing as a reduction zone, and also to increase 
association of ground water underground. 
Borehole VII was at a low point in the sys- 
tem, and the water content of the gases was 
higher with the flow in this direction. 

The system between borehole VII and III 
was operated from June 5 until October 7, 
1950. The system deteriorated with time, 
but the combined use of a borehole, tangent 
to the combustion zone at the start and 
sand injection at points along the flow path, 
a higher operating level was maintained. 


The rate of coal consumption varied from 
23.3 to 46.5 tons per day, and the oxygen 
content of the product gases was greatly 
reduced. During the period of this cycle 
2,875 tons of moisture- and ash-free coal 
were consumed. 

This phase of the experiment, that is, dur- 
ing the period when gas having a heating 
value of 108 B. t. u. per cubic foot was made 
continuously when blowing between bore- 
holes III and VII, is in the author's opinion 
indicative of what can be accomplished regu- 
larly if the conditions required to maintain 
the contact between the air and burning face 
can be uniformly maintained. 

While the long cycle high outlet tempera- 
ture operations during the fall of 1949 were 
continuing, consideration was given to 
whether or not this gas being produced could 
be utilized in raising steam or in gas turbine 
operation; consequently during the fall of 
1950 two aircraft superchargers were in- 
stalled at borehole III. The turbine ends 
were connected in parallel to utilize the ef- 
fluent gases, and the compressor ends con- 
nected in series 10 the air manifold to in- 
ject additional air underground. 

During the operation of the turbines, the 
entire output of the underground system was 
put through them, and the discharge of the 
compressors throttled until an operating 
level was attained where the compressor dis- 
charge pressure was higher than that ex- 
isting in the air manifold which led to the 
mine. The flow from the turbo-supercharger 
units was then added to the main flow. Un- 
der these conditions, the input pressure on 
the a‘r supply averaged 17.5 p. s. i. g., and 
the discharge pressure 9.5 pounds. This 
represented an increase in pressure under- 
ground of about 8 p. s. i. g. and under these 
conditions the oxygen content of the effluent 
gas at the turbine discharge was negligible, 
and the temperature at this point averaged 
approximately 1,000° F. Since no attempt 
was made to utilize more than the sensible 
heat of the effluent gases the turbine dis- 
charge burned steadily on mixing with the 
atmosphere. Better operating conditions re- 
sulted from this procedure, and the quality 
of the product gas was improved. The in- 
creased pressure caused an increase in leak- 
age from the system and materially limited 
the available mass flow through the turbines. 
The test showed qualitatively that these gases 
could be used in a gas turbine. Operation 
at temperatures of 900° to 1,300° F. did not 
cause serious damage or solid build-up on 
the turbine blades. However, operation at 
temperatures of approximately 500° F. re- 
sulted in the deposition of tarry material on 
the blades and subsequent loss of efficiency. 

After the experiment with the gas turbines, 
the work was resumed in furthering the gasi- 
fication of coal in the section between bore- 
holes III and V. This doubled the length of 
underground passage and increased by four 
times the initial carbonaceous surface area 
available as compared to the section between 
boreholes I and II. Item 15 of table 2 sum- 
marizes the results which were obtained dur- 
ing this phase of the experiment. Oxygen 
was still present in the product, and the 
rate of coal consumption compared favorably 
with any obtained previously. The excep- 
tionally long cycle in one direction resulted 
in a large increase in the percentage of the 
heat of combustion of the coal consumed 
brought above ground. During this period, 
2,094 tons of moisture- and ash-free coal were 
burned. 

During the second experiment, which oper- 
ated continuously for a period of 2244 
months, a total of 10,500 tons of moisture- 
and ash-free coal were consumed, equivalent 
to approximately 2 acres of land adjacent to 
the original underground entries. Of the 
heat of combustion of the coal consumed 
from 40 to 92 percent was obtained above 
ground, and during the greatest part of the 
time this value ranged from 60 to 85 percent. 
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When this recovery figure is compared to the 
figure commonly prevalent in the recovery of 
coal, through underground mining methods, 
the results should be considered satisfactory, 
At times a combustible gas was produced. 
The need for improved control of contact be- 
tween the reactants was clearly demonstrat- 
ed and two methods of attaining control were 
used with partial success—the use of fluid- 
ized sand for filing voids underground and 
the drilling of boreholes tangent to the re- 
action zone. It was also found that the 
prolonged action of heat on overlying strata 
increased leakage from the system at Gorgas. 





A Review of Experiments Throughout the 
World in the Underground Gasification 
of Coal—Part Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include part III of an ad- 
dress by Dr. Milton H. Fies at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
New York City, February 1952: 


At the conclusion of operation in February 
1951, the site of the experiment was flooded 
with water and the fire extinguished with- 
out undue difficulty. 


D. Underground electrocarbonization and 
gasification of coal at Hume, Mo. 


A program of laboratory and flield-scale 
experimentation has been performed at the 
Missouri School of Mines and at Hume, Mo., 
directed toward the establishment of a gas 
passage through a coal bed by an electrical 
method." ?? 

This method of attack may be divided into 
three distinct parts: (1) Electro-linking; (2) 
electrocarbonization; (3) gasification. 

These are not completely separable, and 
one or more can be carried on simultane- 
ously. The electro-linking is a short dura- 
tion phase in which the electrodes are placed 
in solid coal (usually by means of bore-holes 
drilled to the coal), current passed between 
them, and a good electrical circuit is estab- 
lished through carbonization of a small 
cross sectional passage. This is followed by 
more extensive carbonization resulting in 
electrical heating forming fractured coke be- 
tween the electrodes. The primary objective 
of this first phase is the formation of a coke 
bed permeable to the passage of gas. Electro- 
carbonization, the second step, is one of 
longer duration of electrical heating, and 
the aim is to produce the volatile constitu- 
ents of coal above ground in the form of tar, 
light oil, and high calorific value gas, leaving 
the coke underground for recovery by other 
means. The third phase comprises any 
method whereby the coke is completely gasi- 
fied and the energy delivered above ground. 





1 Sarapuu, Erich, Underground Gasification 
(Electrocarbonization) Mining Academy 
Freiberg, Saxonia, 1945. Thesis. 

? Sarapuu, Erich, the Underground Electro- 
carbonization and Gasification of Mineral 
Fuels. University of Missouri, 1951. Dis- 
sertation. 

* Forrester, J. D. and Sarapuu, Erich, Proc- 
ess of Underground Electricarbonization 
Bulletin No. 78, University of Missouri, School 
of Mines and Metallurgy, 1952, pp. 84. 
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This electrolinking process, which is being 
developed, appears to be readily applicable to 
the process of underground gasification, par- 
ticularly with respect to site preparation and 
initiating operation. The cost of doing the 
preliminary work is much less than by con- 
ventional means of mining underground, 
such as was carried on in these first and sec- 
ond experiments at Gorgas. Further efforts 
are being made toward applying the meth- 
od in the recovery of crude oil from de- 
pleted oil fields, and in the treatment of oil 
shale deposits in the production of liquid 
hydrocarbons. 

The laboratory research dealt with (1) 
measurements of the electrical resistivity of 
coal, (2) the design of suitable electrodes for 
underground electrolinking of boreholes in a 
coal bed, (3) the quality of the gas produced 
by electrocarbonization, and (4) specific data 
to be applied to field-scale installations. 

The field-scale experimentation at Hume 
was on a small scale. Four boreholes ar- 
ranged in a straight line and spaced 30 feet 
center to center were successfully electro- 
linked in a coal bed. Electrodes were placed 
in the coal and a current was passed between 
pairs of electrodes. The maximum success- 
ful linking accomplished was 60 feet. After 
the boreholes were linked, electrocarboniza- 
tion was carried out and subsequently gasi- 
fication independent of the use of electrical 
energy and gasification in combination with 
the use of electrical energy was successfully 
performed. 

During the course of the work at Hume, 
estimates were made based on spacing of 
holes at greater distances, and the installa- 
tion or fuel cost of underground gasification 
is from $0.50 to 8: per ton of coal gasified, or 
approximately one-tenth that of the fuel in 
a conventional generator or retort. 

During this series of experiments at Hume, 
it was concluded that underground gasifica- 
tion units will differ from surface installa- 
tions with respect to the following: 

1. Puel bed. 

2. Fuel. 

3. Distribution of reaction zones. 

4. Cooling surfaces. 

5. Controllability of the process. 

It was estimated that the gasification of 
the walls of a channel through a coal bed will 
expose relatively small reaction areas and the 
capacity of a single unit will be small. 


E. The third or electro-linking experiment 
at Gorgas 


As this is written, this experiment is still 
in progress at Gorgas. A study of the work 
at Hume, indicated that the electro-linking 
of boreholes in a coal bed, if it could be 
achieved, would eventually result in de- 
creased costs of site preparation for under- 
ground gasification processes and also prepa- 
ration of a nearly perfect fuel bed for ini- 
tiating operation. This method of site prep- 
aration eliminated all underground labor 
and appeared to lend itself to maximum con- 
tact between reactants especially at the start. 

Consequently, the third experiment,‘ was 
planned using electro-linking as a method 
of connecting boreholes in the coal bed. The 
initial system used four boreholes located on 
a straight line and 67 feet between holes. It 
was contemplated to operate the midsection 
first, and when deterioration in product 
quality occurred to add the end sections 
maintaining the midsection as a combustion 
zone and utilizing the end sections as reduc- 
ing zones. The direction of flow would ulti- 
mately be boreholes IX and XI and upon 
reversal boreholes X to VIII. Thus, the end 
sections would force intimate contact be- 
tween reactants for a finite time. Further 


‘Synthetic Liquid Puels, 1951 Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, to be published as a Bureau of 
-Mines Report of Investigations. 


development would consist of adding new 
boreholes, electro-linking them, and op- 
erating as desired, always maintaining 
a@ small cross-sectional area through rela- 
tively fresh coal as a final reduction zone. 
This would combine the past experience 
gained during the second experiment using 
boreholes drilled tangent to the reaction 
zone, with the electro-linking method of de- 
velopment. It was not planned to pass from 
the electro-linking phase to the electro-car- 
bonization phase except for a limited period 
to increase the permeability of the coal bed 
to the flow of gas. 

Four 10-inch diameter boreholes were 
drilled. The electrode was seated in the 
coal bed. Each bore hole site was pressure 
grouted with a cement slurry, and each was 
cased to the coal bed with 6-inch standard 
pipe. The electrode stem was comprised of 
2-inch steel pipe surrounding a copper cable 
and insulated from the walls of the hole 
with transite pipe. This stem had a cure 
rent-carrying capacity approximately equive 
alent to a 750,000 circular-mil copper cable. 

Under a cooperative agreement between 
the Sinclair Coal Co. and the Bureau of 
Mines, the autotransformer and electrical 
measuring instruments which had formerly 
been used at Hume were obtained for use at 
Gorgas. A new single-phase substation was 
erected and the air-compression equipment 
used in the second experiment was modified 
for use in this work. The major difference 
between the Gorgas and Hume installations 
was that the coal bed at Gorgas lay under 
180 feet of overburden and at Hume under 
23 feet. Further, at Gorgas the holes were 
cased with steel to coal and at Hume they 
were not cased. 

Construction of the installation was com- 
pleted in June 1951 and operation was 
started on the 28th. A potential was ap- 
plied to the electrodes in boreholes IX and 
xX. Over a period of 16 hours resistance of 
the system was decreased from an initial 
value of 32 ohms to approximately 5 ohms. 
The following day a potential was applied 
to the electrodes at boreholes VII and XI. 
During an il-hour period resistance of this 
section decreased from 44 to 644 ohms. 

At the end of each of these periods, arcing 
occurred between the electrode stems and 
the casing of the boreholes which prevented 
efficient application of current to the coal bed 
and carbonization of sufficient coal to reduce 
the underground resistance to fluid flow to 
a@ good operating level. The electrolinking 
did increase the permeability of the coal bed 
and a path was established between bore 
holes VIII and IX which was further devel- 
oped by subsequent gasification. The in- 
crease in permeability of the coal bed be- 
tween boreholes IX and XI was in sufficient 
to adeguately develop this section. 

Boreholes IX and X are 67 feet center to 
center, while boreholes VIII and XI are 200 
feet. It was shown that length has little 
effect on the difficulty of establishing an 
electrical path in the coal bed. Distance, 
however, does increase the electrical require- 
ments of the system for more power is re- 
quired to carbonize the increased quantity 
of coal. 

For a 44-day period following the electro- 
linking, efforts were made to develop the 
underground system and the section between 
boreholes VIII and IX was finally opened up 
sufficiently for gasification. During this pe- 
riod when efforts were being made to open 
up the system, the input air rate was varied 
from 95 to 360 c. f. m. at pressures of 32 to 
100 p. s. i. g. The calorific value of the ef- 
fluent gases averaged 186 B. t. u. per cubic 
foot and generally varied from 80 to 300 
B.t.u. The high heating value was usually 
due to methane from coal distillation prod- 
ucts. The volume of effluent gases was small 
and a large fraction of air pumped under- 
ground was not accounted for. 
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In the 24-day period from August 11 to 
September 4, the section between bore holes 
VII and LX was operated with the air in- 
jected at VIII and the outlet at IX. During 
the first 6 days, the air input averaged 199 
cubie feet per minute at 46 p. 6. i. g.; the 
calorific value of the gas averaged 97 British 
thermal units per cubic foot; and 24 per- 
cent of the entering air was accounted for 
in the products. During the next 10 days’ 
operation, the air input averaged 301 cubic 
feet per minute at 75 p. s. i. g; the calorific 
value of the eMuent gases averaged 110 Brit- 
ish thermal units per cubic foot; and 45 per- 
cent of the input air was accounted for in 
the products. In the final 8 days of the 
period, the air input averaged 306 cubic feet 
per minute at 51 p.s. i. g.; the calorific value 
of the effluent gases averaged 130 British 
thermal units per cubic foot; and 93 percent 
of the input air was accounted for in the 
products. 

This 24-day period was characterized by 
an opening up of the underground system, 
increasing temperature level, and good con- 
tact between the reactants resulting in the 
production of a good quality product, espe- 
cially during the latter portion of the pe- 
riod. The high-pressure drop was due in 
part to the resistance to fluid flow at the 
horizon of the coal bed and in part to the 
condition of bore hole VII which was par- 
tially choked with debris from electrolink- 
ing. Borehole IX had by this time been 
redrilled, but borehole VIII was not yet 
repaired. During the first part of the pe- 
riod, air was lost by leakage from the under- 
ground system, and in the latter part, the 
underground system had opened sufficiently 
to greatly reduce this effect. 

The system between boreholes VIII and 
TX was operated continuously until Decem- 
ber 28 when a new attempt at electrolinking 
was tried. A 152-foot section beyond bore- 
hole IX was drilled at its extremities, elec- 
trodes were seated in the coal bed, and a po- 
tential applied between them. In this in- 
stance, no casing was used in the boreholes 
and no difficulty with arcing was obtained 
during the current application. In the 
course of the first 56 hours of current appli- 
cation, the electrical impedance of the sys- 
tem decreased to 3.8 ohms. Carbonization 
of the coal was then carried out for an addi- 
tional 64 hours during which time the im- 
pedance of the system varied between 2 and 
35 ohms. Subsequent testings with air 
showed that the permeability of the coal bed 
between the electrodes had increased greatly. 
the gasification of this section, together with 
the section between boreholes VIII and IX, 
is being continued at this time with the pro- 
duction of a combustible gas having a heat- 
ing value varying between 70 and 120 British 
thermal units per cubic foot. 

During the electrical carbonization phase, 
quantitites of distillation gases were pro- 
duced having a heating value varying be- 
tween 500 and 700 British thermal units per 
cubic foot. 


F. Other experimentations in the United 
States 


Several experiments in underground gasi- 
fication have been carried out by industry. 
In general, the stream method has been em- 
ployed and passages of different geometrical 
configurations and lengths have been used. 
Cyclic processes, an air blast followed by a 
steam run, and also straight air blasts, both 
reversing and nonreversing, have been em- 
ployed. During the former, a gaseous prod- 
uct having a heating value ranging between 
200 and 400 British thermal units per cubic 
foot has been obtained and during the latter, 
& product varying between 20 and 90 British 
thermal units per cubic foot. Various rates 
of fluid flow through the systems have been 
employed and the extraction of energy from 
the coal has ranged in value as high as 77 
percent. 
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Federal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


10N. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, because of the great number of 
letters that are coming across my desk 
from day to day urging support of the 
tax-reduction program, I feel that it be- 
hooses each and every Congressman to 
do what he can to cut expenses at this 
time; and I insert a letter from one of 
my constituents: 


WHEELER LUMBER, 
Bripce & Suppiy Co., 
Norfolk, Nebr., March 14, 1952. 
Hon. R. D. Harrison, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: No doubt with this being elec- 
tion year you are going to receive a good 
many letters and protests about increases in 
Federal taxes, and I want to add my opinion 
to the others you will receive. 

I am employed by a company that is 
neither large nor small and as a matter of 
fact, I am a stockholder in the company, 
Our sales, our purchases, the general con- 
duct of our business is, as you know, subject 
to continual Government regulation. Our 
suppliers in turn are compelled to follow the 
dictates of innumerable Federal agencies. 
Our customers, at least in part, are re- 
quired to obtain approval for the purchase 
of necessary materials for the operation of 
their business. Perhaps a certain amount 
of this is entirely necessary, in view of the 
present situation. We find no fault with 
such regulations as are for the general wel- 
fare of the country. However, it seems to 
me highly improbable that the mass of 
Government regulations, forms, and reports 
that we and others in our position are re- 
quired to complete do little more than to 
provide a job for some broken-down politi- 
cians and ex-WPA workers. To support 
all of these nonsensical bureaus, commis- 
sions and boards must take a considerable 
amount of tax money that is paid by com- 
panies such as ours and individuals such as 
myself. 

I have no objection to the number of guns 
and planes and the amount of ammunition 
necessary to properly equip the men in the 
service. It seems to me that these expendi- 
tures in the way of national defense can best 
be justified by someone with more experience 
than I have. But I do know that unless the 
Federal Government sooner or later takes 
steps to eliminate all of the unnecessary 
functions now being performed by the Fed- 
eral Government, companies like ours are 
soon going to be unable to pay our share of 
the total expense. The tax on our corpora- 
tion plus a further tax on the dividends, plus 
the income tax that we employees pay must 
all come out of the gross earnings of our com- 
pany. We are literally going to be taxed out 
of existence. 

I am not nor have I ever been in favor of 
soaking the rich or soaking the poor, and by 
the same token, I am not in favor of any one 
class being required to pay taxes that are not 
proportionate in every way. Unless Cong- 
ress can find some way to curb the activities 
and the demands of the socialists, profes- 
sional do-gooders, the New Deal and Fair 
Deal bureaucrats, and all of the political 
hangers-on in Washington, you are going to 
“kill the goose” that has been “laying the 
go'den egg” ever since that tragic day on 
March 4th, 1933. 
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You are perhaps more familiar with the 
general pulse in the country than I would 
be but it is my considered opinion that un- 
less something drastic is done to curb not 
only taxes but our present wasteful expendi- 
tures in Washington, that the class of people 
we like to refer to as the solid and substan- 
tial type of American citizen will sooner or 
later take the situation in hand, through 
means neither you nor I would, in a saner 
moment approve. Not every disgruntled 
taxpayer is going to write to his representa- 
tive in Washington, but this does not mean 
that the average man on the street is not 
getting pretty well fed up with what is going 
on back there. 

Do what you can and know that the vast 
majority of your constituents are going to 
approve and endorse whatever you do to stop 
increased taxes, with a corresponding in- 
crease in spending. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. G. NELSON. 





The Nation’s Air Transportation System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following col- 
umn by Marquis Childs which appeared 
in the Washington Post on Wednesday, 
March 12, 1952: 


Osscure BupGet ITEM—TEsT OF JET PLANE 
FOR TRANSPORT SOUGHT 


(By Marquis Childs) 


One of the obscure items in the President’s 
vast budget could have a lot to do with the 
kind of airplanes flying on America’s air lines 
5 years from now. An appropriation of $1,- 
400,000 is requested for testing jet planes for 
transport duty. 

The United States is far behind both Brit- 
ain and Canada. The British are producing 
45 jet transports of the types known as Comet 
I and Comet II. The Comet II has four jet 
engines and is said to be capable of flying 
even the longest routes. In May British 
Overseas Airways Corp. will start jet passen- 
ger flights to Egypt and South Africa. And 
as Comet II's are delivered, routes will be ex- 
tended through India and Pakistan to Singa- 
pore and on to Australia. 

In test flights well over a year ago passen- 
gers were flown from London, where they 
had breakfast, to Cairo, Egypt, where they 
had lunch, with the return trip in the after- 
noon in time for a late tea in London. Those 
on the flight said it was an entirely new sen- 
sation. They felt virtually no fatigue, since 
vibration was negligible. 

So great was the speed that the noise of 
the jet motors was left behind. It made fly- 
ing in the standard-type plane with conven- 
tional engines seem like horse-and-buggy 
stuff. 

At the last session Congress authorized 
$12,500,000 for testing jet transports built on 
a prototype basis. But the money was not 
appropriated. Whether even the modest 
sum asked this time for carrying out much 
more limited tests will be approved in this 
conomy year is doubtful. 

American backwardness in this newest 
field illustrated vividly the plight of the air. 
line and aviation industry. Last year, for 
the first time, commercial air transport in 
this country became a billion-dollar industry. 
Passenger traffic dominated the picture, ac- 





counting for about 80 percent of the 
$1,043,324,812 in total operating revenues 
This represented a 21 percent increase over 
1950. 

The possibilities for expansion have scarce- 
ly been touched. Yet, the great forward 
movement that is just around the corner can 
be held up indefinitely. The reason is that 
the whole operational system is frozen in a 
pattern designed for an age when air trans- 
port was hardly more than a promising ex- 
periment. In that infant era it was in- 
tended to be a highly specialized supplement 
to rail and auto. 

Today most metropolitan airports are seri- 
ously overcrowded. Passenger facilities are 
outgrown, primitive, neglected. Everywhere 
evident are the barriers that will keep the 
industry narrowly confined unless and until 
sufficient force is applied to break those bar- 
riers. 

To some it has seemed that dominant ele- 
ments in the airlines were themselves deter- 
mined to keep the pattern small and tightly 
controlled. The big airlines have fought the 
nonscheduled operators. The nonskeds— 
most of them run by veterans out of World 
War II—have shown that they could compete 
while charging lower rates and without 
benefit of the generous subsidies granted the 
big operators 

After two crashes by nonsked planes, there 
was considerable talk about the safety fac- 
tor on these irregularly scheduled flights. 
But shortly afterward two scheduled air- 
liners of the most modern type crashed in 
the vicinity of Newark (N. J.) Airport, indi- 
cating that the safety factor is not neces- 
sarily related to the method of operation. 

The 17 regular airlines that early acquired 
the basic routes are accused by some critics 
of wanting to maintain a monopoly, ex- 
cluding any new competition. In his fre- 
quent dissents from the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Civil Aeronautics Board, Jo- 
seph Adams, one of the most conscientious 
and also knowledged members, argues that 
a little competition is just what the regu- 
lars need. 

Adams maintains that the whole coach- 
fare system, which has now been extended 
to European routes, resulted from the com- 
peting rates of the nonskeds. The coach- 
fare system has meant a large increase in 
passenger revenue. In a recent dissent 
Adams pointed out that on the New York- 
California and the New York-Miami runs 
standard-fare traffic has increased at a much 
faster rate than on other routes. He ex- 
pressed the belief that many thousands of 
low-ocach-fare passengers initially carried by 
the large irregular operators have volun- 
tarily chosen to upgrade themselves to the 
certificated carrier’s system. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
also has been interested in the right of the 
nonscheduled lines to compete at least to 
a limited degree. To the industry this looks 
like unwarranted intervention. But in real- 
ity competition is one of the ways by which 
the barriers can be broken down. As the 
recent past has shown, it can help to open 
up an expansion that is still a great poten- 
tial. 





Nebraska Loses a Great Editor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 
Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, it was, indeed, a shock that. 
I learned today of the death of one of 
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the finest editors in my State, L. J.— 
better known as Lew Koepff, editor and 
publisher of the Plymouth News. 

To the people of Jefferson County, 
Nebr., Mr. Koepff represented somewhat 
of a symbol. And that symbol was the 
rights of the individual as compared to 
the rights of the State. Lew always 
fought for what he thought was right, 
and I might add that I think he was 
right. 

His editorial page contained a home- 
spun column that was to the liking of all 
his readers. He was very much opposed 
to the foreign give-away programs, high 
taxes, the so-called good deals, and most 
of the other things we have had thrust 
upon us by the New and Fair Dealers. 

We are going to miss Lew in Nebraska. 
But, as long as there are people in this 
Nation who believe in individualism and 
free enterprise, the ideals for which Lew 
Keopff fought will remain alive in the 
hearts of all men. 


Kiwanis Shows the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Kiwanis Shows the World,” 
from the February issue of the Kiwanis 
magazine, describing how the Kiwanis 
Club in Waterbury, Conn., through a pro- 
gram of public service, has contributed 
in a dramatic and positive fashion to the 
propaganda battle against Russia. 

Through the medium of a 2,000-foot 
sound motion picture produced for the 
Department of State as a documentary, 
the Kiwanis Club of Waterbury is show- 
ing the world how American businessmen 
render constant community service 
through voluntary civic organizations— 
proving anew how Americans from all 
walks of life are helping each other in 
the fine spirit of democracy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KIWANIS SHOWS THE WORLD 
(By Charles W. Keysor) 


One great barrier to world peace is the ig- 
norance of people everywhere about their 
neighbors in other lands. We Americans, for 
instance, often declare with exasperation 
that Europeans are overly intellectual and 
inclined to leisure. And people in many 
parts of the world think that Americans are 
overly materialistic, selfish, and dedicated to 
chasing dollars. Communists have worked 
hard to create these false impressions in 
order to break up the anti-Russian coalition 
of free nations. 

But the United States is not standing idly 
by while the Reds blacken our reputation. 
We have launched a world-wide informa- 
tional campaign that is telling foreign people 
the truth about America. The Voice of 
America broadcasts are perhaps the most 
well-known aspect of this program. Other 
phases include exchange of students with 


foreign countries, establishment of public 
libraries overseas, and circulation abroad of 
documentary movies that give an honest pic- 
ture of America and American citizens. 

The Kiwanis Club of Waterbury, Conn., is 
helping Uncle Sam win this global propa- 
ganda battle with Russia. The club's big 
public affairs project for 1951 was prepara- 
tion of a 2,000-foot sound movie showing how 
American businessmen render community 
service through voluntary civic organizations 
such as Kiwanis. Commentary for the film 
has been translated into 17 different lan- 
guages and the picture is being shown 
throughout the world. Titled “A Way of Liv- 
ing,” it will do much to disprove the wide- 
spread notion that Americans are too busy 
with their private affairs to help each other. 

The picture describes a job exploratory ac- 
tivity conducted by the Kiwanis Club of 
Waterbury for the benefit of boys and girls in 
three high schools. It begins at a meeting 
of the club and traces the step-by-step de- 
velopment of the project, including casual 
conversations between Kiwanians, commit- 
tee meetings, lectures to the students and 
scenes in stores and offices where Kiwanians 
are shown advising students and teaching 
different occupational skills. 

Seventeen days of shooting were required 
to make the film. The production was han- 
dled by a professional documentary movie 
maker working under supervision of the De- 
partment of State, which chose the Water- 
bury Club’s project as the best illustration 
of businessmen helping youth. Activities 
of all other major United States service 
clubs were considered, and this is quite a 
tribute to the Kiwanis Club of Waterbury. 

Waterbury Kiwanians worked with writers, 
directors, and cameramen from the movie 
company to prepare a script that would 
tell the story of the project and at the same 
time reveal the help-thy-neighbor philoso- 
phy that motivates all service clubs. 

The filming began early last May when 
a crew of technicians invaded Waterbury 
with blazing lights, mazes of wires, and whir- 
ring cameras. Kiwanian Ernest Manganaro 
turned his drug store over to the movie 
makers for five full days. Kiwanis Presi- 
dent Walter Howard, program manager of 
radio station WBRY, played host to the 
movie makers for 12 hours. Many other Ki- 
wanians gave lavishly of their time so scenes 
could be filmed realistically, where the events 
in the script really happened. Although 
the principal character is a professional 
actor, most of the supporting characters 
are members of the Waterbury Club and 
students from the high schools. 

The climax came on Wednesday, May 9, 
when the technicians spent 8 hours shoot- 
ing scenes of the Kiwanis Club meeting. 
President Walter called the meeting to order 
at 12:15 and the closing gong sounded at 
8:15 that evening. (Walter believes it is the 
longest continuous luncheon meeting ever 
held by a Kiwanis Club.) Lights were 
strung about the room and technicians scur- 
ried around as the regular meeting was car- 
ried on. Then, when the speaker had fin- 
ished, waitresses put clean linen and silver 
on the tables and more pictures were taken. 
Forty thousand watts blazed down on the 
100 men, representing 92 percent of the 
club membership, who sat through this 
marathon meeting. Walter hit the gong 
whenever the cameramen were ready to shoot 
and in between times the Kiwanians mopped 
their brows and sipped cold pop. When it 
Was over and the movie makers had packed 
up all their paraphernalia, Kiwanians set- 
tled back to await the premiere showing of 
their movie. 

It was held, quite appropriately, on United 
Nations Day, October 24. Two thousand peo- 
ple who came to see the world premiere of 
A Way of Living heard State Department 
Movie Production Director Jay Dresser de- 
clare that the film will give great impetus 
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to America’s war against communism. “It 
will show foreign people that we Americans 
are interested in others,” said Dresser, “not 
just our own selfish affairs.” 

The movie justified Dresser’s prediction, 
Narration is friendly, informal, and convinc- 
ing; the film is technically as good as any 
that come from Hollywood. The over-all re- 
sult is a fascinating documentary of Kiwanis 
in action. 

The Kiwanis Club of Waterbury, Conn., 
feels justly proud of its accomplishment. 
Because of what Waterbury Kiwanians have 
done, the United States has a powerful new 
weapon with which to counteract the lies 
that Reds are spreading around the world. 


Wisconsin’s Contributions to the National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a very fine Associated Press 
dispatch describing Wisconsin’s splendid 
contributions to the national defense 
effort. 

The making of these contributions has, 
of course, involved certain problems. 
My State, like other industrial States of 
the Union, has been hard hit by the 
shortage of certain critical materials. 
Nevertheless, the wheels of business are 
humming; and it is expected that by next 
spring the Badger State will be pro- 
ducing contract materials at the rate of 
$100,000,000 worth a month—an amount 
befitting Wisconsin's position as a varied, 
skilled industrial arsenal with products 
whose names have become world-wide 
symbols of quality. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this Associated Press article be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN FAcToRIES HuM WITH DEFENSE 
WorK—HovceE Orvers POURING IN WEEKLY 
MILWAUKEE.— Wisconsin factories are hum- 

ming for Uncle Sam to the tune of well over 

$1,000,000,000 in defense orders placed since 
the Korean war began. 

Roughly 15 to 20 percent of the State’s 
productive capacity is geared directly to the 
Nation’s military buildup and this percent- 
age will increase during 1952. 

Huge orders for almost every military 
need from flashlight batteries to minesweep- 
ers are pouring into the State every week. 
Companies are expanding plants and retool- 


ing on a grand scale to translate these orders 
into production. 

Wisconsin has received 2.1 percent of all 
the Nation’s defense contracts. Only 13 
States have received more. 

The Munitions Board in Washington an- 
nounced recently that Wisconsin firms re- 
ceived $738,249,000 worth of defense con- 
tracts between July 1950, and September 
1951. Untold millions more in contracts 
have been placed since then. And this does 
not take into account subcontracts for de- 
fense work placed in Wisconsin by out-of- 
State firms. 
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PASS BILLION MARK 


The grand total figures for the State 
passed the $1,000,000,000 mark well before 
the first of this year, according to Robert 
A. Ewens, executive vice president of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association. 

The pace is being stepped up continually. 
The country is nearing the halfway mark 
in its race to expand its industrial capacity 
to meet its defense needs. The Government 
has predicted it will be placing orders na- 
tionally at the rate of $5,000,000,000 a month 
by next spring. At that rate, Wisconsin 
would be getting about $100,000,000 worth a 
month. 

Defense contracts on hand at individual 
companies run into tens of millions of dol- 
lars. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
with its main works at West Allis and branch 
plants in nine other cities around the coun- 
try including one at La Crosse, has a back- 
log of more than $200,000,000 worth of de- 
fense contracts. This immense concern was 
listed as the Nation's twenty-fifth biggest 
defense contractor. 


MASSEY-HARRIS BUSY 


Listed as the fifty-fourth biggest con- 
tractor, with orders totaling $71,500,000 in 
the fiscal year ended last June 30, was the 
Massey-Harris Co., Racine. The Simmons 
Co., Kenosha, was ranked ninety-ninth, with 
$26,500,000 worth of Government business. 

The above figures, impressive as they are, 
fall short of telling the real story of Wis- 
consin's contribution to the defense build- 
up. That story lies in what the State makes, 
not just how much. 

A homesick soldier from Wisconsin might 
find that his socks were made by the Hand 
Knit Hosiery Co., Sheboygan; his shoes by 
the Albert H. Weinbrenner Co., Milwaukee, 
with branches in Merrill, Marshfield, and 
Antigo; his gloves by the Zwicker Knitting 
Mills, Appleton; his raincoat by Marathon 
Rubber Products, Wausau, or Rainfair, Inc., 
Racine. 

OTHER BADGER PRODUCTS 


He might sleep on a mattress or in a tent 
made by the Simmons Co. His flashlight 
batteries might come from the Ray-O-Vac 
Co., Madison. The ammunition he shoots 
might come from the Badger Ordnance 
Works, Baraboo. For chow he might have 
canned peas from the Wisconsin State Can- 
ners Co., Pickett; cheese from L. D. Schreiber 
& Co., Green Bay; and many other foods 
made in Wisconsin. 

Hundreds of Wisconsin’s approximately 
4,500 manufacturing concerns are involved 
in defense work—some of it well publicized, 
some of it little known, and some secret. 

Obviously, many military contracts call for 
items the factories already are turning out 
for civilian use. A step-up in production 
may be all that is required. Numerous 
orders, however, demand extensive retooling, 
new plants, large-scale hiring of new em- 
ployees, and sometimes strict security 
measures. 

COMPUTING DEVICES 


About 3,000 persons are working in Mil- 
waukee at a plant established by the AC 
spark-plug division of General Motors to 
produce high-precision computing devices 
for the Air Force. The fantastically intri- 
cate instruments make it possible for bomb- 
ing planes to take off, fly to their targets, 
drop their bombs, and return to their bases 
regardless of weather. The fighter-plane 
device directs fire from fixed guns or rockets 
and controls the release of bombs. 

Another big Air Force contractor is Mil- 
waukee’s A. O. Smith Corp, a leading manu- 
facturer of welded-steel propeller blades. 
Allis-Chalmers has orders for turboprop aire 
craft engines, compressors for jet engines, 
and armored vehicles, among other things. 
Nash-Kelvinator at Milwaukee and Kenosha 
expects to start production this year on air- 
Plane engines. 
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Millions of dollars’ worth of wooden mine- 
Sweepers for the Navy are in the works at 
the Burger Boat Co., Manitowoc, and Peter- 
son Builders, Inc., Sturgeon Bay. The Chris- 
ty Corp., Sturgeon Bay, is building Navy 
LST’s (landing ship, tank). 


FUSES AT PARKER PEN 


The National Pressure Cooker Co. at Eau 
Claire received a multi-million dollar con- 
tract for artillery fuses. Parker Pen Co., 
Janesville, also has contracted to make fuses. 
At Burlington, the Burlington Mills are fin- 
ishing up a $6,000,000 military order for 
camouflage made of burlap that won't mil- 
dew, burn, or fade. 

Racine’s Massey-Harris is producing motor 
carriages for howitzers and other types of 
gun carriages. 

Paper for maps, towels and other Armed 
Forces uses comes from such well-known 
Wisconsin paper centers as Neenah, Mena- 
sha, Appleton, Green Bay, and Rhinelander. 

The Marinette Marine Corp. received an 
Army Corps of Engineers contract for Bailey- 
type basic bridges and the Ansul Chemical 
Co. at Marinette makes fire extinguishers. 
The Oshkosh Motor Truck Co. contracted to 
build trucks for military uses. 


DIVERSIFIED ARSENAL 


Superior, with its great i:on-ore docks and 
the terminus of an oil pipeline from Canada, 
plays an important defense role. 

Wisconsin, known in the Pentagon as one 
of the most diversified arsenals in the coun- 
try, also serves as machine shop to the Na- 
tion’s industries. The huge production of 
machine tools by such concerns as Gisholt 
at Madison, Kearney & Trecker at Mil- 
waukee, Giddings & Lewis at Fond du Lac 
and George Gorton at Racine is of crucial 
importance to the defense effort. 

Also basic to armament production are 
the State’s dozens of foundries, which turn 
out castings used in ships, guns, and air- 
craft. 

How does a Wisconsin industrialist get into 
defense work? He might be called upon by 
a military procurement officer who believes 
his plant can produce a particular item. Or 
he might volunteer his productive capacity 
for a particular armanent job. This often 
involves bidding against other companies. 


AGENTS ON LOOKOUT 


He might deal directly with high brass in 
Washington, or, more probably, he will work 
with regional purchasing offices of various 
Federal agencies. The Air Force, Corps of 
Engineers, naval inspector, Department of 
Commerce, and other agencies have repre- 
sentatives in Wisconsin. 

Government contracts don’t automatically 
mean sure profits. Bidding can be highly 
competitive. A Federal procurement official 
in the State said some companies actually 
bid below cost at times in order to keep in 
operation nlants that otherwise would be 
idled by critical material snortages. 

Even without bidding, a company that 
drives too hard a bargain with Uncle Sam 
may find that renegotiation will cut his take 
down to size. Even after income and excess 
profits are paid, the Government can come 
back, take a look at the company’s books and 
demand a refund if the profit looks too large. 


PROBLEMS POP UP 


Defense mobilization has brought prob- 
lems, as well as contracts, to Wisconsin firms. 
Those doing defense work may be worried 
about caring for the civilian customers. 
Those in civilian production worry about 
losing materials and manpower to defense 
contractors. 

The “guns and butter” economy means 
endless shifts and readjustments for every 
business firm in or out of armament pro- 
duction. 

As Wisconsin industry takes an increas- 
ingly important role in rearming the Nation, 








its members generally express their attitude 
this way, according to the manufacturers’ 
association: 

“There's a big job to do. The sooner we 
get it done, the sooner we can turn our plants 
back to peacetime production.” 





To Caesar and to God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a television 
address delivered by the Most Reverend 
Fulton J. Sheen, D. D., on March 2, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To CAESAR AND TO Gop 


There are several things which good people 
rightly find hard to understand. One ts: 
How can those who claim to be religious, 
hate others who are trying to be religious? 
Another is: How can men whose profession 
and calling is to religion, become defendeis 
of godless communism, visit Moscow, assc- 
ciate themselves with Communist fronts and 
even preach communism from pulpits built 
from the pockets of those who believe in 
God. It is a scandal indeed, but our blessed 
Lord warned us against believing that those 
who mouth religion necessarily have religion 
in their heart. As He said: “The kingdom of 
heaven will not give entrance to every man 
who calls me Master, Master; only to the 
man that does the will of my Father who is 
in heaven” (Matthew 7:21). It is the prac- 
tice and not the verbiage that makes a man 
Christian. 

Our Lord suffered from such bigotry and 
wicked alliances. In His days there were two 
groups constantly at one another's throats. 
But they decided to forget their lesser hates, 
because they found a greater hate—Christ, 
the divine Son of the living God. They 
buried their hatchets all right, but they 
buried them in Him. These two groups were 
the Herodians and the Pharisees. 

The Herodians were not a sect nor reli- 
gious school, but a political party. Out- 
wardly they were friends of Caesar and of 
the Roman Authority which had conquered 
Israel some decades before. As a few people 
in Albania, or Estonia or China might be 
found who are favorable to the Soviets and 
the Communists, so they were friends of 
pagan Rome and Caesar because they fav- 
ored Herod as the vassal of Caesar. 

Perhaps in our language it would be best 
to describe them as a kind of fellow trav- 
elers. As some disloyal Americans join the 
Communists either because they hate God 
and morality and want to give their hatred 
collective strength, or else because their ill- 
gotten wealth worries their consciences, so 
the Herodians sympathized with the im- 
perialism of Caesar. It is important to re- 
member that the Herodians had no genu- 
ine affection for religion—no man does 
who is disloyal to his country. 

There was another party which the 
Herodians despised, namely, the Pharisees, 
and they in turn reciprocated the hatred of 
the Herodians. They were not only anti- 
Caesar, but they believed themselves more 
religious than the rest of men, because they 
fulfilled the legalistic code even to the 
smallest detail. They described themselves 
as puritans, keeping the law free from pagan 
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infiltration, but being more concerned about 
its externals than its spirit. Our Blessed 
Lord said that they kept clean the outside 
of the cup while leaving the pollution on the 
inside. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the 
Pharisees would be to compare them to re- 
ligious people in society, who are very much 
coucerned with externals and social service, 
who go to church, Christmas and Easter, 
but who are not concerned with the Divinity 
of Christ or redemption from sin. 

Both of these groups were enemies, be- 
cause the Herodians sided with Caesar, and 
were willing to pay tribute to the conqueror, 
while the Pharisees despised Caesar and paid 
tribute under protest. Furthermore the 
Herodians did not believe in religion, while 
the Pharisees professed its externals, but 
did not accept the divinity of Christ. 

One day after our Lord had cured a man 
on the Sabbath, the Gospel tells us that 
these two bitter enemies entered into an 
alliance: “The Pharisees began plotting with 
those of Herod’s party to make away with 
Him.” Our Lord not only unites friends; 
He also unites His enemies. Anything less 
than the divine leaves them with their petty 
divisions and quarrels. You will always find 
the divine where you find the hatred of 
the world most united and concentrated. 

That the Pharisees should have tolerated 
even such a contemporary alliance with the 
Herodians, shows the virulence of the hatred 
against our blessed Lord. “And so, watch- 
ing for their opportunity, they (the Phari- 
sees) sent agents of their own, who pre- 
tended to be men of honest purpose, to 
fasten on His words; then they would hand 
Him over to the supreme authority of the 
governor” (Luke 20: 20). They watched 


Him, but not to learn the way of salvation, 
but rather to accuse Him and to deliver Him 
up to die. 

The Herodians could not have come be- 
fore our blessed Lord without arousing some 


suspicion of their base motives, nor could 
the Pharisees, always astute, come to Him 
in person. They sent some of their young 
scholars, as though in their guileless sim- 
plicity, they were merely seeking informa- 
tion. They gave our blessed Lord the im- 
pression that a dispute had arisen among 
them and the Herodians, as indeed would 
have been very natural. and they desired to 
settle it by referring itto Him as the great 
scholar. They began by praising Him, 
thinking foolishly that He might be won 
over by a little flattery. 

They said: “Master, we know that Thou ert 
direct in Thy talk and Thy teaching; Thou 
makest no distinction between man and 
man, but teachest the way of God in all 
sincerity.” We do not know whether they 
really meant what they said, but they cer- 
tainly did tell the truth. Then came the 
question, and a real trick question it was: 
“Is it right that we should pay tribute to 
Caesar, or not?” Remember that the Roman 
conquerors occupied their land, filled their 
superior courts, retained for themselves the 
right to put anyone to death. The question, 
therefore, was like asking whether or not 
they should pay any tribute to the invaders. 
This tax which we Pharisees so much detest, 
but the legality of which these Herodians 
support, ought we or ought we not pay? 
Which of us is right—we the Pharisees who 
loathe and resent it, or the Herodians who 
justify it? 

They expected our blessed Lord to answer 
either “Herodians” or “Pharisees.” If He an- 
swered “No, it is not lawful to pay tribute 
to Caesar” then the Herodians would have 
delivered Him over to the Roman authori- 
ties, who in turn would order His death for 
conspiring to revolution. If He said “Yes, 
it is lawful,” then He would displease the 
Pharisees who would go before the people 
and say that He was not a Messias, nor the 
Saviour, for no Messias or Saviour would ever 


consent that the people should put their 
necks under the yoke of an invader. If He 
refused to pay the tax, He was a rebel; if He 
agreed to pay it, He was an enemy of the 
people. To say “No” would make Him a 
traitor to Caesar; to say “Yes” would make 
Him antinational, antipatriotic. 

In either case it would seem that He is 
caught in a trap. In our language, the fel- 
low travelers would condemn Him for being 
an enemy of Stalin; the demireligious will 
condemn Him for being an enemy of His 
country. 

To this trick question so maliciously pro- 
posed, our divine Lord gave a perfect simple 
reply. Seeing their malice, He said to them, 
“Hypocrites, why do you thus put me to the 
test?” Despite the fact that they began 
with a compliment, our blessed Lord heard 
the hiss of the serpent. Though they 
boasted that He was fearless and impartial, 
He blinds them with the flash of the one in- 
dignant word “hypocrites.” He then said to 
them, “Show me the coinage in which the 
tribute is paid.” Our Lord had none. So 
they produced a silver piece and put it into 
His hand. On one side was stamped the 
features of the Emperor, Tiberius Caesar, 
with those evil lips seen in every image of 
him; and on the other side of the coin was 
stamped his title, Pontifex Maximus. 

A great hush came over the crowd at that 
moment as they saw the coin lying there in 
the hand of our blessed Lord. He was the 
true Pontifex Maximus, the real bridge 
builder between heaven and earth; here He 
was the King of the hearts of men holding 
in His hand a silver coin. Very soon He 
whose hands held Caesar’s image would one 
day have those very hands pierced by the 
nails under the orders of the very man 
whose portrait He looked upon. Our Lord, 
pointing to the coin, asked them, “Whose 
likeness, whose name does it bear inscribed 
on it?” They answered, “Caesar’s.” Then 
came his answer: “Why then, give back to 
Caesar what is Caesar's, and to God what is 
God's.” 

Our Lord not only answered their ques- 
tion, but the question of all men for all 
times, by affirming that His Kingdom is not 
of this world; that He is concerned with 
the eternal destiny, and politics is concerned 
with temporal prosperty; that what is God's 
and what is Caesar’s no more contradict one 
another than the soul and the body in man. 
Our Lord is saying that the claims of civil 
authority and divinity do not conflict. Hu- 
man government has its rights, and God has 
His rights. The outer man is subject to the 
government, and the inner man is subject 
to God. To those who were so sensitive and 
tender-conscienced about Caesar’s rights, 
Our Lord tells them to be even more cau- 
tious still about the rights of God. God 
must have His due as well as the state; He 
must have it more for He is the King of 
Kings and the Lord of Lords and by him 
all earthly kings and presidents, dictators, 
and premiers, hold their authority. As re- 
gards Caesar, He passed beyond al! politics 
and parties by answering their question. “Is 
it right to give?” by correcting them, saying, 
“Give back,” that is, “Pay to him as his due, 
what you have acknowledged.” By produc- 
ing therefore the coin, they were openly de- 
claring that Caesar was their sovereign, at 
least for the time being. They themselves 
had settled the question whether it was law- 
ful to pay the tax. If they are trafficking 
with Caesar’s money they are in debt for the 
privileges created for them in the govern- 
ment under which they live. 

Our Lord, in saying, “Give back to Caesar 
what is Caesar’s,” was here asserting what 
Paul himself would say later on in his let- 
ter to the Romans, and he spoke of the very 
Caesar who would put him to death. “He 
is God's minister still to inflict punishment 
on the wrongdoer. Thou must needs then, 
be submissive, not only for fear of punish- 
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ment but in conscience. It is for this same 
reason that you pay taxes; magistrates are 
in God's service, and must give all their 
time to it. Pay every man, then, his due; 
taxes, if it be taxes, customs, if it be cus- 
toms; respect and honor, if it be respect 
and honor. Do not let anybody have a claim 
upon you, except the claim which binds us 
to love one another” (Romans 13; 4-9). 

Our blessed Lord would not leave them 
with that lesson only. He added the deeper 
and weightier words: “And to God the things 
that are God's.” To Caesar you owe the coine 
age which you have admitted is his. Our 
blessed Lord after speaking of the first 
image of Caesar’s, now spoke of a second 
image. The coin is from the mint of the 
Emperor, you are from the mint of God. 
The use of the coin is determined by its 
likeness, so too your use is determined by 
your likeness. Since you choose Caesar's 
coin, you are Caesar's subject. Give him 
his due. But also bear in yourself the 
image and likeness of God, as that coin 
bears the image and likeness of Caesar. 
Every faculty in you, your intellect, and your 
will, your soul, bears the stamp of the 
divine. Render to God therefore your su- 
preme and unceasing tribute. On your brow 
rests the stamp of Him whose coinage and 
currency you are, but you are like lost 
pieces of silver from the Father’s treasury. 
Search for that image in the mire of your 
lives, wash it with your tears, and burnish 
it back to brightness with your penance, and 
you will find on it the image of Him who 
made you, and the superscription of His 
immortal kingdom. You who are careful 
about politics, be equally careful about pay- 
ing your taxes to God. Do not become na- 
tionalistic, that you become bigoted and 
irreligious and forget your duty to God. 

And the gospel tells us they went away 
and left Him in peace: “They were full of 
admiration at His answer.” The Herodians 
could not go to Caesar and say that He had 
rebelled against Caesar’s authority; the 
Pharisees could not go to the people and 
say that He had betrayed their interests. To 
fellow travelers and to those who claim to 
be religious, our Lord’s words teach us peace- 
fully to obey earthly powers while keeping 
inviolate our loyalty to God. But when 
people are base, there is no end to the lies 
that they will tell, for within 3 days, the 
Pharisees were stirring up the people charg- 
ing that our blessed Lord had forbidden to 
give tribute to Caesar. That He is unpatri- 
otic, a traitcr. A betrayer of His people. 
Disloyal to the government. OChrist. Will 
these lies never cease? 

Our blessed Lord in saying to us: “Give 
back what is Caesar’s” means: Pay your 
taxes; support public schools; when the gov- 
ernment seeks enlistment of your life’s blood 
to subdue the tyrannies of the world, give 
that blood; when it summons you to public 
service, obey, for the authority of the gov- 
ernment is from God. “Give back to Caesar 
what is Caesar's.” If you use American 
money, then be loyal, true Americans. Love 
it as one of the great earthly blessings of 
God Himself. And let no man challenge 
your patriotism. But on the other hand, 
while you are rendering a Caesar his due, 
while you are supporting public schools 
and paying taxes for those schools and for 
armies, do not forget either to give to God 
what is God’s. Give unto God the little 
children: “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Build them 
schools, at your own expense, if you have 
to, in order to help them in God's name; fill 
them with consecrated teachers who will 
open the school day with prayer and close 
the day with prayer; instruct them in My 
commandments. Teach them purity, obedi- 
ene to parents, prayer, and regard for au- 
thority. Teach them as I have said: “What 
God hath joined together let no man put 
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asunder.” Give back to your Heavenly Fa- 
ther the material blessings you have received 
by feeding the hungry in the missions and 
building chapels that the memorial of My 
death may be reenacted unto the consum- 
mation of the world. Give back to God the 
reflection of that image and likeness of your 
soul that is stamped there by grace. Give 
it back even when men persecute you, hate 
you, revile you for My name's sake, saying 
every manner of evil against you, that you 
are the enemy of Caesar because you wor- 
ship Me. 

If some of our citizens, Jews, Protestants, 
and Catholics, are trying to render to God 
the things that are God's and are taking it 
so seriously that at their own expense they 
build schools where the name of God will 
be taught, let there be no modern Herodian 
or Pharisee, or a combination of both, arise 
to say they are disloyal to their country or 
traitors or subversive of American ideals. 
In the name of God, in the name of America, 
may we be honest and wise enough to see 
that he who prays is he who serves his 
country best. Because my knees bend to 
my God, my elbow does not refuse to unbend 
to salute my flag. It is because we love God 
and try to serve Him we are good Americans. 
God and Caesar are distinct, and we, for one, 
want to keep them distinct in their author- 
ity; we want no merging of Caesar unto God, 
of which there is little danger, and no merg- 
ing of God unto Caesar, of which there is 
much danger. 

In the name of God, in the name of Amer- 
ica, let us be one. With the antigod enemy 
at our gates, it behooves us to unite. The 
best way to be good Americans is to love and 
serve God Let the spokes of a wheel repre- 
sent Americans; the hub stands for God. 
The closer the spokes get to the hub, the 
closer they get te one another. The closer 
we get to God, the more united we are with 
one another. Destroy the hub, and the 
spokes fall apart. 

And if there is any country in the world 
which ought to understand these words of 
our Lord, it is our own glorious country. 
Take in your hand a dime. What do you 
see? On the one side: “The United States 
of America,” and the motto “E pluribus 
unum.” “Though we are many we are one.” 
Then turn the dime over and you will see 
why we are one; for there is the word “Lib- 
erty” and under it, the name of Him who gave 
us liberty, and to whom we look to preserve 
our country: “In God we trust.” 

We can almost hear our Lord speaking 
to us saying: “Give back to America, what 
is America’s, and give to God what is God’s.” 
And the vast majority of all of us are trying 
to do it, Jew, Protestant, and Catholic. And 
if I have done anything in this broadcast 
to make one single person more charitable 
to a Jew, Protestant, or Catholic who is 
trying to serve God according to his con- 
science and the measure of his grace, then 
I have succeeded in making one better 
American. 

God love you. 





What Are You For? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr.MOODY. Mr. President, at a time 
when our country is in danger, Iam very 
much impressed by an article which was 
published in last Sunday's Washington 
Star, entitled “What Are You For?” It 


appeared in the regular Sunday column 
Spires of the Spirit, written by our be- 
loved Chaplain, the Reverend Frederick 
Brown Harris. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 
(By Frederick Brown Harris) 
WHAT ARE YOU FOR? 

Never were sO many against so much. 
Ranks of the antis have been augmented 
to immense proportions. The voice of the 
denouncer is in the land, and the seat of the 
scornful is overcrowded with those who add 
to the confusion by loudly announcing what 
they are against. Social, political, and ec- 
clesiastical systems are targets for vitriolic 
billingsgate by agitated opponents eager to 
inform the world what they oppose. One of 
the outstanding Members of the United 
States Senate recently was heard to exclaim, 
after listening to an acrimonious debate 
freighted with bitter words of opposition: 
“It would be a poser if someone suddenly 
eonfronted those who are so sure of what 
they are against with the pertinent query, 
“What are you for?’” 

Of course, as long as there are error and 
evil in the world there is a place for con- 
structive denunciation; but, in the midst of 
the shouting and tumult of this volcanic 
day, when prejudice and passion furnish 
more heat than light, is it not high time to 
emphasize that which the ages make per- 
fectly clear—namely, that attack is not half 
as effective as example, and that, at last, evil 
is to be overcome not by more evil, but by 
good? It is significant that a current radio 
program by outstanding citizens from all 
walks of life has the title: “This I Believe.” 
It consists of stirring statements of what the 
participants are for. 

Affirmation is 10 times stronger than de- 
nunciation. To borrow the phrase of a 
popular song, this, surely, is a time to ac- 
centuate the positive. A nationally known 
religious leader recently’ has returned from 
a visit to Europe and Asia, where he gazed 
with sympathetic eyes at want and woe. 
Upon his return to this promised land, flow- 
ing with milk and honey, he declared that 
everywhere abroad he had heard the plain- 
tive question, “What is your America for? 
We know what she is against; but, tell us, 
as you see our low levels of living, our chains, 
our misery, our hunger, our disease, with all 
her vast resources what is America for?” 
That is the piercing question put by the 
French planter in the popular play South 
Pacific. An American general has been seek- 
ing for his friendship and loyalty. Says the 
planter to the soldier: “I can see what you 
are against. But what are you for?” 

It is not enough to be against all the evil 
philosophy and lying propaganda of the 
Kremlin. It is not enough to see “Red” 
every time anywhere in the world commu- 
nism shows its regimenting hand. The 
seething world waits for a more positive word 
from America, for an assurance guaranteed 
by deeds that for every man under the Stars 
and Stripes, and for every man, anywhere, 
under all skies, she is on the side of funda- 
mental human rights, the side of dignity, of 
justice, of freedom. America will help to 
destroy the foul growth of communism not 
merely by denunciations concerning the 
things she is set to deplore, but with the 
blazing torch of the things she favors. 

The holy period of Lent reminds us that 
the New Testament is a book mostly about 
the things Jesus was for. One of the choic- 
est experiences life has brought to me was 
the friendship of one of the most versatile 
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men of the period of World War II, Lord 
Stamp, who, though English, was well known 
and highly esteemed in America. A great 
industrialist, a great economist, he was 
through all and above all a great Christian. 
One memorable summer day I sat with him 
and his family in the typical English garden 
of their home, near London. Little did any 
in that intimate circle think that, in the 
supposed safe “shelter,” underneath that 
beautiful home, he, Lady Stamp and their 
oldest son would meet violent death during 
the heaviest Nazi blitz. A few days after the 
tragic end of his useful life there came a 
letter from him, written just before the blow 
struck. In it there was no word of anger 
or denunciation because the heritage of cen- 
turies ruthlessly was being destroyed by the 
Germans. It was a calm, clear statement of 
what he hoped to help do after the war, in 
building bridges of reconciliation. 

Shortly before that German raid which 
was to destroy his life and the lives of his 
dear ones, he gave a radio address over the 
British Broadcasting System. It was not on 
religion. It was on the standards of money, 
about which he was an expert. Without any 
intimation that it was to be so, :t was his 
valedictory to his besieged couni:y and to 
the stricken world. He closed with this dec- 
laration of the things he most steadfastly 
believed: “Before I finish I would like to 
say one thing, and it is this: I have not the 
the slightest interest in what I have been 
talking about tonight, not the slightest in- 
terest in this or any other scale of values, 
except it accord with that other scale of 
values introduced into this planet by Jesus 
of Nazareth. This is the one and only scale 
of values which ultimately matters, and 
which no man listening to my voice can 
ever afford to ignore in peril of his soul.” 

With all our parroting of creeds, with all 
our pious professions, are we actually stand- 
ing in this torn and tortured world for that 
scale of values which Jesus Christ represents? 
That is the acid test. His is the only way 
out of the muddle, the misery, the murder, 
of the material and moral catastrophe which 
threatens to make this earth an inferno. 
Hear Him, the Lord of the lenten way, as He 
says: “Be ye not hearers only, but doers of 
the word; for he is against Me who is not 
for Me.” 





Appeal for Straight Thinking and Straight 
Talking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived from one of my constituents, Mr. 
Arthur M. Watkins, a copy of an article 
entitled “Let’s Have It Straight, Just for 
Once,” written by Walter Weir, of Dona- 
hue & Coe, Inc., and published in 
Printers’ Ink for February 29, 1952. 

This article is an appeal for straight 
thinking and straight talking by the 
presidential candidates of all parties. It 
is a good article, a sincere article, and 
Mr. Watkins said, in sending it to me, 
that he thought it ought to be read by 
every Member of Congress. I agree with 
him completely. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Have It STRAIGHT, JUST FOR ONCE 
(By Walter Weir) 


I’ve watched and listened to and read 
about the politicians who have appeared 
and are appearing in increasing numbers on 
various discussion programs. I Know that 
in the months ahead, like it or not, I shall 
watch and listen to more of them not only 
on discussion programs but on programs 
paid for and sponsored by political parties. 
And I'd like to serve a little notice right now. 

I am fed to the teeth with double talk, 
evasion and dissembling. My craw is full 
to bursting with one-sided arguments, with 
the failure of both parties to admit their 
faults and mistakes as well as to brag of 
their accomplishments. I am seething, nau- 
seated, and plain sick over pot-bellied, heavy 
jowled, unctuous-voiced Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and party leaders who take me 
for a sucker in assuming that I can’t recog- 
nize a phony when I see one, or a phony 
statement when I hear one. 

I'm the boy v.ho went bust in the stock 
market; who worked for what he could get, 
and when he could get it, during the depres- 
sion. I'm the guy who swizzled bootleg gin, 
who watched WPA-ers lean on shovels, who 
be'ieved it when I was told our economy had 
reached a stage of maturity. I'm the little 
man who was there when Mussolini marched 
on Rome, when Hitler marched into the 
Rhineland, and everywhere else in Europe. 
My sons don’t remember, but I remember 
Dollfuss and the siege of Madrid. I remem- 
ber Manchuria and Boake Carter. I remem- 
ber flappers, slickers, raccoon coats, and 
John Held, Jr. I remember the airmail 
planes, Lieutenant Reed and the NC-4, and 
Lindbergh and the Spirit of St. Louis. I 
remember Jimmy Walker, Al Smith, and Al- 
falfa Bill Murray. I’ve been around. 

When you mention the Sitzkrieg, I know 
what you mean. I know what you mean, 
too, when you refer to the Maginot Line, the 
break-through at Sedan. Clemenceau is as 
fresh in my memory as Petain and Laval. 
I heard the phrase “at long last” come into 
the language. Queen Marie of Rumania is no 
stranger to me, and neither is Coué, the 
ouija board, or mah-jongg. 

Pearl Harbor. War bonds. The Vestris. 
The attempt to pack the Supreme Court. 
The Schechter case. Alf Landon. Wendell 
Willkie. My brain is as full of stuff as a 
Thanksgiving turkey. Not to mention 
events of the past 10 years. 

I saw Al Jolson in the Jazz Singer. I had 
a crystal set, an Atwater Kent and a super- 
heterodyne. I remember the Graf Zeppelin 
the R-34, and the Hindenburg. I remember 
what happened at Lakehurst. A lot of peo- 
ple have been killed in my time. Violently. 
A lot of people have jumped out of windows, 
stuck shotguns in their mouths and pulled 
the trigger. A lot of them have been stuffed 
into ovens, starved and shot in the back— 
with their hands tied. I’m not exactly what 
you would call innocent, and certainly not 
gullible. By God, I’m not gullible, and Mr, 
Stassen, Mr. Taft, Mr. Truman, Mr. Eisen- 
hower, or anybody else had better not figure 
that I am. 

Don’t tell me that Republicans and Hoover 
were responsible for the depression; if it 
hadn't been for his religion, Al Smith and 
the Democrats might have been in the thick 
of it. (Remember the tunnel the Vatican 
was going to build under the sea to Wash- 
ington if Al was elected?) And don’t re- 
hash Roosevelt’s great mistakes for me, un- 
less you're ready to admit some of his great 
accomplishments. And don’t rant that Tru- 
man’s leading us down the road to socialism, 
unless you're willing to tell me what parts 
of his program you'd change and what parts 
you'd keep. 
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I want to hear your intentions, and I want 
to hear them straight. I think the world’s 
in a hell of a mess—and that includes us— 
and I don’t think we can handle a political 
campaign or elect candidates to office on the 
old basis of ripping the party in power up 
the back or smearing the party that’s out, 
I don’t want a choice just between Demo- 
crats and Republicans this time. I want to 
cast my vote for intelligence instead of a 
lack of it, for honesty, for statesmanship 
instead of political chicanery. 

That’s why I'm serving notice now. And, 
please, Mr. Stassen, Mr. Taft, Mr. Truman, 
Mr. Eisenhower—please don't think I'm just 
a voice crying in the wilderness. The con- 
firmed Democrats are going to vote Demo- 
cratic. The confirmed Republicans are going 
to vote Republican. But they are not going 
to elect the next President or the next party. 
The next President and the next party are 
going to be elected by the “don’t knows” in 
the Gallup poll—by the people who haven't 
made up their minds yet and who are wait- 
ing to hear, not double talk, but singleness 
of purpose. They're the people you'll be ad- 
dressing. They're the people who will swing 
the election one way or the other. And there 
are millions of them, including me. So let's 
have it straight—just for once. 





Mr. Truman and Oscar Chapman Show a 
Supreme Indifference to Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial from the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server, one of the leading dailies of the 
South, discussing President Truman’s 
recent Chicago address in which he made 
very serious charges directed against 
those who oppose his public-power pro- 
gram. This editorial points out the 
factual errors in the President’s state- 
ment, and emphasizes the very danger- 
ous trend in the policy now being pur- 
sued by the Government through the 
Interior Department. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. TRUMAN AND OscaR CHAPMAN SHOW A 
SUPREME INDIFFERENCE TO FActTs 

In his Chicago speech the other day, Presi- 
dent Truman said the opposition to the 
public-power program is vicious and one of 
the most dangerous developments in many 
years. 

For our money the opposition is not a tithe 
as dangerous or as vicious as the public- 
power program itself. 

Mr. Truman was aided, abetted, and sec- 
onded by Oscar Chapman, the high priest of 
public ownership, not only of power produc- 
tion, but of all natural resources, including 
water for irrigation and oil under the tide- 
lands. Moreover, his Department of the In- 
terior has become the greatest landlord in 
the world, with supervision over the 20 per- 
cent of the land area of the United States, 
which is owned by the Government. 

Both his speech and Mr. Truman's at Chi- 
cago were full of deliberate and malicious 
misrepresentations that had nothing to do 
with the facts. 
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The President said, “The forces of reac. 
tion want to monopolize St. Lawrence power 
* © * and even take over Niagara Falls 
itself for private development.” 

That statement is absolutely false, because 
it is Mr. Chapman's Department of the In- 
terior that is trying to monopolize St. Law. 
rence power so that he can force all the prie 
vate companies in northern New York State 
out of business, just as TVA drove out the 
private companies in its area. No responsi- 
ble private industry, as far as we know, has 
ever said anything about taking over Niagara 
Falls itself. 

Mr. Truman reached almost the sublime 
in self-contradiction when he said the pri- 
vate companies in Washington were trying 
to prevent the sale of their property to that 
State, though they were eager to sell. If 
they are eager to sell, why are they trying 
to prevent the sale? 

The fact is that those companies are being 
forced out of business by the encroachments 
of public power, and they are called reac- 
tionaries because they resist. 

Mr. Chapman was equally indifferent to 
facts when he said the largest power company 
in Virginia is trying to grab the two best 
power projects in the approved Federal Roa- 
noke River program. 

He refers, of course, to Roanoke Rapids. 
The facts are that the private power company 
was there first, it has the sanction of the 
Federal Power Commission to build the proj- 
ect, and it is Mr. Chapman who is trying to 
overturn the FPC decision, grab the site for 
public power, and assert the supremacy of 
his Department over FPC. 

Mr. Truman said the private companies 
are trying to grab the Hells Canyon Reser- 
voir site on the Snake River and take it 
away from the poor, put-upon Department 
of the Interior. The fact is that the Idaho 
Power Co. has owned a site at Oxbow on the 
Snake River for 30 years, and Mr. Chapman 
is trying to take that property away from the 
company so that he can build a Government 
dam at Hells Canyon. 

Four years ago the Idaho company applied 
for a permit to build a dam at Oxbow, but 
the FPC has refused to grant the permit be- 
cause Mr. Chapman wants to build his dam 
at He.!s Canyon. Idaho power has four other 
dams on the river. The Hells Canyon project 
would flood them all out. Idaho power 
would then be flooded cut of business, and 
the Government would have it all. And that 
is the way ihe private companies are trying 
to grab sites away from the Government. 

Idaho Power’s dams cost the people noth- 
ing. Hells Canyon Dam would cost the tax- 
payers $357,000,000. 

Lenin was right when he said that sociale 
ism ‘s state electricity plus bookkeeping. 





Necessity for Increased Participation 
in Voting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, a 
phenomenon on the American political 
scene today which is the cause of more 
than passing concern to many thought- 
ful observers is the situation underlying 
the oft-repeated assertion that the indi- 
vidual citizen and voter has little or 
nothing to say about selecting the nomi- 
nees for the office of President or about 
legislative matters which vitally affect 
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every aspect of American life. Itis often 
said that we are permitting our demo- 
cratic system to bog down because the 
individual citizen, either through indif- 
ference or for some other reason, has 
abdicated in favor of the “professional 
politician.’ 

The Kansas City Star in a recent 
provocative editorial is reluctant to 
admit that our American system has 
failed. The editorial charges the Ameri- 
can citizens with having defaulted on 
their responsibilities, and at the same 
time challenges them “to a more cou- 
rageous view of the power they can and 
should display for their own everlasting 
benefit and that of the Nation itself.” 

And— 


The editorial asks— 


when barely more than one-half the eligible 
voters even care to express an opinion as to 
who shall run their Government (which hap- 
pened in the last national election and has 
happened before); when one-haif or more of 
the people cannot even name their repre- 
sentative in Congress; when precinct meet- 
ings are poorly attended, if scarcely at all; 
and when other events of like nature are the 
rule and not the exception, what shall we 
say about the way that we permit our demo- 
cratic system to work? 


The editorial, entitled “What Can I 
Do?” points to the high price of public 
apathy and urges each citizen to assume 
his full responsibility, to the end that 
“our American system can and finally 
will oe made to work as its founders in 
their faith assumed that it would be 
mace to work by the people for whom 
it was provided.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this excellent editorial in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wuart Can I Do? 


A subject for widespread and rather agi- 
tated discussion today is the fact—or the 
alleged fact—that the average citizen and 
voter in this Republic can have precious 
little to say as to who becomes the nomi- 
nees for the highest and most responsible 
office in the land. 

Right along with it should go and occa- 
sionally does go a deep concern over the 
equally important fact—or alleged fact— 
that the same citizen and voter can have 
precious little to say about the legislation, 
the taxation, and the burdens that are laid 
upon him even as he writhes under the pres- 
sure of income returns with the fateful ap- 
proach of the Ides of March. 

If these contentions are valid, if the peo- 
ple of this country are as helpless as we 
would be led to believe by the cynical and 
often sincere expressions on the matter, then 
we are in a very bad way indeed, and we 
must take an exceedingly dim view of our 
ultimate destiny. 

For we are under a boasted democratic 
system that is held up to the rest of man- 
kind as a standard to which all can repair 
with the gain of freedom and liberties that 
are the right and privilege of a civilized 
society. So we should confess with great 
caution that our own system is bogged down 
and is seriously defective at the core, that 
it cannot work through the freedom of ac- 
tion by the people who in its basic theory 
are expected to make it work. 

Is it any longer, as Lincoln held, a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people? Or has it 
become, as the cynics and the fearful souls 
declare in effect, a government of, by, and 


for an inside set of politicians from which- 
ever denomination may be able to get and 
retain control? 

Here we take our stand with a flat dis- 
claimer of any fundamental change in the 
character and validity of the American 
system. And even at the risk of a little 
bombast and the charge of excessive faith 
we summon all our fellow citizens of this 
country to a more courageous view of the 
power they can and should display for their 
own everlasting benefit and that of the Na- 
tion itself. 

It must be admitted that despite the 
promise of the system we have conditions 
today that are not by any means what they 
should be, that not only at the top level of 
Government but down through at least some 
of the States and to some local communities 
the inside politicians and manipulators have 
virtually taken over to the dismay of our 
average man. 

So the result is that feeling of helpless- 
ness and maybe a silent nod of approval when 
the Nation's Chief Executive declares that 
presidential primaries (except in New Hamp- 
shire) are just so much eye-wash; when 
others declare that nominating convention 
delegates from the 32 States without prima- 
ries are often the choice of a few politicians 
from the precincts on up, that it’s all pretty 
much in the dark, and that the final choice 
of a nominee, if not dictated from Washing- 


ton in one direction, will be the work of a 
smoke-filled room, a small caucus or the 
equivalent. 


There is an element of deep truth in it, we 
must confess. But who is responsible? The 
politicians who have simply taken advantage 
of a situation and are just acting naturally? 
Or is it the fault of the great American 
electorate, too much of which too often 
fails in the discharge of its duty either 
through plain indifference or some less ob- 
vious reason? 

Without any defense whatever for the in- 
side elements, some of the products of which 
are now being exposed to the Nation's shame, 
we think the causes lie mainly with those 
people who have defaulted in their respon- 
sibilities. 

For when barely more than one-half of the 
eligible voters even care to express an opinion 
as to who shall run their Government (which 
happened in the last national election and 
has hapened before); when one-half or 
more of the people cannot even name their 
representative, in Congress; when precinct 
meetings are poorly attended if scarcely at 
all, and when other events of like nature are 
the rule and not the exception, what shall be 
said about the way that we permit our 
democratic system to work? 

Thanks be to the stars, however, the people 
of this country, its States, and its local com- 
munities can be aroused and become alert— 
at which time they take over and say with 
finality how things shall be, all the insiders 
and the manipulators to the contrary never- 
theless. We have seen it at critical times in 
the history of this Nation and it lends us 
courage and hope for the future. 

But too often a terrific price has been 
paid for the awakening. Too often it may 
be had only when local, State, or National 
government becomes so wasteful, irrespon- 
sible or worse that it can be no longer en- 
dured. That makes the heavy cost of it 
when it can and should be the unbroken 
alertness all the way through, an act of 
prevention instead of halting something 
after it has gained tremendous headway and 
exceedingly heavy damage already has been 
done. 

The moral of it is there. And we can point 
now to the visible and growing signs that 
the fact of it is being realized. 

It is found in expressions through numer- 
ous polls, which do amount to something 
when they are made widely representative; 
in the off-year voting that may be light but 
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still indicative; in the almost revolutionary 
ferment that is taking hold of such a staid 
and conservative region as the South; in 
public revulsion at the scandals exposed; in 
the trend of just ordinary conversation with 
a power that gets around; in the evident 
concern over the way in which our so-called 
free and popular system of control has been 
captured by the insiders who are busy with 
their own designs and because of the hither- 
to public apathy itseif. 

Because of all these things and more it is 
possible to say that our American system can 
and finally will be made to work as its 
founders in their faith assumed that it 
would be made to work by the people for 
whom it was provided. 

If it fails at any time either in the char- 
acter of legislation or official policies then 
the cause can be traced to a plain and haz- 
ardous default by the average citizen and 
voter whose well-being is at stake in the 
whole vital performance. It can be different 
and so endeth the lesson in the fair as- 
surance that it will be that way more often 
than not in the many years to come for this 
great American Republic. 





William J. Grede, President, National 
Association of Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a very fine article about the 
new president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Mr. William J. 
Grede. The story of Bill Grede is a 
typical American success story. He 
climbed the ladder of success by dint of 
his own efforts, his energy, perseverance, 
and ability. He sold pots and pans ‘to 
work his way through the University of 
‘Wisconsin, and began his business career 
working for a small foundry in Decatur, 
Ill. Today, he is the president of Grede 
Foundries, Inc., comprising six plants 
and employing 1,100 people. 

Bill Grede is the first Wisconsinite to 
be named top man of the NAM, as well 
as the first University of Wisconsin 
alumnus to receive that distinguished 
honor. 

Not only do I believe that Bill will 
speak for the great American business 
community, but I am also sure that with 
his fine sense of civic responsibility, he 
will try to represent what he feels con- 
stitute the best interests of the American 
people as a whole. 

I send to the desk the article from the 
March 1952 issue of the Wisconsin 
Alumnus magazine, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

He’s WISCONSIN’sS First NAM PRESIDENT 


It shouldn't surprise anybody that William 
Grede is an outspoken champion of indi- 
viduai freedom and the free competitive en- 
terprise system. 

For Grede’s personal history since he left 
the university in 1917 is a record of achieve- 
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ment that Horatio Alger would have been 
hard-pressed to surpass in fiction. 

Milwaukee born and reared, the young 
Grede attended local public schools and en- 
tered Wisconsin as a freshman in 1915. His 
course toward higher education, however, 
was viewed with some degree of misgiving 
by his father, a retired carriage maker. 


NOT A GIANT 


To pay his way through the university, 
Grede sold aluminum pots and pans during 
the summer. Ready to start his second year, 
with $400 in summer earnings in the bank, 
he decided to follow his father’s advice, dis- 
pense with schoolbooks, and enter a more 
lucrative field. Upon consideration, he 
picked the foundry business and went to 
work for a small foundry in Decatur, IIL, 
as assistant to the president. 

His career as a junior executive was a 
short one. In 1920 he took over top posi- 
tion at Wauwatosa’s Liberty foundry, which 
he had acquired on a small down payment 
and 15 years to pay the balance. 

Today, Grede Foundries, Inc., comprises six 
plants—five in Wisconsin and one in upper 
Michigan—and employs 1,100 people. Grede 
himself has attained a business stature re- 
cently pointed up by his election to the 
presidency of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

That is not to say that Grede Foundries, 
Inc., is one of the giants of American busi- 
ness, nor that it is even a big company in 
the foundry industry. But its rise, and that 
of its founder, is based on a progressive 
outlook and an important series of firsts the 
company has chalked up. 

Long before so-called fringe benefits be- 
came trading points for union bargaining 
committees, Grede was pioneering good em- 
ployer-employee relations. A group-insur- 
ance plan was inaugurated in 1924 and ex- 
panded a few years later to include sickness, 
accident, surgical, and hospital protection. 
As far back as 1926 the company’s shop folks 
got vacations with pay. More recent is a 
pension plan under which every employee 
benefits on the same formula basis—includ- 
ing Grede himself. 

Two stand-out facts attribute to the suc- 
cess of Grede’s company in the employee- 
relations sphere: 

1. About 100 people on the company’s pay- 
roll are members of the Grede Foundries’ 
Quarter Century Club, and 

2. Grede himself makes it his business to 
know when and why anybody with as much 
as 4 or 5 years’ service leaves the company— 
which is a rare event. 

Grede’s ascension into the NAM’s top spot 
reflects many years of work with business 
associations and organizations. In fact, his 
outside activities, while they included ama- 
teur photography as a hobby, have been 
primarily along avenues of business. His 
main hobbies, he says, are the NAM and the 
YMCA. 

Besides his activity in the NAM, of which 
he was named a director in 1946 after serv- 
ing on the President’s 1945 labor-manage- 
ment conferenc>, Grede has materially 
helped develop the technical progress of the 
foundfy industry. He was influential in de- 
veloping standard foundry cost methods, and 
pioneered in efforts to combat silicosis, Un- 
der his leadership the Milwaukee Foundry- 
men’s Association initiated a cooperative re- 
search program with the university that was 
instrumental in establishment of the Wis- 
consin chapter of the American Foundry- 
men’s Society. 


SHRINKING SOCIAL LIFE 


Grede’s family life dates from his mar- 
riage in 1919 to the former Margaret Weiss, 
whose family had lived only a block away 
during his childhood. Now the Gredes are 
grandparents, with two married daughters: 
Janet (Mrs. Burleigh E. Jacobs, Jr.) and 
Betty (Mrs. Walter S. Davis, Jr.). Mr. and 
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Mrs. Grede reside in Elm Grove, a Milwaukee 
suburb. 

Grede’s social life, which has become in- 
creasingly limited since his NAM position put 
his ‘speaking talents in great demand, cen- 
ters around the Milwaukee, Wis., City, Uni- 
versity and Bluemound Golf and Country 
Clubs. He is an active member and former 
trustee of the Wauwatosa Congregational 
Church. 

As president of one of the Nation’s most 
powerful business organizations, Grede, who 
celebrated his fifty-fifth birthday on Febru- 
ary 24, adds two more honors to his record 
of Wisconsin achievements. He is the first 
man in the State to be top man in the NAM— 
and is also the first University of Wiscon- 
sin man in that post. 





Newbold Morris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Morris Stubs His Toe,” 
published in the March 14 edition of the 
Washington Evening Star, and an edi- 
torial entitled “Low Boiling Point,” from 
the March 14 edition of the Washington 
Daily News, both commenting upon Mr. 
Newbold Morris’ appearance before the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 14, 1952] 


Mr. Morris Stuss His TOE 


Ii Newbold Morris has been essaying the 
role of a modern St. George out to slay the 
senatorial dragon he will not win any Oscars 
for his performance. 

It is true that both Senate and House com- 
mittee investigations often take an abusive 
turn. It is also true that some of the ques- 
tions asked of Mr. Morris were offensive. It 
Was suggested that he must have been a 
“dope or a dupe.” And because a corpora- 
tion over which he presumably could have 
exercised some control helped transport pe- 
troleum to Red China before the Korean war 
he has been accused, by implication at least, 
of contributing to the deaths of American 
soldiers in Korea. A man should not be ex- 
pected to submit to this sort of thing with- 
out protest, and Mr. Morris would have been 
justified in taking vigorous exception to such 
questions. 

But that is a different thing from the 
hammy performance he gave. The Senate 
committee was investigating a serious mate 
ter, in the course of which serious questions 
were raised concerning Mr. Morris. In the 
circumstances, Mr. Morris’ behavior—the 
gesticulations, the loud asides, the business 
of turning his back on his questioners, and 
his own name-calling efforts—was inappro- 
priate to say the least. 

It is not feasible in this space to explore 
the jumble of corporations and interlocking 
directorates through which the tanker deals 
that are under investigation were negotiated. 
That is a job for Senator Hory’s committee. 

But one thing which should be of cone 
siderable concern to Mr. Morris seems to 
have been established. Mr. Morris is presi- 
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dent of the China International Foundation, 
Ine., which controlled the stock of a sub- 
sidiary, the United Tanker Corp. Virtually 
all of the money invested in United Tanker 
was Chinese money, although Mr. Morris in- 
sists that stock control was held by Ameri- 
cans. 

In 1947 Mr. Morris went to the Maritime 
Commission to inquire about the possible 
purchase of some tankers by United Tanker 
Corp. The Commission at that time had a 
policy against the sale of tankers to foreign 
interests for fear the ships might get into 
Russian hands. There was no sale to United 
Tanker, presumably because of the Chinese 
financial interest in that corporation. A lit- 
tle later, however, three tankers were sold 
by the Commission to an outfit known as 
the National Tanker Corp., then headed by 
former Representative Joseph Casey, which 
immediately sold them to United Tanker. 
Then two United tankers were chartered by 
the Soviet Oil Agency, which used them to 
transport oil from Rumania to China al- 
most until the outbreak of the Korean war. 

There was nothing illegal about this, and 
Mr. Morris said the State Department did 
not object to the oil shipments. He added 
that he did not know former Secretary of 
Defense Johnson had lodged a protest against 
the shipments. 

If not illegal, however, it seems clear that 
the tanker deal operated to thwart and de- 
feat the policy of the Maritime Commission. 
And Mr. Morris shared in the fees of his law 
firm, which participated in the negotiations. 

In these circumstances, his performance 
before the committee, including his attack 
on the Republican Senators, was not an ad- 
mirable one. In his position, he should have 
been a willing and a cooperative witness. 
Instead of losing his temper and putting on 
a show, he should have endeavored to give 
every possible bit of information to the com- 
mittee. That he did not do so is going to 
impair, and may destroy, his usefulness as 
Mr. Truman's investigator of corruption in 
the executive branch of the Government. 


— 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
14, 1952] 


Low BOILING PoInt 


Newbold Morris’ assignment as President 
Triuman’s corruption huntef in the execu- 
tive departments was a difficult one at best. 
It was a job that required moving into fields 
of investigation where congressional com- 
mittees already were hard at work. That 
meant gaining the confidence of Congress 
and its committees, and working with them. 

Mr. Morris, by his performance as a wit- 
ness before Senator Hoey’s investigating 
subcommittee this week, has pretty well de- 
stroyed any chance he might have had to 
establish a good working relationship with 
Congress. 

His wife warned Mr. Morris to keep your 
shirt on while answering the committee's 
embarrassing questions relative to some oil 
tankers now owned by a charitable founda- 
tion, of which Mr. Morris is president. The 
tankers were operated through corporations 
created by Mr. Morris’ law firm, and the firm 
collected substantial fees. 

Mr. Morris made a mistake in not follow- 
ing his wife’s advice, and probably will end 
up regretting it—as most husbands do. He 
had such a low boiling point that he con- 
cluded Wednesday's hearings with intem- 
perate denunciations of the Senators who 
had been questioning him. 

For the most part the questions to which 
Mr. Morris took offense were legitimate— 
just the type of questions that Mr. Morris 
himself would have to ask of a great many 
people to do his job of ferreting out Gov- 
ernment misconduct and recommending core 
rective action. 

In a recent television broadcast, Mr. Morris 
was asked about Gen. Harry Vaughan, the 
President’s military aide, and replied that 
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he wouldn't have hired the genera] in the 
first place. 

Certainly Harry Vaughan has his faults, 
but it is said that when he gets involved 
in the rough give-and-take of public life, 
he is fond of remarking: “If you can’t stand 
the heat, you should stay out of the kitchen.” 
That is a bit of philosophy Mr. Morris well 
could take to heart. 

People who know Mr. Morris’ record in 
New York testify he is a man of rectitude 
and poise and say his performance before 
the Senate committee was out of character. 

Be that as it may, to succeed in his Wash- 
ington job, Mr. Morris has to get the co- 
operation and confidence of Congress, the 
power to subpena witnesses and records and 
compel testimony—none of which he now 
seems likely to get. 

In the circumstances, he might as well call 
it quite and leave the investigating to con- 
gressional committees, who, on the whole, 


are doing pretty well. 





Address of Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, Mr. 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, JR., recently ad- 
dressed the Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Club. Senator HENNINGs’ speech 
goes to the heart of one of the most diffi- 
cult problems confronting our country. 
I hope this fine statement of the funda- 
mental principles on which freedom de- 
pends will be widely read and considered 
by thoughtful citizens. It follows: 


The crisis in democracy is not a problem 
in this year only, but is a grave problem for 
this generation. In this problem we are not 
living in an hour of decision but in decisive 
years. 

The United States in its effort to save the 
free West and to achieve world order has 
placed a great strain on its own democratic 
institutions. 

It is this strain on our own institutions 
that I want primarily to discuss with you 
today. But before getting into that sub- 
ject, I want to speak briefly of the danger 
that lies outside our country and that in a 
large measure I feel cannot be isolated from 
our activities and life within our national 
borders. 

Concerning the threat from without, I 
take it as axiomatic that we must, as a na- 
tion, save Western Europe from the Com- 
munists in order to insure our own survival 
as a democratic nation. I assume that we 
must do this at terrific cost, at almost any 
cost, and I am not going to try to convince 
you, who, I am sure require no such con- 
vincing, knowing that the United States 
cannot stand alone against a world domi- 
nated by Soviet tyranny. 

Thinking as I do, that the survival of 
Western Europe is vital to our own welfare 
and safety, I merely suggest here today that 
we, as a nation and as individuals who make 
up this Nation, must be prepared to make 
whatever sacrifices the saving of Europe may 
require. 

The economic cost has already been stag- 
gering and we are far from through. Let’s 
face it. Some people are saying today that 


our people cannot afford to send aid to Euro- 
pean countries and to Asia; that our eco- 
nomic structure will collapse under the tax 
burden and the other stresses and disrup- 
tions caused by this global enterprise. 

I say to you that our democratic institu- 
tions and the freedom of our people may well 
not survive if we don’t lend a hand to our 
friends and allies throughout the world. 
Our defense of world order in Korea is basic 
to our own security. I think also that India 
and Indonesia are almost as important to us 
as are the Western European countries. 

While on the subject of foreign aid, I 
might also say that, by and large, I think the 
present economic condition of our country 
is sound in spite of the high taxes and the 
high cost of living. Men are at work, things 
are being produced as never before in our 
history. Americans today, despite our enor- 
mous expenditures for defense at home and 
among our allies, are better off economically, 
better housed, better clothed, better fed, bet- 
ter educated than ever before in our history, 
and better than are the people of any other 
country in the world. And opportunity for 
our young men and women is boundless. 

While I think there is some chance that 
our people may not make the great effort 
required to save Europe and ourselves, in 
the end, I think, we shall do what is neces- 
sary to win through. I see a greater threat to 
our democratic institutions and American 
way of life growing out of the unavoidable 
disruption in our normal patterns of life in- 
volved in our great effort. The crisis in de- 
mocracy for our generation results from the 
stresses and strains in our economic, social, 
and political life. 

The struggle with Russia and its satellites 
requires a sacrifice of men which becomes 
very hard to bear as we find that the end of 
the trouble is not in sight and that the sac- 
rifices in Korea must go on. We, in our 
distress over our sacrifices, wouldn't be hu- 
man if we didn't turn to sometimes desperate 
thoughts and measures in an effort to escape 
from our personal anxieties and tragedies. 

And, to a lesser extent, the irritations 
stemming from the necessary discipline and 
economic sacrifice demanded by the increas- 
ing pace of our great national effort generate 
in men’s minds extreme measure for getting 
things done, and sometimes violent words 
help us to release our pent-up grievances and 
disappointments. 

These irritations which grow out of the 
very nature of'our common effort and sacri- 
fice are, I think, the cause in a large measure 
for the recent outbursts of anger we hear 
about between representatives of manage- 
ment and labor and the great outcry against 
higher taxes. Who wants to pay more or to 
give up more? We all feel we are giving 
enough, but we can’t afford to lose sight of 
the desperate and titanic struggle in these 
days of great decision and great challenge. 

About these irritations, I am not alarmed. 
I know that during these times we can, with- 
out permanent injury, successfully give up 
some of our privileges and even stand, as 
much as we may dislike it, some regimenta- 
tion of our lives. We can stand the emo- 
tional and economic sacrifice involved in our 
great effort to defend our free world if we 
can preserve our democratic institutions 
whose very existence hangs in the balance— 
and depends upon what we—all of us—do 
today and every day to rise to our respon- 
sibility. 

It is about what is happening to our basic 
democratic institutions of free speech and 
free thought as a result partly of these irri- 
tations that we must be gravely concerned. 

Very recently, many people, especially 
newspaper editors and columnists, were dis- 
turbed by the President’s security order. 
While, I did not approve of that order I was 
not profoundly upset by it. It is true that, 
in regard to freedom of the press, we must 
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always be on guard against unnecessary, 
arbitrary, and illegal encroachment by the 
executive arm of the Government on the 
essential right of the press to obtain and 
print news without censorship beyond that 
point needed to maintain public decency, 
individual rights of privacy, and national 
security. On the other hand, we need not be 
alarmed over the possibility that the Ameri- 
can newspapers are, at present or in the 
foreseeable future, in danger of being sup- 
pressed or inhibited by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The press, generally speaking, in this 
country is now free and in no danger of be- 
ing shackled. 

That is not what I am concerned about. 
In the basic concept of freedom of expres- 
sion, however, more is involved than merely 
the right of newspapers to print news. In- 
volved is the right of any person or any 
group, regardless of how small, to hold opin- 
ions that are unpopular and opposed to the 
prevailing current of opinion. The problem 
of preserving this right is as much with us 
now as it ever was. The protection of free- 
dom of expression requires tolerance and 
restraint, not only on the part of powerful 
magistrates, but also on the part of the 
legislative branch of the Government and 
of people in their daily lives, both individ- 
ually and in concert. 

Unless individuals and minority groups are 
secure in their freedom to think and express 
ideas that the majority dislike, our entire 
democratic society, with its philosophical 
and religious ideals concerning the dignity 
of the individual, would soon be under- 
mined and subverted into some sort of au- 
thoritarian or totalitarian state. It would 
soon become the very antithesis of all our 
hopes and beliefs. 

The great judge, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
summed up the need for tolerance in the 
following words: “If there is any principle of 
our Constitution that more imperatively 
calls for attachment than any other, it is 
the principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us, but 
freedom for the thought we hate.” 

At about the start of the cold war in 
1946 and continuing up to the present, with 
increasing vigor, various forces have been 
encroaching on freedom of expression. 

The President's loyalty program, necessary 
as it was, nonetheless tended to make men 
in public office hesitant to express their 
thoughts freely and to make them cautious 
in their ideas. Communists and traitors are 
not caught by such programs. If not care- 
fully limited and judiciously administered, 
such a program only limits our basic free- 
doms. Fear and dread stalk at large in the 
land—a fear and dread that ideas are some- 
how dangerous. 

Even some of our great universities, dedi- 
cated as they have been to the exploration 
of new ideas and new approaches to prob- 
lems, to experimentation, and to examination 
of all shades of opinion, are now in some 
instances compelling their faculties to take 
loyalty oaths and keeping their faculties and 
student bodies under surveillance for un- 
orthodox opinions. I am happy to note 
that some schools have, however, had the 
courage to resist the pressure to regiment 
thought and expression. I honor those insti- 
tutions which have held firm against the 
onslaught on freedom of expression. 

Another quarter that has further endan- 
gered our freedom of expression has been 
the conduct of some legislative investiga- 
tions. I have in mind particularly the man- 
ner in which some witnesses appearing be- 
fore committees of Congress have been 
treated. In some instances, they have to all 
effects been denied the right to consult their 
attorneys during a period of questioning. 
In other instances they have not been per- 
mitted to make statements on their own be- 
half but have been compelled to answer 
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questions categorically by “yes” or “no” and 
in at least some situations the questions 
could not be properly answered without 
qualifying statements and explanations. In 
other words, men under the plenary power of 
congressional investigations are daily being 
denied what by ordinary standards we call a 
fair hearing. 

In other cases I have noticed that some 
committees permit derogatory statements to 
be made about persons without affording the 
individual a timely opportunity to appear 
before the committee to answer the charges 
made. Even a lapse of a week or two can 
be very unfair because of the manner in 
which news material is sometimes necessarily 
handled. 

We find ourselves, insofar as any sense of 
national effort or national direction is con- 
cerned, in a completely ridiculous and con- 
tradictory position. We have long recog- 
nized that communism and Communist prop- 
aganda have, as their one goal, the control 
of men’s minds. And we have recognized 
that communism flourishes amidst hunger 
and poverty and disease—that a hungry man 
will willingly and eagerly swallow the Com- 
munist line along with the offered crust of 
bread. And so, in our foreign policy, in our 
military and economic aid to countries 
threatened by the Red menace, we have recozg- 
nized that what we are fighting on every 
front is the battle for men’s minds. 

I think we need to step up radically our 
propaganda campaign, not in the sense that 
we demand gratitude or groveling—but in 
spreading the concepts of democracy—in 
making the people of the other free nations 
really understand why we are willing to 
make sacrifices at home—and not just in 
terms of “an eye for an eye” or how much 
military assistance we can get in return for 
s0 many dollars in American aid. 

By and large, I think we're doing a re- 
spectable job in that line, despite the fact 
that we need more of it. And we're doing it 
because we know why we're doing it—because 
we have recognized, as I say, that we are 
fighting for men’s minds. 

The anomaly and the contradiction of our 
position is that while we're doing a good job 
of fighting for freedom of thought abroad, 
we're doing exactly the opposite at home. 
Here, in the cradle of freedom, we're going 
to great lengths to discourage any original 
thought or ideas. We are placing a high 
premium on conformity. We are using the 
Communist technique in reverse and, I am 
forced to admit, using it with telling results. 

We have a national loyalty program loaded 
down with affronts to civil liberties. And 
the process has filtered down the line into 
State and local governments and into our 
educational institutions. 

We are encouraging friends and neighbors 
to spy and report on other friends and neigh- 
bors. 

We are conducting congressional hearings 
that, written in the pages of history, will 
read like the days of the Inquisition. 

We are discouraging freedom of thought 
on every hand, and doing so in the name of 
security. We talk piously about how Com- 
munists are infiltrating, but in all honesty, 
I doubt if they can do half as much damage 
as we are doing ourselves with our eyes 
wide open. 

And I think the men in the Kremlin must 
be taking a sinister delight in watching us 
do their own job for them. 

We've lost sight of the fact that our coun- 
try got where it is today because we stopped 
burning at the stake every man or woman 
who had an unorthodox idea, and that we 
grew to strength and prosperity by develop- 
ing a climate in which new and original 
ideas could flourish—be they technical, 
scientific, political, or social. We didn’t get 
to this position by insisting that our citizens 
become a herd of sheep. 
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And until we lick the hysteria that we've 
let loose upon ourselves, until we regain some 
of the maturity and the perspective we had 
only a few short years ago, we are in danger 
of losing not only all of the things which 
our Nation stands for, but the very security 
for which we are wielding the sword with 
the right hand while we are Knifing it in the 
back with the left hand. 

Our founding fathers well understood that 
difference of opinion, when fully and freely 
expressed, adds strength and unity to a peo- 
ple and to a nation engaged in a struggle to 
survive—as we were engaged in the days of 
the early struggle of this new experiment in 
government. You all remember that despite 
the debates and sharp differences during the 
dark and trying days of the Continental Con- 
gress and in the early days of our effort to 
establish ourselves as a nation among many 
greater and more powerful nations of the 
world, we never abandoned our fundamental 
ideal of freedom. 

But I am wondering—and it is cause for 
sober refiection—how long we can suffer the 
invasion of our democratic liberties and still 
preserve for ourselves and our children the 
vital, dynamic strength of democracy itself. 

America has risen to the primacy of world 
leadership and responsibility because of the 
dynamic vitality of the democratic idea. 
The American people have been called upon 
to assume a historic mission, and we will 
win through to that goal which has inspired 
decent men since the beginning of civiliza- 
tion—the goal of lasting peace and mutual 
understanding. 





The Phantom Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I include an article from the 
London Times of February 26, reprinted 
in the Freeman. 

Mr. Speaker, if any newspaper had 
been as forthright in their criticism of 
the Lisbon communiqué in this country 
as the London Times, we would be hear- 
ing howls of rage and horror from Mr. 
Acheson's State Department and the ad- 
ministration propagandists and they 
would be tarred as “isolationists” or any 
other name that these worthies consider 
humiliating and disgraceful. 

I am especially interested in the pas- 
sage from the Times article that reads: 


Even if it (the communiqué) is meant 
Only to impress the American Congress. 


There is a world of meaning in those 
words: “only * * * the American 
Congress.” Have we indeed sunk so low 
and forfeited our one time high estate to 
this extent? 

Alas, we and all other parliamentary 
bodies are in a sorry state. Will we re- 
gain our lost powers and prestige or will 
we sink supinely, like the democracies of 
the past into dictatorship? 

The article follows: 


It is difficult to understand either the 
meaning or the purpose of the communiqué 
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published by the Council of the North At- 
lantic Treaty in Lisbon. This states in 
words which seem almost to have been chosen 
for their ambiguity—they have no other vir- 
tue—that the member nations will provide 
this year approximately 50 divisions in ap- 
propriate conditions of combat readiness. 
Only the most ingenuous will suppose that 
General Eisenhower will in fact have 50 divi- 
sions ready and able to fight in Europe by 
the end of the year. The exact figures are 
rightly secret, but the present force is gen- 
erally believed to be rather less than half 
that number. Since no German divisions 
will be raised this year, since contributions 
from Greece and Turkey are not included in 
this total, and since France has been allowed 
to reduce her contribution from 14 to 12, it 
is not easy to see how this figure can be sub- 
stantially increased. Certainly Britain is 
hot going to send more divisions to Europe 
this year, and it would be surprising indeed 
if the United States were to fill the gap. 

The explanation probably is that the 
phrase “in appropriate conditions of combat 
readiness” is meant to include not only di- 
visions fully trained and equipped for war 
but other divisions half-trained and half- 
equipped, Reserve divisions like our own 
Territorial units, and yet other divisions 
which so far exist only on paper. No doubt 
it is necessary to plan for such an expan- 
sion, but it is less obvious why it should be 
announced in this airy fashion. 

Presumably the announcement was meant 
to impress someone; but it will not impress 
the Russians, who know very well the true 
state of affairs and who have the sense to 
realize that any real plans for real divisions 
would be kept secret. Indeed this imagi- 
native total, with the still more imaginative 
promise of 85 or 100 divisions in 2 years 
time, seems to contain the maximum amount 
of provocation with the minimum amount 
of deterrent effect. Perhaps it was meant 
to impress the European nations themselves, 
who will thus feel that something is being 
done on the grand scale to justify their 
effort and expense. Unfortunately it is more 
likely to have the directly opposite effect of 
creating a sense of false security and of 
glossing over weaknesses and omissions in 
the existing arrangements for defense. Even 
if it is meant only to impress the American 
Congress—and the whole communiqué has 
a very American ring—it may fail in its 
object for there is likely to be a sharp reac- 
tion when the American people realize that 
the 50 promised divisions do not really mean 
50 divisions and that much money and 
effort will still be needed if Europe is to be 
made safe. 

Part of the trouble is no doubt caused by 
a mistaken attempt to combine military se- 
curity with political propaganda. The At- 
lantic community, it is felt, should behave 
in an open democratic way. To be effective, 
however, military planning, as the Americans 
are well aware when dealing with such mat- 
ters as atomic energy, requires a measure 
of secrecy. To escape from this dilemma 
the Atlantic Council has apparently hit on 
the device of a kind of mock publicity which 
pretends to tell everything while revealing 
nothing and boasts of divisions in nice 
round numbers of 50 or 100 without giving 
away any vital information. It is a bad 
device because it effectively hides both the 
real progress that has been made and the 
weakness that must be made good. It also 
suggests that the planners, who as recently 
as November were talking quite happily of 
40 divisions in 1952, and who are now ask- 
ing for 50 instead and for 85 or 100 in 1954, 
do not really know what they want or what 
they need. Such erratic reckoning bears no 
evident relation to the real and calculable 
danger which has to be faced in Europe. 
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General Says MacArthur Could Have 
Ended War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer is one of the 
greatest air commanders in American 
history. In a recent interview General 
Stratemeyer expressed opinions about 
the Korean war that will be of interest 
to all Members of Congress. I agree 
with General Stratemeyer that we could 
have won the Korean war last year and 
saved many American lives. 

The following article is the viewpoint 
of a great American who opposes ap- 
peasement and who is aware that the 
best way to prevent a general war is by 
decisive action in Korea: 


General Says MacArrHur Covutp Have 
ENDED War 
(By Lowell Limpus) 

Convincing evidence that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur could have won the Korean war 
easily, if Washington had permitted him to 
do so, was offered here today by the expert 
best qualified to know and judge the facts. 

Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, until re- 
cently commander of all U. N. air forces in 
Korea, declared flatly that General Mac- 
Arthur would have decisively defeated the 
Chinese Reds if his superiors had followed 
his advice and let him alone. The veteran 
airman added, however, that the opportunity 
for such a smashing victory—without heavy 
losses—no longer exists. Washington frit- 
tered it away long ago. 

Breaking the long silence which had been 
imposed upon him by military regulations 
until his retirement a short time ago, the 
commander in chief of the Far East air 
forces explained: “We could have smashed 
them completely, if we could have crossed 
the Yalu River at the right time. I had the 
planes and the boys were anxious to cut 
loose. General MacArthur wanted to let me 
go. We had control of the air and practically 
no opposition—except some antiaircraft fire. 

“If MacArthur's hands hadn't been tied, 
we were prepared to pulverize the Commu- 
nist airdromes, supply lines, and depots so 
completely that they never again could have 
moved any large number of troops or equip- 
ment southward. They’d never have gotten 
near the thirty-eighth parallel again. Mac- 
Arthur had a complete victory within his 
grasp, if they had given him the green light 
and supported him reasonably.” 

The war-hardened Stratemeyer, who was 
relieved from his command after a serious 
heart attack and sent home to recuperate 
and retire, paid a glowing tribute to Mac- 
Arthur, whom he described as “the best boss 
I ever worked for and one of the greatest 
commanders of all time.” 

He gave almost equally high praise to Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, whose air forces he com- 
manded after MacArthur's relief, but care- 
fully pointed out his belief that Ridgway no 
longer has the same chance to win the war 
easily, which MacArthur had back in 1950. 
He said that Washington had tied the hands 
of both until the Reds built up their forces 
so that the “golden opportunity” was frit- 
tered away. 

General Stratemeyer, now convalescing at 
the Winter Park home of Maj. Gen. Leo A. 





Walton, retired, left no possible doubt that 
he was and is 100 percent in sympathy with 
MacArthur and that he regards the latter’s 
relief as a tragic mistake. He also is clearly 
disgusted with a policy which forces us to 
fight a war we can't win. 

The newly retired general, who is recog- 
nized as one of the world’s great air com- 
manders, has been besieged with requests 
to express his opinion of the Korean strug- 
gle—especially since his official retirement 
on January 31—but he kept his lips sealed 
until today. Then he got a lot of things off 
his chest. 

He explained that much of MacArthur's 
brilliance lay in his ability to outline com- 
plicated maneuvers to subordinates, explain 
what he desired and then refrain from in- 
terference as long as his plans were being 
carried out. “He gives a man a job to do, 
trusts him and leaves him alone to do that 
job,” said Stratemeyer. 

“I've never served under anybody that 
compares with him,” went on the air gen- 
eral. “The man is almost unbelievable. He 
never worries. I flew with him from Japan 
to Suwon on his first trip to the front, June 
29, 1950. He slept on the way over and on 
the way back. He's always relaxed. I think 
that’s one reason he’s in such remarkably 
good physical condition. 

“And don’t let anybody kid you about that. 
I've spent many hours in his company and 
I can’t see any signs that he's getting older. 
I believe he'll probably live to be 100—I hope 
so—and that he will be able to render more 
magnificent service to America in the mean- 
time.” 

General Stratemeyer’s retirement marked 
the end of almost 37 years commissioned 
service for the veteran airman. He gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1915, in the same 
class with Gens. Dwight Eisenhower, Omar 
Bradley, Joseph McNarney, and James A. Van 
Fleet, all of whom have been close friends. 
He went into the Air Corps in 1916, where 
he became a skilled bomber pilot. 

Rising rapidly in World War II, he first 
directed America’s great pilot-training pro- 
gram and then became Chief of the Air Staff 
and the right-hand man of Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold (who once said the country would 
be forever indebted to Stratemeyer). Arnoid 
finally sent him to the Pacific as air com- 
mander of the China-Burma-India theater, 
where he first whipped the Japanese in 
Burma and then supervised much of the 
long-range air, war against Japan. 

After the war he took over the United 
States Air Defense Command and then the 
Continental Air Command, with headquar- 
ters at Mitchel Air Force Base, N. Y., until 
he was recalled to the Far East to take 
command of all our air forces there. He 
began service in his fourth war when he 
Went into action once more, as soon as the 
North Koreans invaded South Korea. He 
had full charge of all U. N. air power until 
his heart gave out 8 months ago. 

Friends believe that intense worry over 
the effects of MacArthur’s removal contrib- 
uted to his collapse. 





National Wildlife Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include an article from a weekly 
newspaper in my district, the Conneaut 
Lake Breeze, regarding the observance 
of National Wildlife Week, March 16 
through 22; 


CONNEAUT LAKE SPORTSMEN To OBSERVE 
WILDLIFE WEEK 

The Conneaut Lake Sportsmens Associa- 
tion will join the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs and organized con- 
servationists throughout the country in ob- 
serving National Wildlife Week from March 
16 to 22, according to Louis Dennis, 
president. 

National Wildlife Week was first started 
in 1938 by proclamation of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt for the purpose 
of calling public attention to the need for 
united action in conserving and restoring 
America’s dwindling natural resources, Mr. 
Dennis said. It has been sponsored annu- 
ally since 1938 by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration and local affiliates. 

Mr. Dennis explained that the National 
Wildlife Federation is a Nation-wide asso- 
ciation of State groups like the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. Presently 
there are 42 States represented in the na- 
tional association. The Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportmen’s Clubs, in turn, is a 
Statewide league of local conservation chap- 
ters or sportsmen’s clubs. The Conneaut 
Lake Sportsmen’s Association is the local 
affiliate. 

“The conservation movement never really 
got started,” Mr. Dennis said, “until these 
State-wide and national associations were 
formed during the last 15 years. Since then 
many worth-while things have been 
accomplished.” 

“For example, legislative milestones like 
the Pittman-Rocbertson Federal-aid game law 
of 1936 and the similar Dingell-Johnson 
Fisheries Act of 1950 was passed by Congress 
only because there was national organized 
support behind them.” 

In addition to cooperating in conservation 
matters of Statewide and National interest, 
local clubs carry on many projects to improve 
wildlife conditions, to better hunting and 
fishing, to encourage soil conservation and 
good farming. Many clubs do special work 
with 4-H clubs and other youth groups in 
@ program of conservation education. 

A broad Nation-wide program of conserva- 
tion education is the primary function of the 
National Wildlife Federation, Mr. Dennis 
said. It is also the main objective of Na- 
tional Wildlife Week—an attempt to make 
the public conscious that many important 
resources are being used up or worn out, and 
that something must be done about it. 

The vanishing Key deer of Florida has been 
selected as the National Wildlife Week sym- 
bol for 1952. These unique little animals, 
smallest race of whitetail deer on the Amer- 
ican Continent, have become almost extinct 
on their island habitat off the coast of Flor- 
ida. Conservationists are seeking their res- 
toration, and the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion has asked Congress to set up a Federal 
refuge area for their protection. 

“The Key deer is typical,” Mr. Dennis 
stated, “of dwindling natural resources which 
may yet be saved or restored through prompt 
public action.” 

The National Wildlife Federation is fi- 
nanced by the sale of sheets of wildlife 
stamps to interested citizens. The State or- 
ganization, like the local club, is financed 
by membership dues. 

At the last meeting of the Conneaut Lake 
Sportsmen all present members voted to buy 
and plant 100 Chinese chestnut trees and 
300 pine trees to be planted on the club 
grounds by members. This will provide food 
and shelter for wildlife and also tie in with 
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National Wildlife Week which the club is 
sponsoring in this area in cooperation with 
the Conneaut Lake High School. Wildlife 
pictures will be shown by the Conneaut Lake 
Sportsmen to all school children, with cash 
prizes furnished for the best essay on wild- 
life conservation. 





How To Get Integrity in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH from the 
Philadelphia Bulletin of March 17, 1952: 


How To Get INTEGRITY IN GOVERNMENT 


(By United States Senator MARGaRET CHASE 
SMITH) 


WASHINGTON.—Recently I engaged in a 
panel discussion at the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin Forum on the subject of how to get in- 
tegrity back into government. 

The discussion revolved about three basic 
questions: (1) How widespread is corrup- 
tion in government; (2) who and what is to 
blame; and, (3) what can we do to get the 
greatest possible integrity in our Govern- 
ment? 

I was in a fast company of thinkers—Sen- 
ators KEFAUVER and Moopy representing the 
Democrats and Senator CaIn along with my- 
self representing the Republicans. The dis- 
cussion was sharp but friendly. 

It is impossible to tell how widespread is 
corruption in government. But I think it 
has become of such concern to the American 
people that it will be a major factor in the 
outcome of the election. 

Who and what is to blame? All of us to 
some extent. The President of the United 
States himself has set the tone for the lack 
of sensitivity to corruption in government. 
Congress itself bears some of the blame, with 
its practice of character assassination under 
the protective cloak of congressional immu- 
nity. Even the caliber of our Supreme Court 
is below the standards we are entitled to 
expect. 

The general public itself must share the 
blame for its lack of shock and resentment 
to exposed corruption in Government. For 
our Government is only what our people 
make it and when 50 percent of our eligible 
voters are too indifferent to take the trouble 
to vote, then the product of their indiffer- 
ence should not be so surprising in its moral 
deficiency. 

But more basic is what is to blame. The 
core of the blame is the general mental atti- 
tude of people today. One factor is the 
fatalistic feeling that a third world war is 
imminent and that one should live for today 
and not the future. Another factor is the 
feeling of economic impotence—that a man 
can't control his own economic destiny. A 
third factor is the feeling of political im- 
potence, with the voter no longer feeling 
that his vote is meaningful. 

The over-all result of these specific feel- 
ings is a disillusionment that thrift, integ- 
rity, ability, and hard work are not enough 
to gain success or security—but that today 
you have to have the luck of getting the 
breaks, to play and know the angles, to get 
yours by hook or crook while the getting is 
good. 
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What can we do to get the greatest possible 
integrity in our Government? 

First, as many of us as possible should 
recognize these points. 

Second, we must reestablish individual 
confidence that this is a land of oppor- 
tunity where we can prevent a third worid 
war, where we can greatly provide for our 
economic security, where we can control our 
Government and make it and its leaders more 
responsible to us—and that thrift, integrity, 
ability, and hard work can and will bring 
us success or security without the necessity 
of cutting corners on morals. 

We need a new President and a new ad- 
ministration that is more sensitive to cor- 
ruption in Government. We need a Gov- 
ernment of opportunity instead of political 
paternalism. We need to get the indifferent 
nonvoting half of the public aroused and 
to the polls to vote. We need a great sense 
of individual responsibility and fairness in 
Congress. We need a moral rebirth that 
must come to most of us millions of Ameri- 
cans individually before we can attain the 
national moral rebirth so vital to our 
country. 

Our greatest need is self-appraisal, self- 
discipline, self-reliance, and maximum ac- 
ceptance of individual responsibility. 





Small Business and Defense Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some in Washington regard 
any industry which does not employ 
more than 500 women or men as small 
business. 

Small business is really the backbone 
of our national structure. Small busi- 
ness, those who finance it, those who, by 
their work, keep it gwing, are the ones 
who pay the larger part of the tax bill. 
If small business cannot continue to 
exist, then we all go down together. 
Neither big business nor the Govern- 
ment itself can get along without small 
business. 

Small business has long, vigorously, 
and justly protested that it has not been 
treated fairly in either the allocation of 
raw materials or the awarding of con- 
tracts for defense production or for 
ordinary Government procurement. 

Whether big business can outproduce 
small business is questionable. Long has 
persisted the idea that the rich could 
easily pay, without harm to the country, 
the major portion of the tax bill. In- 
vestigation has shown that, even under 
the present rate of taxation imposed 
upon incomes of more than $5,000 a rate 
which on larger incomes, mounts to 50 
percent or more—it is the so-called 
“little man” who pays the bulk of the tax 
bill. 

It is equally true that small business, 
if given the opportunity, could and 
would produce a far larger measure of 
the things needed for national defense 
than it has been permitted to produce 
under the present policy. 
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No doubt, big industry, having mil- 
lions—some companies a billion or more 
working capital, and access to Govern- 
ment loaning agencies for other mi!- 
lions—having plants which cover acres 
of ground, able to buy the most efficient 
tooling; equipped with their costly as- 
sembly lines, having centralized organi- 
zation, experience, and trained person- 
nel, can more quickly turn out a given 
volume of anything needed. 

This is true whether we are at peace 
or—as so often—at war. But it should 
not be forgotten that many so-called big 
organizations purchase a large part of 
what they assemble and sell. Somoe- 
times a major portion of what goes into 
the finished product is purchased from 
small business. Some, like Mack Truck 
Co., are assemblers, not strictly manu- 
facturers. 

Why does big business get the bulk of 
the orders? Not only because it has the 
larger plants; can at the moment, be- 
cause of its very bigness and efficiency, 
the more quickly turn out what is needed, 
but because for years it has had an “in” 
at Washington. Many of its personnel 
are on the boards or in the agencies 
which determine national policies. 

Big business not only maintains in 
Washington a high-priced staff of expert 
lawyers, but a most agreeable and effi- 
cient group of lobbyists. 

The small-business man does not know 
how to contact those who allocate ma- 
terials or award contracts in Washing- 
ton. He just has not the money to hire 
representatives to plead his cause in 
Washington, as does big business. 

We are all more prone—other things 
being equal—to do business with an ac- 
quaintance, rather than a stranger whose 
ability, integrity, financial standing, we 
do not know. Representatives of biz 
business know key Government officials. 
They personally know those who make 
decisions. 

In an attempt to give small business 
an equal break not only in war produc- 
tion but on Government orders, Con- 
gress has required some 14 Government 
agencies to maintain facilities which 
should see that small business gets fair 
treatment when it seeks materials or a 
Government contract. 

But, unfortunately, those in these var- 
ious agencies charged with that duty 
have failed to serve small business ade- 
quately. Hence, last week there came 
before the House a bill to provide funds 
to continue another agency, the Small 
Defense Plants Administration. 

The reports which came to me from . 
small-business organizations were to the 
effect that this agency, though it had a 
rather large staff of highly paid attor- 
neys and contact men, had not been very 
helpful to small business. 

Over my protest, and that of others, 
the agency was granted $825,000 to con- 
tinue its operations during the 3 months 
ending in June. Its request for a $10,- 
000,000 revolving fund was turned down 
by the House. The Senate may put it 
back in the bill. 

The House action to continue the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
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permits the mushroom growth of that 
agency when the service which it is sup- 
posed to perform can, and should be, per- 
formed by existing agencies. 

There is no reason, at least in my 
opinion, to suppose that continuation of 
this agency—the growth of which we 
will never be able to stop—will do the 
jcb which the present 14 services are 
supposed to do. 

In my judgment, what we should do 
is to crack the whip and occasionally let 
it raise a little welt on the shoulders of 
those who, charged with the perform- 
ance of this task, loaf on the job. 

What this Government needs is not 
new agencies, greater appropriations, an 
increasing list of Federal employees, but 
ability, efficiency, and a greater effort 
from those we have. 

Instead of continuing this agency to 
help small business, we should force the 
present 14 outfits set up for that pur- 
pose to see that small business is treated 
fairly. 

If this administration will not change 
its way, give the taxpayers value for the 
dollars paid—and many a conscientious 
Democratic Senator and Congressman, 
as well as the overwhelming majority of 
the Republicans, are trying to force that 
kind of service—then this New Deal ad- 
ministration should be kicked out, and 
the sooner the better. 

We will not get less spending, lower 
taxes, as long as we talk against appro- 
priations but vote for larger appropria- 
tions. I hope we can send these appro- 
priation bills back to committee. 





Enough of Newbold Morris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Portland 
Oregonian on the subject of Mr. New- 
bold Morris: 


ENOUGH OF NEWBOLD MORRIS 


As we said before on this page, Newbold 
Morris, the New York do-gooder, is not tough 
enough to successfully investigate corruption 
in Government. His emotional binge Wednes- 
day came after hours of questioning by a 
Senate committee. The committee's dis- 
satisfaction with his explanation of his con- 
nection with big profit deals in surplus 
Government ships and delivery of oil to 
Communist China brought from Morris an 
outburst that made the demagogic Senator 
McCartTuy lock good by comparison. 

There is talk of citing Morris for contempt 
of Congress for his denunciation of the “dis- 
eased minds in this (Senate) Chamber.” 
That isn’t the answer. But Morris should 
resign. His record is not as clear as it should 
be, he does not have the emotional stability 
or good judgment to investigate anyone, and 
obviously he cannot get the cooperation of 
Congress. 

When Senator Hoey’s special investiga- 
tions subcommittee gets through with Mor- 
ris, Senator McCarran’s Internal Security 





Subcommittee plans to question him “at 
length” on the use of his name by or his 
participation in the activities of a number 
of organizations listed as subversive or Com- 
munist-front by the Attorney General 
(whose assistant Morris is in his role as 
President Truman's corruption investigator). 
The best that can be said of Morris’ con- 
nection with these Pink and Red outfits is 
that he must have been a chump. 

Morris violently denied participation in 
Red-front groups and calls himself an Abra- 
ham Lincoln Republican. He previously de- 
nied, later admitted in testimony that he 
benefited financially from a fast deal in 
surplus ships in which profits were $450 for 
each dollar paid the Government. He tried 
to draw a distinction between the big legal 
fees he received and profit. His activity in 
a group that sold oil to Red China before 
the Korean war can be characterized, at a 
minimum, as unwise—though the State De- 
partment did not object to the traffic in that 
period. 

In his emotional outburst Wednesday, 
Morris shouted that Congress has “created 
an atmosphere so vile that people have lost 
faith in their Government.” Evidently, he 
overlooked the fact that he is in Washing- 
ton to investigate graft, bribery and influ- 
ence peddling in the executive branch, as 
a result of congressional exposure of scan- 
dals in the RFC, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, and the Justice Department itself. “It's 
a good, clean, fine Government,” he cried. 
If that is true, why did he accept President 
Truman's appointment as investigator? 

Newbold Morris, though his record and mo- 
tive could be as pure as the lily, is so ob- 
viously unfitted for the job that he should 
step out. This might be all right with Presi- 
dent Truman, who then could blame Con- 
gress for driving him out of Washington. 
But Morris isn’t going to get anywhere. He 
isn’t the man for the work, and even if he 
were the proposition of a special assistant 
to the Attorney General investigating the 
Attorney General's office is an absurdity no 
one can swallow. 





The Dowaward Path 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
what is the answer to the Truman 
“spend, spend, waste, and corruption”? 
It means the steady downward path to- 
ward socialism. All will suffer, but those 
who have invested in bonds, pensions, 
annuities, insurance, social security, 
bank deposits, and other forms of invest- 
ments will see these disappear into thin 
air. 

Yet, in the face of this socialistic con- 
fiscation of property, President Truman 
insists that $7,900,000,000 for foreign aid 
be approved during this second session 
of the Eighty-second Congress. What 
is the present national debt? Is it $260,- 
000,000,000? Why not include contin- 
gent liabilities and all private debts and 
then see to what extent the people are 
mortgaged now and far into the future? 

Under leave to extend, I am including 
the results of a research by Paul O. 
Peters: 
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STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DeEsTs 
OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AND AN ESTIMATE OF CERTAIN 
CONTINGENT LIABILITIES ASSUMED BY THE 
FEepErRaL GOVERNMENT 


The motto “In God we trust’ which ap- 
pears on the face of our coins, appears to be 
taken more than literally, for an examination 
of the debts of the Federal Government and 
the private debts of the people indicate that 
our trust in God is now exceeded by our trust 
in a government that is slowly building up 
a public debt of mountainous proportions, 
while the people, also are going deeply into 
the red, on the philosophy brought to fruit in 
the early days of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion that we can “enjoy today—and pay to- 
morrow.” 

A careful examination of the latest avail- 
able statistics shows our public and private 
indebtedness to be as follows: 


Public debt of the U. S. 
Treasury as of Mar. 12, 


pian capiinr nmin: $260, 186, 477, 274 
Guaranteed obligations not 


owned by Treasury..._-. 36, 823, 882 
State and local public debt, 
00s: Bh, BBD ccnccocenees 16, 200, 000, 000 


Total public debt... 276, 423,301, 156 








Private debts: 
Commerical bank loans. 
Commercial security loans 
(collateral loans) --.. 


58, 300, 000, 000 
13, 200, 000, 000 


Consumer installment 

CGD . cctcccdmadontes 20, 640, 000, 000 
Farm mortgage loans... 5, 413, 385, 000 
Other farm loans, not se- 

cured by mortgage.... 2,963, 101,000 


Nonfarm mortgage debt. 
Short-term corporate 


61, 100, 000, 000 


76, 800, 000, 000 
nonmortgage 
debt, other than install- 
ment credit........... 


Total private debt.. 272, 416, 486, 000 





Grand total, public 
and private debt... 548, 839, 787, 156 





Contingent liabilities: Fed- 
eral Reserve notes___.._. 
Amoun* to the credit of dis- 
bursing officers, after de- 
ducting amount in gen- 





CR GN iikindiednnctnaents 96, 121, 464, 304 
Loan guaranties under 
ECA programs-........... 45, 196, 000 
Contingent liabilities for 
various insurance pro- 
grams covering crops, 
housing, veterans’ insur- 
ance, and similar items 
(as of 1950) -..... filbenieg 122, 333, 000, 000 
SO vevisningduniionts 242, 185, 094, 002 


FULL APPROVAL OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S RE- 
QUEST FOR NEW APPROPRIATIONS AMOUNTING 
TO $85,400,000,000 WILL PUT FEDERAL TAX- 
PAYERS A TOTAL OF $441,707,911,578 BACK OF 
THE EIGHT BALL 
In Bulletin No. 56, the compilation of the 

public and private debts of the people of the 

United States shows that we have mortgaged 

our future production in the amount of 

$548, 839,787,156. 

In addition to the public and private debts 
the contingent liabilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment amount in round figures to ap- 
proximately $242,000,000,000. Included in 
the contingent labilities was the amount of 
$96,121,464,304 representing (as the Daily 
Treasury Statement for March 12, reports) 
“the amount to the credit of disbursing of- 
ficers and certain agencies” less the amount 
reported as in the general fund balance. 
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The fact that this huge sum is to the 
credit of disbursing officers means that the 
Congress has made appropriations to cover 
this amount, and the warrants have been 
issued by the Treasury placing the appro- 
priated funds to the credit of the respective 
disbursing officers and agencies where it can 
be paid out as necessity requires. 

Although there is presently only a small 
comparative amount in the general fund, the 
$96,000,000,000 credited to the disbursing of- 
ficers at present is a priority on all future 
tax collections of the Treasury. 

With the public debt at $260,186,447,274, 
and an added contingent liability of $96,- 
121,464,204, the President’s budget request 
for funds for fiscal 1953 in the amount of 
$85,400,000,000 if voted by the Congress will 
place an ultimate burden on the American 
taxpayers of $441,707,911,578. 

The fact of the matter which seemingly 
is little understood by the people is that 
Congress is authorizing appropriations and 
actually making appropriations “out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated” faster than the bureaucrats of the 
Fair Deal can collect and spend the money. 
We really are putting the American economic 
system in a strait-jacket, and rapidly mov- 
ing toward the authoritarian state. 

Westbrook Pegler today commented on the 
situation as follows: 

“We find ourselves slaves to our own elect- 
ed agents in Congress, who, like the insipid, 
twittering party puppets of the British House 
of Commons, have killed the soul of repre- 
sentative popular government, preserving 
only a hollow-eyed corpse.” 

Candidates for public office who hope for 
the endorsement of the electorate come next 
November could do well if they informed 
themselves about the economic facts of life 
before taking to the hustings and promisi..g 
the people only new management of the 
same New Deal-Fair Deal programs. 


The Faith of Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech of 
the Honorable James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp., and former Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

This speech was made in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on March 16, 1952, at the twelfth 
annual corporate communion breakfast 
of the Italian Board of Guardians, Inc., 
affiliated with Catholic Charities of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, and organized since 
1936 for the purpose of preventing crime 
and curbing juvenile delinquency: 


THE FalITH or Our TIME 


As you all know, I used to be in politics, 
Now I am in business. Both professions 
are concerned with service. Both have their 
codes of ethics. The politician gives his 
word; the businessman gives his product. 
Both should be, and usually are, backed by 
honor and integrity. If the politician fails 
to keep his word he courts defeat and dis- 
grace. If the businessman fails to keep up 
his product he courts failure and bankruptcy. 
Unhappily, men stray from the standards of 
both professions. They may get by for a 


time but almost inevitably there is a day 
of reckoning. In politics, as in business, 
the honorable way is not only the right 
way but the best way. 

Today I am not going to talk to you about 
either politics or business, but of something 
greater than either—the faith of our time. 
While I am not a theologian or a philosopher, 
I am a living part of the faith of our time. 
The ethics I learned in politics and business 
and the religion I learned at my mother’s 
knee have made me an earnest man. And as 
an earnest man of faith, I beg that you hear 
me as I ponder the meaning of what I have 
seen. 

I have been a part of history. We are all 
parts of history, in perhaps the most crucial 
era of all time. It was my good fortune 
to be associated intimately with our national 
scene at the beginning of this era. I know, 
with few exceptions, the makers of history 
of this period. Furthermore, I have traveled 
considerably around the world. In my 
travels I have not only met leaders but I 
have talked with people in all walks of life. 
I like people, and I think people like me. 
Even when an interpreter is around, as is 
frequently the case, for I do not have the 
gift of tongues, people seem to relax their 
guards and take me into their confidence. 

These confidences are at the bottom of 
what I have in mind today. 

When the invitation came to address you, 
and I was told I could select my own title, I 
took this one because I think I have noticed 
something most unusual going on and I 
would like to tell you what it is. 

To understand it, we have to go back a 
little. Almost anyone who is old enough to 
vote can remember a time when all the so- 
called brainy people—not the ordinary per- 
son like you and me—but the authors, the 
scientists, the statesmen, especially the Eu- 
ropean statesmen—were positive about them- 
selves and about their accomplishments, and 
about what they were sure they wou!d ac- 
complish in the future. They had faiths of 
their own and they plugged them long and 
hard, so long and so hard, that they con- 
verted pretty much the whole Western World, 
except the Catholics. 

Religion to them was a curiosity. They 
said it was an interesting study, like the 
ruins of a Greek temple, or the skull of a 
prehistoric man. They had faith in evolu- 
tion. Life started some time, somehow, may- 
be in the sea and maybe not in the sea, and 
it worked its way from wriggling to swim- 
ming and so on up. After several hundreds 
of thousands of years of swimming under 
water, the sea creatures developed gills— 
though how they held their breath so long 
before they had gills was never explained. 
After a few more million years some of the 
fishes crawled up on dry land and developed 
legs, after countless generations of trying to 
walk around without them, just as our de- 
scendants will doubtless develop wings after 
countless generations of trying to fly, pro- 
vided, of course, we all practice flying faith- 
fully at least 15 minutes a day. 

It will be a cold day when you find a 
faith more earnest and pathetic than the 
faith in evolution. But it was all the rage for 
a time and it had its own offspring, the faith 
in progress. Every change was a change for 
the better. You sometimes wondered which 
was the cart and which was the horse. Did 
change bring improvement just because it 
was change? Or did improvement, like a 
small boy, hide around the corner of the fu- 
ture, impatient to burst into sight and shake 
things up? It made little practical difference 
which way it was. No one could doubt that 
things were constantly getting shaken up 
and you simply had to believe that the new 
Way was better than the old. That was part 
of the code. It was better to have a railroad 
than a stagecoach because that way you 
could live farther from the center of town. 
So then they extended the suburb beyond 
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the railroad and you moved to a place far- 
ther from the railroad station than you were 
from your office when you lived in town, and 
the music went round and round and you 
found yourself with less spare time and 
more blood pressure than you ever had be- 
fore. 

But it was all in progress and it meant 
that we didn't have any more need for that 
objectionable character, the angry, Old 
Testament Jehovah. No sir. 

They were humanists, too. 
wonderful faith in man. Man was the meas- 
ure of all things. It was beneath the dig- 
nity of a man to be on his knees. He was 
the avex of evolution, the beneficiary of 
unending progress, the master of a tidy, 
ciosed and carefully mapped universe. To 
whom should he Kneel? So they ripped the 
kneeling benches out of the churches and 
made them halls for organ recitals and 
political speeches. 

And of course the highest faith of all was 
the faith in science. Science was the key 
to all locks and the answer to all riddles. 
Science was the real snake oil. Hadn't 
science debunked the Bible? Hadn't science 
proved that the universe runs itself? Hadn't 
science brought the world closer together 
so that the nations were scratching and 
clawing at each other like cats in a crowded 
cage? Hadn't the killing power of military 
ordnance, heavy and light, been multiplied 
many times over? Get the human spirit 
away from those medieval churchmen and 
set it in the lap of science. Science will 
condition it with all the proper reflexes and 
the goose will hang high. 

I repeat, I do not claim to be any profes- 
sional student of history. You didn't have 
to reed any highbrow literature to know at 
the time all about what I have just been 
relating. It was all in the Sunday sup- 
plements. 

The Lord is a wonderful economist. 
Though He never sends a boy on a man’s 
errand, he never sends a man on a boy's 
errand either. These silly beliefs that peo- 
ple held so widely 40 and 30 and even 20 
years ago but do not hold very widely now— 
these beliefs were not blasted away by 
earthquakes or stars falling from the skies. 
Once in a great while the Lord brings man 
to his senses by some sensational means, 
such as by knocking him off the back of a 
horse on the road to Damascus. But, gen- 
erally no. He just lets errors work them- 
selves out. 

And you know what happened to the 
errors I’ve been talking about. They were 
just picked up by some smart people and 
followed out in a perfectly straight line to 
their logical conclusion. In one case a fu- 
neral pyre in Berlin and in another a hang- 
ing by the heels on a street corner in Milan. 

Those smart fellows started off with pretty 
good mental powers and a training in the 
world’s best thinking traditions. There is a 
Latin tag which says that the corruption 
of the best is the worst. Certainly no one can 
work up such terrible mistakes as a Catholic 
gone bad—just as no one could properly run 
hell except the angel who had been closest to 
God. 

Well, what did these smart fellows do? 
They dumped their religion and they took 
up faith in evolution. As we had risen from 
tadpoles to men, so we should rise from men 
to supermen. And we weren't going to wait 
any million years for it, either. The Nazi 
and Fascist supermen were right there, ready 
and waiting to take over. The common 
herd? Well, they had not quite evolved yet. 
In the new book of history they would be put 
down as prehistoric. Yes, evolution was a 
wonderful thing, especially when you could 
make such political use of it. 

They had a wonderful faith in progress, 
too. They made the trains run on time. 
They also made people run on time. They 


They had a 
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did that to an extent never before seen in 
the world’s history. Some people had to 
run faster than others. The lesser breeds 
had to run real fast—fast and far. Some ran 
themselves to the ends of the earth and some 
ran themselves to death. There was progress 
for you. 

The dictators did some wonderful new 
things with the idea of humanism. Those 
old philosophers who said that man is the 
measure of all things never answered the 
question “which man?” They never stopped 
to think that if there was no God to 
check the measurements the yardsticks in 
the hands of the strongest man could be 
made the ruie of all the rest. , 

But Hitler and Mussolini had no trouble 
figuring that out. Man is the measure of 
all things and the man with the most power 
is the measure of all other men. It was 
a slick philosophy and the so-called liberals 
had no stomach to fight it with weapons of 
the mind. They had long ago planted the 
seeds of those same ideas. 

And science. The dictator- did things 
with science the like of which had never 
been dreamed of before. They pushed out 
new frontiers in psychology by studying the 
question of how much abuse the human 
spirit can stand. They found out some 
pretty surprising things, as we all know. 
In medical experiments they were very log- 
ical. What better way was there to find out 
how germs and germicides and physics and 
pharmacals will work on the human body 
than to try them out on the human body? 
What better way to learn how the living body 
works than to cut it up? Of course, it 
killed a lot of people, but what. of that so 
long as science marched on? They worked 
some clever new wrinkles into miiltary sci- 
ence. That killed a lot of people, too. And 
it came awfully close to winning a world. 

All natural. All frightful. All inhuman 
and debasing. It came terribly close to win- 
ning a world and only still more frightful 
things kept it from succeeding. To beat dic- 
tators we made an alliance with the devil, 
and we loosed a force that gave us at once 
the shock of realizing that it could destroy 
us all. We got an appalling glimpse of chaos 
and abyss. We heard about chain reactions 
and could see the world destroyed by fire. 
But it would not be fire from heaven. It 
would be fire from Oak Ridge, Tenn. It 
would be the final example of human beliefs 
working out in action. The idea began to 
percolate that the Lord had created a world 
for us and us for our world, and that He 
proposed to let us keep it until we blew it up 
ourselves. 

In other words, for the first time in the 
history of the world all humanity was just 
scared to death. Now, who did the scaring? 
It wasn’t the Pope. He couldn't have done 
it with an argument, and he couldn’t have 
done it with an appeal. Both had been tried 
and tried and gone unheeded. It wasn't a 
saint or a prophet. There is no saint who 
has been canonized by Harvard or Holly- 
wood. Without that seal of approval you 
might as well have kept your mouth shut 
in the nineteen thirties and forties. And 
who wants to hear “Woe! Woe!” from the 
Jeremiah cr Isaias at a time when every 
hack astrologer is bootlegging spiritual 
sleeping pills every day? So away with the 
saints and the prophets. It wasn’t even the 
Archangel Michael who did the scaring, 
either, because he is a well-mannered gen- 
tleman and knows that if he opened his 
mouth on the subject of misbehavior, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell would soon put him in his 
place. 

No; as I see it, it was no less person than 
the Holy Ghost himself. Christ told us, 
St. John says, that the Holy Ghost will con- 
vince the world of sin, of Justice, and of 
judgment. Now, the Holy Ghost uses no 
microphone. His great gift is light and He 
works by giving the light of understanding 
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to human minds. This, in my judgment, is 
what is going on now. 

The light does seem to be filtering in. 
Take England, for example. I do not mean 
that too literally. Most Catholics in Amer- 
ica have at least a little Irish in them, and 
the last thing any of them would want to 
do would be to take England or any part 
of it. I just suggested England as a kind 
of example. For Irishmen, England is a 
particularly good example because it is so 
familiar. The historians tell us that before 
the days of Henry VIII the faith of England 
was strong and simple. It was the faith of 
the humble men who had not yet been ex- 
posed to the doubts of naturalism and so- 
called rationalism. 

The stiff-necked pride of Henry VIII and 
his followers destroyed the faith of England. 
There are now reasons to hope that it may 
be on the way back. If you were to go to 
England, as I have gone in the last few 
years, you would see a new humility, a touch 
of new reverence, a new willingness to in- 
vestigate the ancient faith and even to ac- 
cept again the ancient truths. Fifty years 
ago the Catholic church in England was 
despised and not very strong. Indeed, 
Catholics were only then emerging from a 
long period in which they were political 
pariahs. Now, strange to say, Catholic 
thinking and Catholic writing are received 
with respectful interest. Catholic ideas 
brilliantly developed by Newman and Wise- 
men, Chesterton and Belloc, and now in our 
time by Evelyn Waugh and Barbara Ward 
are now in high esteem in the United 
Kingdom. 

You have heard of Walsingham. Before 
the Reformation it was a great center of 
pilgrimage and devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. For the last 400 years it has been 
practically abandoned. Now it is well on its 
way back to the high place it held in medi- 
eval times. 

That is what I hear from. Englishmen 
whenever one of them lets his hair down, so 
to speak, on a quiet evening in London and 
tells me confidently what is going on. In 
France the story is no different. We all 
know how, from the French Revolution un- 
til almost the present day, France has des- 
pised religion and mistreated the church. 
An irreligious state in a country nominally 
Catholic, following all the meanderings of 
so-cailed liberal thought, suppressed the re- 
ligious orders, promoted secular education 
and discouraged religious education, and 
danced merrily down the garden path in the 
footsteps of Voltaire. 

The Frenchmen tell me, and I can see it 
everywhere, that France has had enough. 
She is horrified to see the results of what she 
has done to herself and how she has made 
herself sick, sore, and disabled by straying 
from religious and moral truths. The swing 
back to religion is strong in France. The 
grip of communism is relaxing. The charm 
of irreligious philosophy has gone sour. 
The voice of Catholic truth is again strong 
in the land and it is likely that before long 
the religious education of children will again 
be encouraged by the French Republic. 

Italy gives added proof of the same sad 
experience and the same trend back to faith 
and devotion. As for Germany, you scarcely 
know what to think yet, but at least that 
part of it which has not been paralyzed by 
the Russians shows a vital Christian spirit 
which is encouraging indeed. 

Our own United States, thank God, never 
got quite so badly twisted up, but even here 

it is pleasant to contrast the mental atti- 
tudes of 30 and even 20 years ago with those 
of today. Where are the skeptical books of 
the 1920's? Where are the agnostic lec- 
turers? The Robert Ingersolls, the Clarence 


- Darrows? How does it happen that books 


about the religious life capture the imagina- 
tion and win the affection of the best classes 
of readers throughout the Nation? How 





does it come about that our greatest weekly 
national magazine sounds on its editorial 
page as if its thoughts had been edited by 
St. Thomas Aquinas? I say it comes about 
for the very reason I have been speaking of. 
We have been frightened into doing some 
fine thinking about the most important 
things of life and death, and in the process 
of getting our thinking apparatus back in 
working order we have found a reawakening 
of faith. Certainly nowhere, no time, has 
the Catholic Church so prospered without 
benefit of political sanctions or sponsorship, 
under no impetus other than the mental 
and moral conviction that she carries here 
and now in these United States. 

So the faith is really on the march again 
and you can easily notice one important 
thing that it has never had before. It is the 
faith of people who have been exposed to 
rationalism—of people whose minds have 
studied the secrets of the universe and the 
possibilities of more secrets still undiscov- 
ered, and have come to realize that every- 
thing in all that boundless area of thought 
simply led them back to the God whom their 
ancestors accepted by revelation many hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

It seems to me a good thing that we should 
all have had to go through this mill. Some 
poet is said to have wished that he had the 
simple faith of a Breton peasant woman. It 
was a good wish, but I am not sure that 
I would prefer to have it rather than the 
faith of a mind which has wandered astray 
and found itself again. I think that there 
are some elements of strength in this faith 
that the Breton peasant woman's faith never 
had. I think that this faith would be ca- 
pable of getting over som? stresses and strains 
that might be 1oo much for the Breton peas- 
ant. In the return of the prodigal mind you 
have some of the drama of the parable of the 
prodigal son. It was not without cause that 
the father was made out as being especially 
happy when the prodigal son came home. 
We may suppose that the son was ever after 
pretty strong against the temptation to stray 
again. 

That is what I call the faith of our time. 
It is the faith of the mmd that strayed and 
found itself again. It is the faith of the 
prodigal soul. Possibly it was a good thing 
to have been scared out of our wits. The 
atomic bomb has been a sort of Alcoholics 
Anonymous for a world mentally drunk. 

Thank God we have not been without some 
special helps. We have a generous Father 
who is never slow to give us a lift along the 
right path. Is it not curious that some 
visions which took place over 35 years ago 
at Fatima in Portugal should have been 
proved by a spectacle so well designed to over- 
come the doubters of that day? And is it 
not appropriate, too, that the fame of those 
visions should be spread throughout the 
world just at the present time, when they 
are so effective in helping the world’s new 
willingness to believe? No one could have 
been in Rome the summer of 1950, as I was, 
without feeling something entirely new in 
the air. In those tremendous, never-ending 
crowds of devout and eager Catholics, and of 
non-Catholics, curious, inquiring, and well- 
disposed, you could see, in various stages of 
development, a calm and happy assurance 
that our faith rides strongly above all dis- 
turbances in the world of men or in the uni- 
verse of matter. Even Communist chaos and 
hydrogen bombs do not disturb the serenity 
of the soul whose gaze is fixed on the 
Almighty and eternal. 

The faith of our time is proof, as I firmly 
believe, against the temptation to doubt 
which the discoveries of natural science once 
had the power to create, and which they 
might still create had we not already been 
down into the valley of doubt and back. It 
is proof against the temptation to fear which 
the stupidity of some men and the malice 
of others might have been able to create had 
we not already been to the wars twice within 
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80 years, and come home with a far deeper 
sense of God’s providence than we had when 
the bugles first started to blow. 

But we are not alone, and we shall not 
want, and we need not fear, we need not 
fear anything except His justice. For He is 
within the atoms and around the galaxies. 

That is the faith of our time. 


TT 


Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
Supports Need for the Economy Act of 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 5, 1952, I introduced H. R. 6441, 
the Economy Act of 1952. 

Just recently the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report made its recom- 
mendations on national defense and the 
economic outlook for the fiscal year 1953 
in Senate Report No. 1295. I was very 
pleased to note that on page 7 of this re- 
port they discussed the need for the re- 
forms proposed in my bill and stated that 
these proposals warranted prompt and 
careful study by the respective commit- 
tees to which they have been referred. 

While the minority members of the 
committee did not agree with the major- 
ity on all of the report, they joined in 
recommending very serious and early 
consideration be given to these improve- 
ments in the congressional control of ex- 
penditures. 

I should like to quote the pertinent 
paragraphs of their report supporting 
the provisions of my bill, as follows: 


If congressional control of expenditures 
is to be made effective, it would seem to be 
necessary for the Congress either to enact 
new legislation of the kind recommended by 
the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations or to amend the Budget and Account- 
ing Act to make better utilization of the 
services of the independent General Ac- 
counting Office. Members of Congress well 
know, however, that the reports of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office are honored more in 
neglect than in study, and that the expan- 
sion of congressional staffs could easily lead 
merely to the establishment of a legislative 
bureaucracy to watch executive bureaus. 

In the adoption of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations for a “performance budg- 
et” the Government has made important 
forward strides in placing budgetary pro- 
cedures on a more businesslike basis. But 
further improvements are needed both in the 
structure of the budget message itself and 
in congressional handling of the budget. 

First of all, the budget message does not, 
as yet, clearly and explicitly make the dis- 
tinction between the cash budget and the 
administrative budget, a distinction which 
this committee has been consistently devel- 
oping for quite some time. The pioneering 
work which has been done by our commit- 
tee and which is supported by such business 
organizations as the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, can be used as a model 
for the development of an improved budget 
presentation. In every annual budget mes- 
sage, the distinction between the cash budget 
and the administrative budget should be 
made in simple, understandable terms. 


Similarly, the budget message should give 
more explicit attention to the distinction 
between the money which goes for operat- 
ing expenditures and the money which goes 
for recoverable loans and physical assets. 
This is one of the most important proposals 
of the Hoover Commission. Favorable ac- 
tion should be taken on it by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

It would also be helpful if the budget mes- 
sage included special sections aimed at tell- 
ing where we are headed on expenditures 
over subsequent fiscal years, that is, spell 
out the financial commitments implied for 
future years under existing and proposed leg- 
islation. Although the Government is today 
making commitments which call for expendi- 
tures many years in advance, no one can 
obtain from the budget message informa- 
tion concerning these future expenditure 
implications. 

All these specific questions—as well as 
more controversial proposals for a carefully 
planned congressional schedule on appropri- 
ation measures, for “yea” and “nay” votes, 
for more record votes on appropriation items, 
and for the Presidential item veto—are con- 
tained in the proposed Economy Act of 1952. 
Such proposals seem to us to warrant prompt 
and careful study by the committees to 
which they have been referred. 


Savings in Today’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave granted me, I desire 
to include in the Recorp a speech by Mr. 
Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher of 
Business Week magazine. 

This address was made by Mr. Bell be- 
fore the fiftieth anniversary savings and 
mortgage conference sponsored by the 
savings and mortgasre division of the 
American Bankers Association on Tues- 
day, March 4, 1952, at the Hotel Statler 
in New York City. 

Mr. Bell's speech is as follows: 


One of the most significant developments 
of the past year has been the emergence of 
savings as a dynamic factor in our national 
economy. 

Most discussions of the business outlook 
early last year emphasized the great arma- 
ment program. Government spending on a 
huge scale, shortages of materials needed for 
defense, and full employment were all cal- 
culated to bring about a further rise in 
prices. That was the well-nigh universal 
opinion. 

Well, we had military spending rising to a 
rate of $36,000,000,000 a year, and we had 
record-breaking business spending for new 
plant and equipment. Steel, aluminum, 
copper, and other basic raw materials were 
desperately tight—but what happened to 
prices? The general level of wholesale com- 
modity prices actually declined. Consum- 
er prices—what we used to call the cost of 
living—have shown only a negligible rise in 
the past year. 

Since early last spring, in the face of enor- 
mous inflationary pressures, we have been 
witnessing an economic phenomenon—a re- 
cession within a boom. While armament 
plants have been humming and national in. 
come has been soaring, many lines of busi- 
ness have been in the doldrums. The gener- 
ally feared upsurge of prices, wages, and 
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costs has either not appeared or been moder- 
ate in scope. 

And why has this happened? It has not, 
dear friends, been because of OPS. Nor has 
it been because of anything else the Govern- 
ment has done. Primarily, it has been be- 
cause the American people decided last year 
not to spend their extra income, but to 
save it. 

At today’s high level of personal !ncomes, 
changes in the decisions of peopie to spend 
or save have a very sharp impact on business. 

In the first quarter of 1951, the American 
people were saving about 4 percent of the 
income they had left after taxes. This meant 
they were saving at the rate of $8,500,000,000 
a year. By the last quarter of the year, they 
had raised the level of saving to 10 per- 
cent. At the same time, incomes were 
rising, so they were actually laying aside 
savings at the tremendous annual rate of 
$23 ,000,000,000. 

Just think what that meant in its impact 
on business. It meant that consumers were 
holding back their spending at a $14,500,000,- 
000 clip. That shift from spending to sav- 
ing was equal to 7 percent of all consumer 
outlays. 

Small wonder the textile business and 
the television business had some rough going. 

This reemergence of savings as a decisive 
factor in the economy is all the more note- 
worthy when set against the background of 
recent years. 

The present era has been rightly called the 
age of inflation. There is no currency any- 
where in the world that has not depreciated 
at least 40 percent in purchasing power dur- 
ing the past dozen years. In most cases, the 
loss of value has been much greater; and in 
some, it runs to nearly 100 percent. 

During all this time, the thrifty man or 
woman who has put money into a savings 
bank or a Government bond has had a nega- 
tive return; that is, the interest earned on 
the money has been less than the loss in 
value of the principal. 

Actually, every saver or investor who has 
made less than 544 percent compound inter- 
est on his money these past 12 years has 
suffered a negative return. 

This is hardly the sort of experience to 
promote thrift. What, then, persuaded the 
American people to save so much money last 
year? The answer is fairly ::omplex. Jn 
the first place, not all of the billions of dol- 
lars saved by individuals last year went into 
savings institutions or investments. A large 
part went to pay off debt. Here is one form 
of savings that has always proved reward- 
ing in good times and bad. 

The farmer who uses part of his income in 
times of high prices to reduce the mortgage 
on the farm is making no mistake, no mat- 
ter what happens to the dollar. 

Similarly, the home owner has found that 
thrift pays off even in an age of inflation. 
The man and wife who bought a home before 
the war and financed it with a modern di- 
rect reduction type of mortgage should now 
be sitting pretty. They own their home out- 
right—or soon will—and the chances are it 
has a market value today anywhere from 
one and a half to two times what they paid 
for it. 

As for those savers who put their money 
into savings banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations in such large amounts last year, 
it must be presumed that most of them do 
not expect the dollar to keep on losing value 
at a rate of over 5 percent per annum. 
Whether or not that is an optimistic hope 
for the future, last year’s experience shows 
that inflation can be halted by savings 

The sharp increase in savings in 1951 had 
@ multiplied effect in damping down the fires 
of inflation. Faced with a slowdown of con- 
sumer buying, retailers began a liquidation 
of inventories amounting between May and 
December of last year to $2,300,000,000, or 11 
percent. This turn, brought a 
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slowdown in consumer goods manufactur- 
ing, thereby lessening the pressure on the 
economy for both labor and materials. 

The higher savings of the American peo- 
ple is the main reason why the expected 
shortages in many lines of consumer goods 
failed to show up. The leveling out in the 
rise of the cost of living had a moderating 
effect on labor’s demands for higher pay, 
and here again the inflationary pressure was 
relieved. 

The fact that the people of this country 
were able to set aside so much of their in- 
come instead of spending it is a matter of 
some long-range significance. It means that 
the level of personal incomes is now such 
that a large part of the population can cut 
back on spending, at will, without suffering 
hardship. The American standard of liv- 
ing is today so high that at least 40 percent 
of it is postponable; that is, made up of 
things that we can go without for a shorter 
or longer period. 

Actually, there was no great sacrifice of 
living standards in last year’s big saving 
spree. Consumer income rose so fast that 
it was possible to increase savings without 
reducing consumption expenditures. What 
people did was not to cut down on past levels 
of spending but to save the increase in their 
spendable incomes. 

This flexibility in the spending and saving 
activities of large numbers of people is some- 
thing new in the world. There has never 
before been a nation where the bulk of the 
people have been so far above a subsistence 
level that they can, voluntarily, make shifts 
of 5 or 6 percent in the disposition of their 
incomes, without hardship. 

This new situation mean. that savings to- 
day have a far greater power than ever be- 
fore to act as either a stabilizing or an un- 
settling influence. When savings amounted 
to no more than 3 or 4 percent of incomes, 
changes in saving habits did not greatly af- 
fect the economy. But with savings equal 
to 10 percent of income, the situation is 
quite different. A sudden drop now to, say, 
5 percent could give a terrific stimulus to 
business, just as the jump in savings this 
past year exerted a big drag on business. 

The growing importance of savings has 
been accompanied by an increasingly keen 
competition for savings accounts among sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associations, 
and commercial banks. This has helped 
stimulate a general advance in interest rates 
culminating in the action of the Banking 
Board of the State of New York a month ago 
in raising the interest ceiling on savings and 
thrift deposits from 2 percent to 2% percent. 

This was the first occasion in the 20-year 
history of the banking board that rates had 
been lifted. Up to this time interest-rate 
regulation by both the Federal authorities 
and the New York board had gone in only one 
direction—down. But there had been no 
change in 15 years. 

Since the action of the board has evoked 
a good deal of discussion, pro and con, and 
since the adjustments of rates already made 
and pending will be felt throughout the 
banking system, you may be interested in the 
views of one member of the banking board 
on the matter. 

For a good many years after the banking 
crisis of the early thirties, savings depositors 
and shareholders paid little attention to the 
rate of dividend paid them. Safety and con- 
venience were the two most important con- 
siderations. Up until about the end of World 
War II the most important single factor in 
attracting business to a savings institution 
was its location. Given a good location, the 
rate of dividend paid seemed to matter very 
little. 

Similarly, commercial banks were able to 
attract and hold a large volume of so-called 
thrift accounts even though they paid, as a 
rule, substantially less than nearby savings 
banks and savings and loan associations. 


Gradually that situation changed. Dur- 
ing the war, full employment, high wages, 
and a shortage of things to buy resulted in 
an abnormally high rate of savings, as high 
as one-fourth of income. The accumulation 
of large savings made people interested in 
what these savings could earn for them. 
The war-bond drives, with their emphasis 
on rate, heightened this desire for a better 
return. Savings institutions, particularly 
the Federal savings and loan associations, 
began to give greater and greater stress to 
rates of interest in their advertising. Sav- 
ings-bank dividend rates, which had mostly 
been 14% percent, began an upward move- 
ment in 1947; and within the next 3 or 4 
years nearly all savings banks raised their 
rates to the maximum permitted by Bank- 
ing Board regulations. 

That was the situation last year when sev- 
eral developments brought the interest-rate 
question once more to the fore. First there 
was the cumulative effect on savings-bank 
earnings of the shifting out of Government 
securities and into higher yielding mort- 
gages, a process that had been going on for 
several years. At the end of 1947, mortgage 
loans made up only 28 percent of the earn- 
ing assets of savings banks in New York 
State. By the end of 1951, that proportion 
had increased to 47 percent. The low point 
in holdings of mortgage investments was 
also the low point in earnings of the savings 
banks. With the rise in the mortgage port- 
folio, average earnings have been creeping 
steadily up, making possible additions to 
surplus and opening up the prospect of 
higher dividends. 

Next came the action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in unpegging the Government 
bond market a year ago. The resultant re- 
adjustments set in motion a rising trend 
of bond and mortgage yields. Money be- 
came scarcer, and the competition for de- 
posits became keener. 

There then developed a movement among 
the commercial banks to raise rates on spe- 
cial interest accounts to the 2-percent level. 
For many years it had been the accepted 
practice for savings-bank rates to be higher 
than commercial bank thrift account rates, 
just as savings and loan rates were higher 
than savings bank dividends. 

In recent years, however, there have been 
signs of growing discontent among the com- 
mercial bankers over this relationship. Com- 
mercial banks in this state have experienced 
a considerably-slower rate of growth in re- 
cent years than have savings institutions, 
and earnings have been unsatisfactory for 
a@ long time. 

Among the larger commercial banks in 
the big cities there has been an awakening 
of interest in the little fellow, accompanied 
by drives for small acounts, opening or ac- 
quisition by merger of numerous neighbor- 
hood branches, and increased emphasis on 
what is sometimes called department store 
banking. This, of course, brings the com- 
mercial bank into keener competition for the 
type of money savings banks are also seeking. 

Early last year a widespread movement 
toward higher rates began among the banks 
in Nassau County. There is only one small 
savings bank in Nassau County, and it has 
no branches. In recent years, the savings 
banks have made no secret of the fact that 
they think something should be done to 
make it possible to bring savings bank facili- 
ties to the populous and growing communi- 
ties of Nassau. The commercial banks con- 
tend that they can provide everything the 
savings bank could provide, and the raising 
of interest rates was regarded as a move to 
prove their point. 

Meanwhile, a good many commercial banks 
in other parts of the State have been losing 
thrift deposits as a result of a shift to the 
savings institutions to get a higher return. 
Last fall, one of the larger Buffalo banks 
launched a new wave of rate increases by 
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which a number of commercial banks set out 
to eliminate the differential between them- 
selves and the savings banks. The conse- 
quence, of course, was pressure from the 
savings banks for the Banking Board to raise 
its rate ceiling. 

A final and decisive event was the action of 
Congress last year in making undistributed 
earnings of savings institutions subject, for 
the first time, to Federal income tax at the 
rate of 52 percent. 

This, in my estimation, was a piece of 
monumental stupidity on the part of Con- 
gress, worthy of the present tax-happy Fed- 
eral administration. 

Savings banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations are nonprofit, mutual institutions, 
with a long and useful history in our country 
of encouraging little people to save, to be- 
come independent, to get ahead in life. 

The earnings not paid out in dividends 
are used to increase surplus and reserves so 
as to protect the savings in these institu- 
tions. It seems to me altogether inappro- 
priate, even in these times, to tax the earn- 
ings of these institutions at the savage rate 
of 52 vercent. 

The experience of the banking crisis of the 
thirties showed that 12 percent in surplus 
accounts is none too much to meet the 
emergencies of hard times. I am not con- 
vinced that providing for hard times is an 
obsolete precaution. 

Moreover, the tax will work in a wholly 
unsound and unfair way. Those established 
institutions that by good management and 
hard work have accumulated surplus, un- 
divided profits, and reserves of 12 percent will 
have to pay a 52-percent tax on all future 
earnings after dividends. Other institutions, 
younger, or perhaps less well managed, that 
have smaller surpluses will be tempted by 
the law to pay out maximum dividends and 
avoid forever the accumulation of sufficient 
surplus to make them subject to tax. Thus 
the law puts a penalty on the stronger and 
better-managed banks and a premium upon 
less sound practices. 

Among the eager advocates of the tax were 
some commercial bankers who believed that 
their competitive position would be improved 
if savings institutions were subjected to the 
Federal corporate income tax. To my way 
of thinking, this was a shortsighted view. 
Here in New York that attitude has boomer- 
anged, for the new 52-percent tax on un- 
distributed earnings of savings institutions 
greatly strengthened the case of the savings 
banks for a higher ceiling on dividend rates. 

Speaking for myself, the tax factor 
clinched the argument. The facts were that 
nearly all of the savings banks of the State 
were in a position to pay higher dividends. 
A refusal by the Banking Board to raise 
the ceiling would have been tantamount to 
drawing a huge draft for millions of dollars 
upon the savings of many thrifty people in 
favor of the United States Treasury. By 
allowing some of that money to be paid out 
in dividends, it will be taxed to the deposi- 
tors, as it should be, at rates appropriate to 
their income, and not at 52 percent. 

I recognize, nevertheless, that the raising 
of the dividend ceiling has opened the way 
for a further round of strenuous competi- 
tion, based on interest rates. Some of my 
good friends, especially among the commer- 
cial bankers, seemed to feel that this danger 
Was so great that the Banking Board ought 
not to have changed its regulation. My own 
feeling is that we must trust the banking 
community to handle the increased freedom 
and responsibility involved in this move. 
One reason why I favored a change was be- 
cause the old 2 percent figure had ceased, 
as a practical matter, to be a ceiling and 
had become the effective rate. I felt the 
Board should try, as far as possible, to avoid 
fixing rates but rather should establish a 
ceiling beneath which the banks could adopt 
varying rates. 
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Finally, I felt that if our banking com- 
munity could not be trusted with a half 
percent leeway on interest rates without 
plunging into an orgy of unsound and de- 
structive competition, then, indeed, the days 
of the free banking system were surely num- 
bered. 

We ought all to have learned a lesson from 
the experiences of the twenties when com- 
petition among banks to pay high rates of 
interest led bankers to reach out for higher 
yielding, more risky loans and investments. 
If there develops a tendency to repeat that 
experience, it is to be hoped that the bank- 
ing authorities will check it sharply. 

The current year may be such a time of 
temptation for thrift institutions. It prom- 
ises to be a year of high aggregate savings. 
Government defense spending, in spite of 
the new stretchout, is scheduled to rise by 
$24,000,000,000 to an annual rate of $60,000,- 
000,000. Expenditure plans of American in- 
dustry for plant and equipment this year add 
up to a _ record-breaking $21,000,000,000. 
These factors alone insure a high and ris- 
ing level of income. Production, employ- 
ment, and national income are almost cer- 
tain to set new records in 1952. But will it 
be a year that brings a renewal of the great 
price rise that was set off by Korea? Will 
the danger of inflation return to threaten our 
economy and our national safety? 

The answer to those questions will not be 
given by the price controllers, tax collectors, 
and regulators of the Washington bureauc- 
racy. It will depend on whether our peo- 
ple continue or relax the remarkable savings 
achievement of the past 12 months. 

That means, of course, that savings insti- 
tutions by their effectiveness in promoting 
thrift will have a decisive influence on our 
economy. 

The American habit of saving, inculcated 
by our thrift institutions from the earliest 
times of our Republic, offers us at this mo- 
ment our one best hope of overcoming the 
threat of inflation. ‘ 

The men and women who guide the sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associations, 
and other savings institutions in the coun- 
try have today, more than ever before, a vital 
role to play in our national life. In keeping 
with the great tradition of the savings indus- 
try, they will, I know, play that role ably and 
with distinction. 





Other States Balk as They Learn of 
Arizona’s Gouge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
article taken from the Los Angeles Times 
of Sunday, March 16, written by Ed 
Ainsworth, tells the real story of why the 
central Arizona project bill has not 
passed: 

OruHer States BALK aS THEY LEARN OF 

ARIZONA’S GOUGE 
(By Ed Ainsworth) 

Why has Arizona been forced to back up 
during recent months on the enormously 
costly central Arizona project, an irrigation 
system to be paid for by the taxpayers of 
the United States? 

The simple answer is: The other 47 States 
have begun to wake up to the amount the 
project would cost them. 
It is a staggering total. 
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The interest alone has been officially fig- 
ured by Secretary of the Interior Chapman 
at more than two billion dollars—$2,075,- 
729,000 exactly—to be levied upon the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

This figures out as a frightening amount 
for each State. 

California, for instance, would be com- 
pelled to pay $172,701,000 to help subsidize 
the project because it could not possibly be 
paid for by the comparatively few Arizonians 
who would benefit. Oregon would have to 
pay $21,588,000, New York $304,509,000, Texas 
$90,917,000, and all the other States in pro- 
portion. 

Arizona itself, it has been figured, would 
pay only thirty-seven one-hundredths of 1 
percent—a mere $7,680,000 of the colossal 
total. 

The disclosure of these figures has begun 
to have a noticeable effect throughout the 
United States. Opposition to the central 
Arizona project has increased in the East, 
M‘idle West, and South. Citizens and their 
Congressmen have begun to realize that the 
soothing assurances given by Arizonians in 
regard to costs have not been correct. 

This mounting understanding of the cost- 
ly nature of the project has contributed to 
the obvious embarrassment of backers of the 
Arizona measure in Congress. These sup- 
porters of the central Arizona project have 
not been able to answer factually the argu- 
ments advanced against them, so they have 
resorted to political maneuvering, “horse 
trades” in Congress, and loud denunciation 
as their only replies. 

Now the situation has grown so difficult 
for them that there are many reports of 
compromise offers, possible new bills, and 
other gestures as substitutes for the present 
proposed legislation. 

The present measure, S. 75, calls for a cap- 
ital outlay of $708,780,000, and it is on the 
basis of this figure that Secretary Chapman’s 
estimate of $2,075,729,000 interest charges to 
the taxpayers was based. 

Actually, the Bureau of Reclamation now 
has revised its cost estimate upward to $788,- 
000,009 and this, in turn, of course, would 
mean a comparable increase in the interest. 

The Chapman figure was based on a 214- 
percent interest rate, an 8-year construction 
period, and a 75-year repayment period. 

From an engineering standpoint the cen- 
tral Arizona project calls for the Bridge 
Canyon high dam to produce hydroelectric 
power on the Colorado River above Hoover 
Dam and a 100-foot power lift at Parker Dam 
to lift Lake Havasu water into a 250-mile 
canal system leading to the Phoenix area. 

One-third of all the power generated at 
the new dam would be reserved to Arizona 
to operate the giant pumps to lift the water 
the required 1,000 feet—at no cost to Arizona, 

In addition, the bill would provide—for 
the first time if Congress were to approve 
such a financial device—that the interest 
on the money for the power dam would not 
go into the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment to repay the taxpayers for advancing 
the construction money. Instead, this in- 
terest money would be “grabbed” by the In- 
terior Department and never would get back 
to the taxpayers at all. 

The project would use 1,100,000 acre-feet 
of water annually, an amount almost exactly 
equal to the contracts held by the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern California for 
supplying 44 cities in this area, including 
Los Angeles. 

Southern California has fought the Ari- 
zona project not only on the ground of ex- 
cessive cost to the United States taxpayers, 
but also because of this threat to the water 
supply of the Los Angeles and San Diego 
area. 

Even more compelling in other parts of 
the country, however, is the financial argu- 
ment now looming so large against Arizona, 

Every taxpayer can understand this one. 
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The farmer in Iowa can get his teeth into 
the official estimate by Secretary of the In- 
terior Chapman that Iowa will have to pay 
$32,797,000 to help finance Arizona's scheme. 
The businessman in Ohio can comprehend 
the statement that his State will have to 
pay out $119,977,000 to defray the cost of a 
project that Arizona cannot herself pay off 
in the usual way under recognized reclama- 
tion law. 

Anybody can understand the difference, 
for that matters, in the businesslike financ- 
ing of Hoover Dam, on one hand, the pipe- 
dream proposition called the central Arizona 
project. 

Hoover Dam was built under formal con- 
tracts, underwritten by responsible agencies 
to repay the cost in a 50-year period with 
power revenues, with interest at 3 percent. 
In the 12 years from 1938 to 1950, Hoover 
Dam contracts actually paid into the United 
States Treasury $47,000,000 in interest and 
$13,000,000 on principal. The taxpayers are 
getting their money back, with interest. 

But, under the Arizona project, the tax- 
payers would be stuck for more than two bil- 
lions in interest, and any repayment on 
power would be gobbled up by the Interior 
Department instead of going into the Treas- 
ury. 

All these objectionable features of S. 75 
are having their effect in stirring new oppo- 
sition daily. 

The central Arizona project bill, S. 75, was 
passed by the United States Senate last 
June 5 by a vote of 50 to 28. It then was 
referred to the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee. 

On October 10 that committee voted, 17 to 
8, to defer action on the Senate-approved 
measure until February 1, 1952, or some 
time thereafter. To date the committee has 
given no further consideration to the costly 
project, but could do so at any time. 

Terms of the committee resolution that 
shelved the Arizona bill for an indefinite pe- 
riod had the effect of requiring Arizona 
forces to make the next move, either by get- 
ting the controversy over the Colorado River 
water into the United States Supreme Court 
or by introducing new legislation that does 
not call for spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars for irrigation works. 

The failure of Arizona to follow either 
course in the 5 months that have elapsed 
since the committee vote prompts Califor- 
nia members of the committee to believe 
they may be able to hold the line for the re- 
mainder of this session of Congress. 

However, they realize that Arizona will 
make every attempt to cash in on the Senate 
vote. A recent report from Washington 
stated that Senator Ernest W. McFarLanp 
(Democrat), of Arizona, who also is majority 
leader of the Senate, is working on a revised 
bill aimed at overcoming the objections fired 
at S. 75 because of its extreme high cost to 
the Nation's taxpayers. So far no new bill 
has been introduced. 

It is understood the watered-down bill 
would still reserve one-third of all the power 
to be generated at Bridge Canyon power 
plant for pumping water at no charge to the 
Arizona irrigators and further that it would 
give the net power revenues to irrigation 
subsidies. 

Representative Norris PovuLson, Republi- 
can, of Los Angeles, calls this a foot-in-the- 
door measure that would leave the way open 
for later authorization of the irrigation 
works. 

Such is the legisla‘ive situation. 

On the financial front Arizona is really in 
a bad way in regard to its pet measure. 

Mounting taxes have made the American 
citizen extremely touchy in the pocket. 

Arizona is touching a very sore spot when 
she tries to pry another $2,000,000,000 from 
that source—particularly when it is becauce 
she can’t foot the bill herself. 
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Disabled Veterans Honor Edith Nourse 
Rogers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave given me, it is 
a keen pleasure to draw to the attention 
of the Members of the House a great 
affair that was recently had on Long 
Island. 

The occasion was a testimonial dinner 
given to cur much-esteemed colleague 
and friend, Mrs. EpirH Nourse Rocers, 
as a token of the love and affection that 
veterans everywhere have for her and 
for her unceasing efforts on their behalf. 

This testimonial dinner in Mrs. RoGERs’ 
honor was given by the Blinded and Am- 
putee Veterans of Nassau County. It 
was held at Hempstead, Long Island, on 
Saturday, February 2 last. 

At this point I include editorial com- 
ment and press reports, that I feel all of 
us would like to have made part of the 
permanent Recorp. They are as fol- 
lows: 

From the editorial column of the Lev- 
ittown Tribune of Thursday, February 
7, 1952: 


Fiery determination accompanied EpITtH 
Nourse Rocers when she made her first trip 
to Washington, D. C., in 1925, as a new Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. Deter- 
mination that the cause of the American 
soldier, torn in body and spirit, continuously 
would be championed. 

She has held to that determination 
through 27 years. 

Last Saturday night, a group of Nassau 
County disabled veterans, spearheaded by 
Levittown's Bob Lackey, paid tribute to Con- 
gresswoman Rocers of Massachusetts for her 
untiring efforts on behalf of all disabled vet- 
erans. A most fitting gesture. 


From the news report in the Levittown 
Tribune of Thursday, February 7, 1952: 


DisaBLep Vets Honor EpITH NourRSE ROGERS 
(By Marjorie Surrell) 


They all had been disabled in the service 
of their country—all of the men gathered 
to pay honor to a woman who almost single- 
handedly waged a legislative battle for the 
benefits they deserved. 

Some of the men were arm or leg ampu- 
tees, some were blinded. All were disabled 
veterans living in Nassau County, and all of 
them were there to thank Congresswoman 
EpirnH Nourse Rocers, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, for what she had done for them. 

The testimonial dinner in honor of the 
lady legislator was a secret dream come 
true she told them, as they presented her 
with a gole loving cup inscribed with thanks 
from “your boys.” 


LACKEY PLANNED EVENT 


Robert E. Lackey, of Levittown, himself 
a blinded veteran, had planned the dinner 
at the request of disabled veterans in the 
county who wanted to show Representative 
Rocrrs how much they appreciated her work 
in their behalf, 

Lackey, now a county civil defense official, 
told how the Congresswoman from Massa- 
chusetts had fought for veterans’ causes 
since she worked with the Red Cross hospital 
corps overseas during World War I. 
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AUTO BILL PASSED 


Her work was climaxed last October, 
Lackey said, when she was successful in 
forcing passage of a bill which enables dis- 
abled veterans to secure specially equipped 
automobiles at the Government's expense. 

Representative Rocers, who has been & 
Member of Congress since her husband's 
death in 1925, told the audience, “It’s I who 
ought to be doing for you—not you for me.” 

PRAISES CHAIRMAN 

Her voice husky with emotion, the lady 
lawmaker praised Lackey for his work in 
rallying veterans’ organizations to the cause 
of disabled servicemen. 

“You have yourself and Bob Lackey to 
thank for the passage of the bill,” she said. 

“He made you work, and he made me work 
too. He testified about your needs before 
congressional committees, and he pulled 
me out of many a meeting to push the fight 
further.” 

ACCEPTS CUP 


Representative Rocers was close to tears 
as she accepted the gold cup inscribed “To 
EpitH Nourse Rocers, our champion states- 
woman and loyal friend; from the blinded 
and amputee veterans of Nassau county.” 
She also was awarded an honorary member- 
ship pin in the New York State Blinded Vet- 
erans’ Association. 

The pin was presented by Representative 
Leonarp Halt, who also was an honorary 
guest at the dinner. Later Representative 
Rocers shook hands with the disabled vet- 
erans present, many of whom represented 
the Levittown chapters of the Catholic War 
Veterans, the American Legion, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 


From the news report in Newsday of 
Monday, February 4, 1952: 

DisaBLep Vets Honor Litre Lapy LawMAKER 
(By Beryl Howell) 

HEMPSTEAD.—The little lady lawmaker who 
peeled off her neat kid gloves at the close of 
World War II to fight for legislation which 
would benefit the veteran was thanked Sat- 
urday night by a group of the boys she loves 
the best—the disabled veterans. 

It was almost too much for the usually 
composed dean of women in Congress, Rep- 
resentative EptrH Nourse Rocers, Republican, 
of Massachusetts. The testimonial dinner 
held in her honor by 129 blinded and am- 
putee Nassau vets, the loving cup which they 
gave her, the written thanks signed “Your 
Boys,’ and her honorary membership in the 
Blinded Veterans Association, brought tears 
to Mrs. RoceErs’ eyes. 

It was, she confided, “a secret dream come 
true,” and she leaned heavily on Representa- 
tive Leonarp Hatu’s right arm as she told 
“her boys” in a husky whisper, “It’s I who 
ought to be doing for you—not you for me.” 

The affair, held in Ettore’s Restaurant and 
broadcast over WKBS, was given not by any 
one organization but by scores of disabled 
veterans who contacted county CD em- 
ployee Robert E. Lackey, himself a blinded 
veteran, several weeks ago. They asked 
Lackey to help organize or plan some way 
in which to show the Congresswoman their 
appreciation. Lackey called together a com- 
mittee, and the testimonial was arranged. 

The veterans’ move was spurred by the 
passage of a bill on October 20 over President 
Truman's veto, which enables amputee and 
blinded vets to secure automobiles at the 
Government’s expense. Passage of the bill 
ended a bitter and lengthy battle by the lady 
from Massachusetts. Formerly cars were 
available only to leg amputees. The new law 
makes it possible for other disabled vets to 
secure Cars. 

“You have yourselves and Bob Lackey to 
thank for the passage of the bill,” Mrs. 
Rocrrs declared. “He made you work and 
made me work too.” 





Lackey, she explained, rallied veterans’ 
organizations to the disabled veterans’ cause, 
appeared to testify before a congressional 
committee on the disabled veterans’ behalf, 
“and pulled me out of many a meeting to 
push it further.” 

Her pleasure in telling of that fight was 
dimmed when veterans asked her about the 
welfare of the returning Korean veteran. 
“It’s an outrage,” she declared. “He’s not 
getting what he deserves.and what the World 
War II veteran has received.” 


PARTLY VETS’ FAULT 


This status she blamed largely on her 
colleagues’ reluctance to boost the budget 
to help the veteran in this election year. 
However, she added, the problem lies par- 
tially with the veteran himself. 

The Korean veteran, she declared, “seems 
more sensitive, shy, and bitter.” 

“He doesn’t feel the public is interested 
in him,” she said. “He doesn't feel like a 
hero returned from the wars, as you boys 
were. He’s shy and sensitive. He doesn’t 
believe the public is interested in his police 
action.” 

ISN'T FIGHTING 


“Consequently,” she explained, “the Ko- 
rean veteran isn't fighting for legislation the 
way World War II veterans did.” 

Fortunately, she added, brightening as she 
spoke, World War II veterans are getting in 
back of the Korean veteran and the public is 
becoming more responsible, “and with you 
behind us,” she concluded, “we’re going to 
override every single Presidential veto and 
get the Korean veteran his benefit.” 

A gold loving cup, inscribed, “To Eprtrn 
Nourse Rocers, our champion stateswoman 
and loyal friend from the blinded and am- 
putee veterans of Nassau County,” was pre- 
sented to the 70-year-old Congresswoman by 
Lackey. An honorary membership pin from 
the New York State BVA was pinned to her 
lapel by HALL. 

Following her talk and the presentation, 
men wearing dark glasses, artificial limbs, 
and some on crutches made their way to 
her table to shake Mrs. Rocers’ hand. 
Blind and near-blind men walked straight 
and erect down the narrow aisles, guided 
only by shoulder touch with their wives or 
an occasional word signal. Amputees lack- 
ing right arms shook vigorously with their 
eft. 

The hour was getting late and the veterans 
and the lady lawmaker were tiring from the 
excitement. It had been a big day for her 
and she had to hustle back to Washington. 

“Good night,” she said cheerfully and a 
flash bulb from a nearby camera made the 
rhinestones on her tiny hat glitter and 
dance—but they gave little competition to a 
pair of very glistening blue eyes. 


A letter by Robert E. Lackey, the chair- 
man of the Rogers testimonial dinner, 
to our colleague, LEONARD W. HALL: 


LEvITTOWN, LONG IsLAND, N. Y., 
February 12, 1952. 
Hon. Leonarp W. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The blinded and amputee vet- 
erans of Nassau County have requested me 
to thank you, in their behalf, for your whole- 
hearted cooperation in helping to make the 
testimonial dinner for Representative EpITH 
Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts, a success. 

Your willingness to lend of your time and 
efforts for a worthy cause is, we believe, one 
of the reasons you are held in such high 
esteem by the people of Nassau County. 

Please accept our best wishes for your con- 
tinued success in public office. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert E. LACKEY, 
Chairman, Rogers Testimonial Dinner, 


PR I 
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Balance Budget To Curb Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, Iinclude the following editorial from 
the Greensburg (Ind.) Daily News of 
March 14, 1952: 


BALANCE BupcEeT To CursB INFLATION 


Speaking at the recent fiftieth anniversary 
dinner of the Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce, Irving S. Olds, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., showed that in the 
history of mankind price controls have never 
proved effective and ultimately were dis- 
carded. 

Questioning the capacity of the United 
States to continue much further along the 
inflationary trend, Mr. Olds gave arguments 
which merit the thoughtful consideration of 
all American citizens. Excerpts from his 
address are given, as follows: 

There is in this country a quaint, but 
widely entertained belief, that price con- 
trols can stop inflation. It is argued that if 
the Government will only hold the lid on 
prices, -hen nothing else will matter. The 
Government can go merrily on its way, in- 
flating the currency; and the unions can 
keep on demanding and getting higher and 
higher wages for less and less work, but as 
long as prices are frozen, the cost of living 
will remain the same and everybody will be 
happy and rich. 

I sincerely wish that that were true; but 
you and I know that it isn’t true. The 
whole recorded history of man is strewn 
with the wreckage of the great civilizations 
which have crumbled under price controls; 
and in 40 centuries of human experience 
there has never been—so far as I can dis- 
cover—a single case where such controls have 
stopped or even curbed for long, the forces 
of inflation. On the contrary, in every in- 
stance I can find, they have discouraged 
production, created shortages, and aggra- 
vated the very evils they were intended to 
cure. 

So the evidence is clear and overwhelming. 
Throughout 40 centuries of human experi- 
ence, price controls at their best have al- 
ways been a miserable failure. At their 
worst, they have led to famine and to blood- 
shed; to defeat and to disaster. 

Yet today we are being told again that 
only price controls can stop inflation. Now 
in the name of an all-wise and beneficent 
Providence, gentlemen, how blind can we be? 

To my way of thinking there is only one 
way to stop inflation, and that is to attack 
it at its source; and today the greatest source 
of inflation is the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving at Washington, D. C. As long as 
our Government is unable or unwilling to 
live within its income * * * as long as 
it continues to pile up huge deficits as it 
has in 17 of the past 21 years * * * and 
as long as it must finance those deficits by 
inflating the money supply, there will be no 
end to inflation in America. In short, until 
the Government balances its budget, the rest 
of us will never be able to budget the bal- 
ance. 

No government on earth has ever had such 
a fabulous income to spend. Up to the death 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the spring of 
1945—7 years ago—there have been 31 Presi- 
dents of the United States, and these 31 
Presidents had financed, in whole or in part, 
the cost of seven major wars—the American 


Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American 
War, World War I, and all but the last 3 
months of World War II. Yet, during the 
administrations of all of those 31 Presidents 
together—from George Washington to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, inclusive—not as much 
money was taken from American taxpayers 
during this entire period of 156 years as the 
Federal Government has collected in taxes in 
the last 7 years. And I make this statement 
on the authority of Senator Harry FLoop 
Byrp, of Virginia—a Democrat. 

But in spite of the lavish fashion in which 
our Government in recent years has satisfied 
its unbridled appetite for more taxes, it faces 
in the present year another staggering defi- 
cit; and we are told that this deficit is un- 
avoidable for two reasons: First, because 
taxes cannot safely be raised any further, 
which I devoutly hope is true; and, second, 
because expenditures have already been “cut 
to the bone,” which certainly is far from 
true. 

In this connection, it may interest you to 
know that a salmon, swimming up the Co- 
lumbia River to spawn, passes under the 
jurisdiction of 12 Federal agencies. And 
please remember this: The salmon spawns 
and ultimately dies; but the agencies—which 
also spawn—don’'t even fade away. 

Representative CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio— 
and I quote a Republican this time—has 
counted 75 different Governinent bureaus 
which deal with transportation, 65 which 
compile statistics, 37 dealing with foreign 
trade, 34 with the acquisition of land, 22 
with insurance, 15 with housing, 14 with 
forestry, and 6 with business relations. Be- 
yond that, he reports that there are 93 sepa- 
rate Federal agencies now lending Govern- 
ment money 

Other authorities report that the monthly 
payment of the Federal Government is nine 
times as big as it was 20 years ago and that 
one out of every nine persons in our country 
gets a regular check from Washington. 

Clearly, our Government can live within 
its income without undermining in any way 
the welfare and security of our people. 

Clearly, it must live within its income, if 
it is not to undermine our entire economy. 





Principles Rather Than Personalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I want to indulge in some spec- 
ulation regarding the presidential and 
congressional elections of 1952. 

My guess is that the voters of our be- 
loved country are due once again to be 
“taken to the cleaners”; or, in other 
words, “The goblins will get you if you 
don’t watch out.” 

America has latterly seemed to be a 
Nation of hero worshipers; or, in other 
words, they have tended to follow per- 
sonalities rather than principles. Some- 
times they have been fortunate in their 
happy-go-lucky choice of their executives 
and representatives; but just as fre- 
quently, they have not. 

Grant’s administration, for instance, 
should have taught them that a great 
military leader is not necessarily a great 
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executive, unless he also possesses good 
political principles, which combination is 
apparently rare. 

The real truth of the matter is that 
while American businessmen have led 
the world in organization and inventive 
genius, they are not as a rule astute poli- 
ticians, nor do they even possess the 
seemingly basic virtue of protecting the 
goose which is laying their golden eggs. 

PUT PROFITS BEFORE PRINCIPLES 


They are hard-headed, and sometimes 
hard-fisted, but they tend to short-sight- 
edness in the realization that our na- 
tional resources are rapidly dwindling, 
and that the wasteful drain upon these 
basic sources of wealth cannot too long 
support the creation of great riches as in 
the days of the Astors, Vanderbilts, and 
Rockefellers. 

Generally speaking, they also appear 
to be unrealistic about the utilization of 
the wealth they have extracted from the 
golden-egg-laying goose. 

They frequently pay far more atten- 
tion to the use of politicians to further 
the interests of their particular business 
enterprise than whether that supposed 
servant of the people is true to his oath 
to support constitutional government. 

Surely they tend to make speeches be- 
fore their business groups, or service 
clubs, lauding the Constitution of the 
United States, but their choice of politi- 
cal leaders, if they have any, frequently 
belies their speeches. 

Generally speaking, they despise poli- 
tics, and secretly look down their noses 
at their elected officials. In their true 
hearts, they consider both necessary 
evils. 

If they do have any real regard for 
their political servants, it tends to as- 
sume the character of hero worship; 
they tend to regard the man for certain 
qualities he may possess, rather than for 
the principles for which he may stand. 

They rather regard the United Na- 
tions, for instance, as a beautiful utopian 
dream, which need not necessarily inter- 
fere with their profits. They have been 
rather complacent about it on the whole, 
with some exceptions. 

INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


Through their disdain and distrust of 
political ethics and principles, they have 
tended to remain silent and cooperative 
with its machinations, until it created 
the International Materials Conference, 
last year, which has left the distribution 
of their precious raw materials to a group 
composed of a hostile State Department 
and a coterie of foreigners. 

Now, when it is almost too late, they 
are beginning to feel differently about 
this gadfly which is menacing their sup- 
posed trusteeship of our national supply 
of raw materials. 

In the manufacturing centers of the 
eastern seaboard, and the Middle West, 
factories are shutting down and unem- 
ployment rolls are mounting, because the 
mills are unable to obtain raw materials 
with which to continue production. In- 
dustrialists are complaining to their 
chosen heroes in Congress about their 
Situation. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to them even yet that many of 
these same supposed demigods have 
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been much more of a menace to the con- 
stitutional government of our beloved 
country—and theirs; and that this fact 
is of much more importance than whet 
they have ignorantly accomplished in the 
wrecking of the industrialists’ business, 
MOST BUSINESSMEN POLITICAL COWARDS 


Industry has tended to be yellow-bel- 
lied in their politics. Apparently they 
have been willing to put up with uncon- 
stitutional encroachments upon their 
well-being, until now their very existence 
is threatened. They have tended to ex- 
alt men rather than principles, until now 
not only their future is threatened, but 
also that of their Government. And the 
threat is becoming more urgent every day 
as inevitable national bankruptcy is 
stalking them, unless they choose to fol- 
low national principles rather than po- 
litical expediency. 

TOO BIG FoR THEIR BREECHES 

Labor leaders have generally out- 
grown their political breeches. They 
have received enormous grants of power 
from the American people; far more 
than they seemingly know how to use 
well, even for their own best interests. 

They, too, are followers of men rather 
than principle worshipers. They, too, 
have forsaken the principles of the 
founding fathers, to follow the false gods 
of internationalism which are surely 
leading them to destruction, not only of 
themselves but also of their unions. 

Every basic right enjoyed by labor 
unions at present came to them under 
Republican administrations, but that 
fact they seemingly have chosen to 
forget. 

For if any world government be ever 
set up under the United Nations, it will 
be a Communist world state, and one 
does not have to be overly educated to 
know just what happens to labor unions 
under such a rule. 

And labor in general tends to regard 
men and leadership rather than prin- 
ciples of good constitutional government, 
even more than have the industrialists. 

UNRESTRICTED IMMIGRATION 


Labor generally supports the Human 
Rights Convention of the United Na- 
tions. They seemingly have never 
stopped to think of what unlimited floods 
of unrestricted immigration from the 
hordes of cheap laborers in Europe and 
Asia will inevitably do to the very ex- 
istence of their unions. 

It is high time they, too, returned to a 
worship of the constitutional principles 
of the founding fathers which is the only 
set-up which is able to secure their in- 
alienable rights. 

The farmer, also, has been guilty of the 
same policy of worshiping men and ex- 
pediency rather than that of tried and 
true principles. 

Receiving pay not to raise crops is not 
one of the constitutional principles upon 
which this Government was founded. 
There is not a single word in the Con- 
stitution which says anyone in Govern- 
ment, either Congress or the Executive, 
has even been given the right to take the 
products of his labor from one man and 
give it to another, except for two or 
three very well-defined purposes—for 
instance, for the common defense, or to 
establish and maintain post offices. 


CONSTITUTION ONLY PALLADIUM OF FREEDOM 


What we need more than anything else 
in the coming election is that you shall 
elect men who in themselves are the pos- 
sessors of high principles, but more im- 
portant than that, that they shall un- 
derstand and be willing to maintain the 
precious principles of our priceless con- 
stitutional government, laid down for us 
in perpetuity by the founding fathers of 
our beloved country. For the Constitu- 
tion is nut a “horse and buggy” docu- 
ment; it is the only palladium of our 
freedoms. 





The Communist Threat in Latin America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article from the February 26, 
1952, issue of the New York Times, titled 
“Guatemala Is Seen as Red Beachhead,” 
refers to the warning sounded by the 
House Majority Leader Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK and House Minority Leader Jo- 
SEPH W. MakRTIN, JR., On February 25, 
1952, of the Red peril to the United States 
and its South American neighbors. 

On the heels of this warning from the 
two House leaders from Massachusetts, 
there appeared in the March 4, 1952, is- 
sue of the Latin-American magazine 
Vision an article on the activities of the 
Communists in Latin America based on 
a report by Vision’s special correspond- 
ent in Venezuela. 

Because of the importance of the ar- 
ticles in the New York Times and in the 
magazine Vision, I am inserting them in 
the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp for the infor- 
mation of Members of Congress and to 
add emphasis to the warning sounded by 
the majority and minority leaders of the 
House of Representatives. They follow: 
{From the New York Times of February 26, 

1952] 

GuatTemata Is SeEnN aS Rep BEACHHEAD— 
McCorMacK AND MarTIN, House LEADERS, 
JOIN IN WARNING OF PERIL TO UNITED STATES 
AND HEMISPHERE 
WASHINGTON, February 25.—Two leaders of 

the House of Representatives broke into a 

debate on other subjects today to warn that 

Guatemala, situated on the strategic flanks 

of the United States and its South American 

neighbors, had become a beachhead of 
communism. 

The situation there appears to hinge 
largely on economics and could lead to a 
Communist military posture that would be 
disastrous to the Western Hemisphere, Rep- 
resentatives JoHN W. McCormack and 
JosrerH W. MarTIN, JR., majority and minor- 
ity leaders, respectively, agreed. 

These two Massachusetts members of the 
House through the years have been at log- 
gerheads on domestic problems. Frequently, 
their disagreements have spread to inter- 
national fields. Today, they were together. 

Mr. McCormack, who spoke first, declared: 

“For some years I have been warning of 
this growth of a Soviet beachhead in the 


Western Hemisphere, under our noses in 
Guatemala. 
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“I have particularly warned that the ties 
we have formed with our Latin-American 
neighbors—ties which we want so sincerely 
to hold—were in danger. 

“Word now comes from sources un!m- 
peachable that the penetration by Soviet 
communism in Guatemala has developed 
into a position of great peril. A full-fledyed 
Soviet beachhead is established on our flank. 
It is also on the flank of our friendly nations 
of South America. 

“I beg our Latin-American friends, with 
whom we want to remain good friends, to 
understand the significance to them of the 
fact that we are fully aware of this danger in 
Guatemala.” 

UNITED STATES CONCERNS IN TROUBLE 

Mr. Martin then joined in the warning by 
asserting: 

“The underlying significance of the pro- 
tracted difficulties which beset the United 
Fruit Co., an old Boston and Cape Cod firm, 
and other American enterprises in Guate- 
mala rests in the fact that international 
communism, according to reliable American 
newspaper observers, is successfully estab- 
lishing a beachhead in Guatemala. 

“That the fruit company, the American- 
owned railway (International Railways of 
Central America), and other major American 
enterprises are persistently under attack by 
the Guatemalan Government and continu- 
ously involved in so-called labor disputes 
contrived by Communist-dominated unions 
is but a symbol of the underlying strucgie 
between two ideologies—communism and the 
free way of life. 

“The United Fruit Co.’s principal planta- 
tions in Guatemala were destroyed by a 
hurricane on September 15, 1951. Because 
of this act of God it laid off a considerable 
number of its workers for whom unfortu- 
nately there was no work. 

“A labor court has now ruled that these 
employees, who have not done any work in 
the 6 months since the hurricane, must now 
be paid unearned wages in full, amounting 
to $700,000. The Supreme Court has, with- 
out a hearing, dismissed an appeal that the 
decision of the labor court be revoked as 
illegal. 

“Consequently, the company’s properties, 
equipment, buildings, and all installations 
are to be sold at a forced auction on March 
5. ‘This act of confiscation is overwhelming 
evidence of the ruthless nature of the Com- 
munist attack against American interests in 
Guatemala. 

“It should be of the deepest concern to 
every American republic which believes and 
hopes for the continuance of the inter- 
American system that this Guatemalan 
Communist threat to the inter-American 
system be eliminated.” 


[Translated from the March 4, 1952, issue 
of the Latin-American magazine Vision] 


Worip News 


Until recently the best parties of the diplo- 
matic service were given by the Embassy 
of the Soviet in Caracas. Situated in the 
flowery and handsome neighborhood of La 
Florida, the Russian Embassy has always 
had the best geologists as diplomats. That 
this coincidence has not gone ignored by the 
Government everyone knows. 

But what the Latin American at iarge 
does not know is that the Communist Party 
of Venezuela is the most peculiar Communist 
Party in the world. It is divided into three 
sections: The Partido Comunista Venezo- 
lano, the Partido Comunista de Venezucla, 
and the Partido Comunista “No.” The “No” 


group consists of Communists, prominent or 
otherwise, who do not want to join either one 
of the factions until the first two groups get 
together. 

Naturally, as a result of all this dissension, 
anti-Communist agents have been able to 
inflitrate each of the three groups. The 
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agent with whom I maintain contact used to 
pass along information to me at Soviet Em- 
bassy parties. But this latest piece of in- 
formation, which I think is of importance 
to all the Americas, was given to me folded 
in a copy of Union Sovietica, the monthly 
illustrated review, at the Instituto Cultural 
Venezolano-Sovietico in Caracas between 
Mijares and las Mercedes. Here's the essence 
of the person's information: 

At a recent high-policy meeting in the 
Kremlin, it was decided to step up active 
penetration of Latin America in an effort to 
put in jeopardy the defenses of the Western 
Hemisphere. The reason is that highest So- 
viet leaders believe they can go no further 
in Europe short of revolutions, so their main 
effort and much of their money will go into 
the American countries. 

The Kremlin no longer trusts the local 
leadership in a number of Communist set- 
ups in Latin-American countries. Andre 
Vishinsky was pictured as quite angry at the 
failure of Venezuelan Communists to make 
much headway and at the fact that Com- 
munists in Guatemala had so overplayed 
their hand as to arouse countermeasures. 
The disclosure of the extent to which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had pene- 
trated Communist cells in the United States 
made Kremlin officials fear that the FBI had 
accomplished similar penetration in Latin- 
American Communist Parties. 

The focus of the new drive will be Vene- 
zuela because of its oil resources and Brazil 
because of its airfields. But the leadership 
will be given only to trusted Communist 
agents heretofore operating in Mexico, Cuba, 
Guatemala, and Uruguay. 

Strong attempts will be made to attract 
more businessmen and fewer “intellectuals” 
to the new movement. This is a part of 
the reason behind two recent developments: 
(1) The milder tone of propaganda prepara- 
tory to the International Economic Confer- 
ence in Moscow beginning in April, and (2) 
the overtures by Mexican Communists to 
form a coalition with the rightist presiden- 
tial candidate, General Henriquez Guzman. 

Contraespionaje: But what most of the 
people of all the nations of Latin America 
do not know is that for sometime their 
rightist and conservative parties have had 
members who are undercover Communists. 
None of the low-rank Communists know 
them. These respectable politicians, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and professionals are known 
only to the highest members of the Commu- 
nist Party in the Kremlin. It has been this 
penetration, accomplished many years ago, 
that has enabled the Kremlin to prepare 
political movements in certain Latin-Ameri- 
can countries with a fair amount of success, 
The danger that this entails is tremendous 
and has had the few who have known this 
completely baffled. 

According to the information I was able 
to gather, the countries in which Commu- 
nists exist in the conservative parties are 
Colombia, Chile, and Venezuela. 

There are also Communists in the Liberal 
Party of Chile. There is not a thing that 
the secret police of these countries can do 
about it because not even the local Commu- 
nists know the identity of these agents. 

Red dentro de redes: Outwardly Commu- 
nist propaganda will be kept up and even 
intensified by pro-Communist Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano of Mexico, the Brazilian Luis 
Carlos Prostes, the Cuban Juan Marinello, 
and the Chilean Pablo Neruda. This appeal 
will continue to be directed toward intel- 
lectuals, poets, and artists. In Italy recently, 
Neruda has had frequent conferences with 
Palmiro Togliatti and is likely to take a 
more active and executive role in the new 
program. He will return to Latin America 
soon, ostensibly for lecture tours. 

Behind the scenes, top-level planning and 
direction will comre from a group of Moscow- 
trained agitators. Most of these are of Euro- 
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pean or United States origin and have not 
been connected publicly with Communist 
work in Latin America. Their program is a 
revival of the Oumansky plan for commer- 
cial and political penetration of Latin Amer- 
ica. Although the plan died when Ouman- 
sky was killed in a plane crash while serving 
as Soviet Ambassador to Mexico in 1945, it 
now has Vishinsky’s enthusiastic support. 

Its main purposes: 

To neutralize Latin America as a source 
of strategic war materials for the United 
States and Western Europe. Oil fields of 
Venezuela, tin mines of Bolivia, and such 
vital ports as Montevideo will be the objec- 
tives. (Incidentally, top Communists were 
annoyed when a Uruguayan Red almost gave 
away the plan recently by predicting that 
Communists would seize the Montevideo 
port area and “you will have to shoot to get 
it back from us.”) 

To tie down substantial inter-American 
defense forces in strategic areas if and when 
& war between the West and Russia breaks 
out. Attempts to penetrate the army in 
Brazil and Uruguay will be stepped up. The 
police, postal, and communication services 
of Mexico, Panama, Guatemala, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile will be the targets 
of Red agents. 

To create an effective international Com- 
munist underground. To this end, local 
leadership will gradually be supplanted by 
men from the outside. 

Perspectiva: From Vision’s Washington 
bureau: For several weeks western intelli- 
gence officials have had rumors of the new 
Confmunist strategy and there is every rea- 
son to relieve that the report from Venezuela 
is true. However, no one here is particu- 
larly dismayed over the change in Red 
strategy. 

The amount of information on Commu- 
mist activities in Latin America which 
reaches Washington and does not reach the 
press is staggering. This information comes 
not by mail, not by cable, but by direct per- 
sonal contact with the secret police of sev- 
eral Latin-American nations. Recently, for 
instance, there was a complete exchange of 
data on a police level between Washington 
and Santiago de Chile. For the above rea- 
sons, any Communist moves are not likely 
to come as a surprise to W’ashington or to 
other capitals concerned. ‘ 

Another factor which will impede the 
smooth functioning of the Communist ma- 
chine is the fact that every vital mine, fac- 
tory, steel mill, oil installation in Latin 
America has its quota of counterespionage 
and countersabotage agents. Someday the 
story can be told of how a number of these 
agents have risen to be leaders of Commu- 
nist cells in their locality. Furthermore, the 
social unrest which used to characterize a 
number of the target areas of Moscow's new 
plan is gradually diminishing. The Russians 
are finding it hard to foment conspiracy 
among people with fuller stomachs. 

Even so, Vishinsky’s new move is taken 
quite seriously. As one Latin-American Am- 
bassador said on seeing Vision’s color pic- 
ture of the Soviet Foreign Commissar: “No 
todo es oro lo que reluce.” What he had in 
mind was the gold tooth. 


Special Day of Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I wish to insert the following ad- 
mirable resolution adopted by the New- 
ark Police Department Anchor Club. 
The power of prayer, the need for spir- 
itual strength as well as for economic 
and military force, must not be over- 
looked in the free world’s efforts to 
achieve peace and stability. The reso- 
lution follows: 


Whereas the world today is subject to an 
attack by Communist materialism against 
the Christian way of life and attempts are 
being made by the fanatical followers of 
communism to challenge the preservation of 
integrity and unity of freedom-loving na- 
tions; and 

Whereas freedom-loving nations find 
themselves in open iceological conflict with 
the Communists; and 

Whereas the representatives of freedom- 
loving nations are energetically striving to- 
ward the goal of world peace; and 

Whereas the members of Newark Police 
Department Anchor Club, Branch 46, recog- 
nize that every citizen of the United States 
of America is bound in principle to take an 
activ~ part in trying to assist in solving the 
problems of our great country; and FE 

Whereas it is the opinion of members of 
Newark Police Department Anchor Club, 
Branch 46, that the efforts of the representa- 
tives of the United States of America in se- 
curing a just peace be implemented by the 
prayers of the citizens of the United States 
of America: It is hereby 

Resolved, That a special day of prayer for 
just and lasting peace throughout the world 
be designated as the legal holidev, Good 
Friday, April 11, 1952; and it is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to (1) Hon. ALEXANDER SMITH 
and Fon. Roperr HENDRICKSON, United States 
Senators from New Jersey, and to (2) Hon. 
HvuGH ApDDONIZIO, Hon. PETER RopINo, and 
Hon. Rosert KEAN, Members of the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, requesting the afore-named Sena- 
tors and Representatives to submit to the 
Congress of the United States of America a 
request for a proclamation designating Good 
Friday, April 11, 1952, as a day of special 
prayer throughout the country for vhe in- 
tention of a just and lasting peace through- 
out the world. 

NewaRK Po.iice DEPARTMENT 
ANCHOR CLUB, Brancn 46, 

Epwarp J. COUGHLIN, President, 

BegNnarp J. REILLY, Secretary. 


Indignant Citizens Should Distinguish Be- 
tween Friends and Foes of Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
that my constituents, like many millions 
of other Americans, are unhappy over 
the Federal tax situation and that they 
are concerned and indignant because of 
what the administration’s squander- 
mania means to them personally and to 
the Nation as a whole. 

Perhaps this is as good a time as any, 
therefore, to offer the friendly suggestion 
that it is important that righteous indig- 
nation draw a clear-headed distincticn 
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between those in your Federal Govern- 
ment who have opposed the spending 
and tax policies which have brought 
about the present sorry situation and 
those who are responsible for that situa- 
tion. There is always the danger that a 
good cause may be done serious disserv- 
ice by anger which strikes out blindly. 

Anger can be constructive, for exam- 
ple, if it keeps in mind—especially in 
the coming election—the record of the 
Republican Eightieth Congress. That 
Congress balanced the budget 2 years 
inarow. It made savings of $9,800,000,- 
000 in the cost of operating the Federal 
Government. It reduced the national 
debt by $7,000,000,000. It cut $4,800,- 
000,000 off the tax burden, with 71 per- 
cent of the tax relief going to persons 
with incomes under $5,000. It took 
7,000,000 persons off the tax rolls en- 
tirely—all lower-bracket taxpayers. Yet 
this Republican Eightieth Congress voted 
more funds for national defense than 
President Truman permitted to be used. 

This same Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress created the Hoover Commission 
and Republicans have fought—often un- 
successfully against opposition of the 
Democratic majority in Congress—to in- 
corporate the Hoover economy recom- 
mendations into law. In all too many 
instances the Truman administration 
has submitted politically inspired sub- 
stitutes for the Hoover recommenda- 
tions. And the Truman administration 
has completely ignored other important 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

Here is another fact about the Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress that one will 
do well to keep in mind in connection 
with present justifiable indignation: In 
1947 the Republican-controlled House 
Appropriations Committee for the first 
time created a full-time staff of 10 in- 
vestigators to make detailed, systematic, 
and continuing economy studies, includ- 
ing nearly a dozen special studies of 
executive agencies, with a view to ferret- 
ing out waste and inefficiency and es- 
tablishing sound economies. 

The savings made by the Republican 
Eightieth Congress were largely the re- 
sult of the work of this staff. Yet the 
first thing that the Democrats did when 
they captured control of Congress in the 
1948 election was to fire this Appropria- 
tions Committee staff and return to the 
old system of having executive depart- 
ment personnel check executive depart- 
ment appropriation requests and expend- 
itures. That, of course, is on a par with 
having a bank examined by members of 
its own staff. 

Throughout recent years the Republi- 
can minority has supported Byrd com- 
mittee recommendations for reductions 
in nonessential governmental expendi- 
tures. 

My own record over the years has been 
one of consistent opposition to adminis- 
tration extravagance, foreign give-away 
programs, and confiscatory taxes. In the 
last session of the present Congress I 
vcted against the spenders on 31 separate 
roll calls. I voted against any tax in- 
crease on each of the four roll calls on 
that issue. 
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I cannot urge the public too strongly 
to keep these facts in mind. They can be 
a helpful guide for the future. They can 
help the public translate its indignation 
against muddling and squandering and 
reckless taxation into constructive action, 





The World, 1952: Half Free, Half Slave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
over Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., 7:45 
to 8 p. m., on Saturday, March 15, 1952: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, this is the year of the “big show”— 
ranging through primaries, conventions, and 
the climax of an election that will decide the 
Presidency of the United States for the next 
4 years. 

This is the great American pastime—a con- 
test full of excitement and suspense. 

We sometimes forget that the whole world 
has an interest in the outcome; that the man 
we select will shape policies that will affect, 
for better or for worse, not only our destiny 
but that of countless millions beyond our 
frontiers. 

Ninety years ago we were engaged in a 
bitter civil war to preserve the Union. 
Brother fought against brother. During the 
course of that struggle, Abraham Lincoln is- 
sued the Emancipation Proclamation, which 
sounded the death knell of slavery in the 
United States. 

On December 18, 1865, some months after 
the war had ended, the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted. It 
guarantees that “neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their juris- 
diction.” 

We were free, and we thought that this 
would encourage the liberation movement 
throughout the world. 

We fought a war with Spain and helped 
the people of Cuba to win their independ- 
ence. In World War I, we fought to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” In World 
War II, we spent men and treasure to defeat 
a new tyranny that was threatening our 
freedoms. 

The massive crimes that Hitler committed 
against humanity were condemned by world 
opinion. Political and military leaders who 
carried out his cruel program of deportation 
were tried, found guilty, and punished. 
Among those who sat in judgment were the 
Russian Communists. 

Even at the time they were guilty of the 
same crime, and they have continued on 
this course ever since. 

When the war ended, we rushed home and 
forgot about the rest of the world for a 
couple of years. During that “vacation,” 
Russia gobbled up more nations through 
pressure and trickery. 

Now that we're back on the job, we find 
that we have lost ground. 

In 1952, there are more of this world’s 
inhabitants living under planned, methodical 
slavery than there were in 1941. 

These people are members of our human 
family. 











How would you feel if your own brother, 
or sister, or wife, or relatives were forced to 
live under a system of government where 
people are treated as less than livestock 
while you were free? 

You could hardly brush this aside as being 
none of your business. 

This comparison is not far-fetched. 

Many Americans have close relatives suf- 
fering under this throwback to barbarism in 
such captive countries as Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ruma- 
nia, Poland, and Russia today. 

You don’t believe that such conditions do 
exist? 

Unfortunately, millions of persons now 
work as slaves in forced labor camps, and 
tens of thousands of persons are being com- 
pelled tc leave their homes by mass deporta- 
tions. 

We had better face this fact, distressing 
as it is, so we will understand that it could 
happen to us if we are careless in defense of 
our present freedoms. As long as human 
freedom is being crushed anywhere in this 
world, we ourselves are not secure. 

The deportations now going on in central 
and eastern Europe are aimed at breaking 
all resistance to communism. They are part 
of a fiendish blueprint to defeat the mind 
and spirit of men and make them draft horses 
of an all-powerful state that will boss every 
activity from birth to death. 

Those who have escaped have brought the 
information to us. 

Terrible things are happening daily to 
millions of our fellow creatures. 

It is hoped that public opinion through- 
out the world will protest against this in- 
humanity and keep on protesting. To the 
end that the United Nations may some day 
succeed in enforcing respect for the free- 
dom of individuals and of nations. 

Actual Soviet documents have been pre- 
sented to the United Nations by the free 
world to prove the subhuman policies of 
communism. They are so authentic that 
they have never been challenged. They in- 
clude identification certificates issued to re- 
leased prisoners. 

This evidence leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

A. There are millions of prisoners—men, 
women, and children—toiling in hundreds 
of slave-labor camps scattered throughout 
the Soviet Union. 

B. Prisoners are deliberately kept in a con- 
stant state of starvation, and hunger is the 
whip by which they are driven to work. 

C. The regimented, mobile labor of these 
slaves is a mainstay of the U. S. S. R.'s 
economy and is an essential element of the 
Soviet system of state planning. 

The Soviet Union’s own documents, such 
as the Criminal Code, and the large Soviet 
Encyclopedia, verify the charge that persons 
may be condemned to forced labor by the 
secret police without trial or opportunity to 
defend themselves. They may not have com- 
mitted any crime. They need only be so- 
cially dangerous in the eyes of a secret pdlice 
official. 

The finger points. 

That is all. 

The cattle cars take them away, and not 
many ever escape. 

Those who do, plus Soviet officials who 
could not stand it any longer, give us a 
graphic picture of death camps where at 
least 3,000,000, and possibly as many as 
15,000,000, people endure unbelievable hor- 
rors. 

The American Federation of Labor pre- 
sented numerous affidavits of former inmates 
to the United Nations in 1949 to prove that 
the Soviet system of slave labor is spreading 
like a disease to other countries in the So- 
viet orbit. . 

In Hungary, some 20,000 persons were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union in the last 6 
months of 1950. Bulgaria introduced its 
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own forced-labor camps by two decrees on 
January 20, 1945. The legislation was broad- 
ened on May 9, 1949, to include men and 
women who do not perform work that the 
regime considers socially useful. The names 
and location of dozens of these forced-labor 
camps have been identified beyond any 
lingering doubt. Czechoslovakia’s whole- 
sale purge of small merchants, artisans, and 
professionals in 1949 condemned more than 
10,000 victims to forced labor. The law re- 
quired that persons between 18 and 60 who 
shirk work be sent to camps “in order that 
their capacity for work be utilized for the 
benefit of the whole body corporate.” Re- 
patriated Japanese have filed sworn deposi- 
tions stating that the return of captured 
Japanese soldiers from the Soviet Union was 
delayed because the Japanese were used in 
forced labor, and not because of a ship short- 
age, as the Communists claimed. Men were 
forced to work regardless of sickness or mal- 
nutrition, and attempts to rest at work were 
punished with beatings. In the East Ger- 
man area now occupied by the Russian Army, 
forced labor is now, as under the Nazis, a 
familiar institution. In the uranium min- 
ing area of Saxony, almost 400,000 Germans 
were conscripted. Women, too, are in the 
mines—usually wives or relatives of men 
who have dodged conscription or fled from 
the pits. In Poland, where information is 
less complete, there are eight known camps, 
80 to 90 percent of whose inmates are politi- 
cal prisoners. 

The bulk of the vast army of forced labor- 
ers in the Soviet world is composed of Rus- 
sians. The Soviet regime treats its own 
people no less cruelly than it does the peo- 
ples of other countries that it has taken over. 
An estimate by Russian scholars listed 113 
camps. 

The most shocking aspect is the develop- 
ment of a new concentration-camp class, 
It consists not only of mature prisoners, 
whose only hope of release lies in death, but 
also of younger prisoners. These children 
were either born in camps or were sent 
there on a variety of pretexts from about the 
age of 12. Eyewitness accounts of this were 
given at the 1951 Brussels public hearings 
sponsored by the International Commission 
Against Concentration Camp Regimes. This 
unofficial organization represents 100,000 sur- 
vivors of the Nazi death camps, who are de- 
termined to focus world opinion on con- 
centration-camp systems wherever they 
exist. 

A former Russian official, who served a 
5-year sentence, and who was lucky enough 
to escape from Siberia, testified that, and 
I quote: “Children in the Soviet Union can 
be sent to concentration camps at the age 
of 12. They are herded with criminals and 
treated as criminals. There is only one ex- 
ception: Russian law forbids the shooting 
of prisoners under 18, but in many cases 
‘offenders’ under 18 are sentenced to be 
shot as soon as they reach their eighteenth 
birthday.” 

The youngsters now in Soviet labor camps, 
for the most part, live out their entire life 
cycle in or around camps. Cut off from 
normal contacts with Soviet society and 
reared in an environment of brutality, moral 
degradation, and near starvation, the new 
prison generation of Russia, according to 
the witnesses, have become a separate world, 
a world in which the camp commander is god 
and the Soviet penal code the bible. 

Prison-camp children, if released, are for- 
bidden to revisit their homes or to enter 
some 200 specified towns and cities of Rus- 
sia. Their marked identity papers deprive 
them of normal work. As a result, even 
after release, they are dependent on the 
whims of the police. Their future lies in 
becoming police spies, usually in the vicinity 
of the camps. By agreeing to denounce 
others, thus replenishing the numbers of 
prison inmates, the present generation of 


prison children is perpetuating its own spe- 
cies and the system that established it. 

There is no more insane policy than one 
which encourages juvenile delinquency and 
the deliberate breakdown of character. 

It is one more instance of the moral rot 
that dooms communism even now, and in 
spite of its military power. 

It frightens us and warns us to become 
strong against this spreading evil. If we 
can resist this plague for 10, 20, or maybe 
50 years, civilization will be able to resume 
its progress because communism will then 
Only be an ugly memory. 

But first we must outlast its attack upon 
us by never forgetting what it would do to us 
if it prevailed. 

Such as this: 

The regulations governing supplies to cor- 
rective labor camps provide that prisoners 
under discipline or investigation shall re- 
ceive 716 calories of food per day, an amount 
which is insufficient to support human life. 
In contrast, the ration for dogs used for 
guard duty is 1,183 calories. 

In a single day in 1948, Lithuania was 
scheduled to be deprived of more than 100,- 
000 of her inhabitants. 

No reason was given for the deportation. 
Snatching things from their victims, the 
Russians smashed windows and furniture 
and tore down holy pictures. The weeping 
women and children were told: “Why cry? 
The white bears will console you,” or “Do 
not worry, if bears can live there, so can 
you.” People fied, even though they were 
aware that it was hopeless, for they would 
rather die in their homeland than leave for 
Siberia. 

The long trains of cattle cars continue to 
crawl eastward, packed with deportees, wild- 
eyed, hungry, thirsty. Families torn apart, 
the aged and the sick dying as the train 
stops endlessly in some forgotten siding, 
mothers weeping for their lost children, 
orphans crying for some comforting familiar 
voice to tell them that this is not just a 
nightmare, the pitiful sights striking terror 
in the hearts of all who watch the convoy 
along the way. 

It is a nightmare, but the nightmare of 
Teal life, the design for living in abject 
slavery, conceived and executed by the 
architects of the Kremlin. 

Communism governs by terror. It must be 
opposed at every turn and outlawed by 
humanity, if civilization is to survive any- 
where on this earth. 

Thank you for listening and good evening. 


Appointments to the Service Academies 
Should Be Made on Just One Basis: 
To Get the Best Possible Candidates for 
Commissions in the Armed Forces of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Toledo Times of March 12, 1952, 
on my method of selecting candidates 
for the service schools: 

Tue Farm War 

A method of selecting candidates for ap- 

pointment to the military and naval acad- 
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emies which substitutes fairness for the 
spoils system of patronage has been adopted 
by Representative Frazier REAMs. 

In making appointments to the service 
schools many Congressmen are swayed by 
political expediency. They select a young 
man whose father’s favor they want to win 
or keep. Or they discharge this important 
duty by picking a star athlete from their dis- 
trict. But some Congressmen have thrown 
the appointment open to competition. They 
have arranged a civil service examination and 
named the top man on the list of those who 
have taken it. 

For the only appointment he will have 
during his current term in Congress, Mr. 
REAMs used a method which serves the dou- 
ble purpose of selecting the best man for 
the honor and of being perfectly fair to all 
the candidates. 

First, the usual civil service examination 
was given, with 39 young men taking the 
test. The eight who received the highest 
scores on the written examination then went 
before a board appointed by Mr. Reams. All 
residents of the ninth district, the board 
consisted of former naval officers, educators 
and civic leaders. It was a well-balanced, 
fair-minded group with technical knowledge, 
educational experience and a background of 
public service. 

Each of the eight candidates was examined 
separately by the board on a list of ques- 
tions furnished by Mr. Reams, and was fur- 
ther examined on any other question of 
citizenship or naval aptitude board mem- 
bers cared to ask. The principal candidate 
and three alternates were then selected on 
the basis of a point system attaching equal 
value to the written examination and the 
oral interview. 

Appointments to the service academies 
should be made on just one basis—to get the 
best possible candidates for commissions in 
the Armed Forces of the United States. The 
method used by Congressman REAMS was 
painstakingly designed for that purpose. 


Acres of Diamonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an address by one of the 
early Chautauqua speakers, whose sub- 
ject was titled “Acres of Diamonds.” It 
was my good fortune to have heard that 
address when I was a young man, and it 
made a lasting impression on my mind. 

It told of a young man in search of 
boundless wealth, who left his somewhat 
unprepossessing home to go out in the 
great enchanting world, as so many 
young men do, to find the land of plenty. 

After long years fruitlessly wasted in 
his search for his “golden fleece,” he re- 
turned to his simple farm, and while 
carelessly picking small rocks in his 
seemingly unproductive acres one day, 
he found the rocks were uncut diamonds, 
and that the boundless wealth he sought 
in the great outside world had existed 
right on his own farm, and that the 
ground under his boyhood feet had been 
“acres of diamonds,” 
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WASHINGTON AND THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


I wonder if I might attach some polit- 
ical significance to this allegorical story 
in the present phase of the great epic of 
America. 

I think George Washington and the 
early founding fathers must have sensed 
something of the truth of that story. It 
is certain they all united firmly against 
any great degree of foreign entangle- 
ments for their young country, of whose 
happiness and safety they were seem- 
ingly very jealous. 

It might be a good idea to have Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address to his country- 
men read in every school in this great 
land once yearly, as it is in the House of 
Representatives, though I cannot help 
hoping its listeners would pay more at- 
tention to its advice than Congress has 
seemed to do. 

From my seat in the House, I look 
directly at the portrait of Washington, 
and I have thought as I have listened to 
the address how nearly like the man in 
the story of Acres of Diamonds we have 
been the past 30 years. I have thought 
that perhaps a veil should be placed 
over that marvelous picture during the 
reading of his Farewell Address, at least 
until America returns to sanity. 

DREAMS OF THE LOTUS EATERS 


Like the lotus eaters in another great 
story by Homer, we seem to have lost 
all recollection of the faith of our 
fathers, and of the wonders of our great 
homeland, in our present-day preoccupa- 
tion with the unrealistic idea that we 
have been designated as the interna- 
tional Messiah to lead all other nations 
of the world to their freedom at the 
expense of our own. 

I am sure if we attempted to recon- 
struct the lives and fortunes of our 
neighbors beyond our own back yards, 
we should learn the futility of attempt- 
ing the role of messiahship, even on a 
small scale locally. How much sillier to 
attempt to do it on an international 
scale! 

We first attempted to save the world 
for peace through the United Nations. 
It is rather evident to anyone who has 
seriously followed the doings of that 
body that it stands discredited as a 
bringer of peace to the world, but rather 
that it is a breeder of wars. There are 
those, however, who still continue to 
worship the slogan “United Nations is 
the last hope of the world for peace,” 
even though that claim is now proven to 
be a mere lotus-eating dream. 

Such remind me of another story of 
the young Spartan lad who stole a wolf 
cub, and rather than be punished as a 
thief he nursed it in the inside of his 
shirt until it devoured his vitals. We 
are like that with the United Nations. 
t is our destroyer, but we continue to 
nurse it in our bosoms. 

The indications today are that even 
the administration has lost faith in the 
United Nations as a world savior. Even 
with its implanted alien graft, one 
worldism, it has become unrealistic to 
that group of lotus eaters. 

NATO AND THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


The latest America-destroying scheme 
of the administration is NATO and the 


Atlantic community. Even the United 
Nations and the one worlders cannot 
stomach that atrocity. And one can 
sense the reason for their hostility. 
For NATO and the Atlantic community 
will certainly destroy the United Na- 
tions, with the still greater heresy of a 
one-world government. 

NATO and the Atlantic community 
are a return to the old idea of world 
peace by setting up balances of power; 
at this time against militaristic and 
atheistic Russia and her satellites. It 
merely enlarges on the Cecil Rhodes 
idea of one world government, only it 
takes into its orbit most of the European 
countries instead of merely America and 
zombie Britain. 

RHODFS SCHOLARS AND OTHER TORIES 


However, the Rhodes scholars and the 
alien folk in the Northern Atlantic sea- 
board States are for it, for their um- 
bilical cords binding them to Europe 
have never been cut. They still remain 
Tories, as so many of them did in Revo- 
lutionary War days, and many of them 
have never been sold on the idea of 
America first. They remain essentially 
European in their viewpoint. 

NEW CUSCAPE FROM REALITY 


From the standpoint of America, this 
new escape from reality is ruining us 
financially. Most of you heard our Chief 
Executive, in his very recent fireside talk, 
appeal to you to saddle yourselves with 
an additional eight billions of taxes to 
be poured down this rat hole of the At- 
lantic community, and what he calls 
mutual aid. We are on the despairful 
brink of national bankruptcy. This talk 
merely continued the advice of his pred- 
ecessor, that the way to save yourselves 
financially is to spend and spend, be- 
cause, after all, “We merely owe it to 
ourselves.” In other words, it is the 
great illusions of black is white, and 
whatever is, is not. 

It is high time for the rather numer- 
ous American lotus eaters to wake from 
their dreams and return to the reality 
of their own acres of diamonds. 

And what of Europe? These folk have 
been the victims of balances of power 
for centuries. They know it is false doc- 
trine. They know it does not bring 
peace. They have seen their fathers and 
sons slain in hundreds of wars through 
such combinations. They have spent 
their millions in care of their maimed 
and crippled soldiers, sacrificed to this 
great illusion. They have seen thou- 
sands of starving families perish from 
a worship of this juggernaut. They 
want none of it. The Continent of Eu- 
rope has not yet recovered physically 
from the Hundred Years War. 

HIGH PRIEST OF DESTRUCTION 


Within 2 days after the recent Lisbon 
Conference, which Dean Acheson, “the 
high priest of destruction,” described as 
a great success, the Government of 
France fell. Zombie Britain stands aloof. 
They, too, have learned the futility of 
balances of power by sad experience. 
Germany has declared she wants none 
of it, unless she is given her full place in 
the sun, and France wants none of that. 
Nor does Britain. 
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Balance of power diplomacy is just a 
new expensive plaything to this admin- 
istration. Europe has learned its futility 
the hard way. 

No wonder Acheson has to use all his 
art—and an artful man is he—to sell the 
idea to them, as well as to us. 

No wonder Europe hangs back and 
says in effect: “If it is as good as you say, 
you do it. We don’t like it.” 

EUROPE WANTS ONLY OUR GOLD 


Surely all these nations want our eco- 
nomic aid, our gold. Why would not 
they? With the exception of Britain, 
they are all better off financially than we, 
most of them at least 130 percent to 140 
percent better off than they were in 
1939, but, after all, you do not shoot 
Santa Claus; do you? 

It is more than likely we shall go into 
national bankruptcy, even if we do not 
pursue this insane program further. 

It is certain we shall, if we do. 

Is it not about time we returned to 
sanity? Is it not time we awoke from our 
lotus eater’s dreams, and come back to 
the home we should never have left— 
our own “acres of diamonds.” Please re- 
member these truths in the election of 
your governmental representatives in 
this Republic next fall. 

Put none but Americans in office next 
year. 





Effect of Proposed Cuts in General 
Services Administration Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
proposes a reduction of $50,000,000 in 
the budget estimates for the General 
Services Administration. This proposal, 
if allowed to stand, will cost the Govern- 
ment more inthe longrun. I believe that 
a careful reevaluation should be made 
of the proposed cuts in the budget of the 
General Services Administration. 

For example, the committee has 
struck out entirely the relatively modest 
sum of $994,900 intended for the civilian 
agency cataloging program. 

The Committee on Expenditures, and 
the subcommittee of which I am chair- 
man, have made a detailed study of the 
Federal cataloging program. To take 
away from the General Services Admin- 
istration the means of carrying on its 
share of the responsibility in cataloging 
will not only deprive the Government of 
the benefits of work heretofore done but 
will thrust this responsibility solely on 
the military side of the program. 

The elimination of the cataloging item 
is but one in a series of cuts which would 
seriously limit the effectiveness of the 
General Services Administration, an 
agency which the Hoover Commission 
recommended and the Congress estab- 
lished to service other agencies of Gov- 
ernment and to achieve economy and 








efficiency by integrating those activities 
which can be better performed in a cen- 
tral agency or under central direction. 

The Committee on Expenditures, after 
extensive hearings by my subcommittee, 
has approved a number of bills which 
would enable the General Services Ad- 
ministration to take further steps to- 
ward economy and good management in 
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Government services. Hasty budget cut- 
ting will thwart the whole program. 

For the information of the Members 
I have analyzed in broad categories the 
impact of the proposed budget cuts on 
the operating effectiveness of. the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. The 
Members are urged to give careful study 
to these matters: 


Operating expenses, general 





Appropriation title 





Executive direction and staff operations. ................- 


Public Buildings Service................- 
Federal Supply Service _--.-- 
National Archives and Recor 


Dated “Operating aap” nnn cc ccencececesec cence 





| =“f7-9 DP | 
| President's esti-| H.R. 2073, Re Difference 





bi yort 1517, 

mate, 1953 | eg asso 

; 3 . 14, 1952 
ee $5, 373, 000 | $4, 648, 300 — $724, 700 
113, O89, 000 98, 346, 030 | =—14, 742, 970 
3, 787, 000 2, 094, 100 | —1, 692, 000 
5, 751, 000 | 4, 739, 200 —1, 011, 800 
seaataimiead 128, 000, 000 109, 827, 630 | —18, 172, 370 





The committee has reported a total of 
$109,827,630 from the four fragments of 
the “Operating expenses” appropriation 
item as compared to $128,000,000 in the 
budget estimate. The budget estimate 
as submitted to the Congress was sup- 
ported by a detailed justification in 
which over 97 percent of the estimate 
was justified in terms of precise work- 
load and unit costs. In almost every in- 
stance, fulfillment of basic responsibil- 
ities prescribed by the Federal Property 
Act, as amended, has necessitated in- 
creased workloads for 1953 over 1952, al- 
though the estimates reflected decreases 
in unit costs in 1953. 

The General Services Administration 
is strictly a service agency. It has sole 
responsibility for performing certain 
services which are essential to the opera- 
tion of most of the agencies of the execu- 
tive establishment. It has little choice 
in the volume of these services which 
must meet the requirements of the agen- 
cies served. Its only latitude lies in the 
quality of these services within the limi- 
tations of appropriations provided for 
the purpose. That the quality latitude 
has been effectively administered is evi- 
denced by the economical administra- 
tion of GSA and in reductions in unit 
costs of operations each year since its 
establishment. 

Although the “Operating expenses” 
appropriation was designed to finance 
some 26 so-called budget activities, only 
the high lights of the consequences of 
the committee cut are explained. 

This appropriation for 1952, due to 
reductions on both sides of Congress and 
a final compromise, was some $6,500,000 
below the operating level on July 1, 1951. 
This required sharp reductions-in-force 
concerning which many Congressmen 
received complaints from back home, 
and reduction in the quality of services 
rendered to other agencies. 

During 1952, the cost of operations 
will be increased by several factors: The 
Pay Act of 1951, increased rent and util- 
ities rates, and functions formally trans- 
ferred by other agencies to GSA. The 
result will be that operations as of June 
30, 1952, will be running at an annual 
cost of $114,436,400. Beginning July 1, 
1952, general purpose space in buildings 
occupied by other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment will be transferred to GSA un- 
der Reorganization Plan 18 costing 
$8,866,094, every dollar of which has 





been taken from the budget estimates 
of those other agencies. Thus, the least 
amount which should be made available 
to GSA in the “Operating expenses” ap- 
propriation to continue operations as 
they will exist July 1, 1952, either as a 
whole or as the total of the four frag- 
ments, is $123,302,494. Such an amount 
would provide for absolutely no expan- 
sion of programs during 1953. The 
amount proposed by the committee falls 
short of this minimum by $13,474,864 
and is a reduction of $18,172,370 from the 
budget estimate. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Total all activities 
Budget estimate............. 
Ms SE ceciniaieetiiwisanninn 


$113, 089, 000 
98, 346, 030 


14, 742, 970 


The amount as reported reflects the 
following cuts from the budget estimate, 
as explained or set forth in the report on 
the bill: 

First. Absorption of Pay Act increases 
of 1952. 

Second. No new positions in 1953. 

Third. Cut of about one-third in “Oth- 
er obligations” except rent and utilities. 

Fourth. Specific cuts set forth in the 
report. 

Fifth. Proportional reductions of the 
balance to meet the total committee cut. 

The effect of these cuts on the several 
activities within Public Buildings, would, 
in brief, be as follows: 

1. Buildings management 








Budget estimate.........._. $107, 965, 000 
I a deems ipininct cicecctticen soit 93, 990, 330 
ties eetigle tntiettateiceaniniecnarignenes 13, 974, 670 


Operations of this activity are already 
crippled under the 1952 reduction to a 
point where occupant agencies are com- 
plaining bitterly over unsanitary and 
unsafe conditions of Federal buildings 
and breakdowns of mechanical and elec- 
trical systems and equiprient for which 
GSA has sole responsibility under this 
appropriation. ‘The workload has been 
increasing substantiall, each year 
through transfers from other agencies 
under Reorganization Plan 18 with cor- 
responding reductions in budget esti- 
mates of those other agencies without 
corresponding increases being made in 
this appropriation. Furthermore, the 
building space on hand is being subjected 
to extreme over-use as evidenced by 
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crowding in more than 33,000 emergency 
employees thus avoiding lease of space in 
the extremely high market. The further 
reduction in funds contemplated by the 
report will render impossible any reason- 
able degree of protective maintenance to 
Government buildings originally costing 
over a billion dollars and presently val- 
ued at more than double that amount. 
The result will be dirty buildings, unsan- 
itary and unsafe working conditions and 
excessive future repairs and replace- 
ments. 

General over-all reductions in em- 
ployment in tenant agencies which may 
be proposed in appropriation acts for 
1953 will not alleviate this situation to 
any marked degree as experience follow- 
ing other proposed reductions showed 
little relief to this activity. Purther- 
more, experience following the substan- 
tial reductions which followed World, 
War II disclosed a lead-time of from 6 
to 10 months before relief is felt in this 
item. 

2. National industrial reserve 


Budget estimate................ $2, 384,000 
SE PR inc rein ectieeenetncinivtnieninianen 2,094, 000 
CR iitciendinenmniecmmnnn 290, 000 


Proportional reduction from the budg- 
et estimate for this activity would ne- 
cessitate reducing the upkeep and pro- 
tection of 21 plants valued in excess of 
$264,000,000 and some 5,900 tons of ma- 
chine tools held in reserve against the 
possible demands of all-out mobiliza- 
tion. Under the reduced appropriation, 
the minimum standards for this work 
set by the Munitions Board cannot be 
met by approximately 35 percent. 

3. Real property acquisition and utilization 


Budget estimate...........<.-..-... $1, 748, 000 
I OG iain decree tnt cticnin-titestins 1, 410, 000 
I siciniranniocmncemarenbithanaigcss 338, 000 


The budget estimate proposed meet- 
ing the full responsibility for acquiring, 
disposing of and policing the utilization 
of space under the jurisdiction of GSA 
and occupied by other agencies. The 
reduction will curtail this activity to the 
point where surveys and analyses of some 
20,000,000 square feet of space cannot be 
made and economies valued at many 
times the amount of the cut would be 
lost. 

4. Surplus property management and disposal 


Bante cicnenines $627,000 
Bh FORCE itetitewininbciiingunninn 562,000 
CN inti cicss ancctasinisibin sachibateg ian 65,000 


Once declared surplus, it is to the ad- 
vantage of the Government to convert 
surplus property into cash by disposal. 
Such properties as are under long-t:rm 
disposal agreements must be serviced 
and inspected. Reductions from the 
budget estimate, which provided for no 
increase over 1952, will result in neg- 
lects and possible impairment of income- 
producing functions which were esti- 
mated to produce some $40,000,000 in 





revenue, or over 60 times the budget 
estimate for this activity. 

5. Building design and supervision 
BNE -CUNNOG rise itnicscecccone $205,000 
SE iiptntttientnniinicinsamwainedl 178,000 

ei aah clit nacelles 27,000 
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This nucleus staff suffered a reduc- 
tion in 1952 to the minimum essential 
to administer construction and repair 
programs. Further cuts would impair 
the technical direction over the building 
operatons of 1953 as well as over advance 
planning. 

6. Public utilities management 
Budget estimate 
As reported 


Reduction of this highly profitable 
operation which has returned $21 in 
savings for every $1 spent in very false 
economy. Substantial savings are being 
passed up by having to reduce the staff 
below the 1952 level which will preclude 
the development of consolidated utilities 
contracts in over 60 centers of high Fed- 
eral population. 

FEDERAL SUPPLY 
Total all activities 
Budget estimate 
As reported 


$3, 787, 000 
2, 094, 100 


1, 692, 900 


The amount as reported reflects the 
following cuts from the budget estimate, 
as explained or set forth in the report 
on the bill: 

First. Absorption of Pay Act increases 
of 1952. 

Second. No new positions in 1953. 

Third. Cut of about one-third in 
“Other obligations’ except rent and 
utilities. 

Fourth, Specific cuts set forth in the 
report. 

Fifth. Proportional reductions of the 
balance to meet the total committee cut. 

The effect of these cuts on the several 
activities within Federal supply would, 
in brief, be as follows: 

1. Supply management 
Budget estimate 
As reported 


$201, 200 
128, 173 


This activity is the vehicle whereby 
GSA policies the supply systems of other 
agencies and discovers excess inventories 
for redistribution to reduce new pur- 


chases. Economies contemplated as the 
result of the 2-year cycle of agency 
surveys provided under the 1953 budget 
estimate would be again deferred by re- 
ducing performance from 102 agency 
surveys proposed for 1953 to 60. 
2. Purchasing 

Budget estimate 

As reported 


$596, 700 


As the 1953 budget estimate provided 
for no increase over 1952, the reduction 
would necessitate a withdrawal from the 
regional operations initiated in 1952 to 
increase participation by local and small- 
business firms and to reduce excessive 
transportation costs. 


3. Personal property utilization and disposal 


Budget estimate 
As reported 


In the face of soundly predicted in- 
creases in work load of utilization of ex- 
cesses and disposal of surplus, this activ- 
ity would be reduced below the staffing 
for 1952 causing backlogs estimated at 
$48,000,000 of property which would in- 
volve costly storage and handling as well 
as to preclude economies by obviating 
purchases of like commodities by other 
agencies. Only $90,000,000 of the $138,- 
000,000 property actions required could 
be performed. 

4. Commodity specifications 
Budget estimate 
As reported 


The cut in this activity would result in 
a reduction in the promulgation of 
standard specifications, which are essen- 
tial to competitive bidding, from 620 
proposed to 540 and increase the exist- 
ing backlog of 1,230. This would pre- 
clude economies inherent from uniform 
determination of quality standards. 
Other economies will be lost due to the 
50 percent reduction in the tire testing 
program conducted on a reimbursable 
basis by the Bureau of Standards which 
would be productive of 20 percent in- 
crease in serviceability of commercial 
tires purchased. 

5. Commodity cataloging 

Budget estimate 
As reported 


This item was eliminated entirely by 
the committee. Progress in the civil 
agency portion of the Federal Catalog 
would be set at a standstill and practical- 
ly all work done to date will lose its use- 
ful value. The Department of Defense 
has already invested some $50,000,000 
over the past four years in its portion of 
the catalog. GSA has only spent $1,- 
500,000 on the civil agency portion dur- 
ing the past two years which will cost 
a total of between $5,000,000 and $7,500,- 
000 more. As additions to the former 
Federal Stock Catalog have been discon- 
tinued, abandonment of this project will 
cause chaos in the Federal Supply Sys- 
tem. If anything, the appropriation 
for this activity should be tripled for 
1953, instead of disallowed. 

6. Commodity inspection 
Budget estimate 
As reported 


Experience during the past 2 years has 
shown that inferior materials and work- 
manship have entered the Federal supply 
system due to the inadequacy of the in- 
spection program. Partial alleviation of 
this bad situation proposed in the esti- 
mate will be eliminated by the reduced 
appropriation which will decrease per- 
formance from the estimated 39,641 in- 
spections and tests to 21,500. 


7. Traffic management 
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The budget estimate proposed the in- 
crease in coverage of the total civil] 
agency freight traffic costing $400,000,- 
000 per year from 37 percent in 1952 to 
52 percent in 1953 which was estimated 
to produce savings of $5,000,000. The 
cut would hold the coverage to the 37 
percent for 1952 and reduce estimated 
Savings to $3,000,000. The loss of 
$2,000,000 in estimated savings could 
have been prevented by the provision of 
an additional $87,116. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 
Total all activities 


Budget estimate 
As reported 


$5, 751, 000 
4, 739, 200 


1,011, 800 


The amount as reported reflects the 
following cuts from the budget estimate, 
as explained or set forth in the report 
on the bill: 

First. Absorption of Pay Act increases 
of 1952. 

Second. No new positions in 1953. 

Third. Cut of about one-third in other 
obligations except rent and utilities, 

Fourth. Specific cuts set forth in the 
report. 

Fifth. Proportional reductions of the 
balance to meet the total committee cut. 

The effect of these cuts on the several 
activities within the National Archives 
and Records Service would, in brief, be 
as follows: 

1. Records management 


Budget estimate 
As reported 


This activity is the only vehicle where- 
by over 20,000,000 cubic feet of existing 
Government records and 4,400,000 being 
generated annually can be brought 
under central control. The cut in ap- 
propriation would reduce the control by 
a million cubic feet and space savings 
valued at some $500,000 would not be 
realized due to insufficient staff. 

2. Records centers 
Budget estimate 
As reported 


$3, 576, 000 
2, 746, 000 


Operations in the seven regional, and 
one national personnel, records centers 
will have to be curtailed in spite of com- 
mitments to agencies whose records have 
been brought into those centers to pro- 
vide them with prompt reference serv- 
ices. The three remaining regional 
records centers proposed to be estab- 
lished during 1953 cannot be opened so 
that savings evaluated at $1,200,000 for 
the first year alone cannot be realized. 
This activity has the potential of savings 
in space costs of about $2.50 per cubic 
foot of records of other agencies which 
are or can be brought into the records 
centers. 

3. Microfilming 
Budget estimate 
As reported 
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As the budget estimate contemplated 
only a minimum “pilot” rate of oper- 
ation, reductions would proportionally 
reduce the economies possible under any 
reasonable level of operation. 

4. National Archives 


Only a minimum standard level of op- 
eration of this establishment was con- 
templated in the budget estimate. Re- 
ductions will cripple the classifications, 
preservation and referencing of the 
Archives of the United States. 

5. Federal Register 


Budget estimate 
As reported 


Cut ..........------------- 20, 000 


Reductions would have an adverse ef- 
fect on the administration of the Gov- 
ernment by delaying the currency of ma- 
terial required by law to be published 
daily in the Federal Register and Code 
of Federal Regulations. 

6. Roosevelt Library 


Owing to the nature of this national 
shrine, it probably should be spared from 
reductions which would have to be com- 
pensated for by greater reductions in 
other activities. 

EXPENSES, GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 
Total, all activities 


Budget estimate 
As reported 


$19, 613, 000 


5, 615, 000 


The basic purpose of the Congress in 
increasing the appropriated capital of 
the general supply fund from $10,000,- 
000 to $44,000,000—during fiscal year 
1951—was to expand the stores inven- 
tories both as to number of items as well 
as volume stocked, in order to economi- 
cally and effectively supply agencies’ 
requirements of common-use items 
through the 12 GSA ‘supply centers lo- 
cated in areas of significant Federal 
agency concentration. The planned 
economies would result from volume 
purchasing and consolidated ware- 
housing. 

The program for expanding the stores 
inventories required a minimum of 3 
years to progressively acquire adeqate 
warehouse space and facilities and to in- 
crease inventories in the kinds and 
quantities of stocks needed by the agen- 
cies. The appropriation for 1952 pro- 
vided funds for expanding the stores 
physical plant although personal serv- 
ice limitations imposed in the act cur- 
tailed the staff expansion planned for 
that year. As a result, Federal agen- 
cies must procure on a small-order basis 
items not carried in GSA stocks, at 
prices higher than could be obtained 
through the GSA supply centers. 

The budget for 1953 contemplated a 
continuation of the expansion program 
highlighted by a progressive increase in 
use of the supply centers for common- 
use items by the military from 36 per- 


cent of total sales in 1952 to 56 percent 
in 1953. The increased use of GSA sup- 
ply centers for common-use items by the 
military has long been urged by the 
Bonner committee. As late as March 11, 
1952, at hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, Chairman 
BONNER again made the recommenda- 
tion on behalf of the committee and 
stated that the program has received 
general acceptance from the Secretary 
of Defense, the Munitions Board, and 
others. He noted, however, that GSA 
is not equipped at this time to handle 
common-use item requirements of all 
civilian agencies and the Department of 
Defense. 

Actual and projected sales from stores 
stocks for a 4-year period clearly reflect 
the programed expansion, as follows: 
1950, $26,000,000; 1951, $44,800,000; 1952, 
$95,200,000, and 1953, $157,800,000. The 
reduction in appropriation as reported to 
the House will limit 1953 sales to approxi- 
mately $95,000,000 or almost 40 percent 
less than estimated requirements. 

The $5,615,000 reduction in appropria- 
tion as reported to the House restricts 
operations to the 1953 level of obliga- 
tions because “the committee is of the 
opinion that the General Services Ad- 
ministration, in its program for expand- 
ing the volume of business for 1953, is 
unduly optimistic as to ‘the business 
which it will perform.” In this connec- 
tion it is significant that no opportunity 
was given GSA witnesses at hearings 
before the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee to discuss volume of business 
levels. In practical effect the reduction 
will— 

First. Negate all arrangements now 
nearing completion to progressively in- 
crease the use of GSA supply centers 
by the military and continue the in- 
evitable competition between military 
and civilian agencies in the procurement 
of common-use items; 

Second. Make it impossible to lease 
sufficient warehouse space to adequately 
serve the civilian agencies and probably 
require the modification or cancellation 
of existing leases; and 

Third. By limiting supply center serv- 
ices to the 1952 level will continue to re- 
quire other agencies to directly procure 
many items directly from suppliers at 
prices averaging not less than 20 per- 
cent higher than would obtain if the 
items were ordered from GSA supply 
centers. 


Eisenhower Versus Taft: The Vital Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 
Mr, BUFFETT. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 


cluding an article from The Freeman for 
March 24, 1952. 
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The importance of this article is indi- 
cated by its concluding lines, which read 
as follows: 


From this dangerous pass we have only one 
escape: a President who is not the creature 
and candidate of the internationalists. 

By the present political odds, Tarr appears 
to be that man. 

With Eisenhower we would place in power 
one of the key men of the group whose 
policies brought us where we are. 

We would continue to follow an interna- 
tionalist policy that no longer makes sense 
since we alone are now the prime target of 
the Soviet Empire. 

We would also continue in power a group 
which, because it has no means of detecting 
Soviet enemies in its midst, has for years 
sheltered and nurtured the Soviet policy 
apparatus assigned to the task of destroying 
the United States. 


EISENHOWER AGAINST Tarr: THE ViTaL IssuE 
(By Lawrence R. Brown) 


The campaign for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination has narrowed to a choice 
between Eisenhower and Tarr. While a dead- 
locked convention might turn to a third can- 
didate, such a contingency is so unlikely in 
present-day politics that no one can wisely 
count upon it. In any event, the choice of a 
Republican candidate involves the same 
basic issues that are at stake between Tart 
and Eisenhower. 

Despite the difficulty of arriving at a use- 
able knowledge of Eisenhower the man as 
distinct from the military figure, we are still 
not foreclosed from establishing an intel- 
ligible basis of comparison between the two 
men. The mystery that surrounds Eisen- 
hower does not extend to his supporters. 
The acknowledged ambiguity about his stand 
on domestic matters does not extend to his 
views on foreign affairs. 

Eisenhower’s main support comes from the 
international liberals. Indeed the only im- 
portant reason offered for his candidacy is 
the statement of his supporters that he 
agrees with them on foreign affairs. They 
believe in international cooperation, in uni- 
fying the “free world” against Communist 
aggression. These, at least, are the slogans 
of the internationalists, and even though our 
foreign problems are more complex than they 
might lead one to suppose, we know the poli- 
cies that go with thr slogans. The interna- 
tionalists, whose candidate Eisenhower is, 
clearly expect him as President not only to 
talk their slogan but to carry out their poli- 
cies. We can do no less. 

Since Eisenhower is the candidate of the 
internationalists, Tarr becomes automati- 
cally the candidate of their opponents who, 
however they dislike the name, are known as 
the isolationists. The name is, of course, 
meaningless. The opponents of American in- 
ternationalism have been tagged with it by 
the internationalists themselves. Like so 
many other epithets hurled in wrath or deri- 
sion by political opponents, it has become in 
time merely a proper name, that is, only a 
noncommittal label. 

Tarr, to be sure, is not the isolationists’ 
first choice, but they vastly prefer him to 
Eisenhower. The internationalists, on the 
other hand, hate him only less than they 
hate MacArthur. Thus an unmistakable cif- 
ference in foreign policy is clearly revealed 
The requirements of political debate may at 
times soften the precise expression of this 
issue, but that does not diminish the real 
differences in the foreign policies that each 
would try to carry out as President. Even 
Presidents are to a considerable extent the 
creatures of the political factions that raise 
them to office. The politician who says one 
thing in a campaign and does another after 
election is perhaps every politician. But the 
politician who betrays the fundamental! po- 
litical tenet of the group that brought him to 
power is almost unknown. No one is 60 
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strong that he stands alone. If nothing else, 
the right of access to the President, which 
only the winning faction really enjoys, in- 
sures that its side, and only its side, will be 
skillfully and persistently expressed to the 
chief. 

In these things the political instinct of 
masses of people is perhaps a surer guide to 
a candidate's position than a lawyer's analy- 
sis of his campaign statements. This in- 
stinct has identified Eisenhower as the inter- 
nationalist candidate and Tart, his chief op- 
ponent, as the isolationist candidate—a mod- 
erate isolationist if you like, but still, in con- 
trast to Eisenhower, an isolationist. 


AN OLD CONFLICT RENEWED 


Whether we like it or not, therefore, the 
Taft-Eisenhower campaign and thus the elec- 
tion of 1952 appears to renew the old conflict 
between the internationalists and the isola- 
tionists. It is a profound conflict involving 
more consequences for the future, or even 
the survival, of the United States than any 
other that could arise. To consider the de- 
sirability of either Tarr or Eisenhower as 
President requires a reexamination of the 
isolationist-internationalist issue in order to 
gage the practical consequences of conferring 
power on either faction in a world dominated 
by Soviet imperial ambition. 

The isolationist-internationalist conflict 
has been going on in American politics for 
a generation, yet its present form is not too 
well understood. Possibly because it has be- 
come traditional, we accept its declared issue 
at face value in preference to exploring the 
meaning in the present-day world of each of 
these two approaches to American foreign 
policy. 

The names alone are confusing. Taken at 
face value, they are absurd. The isolation- 
ists are supposed to be those who feel that 
the United States has no serious foreign 
problems and can ignore the rest of the 
world. But if mere nomenclature were sig- 
nificant, it should then have been the inter- 
nationalists who followed with growing con- 
cern the disasters consequent upon our Asi- 
atic policy and who worried whether a pow- 
eful Soviet apparatus in our midst might 
be trying to influence our policy makers. But 
it has not been such Senators as LOpDcE, 
SALTONSTALL, Morse, Durr, ToBEY—that is, the 
Eisenhower camp—who have raised these 
problems. Quite the contrary, it has been 
the isolationists and Tarr himself. Both 
factions, it seems, are equally interested in 
foreign relations, but not quite in the same 
relations. Yet something more than a dif- 
ference of compass bearings must divide 
them. 


SOME NECESSARY REFLECTIONS ON THE PAST 


American internationalism began as a po- 
litical movement in the early years of the 
First World War. It has an unbroken tra- 
dition from that time. Its preconceptions 
about the nature of a world society, its pro- 
posed solutions to the international difficul- 
ties that it observes—it does not observe all 
of them—are still those with which it began. 
Like almost all human institutions, it is 
bound by the conditions that brought it into 
being. 

It is easy to recall the political conditions 
surrounding the origin of this international- 
ism. The opening phase of the First World 
War, the phase of limited, concrete objec- 
tives, had ended in Anglo-French defeat. 
The problem was whether these powers could 
win a war of unlimited objectives—a war for 
world peace and democracy—which was the 
alternative to limited defeat, but involved 
the risk of unlimited defeat. It was mani- 
fest that complete Allied victory could be 
achieved only with full American support. 
It was equally manifest that the resulting 
world situation would be beyond the power 
of England and France to maintain. The 
United States could perhaps have tolerated 
a limited Allied defeat, but it could not 
wisely permit an unlimited defeat; and we 


were perhaps too unskilled to see any third 
possibility. 

Hence, the opening concrete program of 
American internationalism: unlimited sup- 
port for belligerent England and France; and 
at the close of the war a League of Nations, 
to maintain by other means that the arms 
and wealth of those two powers a settlement 
satisfactory to them and to ourselves. 
Naturally, this proposition was not expressed 
with such immodest bluntness, but mem- 
ory and reflection will reveal that this was 
in substance the internationalist program of 
the First World War. 

Nor was the program without justification. 
We had always had two traditions: one of 
continental isolation, remote and apparently 
safe between our two oceans; the other, more 
subtle but perhaps more powerful, of eco- 
nomic and to some extent social integration 
into the nineteenth-century British mercan- 
tile empire—an association in which we had 
grown great and strong. Our international- 
ists of 1916 simply carried the latter tradi- 
tion an obvious step further. Our welfare 
having been tied to that of the British mer- 
cantile empire, when that empire was en- 
dangered our self-interest appeared to re- 
quire our giving it unrestricted support. 

This conviction, rarely so frankly put, has 
always been at the base of internationalist 
thought. True to its origin, American in- 
ternationalism—the great body of Eisen- 
hower's supporters, the men who would sur- 
round him as President—sees the interna- 
tional relations of the United States as 
though we faced today the same underlying 
world problems that had to be decided in 
1916. It is our role to be, as then, the great 
assistant to others. In assisting them ade- 
quately we effect our own security. This 
view of the world is the foundation of loyal 
American internationalism. It is not the 
view of all the internationalists, for there are 
some to whom the existence of the United 
States is of no interest, or even objection- 
able; but it is the basic view of those inter- 
nationalists who do treasure the survival of 
the United States. 

Now, it is true that Germany in 1914 and 
in 1939 could not politically or militarily by- 
pass Western Europe and attack us directly. 
Since this was impossible, and furthermore 
pointless because our defeat would not alone 
have given Germany world victory, it was 
entirely correct to consider this country se- 
cure so long as.England and France were se- 
cure. To prevent their overthrow was to 
guarantee our own safety. 

But today the Soviet Empire can bypass 
Western Europe and strike at us directly. 
And such an attack would be intelligent, for 
our defeat would give the Kremlin world 
mastery. To reach us, it is no longer nec- 
essary to dispose of others first. To dispose 
of others, it is now sufficient to dispose of 
us first. 

THE ROLES REVERSED 


This is the changed world cituation that 
has bankrupted American internationalism. 
Its traditions forbid ‘ts conceiving that the 
destruction of the United States could be 
the first and essential, not the second and 
incidental, goal of anyone’s ambition. 
Since it cannot conceive of this as a politi- 
cal reality, it cannot grasp the strategic im- 
portance of any other world area than West- 
ern Europe. It cannot comprehend the evi- 
dence of Soviet actions which leave no doubt 
that the Soviet Empire in the pursuit of 
world dominion understands its first and 
only serious task to be the destruction of 
the United States. 

Time and fate have thus deprived Ameri- 
can internationalism of its one-time patriotic 
role. It once sought to protect the United 
States from the manifestly dangerous con- 
sequence of a sudden overthrow of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Today such a policy has no 


meaning, and its continued pursuit brings 
the day nearer and nearer when the Soviet 
Empire will be strong enough to annihilate 
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the United States and then pick up the rest 
of the world unopposed. The international- 
ism that once sought to serve American wel- 
fare now quite unintentionally threatens our 
very existence. 

Time has worked a parallel reversal with 
the isolationists; so much so that they would 
more properly be called nationalists if logic 
rather than custom determined the names 
of movements. True, to some they seem 
like men who from a false premise derive by 
unsound reasoning a correct answer. But 
their great asset in the present circumstances 
is that they have never been interested in 
defending anybody but the United States. 
They have never thought it necessary to do 
so, and though this may once have been 
an incorrect view, the vast political revolu- 
tions of the past 40 years have made it 
true. 

The necessity of keeping the Soviet Em- 
pire out of Western Europe is as clear to 
the isolationists as to the internationalists. 
But where the internationalists see this as 
all that is needed to make the United States 
secure, the isolationists, as nationalists, see 
it as merely one, and not necessarily the 
most important, of several approaches by 
which the Soviet Empire seeks to attack us. 
Thus the internationalists, despite their 
name, have been almost indifferent to the 
Soviet conquests in Asia. These were not 
blows at Western Europe—or at least the 
European governments were not disposed so 
to regard them—and hence to the interna- 
tionalists they could not threaten the United 
States. To the isolationists, however, the 
Soviet advance in Asia is an advance toward 
Seattle, Chicago, and Pittsburgh; therefore, 
it strikes at us and threatens our very life. 


A CULTURE FOR CERTAIN GERMS 


One . ther grave matter is concealed within 
the isolationist-internationalist issue in the 
Taft-Eisenhower contest. Granting, as we 
certainly must, that there are in our midst 
unidentified members of the Soviet policy 
apparatus (the Soviet espionage apparatus 
does not concern us here), certain deduc- 
tions can be drawn about their behavior. 
First, if they are to influence Government 
policy—as their job requires—they cannot 
be utterly obscure. They need not be widely 
known, but they must have access to im- 
portant editors and Government officials. 
Second, each of them must have an ostensi- 
ble political view of his own. None can be 
admittedly a Soviet agent frankly following 
Kremlin policy. None can be such a po- 
litical eunuch that he seems never to have 
any political views at all. Where in the 
various factions of American politics can 
the Soviet policy agent find a safe shelter? 

A Soviet military spy might announce 
himself as an isolationist if he found it use- 
ful in obtaining the type of information he 
was charged to get. To be sure, the Soviet 
Spies thus far arrested have never done this, 
but it is at least conceivable. But it is not 
conceivable that a Soviet policy agent could 
so disguise himself. When Soviet plans 
called for the conquest of China, one of their 
American agents could not join the isola- 
tionist demand for greater support to the 
Nationalists. An agent obliged to take a 
stand in apparent opposition to Soviet in- 
terests would have had to argue that the 
defense of Europe was more important than 
that of Asia. He would have had to pose 
as an internationalist. 

For other reasons also, internationalism 
has been the natural nesting ground for 
Soviet policy agents. Any weakening of the 
United States, any veto power over our free- 
dom of action, any waste of our strength, 
was precisely what Soviet policy desired; and 
more than one internationalist project, 
whatever its aim, had no other effect. In 
this company, a Soviet agent seemed only 
another ardent internationalist, motivated 
like the rest by the verbal formulas of world 
idealism. 
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No one can doubt that the loyal interna- 
tionalists despise these Soviet agents as much 
as the rest of the country. But they may 
fear them somewhat less. Also, there is no 
handy way to detect a Soviet policy agent 
among the sincere, misinformed, emotional 
international idealists. Both have the same 
short-run objective—the internationaliza- 
tion of the United States—though they seek 
it for different reasons. Unfortunately, by 
the time the emotional internationalist dis- 
covers that his ideal serves not his purpose 
but the Soviet Empire's, it may be too late to 
matter. 

BY THEIR FRUITS— 


Such is the substance of the choice between 
Tarr and Eisenhower. Is it wise for the 
United States to continue a foreign policy 
that no longer makes sense when we are the 
sole power whose destruction is prerequisite 
to the fulfillment of Soviet ambitions? Is 
it wise to continue a foreign policy to which 
Soviet policy agents can partly subscribe and 
behind which they can disguise their real 
activity? 

Even if Eisenhower were not the candidate 
of the internationalists, his own record 
would occasion grave misgivings if analyzed 
in reference to these two questions. When 
our national life is threatened by the Soviet 
Empire, the whole political group that aided 
Soviet expansion becomes not, of course, sus- 
pect but of doubtful value in resisting the 
final triumph of the empire they have done 
so much to strengthen. The convenient 
apology that the Soviet Empire just grew 
and that American policy in no way aided 
its expansion cannot stand serious examina- 
tion. Our China policy, our German policy, 
our policy toward the Satellites; none of 
these was inevitable, though each was the 
flower of the internationalists’ faith that the 
United States can never be directly menaced. 
The mere plea that nothing could have been 
done to make the Soviet Empire less a men- 
ace it in itself a confession of incompetence. 
Human affairs are never so rigidly condi- 
tioned as that. Some steps could have been 
taken that would have left us today stronger 
and the Soviet Empire weaker. These steps 
were not taken. Either they were not seen, 
or they were not desired. In either case, 
the men who failed to take them should 
not be in charge of our present deadly strug- 
gle with the Soviet Empire. 

It cannot be denied that Eisenhower never 
questioned those men. How often—if at 
all—he made important political decisions 
is unknown. But we do know that the Amer- 
ican policy makers who assisted the rise of 
the Soviet empire—whatever their motive 
or their degree of awareness of what they 
were doing—were the men who gave Eisen- 
hower his commands. That they would have 
given such controlling commands to a man 
whose views on world policy—that is, at 
bottom, on Soviet-American relations—dif- 
fered sharply from their own, is highly im- 
probable. In any case, until Eisenhower can 
demonstrate otherwise we have a right to 
suppose that during the critical years of 
American-aided Soviet expansion he was one 
of those who believed this policy desirable. 
If he did not, he could begin by disavowing 
the views of Marshall’s memorandum at the 
first Quebec conference that Russia “must 
be given every assistance and every effort 
must be made to gain her friendship”—not 
to help defeat Germany, but as a permanent 
postwar policy. 

When Eisenhower, with his record, comes 
forward as a candidate of the internation- 
alists, we have every reason to doubt that 
he is the man best qualified to lead the 
United States in its life-and-death struggle 
with the empire he and his superiors helped 
to make so powerful. Even were he and 
all his supporters to make humble public 
acknowledgment that their political cal- 
culations were totally and dangerously 
wrong—which they are not likely to do— 


that still would not make him a desirable 
President. He would still be a man who had 
been unable to see vital American interests 
through the emotional slogans of war and 
the plausible subtleties of Soviet sympathiz- 
ers. 

And if he does not make an acknowledge- 
ment of error, how can we suppose that he 
does not still subscribe to the assist-Russia 
school of thought? How can we suppose his 
administration would not continue the same 
fundamental policies that have turned cen- 
tral Europe and China over to the Soviet 
Empire, that tomorrow will turn Over Japan, 
Indonesia, and the Near East and the day 
after will end the existence of the United 
States? 

For with the internationalists as the tri- 
umphant faction under Eisenhower as Pres- 
ident it would be their interpretation of 
events—the interpretation today controlling 
the Truman administration—that reached 
the President and guided his decisions. It 
would be the patriotism of defending the 
United States at second remove—not be- 
cause of any flaw of courage or honor but 
because the internationalists by their tra- 
ditions, their habits of mind, their natural 
egos which make them continue to justify 
a long-held position, are geared only to de- 
fend others first. 

From this dangerous pass we have only one 
escape: a President who is not the creature 
and candidate of the internationalists. By 
the present political odds, Tarr appears to 
be that man, With Eisenhower we would 
place in power one of the key men of the 
group whose policies brought us where we 
are. We would continue to follow an inter- 
nationalist policy that no longer makes sense 
since we alone are now the prime target of 
the Soviet Empire. We would also continue 
in power a group which, because it has no 
means of detecting Soviet enemies in its 
midst, has for years sheltered and nurtured 
the Soviet policy apparatus assigned to the 
task of destroying the United States. 


U. S. A. Confidential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following letter from 
Frank A. Lopez, a prospective lawyer, 
making some very pertinent remarks 
about the book entitled “U. S. A. Con- 
fidential”: 


BrooktyYn, N. Y., March 14, 1952. 
The Honorable Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Anruso: As one of your con- 
stituents, I wish to register through you my 
protest against a book recently published 
by authors Jack Lait aud Lee Mortimer, en- 
titled “U. S. A. Confidential.” 

It is the worst sort of cheap trash I have 
had the displeasure of reading in a long 
while. Already the press has widely com- 
mented upon it and reported that many in- 
dividuals are bringing suits for libel against 
Lait and Mortimer. The book is more than 
an attack upon parties or persons, it gen- 
eralizes prostitution, moral degeneracy, and 
the worst sort of vice as if the entire com- 
munity were plagued by it. It ignores the 
fact that the vast majority of Americans 
are hard-working, decent people with fam- 
flies, bringing up their children to live by 
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some moral code. I realize that our Amere 
ican community has its failings and I dee 
plore it—Lait and Mortimer seem to revel 
in it, giving tips as to where you can pick 
up the right girl and for how much. It 
magnifies this to such an extent as to lead 
one to think that America is just one big 
red-light district. I have too much confi- 
dence in our community to believe that such 
a book will go unanswered by the many rep- 
resentatives of our communities in Congress 
and elsewhere. 

As a prospective member of the bar, I know 
full well that the Constitution protects free- 
dom of the press—but where there is no 
truth there is no freedom. My dear Con- 
gressman I am sure, if you have not done so 
already, that once you just glance at this 
book you will see that the facts speak for 
themselves. 

Wishing you continued success in your ene 
deavors, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
PrRaNK A. Lopez. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, in ree 
cent weeks there appeared a series in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express dealing with the 
responsibilities of combatting juvenile 
delinquency and the role of the juvenile 
court system. 

In order that these articles, which I 
will place in the ConcressionaL REcorp 
from day to day, can be appraised in 
their proper light, I want to pay tribute 
to the author, the Honorable Victor B. 
Wylegala, children’s court judge of Erie 
County, N. Y., for the past 15 years, 
Judge Wylegala is presently the presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, a past president of the 
New York State Association of Children’s 
Court Judges, and is also a trustee of the 
National Juvenile Court Foundation. 
Taking a scholarly as well as a humane 
interest in every case before him has 
given Judge Wylegala the reputation of 
being the ‘best children’s court judge in 
the Nation.” At the national level, he 
has been given just recognition as an 
eminent authority in his field. 

The people of Buffalo, N. Y., and neigh- 
boring communities are very proud of 
this distinguished citizen, who has done 
so much in many fields of endeavor for 
his country and his community. Back 
home, these articles to which I refer were 
read with a great deal of interest and 
admiration for the work, as well as for 
the author. I am sure that civic leaders 
throughout the entire country, who are 
interested in the problem of juvenile de- 
liquency and its treatment, will find 
these articles of great value in their 
work. It is only fitting and proper that 
all America should be given an oppor- 
tunity to examine the thoughts and rec- 
ommendations contained in them. 

I would recommend that all Members 
of Congress, as well as their constituents, 
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read this series, the first of which I sub- 
mit today; others to follow in the Recorp 
on succeeding days: 


DFLINQUENCY: ITs BIRTH—DENIAL, EXCITE- 
MENT May Leap To Error—Most YOuUNG- 
sters Goop, Jupce Says; Few “Bap APPLES” 
PROVIDE MENACE 

(By Victor B. Wylegala as told to Lee Griggs) 
On the night of January 30, four young 

boys broke into School 82 in the Kensington 

area, causing $5,000 damage in an orgy of 
wanton destruction. 

Three nights later, a youngster was held 
for a series of burglaries from parked cars 
reported since the first of the year. 

Two boys took a careening joy ride in a 
stolen car on February 4, and another pair 
was held for a number of car thefts. Three 
children were arrested a few days later for 
committing half a dozen burglaries to get 
spending money. An auto was wrecked by 
youthful vandals February 14. 

All violators were under 16 and as such 
came under the jurisdiction of juvenile au- 
thorities They probably will appear before 
me in children’s court before long. 

I have chosen these few pieces of recent 
spot news to illustrate some of the publicity 
our youth has been receiving lately. It 
points up a black mark on the community— 
the danger signs that unless something is 
done, juvenile delinquency this year will 
cause millions of dollars in damage and wreck 
the lives of 2,000 youngsters. 

The specific instances mentioned above 
constitute only a small percentage of the ju- 
venile offenses that have taken place in our 
city over the past 3 weeks, offenses in which 
the culprits have been caught. We don’t 
know how many other offenses, still unsolved, 
have been committed, but the number prob- 
ably is large enough to cause grave concern. 


LIKE BAD APPLES 


But there need be no cause for hysteria. 
The great majority of children are honest, 
clean-living youngsters who are well on the 
road to becoming pillars of the community. 
However, a few bad apples in a barrel can 
ruin the rest. 

I would say 98 percent of our children are 
good kids, but the other 2 percent are a defi- 
nite factor. Unless they are caught and re- 
habilitated to lead useful lives, their influ- 
ence can spread like a maligant disease. 

Let us first of all arrive at a definition of 
juvenile delinquency. It must be differ- 
entiated from ordinary youthful exuberance, 
which is such an essential part of childhood. 
A child may run across a neighbor's lawn. 
It may be a technical trespassing offense, but 
there is nothing delinquent about this. 

Nor is there anything delinquent in boys 
and girls who get bold and so involved at 
play as to exceed the limits of good judg- 
ment. There must be a distinction between 
a lack of good manners and more serious acts, 

For most practical purposes, juvenile de- 
linquency is an act which, if committed by 
an adult, would be a crime. 

What are the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency? 

They are many and varied, but the major- 
ity center about a peculiar attraction to or 
desire for something that has been denied. 
This would not apply to cases of malicious 
mischief, including vandalism, because noth- 
ing is taken. These offenses seem to result 
from a desire to destroy without reason and 
should be kept apart from thefts. 

Vandalism is seldom a one-man proposi- 
tion. It is a group or gang phenomenon that 
depends upon mood for its intensity. Boys 
will break into a school and try to outdo each 
other in causimg the most damage. A de- 
sire for recognition is a prominent feature 
of vandalism. Every child wants recognition 
as he grows up, but through lack of guid- 


ance the wrong type of recognition is often 
sovght. 


So-called vandals almost never start with a 
deliberate and wanton attitude toward de- 
stroying property. The urge to wreck builds 
up gradually into a mob psychology as an 
emotional pitch is reached at which there 
is tremendous energy waiting impatiently for 
release. 

All too often, the first plan to expend this 
energy is an unwise one (young minds being 
untrained for such a decision) and is acted 
upon promptly and with savage intensity. 
There is no telling where the destruction will 
stop. 

EXCITEMENT HELD LURE 


Stealing is a different problem. Here the 
chief lure is excitement. The boys who said 
they committed a string of burglaries earlier 
this month to get spending money actually 
got more than enough from their parents. 
There are fewer hardship burglaries among 
juveniles than you think. 

The chief advantage of stealing is that it 
is so easy, especially in the case of auto- 
mobiles. Auto thefts could be drastically re- 
duced, for instance, if owners and drivers 
would take more care. Ignition keys are left 
in autos, vehicles are allowed to stand un- 
locked at the curb, and some even have the 
motors running. The temptation is great 
and car owners usually have themselves to 
blame. 

Too many parents teach or allow offspring 
to drive before they have matured. In one 
auto case I can remember the youngster was 
proud he knew how to drive and bragged 
about it. One of his friends challenged his 
ability. Boylike, he didn’t resist the urge 
to show superiority. Result: Another sorry 
lad who has had a run-in with the law. 

The gang element often involves boys and 
girls in car thefts against their will. Three 
boys before me recently were walking the 
streets and spied a car with the keys left in 
it. Two of them decided to go for a ride. 
The third refused and immediately was called 
a yellow coward. He couldn't take it, joined 
in the escapade, and had to share respon- 
sibility for the theft when caught. 

Groupism can, of course, be used for good, 
provided there is leadership to direct energy 
to profitable and worth-while enterprises 
rather than to thievery, destruction, and gen- 
eral lawlessness. 

Denied curiosity, an inquisitive mind, and 
lack of respect for the property of others, 
these are important factors in the birth of 
a delinquent: 





Oil for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial and article from the March 8 issue 
of the Twin City Sentinel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., on behalf of the oil-for- 
education amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. The oil-for-education 
amendment is sponsored by myself, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovectas], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BEn- 
Ton], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey], the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Nee.y], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr, KeEravver], the 
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Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpnurey], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. LeHman], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Here's Ot, For LAMPS OF EDUCATION 


(Excerpts from an article by Senator LISTER 
Hixt in Harper’s magazine) 


In the Gulf of Mexico and in the Pacific 
Ocean are vast deposits of oil under the 
marginal sea and the Continental Shelf, 
which in some places in the Gulf extends 
out as far as 150 miles from shore. The 
geologists of the United States Department 
of the Interior and of private oil companies 
estimate that here are at least 15,000,000,000 
barrels of oil. At the going price of $2.70 a 
barrel, which may well increase as the world's 
oil reserves are depleted, this adds up to 
over $40,000,000,000. 

Many proposals hove been put forward 
for getting rid of these $50,000,000,000. 
I shall not discuss them except to mention 
the most fantastic of them all, which for 
some strange reason is the one most in dan- 
ger of acceptance. This is the suggestion 
that the Senators and Representatives from 
the 48 States disregard the decisions of our 
highest court and make an outright gift of 
the bulk of this oil and gas to 3 States, 
California, Texas, and Louisiana. 

The wise and prudent man, when blessed 
with a sudden and surprising inheritance, 
thinks first of the security of his family. 
The American people must think first of tne 
security of their families—which means the 
security of their country. 

In national security our first line of de- 
fense is, of course, the Military Establish- 
ment itself. But the second and strongest 
line of defense is the education and train- 
ing, the intellectual and scientific compe- 
tence of our citizens. Holding these two 
considerations paramount, 17 of my col- 
leagues and I joined in the last session of 
Congress in introducing in the Senate an 
amendment to dedicate these precious, ir- 
replaceable national oil and gas resources to 
the common defense and to education in all 
the States, at all levels: primary, secondary, 
and higher education. 

I suggest that our present American ca- 
pacity for organization and production, 
which is the essential basis of our national 
security, is largely the direct result of two 
mighty American inspirations about educa- 
tion. The first of these was the idea of pub- 
lic support for free schools with good educa- 
tional standards, advocated and fought for 
by Thomas Jefferson and first implemented 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts by 
Horace Mann. The second was the policy of 
dedicating revenues from our public lands 
to education. 

Out of this farsighted and inspired use of 
a portion of the national domain has arisen 
a system of great educational institutions 
upon which the higher education of a great 
number of Americans depends. No one can 
estimate what it has meant to the develop- 
ment and progress of the United States. 
Along with the application of public funds 
for free education for all at the primary and 
secondary level, it has contributed vastly to 
that trained competence in industry, in ag- 
riculture, in social organization, upon which 
our national strength is based; a trained 
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competence, not of a selected few, but of a 
whole nation. 

The proposal embodied in the oil-for-edu- 
cation amendment is entirely in accordance 
with our continuing national tradition of 
devoting the proceeds of public lands to the 
support of education. The adoption of this 
proposal will be a historic act comparable to 
the ordinances of 1785 and 1787 and to the 
Morrill Act of 1862. In fact, the revenues 
from the oil-for-education idea will probab- 
ly in the course of time far exceed the sum 
total of receipts from all previous Federal 
grants of public lands for educational pur- 
poses. Adoption of the proposal will be like 
dedicating an oil well to the support of each 
school and college in America. 


A Goop Use For Or. Money 


The concern of the oil companies for States 
rights has been sharply evident in the 
struggle between the Federal Government 
and some States for control of the tidelands 
oil fields. But one suspects that their con- 
cern is more practical than philosophic. It 
is evident that they believe their profits 
would be greater in deals with the States 
than with the Federal Government. 

As Senator Lister HI points out in Har- 
per’s magazine, it would be unthinkable to 
deliver this fabulous fortune in oil to three 
States, California, Louisiana, and Texas. 
And he proposes a compromise which seems 
to have much merit: Why not use the oil 
money to improve the Nation’s school sys- 
tems? Certainly no one (with the possible 
exception of those who stand to profit by 
other arrangements) wuld object to such 
a painless solution to the problem of both 
schools and tidelands oil. 


A Fair and Equitable Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following news 
release covering the decision rendered 
by the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia in the con- 
spiracy-libel suit which vindicated the 
National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion and its policies: 


NaTIONAL SMALL BUSINESS MEN’s ASSOCIATION 
Wins BitTer LecaL AcTION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 18.—Following 
6 days of argument, before a jury in the 
United States District Court presided over by 
Judge Jennings Bailey, the National Small 
Business Men’s Association today emerged 
victor in a combination conspiracy-libel suit 
which for once and all confirmed the asso- 
ciation’s position as a voice in national af- 
fairs. Four defendants in the case, charged 
with publication of libel and conspiracy to 
injure the business and reputation of the 
plaintiff, include the National Federation of 
Small Business, Inc., the National Federation 
of Independent Business, Inc., Mr. C. Wilson 
Harder, San Mateo, Calif., president of both 
corporations, and Edward Wimmrer, Cincin- 
nati, vice president in charge of public rela- 
tions of both groups. Since the National 
Small Business Men’s Association sought 
vindication only, damages in the amount of 
99 cents were returned against each de- 
fendant. 

The action which ended today stems from 
a@ letter written by Charles A. Murray, ad- 


ministrative assistant to his father, Senator 
James E. Murray, Democrat, of Montana, 
wherein it was stated that the National Small 
Business Men's Association “* * * * isa 
complete phony.” Five months later, Mr. 
Murray retracted this allegation and apolo- 
gized in writing for having made it. Subse- 
quently, however, the federation used the 
Murray letter, and other libelous matter all 
of which was admitted in evidence, to dis- 
credit the NSBMA. This libelous matter was 
used in the federation’s membership sales 
campaign. 

In a statement, following the jury’s action, 
Mr. DeWitt Emery, president of NSBMA said: 


. “Today's verdict reaffirms the high ideals 


and integrity of our association as Well as 
the sound policies pursued by the member- 
ship and trustees during the 15 years of its 
existence.” 

Representing the plaintiff were J, Ray- 
mond Tiffany, Montclair, N. J., general coun- 
sel, and Robert J. Hawkins, local counsel. 


General Vandenberg the Logical Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “General Vandenberg the 
Logical Choice,” which was published in 
the March 10 issue of the New York En- 
quirer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GENERAL VANDENBERG THE LOGICAL CHOICE 


President Truman’s nomination of Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg to continue as Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force deserves the endorse- 
ment of every defense-minded American. 

First, last, and always an airman—and a 
fighting airman of glowing record, at that— 
Hoyt Vandenberg possesses a flair for 
diplomacy that has spared the youngest 
branch of the Armed Forces a good many 
growing pains since he took over his touchy 
task 4 years ago. 

Wielding an iron fist in a velvet glove, he 
has made a tremendous contribution to the 
success of the unification program while 
building one of the greatest fighting forces 
the world has ever known. 

Through his wise efforts in bringing about 
the 143 wing Air Force, which is now under 
way, General Vandenberg has given the 
United States the “big stick” to temporarily 
safeguard our shores. 

Our stockpile of atomic bombs is not the 
sole deterrent to aggression. It is our abil- 
ity to deliver the bomb anywhere in the world 
that has been forestalling international com- 
munism’s avowed design for domination, 
while a mighty array of fighter power guards 
our boundaries. 

Fortunately for the United States, we have 
@ man such as General Vandenberg who, 
through his tireless efforts to build our air 
arm, has given us the means to carry out 
that mission if and when it is necessary. 

Commenting on the nomination, Time 
magazine said, “He has done a good job in 
trying circumstances. For one thing he 
managed to compose the Air Force’s most 
troublesome internal issue—the struggle for 
dominance between the champions of stra- 
tegic vs. tactical power—though Van him- 
self is a veteran tactical air officer. He has 
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been a forthright and effective advocate of 
the case for air power—e.g., having warned 
the Nation last fall of mounting Russian 
strength, he got the joint chiefs of staff (of 
which he is a member) to approve an in- 
crease in Air Force strength from 95 to 113 
wings. Yet he has generally been enovgh 
of a diplomat to avoid serious open wran- 
gling with the Army and Navy.” 

In 1943, General Vanden erg displayed his 
vast knowledge of strategic bombing as chief 
of staff of the North African Strategic Air 
Force. In that post, he planned and flew 
numerous strategic bombing missions dur- 
ing the North African campaign. 

A year later, he was made chief of staff of 
the Ninth Air Force—the largest air force of 
World War II—and, once again, he did a 
brilliant job. Backing up the First, Third 
and Ninth Armies from Normandy to the 
Elbe, General Vandenberg unleashed the 
most powerful tactical air power of the war. 

We want to congratulate President Tru- 
man and Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Pin- 
letter for their wise decision in reappoint- 


ing the Chief of Staff. He is the logical man 
for the job. 

Time and again, the youthful Vandenberg 
has shown that his knowledge of air power 
is the foremost in the world today. The 
American people are fortunate that such a 
man is guiding our Air Force—for with Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg as chief of staff, we will never 
be caught with our planes down. 


Renegotiation Exemptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention to an example of the 
work of a committee of the Congress 
which I believe is laudable and in the 
public interest. I refer to an instance of 
following up by the Subcommittee on 
Government Operations of the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, of which my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Virginia, the Honorable Porter Harpy, 
Jr., is the chairman. 

January 23, 1951, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had before it the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951. One feature of the bill 
seemed to me undesirable, namely, the 
power to grant discretionary exemptions 
from renegotiation. I offered an amend- 
ment to strike this discretionary author- 
ity from the bill. That amendment was 
defeated. 

February 21, 1951, when the bil’ was 
before the Senate, Senator Dovc tas, of 
Illinois, offered a similar amendment 
which was adopted by the close vote of 
42 to 39. Then, a few minutes later, 
upon reconsideration, Senator Dovctas’ 
amendment was defeated. The vote was 
42 to 41. However, another amendment 
offered by Senator Dovctas, designed to 
impose some restrictions on the use of 
this discretionary authority, was adopted 
by the Senate and remained in the re- 
negotiation law as it was finally adopted 
by the Congress. 

When the conference report on the re- 
negotiation bill was before the House on 
March 12, 1951, the Honorable PorTER 
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Harpy, Jr., made certain observations 
concerning permissive exempting au- 
thority. He then served notice that he 
intended to request the Renegotiation 
Board to report to his subcommittee 
“each and every contract which it 
exempted, from renegotiation pursuant 
to the discretionary authority granted by 
this bill, together with a full statement of 
the facts, reasons, and circumstances 
upon which such exemptions are based.” 

On February 5, 1952, in carrying out 
the intention he had announced nearly 
a year earlier, and after the Renegotia- 
tion Board had been appointed and had 
commenced operation, Representative 
Harpy addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of the Renegotiation Board, the 
Honorable John T. Koehler, a copy of 
which is included at this point in my 
remarks: 





Fesrvary 5, 1952. 
Hon. JOHN T. KoEHLeER, 
Chairman, Renegotiation Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KOEHLER: On Monday, March 12, 
1951, during consideration of the conference 
report on the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
I made certain comments concerning pas- 
sages in that bill relating to permissive ex- 
emptions. These remarks are reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, volume 97, part 2, 
page 2276. 

In accordance with the intention an- 
nounced at that time, I request that you 
furnish our committee with a statement of 
each exemption from renegotiation granted 
under the permissive exempting authority, 
furnishing the name of the contractor, the 
department of the Government with which 
the contract is made, the amount in dollars 
s0 exempted, and a brief statement of the 
reasons for granting such exemption. 

Sincerely yours, 
PorTeR Harpy, Jr., 
Chairman, 


Under date of February 20, 1952, the 
Chairman of the Renegotiation Board 
replied to the above request and sup- 
plied information concerning the exer- 
cise of the exempting authority provided 
in the Renegotiation Act. Because I be- 
lieve that the information contained in 
this letter should be of interest to the 
Congress and to the people of the coun- 
try as a whole, I include a copy of that 
letter at this point in my remarks: 

Fesruary 20, 1952. 
Hon. Porter Harpy, Jr., 

Chairman, Government Operations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Er- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harpy: In your letter of Febru- 
ary 5, 1952, you refer to certain remarks 
that you made on the floor of the House 
on March 12, 1951, concerning the conference 
report on the Renegotiation Act of 1951, 
which was then pending. In accordance 
with the intention you announced at that 
time, you request that I furnish your com- 
mittee with a statement of each exemption 
from renegotiation granted under the per- 
missive-exemption authority, furnishing the 
name of the contractor, the department of 
the Government with which the contract is 
made, the amount in dollars so exempted, 
and a brief statement of the reasons for 
granting such exemption. 

Undoubtedly you are aware that by sec- 
tion 106 (d) of the Renegotiation Act of 


1951, to which you refer, the Board was 
given authority to exempt contracts both 
individually and by general classes or types. 
The Board has exempted certain contracts 
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by classes or types, as set forth at page 277 
of the Federal Register for January 10, 1952, 
a copy of which I am enclosing. I assume 
your request does not refer to these exemp- 
tions, as, of course, it would be impossible 
to supply the names of the contractors or 
the amounts involved. The reasons for most 
of these exemptions will be apparent on 
their face, but if any of them are not ob- 
vious to your subcommittee, I will be glad 
to explain them further. 

The Board has also exempted certain con- 
tracts calling for performance and delivery 
abroad, as set forth in the following para- 
graphs. This action was taken pursuant to 
section 106 (d) (1) of the act, which au» 
thorizes the Board to exempt “any contract 
or subcontract to be performed outside of 
the Territorial limits of the continental 
United States or in Alaska.” These exemp- 
tions are granted by program or individually 
and not by general classes or types, and are 
not published in the Federal Register, but 
are available for inspection at the offices 
of the Board, except that certain documents 
relating to these exemptions have been clas. 
sified for security reasons by the Department 
of Defense. 

1. The Board has exempted all contracts 
and subcontracts obligating funds which 
were made available pursuant to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, insofar as such con- 
tracts and subcontracts are to be performed 
abroad by foreign nationals or corporations. 
The names of the contractors concerned in 
this exemption cannot be specified, as the 
exemption runs to any contractor selected 
by the Department of Defense or its three 
component service departments which ful- 
fills the specified requirements. The De- 
partment of Defense has advised the Board 
that in the fiscal years 1952 and 1953 large 
sums, the precise amount of which is classi- 
fied, will be obligated in foreign procurement 
under the Mutual Security Act. The exemp- 
tion referred to applies to all or any part 
of such expenditure. The reasons for ex- 
empting these contracts were that the De- 
partment of Defense encountered a wide- 
spread reluctance on the part of foreign 
firms and corporations to accept contracts 
with renegotiation articles, that the objec- 
tions in question were supported in many 
instances by their governments, who object- 
ed to having the exercise of sovereign powers 
involved in renegotiation with respect to 
their nationals within their borders, that 
the positfton of the objecting foreign gov- 
ernments and contractors was supported by 
the State Department, and that the con- 
templated program required that foreign 
sources of supply be developed and utilized 
so as to make Europe self-sustaining in the 
matter of munitions as soon as possible. 
Furthermore, the procuring agencies agreed 
to impose certain controls in the matter 
of prices and not to award contracts which 
exceeded certain standards with respect to 
apparent excessiveness of prices, without ad- 
vising this Board. This Board has authority 
to revoke the exemption at any time. 

2. The Board has also exempted contracts 
and subcontracts for the furnishing of bunk- 
er fuel to United States Government-owned 
vessels in foreign ports. The Board was in- 
formed that such supplies would have to be 
obtained from foreign corporations, which 
would not permit agreements to undergo 
renegotiation to be made on their behalf 
and that, if the exemption were not granted, 
it would become necessary to procure bunker 
fuel through spot purchases at substantial 
advances in price, if such fuel was obtainable 
atall. At the time the exemption was grant- 
ed the Maritime Administration reported that 
it was threatened wih immobilization of cer- 
tain ships in foreign ports if the exemption 
Was not granted. The Board was of the 
opinion that the possibility of excessive prof- 
its through supplying bunker fuel was limited 
by the fact that, in the case of Maritime 
Administration vessels, the general agents 











operating the vessels obtained fuel for their 
own vessels from the same companies and 
pursuant to the same contracts under which 
they obtained fuel for Government-owned 
vessels. 

3. In addition to the foregoing, the Board 
has exempted 12 contracts or subcontracts 
with foreign corporations to be performed 
abroad by specific foreign contractors. The 
date of each exemption, the names of the 
contractors, the interested Government de- 
partment, and the price of each contract 
are stated in the attached tabulation 
marked “A.” The contracts with the Oerli- 
kon Machine Works, a Swiss corporation, are 
for proprietary items, the contractor in- 
volved being the sole source. It has flatly 
refused to have anything to do with a 
United States Government contract con- 
taining a renegotiation article. The con- 
tract with Air Trainers, Ltd., a British cor- 
poration, is for 48 D-4 Link trainers. Con- 
tractors for similar trainers in the United 
States are overloaded with Government con- 
tracts and cannot produce any more. Since 
the trainers are to be employed in Europe, 
the British company is closer to the place 
of intended use, and procurement from it 
involved the policies already referred to with 
respect to the NATO program. The con- 
tractor refused the renegotiation article. 
The subcontracts of Phelps-Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. with Felton and Guil- 
leaume Carlswerk, Colpgne-Mulheim, Ger- 
many, call for coaxial cable meeting stand- 
ards and requirements which cannot be 
matched by any domestic cable. The sub- 
contractor refused the renegotiation article. 
The contracts with the Hispano Suiza 
Corp. of Geneva, Switzerland, are for pro- 
prietary items which are not otherwise 
procurable, and the contractor has refused 
the renegotiation article. All these specific 
exemptions have been found to be necessary 
to enable essential defense contracts to be 
placed. 

The Board has not exempted any contracts 
and subcontracts individually except as 
stated above. You will note that no exercise 
whatever has been made of any authority to 
exempt contracts individually on any basis 
other than that the contract or subcontract 
is to be performed outside of the United 
States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN T. KorHter, 
Chairman, 





Date of 


0 Interested 
exemption 


Contractor department 


Price 








Dec. 13,1951.) Oerlikon Ma- 
chine Tool 
Works. 


Air Force.| $500, 000 





DOncsaee Air Trainers, |_..do....... 790, 944 
std. 
Dec. 14,1951 | Felton & Guil- |_..do....... 954, 820 
leaume Carls- 
werk.! 
Fe I ic a ett accents Navy..... 87, 300 
heel Oerlikon Ma-| Army..... |24, 000, 000 
chine Tool 
Works. 
Wisi nwiteledaietd i icosniinietia Navy..... 1, 408, 750 
Feb. 12, 1952./..... do... ae i 402, 571 
Ss Sf EE ee RR 90, 000 
-| 1,192, 100 
100, 000 
536, 750 
45, 000 


one of Phelps-Dodge Copper Products 
p. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would be of 
particular interest for the Members of 
Congress to note from the last paragraph 
of Mr. Koehler’s letter that “no exercise 
whatever has been made of any authority 
to exempt contracts individually on any 
basis other that that the contract or sub- 
contract is to be performed outside of the 
United States.” 









Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Virginia, Representative 
Harpy, for the diligent manner in which 
he has pursued this particular aspect of 
defense contracting. It seems to me 
that this instance affords an illustration 
of the use of the congressional investi- 
gating authority at its best. Here, after 
Congress had granted discretionary 
power to an executive agency it used its 
investigative function to inform itself 
of the exercise of that discretion and to 
serve warning on those who may desire 
to abuse that discretion that full public- 
ity would attend their acts. 

In these days of widespread favoritism 
and influence in the executive branch of 
the Government, it is a healthy thing 
that those contractors who might seek 
favoritism at the hands of the Renego- 
tiation Board should realize that the 
Hardy committee is vigilant and has a 
standing request of the Renegotiation 
Board that all exemptions from renego- 
tiation be reported promptly, together 
with full information on the basis for 
granting such exemptions. I say this 
knowledge will tend to discourage the 
favor-seeking contractor who might de- 
sire to use his influence with Government 
officials to place him, or his firm, on a 
more favorable financial basis than other 
contractors doing business with the Gov- 
ernment. ° 





We Still Need To Separate the Bureau of 


Internal Revenue From the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I plan te obtain a special order soon 
to speak upon the work of the King com- 
mittee which has been investigating tax 
scandals. I am a member of that com- 
mittee and I do not feel we have com- 
pleted the job of cleaning up scandals 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau simply 
by placing the collectors under civil 
service. 

Mr. David Lawrence has written an 
interesting column on this subject. He 
supports the idea of separating the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue from the 
Treasury and setting it up as an inde- 
pendent agency. My bill, H. R. 6127, does 
just that and in my remarks to be given 
soon I will discuss the merits of this plan 
and why it is a very necessary step if we 
really want to prevent further scandals. 

The article by Mr. Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of March 
17, 1952, is as follows: 

Tax Honesty Is Not THat Easy—THE PLAN 
To Sxuirr CoLiectors To Civit Service Is 
Sounp But THE REAL ISSUE, INTEGRITY, RE- 
MAINS To Be MET 

(By David Lawrence) 

Honesty in tax administration isn’t going 

te be achieved merely by changing the type of 
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collector of jnternal revenue from a politi- 
cally appoirited officer to a person chosen 
through the civil service. Approval of the 
President's reorganization plan by Congress 
is a step in the right direction, but it doesn’t 
come to grips with the real issue—the lack 
of integrity which is being disclosed in some 
places high and low in Government. 

To imply that a politically eppointed offi- 
cial cannot be honest in handling the Na- 
tion’s tax revenues is in a sense to indict 
politics as a whole and also the individuals 
appointed by a President of the United States 
and confirmed by the Senate. To imply, on 
the other hand, that only civil-service ap- 
pointees will be honest is to ignore some 
of the recent revelations concerning irregu- 
larities on the part of career personnel, too. 

At best the administration has striven to 
do something about the scandals, if only 
to change the set-up to meet a popular 
clamor. But the logic which says that col- 
lectors of internal revenue must not be 
politically appointed argues also for the 
abolition of political appointments for 
United States attorneys, Federal judges, and 
a host of officials who serve the Federal 
Government in local areas. 

The answer for the moment perhaps is to 
abolish the political appointment of collec- 
tors of internal revenue, but the long-range 
answer is to find out the reasons why the 
men who indulged in the fixing of tax cases 
succumbed to temptation and how it hap- 
pened that such men were appointed in the 
first place. 

It will be of increasing importance to de- 
vise better ways and means of screening 
applicants for political office. Whether the 
present administration continues in power 
or a new one comes in, enough has been 
disclosed to public view about irregularities 
in various Government agencies to raise 
sharply the issue of morality as well as 
ethics in Government. Neither honesty nor 
ethics can be legislated, but the present 
furor over abuse of governmental power will 
have a salutary result by reason of the pub- 
licity given to the various ways by which 
political influence has been exerted. 

Too many persons in public life have fallen 
victim to the easy rationalization that “poli- 
tics is politics’ and that certain standards 
of conduct required in private life can be 
disregarded when there is a political issue or 
governmental action involved. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, of course, 
ought to be an independent agency of the 
Government, like the Office of the Comp- 
troller General. It should not be beholden 
to either the President or the Secretary of 
the Treasury or any administration. Plans 
to create such an independent agency have 
been the subject of various bills introduced 
in Congress, and there have been objections 
expressed to the proposal on the ground 
that it might lead to arbitrariness in inter- 
preting tax laws. But if this develops, it 
will then become the duty of Congress to 

write tax laws that are not ambiguous. 

The relationship between the taxpayer and 
the Government is one that requires not 
merely fairness and equity on the part of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue but also 
an honest attitude on the part of the citi- 
zen toward his taxpaying obligations. While 
avoidance of taxes through the use of 
proper deductions is lawful and the principle 
of avoidance has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, it is the 
evasion of clear-cut tax obligations with- 
out any disclosure of taxable moneys that 
stands out in the bulk of the cases that come 
up for prosecution. To fail to prosecute 
evasion by succumbing to political influence 
is as dishonest as to steal Government funds 
for one’s own use. If the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue were independent and possessed its 
own machinery for prosecuting tax cases, 
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much of the effort to use political influence 
would be stopped in its tracks. 





Public Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a 
chart giving a statistical picture of the 
public housing situation. 

If the present limitation for construc- 
tion as reported in the pending appro- 
priation bill is maintained, it means 
that less than 10 percent of the needed 
housing already authorized will be con- 
structed. 

This drastic reduction is the result of 
the Appropriation Subcommittee over- 
ruling the legislation of the Banking 
and Currency Committee heretofore ap- 
proved by the House. 

In California alone it is doubtful if 
2,500 houses will be built, compared to 
the need of more than 25,000 houses. 

The above-mentioned chart follows: 


United States total—New public housing pro- 
gram under the Housing Act of 19491 


{Dwelling units as of Mar, 7, 1952] 


Con- | To be 
struc- | con- Num- 
State tion |structed | ber of 
tate before } after Total locali 





June 30, | June 30, 


i ties 
19522 | 1952 





Brita aie 139, 984 203, 307 (343, 241 246 
Alabama. ........ | 7,049 | 5,548 | 12,507 77 
ATIBONE..ccccccuce 701 1, 066 | , 

Arkansas. -___- 1, 792 146 | 1,98 
California. 5,114 16, 920 | 2: 
Colorado ea 2, 204 921 | 
Conneeticut.......| | 2, 751 1, 529 
Delaware......._. j 200 180 

i ae ! 3, 281 4,444 7, tao 
Georgia_..........- 7, 856 &, 408 | 16,259 
WO Sasa nitinitenie | 75 200 | 275 
ae } 4,649 
eae | 4,209 

Kentucky... ...._. | 4,581 

Louisiana... ._...- 4, 291 

TS iak BS ce ae 5O |_.. 

Maryland 798 | 






Massac 
Michigan 
Minnesota....-.-.. 
Mississippi - - - | 
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Rule Relating to Candidates in a Demo- 
cratic Primary for Presidential Electors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Court Should Say,” published in 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of March 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Court SHOULD Say 


It is to be hoped that the Supreme Court 
of the United States will entertain and de- 
termine the request of Alabama Democrats 
for a review of the decision of the Alabama 
court holding unconstitutional a party rule 
requiring candidates in a Democratic pri- 
mary for presidential electors to pledge them- 
selves to support the nominee of the party. 

Since the decision relied on the Constitu- 
tion of these United States, the question is 
clearly a Federal one and it is equally clear 
that all States could be affected by the out- 
come, 

As the appellants state in their petition 
for a review, the Alabama decision clearly 
threatens the entire party system in this 
country by permitting a man to run as the 
candidate of one party and then, if elected, 
vote for the nominee of another party. 





Statement on Foreign Affairs, Liberal 
Party of New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, this state- 
ment sheuld be of particular interest to 
Members. State Chairman Adolf Berle, 
Jr., former Assistant Secretary of State 
and Ambassador to Brazil; David Du- 
binsky, first vice chairman, president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Union; Alex Rose, also a vice chairman, 
president of the International Hat and 
Cap Makers Union; and Ben Davidson, 
executive director, are among the most 
doughty fighters against the Communist 
challenge of any in ouz country. Among 
the other vice chairmen of the Liberal 
Party are Prof. George S. Counts and Dr. 
John L. Childs, both distinguished in this 
field, as well as Dr. Reingold Neibuhv, 
famous theologian and interpreter of the 
ideas of freedom, of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in my district. Under 
these auspices the appended statement 
is based upon highly expert knowledge 
and profound conviction in the foreign 
policy field, which are entitled to great 
respect. 

It is noteworthy that the statement 
emphasizes that the two main pillars of 
our foreign policy must be regional or- 
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ganization for security and economic de- 
velopment and the incr of the free 
world’s total wealth base so that we may 
be able to defend freedom while we make 
it constantly more fruitful: 


LIBERAL Party STATEMENT ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Fesruary 23, 1952. 

The Liberal Party considers that the mak- 
ing and conduct of foreign relations by the 
United States in this period must be essen- 
tially nonpolitical. This does not imply lack 
of discussion or lack of criticism of meas- 
ures. It is, rather, an assertion that politics 
stops at the national boundary, and that the 
United States speaks with a single voice in 
world affairs. 

The evidence demonstrates beyond ques- 
tion that the United States cannot stand 
alone, either in military defense or in diplo- 
matic and economic policy, in the present 
world. As the strongest non-Communist 
power, its mission is to organize the free 
world into a community of free nations dedi- 
cated to common action in defense against 
aggression, cherishing the right and oppor- 
tunity of individuals and peoples to develop 
themselves, and establishing international 
order and law. 

The United Nations is the only existing 
agency through which eventual order and 
stability may be brought into world affairs. 
For this reason, we advocate the fullest sup- 
port of the United Nations and the fullest 
use of its facilities in dealing with world 
problems. 

Because a world system will grow slowly, 
we vigorously support the policy of bringing 
into existence regional groups of nations 
dedicated to mutual defense and mutual 
well-being, working within the framework 
of the United Nations. In accordance with 
that principle— ° 

(a) We advocate the fullest support to the 
organization of inter-American states, the 
pan-American family of nations, to whose 
maintenance and strength the United States 
is pledged, and which is essential to the 
safety, defense, and progress of the Western 
World; 

(b) We advocate full and continued sup- 
port to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, now attaining reality in Western Eu- 
rope, and we support its extension to the 
eastern Mediterranean. We believe that 
American aid and influence should be lent 
toward the evolution of this Organization to- 
ward a United States of Europe as rapidly 
as this evolution can be brought about; 

(c) We support continued cooperation 
with the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
itself a grouping of free peoples, for com- 
mon defense and realization of common 
idealism; 

(d) We urge the extension of this prin- 
ciple wherever practical in Asia and the Near 
East and in the Pacific. We realize the spe- 
cialized problems in these areas and the need 
of working as opportunity permits. The 
principle can be well established. 

While we recognize the exigencies of de- 
fense, we gravely doubt the wisdom of intro- 
ducing into groups of free nations, govern- 
ments devoted to totalitarianism in any form, 
save under the severest requirements of ex- 
pediency. A Fascist government like that of 
Spain or Argentina, for example, which de- 
nies even the common premise that men are 
free, finds little permanent place in a free 
world. The Spanish and Argentine peoples 
on the other hand can and must be brought 
in. We are convinced that though govern- 
ments may be totalitarian, people remain 
human and will surely gravitate toward the 
great nuclei of freedom, kindliness, and hu- 
man dignity. 

The Liberal Party recognizes that present 
conditions in foreign affairs approximate 
conditions of war. The Soviet Union par- 
ticularly has armed and has everywhere in- 
voked use of force, with a clear and expressed 








aim of creating a world empire, administered 
from the Kremlin. Whatever ideals may 
have been included in Communist theory 
have now been strangled by a force machine, 
nakedly seeking power by local force if pos- 
sible, and by national and satellite armies 
when necessary. 

We do not consider that any meeting of 
minds with the Soviet Union is presently 
possible. Any agreement will be followed 
only to the extent that the Soviet Union 
finds it impossible to break either by internal 
guerrilla forces, or by its fifth column, or 
by use of her national or controlled armies. 
The Korean war presently raging amply evi- 
dences that fact. In any case, the Soviet 
diplomats and theorists have brutally stated 
it. Their talk of peace is merely a cynical 
invitation to the free world to surrender— 
and even surrender will not bring peace, but 
bloody internal slaughter and even more 
brutal slave camps. 

There is no answer to force but greater 
force, and for this reason the Liberal Party 
urged rearmament of the United States be- 
fore it was a national program, and it sup- 
ports that program now. Where choice must 
be made, speed of rearmament should be in- 
creased. But rearmament should not ob- 
scure the fact that the spiritual determina- 
tion of free men everywhere to maintain 
their free institutions lies at the base both 
of successful defense and of eventual or- 
ganization of peace. 

Specific battlegrounds are already marked 
out by the policy of the Kremlin and its Chi- 
nese ally, We believe that, within the limits 
of our resources, all of these challenges 
should be met at the utmost. Thus, the 
Russian-equipped Chinese Army now threat- 
ens Indochina. We bélieve American aid 
should be pledged to repelling any attack. 

Russian-equipped and trained irregular 
forces are being readied north of Iran, with 
the intention of extending the Kremlin em- 
pire co the Persian Gulf. We believe that 
prompt arrangements should be made to 
strengthen the forces of the free world in 
that area, working in conjunction with those 
elements in Iran who desire to maintain 
their independence and membership as a 
part of a free-world system. 

In Suez, Egypt, and north Africa, the Lib- 
eral Party believes that the United States has 
no interest in maintaining remnants of for- 
mer imperial systems but it is clear that leav- 
ing these areas undefended, to be absorbed 
in time by Bremlin-exported bogus revolu- 
tions manufactured with Russian money and 
Russian arms threatens the lives of these 
nations and the well-being of their peoples. 
For that reason we support prompt and 
vigorous attempts to bring together the na- 
tions of the Mediterranean and the Near East 
to seek agreement on a common program of 
common defense, common economic welfare, 
and greater service to their peoples. Mere na- 
tionalism is not enough, since these nations, 
like others, cannot stand alone in the modern 
world. 

The Liberal Party is fully aware of the 
staggering economic burden involved in 
drawing together and supporting these great 
combinations. Even as powerful a country 
as the United States cannot do this alone. 
Maximum development of resources of all of 
these areas by and for their own peoples must 
be the major reliance both for defense and 
for common welfare. To secure this develop- 
ment, the Liberal Party has steadily sup- 
ported an enlarged program for point 4 along 
the lines recommended by Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller. It believes that further work can be 
done with free trade-unions and with the 
cooperative movement throughout the world. 
This means more vigorous administration, 
better organization, and clear-cut definition 
of projects in American policy. 

We do not believe that the attack on the 
free world is growing less, or that the danger 
is diminishing. Slackening of interest and 
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effort, indeed, could mean disaster. The 
struggle for peace, security, freedom, and de- 
mocracy can be won only by mobilizing and 
using all our economic, military, political, 
and spiritual resources. If this means sac- 
rifice of life as usual in politics, the sacri- 
fice is well worth while. 


Oil for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
article by Mr. Coit Hendley, Jr., entitled 
“Oil for Education Faces Senate Test 
This Week.” The article, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of March 
15, 1952, relates to the oil-for-education 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 
20. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Om ror EpucaTION Fac&s SENATE TEST THIS 
WEEK 
(By Coit Hendley, Jr.) 

The search for sunken treasure off the 
coasts of the United States has turned up 
gold bars and Spanish coins on occasion, but 
nothing like the $50,000,000,000 bonanza lying 
under the ocean now in the form of oil and 
natural gas. Like most treasure hunts, the 
problem becomes complicated when the time 
comes to decide who keeps the loot. 

The major discoveries so far lie off the 
coasts of Texas, California, and Louisiana. 
These States are conducting an all-out fight 
to gain control of this oil, in spite of rulings 
by the Supreme Court that it is Federal 
property. They have introduced special leg- 
islation now, which in effect would overrule 
the high court decisions. Their bill has 
passed the House and is pending in the 
Senate. 

TO HELP THE SCHOOLS 


Recently, a new angle was introduced 
which may make the Nation’s schools the 
beneficiaries of this sunken treasure in vil 
and gas. Senator Hitt, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, and a group of other Senators want 
the income from this oil earmarked for 
education. 

“This oil offers education’s big chance.” 
Senator Hix declared, “the means provided 
by Providence for meeting without additional 
taxes a large part of education’s pressing 
needs. It is our big chance to turn the trend 
away from the illiteracy and deficiency in 
education that has caused the rejection of 
over 300,000 young men by the armed services 
since the fighting in Korea began—the 
equivalent of over 17 infantry divisions.” 


A COMPARISON PLAN 


Besides the three States’ bill to overrule 
the Supreme Court, a compromise bill also 
is pending in the Senate. This one would 
in effect give the States a part of the oil 
royalties, while the remainder would be put 
in the United States Treasury for future dis- 
tribution as decided by Congress. 

Senator Hitt put education into the pic- 
ture by introducing an amendment to this 
compromise. The amendment would devote 
the royalties to national defense needs until 
the end of the present emergency, and then 


to education. The whole affair {fs likely to 
reach the Senate floor for decision this week. 

“Our amendment looks ahead to the use 
of the resources of these great new public 
lands for the education of our children, to 
serve the longer-range needs of national se- 
curity,” Senator Hr said. 

The amendment steers clear of contro- 
versial issues such as distribution of the 
spoils among parochial and private schools. 
It simply would put the money in a locked 
safe, tagged “education,” until later on. 

Once the money is locked away from fur- 
ther tampering, a national council of 12 
educators would be appointed. Four would 
be named by the President, four by the 
Speaker of the House, and four by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The council of educators 
then would thrash out the details of how the 
money would be allocated to the States for 
distribution to “primary, secondary, and 
higher education.” 

The educators would report their recom- 
mendations back to Congress and the legis- 
lators then would pass appropriate laws. 

Educators in general are in favor of Fed- 
eral aid to education—with proper safe- 
guards so that the Federal Government can- 
not exert any influence on policy. Some edu- 
cators have taken a stand on the specific 
“oil for education” question. 


EDUCATORS ARE WILLING 

Robert L. Stearns, president of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the powerful Ameri- 
can Council on Education, expressed com- 
plete approval of the plan last month when 
he appeared at a congressional hearing as 
council spokesman. The council is a Nation- 
wide organization made up of 976 universi- 
ties and colleges and 141 associations of 
school systems, libraries, and similar insti- 
tutions. 

“I definitely feel that here is an Oppor- 
tunity, and an uncommon one, for the ad- 
vancement of the educational structure,” 
Mr. Stearns declared. “How best can we ad- 
vance the cause of education in this coun- 
try? In my judgment, there is no way better 
than to provide adequate support to our edu- 
cational institutions at whatever level they 
may be, and that level starts at kindergarten 
and goes right on to the technical schools 
of the Nation.” 

The American Federation of Teachers is 
among a great many other national organiza- 
tions, educational and others, who have 
jumped into support “oil for education.” 
The United States Office of Education in the 
past has pumped for Federal aid to education 
as a general principle. But no official state- 
ments have been released on this particular 
issue, which has widespread political impli- 
cations because of the determined opposition 
of the States involved. 


TIME-HONORED POLICY 


In defending his proposition, Senator HILL 
pointed out that the dedication of Federal 
land resources to the endowment of educa- 
tion “is one of the oldest and wisest of our 
national policies.” 

He said that the first such aid was in Vir- 
ginia in 1618 when land was earmarked for 
colleges. This policy continued, and in the 
1700's, many of the great State universities 
were started with the aid of grants of public 
lands. In 1862 the Morrill Act was passed 
granting each State 30,000 acres of Federal 
land for each Senator and Representative in 
Congress, for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. 

With this historical precedent, Senator 
Hm and his colleagues hope to put over 
their plan. But the protesting States firmly 
believe the sunken oil lands are theirs. They 
are not going to give up easily even if it does 
mean a long fight to try to overrule the Su- 
preme Court. 


A1729 
Caught Napping Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News 
for March 18, 1952: 


CAUGHT NAPPING AGAIN 


“Watch Batista,” said one of the guests ie 
the Brooklyn living room. “He’s your next 
President of Cuba. It'll happen sooner than 
you think.” 

The remark was made an hour before mid- 
night, Saturday, March 8. It was quickly 
forgotten because a TV news broadcaster was 
coming on with the announcement of Arnold 
Schuster’s murder. 

Twenty-eight hours later, 100 miles away 
from President Truman’s Key West vacation 
headquarters, Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista 
quietly seized control of an army base and a 
fortress near Habana. 

By nightfall of that day—Monday, March 
10—he controlled all radio stations, news- 
papers, and telephone exchanges. Presi- 
dent Prio fled by plane. A dictator ruled 
Cuba, suspending the civil rights of the 
people and raising the pay of the army. 

This week's U. S. News and World Report 
carried this comment: 

“Dean Acheson, United States Secretary of 
State, and all of his aides—with eyes turnec 
elsewhere—were caught by surprise when 
revolution hit Cuba. Revolutions, cooking 
close by, seem less exciting than those farther 
away.” 

There were no conspirators, no revolution- 
ists and no State Department people in that 
Brooklyn home on the west end of the Batista 
coup. The guests, all close relatives, were a 
retired banker, an owner of dress shops, a 
newspaper editor, an army officer, and a man 
with shipping industry connections—who 
ventured the prophecy—and their wives. 

If plain people in Flatbush could get wind 
of a Cuban revolution before it happened, 
why couldn’t that great nerve center of 
Government activity known in Washington 
as Foggy Bottom, which is supposed to have 
the world’s tf st intelligence service, includ- 
ing (at one time) experts like Prof. Owen 
Lattimore? 

U. S. News and World Report went on to 
say: 

“This makes six dictatorships, in effect if 
not in name, in the United States back yard, 
in Latin America. Cuba now goes along with 
Argentina, Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua and Venezuela in ditching demo- 
cratic Government. And in four others— 
Colombia, Guatemala, Paraguay, Peru—the 
governments can be classified only as ir- 
regular. 

“It’s rather embarrassing for United States, 
trying to spread democracy. It is hard to 
explain, in Europe and Asia, when a United 
States neighbor and former ward surrenders 
so quickly to a man with a gun. 

“United States intelligence didn't see it 
coming. United States was caught off guard.” 

We are talking about the State Department, 
that executive branch of Government which 
keeps the President informed and helps him 
to make up his mind on foreign policy deci- 
sions. State Department people briefed 
President Roosevelt at Yalta and Tehran 
and President Truman at Potsdam. State, 
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not the Defense Department, took American 
troops out of South Korea before the ag- 
gressors struck. Does anybody think Red 
Russia and Communist China would have 
triggered the invasion from North Korea if 
it meant overrunning American troops? 

Is it clear why it’s tim? for a change? 

There's only one question: Is there time? 





Telling the Decatur Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Telling the Decatur Story,” pub- 
lished in the March 1952 issue of Public 
Power magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TELLING THE DECATUR STORY 


A special six-page section in the Decatur 
Daily, Decatur, Ala., recently set two prece- 
dents. 

The section told “Decatur’s Electric Story” 
and served as a report of the city’s electric 
department. The attractive, illustrated 
newspaper section took the place of the 
more conventional booklet or pamphlet form 
of report issued by many systems. But for 
Decatur, it was the first report, other than 
semiannual financial statements, which has 
been issued by the department since its es- 
tablishment in 1938. 

Noting that Decatur has been called an 
electrical wonder city, the department ex- 
plains that, “In this six-page section, you'll 
read of Decatur’s low electric rates—second 
lowest residential rates in the United States 
for cities under 50,000 population * * * 
of the remarkably high use of electricity 
here * * * of what electricity has 
meant to the people of Decatur * * * 
and of the men, women, equipment, ma- 
terials, and spirit that have helped to make 
possible this record of achievement.” 

Pictured in the section are personnel— 
including line crews, meter reader and office 
staff as well as the municipal utilities board 
and Manager Q. E. Eddéens—the department's 
facilities and equipment and illustrations 
of lighting and other electrical services. 

The report notes four basic factors for 
success and how these have been achieved 
by the municipal utility: 

1. Growth in value of electric system from 
$350,000 to $1,398,000. 

2. Retirement of bonded indebtedness, re- 
ducing the system's indebtedness from $268,- 
000 in 1939 to only $126,000. In addition to 
retiring $142,000 of bonds, $46,000 has been 
set aside to meet noncallable bonds. 

3. Tax equivalent payments to the city 
reached $44,532 in 1951, making the electric 
department by far the largest single tax- 
payer in Decatur. 

4. Savings to users of electricity, calculated 
in comparison with national average electric 
rates, have been $970,000 in the last year and 
nearly $6,000,000 during the period of mu- 
nicipal operation. 

Decatur’s unique report is one of the en- 
tries in APPA’s Best Annual Report contest 
for which entries are now being received 
(Public Power, January, p. 7). To enter this 
contest, publicly owned systems should send 
four copies of their most recent annual re- 
port to APPA. 
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The Triumvirate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial taken from the Los Angeles 
Tiding, official Catholic paper in Los 
Angeles, courageously speaks out against 
those who want to be soft with the Com- 
munists: 


The triumvirate again registered a vig- 
orous dissent. Justices Frankfurter, Black, 
and Douglas this time excoriated the con- 
duct of Judge Medina when he judged in 
contempt the lawyers for the defendants 
in the Communist conspiracy trial. Justice 
Frankfurter found the Court encouraging 
banter and repartee. Justice Black accused 
Medina of harboring hostility and distrust. 
Justice Douglas concluded that neither is 
blameless. Fortunately, their petty views 
were overruled by the majority which ap- 
plauded the fearless and vigorous work of 
lawyers for their clients, yet could not equate 
contempt with courage or insults with inde- 
pendence. 

We remember the patience and forbearance 
of Judge Medina in this now celebrated trial. 
We remember his harassment in the shame- 
ful tactics of those who deliberately tried 
to badger the court. We remember the 
scrupulousness with which he circumvented 
the plot to provoke an incident and precipi- 
tate a mistrial. His quiet resolution ap- 
proached heroism as, under intolerable prov- 
ocation, he maintained the judicial calm. 
His admirable restraint in the conduct of 
the case won for him universal encomiums 
in the plaudits of the Nation. Only the 
liberals in flight withheld honor and acclaim. 

What is there in the legacy of liberalism 
that has not only exposed us to danger, 
imminent and world-wide, but seems unable 
even at this troubled hoyr to assess the 
threat or to bring understanding to the 
measures a free people take for survival? 
We have been maneuvered by its blunder 
and folly onto shoals of disaster, and there 
is neither awareness of predicament nor even 
apprehension of error. 

Justice Frankfurter could, without misgiv- 
ing, write in his decision that a judge “should 
not subsequently sit in judgment on his 
assailants, barring only instances where such 
extraordinary procedure is compelling neces- 
sary in order that the trial may proceed.” 
Still he will not admit, what every man in 
the street knows, that Judge Medina had 
no other alternative if the trial was to pro- 
ceed. Repeated warnings of contempt her- 
alded the final judgment. Unwarranted was 
the chagrin of those who by outrageous con- 
duct sought to impede the ends of justice. 

The New York Communist trial was a 
studied attempt to mock the dignity of our 
courts, to heap abuse and infamy upon the 
processes of law, to make a farce and a kind 
of hippodrome of the sacred precincts of 
justice. Here were defense attorneys in a 
shameful exhibition of the spirit that pre- 
vails in the rigged peoples courts that dole 
out innocent death behind the iron curtain. 

Such dupes would have short shrift in sat- 
ellite chambers. Their antics could not pre- 
vail over the skilled presentation of the 
prosecutor, the judge’s impartial delibera- 
tion, and they who plotted against freedom 
found themselves condemned with new laws 
freedom found for its defense. And Justice 
Douglas in his summation of the trial opines: 
Neither is blameless. If this be liberalism, 
let us be patient with the last of the liberals. 


Minute Men of Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Specker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert excerpts from an address delivered 
by Hon. Herve J. L’Heureux on the 
twenty-ninth annual New Hampshire 
State Sunday at Valley Forge. 

Mr. L'Heureux, a native of Manches- 
ter, N. H., is known throughout the 
United States as the originator of the 
nonsectarian prayers-for-peace move- 
ment. He is known to the Congress as 
Chief of the Visa Divisioa of the Depart- 
ment of State who so won our confidence 
by his outstanding service tha: last year 
a bill was passed unanimously through 
both the Senate and the House amend- 
ing the law to permit an extension of his 
tenure of office. 


Nearly 30 years ago, Mr. L’Heureux 
and I served here together on the staff 
of the late Senator George H. Moses, of 
New Hampshire, and were classmates at 
the George Washington University Law 
School. I have followed with interest 
the career of this distinguished son of 
New Hampshire through the intervening 
years and take pleasure in preserving 
his excellent speech by inserting it here: 


A RETURN TO THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS— 
Let Us Att Become “MINUTE MEN oF 
PRAYER” 


I am genuinely happy and greatly privi- 
leged to bring you the greetings of the Gov- 
ernor and of the people of my native State— 
New Hampshire—upon the twenty-ninth an- 
nual New Hampshire State Sunday at Valley 
Forge. 

Commemorative exercises of this nature are 
truly wonderful, because they cause us to 
stop and ponder upon historical events of 
great moment, upon deeds of valor and hero- 
ism performed by those who lived in previ- 
ous generations. This exercise is of great 
significance because it has to do with our 
founding fathers, not only with the awful 
suffering and privations of the soldiers of 
the Continental Army during the memorable 
winter 1777-78, but particularly with their 
deep religious fervor and their unyielding 
faith in God Almighty. It was this faith, 
and this faith alone, which enabled them to 
have the courage to endure, as they did, 
and to go on to final victory. Our medita- 
tion upon their character and achievements 
not only makes us appreciate, to a greater 
measure, the debt of gratitude we owe them, 
but it also serves as an inspiration and en- 
couragement to us at this critical moment 
in our history. 

New Hampshire, although a relatively 
small State, is very proud of the part it has 
played in the formation and development of 
our country and of the contribution it has 
made to its defense in time of peril, to its 
legendary history, to its political and eco- 
nomic expansion, to its culture, and to the 
field of religion. 

When the Revolutionary War started, the 
State had three regiments immediately avail- 
able. They rendered effective service as de- 
scribed in a book entitled “New Hampshire” 
in the American Guide Series: “The First, 
Second, and Third New Hampshire Regi- 
ments of the Continental Army played an 
important part in winning the war of the 
revolution. They contributed to the re- 
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pulse of the British at Bunker Hill, marched 
with Sullivan’s ill-fated Canadian expedi- 
tion, formed the right wing at Trenton, fol- 
lowed Arnold in his charge at Saratoga, 
starved and shivered at Valley Forge, were 
present at the surrender of Yorktown, and 
watched the British evacuate New York. 
When the war was over, the First New Hamp- 
shire Regiment had served continuously for 
a period of 8 years and 8 months, probably 
the longest service of any Revolutionary regi- 
ment.” 

Our shipbuilding facilities at Portsmouth, 
N. H., were very useful in the War of the 
Revolution, as well as during the war of 1812. 
For instance, about 100 small privateers of 
8 or 10 guns operated out of Portsmouth 
after 1776. During the Civil War, we con- 
tributed so many men that the population of 
the State decreased, the only period it has 
done so since the State was established. The 
loss of men from the Fifth New Hampshire 
Volunteers was greater than that from any 
regiment in the Union Army. Substantial 
contributions, both of men and money, were 
also made during the First and Second 
World Wars. Between 1917 and 1919, the 
State sent more than 20,000 men to War 
services, and it invested more than $80,000,- 
000, or one-fifth of the entire wealth of the 
State, in Government war securities. 

Although the racial character of the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire changed, somewhat, 
after the beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, by reason of an influx of foreign-born 
workers whose services were required in con- 
nection with the rapid growth of many 
factories, the deep religious character did 
not change. 

The State should be proud of a prayers- 
for-peace movement, which had its origin 
among a group of First World War veterans 
at Manchester, N. H., October 28, 1948. The 
group consisted of American Legionnaires, 
who, after an annual dinner, resolved: 

“Having complete confidence in the ability 
of our fellow men, with the aid of Almighty 
God, to establish a just and enduring peace 
in the world. 

“We, the members of The Last Man’s Club, 
Wm. H. Jutras Post, American Legion, Man- 
chester, N. H., do hereby resolve to pause for 
1 minute in the midst of our daily task, at 
12 o'clock noon each day and, raising our 
heart and mind toward God, ask Him to help 
us adjust our international differences to 
enable the nations of the world to secure an 
equitable and abiding peace; further, 

“We urge that this movement be endorsed 
by all spiritual, civic, and business leaders in 
the United States and that a similar resolu- 
tion be adopted and implemented by every 
organization in our country to the end that 
this custom may become universal in effect.” 

In journalism they say: “If a dog bites a 
man, that is not news; but if a man bites a 
dog, that is news.” If this group of war vet- 
erans had, after a gala dinner, painted the 
town red, it might not have been news. 
But their reflection upon the problems which 
confront the peoples of the world, their con- 
clusion that the aid of Almighty God is 
indispensable, and their determination to do 
something about it, was news. Their reso- 
lution was published in the press. Other 
groups and organizations emulated their ex- 
ample. As a result, I am happy to say that 
the members of 4,684 groups, from all over 
the United States, have since resolved to 
pause daily at noon each day to seek divine 
guidance in our endeavor to find a practi- 
cable solution to our international problems. 
These groups represent persons of almost 
every religious creed and denomination. 
They include national organizations such as 
the American Legion, the Elks, the Jewish 
War Veterans, the Catholic War Veterans, 
the Delta Theta Phi Law Fraternity, and sev- 
eral others of national prominence. Those 
who have adopted this daily custom of prayer 
have come to be known as Minutemen of 
Prayer. 
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The prayers-for-peace movement is not an 
organization. It is simply an idea, an effort 
toward the establishment of an American 
custom—perhaps, eventually, an interna- 
tional custom—whereby all men, women, and 
children, who believe in God, would pause 
and pray for 1 minute at noon each day, each 
in his own way and according to his own 
faith. No funds are solicited, nor accepted. 
The movement has thus far been spread by 
word of mouth, by personal letters, and by 
such publicity as individuals, private firms, 
and the press have been willing to give to it. 
All of you may help to keep it going and 
growing. 

I have brought with me today copies of a 
brochure, containing additional information 
regarding this movement. You may have 
them after the termination of the services. 
You will note, on the face of the brochure, 
an attractive and inspiring picture of Gen. 
George Washington, down on his knees at 
Valley Forge, praying before going to battle 
in the darkest hour of our country. I am 
extremely grateful to the United Laymen, of 
Freeport, N. Y., who brought this picture to 
my attention, and to the attention of millions 
of our countrymen by having it published in 
leading New York newspapers on February 
22, 1951, as a part of their contribution in 
spreading the prayers-for-peace movement. 
They are doing excellent work. The bro- 
chure, which I have brought for you today, 
is another example how a firm can be helpful 
in disseminating information regarding this 
prayer movement. The brochure was de- 
signed, printed, and is being distributed by 
Gatto Engraving Co., 52 Duane Street, New 
York City. 

The world certainly is in great need of 
prayer. The political situation is too com- 
plex to be solved by the finite mind of man, 
without the aid of Almighty God. Our lead- 
ers are badly in need of our prayers. We 
have a moral obligation to help them, 
through the means God has made available 
to us; and it requires such little effort. 
Our founding fathers were not ashamed to 
pray. The accomplishments of Joan of Arc 
is another vivid example of what may be 
achieved by prayer and faith. 

As we reflect today upon the deeds and 
the noble character of the gallant men at 
Valley Forge, let us evaluate our individual 
faith in the light of the faith they demon- 
strated. Let us ponder upon the deep re- 
ligious conviction of our national leaders 
during the formative years of our country, 
as exemplified in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the Constitution of the United 
States, in leading, history-making court de- 
cisions, and in the public utterances of men 
in our political life at that time. Are we 
slipping? Are we neglecting God? Are we 
ignoring His commandments? Are we vio- 
lating natural law? Is this perhaps the 
fundamental root of the difficulties of our 
day? 

Those of us who belong to a religious de- 
nomination should resolve to live up to the 
teachings of our faith. We should improve 
our moral life. We should pray over and 
above nominal requirements. We should 
pray, continually, with deep religious fervor, 
for God's help. As a sign of national unity 
and common aspiration, we should pause at 
noon each day and, collectively, offer our 
individual prayer to our God in heaven, for 
His guidance, without which all our efforts 
to achieve an abiding peace are in vain. Let 
us ask Him to protect the men in our Armed 
Forces; forgive us our sins and strengthen 
our faith in Him to enable us to live a bet- 
ter life; guide our destiny as a nation, give 
our leaders the necessary wisdom and cour- 
age to discharge their responsibilities; en- 
lighten our enemies and deter them from 
carrying out their evil designs; and bless our 
people and those associated with us in this 
critical crusade to the end that, with His 
assistance and the righteous efforts of the 
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free nations of the world, liberty, justice, and 
peace might prevail here on earth. 

This is my message to you today. Let us 
return to the faith of our fathers. Let 
us all become minute men of prayer. Let us 
proclaim our dependency upon God. Let us 
have a, complete spiritual mobilization. 
Then, with God’s guidance, and in union 
with Him, let us accept the challenge of His 
enemies. Let us not fear, for in union with 
God the free nations of the earth cannot 
fail. 





Politicians Running Korean War 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown from the Eve- 
ning Star of March 18, 1952: 


POLITICIANS RUNNING KorEAN WaAr—350,000 
AMERICAN FIGHTING MEN IN SERIOUS PRE- 
DICAMENT AS CHINESE REDS PILE Up ARMs, 
PLANES, AND MANPOWER 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Many Americans, who these days are con- 
cerned with the approaching national elec- 
tions, the scandals and misdeeds in the 
Government and the heavy burden of tax- 
ation, pay only scant attention to the tragedy 
which is occurring 7,000 miles away. In Ko- 
rea some 350,000 American foot, air and naval 
fighters find themselves in a serious predica- 
ment. 

There is little heavy fighting now in the 
war we undertook nearly 2 years ago. 
During the 9 months since the phony 
armistice parleys started the enemy has in- 
creased his military and air capabilities to 
the point that if major operations are re- 
sumed our chances of success will depend 
exclusively on employment of atomic weap- 
ons. It is true that at this time the Allied 
forces, with a 90 percent American participa- 
tion, could withstand an enemy offensive for 
some 6 months, but defense actions do not 
bring victory. What would happen after the 
6 months? Would we seek another armistice 
in the event the enemy does not succeed in 
throwing us out of Korea? According to re- 
ports from that battlefield we did have a 
chance of defeating the Reds last June when 
the plans to resume the offensive were com- 
pleted. They were not put into effect be- 
cause of the suggestion of Russia’s Ambassa- 
dor Jacob Malik that we propose a cease fire 
to the badly shaken Chinese and North Ko- 
rean armies. 

There is a military axiom that when two 
armies of nearly equal strength are opposing 
each other the one which is closest to its 
base of operations is the most likely to be 
successful. The Reds are within a few hun- 
dred miles of their base across the Yalu 
River, where they have not only important 
power reserves but also the production of the 
former Japanese arsenals which are now 
working 24 hours a day. We are 7,000 miles 
away from our main supply centers. We 
cannot hope to equal the enemy manpower 
and are lagging sadly in aircraft production. 

The fear of Russia’s intervention in the 
far-eastern conflict induced Washington to 
forbid the bombing of the Red arms manu- 
facturing centers at Mukden and elsewhere 
in Manchuria. We have not even destroyed 
the reservoirs in Northern Korea on which 
the hydroelectric plants depend. Now we 
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have to face the consequences of that timid- 
ity of the politicains who are running the 
Korean war. The amount of heavy equip- 
ment which the Russians are providing the 
oriental Reds is relatively small. The lines 
of communications are not adequate to carry 
large quantities of supplies from the U. S. 
S. R. to Manchuria and thence to the battle 
fronts. All fighter and bomber planes are 
flown from the Soviet factories to the sanc- 
tuaries across the Yalu River. But guns of 
all calibers and ammunition are being pro- 
duced in the Manchurian arsenals under the 
supervision of Russian and German experts 
and with the assistance of the former Japa- 
nese employees of those plants who know 
their jobs This explains why, after 9 
months of futile discussions between the 
American and Red armistice delegates, the 
enemy who last June was greatly deficient 
in firepower and manpower possesses at pres- 
ent a superior number of guns and planes. 
It is true that the quality of our fighting men 
is far above that of the enemy; but numbers 
sometimes count in war. The fine British 
airmen stopped the Germans but could not 
have continued to do so had we not entered 
the last war in the nick of time. 

The prospects of substantially increasing 
our air strength in the Pacific are slim. The 
new $52,000,000,000 budget for the Armed 
Forces which is now being considered by 
Congress does not provide for a really speedy 
increase of the Air Force. The cuts forced 
by the Budget Bureau wiil delay the pro- 
gram proposed originally by Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg until 1954. 

The Army appropriations provide for only 
one additional division for the coming fiscal 
year. We apparently cannot reduce the 
ground forces sent to Germany and other 
Western European countries to provide a real 
increase in foot soldiers for Gen. James Van 
Fleet in Korea. These forces reportedly are 
in good shape defensively, but who has ever 
heard of an army winning a war on the de- 
fensive? 

President Truman apparently was in- 
formed recently of the real conditions in Ko- 
rea. It is not known, however, whether he 
who alone can decide on the use of atomic 
weapons has made up his mind to permit 
their employment if the enemy should re- 
sume an Offensive in Korea. Before deciding 
the military merits of such an enterprise he 
must consider the political consequences 
both at home and abroad. Yet, according to 
some professional men conversant with the 
actual situation in that war, our only effec- 
tive answer to the Reds if they should de- 
cide to resume their aggression would be the 
use of these nev destructive weapons. 





Excellent Record Achieved by American 
Citizens of Japanese Ancestry From 
Mau!tnomah County, Oreg., in World 
War Il 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF ORECON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry living in 
my congressional district, which is com- 
prised of one county, Multnomah, in 
Oregon, made an outstanding record 
when called to the service in World 
War II. 

The estimated number of all Japanese, 
citizens and aliens, in Multnomah 
County, Oreg., before the 1942 evacua- 
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tion was 3,200. The estimated number of 
alien Japanese in this county today is 
585 and the estimated number of Amer- 
ican citizens of Japanese ancestry is 
1,300. 

Over 380 Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry from this area served in World 
War II, most of them in the now famous 
Four Hundred and Forty-second Regi- 
mental Combat Team, often called the 
most decorated unit in American mili- 
tary history in size and length of service 
in Italy and France. 

Other Japanese-American troops from 
the Portland area served in Combat In- 
telligence in the Pacific. Most famous 
of this group is Sgt. Frank Hachiya, 
winner of the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Sergeant Hachiya volunteered 
and was dropped behind Japanese lines 
on the island of Leyte, in the Philip- 
pines, several months before the Allied 
invasion. When the invasion began 
Sergeant Hachiya was mortally wounded 
by American troups as he tried to make 
his way back to the American lines. Be- 
fore his death, however, he was able to 
deliver to the commanding officer the 
complete details of the Japanese defenses 
on the island. His heroic services are 
credited with saving the lives of thou- 
sahds of American soldiers. 

An estimated number of 23 Japanese- 
Americans are now serving from this 
area in Korea. 





Appropriation for Contact Service of the 
Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegrams: 

Boston, Mass., March 18, 1952. 
Representative Eprrh Nourse Rocers, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully request your intercession in 
an effort to defeat House appropriation bill 
No. 7072 and report No. 1517 relative to the 
proposed reduction in the contact service 
budget of the Veterans’ Administration. 
This reduction will seriously affect the serv- 
ives rendered by the Boston regional office 
and will cause great hardship to the veterans 
and their dependents. 

Paut A. Dever, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


Boston, Mass., March 18, 1952. 
Representative Eprrh NoursE 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Massachusetts department Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans vigorously opposes H. R. 7072, 
which comes up for vote on March 19. This 
reduces the appropriation of the contact di- 
vision in the VA and will curtail service to 





.the veterans of the Commonwealth. Please 


vote against this and notify us as to the ac- 
tion you have taken. 
Tmovorny J. O’'Ner, 
Department Commander, Disabled 
American Veterans. 


Boston, Mass., March 18, 1952, 
Representative Epira Nourse RoceRs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I most urgently request your favorable 
consideration and your vote for the recom- 
mendation of the Budget Bureau appropri- 
ation for the Contact Division of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and your vote against 
the recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee. It is my sincere opinion that 
such a drastic slash will wipe out the Con- 
tact Division, depriving veterans of the nec- 
essary service which the veterans’ organiza- 
tions are not financially prepared to provide. 

TimotHy J. Murpny, 
Commander, 


Boston, Mass., March 18, 1952. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse RoceErs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Massachusetts Legion auxiliary views with 
alarm the reduction in VA contact work as 
proposed by independent offices appropri- 
ations bill H. R. 7072. Please exert every 
influence to prevent this drastic reduction 
as 30,000 auxiliary members vitally affected. 
Lucy E. Hagse.icu, 
Department President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1952. 
Mrs. EpITH NouRSE ROGERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
DAV alarmed because of terrific reduction 
made for Veterans’ Administration contact 
and other services. Budget request was $7,- 
231,329. House Appropriations Committee 
reduced this sum $5,795,830. Leaves balance 
of $1,435,499. This would result in closing 
every contact office in the United States leav- 
ing skeleton forces only in regional offices. 
Facilities in smaller areas would be elimi- 
nated and contact men are needed for such 
areas because of distances to travel to reach 
regional offices. 
FRaNcis M. SULLIVAN, 
National Legislative Director, 
Disabled American Veterans. 


NORTHAMPTON, MaASss., 
March 18, 1952. 
Congresswoman EpIrH Nourse RoGcERs, 
House of Representatives: 

Members of Western Massachusetts Vet- 
erans’ Service Officers Association are re- 
corded against any further cut in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration contact service and 
asking your cooperation in opposing any 
legislation that would cut contact service, 
thus creating hardship on vets, their depend- 
ents, and would be placing the burden of 
the Veterans’ Administration on local service 
Offices. 

ARTHUR Harpy, 
President. 
Boston, Mass., March 18, 1952. 
EvITH N. Rocers, 
House Office Building: 

Subject independent offices appropriation 
bill, H. R. 7072, up for vote March 19. This 
will practically eliminate Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration contact services throughout country. 
View with deepest regret the action of Ap- 
propriation Committee recommending such 
a vicious reduction. It will be practically 
impossible to render service if reduction goes 
through. Request that original appropri- 
ation of $7,231,329 be replaced in budget. 
Honestly and sincerely hope you will vote 
against same, unless above amount is re- 
placed. 


J. Leo AsH, 

Department Commander. 

CoLeMaN C. CURRAN, 
Department Adjutant. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17, 1952. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Independent offices appropriation bill, 

which comes up for consideration March 19, 
practically eliminates contact services for 
veterans throughout entire country. De- 
mand for this service constantly increasing 
due to large numbers Korean veterans being 
discharged. Respectfully urge restoration 
to amount approved by Bureau of Budget. 
Thanks and regards. 

Dona.p R. WILSON, 
National Commander the American Legion. 


LoweLL, Mass., March 17, 1952. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse RoceErs, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Employees Veterans’ Administration re- 
quest your help House bill 7072 appropria- 
tions, Report 1517, which calls for a reduc- 
tion in Contact Division Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration appropriations of $7,231,329 to be 
reduced to $1,435,499. This will result in a 
90-percent reduction in personnel and sub- 
sequently closing every field office. 

M. K. Stack, 
Secretary. 





BELMONT, Mass., March 17, 1952. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse RoGERrs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please vote negative on House bill 7072, 
Report 1517, tomorrow. This bill disastrous 
to this constituent. 
JOSEPH F. HEUSTON. 





Do You Want Socialization of Electric 
Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the re- 
lease appearing in this morning’s Times- 
Herald of George Sokolsky in which he 
explains what is happening to this coun- 
try in the way of socialization of electric 
power: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The British Socialists, when they were in 
power, nationalized about 20 percent of the 
British economy. They did it openly and 
candidly; they told the British people with 
forthright honesty what they were doing and 
why. They called themselves Socialists aud 
made no bones about it. For 6 years, the 
British people accepted socialism and then 
by a narrow margin, they turned out the 
Socialists and put in the Conservatives under 
Winston Churchill. 

In this country, we have almost 20 years 
been engaged in one form or another of 
socialization. We have called it the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, and even private enter- 
prise. The theory has been that it is pos- 
sible to sell the American people anything, 
as long as it is gaily packaged. 

One of the services that has, in a measure, 
been socialized, is electric power. No state- 
ment was made that socialization was in- 
tended; such slogans as TVA or flood con- 
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trol, or rural electrification were employed. 
In this article, I am not going to discuss 
the virtues of the effort but ths methods of 
accomplishment. 

The assumption of the British Socialists 
has been that the British people are suf- 
ficiently mature to understand a program; 
the assumption of the American socializers 
has been that the American people, being 
politically immature, preferring circuses to 
ideas, need to be fooled into doing what is 
good for them. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944, which is a 
socializing measure, we are now told, requires 
that municipalities, other public authorities, 
and cooperatives created under rural elec- 
trification acts, be given preference in the 
distribution of public-owned power facil- 
ities. However, we are not being told that 
what is meant by public power are those 
facilities built by Army engineers as inci- 
dental to reservoir projects for flood control 
purposes. 

Even the TVA was created to regulate the 
stream flow primarily for the purpose of 
promoting navigation and controlling floods. 
The production of electric power was to be 
incidental. Actually TVA is a _ socialized 
power project, competing with and tending 
to absorb privately owned power. In the 
great debate on this subject, in which Wen- 
dell Willkie defended private power, the Gov- 
ernment denied the socializing character of 
TVA. 

The question that arises here is the con- 
fidence of Government in the people. If the 
Government frankly admitted what it in- 
tended to do, the people might have sup- 
ported the position of the Government. But 
our politicians were taking no risks of that 
kind. They packaged their socialistic in- 
tentions in the beautiful colors of preserving 
private enterprise from the ravages of revo- 
lution. 

They shifted the costs from the erection 
of Government-owned power to such items 
as flood control, navigation, etc. The com- 
parative costs between privately owned and 
government-owned power projects are falsi- 
fied by not including interest charges or the 
equivalent of Federal, State, and local taxes 
which the private company has to pay and 
the Government project does not have to pay. 
The Treasury of the United States, and there- 
fore the taxpayer, absorbs losses, if any, in 
the Government project. 

Maybe the people want it that way, but 
it was never explained to the people that 
this was a movement in the direction of 
socializing a great industry and putting the 
cost of its operation on the taxpayer. At the 
present time, such an effort at socialization 
is being made with power developed on the 
Niagara River, where private enterprise has 
been operating for 50 years. 

For 30 years, the privately owned hydro- 
electric companies on the Niagara River have 
sought to expand their facilities but were 
inhibited by our treaties with Canaca con- 
cerning water diversion. Now that that has 
been arranged, the Federal Government has 
seized upon the plans of these private com- 
panies and proposes to socialize them—but 
without the packaging of flood control, irri- 
gation, navigation, etc. This is a straight 
out-and-out plan for socialization. 

Here is an instance concerning which the 
people can make a decision. Do they want 
socialization or not? Do they deserve a 
duplicate Government operation which can, 
by the elimination of tax factors, but pri- 
vately owned operations on a non-competi- 
tive basis, thus destroying the property 
values of an existing system of power pro- 
vision? And, of course, the cost of the 
effort would have to be loaded on the tax- 
payer. 

I have simplified the issue by eliminating 
the double-talk of the socializers. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
publication of the book, Mr. President, 
together with the controversy as to its 
veracity on some of its chief points, 
raises a serious question. What do we 
have here—a Presidential white paper 
consisting of convenient omissions, half 
truths, and outright fiction, much as we 
had in the notorious white paper on 
China which the State Department pub- 
lished in August 1949? 

When a man of the unquestioned in- 
tegrity of Governor Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, flatly and unequivocably dis- 
putes a major item in the book, I think 
it is time that the public assess this 
compilation of Presidential utterances 
and papers for what it really is—a po- 
litical whitewash. 

The Washington Star has already 
pointed out that the President has at- 
tributed to it a position exactly opposite 
from what it took on one issue. And it 
is to be noted in the same connection 
that the President calls a former Con- 
gressman a “pinhead” who is now a can- 
didate for the Democrat nomination for 
Governor of Iowa. 

In addition, Mr. Henry Wallace—long 
since departed from these environs, and 
unlamentedly, I might add—also dis- 
putes flatly another of the allegations in 
this book. 

Possibly more significant than the 
controversy as to facts is the disclosure 
by Senator CapeHart, of Indiana, in a 
speech to the Senate that President Tru- 
man not only ignored a warning on the 
Soviet Union from four Senators in 1945, 
but now openly boasts in the book that 
he scoffed at it. 

I think this one incident, more than 
any other in the book, is complete proof 
from Mr. Truman's own lips, that he not 
only is unsuited for the Presid2ncy, but 
has no grasp of the forces that have been 
loosed upon the world in the form of 
communism. 

There can be little doubt that if Mr. 
Truman had listened to Senators Cape- 
hart, Hawkes, Wheeler, and McFarland 
in 1945, instead of belittling these men 
as inhabitants of the “famous ‘cave of 
winds’ on Capitol Hill,” recent history 
might have been vastly different. 

If we had not had a man in the White 
House who had so little comprehension 
as to believe that England and France 
were a greater menace than Russia in 
1945, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Baltic and Balkan nations might not be 
behind the iron curtain today. And we 
would not be desperately trying to rearm 
Europe at a terrible toll upon the Ameri- 
can economy. 

China unquestionably would not he 
within the Soviet orbit, and Korea might 
have been free and independent instead 
cf being a battleground where thousands 
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of American boys are being sacrified in 
an attempt to rectify Mr. Truman’s 
tragic miscalculations in 1945 

If Mr. Truman intended that this book 
be a campaign document in his behalf, 
I think he has misjudged its usefulness, 
I agree that it should be a campaign doc- 
ument because close examination of it 
proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
what this Nation needs is a new Presi- 
dent, and the sooner the better, not only 
for our country, but the entire world, 





Annual Convention of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Recently at Wichita, Kans., the Kansas 
Livestock Association held its annual 
convention. The members of this asso- 
ciation met primarily to discuss their 
common problems. Not many years ago 
their chief interest was improvement of 
breed, transportation, production, dis- 
eases, and related topics, but today this 
association is vitally concerned with a 
most grave problem that does not stem 
from drought, blizzard, or hazard of na- 
ture. This problem can le stated very 
simply—it is big government in Wash- 
ington—government unlimited. 

The members of this association have 
learned to effectively work out the prob- 
lems of nature, now their chief con- 
cern ‘is how to cope with the force of 
government that has become unlimited. 
Government is a man-made force. It is 
necessary; it is the foundation of an 
organized society. The danger that 
these men see is that unlimited govern- 
ment in Washington as now practiced 
can enslave and destroy the very ideals 
for which government was organized. 

The members of this association live 
close to nature on their farms and 
ranches, and they are not unmindful of 
the fact that what happens in Tehran, 
Paris, London, or Moscow affects their 
daily lives. What they fear above all 
else is this “force of unlimited govern- 
ment,” because they full well know that 
the unlimited governments of the past 
have always enslaved their own people. 

These men just want to enjoy the 
blessings of free men and women, to live 
their lives as they see fit and develop 
them according to their own ability and 
energy, without inverference from gov- 
ernment unlimited from Washington. 

A resolution passed by the convention 
follows: 

FREEDOM 

We frankly recognize the fact that the 
policies and acts of government, which we 
did heretofore and do now condemn, have 
been legalized ostensibly under the theory 
that, by promoting the economic security 
of the individual, they would abolish want 
and fear. This we assert, is the identical 
false theory on which rests the doctrine of 
communism, a belief which denies the na- 
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ture of man, insults the Creator, desecrates 
our Constitution and violates the Ten Com- 
mandments. It has sapped the spirit and 
strength of every Christian nation that has 
indulged it—including once invincible 
Britain—and is now dismally depleting our 
own national spirit, pride, and power. 

We fully recognize the grim fact that, ad- 
hering to the false doctrine here condemned, 
our country has already strayed so far down 
the easy road to ruin that the way back to 
righteousness will be rough and hard. 

We are quite conscious of the pain that 
will attend the reversal of our present course. 
The transition from an untenable artificial 
economy to the law of supply and demand 
inexorably decreed by nature; from the lavish 
spending of inflated dollars to the enforced 
exercise of public and private thrift in the 
use of an honest currency; from dependence 
on the subsidies of socialism to the self-re- 
liance of enlightened capitalism; this transi- 
tion, we know, will inflict upon each one of 
us heavy hardship and stern sacrifice. 

But, upholding the old Constitution and 
honoring the founders of the Republic, we 
demand its restoration and, with the help 
of the eternal, pledge to that accomplish- 
ment, as did they, our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. 

Whereas the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion in convention at Topeka 2 years ago 
passed a resolution entitled “Holding to 
Freedom”; and 

Whereas the policies of government there- 
in condemned have continued unabated: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we now repeat and reaffirm 
our denunciation of those policies with 
renewed vigor and with determination 
strengthened by the added evidence of their 
evil that time has afforded; and be it further 

Resolved, That we summon all patriots 
and honest advocates of human freedom to 
unite and act with firm purpose to recover 
the natural rights and freedom of which 
government has deprived them; to this end, 
be it further 

Resolved, That we will support for elective 
Office, in both Federal and State govern- 
ments, only those candidates who, by word 
and deed, honestly demonstrate their pur- 
pose to reverse the current trend toward 
socialism and to restore the Republic; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to every Representative and Senator 
of the Congress now convened in Washing- 
ton, to the President, and to every candidate 
who either actively or passively seeks nom- 
ination at the approaching party conven- 
tions in Chicago. 





Mr. Morris Gets Angry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian Daily Telegram of 
March 17, 1952: 


Mr. Morris Gets ANGRY 


“Down here in Washington in the last 
8 years you have created an atmosphere so 
vile that people have lost confidence in their 
Government.” 

The speaker of these cutting words was 
Newbold Morris, the New York lawyer, ap- 
— by the President to lead a sweeping 

vestigation of corruption in government, 





Was he speaking to bribe takers, to in- 
fluence peddlers, to men who have misrep- 
resented their intentions so as to make a 
quick and handsome profit in the resale of 
government surplus properties? No. 

Was he speaking to men within the Gov- 
ernment against whom the revelations by 
congressional inquiry committees prompted 
President Truman to order a house cleaning 
to the end that public confidence would be 
restored? Not at all. 

Mr. Morris was speaking to Senators mak- 
ing an investigation. This Senate commit- 
tee was asking about some peculiar ship 
deals. They were asking him because he 
was attorney for a firm that acquired some 
tankers from the old United States Maritime 
Commission and later sold them at enough 
profit to pay his law firm a $158,000 fee. The 
questioning made Mr. Morris angry. 

The spectacle he made of himself raises 
questions about his ability to do the inves- 
tigating and housecleaning to which he has 
been assigned. His hot words imply that it 
has been the investigating, not the corrup- 
tion it revealed, which has shattered confi- 
dence in Government. He appears to have 
prejudiced the matter he is supposed to be 
investigating. How much confidence, then, 
is the public supposed to have that his in- 
vestigation will be thorough and sweeping? 





Resolutions Adopted by the United 
Ukrainian Organizations of the Twin 
Cities Protesting Against Russian and 


Communist Imperialisms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINTTESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include resolutions adopted at the mass 
meeting called by the United Ukrainian 
Organizations of the Twin Cities, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Minn., protesting 
against Russian and Communist impe- 
rialisms. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


We, the Americans of Ukrainian descent 
and the recently arrived Ukrainian immi- 
grants, residing in the Twin Cities area, as- 
sembled on January 27, 1952, in the Min- 
neapolis auditorium for a manifestation 
against the Russian and Communist impe- 
rialisms, solemnly resolved: 

1. To express our gratitude to the Ameri- 
can people and the Government of the 
United States of America for granting an 
asylum to the thousands of political refugees 
from Ukraine, now enslaved by Russian and 
Communist imperialisms, enabling them to 
live in freedom and peace in America, the 
freedoms of which they have been deprived 
in the Russian prison of nationalities—the 
U.S.S.R. 

2. We welcome the initiative of the Ameri- 
can Government in putting a stop to the 
further expansion of the Russian Empire and 
are pledging our whole-hearted support to 
this effort. 

3. We support the wise and just pro- 
nouncement of the Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, that the present policy of the Soviet 
Government is a continuation of the process 
of encroachment and aggression by which 
Russia has grown in the last 500 years from 
the Duchy of Muscovy to a vast empire, must 
be stopped. Ukraine was one of the first 
victims of this Russian expansion in, the 
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13th and 17th centuries, and again in the 
twenties of this century, when the Ukrainian 
National Republic was overrun by the new 
Russian imperialists—the Communists. 

4. History has shown that all of the com- 
promises with Communist Russia were only 
the breathing spells for the next aggression 
by her, accumulating resources and awaiting 
the proper time to strike. The proponents 
of the communistic doctrines have never 
abandoned the idea of spreading commu- 
nism throughout the entire world for con- 
quest of the world by the Communist ide- 
ology. Therefore we caution the American 
Government against any compromise with 
Russia, because only the unconditional sur- 
render of the Kremlin will free the world 
from the Bolshevist imperialism and Stalin 
type of fascism just as eastern democracies 
freed Furope of Hitleriar fascism. 

5. We are alarmed by the signs of this type 
of compromise with Moscow, which are ap- 
parent in the pronouncements by some gov- 
ernmental public institutions and publica- 
tions of various American writers advocating 
the liberation of the Soviet satellite nations, 
which are outside of the 1939 boundaries of 
the Soviet Union, but professing their en- 
tire indifference to the fate of the enslaved 
nations within the boundaries of the 
U. S. S. R. This attitude will never bring 
peace in the world and Europe cannot be free 
with the enslavement of the non-Russian 
peoples in the Russian Empire. 

6. We call attention to the fact that over 
110,000,000 of non-Russians, including about 
45,000,000 of Ukrainians, are still under So- 
viet oppression. These nationalities are 
fighting for their national liberation from 
both the Soviet prison and the Russian im- 
perialism. They are cerjainly against the 
forced federation of the peoples of Russia, 
which some of the old Russian émigrés, the 
apostles of Russian imperialism, are plan- 
ning with the financial and moral help of 
private American organizations and misled 
American public. The enslaved peoples in 
the Russian prison of nationalities will not 
be satisfied by the mere change of rulers and 
slogans of the same Russian Empire from the 
U. S. S. R. to Federation of the Peoples of 
Russia. 

7. We proclaim that such plans do not 
correspond to the present trends in world 
history, and such plans cannot turn the 
wheels of history backward. At the time 
when the most backward regions, not only 
in Europe but in Asia and Africa, which are 
without developed industries and with low 
literacy are gaining their national independ- 
ence, the efforts to keep Ukraine in the Mus- 
covite prison will never succeed and they are 
unjust and utterly undemocratic. Ukraine 
with its 45,000,000 inhabitants, with its own 
thousand-year-old history, distinct language, 
distinct culture, and national traditions, as 
well as highly developed industry and agri- 
culture, with great deposits of natural re- 
sources, is being denied its national free- 
dom. It is now being kept in submission by 
Russia only with the help of a million strong 
Soviet army and secret police, using terror 
and unbelievable, in the present age, oppres- 
sion and persecution which has resulted in 
the liquidation of over 10,000,000 Ukrainians 
during the 30 years of Soviet occupation, only 
for the reason that the Ukrainian nationally 
conscious people struggle for’ their national 
freedom and independence from Communist 
and Russian imperialisms. This resistance 
to the Russian and Communist imperialism 
is the strongest force in the Soviet Union and 
cognizance should be taken of the fact by 
the American Government and the Western 
World. 

8. We protest against the Russian Com- 
munist persecutions resulting in genocide in 
Ukraine, and proclaim that the Ukrainian 
people will never relent in the valiant strug- 
gle for their liberty and will resist any en- 
croachment on their national sovereignty. 


We call attention of those American organ- 
izations and individuals who still support 
various Russian political groups for the im- 
perialistic policies of the Russian empires, 
trying to save the indivisible Russia, with 
their misled ideas that Russia is an homo- 
genous country. This misled opinion is pro- 
duced by skillful Russian propaganda which 
presents all the events in Eastern Europe 
from the Russian imperialistic point of view. 
We appeal to freedom-loving Americans to 
learn the truth as it exists in the Soviet 
Union and not to become victims of Russian 
political misrepresentations for future Feder- 
ation of the Peoples of Russia, which in 
reality is a continuation of Russian im- 
perialism. 

9. The Ukrainians, in their native land, 
are now deprived of the possibility of a free 
expression of their will. However, the con- 
tinuous underground resistance and mil- 
lions of victims of oppression demonstrate 
vividly to the entire world the true will of 
the Ukrainians to their freedom. Hundreds 
of thousands of Ukrainian refugees here in 
America and all over the world, most of them 
just recently left Ukraine, can voice the true 
will of the Ukrainian people, better than the 
official Soviet mouthpiece, or the defunct old 
Russian political emigres, be they white, red, 
pink, or any other color. The unanimous 
desire of the Ukrainians abroad, in the free 
democratic Western World, is to see Ukraine 
free from the oppressors and exploiters, past, 
present, and future, should be seriously taken 
into consideration by the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world, for they voice the 
opinion of the entire Ukrainian Nation 

10. We protest against the political de- 
ceit created by the authors of the project 
of the future Federation of the Peoples of 
Russia, who plan to grant the independence 
of the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet 
Union only after a general plebiscite. The 
question of independence of any nation is 
decided, not by the conqueror, but by the 
native population of the occupied country. 
Ukraine and the Ukrainian people have al- 
ready shown their desire for freedom and 
independence, not only by votes and proc- 
lamation of their independence on January 
22, 1918, and again by the union of all eth- 
nographic territories into a free and inde- 
pendent Ukraine on January 22, 1919, but 
also through the heroic defense of their land 
and freedom, by the army of the Ukrainian 
National Republic against both the Red and 
the White Russians. The Ukrainians re- 
sisted the Muscovite communism during the 
past 34 years of the struggle for freedom 
and against communism in the Soviet Union 
almost alone, without any help from abroad. 

11. We suggest to those who are, at all 
costs, inclined to preserve the indivisibility 
of the Russian Empire by the formation of 
the so-called Federation of the Peoples of 
Russia that they should not let themselves 
be swayed by the Russian propaganda, in- 
stead they should open their minds to the 
voice of the Ukrainian people in Ukraine and 
those who are now living in the free world, 
beyond the boundaries of the Soviet Union. 
Hundreds of thousands of Ukrainians are 
living outside of the iron curtain in the 
countries where they can freely express 
themselves and unequivocably manifest 
their desire for the complete independence 
of Ukraine. They now do this through their 
press, radio, and at such meetings as the 
present one. We emphasize that the vast 
majority of those Ukrainians who, until a 
short time ago, were living in the Soviet 
Union and now find themselves living in the 
free world where there is freedom of expres- 
sion, are truly expressing the will of the en- 
tire Ukrainian nation and its national aspira- 
tions to be free from Russian domination. 
These resolutions are such a plebiscite in ree 
gard to the future of the Ukrainian nation, 
and we call attention of American govern- 
mental agencies and the American people to 
the fact. 
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12. We emphatically stress that neither 
the present Ukrainian Soviet Government in 
Kiev, nor its representatives in United Na- 
tions Organization, as well as various organi- 
zations such the notorious Committee 
for the Liberation of Peoples of Russia are 
true representatives of the will of the 
Ukrainian people. The only true repre- 
sentative of the will of the people is the Gov- 
ernment of the Ukrainian National Repub- 
lic, now in exile and is known as the 
Ukrainian National Council (Ukrainian Na- 
tional Rada), which carries its function un- 
til a new Ukrainian Government will be 
elected by the free vote of the Ukrainians 
in an independent Ukraine. 

13. We call the attention of the American 
People that the Ukrainians, from their own 
experience know that the Russian imperial- 
ism in its communistic form brings a to- 
talitarian terroristic government with the 
destruction of all signs of freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of press and assembly, with 
denial of all essential human rights. The 
communistic regime brings physical extermi- 
nation of the opposition to every country 
which succumbs to the Communist rule. 
The Russian imperialism transformed the 
people into serfs of the state, it enslaved the 
workers, tying them to the factories where 
they are grossly underpaid, mistreated, and 
exploited; it changes the labor unions into 
the tools of oppression of workers by the 
state. 

14. We call the attention of the free world 
to the fact that the non-Russian peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. are striving for liberation 
from the Muscovite political, national, and 
social slavery which is much worse than it 
was prior to 1917. In the present conflict 
between the free west and the Soviet regime, 
America should use appropriate methods 
for combating communistic propaganda. 
The nations of the free world should pro- 
claim that they understand the plight of 
the oppressed nationalities, and that they 
support their struggle for liberation, and aid 
them in their resistance against Communist 
imperialism. Then the oppressed people in 
the Soviet Union, over 110,000,000 strong, will 
be the potential allies of America and will 
use their efforts and arms against Moscow. 
Such nations as Ukraine, Byelorussia, Geor- 
gia, Armenia, Turkestan, and others, will ac- 
tively help to fight not only for their own 
freedom, but also for the freedom of the 
world. However, they must be assured that 
after the Red Russian Empire, they will not 
be forced into a new prison of nationalities 
under a different name and management of 
the same Russian Empire. After losing 
Ukraine with its coal, iron, grain, sugar, and 
minerals, after losing Georgia with its man- 
ganese, Azerbaijan with its oil, Uzbekistan 
and Kazakhstan with their cotton, Russia 
will be stripped of material base for her im- 
perialism and will not threaten America and 
the free world. 

K. SMowsky, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 
GEORGE PUNDYK, 
Secretary. 
A. A. GRANOVSKY, 
Chairman of the Resolution Committee. 





Radio Address by James R. Beverley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a radio address by James R. 
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Beverley, former Governor of Puerto 
Rico, appointed by President Hoover in 
1932. Mr. Beverley was born in Texas 
but has lived in Puerto Rico for the last 
22 years. 

The address follows: 

Fellow citizens of the radio audience I 
am speaking tonight primarily to those of 
us whose first language is English but really 
to Americans everywhere. I want to review 
with you tonight some of the provisions of 
the Constitution of Puerto Rico and to urge 
your full support of that constitution at 
the polls on March 3. I also wish to men- 
tion very briefly what this step means in 
national and international relations. I say 
at the beginning, that in my judgment the 
Constitution of Puerto Rico deserves our 
wholehearted support and we should work 
for its approval by our people. 

I belong to the Statehood Party. As an 
advocate of statehood for Puerto Rico, I have 
come firmly to the conclusion that the enact- 
ment of our own constitution with the ap- 
proval of Congress does not in any way offer 
any impediment to our admission as a 
Federal State of the United States with all 
the dignity and responsibility which that 
status entails. 

But I must emphasize also that the present 
Constitution of Puerto Rico to be voted next 
Monday represents in itself a real and states- 
man-like advance in national and interna- 
tional affairs, a new departure in our national 
pattern, and especially it is our exhibit No. 1 
to the world in general and to Latin-America 
in particular of the fact that the United 
States is not imperialistic, and has no de- 
signs on Latin-American territory nor the 
slightest desire to control the internal affairs 
of smaller countries. In all history we can- 
not find another example where a great 
nation such as ours has acted with such a 
sense of justice and democracy. Neither in 
all history can we find an example where a 
people has progressed as rapidly and as fun- 
damentally as the people of Puerto Rico have 
progressed. Perhaps there is something after 
all in the idea that the very air of freedom 
does something basic to people. 

We are privileged to take part at this mo- 
ment in history in a great and a funda- 
mental step whereby our island, already a 
part of the Nation, is now affirming our 
greater freedom within a still stronger at- 
tachment to our Nation. It is a privilege 
to be a citizen of Puerto Rico, U.S.A, It is 
@ privilege and a right and a duty to affirm 
through our votes next Monday our solemn 
and considered intention to remain within 
that indissoluble Union. 

I trust that every person who is listening 
to me has read this constitution of which 
we are talking. If not, you should do so. 
It was published and circulated widely in 
both languages. I say without exaggeration 
that it is a noble document, conceived in 
the spirit of individual liberty and Justice 
and enacted with the solemnity and dignity 
that befits a great work. It starts in true 
American fashion in the preamble by placing 
our trust in Almighty God. The preamble 
then states among other things our under- 
standing that a democratic system of gov- 
ernment is one in which the will of the 
people is the force of public power, where 
the political order is subordinated to the 
rights of man and where the free participa- 
tion of the citizen in collective decisions is 
assured. It affirms that one of the deter- 
mining factors of our life is our citizenship 
in the United States. The Constitution then 
proceeds to implement these declarations in 
nine articles. Are these things important to 
you? Ask the Germans who lived under 
Hitler. Ask the people who have lived under 
the Soviet. 

The enunciation of great principles and of 
the rights of the individual as set out in 
the bill of rights of the constitution are 
not alone sufficient. Practical working ma- 
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chinery must be set up by which these rights 
and principles are assured against encroach- 
ment by any person, no matter how high his 
position no matter how popular or powerful 
he may be. The method, the mechanics by 
which freedom is assured, is the keystone of 
every constitution. The rights of freemen 
must be enforceable not only against other 
individuals, but against the very government 
itself. 

We in Puerto Rico are Americans, and as 
Americans we know by tradition and prac- 
tice that the keystone to the arch of free- 
dom lies in the separation of powers in the 
governmental structure, and especially in the 
independence of the judicial power. The 
separation of powers, the checks and bal- 
ances between those separate powers as first 
enacted in the Constitution of the United 
States in 1787 constituted the greatest ad- 
vance in all history in the art of govern- 
ment. This principle is most carefully taken 
care of in our new constitution, to an extent 
greater than in any State constitution which 
I have been privileged to read. The utmost 
care is taken against interference by the ex- 
ecutive or by the legislative power in the 
affairs of the courts. The judges of the 
supreme court are appointed for life and 
can be removed only by impeachment by the 
house of representatives and trial before the 
senate. At such impeachment proceedings 
three-fourths of the whole number of sena- 
tors must concur in the guilt of the person 
impeached before he can be removed. Judges 
of inferior courts can only be removed by the 
supreme court. No judge of any court can 
be legislated out of office, a most salutary 
provision. No judge of any court may make 
any contribution to any political party or or- 
ganization nor participate in any way in any 
political campaign. No greater protection 
could be given to the judicial power; and 
their independence, to my mind, is far 
greater under this constitution that it has 
ever been before in our history. Quite evi- 
dently the constituent assembly has given 
most serious consideration*to this key prin- 
ciple and has thrown every safeguard around 
the judicial power which it is possible to 
provide. 

In every governmental set-up the tendency 
has been to look with more jealousy on the 
powers of the executive than-on those of any 
other branch. Under this constitution the 
Governor is, of course, elected, and he is given 
all of the usual and necessary powers of a 
chief executive, but it is to be noted that his 
powers are not as wide under this constitu- 
tion as they are under our present organic 
act. For example, the Governor may pro- 
claim martial law in certain cases of urgent 
necessity, but the legislature must forthwith 
meet on its own initiative and may ratify or 
revoke such proclamation. The Governor is 
given no power to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus. Only the legislature can do 
this, and then only when the public safety 
requires it, in case of rebellion, insurrection, 
or invasion. 

In short, the constitution is exceedingly 
particular to provide a real separation of 
powers and to implement such separation. 
No greater care or thought could be given to 
this important matter. This constitution 
is, in truth, a model one. 

In connection with the legislative power an 
ingenious but practical method has been 
worked out for the protection of minority 
political parties. Under section 7 of article 
III if a single political party or ticket elects 
more than two-thirds of the members of 
either house the membership of the house 
or senate, as the case may be, is automati- 
cally increased, and the leading candidates 
of the minority parties are declared elected 
to the additional places. This is a unique 
provision, something in the nature of pro- 
portional representation under certain cir- 
cumstances, and it has the important effect 
of assuring always a minority voice in each 
house of respectable volume and the conse- 


quent check on possible excesses of an over- 
whelming single party. We who today are 
members of a minority party can appreciate 
the importance of these provisions and 
should we become an overwhelming majority 
party our sense of justice and right should 
make us still appreciate them. 

I have not mentioned in detail the provi- 
sions of the bill of rights. It contains all 
the great guaranties contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to which 
we Americans are accustomed in Puerto Rico. 
These are the rights which you and I enjoy as 
citizens of Puerto Rico and of the United 
States, and this constitution is so drafted 
that we will always be able to enforce them. 
The free exercise of religion, free speech, the 
right to due process, the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, strong 
provisions for a free press, and all of the other 
rights are enumerated. Freedom of the press, 
which in the American tradition is over- 
whelmingly important, is particularly guard- 
ed, even against expropriation of buildings 
in which a newspaper is located. Let me 
read you in this connection section 9 of the 
bill of rights. 

“SEc. 9. Private property shall not be taken 
or damaged for public use except upon pay- 
ment of just compensation and in the man- 
ner provided by law. No law shall be enacted 
authorizing condemnation of printing 
presses, machinery, or material devoted to 
publications of any kind. The buildings in 
which these objects are located may be con- 
demned only after a judicial finding of public 
convenience and necessity pursuant to pro- 
cedure that shall be provided by law, and 
may be taken before such a judicial finding 
only when there is placed at the disposition 
of the publication an adequate site in which 
it can be installed and continue to operate 
for a reasonable time.” 

We in Puerto-Rico should be proud of this 
constitution and proud of the men who la- 
bored devotedly to make it the finest piece of 
work since the United States Constitution 
was adopted. We owe them sincere thanks 
for a job well and carefully done, but, fur- 
ther, we owe them and we owe ourselves and 
Puerto Rico the duty of supporting this con- 
stitution. It is a great document, and its 
adoption will be a long step in advance. 

Thank you for your attention. 





Thomas I. Emerson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert the in- 
formation concerning Thomas I. Emer- 
son which was compiled from informa- 
tion from the files of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives under date of February 
28, 1952: 

Public records, files, and publications of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
reveal the following information concerning 
Thomas I. Emerson: 

Prof. Thomas I. Emerson was a signer of 
a brief in behalf of the attorneys who de- 
fended the Communist leaders in the New 
York trial, as shown in the Daily Worker 
fo November 2, 1949 (p. 2). According 
to the Daily Worker of February 1, 1950 
(p. 3), Prof. Thomas Emerson was one of 
&@ group which issued a statement contain- 
ing a defense of the lawyers for the Com- 
munist leaders. According to the Daily 
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Worker of February 23, 1950 (p. 2), Prof. 
Thomas Emerson opposed the prosecution 
of Communists. The Daily Worker of Oc- 
tober 2, 1951 (p. 3), reported that Prof. 
Thomas I. Emerson, of the Yale University 
Law School, would serve as attorney for the 
17 leaders of the Communist Party indicted 
under the Smith Act in New York. The 
same newspaper also reported that “The 
Yale Daily News, oldest college daily news- 
paper in the United States, has given 
a two-gun salute to Prof. Thomas I. Emer- 
son for his devotion to ethics and freedom 
in joining the defense counsel for the 17 
working-class leaders * * *.” (Issue of 
October 2, 1951, p. 3.) 

Thomas I. Emerson, Yale University, was 
one of the signers of a letter defending the 
Jefferson School of Social Science, as shown 
in the Daily Worker of April 26, 1948 (p. 
11), and by a letter of the school dated 
April 7, 1948. Attorney General Tom Clark 
cited the Jefferson School of Social Science 
as an “adjunct of the Communist Party” in 
a letter furnished the Loyalty Review Board 
and released to the press by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, December 
4, 1947. “At the beginning of the present 
year, the old Communist Party Workers 
School and the School for Democracy were 
merged into the Jefferson School of Social 
Science” (Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, Report 1311, March 29, 1944, 

. 150). 

. Thomas I. Emerson was listed as a mem- 
ber of the national committee of the Inter- 
national Juridical Association in the pam- 
phliet, “What is the I. J. A.?” being listed 
among committee members from the District 
of Columbia. The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (p. 149), cited the Inter- 
national Juridical Association as “a Com- 
munist front and an offshoot of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense.” The congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in 
its report on the National Lawyers Guild, 
House Report No. 3123, September 21, 1950 
(p. 12), cited the International Juridical 
Association as an organization which actively 
defended Communists and consistently fol- 
lowed the Communist Party line. 

Thomas I. Emerson, Washington, D. C., 
was listed as a member of the Committee on 
Constitution and judicial review of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild in the News-Letter of 
the organization, dated July 1937 (p. 2). As 
shown in the election campaign letter, dated 
May 18, 1940, he was a candidate for dele- 
gate to the national convention of the guild, 
Washington, D. C., chapter, administration 
slate. Thomas I. Emerson, Connecticut, was 
listed as vice president of the National Law- 
yers Guild on a letterhead, dated May 7, 1948. 
Thomas I. Emerson, Washington, D. C., was 
a member of the convention resolutions com- 
mittee of the National Lawyers Guild, as 
shown in Convention News, May 1941 (p. 
2). The Washington Post of January 23, 
1950, reported that Prof. Thomas I. Emer- 
son, Yale Law School, was a member of the 
committee of the National Lawyers Guild 
which prepared a report to President Truman 
criticizing the FBI (p.4). The Daily Worker 
of May 8, 1950 (p. 9), reported that Pro- 
fessor Emerson, of Yale University, was 
elected president of the National Lawvers 
Guild. The Daily People’s World of April 2, 
1951 (p. 12), reported that Thomas I. Emer- 
son was president of the guild, and joined 
the campaign to free Willie McGee. Dr. Em- 
erson, professor of law at Yale, and national 
president of the Lawyers’ Guild, spoke at the 
conference of the Los Angeles Lawyers Guild 
in behalf of the teachers ousted from the 
University of California. It was reported in 
the Daily Worker of April 10, 1951 (p. 5), 
that Professor Emerson, Yale Law School, 
was a speaker for the National Lawyers Guild. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
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(p. 149), cited the National Lawyers Guild 
as a Communist-front organization. The 
congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report on the National Law- 
yers Guild, House Report No. 3123, September 
21, 1950 (originally released September 17, 
1950), cited the organization as a Communist 
front which “is the foremost legal bulwark of 
the Communist Party, its front organiza- 
tions, and controlled unions,” and which 
“since its inception has never failed to rally 
to the legal defense of the Communist Party 
and individual members thereof, including 
known espionage agents.” 

Thomas I. Emerson was a sponsor of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
(Report, Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, June 16, 1947, p. 14). The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report dated March 29, 1944 (p. 147), cited 
the Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
as a Communist front organization. The 
congressional Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report dated June 12, 1947, 
cited the Southern Conference as a Com- 
munist-front organization “which seeks to 
attract southern liberals on the basis of its 
seeming interest in the problems of the 
South” although its “professed interest in 
southern welfare is simply an expedient for 
larger*aims serving the Soviet Union and its 
subservient Communist Party in the United 
States.” 

The Daily Worker of March 22, 1949 (p. 4), 
reported that Thomas I. Emerson, professor, 
Yale Law School, was a speaker before the 
United Public Workers, Local 20, New York 
City. Prof. Thomas I. Emerson spoke at 
the 15th annual conference of the Teachers 
Union (affiliate of the United Public Workers 
of America), and, on this occasion, was pre- 
sented with the union’s annual award, as 
reported in the Daily Worker of April 9, 1951 
(pp. 2 and 9). 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report issued in 1948 entitled “100 
Things You Should Know About Communism 
and Government” (p. 11), referred to the 
United Public Workers of America in ques- 
tion 61 as follows: 

“61. Getting down to details of what you 
have found, how about communism in Fed- 
eral employee unions? 

“The United Public Workers of America 
(CIO) is deep into Federal service and it is 
Communist-controlled. 

“The UPWA has 15,000 members in the 
highly strategic Panama Canal Zone and the 
United States district attorney there has 
openly declared this situation a public 
danger.” 

The Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report dated June 16, 1947 (p. 11), 
cited the United Public Workers of America 
as a “Communist-controlled” organization. 
The committee, in its report on the Congress 
of American Women, October 23, 1949, re- 
ported that it had found “Communist lead- 
ership strongly entrenched” in the United 
Public Workers of America, and that “its 
local No. 555, of the Teachers Union * * ® 
was originally expelled from the American 
Federation of Labor because of Communist 
leanings * * *” (p. 106). According to 
the “CIO Fact Sheet for the Press,” twelfth 
constitutional convention of the CIO, Chi- 
cago, Ill., November 20-24, 1950, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations expelled 
the United Public Workers of America from 
the CIO on charges of Communist domina- 
tion, effective March 1, 1950. 

Prof. Thomas Emerson, Yale Law School, 
Was a sponsor of a meeting of the Civil 
Rights Congress, as shown in the Daily 
Worker of January 19, 1949 (p. 10). In the 
Daily Worker of June 21, 1949 (p. 2), Thomas 
I. Emerson, Yale law faculty, was named as 
chairman of a panel at a rally held by the 
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Civil Rights Congress in behalf of the Com- 
munist leaders. The Daily Worker of 
June 28, 1949 (p. 9), named Professor Emer- 
son, Yale Law School, as a speaker before the 
Civil Rights Congress. Prof. Thomas I. 
Emerson, Yale Law School, was one of the 
initiating sponsors of the Bill of Rights Con- 
ference of the Civil Rights Congress, accord- 
ing to the “Call to a Bill of Rights Con- 
ference,” New York City, July 16-17, 1949 (p. 
2). Reference to Professor Emerson as a 
sponsor of the Bill of Rights Conference ap- 
peared in the Daily Worker of June 17, 1949 
(p. 5). 

Attorney General Tom Clark cited the 
Civil Rights Congress as subversive and 
Communist in letters furnished the Loyalty 
Review Board, released to the press by the 
United States Civil Service Commission De- 
cember 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 
The Congressional Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report dated Septem- 
ber 2, 1947 (pp. 2 and 19), cited the Civil 
Rights Congress as “dedicated not to the 
broader issues of civil liberties, but specifi- 
cally to the defense of individual Com- 
munists and the Communist Party,” and 
“controlled by individuals who are either 
members of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it.” 

As shown in the conference call and the 
conference program (p. 12), Prof. Thomas I. 
Emerson was a sponsor of the Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World Peace held 
in New York City March 25-27, 1949, under 
auspices of the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions. Thomas L. Emer- 
son was listed as a member-at-large of the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions on an undated letterhead of the 
organization (received January 1949); he 
signed statements issued by the organiza- 
tion, as shown by the Daily Worker of De- 
cember 29, 1948 (p. 2), and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, volume 95, part 7, page 9435. 
He was shown as a member of the board of 
directors of the national council on a letter- 
head of July 28, 1950, and a leaflet entitled 
“Policy and Program Adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention, 1950." He was a spon- 
sor of the conference held by the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions 
October 9-10, 1948, as shown by a leaflet en- 
titled “To Safeguard These Rights,” which 
was published by the bureau on academic 
freedom of the national council. 

The Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report entitled 
“Review of the Scientific and Cultural Con- 
ference for World Peace,” arranged by the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions and held in New York City March 
25, 26, and 27, 1949, House Report No. 1954, 
April 26, 1950 (originally released April 19, 
1949), page 2, cited the National Council as 
a Communist front organization, and the 
Scientific and Cultural Conference as a Com- 
munist front which “was actually a super- 
mobilization of the inveterate wheelhorses 
and supporters of the Communist Party and 
its auxiliary organizations.” 

The Daily Worker of August 19, 1950 (p. 5), 
reported that Professor Emerson was one of 
the signers of a statement against denaturali- 
zation issued by the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Bcrn, an organization 
cited as “one of the oldest auxiliaries of the 
Communist Party in the United States” (Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Report 1311, March 29, 1944, p. 155; also 
cited in report of June 25, 1942, p. 13). 
The American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign-Born was cited as subversive and 
Communist by Attorney General Tom Clark 
in letters furnished the Loyalty Review Board 
and released to the press by the United States 
Civil Service Commission, June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948. 

A statement attached to a press release of 
December 14, 1949 (p. 3), listed Prof. Thomas 
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I. Emerson, Yale Law School, New Haven, 
Conn., as a signer of a Statement Calling for 
International Agreement to Ban Use of 
Atomic Weapons which was issued by the 
Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantic Pact. Identified with Yale Uni- 
versity Law School, he was listed as a spon- 
sor of the Mid-Century Conference for Peace 
on the “Call” to that conference. 

The Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact was cited as an organi- 
zation formed as a result of the Conference 
for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact 
and to further the cause of “Communists in 
the United States” doing “their part in the 
Moscow campaign” (Report 378, April 25, 1951, 
p. 54). In the same report, which was is- 
sued by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, the Mid-Century Conference for 
Peace was cited on page 58, at a meeting held 
in Chicago, May 29 and 30, 1950, by the Com- 
mittee for Peaceful Alternatives to the At- 
lantic Pact and as having been “aimed at 
assembling as many gullible persons as pos- 
sible under Communist direction and turn- 
ing them into a vast sounding board for 
Communist propaganda.” 

Professor Emerson, New Haven, Conn., 
signed a petition to President Truman to 
bar military aid to or alliance with Fascist 
Spain, as shown by a mimeographed peti- 
tion, attached to a letterhead of May 18, 
1951. The petition was sponsored by the 
Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu- 
gee Committee as a Communist front organi- 
zation in report 1311 of March 29, 1944 (p. 
174). It was cited as subversive and Com- 
munist by Attorney General Tom Clark in 
letters furnished the Loyalty Review Board, 
released December 4, 1947 and September 
21, 1948. 

Prof. Thomas I. Emerson was a sponsor 
of the National Committee to Defeat the 
Mundt bill, as shown by the Daily Worker 
of May 31, 1949 (p. 3), a release dated June 
15, 1949 (p. 2), and a pamphlet entitled, 
“Hey, Brother, There’s a Law Against You” 
(p. 2). 

The National Committee to Defeat the 
Mundt Bill was the subject of Report No. 
3248 of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, dated January 2, 1951, in which it 
was cited as “a registered lobbying organ- 
ization which has carried out the objectives 
of the Communist Party in its fight against 
antisubversive legislation.” 

The Daily Worker of March 5, 1951 (p. 4), 
reported that Thomas I. Emerson, Yale Law 
School professor, was one of the signers of 
a letter to President Truman to recognize 
the seating of the People’s Republic of China 
in the United Nations. 

Thomas I. Emerson, representing the Pro- 
gressive Party, testified before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities on April 4, 
1950, on H. R. 7595 and H. R. 3903, bills to 
control subversive activities. 

It is noted that Thomas I. Emerson, Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, New Haven, Conn., 
testified on H. R. 5852, a bill to control 
subversive activities, in hearings before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, May 27-28 (p. 
146) in 1948. 

A statement condemning the President's 
loyalty program which was published in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, 
volume 93, part 13, page A4810, was signed by 
Thomas I. Emerson, Yale Law School. 

Reference to Thomas I. Emerson appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, volume 90, part 
4, page 5814. 

Who's Who in America, 1946-47, volume 
24 (p. 705), reveals that Thomas I. Emerson 
was associate general counsel of OPA, 1941- 
43, and deputy administrator for enforcement 
of OPA, 1943-45. 
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Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
which I made before the Army Civil 
Functions Subcommittee: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful that you have afforded 
me the opportunity to appear before your 
committee in support of the budget item of 
$60,020,000 for the lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries. I am going to be brief as the 
legislative committee of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Flood Control Association has appeared. 
I thank the committee for granting this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the committee 
members have observed my work in my own 
subcommittee and I will state that not a 
member of the Appropriations Committee 
has gone any further than I have in helping 
to reduce nonessential Federal expenditures. 
In many instances in my own subcommittee 
I proposed certain reductions that had a 
direct bearing on programs in my own State 
and district, because I realize how essential 
it was to reduce, and, in many instances, 
eliminate certain budget recommendations. 
I realize the very great importance of keep- 
ing Government costs to a minimum and I 
expect to continue my activity in behalf of 
economy. Certainly I am fully aware of the 
fact that the Appropriations Committee has 
a tremendous responsibility to discharge and 
the committee must, in all cases, reduce the 
budget’s recommendations to the very mini- 
mum. I say, with all the sincerity at my 
command, that you will have my full co- 
operation in reducing the budget’s recom- 
mendations whenever possible and when 
such reductions do not retard economy. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in testifying in behalf of the budget's 
recommendations for the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries I do so in the interest of 
national security and economy. Doubtless it 
has been pointed out to you in the past and 
during the present hearings that the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries is the oldest 
Federal authorized flood-control project in 
America and it is the No. 1 flood-control 
problem of the entire United States. The 
Mississippi Valley is of great importance to 
the national security, in that seven agricul- 
tural States are involved and the seven 
States in the valley produce hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of focd essential 
to the national security and in addition 
hundreds of millions of dollars are paid into 
the Treasury in Federal taxes. 

According to information available, on 
good authority, the worst property damage 
caused by flood in the history of our Nation 
occurred in 1927 when the lower Mississippi 
broke its levees and spread over 20,000 square 
miles, overflowing approximately 12,500,000 
acres of rich farm land. This catastrophe 
Grove over half a million persons from their 
homes. It took a heavy toll of human lives, 
drowned untold thousands of head of live- 
stock and caused property damage approxi- 
meting one-half billion dollars. I refer to 
this particular incident so that you may have 
knowledge as to the seriousness of the prob- 
lems confronting the tens of millions of 
people living in the lower valley. There have 
been similar incidents, but on a smaller scale, 
almost every year since 1927, and the lessen- 
ing of the impact of these incidents has been 
brought about by the continued improve- 


ment on the main stream of the Mississippi 
River and construction on its tributaries. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the inspection tour of the lower Mis- 
sissippi attended by several members of this 
committee served to give you first-hand in- 
formation as to just how mammoth our 
problems are. It was a pleasure to be with 
the committee members on this trip and I 
am sure that a much better understanding 
of the situation resulted from the time spent 
in observing our problems. 

I am thoroughly convinced, and there is 
no evidence or argument to refute my claim, 
that it is sound economy and in the interest 
of the taxpayers to allow the full amount of 
the budget’s recommendation. I am fully 
convinced that each dollar this committee 
reduces the budget’s recommendations could 
very easily cost the taxpayers of America 
several times this amount in the future. 
With your tolerance I should like to elabor- 
ate briefly on this statement. 

In many instances when the corps adver- 
tises for bids on a project, the bidder must 
necessarily add many thousands of dollars 
to cover the cost of moving heavy machinery 
into isolated areas, but on future bids this 
cost is not included, inasmuch as the equip- 
ment is on the site. When contracts are let 
on a continuing basis, they are much lower 
than they would be if the contractor had 
already removed his equipment from the 
site. My interest is in the entire valley be- 
cause this committee will recommend a lump 
sum for the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries. Therefore, if the authorized projects 
in my district and State are to receive Fed- 
eral funds, they will have to come from the 
lump sum appropriated and, incidentally, it 
is left to the wisdom of the president of the 
Mississippi River Commission to designate 
where the appropriated funds can best be 
used 


It is not my purpose to be repetitious or 
repeat what other witnesses have had to 
say before the committee, but to refresh 
your memories only briefly, permit me to 
direct to the attention of the committee that 
the total estimated cost of the authorized 
project known as the lower Mississippi and 
its tributaries is $1,292,748,500, of which 
$769,466,223 has been appropriated to date 
for construction, leaving $523,287,277 re- 
quired to complete the project. In a great 
many instances where work is stopped on 
a@ project much of the previous expenditures 
is lost, and in few instances are expendi- 
tures economical unless a started project is 
continued to completion. 

I am sure the committee recognizes that 
the thousands of miles of levee bordering 
on the States of Kentucky, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, must be maintained and the 
tributary projects must be completed at 
the quickest possible date; otherwise, at 
some future date, the already staggering au- 
thorization. will have to be increased and 
followed with an additional appropriation. 

I have appeared before this committee on 
many occasions to testify in support of suffi- 
cient funds for the lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries and not one time have I exag- 
gerated the seriousness of the problem. If 
I had the words at my command and force 
to place before you and impress on your 
minds the conditions as they actually exist 
in the lower valley, then, in all probability 
and in favor of economy, this committee 
would recommend an amount even in excess 
of the budget’s recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, there is information obtain- 
able from authoritative sources that for 
every dollar invested in flood-control im- 
provements, the value of America is en- 
hanced by $2.15. If these figures are ac- 
curate—and I believe they are—then Fed- 
eral funds invested in flood-control con- 
struction are a good investment and should 
be considered on the basis of @ nonessen- 
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tial and nonprofitable expenditure. And 
may I add at this point that the valley is so 
located geographically that 41 percent of all 
the rainwater that falls in America, or I 
might say most of the rainfall east of the 
Continental Divide, must necessarily flow 
through the valley to reach the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. So, obviously, our problems are not of 
a local nature. 

I should like to state again that my ap- 
proach is an unselfish one and in the interest 
of the entire valley, and I might add in the 
interest of economy. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there are many authorized projects 
in my own district, I have not asked the 
budget or the committee or the Congress to 
appropriate any Federal funds to start these 
new projects, and I shall not until the pres- 
ent projects under construction in the val- 
ley have been brought nearer to completion 
and until such time as a Federal surplus, 
rather than a deficit, exists. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as stated before this committee last 
year, I have profound faith in every mem- 
ber of this committee and I believe, with all 
the sincerity at my command, if you have 
been afforded the opportunity of checking 
well into the statements and evidence sub- 
mitted to the committee in behalf of the 
budget’s recommendation for the lower Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, that in your wis- 
dom, you will, and in the favor of economy 
and humanity, allow the amount recom- 
mended by the budget which is the very 
minimum by which this mammoth and im- 
portant project can be continued in an 
orderly manner and on a fairly economical 
basis. I should state “fairly economical” be- 
cause with the reduced amount, the project 
will have to be continued on a retarded basis. 

Therefore, I shall conclude my remarks by 
asking you to weigh well all the facts pre- 
sented and allow the full amount that the 
budget has recommended. 





The Victory Behind the Stalemate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial from The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, which I include herewith, is so 
thoughtful and so sound that I urge 
every Member to read it with care: 

Te Victory BEHIND THE STALEMATE 


Day after day che state of seesaw stale- 
mate continues in Korea. The war that is 
not a war waits uneasily on the truce that 
looks like a different sort of war. The news 
veers between hope and pessimism. Public 
opinion veers between apathy and indigna- 
tion. 

Perhaps never has a more important ac- 
tion received less adequate explanation. In 
general bewilderment, people tend to say, 
“Something drastic must be done!” But 
what? Especially must the question be asked 
of politicians who criticize both the war and 
the truce-making, for criticism which does 
not suggest alternatives is worse than use- 
less. 

Would these critics be willing to say that 
the United Nations never should have un- 
‘ertaken to stop the initial aggression in 
Korea? Then they must consider the shat- 
tering blow that aggression would have dealt 
to the stability of the Far East and the 
morale of the free world. 

Would they say that the United States 
never should have agreed to negotiate for a 
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truce? Then they must consider the heavy 
American casualties that would have been the 
cost of a continued and uncertain push to- 
ward the Yalu River. 

Would they drop negotiations now and 
have the U. N. forces withdraw from Korea? 
This would be to reward aggression after 
already having paid a tragic price to repel it. 

Would they force the issue by threatening 
to carry the war into China? 

Here is the alternative most attractive 
to many Americans who believe that by 
bombing, blockade, and possibly American- 
mounted Nationalist forays on the Chinese 
mainland Peking could be quickly brought 
to its knees. This newspaper has examined 
these proposals in some detail and has 
set forth the reasons why the best military 
opinion considers such a hope dangerously 
unrealistic. Unless Americans are prepared 
to be drawn by this sort of action into a far 
greater war, demanding far greater casualties 
than in Korea, they had better reexamine 
carefully all such proposals for a cheap 
victory. 

But suppose the truce-making is alla bluff, 
used by the Reds to build up their power 
in North Korea? Then Americans need to 
be reminded that during 9 months of negoti- 
ations U. N. power has also been built up in 
South Korea, while the Chinese have been 
effectively prevented by the military stale- 
mate from using their power elsewhere in 
Asia. 

Is it the very fact of stalemate which is so 
peculiarly galling to a United States un- 
used to thinking except in terms of total 
victory? Then perhaps the greatest lesson 
to be learned from the present situation 
is that Americans cannot expect to have it 
all their way in Asia any more than the 
Chinese can be allowed to have it all their 
way. 

Yet behind this is a greater fact—and a 
greater victory. Aggression has been suc- 
cessfully resisted by a force which comes 
closer than ever before in history to being 
an international police force operating un- 
der world law. The cooperation is far from 
complete; the results are far from perfect; 
the law is far from established. But some- 
thing new 1s under way: a holding opera- 
tion against expansion by force has been 
sanctioned by the organized conscience of 
the world. 





Why Congressional TV? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Evening Outlook of March 14, 


1952: 
Wuy CONGRESSIONAL TV? 


No more hard-hitting stand against Speak- 
er Sam RayYsuRN’s arbitrary ban on con- 
gressional television has been made than 
that of Representative Donatp L. JACKSON 
of the Bay district. In a speech notably 
free of partisan feeling, he demolishes the 
arguments favoring TV censorship one by 
one. It has been claimed, he said, that 
television would inject into committee hear- 
ings an atmosphere of the “Roman holiday”; 
that it would infringe constitutional rights 
of witnesses; that the rules of the House do 
not specifically authorize television, and 
hence it is banned. 
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But, answers Representative Jackson, tele- 
vision has been used in hearings without in- 
truding on the dignity or work of the com- 
mittee. As for the fear that Congressmen 
will make fools of themselves before the 
cameras, TV will have no more and no less 
trouble with fools than does any other me- 
dium of information. The thought tha 
television might invade the constitution 
rights of witnesses is already taken care « 
in the policy of the Un-American Activities 
Committee to call off TV if a witness request 
it; yet if hearings are open to the public, 
press, radio, and newsreel cameras, are the 
rights of witnesses invaded any more by TV? 

As for the lack of specific authority in the 
House rules, this argument raises doubts on 
the further use of Congressional telephones, 
electric lights, and elevators. If affirmative 
approval were needed, DONALD JACKSON points 
out, “we should still be communicating with 
the Senate by smoke signals or messenger.” 

“The most cogent argument in favor of 
Congressional television,” he declares, “is 
that the people of this country want it.” 
When Speaker Raysurn banned the TV pro- 
graming of the Communist investigation 
in Detroit, the protest from the prospective 
audience was overwhelming. Television of- 
fers an opportunity to bring the doings of 
Congress to the eyes and ears of the people 
it represents. If Congressional hearings are 
open to the public, then limiting the audi- 
ence to those who can elbow their way into 
a seat in the committee room is manifestly 
unfair when a universal medium is available. 

More than this, TV offers a much-needed 
means of sharpening the political interest 
and awareness of the American public. By 
now the Nation of 150,000,000 people, repre- 
sented by 96 Senators and 435 Representa- 
tives, is so far removed from the lawmaking 
process, that representative government is 
sometimes strained to the limit. TV brings 
that process to the acute attention of Ameri- 
can citizens, and their increased interest 
heightens their influence on the legislators. 

This was dramatically demonstrated by the 
Los Angeles hearings of the Un-American 
Activities Committee, in which people saw 
Communists for the first time, realized their 
Soviet allegiance and became indignantly 
aware of the danger to American institutions. 
As Congressman JACKSON puts it, “The busi- 
ness of Congress is public business.” Tele- 
vision or any other device which helps to 
carry out this principle deserves earliest 
possible adoption. 


@QA ree ct 





Eisenhower’s Mission if Nominated 
and Elected 


EXTENSION OF REMARE 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well known that my personal choice as a 
candidate for the Repubiican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency is Gov. Earl 
Warren. He has the civil administrative 
ability and experience as well as the 
broad concept of today’s pro2lems that 
would enable him to lead the world to 
enduring peace, should he be elected as 
President. 

Mr. Lippmann is one of the most 
scholarly and penetrating commentators 
on current and international problems. 
He wrote a piece several days ago about 
the significance of the New Hampshire 
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primary election and Eisenhower's role 
as a Presidential candidate and as a 
President, should he be nominated and 
elected, that impressed me. Conse- 
quently I obtained leave to place it in 
the Recorp so that those who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD may read it. 
This is the article: 


Had the outcome in New Hampshire been 
indecisive—as almost everyone supposed it 
would be—the question of General Eisen- 
hower’s personal obligations as Supreme 
Commander and as Presidential candidate 
would have been a complicated one to answer. 
For while it would still have been his duty 
to ask for relief—once he had even a single 
legally elected delegate pledged to him after 
a@ campaign which he had authorized—it 
would certainly have looked as if he were 
hurrying home to save a failing cause. 

The landslide among the Republican vot- 
ers in New Hampshire has done away with 
the confusion caused by General Eisenhow- 
er’'s mistake in saying he would never ask for 
relief and by President Truran’s quick re- 
tort that he would never take the initiative 
in relieving him. That knot has been untied. 
General Eisenhower is now unequivocally 
and avowedly a candidate for the nomina- 
tion. There is no doubt, therefore, that he 
must ask to be retired from active duty. 
There is also no doubt now that the President 
is bound to grant the request. As Com- 
mander in Chief he could not permit, far 
less could he compel, a candidate for high 
office to continue to hold a high military 
command. 

It is now as much the President’s duty to 
relieve General Eisenho-ver as it is the Gen- 
eral’s duty to ask for relief. The President 
and the Supreme Commander have a com- 
mon obligation to cooperate in arranging the 
relief in such a way as to promote the best 
interests of NATO. 

What then? Suppose that the relief is 
arranged in the course of the next few 
weeks? Does that mean that Eisenhower 
can then come home, buy a 10-gallon hat, 
and go roaring around the country attacking 
Tart, denouncing this, promising that? Not 
in the least. He will still be bound by the 
spirit of the code in which he has been dis- 
ciplined and by which he has lived. He can 
not do anything which is meant to divide 
his party or the Nation. 

His mission in American politics is to re- 
unite the American people, to heal their 
divisions, to assuage the bitterness of regions 
of interests of classes, and of sects. That is 
the only kind of mission which can justify 
the elevation of a professional soldier to the 
Presidency. A general who, entering politics, 
incites the passions of the people, embitters 
them against one another, is an adventurer, 
and—as history shows—a military adven- 
turer is a mortal peril to free institutions. 

The popular strength of Eisenhower grows 
from the conviction that the disunion and 
distrust in American politics are becoming 
insufferable, and that the very life of the 
Republic is in jeopardy because of them. It 
is impossible—and events are showing it to 
be impossible—for this country to defend its 
vital interests and to meet its huge respon- 
sibilities in the face of the mounting parti- 
san and factional warfare. That warfare 
stops at nothing, at no principle of justice, 
at mo measure of the true public need, at 
nothing in its ruthless, blatant, cruel, dis- 
honest and destructive fury. We cannot 
carry the burden, of protecting and leading 
the free nations of the world if every policy 
and every measure we have to take must be 
dragged through the stinking mess of shyster 
politics. 

Our people are better than the shysters 
who humiliate us and dishonor us, and our 
people are entitled to something a lot better 
than what they are getting. After New 
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Hampshire it begins to look as if they were 
determined to get something better. 

That is what the Eisenhower movement is 
about. It is not about whether the gen- 
eral, having sat up late 10 nights in a row 
to study it, agrees with section 132 of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, particularly with the sec- 
ond semicoln in the third sentence. Nor is 
it, as Senator Tdrr tried to persuade the 
voters in New Hampshire, about what Gen- 
eral Eisenhower thinks in 1952—now that 
Senator Tarr and everyone else has had the 
benefit of hindsight—it would have been 
wiser to have done at Tehran 9 years ago 
and at Yalta and Potsdam 7 years ago. 

Nor is it about whether Eisenhower stands 
at this moment, having had no time to con- 
sult those who are best informed about it, 
on the Tart side or on the Truman side of 
all the many issues that Truman and Tart 
combined have managed to snarl up so that 
they are insoluble and _ irreconcilable. 
Rather it is about raising the standard of 
public life to a level where these conflicts 
will cease to be irreconcilable, where genu- 
ine problems are not manhandled and blown 
up into false issues by politicians picking 
quarrels with one another—picking quarrels 
being the easiest and cheapest way to play 
the political game. 





Spend for War or Build for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excerpts taken 
from a speech delivered by the Honorable 
Lynn Thompson, who was a member of 
the Minneapolis School Board for about 
30 years and a speaker on many Nation- 
al and State programs and spoke at the 
Saturday Luncheon Club on February 2, 
at 12:30 noon, 20 South Seventh Street, 
to a large gathering. 

His presentation was The Slow Road 
to Peace. 

Mr. Thompson, in making a survey 
during the past year, traveled in more 
than 18 States, questioning people from 
Canada, Mexico, England, Sweden, and 
the United States. He visited at least 
seven State universities and many other 
institutions of learning, speaking to 
heads of colleges, junior and senior high 
schools, editors of daily papers and tab- 
loids, mayors, judges, sheriffs, doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, engineers, ministers, 
priests, laborers, housewives, students, 
and soldiers who were coming from or 
going to Korea. In all he contacted over 
1,500 people from over 400 vocations, 
asking the question “What is the war in 
Korea about?” 

As a result of these experiences, Bruce 
Barton said to him: “I am interested in 
your survey,-and can I use it in one of 
my columns?” 

Another well-known commentator 
said: “Did you find anyone who did 
know, and can I use it?” 

Another said, “We are working on 
your survey for the purposes of TV and 
radio.” 

With the proposed UMT program, the 
cost has been estimated at around $70,- 





000,000,000 for 1952 in our total plans for 
military preparedness. 

Here is what a civilized nation could 
do with this amount of money, we will 
say, if it were to be spent in the United 
States for our own people and economy: 

We could build 10 transcontinental 
modern 4-lane roads, East to West, at 
a cost of $200,000 per mile for $6,000,- 
000,000. 

Likewise, we could build 10 such 4-lane 
highways, North and South, for $5,000- 
000,000. 

One thousand modern hospitals at a 
cost of $3,000,000,000. 

Education: We now spend $6,000,000,- 
000. Increase it to $9,000,000,000. 

For general medical research develop- 
ment, $500,000,000. 

For hospital upkeep and the mainte- 
nance, $2,00C 000,000. 

For water conservation purposes, 
$2,000,000,000. , 

For forest conservation purposes, 
$1,000,000,050. 

For specialty work in TB and polio 
hospitals and research, $1,000,000,000. 

For specialty work with arthritis and 
other forms of rheumatism and respira- 
tory cures. $300,000,000. 

Restoration of sight, hearing, and 
speech, another $300,000,000. 

Slum clearance, 400,000 new homes at 
$8,000 each, $3,000,200,000—three billion 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

Deep sea and waterways, $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Hospitals for care of crippled children, 
900,000,000. 

And last but not least, pensions for 
5,000,000 old folks who are over 60 years 
of age at $250 per month, which must 
be spent during the fiscal year, $13,000,- 
000,000. 

The administrative costs for the above 
pension plan, $300,000,000. 

The total cost for the above program, 
therefore, comes to a total of $50,000,- 
000,000, leaving a balance of $20,000,000,- 
000 for such emergencies as we may be 
confronted with, or enough to run the 
State governments of at least two-thirds 
of all the States, or we could spend it 
to teach the world, brotherhood instead 
of hate. 

Health is the greatest human asset. 

Worry, the greatest disease. 

War, the greatest destroyer. 





Great TV Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Oregon Daily 
Journal of February 27, 1952: 

Great TV DesaTe 

Lively debate has resulted from the ban 
laid by Speaker Raysurn on broadcasts or 
telecasts of House committee sessions. In- 
cluded in the ban is the filming of hearings 
for subsequent telecasting. 
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Raysurn explained his order by saying 
that House rules at present do not permit 
TV or radio programs and that, if the House 
wants to approve them, it will have to vote 
a change in rules. 

At first blush, one wonders whether this 
ban may reflect White House and adminis- 
tration displeasure at the TV programs 
which propelled Senator Keravuver into the 
Democratic race after his Senate crime pro- 
grams were televised before uncounted mil- 
lions. KeErauver has been dubbed “the TV 
kid” and “TV hero” by sarcastic fellow Dem- 
ocrats who dislike the very sight of his coon- 
skin cap. 

But Speaker Raysurn is correct in one par- 
ticular, at least. Before hit-or-miss, some- 
times grossly unfair, operations become 
frozen into precedent, the House should es- 
tablish rules that will guarantee American 
justice to witnesses appearing before the 
committees. There is no assurance of fair- 
ness or consistency now. 

It would be possible, for instance, if a 
committee chairman were so inclined, to put 
some character-assassin witnesses on the 
radio or TV then fail to find it convenient 
to allow rebuttal witnesses to Offer testi- 
money. Reporters and newspapers, on the 
other hand, generally are careful to balance 
pro and con testimony in hearings by giving 
both sides their fair share of space as both 
sides are presented. 

Now as to the question whether meetings 
of the full House or committee should be put 
on TV or radio, opinions may differ. But 
can anyone deny that through such media 
the public will get a much better idea of the 
operation of these organizations? 

And another thing: Most persons who 
visit Washington are distressed or even 
shocked to discover important debates being 
carried on with half a dozen to a score of 
Members on the floor. Wouldn’t TV be a 
wonderful way to end chronic absenteeism, 
assuming, of course, that the costs were bear- 
able. Recall that recently Greece and Tur- 
key were admitted to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization with only seven Senate 
Members present? It was regarded as an 
affront to th> two nations and NATO, con- 
sequently the resolution was recalled and a 
vote of a full Senate demanded. 

The House—and Senate, too—should im- 
mediately take steps to make rules under 
proper safeguards so that radio and TV can 
be employed under certain conditions to give 
the public a better idea how its servants, 
the Members of Congress, operate. 

Raysurn’s stand could prove a gag on pub- 
lic information. It must not be. However, 
neither should these new media of informa- 
tion be used to punish, coerce, or harass 
American citizens or cost them their civil 
rights. 





Are We Taxing Production 
Out of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 17, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the tax 
load of the American public is getting 
almost unbearable. Because of our 
situation following the great world wars 
and the trouble we are now in in Korea 
the Federal tax is by far the largest. 

The American private enterprise pre- 
supposes an incentive for those who in- 
vest capital and work hard to produce in 
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their respective field of endeavor. The 
larger the tax load the less there is left 
for the producer. We finally—and we 
are about there now—get to a point that 
the return on capital and the labor and 
ingenuity and managerial skill of the 
producer is so small compared to the risk 
involved that the producer refuses to risk 
all he has in plant, equipment, and so 
forth, for the little return available due 
to the drain of taxes. The result is that 
production goes down and in some field 
may be abandoned. 

Recently I received a very thoughtful 
letter from one of my constituents re- 
garding this matter, which states the 
Situation very graphically. The man in 
question is a university graduate; he has 
a keen mind and good judgment; he 
has been the national head of one of 
our national agricultural production 
groups, and in every way he is a first- 
class citizen as well as a successful pro- 
ducer and businessman. His letter makes 
one think and sounds a warning to Con- 
gress that must be heeded or we will 
inevitably drive out of existence many 
production units which might produce 
scarcities that would make the cost of 
living go up and the standard of living 
go down. This man has a national un- 
derstanding of one phase of agricultural 
production and his comments are worth 
listening to. He is not an alarmist. 

I have not asked permission to repro- 
cuce his letter. But I am placing it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so my col- 
leagues may benefit by this man’s obser- 
vations and perhaps stimulate enough 
of us to reduce the tax load we are now 
levying. I sincerely hope this will hap- 
pen and I want to do my share. This 
is the letter: 

Dear Roy: This shirt campaign is silly 
from one angle, but if it gets any consid- 
erable number of Government officials to 
thinking about saving money it will be worth 
an immense amount to the people who pro- 


duce whatever new wealth is produced in 
this country. 

The personal-property and income-tax 
set-up of the past 2 years not only leaves 
almost no incentive for us to exert our- 
selves in production, but raises the serious 
question in my mind whether I am sane to 
risk what I have for the possibility of so 
lictle return. 

Most of the food and other necessities 
of life available to the masses in America 
today are produced by a very small per- 
centage of our people who grew big produc- 
tionwise because they were capable and had 
the opportunity to expand. Such a thing 
is wholly impossible now because of the tax 
set-up. I think this is the most important 
thing Congress can consider. 





Polish Americans Thank Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, officers 
and members of the Polish American 
Congress in the Illinois and Indiana area, 
through their president, Charles Roz- 
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marek, passed the following resolution 
commending the House of Representa- 
tives for its action in creating the Katyn 
Massacre Committee and also for grant- 
ing permission to extend its authority 
to hold hearings outside of the United 
States: 


Whereas the Polish American Congress, 
representing more than 6,000,000 Americans 
of Polish extraction living in these United 
States, has since its inception 8 years ago 
waged an unrelenting struggle against the 
spread of Communism; and 

Whereas the Polish American Congress, is 
fully cognizant that any and all efforts to 
place the guilt of those responsible for the 
infamous massacre of 15,000 Polish army 
Officers in the Katyn Forest during the early 
phases of World War II is compatible with 
the aims of the Polish American Congress; 
and 

Whereas the Select Committee of the Unit- 
ed States Congress to Investigate the Katyn 
Forest Massacre, headed by Congressman Ray 
MAnDEN of Indiana, is being honored tonight 
at this simple reception in recognition of the 
committee’s work thus far: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That— 

1. The Polish American Congress com- 
mends the Select Committee to Investigate 
the Katyn Forest massacre for its sincerity 
of purpose and for the thorough method 
with which it has undertaken its difficult 
assignment. 

2. The Polish American Congress com- 
mends and congratulates the Honorable 
Members of the United States House of 
Representatives for the foresight this astute 
body has shown in not only creating the 
Select Committee To Investigate the Katyn 
Forest massacre but also for the foresight 
the House of Representatives has shown in 
recently broadening the select committee’s 
scope of operation by empowering the select 
committee to take testimony in Europe. 

3. The Polish American Congress feels con- 
fident that Americans of all nationalities 
will join in commending the honorable 
Members of the House of Representatives for 
their vigilant and tireless struggle in stem- 
ming the spread of communism not only in 
the United States but all over the world. 

4. The Polish American Congress further 
resolves that it shall continue to give moral 
and physical support to the Select Commit- 
tee To Investigate the Katyn Forest massa- 
cre and to all other Members of the honor- 
able House of Representatives who are in- 
terested in the Katyn Forest massacre until 
the perpetrators of this atrocious massacre 
are brought before the world bar of justice. 
To this end so help us God. 

5. Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be spread across the official min- 
utes of the next general meeting of the Pol- 
ish American Congress and copies of this 
resolution be sent to the individual Mem- 
bers of the House of Represcntatives. 





Mr. President 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the current interest in the book Mr. 
President, by William Hillman, I am 
placing in the Recorp an article by the 
noted columnist Max Lerner concerning 
the book and its subject. The article, 
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which appeared in the New York Post 
of March 18, 1952, reads as follows: 


Portrait oF Harry TRUMAN 
(By Max Lerner) 


I like Harry Truman's book, Mr. President, 
whose titular author and cherishing editor 
is Bill Hillman. I like it because it is exactly 
what it says it is—raw material, not a fin- 
ished product. It gives valuable scraps and 
chunky pieces and juicy tidbits about a 
man, but the man happens to be the man 
in the White House. 

Harry Truman has pinned his heart on his 
sleeve for political daws to peck at. They'll 
try to tear him to pieces, but I don't think 
they will succeed. Harry Truman is like the 
fellow who finds himself cornered by his 
enemies, his creditors, his discarded girls, 
and the sheriff: He throws them an engaging 
smile and says, “Look, let's sit down and talk 
this over. I'll tell you about the Kind of 
fellow Iam.” And they do. And he does, 

A good deal has already been written about 
the courage required to put the book out at 
this time. But consider whom he prin- 
cipally offends in the book. He offends 
Jimmy Byrnes, but Byrnes was offended long 
ago and has for months been bent on 
thrashing Truman with a Dixiecrat leather- 
belt-on-a-pick-handle. He offends Bernard 
Baruch, but that idyll was punctured almost 
4 years ago. He offends Henry Wallace, who 
ran against him in the last campaign as the 
enemy symbol of warmongering. He offends 
some reactionary Senators, who would knife 
him anyway. He offends Congress in the 
abstract, with his 12-year limit proposal; 
but the congressional fangs have been drip- 
ping in anticipation of his political demise 
for years. 

The men ke offends, then, are men he has 
already had to write off as political losses. 
Look at the other side of the ledger, how- 
ever. Harry Truman is in many ways @ 
cimple man, but he is not so simple as to be 
in ignorence of the sources of his popular 
appeal. He knows that his credit with the 
people thrives: (1) on the idea of his having 
enemies who are his enemies because he is 
the people's tribune; (2) on the idea of his 
carrying on Roosevelt's major trend, yet 
being clearly someone other than Roose- 
velt—being a pretty ordinary man much like 
themselves; (3) on the idea of his having 
sized up the challenge of the Russians, yet 
heaving a passion for peace. 

This is the picture of himself that Harry 
Truman tries—with a subtle artfulness that 
aimest conceals his art—to get across. [If 
he succeeds even 70 percent, it will be a big 
political coup. 

It isn’t, I confess, quite the picture of 
Harry Truman that emerges for me. I get 
not a contrary one but a different one. 

I see a man who is in the most genuine 
sense an American primitive. He is what 
Grandma Moses would paint if she were to 
paint an American President, or stitch him 
into a quilt. He has all the Puritan virtues, 
and he believes in them unstintedly. He 
believes in thrift and self-reliance and self- 
discipline, in getting up early and working 
hard and going to bed early at night and 
sleeping the dreamless peace of the just. He 
believes in Mom and “my sweetheart and my 
baby.” He believes in understanding the 
motives of his enemies, and in sticking by 
his friends (‘‘to the last drop of mercy”). He 
defends his daughter against criticism as a 
father should. He believes in utter personal 
honesty, and above all in courage to do what 
he thinks right. He practices the homely 
maxims of the copybook and the sampler. 
He thinks the Supreme Court should stick to 
its judicial last, and that all should be right 
and orderly in a right and orderly universe. 

It is in many ways an appealing portrait. 
But it is almost wholly a two-dimensional 
oue, with a flatness as in one of Grant Wood’s 
paintings. Even his loneliness (and what a 
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lonely man a President can be) is a flat 
kind—that of a man who misses his wife and 
daughter, rather than the tragic loneliness 
of a Lincoln. He has something of Andrew 
Jackson in him, but more of the tailor from 
Tennessee, Andrew Johnson. 

What the book doesn't tell is what perhaps 
no man can tell: How the Missouri farm and 
small-town boy turned into the man on 
whose shoulders an empire fell, and how 
those shoulders proved somehow strong 
enough to carry it without crumbling its 
power or destroying its freedom. And how 
@ man rooted in all the virtues of order was 
able to survive in a chaotic world. That is 
not only Truman's story, but in the deepest 
sense the story of a democracy. 

Some day that story too will be written, 
but Harry Truman is not the man who can 
write it. 





Unclear Picture on Old Debts of Foreign 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 5, 1952 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letters: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 17, 1952. 
The Honorable LinpLey BecKworTH, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear MR. BecKworTH: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of March 8, 1952, 
with further reference to the German debt- 
settlement program which was discussed in 
my letter to you of March 7, 1952. You re- 
quest additional information regarding the 
nature and the holders of German prewar 
debts. 

As indicated in my previous letter it has 
not been possible to determine with any de- 
gree of accuracy the amount of prewar debts 
of the German Federal Republic and its na- 
tionals. This is due primarily to the lack 
of adequate information in the creditor 
countries. Available statistics cover the 
entire area of Germany with no breakdown 
for the Federal Republic. In addition, a 
substantial volume of bonds which were re- 
patriated by the Germans prior to the war 
were held in Berlin and disappeared upon 
the occupation of that city by the Russians. 
The best estimates of the debts available at 
this time are contained in the report of a 
survey made by the Central Bank of Ger- 
many in July 1950. This report, while not 
complete, places the total prewar debt at 
approximately $1,600,000,000 principal with 
accrued interest of about $1,000,000,000. A 
summary of all debts reported in all curren- 
cies is as follows: 


Outstanding bonds 
{In millions of dollars] 





Principal 

German Government (including Dawes 
end TORE BONES) on cascnccuccncces 804 
State and municipalities....... eeepen 75 
Gelert. cbactccncusetsdinescussse dents 202 
Reichsmark bonds held abroad-_...... 19 
CU SR reticent 105 

Commercial, trade, mortgages, and 
EMRORRRAGRD Sccicictnwhitdiicininitinne 381 
SOE canee cinaiangpstiengpenenenbesemepenapepina 1, 586 


As stated in my letter of March 7, 1952, 
the above-mentioned report indicates that 


the debts are held in the following countries 
in the percentages indicated: 


Country Percentage 
oo Ry Seat e eee 40 
NE TING RE ...ccctsnnemectinece 18 
PE cinieccndbioninenbtatinaaes 15 
Ss sncccicaied-acaipiduakinniclinitie Gielen 11 
I os incest debinniiinnnbeesmbes 8 
ce REE ASS ~ 3 
Other (about 24 countries) ........ 5 

i hciesince-tipceabmtecalaiae elpeniennistiisendees 100 


Of the total debts outstanding, $655,000,- 
000 principal are held in the United States 
or are expressed in dollars, which fall into the 
following categories: 


Category: Million dollars 
Bonds (German Government, state, 

municipalities, and corporate)_.. 551 

oe EE 27 
Commercial, trade, mortgages, and 

oo Se 17 

DP ctncitinnnindidtlcknhhnis 655 


You will see from the above that the great 
bulk of the prewar debts of Germany that 
are held in the United States are bonds. 
These consist principally of Dawes and 
Young bonds issued by the German Govern- 
ment; bonds issued by German states and 
municipalities and bonds issued by private 
German corporations. All of these bonds 
were floated in this country during the late 
twenties and early thirties and we under- 
stand they were widely distributed. At the 
time the bonds were issued Germany enjoyed 
a very good credit rating and due to the 
comparatively high interest rates the bonds 
were considered a prime investment. With 
the outbreak of World War II trading in the 
bonds 0. the exchanges was suspended by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and such trading has not yet been resumed. 
Therefore, sales of the bonds since 1941 has 
been on a very small scale. 

An effective census of the holders of Ger- 
man bonds has never been held in this coun- 
try. We were not in a position, therefore, to 
give you the names of the holders of the 
bonds. It is the opinion of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Foreign Bond- 
holders Protective Council, however, that 
the bonds are still widely held by investors 
throughout the country. Except for the 
Standstill Creditors, we are also not in a 
Pcsition to give you the names of the holders 
of other types of prewar debts. It is our 
understanding, however, that these debts 
are widely held by individuals and by busi- 
ness enterprises which engaged in trade with 
Germany or which had affiliated or subsidi- 
ary companies in Germany. The so-called 
standstill creditors, holding claims aggregat- 
ing $27,000,000, are about 12 banks in the 
United States which financed trade with 
Germany during the twenties. When Ger- 
many defaulted on its external payments, 
these banks held large credits on which 
there was a balance due as indicated at the 
beginning of World War II. 

We are also unable to give you the names 
of the holders of prewar debts in the other 
creditor countries. According to the German 
Central Bank survey most all of the coun- 
tries hold bonds of all types but the bulk 
of their holdings are in commercial, trade, 
standstill, and miscellaneous categories. 

You may find helpful the enclosed memo- 
randum prepared by the Tripartite Commis- 
sion on German Debts, on which Ambassa- 
dor Warren Lee Pierson is the United States 
representative. Tables A, B, C, and D of 


appendix 2 contain an analysis of the prewar 
debts based upon the German Central Bank 
census. 

I regret that it has not been possible to 
give you more specific information on the 
holders of German prewer debts. 


If there is 
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any further information you desire please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. 
The enclosure with your letter is being 
returned herewith. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. MCFALt, 
Assistant Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 7, 1952. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BecKworTH: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of February 25, 
1952, enclosing a newspaper clipping con- 
cerning Senator GILLETTE’s letter to the State 
Department on the German debt settlement 
and requesting details of the settlement. 

Determination of the terms of settlement 
of the United States claim against the Fed- 
eral Republic on account of postwar economic 
assistance presents a problem which must 
be considered in the light of the over-all 
foreign policy of the United States as well 
as the economic situation of the Federal 
Republic and the special circumstances which 
exist in respect of the Federal Republic. 
Upon the surrender of Germany and its occu- 
pation following World War II, the German 
economy was found to be in a state of com- 
plete collapse. The people were on the point 
of starvation and it was necessary for the 
Allies, principally the United States, to make 
available large quantities of food and other 
civilian supplies to prevent disease and un- 
rest and thereby protect the security of our 
troops. In later years aid to the Federal 
Republic was extended under the provisions 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, and such aid also consisted largely 
of civilian supplies. To a great extent all 
of the aid has been of a type which was 
immediately consumed by the civilian popu- 
lation. In general, it did not increase the 
capital of the country and it cannot there- 
fore be looked upon as an investment from 
which repayment can ultimately be effected. 
On the other hand, the aid extended by the 
United States was largely responsible for 
the progress which has been made in the 
revival of the German economy and the Fed- 
eral Republic would be in no position today 
to consider the readjustment of its external 
debts had such aid not been extended. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the 
Federal Republic is not yet on a completely 
self-sustaining basis and, although further 
economic recovery is expected, its capacity 
to service external debts will be limited for 
many years to come, particularly in view of 
the many internal financial problems with 
which the Federal Republic is faced and the 
contribution it is expected to make as a 
member of the European defense community, 
including the support of Allied troops sta- 
tioned in the Federal Republic. 

Aside from the claims of the Governments 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France for postwar economic assist- 
ance, which the iederal Republic acknowl- 
edges have a priority over all other external 
debts of Germany or German nationals, the 
Federal Republic is faced with large prewar 
obligations which have long been in default. 
Ii the Federal Republic is to normalize its 
trade and commercial relations and take its 
proper place among the free nations of the 
w. -ld, it is essential that these prewar debts 
be refunded and placed on a current basis 
within the Federal Republic’s capacity to 
pay. It has not been possible to determine 
definitely the amount of those debts which 
are presently outstanding. A recent survey 
by the Central Bank of Germany places the 
debts at approximately $1,600,000,000 with 
accrued interest of $1,000,000,000. It is 
known, hovever, that this survey does not 
include certain types of obligations in sub- 
stantial amounts with which it will be nec- 
essary to deal in the settlement program. 
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According to the survey, approximately 40 
percent of the debts are held in the United 
States or are expressed in dollars. Of the 
balance, 18 percent is held in the United 
Kingdom; 15 percent is held in Switzerland; 
11 percent is held in France; the residue by 
creditors in some 20 other countries. In 
taking an active part in the prewar debts 
settlement program, it is our intention to 
insure that the United States creditors re- 
ceive fair and equitable treatment in rela- 
tion to creditors located in other countries. 

In view of the magnitude of the external 
debts, it is not believed that the Federal Re- 
public has the capacity to liquidate all obli- 
gations, both prewar and postwar, in full 
within the foreseeable future. A substan- 
tial reduction in the amount of both prewar 
and postwar obligations must be anticipated, 
therefore, if we are to leave the Federal Re- 
public with external debts which it can 
reasonably be expected to liquidate and avoid 
a repetition of the defaults which caused so 
many difficulties during the thirties. 

Since a settlement of the claims of pre- 
war creditors is necessary in order to restore 
normal commercial and trade relations be- 
tween the Federal Republic and the free 
world, it was felt that the uhree Governments 
should be prepared to modify the priority of 
their postwar claims sufficiently to permit 
the Federal Republic to work out reasonable 
adjustments with prewar creditors and leave 
it with a total annual-payments burden on 
both categories of debts within its reason- 
able capacity to pay. The problem was fully 
considered by the cxecutive branch, and after 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems, this Government joined 
with the Governments of the United King- 
dom and France in tentatively offering to 
scale down the amounts of their claims. It 
is clearly understood, however, that the set- 
tlement of the postwar claims will be con- 
cluded only if the other German obligors 
are able to work out an equitable and rea- 
sonable settlement of their prewar obliga- 
tions on payment terms which it can reason- 
ably be expected will be met, taking into 
consideration the payments which will be 
required on the total postwar claims and 
other relevant factors. 

It should be borne in mind also that due 
to the special situation of a divided Germany 
and the absence of a peace treaty, the total 
amount of the aid extended to Germany has 
been handled as a claim subject to final set- 
tlement of the amount due, rather than be- 
ing extended on a grant basis as was done to 
a@ substantial extent in the case of the other 
European countries. Of the economic aid 
extended by the United States to the other 
European countries since the end of the war, 
only about 35 percent has been on a repay- 
ment basis (including substantial postwar 
loans to the United Kingdom and France) 
the remainder being on an outright grant 
basis. Aside from other considerations in- 
volved, the Federal Republic’s participation 
in Western defense makes it desirable to ac- 
cord it somewhat comparable treatment to 
that accorded the other European countries 
in respect of postwar economic assistance. 

I trust that after consideration of the fore- 
going you will agree that the proposed set- 
tlement of the United States claim against 
the Federal Republic is not for the purpose 
of benefiting the private holders of prewar 
claims against German obligors but rather 
an essential and equitable part of an over- 
all program to refinance the external obliga- 
tions of the Federal Republic so as to bring 
them within its capacity to pay. 

In accordance with your request, I am ree 
turning the clipping to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McPALtt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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Neckyoke Jones Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorpD, 
I include another Neckyoke Jones Says 
column from the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press: 


“What are you lookin’ so glum about?” I 
inquiries me ol’ pardner, Greasewood, today. 
“Well, sir,” he refumigates, “here we find 
out that so dog gone many fellers has been 
makin’ money—dealin’ in steam-boats, like 
New Bold Morrus, an’ war contracks, and 
you’n me have been follerin’ a ol’ bunch 
of cows aroun’, hopin’ the winter will be 
mild, the grass good in summer an’ prices 
wou ’t drop—so that $50 a ton hay won't be 
a& losted investment. I’m wonderin’ if we 
are so smart. On tother hand, we have been 
able to sleep nights—when the dogs ain't 
barkin’—an’ we ain’t gittin’ investygated 
by Congrissmen. They is sure a lot of 
smelly bizness goin’ on among the burey- 
crats. I dunno iffen there is any greater 
percents of bureycrats who ain't got no 
scruples than you would find among other 
kinds of folks—but I do know that there 
is a lot of government fellers who is honest— 
and who has been doin’ a top job an’ who 
has to take some of the rawhidin’ even 
though they don’t deserve it. Folks has 
kinda gotta sift the hooraw down a little— 
an’ remember it is a eleckshun year—an’ 
sometimes the pot is callin’ the kettle red, 
which may be gildin’ the lily—metafori- 
cally—as the feller sez. It looks like there 
will be weepin’ an’ wailin’ an’ nashin’ of 
teeth—an’ candidates will be called an’ but 
few chosen.” Ol’ Greasewood sometimes 
talks in riddles, but he’s apparent wonderin’, 
Hopin’ you are the same, I am 

Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES, 





Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to my remarks of March 18, I in- 
clude the second of the series of articles 
on juvenile delinquency by Judge Victor 
B. Wylegala, children’s court judge of 
Erie County, N. Y. 


DELINQUENCY: ITS DEVELOPMENT—CRIMINAL- 
Iry GRows STEALTHILY, STEADILY—PROPER 
TREATMENT OF ERRINT YOUTH ESSENTIAL 
FOR TRUE REHABILITATION 

(By Victor B. Wylegala as told to Lee Griggs) 
Chief among the lures to continue down 

the path of juvenile delinquency is the awful 

fact that all too often the small, beginner- 
type crimes go unpunished. The delinquent 
finds it so easy and lucrative that he is 
tempted to go on with further violations. 
If not checked in the beginner stage, a 
youngster tends to think more ambitiously. 

He will turn to bigger loot and perform con- 

tinually more daring crimes. His regard for 

the law diminishes all the while and may 
disappear entirely. 
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Development of the delinquent takes 
many different forms. Contrary to pop- 
ular opinion, this development is not an 
overnight process. It is one that builds up 
slowly and sporadically over the years. If 
not nipped in the early or intermediate 
stages, delinquency can grow into hardened 
habitual criminality. 

Fortunately for Buffalo, we have very few 
delinquents so completely beyond the pale 
as to defy rehabilitation—if caught while 
they are still juveniles. The catching part 
is of tremendous importance. 

The power of the police is great in many 
respects. Their physically compelling aspect 
as law-enforcement officers is a great help, 
but even more important is the scare power 
they can wield so effectively in deterring a 
youngster from further delinquencies. 


BOLD ATTITUDE CHANGES 


There have been stories of bravado and 
defiance on the part of children when first 
apprehended, but this arrogant attitude, in 
manner peculiar to young and undeveloped 
minds, quickly fades before the mere pres- 
ence of police. 

The vandals who wrecked school 82 
bragzed openly when first taken into custody 
that they were not repentant, but their tune 
changed when they came before me in Chil- 
dren's Court. They were quiet, subdued, and 
sorry for what they had done. Their case is 
typical—brave and bold at first, but sad and 
sorry when it comes to punishment. 

Some feeling of guilt must be impressed 
upon youngsters who defy the law. Other- 
wise the whole mechanism of juvenile treat- 
ment and rehabilitation goes right out the 
window. Not that there has to be punish- 
ment in any case; a feeling of guilt can, if 
combined with police scare power in some 
cases, so impress the child with his wrong- 
doing that he will abandon all thoughts of 
future delinquencies and take the painstak- 
ing road to better citizenship. 

The process will fail, however, if police 
power is used wrongly. It must be applied to 
each case as a tailor-made approach by in- 
telligent men. If a lad is picked up and re- 
leased immediately, no good is done. He 
will return home, brag to his associates and 
perhaps recruit a few more delinquents 
with the lure of little or no punishment. 

If the youngster, on the other hand, 1ts 
apprehended and given rough treatment by 
the police, an equal amount of harm may be 
done. It is extremely easy to crystallize such 
treatment into an intense and perhaps perm- 
anent resentment against the law and every- 
thing for which it stands. 

Rough treatment will help in some cases, 
light punishment in others, but police must 
be trained to perceive the proper approach 
and use it intelligently in the best interest 
of the offender. A heart-to-heart talk with 
the boy or girl will often reveal the approach 
that is most desirable. The basic problem in 
each case must be recognized and treated 
sensibly. 

Many juvenile delinquents get their start 
as petty shoplifters. Either they are not 
caught or store detectives give them a warn- 
ing and let them go without reporting the 
incident to parents or police. 

I can remember one youthful offender, 
let's call him Billy, who came before me not 
long ago. He had an uncanny knack for 
crying his way out of shoplifting difficul ‘ies. 
At the first sign of trouble he would turn 
on the tears and be released. 

One day Billy made a tour of four of our 
largest downtown department stores within 
one short hour. Caught shoplifting at the 
first one, he promptly loosed a flood of tears, 
so moving the store detective that he was 
released. At the second and third stores 
he pulled the same act and got away with it. 


FATE INTERVENES 


A clean sweep eluded him in the final 
store only because the detective there en- 


countered the first store’s detective in the 
street as he was about to let Billy go. Had 
he not been caught by accident, the young- 
ster would have gone on to bolder offenses. 

Other juveniles will start right in with 
the more ambitious jobs, and I have found 
that these often require partnerships. The 
need for accomplices is not so much for the 
sake of successfully completing the job as 
for encouragement. Youngsters need the 
so-called moral support to risk such an un- 
dertaking and depend on others for this vital 
force without which they could not bring 
themselves to such a deed. 

This need for encouragement constitutes 
one of the worst evils in all juvenile de- 
linquency, for young but gullible good boys 
will be talked into taking that first fateful 
criminal step. 

Another reason for accomplices is a de- 
sire to share the loot. Actually, this desire 
to share is not unusual when you discover 
that one of the »asic ambitions of growing 
children is to make friends. If they can't 
be made in the normal way, juveniles are 
apt to try to impress their acquaintances 
with gaudy shows of defiance for law in com- 
mitting crimes. They try to buy friendship 
and @ questionable type of respect by shar- 
ing loot. 

Once the stealing habit is established, of- 
fenders tend to become more professionalized 
in their approaches to burglaries and the 
like. Loot taken no longer is everything 
& youth can get his hands on. He begins 
to look for items with top value to him. 
The best thing is cash, because it has no 
bulk and needs no fence to pay cash for 
stolen goods at greatly reduced rates. 

Despite the specialization, however, most 
burglaries and other thefts are conducted on 
an amazingly haphazard, hit-or-miss basis. 
There is little of the “case the joint” attitude 
s0 popular with radio programs dealing with 
crime. Techniques usually are simple and 
straightforward. What is taken depends on 
connections for disposing of loot and real- 
izing gain on it. 

Fortunately, we have been free of juven- 
ile gangs run by the worst of all people— 
older criminals who direct activities, stay in 
the protective background and wantonly give 
our children a push in the direction of crim- 
inality. 

Even without these insidious ringleaders, 
the youths have caused untold damage and 
suffering in the community, but there are 
many forces whose influence will be of great 
assistance in reducing Buffalo's list of ju- 
venile delinquents. 





Triumph for Senator John J. Williams, of 
Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert an 
editorial from the Journal-Every Eve- 
ning, a Wilmington, Del., newspaper. 
This editorial appeared in the issue of 
Saturday, March 15, 1952. 

Many times credit is not given where 
credit is deserved, and, as this editorial 
points out, many newspapers called the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue Reorganiza- 
tion plan a triumph for Mr. Truman. 
However, those actually familiar with 
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the facts will recognize that favorable 
action directed toward improvement in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau is a tri- 
umph for Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMs, of 
Delaware. ° 

The editorial is as follows: 


For TRUMAN, READ WILLIAMS 


The President's plan to reorganize the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue became law at 
midnight last night, as anyone reading the 
front pages probably knows. The Senate 
vote of approval was practically overwhelm- 
ing, considering that it took away from Sen- 
ators the traditional right to select internal 
revenue collectors—a dandy political plum in 
the past. 

Among the amusing aspects of the byplay 
which marked passage of the bill in both 
House and Senate was the meekness with 
which most Congressmen fell in line, once 
the call for a vote one way or the other was 
sounded. So was the vigor with which Mr. 
Truman has been pushing for acceptance of 
the plan. 

A quick survey of four or five newspapers 
indicates that most headline writers felt this 
was a “triumph for Mr. Truman.” We can 
understand their slant. Few bills backed in 
the current session of the Eighty-second 
Congress by the President have had such 
easy going. 

However, we object to calling this a tri- 
umph for Mr. Truman. For our money it is 
a triumph for Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, of 
Delaware. 





Traman Faces Difficult Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
Iinclude an article from the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round entitled “Truman 
Faces Difficult Decision,” appearing in 
the Washington Post of Monday, March 
17, 1952: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-Go-RouND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
TRUMAN FACES DIFFICULT DECISION 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Just as Drew Pearson was 
ahead of other newsmen in exposing income- 
tax scandals, he is now the first to expose and 
diagnose the laggirg mobilization program 
and the inefficiency of certain weapons. His 
columns on why the Navy lacks jet fighters 
capable of opposing the Russian MIG’s, and 
why the mobilization program is sagging; had 
Washington seething last week. Here is an- 
other column in the series). 

President Truman is now faced with one 
of the most uncomfortable decisions of his 
White House career. Within the next few 
weeks, he must either read the riot act to his 
good friend, Defense Mobilizer Charlie Wil- 
son, which might cause Wilson to resign, 
or he can sit by and watch the mobilization 
program continue in the doldrums. 

If he does the latter, it means not oniy 
endangering the defense of the Nation ex- 
ternally, but endangering the Nation’s econ- 
omy internally. 

For American industry, now pitched to 
operate in high gear, is finding fewer mili- 
tary orders than expected, and weak spots in 
the economy have begun to crop out. Al- 
ready the aluminum shortage has turned to 
an aluminum surplus, while Belgium and 
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Luxemburg steel, imported at high prices, 
is lying on the docks rusting for lack of 
buyers. 

There have been three big reasons for the 
mobilization failure: 

Reason No. 1 is primarily Wilson's own. 
He has permitted the military to handle 
procurement instead of running things him- 
eg %. 

Reason No. 2 stems from the first: con- 
sistently inefficient military procurement. 

Reason No. 3, gross underestimation of 
the Nation’s productive capacity. 

Result of all this is that whereas, during 
the war, the United States was producing 
94,00) airplanes a year, today it’s doubtful 
that we can reach a goal of 15,000 planes 
a year by 3 years after Korea. 

Another result is that we are woefully 
behind Russia in airplane production, both 
in types of planes and quantities. If it 
were not for the courage and training of 
American pilots, we would be out of luck 
in the air war over Korea. 

Further result is that we have fallen far 
below our promises to Europe for war ma- 
terial. Originally we proposed supplying the 
matériel, Europe the manpower. But when 
we fall down on matériel, naturally Europe 
holds back on manpower. “What is the 
use,” they argue, “of putting men in uni- 
form when they lack modern weapons with 
which to fight?” 

Just a little over a year ago, January 1951, 
military and civilian chiefs both agreed to 
shoot for a goal of 1,850 planes per month 
and that this goal was to be attained by 
September 1953. This was not an unrea- 
sonable goal. Actually it represented, in 
weight, less than the Nation’s rate of pro- 
duction at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

But 1 year later, January 1952, both Wil- 
son and Secretary of Defense Lovett agreed 
that even this modest goal was unattain- 
abie. To produce 1,850 planes a month— 
22,200 a year—they admitted was going to 
be difficult. 

So they convinced President Truman that 
the airplane goal, as of September 1953, 
should be reduced to 1,260 per month. 

Today we're producing planes at the rate 
of 675 per month, which compares, in weight, 
to about half of what we produced at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. 

Blame for these delays is not due either 
to the desire of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
lack of ability by American industry. 

The job of the Joint Chiefs is to advise 
the President what strength is needed to 
defend the Nation, and they have consist- 
ently set their sights high. But between 
the Joint Chiefs, who do the planning, and 
the American factories, which do the man- 
ufacturing, there is a maze of offices gen- 
erally lumped under the heading of pro- 
cureiment. 

Constantly changing design probably has 
been the biggest reason for delay. Some 
of this is necessary, since the Armed Forces 
naturally want to take advantage of new 
inventions. But in producing a new light 
tank, the Army changed the design a total 
of 1,400 times. 

Yet there were only 1,300 parts in the 
entire tank. 





Setting Pearson Right 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Don 
H. Cunningham, secretary of the Sicux 
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City Livestock Exchange, Sioux City, 
Iowa, is one of my most prominent con- 
stituents. By virtue of his position and 
his experience he has become an author- 
ity on matters pertaining to the livestock 
industry. He writes a weekly column 
for the newspapers in my congressional 
district, the most recent of which in- 
cludes a letter he wrote to Mr. Drew 
Pearson, of Washington, D. C., regard- 
ing OPS controls as they affect meat and 
the livestock industry. 

I include the article written by Mr. 
Cunningham herewith: 

On February 27 Drew Pearson’s column in 
many of the daily papers, carried quite a 
lengthy statement about OPS controls par- 
ticularly as they affected meat and the live- 
stock industry. 

In a goed many instances our radio com- 
mentators and newspaper columnists are 
not too well informed as to the basic facts 
relative to subjects which they talk about 
and write about. As a consequence, many 
of their listeners and readers, who take the 
words and writings of these men as gospel, 
are not too well informed either, and conse- 
quently accept blindly what is transmitted 
to them by these commentators and writers. 

Mr. Pearson's article, I thought, called for 
some corrections, and accordingiy I wrote 
the following letter to him. Of course it is 
hardly to be expected that these correcticns 
will be acknowledged, but at least we can 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
have furnished him with the true factual in- 
formation. We quote herewith the letter: 


“Mr. DREW PEARSON, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR MR. PEARSON: In your column car- 
ried in the Sioux City Journal-Tribune of 
February 27, relative to a meeting suppcsed 
to be held in Chicago in opposition to con- 
trols on livestock prices, there are some state- 
ments made which are erroneous, and which 
I am sure you would be glad to correct. 

“First, you mentioned that the ceiling price 
on live cattle under OPA in 1945-46 was $12 
per hundredweight. The first order issued 
January 29, 1945, for ceiling on live cattle 
was $17.80 in this zone (Sioux City), which 
is situated in the heart of the cattle-fecding 
area, and was placed at $18 at Chicago. 
These prices were amended as of August 
1946 with the result that the Sioux City ceil- 
ing was set at $19.90 and the Chicago ceiling 
at $20.25. 

“As to the present prices of retail meats, I 
am quite sure that if you will investigate 
these you will And that retail meat prices are 
higher since May 20, 1951, than they were 
prior to that time. In fact, when the ceilings 
were imposed on May 20, and were followed 
by ietail ceiling, the prices on practically 
all cuts were upped. Look into this. 

“When the boys upstairs tell you that the 
esttle feeder is making a profit of $48 per 
head this year, as per your statement, about 
all I can say, Mr. Pearson, is that they have 
soap in their heads. Out here in Iowa, Ne- 
bracska, South Dakota, and Minnesota, the 
feeders would be glad to settle with anybody 
on the figure of $23-per-head profit, which 
the Departmen* of Agriculture has told you 
is the average per-head profit for a 19-year 
period. Fact is, there are a lot cf feeders, 
who are feeding today, who would be glad 
to settle for a $23-per-nead Icss. Some of 
ti.ose boys in Washington have some power- 
ful sharp pencils when it comes to figuring 
prcfits in the cattle-feeding business this 
year. It would be interesting to see just how 
tnose same feilcws would figure were they 
actively engaged in producing beef from the 
practical side, instead of the theoretical cide. 

“I'm net intending ty this letter to criti- 
cize your articie, as far as your own perscnal 
viewpoint is concerned. You bolieve in con- 
trols. I don't. They don’t work in this live- 
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stock and meat business. The point I am 
making is that someone has misinformed 
you, and I’m sure that you would like to 
have the facts straight. I certainly would 
like to have you come out into this cattle- 
feeding country. We would see that you got 
your information from the fellows who are 
roducing the meat. If you were to do that, 
‘m quite sure your ideas would undergo 
quite a radical change. Come out and see us. 
We'll show you cattle by the acre. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“D. H. CUNNINGHAM, 
“Secretary, Sioux City Livestock Er- 
change.” 





The Corrosion of Our Civil Liberties—A 
Chalienge to the Federal Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Federal 
Bar Association, Tuesday, March 18, 
1952: 


THE CorRrROSION OF OvR CiviL LIBERTIES—A 
CHALLENGE TO THE FEDERAL Bar 


I firmly believe that our greatest—and I 
emphasize, greatest—internal danger is that 
of the paralysis of fear gripping this coun- 
try. The split personality we present is 
hardly conducive to any feeling of national 
dignity. On the one hand we rfake a great 
to-do of the strength of our democratic in- 
stitutions, of our foundation of Government 
by law of the development of our industrial, 
social, and economic power under those prin- 
ciples and on the other hand internally we 
cringe not before the thought of the impact 
of an atom bomb but before the thought of 
the impact of ideas. Courage to travel to 
the moon, yes—as we seem to be doing— 
but courage in the market place of ideas, no. 
We are surrounded by distrust—distrust of 
ourselves, distrust of our Bill of Rights, 
distrust of law. In this distrust of the law 
to protect us internally, we fashion more 
laws which in turn, we again distrust, and so 
on, and so on. That is why I welcome this 
opportunity to talk to you as lawyers. 

‘The Federal Bar Associaticn must recog- 
nize the crucial natur2 of this problem 
and must be aware that unless we address 
ourselves to the examination of this corro- 
cion of our civil liberties, we shail witness the 
tragic demoralization of the processes of law, 

Lawyers, more than any single group of 
men, understand the nature of the complex- 
ity of this probiem before us. Reasonable- 
ness as a concept in law, and her:ce in society, 
needs the protection of the lawyer to defend 
it from being swept away. I have talked 
with many of my constituents—student, 
workers, businessman, housewife—and many 
of them are afraid; afraid, not of any spy 
lurking uncer a bed, or in a closet, or in the 
guise of an instructor (they do not feel that 
the Communist ideology is a passionate-eyed 
brunette whose charms are irresistible), but 
they are afraid of being accused of heresy 
should they depart from the expression of 
any but the most orthodox of cpinions. In 
short they are afraid to speek their mind. 

One of the most vital functions of the 
lawyer today is to dissipate that climate, 
That climate is being thickened by a basic 
misunderstanding cf the reture of our laws, 
a basic misunderstanding of the purpose of 
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the Bill of Rights, and a confusion in the 
minds of both our legislators and a portion 
of the people whom they represent in the 
meaning of law itself. 

For example, we have bills before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which call for the 
removal of all statutes of limitation on the 
commencement of prosecutions for offenses 
arising from espionage. What is proposed ts 
to reduce the individual to helplessness be- 
fore the powerful arm of the State. 

We have bills requiring the Attorney Gen- 
eral to compile and maintain a list of sub- 
versive organizations, which list can be com- 
piled without hearings, merely on the indi- 
vidual definition of an officer in the employ 
of the State. 

We have bills providing that peacetime 
espionage be punished by death. 

We have a bill prohibiting justices of the 
United States from testifying as to the char- 
acter or reputation of any person or on mate- 
ters of opinion—all this despite the comrson 
law right to the defense of good character 
and despite the sixth amendment guarantee- 
ing compulsory process of witnesses at a fair 
trial. This bill was reported out favorably 
by the full Judiciary Committee, with a mi- 
nority report filed by myself. The Rules 
Committee held with the minority report 
that a serious constitutional question was 
involved, and a rule has not, as yet, been 
granted. 

We have bills providing that advocating, 
merely advocating, the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force or violence shall be a capital 
Offense at all times. 

I quote a paragraph from one of these bilis: 

“Whoever, with intent to cause the over- 
throw cr destruction of any such govern- 
ment, prints, publishes, edits, issues, cir- 
culates, sells, distributes, or publicly displays 
any written or printed matter advocating, 
advicing, or teaching the duty, necessity, de- 
cirability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any government in the United 
States by’Torce or violence, or attempts to do 
so * * ® ghall be punished by death.” 

We have a bill redefining “treason” to in- 
clude “the weakening of the Government of 
the United States, whether or not by force 
or violence,” with the usual penalty for 
treasonable acts—death. 

We have bills curtailing the right to bail; 
and one, particularly, to fix permanent bail 
of $1,000,000 for each day a convicted Com- 
munist remains away from jail; and a bill 
to revoke the citizenship of anyone refusing 
to testify as to his possible subversive activi- 
tics. 

Pardon me, Uncle Sam; your contradiction 
is showing. 

In the name of containing totalitarianism, 
we keep increasing the cult of state and keep 
advocating the granting cf more and more 
power to the state and stripping the indi- 
vidual of more and more of his rights, bit- 
terly fought for over the centuries. After all, 
what is totalitarianism but the cult of state? 
As has been said, “We have enjoyed so much 
freedom for so long that we are perhaps in 
danger of forgetting how much biocd it cost 
to establish the Bill of Rights.” 

We must stamp out the brush fires of 
communism wherever they start but, in so 
doing, we must not mislay our common sense 
or distort our dependable values. The an- 
cient Chinese were admonished not to burn 
down the house just to roast a pig. Is it not 
better to barricade the door against subver- 
sion rather than destroy the foundations 
upon which rest our hallowed liberties? The 
Draconian measures used and the oppressive 
measures proposed must give us pause. Are 
we forgetting the titanic struggles of the 
past? The millions of lives sacrificed to 
realize the dream of liberty? Have we 
blotted out the historic moments at Runny- 
mede, as King John placed the fateful seal 
on the Magna Carta before the assembled 
barons? Have the hardships and the dark 
days at Valley Forge been dimmed by dis- 
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tance? Have the stirring words of Lincoln 
at Gettysburg become mere echoes along 
the corridors of time? 

This cannot be. This must not be. We 
must buckle on the armor of our faith and 
courage and do battle against these sub- 
versive forces, not only those of the Com- 
munists, but also the well-intentioned per- 
sons who, with misguided zeal, are like the 
enraged bull, mistakenly attacking the red 
flag as he rushed past the matador. 

I do not contend that there is no need for 
internal security, no need for us to be watch- 
ful against acts of espionage and subversion, 
but i do contend that when it is fear, rather 
than caution, that dictates our legislation, 
then thet is a subversion of a much more 
dangerous kind. 

Our civil freedoms are for the well-being 
of our society. I would be the first one to 
admit that they should not be used to de- 
stroy our society. We cannot allow good 
principles to be so exploited by wicked peo- 
ple as to cestroy those freedoms. If I dig 
a well, it is to get water to drink, not to 
fall in and get drowned. As you shall see 
momentarily, we have surrounded that well 
with many, many safeguards. 

There was so much talk a little while ago— 
much of it, unfortunately, politically in- 
sincere—that the United States is a haven 
for subversives and saboteurs, that no law 
exists to meet the need for internal pro- 
tection. I therefore ordered prepared a 
committee print which I have with me now 
and which is a compilation of all the pro- 
visions of the Federal statutes relating to 
the internal security of the United States. 
It contains, not only United States laws re- 
lating to subversive activities generally, but 
also such provisions as appear in the Appro- 
priation Acts, the Federal loyalty program, 
the security program, and the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950, especially applicable to Fed- 
eral employees. The compilation contains 
75 closely typewritten pages of protective 
statutes. Had any of the politicos to whom 
I made reference earlier taken a bit of 
trouble or time to examine this compilation, 
fewer headlines would have been printed on 
the laxity of our internal security laws. A 
long list of culprits have been apprehended 
and convicted under these security laws. 

It must be remembered that the balance 
between civil liberties and internal security 
is very difficult to strike. Where does the 
necessary protection for the State stop, and 
where do the individual rights begin? What 
are the rea. risks, and which are the ghosts? 
Where does the advocacy or the conspiracy 
to advocate subversive activities against the 
Government merge into the overt act? 

What is sadly lacking is a definition of 
terms. The lawyer has the duty and the 
responsibility and the challenge to fashion 
them. 

Justice Black stated in his dissenting 
Opinion in the case of Dennis v. The United 
States: 

“There is hope, however, that in calmer 
times, when present pressures, passions and 
fears subside, this or some later Court will 
restore the first amendment liberties to the 
high preferred place where they belong in a 
free socicty.” 

Let us take that statement in conjunction 
with an earlier one made by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in Whitney v. California: 

“Fear of serious injury alone cannot justi- 
fy suppression of free speech and assembly. 
Men feared witches and burnt women. It is 
the function of speech to free men from the 
bondage of irrational fears.” 

We find ourselves faced with the questions: 
Do we remove the armor of the Bill of Rights 
at the time when the fighting is heaviest? 
Does not the individual need the guaranteed 
constitutional rights at the time when they 
are most threatened? Is not that the very 
= for their inclusion in the Constitu- 
tion 





If the test of reasonableness were applied, 
we could perhaps strike the balance between 
Government and the individual in times of 
stress. Let this test be applied to the pro- 
ceedings in Congress as well. I have intro- 
duced two bills which bear directly on the 
protection of individuals against the tyranny 
of Government and, yes, carelessness of those 
representing Government. One of them is 
H. R. 3440, providing that no Senator or 
Representative shall be immune from civil 
liability for any defamatory statement in- 
serted by him in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
when such statement was not actually made 
in the chamber of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. 

While the Constitution holds that “for eny 
speech or debate in either House, they sha!! 
not be questioned in any other place,” I do 
not believe that it is so absolute a privilege 
that it should extend to words inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp either by revision 
of remarks or by extension when they are 
not actually spoken in either chamber. 

Eminent constitutional authorities have 
held that no man ought to have a right to 
defame others under color of performance of 
the duties of his office. Irresponsible 
charges made in the privacy of a congres- 
sional office and attached to a statement 
made on the floor carry with them congres- 
sional immunity. The abuse of this immu- 
nity has resulted in unwarranted attacks on 
the reputation of citizens and has, in addi- 
tion, undermined public confidence in the 
legislative body. It has nurtured the growth 
of fear and suspicion. Too frequently de- 
famatory speeches have been made far out- 
side the Capitol and subsequently inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. Assuredly, 
such insertion should not accord any pro- 
tection against a suit for libel or slander. 

In these days of rapid news dissemina- 
tien—the newspaper, television, and the 
radio—the individual can be and has been 
publicly defamed even before an opportunity 
for denial is accorded him. 

Statements written in an office, but not 
actually stated on the floor or in committee, 
do not face the challenge of rebuttal on the 
floor. It is my firm conviction that such 
statements so inserted in the Recorp should 
not be accorded the same privilege of 
immunity. 

While it is true that, broadly speaking, 
congressional immunity is necessary for the 
independence of the legislative body, so that 
its Members may be free to pursue their 
legislative duties, I can see no interference 
wth the proper discharge of such duties if 
the cloak of immunity is lifted from words 
not actually spoken on the floor of the House 
or Senate or in committee. No Congress- 
man should have the right to crawl into the 
foxhole of immunity and snipe in every di- 
rection by badgering, hectoring, and falsely 
accusing. 

I believe strongly that the provision I have 
offered is a completely necessary safeguard 
against abuse without removing the benefits 
which have and do flow from the constitu- 
tional provision granting general immunity. 

The other bill I introduced is House Reso- 
lution 221, which, if enacted, would authorize 
the Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
studies and investigations with the view of 
drafting a code of procedure for the con- 
duct of hearings and examination of wit- 
nesses before committees of the House of 
Representatives. 

I believe that the irresponsible conduct of 
some investigations in the House and in the 
Senate have injured the fabric of our law 
and have in very many instances added to 
the stress of the times, permitting emotion- 
alism to take the place of logic and loose 
generalizations, the place of facts. The 
rights of witnesses, in some instances, have 
been jeopardized because of the absence of 
properly defined rules of procedure. With 
the televising of congressional hearings, 


many legal aspects of the rights of witnesses 








present themselves. The question of what 
constitutes a committee quorum has not 
been resolved. The right to counsel has not 
been firmly established. What does and does 
not constitute contempt of Congress has not 
been concluded. 

Congressional hearings are essential to the 
proper functioning of the Congress. There 
should be, however, most particularly now, 
no confusion or doubt as to the proper pro- 
cedure to be followed. 

We have repeated instances in both the 
House and the Senate of witnesses subjected 
to accusations by innuendo and inference. 
If a witness is outraged by the nature of 
these congressional remarks, he is threat- 
ened with a contempt citation. Such be- 
havior by subcommittee members is an in- 
dication of how far we are subscribing to 
the power of the state to disregard the rights 
of the individual. 

Definite procedural rules must be estab- 
lished. I have been working on just such 
rules of procedure which I shall offer to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for its adoption. 
These rules of procedure contain, among 
other things, such rules as: 

Counsel: A witness may be accompanied 
by counsel admitted to practice in a State 
or Federal court whose name shall be stated 
for the record and who may advise the wit- 
ness but shall not otherwise participate in 
the hearings. 

Objections: Witnesses may object for the 
record to questions by committee counsel 
or members on the grounds of incompe- 
tency or irrelevancy or immateriality to the 
stated nature or purpose of the hearings. 
The presiding member shall rule upon the 
objection. 

Persons affected by testimony: Any per- 
son who is identified by testimony, evidence, 
or comment at a public hearing may: (1) File 
with the committee a sworn statement rele- 
vant thereto; or (2) appear personally and 
testify in his own behalf; or (3) submit to 
the committee interrogatories, all or any 
of which the committee by a majority vote 
of the members present shall require the 
witness, whose testimony, evidence, or com- 
ments are questioned, to answer. 

I believe, too, that the televising of com- 
mittee hearings is an invasion of individual 
rights. With no right of rebuttal or cross- 
examination, the witness is at grave dis- 
advantage. Opportunity is given to the 
Members of Congress to use such hearings 
as election-campaign forums. In the de- 
mand for the televising and broadcasting of 
committee hearings, it has been completely 
overlooked that audiences to court proceed- 
ings, for instance, arise out of a long judi- 
cial history of the need of protection of the 
defendant against the tyranny of the prose- 
cutor. Televising of committee hearings 
brings with it the possibility of holding up 
the witness to public humiliation and to 
trial by mob. The dangers remain of dis- 
torting impressions of facts and a prejudg- 
ment of the witnesses by the viewer. The 
legal presumption of innocence has been 
trampled on, and its significance as a corner- 
stone of jurisprudence is being drained. Cer- 
tainly this is true with reference to the con- 
duct of the investigatory hearings. 

While the education of the public may 
be a very laudable reason for televising com- 
mittee hearings, I regret to state that such is 
not the result. I may put it even more 
bluntly: Committee hearings should be held 
for the purpose of obtaining facts dispas- 
sionately to the end that some legislative 
purpose is served. If its main purpose is 
subverted to what is called the ends of pub- 
lic infornration, then the loss is far greater 
than the gain—most particularly to our sys- 
tem of the law. 

Unfortunately, some congressional hear- 
ings have sunk to the level of hippodrome 
performances in a circus atmosphere. Con- 
gresional hearings are not for the entertain- 
ment of the television public. 
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What we need so crucially now is a healthy 
skepticism, which the lawyer can bring; defi- 
nition—especialiy definition—which the 
lawyer can fashion; precision, in which the 
lawyer is skilled; reasonableness, which the 
lawyer understands; so that neighbor can 
talk freely to neighbor, and friends remain 
friends; so that one is presumed to be a 
loyal, patriotic American citizen without first 
having to announce publicly that he is not 
& Communist and without wearing his proof 
like a badge—the loyalty oath he signed. 





Code of Ethics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 11, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable M. E. Dodd, pastor emeritus 
of the First Baptist Church of Shreve- 
port, La., has handed me a Standard of 
Ethics for All. I propose to frame the 
Standard of Ethics and place it on the 
wall of the congressional office which I 
occupy as an indication of what I be- 
lieve should be uhe standard followed in 
handling public affairs of the United 
States. 

Dr. M. E. Dodd is a minister of the 
Gospel with world-wide reputation. He 
has served in many outstanding posi- 
tions of honor in the Southern Baptist 
Church, on interdenominational boards 
and programs; he has a world-wide rep- 
utation as an outstanding Christian 
leader; he is author with a number of 
books to his credit and has repeatedly 
traveled around the globe studying the 
moral habits of people everywhere and 
writing as to his findings with great lu- 
cidity and ability. I take pleasure in 
presenting the letter which I have just 
received f-om Dr. M. E. Dodd, and in- 
sert it, together with a Standard of 
Ethics for All, which he has sent to me 
in the REcorD: 


First Baptist CHURCH, 
Shreveport, La., February 15, 1952. 
Hon. OverToN Brooks, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: For some time there has been a 
lot of discussion about a code of ethics for 
Government officials and employees. 

We present herewith a very old code in a 
form which we trust will be attractive 
enough to warrant its display in a prominent 
place in your office or chambers. 

This document you will readily recognize 
as the decalog and the expression of God’s 
wisdom and will for man in man’s relation- 
ship, first, to God (I-II-III-IV), and, second, 
to his fellow man (V-X). 

You are aware also that these command- 
ments have been the foundation of all civil- 
ized nations for 3,000 years. From them 
stem all just and righteous laws. 

Furthermore, the enlightened conscience 
of the world’s foremost religious—Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic—give hearty assent 
to the proposition that all who keep them 
will be blessed and all who violate them 
suffer loss. 


Cordially yours, 


M. E. Dopp, 
Pastor Emeritus. 
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A STANDARD OF ETHICS FoR ALL 
Iam Jehovah Thy God. 
I 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
0 


Thou shalt not make unto thee 


any 
graven image. 
m 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain. 
Iv 


Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy. 
v 
Honor thy Father and thy Mother. 
vI 
Thou shalt not kill. 
vir 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
VIII 
Thou shalt not steal. 
x 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
= 
Thou shalt not covet (Exodus 20: 2-17). 





Collector of Internal Revenue at Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON, THOMAS J, LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, although he 
has only been the collector of internal 
revenue in the Boston, Mass., office for a 
period of five short months, nevertheless 
Roger M. Foley has made an enviable 
record and a fine impression upon the 
taxpaying people and the accomplish- 
ments of his services have been carried 
daily in the metropolitan newspapers. 

He has impressed the journalists, 
radio and television people who have fol- 
lowed his work with attention and inter- 
est. Collector Roger M. Foley wiil no 
doubt continue to render to the United 
States internal revenue service that re- 
markable and excellent service that he 
has performed during these past few 
months. 

We in the Congress, like many of the 
Various newspaper writers, appreciate 
his work and wish for him continuous 
service in that Office in which he is most 
qualified. 

Keep Mr. Fo.ey 

It would be unfortunate if, under the re- 
organi ‘tion of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue approved by Congress, the Government 
and the public were to lose the services of 
Roger M. Foley in high executive capacit 
through the abolishment of the collecto 
offices. 

A career man of distinction in the Bureau, 
Mr. Foley was selected to restore integrity 
to and public confidence in the local tax col- 
lector’s office and the department under its 
command at a time when they were discr- 
ganized, demoralized, and the subject of 
public scandal. The extent to which the 
efficiency of the local Bureau and the faith 
of the taxpayers in it have been rejuvenated 
are a tribute to the present collector. Un- 
der the set-up of the Bureau’s reorganiza- 
tion, Mr. Foley should be a district commis- 
sioner. 
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Age Limitations on Civil-Service Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 18, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is letter of the Civil Service Commission 
and enclosure referred to in my remarks 
in the general debate on House bill 7072 
and the amendment of my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] 
which appears on page 11 of the bill: 


UNITED STATES 
Crvit Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1952. 
Hon. J. K. Javits, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Javits: This is a further reply 
to your letter of January 18 on the employ- 
ment of older workers. 

With respect to your first question, what 
specifically has been done with regard to 
reemploying retired Federal emjloyees and 
waiving maximum age limits in shortage 
fields, the Commission has taken the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. We have removed maximum age limits 
for stenographer and typist positions and 
for certain specialized positions in the Office 
of Price Stabilization throughout the United 
States. 

2. We have waived maximum age limits in 
certain examinations for positions in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and vicinity including the 
following: (a) Engineers, grades GS-13 to 15; 
(b) geologists, grades GS-13 to 15; (c) busi- 
ness analysts, grades GS-6 to 15; (d) com- 
modity-industry analysts, grades GS-6 to 15; 
(e) industry specialists, grades GS-6 to 15. 

3. We have authorized our regional direc- 
tors to waive maximum age limits in short- 
age categories whenever they believe it is 
necessary. We do not have current informa- 
tion as to which examinations announced 
by our field offices, or boards of civil-service 
examiners under their jurisdiction, do not 
have maximum age limits. 

4. We have established no maximum age 
limits for the noncompetitive reemployment 
of former Federal employees. 

5. We have issued a departmental cir- 


cular to the heads of departments and in- * 


dependent establishments urging them to 
utilize former Federal employees who have 
retired either because of age or disability as 
a recruiting source. A copy of this circular 
is enclosed for your information. 

I am sorry that I am unable to give you 
specific information as to the results ob- 
tained through this policy whic’: was your 
second question. We do not have informa- 
tion available as to the actual number of 
persons over age 62 or retired former em- 
ployees who have been hired by the various 
departments and agenices. I am certain, 
however, that the policy has had some prac- 
tical effects. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBeErRT RAMSPECK, 
Chairman. 


UNITED STATES, 
Civit Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 1950. 

Departmental Circular No. 640. 
To: Heads of departments and independent 

establishments. 
Subject: Annuitants as a recruitment 

source. 

With the tightening of the labor market 
it will be necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to explore all possibilities for recruit- 
ing qualified employees. Among other 
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sources to be considered should be that of 
employees who have been retired from the 
service because of disability retirement, op- 
tional retirement, or retirement on account 
of age. Most of these employees have had 
long experience in the Federal service and 
have acquired special skills and qualifica- 
tions which can be utilized during the pres- 
ent emergency. The procedures for reem- 
ploying annuitants under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act are set forth in detail in 
the Federal Personnel Manual beginning on 
page R5-57. 

The major group from which such re- 
cruitment can come will of course be those 


-who have retired under optional retirement. 


However, it will be found that many of those 
retired for disability or retired for age will 
be found physically qualified for certain 
types of duties. Departments and agencies 
are urged to make full use of this source 
of recruitment. 

In undertaking to reemploy an annuitant 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act the 
following steps are followed: 

1. Determine whether the annuitant meets 
the requirements for the type of appoint- 
ment to be given him; 1. e., emergency in- 
definite appointment, temporary job ap- 
pointment, etc.; and 

2. If the annuitant is age 60 or over, de- 
termine in compliance with the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act whether he is possessed 
of special qualifications for the position to 
be filled; or 

If the annuitant is under age 60 and was 
retired for disability, secure the clearance 
for physical condition from the Retirement 
Division of the Civil Service Commission as 
provided for in the Federal Personnel Manual, 

Upon reemployment of the annuitant, the 
pay and annuity action should be deter- 
mined in accordance with the instructions 
in the Federal Personnel Manual. 

L. A. Mover, 
Executive Director. 





One Way of Beating Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the periodical, 
the West Lynn Works News, published 
by the employees of General Electric at 
Lynn, Mass.: 


OnE Way OF BEATING INFLATION 


Buyers of United States savings bonds 
usually have a twofold purpose in mind. 
First, it meant investing in our country and 
in its future and, second, it was a good in- 
vestment. 

The viewpoint of many people, however, 
has altered considerably since the Second 
World War. Alarm has risen over the true 
value of savings bonds purchased 10 years 
ago. The ravages of inflation have reduced 
the value of the dollar to such an extent that 
many sincere citizens are reluctant to invest 
in bonds that no longer seem to show any 
real returns. 

Regardless of this fact, people realize that 
they must save. It follows then that they 
must invest in something that realizes for 
them an income over and above their original 
investment—either in interest or in divi- 
dends. 

The GE employee savings and stock bonus 
plan does just that. It is not only a con- 





venient means of purchasing savings bonds, 
but the plan provides employees with a high- 
er rate of investment either in savings bonds 
or in other high-grade securities. 

In other words, it pays off in three ways: 
the standard interest from the bonds after 
10 years, the bonus in GE stock equal to 15 
percent of your yearly investment, and any 
dividends on the stock credited on your 
account. 

Besides this, the stock is yours, perma- 
nently, after 5 years and that makes you a 
capitalist—the kind of capitalist that made 
America what it is today. 





YDSO Buyers Hit $300,000,000 Mark— 
Procurement Division of YDSO To Cel- 
ebrate Third Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the Ventura County Star Free 
Press of February 26, 1952: 


YDSO Buyers Hit $300,000,000 Marx—Pro- 
CUREMENT DIVISION oF YDSO To CELEBRATE 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


The procurement division of the yards and 
docks supply office at Port Hueneme this 
month is celebrating its third anniversary 
as a buying agent for the Federal Govern- 
ment after having negotiated contracts in 
excess of $300,000,000 without a single fur 
coat or deep-freeze investigation. 

This operation, housed in several drab, 
gray buildings within the confines of the 
naval reservation, is carried on, without 
great blasts of fanfare, by military and 
civilian personnel. 

It is a transplanted arm of Washington, 
D. C., working without the awesome mag- 
nificence of the Pentagon but with a fierce 
pride in its ability to do a huge job and do 
it well. Much of the enthusiasm of the “top 
brass” of YDSO and the procurement divi- 
sion has rubbed off on the little people of the 
organization; it has rubbed off to the extent 
that nearly everyone contacted had a cap- 
sule-quick description of his job and how 
it fitted into the over-all operation. 


NEW OFFICER 


The anniversary also served, incidentally, 
to bid farewell to the man who had helped 
organize the division and who served as 
procurement officer for 3 years, Lt. Comdr. 
Clifford A. Hanson. He is succeeded by Lt. 
Comdr. George Griffin II. 

The procurement office is located just in- 
side the reservation fence on Pleasant Val- 
ley road. Through the small guard gate 
and into the modest reception room of the 
division pass representatives of the trade to 
do business with the Federal Government. 
The “guest list” of the office reads like a 
Who's Who of the industrial manufacturing 
world. 

Presidents and vice presidents are numer- 
ous on the list of callers at the procure- 
ment office. And the size of contracts ne- 
gotiated over the phones and desks of the 
division would bring cold sweat to the brow 
of even the average big business man, 


TOP CIVILIAN 

The top civilian in the office is H, T, 
Johns, an energetic one-armed dynamo. As 
procurement division supervisor, he oper- 
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ates in a dual role in overseeing the negotia- 
tion of contracts and in training buyers in 
new or extended fields. 

To aid him in his work, Johns has behind 
him a career in engineering and navy supply 
activities, which stands him in good stead, 

Purchases made by the procurement di- 
vision include a wide variety of items in- 
cluding repair parts for automotive, con- 
struction and materials handling equip- 
ment, construction equipment and pre- 
fabricated buildings, tires, batteries, and 
refrigeration units. The purchases are 
made not only for the use and inventory of 
YDSO but for the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
the Navy at large and all of the other mili- 
tary branches. 

This buying is done by civilian employees, 
commonly called buyers. There are three 
categories of buyers, those making pur- 
chases of construction equipment, materials 
and repair parts. These people are for the 
most part Ventura county residents, living 
next door to you and me. The main differ- 
ence is that they are prudent spenders of 
public money, arranging to spend it care- 
fully in huge sums. 

Take for example the largest single con- 
tract negotiated in the procurement division 
office, a neat package of $12,000,000 for pre- 
fabricated houses. This deal was wrapped 
up over the desk of J. E. Fletcher, supervisor 
of the materials buyers branch, a civil-serv- 
ice servant drawing an annual salary of 
$5,000. 

And that’s not all there is to the deal. 
Fletcher was able to reduce the unit cost 
of buildings obtained by the Government 
from $2,269 to $1,749; by developing another 
source of prefab buildings, he was able to 
effect refunds totaling $1,100,000. 


COVERS NATION 


Proof of the far flung field of operation of 
the procurement office can be had by watch- 
ing any one of the buyers for a brief time. 
G. E. Jennings, supervisor of the construc- 
tion equipment buyers branch, for example, 
will in a week, talk to nearly every State 
in the Union by long distance telephone. 
Within a space of an hour one morning last 
week, he talked to Philadelphia, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Portland, Oreg., Spokane, San 
Diego, and Washington. 

Jennings was in the midst of buying 1,744 
pontoons. Not little pontoons, but the big 
square ones, used for improvising dry docks, 
landings, and a million other maritime 
needs. A total of 140 requests for bids was 
received and 48 firms submitted bids. Now 
comes the tremendous task of evaluating the 
bids, surveying the entire number of bids 
and selecting the proper one. 


BUYERS 


Buyers, doing business under Jennings 
in the construction equipment branch are 
G. M. Lott, F. W. Sitmmonsen, C. H. Moore, 
E. A. Ragan, G. R. McGrath, and F. H. Snod- 
grass. 

Material buyers under Fletcher are T. B. M. 
Ami, F. R. Kalt, J. S. Click, J. R. Shaffer 
and P. A. Goodwin. 

Repair parts buyers with E. H. Drexler as 
supervisor include B. R. Mowatt, A. C. Han- 
sen, W. G. Cox, A. L. Simpkins, H. A. Bose- 
ler, J. E. Braden, Alice Glaitster, C. Christ- 
ianson, A. R. Hewitt and L. M. Mazzenga. 

Johns explained that this selection of the 
proper bidder or contractor is not as simple 
as determining the lowest price or smallest 
initial cost. Although a quick glance at the 
situation would indicate this would be the 
way to save taxpayers’ money, it doesn't al- 
ways work out that way. 

“We frequently encourage a firm repre- 
sentative to reconsider a too-low bid,” Johns 
explained, “because it wouldn't be beneficial 
for either party to accept the bid at the igure 
offered.” 
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That may sound contrary to good business, 
but it isn’t after Johns explains the rest 
of the problem. 


DEVELOP SOURCES 


“We are interested in developing a de- 
pendable source of supply for the goods we 
need,” he explained “and it wouldn’t do us 
any good in the long run to accept a bid that 
was so low it would break the firm that made 
it. Chances are in a situation like that, the 
company couldn’t even complete the orig- 
inal contract.” 

In the heat of competition, some represent- 
atives of selling firms will be overboard on 
a bid to get the business. In most such 
cases, the buyer or Johns himself will dis- 
cover in studying the prospective contract 
that the firm has cut its profit below the 
safety level. When a big contract is being 
studied, the procurement office usually goes 
into a huddle with the fact and figure ex- 
perts of the Navy cost inspector's office in 
Los Angeles. 

A supervisory cost inspection will go over 
the entire matter with the seller, buyer and 
supervisor to be sure that it is a sound, 
workable business transaction that is bene- 
ficial to all concerned and the best deal that 
can be made. 





Canada for Canada First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a news item from the 
Chicago Tribune Press Service which in- 
dicates that the Government of Canada 
is going to look after Canadians’ welfare 
before it concerns itself about condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. The 
Prime Minister is reported to have said 
that it is the duty of Canadians to be 
more considerate of conditions in Can- 
ada than of conditions anywhere else 
in the world. Memvers of this body will 
be interested in reading this article, I 
am sure. 

The item follows: 

CaNaDA CAN’T HELP ENGLAND, Says PREMIER 
(By Eugene Griffin) 

Otrawa, March 6.—Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent, sometimes called the father of 
the North Atlantic alliance, reaffirmed his 
government's “Canada first” policy tonight 
in the House of Commons. 

“Our duty is to be more considerate of 
conditions in Canada than of conditions 
anywhere else in the world,” he said. 

Britain's financial troubles are unfortu- 
nate, he said, but Canada cannot help the 
British with loans or gifts, or even by im- 
porting additional British products which 
might cause unemployment in this country. 
St. Laurent said taxes are as high as they 
should go, and he held out a promise that 
some of them might be reduced. 


CHEERED BY PARLIAMENT 


The Prime Minister, a Nobel peace prize 
candidate for his work in conceiving the 
Atlantic Pact in which the United States 
is committed to defend Britain and Europe, 
was cheered loudly when he sat down, 
smiling. 
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Canada’s last loan to Britain was in 1946. 
St. Laurent agreed tonight with George 
Drew, Progressive Conservative, Ontario, that 
it was too bad that Britain did not have any 
money left to buy Canada’s foodstuffs, but 
he said Canada cannot help it. 

“It is unfortunate,” he told Parliament, 
with a characteristic shrug of his shoulders, 
“put I think that under presen: conditions it 
would be difficult for us to provide, either 
by gift or loan, additional sums to pay for 
Canadian produce.” 


ONE OTHER WAY 


“There is a suggested remedy of absorbing 
additional British imports in the Canadian 
market. We have to look at the repercus- 
sions on the Canadian economy.” 

St. Laurent quoted a former Canadian 
statesman as having said that in spite of his 
love for and sympathy with the people of 
the Rritish Isles, if there were to be unem- 
ployment, he would prefer to see unemploy- 
ment there than in Canada. 

We have to take the same view, St. Lau- 
rent said. 

He said there was only one other way of 
helping Britain. 

That is by increasing, through mutual aid 
or loans, the number of dollars that the 
British treasury can spend, he said. 


OUT OF PRODUCTION 


But it is not just dollars. They would take 
it out of the production of the Canadian 
people, and as long as we are consuming 
as we are consuming, we fust have not got 
the possibility of balancing our own foreign 
trade unless we get something for everything 
that we export. 

St. Laurent said he could not offer hope of 
any substantial reduction in Canadian taxes 
this year, but said it may very well be that 
there will be some adjustments. 

We will hear earnest pleas for increases 
in fields in which tax money is spent, he said, 
but we will have to bear in mind the fact 
that the government does not print money. 


FROM TAXPAYERS POCKETS 


The government taxes money out of the 
pockets of the Canadian taxpayers. And I 
think that most Canadian taxpayers feel that 
under semi-peaceful conditions, even under 
conditions of cold war, taxation has just 
about reached as high limits as it is proper 
for them to bear at the present time. 

(Canadian taxes are lower than United 
States taxes on most incomes.) 

St. Laurent and opposition leader Drew, in 
their first major speeches of the new session 
of Parliament, gave effusive expressions of 
Canada's attachment to Britain. 

We all agree in our firm loyalty to our 
monarchical institutions, of which our grac- 
ious Queen Elizabeth II now is the head and 
sovereign, said St. Laurent, who spoke last. 





House Concarrent Resoluticn 131, Pro- 
viding a Code of Ethics for Government 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include my testimony before the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee re- 
garding House Concurrent Resolution 
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131 which I introduced recently. It fol- 
lows: 

All of us are vitally concerned today more 
than ever over the moral laxity in our gov- 
erning bodies. What has brought this about? 
What can we do about it? 

First, I would like to establish the aim that 
is mine, and I hope it is the aim of the ma- 
jority of Representatives in Congress. I am 
sure it is the aim of a majority of our solid 
citizens throughout our great country. Our 
aim is to raise the caliber of Government; 
to sweep out all corruption and strengthen 
the moral stamina of our people working in 
the public's service. 

Let us look further into the problem. 
What has brought about this moral laxity? 
Is our civilization deterioriating? Are we 
lesser men than our founding fathers? Cer- 
tainly something fundamental is wrong. Let 
us iook at our situation compared to that 
of our forefathers. As Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace so aptly described it, this is like 
comparing the stress and strains on Lind- 
bergh’s Spirit of St. Louis to the pressures 
that a 1952 jet fighter must resist. Our lives 
are more complicated, therefore, our Gov- 
ernment is more complex. Steps must be 
taken to clarify, simplify, and define the 
areas in which public servants operate and 
those where they should not trespass. At the 
same time our moral fiber must be strength- 
ened to meet these greater pressures of tre 
twentieth century. 

Of course we cannot legislate good morals. 
But we can set a goai—a code of ethics for 
the conscientious public servant to follow. 

Resolutions such as the code of ethics 
that I and other Congressmen are proposing 
are of course not the final answer. They 
are only the first step—a statement of aims. 
But they are a step in the right direction. 

Along with this must come a complete, 
thorough, and impartial Federal houseclean- 
ing. Even one dishonest person entrusted 
with the important business of governing is 
one too many, and no effort should be 

_ Spared to restore integrity and confidence in 
our Government. 

In the final analysis, the only real solution 
for moral laxity in our governing bodies is a 
moral and religious rebirth throughout the 
Nation. Our peopie know that what we need 
today above all else is a moral stamina and 
a faith for action which will carry us through 
the dark days of this trying century. 

The final answer can only come through 
the adoption by the people and the people's 
representatives of these high moral stand- 
ards and putting them into practice. 

It is encouraging that our people are awake 
to the dangers. They are greatly alarmed, 
and rightly so, at the recent disclosures of 
the network of corruption within the opera- 
tion of our national government. The 
charges and countercharges, the disclosures 
and the attempted concealments, which 
have literally fallen one upon the other, 
echoing throughout the Nation, have come 
as a profound shock to our conscientious 
citizens of Jefferson County. They know 
that the survival of our democracy depends 
upon honesty and integrity in government, 
the traditional and indispensable attributes 
of the American public servant. 

The Congress must not only join with the 
people, but must take the lead. We must 
spare no effort. This proposed resolytion 
establishing a code of ethics tor government 
service states our aims. A thorough and 
conscientious housecleaning must clear the 
way for their accomplishment. This is too 
important a matter to make a political foot- 
ball of it. We must band together in the 
common cause: to abolish corruption and 
place our public service on the high level it 
deserves. Only through this course can our 
democratic traditions be preserved and our 
Civilization saved. 
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Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Lacka- 
wanna County Hear Calls To Lead Fight 
Against Atheistic Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. O’NEIL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I wish to include the following 
article which appeared in the Scranton 
Times, Scranton, Pa., on March 18, 1952, 


_Telative to the forty-seventh annual din- 


ner of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
of Lackawanna County, Pa.: 


Worps AND Music SPARKLE GalILy as 750 
FRIENDLY Sons Hear CaLts To Leap Ficut 
AGAINST ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM—IRISH Day 
or Days MARKED BY STIRRING TALKS, HAUNT- 
Inc SONGS 

(By Ned Gerrity) 


History, often underlined by remarkable 
coincidence, turned back time more than 
1,500 years last night as three speakers at 
the forty-seventh annual dinner of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Lackawanna 
County called on the Sons of Erin to do bat- 
tle against atheistic communism, much as 
Patrick in a long-ago time had bid the Irish 
fight the forces of darkness. 

More than 750 members of the Friendly 
Sons and their friends gathered in Hotel 
Casey heard the message. It was the most 
brilliant program on the Irish day of days 
in a number of years. Thousands more heard 
the music and the laughter and the singing 
battle cry by radio. The program, which be- 
gan at 9 p. m., was Carried in its entirety by 
Station WGBI to the end at 11:20. 

The night sparkled on the wings of song, 
the buoyancy of mirth and the shining words 
of gifted orators, Edward J. Lynett, presi- 
dent, presided ard introduced the toast- 
master, Dr. Walter J. Larkin. 

And a son of Inisfail, Hubert Valentine, 
blessed with a voice as fine as that of a legen- 
dary Irish minstrel, sang with a tenor that 
stirred memories of the late John McCormick. 
He sang three songs and so great was the ap- 
plause that he could not leave until he sang 
two encores. 

And Con McCole, witty as any Jester trom 
the court of an ancient Irish king, and there 
were many, lighted the night with sparks 
of humor. 

Most of the Irish of the county were there, 
and even some who are not, and as Rev. Rob- 
ert I. Gannon, S. J., former president of 
Fordham Univers'ty, spoke the remarkable 
parallel between the days of Patrick and 
the present was at once apparent. 

And the parallel was shown in the words 
of Shane MacCarthy, political analyst and 
lecturer from Washington, D. C., and in the 
message of Most Rev. Henry T. Klonowski, 
auxiliary bishop of Scranton. 


EDUCATOR HITS MATERIALISM 


Father Gannon, who is now director of re- 
treats at the Jesuit retreat house, Manresa, 
Staten Island, N. Y., pointed out that com- 
munism is repugnant to an Irishman. 

“The true son of Erin,” he said, “is aroused 
and repelled by the hard core of atheism, of 
dialectic materialism that unifies the theory 
and practice of the Kremlin. The cruelty 
of the Soviet and its appeal to certain in- 
tellectuals are both rooted in godlessness. 
Its success, like Hitler's, achieved mostly 
through other people’s blundering, has been 
so marked throughout by the mark of the 


beast, that many regard it as preternatural, 
something that God allows hell to achieve 
for the chastisement of a faithless modern 
world. 

“Certain it is that when the beast strikes 
at last, our hope will lie with those who have 
been marked with the mark of God's grace.” 

Mr. Lynett, in welcoming the dinner 
guests, said: 

“Election to the presidency of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick is a distinct honor which 
can come to relatively few men. As far as 
I am concerned, it is more than just that, 
because my late father, E. J. Lynett, was one 
of the founders of this great organization, 
presided at the dinner in 1909, and was 
toastmaster in 1911.” 

Mr. Lynett expressed his gratitude to oth- 
er officers of the society and to members of 
the committees who helped in preparing the 
program. He also cited station WGBI and 
the press of the city, and all others who aid- 
ed in any way. 

The president expressed regret that be- 
cause of illness, Bishop William J. Hafey “‘is 
not able to be with us tonight for the first 
time since he came to Scranton. We miss 
him and feel a deep void because we are de- 
prived of what we know would be a timely 
and philosophical message. However, we 
join with all his friends in the diocese in 
praying for his complete and speedy re- 
covery.” 

Mr. Lynett then introduced Dr. Larkin, 
citing his record of serving in two world 
wars, and pointing out that he is a fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons, a diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, and chief of these services 
at four local hospitals. He said that Dr. Lar- 
kin was well qualified for his job since he 
had spent some time among the Irish at the 
Rotunda Maternity Hospital in Dublin. 


TOASTMASTER STUDIED IN IRELAND 


Dr. Larkin, in his opening remarks, de- 
clared: 

“As for myself, as your president has said, 
I was privileged to study for a while in Ire- 
land. I would like to ask your permission 
for a moment to indulge in a flight of fancy. 
Let me join my personal feelings of apprecia- 
tion for the knowledge that the old land has 
given me with your tributes of praise, song 
and mirth, and with that wealth of mate- 
rial form and fashion a mystical wreath. 
Let me take that wreath and place it in 
spirit at the feet of Ireland's patron saint, 
St. Patrick. whom we are honoring this eve- 
ning. 

“Let me say in simple language that this 
mystical wreath represents our token of 
gratitude. It may not seem to be much. It 
is our humble way of trying to say ‘Thank 
you for our heritage.’” 

Mr. McCarthy, a member of the faculty at 
Georgetown University, said that commu- 
nism offers a challenge that must be met by 
the Irish, and declared: 

“In the present world battle for civiliza- 
tion, people existing under Communist rule 
must not become mental pygmies and allow 
defeat of heart to dominate them. The 
persecuted peoples of today must conserve 
as best they can all their energies and princi- 
ples, with the bolstering knowledge that, 
even though their priests are murdered, their 
nuns driven from the cloisters and religious 
people jailed because they loved God above 
Stalin, the Irish of today stand ready at the 
beck of Christ to go again into the countries 
of the world to revivify Christianity and 
bring back the Gospel for old and young 
alike. 

“Is this task too great for the Irish? Of 
course not. In the past when barbarian 
hordes smothered the civilization of conti- 
nental Europe, out from the island of saints 
and scholars went missionaries to teach, bap- 
tize and convert. Soon a smilar undertaking 
only of more comprehensive and complex 
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proportions, may await the Irish to bring a 
sick world back to God. 

“If those of Irish blood, of Irish extraction, 
and of Irish sympathy do not take the lead- 
ership for positive dynamic action, where 
shall we look for leadership?” 

MUSICAL PROGRAM 

After Mr. McCarthy's talk, Mr. Valentine, 
who served 4 years with the United States 
Army in World War II in the South Pacific 
though he was an Irish citizen, was intro- 
duced. He sang “Star of the County Down,” 
“My Mary of the Curling Hair,” and “In the 
Garden Where the Praties Grow.” For en- 
cores he sang “Galway Bay” and “Rose of 
Killarney.” 

The banquet song leader was P. J. (Scotty) 
Gilroy. The orchestra was under the direc- 
tion of Martin Early. 

At the brief business session presided over 
by Mr. Lynett the secretary, Kenneth J. 
O'Brien, reported on the last meeting at 
which officers were elected. The new Officers 
are: Michael F. Lawler, president; Henry J. 
Butler, vice president, and re-elected, Mr. 
O’Brien, Joseph M. Dunleavy, treasurer, and 
Thomas F. Murphy, historian. Mr. Murphy, 
the secretary said, was absent for the first 
time since the dinners were inaugurated. 

The great crowd filled the Crystal Ballroom 
and overflowed into rooms off the mezzanine 
corridors. The ballroom was hung in green 
decorations and golden harps were mounted 
back of the dais. Shamrocks flown from 
Limerick County by the British Overseas 
Airways Corp. were presented to each guest 
through the courtesy of the travel depart- 
ment of the First National Bank of Scranton. 


BISHOP KLONOWSKI SPEAKS 


As is the custom, the bishop of the dio- 
cese, in this case Bishop Klonowski, speak- 
ing for the absent Bishop Hafey, gave the 
closing address. 

Bishop Klonowski, who is of Polish de- 
scent, said that the Irish and the Poles have 
endured much of the same type of trials 
and tribulations. ‘Both countries,” he said, 
“know what persecution is. There is a great 
affinity in the United States among all na- 
tions, for this country is, recalling an old 
phrase, a melting pot. But the affinity is 
particularly strong »vetween the Irish and 
the Poles. 

“We have the same spiritual origin—from 
Rome. Poland has been called the Ireland 
of the east and Ireland the Poland of the 
west. Poland was drawn to the west by 
missionaries from there, from Ireland.’ 

Bishop Klonowrki continued: 

“In speaking of Patrick one stands with 
the greatest admiration for his humaneness. 
He is the patron saint of all humanity. He 
was close to Christ and he understood human 
nature and worked in the glory of God for 
the salvation of souls, for the good of man- 
kind. The fire in the heart of Patrick was 
love of God and love of mankind.” 

The bishop said that it is time for man 
to take part in the spiritual reawakening 
called for by our Holy Father the Pope. 

“May Patrick not forget us in the crucial 
of the present crisis. The choice is clear, 
It is either God or Satan. May, with Pat- 
rick’s help, love of God and love of man 
flourish in the United States.” 

The incomparable McCole told the crowd 
that the initial “T” of the bishop’s middle 
name stands for Tipperary. The former 
mayor of Wilkes-Barre said he could not 
quite understand how a man with the name 
of Russell Ohoro could be the president of the 
St. David's Society of Lackawanna County. 
When County Commissioner Lawler was an- 
nourced as the new president of the Friendly 
Sons, Mr. McCole asied if he were going to 
serve four terms. 

The humorist defined St. Patrick’s Day in 
the words of his friend, Dolan. “St. Pat- 
rick’s Day,” he said, “is a day in this section 
on which if a man doesn’t walk he doesn’t 
walk for a month afterward.” 
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AT THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE 


Seated at the speakers’ table were Mr. 
Dunleavy; Mr. Ohoro; Very Rev. Hubert Ar- 
liss, C. P., rector of St. Ann’s Monastery; 
Congressman Harry P. O'Neill; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William K. Dolan, pastor of St. Peter’s Ca- 
thedral; Mr. Lawler; Mr. MacCarthy; Bishop 
Kionowski; Mr. Lynett; Dr. Larkin; Father 
Gannon; John J. O'Leary, chairman, recep- 
tion committee for Father Gannon; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John J. Vaughan, pastor of St. Paul's 
Parish; Mr. McCole; Very Rev. J. Eugene Gal- 
lery, president, University of Scranton; 
Mayor James T. Hanlon; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vin- 
cent P. Burke, S. T. D., chancelor of the 
Scrarton Diocese; Joseph J. Lawler, assist- 
ant to the Postmaster General; Very Rev. 
James Collins, C. SS. R., rector of St. Al- 
phonsus Retreat House, Tobyhanna; Eugene 
J. Butler, legal director, National Catholic 
Welfare Council, Washington, D. C., and Mr. 
OBrien. 





Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to my remarks in the March 18 
REcorpD, I include the third of the series 
of articles on juvenile delinquency by 
Judge Victor B. Wylegala, children’s 
court judge of Erie County, N. Y.: 
DELINQUENCY: PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY— 

Home Lire SHaprpes CHILDs CHARACTER— 

PaRENTS’ GUIDANCE VITAL TO YOUTH 

THROUGHOUT His FORMATIVE YEARS 


(This is the third in a series of articles by 
Judge Victor B. Wylegala, of children's court, 
eminent authority on juvenile delinquency 
and head of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. Today’s article deals with 
parental responsibilities in curbing delin- 
quency. Future articles to appear daily in 
this space will treat the community and the 
courts as means of fighting the delinquency 
problem.) 


Whether parents like it or not, they have 
a tremendous responsibility to their chil- 
dren—one that must be undertaken intelli- 
gently and vigorously to prepare youngsters 
for a happy, responsible, and useful adult 
life. 

For better or for worse, the fundamental 
seat of character building in young people is 
the home. By the time a child gets to school 
and outside associations enter his life, his 
basic character has been pretty well molded. 
If his parents are lazy and heedless, he is 
that way. If the mother and father are 
good, intelligent citizens, the child will be 
inclined in that direction. 

But the parental job is far from done when 
the school takes over for a few hours each 
day. Too many fathers and mothers sit back 
contentedly, unaware that they are still de- 
pended upon by their offspring for all-im- 
portant guidance. For many more years the 
parents must continue shaping his character. 

Yesterday’s article menticned Billy, the 
youngster who shoplifted on the “crying 
towel” system from four big department 
stores and almost got away with it. When 
the case came before me, I looked into its 
background. 

I found that Billy’s mother had been a 
notorious shoplifter in her day. Now that 
she was so well known she couldn't continue 
her avocation, she spent her time relabeling 
and redesigning clothing items lifted by a 
gang of girls to hide their identity for resale. 
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A boy whom we shall call John was brought 
before me a year ago. His case is typical. 
He became dissatisfied with his home life us 
he grew up. Neither of his parents seemed 
to care what he did, except for the times 
he was picked on about little things. His 
mother and father quarreled in front of him 
incessantly. The boy felt they could pro- 
vide him with a few of the luxuries young 
kids love, but they didn’t. 

Instead they squandered money for their 
own enjoyment and excesses. They were fre- 
quently drunk. John felt he was being de- 
prived of that sled, ball bat, or pair of skates 
that made a big difference to his young mind. 
Love and affection were lacking. He looked 
for parental direction but none was given 

So John turned elsewhere for guidance. 
An undisciplined school chum got his con- 
fidence and brought him into contact with 
a bunch of hoodlums. Here was the first 
organized direction the youngster had en- 
countered, so he espoused their cause and 
became a burglar. It wasn’t long before he 
was caught. John is now at a school where 
I think he will receive the proper direction 
he needs to become a useful citizen. 


TOO MUCH AFFECTION HARMFUL 

John’s case points up two crying needs 
children can satisfy cnly in their parents— 
affection and guidance. But both of these 
can be overdone. Love and affection should 
not be slobberish. Mothers in particular 
tend to be overly solicitous toward their chil- 
dren. This can easily produce resentment 
and avoidance of family association. 

The wise parent will let youngsters make 
decisions in small matters on their own. 
For more important questions, a child can 
be made to believe he is making the decision 
while his parents have in reality already set 
out his course at his subconscious level. He 
gets his direction in a less blunt way and, 
most important, he gets it with the feeling 
of responsibility. 

Assigning of chores around the home gives 
a child the needed feeling of participation 
in the affairs of the home, but chores can 
become too numerous and tco difficult. 
Children must have cther outlets for their 
energy besides chores so as to balance their 
development and tire them for sleep at night. 
But a few chores are healthy and necessary 
training. 

CONSTANCY ESSENTIAL 

Too much responcibitity can have its draw- 
backs, too. If parents give a child 100-per- 
cent freedom, this newly gained self-reliance, 
if not granted gracuaily, will be intoxicat- 
ing. The ycungster may become reluctant 
to obey his parents and tends to get away 
with whatever he can withcut their detecting 
it—a bad step that can lead to serious delin- 
quency later on 

A constant home life is ancther necessar 
aspect to rearing of children. Take the ca 
of Jimmy, whose parents started having mar 
ital troubles when he was four and finally 
broke up. He was sent to live with grand- 
parents. They died and he moved from one 
set of relatives to another. Training varied 
from too much kindness to an unreasonable 
and threatening attitude. 

Jimmy never stayed in one school long 
enough to become integrated into a consist- 
ent program. There was constant unsteadi- 
ness of progress and he began to fall behind. 
He got no recognition from anyone because 
no one had him long enough to take an in- 
terest in Fim. All these burdens were weigh- 
ing heavily on his young mind. 

REHADILITATION iN PROGRESS 

So Jimmy began to search for the recogni- 
tion that makes every young boy happy in 
the feeling of accomplishment. He could not 
find it at home or at school, so decided his 
only alternative was to impress friends with 
his boldness and courage. 

He began to steal, penny-ante stuff at first, 
but more valuable articles later on. When 
caught he was well on the road to ruin, but 
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rehabilitation techniques currently are 
bringing him around to the good and con- 
structive life. 

Fathers are most often the bad example 
for their young sons. One shady parent ran 
a flourishing bicycle theft ring with his son 
and a few other boys as the procurers. An- 
other organized a band of shoplifters and 
served as the fence for stolen goods. 

Another parent had two boys working for 
him as shoplifters in the Broadway-Fillmore 
area not long ago. The boys got a couple of 
revolvers, thinking they were big-time opera- 
tors, carried them on their rounds, but never 
used them. 

This story ends in tragedy. One of the 
weapons was a beautiful pearl-handled piece, 
the other a drab gray-steel color. The more 
attractive gun soon became a bone of con- 
tention. The boys wrestled for its posses- 
sion one day and the gun went off, seriously 
wounding one lad. He was badly crippled 
and died a short time later. 

While this is an extreme case, parents must 
be alert to recognize the danger when their 
children start straying from their author- 
ity. This loss of confidence is often the first 
fata! step that will lead many a youngster 
astray. 





Peace and Security To Bring Prosperity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
include in our REcorp an encouraging 
editorial by Mr. Manchester Boddy, the 
distinguished publisher of the Los Ange- 
les Daily News: 

Peace ANp Security To BrING PROSPERITY 


For at least 2 years before the end of World 
War II tremendous effort was launched to 
create plans for postwar economic activity. 
It was generally assumed that with the end 
of hostilities war plants would close down 
and millions of workers would be thrown out 
of jobs. That there would be a postwar de- 
pression was taken for granted. It was Just 
a question of how severe it would be. 

The depression didn’t occur. Economists 
explained that pent-up demand was far 
greater than had been expected; that there 
had been a wartime famine in many lines 
although money was plentiful. 

Today there is widespread conviction that 
when current defense spending stops there 
will be a serious let-down all along the line. 

At least a half of all letters to the editor 
that deal with the economic situation in- 
clude the line: “Of course, you know that 
we have a war economy. If we weren't mak- 
ing guns, airplanes, tanks, and munitions 
for ourselves and our western allies the 
country would be in a terrific slump right 
now.” 

PROSPERITY LINKED TO WAR INDUSTRY 


That assumption leads to the ugly cone 
clusion that since our prosperity depends 
upon our keeping the war industry humming, 
we will strive to find excuses for doing so 
instead of seeking peace and disarmament. 

There are many sound reasons why the as- 
sumption that our prosperity depends upon 
continued preparation for war is false. 

We found that our wartime prosperity, 
contrary to all predictions, was not depend- 
ent upon a continuation of the war because 
there was a huge demand for civilian goods. 
it is true that as production gradually sat- 
isfied that demand there was evidence of &@ 
general slowing-up, which was halted imme- 
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diately by the war in Korea and a resumption 
of war-industry production. 

It is clear, however, that if the civilian de- 
mand was deep and wide enough, the pros- 
perity of the Nation could have been main- 
tained without the help of war industries. 

Our point is that civilian demand today 
is big enough, deep and wide enough to keep 
United States production going at its pres- 
ent rate of activity for the foreseeable fu- 
ture even though all production for a de- 
fensive armament were stopped. 


HUGE DEMAND EXISTS IN ASIA 


This demand exists mainly in Asia—the 
land and population mass of the world. That 
vast area with its billion people, is not po- 
tentially in the market for almost everything 
that can be produced—from simple food to 
locomotives, rails, freight cars, airplanes, 
autos, and farm machinery. 

Those markets are not available to western 
production today because the international 
Communist conspirators, with headquarters 
in Moscow, have succeeded in creating spot 
wars, civil unrest, despotic controls over the 
movement of people and things, and a con- 
tinuing threat of military aggression against 
free nations. 

So long as the Communists continue to 
keep the world in such a state of disorder, 
fear, and confusion, our defense production 
will continue and the present high rate of 
employment will be maintained. 

If our current armanent program is slowed 
to a stop, it will be because the Communist 
threat to peace and order in the world has 
been contained. In that case the land and 
population mass of the world—now a vast 
economic vacuum—will be seeking the prod- 
ucts of our industry, and the very industries 
now turning out guns will be busier than 
ever filling the demand. 


DEMAND IS DEYOND CALCULATION 

Compared with the pent-up civilian de- 
mand in the United States that developed 
during the war years and that sustained our 
prosperity after war industry shut down, the 
pent-up or potential demand for civilian 
goods in the land mass of the world is be- 
yond calculation. 

The real meaning of the historic awaken- 
ing taking place in Asia js that the people are 
at long last expressing a demand for a higher 
standard of living. 

We can hear the people who now say our 
economy would go into a depression if it were 
not for defense spending, explaining their 
mistake further down the line something like 
this: “The United States should have col- 
lapsed with the stoppage of defense spending, 
but there developed a tremendous demand 
for all manner of things from the awakened 
people of Asia * * *,” 

How will new trade be financed? The 
machinery for financing it already exists. 
Real wealth in the form of wanted things is 
monetized now—and the same practices will 
follow production whether the consumer 
lives in Indochina or Watts. 

First, however, peace and security plus 
freedom must come to the world. Until they 
do we will continue to live with a wartime 
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“Caveat” or “Beware the Man Behind the 
Gza Behind the Door” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
days of the pioneer, every homestead in 





the land had a trained man for the gun 
behind the door. 

The shot fired across the bow of ag- 
gressors in Korea on June 25, 1950, alerts 
trespassers to the sign on the door of 
every family in the free world: “Ca- 
veat”’—a notice given by an interested 
party to another not to do a certain act 
until the party is heard in opposition— 
or “Beware.” 

Passage by the Congress of the United 
States in 1951 of the Mutual Security 
Act put the gun behind the door of every 
man, woman, and child in the free 
world. 

Passage of UMT by this Congress in 
1952 will put a trained man behind the 
gun behind the door of every home in 
the land. 





Black-Market Activities in Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Cedric Adams, published in the Minne- 
apolis Star on March 17, 1952, and re- 
ferring to a letter which came from a 
soldier in Korea. The letter needs the 
attention of every Member of the Senate, 
and I intend to make it my business to 
ascertain the facts in connection with 
the subject matter of the letter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Star of March 17, 
1952] 


In THIS CORNER 
(By Cedric Adams) 


Sometimes you wonder about the state 
of the world, about just what does go on in 
Korea, and how we got into the whole con- 
fused mess. If there’s concern in our minds 
back here, think of what must be going on in 
the noggins of the lads who are doing the 
fighting. This letter is from Robert A. Neu- 
leib, formerly from Owatonna, who was in- 
ducted in September of 1950. Since then he 
has become a supply sergeant for a rifle com- 
pany and right now is on the front line in 
Korea. He writes: “It’s part of my duty to 
determine the needs of this company and 
requisition items through normal supply 
channels. Many things are hard to get, other 
things we just never get. Three days ago 
three men and I took a jeep and a trailer 
into the Seoul area, 110 miles away, to try 
to get some necessities and some luxuries 
for the men of our company through the 
Seoul post exchange. The PX was almost as 
bare as Mother Hubbard's cupboard, but the 
things we saw in Seoul gave us the shock of 
our supply careers. The very things we have 
been hunting for were being sold on the 
black market in huge quantities in Seoul. 
And the business wasn't being carried on in 
the back streets in a hush-hush fashion. 
Everything was out in the open, smack un- 
der the noses of both military and civilian 
authorities. 

“Binoculars which our ordnance supply 
catalogs list for 89 were being peddled for 
$15. Flashlights, Coleman gasoline lanterus, 
and many types of clothing were being sold 
by civilians. Expensive, American-made 
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wrist watches, literally hundreds of them, 
were being sold for native currency or mili- 
tary scrip. Radios were sold the same way. 
Packaged GI clothing such as combat boots, 
woolen OD’s, socks, underwear were being 
sold right across makeshift counters within 
the shadows of MP jeeps themselves. Even 
the shops were covered with GI shelter halves 
and rubberized ponchos. Why is it that the 
men in my company as well as so many 
front-line troops should suffer while their 
officers and our allies seemingly completely 
overlook these criminal practices. Nothing 
is done to curb these sales, nothing is done 
to try to stop them, nothing is done to try 
to discover the source of these illegal sup- 
plies. Is this sort of thing to spread democ- 
racy? Is this helping the fighting man on 
the firing line in his efforts to preserve our 
way of life? I’m writing you, Cedric, in 
hope that you may pass this information on 
to interested parties. This is no chronic 
“beef” from a serviceman. We're just fed up 
with wanton criminal negligence on the part 
of our civil and military authorities and we 
think something should be done.” 

It isn't hard to figure out how these guys 
feel about a situation like that. And I think 
those of us here at home should do some- 
thing about it. We should put forth some 
kind of effort, at least, to show the boys we 
have their concern at heart. We Can pass 
the information along to proper authorities 
and ask that an investigation be started. 
We've had investigations here at home that 
have turned up a few startling results. May- 
be that same type of probe should be 
launched in our fighting zones. Let’s keep 
in mind the thinking of these boys over 
there by rallying to this obviously earnest 
plea. This is an election year; maybe we 
should turn to our politicians. Let’s clip 
those first two paragraphs and mail them 
to our Minesota Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington. Lay it on the line to 
them. They have access to the possibilities 
for investigation. Seems to me it’s part of 
their job to provide some kind of action on 
charges of this nature. Let me know what 
kind of reply you get so I can report back to 
Sergeant Neuleib in Korea. 





United States Tact in Elbow Rubbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of Thursday, 
March 13, 1952: 

Unrrep States TACT In ELBOW RUBBING 
(By Malvina Linds*y*‘ 
ANTI-"“GOOK” TREND 

“There’s another side to ‘gookism,’”’ pro- 
tested a reeder, apropos of this column’s re- 
cent discusston of the subject. 

“You mean some foreigners regard us as 
‘gooks’?” he was asked. 

“Well, no, not outwardly at least. What 
they think may be something else. I mean 
there’s another kind of American abroad be- 
sides the swaggering boastful, run-em-down- 
with-a-jeep type. A lot of our people, Army 
Officers, civilians, officials, enlisted men, are 
quietly doing a lot of combat ‘gookism.’ 
Better louk into it.” 

I did. Here are some examples of the 
anti-“gook” approach. 
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A Turkish civilian dignitary visiting in 
Washington was driven by an American 
friend to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
It was a day on which near access to the tomb 
was closed. A young soldier with a sober, 
impassive countenance, marched back and 
forth on guard. 

The American explained to the guard that 
the Turkish official had wanted to pay hom- 
age at the tomb. Instantly the young sol- 
dier marched to the visitor and saluted. “I 
saw Turkish soldiers fight in Korea,” he told 
the official. “No honor can be too great to 
pay your nation. May I escort you to the 
tomb?” 

In eastern Turkey near the Soviet border, 
where teams of American officers were train- 
ing Turkish divisions in the field, a new 
junior officer from the United States arrived. 
He complained loudly to the commanding 
colonel in the presence of a group of officers 
about “this God-forsaken place” and the 
“gooks” he had been dealing with. What's 
more, he wanted some “real American 
money,” not the “lousy lira” being used 
there. 

None of the officers present made any as- 
sent, showed any sympathy for his plight. 
After listening a while, the commanding of- 
ficer severely reprimanded him, told him he 
would have to change his attitude or be 
transferred home. 

This same colonel had been operating his 
outpost with singular diplomacy. He had 
ordered that no American Army vehicle honk 
horns at Turkish civilians for any reason, 
His officers, instead of requisitioning the big- 
gest hotels and best homes, rented what ac- 
commodations were available. 

(One thinks of this as reports come from 
Tokyo of how Japanese are critically watch- 
ing to see if American occupying forces will 
give up the Dai Ichi Building and the Imperi- 
al Hotel’once the American-Japanese Treaty 
is signed and Americans remain in Japan as 
allies, not conquerors.) 

Also representative of antigook diplomacy 
at the Turkish outpost was an order recently 
issued by the commanding colonel to chiefs 
of his field training teams outlining the pur- 
pose of their mission. In this he said: “As 
I see it, we are here to do two things, (a) 
cultivate and be worthy of the confidence, 
respect, friendship, and good will of the 
Turkish Army, the Turkish civilians, and the 
Republic of Turkey; (b) assist in increasing 
the effectiveness of the Turkish Army. I 
have divided the mission into two parts. It 
indicates a priority in tasks. Unless we first 
achieve part (a) we can never hope to ap- 
proach or achieve part (b).” 

In Iran where an American military mis- 
sion was training Iranian troops at invitation 
of the Government, special care was taken to 
see that only the newest and latest equipment 
was used. This had a favorable psychologi- 
cal effect on the young Iranians. In the 
past a tendency on the part of both this 
and other governments to use old or hand- 
me-down equipment for similar purposes 
has fostered resentment of what was re- 
garded as western arrogance. 

American officials abroad increasingly rec- 
ognize the need to show social and personal 
confidence in the people with whom they 
are dealing. Chester Bowles, Ambassador to 
India, is sending his children to a public 
school. Averell Harriman, when he went on 
his long and difficult mission to negotiate 
with Premier Mossadegh of Iran, took along 
his wife as a social gesture and a sign of 
confidence in the Iranians. Many lesser of- 
ficials are taking their families with them 
to remote and inconvenient places as a means 
of establishing better social relations with 
the people they live among. 

American information and propaganda 
abroad are being shorn of their early gook 
trend, namely a tendency to boast too much 
of the percentage of Americans with refrig- 
erators, or radios, the number of tractors 
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per acre, and the number of steaks per hour 
an American workman's efficient methods 
would earn. This sort of thing particular- 
ly misfired in Europe. 

Most encouraging of all is the fact that so 
many average Americans at home are deep- 
ly concerned about “gookism.” “What can 
we do about it?” they keep asking. This 
awareness carries the best promise that the 
long road of education may cure it. 





Roosevelt Responsible for Our Serious 
Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been no doubt in my mind for years 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt is responsi- 
ble for our serious national and inter- 
national plight. He was elected the first 
time by reason of the many promises 
to economize which he made, well know- 
ing that he did not intend to keep his 
promises. Later in his administration 
in spite of his protestation “I hate wah,” 
he stealthily led us into a disastrous war. 
In spite of his public utterances that he 
was endeavoring to take care cf the best 
interests of our country, he sold us down 
the river in all of the international con- 
ferences in which he participated. 

The following is an editorial support- 
ing my position, which editorial ap- 
peared in the Marcl. 17 issue of Wash- 
ington’s leading newspaper, the Times- 
Herald: 


THIs MAKes IT UNANIMOUS 


The judgment that F. D. Roosevelt was a 
miserable failure as a world statesman and 
that his policies brought tirretrievable mis- 
fortune to .he United States and its wartime 
allies of the west is by no means novel. It 
is held by all persons who have the wit to 
observe the present state of the world, which 
is the legacy Recosevelt left. 

The fact that former Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee, of Britain now renders the same 
judgment on Roosevelt as an agent of ruin is 
therefore not as surprising as it might be, 
but it is still surprising enough. Consid- 
ering how much Britain owes to Roosevelt, 
the surprise is that a leading British figure 
should publicly put the blame on him. 

Attlee writes in a British magazine that 
Roosevelt fonght World War II without any 
understanding of the simple fact that wars 
should only be fought for the advancement 
of sound and profitable political aims. A 
statesman looks, not at the colored pins that 
show the military positions of the day, but 
into the future. How will the war affect the 
future interests of his country and its 
friends? Will the imbalance of power re- 
sulting from the utter defeat of one’s enemies 
of the moment give rise to future dangers of 
even greater magnitude? In victory, who is 
left in the position to sweep the board? 
What will the shape of the resulting worid 
be like? 

Those answers are evident now and should 
have been evident while the fighting was go- 
ing on to men who had every resource of 
expert knowledge and advice at their dis- 
posal, who had great quantities of intelli- 
gence available which was kept secret from 
the public, and who had panels of experts 
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constantly at work estimating the changing 
situation and projecting the political outline 
of the postwar world. 

Yet, says Attlee, Roosevelt committed one 
strategic bloomer after another, never appre- 
ciating the imperialist aims of Russia. He 
refused to exploit allied superiority in the 
Mediterranean to send in armies which would 
preempt the Balkans and east central Europe 
before the Red Army got there. The policy 
he bequeathed to his successor restrained 
America from liberating Czechoslovakia and 
alining it firmly with the west. The con- 
cessions he made at Yalta, both to the east 
and west, were unnecessary. They gave Rus- 
sia the whip hand. After Japan was totally 
defeated, they enabled Stalin to reap where 
he had not sown. 

No, these judgments are not new, but the 
man who was Prime Minister of Britain joins 
in them. That makes it—except for the die- 
hards who worship at the Hyde Park “shrine” 
unanimous. The only question that remains 
to be answered is whether Roosevelt was 
archfool or archtraitor. 





Billions for Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, March 19, 


1952: 
BILLIONS For AID 


On this page is published a letter from a 
reader who feels that the United States Is 
unwise in pouring billions of dollars into 
foreign aid. His questions are worth ex- 
ploring. 

The amount proposed this year for mili- 
tary aid, economic aid, and technical assist- 
ance is not $10,000,000,000, as quoted, but 
$7,900,000,000, which may be pared down to 
around $7,000,000,000. With $1,000,000,000, 
it is asserted, one could buy complete finan- 
cial control of the motion-picture industry 
and a large part of the radio industry in the 
United States. 

Very good, but how far does $1,000,000,000, 
or $10,000,000,000 go in buying the kind of 
militury defense America seems to need? Or 
toward capitalizing the kind of economic 
world in which America can buy the things 
it wants and sell the things it produces? 

In the 18 months from the invasion of 
South Korea to the end of 1951 the United 
States bought $12,000,000,000 worth of mili- 
tary equipmer.t—planes, tanks, guns, ships, 
and so forth. In the fiscal year 1952-53, for 
which plans now are being made, it expects 
to spend $21,000,000,000 in this type of pro- 
curement. 

How much more would it cost America to 
assure its own defense if Britain, France, and 
West Germany were not rearming or prepar- 
ing to do so? Britain, in the face of finan- 
cial difficulties but with production half 
again as great as prewar, is sticking to a 
rearmament program of $13,000,000,000 over 
a 4-year period. 

France, likewise, has become self-support- 
ing by ordinary peacetime standards, though 
stre*ching her resources to rearm and to hold 
a vital sector for the free world in Indo- 
china. West Germany has contributed sig- 
nificantly to the steel production, which for 
. ll of Western Europe has nearly doubled in 
less than 4 years. 
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That sort of partnership does not seem to 
us a bad investment. It will be a still bet- 
ter investment if the major dividends can 
be collected eventually not merely in terms 
of military strength but of richer living. 





Procurement Division Does Huge Business 
in Improvised Quarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Ventura County Star-Free 
Press of February 27, 1952: 


PROCUREMENT DIVISION Does HuGE BUSINESS 
IN IMPROVISED QUARTERS 


(By Joe Paul, Jr.) 


To do $300,000,00° worth of business in 3 
years requires a lot of doing and to do it 
in more or less improvised quarters makes it 

,all the more remarkable. 

This is the history of the 3-year-old pro- 
curement division of the yards and docks 
supply office at Port Hueneme as a purchas- 
ing agent for the Federal Government. 

The duties of the procurement division are 
divided into two major categories: buying 
and executing that purchase in a suitable 
contract. 

In the operations office, where the buyers’ 
negotiated contracts are executed, there is a 
constantly growing directory of firms and 
individuals doing business with the Gov- 
ernment. This directory includes every- 
thing about them from financial back- 
ground and contract delivery history to bus- 
iness habits and companions. 


BATTER= OF TYPISTS 

It’s in the operations office where the 
staff of Supervisor Mildred Barnett take the 
agreements and figures of the buyers and in- 
terpret them into legally acceptable termi- 
nology. A battery of typists, ditto, and mim- 
eograph-machine operators turn out con- 
tracts by the hundreds each week. 

During a 3-day period, the operations pre- 
pared 7,496 items (usually several pages 
each) and mailed out 1,984 envelopes. These 
envelopes contain sometimes more than a 
pound of material. 

In the Operations Office is a team of con- 
tract analysts. These are the persons, all 
civil-service personnel, who select the phrase- 
ology for the contracts. Besides being sure 
that it is legal, the final contract must say 
exactly what the seller and buyer had agrced 
upon to the letter as well as to the intent. 


MODEST SALARY 

These contract analysts, who prepare for 
execution many documents that result in 
transactions well into the millions of dollars 
are civil-service employees in a salary range 
of from $2,900 to $3,100. 

Johns explained that in his opinion, the 
Operations Office is the backbone of the Pro- 
curement Division. “Without the vital work 
of the Operations Office,” he claimed, “all of 
the efforts of the Division would go for noth- 
ing. The entire operation is activated in 
those typewriters and stencils.” 

The Procurement Division’s role in the 
over-all scope of military needs is anticipa- 
tory as well as functional. Johns pointed out 
that the office is so organized that it could 
expand rapidly if necessary. If the volume 
of purchases suddenly had need to increase, 
the operation could easily mushroom, 


CONSTANT STUDY 


This ever present need to insure an avail- 
able source of manufactured goods makes it 
necessary to go into the trade fields and aid 
firms to branch out into additional lines. 
It is sometimes considered desirable, other 
things being equal, to grant contracts in 
areas where unemployment is rising or where 
labor polls are available. It is often advis- 
able to consider the materials source of sup- 
ply, the transportational route to the even- 
tual point of storage or use and many other 
factors in making up a contract. 

All of these many factors are considered 
in doing husiness at the procurement office 
and the spirit with which they are done is a 
reflection of the goal set by Commander 
Thomas A. Brown, yards and docks supply 
officer at Port Hueneme. 

“We try to make all employees aware of 
tr role they are playing in this operation 
and we are very pleased with the success of 
the ~lan,” Commander Brown said. “Above 
ali, we are proud of the exceptional record 
of our Federal employees, particularly in this 
period when criticism is frequent.” 

Employees of the procurement division 
take great pride in their work because it 
is a new and growing activity and because 
they feel that a good and efficient job is 
being done. The boss compliments his work- 
ers and the employees are eager to praise the 
boss. 

Mrs. Lily Turner and Mrs. Michiko Hirai, 
contract analysts, according to H. T. Johns, 
p ocurement division supervisor, are among 
the most c.pable in the business. They 
painstakingly check to be sure that con- 
tracts will effect exactly the results they were 
designed for. 


PRAISE BOSS 


And the analysts praise the boss, point- 
ing out that on one occasion Johns analyzed 
a completed contract and discovered the need 
for some changes. The changes resulted in 
a $700,000 saving to the taxpayers. 

It is interesting to note that the single 
saving made by Johns on this contract re- 
survey saved the taxpayers more money than 
the $500,000 annual payroll of the 140 civil- 
ian employees in the procurement division. 

Among the buyers in the repair-parts 
branch is a lady rock crusher and heavy 
crane-parts buyer. She is Alice Glaister, the 
only woman buyer on the staff. Supervisor 
Johns says he doesn’t consider it unusual 
at all for a woman to be active as a buyer 
in this field. “She knows her business very 
well and we’ve got several other women who 
could step into the duties of a buyer any 
time,” Johns said. 

The role and duty of military and civilian 
seem to melt into each other and each proud- 
ly states that the other is doing an outstand- 
ing job. Contrary to reports from many 
operations where the military and civilian 
rub shoulders, the YDSO procurement has 
relatively smooth-functioning gears in its 
machinery. 





Letter From Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, together 
with 18 other Republican Members of the 
House, I signed a letter under date of 
February 27 to Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, urging that he give serious con- 
sideration to returning to the United 
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States to discuss the pressing issues of 
the day with the people of the country. 
Our action was prompted by a sincere 
desire to make the advice of this great 
man available to our citizens in these 
bewildering times and there was no 
thought of publicity in our action; in 
fact we were anxious that it be kept in 
confidence to prevent any accusation 
that we were influenced by political mo- 
tives. But now the matter has been pub- 
lished in the newspapers and it seems 
wise that the facts be made clear. 

Our letter was delivered to General 
Fisenhower by hand, and under date of 
March 10 each of us who signed it re- 
ceived a personally signed letter from 
the general in reply. This is an im- 
pressive letter, and the clear thinking, 
the high moral courage, and the personal 
integrity of the man stand out and 
should be an inspiration to every Ameri- 
can. 

In order that full copies of our letter 
and General Eisenhower's reply may be 
available to the public, I append hereto a 
copy of each: 

FEBRUARY 27, 1952. 
Gen. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 

APO 55, Care of Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dear GENERAL: This is a difficult letter 
to write, but it comes to you from the hearts 
of some of your sincerest friends who have 
been working for your presidential candi- 
dacy for months. It is prompted by the 
messages we are receiving daily from our 
constituents, from all parts of the Nation, 
indicating that they want you to seek the 
nomination for President of the United 
States. They want you to come home; they 
want you to declare yourself on the press- 
ing issues of the day; they want the inspira- 
tion of your dynamic honesty and the forth- 
rightness of your statesmanship. The de- 
mands of these patriotic Americans have a 
right to be heard, anc we beg you to listen 
to them because we agree with them. 

There can be no doubt that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of the United 
States want you as their leader. They realize 
that for some time you have been devoting 
your energies to organizing and implement- 
ing the defense of Europe, and have accom- 
plished much, but they also realize that if 
our own country is torn asunder by corrup- 
tion and greed, by disloyalties and opportu- 
nism, by the avarice of selfish men, by the 
lack of vision of pseudostatesmen greedy to 
retain public office, all the good and con- 
structive work you have done will be de- 
stroyed. We feel deeply that those basic 
convictions for which you have stood and 
which are shared by so many millions of 
people deserve your personal leadership in 
this crucial hour. Your return home will 
unite our people as never before, and this is 
the surest way to preserve your efforts in 
Europe and to promote peace in the world. 

Before signing this letter we discussed the 
foreign and domestic situation and your 
place in it from many angles and, with in- 
tense sincerity, believe in what is said in this 
letter. We are practical and not hysterical 
and venture the thought that perhaps you 
do not fully appreciate the serious state of 
our country’s domestic affairs. We pledge 
ourselves to your leadership without thought 
of any kind of reward. What we want to do 
is to save America and promote peace. 

With assurances of our high esteem and 
in the hope of an early and favorable reply, 

Sincerely yours, 

Hucx D. Scort, Jr., Pennsylvania; Win- 
ston L. Prouty, Vermont; Ciaupe I, 
BaKEWELL, Missouri; Epwarp L. Srr- 
TLER, Jr., Pennsylvania; ALsertT M. 
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Core, Kansas; Ciirrorp P. Cass, New 
Jersey; JOHN W. HESELTON, Massachu- 
setts; Harmar D. Denny, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania; Norris Cotron, New Hamp- 
shire; CuirForp R. Hope, Kansas; 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Massachusetts; 
JaMEs C. AUCHINCLOsS, New Jersey; 
THRUSTON B. Morton, Kentucky; 
Jacos K. Javits, New York; GErRALp R. 
Forp, Jr., Michigan; THor C. ToLuer- 
SON, Washington; R. Wattrer RIEHL- 
MAN, New York; W. STERLING COLE, 
New York; Ropert W. Kean, New 
Jersey. 


— 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS, 
ALLIED POWERS, EUROPE, 
March 10, 1952. 
Hon. CLirForp R. Hope, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hope: Since my return 
from an inspection trip to Turkey and Greece 
I have read and reread the letter from you 
and your associates that awaited me on my 
desk. Naturally I am deeply impressed by 
the earnestness and compelling sincerity of 
your message. Beyond that I am personally 
touched and moved by the honor you do me 
in your words; by the importance of the 
services in the political field you believe I 
could render to America’s present and future. 
That being so, whatever my own personal 
Opinion may be of my present assignment or 
of any future duty, I must weigh heedfully 
and carefully the arguments advanced by 
you and my other friends. I assure you that 
to every consideration you advance I am at- 
tempting to give my earnest thought and 
study. 

Under most circumstances, I would con- 
cede immediately the complete validity of 
your argument. However, as I am now sit- 
uated, assigned to a duty that I firmly be- 
lieve is of the utmost consequence to the 
peace and prosperity of America and the 
world, I am confronted by one dominant 
personal conviction—during the next few 
months no other job or mission that I can 
discharge seems more important than the 
one in which I am now engaged. My own 
personal inclinations, the advice of loyal as- 
sociates and warm friends, the possibilities 
that lie ahead—none of these can be permit- 
ted to outweigh an inescapable and pres- 
ent duty. 

Of course, I am not indispensable to the 
success of NATO and SHAPE—even if at one 
time many may have thought me so. If I 
were, then I should actually be to some 
extent a failure, for one of my primary ob- 
jJectives here has been the development of an 
organization that can carry on despite any 
loss in personnel—from the Supreme Com- 
mander through all the levels of the staff. 
With the help of devoted and able associates 
that sort of organization has been perfected. 
I firmly believe that, should I walk out of 
this headquarters tomorrow, the mission 
would be carried on by competent hands— 
carried on successfully. 

Nevertheless each day is marked by some 
new problem, often one without precedent. 
To the solution of each I can contribute at 
least a little. Of course, I must admit that, 
as the climate of cooperation and mutual 
understanding increases from the highest to 
the lowest levels of the allied forces, my 
contribution to these solutions may cease to 
be important, much less essential. But that, 
if anything, intensifies my problem. 

There is no question in my mind con- 
cerning the propriety of answering a clear- 
cut call to another and higher duty, a call 
that is traditionally and universally recog- 
nized as the voice of the American people 
speaking through a national convention, 
Such a call imposes an obligation of citizen- 
ship on the man so honored. 

It seems to me, however, that it is an 
entirely different thing to leave a critical 
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assignment for the purpose of increasing 
the possibility or probability of such a sum- 
mons. My friends, I know, will not expect 
me to act against my conscience. But, in 
the absence of a compelling call or relief 
by higher authority, I cannot see in any 
personal or political circumstances a suffi- 
cient warrant for me to leave this assign- 
ment during the immediate future. 

No matter how others might interpret that 
action, for me it would be based on personal 
grounds and personal reasons. On the other 
hand, I assure you that I shall regularly re- 
examine my position, bearing in mind your 
message. World peace and human freedom; 
American solvency, prosperity, and unity— 
these things dwarf every American citizen's 
personal preferences and his personal deci- 
sions on his duty as an individual. 

My thanks for your inspiring words and 
my best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWFR. 





The Justices of the Supreme Court Should 
Uphold Its Dignity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, when 
our forefathers wrote the United States 
Constitution, which is the document that 
has held us together while we have been 
developing until we are now the greatest 
Nation in the werld, they were very care- 
ful to set up our judiciary system so that 
it would function with dignity and so 
that it would guarantee to the American 
people the full prctection of their rights 
under the law. 

Until recent years the Supreme Court 
earned and held the esteem of our pecple 
and especially cf the members of the 
legal profession. Every worth-while 
lawyer in the country had great respect 
for the courts, and especially fcr the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The members of the Supreme Ccurt 
demeaned themselves in such a way as 
to show their respect for the Court of 
which they were members ani thereby 
encouraged the people also to shew re- 
spect for that great Court. 

Lately, I ara sorry to say that there 
has developed a disposition among scme 
of the high-ranking cfficials of the coun- 
try to look upon the Supreme Court as 
a political group to be dominated by 
outside influence. This was most strik- 
ingly demonstrated when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt assumed to reorganize the 
Supreme Court and to dominate it com- 
pletely. He manifested clearly that it 
was his purpose nct only to change the 
membership but to make such appoint- 
ments as would heed his beck and call 
personally and officiaily. That he failed 
ignominiously is one of the great events 
of American history. 

There was a time when no person 
would be considered for appointment to 
this high Court unless that person had 
demcnstrated his ability as a lawyer and 
that he pessessed these characteristics 
of mind and heart that would guarantee 
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that the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple would be protected. 

I am sorry to say that in recent years 
some appointments have been made 
without any regard to whether the ap- 
pointee had had any experience as a 
lawyer or wes in any way qualified to fill 
that high position. Scme appointees 
have not brought much dignity or re- 
spect to the Court but have shown that 
they would have been better qualified 
for newspaper reporters or as showmen. 

Aithough the Court as it is presently 
constituted and as I have known it for 

ears hes among its membership some 
men of great legal ability and training 
and come men with thorough knowledge 
of the Government and all its activities, 
ani endowed with gocd judgment, and 
ren who had demonstrated that they 
were men cf high character, still I am 
sorry to say that the Supreme Court 
does not enjoy the respect and esteem 
to which it should be entitled. 

Personally, I have always felt that the 
Supreme Court was not a place for show- 
manship and that the Justices of the 
Supreme Court should remain aloof so 
that they would be free from suspicion. 

Just recently there appeared an edi- 
torial in Washington’s leading news- 
paper, the Times-Herald, in which the 
actions of one of the justices of the 
Court as it is now presently constituted 
was criticized. I am not sure that the 
criticism is fully justified, but a member 
of the Supreme Court should so conduct 
himself as not to call down upon him- 
self uncomplimentary editorial comment 
with reference to his own personal eccen- 
tricities. 

I am attaching a copy of the editorial 
to which I refer: 

Mr. Justice DovuGLtas ON COMMUNISTS 

Mr. Justice Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court shows a remarkable, bull- 
headed consistency in opinions involving 
Communists. 

On Monday, last, for example, the Court 
three times ruled against Communists, and 
each time Mr. Douglas dissented. 

He disapproved the sentences for contempt 
Judge Harold Medina of Federal district court 
for New York handed down against the 6 
attorneys who tried to wreck the trial of 11 
Communist leaders. (He dissented, too, from 
the conviction of the Communist leaders.) 

He disapproved of the majority opinion 
that Communist aliens may be held without 
bail while awaiting deportation proceedings. 

He disagreed with the majority that past 
membership in the Communist Party is legal 
ground for deportation. 

Mr. Justice Douglas also dissented when 
the Court recently upheld the right of New 
York State to eject subversives from the 
school payroll. Nor could he agree last May 
when the Court upheld the Federal Govern- 
ment's right to fire disloyal workers. 

Mr. Douglas also is on record against any 
limitation of a citizen’s right to refuse to 
answer questions on grounds of possible self- 
incrimination. Even when the defendant's 
claim to immunity is “pure afterthought,” as 
the majority decided in the Jane Rogers case 
last year. 

There are other decisions by Mr. Douglas 
which take the same general line, but even 
more significant are some of his public state- 
ments off duty, which, of course, lack the 
rights, privileges, and immunities which may 
attach to his position on the high court 
bench when he is giving a legal opinion on 
a case before him. 
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Douglass is just another Federal employee, 
after all, and lives on the taxpayers’ bounty 
just as surely as any postal clerk. Why 
should his extracurricular soundoffs be priv- 
ileged? As of now we nominate the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to answer him. 

Last September, fresh from a summer vaca- 
tion on the southern frontiers of Russia and 
China, he publicly advocated United States 
recognition of Communist China. 

There was a crashing silence from the 
State Department and the White House 
which may have chastened Mr. Douglas, 
for within a few weeks he was decrying the 
fate of the Armenians under Communist 
rule. No more than robots, he said, “in the 
god'ess Soviet state.” 

But if this seemed to criticize the Commu- 
nists, there is a return to consistency in his 
recent Philadelphia speech. “The Commu- 
nist threat inside the country,” he said, “has 
been magnified * * * far beyond its re- 
alities. Irresponsible talk by irresponsible 
people has fanned the flames of fear.” 

This falls right in line with his dissenting 
opinion in the New York school employees 
decision. When subversives can be fired, “a 
pall is cast over the classrooms. There can 
be no real academic freedom. * * * 
Where suspicion fills the air and holds schol- 
ars in line for fear of their jobs, there can be 
no exercise of the free intellect.” 

In the same opinion, Mr. Douglas argued, 
“So long as she (the teacher) is a law-abid- 
ing citizen, so long as her performance within 
the public school system meets professional 
standards, her private life, her political phil- 
osophy, her social creed should not be the 
cause of reprisals against her.” 

We are not going to answer Mr. Douglas. 
He has already been answered by the late 
Chief Justice Harlan Stone in the memorable 
case of the United States v. Schneiderman, 

William Schneiderman was born in Russia. 
He came here in 1908, joined the Communist 
party and became a United States citizen. 
The Government, some years later, sued to 
cancel his citizenship, arguing he had pro- 
cured it illegally. He could not swear al- 
legiance to our Constitution, the Govern- 
ment argued, and at the same time belong 
to the Communist Party. The case reached 
the Supreme Court in 1943, and the majority 
found for Schneiderman, the principal argu- 
ment being he had commited no overt act 
against the Government. 

Justice Stone disagreed. In one of the 
most powerful indictments of communism 
ever read from the bench, he demonstrated 
from Communist manifestos that member- 
ship in the party alone is an overt act against 
the United States. The fountainhead of 
Commv aist principles, Chief Justice Stone 
pointed out, was the manifesto published 
by Marx and Engels, which openly proclaimed 
that Communist ends could be attained 
“only by forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions.” In this country that 
meant overthrow of the Government by forces 
and violence. It was difficult, therefore, to 
conclude that Schneiderman, a Communist, 
was attached to the principles of our Consti- 
tution. 

It is also difficult to see why anyone who 
accepts the Communist obligation, shoulc. be 
allowed to teach school or work for the Gov- 
ernment or retain citizenship, no matter 
how glibly Mr. Douglas may argue for free- 
dom of speech and freedom from oppression. 

And, oh yes, we forgot to mention, Mr. 
Douglas was not a dissenter in the Schneider- 
man case. He found with the majority 
that time. The Supreme court as a whole 
has been clawing itself out from under the 
wreckage of that basic error in United States 
v. Schneiderman, ever since. We show signs 
of recognizing at last that communism is 
something more than conversation. Com- 
munism is conspiracy against the United 
States. 

But Mr. Justice Douglas dissents. 


Write-in Votes for General Eiserhower in 
the Minazsota Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the other 
day there took place in the great State 
of Minnesota a remarkable event that 
is truly, in the words of the New York 
Times, a political miracle. 

The results of the Minnesota primary 
demonstrate once again the high es- 
teem in which General Eisenhower is 
held by the people of the United States. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials, one from the New York Times 
and one from the New York Herald Tri- 
bune of March 20, dealing with the 
Minnesota primary. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 20, 
1952] 


POLITICAL MIRACLE 


The astonishing triumph of General Eisen- 
hower in the Minnesota primary is, without 
exaggeration, a political miracle. The re- 
sults in New Hampshire a week ago had 
already indicated the amazing depth of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's appeal to the ordinary citi- 
zen. What has now happened in Minnesota 
is something unique in American political 
history. 

What were the circumstances of the Minne- 
sota primary? As in New Hampshire, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower took no part whatever in the 
campaign. But to make things more diffi- 
cult, this time his name did not even appear 
on the ballot. To vote for him it was nec- 
essary to resort to the “write-in”—which in 
the great game of American politics is an 
obstacle of enormous proportions. Further- 
more, in this contest a so-called favorite 
son was running—namely, Harold E. Stassen, 
three times Governor of Minnesota and re- 
putedly master of the State’s Republican 
machine. Minnesota itself is in what is sup- 
posed to be the “isolationist” Midwest, and 
General Eisenhower is the antithesis of the 
isolationist. 

To top it all, the general’s amateur “or- 
ganization” within the State began its write- 
in campaign literally only last week, after it 
had recovered from the shock of seeing his 
name stricken from the printed ballot be- 
cause of a technicality in the new election 
law; and it conducted this last-minute cam- 
paign against the advice and without the 
consent of the national Eisenhower head- 
quarters. Finally, primary elections theo- 
retically call forth only the hard-bitten 
partyliners, and this one was so arranged 
that it was awkward for pro-Eisenhower 
Democrats to cross over to the Republican 
side even if they wanted to. 

And yet what were the results? Out of 
287,000 Republicans who went to the polls 
through snow and sleet the fantastic and 
astounding total of 107,000 violated every 
rule of the political book by painstakingly 
writing the name of Eisenhower on the ballot. 
They probably spelled it a dozen different 
Ways, and many of them merely penciled in 
the three letters “I-K-E.” But they knew 
what they wanted, and that was enough. 
Almost as many Minnesotans took the 
trouble to cast a write-in vote for Eisenhower 
as followed the incomparably easier course 
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of marking “X” opposite the name of their 
erstwhile favorite son. 

Four times as many voted for Eisenhower 
as for Senator Tarr—and this in the sup- 
posedly isolationist part of the United States. 
Four times as many voted for Eisenhower as 
for General MacArthur and General Mac- 
Arthur’s stand-in combined—and this in the 
MacArthur part of the country. In Minne- 
sota’s most populous county, in which Min- 
neapolis is located, twice as many ballots 
were cast for Eisenhower as for Stassen. 

What does it all mean? It means, we 
think, that the American people have an 
instinctive trust in Eisenhower, that he is 
the kind of man they want for President, 
and that they will go to great lengths to 
vote for him. Though he has not directly 
participated in this campaign Americans feel 
that they know enough about him to be 
sure of his integrity, his wisdom, and his 
ability. He is no man on horseback—if he 
were, this newspaper would not be support- 
ing him—but he has captured the imagi- 
nation and, what is even more important, 
the confidence of vast masses of Americans. 

The great question now is: Does the Re- 
publican Party want a winner? Will the 
party respond to the obvious wishes of great 
numbers of the people—Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and Independents—who went to vote 
Republican next November? If New Hamp- 
shire and Minnesota prove anything, they 
prove beyond the last vestige of doubt that 
Republican voters want Dwight Eisenhower 
to be their nominee for President of the 
United States. And so doa great many other 
Americans. It is hard to believe that the 
Republican Party—after 20 years in the po- 
litical “‘wilderness”—will fail to seize the op- 
portunity that is now hammering at its 
door. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 20, 1952) 


EISENHOWER SwWEEPs ALONG 


The write-in vote for General Eisenhower 
in Minnesota is one of those political events 
which now and then light up the landscape 
like a flare. The simple fact that more than 
109,000 people should have inscribed his 
name upon the ballot is an aston!shing 
manifestation of political appeal. The write- 
in campaign began only a week ago; it was 
enthusiastic but not highly organized, and 
it was confined to a comparatively few sec- 
tions of the State. It had to compete for 
Republican votes, moreover, against a 
favorite son who had threo times been 
Minnesota’s Governor. The overwhelming 
success of these efforts could only have oc- 
curred with a candidate responding to some 
deep and powerful desire among human 
beings. 

The Minnesota results do not stand alone. 
New Hampshire began as impressive evidence 
that Republican leaders of a key New Eng- 
land State stood back of General Eisenhower; 
it ended as proof that these leaders had not 
misread the minds of their constituents. 
New Jersey opened its campaign in the glow 
of the New Hampshire victory, and within 
the last few days has seen a concerted move 
toward Eisenhower within the State organ- 
ization. All this, however, was still in the 
East. It took Minnesota to cap these de- 
velopments with its eloquent indication of 
what people west of the Alleghenies are 
thinking. 

The Eisenhower movement, according to 
every sign, has broken away from the pre- 
liminary frustrations, the tensions and un- 
certainties which held it. It is sweeping 
along with gathering speed. That Mr. Paul 
Hoffman should have asked for leave of ab- 
sence from the Ford Foundation is particu- 
larly encouraging. His full participation in 
the campaign is one more proof, dramatic 
and reassuring, of what could have been 
expected to happen once the Eisenhower 
candidacy got under way. Mr. Hoffman's 
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experience in large undertakings, his con- 
tacts in all parts of the country, are an im- 
portant addition to an organization which 
is showing itself to be shaped throughout 
to the measure of a great task. 





Canada Reduces Taxes Seventh Year in 
Row 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, while the American taxpayer 
is being crushed by a tax burden never 
before imposed upon any civilized peo- 
ple, it is refreshing to note that Canada 
has a surplus in her treasury and is 
again this year planning to reduce 
taxes. News reports from Canada in- 
dicate that this will be the seventh year 
when the taxpayers of Canada have had 
the benefit cf a tax reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
the Gcvernment cf the United States to 
give some heed to the crushing burden 
cf taxes that is increasing each year. 
We have already reached a point of di- 
minishing return. I am including this 
article that appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune cn this subject and will insert 
it at this point in the Recorp: 


CaNaDIANS Hope For Tax SLASH SEVENTH YEAR 
IN ROW—FIND YEAR-END SurP_Lvs Is HIGHER 
THAN EvER 

(By Eugene Griffin) 

Orrawa, March 9.—Canadians hope with 
reason their taxes will be reduced again next 
month, for the seventh straight year. 

Pinance Minister Douglas Abbott will an- 
nounce the budget, with new tax rates, for 
1952-53 in the House of Commons April 8. 
There have been tax reductions in every Ca- 
nadian budget since the end of the war. 


SURPLUS FOR 6 YEARS 


The Canadian Government is embarrassed 
by riches. It has ended six fiscal years in a 
row with a surplus of revenues over expendi- 
tures, and the biggest surplus of all—$721,- 
000,000—is currently on hand. Some of this 
is being unloaded in year-end payments of 
accounts, and a large part of it will be used 
to reduce the national debt. 

Political opponents argue that the surplus 
proves that taxes are too high and should 
be reduced again. Prime Minister St. Lau- 
rent has said there probably will be adjust- 
ments, but no substantial cuts. Informed 
guesses are that some excise taxes will be 
lowered or reduced, including those on cig- 
arettes and household appliances. Most Ca- 
nadian income-tax rates are lower than in 
the United States, and Canadian parents get 
a kick-back in monthly baby bonus checks 
for all children under 16 years old. 

An American pays several times as much 
for defense and foreign aid as a Canadian 
with the same salary, but gets no more credit 
for it here than in any other country. 


HELP BUT DON’T BRAG 


A common platitude, repeated this week 
by Premier Leslie Frost, of Ontario, when 
he scolded the United States for not hurrying 
to help build the St. Lawrence seaway, is that 
Canadians are doing more for the world than 
the Americans per capita but don’t talk so 
much about it. 
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It seems to be based on Canada’s book 
credit of $1,250,000,000 to Britain in 1946 
for purchases in Canada, when America was 
giving one of its hand-outs to Britain, the 
one for $3,000,000,000. Canada has profited 
from billions of dollars doled out to Britain 
and other countries by the United States. 

The Government's Canada-first policy ex- 
pressed by St. Laurent—‘“our duty is to be 
more considerate of conditions in Canada 
than of conditions anywhere else in the 
world’’—is considered just good serse, and 
has not been criticized from any quarter. 


WANT TROOPS RECALLED 


International commitments by Canada, 
even though only on a token scale in com- 
parison with America’s contributions, are 
subject to growing criticism from groups 
which think Canada is doing too much. 
French Canadian newspapers have published 
an article demanding that Canada recall its 
trops from Korea. 

The Cooperative Commonwea!th Federa- 
tion (Socialist Party), has started to criticize 
United States “domination” in United Na- 
tions and Atlantic pact policy. M. J. Cold- 
well, Saskatchewan, the CFF leader, urged 
this week that Canada support the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations 
after peace is negotiated in Korea. 

From no quarter has the Canadian Gov- 
ernment been asked to increase its contribu- 
tion, in men or money, to equal the propor- 
tionate commitments entered into by Presi- 
dent Truman and State Secretary Acheson. 
The last public opinion poll has shown only 
9 percent cf Canadians favored a draft. 


PRICE OF LEADERSHIP 


Belief is prevalent here that it is America’s 
duty to shoulder the loads taken on Ly the 
United Nations and the Atlantic Pact, as set 
forth last week by the Montreal! Star, a paper 
which often repeats Government views. 

“There is a price and a burden entailed 
in world leadership which the United States 
has to carry, and which Canada does not,” 
the Star said. 

This belief that America must do propor- 
tionately more than associate nations ex- 
tends to financial aid. The Star said yester- 
day that if Congress fails to pass President 
Truman's $8,000,000,000 foreign aid bill “the 
consequences are likely to be very serious.” 
It said isolationists are active. 

The Ottawa Journal also showed concern 
about American opinion which is opposed 
to Mr. Truman’s foreign aid. 

“We shall hear of it, all too soon and 
loudly, in Congress’ coming debates,” the 
Journal said. 





German Chanceior Konrad Adenauer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the March 
1952 issue of the Columbia: 

EKonrap ADENAUER: A PILLAR OF EUROPE 

(By Andrew Boyle) 


“Some are born great,” said Shakespeare 
through the mouth of the worldly wise 
Malvolio, “some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.” So far 
ag that Judgment applies to men of politics 
it can be said of Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chan- 
celor of the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany, and one of the west’s shrewdest 
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and most far-sighted leaders, that such 
greatness as he has achieved in his three 
brief years of power was accidentally thrust 
upon him at the beginning. For no political 
success story has had a stranger or less 
auspicious start than that of this 76-year-old 
Catholic statesman who is today one of the 
strong pillars of the skeleton structure of the 
new Europe. 

Only 4 years ago, in 1948, the name of 
Konrad Adenauer was not considered meri- 
torious cr well-known enough for inclusion 
in the German Who's Who. He was re- 
membered by people inside and outside his 
homeland more for his work as lord mayor 
of the cliy of Cologne than for his potential 
talent as a future Chancelor. Indeed, that 
potential talent might never have been given 
the chance to develop, if a somewhat obse- 
quious British official had not fired him. 

The decision of some unknown military 
government representative to dismiss Dr. 
Adenauer from the Cologne City Hall ap- 
peared to be a harsh way of dealing with 
an old man of 70. In actual fact it forced 
him into national politics, and led to the 
Ciscovery of a new star in the overcast in- 
ternational sky. The reason given for his 
dismissal was “failing to display sufficient 
initiative and energy.” That charge could 
hardly be made against his conduct of af- 
fairs since, as the head of the Western Ger- 
man Republic. 

It was, nevertheless, an unpleasant ex- 
perience to be sacked from the post which he 
had held from the First World War to the 
rise of Hitler. As Cologne’s Lord Mayor, 
Adenauer gave the city its university, its sur- 
rounding green belt, its annual trade fair, 
the first “autobahn,” and a new bridge across 
the Rhine. The Americans reinstated him 
in 1945, and after 5 months his pride took a 
knock when the British removed him. The 
incident left a nasty impression on his mind 
which, happily, has been effaced by his re- 
cent visit to London. 

Under Hitler, Dr. Adenauer had an un- 
blemished record of calm, dignified resistance 
to the regime. He would not compromise his 
principles. He refused to collaborate, al- 
though the Nazis wished to benefit by his 
administrative experience. He was arrested 
and imprisoned 3 times, for inevitably the 
police regarded him with unmitigated sus- 
picion. On the other hand, despite his posi- 
tion as one of the principal organizers of 
the old Catholic Center Party, he was not a 
big enough figure to be liquidated as a warn- 
ing to others. 


RECORD OF UPHILL ACHIEVEMENT 


Like saintliness, statesmanship is a quality 
which can more easily be discerned than de- 
fined. The very complexity of modern 
democratic society spawns politicians by the 
shoal; and it offers opportunities of acquiring 
fame or notoriety that multiply not only 
with the number and variety of the prob- 
lems they are called upon to tackle but 
through the magnifying and distorting proc- 
esses of present-day publicity methods. 

It would be wrong to suggest that Dr. 
Adenauer shirks the publicity spotlight; he 
values the power of public opinion too much 
for that. But it would be right to assume 
that he is fundamentally a person who does 
not depend, as do so many top-ranking po- 
litical figures, on the acclaim of the press 
and on the flattery or even the whole- 
hearted loyalty of his followers. He invites 
respect rather than popular affection. For 
he has been too long in the political wilder- 
ness to have time or patience for the useful 
but strictly nonessential art of playing to 
the gallery. Other statesmen, like Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, who were possibly “born to 
greatness,” are undoubtedly more subtle and 
ingenious in their handling and shaping of 
momentous events. But Dr. Adenauer’s rec- 
ord of uphill achievement is proof enough of 
his astonishing patience, determination, dex- 
terity and vision. 
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I was able to catch a fleeting glimpse of 
those statesmanlike qualities in him when 
he visited London shortly before Christmas. 
Both in private and in public, in ordinary 
conversation and in his prepared speeches, 
he impressed me by his ability to reach and 
grasp the core of intricate questions without 
fuss or hesitation. His sincerity is of the un- 
spectacular, unemotional sort. There are no 
theatrical gestures, no high-flown senti- 
ments, none of those rounded oratorical 
flourishes which are even the moderately 
successful politician’s stock in trade. On 
the contrary, he is quiet and rather matter- 
of-fact in manner; but his sense of humor, 
his keen intelligence and his idealism shine 
through and give unexpected meaning to the 
most prosaic of his statements. 

The lofty brow and receding hair, the high 
cheek bones under intent dark eyes that 
seem to look straight through you, lend Dr. 
Adenauer a faintly oriental appearance. He 
is stylish and even elegant in bearing. Where 
a Truman might bound like an antelope, or 
a Churchill lumber like a bear, Adenauer 
moves with the grace of an eastern arch- 
imandrite. Yet his personal charm is as 
unforced as his natural dignity. His set fea- 
tures, and the deep lines bitten round his 
mouth, from nose to chin, by suffering and 
the acid of time, will relax suddenly into a 
broad smile as he slips away from a difficult 
or impertinent question with a neat, verbal 
side-step. He is not the man to be surprised 
or angered into uttering political indiscre- 
tions. He is not the man, either, to avoid 
stating plain facts as he sees them, at the 
risk of hurting the delicate feelings of his 
listeners. But he will choose his own mo- 
ment to do so. For there are one or two 
ideals to attain which he is prepared to sac- 
rifice the leisure and energy of his remaining 
years. And o; these unquestionably the 
greatest is his ideal of restoring Germany to 
her rightful place as a member of the Euro- 
pean family of nations. 

He had a good deal to say on this subject 
to me and to others. At No. 10 Downing 
Street, during his talks with the Prime Minis- 
ter of Britain and his Cabinet colleagues, 
the Chancellor explained at length the trials 
and uncertainties of his se’f-appointed task 
as the man who is teaching the people of 
Western Germany to think as Europeans 
rather than as nationalists. He assessed 
the chances of success, weighing the intract- 
able opposition of the Social Democrats, un- 
der the jaundiced but formidable leadership 
of Kurt Schumacher, against the enthusiasm 
of his own Christian Democrat supporters. 
Nor did he omit what appeared to him as one 
of the most hopeful auguries of all—the gen- 
uine zeal for his United Europe ideal of tens 
of thousands of young Germans, many of 
them university students. 

Dr. Adenauer's most striking characteristic 
is his moral courage, which frequently takes 
the form in ordinary speech of a curiously 
Anglo-Saxon and un-Germanic disregard for 
the obstacles towering between himself and 
a given goal. I wondered at first whether 
he was merely striving to give a good impres- 
sion to those he met, trusting perhaps that 
if he put the best possible face on his trou- 
bles the British Government and press would 
more readily acknowledge what he had 
achieved since asuming office. I soon learned 
that such a naive interpretation of his mo- 
tives was not only untrue but quite un- 
worthy of the man. His unpretentious opti- 
mism, as I discovered, springs from two 
sources: a sure grasp of history which pre- 
vents him from losing his sense of propor- 
tion in the day-to-day hurly-burly of poli- 
tics, and an unusual personal ability to apply 
Christian principles to anything he under- 
takes. 

I am not foolishly implying that there is 
necessarily an element of sanctity in his 
statesmanship. If there is, it is certainly 
not within the province of the political an- 


alyst to discover or describe it. I do believe, 
however, that in Konrad Adenauer, of Ger- 
many, as in Robert Schuman of France, the 
Catholic faith which both share has helped 
to sharpen and clarify a common under- 
stf@nding of the social and political disor- 
ders of crippled, uneasy postwar Europe. 

It is much more than a coincidence that 
these two men were brought together for 
the first time 4 years ago at an informal 
conference organized by the “nouvelles 
equipes internationales”—a loose association 
of Christian Democrats from several Euro- 
pean countries who meet regularly to ex- 
change information and discuss solutions to 
complex social and political problems. Nor 
is it surprising that general ideas and prin- 
ciples, which were later to be molded into 
the practical form of the world-famous Schu- 
man plan, were threshed out originally in 
these unrecorded meetings cf Catholic poli- 
ticians. The mutual liking end esteem which 
has grown up between the Foreign Minister 
of France and the Federal Chancelor of Ger- 
many is based on something more than simi- 
larity of temperament and outlook. It is 
also based on the knowledge that each, in 
broadly the same way, is striving to translate 
into action measures that will systematically 
restore the unity of the once-Christian west 
by reconciling France and Germany. 

SCHUMAN’S FAITH AND REALISM 

At Strasbourg, in the grim summer of 1950, 
when the Korean conflict was plunging the 
western nations into a gloomy sense of fore- 
boding, I met M. Schuman in the lobbies of 
the Council of Europe Building. At a time 
when both politicians and public were mainiy 
concerned with the dangers of a sudden 
Soviet blow against the almost nonexistent 
defenses of the west, he had just delivered 
a@ ca'm and lucid exposé of his proposals for 
pooling the coal and steel output of Europe. 
It seemed an uncommonly bad occasion for 
rousing interest in a project which belonged 
to an uncertain future. But it was typical 
of Schuman’s faith end realism that he 
should have defied the prophets of wos to 
outline his revolutionary scheme for merg- 
ing the war-meaking industries of France and 
Germany, thus removing the economic means 
of exploiting political differences. I remem- 
ber asking him to what extent Catholic social 
principles underlay his plan. And I shall 
never forget his reply: 

“It goes without saying,” he said, “that the 
underlying principles are Christian princi- 
ples. European peace through economic 
unity and prosperity is the goal; this project 
with its conditions of common sacrifice is 
the road to it. * * * I can’t say with 
certainty which particular movements or 
persons indirectly steered me at one time or 
another. But what can be said in general 
with absolute truth is that the so-called 
Schuman plan represents the flowering of 
the intense social movement which was the 
work of continental Catholics between the 
two world wars.” 

One of those Catholics was, of course, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, an obscure if competent mem- 
ber of the Catholic Center Party in Germany 
before the rise of Hitler. Even in the full tide 
of the Nazi flood, when everything he cher- 
ished and stood for seemed doomed, he never 
lost his bearings or his historical perspective. 
And so, when he in turn allowed me to hurl 
questions at him recently, I had already de- 
cided to test him on the same broad terrain 
as I had tested M. Schuman. For though it 
is an irresistible temptation for the ordinary 
run of politicians to pay lip service to lofty 
ideals in the interests of self-advertisement, 
I was reasonably certain that Dr. Adenauer’s 
stature as a statesman would forbid him to 
stoop to such transparent devices. In any 
case I was well aware that in asking him to 
sum up his hopes and misgivings as to 
progress in the current negotiations on the 
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Schuman plan and the European Army, I was 
drawing him out on two related topics very 
close to his heart. 

“These projects,” he told me, “are not sim- 
ply ends in themselves. They are also means 
to the positive and of a new, unified Europe 
from which fear, ambition, and jealousy will 
have been banished. The goal of a European 
family, which will be the trustee and guard- 
ian of our common Christian civilization, 
is now within reach. We cannot afford to 
let slip the present opportunity of attaining 
it. For we may not get another opportunity 
like it.” 

In my role of devil’s advocate, I pressed 
him further. “You may believe this very 
strongly,” I said. “But do the leaders of the 
other countries taking part in the negotia- 
tions see the matter in the same clear light?” 
He replied without hesitation: “I know that 
they share the same view to a greater or lesser 
degree. There are points of difference and 
friction; but they’re largely technical. With 
a little patience and a spirit of compromise, 
we shall have complete agreement. 

“I have bec: questioned several times,” 
he continued, “about the feeling of other 
Germans. Outsiders seem to doubt some 
times whether our pesvple are ready to honor 
the far-reaching arrnugements that are being 
worked out in their name. I am often asked 
if they really believe in the European idea, 
and if they can be relied on to live up to that 
idea. I want to give an assurance that most 
of them can, and do, and will.” 

These were stirring words, coming from a 
man whose coalition government at Bonn 
has a bare working majority to endorse his 
major policies. They were as much an act 
of faith as the words of M. Schuman at 
Strasbourg 2% years before. They brought 
out most vividly the characteristic attitude 
of a real Christian statesman, who refuses to 
be downcast or distracted by immediate dif- 
ficulties. If his eyes are fixed on a seemingly 
remote goal, his feet are firmly on the ground. 
And with his fellow-statesman across the 
Rhine inspired by the same tangible vision, 
Dr. Adenauer’s task is appreciably lightened. 

Bearing in mind his humiliating experience 
at the hands of the British occupation au- 
thorities, I saw in his completely objective 
regard for Britain’s isolationist attitude to 
European unity yet another proof of his 
essential greatness. The latest session of the 
Council of Europe had just ended, and poli- 
ticilans from more than a dozen countries 
had returned to their capitals ranting and 
raving against perifidious Albion. Less than 
2 months previously, the return to power 
in Britain of Mr. Churchill’s conservative 
government had sent a flood of hope surg- 
ing across the Continent. The architect of 
their liberation from wartime captivity, the 
originator of the entire postwar movement 
of European unity, the man who had first 
propounded the idea of a European army 
from his place in the Strasbourg Assembly 
had become Prime Minister again. Millions 
of people naturally assumed that now the 
full weight of Mr. Churchill’s authority and 
prestige would make itself felt in the efforts 
to create a viable international organiza- 
tion, the foundations of which were already 
laid in the Schuman and Pleven plans. 
The presence at Strasbourg of a representa- 
tive group of United States Congressmen 
seemed to provide the perfect setting for a 
sudden historic change for the better in the 
political set-up of the Old V’orld. 

The mood of disillusionment which fol- 
lowed, when official British spokesmen broke 
the incredible news that Mr. Churchill's 
government was no more prepared to sacri- 
fice national sovereignty than its Socialist 
predecessor, was bitter and tense. It was 
as though Mr. Churchill had been caught 
in the act of placing a time-bomb under 
the very edifice he had formerly struggled 
hard ‘o construct; and the chorus of shocked 
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criticism reverberated round every European 
capital. The Prime Minister’s legendary 
reputation slumped badly as a result; and 
it was while the storm of abuse was at its 
height that Dr. Adenauer—the one western 
leader who stood to lose most by Britain's 
apparent defection—visited him in London. 

Mr. Churchill, who did not once speak out 
publicly in support of his government's 
stand at Strasbourg, assured the Federal 
Chancelor that he had nothing to fear. 
There was no change of heart or change of 
front in London. It was simply that Britain, 
with her Commonwealth commitments, had 
broader responsibilities to fulfill. She would 
honor her obligations as a partner in the 
western defense forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command, and she would do every- 
thing possible to speed the formation of the 
European army and the inauguration of the 
Schuman plan. Nevertheless, no useful pur- 
pose would be served by merging her troops 
with those of France, Germany, Italy, and 
the Benelux countries, or by entering the 
coal-steel pool at the moment. 

Now the illuminating point is that Dr. 
Adenauer needed no reassurance whatever 
about the reasons for Britain’s policy. Even 
though he was shortly to confront the Lower 
House of the German Parliament in a fateful 
debate on the Pleven plan, he did not allow 
premonitions or tactical troubles to weaken 
his detached appreciation of Britain’s course. 
The Chancelor’s historical sense of perspec- 
tive had again prevailed in framing his judg- 
ment of an immediate, if difficult, dilemma. 
As it happened, he returned soon afterward 
to Germany, overrode all opposition, and 
secured the requisite parliamentary vote in 
favor of the European army project early in 
January. 

“It would have been casicr for us all,” he 
commented to me before he left for home 
“if Britain were a partner in the Europcan 
defense community. But cven with Britain 
outside, there is no reason why the European 
army project should collapse. The British— 
from my reading of history—always take a 
different attitude to plans as opposed to facts. 
Once the defense community is sect up, I am 
sure that close relations with Britain will 
automatically follow.” 

It is a rare gift in any statesman to know 
exactly from one moment to the next how 
much room for maneuver your political foes 
and the pressure of outside events have left 
you. That gift Dr. Adenauer possesses to a 
marked degree. He is too old and wise to 
care much for the limelight; but he is rarely 
off the front pages of the European press. 
He may have a very narrow margin of sup- 
port in the Bonn Parliament; but he chooses 
to lead gq sometimes rcluctant public opinion, 
rather than be led by it. He is anxious al- 
ways to please his friends and allies; but he 
is too honest not to tcll them when they 
hurt and displease him by trampling on the 
interests of his own people. 

In Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the western half 
of Germany has a leader who may prove ir- 
replaceable. His advanced age is more to be 
regretted and feared than the enmity of his 
political foes. Britain, the United States, 
and the entire west should not underesti- 
mate his immense value as an astute politi- 
cal leader who is also a great European. As 
an eminent critic on this side of the Atlantic 
said of him recently: “Germany may be the 
land which takes least account of its politi- 
cal prophets. Western civilization, however, 
should pay him more fitting tribute for the 
way in which he has tided his country over 
some of the most difficult years of its ex- 
istence. For it may be reasonable to think 
that Germany is still a political volcano, 
quiescent but not extinct. And Dr. Ade- 
nauer is the man who, sitting at the top, has 
prevented anyone from dropping lighted 
matches down its crater.” 


A1759 
Civil Service Retirement Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I include therein, 
a statement made by President W. M. 
Thomas, of the National Postal Trans- 
port Association, before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, which had under consid- 
eraticn S. 995. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 6911, 
which deals with the same subject mat- 
ter contained in S. 995. In fact, H. R. 
6911 is more liberal in some respects 
than S. 995. However, every argument 
made by President Thomas pertains to 
the House bill as well as its companion 
bill in the Senate. The need for this 
type of legislation is apparent. 

I sincercly hope that this legislation 
will be considered and acted upon at 
this session cf Congress. The chairman 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee informed members of the 
committee that hearings on retirement 
legislation will be held in the very near 
future. 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, for the purpose of identification, 
my name is W. M. Thomas, and I am presi- 
dent of the National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation with a membership of approximately 
28,000. 

Until recent years a high type of young 
men have been attracted to the Government 
service for the reason that employment gov- 
erned b7 civil sorvice afforded them greater 
security than was available when employed 
by private industries and the privilege of 
purchasing annuitics was among the most 
attractive provisions of Government em- 
ployment. Towever, during the past few 
years, industrial workers have secured addi- 
tional benefits to the extent that Govern- 
ment agencies can offer no greater, if as 
great, a degroe of security as is afforded by 
private industrics. Because of this condition 
Government agencies are no longer able to 
recruit the highest type of young men of 
the Nation. Amendments to the Civil Serv- 
ice Retiromeat Act as provided by S. 995 
would cfier far greater security and would 
definitely scrve to restore the formor and 
more desired conditions of employment. 

Section 8 of S. 995 is very desirable since 
it provides a minimum annuity for em- 
ployees who are forced to accept disability 
retirement, and for the survivors of em- 
ployces who die while in active service 
These provisions would be the means by 
which many hames may be kept intact after 
the disability retirement or death of the 
breadwinner of the family, and is consid- 
ered as extremely important. 

The National Postal Transport Association 
especially favors the provisions of section 15 
of S. 995, entitled “Adjustment of Prior 
Rights.” More than 4,000 members of the 
National Postal Transport Association are 
in a retired status at this time. These mem- 
bers met all requirements of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act during their years of 
service, resulting in the purchasing of an- 
nuities which were considered adequate 
prior to World War II. They purchased 
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their annuities with dollars worth 100 cents 
but are being paid annuities with dollars 
with a purchasing power of but 53 cents. 
Their annuities should be increased to the 
extent that their purchasing power would be 
restored. 

Widows of former Government employees 
who died prior to April 1, 1948, are provided 
a survivorship annuity under the provisions 
of 8.500. Social security provides for widows 
of former industrial workers who have died, 
and widows of former employees who came 
under the purview of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, and who have died since 1934, are 
provided a survivorship by that act. S. 500 
would provide a survivorship annuity for 
widows of former civil-service employees who 
died prior to April 1, 1948, and I strongly urge 
this committee to give serious consideration 
to including such a provision in S. $95. 

Public Law 310 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress provides that the cost of survivorship 
annuities to those who retire after October 1, 
1949, shall be 5 percent of the first $1,500 
of earned annuity and 10 percent of all ad- 
ditional earned annuity. I urge this com- 
mittee to amend S. 995 so as to extend this 
same provision to those who retired between 
April 1, 1948, and September 30, 1949. This 
group were required to accept a full 10- 
percent reduction in order to name a survivor 
beneficiary and are still paying the 10 per- 
cent notwithstanding the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 310. 

We cannot concur with the report of the 
Civil Service Commission in its stand that 
the retirement fund be maintained on an ac- 
tuarially funded basis. We believe an actu- 
arially funded retirement system is unneces- 
sary and a needless expense to the Govern- 
ment in the payment of interest on such a 
huge reserve. None of the other retirement 
plans under operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment are on an actuarially funded basis, none 
of the State retirement plans are on an actu- 
arially funded basis, and very few of the mu- 
nicipal plans are on an actuarially funded 
basis. Their experience has proven that it 
Was unnecessary. A liberal pay-as-you-go 
plan of financing the civil-service retirement 
system such as is provided in S. 995, is, in 
our opinion, adequate to maintain the retire- 
ment fund in a safe financial condition. 

In support of this contention, we point out 
that the published record shows that during 
the first 25 years of actual operation, the 
employees have contributed more than $500,- 
000,000 to the civil-service retirement fund 
than has been paid out in annuities and re- 
funds. There is presently in the retirement 
fund nfore than $4,500,000,000, despite the 
fact that the Government made no contri- 
bution to the fund for the period 1920 to 
1929. 

Since the contributions of the employees 
have been more than sufficient for the opera- 
tion of the fund since it was established in 
1920, we believe Congress will be fully justi- 
fied in viewing the report of the Civil Service 
Commission with genuine scepticism. After 
all, actuaries in estimating what a retire- 
ment system is going to cost, base their con- 
clusions largely upon estimates. They must, 
oO. necessity, assume that certain conditions 
exist, and again, that certain things are go- 
ing to happen, and they then project these 
assumptions into the future. The Board of 
Actuaries themselves admit that the data 
available is insufficient to make an accurate 
evaluation. 

And, finally, quoting actuarial figures is 
cold comfort to those faithful retired em- 
ployees in combating the terrific increase 
in the cost of living and in no way solves 
the problem. 

Augmented pensions are being granted to 
retired military personnel, and the first ses- 
sion of this Congress greatly liberalized bene- 
fits paid under the Social Security Act and 
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the Railroad Retirement Act. It, therefore, 
seems inconceivable to us that the Civil 
Service Commission should oppose a fair ad- 
jJustment of retirement annuities. Certainly 
Congress should view the problem in a 
realistic manner and act on its own initia- 
tive by adjusting the annuities of retired 
employees in keeping with the increased cost 
of living and the low purchasing power of 
the dollar 

I thank you for the privilege of appear- 
ing before you and stating the views of the 
National Postal Transport Association, and 
I sincerely hope that you may find it pos- 
sible to favorably report a bill which will 
grant relief to those so worthy of your con- 
sideration. 





Wage Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rzcorp an editorial 
taken from the Journal-Every Evening, 
a Wilmington, Del., newspaper. This 
editorial appeared in the issue of March 
19, 1952, and refers to the average wage 
of persons covered by the Delaware un- 
employment-compensation law. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For MANY, Lire Is BETTER 


Up and up it goes, and where it stops, no- 
body knows. We refer not to taxation just 
now—that’s background for the picture—but 
to the steep rise in the average wage of per- 
sons covered by the Delaware unemploy- 
ment-compensation law. 

Albert Stetser, head of the agency, says 
the amount of this wage turned out to be 
$3,594 in 1951. This is to be compared with 
$3,092 in 1950, before the Korean war, and 
$1,420 back in 1938, well before the Second 
World War. * 

Average figures can never tell the true 
story of John Doe, electrician, or Joe Blow, 
chemical engineer. But they do show trends. 
The cost of living in dollars is roughly twice 
what it was in 1938. With such expenses as 
food, clothing, and shelter as a yardstick, 
it is clear that the average wage in Delaware 
today, despite inflation, buys much more 
than it did 14 years ago. And this wage is 
one of the highest in the United States. 
From the standpoint of economics, then, 
we'd say Delaware is as good a place to live as 
anywhere in the world. Well, maybe Can- 
ada has developed a slight edge on us at 
present, but only a slight one. 

Taxation, of course, has been taking a big- 
ger and bigger chunk out of earnings. The 
scale of living for the higher-paid profes- 
sional and other white-collar people has 
taken a violent drop. Nowadays they can- 
not possibly afford a great many things like 
a maid in the kitchen or private school and 
college for their offspring. They are truly a 
great deal worse off than they used to be, 
and that is serious enough. But the new 
taxes even in this war-threatened era do not 
hit the majority of the people with any such 
net wallop. Even after taxes, overt and cov- 
ert, millions upon millions of Americans are 
better off than ever—far better off. 

Can communism convert many of us? We 
don't see how it can. 








Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Alfred D. Stedman, published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press on March 16, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ASK THE GI JOES 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Sure fire for bringing the house down 
at farm meetings (among others) is a fa- 
miliar sally against universal military train- 
ing. The unfailing applause for it is heard 
nowhere more clearly than in Washington, 
where congressional ears are now very close 
to the ground. The sally runs commonly 
about like this: 

“Our boys are too adaptable and resource- 
ful to require universal military training. 
Without it, they have always licked the coun- 
tries that had it. Our boys won’t need 
UMT.” 

Certainly the American capacity for catch- 
ing on isn’t being doubted. But this ques- 
tion of the value of training to American 
boys might become vital to them and their 
loved ones, especially if next time there were 
no other nation to stand off the enemy for 
a couple of years of preparing here. Isn't 
a democracy entitled to both sides of such 
a question? 

For a balanced view, the authors of the 
sally against UMT might approach this with 
the same objective scrutiny of facts that 
they would apply, as experts, to problems in 
agriculture, or business, or education. They 
might look over the intricate modern weap- 
ons, or the labyrinthian systems of com- 
munications and supply that are used in 
war today. They might ask themselves 
whether American resourcefulness alone, or 
that plus training would best guard the 
country and the lives of those working with 
such complicated weapons and systems. 
Then they might ponder the possibilities 
of disaster in attempting to mesh into com- 
bined action by land, air and sea large forces 
that were untrained in teamwork with such 
weapons and systems. 

Or the authors of the sally against UMT 
might consult the GI Joes who came back. 
Of course these GI's are divided like the rest 
of us on UMT. But a lot of them have grim 
memories of situations that urgently re- 
quired some system of training. The sally’s 
authors might ask thousands who were 
rushed half-trained from replacement depots 
against trained men, to be sniped, booby- 
trapped or captured while groping with 
strange weapons. They might ask other 
thousands of GI victims of inadequate train- 
ing in self-protection against such ills as 
trench foot, other fungi, yaws, malaria or 
dysentery. 

They might consult the seasoned veterans 
who fought on through month after month 
and campaign after campaign, perhaps like 
Minnesota's (then) Thirty-fourth Division, 
suffering from 100 to 200 percent of full 
strength casualties, partly because trained 
units weren't available to relieve them. Or 
they might ask the buddies of the boys who 
were bombed by their own men with General 
McNair to death in Normandy or of the 
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paratroopers who were shot down by their 
own in Sicily. 

All these and, if they could talk, columns 
of silent dead, could testify to the value in 
modern war of training in precision and rec- 
ognition and survival and teamwork. 

For farm and nonfarm parents who want 
only peace, it is tough to be asked to choose 
between having sons in a large standing 
army, or in a large home reserve trained in 
UMT. But a lot of facts and much experi- 
ence do point to the need for some system 
of training. Without it, American luck and 
resourcefulness might not be enough. 


The Private Papers of Senator 
Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, at the pres- 
ent time there are being printed in a 
number of newspapers the private pa- 
pers of that great Republican leader 
and statesman, the late Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editcrial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 20, discussing these 
papers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VANDENBERG’S MONUMENT 


The works which Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg left behind him, the policies he did 
so much to shape, the example of self-sacri- 
ficing toil in the public interest, constitute 
one of the finest monuments which could 
be erected to the memory of any political 
leader. In his influence in the Senate and 
in his party he bears comparison to Daniel 
Webster, with this difference, that at his 
death he wis, unlike Webster, at the peak of 
his prestige and at his strongest in his hold 
upon the affections of Americans, regardless 
of party or faction. And the Senator from 
Michigan had won his place in history by a 
process of growth and change, by wrestling 
in his mind and conscience with the realities 
of world affairs in a time of prolonged crisis. 
It is this struggle within Arthur Vandenberg, 
the hard-wrought foundation for his states- 
manship, that makes the Private Papers of 
Senator Vandenberg, edited br his son, so 
moving as a human document. 

The portions cf the private papers which 
have thus far appeared in this newspaper 
deal with the early stages of Vandenberg’s 
thinking on world problems; with his pas- 
sionate belief that America might be in- 
sulated from the tragedy of war and with 
his conviction that American acts, rather 
than those of America’s enemies, had de- 
stroyed the insulation. His was no sudden 
conversion to international collaboration, 
except insofar as Pearl Harbor forced such 
@ course upon a country openly at war. It 
was, rather, a gradual and often painful ac- 
ceptance of a new order of things into which 
the United States was thrust. And the can- 
dor with which this change is revealed, the 
continuing doubts which harassed him, are 
the best clue to Senator Vandenberg’s sin- 
cerity and unfaltering patriotism. He 
wanted only what was best for America and 
he sought his goal in ever-wider horizons, 


subordinating pers.nal and party aims in his 
earnest search. His own words are an un- 
pretentious, un-self-conscious revelation of a 
man who shrewdly used political tools for 
high purposes, and who brought to the Sen- 
ate an authentic touch of greatness. 


Today and Tomcrrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing clipping from the Washington 
Post, entitled “Today and Tomorrow,” 
by Wa!ter Lippmann: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
WHAT REPLY? 


It is not safe, in my view, to interpret the 
latest Soviet note about Germany as “a re- 
treat” forced upon the Soviet Union by the 
wisdom, strength, and success of our policy 
in Western Germany. Instead of indulging 
in self-congratulation, it will be more pru- 
dent to treat the Soviet action not as a de- 
fensive withdrawal but as a diplomatic offen- 
sive of great potentiality and for very high 
stakes. The Soviet Government has decided 
to offer the Germans a reunited Germany 
with land, sea, and air forces supplied by a 
revived German armament industry, and 
commanded by the former German generals 
and officers, even if they were Nazis. This 
is a portentous development, and it would 
be frivolous to talk as if all this is a con- 
cession by the U. S. S. R. to American and 
western purposes end policies. 

Nor is there muclr point in asking whether 
the Russians are in earnest, and whether 
they mean it, implying that if only they are 
in earnest and do mean it, we shall be ready 
to negotiate with them. We shall do far 
better to realize that, alas, they are very 
much in earnest, and that we are not now 
ready to negotiate with them. 

Because we are not now ready to negotiate 
the kind cf peace treaty which they are pro- 
posing, I Lope we shall not resort to little 
devices to stall the negotiations but will in- 
stead take a position which can be held and 
defended in Germany and in Europe. 

It is a little device to say to the Russians: 
prove your sincerity by signing an Austrian 
treaty. The U. S. S. R. is very sincere—in 
its intention to achieve the objectives of 
the U. 8. S. R. It is very sincere in its de- 
termination to get the better of us in the 
great game which turns upon the future of 
Germany. But if we mean by testing the 
sincerity of the Soviet proposal that we are 
looking to see and hoping to find that the 
Soviet agrees with us, then we are still too 
innocent for this wicked world. 

If two men are playing chess and one sac- 
rifices a pawn, it would be very foolish in- 
deed to suppose that he had sacrificed the 
pawn because he was willing to lose the 
game. In the case of the Austrian treaty 
we should be very careful not to get the 
Austrians and the Germans tangled up to- 
gether. For that will offer the Soviet Gov- 
ernment the chance to draw still another 
trump—what with all the trumps they al- 
ready hold—in their bid to German na- 
tionalism. It may seem clever at the mo- 
ment to tie the Austrian treaty to a Ger- 
man treaty but it won't look very clever 
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later if the end result of all that is a Soviet 
proposal to the Germans that they unite 
with Austria. 

We should take a very careful look, too, 
at the idea of all-German elections as the 
preliminary to everything else. The trouble 
with making that idea the mainstay of our 
German policy is that we would find our- 
selves in an impossible predicament if our 
proposals were accepted and the idea had to 
be carried out. 

The almost certain result of an all-Ger- 
man election would be the defeat of the 
Adenauer party, and the downfall of the 
Bonn regime, and—supposing that the eiec- 
tions were orderly and did not explode into 
civil war—the rise to power in Germany of a 
very strong anti-Communist but also a very 
strongly anti-American coalition of Socialicts 
and Naticnalists. 

Our best position, I believe, is to be quite 
plain and biunt and honest about why we 
are not now prepared to negotiate the treaty 
which the Soviet Government is proposing. 
It is that American and British forces can- 

ot be withdrawn from the European con- 
tinent in the presence of a reunited, a re- 
armed, Germany bound by no European sys- 
tem of law or treaty, and under Russian 
patronage. That, surely, is the real reason 
why we canot agree to negotiate a treaty 
founded on the Soviet principles. We need 
have no fear of saying so openly and clearly. 
This is strong European ground on which 
to build a constructive German policy. All 
of Europe, including most of Germany, 
dreads the revival of German militarism, 
which we precipitated by our blunder in 
1950, which the Russians are now exploiting 
so dangerously. 

Our best course then, I venture to think, 
is to say that while we favor a united and 
an armed Germany, one which is econom- 
ically liberated, which would be neutrel in 
the sense of making no military alliances, 
the American forces cannot be withdrawn 
from Eurcpe so long as the relaticns be- 
tween Germany and all her European neigh- 
bors in the west, in the east, in the ncrth 
and in the south have not been worked out 
and consolidated peaceably. 

This is a firm position. But it is not nega- 
tive or disingenuous, and it permits the only 
kind of negotiation which is possible with 
the Soviet Union, namely negotiation which 
refiects the balance of power. 

The position is, I believe, in harmony with 
the sentiments and the interests of Europe, 
and it is far more likely to win popular con- 
fidence -nd support than is our presen: ef- 
fort to conscript the West Germans into our 
military alliance. We shall need that confi- 
dence and support in the very dangerous 
game which the Soviet Union is now play- 
ing. 


The Basiest Girl in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday, March 16, 1952, there was an 
article in one of the Washington news- 
papers about the miracle of the 4-H 
which was well written and very inform- 
ative. 

It was interesting to me to note that 
the first 4H Club was one set up on 
January 15, 1902, in Clark County, Ohio, 
by Albert B. Graham, superintendent of 
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rural schools. He formed an agricul- 
tural club of 85 boys and girls to study 
agriculture in all the ways of improving 
rural life. Later the pattern was ex- 
tended through the Extension Service 
and aiso through the extension depart- 
ments of the State agricultural colleges. 

From that original club of 85 boys and 
girls, the membership of the 4-H Clubs 
has grown to over 2,000,000. The De- 
partment cf Agricuiture estimates over 
15,090,000 alumni, both men and wom- 
en, in the Nation as a whole. 

In reading this article, I was especially 
pleased that a young constituent of 
mine, Miss Carsiyn A. Lee, of Beggs, 
Okla., was given special mention. She 
together with other outstanding mem- 
bers of the 4H Club of Oklahoma 
visited Washington iast year. Miss Lee 
has a record which is almost unbeliev- 
able. The author of the article had the 
following to say about her which I in- 
ciude as a part cf my remarks: 

Tue Bustest Girt IN OKLAHOMA 

Carolyn A. Lee, of Beggs, Okla., started 
out 8 years ago at the age of 10 to do all the 
things little girls do who join a 4-H Club. 
Just a few months ago—November 25 to 
29—her record was summarized at the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Congress. Raising most of 
the food which she preserved, Carolyn Lee 
had canned 2,721 quarts of food, frozen 
7,065 packages of fruits, vegetables, and 
meats, cooked 2,095 meals, made 453 gar- 
ments and completed a project of home im- 
provement. 

She also had raised 1,257 chickens, 21 
lambs, 19 pigs, 11 steers, and 15 heifers. In 
her 8 years as a 4-H’er, she had won many 
blue ribbons. But her biggest award was 
announced at the congress. Carolyn re- 
ceived a year’s college scholarship of $300 
for her general good record as a 4-H Club 
member awarded by Montgomery Ward. 





Moving-Picture Reds and Sympathizers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Howard Hughes, head of RKO 
Pictures in Hollywood, has gone on the 
offensive against moving-picture Reds 
and sympathizers. In a clear-cut state- 
ment cf policy, Hughes has announced 
his determination to fight through the 
courts of the land the damage claims of 
Paul Jarrico, screen writer, who was fired 
by Hughes following Jarrico’s truculent 
appearance before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities last year. 
The writer, identified by six friendly wit- 
nesses before the committee as a one- 
time Red and a long-time joiner and 
sponsor of Communist-front organiza- 
tions, has demanded damages from RKO 
as a result of the firing. 

Mr. Hughes’ action will be warmly sup- 
ported by all who feel that communism 
is an international conspiracy, and that 
those who support it morally and finan- 
cially are conspirators against their own 
land. It would appear that none of the 
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funds of RKO stockholders will be by 
agreement channeled off into the coffers 
of the Communist Party. 

The original statement of Howard 
Hughes, together with my press release 
of March 18, follow: 


Los ANGELES, March 17.—At Howard 
Hughes’ direction, RKO Pictures Corp., to- 
day instituted the first legal action to be 
brought by any motion picture studio 
against any of the men or women who were 
subpenaed by the House Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee, and who “on constitutional 
grounds” refused to answer the question of 
whether they were Communists. 

RKO named screen writer Paul Jarrico as 
defendant. 

Hughes, managing director of production 
of RKO, declared: “As long as I am an officer 
or director of RKO Pictures Corp., this com- 
pany will never temporize, conciliate with, 
or yield to Paul Jarrico or anyone guilty of 
similar conduct.” 

REO charged in Superior Court that Jar- 
rico refused to tell the committee whether 
he was a member of the Communist Party 
because to do so “might tend to incriminate” 
him. 

RXO’s complaint for declaratory judgment 
stated that RKO discharged Jarrico and dis- 
carded all manuscripts written by him for 
the motion picture The Las Vegas Story. 

RKO asked the court to determine that 
RKO is not required to vay Jarrico’s demands 
for money for alleged damages, and that 
REO is not obligated to Jarrico in any way, 
either for screen credit or otherwise. 

Howard Hughes stated: 

“A groat deal of pressure has been brought 
to bear upon me to pay off and settle Jar- 
rico’s demands out of court. 

“It would be much simpler, easier, and 
probably cheaper to pay what Jarrico de- 
mands than to resist. And at first, it 
seemed the sensible decision to pay off and 
forget this matter. Just get it over with 
and proceed to more procuctive duties. 

“And maybe it is the sensible thing to do. 

“The RKO executives, attorneys, and I 
have our hands full to try and run a suc- 
cessful company operation in these times, 
and we do not have the man hours for the 
endless depositions, harrassments, legal 
study, conferences and preparations which 
are necessary to fight a lawsuit. 

“However, for several days now, I have 
been giving ‘this matter my most careful 
and conscientious thought. 

“I have reach-d a decision and it is final 
and irrevocable, regardless of what it leads 
me to. 

“As long as I am an Officer or director of 
RKO Pictures Corp., this company will never 
temporize, conciliate with, or yield to Paul 
Jarrico or anyone guilty of similar conduct.” 

In the complaint filed in court today, RXO 
stated that, after discharging Jarrico, RKO 
then hired a new writer to write an entirely 
new script, and that the picture was made 
from this new script, which contained noth- 
ing whatever created by Jarrico. 

The complaint charged that, because of 
these facts, the RKO studio suffered a delay 
in starting production. 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Donatp L. JACKSON, OF 
CALIForNiIA, Marcu 18, 1952 


My congratulations to Howard Hughes and 
to RKO on the decision to go to the mat with 
Paul Jarrico. 

Mr. Jarrico is no border-line case of mis- 
taken identity or gullible dupe, so far as his 
Communist associations are concerned. Not 
one but six witnesses before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities have iden- 
tified him as a onetime Communist Party 
member. His associations with Communist- 
front organizations is fully documented and 
detailed beyond the slightest question of a 
doubt. 


The decision of Mr. Hughes to fire Mr. 
Jarrico in the first instance was, in my opin- 
ion, @ proper one. Mr. Hughes’ more recent 
decision to carry the fight into court to make 
the firing stick is one of the healthiest indi- 
cations to come out of that great industry in 
many months. The action of Mr. Hughes 
will meet with widespread approval through- 
out the country and here in Washington. 





Americanization of Children of a Filipino 
Official ia the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Syracuse Herald-Journal, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., recently printed a feature story, 
distributed by the United Press, describ- 
ing the Americanization of the children 
of a Philippine official who has been in 
the United States for the past 5 years. 
When his children came to our country, 
they could speak little or no English. 
In this short space of time they have be- 
come typical American boys and girls. 

This interesting story is further basis 
for pride in our country, and gives sig- 
nificant information on the adaptation 
of Filipinos to the land which for many 
years was their guardian. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PHILIPPINE YOUTHS Make Goop In UNITED 
TATES 


(By Harmon W. Nichols) 


WasHINGTON.—American kids could get 
some tips from a group of youngsters who 
came to a strange land and overcame all sorts 
of handicaps. 

They are the children of Al Valencia, for- 
mer press attaché at the Philippine Embassy, 
and now a Washington correspondent for a 
Philippine news service. 

None of the kids knew a word of English 
when they came here in 1947. They spoke 
their native dialect—Tagalcg. They were 
sickly and skinny from a skimpy diet 
while dodging enemy fire for 4 years in the 
islands. 

But listen to what they have accomplished: 

One boy, Ramon, picked up the new 
language quickly in Washington schools. 
For long he had hoped and dreamed about 
a new bike. He saw in the papers where 
somebody was sponsoring an essay ccntest, 
with a new bicycle as the prize. He didn’t 
tell his father, but Al came home one night 
to see a shiny bike in the front yard. Ramon 
had won the contest against competition 
from children who used nothing but English. 

Three of the boys—Ramon, Eddie, and 
Henry joined the district police boys clubs 
and went to the gymnasium regularly to 
learn boxing. 

One evening Ramon approached his dad 
and said: 

“Come to the arena tonight and watch us.” 

Al saw his three boys in the finals of the 
Junior Golden Gloves. Ramon weighed in 
at 100 pounds. Eddie weighed 90, and Henry, 
75. 

The Valencia boys, led by the proud father, 
marched home that night with three titles. 
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Eddie has kept up his athletic career. 
Last fall he was cocaptain of his high school 
football team at Sacred Heart School. A few 
months before that he decided he would 
not let his brother Ramon get ahead of him 
in the free bike business. He saved money 
from his paper route to buy himself a yo-yo 
and entered the district competition. He 
won and used the prize money to buy a $75 
bike. 

Now Eddie is a star guard on his high school 
basketball team. The other night he outdid 
his mates in scoring and led his team 
to the parochial title. He connected for nine 
field goals and four free throws for a total 
of 22 points. 

The small, black-haired youngster is wiry, 
lightning fast, and, his coach says a natural 
athlete. 

In addition to his skill on the basketball 
court and in handling a yo-yo young Eddie 
also excels in track and field events. 

Around the supper table, the Valencias 
still use their native tongue in conversation. 

“I give it to the kids in Tagalog,” Al says, 
“but they give it back to me in English, 
which they now understand better.” 

Al has a daughter, Maria, aged 6. She is 
in the second grade at school. She is a 
master of her adopted language. She cor- 
rects her daddy’s grammar—a man who 
makes a living putting one little English 
word after another. 





Thomas J. Patterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 15, 1952. Mr. Patterson died only 
1 month after having retired as budget 
director of the city of New York. His 
record of 46 years in the city employ is 
an outstanding one. He was a loyal, 
honest, conscientious civil servant who 
performed his duties to the very best of 
his ability and devoted his entire life to 
the public interest. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Patterson was unable to enjoy 
the retirement which he so greatly de- 
served but his contribution to the city 
government will be long remembered: 

THoMAS J. PATTERSON 

The man who died in Florida on Tuesday 
had devoted his entire mature life to the 
finances of New York City government. 
Thomas J. Patterson entered the finance 
department, fresh from a civil-service ex- 
amination, as a clerk in 1906. He retired 
only last month as budget director, having 
served in this important post under three 
mayors. His 46 years in the city employ 
stand as an ideal—that of the able and con- 
scientious civil servant, honest in mind and 
purse, completely devoted to the public in- 
terest. 

Mr. Patterson was one of those rare per- 
sons who come pretty close to being indis- 
pensable. The job of budget director is one 
of highly specialized knowledge acquired 
largely through experience. Mayors come 
and go, but a good chief of the budget stays. 
Mr. Patterson was first appointed in 1941 by 
Fiorello LaGuardia, without asking advice 
or consent of anyone, and both O'Dwyer and 
Impellitteri continued the appointment with 
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good reason. It was Mr. Patterson’s annual 
job to whip the budget into shape, viewing 
critically the departmental requests, and 
then later to enforce the budget. The man 
had a personal way of looking at things; his 
realisnr and frugality in city finances almost 
appeared as though the Patterson family 
budget were under scrutiny. This outlook 
may seem a trifle old-fashioned, but the 
budget director had a stern sense of economy 
and virtue. His career demonstrated civil 
service at its best—the rise of merit from the 
ranks to the top levels. We only hope that 
many another Thomas J. Patterson may be 
allowed to progress upWard in the city gov- 
ernment. We have unending need of such 
selfless people, interested only in giving the 
best of themselves. 


A TRAE 


San Francisco Bay Barrier Merits 
Complete Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress a water project which, I feel, is 
worthy of a complete study by the State 
of California and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is a project under consideration to 
construct a barrier across San Francisco 
Bay from Marin to Contra Costa Coun- 
ties, to repel salt-water encroachment 
upon fresh-water resources. 

Such a plan has a number of advan- 
tages in that it would: 

First. Create a large fresh-water la- 
goon in the northern San Francisco Bay 
area. 

Second. Conserve fresh water for irri- 
gation purposes. 

Third. Obviate diversion of water 
from one watershed to another. 

A salt-water barrier would make a 
fresh-water lagoon of San Pablo and 
Suisun Bays. The barrier would con- 
tain locks to permit ships to enter the 
fresh-water lagoon from San Francisco 
Bay, destined for Mare Island Navy Yard 
and other points. The inconvenience 
of naval vessels passing through a lock 
would be offset considerably by the bene- 
fits to be obtained from the natural 
cleansing action of fresh water. 

The fresh water thus conserved could 
be put to good use in meeting the do- 
mestic, industrial, and military require- 
ments of cities and communities in the 
San Francisco Bay area. It could also 
be directed to central and southern Cali- 
fornia where there is a great need for 
water for irrigation purposes. 

There is sufficient water in the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin River Basins 
to meet these requirements, if protected 
from the ruinous encroachment of salt 
water. 

A move is under way to divert water 
from the Trinity River watershed for 
use by the Central Valley project. A 
plan is also being agitated to harness 
water from Lake and Napa Counties by 
construction of a dam at Monticello, and 
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diverting the water to the northern San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Diversion of water from one watershed 
to another is not the real answer to our 
water problems. It is more logical to 
pursue development of feasible and 
practical plans to provide for the use 
of water already available, rather than 
taking it from another source. 

Reports show that 9,000 acre-feet of 
water is being released from the Shasta 
Reservoir every day, just for the purpose 
of keeping salt water from encroaching 
above the city of Antioch in Contra 
Costa County, where the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Rivers join. 

A salt-water barrier across San Fran- 
cisco Bay is a project that merits a com- 
plete study, as its benefits would be 
State-wide. At this time, I would like 
to include an editorial from the Peta- 
luma (Calif.) Argus-Courier of March 
14, 1952, which outlines the subject of a 
salt-water barrier more in detail. It is 
as follows: 


A‘ New NortH Bay BARRIER PLAN 


A new plan for a north bay barrier was 
unveiled to the public for the first time 
Thursday noon at the Rotary Club meeting. 
Henry E. Tweed, representing Allen Asso- 
ciates, a group of bay area citizens inter- 
ested in the north bay barrier, presented the 
plan. It differs from the original Reber plan 
in the location of the barrier and the canal 
that would connect the fresh-water lake 
created by the barrier with San Francisco 
Bay. The new plan would construct the 
barrier from California Point in Marin Coun- 
ty to Point Richmond in Contra Costa Coun- 
ty, while the canal would be built from a 
point just north of the eastern terminal 
of the barrier on Point Richmond, through 
a gap in the San Pablo hills, to the inner 
Richmond Harbor. 

The advantages of the north bay barrier 
are so obvious by this time that they hardly 
need explanation. A simple listing should 
be sufficient: The conservation of fresh wa- 
ter. now wasting through the Golden Gate, 
for irrigation, industrial, and domestic uses; 
the creation of a vast recreational area; the 
reclamation of marsh lands; the protection 
of the delta against the incursion of salt 
water; and finally the construction of a 
crossing that could be made to carry high- 
way and railroad traffic. 

The new plan calls for a barrier approxi- 
mately 434 miles long and 275 feet wide. It 
would carry two four-lane highways and two 
belt-line tracks. There would be a sluice 
gate for use in flood times, and a small lock 
at the western end to permit small fishing 
and pleasure crafts to go from the bay to the 
fresh-water lake. The canal would be littie 
more than a mile long, and would require 
three locks to carry the boats over the hills, 
which rise only 190 feet above the bay level. 

Apparently the great advantage of this 
new plan is the location of this canal, as 
under the Reber plan the canal would cut 
through the city of Richmond, and there- 
fore has run in to much opposition from 
that community. The canal, being shorter, 
would be less expensive to construct. The 
barrier also would be a little shorter than 
that proposed in the Reber plan, and about 
half as wide. The construction cost is esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. Mr. Tweed says it can 
be completed by 1955. 

An appropriation for a study of the north 
bay barrier has been written into the State 
budget for the next fiscal year. The money 
will come from the flood-control fund of 
1946, and the study will be made by the 
State division of water resources. Every ef- 
fort should be made to have the appropria- 
tion kept in the budget so that the study 
can be made. 
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We have pointed out before that the north 
bay barrier serves a multiple purpose. If 
constructed it will solve both water and 
transportation problems, both of them very 
serious problems as far as this section of 
the State is concerned. If we are to con- 
tinue to grow and prosper, then we must 
have both adequate water and transporta- 
tion facilities. We know of no better solu- 
tion to these problems than the construction 
of the north bay barrier. It behooves all of 
us to make some concerted action, as a com- 
munity, as a county, as a district, to see that 
the north bay barrier is realized. 





Address of Mr. Robert L. Rigley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address delivered by Mr. Robert L. Rig- 
ley before the Leesburg (Fla.) Kiwanis 
Club luncheon on February 26, 1952: 


Mr. Toastmaster, President Mizell, gentle- 
men, it is my understanding of service clubs 
of this nature that the guest speaker is sup- 
posed to talk about his own particular trade 
or business and explain it to the group. To- 
day I want to deviate from that principle 
and talk about something that is the busi- 
ness of all of us, and we had better do some- 
thing about it pretty soon or none of us is 
going to have any business of our own to 
worry about. I want to make it clear from 
the outset that I am not talking as a Demo- 
crat or Republican, but just as an average 
American citizen who is thoroughly alarmed 
at what he sees happening to his country 
today and wants to speak out against it. I 
also want to make it clear that I am not talk- 
ing about personalities as such but just ideas. 

For approximately 150 years this country 
has had a way of life—a system that not only 
stood us in good stead but also enabled us 
to help others. Now, we are in danger of 
losing that way of life and for a reason that 
you would never guess—a mistaken spirit of 
generosity and kindliness. 

Assuming that they are acting in good 
faith—which may or may not be a gratuitous 
assumption—I am sure the President and 
his advisers are perfectly certain in their 
own minds that they are doing what is best 
not only for themselves but also for the 
people he governs. But this is my point: 
You can be just as “nuts” when you're sin- 
cere as when you're insincere—maybe more 
60. 
People do not necessarily become tyrants 
because they are bad. They sometimes be- 
come tyrants because they wish to do too 
much good to people. And the point that 
so many officeholders forget is that when 
you are elected to office you are not auto- 
matically endowed with wisdom. You are 
endowed with power, but not with wisdom. 
And once you think you know more than 
the people you are governing about what 
is good for them, you immediately set about 
trying to acquire powers to do them that 
good against their will. It is a smug, offi- 
cious, self-complacent attitude that often 
does so much harm to the rule of laws. 
Wasn't it the late President who once urged 
Congress to pass a law “regardless of its 
constitutionality"? Here was a man who 
had previously stood up in the presence of 
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about 50,000 of his fellow citizens and a 
radio audience of about 20,000,000 of his 
fellow citizens and took a solemn oath “to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States” and later tells the 
Congress—our elected representatives—to 
pass a law “regardless of its constitution- 
ality.” Do you see what I mean about a 
smug, Officious, self-complacent attitude? 

Within the past fortnight I heard a tape 
recording of the present President attending 
a breakfast at which he said, “Once I decide 
something is right, I'm going to do it. I 
don’t care what anybody says.” Anybody, 
I presume, includes the Congress whom we 
elect to represent us. Here you have a pic- 
ture of a man who, when he first assumed 
the Presidency, asked the reporters to pray 
for him, saying he was not big enough for 
the job. Now 7 years later he says “when I 
decide, I'm going to do it, regardless of what 
anybody says.” Do you see what I mean 
that election to office just confers power, and 
not wisdom? The whole incident reminds 
me of Shakespeare's line, “What meat has 
this our Caesar been feeding on?” 

A study of European history for the past 
30 years and uf this country for the past 
20 indicates certain things to me: 

No government can guarantee the economic 
security of a country without at the same 
time encroaching on the liberties and per- 
sonal freedom of the people of that coun- 
try. If the government provides everything, 
you are dependent on it and if you are de- 
pendent on anything, you are a slave to it. 
“And to the degree that you are dependent, 
you are to that same degree a slave. The 
people under Hitler and Mussolini had eco- 
nomic security- -they had a job, and a place 
to sleep, and something to eat. Of course, 
the food wasn't very good and the sleeping 
quarters were crowded, and you worked 10 
to 12 hours a day but you had security— 
slave state security. 

In 1945, they tried out that same system in 
England, that of guaranteeing the economic 
security of the people. Everybody was to 
have a job and everybody did have a job and 
held on to it because you couldn’t change 
your job if the Government didn’t allow it. 
They were going to take care of the well- 
being of the people through socialized medi- 
cine. Some doctors left the country on ac- 
count of it, and, I understand from some of 
my friends in the profession, the type of 
medicine being practiced today in England is 
at just about as low an ebb as it has ever 
been. One of the most ironic things about 
medicine in a socialistic state is that you can 
get all the false teeth you want free, but 
dammit, there’s nothing to eat. 

England tried the socialistic system and 
has now reaped the inevitable harvest—a 
nearly bankrupt Government, and a grum- 
bling, dissatisfied people, some of whom 
would leave the country today if they could 
take their money with them. Don’t you see 
the awfulness of the socialistic state—you 
can't even leave it with your own money, your 
own savings from your own hard work— 
you're stuck, you’ve got to stay there. All 
this high-sounding, fancy talk about dis- 
tributing the wealth is just so much hog- 
wash. Whenever and wherever that system 
has been tried in all history you wind up 
distributing the poverty, not the wealth. 

When a government or political party 
Wants to perpetuate itself by taking control 
of a country, certain steps are followed: 

1. Advantage is taken of a natural crisis 
in the nation’s life. If no crisis exists, then 
one is created. This is actually the origin 
of that old political catchword “Don't change 
horses in the middle of a stream.” This 
creating of a crisis in the national life gen- 
erally takes place when the people start to 
get restless under the regime and usually 
takes the form of a war. For example, Mus- 


solini invading Ethiopia, or Hitler’s war first 
against England, then against Russia. 

2. The people are made to feel that they 
are unable to cope with the crisi: and must 
look to some all-wise leader or group to save 
them. I think the thing that irks me the 
most and makes me the maddest about these 
socialistic schemes they pass out from Wash- 
ington is the way they treat average citi- 
zens like you and me as if we were just plain 
boobs—as if we couldn’t see through to the 
ultimate results of their silly preachings. As 
Harry Hopkins is reported to have told one 
group, “We don’t have to explain—the people 
are too dumb to understand.” Well, some 
of us are not toodumb. We have got them 
dead to rights and we are going to expose 
them every chance we get. 

3. Local self-government is abolished or 
minimized so the all-wise leader may exercise 
complete control. This was true under Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, it is true under Stalin to- 
day. And it could happen here if socialized 
medicine and the other welfare plans of the 
Federal Government were put into effect. 

4. Time-honored and time-tested princi- 
ples and guaranties of personal freedom are 
ridiculed. When the first New Deal program 
was launched under the late President, legis- 
lators and editors pointed out to him that 
he was impinging on States’ rights and the 
personal freedom of the people. He said that 
that was all horse and buggy stuff, out-of- 
date, and that his plans for the welfare of 
the people were the new, stylish thing now. 

5. The elected representatives of the peo- 
ple are ridiculed by the Chief Executive. Now 
keep in mind that the President of the 
United States is not elected to represent the 
people. He is elected to administer the laws 
as passed by the Congress whom we the peo- 
pie elect to represent us. You are all famil- 
iar with the present President’s snide, sar- 
castic remarks about the “do-nothing Eight- 
ieth Congress,” the “no-good Eightieth Con- 
gress.” Our elected representatives passed 
the Taft-Hartley law and sent it to the Presi- 
dent. He vetoed it and sent it back to our 
representatives. They passed it over his 
veto. Did he then think or admit that per- 
haps his judgment was wrong, that this was a 
law that the’ people of the country really 
wanted? No. He still calls it the “terrible” 
Taft-Hartley law, and still ridicules our rep- 
resentatives, trying to make us lose faith in 
them so we will look more and more to him, 
the all-wise leader, for direction on matters 
that are, and should be, strictly the business 
of our elected representatives. 

Do you remember the Dies committee in- 
vestigating communism some years back? 
The then President pooh-poohed the whole 
idea, said it was “witch-hunting” and so on. 
Now, some 15-to-16 years later it turns out 
that practically everything they brought to 
light was true. And we could have been 
much further along the road to eliminating 
communism in this country if the President 
at that time had backed up the people's 
representatives instead of ridiculing them. 
But, as I say, that’s part of the pattern of 
trying to make the people think that only 
an all-wise leader knows what is best for 
them. 

6. The people’s economic status is reduced 
to a low degree by imposition of taxes so they 
are forced to rely more and more on the Cen- 
tral Government. This is so obvious today 
that it needs no comment on my part. But 
are you beginning to see the pattern this 
thing takes? What is more important, do 
you see that there is a pattern? That these 
things that are going on in the country today 
are not a series of loose unrelated moves, but 
&@ carefully thought-out, well-planned series 
of actions by a group that wants to perpetu- 
ate itself in power in this country. 

7. A general distrust of private enterprise 
and big business is kept alive by constant 
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sniping and harassing by Government agen- 
cies. United States Steel is sued because 
they charge too much; the A. & P. is sued 
because they charge too little. If these 
smart Government lawyers want to do some- 
thing for the country, why don’t they in- 
vestigate why businesses fail and pass that 
information on to us? We know why busi- 
nesses succeed. It’s because they have a prod- 
uct or service that’s so good that the pub- 
lic wants it and continues to buy it. And 
that’s the only reason a company gets big— 
because it satisfies a large number of cus- 
tomers. As I say, let them find out why 
businesses fail and give us that information 
and that’s the kind of economic information 
that will do the country some good. It beats 
me anyway why this big business is so ter- 
rible during peacetime, but when an emer- 
gency arises and they want tanks and guns 
and planes and ammunition in a hurry, 
whom do they run to first? Big business. 
Because big business is the only one that is 
organized well enough and efficient enough 
to produce the things needed on a scale and 
soon enough to do any good. 

8. Minor bureaucracies are installed to 
issue directives in line with the ideas of the 
all-wise leader. Thus there is a Government 
by men not by laws. 

9. A steady flow of propaganda is main- 
tained reviling those who disagree with the 
all-wise leader and praising those who agree 
with him. As the Government assumes more 
control, more radical methods are used to 
take care of those who disagree. In this 
country today, it takes the form of cutting 
off patronage; in Russia it means exile or 
losing your head. But I would like to point 
out that that is only a difference in degree, 
not in principle. 

10. The process of absorbing individual 
freefioms is so gradual and insidious that the 
people sometimes do not realize what is hap- 
pening. I heard a phrase recently which de- 
scribes this phenomenon perfectly—“The in- 
evitability of gradualness.” You know, the 
group which is trying to foist this socialistic 
system on our country is very clever—don't 
ever underestimate them. They know bet- 
ter than to put their whole program on a 
ballot and ask you to vote for it, because if 
you ever saw their whole program and what 
it entails all at one time, you would reject 
it overwhelmingly. So they just try one 
piece of legislation at a time, get that passed, 
and then proceed with the next one and the 
next one, until one day we will wake up and 
find ourselves trapped in a maze of rules and 
regulations that we would never in the world 
have voted for had the proposition been 
put up to us in a straightforward, sincere, 
manner. Of course, all they tell you is that 
these plans are to increase your security. 

Here, I would like to digress a little about 
that word security. In my position with 
the company I work for, I have charge of 
most of the hiring and the attitude of some 
young people looking for a job today would 
absolutely astound you. They do not want 
an opportunity, they want security. Among 
the very first things they ask are: Do you 
have a 40-hour week?” “Is there any Satur- 
day work?” “What is your vacation policy?” 
And—here is the one that will kill you—they 
want to know what your pension plan is. 
You haven’t even told them yet if they're 
good enough to work for your organization 
and they want to know what their pension is 
going to be. But that is an ideal reflection of 
the temper of our times fostered by this 
something-for-nothing policy coming out of 
Washington every day in one form of guaran- 
teed security or another. What the young 
people of this country, and a lot of us older 
ones, too, have got to learn is that the only 
kind of security you get in this life that is 
worth a hoot is the kind you get by working 
for it, not by voting for it. 

11. Every decline in individual production 
is immediately refiected in a decline in indi- 
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vidual living standards. Once a government 
gets so concerned with the distribution of 
wealth that it neglects the production of 
wealth, it is headed for trouble. As I pointed 
out earlier, in a socialistic state you start 
distributing the wealth and pretty soon that 
runs out and then all you have left to dis- 
tribute is the poverty. Of course, the Fair 
Deal isn’t as bad as socialism and socialism 
isn’t as bad as communism, but you lose 
your individual liberties under any of them— 
and what difference does it make if you 
drown in 6 feet of water or 60 feet? 

12. Friendship cannot be bought with 
money. When nations say that they are 
short of dollars, what they mean is that 
they are short of producing things that can 
be sold for dollars. What is needed are the 
instruments of production and the will of a 
people to use them, and not just a hand-out 
of dollars. 

Well, that’s the problem. Now, what do 
we do about it? There is nothing stronger 
in the whole world than an alert, militant, 
enlightened public opinion. So we have just 
got to get the people thinking correctly. 
Write your Congressman, write your Sen- 
ators. Not a form letter. Don’t a bunch of 
you get together and draft a letter and then 
go around collecting signatures. Write it in 
your own handwriting and let your Repre- 
sentatives and Senators know that you are 
sick and tired of all this foolishness coming 
out of Washington today and that you want 
it stopped or you're going to replace them 
with people who will stop it. 

Write a letter to the editor of your local 
paper and let him Know your views, and get 
other people who read the paper to start 
thinking. And let’s just stay at this thing 
until we get a groundswell of public opinion 
in this country that will drive out of public 
office those people who are trying to impose 
on us a system that has been a dismal, abject 
failure wherever it has been tried. This is 
our last chance—let’s not muff it. 

Thank you very much. 





Jewish Youth Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, 
March 21 to 28, 1952, has been desig- 
nated as Jewish Youth Week in the 
United States by the National Jewish 
Youth Conference. The conference is 
a permanent nation-wide body repre- 
senting more than 300 local and regional 
Jewish youth and young adult councils 
and 11 national Jewish youth organiza- 
tions. Sponsored by the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, the National Jewish 
Youth Conference is the largest body of 
organized Jewish youth in the United 
States. 

The observance of Jewish Youth Week 
serves to focus the attention of the com- 
munity on the needs and activities of its 
young people. This year, in hundreds of 
communities across the Nation, Jewish 
Youth Week will be observed around the 
theme, “Building Upon Our Jewish Herit- 
age.” 

Through participating in discussions, 
conducting Jewish Youth Sabbaths, 
staging programs of Jewish music and 
dancing, and learning more about their 
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cultural heritage and contemporary 
American Jewry, the Jewish youth will 
learn what they need to know to partici- 
pate fully and constructively in commu- 
nity life. 

Jewish youth of America have demon- 
strated that they are capable of mature 
thinking and have made it clear that 
they have a definite contribution to make 
to the welfare of their community. They 
are on boards of directors of Jewish 
community centers, Jewish community 
councils, Jewish welfare federations and 
on committees and boards of national 
organizations. They conduct commu- 
nity-wide activities, participate in com- 
munity chest drives and welfare fund 
drives and work selflessly in other local, 
national and overseas projects. To a 
large extent, they are already “building 
upon their Jewish heritage.” 

Our Jewish young people are exhibit- 
ing a keen sense of citizenship and re- 
sponsibility and are acting in the best 
traditions of democracy. Youth of all 
faiths are needed for the future leader- 
ship of America. The splendid achieve- 
ments of our Jewish youth in the past 
warrants a hopeful prediction that they 
will more than measure up to the re- 
sponsibilities that will face them in the 
crucial days ahead. 

I am glad that the Jewish youth of 
our community are identified with the 
National Jewish Youth Conference. I 
want to salute the conference and wish 
to encourage them in their effort to 
achieve their goal of a united and demo- 
cratic American Jewish community. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert an article on Jewish 
Youth Week which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1952 issue of the JWB C:rcle. 
FIFTEEN NOTED AMERICAN LEADERS HAIL JEWISH 

YoutH WEEK To BE OBSERVED MARCH 21 

To 28 

New YorkK.—Fifteen prominent American 
leaders have endorsed the fifth annual Na- 
tion-wide observance of Jewish Youth Week, 
which begins March 21 under the auspices 
of the National Jewish Youth Conference, a 
Nation-wide youth body which is sponsored 
by the National Jewish Welfare Board (JWB). 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las called attention to the Nation’s need for 
“balance and perspective in its thinking on 
foreign and domestic issues.” 

In his message to the conference, Justice 
Douglas said: 

“Today fear of free thought, fear of free 
speech, fear of the market place of ideas 
have reached the campuses and classroom. 
The censor looks over the shoulders of many 
teachers. 

“People are afraid to disagree with the 
popular side for fear of being branded a 
subversive. Youth is paralyzed and silent 
when it should be vociferous. The great 
role youth has served in the past has been 
to challenge the prejudices of their lders 
and put the accepted idea to the test of 
criticism and debate. 

“Youth must somehow resume its historic 
role. The Nation needs balance and perspec- 
tive in its thinking on foreign and domestic 
issues. Youth has the energy, the freshness 
in point of view, the courage for this lead- 
ership. Unless we throw off the shackles of 
orthodoxy and get a fresh start, we will be- 
come prisoners of ideas that will destroy us.” 

Lauding the profound interest that the 
youth of today are taking in all the prob- 
lems of society, Vice President ALBEN W. 
BaRKLEy said, “In these days of uncertainty 
and tragic world frustration, nothing is more 
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important than that our youth should be 
indoctrinated with the ideals of democracy, 
justice, and freedom. In America we have 
enjoyed all the freedoms that go with dem- 
ocratic institutions. We must continue to 
be constantly alert to discover any danger 
that threatens those freedoms and those 
institutions.” 

Senator Estes KeEravuver, in his message, 
said, “Only by understanding and partici- 
pating in our government on a local, State, 
and National basis can our youth of today 
expect to preserve the wonderful inheritance 
of every American—freedom.” 

“We must not be satisfied with merely 
building up our military might—that is only 
a negative side, aimed at containing Soviet 
imperialism,” Senator Husgert H. HUMPHREY 
said. “We must also, by positive action, 
prove the viability of American democratic 
ideals. 

“Youth today is faced with an exciting 
challenge—the challenge of literally creating 
a new world order. It is youth which best 
exemplifies the American character, with its 
idealism, its enthusiasm, and its never-say- 
die spirit. By their contrast with the pes- 
simism and lack of resiliency I saw in Euro- 
pean society, the importance of these quali- 
ties has been brought home to me anew. 
Youth's opportunity is to preserve this herit- 
age, to broaden it, and to offer it to others.” 
“Jewish Youth Week is a good way to 
encourage the interest of young people in 
civic, spiritual, and cultural activities,” 
Senator HerBert H. LEHMAN wrote. “They 
can be made to realize their sense of respon- 
sibility toward others and make a useful 
contribution to the community as a whole.” 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH asserted, “It is 
of first importance that we develop leader- 
ship of superior intelligence and unques- 
tioned integrity to solve these problems 
which face us.” 

Michael A. Stavitsky, president of the 
American Association for Jewish Education, 
wrote that this year’s Jewish Youth Week 
theme, “Building Upon Our Jewish Heritage,” 
is “reflective not only of concern for the 
preservation and continuity of the great re- 
ligious and cultural traditions of the Jewish 
people, but also of the cognizance of the need 
to use those traditions in the world of today, 
as a basis for advancement and improve- 
ment of our lives as individuals, as members 
of a community of Jews, as Americans and 
as active citizens in a world urgently in need 
of sanity and stability.” 

Other messages were received from Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing; Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot, Chief, United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, FSA; Representative Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr.; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Dr. 
Louis Finkelstein, chancelor, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America; Dr. Israel Gold- 
stein, president, American Jewish Congress; 
Dr. Samuel Belkin, president of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity; Rabbi Edward E. Klein, spiritual 
leader of the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue, 
and David Goitein, Israel Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Chargé d’Affaires to the United 
States. 

In addition to receiving messages from 
individuals, the conference has received en- 
dorsements of Jewish Youth Week from the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(reform body) and the Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congregations of America. 

Jewish Youth Week serves to highlight the 
role, achievements and needs of Jewish 
youth in the community and to encourage 
even greater participation of the young peo- 
ple in community life. In hundreds of com- 
munities, Jewish Youth Sabbaths, local 
youth conferences, forums, and institutes, 
youth group membership campaigns, field 
days and Maccabiads, cultural festivals, 
honor nights and community dinners, and 
other activities will be held in celebration 
of the week. 
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The JWB-sponsored National Jewish 
Youth Conference, with an affiliation of 315 
local and regional Jewish youth and young 
adult councils and 11 national Jewish youth 
organizations, is the largest representative 
body of Jewish youth in America, 





The Eisenhower I Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an article 
from a recent issue of the American 
magazine by Mr. Charles M. Harger, edi- 
tor of the Abilene Refliector-Chronicle, 
Abilene, Kans. He is one of the leading 
and often-quoted editors in the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Harger, as you will observe in 
reading the article, is not only an inti- 
mate friend of General Eisenhower, but 
was a close friend and neighbor of the 
Eisenhower family over a period of years. 

I am sure the Members of the House 
will be especially interested in a close-up 
view and appraisal of a great general by 
an intimate friend: 


Tue EisrENHOWER I Know 


When you have a neighbor lad and he 
shows appreciation of such small favors as 
you are able to give—even taking your advice 
at times—you become very fond of him. If, 
in manhood, he moves into positions of great 
prominence, you feel for him admiration and 
affection. 

This is how I feel regarding Dwight Eisen- 
hower. He never forgets—as do some youths 
whom you have helped. All the long years 
past, despite the multitudinous burdens 
heaped on his shoulders, I never have had 
a birthday anniversary when he did not send 
me a letter, a telegram, or a cablegram bear- 
ing his good wishes. 

The Eisenhower family—father, mother, 
and six sturdy sons—was one of the most 
notable in the town of Abilene, Kans. The 
members took part in community affairs, and 
especially those interesting the younger gen- 
eration. The father earned only a moderate 
income, but the boys, as they grew up, helped 
the family budget. They mowed lawns, car- 
ried papers; Dwight worked in a creamery 
summers. Coming to high-school age, 
Dwight was a natural leader. He organized 
groups and was popular with the teachers. 
He was no miracle child; he was just a 
strong, healthy boy with a serious mind, who 
looked upon the world as waiting for him— 
in what capacity he did not know. My 
daughter was in his class, and when a troop 
of teen-agers came to the house, with Dwight 
in the lead, it was certain not to be a quiet 
evening ut home. 

Dwight naturally was prominent in sports. 
He was a power on the baseball and football 
teams. Later he was a member of the foot- 
ball team at West Point. A member of the 
high-school team recalls that in the open- 
ing of the football season the boys went to 
a neighboring town. Arriving, the team ob- 
jected to playing because a colored boy was 
on the opposing team. Dwight, with his 
flair for sportsmanship, gave the team a 
short sermon on interracial relations and 


announced that he was going home—the 
season was over so far as he was concerned. 
The team played. Two colored boys were 
in the Abilene squad later. He insisted on 
good sportsmanship throughout his high- 
school career—as he has always done. 

All the Eisenhowers are gone now—the 
parents and one son passed away, and the 
others are scattered to far distances, where 
places of prominence and trust have been 
attained. The little white cottage in the 
southeast corner of town has become a Mecca 
for visitors. 

When the cottage was opened to the public 
after Mrs. Eisenhower died, a sign on the 
lawn read: “The Boyhood Home of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower.” It stood for some time. 
Ike heard of it and requested a change. “I 
am not all the Eisenhower family,” he said. 
“Please make it read: ‘The Eisenhower 
Home’.” It was done. This was only one 
example of Ike's loyalty to his family. 

In the past 2 years over 80,000 persons 
have registered at the cottage, coming to 
see the simple furnishings and a few souve- 
nirs, and revel in the thought of a small- 
town boy becoming one of the world’s great- 
est military leaders. They came from every 
State in the Union and from 40 foreign coun- 
tries. A museum-memorial is to be built 
adjoining the cottage, where will be gathered 
the roomful of Dwight’s souvenirs from every 
country on earth, now stored in New York. 

It is curious how a little incident may 
change the course of a life. Dwight had 
talked to me several times about what he 
should do after high school graduation, a 
few months ahead. He wanted to go to col- 
lege, but lacked means. I suggested he take 
&@ job on my paper, but he said, “No, that is 
& place for Milton; he is a student.” He was 
fond of that younger brother and in later 
years declared, “Milton has the brains of the 
Eisenhower family—he is always reading 
books.” Incidentally, Milton did become my 
city editor for 2 years. He is now president 
of Pennsylvania State College. 

Dwight kept seeking a job, besides working 
in the creamery and applying in various 
places. Then, one day, he accidentally met 
a midshipman home on leave and was be- 
moaning his lack of funds to go to college. 
“Why not let the Government do it—get an 
appointment to Annapolis,” said his new ac- 
quaintance: Dwight liked the idea and 
asked me about it. We sent for documents 
from Annapolis and West Point. Examina- 
tions were coming up for each school. 
Dwight took both. His grades were too low 
for appointment to Annapolis, but he stood 
second in the West Point quiz. Appoint- 
ment could be made from either of the two 
leaders. 

Perhaps in those days there was some poli- 
tics in appointments—there may be yet. 
But coming from a stanch Republican fam- 
ily, backed by the editor of the home daily 
paper and some prominent citizens of both 
parties, Dwight had such an abundance of 
endorsements that United States Senator J. 
L. Bristow, Republican, promptly named him 
to West Point. 

Dwight returned home radiant. “Mother, 
I made it,” he exclaimed. With her native 
complacency, she replied, “Good for you, son; 
I knew all the time that you would do it.” 

He was on his way to glory. 

After his appointment to West Point, 
Dwight seemed, on his home furloughs, 
more mature, more sedate. He felt the re- 
sponsibility placed upon him. However, he 
was just the same gay and attractive youth 
who had won the town’s admiration in his 
boyhood days. He never showed the least 
touch of superiority in social activities. 

We talked of the trends of the time. He 
felt that the world was teetering on an up- 
heaval. I found that he had read history 
for guidance in current affairs. He did not 
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talk politics—he seemed to take the view 
that soldiers were exempt from political 
struggles—these were for the citizens and 
the laymen. 

He spent the next few years in minor posi- 
tions in the Army. He was for 4 years as- 
sistant to General MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines, came home, and by rapid promotions 
was in command of the Allied armies in Eu- 
rope. During that time Abilene saw him 
but infrequently. 

He puts on no swank. He could cover 
his broad chest with medals and badges 
from the countries of Europe and have some 
left over. One badge, studded with jewels, 
is said by jewelers to be worth $22,000. He 
lets the five stars on his shoulder tell the 
story. 

When he first went overseas to Europe, I 
wrote him, addressing him as “Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Commander of Allied Forces,” 
etc., and commencing, “Sir,” according to 
Emily Post’s best advice. He replied, “I 
have your extravagantly addressed letter. 
Don't do it again. When I come home, if 
my old friends greet me with high-flown 
titles, I shall feel greatly hurt—I am still 
‘Ike’ to all my old acquaintances and to the 
old home town.” es 

That was like Ike. He never had to com- 
plain again at his greeting from the home 
folks. 

Evidently the idea of staying out of poli- 
tics remained with him. County Clerk 
Moore says, “As a member of the armed 
services, his legal residence was Abilene. I 
have searched the records for 30 years and 
never has he cast an absentee ballot, though 
many soldiers have done so every election. 
Maybe he has voted since becoming presi- 
dent of Columbia University and changed 
his residence, but that I would not know.” 

Why this aversion to taking part in the 
franchise granted to all citizens? Perhaps 
from his reading he obtainec the idea that 
a soldier should not support any party—he 
is simply a servant of all the people. Maybe 
it was because men of both parties assisted 
him in securing his West Point appointment 
and he decided that it would be unfair to 
take part in party contests. In none of 
his many addresses has he ever discussed 
the merits or demerits of any party. 

A striking characteristic of General Eisen- 
hower is his loyalty, not only to his country, 
but to the boyhood home and town. It 
thrills the Abilene folks when in his speeches 
he refers to their city. 

At Guild Hall, in London, the first of his 
after-war receptions, with the King and 
Queen among his tens of thousands of lis- 
teners, he told his audience that the dwell- 
ers in Abilene, Kans., and the people of Lon- 
don have the same aspirations for freedom 
and the same love of home and country. 
His hearers mostly did not know where Abi- 
lene was, but the home folks were mightily 
pleased that he had not forgotten them. 

As I have read his speeches, dozens of 
them, I have wondered at his marvelous 
familiarity with the English language. 
Where did he get it? Certainly not in high 
school; perhaps West Point had its influence. 
He uses simple phrases, every word rightly 
placed. His diction is that of the erudite 
scholar rather than that of a brusque mili- 
tary leader. It comes to him naturally with- 
out evident consideration--the expression 
of one to whom the right word came foremost 
in his thoughts. No attempt at eloquence 
is apparent—just the effort to make his ideas 
understood. 

Others have noted it. When he delivered 
the Guild Hall speech, one London paper 
printed it in full with extra large type, cover- 
ing an entire page. In the center of the 
page was a box containing Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address. The legend at the top of the 
page said that in diction and beauty of lan- 
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guage Eisenhower's address was equal to that 
of the American classic. 

It is said that when a long diplomatic 
message comes from Washington, with its 
complicated verbiage, he turns it over to a 
secretary with: “Brief this in a few words 
that I can understand.” He is allergic to 
double-talk and demands straightforward 
utterance. The country needs more of that 
sort of revision. 

Telegrams, phone calls, letters, and an occa- 
sional feature writer from city papers come 
to Abilene. All have the same object: Is Ike 
a Republican? And will he accept a Presi- 
dential nomination from the Republican 
Party? The inquirers seem to have the idea 
that his home town has some information 
that the outside world does not possess. 
Not so. He does not discuss politics when 
home—there is too much other activity con- 
nected with his brief stays. 

A widely read columnist recently stated 
that Ike’s father was a Democrat and there- 
fore the son had a hard time getting into 
West Point. County Clerk Moore again: “I 
have searched the records for some 30 years. 
Back in the twenties Kansas adopted a 
statute providing that in primary elections 
a voter must declare in advance his party 
affiliations. Then at election he receives 
only the ballot of the party to which he 
belongs. David and Ida Eisenhower were 
among the first, after the adoption of the 
new law, to sign. Both are listed as Repub- 
lican and so remained until their deaths 
some years ago.” 

Dwight’s brothers were gone from Abilene 
when the statute took effect, but all of 
them—Arthur, Earl, Edgar, and Milton—are 
Republicans. Roy, who died in the twenties, 
was a Republican leader in the county in 
which he was in business. 

It would be difficult to find a family more 
strongly fortified in the Republican faith 
than the Eisenhowers. Roy Roberts, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Star, said recently 
that 3 years ago Ike told him, in answer toa 
query, “I am a good Kansas Republican like 
all my forebears.” The statement was en- 
tirely logical. 

A. an example of how a simple unrelated 
incident can be exaggerated into an impor- 
tant event is the story of the Democratic 
banquet. In Dwight’s senior high-school 
year the Democrats held a convention in the 
town. One feature was a dinner, with the 
Governor as the honor guest. The program 
included three high-school boys, one to talk 
on Jefferson, one on Jackson, and Dwight 
or “The Student in Politics.” Local papers 
of that date say he gave a most interesting 
talk, pleading for a higher standard in polit- 
ical behavior and that education is an essen- 
tial factor in good government. It had no 
partisan bias. Political propaganda, which 
irritates him, has pretended to see that be- 
cause he was present at the dinner he is a 
Democrat—a far-fetched deduction. 

This subject has been foremost in the 
General's later addresses. He has made pleas 
for the teaching of citizenship in schools 
and college:—something largely overlooked 
in the past—and has argued that such a 
course would provide strength for this 
government. 

All of this does not mean thet he will 
accept the Republican nomination. It does 
make certain that tae Democratic honor will 
not attract him. His job in Europe has been 
brain-breaking. Travscling from capital to 
capital, trying to convince peoples of differ- 
ent languages and forms of government that 
they should unite in one organization to 
insure their perpetuity, was a huge task. 
They had never conceived such a move in all 
their hundreds of years of history. When he 
has accomplished ‘t and feels that another 
can carry on, he will return to his own coun- 
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try—and his thoughts will be given to its 
problems. 

Eisenhower will be nominated if he ac- 
cedes to the desire of his admirers, provided 
the duties incident to a campaign do not 
dissuade him. 

Ike never has met criticism. His path 
since he became a world figure has been 
strewn with flowers, his ears have heard 
only applause and cheers. A national cam- 
paign is something else. If one of the Apos- 
tles were a candidate it would be no differ- 
ent. How will he react? If he is true to his 
characteristic procedure he will not be cowed. 
He never ran away from a fight yet. 

Occasionally is met the objection that he is 
a military man and so should not be Presi- 
dent. Ike is no military man basically. He 
is a humanitarian. He knows how to direct 
armies, but he also has a warm affection for 
his fellows. He would give this country an 
administration marked with sympathy, with 
seeking to make it a haven for the oppressed 
and a land of opportunity and freedom 

Somehow, there is in Ike, if you know him 
well, a kindly thoughtfulness and benefi- 
cence. In other words, his feeling go out 
to others, and doubtless that has been re- 
sponsible for his success with the Atlantic 
pact. Foreign officials have said that no one 
but Eisenhower could have accomplished 't. 
“They have faith in Ike.” That is the expres- 
sion. So would people have faith in him as 
President. 

Frequently it is said that Ike has so much 
respect for Truman, is so appreciative of the 
promotions President Roosevelt and Truman 
have given him, that he would refuse to be a 
candidate against their party. But Mr. Tru- 
man has said he would “help Ike get any- 
thing he wanted.” How far will he go if it 
means election to the highest position in the 
land? 

While possessing no definite knowledge ot 
what Ike will do, his friends in his boyhood 
home, knowing his trends of thought, believe 
he will accept the nomination if—there are 
so many “if’s” these days. 

It is evident that Kansas is practically 
unanimous for him. Reports coming from 
other Midwestern States say they will sup- 
port him. This Midwest has been the prob- 
lem child of the Republican Party in past 
campaigns. A candidate from its own sec- 
tion, noted for his fairness and appreciation 
of the farmers’ needs, will win its allegiance. 

Conditions, personal or military, may make 
impossible a venture into the field of poli- 
tics, but, barring these, he will see a great 
public service awaiting him. 

Then, when he returns from Europe, he 
will, I believe, accept the nomination draft— 

If he feels that it is an honest-to-goodness 
demand that he give his service to the 
public; 

If he can have a voice in making the 
platform, one that sets up a sound foreign 
policy for the Nation, that advocates serious 
economy, and means what it says in every 
line; 

If the nomination is not tied up with bally- 
hoo, promises, and agreements; 

It may be h~ will ask that the traditional 
special-train hike across country, with back- 
platform speeches at every whistle-stop, be 
modified and a more dignified campaign be 
planned. 

I velieve that if he is nominated and the 
campaign is constructed on a basis of choos- 
ing the man who has all the qualifications 
for the position, stands aloof from political 
strategems and spoils, and is inspired only by 
a@ desire to serve the people well, he will be 
elected. 

If the Nation places the burdens—and 
honors—upon the broad shoulders of Dwight 
Eisenhower it will have a Chief Executive 
in whom it can safely put its every trust. 
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HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
rnanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from 
last Sunday’s New York Times by Dr. 
Benjamin Fine. This article is an ex- 
cellent analysis of the several veterans’ 
educational bills that are now pending 
before the Congress. Dr. Fine points out 
that the principle of a lump-sum pay- 
ment directly to the veteran student may 
have serious implications for the private 
college. It also seems possible that such 
a method of payment will cause veteran 
students to avoid those technical and 
scientific courses where book and supply 
costs are relatively high. Needless to 
say, any policy which has the effect of 
discouraging students from pursuing 
scientific careers would be a profound 
disservice to the Nation. 

The article follows: 

EDUCATION IN REVIEW 
(By Benjamin Fine) 
GI BILL FOR KOREA VETERANS IS BEING DRAFTED 


WITH A VIEW TO AVOIDING ABUSES OF OLD 
Law 
The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 


began last week the arduous task of whip- 
ping into shape a GI bill that would offer 
educational opportunities to Korean veter- 
ans. During the last month and a half, rep- 
resentatives of major educational, veteran, 
and Government groups testified before the 
committee. 

Thus far, 33 bills to provide educational 
and other benefits for veterans have been 
placed in the congressional hopper. Out of 
the maze of bills being considered, three 
major ones stand out: (1) H. R. 6425, known 
as the Teague bill; (2) H. R. 5040, introduced 
by Representative RaNKIN and commonly 
referred to as the administration bill; and 
(3) H. R. 6377, a general extension of all 
titles of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 as amended, supported by the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Much controversy has been aroused by 
these three bills. Below is an analysis of 
their salient features. 

The GI bill: Under the former GI bill, 
which went out of existence last July, the 
Government paid directly to the scaool the 
customary cost of tuition, fees, books, sup- 
plies, and equipment, not to exceed $500 for 
an ordinary school year. If the customary 
tuition was inadequate, fair and reasonable 
compensation was paid on a contract basis; 
this was based on either cost of teaching and 
supplies for instruction, or nonresident tui- 
tion rate. 

Living allowances 

Veterans received $75 a month for subsist- 
ence, if without cependents; $105 a month 
with one dependent, and $120 with two or 
more dependents, for full-time training. 
The Government also paid for books and 
supplies deemed necessary to complete the 
prescribed course of instruction. 

The administration bill: The Government 
would pay only half of the veteran's tuition, 
up to a maximum of 8300 annually, for a 
full-time course during an ordinary school 
year. The old scale of monthly subsistence 
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allowances would be raised under this bill by 
$5 a month, to a scale for full-time training 
of $80 for a single veteran, $110 for a veteran 
with one dependent, and $125 for a veteran 
with two or more dependents. 

The Government would not pay separate- 
ly for the veteran student’s books, supplies, 
and equipment. Since the subsistence rate 
would be increased by $5 monthly, it is as- 
sumed that this additional money would go 
for the purchase of the necessary books and 
other supplies. 

The Teague bill: Introduced by Repre- 
sentative OLIN TEaGvuE, of Texas, who recently 
completed a comprehensive study of the 
operation of the old GI bill, the Teague bill 
makes a drastic change in veteran help. 
Nothing is to be paid by the Government 
direct to the schools. The veterans would 
receive monthly payments from the Gov- 
ernment, out of which they would be re- 
quired to pay all their own expenses. The 
Government would make no direct payment 
for tuition or for books, supplies, and equip- 
ment. However, as an offset, the scale of 
monthly allowances to the veterans would 
be considerably raised—$110 a month for a 
single veteran and $150 a month for a veteran 
with one or more dependents. 

Institutions would be authorized to charge 
each veteran the established fees as paid by 
nonveterans enrolled in the same course. If 
a@ school has no customary charge it will be 
allowed estimated cost of teaching personnel 
and supplies for instruction not to exceed a 
rate of $31 a month for full-time courses. 
Under the Teague bill, the veteran would be 
allowed approximately $30 monthly to pay 
tuition. 

Changes Proposed 


As can be seen from the above provisions, 
there are considerable differences in the ways 
the bills would operate. Under the present 
GI bill, if extended, the veteran would re- 
ceive $500 for his tuition, which would go 
directly to the college. And in addition, he 
would get, if single, $75 a month for subsist- 
ence. The administration bill would provide 
only $300 for tuition, which would be a maxi- 
mum and would go directly to the college. 
The student-veteran would be required to 
pay the other half out of his own funds. 
Finally, the Teague bill would provide ap- 
proximately $270 a year for tuition, which 
would be paid to the colleges by the veteran 
himself out of his over-all allowance. 

The changes made by Representative 
‘TEAGUE were’ propounded as a result of abuses 
that he discovered in the old GI bill. Some 
institutions and veterans, it was found, 
cheated the Government of large sums of 
money. A host of fly-by-night schools 
sprang up overnight and mulcted the Fed- 
eral Government (and the veterans, too) of 
even larger amounts. It is also felt that 
direct payment of all funds to the veteran 
will probably reduce administrative work 
both in the colleges and universities and in 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


Lines of Argument 


But arguments have been raised agaiust 
the Teague measure, which, incidentally, ap- 
pears to have the inside track. It is likely 
that something along the lines of this bill 
will be endorsed by the House committee. 
Informed educators reached by this depart- 
ment believe that the lack of payment of 
tuition under the Teague bill would tend to 
encourage veterans to enroll in low-tuition 
State and municipal colleges and universi- 
ties. If a veteran has the choice of entering 
a private college with a tuition fee of $750, 
and a public one with a fee of $75, he is very 
likely, unless he has additional funds of his 
own, to go to the one with the lower tuition. 
If the Government pays the tuition, this 
question does not arise. However, if the 
Government passes the so-called adminis- 


tration bill and pays only half the tuition, or 
up to $300, the issue of public versus private 
colleges will most certainly be pertinent. 

Moreover, the elimination of direct Gov- 
ernment payment for books, supplies, and 
equipment under the administration bill 
and under the Teague bill might well 
result in a veteran's avoiding those courses 
in which these items are necessarily more 
expensive, and in skimping on expenditures 
for these purposes in favor of personal ex- 
penses. 

In opposing these bills, the spokesman for 
the American Legion declared that many 
veterans would be unable to go to college if 
they had to pay half the tuition. He added 
that a veteran who could not pay all of his 
tuition usually could not pay half of it. The 
American Legion insisted that the Nation 
was morally obliged to grant the Korean vet- 
erans as much as was granted World War II 
veterans. 

Probably the strongest support for the 
Teague bill came from the powerful American 
Council of Education. The council’s com- 
mittee on relationships of higher education 
to the Federal Government, through Dr. 
Carter Davidson, president of Union College, 
said that it endorsed the policy which would 
make dll payments directly to the veteran 
student. 

Prospects 


The question of direct payment to the vet- 
eran has already caused the greatest disagree- 
ment among educators, and will undoubtedly 
cause even more controversy once the pro- 
visions become generally known. Many 
within the American Council itself are defi- 
nitely opposed to the direct plan; they are 
convinced that it would be more equitable 
for public as well as private institutions if 
the payments were made to the colleges, as 
under the former GI bill. Still others op- 
pose the principle of no book payments; they 
hold that the Government should pay for the 
supplies and thus assure the students of the 
books and materials that they need for their 
courses. 

Virtually all educators with whom this re- 
porter has spoken in recent weeks are agreed 
that a GI educational bill is a must. They 
are convinced that for the benefit of the vet- 
eran, the country, and the college itself, some 
form of educational grants should go to the 
men now in uniform, who are gradually being 
discharged. Chancelor Henry T. Heald, of 
New York University, a member of the Amer- 
ican Council committee, typified the views 
of many of the Nation’s educators when he 
said: “It is in the interest of the veterans 
that a bill be adopted promptly. Many of 
the veterans who are coming back will want 
to resume their education next fall.” 

The House Veterans’ Committee is ex- 
pected to report in about 2 weeks. It is 
altogether likely that the Teague bill, with 
some alterations, will be the basis for the 
new GI educational program in this country. 





Hornell, N. Y., Chamber Favors Capehart- 
Miller Bills 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
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was passed by the Hornell Exchange 
Club, Hornell, N. Y., at a meeting held on 
February 4, 1952, in support of Capehart- 
Miller bill, which provides for the fur- 
ther development of hydroelectric power 
from the Niagara Falls and River by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 

We respectfully submit for your considera- 
tion a resolution which was passed by the 
Hornell Exchange Club at its regular meeting 
on February 4, 1952: 

“Resolved, That the Hornell Exchange 
Club at its regular meeting on February 4, 
1952, hereby unanimously authorizes the 
secretary to communicate with the proper 
authorities in Congress to inform them that 
this club is strongly opposed to the redevel- 
opment of the Niagara River for power pro- 
duction by either State or Federal agencies 
and that the members of the Public Works 
Committee and the Members of Congress be 
urged to support the Capehart-Miller bill, 
which would permit the development to be 
made in accordance with principles of the 
private-enterprise system.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. R. JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Hornell Exchange Club. 

(Copies sent to Senator JOHN L. McCCLEL- 
LAN; Senator IrRvING M. Ives; CHARLES A. 
BucKLEy, Public Works Committee; Con- 
gressman W. STERLING CoLe; Senator HERBERT 
H. LEHMAN; Congressman EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL.) 





Hon. Edward Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I include a letter 
which was printed in the February 22 
issue of the Washington Observer, pub- 
lished in Washington, Pa. 

The letter was written by Col. Charles 
I. Faddis, a former Member of this 
House, who served as a Representative 
of the Twenty-fourth District of Penn- 
sylvania in the Seventy-third to the 
Seventy-seventh Congresses, inclusive. 

In his letter Colonel Faddis expresses 
his appreciation of the character and 
qualities of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable EpDWwarp 
MakTIN. 

Because Colonel Faddis is and always 
has been a Democrat and because of his 
outstanding record as a soldier and a 
statesman, I feel his words of praise for 
a Republican United States Senator 
should have wide circulation: 

Laups SENATOR MARTIN 

Col. Charles I. Faddis, Waynesburg Demo- 
crat, and war veteran who served this dis- 
trict in Congress for a long period, has sub- 
mitted the copy of a letter he recently wrote 
to Miss Mary Sayers, of Waynesburg, on the 
candidacy and qualities of United States Sen- 
ator EDWARD MARTIN. The letter follows: 
“Miss Mary SAYErRs, 

“Waynesburg, Pa. 

“Dear Miss Sayers: Your recent inquiry, 
asking me what I believe to be the most 
effective means which can be taken to in- 
terest the Republican women in the renom- 
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ination and reelection of Senator EDwarp 
MakRTIN to the United States Senate prompts 
me to reply, as follows: 

“First, I do not believe such efforts should 
be confined to the women voters. The male 
voters are just as remiss in the exercise of 
the privilege of the ballot as are the female 
voters. Such efforts should be made to both 
sexes for the primary election, and to both 
sexes and to both parties for the general 
election. Neglect on the part of independent 
voters of this Nation to participate in the 
government of the Nation is deplorable. 
Such negligence of civic responsibilities has 
resulted in placing the political control in 
the hands of irresponsible leaders of various 
groups and organized minorities. Conse- 
quently we are rapidly deteriorating from a 
representative Republic functioning as a gov- 
ernment of law under the terms of the Con- 
stitution, into a mobocracy under the gov- 
ernment of men. Something must be done 
to correct this condition, or disaster is as- 
sured, The interest of all of the people must 
be awakened. 

“But as to the candidacy of Senator Mar- 
TIN—the best political strategy is always the 
truth. No man should be elected to any 
Office simply to satisfy his ambition; and 
no good man should be permitted to be de- 
feated to satisfy the animosity of any or- 
ganized minority. No man should either be 
elected or defeated, except for the good of 
the Nation and the interest of the general 
welfare. 

“A man, to be a good public official, must 
have certain attributes. The first of these 
must be courage. If a public official does 
not have courage, he should not be in office. 
No one can question the courage of Senator 
MARTIN under any circumstances. 

“Next he must be honest. Not only finan- 
cially honest—but what is far more impor- 
tant—he must be intellectually honest. 
Courts of law or investigating committees 
may curb financial dishonesty; but only a 
well-informed and active electorate can curb 
intellectual dishonesty. During Senator Mar- 
TIN’s long political career, in which he has 
held many public offices, no taint of corrup- 
tion has ever arisen. Neither has he ever 
engaged in demagogery or rabble rousing, 
which is the manner in which intellectual 
dishonesty makes itself manifest. 

“A man must learn the field of public serv- 
ice, just as he must learn to be a carpenter 
or a doctor. In addition, the more experi- 
ence he has, the better. In public life, as 
in other callings, the value of a man is largely 
dependent upon his acquaintanceship and 
experience, Since legislators are only re- 
motely connected with the fixing of policies, 
it is unwise to change them frequently, if 
they are competent. A new man must begin 
at the foot and all too many never rise from 
there. 

“Another consideration, which should 
weigh heavily with the voters of Greene and 
Washington Counties, is that Senator Martin 
and all of his family connections are deeply 
rooted in these two counties. Every citizen 
should feel proud that a man who has re- 
sided in these two counties all of his life 
should occupy the exalted position of being 
one of 96 Senators. I venture the prophecy 
that when he ceases to occupy this position, 
it will be a long, long time before another 
resident of either county occupies it. At 
least there is no one now at present on the 
political horizon who will have the oppor- 
tunity or who has the ability to take this 
step. 

“I believe such facts as the above will ap- 
peal to the independent and thoughtful 
voters throughout the State, who are quite 
aware that Senator MarTIN has served the 
State and Nation fearlessly, honestly, sincere- 
ly, and efficiently for so many years both in 
civil and military affairs. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“CHarR.Les I. Fappis.” 
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Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with a newspaper item from the Bayonne 
Times of February 29, which outlines 
the career of Dr. Francis Strohoefer, a 
prominent educator and a_ splendid 
American from Bayonne, N. J. Dr. 
Strohoefer has been my close friend for 
many years, and his contributions to the 
educational history of his native city 
have been many and important. 

The article follows: 


CAREER IN EDUCATION, FROM PUPIL To DEAN, 
ENps ToDAy ror DR. FRANCIS STROHOEFER 


™oday was the last day of school for Dr. 
Francis K. Strohoefer, who entered the first 
grade of No. 6 school in 1898. As pupil, 
teacher, principal, and dean he has spent 
most of the intervening years in and around 
Bayonne classrooms. 

Formerly dean of Bayonne Junior College, 
Dr. Strohoefer took a leave of absence last 
year, but returned to complete work on stu- 
dent records when the college was closed. 

Tomorrow he begins his retirement, a 
placid time which he expects to divide be- 
tween his home at 26 West Thirty-eighth 
Street and his 14-acre estate in the Berk- 
shire Mountains at Great Barrington, Mass. 

He has been a resident of Bayonne since 
1896, when his family moved here from Jer- 
sey City. 

“I remember when Bayonne was a great 
resort town,” Dr. Strohoefer reminisced in 
his office at the No. 3 school annex. “There 
was yachting, ice boating, skating, sleigh- 
ing. There was horse racing along the 
speedway—that’s Avenue B now—and gen- 
tlemen drove their own rigs. Two-seaters 
they were, with fine horses.” 

As a schoolboy the dean owned a polo pony. 
He also owned a watch, a possession that 
accounted for his popularity as unofficial 
referee of the old No. 6 school. 

“We had a strict honor system in those 
days,” Dr. Strohoefer said with a broad 
smile. “No fighting on school grounds. 
When two boys had an argument, they went 
into the woods to fight it out. I kept time— 
1-minute rounds with 1-minute rests. 

“Bayonne had woods in those days,” he 
added, his brown eyes a little sad. 

From No. 6 School Dr. Strohoefer went on 
to St. Peter's Preparatory School in Jersey 
City, graduated from Drake Business College, 
and spent the next few years in accounting 
and advertising. 

Then a friend who was teaching at a 
rural school in Ulster County, N. Y., fell ill 
and Dr. Strohoefer offered to substitute for 
him. 

“I took a trolley at New Paltz and walked 
three miles from the end of the trolley 
line to Pantycake Hollow,” the dean recalled 
with relish. 

“It was a one-room schoolhouse and, yes, 
it was red. There were all grades in the 
same room and every day, to show you were a 
real disciplinarian, you asked one of the boys 
to bring you a hickory stick.” 

Dr. Strohoefer was schoolmaster of Panty- 
cake Hollow for 2 weeks. 

“About the middle of the second week of 
teaching I said to myself, ‘Well, here we are. 
There's where my life is going to be.’” 

The dean graduated from New York State 
Teachers College at New Paltz in 1912 and 
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entered the Rahway school system as an 
elementary school teacher. 

While at Rahway he organized one of the 
first State-approved high school commercial 
courses and when he came to Bayonne High 
School in 1917 it was as a teacher of com- 
mercial courses. Later he headed the 
school’s commerce department and taught 
social science classes. 

During Dr. Francis Bride's illness he served 
for a year as principal of Bayonne Evening 
High School and afterwards was appointed 
principal first of No. 8 School and then of 
Henry E. Harris Junior High School. He 
headed the junior high for a quarter of a 
century. 

In 1950 he was named dean of Bayonne 
Junior College. . 

Along the way he had returned to school 
himself, receiving a bachelor of science de- 
gree on 1923, a master of arts degree in 
1925 and a Ph. D. in education in 1941, all 
from New York University. 

It hasn’t all been blackboards and school 
books, Dr. Strohoefer hastened to add. 

During World War I he served overseas 
with the Infantry and has been active in 
veterans’ organizations ever since. He also 
held office in the Red Cross, the Hudson 
County Safety League, and the Boy Scouts. 

He was Grand Knight of Star of the Sea 
Council of the Knights of Columbus and 
president of the Bayonne Kiwanis Club. He 
belongs to the Holy Name Society of St. 
Henry’s Churcr and the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians and he is an honorary mem- 
ber of the County Corkmen’s Club. 

A former athlete himself, he organized 
and directed the KC Boys’ Club. 

On the education side, he belongs to the 
Bayonne Teachers Association, the New Jer- 
sey Education Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
the honorary education fraternity, New York 
State Teachers’ College Alumni Association 
and New York University Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

“There was hardly anything I didn't get 
active in,” Dr. Strohoefer said with a smile. 

His wife, the former Ethelreda Kennedy, of 
New York, always encouraged him in his 
activities, he said. 

Several times he was offered positions in 
the business world at double and triple the 
salary he earned in the school system, Dr. 
Strohoefer recalled. On each occasion he 
considered the offer seriously, then decided 
in favor of the classroom. 

Children have changed somewhat since 
he began teaching 40 years ago, but not 
as much as people think, Dr. Strohoefer said. 

“They had behavior problems then, too,” 
he remarked wryly. “The schools didn’t have 
anything called guidance, but teachers and 
textbooks emphasized character development 
more than they do now.” 

Looking back over the years, Dr. Strohoefer 
remembers no particular child or group of 
children more clearly than the rest. 

“I'm afraid I can’t even remember the 
names in most cases,” he said. 

“That’s not so surprising,” he added. 
“After all, I've known maybe 30,000 of them.” 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the board of directors of 
the Niagara Frontier Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and signed by 
Oscar R. Giesecke, its president, and 
J. C. Donovan, its executive vice presi- 
dent, on March 6, 1952, in support of the 
Capehart-Miller bill, which provides. for 
the further development of the hydro- 
electric power from the Niagara Falls 
and River by private enterprise. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas this association is made up of 
building contractors, manufacturing and 
supplying materials representatives, subcon- 
tractors, bankers, architects, and real-estate 
brokers, who like to think of our Govern- 
ment as the servant of the people and not as 
a competitor advocating the use of public 
funds for the elimination of our treasured 
free-enterprise system; and, 

Whereas it is apparent that our capitalis- 
tic system is rapidly being supplanted by 
Marxian socialism; and, 

Whereas the Capehart-Miller bill is an 
attempt to prevent governmental develop- 
ment of additional electric power at Niagara 
Falls; and 

Whereas the bill if passed would be the 
best method to effect such a development, 
the most efficient and at no burden to the 
taxpayer: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Niagara Frontier Builders’ Association, 
having membership of over 450, go on record 
supporting the passage of the Capehart- 
Miller bill and that this organization is un- 
alterably opposed to other bills calling for 
use of public funds to develop electric power. 





Day of Special Prayer for Peace 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the pow- 
er of prayer to insure a return to stability 
and peace in the world cannot be mini- 
mized. Men and women ever since the 
beginning of time have sought the guid- 
ance of God when they have been faced 
with disaster or insurmountable tasks. 
It is no different today. Therefore, it is 
fitting and timely that the people of 
America, in approaching the Easter 
season, as God-fearing men and women, 
devote themselves to a day of prayer in 
the interest of peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Knights 
of Columbus, Newark Council, No. 150, 
Newark, N. J.: 

Whereas the world today is subject to an 
attack by Communist materialism against 
the Christian way of life and attempts are 
being made by the fanatical followers of 
communism to challenge the preservation 
of integrity and unity of freedom-loving 
nations; and 

Whereas freedom-loving nations find 
themselves in open ideological conflict with 
the Communists; and 

Whereas the representatives of freedom- 
loving nations are energetically striving 
toward the goal of world peace; and 

Whereas the members of Newark Council, 
No. 150, Knights of Columbus, recognize that 


every citizen of the United States of America 
is bound in principle to take an active part 
in trying to assist in solving the problems of 
our great country; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of members of 
Newark Council, No. 150, Knights of Colum- 
bus, that the efforts of the representatives 
of the United States of America in securing a 
Just peace be implemented by the prayers 
of the citizens of the United States of 
America: It is hereby 

Resolved, That a special day of prayer for a 
just and lasting peace throughout the world 
be designated as the legal holiday, Good 
Friday, April 11, 1952; and that it be further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to (1) Hon. ALExaNDER SMITH 
and Hon. Robert HENDRICKSON, Members of 
the United States Senate from New Jersey; 
and (2) to Hon. Hucu Apponizio, Hon. PretTer 
Robino, and Hon. Ropert Kean, Members of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, requesting the afore- 
named Senators and Representatives to sub- 
mit to the Congress of the United States of 
America a request for the proclamation 
designating Good Friday, April 11, 1952, as a 
day of special prayer throughout the country 
for the intention of a just and lasting peace 
throughout the world. 


NEWARK CoUNCIL, No. 150, 


KNIGHTs oF COLUMBUS, 
Prep M. LuKAS, 


Grand Knight. 
Joun J. REEVES, 


Secretary. 





Three Million Veterans and Their Families 
Will Need Low-Income Housing in the 
Next 9 Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret the decision taken this afternoon by 
teller vote to limit low-income-housing 
units for fiscal 1953 to 5,000 units. I 
voted against this limitation, and shall 
do so again tomorrow when the roll on 
it is called. I am for 150,000 units each 
year, and more if needed, to accommo- 
date the 3,000,000 veterans and their 
families who will need low-income hous- 
ing in the next 9 years. 

Some hold low-income housing to be 
a fake; a socialistic method to water 
down the “general welfare” clause of our 
Constitution. Others slant it as com- 
munistic. I heard it referred to as such, 
at a business club luncheon recently. 

In North Korea, after 5 years of dom- 
ination by the Communists, from 1945 to 
1950, not one low-income-housing unit 
was built to accommandate the people. 
The keynote of communism in practice 
in North Korea, as I saw it, was “TNT”— 
Take ’N Torture—not accommodate and 
protect. 

As I analyze the vote on this issue, 
opposition to low-income housing 


stemmed from areas made and kept pros- 
perous by city folk; folk in need of hous- 
ing, folk whose high consumption of 
goods and food, grown in opposition 
areas, is paid for in hard cash by city 
folk and Government subsidies, The op- 
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position vote bites the hand that pays 
it, and keeps it prosperous. 

The opposition vote to low-income, 
city-folk housing resembles Smoot-Haw- 
ley-type thinking; does it not? 

The key to this talk of socialism, of 
communism, as related to housing, it 
seems to me, is: will it make people 
healthier, more energetic; will it stimu- 
late aspirations for better living, and 
thereby spur consumption of goods and 
services? Rapid consumption of goods 
and services increases’ production, 
spreads distribution, promotes industry, 
and wealth. Red regimes knock down 
living standards, create low consump- 
tion; production is spurred by whip and 
slave labor. 2 

Let the opposition vote remember, too, 
that by 1975 the population of the United 
States, at current levels of increase, will 
round off at about 200,000,000 people to 
feed and to clothe, and, incidentally, to 
house. Can the opposition vote to guar- 
antee that all low-income-earning vet- 
erans and their families will be properly 
housed? I think not. Not unless they 
change their vote. 





Israel, Long and Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, Israel, 
burdened with a large adverse trade bal- 
ance, hostile neighbors, an underde- 
veloped economy, and a continuing surge 
of immigrants, many of whom are in dire 
need of rehabilitation, is demonstrating 
that with hard work by her people as- 
sisted by help fr .m friendly govern- 
ments and individuals she is moving to- 
ward the solid footing of nations estab- 
lished many times longer than her mere 
3 years. The appended editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
18 eloquently states the progress and 
the prospects of this bastion of democ- 
racy in the Near East: 


IsRAEL, LONG AND SHORT 


The series of articles on Israel by Ruth 
Gruber now running in this newspaper paint 
a picture that is at once disturbing and en- 
couraging to the many friends of this new- 
comer among modern nations. Israel's 
troubles seem almost overwhelming when 
one takes a short-term view of the country; 
in the longer view, her prospects remain un- 
dimmed. 

As Miss Gruber points out, there are a 
number of unique problems which compli- 
cate the tasks that any newly founded na- 
tion would have to face in our times. Al- 
though Israel has already won such a solid 
footing in the family of nations that the 
struggles of a few years ago seem part of 
an ancient past, she still remains an island 
in a hostile ocean. Middle-eastern nation- 
alism, resentment against western ideas, the 
Arab refugee problem—all these are serious 
irritants in a part of the world where irri- 
tants are particularly dangerous. It will 
take the best minds and the best will of all 
parties to find solutions for these trouble- 
some problems, for the world cannot permit 
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them to be dismissed as insoluble. In addi- 
tion, Israel faces a serious internal burden 
in the continuing immigration of Jews from 
all parts of the world. The Israeli Govern- 
ment will accept only 120,000 new citizens 
this year as compared to 180,000 in 1951, but 
even more significant, perhaps, is the pref- 
erence expressed for young and able-bodied 
immigrants over the aged and infirm. This 
does not mean that the gates of refuge are 
closed, but it does indicate a firm resolve 
on the part of the Government to build a 
strong and healthy nation which can serve 
as a haven and a hope for thousands of 
people the world over. 

It is the realization that the hope of to- 
morrow is based on the sacrifices of today 
which enables the Israelis to face their time 
of troubles with tranquillity. As Miss 
Gruber’s articles show, there no longer is 
any doubt that the hope is well founded. It 
is reflected in this country, where many 
Americans are lending their aid through the 
current Israel bond campaign. It is reflected 
in the world community, where Israel is 
playing an ever-increasing role in the United 
Nations. But most important of all, it is re- 
flected among the people of Israel them- 
selves, who are making good on their age- 
old pledge of making the desert bloom and 
of reclaiming both a land and a people. The 
shadows remain, but they are bound to lessen 
as Israel’s sun climbs higher. 





Closing of Veterans’ Contact Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

Marcu 11, 1952. 
Mr. Cart R. Gray, JR., 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gray: It has come to the at- 
tention of this office through the Interde- 
partmental Committee established as a re- 
sult of your letters of December 19, 1951, that, 
because of anticipated budgetary limitations, 
the Veterans’ Administration plans to reduce 
the number of field offices and contact rep- 
resentatives now in existence throughout the 
country. 

The Chairman, Armed Forces Medical Pol- 
icy Council, by letter to you dated November 
5, 1951, has indicated the desirability of re- 
activating the benefits counseling program 
in effect during and subsequent to World 
War II at service hospitals. This means that 
it would be highly desirable if the Veterans’ 
Administration could furnish contact repre- 
sentatives at each major service hospital to 
assist the military authorities in giving tech- 
nical advice and assistance to those person- 
nel who are being separated or retired from 
the service because of physical disability and, 
particularly, assisting those personnel who 
are being transferred to Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities. 

As far as the counseling program for serv- 
icemen being separated for reasons other 
than physical disability is concerned, this 
program appears to be proceeding satisfac- 
torily now. The services are giving sepa- 
ratees basic benefit information by means of 
lectures, personal interviews, group discus- 
sions, pamphlets, etc. Thus, the individual 
is given basic information as to veterans 
benefits available at this time; then he is 
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referred to the agency administering a par- 
ticular benefit for further details, if desired. 
As far as Veterans’ Administration benefits 
are concerned, this program assumes that the 
present Veterans’ Administration field offices 
will remain in existence. The present coun- 
seling structure is built around the avail- 
ability of the contact service provided by the 
Veterans’ Administration through its net- 
work of field offices conveniently located 
throughout the country. Any marked cur- 
tailment in this contact service would have 
a direct effect upon the Armed Forces 
separation counseling program. 

Under present plans, the volume of separa- 
tions from the Armed Forces will reach a 
peak the latter part of this summer, remain 
at a high level until the summer of 1953, and 
then gradually taper off. Thus, the counsel- 
ing program will assume more importance as 
separations increase. Also, as you know, the 
Congress is presently considering legislation 
which will provide benefits for veterans of 
Korea 

I do not believe that the counseling pro- 
gram on veterans benefits, in which both the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense have a vital interest, should 
be curtailed in any matter at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


Boston, MAss., March 19, 1952. 
Hon. Ep!ItH N. ROGERs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the Amputee Veterans Association of 
America, Department of Massachusetts, 
strorgiy protest the contemplated action of 
closing the veterans’ contact offices. Many 
of our members have been especially trained 
for this work and are rendering necessary 
service to the veterans of the State. To close 
these offices would deprive these amputee 
veterans of their employment and take away 
from other amputees a service which they 
deserve. Your help in this matter will be 
appreciated. 

JOSEPH BANTUONO, 
Commander, 
Department of Massachusetts, 
Amputee Veterans of America. 





Boston, Mass., March 20, 1952. 
EDITH NvuURSE ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you use every effort to prevent pas- 
sage of H. R. 7072, cutting Veterans’ Admin- 
istration staff 90 percent, as their help badly 
needed now by all veterans. 
UNITED SPANISH War VETERAiIS, 
Department of Massachusetts. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20, 1952. 
Mrs. EpITH Nourse ROGERs, 
House of Representatives: 

AMVETS urgently request that independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill be amended to 
restore drastic curtailment of vital veteran 
services. Present bill pending in House vir- 
tually wipes out the very-much-needed con- 
tact service and curtails to alarming extent 
progressive medical sesearch program of De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery. Last 
year over 16,000,000 contacts were handled 
by contact service. They involved letters, 
personal contacts, telephone contacts, and a 
very good itinerate service. To wipe out this 
function of VA means that there will be 
large backlogs in every phase of VA activ- 
ities. Veterans will be unable to obtain 
adequate information on claims, hospitaliza- 
tion, education, GI loans, and other veter- 
ans’ benefits. Veterans organizations’ serv- 
ice officers already overworked and will not 
be able to take up additional load. The 
Nation’s obligation to its veterans cannot be 
carried out if this service is reduced. If 
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medical research program is _ curtailed 
needed progressive improvements in hos- 
pital program of VA will not be realized re- 
sulting in longer hospitalization and in- 
creased cost to the Government. In our con- 
sidered opinion this curtailment of veter- 
ans service will cost taxpayers additional 
money rather than effect- any savings. We 
earnestly request your continued efforts to 
restore these veterans’ benefits. 
Rurvus H. WILSON, 
Acting Legislative Director. 





America’s Productivity, Never Equaled by 
Any Nation, Is: Freedom Plus Human 
Ingenuity Plus the Tools of Industry— 

teel Magazine Makes Plea Editorially 
for Reexamination of Our Politico-Eco- 
nomic Philosophy and a Concerted Pro- 
gram of Public Enlightenment if the 
Threat to Productivity and America’s 
Destiny Is To Be Averted 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, millions 
of words pour off the printing presses of 
America every day of the year in the 
form of newspaper copy, magazine ar- 
ticles, books, and other media. For- 
iunate beyond measure are we in the 
United States who have access to this 
seemingly unlimited and never-ending 
flow of information on every object 
known to man—from the smallest peb- 
ble to the wondrous developments of sci- 
ence and electronics which are hurtling 
us out beyond the atmosphere of earth 
with a safety undreamed of a short half 
century ago. 

Too easy is it, however, ir the press of 
daily activities, for busy men and women 
to pass over some important statement 
which sheds light upon our way of life 
here in the land of the free. 

Such a statement was brought to my 
attention recent'y by a constituent in the 
great industrial metropolis of Cleveland. 
Mr. Harry W. Barkley, presicent of the 
National Tool Co., world’s largest manu- 
facturer of special metal-cutting tools, 
sent mne a copy of the January 7, 1952, 
issue of Steel magazine, urging that I 
give earnest heed to its editorial en- 
titled “Metalworking’s Destiny.” The 
theme of this editorial, he wrote, “is 
echoed by countless businessmen 
throughout the country. The problem 
is chronic yet urgent. It is not one 
which can be solved by any simple 
fornmula, Government edict, or act of 
Congress. The need is for incisive 
analytical thinking of a fundamental 
nature which admittedly must be 
focused by our Government agencies and 
administrators, as well as by the Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Barkley pointed out that although 
the editorial in Steel is written in terms 
of the metalworking industry, it be- 
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speaks a problem more universal even 
than that all-important, fundamental 
branch of our econonry. 

Having studied it carefully, and believ- 
ing that every Member of Congress and 
as many of our people as possible should 
be aware of the simple but profound 
message which the editorial points up, I 
ask that the entire article be reprinted 
herein. 

The article follows: 

METALWORKING’s DESTINY 


What is metalworking’s destiny? 

As another fateful year unfolds, it is a fit- 
ting time to pause and take stock, not so 
much in terms of the immediate problems of 
today but more within the broader con- 
cepts of tomorrow. 

For the world is changing. There is no 
road back to the yesterdays we sometimes 
fondly refer to as normal. 

This year the metalworking industry 
rounds out a dozen years of explosive growth 
and development. It has been a period of 
preparation for war, all-out war itself, a 
troubled readjustment to peace, and now a 
build-up for what may be generations of 
armed peace. 

Metalworking sales have grown sixfold 
in the dozen years. Volume exceeds $100,- 
000,000,000 a year and is still rising. Plant 
capacity has expanded far more rapidly than 
in any previous period. Except for local dis- 
locations, we have full employment. Mate- 
rials and manpower are the only limiting 
factors in the upward march of production 
and sales. 

Yet in the face of this opulence, many of 
you in industry are profoundly troubled. 
You are discouraged over prospects for the 
future. You see the fruits of your efforts 
being dissipated for nonproductive purposes 
by a national administration which you dis- 
trust. You see incentives for producing dis- 
appearing. You fear that in the campaign 
against communism we will become the vic- 
tims of the medicine rather than the disease. 

You see our material resources dwindling. 
Until a few years ago, we were net exporters 
of copper, lead, zinc, and aluminum. Now 
we must import them along with such vital 
materials as tin, columbium, and manga- 
nese. We depend increasingly on foreign 
sources for iron ore. Rich America is becom- 
ing a have-not nation. 

Each generation has believed that its 
problems were bigger, more important, and 
more dangerous than those surmounted by 
past generations or perceivable for future 
generations. This generation is no excep- 
tion. 

Yet, in the grand perspective, there are 
good reasons for believing present-day prob- 
lems are of a historic and critical nature. 
Thoughtful men in industry are convinced 
that the next few years will be as fateful as 
this Nation has faced or will face. 

Even so, American resourcefulness and in- 
genuity can be counted on to surmount the 
problems of these fateful years and carry the 
Nation to new heights of prosperity and 
world influence. 


WE GLORY IN OUR PROGRESS 


The metalworking industry has contrib- 
uted substantially in raising the standard of 
living in this country to levels which other 
peoples find incredible. With less than 6 
percent of the world’s land area and less than 
7 percent of its population, the United States 
has 70 percent of the world’s automobiles, 
60 percent of its telephones, half of its radios. 
It has 50 percent of the world’s steel produc- 
tion and about 40 percent of its total manu- 
facturing output. This wealth, all Ameri- 
cans share. 

To this achievement, many factors con- 
tributed: A fertile country of continental 


proportions, a temperate climate, abundant 
and fairly well balanced mineral resources. 
Other nations with large land areas, rich re- 
sources, and great populations, have done 
relatively less with them. 

What, then, is the reason for the tower- 
ing development that has characterized this 
country? 

The answer: Our productivity. It is our 
greatest national asset. It has enabled 
America to use its resources to achieve an 
unprecedented standard of living. It is 
America’s real genius. 

Why has American productivity been 
higher? Not alone because of our wonderful 
machines and gadgets. Not alone because 
of our assembly lines and mass production 
techniques. 

Our productivity has been higher because 
we always have had more incentives to offer. 

Many of the people who came to America 
were Old World malcontents. They were 
dissatisfied with the limitations and restric- 
tions of their governments and their econo- 
mies. They came here seeking larger op- 
portunities. 

Once here, they made those opportunities. 
They established a freedom from govern- 
ment dictation and exploitation which re- 
leased the talents, the genius and thrift of 
the people and which provided maximum 
stimulus and opportunity for the individual. 

Thus were laid the foundations for our 
productivity—the freedom to produce and to 
retain a substantial portion of that produc- 
tion. This No. 1 incentive has led America 
to produce more than three-quarters of the 
world’s automobiles, has caused a fivefold in- 
crease in living standards in the last 100 
years, and enables every workingman in this 
country to possess comforts and conven- 
iences in his home that are the envy of the 
rest of the world. 


IS INCENTIVE FADING? 


And this incentive now is in danger. In 
the present emergency it is being sapped by 
taxes, by controls over wages, materials, 
prices, and profits, by inflation, and by 
paternalism of Government. 

Today there is less incentive for people 
to produce, to save, and to invest in business 
enterprises. Paternalism by the Federal 
Government protects and subsidizes the in- 
efficient and improvident at the expense of 
the efficient and prudent. Inflation drains 
away the substance of that portion of our 
production we are permitted to retain. 

Controls over wages, materials, prices, and 
profits undermine initiative of the individual 
and of business management. So many de- 
cisions on how much we can produce, what 
we can make, the price we can charge, the 
profit we can keep and the wages we can 
earn are made in Washington that little is 
left to the producer and the worker. 

But the greatest threat to our incentive is 
progressively higher taxation which could en- 
velop and strangle the very system we are 
spending so many billions to defend. 

More Federal taxes were collected during 
the past 6 postwar years ($262,600,000,000) 
than in all the 156 previous years of the Re- 
public (8254,200,000,000) including the 
Roosevelt administration and World War II. 

Today, Federal levies alone may take two 
out of every three dollars earned by a busi- 
ness enterprise. One large metalworking 
company figures its tax load, which was 50 
percent during World War II, will be 68 per- 
cent in 1952. Taxes take $4 for every dollar 
paid in dividends. 

For business enterprise, the present tax 
structure lessens the demand for rigid con- 
trol over expenditures. When expenses cost 
only 30 cents to the dollar, management is 
less likely to demand a dollar’s worth of value 
in return. 

If present corporate taxes continue, mod- 
ernization and expansion of productive ca- 
pacities will become more difficult. There 
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will be less incentive to risk available funds 
as venture capital. 

Small and new business will be dis- 
couraged, thus fostering monopoly and limi- 
tation of opportunity. 

For individuals, the tax load also is stran- 
gling incentive. A Brookings Institution 
survey indicates that 95 percent of the men 
queried believe high taxes are adversely af- 
fecting incentives to work, to save, and to in- 
vest. 

There is a tendency to take it easy after 
incomes reach certain levels. A manufac- 
turer’s agent on a plane to Florida early in 
November explained: “If I continue to work 
during the last 2 months of the year, the 
Government will take half of what I earn in 
taxes. It just isn't worth the worry and 
strain.” 

In Great Britain, where income taxes are 
higher than in this country, even charwomen 
are refusing extra work because too much of 
the added compensation would go for taxes. 
In thousands of United States metalworking 
plants, managers blame taxes for absentee- 
ism and for the reluctance of men to work 
overtime. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


Since the threat to incentive arises largely 
from Federal Government policies the obvi- 
ous and easiest answer is to damn the ad- 
ministration. While this may provide mild 
relief from the feeling of frustration that 
grips most of our people, it does nothing to 
remove or contain the threats. 

Even a change in the administration is not 
the whole answer, although it may be a 
necessary component. 

What is necessary is a reexamination, a 
reevaluation, and a redirection of our whole 
concept of politico-economic philosophy. 

The goal should be the reestablishment of 
incentive, which has been so much a part 
of our national progress. 

It is suggested that first we need a search- 
ing inventory of our whole economic posi- 
tion, including taxes and expenditures, debt, 
controls, prices, profits, materials, capacities, 
and of our domestic and global positions. 

From the results of this inventory, in which 
top-flight industry men would participate, 
it would be possible to lay down a course of 
action permitting maximum functioning of 
incentive. We would learn how much our 
economy can stand. 

The approach to such a study must be 
realistic and positive. On many measures 
there can be no turning back. In the com- 
plex system which we have evolved, some 
Government controls are necessary and de- 
sirable. We must accept the reality of a 
huge national debt and the inescapable fact 
that our obligations permit no depressions. 
Nor any wholesale deflation. 

America’s international leadership has be- 
come an obligation we cannot shirk. We 
must formulate sensible foreign policies and 
insist they be administered with fairness and 
consistency. 

Here at home we cannot overlook the ne- 
cessity for a large measure of social security 
(in providing for the aged, the disabled, the 
sick, and the destitute, the question is not 
if, but how), protection of minorities and 
such developnmients as the growth influence 
of labor. 

Once a course of action is determined, in- 
dustry mus. give its vigorous suport. The 
objectives must be explained to all the peo- 
ple with sincerity and persuasiveness. This 
will require more than financial support, 
more than membership on committees or 
groups backing the program. It will require 
your personal effort. It will require a selling 
job to professional people and to the chil- 
dren and youth in schools. It will require 
that you in industry make government your 
business. 


A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


Some of the steps that must be taken for 
restoration of incentive already are well 
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known to you in metalworking. Many are 
expressed in January 7 issue of Steel. Steps 
recommended include: 

We must make a more determined effort to 
eliminate or minimize nonessential expend- 
itures in both civilian and military estab- 
lishments. 

We must reevaluate our international and 
foreign aid policies, which since 1940 have 
drained away $75,000,000,000 (net) or our re- 
sources. 

We must strive for a reduction in planned 
expenditures, which threaten continuing in- 
flation and waste of resources. 

We must adopt a pay-as-we-go policy in 
the present emergency. 

We must review tax policies to halt the ex- 
treme progression in the present system. 

We mus:* minimize politics in the formula- 
tion of controls over industry. 

In industry, we must redouble efforts to 
develop new cost-reducing innovations and 
better techniques to raise the output per unit 
of human effort and per dollar investment. 


WHAT IS OUR DESTINY 


Should a coordinated and constructive 
program of action be made a fact—and it can 
be made a fact if we make it our business— 
America’s future will be great. As a nation 
we will worry less about the dangers from 
without. 

The metalworking industry will double 
and redouble its productivity. It will con- 
tribute to the doubling and redoubling of our 
standard of living. 

We will solve the problems of dwindling 
resources through exploration to develop 
new sources for materials, development of al- 
ternate materials, discovery of new materials 
and better utilization of the materials we 
now have. 

We will harness the new forms of energy 
to make them do our will in turning out 
productive goods. 

We will achieve security through produc- 
tivity. 

Then we as a nation and as an industry 
can feel confidence and exhilaration in our 
strength, and once again become conscious 
of the splendor of our destiny. 





Is European Aid Inflationary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the taxpayers of this country are bear- 
ing the crushing burden of foreign aid. 
Their wages and their savings and their 
sacrifices already amount to more than 
$100,000,000,000, devoted to these foreign 
hand-outs. 

President Truman is now demanding 
an additional $7,900,000,000 in foreign 
assistance under the mutual security 
program, which is a continuation of the 
same old racket of spending which we 
had under the Marshall plan, the ECA, 
and so forth. 

It may be that the people will be more 
alert to what is being done to them as a 
result of foreign aid now that they have 
just paid their income tax on the dead- 
line of March 17, 1952. 

Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, professor of 
foreign trade, New York University, has 
revealed in an article appearing in the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle of 
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March 6, 1952, the effect of our grants, 
gifts, and loans under the ECA program. 
Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting this most inter- 
esting and informative article as a part 
of my remarks: 
Is EUROPEAN AID INFLATIONARY? 
(By Edward Ewing Pratt) 

I would like to address myself to two basic 
questions in respect to our aid to Europe, 
which are (a) to what extent has our “aid” 
to Europe been inflationary? (b) To what 
extent is future “aid” likely to be inflation- 
ary? 

My views are based (a) on a series of coun- 
try studies of the effects of ECA made by my 
graduate students; and (b) on my own ob- 
servations on 3 trips in the last 3 years to 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Ause- 
tria, Switzerland, and Italy. Let me pause 
for these allotted 15 minutes to take stock 
of our accomplishments. 

I don’t pretend to have all the dope or 
even any considerable part of it. That’s one 
of the difficulties with our octopus Govern- 
ment. No citizen or group of citizens can 
find out what is going on. This is par- 
ticularly true when the only available in- 
formation is from sources that are trying to 
put as favorable a face on the situation as 
possibie. 

In this particular case, the officials or ex- 
officials of ECA are understandably anxious 
to justify their use of billions of dollars of 
the taxpayer’s money. 

We cannot therefore regard their conclu- 
sions except as highly prejudiced testimony. 

The initial objectives of the European re- 
covery program were, first, to rebuild the 
economies of the ravaged countries, or at 
least to tide them over the reconstruction 
period and, second, to repel the advance of 
communism into Western Europe. 

Hardly any of us will disagree with these 
aims. Most of us will agree that to accom- 
plish these objectives will strengthen and 
benefit the world economy in general and 
ourselves in particular. 

Most of us were and are willing to go a 
step further: (a) to prevent starvation and 
undernourishment in the affected countries; 
and (b) to put those countries on a seif- 
supporting basis. 


THE RECORD 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating; 
let us look at the record: 

During the last 4 years we have taken al- 
most $20 billion out of our economy and 
poured it into Western Europe. Almost $8 
billion went into the United Kingdom alone. 
With what effects: 

First, what effects on the United States? 
I doubt if anyone would seriously argue that 
the effect on the United States was not in- 
flationary. Just how can $10-$12 billion be 
spent for basic raw materials and foodstuffs 
in this market in as short a period as 4 years 
and not be inflationary? 

At least a part of our high prices of grains, 
cotton, fertilizers, metals, chemicals, and 
others are directly due to ECA purchases. 

I recognize but raerely mention here the 
overwhelming influence that the United 
States exercises on the economy of the rest 
of the world—as our price level goes, so 
goes the world price level. 

Second, what effects on the beneficiary 
countries? 

(1) The United Kingdom to which we 
have made the heaviest contribution is 
worse off than in 1946; (2) in practically 
every continental country there is slowly 
spiraling inflation; and (3) the only country 
which is apparently “normal” is Switzer- 
land, which has accepted no aid. 

These results certainly raise basic ques- 
tions as to what we are doing—they raise 
the question “are we aiding Europe” or are 
we inflicting added injuries? 
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I suppose you know that our “aid,” has 
taken two forms: Grants, and Loans. 

“Grant” is a more palatable word for 
“gift” or “relief,” but it’s all the same; we 
give it and we get back and expect to get 
back nothing. 

“Loans” are slightly different. We may 
ultimately, if we are extremely fortunate, 
get back 10 to 12 percent; meanwhile the 
“loans” converted into the currencies of the 
countries form the basis for the so-called 
counterpart funds. 

Obviously if we donate money for the 
purchase of consumables such as food, the 
effect must be inflationary. If carried out 
moderately and wisely and over a compara- 
tively short period of time, the effects will 
not be too enervating or habit-forming. It 
is like a small dose of paper money; or 
devaluation, 


THE CHIEF CULPRIT 


The chief culprit in the European situa- 
tion is the counterpart funds, which are sup- 
posed to have been spent to build up the 
means of production, to add to a country’s 
producing capacity. 

If they were so spent, and particularly, if 
they were spent upon the means to produce 
exportable products, they would have helped 
to reestablish permanently viable economies. 
If they were spent in such a way as to make 
these countries self-supporting, then we 
could applaud. If they were spent so as to 
raise the productive capacity of the lower- 
income groups, we could see the creation of 
some stable force to resist the inroads of 
communism. 

It may be seriously doubted if these funds 
have been spent for these objectives. And 
the reports of ECA carefully refrain, unfor- 
tunately, from supplying specific informa- 
tive facts. 

Now we have to turn to personal observa- 
tious, hearsay and inferences based on the 
meager Official reports. 

As an example, let us take Italy, a country 
with a national income of about $10,000,000,- 
000, but less in 1948 and 1949. Italy's total 
income from 1948 to 1951, inclusive, may 
have been $30,000,000,000. Into this limited 
economy we have poured $1.3 billions in 
grants and loans. 

Here are some of the things I saw in Italy: 

(1) In Rome, a g’eat, modern monumen- 
tal railway station, a mile long, into which 
you could put Penn. Station, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, Cleveland Union Station, and 
all the railroad stations of the Chicago and 
have a few acres left over. 

(2) In Rovigo, a town of 40,000 between 
Venice and Bologna, there is another tre- 
mencdous railroad station that would dwarf 
our stations in Albany, Rochester and Syr- 
acuse; with private offices for everybody 
from station master to lamp lighter. 

And whose money built these white ele- 
phants? And what are they expected to 
produce? 

(3) In Milan I saw one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings in Italy—a new hotel 10 
stories, pure white, balconies that gave 
every room a veranda; I went inside—the 
whole place was air-conditioned; the inte- 
rior decorations were sumptuous; I asked 
the reception clerk the rates for double 
rooms, “with or without bath.” Oh, we 
have no rooms without bath” he said. I 
visited the lovely roof-garden and its fine 
restaurant. 

(4) On Capri I saw the luxurious Hotel 
Caesar Augustus perched high and remote. 
I saw older, less luxurious and presumably 
less expensive hotels, boarded up, empty. 

And whose money built these palaces and 
whose money will support them? 

(5) In the outskirts of Milan, Rome, and 
Naples are literally hundreds of new apart- 
ment houses that would put Park Avenue 
apartments to shame. The rents seem to be 
approximately $25 per room. 
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Whose money built these apartment 
houses? And I suppose Italian laborers are 
going to live in them? 

(6) ECA is supposed to have sent thou- 
sands of tractors to Italy. Agriculture was 
to be revolutionized and production in- 
creased. I traveled about 2,000 miles in 
Italy by rail and bus. I saw two tractors— 
one in use, the other apparently laid up for 
repairs. Italian agriculture simply can’t use 
our large tractors, and ECA refused to buy 
small tractors—possibly because the big 
companies didn’t make them. 

Who paid for the tractors now rusting in 
Italian warehouses? 

(7) If you want to buy a motorcycle or 
even a motorscooter, you can have up to 2 
years to pay for it. Credit is easy on small 
purchases. 

Where is the basis for such credit? Can 
it be the Italian economy which 4 years ago 
Was practically bankrupt? 

(8) A group of economists in Milan told 
me that a large part of the counterpart 
funds there had gotten into the hands of 
the already wealthy; and that only an in- 
finitesimal portion had filtered down to the 
grass roots; they said Italian laborers were 
as poor or poorer than in the 1920's. 

How is this sort of aid going to repel com- 
munism? 


INCENTIVE TO INFLATION 


How, without further inflation, are these 
luxuries going to be supported? Let's take 
a brief look at the United Kingdom. 

There our aid enabled her Labor govern- 
ment to try a series of cockeyed, near-Com- 
munist experiments—all of which have cost 
vast sums of money, have produced no sat- 
isfactory results and have prevented sound, 
normal recovery. 

Coal is the outstanding case. Coal is at 
the very foundation of the United Kingdom's 
economy. Without coal exports, Britain be- 
comes a third-rate power. Not only is coal 
itself a chief source of earnings, but on 
coal hang many other sources of the United 
Kingdom's wealth, for example, her merchant 
marine, her marine-insurance business, 
much of her banking and foreign exchange. 
Unless Britain can restore her coal-export 
trade she is doomed as an important factor 
in world economy. 

Our so-called aid had made it possible for 
Britain to live without coal exports. We 
have been aiding and abetting Britain's un- 
willingness or inability to produce coal. 

We have even exported coal to the United 
Kingdom—much of which has been paid for 
by ECA. That is, indeed, carrying Coals to 
Newcastle, but that phrase never included 
giving it to them. 


REALISTIC POINTS OF VIEW 


There are two possible realistic points of 
view concerning our so-called aid: (a) That 
the objectives of the program were ill-con- 
ceived, uneconomical, and unsound or (b) 
that the program as conceived was sound 
but that it has been so badly administered 
as to miss its objectives and in fact to abet 
the very evils it was intended to combat. 

In my opinion the objectives of the aid 
program to Europe were reasonably sound. 
What happened? ’ 

(1) The program was converted into a 
give-away program, and became essentially 
inflationary; (2) it was inflationary because 
a large portion of the funds were spent to 
create, to reestablish and to support non- 
productive and uneconomical objectives; (3) 
actually our aid took the form of creating 
unearned credit, causing labor scarcity, high 
wages, and high prices; (4) a large part of 
our aid went into building activities, which 
are notoriously at the basis of inflationary 
movements; and (5) in effect we have been 
encouraging these countries to live beyond 
their means. 

Why did ECA get off on this kind of a 
tangent? 


Primarily because it was administered by 
amateurs. 
ECA PERSONNEL 


One of my graduate students has made a 
study of ECA personnel.. Not in the entire 
organization from Paulyanna Hoffman down 
to the lowest section chief could he find any 
employee who had had any type of ex- 
perience that would seem to fit him for ad- 
ministering—no; more than that—recon- 
structing the economy of a great country— 
like Italy. There were hundreds of bureau- 
crats who had spent their entire adult lives 
with both feet in the public trough; there 
were plenty of just plain political hangers- 
on and deserving Missouri Democrats; there 
were many who went along just for the ride 
and to enjoy a vacation in Europe at Govern- 
ment expense. Most of the top officials were 
complete strangers to the countries which 
they were supposed to advise and restore. 

In the whole outfit there wasn’t a top- 
notch foreign trader; or one recognized high- 
level economist; or one banker with broad 
foreign experience; they did have one above 
average educator who resigned after a short 
period of service. 

But somebody is going to chide me because 
ECA is finished and over. Fair enough, but 
its effects are just beginning to seep down 
into the economies of the various aided 
countries. 

But this is not all history. 

We are now passing from the European 
Recovery Program to the Mutual Security 
Program, which will spend 100 percent more 
money on even more wasteful objectives. 
At least the ECA was administered by ci- 
vilians. The administration of the Mutual 
Security Program will be dominated by the 
military with its brass, its red tape, its fuss 
and feathers, its tomfoolery, and its com- 
plete inability to grasp everyday matters 
of practical significance. 


THE LONG-RUN RESULT OF AID PROGRAM 


The long-run result of our over-all for- 
eign-aid programs—ERP, mutual security 
program, point 4, Latin-American assistance, 
aid to Greece, United States expenditures 
in the Philippines, help to other far-eastern 
and near-Communist nations, could easily 
be (1) more and larger fits; (2) more and 
more waste; (3) wider and more frequent 
deviation from constructive enterprise; (4) 
more and more inflation; (5) greater and 
greater destruction of economic values and 
savings; (6) distorted and weakened econ- 
omies all over Europe and the world; (7) 
and finally, a more fertile field for com- 
munism than ever before. 

May I put my conclusions in the form 
of two suggestions? 

(1) To credit men, may I suggest they 
watch inflationary tendencies in those coun- 
tries that are the recipients of our largesse 
in any form. After all our investments in 
Germany came to naught following World 
War I, the same thing could happen again 
in Western Europe; and (2) to all of us 
may I venture the observation that Europe 
may well suffer greater losses through the 
inflation, of which we have been the inciting 
and careless cause, than the losses sustained, 
great as they were, in World War II. 





Stop This Power Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives 
an editorial which appeared in the Bing- 
hamton Sun, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
Monday, February 18, 1952, supporting 
the Capehart-Miller bills for the further 
development of Niagara Falls power by 
private enterprise. 
The editorial follows: 
Stop THIs Power GRAB 


Although Senator Ives and Congressman 
Cote are cosponsors of one of three plans 
for the development of additional electric 
power at Niagara, path for which has been 
cleared by the 1950 treaty with Canada, the 
utilities are presenting some strong argu- 
ments why, in the long run, taxpayers will 
benefit if they are given a chance to handle 
the job. 

Assuming that this new, or additional, 
source of power will be a good thing for the 
consumer and for industry without reducing 
the once-awe-inspiring cataract, mecca of 
honeymooners, to a mere trickle, let’s take a 
look at the three proposals. 

1. The Ives-Cole bill proposes construction 
and operation under the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York with funds provided by 
tax-free revenue bonds, power to be sold 
through existing facilities but regulated by a 
State authority. 

2. The Lehman-Roosevelt bill would have 
the project built by the Federal Government 
with public funds leaving the State of New 
York out of the picture so far as rate regula- 
tion is concerned and limiting power sales to 
a selected group of customers. 

3. The Capehart-Miller bill proposes de- 
velopment by private enterprise without cost 
to taxpayers, Federal or State, with power 
distributed under regulated cost-of-service 
rates. 

Naturally enough, the last-mentioned plan 
has the enthusiastic approval of Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric, Consolidated Edison, 
New York State Electric & Gas, Niagara-Mo- 
hawk, and Rochester Gas & Electric. It has 
the backing of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Electrical Workers, New York State 
Grange, and a rather impressive section of 
the press. 

Offhand we would say any plan would. be 
better than the Lehman-F.D.R., Jr., grab. 
We all know what happens when Fair Deal- 
ers get their hands on a nice juicy piece of 
change like the $350,000,000 this project 
would cost. It would turn out to be twice 
that much, or $700,000,000, before the origi- 
nal estimate had time to cool off. Then, 
through political manipulation, patronage 
pap, etc., costs would soar and in the end 
we'd pay a staggering tax bill even if power 
rates were reduced a cent or two, which is 
extremely doubtful. 

Most people hereabouts have confidence in 
Senator Ives and Congressman Core. We 
wouldn't condemn a measure they, in their 
considered judgment, deem wise, at least 
without knowing as much about the subject 
as they are supposed to know. On the face 
of it, their bill is a vast improvement over 
the one the Washington administration 
hopes to put over. Surely New York State, 
in which the development is to be carried 
out, ought to have a finger in the pie and 
some say as to how the pie is to be sliced. 

But we like the argument that there is no 
need to add $350,000,000 to an already stag- 
gering public debt when the five power com- 
panies named have the facilities, experience, 
and politics-free personnel to do the job 
more quickly and at no cost to the taxpayer. 
Why deprive them of the right to expand 
when they have made electricity the cheap- 
est commodity the consumer can buy? And 
why deprive Federal, State, and local Gov- 
ernments of more than $23,000,000 in ad- 
ditional annual taxes? Last year these com- 
panies paid $80,000,000 in State and local 
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taxes, $56,000,000 Federal. 
aren’t they? 

It all adds up to the old question of so- 
cialism versus free enterprise. And here 
the arguments are all too familiar, argu- 
ments which should find an emphatic an- 
swer when the voters go to the polis in 
November. 


Fair questions, 





The Fallbrook Water Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr.POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this arti- 
cle taken from the Los Angeles Times of 
March 16, 1952, shows the intensity of 
the “civil war” now being waged in Cali- 
fornia between the people and the bu- 
reaucrats. If the people lose this battle, 
it will be another step toward complete 
bureaucratic and socialistic control of 
our country. 


KNIGHT BLasts UNITED STATES IN FALLBROOK 
CaseE—DIsTORTION oF IssuE CHARGED TO 
O'MAHONEY BY LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 


(By Ed Ainsworth) 


A bitter attack on Federal officials in the 
Fallbrook water-seizure case was voiced in 
Sacramento yesterday by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Knight, who also is a member .of the 
State lands commission. 

Knight charged that Senator O’MaHoNEY, 
of Wyoming, has distorted the record of the 
Fallbrook case to give a false impression 
in the United States Senate. 


LONG PERIOD OF STUDY 


He asserted that a so-called stipulation 
entered into between the attorney general 
of the State of California and the United 
States Attorney General is a convenient sub- 
terfuge used by Attorney General McGrath 
to lull protesting citizens into the belief that 
their rights have been protected. 

The lieutenant governor said he is issuing 
the statement as the result of a long period 
of study of Federal encroachment in Cali- 
fornia and the attempt of Federal officials 
to seize private-property rights without com- 
pensation under a doctrine of paramount 
rights. 

He stressed that as a member of the State 
Lands Commission, which has jurisdiction 
over water matters and over the tidelands 
involved in the great dispute with the Fed- 
eral Government, he feels it is imperative 
to combat the false impressions given by 
Senator O’MAHoNEy and others. 


HITS ENCROACHMENTS 


“An issue concerning the individual rights 
of citizens of California has reached a point 
where I consider it necessary to add my voice 
most vigorously against the Federal encroach- 
ments which are threatening constitutional 
government in this State and throughout the 
United States,” Lieutenant Governor Knight 
said. 

“I speak of the Fallbrook water case, in 
which United States Attorney General J. 
Heward McGrath is seeking through a doc- 
trine of paramount Federal powers to seize 
private water rights of 14,000 persons in the 
Santa Margarita River watershed in San 
Diego County. 

“This matter has been a compelling public 
issue for almost a year, and has caused pro- 
tests by the California Legislature and many 
individuals and organizations, but it has just 
now reached a crucial stage in Congress. 
One phase of it has been seized upon and 
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distorted during the last few days by an ar- 
dent advocate of centralization and added 
Federal control.” 


FALSE IMPRESSION 


“I speak of the effort made by United 
States Senator O’MaHoNey of Wyoming, 
speaking in the Senate, to give the false im- 
pression that so-called stipulation for the 
Fallbrook case entered into by the attorney 
general of California with the Attorney 
General of the United States has in some 
mysterious way altered the enormity of the 
attempted Federal confiscation in this State. 

“On Wednesday, March 5, 1952, Senator 
O’MAHONEY caused to be entered in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the so-called 
Santa Margarita stipulation. In so doing, 
Senator C’MAHONEY said “the case is known 
as the Santa Margarita River case, in which 
the Federal Government sought to obtain 
water for a military reservation, not as a 
sovereign but as a proprietor. 

“A stipulation was recently entered in this 
case making it clear that the Santa Marga- 
rita River case has no relation whatever to 
the controversy over submerged lands” (that 
is, the so-called tidelands case in which the 
Federal Government is seeking to take over 
the oil-bearing lands off the California and 
other coasts under a paramount rights doc- 
trine). 

TRICK™? DOUBLE-TALK 


“Such a statement by Senator O’MAHONEY 
is tricky double-talk. He must be aware 
that there is the closest possible connection 
between the attempted Federal seizure of 
the t:delands under the guise of a para- 
mount rights and the ;ttempted seizure of 
private water rights in the Santa Margarita 
River area under exactly the same para- 
mount doctrine. 

“In addition, the pleadings of the United 
States Attorney General specifically assert 
that the United States is acting as a sov- 
ereign and that it is not in the category of 
an ordinary litigant. 

“This means the United States sets it- 
self up as above and beyond established law 
and thus attempts to crush a mere individual 
under the weight of Federal paramount and 
sovereign powers.” 


RECORD OF CASE ITSELF 


“The ridiculous nature of the intimation 
that the Santa Margarita River case has been 
settled or rendered harmless by the so-called 
stipulation with the Attorney General of 
California can be proved by the record of the 
case itself. Hardly had the stipulation been 
entered into when it was repudiated by the 
United States Attorney General. 

“The stipulation was supposed to provide 
that the rights of the United States were to 
be measured in accordance with State laws. 
But the United States Attorney General in a 
formal pleading in the proceeding not only 
denied the control of State laws but even 
challenged the right of the defendants to 
proceed under recognized principles of Cali- 
fornia law. 

“The United States Attorney General con- 
tended that even the filing of an application 
with the State Division of Water Resources 
constitutes a cloud upon the rights of the 
United States.” 

CALLED SUBTERFUGE 

“This contemptuous disregard for the stip- 
ulation merely confirmed what informed ob- 
servers had already realized, that the stipula- 
tion made by the Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia with the Attorney General of the 
United States merely was a convenient sub- 
terfuge used by Attorney General McGrath 
to lull protesting citizens into the belief that 
their rights had been protected. 

“Actually, the prosecution of the Federal 
case seeking to seize the water rights in the 
Santa Margarita River Basin is proceeding at 
full speed. More than 3,200 defendants al- 
ready have been served and the United Stat<s 
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Attorney General places the total-number to 
be sued at about 14,000 and is proceeding to 
serve them with complaints. 

“I feel it is imperative that the people of 
the United States as well as those of Cali- 
fornia realize the falsity of the O’Mahoney 
statement and that the dangerous doctrine 
of Federal paramount power is irrevocably 
intertwined in both the tidelands oil case 
and the Fallbrook water-seizure case.” 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 


“A measure to nullify the Federal en- 
croachment in the Fallbrook case now is 
pending in Congress. The bill—reported out 
unanimously by both Democratic and Re- 
publican Members of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee—is known as H. R. 
5368. A similar measure—S. 2809—has been 
introduced in the United States Senate by 
Senators KNOWLAND and NIXON. 

“This remedial legislation should be passed 
to safeguard the rights of the people in the 
Fallbrook area and to prevent greedy Federal 
officials from seeking again to invoke their 
paramount rights doctrine against helpless 
citizens in the future. 

“I condemn the wily attempt of Senator 
O’MaHOoNeEY or anyone else to becloud this 
issue by assertions that cannot be supported. 
I stand upon the record of this case. 

“Every citizen must join in the struggle 
to crush these brazen attempts to override 
established private rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution. We must defeat any 
theory of paramount Federal powers and es- 
tablish once again the basic American doc- 
trine of private rights guaranteed under the 
first and fifth amendments of the Consti- 
tution.” 





Election Law Loopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the first of 
a series of articles entitled “Election Law 
Loopholes,” dealing with a revision of 
our election laws. Our election laws 
have not been revised since 1925. The 
Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has undertaken a revision of 
such laws and has done outstanding pre- 
liminary work. Mr. President, we can- 
not have clean elections at the mouth 
of the stream if the source of politics is 
polluted at the fount. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article, 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of March 13, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of March 12, 

1952] 

E.ecTtion Law LoopHoLes— MILLIONS IN 
“Hippen” Do.LaArs Pour INTO CAMPAIGNS 
Despire Laws—StTaTes Permit LARGE-SCALE 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY INDIVIDUALS WITHOUT 
REPORTING OF NAMES 

(First of a series) 

Millions of hidden dollars will be poured 

into this year’s elections. 


Unless Congress plugs the gaping holes in 
the election laws, nobody but the boys in 
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the back room will know how much money 
Was spent to elect the winners—and where 
all the money came from. 

The costs of television, the heat generated 
by this year’s issues and the widespread 
working knowledge of how to get around the 
law are all expected to make this the 
roughest and most expensive election in 
recent years. 

Right now, the five-man Elections Sub- 
committee of the Senate Rules Committee 
is drafting a bill aimed at taking some of 
the curse off the nonworking Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act and its byproduct, the Hatch 
Act. A major goal of the bill would be to 
make a candidate responsible for the money 
raising, money spending, and reporting of 
his campaign. 

Since one committee after another has 
called for major overhaul of the Federal 
election laws for the past decade without 
notable success, the chances of this one suc- 
ceeding this late in an election year aren’t 
too bright. Committee members are hope- 
ful, however, that the disclosures in their 
Ohio and Maryland investigations will help 
pave the way for some corrective legislation. 

Hidden money is one of their major con- 
cerns. Why is it hidden? Because of a lot 
of exemption and exceptions written into the 
law. Because money legally can be dumped 
into the States without ever reaching the re- 
porting points on Capitol Hill. Because 
hundreds of thousands of dollars reported 
each election year are listed only in the 
names of committees, not individual donors. 
And because nobody is responsible for en- 
forcing the law. 

Theoretically, one goal of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act was publicity. As long as 
the voters knew where the money was com- 
ing from to finance a campaign and how it 
was spent, the legislators figured, the ballot 
box was safe. 

But approximately 30 percent of the funds 
Officially reported by Republican and Demo- 
cratic national fund-raising organizations in 
1948 were listed simply to a committee with- 
out an individual name. The Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinners, a major source of 
funds for the Democrats, also were listed 
to States, not by individual contributions 
in 1948. ’ 

The Democratic National Committee in its 
1950 report included the donor list for those 
contributing to the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner committee here between January 20 
and February 28 and came up with a total 
of $369,52€, but funds from dinners held by 
State groups continued to be listed as lump 
sums—no individual names. 

Another goal of the Corrupt Practices Act 
Was to limit fund-raising and spending in 
campaigns for House and Senate seats—be- 
tween $10,000 and $25,000 for a Senator and 
between $2,500 and $5,000 for a Representa- 
tive, unless the laws of his State prescribed 
a smaller figure. This limit, theoretically, 
would make it possible for a less affluent 
man to run for office, would eliminate vote- 
buying, and would bar a powerful interest 
from “owning” a legislator. 

But the two Republican candidates in the 
1950 Pennsylvania fight for the Senate nom- 
ination each acknowledged spending $800,- 
000—legally—during the primary fight, be- 
cause primaries are not included in the Fed- 
eral limitations. 


OHIO ELECTION PROBED 


And the Elections Subcommittee’s Ohio 
hearings brought out that committees 
directly campaigning for Senator Tarr in the 
1950 Senate race collected $511,000 while the 
regular State Republican organizations 
raised $1,200,000, of which an undetermined 
amount went into the Taft campaign. 

In his report to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, Senator Tarr listed donations totaling 
$1,816. This is not unusual for Senators 
who take the view expounded by Senator 
Tart that “the money that the committee 


gets is to run a campaign, not for him (the 
candidate), nor for his personal expenses.” 
The names of the donors—except for those 
on the $1,816 list—did not show up in Wash- 
ington until subcommittee investigators 
went looking for them. 

To underline the spending limit, the 
Hatch Act specified that no “political com- 
mittee” could receive or spend more than 
$3,000,000 annually. Theoretically, that 
sounds as though the Republicans would 
spend $3,000,000 and the Democrats the same 
assuming both could get it. 


THREE INDIVIDUAL COMMITTEES 


Then how can the Republicans announce 
a@ fund goal of $4,800,000 this year—and hope 
to get a lot more? Simply because they have 
three national committees with a $3,000,000 
top for each. 

And the Democrats, who have announced 
& $3,000,000 goal, are seriously considering 
the establishment of a separate national com- 
mittee to raise and spend money solely on 
television. 

But at least the money raised by the na- 
tional committees will be reported, al- 
though not always with the names of donors 
What won't be reported—and the principal 
dumping ground for the hidden money—are 
the funds of groups that spring up all over 
the country in an election year. 

The law says a “political committee” must 
report regularly to the clerk of the House 
giving names and addresses of donors who 
contributed $100 or more, together with the 
amount and the date. But the law says it's 
not a political committee unless it raises 
money to influence elections in two or more 
States or is a branch of a national organiza- 
tion. 

MANY LIST NO DONORS 

Many committees make no report on their 
donors because they say they operate only 
in one State, although they're raising money 
to put men into Federal office. Others con- 
tend their activities are “educational” or 
*nonpolitical,” although their broadcasts and 
broadsides and advertisements clearly can be 
identified with the principal arguing point 
of one candidate or another. And others are 
simply election racketeers, putting most of 
the money they raise into their own pockets. 
None of them is letting the public nationally 
know where their money came from or where 
it went. 

Both the Republicans and the Democrats 
say their State committees are independent 
and not branches of the national committees. 
A few State and county groups report, most 
do not. 

PURPOSE OF HATCH ACT 


The Hatch Act tried to hold down the size 
of political contributions by forbidding any 
one to contribute more than $5,000 during a 
year “in connection with any campaign for 
nomination or election to, or on behalf of, 
any candidate for an elective Federal office 
or to or on behalf of any committee or other 
organization engaged in futhering, advanc- 
ing, or advocating the nomination or elec- 
tion of any candidate for any such office of 
the success of any national political party.” 
The law excepted contributions to State or 
local committees. 

Both Republican and Democratic Party 
spokesmen say they interpret the law to mean 
you can give as much as you want as long 
as you give no more than $5,000 to any one 
national committee. When you run out of 
national committees, you can give more 
$5,000 gifts to an unlimited number of State 
and county committees which can do what 
they want with them—including sending the 
gifts on to a national committee in a lump 
sum that does not bear individual names. 


1950 REPORT CITED 

These gifts show up on the State level only 
if the committee receiving it happens to be 
one of those which reports its contributions 
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to Washington. 
reports show: 

Alvin M. Bentley, of Owosso, Mich., gave 
#5,000 to the Republican National Commit- 
cee; $5,000 to the Republican Senatorial 
Campaign Committee; $3,000 to the National 
Republican Congressional Committee; $5,000 
to the Republican State Committee in and 
for the District of Columbia, and $5,000 to 
the JoHN MARSHALL BuTLeRr, Republican sen- 
atorial campaign. Mrs. Arvilla P. Bentley, of 
Owosso, gave $5,000 to the Republican Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee; $3,000 to the 
National Republican Campaign Committee, 
and $5,000 to the Republican State commit- 
tee in and for the District. Total for the 
Bentleys: $36,000. 

Sewell L. Avery, chairman of the board of 
Montgomery Ward, contributed $1,500 to the 
Republican National Committee; $4,500 to 
the Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee, and $3,000 to the National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee. Total: $9,000. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS LISTED 


J. Spencer Love, chairman of the board of 
Burlington Mills, gave $5,000 to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and $5,000 to the 
Jefferson-Jackson Dinner committee. Total: 
$10,000. 

Louis A Wehle, chairman of the board, 
Genessee Brewing Co., Rochester, N. Y., gave 
$4,500 to the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, $1,000 to the Jefferson-Jackson Dinner 
committee, and $3,000 to Gahagan Douglas’ 
campaign for the Senate seat from California. 
Total: $8,500. 

Some donors split their gifts between 
parties. For instance, Spyros P. Skouras, 
president of Twentieth Century Fox, gave 
$1,000 to the Demccratic National Committee, 
and $1,000 to the Republican Finance Com- 
mittee of metropolitan New York. 

To show the incompleteness of the reports 
reaching Washington, four members of the 
wealthy Pew family of Philadelphia are listed 
among the reports as giving sums to varicus 
candidates for a combined total of $9,500. 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS TO FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Ohio hearings brought out that the 
same four members of the Pew family con- 
tributed a combined total of $10,000 to the 
Republican Ohio Finance Committee alone. 

The Ohio hearings also have brought an 
admission from Cleveland financier Cyrus 
Eaton that he gave $30,000 to the 1950 Dem- 
ocratic campaign against Senator Tart. The 
admission came after five employees of Otis 
& Co., in which the Eaton family holds about 
50 percent of the stock, testified that each 
gave $5,000 to the campaign and were reim- 
bursed by Mr. Eaton. 

The committee also heard that Mr. Eaton 
and his son, Cyrus, Jr., each gave $5,000 to 
Labor’s Nonpartisan League in Ohio, a 
United Mine Workers’ political organization 
which opposed Senator Tarr. Mr. Eaton's 
explanation of the hidden contributions: 

“If one does not desire to advertise him- 
self as a donor, he perhaps asks somebody 
else to do it for him.” 


EvEN COLONIAL FATHERS WERE AWARE OF 
PERILS IN CAMPAIGN MONEY 

The problem of campaign expenditures 
plagued Colonial America nearly two cen- 
turies ago. 

The concerned Virginia House of Burgesses 
finally adopted a statute in 1762 provid- 
ing that no candidate or other person 
directly or indirectly “except in his usual 
and ordinary course of hospitality in his 
own house” give any voter “any money, 
meat, drink, entertainment or provisions or 
make any present, gift, reward or entertain- 
ment or promise, agreement, obligation or 
engagement.” 

George Washington, running for the Vir- 
ginia House, took the law seriously. He 
provided cake for his constituents to the 
tune of seven pounds, 11 shillings, one 


In 1950, for example, the 
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penny and he gave his campaign manager 
two pounds for contingencies but he didn’t 
do it until after he had won the election, 





Election Law Loopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the second 
of a series of articles entitled “Election 
Law Loopholes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered .o be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of March 13, 
1952] 

ELECTION LAw LOOPHOLES—LacK OF CONTROL 
Over REcorDs HipEs NAMEs oF BIG DoNoRs— 
COMMITTEES FILE SKIMPY, INCOMPLETE RE- 
PORTS IN VIOLATION OF LAW AND GET Away 
WITH IT 

(Second of a series) 

A veteran Capitol observer calls the Fed- 
eral election laws “an invitation to fraud.” 

One important reason for that conclusion 
is the haphazard system of reporting cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures. 

The core of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act is publicity—making certain the voters 
know whose ‘noney is attempting to elect 
what candidates. 

In actual practice, many of the political 
committees that are supposed to file these re- 
ports never do, and there’s no one authorized 
to see that they do. 

Many of the reports that do come in are so 
skimpy and incomplete that they obviously 
violate the law—but it’s nobody's business 
officially. 

And virtually all the reports are filed in 
such an unusable form that it would take 
weeks to determine vho gave how much to 
whom. Since no one is charged with analyz- 
ing them or putting them in the kind of 
shape where violations of election laws would 
show up immediately, election dollars could 
be hidden in those reports although they 
are filed in accordance with the law. 

Reports from pclitical committees are sup- 
posed to be preserved by the Clerk of the 
House for 2 years. Then they can be de- 
stroyed. The statute of limitations is 3 years 
but the reports can be destroyed a year early. 

Congressional committees have been busi- 
ly investigating indications of undue in- 
fluence in Government circles. Lists of con- 
tributors to party coffers are one source of 
information. The 1948 Democratic National 
Committee’s list of contributors, for instance, 
shows gifts from men whose names have 
cropped up in the investigation—men like 
John Maragon, who boasted of his White 
House pull, and Henry Grunewald, the mys- 
terious “Dutchman.” 

Investigators would have found those 
names last week. This week, the file clerk 
of the House says, the 1948 committee lists 
have been removed—legally, because the law 
says they have to be kept 2 years only. 

DU PONTS GIVE $98,500 

Neither the Republican nor the Democratic 
contribution lists are in alphabetical form, 
nor are they listed by States. If a donor 
contributes 10 times, his name appears 10 
times, so a hasty leafing through the lists in 
search of the big givers would fail to turn 
up a man who contributed $5,000 but did 
it in 10 gifts of $500 each. 
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The Congressional Quarterly made a study 
of the 1950 lists and came up with a report 
that 34 members of the Du Pont family and 
7 high executives of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. contributed a combined total of $98,- 
590 to the Republican cause in 1950. It 
took study of eight different lists to reach 
that conclusion, which was not announced 
until 5 months after the election. And it 
did not include contributions to the com- 
mittees which never filed a list. 

The 1948 national election campaign com- 
mittee of the Communist Party duly filed 
a report. It listed one contribution—from 
the Communist Party of the United States 
at the same address for $20,000. In a sec- 
ond report, it attributed the same $20,000 
to the Communist Party of New York State, 
also at the same address; and the Commu- 
nist Party groups of eastern Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Wash- 
ington, California, New Jersey, and Wiscon- 
sin. Names of donors to the Communist 
cause might have proved helpful to Gov- 
ernment investigators but no one demanded 
them. 


SOMETIMES TOO HELPFUL 


The lists can prove equally unusable by 
being too helpful. For instance, the Re- 
publican National Committee’s 1948 list was 
a volume of carbon copies approximately 18 
24 inches in size and over an inch thick. 
Although the law requires contributions of 
$100 or more to be listed, the Republicans 
listed every gift down to the $1 ones. It 
would take days to spot the big donors in a 
mass like that. 

A House committee in 1946 set out on a 
hunt for the organizations that probably 
were engaging in political activities. It 
found widespread violation of the provisions 
of the law requiring the filing of reports. 

Of 117 organizations which the committee 
was convinced should have reported their 
campaign activities, only 47 had filed any 
reports and very few of those had filed them 
periodically as the law required. 

“There is no person or committee charged 
with the duty of following up or making any 
report of failure of any organization to file 
reports as required by the act,” the com- 
mittee noted. 


UNIFORM METHODS SOUGHT 


“There is no person or committee charged 
with the responsibility of examining the re- 
ports, when filed, to determine whether or 
not the committee so reporting is engaged 
in any activities in violation cf the provi- 
sions of the Federal Corrupt Fractices Act.” 

Like cther committees before and since, 
the 1946 House group called for action to 
make some person or committee responsible 
for taking the first step in enforcing election 
laws by examining the reports. Cther com- 
mittees have urged the adoption of some 
uniform method of reporting, a central point 
where all tie reports could be filed and 
examined and a compilation that would 
® tually reveal who is giving how much 
money to whom. 

But the reports in their unmanageable 
form—the story behind election dollars—are 
still filed and forgotten until they are de- 
stroyed. 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the third of 
a ceries of articles entitled “Election 
Law Loopholes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of March 14, 
1952] 


ELecTion Law LOOPHOLES—WEAK STATUTES 
Give RACKETEERS FREE REIN IN UNITED 
STaTEs CAMPAIGNS 


(Third of a series) 


Racketeers, special interest groups, and 
even subversive characters can pour millions 
of dollars into this year’s elections and suc- 
cessfully hide every cent of it. 

That's what Attorney General McGrath 
was getting at when he told the Senate Elec- 
tions Subcommittee: 

“The people as a whole are being fooled. 
* * © ‘They believe they are being pro- 
tected when they really are not.” 

This echoed earlier sentiments from con- 
gressional committees. A Senate committee 
found in 1946 that “racketeering and cor- 
ruption flourish amid this artificially encour- 
aged confusion.” A House report last year 
found the election laws “a hodgepodge of in- 
consistency and confusion” and “an invita- 
tion to criminal violation.” 


STATE LAWS VARY 


If the election laws of the States were uni- 
formly fraud-proof and required an account- 
ing of all the money contributed to candi- 
dates, the national situation would be less 
serious. But the State laws vary from requir- 
ing full reports of all moneys spent, and 
making the candidates responsible, to requir- 
ing nothing at all. 

Studies of State election laws made by the 
Legislative Reference Service, and a new 
election law guidebook prepared under the 
direction of the Senate Elections Subcom- 
mittee show: 

Four States—Illinois, Rhode Island, Louisi- 
ana, and Nevada—require no statement of 
campaign expenditures. The laws of Kansas 
apply only to candidates for State offices. 

Four States—Arkansas, Idaho, Vermont, 
and Washington—require statements of cam- 
paign expenditures only after the primary. 


NAMES NOT MENTIONED 


And, according to the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, the names of donors are not 
mentioned as part of the reporting require- 
ments in Arkansas, California, Idaho, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. 

That means that millions of dollars can 
be dumped into those States with complete 
anonymity. 

The situation in some other States is little 
better because only the candidate has to 
make a report of gifts and expenditures, and 
not his political committees. Unless the 
State laws are a lot stiffer than the Federal 
ones, and not many of them are, the candi- 
date can get away with reporting only a 
small fraction of his gifts. The explanation: 
He says he didn’t know who was raising 
money for him, and how it was being spent. 

That is the set-up that makes reports to 
the Clerk of the House and Secretary of the 
Senate from candidates for House and Senate 
seats a total farce. 


GIMMICK THWARTS LAW 


The Federal election laws say each House 
and Senate candidate must file lists of every 
contribution received by him or by any per- 
son for him “with his knowledge and con- 
sent” in aid of his candidacy or to influence 
the election. The gimmick is the phrase 
“knowledge and consent.” Here's how it 
works: 

Committees are set up—Housewives for 
Jones, Oil Workers for Jones, Labor for Jones, 
Citizens for Jones, Doctors for Jones, etc. 
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All of them are raising and spending money. 
Candidate Jones says they weren’t set up 
with his knowledge and consent, so the 
sky’s the limit on what they can raise and 
spend without Candidate Jones having to 
report the name of a single donor. 


LIMIT SET ON SPENDING 


The Federal election laws set a limit on 
what candidates can spend—much too low 
a limit, most candidates contend. But the 
limit is artificial, too, because of the ex- 
emptions. The candidate doesn’t have to 
count what he spends for traveling or sub- 
sistence expenses, for postage, stationery, 
writing, or printing, for distributing let- 
ters, circulars, or posters, or for telegraph 
or telephone service. As one legislator 
put it, a candidate could call every voter 
in the State and write them a personal letter 
and it wouldn’t be counted in what he could 
spend on an election. 

Billboard and newspaper advertising ex- 
penditures are not exempt expenses. The 
law doesn’t mention radio and television be. 
cause it was written in 1925. But these are 
not insurmountable expenses. All the can- 
didate has to do is set up another commit- 
tee, without his knowledge and consent, of 
course, to take care of his advertising. 


WAYS TO AVERT LAW 


Or a labor union can have a rally and 
broadcast the part during which Candidate 
Jones is guest speaker. Labor unions are 
forbidden by law to donate or spend money 
in election campaigns, but they get around 
that by setting up independent organiza- 
tions—the CIO Political Action Committee 
and Labor's League for Political Education 
of the A. F. of L., for instance. 

Corporations also are barred by law from 
contributing to political campaigns and 
spending money in them, but there’s noth- 
ing to prevent a public-spirited group of 
corporation presidents from underwriting a 
series of newspaper advertisements that may 
not mention Candidate Jones but repeat all 
his well-publicized sales talks. And, some 
experts say, there’s nothing to keep these 
corporations from charging these advertise- 
ments off as legitimate business expense on 
their income tax. 


OTHER LOOPHOLES IN LAW 


There are other wide-open holes in the 
Federal election laws, open enough to con- 
ceal donors and make the spending limits 
wholly artificial. For example: 

Primaries are not included in the require- 
ments for reporting donors or limited a can- 
didate’s expenditures. A House committee 
last year found that exclusion “absurd” be- 
cause its investigation showed more money 
was spent in the primaries than in the elec- 
tions in more than 180 of the 435 congres- 
sional districts in 1950. It was pointed out 
that getting the nomination is tantamount 
to being elected in many districts. 

Candidates for President, Vice President 
and presidential electors do not have to file 
reports of contributions and expenditures 
although a large chunk of the money goes 
into their campaigns in a presidential elec- 
tion year. Of course, “political committees” 
have to report, but many of them can get out 
of it by claiming they operate only in one 
State. 

FRANKING PRIVILEGE CITED 


The man who is running for reelection 
has the franking privilege. As a Member of 
Congress, he gets free postage. The man 
running against him has to put stamps on 
his letters to voters. 

The $3,000,000 limitation on what a “polit- 
ical committee” can spend a year probably 
was intended to apply to all contributions in 
behalf of a particular national party ticket. 
It has been interpreted to mean any “political 
committee,” leading to the growth of innu- 
merabie committees outside the control of 
responsible national parties. 


On that score, a 1946 Senate committee 
observed: “Evidence presented indicates 
these committees are a deliberate evasion or 
avoidance of the spirit of the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act.” 

And a House committee commented the 
same year: “The committee feels that it is 
improper to retain a law which is being con- 
stantly violated and regarding which there 
is no apparent effort toward enforcement.” 

Things haven’t changed much since then. 
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Mr. MOODY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the fourth 
of the series of articles entitled “Election 
Law Loopholes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of March 16, 

1952] 

Exection Law LoorpHo.tes—Curs CAMPAIGN 
Funps orn LOSE FREE VOTING, LEGISLATORS 
WaRN—FIGHT PRESSED IN CONGRESS FOR 
Sratutres To ELmminate Evits or “HIDDEN” 
DOLLARS 





(Final of a series) 

Senator MONRoNEY, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa warned yesterday that the people can't 
expect the morals of government to be clean 
if sources of political power go back to the 
ethics of the corner saloon. 

The Oklahoma legislator is sparking the 
move in the Senate elections subcommittee 
to plug the loopholes in the Federal election 
laws. 

“This is going to be one of the dirtiest and 
roughest campaigns in recent history and 
we've got to have some Marquess of Queens- 
berry rules or risk destroying one of the 
cornerstones of democracy—free elections,” 
Senator Monroney declared. 


GILLETTE FAVORS CHANGE 

The subcommittee chairman, Senator Gr- 
LETTE (Democrat, of Iowa), also wants 
changes in the election laws. 

“The situation has become worse and 
worse,” he said. “More and more loopholes 
have been found by which the purposes of 
the law are avoided: Expenditures of exor- 
bitant sums have reached an unconscion- 
able point. Unless we can control it in some 
Way, no man of moderate means can pos- 
sibly conduct a campaign.” 

Senator GILLEeTre wants the law changed 
to make each candidate responsible for the 
money raised and spent in his election and 
responsible for reporting every cent of it. 
Under his plan, it would be unlawful for any- 
one to raise or spend money on a candidate 
unless the candidate approved. 

As the law stands now, he pointed out, 
any number of organizations can raise and 
spend money which the candidate does not 
have to report because he can say it was 
done without his knowledge or consent. This 
not only gets around the limitations on 
campaign spending but makes it possible 
to conceal the identity of the donors, 


BELIEVE AMOUNT TOO LOW 

Both Senators GILLETTE and MoNRONEY be- 
lieve the limitations on what can be spent 
legally in campaigns are too low but they 
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don’t want to raise the limit without the 
safeguard of centralizing responsibility for 
reporting what is raised and spent and by 
whom. 

Here are some of the other proposals made 
by Senator MonronEy and now under sub- 
committee consideration: 

1. Create a bipartisan election commission 
to police elections while they are going on, 
discourage scurrility, receive and analyze 
campaign reports and serve possibly as a 
permanent investigating body. A frequent 
complaint has been that elections are never 
investigated until they are over and that no 
one is responsible for checking on contri- 
bution and expenditure reports for possible 
violations. 


WOULD DEMAND REGISTERING 


2. Make it unlawful for anyone to spend 
over a certain sum of money in an election 
campaign without registering as a political 
agent. 

' Require national organizations not 
operating through State organizations to 
register their interest in campaigning and 
spending money for or against a candidate 
for House or Senate. Both agents and organ- 
izations would have to file their campaign 
literature and expenditures with the bipar- 
tisan commission. All accounts and expend- 
itures would have to be listed under the 
heading of the candidate for which the 
money was spent. 

4. Raise the spending limit for a sena- 
torial campaign to a minimum of $25,000, or 
at the rate of 10 cents for each vote for that 
office in the last election to a ceiling of 
$500,000. At the same time, make all ex- 
penses chargeable against that figure instead 
of exempting most of a candidate's normal 
expenses as the present law does. The only 
expenses specifically not exempted now are 
billboard and newspaper advertising. Radio 
and television costs are not mentioned, but 
are considered chargeable, since they are not 
specifically exempted. 


WOULD HIT “HIDDEN” MONEY 


5. Require all individuals who contribute 
more than $100 to any individual's campaign 
or to any political organizatior or agent or 
who spends more than $100 in a candidate’s 
behalf to report to the election commission. 
This attacks one of the principal evils of 
the current situation—the hidden or name- 
less money that gets into campaigns. 

6. Require State or county party organiza- 
tions and central committees to report to 
the election commission all money paid di- 
rectly to candidates for Senate and House 
as well as all other moneys collected but not 
allocated to individuals on the ticket. The 
total of this unallocated money would be di- 
vided automatically: one-third to Senate and 
House candidates, one-third to the Governor 
and State ticket, and one-third to county 
and minor offices. 

7. Raise the limits on presidential cam- 
paign expenditures from the present $3,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 or $15,000,000, but require 
all satellite organizations to be included in 
this total. The parent organizations would 
b- held responsible for reporting expendi- 
tures and approving the campaign tactics of 
the satellite groups. At present there is no 
limit on the number of organizations spend- 
ing up to $3,000,000 each and some groups 
escape both the limit and the requirement 
for reporting. 


LIMIT ON DONATIONS 


8. Ban donations of more than $5,000 to 
State and local organizations as well as to 
the ones now theoretically covered by the 
law. This is to prevent the uncontrolled 
dumping of millions of dollars into the 
States—money that more frequently than 
not is never reported in the names of the 
original donors. It either stays in the States 
or comes to national organizations in lump 
sums. 
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. Many of Senator MonroNneyY’s proposals 
also are aimed at preventing the circulation 
of defamatory literature. Further, he hopes 
that a mode! State law can be worked out and 
turned over to the Council of State Govern- 
ments to gain more uniformity and put teeth 
in State election laws. 

“If we have full reporting of where the 
money comes from,” he said, “it would 
greatly discourage contributions from rack- 
eteers and special interest groups trying to 
profit at public expense. 

“If we have full reporting of expenditures, 
the tendency would be toward spending the 
money in proper ways to inform the elec- 
torate rather than to hire political hacks to 
spread lies and corrupt the election machin- 
ery. 

COULD TRACE FAVORS 


“If proper reports are made any special 
favors that show up later would always be 
subject to the fact that certain sums had 
been given by the favored person or group 
to a party’s candidate or campaign chest.” 

Senator HENDRICKSON, of New Jersey, & 
Republican member of the Senate Elections 
Subcommittee, said he goes along with most 
of Senator MoNRONEY’s proposals. 

“I think we ought to lay down some rules 
and live by them,” he declared. “Any law 
that isn’t practical and realistic and is vio- 
lated becomes a bad apple in a barrel of good 
apples. As the law stands now there's 
scarcely an election held without violations 
of the spirit of the law.” 





The Air Power Scandal 


EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by the able editor of Air 
Force magazine warrants the attention 
of every American. James H. Straubel’s 
only desire in this splendid article is to 
awaken America before it is too late. 
America’s first line of defense and of- 
fense is in the air. The Congress must 
see that our country is made invincible 
in the air. 


Tue Am Power SCANDAL 
(By James H. Straubel) 


The Nation’s air power scandal runs the 
gantlet from Billy Mitchell’s court martial 
to the death of Maj. George Davis over MIG 
Alley; from yesterday’s lack of vision to 
American airmen dying outnumbered in the 
Korean sky; from today’s military budget 
decisions to tomorrow's air supremacy over 
America. 

In spite of many determined efforts to 
bring American air power in line with the 
world situation, our national policy con- 
sistently has produced a_ will-o’-the-wisp 
Air Force, inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of national security. 

After World War II we demobilized our 
air power capability out of existence. We 
drew up blueprints for air-power develop- 
ment, then ignored or forgot them. The 
70-group air force supported by Congress 
was impounded into impotency and cut back 
to a 48-group level. The 95-wing program, 
many months behind schedule, has been a 
phony from the start. Such is the more 
recent background of the Nation’s air power 
scandal. 
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THE NEW APPROACH 


Now we are faced with a new approach to 
the air-power requirements. Where form- 
erly the cutbacks in Air Force appropria- 
tions meant reductions in strength levels, 
now the force composition is maintained 
and the fulfillment date postponed beyond 
the danger period. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have recom- 
mended, as a minimum requirement for na- 
tional security, expansion of the Air Force 
to 126 combat wings and 17 troop-carrier 
groups and support units, all with modern 
equipment, by not later than July 1, 1954. 

The administration has rejected this pro- 
gram and arbitrarily recommended, instead, 
one which would expand the Air Force to 
125 combat wings, plus another incomplete 
heavy-bomber wing, and 17 troop-carrier 
groups and support units, with almost all of 
the latter and some of the former having 
obsolescent equipment. This program, 
according to the administration’s timetable. 
will not be completed before December 33, 
1955, and more likely not before the early 
months of 1956. °* * ®* 


WHY A TARGET DATE? 


In stretching out the delivery date for 
the 126-wing Air Force at least 18 months 
beyond the critical date recommended by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the administration has 
neither rejected the target date estimate, 
nor presented a different one. It has merely 
avoided the issue entirely. 

Our military leaders, on the other hand, 
believe that target dates, whatever they may 
be, are inherent to national strategy. * * * 

In estimating the Russian threat, for ex- 
ample, our military leaders have calculated 
to the best of their ability: 

The number of atomic bombs needed to 
cripple our retaliatory air power and our 
production potential. This has meant an 
evaluation of our aircraft, bases, etc., and 
their deployment in terms of the target sys- 
tem we offer Russia. 

The ability of Russia to deliver this num- 
ber of atomic bombs against our target sys- 
tem. This has called for an appraisal of 
Russia's airpower capability. 

The earliest date when Russia will have 
the bombs and the aircraft, with adequate 
reserves of both, capable of neutralizing vur 
powers of recovery and retaliation, and si- 
multaneously achieving her objectives in 
other areas of the free world. This has in- 
volved estimates of Russia’s production 
capability. 

In these calculations, and for obvious rea- 
sons, it is assumed that Russia will have the 
advantage of surprise, an advantage so tre- 
mendous that it is basic to all our plan- 
ning. © ©. °9 

Our estimate of Russia's ability to strike us 
a mortal blow also is based on our own ability 
to defend ourselves and strike back. This 
factor, fluctuating with the evolution of our 
Own weapons, continually demands a revi- 
sion of estimates concerning the over-all 
danger and a reestablishment of target dates. 
When our military leaders appraise our own 
capabilities for resistance and retaliation, 
they generally center on three major areas: 

Defense against attacking aircraft. 

Quality and quentity of our aerial striking 
force. 

Deployment of this force and its atomic 
weapons. 

Until we had an adequate atomic stock- 
pile to do the retaliation job against Russia's 
target system, the number of atomic bombs 
in our arsenal was an additional—and pri- 
mary—factor in appraising our own capabil- 
ity. With an adequate stockpile now on 
hand, the imponderables center in our de- 
livery capabilities. 

Adding up these factors, our military plan- 
ners determine to the best of their abilities 
the point in time at which Russia will be 
strong enough to deal us mortal damage 
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with initial surprise blows and simultane- 
ously achieve other objectives. This point 
is established as a target date. Toward it 
we plan the strengthening of our own ca- 
pabilities. Any deviation from this target 
date, without being compensated for by a 
revised estimate of the Russian threat, places 
us in jeopardy beyond the point of a calcu- 
lated risk. * * * 


WAR OR ATOMIC BLACKMAIL? 


Administration leaders point to the inde- 
finite status of Russia's “Sunday punch” 
as further justification for the air power 
stretch-out. This reflects their belief that 
the Russian threat is confined to all-out 
atomic attack on this country. In fact, many 
of our policy makers, both military and civil- 
jan, think of the Russian threat in these 
terms. 

While con7eding that Russia may have the 
military capability for all-out atomic attack 
a few years hence, it is argued that a number 
of nonmilitary factors must be considered, 
even by Russia, before deciding on such a 
momentous undertaking. Thus the calcu- 
lated risk of a stretch-out is supported on 
the basis that social, economic, and political 
factors may prevent Russia from staging such 
an attack. 

Others take a broader view. They argue 
that the target date is critical, not only as 
the potential starting point of all-out war, 
but also as a point representing the end of 
our containment policy against aggressive 
communism, and the beginning of a Russian 
containment policy against the United 
States. 

According to this view, when Russia pos- 
sesses the means to strike a mortal blow 
against us, the balance of power will have 
shifted from the United States and the 
western democracies to the Soviet Union and 
her Communist satellites. The significance 
of the shift may, in the long run, be fully 
as disastrous as all-out atomic attack. For 
at this critical juncture in history, Russia 
might have less, rather than more, reason to 
embark on all-out war. Now she could be- 
gin a program of atomic blackmail by apply- 
ing an atomic squeeze on the fringe nations 
and on our present allies; and the United 
States, contained by Russia’s superiority in 
arms, would be unable to stop her. Thus, 
Russia would be free to consolidate her gains 
as she went along, and to take care of the 
United States in her own good time. And 
she would have the further advantage of 
knowing we would not strike first. 

The stretch-out, according to this argu- 
ment, plays directly into Russia’s hands by 
giving her added time, perhaps as much as 
2 years longer than she reasonably might 
have counted on, to apply this atomic pres- 
sure and reverse our established contain- 
ment program. * * * 

WHY 126 WINGS IN 1954? 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have concluded 
that, up to 1954, Russia will be able to hurt 
us seriously with airborne atomic attack, 
but not to the extent that we would be un- 
able to take the blow, strike back immedi- 
ately, and build sufficient strength eventu- 
ally to mount an adequate offensive. By 
1954, however, Russia's strength will be such 
that we can escape mortal damage from a 
surprise blow only by improving our own ca- 
pability. This means a better aerial defense, 
a bigger aerial striking force, en increased 
deployment of this force. And this adds up, 
according to the Joint Chiefs, to 126 modern 
combat wings and supporting units by not 
later than July 1, 1954. Anything short of 
this shifts the balance of power in Russia's 
favor. 

If the balance between the opposing 
forces, in terms of Russia's ability to strike 
and our ability to take the blow and strike 
bacl:, will come to a head in 1954, as our 
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highest authority has concluded, it cannot 
possibly come to a head 2 years later, in 1956. 
For at this later date, Russia will have the 
upper hand in the atomic race, not in com- 
parative stockpiles, which will be relatively 
unimportant by then, but in terms of stock- 
piles versus target systems. At this point 
our 1954 capability may, of course, be in- 
adequate.-* ° ° 

In short, as long as we continue to post- 
pone the day when we can talk turkey to 
Russia, with the capability of backing it up 
with force—the only kind of talk Russia 
will listen to—so long will the most power- 
ful Nation in the world be drained of its 
world leadership, its economic strength, and 
its allies, and thus lose all it has been trying 
to defend. 


* * . * + 
WHAT KIND OF POWER? 


In the upper policy circles, surface think- 
ing and air-power thinking come together 
in an irresolute but friendly atmosphere con- 
ducive to compromise. The end product is 
a mixed ground-sea-and-air strategy, and a 
military package which contains a little of 
everything, not enough of anything decisive, 
and too much that will have to be disposed 
of as unusable surplus after a future conflict. 

. . * . . 


The Air Force has been established by 
highest authority as the Nation’s D-day or- 
ganization. It is on call as our first line 
of defense and as our first-line retaliatory 
force. And yet, it does not receive the 
priorities in resources and manpower com- 
mensurate with its assigned tasks. Our lead- 
ers refuse to take first things first. 

The Joint Chicfs of Staff, for example, have 
been unable to agree on strategic priorities 
for the Nation’s military goods. Conse- 
quently, our surface forces, preparing for 
post D-day operations, receive substantially 
the same priority in resources and man- 
power as does the Air Force, which is ex- 
pected to be ready for D-day warfare. 

Since the surface forces are further along 
in the preparedness timetable, this means 
that the Nation is becoming better equipped 
for the military task which might present 
itself several months after an enemy at- 
tacks than it is for the task of preventing 
and countering the attack itself. It also 
means that we are investing heavily in sec- 
ond-line reserve equipment for our surface 
forces, which are on second call in an emer- 
gency, and not investing enough to meet 
the requirement in front-line equipment for 
the Air Force, which is on first call. The ad- 
ministration’s military budget for fiscal 1953 
supports these inconsistencies. 


WHAT KIND OF MOBILIZATION 


Our uncontrolled defense production ma- 
chine, lacking in priorities for military 
goods, also is lacking in priorities between 
military and civilian goods. * * * 

Administration spokesmen have bypassed 
the Nation's military requirement for the 
next fiscal year with the claim that it would 
disrupt the civilian economy. 

There is every reason to believe, however, 
that if we live up to realistic decisions with- 
in the military, based on realistic policy de- 
cisions at a higher level, and take first things 
first in the fields of resources and manpower, 
we can achieve our military requirements, 
maintain a strong civilian economy, and 
stay within the $52,000,000,000 defense budg- 
et proposed for the next fiscal year. * * * 

Shake up the budget realistically in terms 
of the military requirement, apply priority 
controls, and the answers to our civilian 
economy problems will follow. * * * 

The true military requirement can be 
achieved by the 1954 target date without 
disrupting the civilian economy, without un- 
due drain on our resources, and without 
increasing the size of the defense budget. 


So far the choice has seemed to be limited 
mobilization or total mobilization. The 
answer is to be found, however, in selective 
mobilization, geared to first things first—an 
alternative which Congress has not been per- 
mitted to consider. * * * 


THE AIR-POWER POTENTIAL 


In the military budget now before Con- 
gress air power in being falls by the wayside. 
One might expect, therefore, that air-power 
potential, in terms of research and develop- 
ment, is being emphasized to compensate for 
the deficiency in hardware. Indeed, any- 
thing less would mean compounding one 
calculated risk upon another, for the Na- 
tion’s productive capacity—favored by the 
administration over a force-in-being for the 
next 4 years—becomes an empty asset for 
security without technically superior air 
weapons to produce. 

Mobilizer Wilson has given the impression 
that one of the objectives of stretching out 
the mobilization program is to avoid the 
production of mountains of obsolete and 
obsolescent weapons for which there is no 
immediate use. Aviation Week, in its Janu- 
ary 28, 1952, issue, underscores the pre- 
sumed new emphasis upon quality instead of 
quantity production in the 1953 defense 
budget, claiming: “Administration appre- 
hension at the prospect of huge stocks of 
obsolete military hardware has channeled 
emphasis in the defense build-up to new ad- 
vanced weapons and research and develop- 
ment. In line with this, the guided missile 
and aviation research and development pro- 
grams also are being sharply stepped up.” 

These statements are hardly in line with 
the facts. First of all, the proposed budget 
provides for $525,000,000 in Air Force re- 
search and development funds for fiscal 1953, 
a sharp step-up of less than 9 percent from 
the $485,000,000 of the current year. Last 
year’s figure, moreover, was short of require- 
ments by a considerable margin, and this 
year’s is even more so. The Air Force re- 
quested some $725,000,000 in research and 
development funds for the 1953 fiscal year. 
This was frst arbitrarily cut to $580,000,000 
at the Secretary of Defense level, and then 
further reduced to the $525,000,000 figure. 

These cuts have been made in the face of 
mounting evidence that we have consistently 
underestimated Soviet scientific and techno- 
logical capabilities. Reports on the quality 
of the MIG-15 have come as a rude shock 
to the average American; Russian jet engine 
progress—their souped-up Nene engine gives 
more thrust than the British get out of their 
present version of the same engine—has been 
an even more severe jolt to industry and 
Air Force officials. We are told that the 
Soviets now have actually in production a 
combat plane which will fly faster than 
sound, and that our Air Force hopes to get 
such a plane—but not before 1954. We 
stress the fact that the Russian TU-4 is a 
copy of our B-29, but overlook the new long- 
range Soviet bomber of original design which 
was sighted over Moscow some _ time 
ago. * * * That we have greatly under- 
estimated Russian atomic development is by 
now a sad fact of the last decade. 

In view of this situation, one of the last 
Official acts of former Under Secretary of 
the Air Force John A. McCone—a hard- 
headed businessman—was a strong plea to 
the Research and Development Board of the 
Department of Defense that it grant the Air 
Force its request for $725,000,000 in research 
and development funds for the 1953 fiscal 
year. Yet this figure has been slashed by 
almost 30 percent, and responsible officials 
are telling the people that the stretch-out 
in our mobilization program means emphasis 
on quality. To understand the real im- 
pact of this qualitative risk to our national 
security—superimposed on the quantitative 
risk we are already taking—we must first 
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review the situation in research and devel- 
opment immediately following the end of 
World War II. 

At that time all three military Depart- 
ments had large balances of unliquidated 
obligations in World War II research and 
development funds. In addition, large num- 
bers of engineers were required for the con- 
version of our industry from wartime to 
civilian production. So the military re- 
search and development budget was cut back 
sharply—from requests totaling some $1,500,- 
000,000 to a $500,000,000 level. For 2 years 
or so immediately after World War II, this 
decision could be justified. However, the 
500,000,000 limit remained essentially static 
for five long years. Meanwhile, scientific 
research was producing new and valuable 
basic knowledge which could not be applied 
to military hardware, for lack of sufficient 
funds to permit construction of prototypes. 

* * * . . 


However, the total per capita expenditures 
for military research and development in 
nearly bankrupt Great Britain during this 
same period were about 50 percent greater 
than those of the prosperous United States. 

At the end of World War II, German 
scientific discoveries had placed air power 
on the threshold of a major technological 
revolution. Jet engines, jet aircraft, guided 
missiles, and complex electronic fire control 
systems had become scientific possibilities 
and combat necessities. Yet, our Air Force 
did not have sufficient research and develop- 
ment dollars to capitalize on these oppor- 
tunities and develop a superior combat po- 
tential. Those who now worry about the 
quality of our armament in Korea might re- 
call that the entire annual research and de- 
velopment budget for air armament in the 
immediate post-World War II period was 
just about equivalent to one-half the cost of 
developing the K-1 bomb sight. 


This situation continued right up to the 
Korean conflict. As development costs kept 
rising, due to the increasing technical com- 
plexity of the equipment under development, 
the Department of Defense limit on the over- 
all military research and development budget 
remained essentially unchanged. In 1949, 
with the situation becoming more serious by 
the day, a group of scientists advising the 
Air Force called for an increase in the mili- 
tary research and development budget in 
the following words: 

“The factors which were used as primary 
guides to determine the size of the Armed 
Forces’ research and development budgets 
shortly after the war, namely, the supply of 
competent technical personnel to be devoted 
to military work as compared with the re- 
quirements for converting the civilian econ- 
omy to a peacetime basis, and the availability 
of large unexpended balances of war appro- 
priated budgets, have now changed. For the 
present and the future, the size of the re- 
se.~ch and development budget should be 
determined more upon the requirements of 
strategic concepts and the potentialities of 
scientific discoveries * * * than upon 
any magic figure imposed from above. In 
general, the rising level of technology will 
necessitate increasing budgets for research 
and development and their supporting fa- 
cilities to keep abreast of the times. * * *” 

This sober warning went unheeded. By 
1950 the aircraft industry was complaining 
that the shortage of new aircraft prototypes 
was leading to the dispersal of highly com- 
petent and integrated engineering staffs in 
industry. 

In April of that year, Government policy 
dictated intensification of military research 
and development activities. It was more 
than 6 months before the military depart- 
ments received a single additional dollar to 
do the intensifying. 

Shortly after the start of the Korean war, 
recognizing the long years required to take 
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an airplane from the drafting board to com- 
bat and realizing we had lost valuable time, 
the Air Force decided on full mobilization of 
its research and development activities. The 
Air Force is still waiting for the funds that 
are required for the job. 

Against this background, and in light of 
the latest cut-back in funds, one can only 
shudder at the statement that the Air Force 
research and development program is being 
sharply stepped up by the new budget. 
. . * 


If we fail to meet the Russian challenge 
in quality of equipment today, we cannot 
hope to catch up in the future. The actual 
Clash of arms may still be months away and 
may yet be averted, but the research and de- 
velopment war is being fought today. We 
are losing this war by default—losing it be- 
cause we have calculated that it can't be 
done instead of stating the military need 
and challenging American science to rise to 
the occasion as it did in World War IT. 

Thus we see another phase of the Nation's 
air-power scandal. 

Congress has always prided itself that no 
request for military research and develop- 
ment funds has ever been cut back either 
in committee or by the Congress itself. 
Congress now has the opportunity to ask 
whether the Air Force research and develop- 
ment budget funds projected in the new 
military budget represent the best judgment 
of those responsible for their expenditure, or 
whether these figures have been considerably 
cut back. * * * Unless it raises this 
issue, Congress can hardly continue to ask 
why air superiority hangs in the balance 
over Korea. 


TO THE PEOPLE 


After talking to administration leaders, 
* * * Mr. A. H. Raskin of the Times re- 
ported as follows: 

“Public support for the defense program 
would be undermined if the country suffered 
the economic rigors of such a roller-coaster 
production effort and then found the Air 
Force with thousands of aging planes on its 
hands and no wartousethemin * * *.” 

This is a shabby excuse for programing 
the Nation's military requirement beyond 
the critical security date * * *. 

It is inaccurate to begin with, as adminis- 
tration leaders well know, because new planes 
are phased in and old planes phased out of 
every Air Force program to meet the ever- 
changing military capability of the enemy 
* 


If Congress and the people have only aging 
Air Force planes to fear in the future, we can 
all rejoice at the prospect. It can mean that 
the deterrent force of American air power 
has helped maintain world balance of power 
and helped prevent world catastrophe. * * * 

Beyond that, this effort to shift the re- 
sponsibility for the stretch-out to Con- 
gress and the people—while grossly unfair— 
should be accepted by both with open 
arms. ses 

The administration is saying, in effect, that 
the man on the street (who will be going 
to the polls in November) will not stand 
for the sacrifices necessary to bring our mili- 
tary position in line with the realities of 
Communist aggression. And neither is he 
being told about the possible alternatives to 
these so-called sacrifices within the civilian 
economy. Instead, he is being fattened up 
for the November harvest with only one side 
of the defense story. 

He is not being told, first of all, about the 
degree to which his security, and the secur- 
ity of the Nation, is at stake. * * * 

He is being told, however, that his only 
alternatives to accepting the “calculated 
risk” of a stretched-out defense program are, 
on the one hand, higher taxes, unemploy- 
ment, and personal sacrifice, or, on the other 
hand, being atom-bombed. 

He is being told that the choice has been 
made in his behalf between butter or guns, 
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But no one has suggested that still another 
solution is possible if someone will only 
raise the issue of “What kind of gun?” * * ® 

And he isn’t being told that, lacking a 
solution of that scope, he may find himself 
fortified in the stretch-out fight against 
communism with only a calculated risk and 
@ prayer. 

The man on the street can’t search out 
these answers to his dilemma, but his rep- 
resentatives in Congress can, and I, for one, 
urgently request that they do so now, before 
our stretch-out policies lead us to disaster. 





SDPA Still Lives: Hope for New York 
Garment Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
a matter of public information, available 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp, that the 
House of Representatives refused to go 
along with its Committee on Appropri- 
ations in the matter of operating funds 
for the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration, and that the House restored the 
money struck from the bill by the com- 
mittee. 

As the New York Post has observed, 
the disastrous effects of Pentagon pro- 
curement policies on the New York 
clothing industry have already been 
noted. It is vitally necessary that small 
business have in Washington adequate 
and proper representation. SDPA is the 
agency which gives that representation. 
Every Member of the House who voted 
to restore its appropriations voted to 
help small business. As a member of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
of the House, it was my privilege to help 
get these funds restored. 

The following editorials, the first from 
the New York Post of March 11, 1952, 
and the second from the Washington 
Post of March 12, 1952, discuss SDPA 
and the manner in which its appropri- 
ations were almost eliminated. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Post of March 11, 1952] 
Bic FicHtT ror SMALL BUSINESS 

We have already noted the disastrous effect 
of Pentagon procurement policy on the New 
York clothing industry. Smaller industries 
in other places have been hurt just as badly. 
A bright note in this mess has been the suc- 
cess of Telford Taylor and his Small De- 
fense Plants Administration. Taylor has 
managed to beat enough brass hats together 
to force SDPA spokesmen into contracting 
sessions where ;they can prevent a handful 
of big corporations from dividing the defense 
orders. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer is outraged. 
He feels Taylor has been alienating the af- 
fections of small-business men to whom 
Sawyer is self-appointed protector and after- 
dinner speaker. Sawyer wants to take care 
of small business in his own time and in his 
Own way. Because he took his job more 
seriously than Sawyer’s feelings, Taylor is 
now in trouble. The House Appropriations 
Committee, Representative Cannon, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, chairman, has voted to fold 
the SDPA, by cutting it off without a dime. 
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The big fight will be staged on the House 
floor tomorrow. 

This is one where a few stern warnings to 
your Congressman might mean the vote that 
could make the difference. Thursday may 
be too late. 





[From the Washington Post of March 12, 
1952] 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Chairman Cannon and the House Appro- 
priations Committee have in effect moved 
to kill an agency created by unanimous vote 
of Congress. They have denied all funds to 
the Small Defense Plants Administration 
in the third supplemental appropriation 
bill which comes up in the House today. 
This amounts to usurpation of the legisla- 
tive function by an Appropriations Commit- 
tee and it is an abuse which Congress ought 
not to tolerate on grounds of principle. 

Whether the creation of the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency responsible to the President 
was wise is hard to say at this time. There 
has been a good deal of criticism, partic- 
ularly from within the Department of Com- 
merce, that the agency duplicates functions 
which Commerce was prepared to perform. 
SDPA officials point out, on the other hand, 
that no other agency is empowered to cer- 
tify small business defense loans to the 
RFC, and that no other agency has under- 
taken to prod the Defense Establishment 
on placement of contracts. Moreover, the 
SDPA concentrates under one roof small 
business activities that had been diffused 
through several agencies. 

Actually, what justification there is for 
the SDPA is as much social as economic. 
There is an undeniable tendency in the 
rearmament program to deal with big pro- 
ducers, particularly as prime contractors. 
Often this is warranted by considerations of 
speed and efficiency. But the concentration 
of contracts, and the squeeze on scarce mate- 
rials for small establishments, fly in the face 
of the sentimental attachment of Congress to 
small business. Unquestionably the preserva- 
tion of fair opportunities for small business 
is a worthy objective, but special considera- 
tion is merited in the defense program 
primarily as a means of bringing unused 
capacity into play to get the job done faster. 

At least the SDPA, having been set up by 
Congress, deserves a chance to show what 
it can do to aid the defense program. As 
of now, there is no criterion for judgment 
because the SDPA has just begun to oper- 
ate. If the results later prove SDPA to be 
surplus, it ought to be eliminated—but de- 
liberately by act of Congress rather than 
by appropriations trickery. 





“The Times Demand a Rededication of 
Ourselves and Our Fellow Citizens to 
the Faith and Principles of the Founders 
of Our Country” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of great difficulty, of frustrations 
and pressures, the spirit in which our 
founding fathers gave their service “to 
God and to country” can inspire us all. 
These men, with a great sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, set aside their own 
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lives, their comforts, and their desires to 
shoulder the burden of leadership life 
demanded of them. 

The inner strength of these men, their 
vision, deep humility, and dedication are 
needed again today. Under unanimous 
consent, I include in the REcorp a very 
fine address by Rev. Robert B. Whyte, of 
the Old Stone Church, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, because his words tell so clearly 
the spiritual source of that awareness, 
that courage, and that faith which are 
needed to bring a nation into full reali- 
zation of her responsibilities to herself 
and to the world. 

The address follows: 

AMERICAN HERITAGE AND RESPONSIBILITY 

(By Robert B. Whyte) 


Pilgrimages to Washington are common— 
perhaps daily events—but this one, I venture 
to say, is unique in that the pilgrims rep- 
resent nobody but themselves, have paid 
their own expenses and that their traveling 
bags contain no axes of selfish purpose to 
be applied hopefully to any of the grinding 
stones to be found here. This pilgrimage 
to our National Capital was born of the 
conviction that religion was the supreme 
factor in the creation of American democ- 
racy and that the times demand a rededica- 
tion of ourselves and our fellow citizens to 
the faith and principles of the founders of 
our country. The magic words which un- 
locked the door to the American wilderness 
were: “In the name of God. Amen,” with 
which the Pilgrim Fathers introduced the 
first document which they formulated upon 
their arrival on this continent in 1620. It 
is only in so long and insofar as this phrase 
is heard, echoed and reechoed, not from the 
lips but from the hearts of Americans, that 
America will fulfill the destiny envisioned 
for her at her birth. It was the Pilgrim 
Fathers who created the dominant type of 
American manhood. They belonged to the 
more se'f-reliant classes of their country. 
No mere aimless adventurers were they, but 
accompanied by their wives and children 
they exemplified the best elements of intel- 
ligence and morality. They had not been 
obliged to leave their country by any legal 
necessity, nor did they cross the Atlantic 
in search of wealth. Their object was the 
triumph of an idea. They were impelled by 
the mystic impulse of the spirit to make 
a new home for faith and freedom. When 
the winds of heaven filled their sails and 
bore them beyond the sight and sound of 
the friends of their youth in the land of 
their birth the cry of their hearts was, “The 
spirit driveth us into the wilderness.” 

Knowing the hostility of kings and priests, 
but sustained by a passion for liberty, the 
hundred souls braving the dangers of the 
deep carried to America, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
phrase, “All that was democratic in the poli- 
cy of England, and all that was Protestant 
in her religion.” We must never forget that 
the motive which inspired their immortal 
enterprise was purely religious. The preach- 
ing of John Robinson made them impatient 
of the second best and cynic compromise 
society in which they lived. Unlike the reli- 
gious leaders before their day, who sought 
to transform and regenerate the old order, 
the Puritans sought a new world where they 
might create and establish a new order. It 
is worth while emphasizing the fact that 
the enterprise out of which modern America 
sprang was originated and developed in gath- 
erings of Christian people for divine worship. 
George Herbert was a true observer when he 
wrote: “Religion stands on tip-toe in our 
land, ready to pass to the American strand.” 
And from that early day on, the best minds 
in America have been dominated by religious 
faith. 


It was George Washington, Father of his 
Country, who wrote, in his letter to the Gov- 
ernors of the States in 1783: “When I con- 
template the interposition of Providence as 
it was visibly manifest in guiding us through 
the Revolution, I feel myself oppressed and 
almost overwhelmed with a sense of divine 
munificence. No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore an invisible hand 
which conducts affairs of men more than 
the people of the United States. Every step 
by which they have advanced to the char- 
acter of an independent nation seems to 
have been distinguished by some token of 
Providential agency. Of all the disposition 
and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism who should labor to 
subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest proofs of the duties of 
men and citizens.” 

Thus did George Washington demonstrate 
his own fidelity and urge upon others a like 
loyalty to the religious heritage bequeathed 
by the American Pilgrims. Thus, in 1783 he 
demonstrated that he was in the apostolic 
succession of men like William Bradford, 
Governor of Plymouth Colony from 1621 to 
1657, on the monument over whose grave is 
an inscription in Hebrew, one sentence of 
which reads: “Let the right hand of the Lord 
awake”—and also this exhortation in Latin: 
“What our fathers with so much difficulty at- 
tained, do not basely relinquish.” 

The Declaration of Independence, com- 
monly regarded as being in the front rank 
among the supreme political pronounce- 
ments in history, reproduces the spirit of 
the first sentence of the Constitution of the 
society formed by the Pilgrims in 1620— 
“In the name of God. Amen.” And the 
opening sentence of the New England Con- 
federation which reads: “We all came into 
these parts of America with one and the 
Same end, namely, to advance the kingdom 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The book Prot- 
estant Panorama, by Hall and Holisher, con- 
tains a paragraph which deserves to be 
quoted in every Fourth of July oration: “The 
Declaration of Independence is not only one 
of the world’s great political documents; it 
is also, and primarily, a religious Magna Car- 
ta—written and signed by men to whom re- 
ligion was all-important as the basis of last- 
ing freedom. Its glowing principles were 
written ‘with a firm reliance upon the pro- 
tection of divine providence.’ Among the 
56 signers none was an unbeliever, only 1 
was a Roman Catholic. There were 34 Epis- 
copalians, 13 Congregationalists, 6 Presby- 
terians, 1 Baptist, 1 Quaker. Before they 
strode forward to append their signatures, 
each man bowed his head in prayer.” 

The Marxian effort to reduce the whole 
cosmos to a materialistic basis, which alas 
is far from being unpopular even now in 
spite of its present-day startling and terri- 
fying international implications, would have 
been repudiated with scorn by the found- 
ing fathers. They knew that there is only 
one way in which the relation of nation to 
nation can be properly established, and that 
is through the approach and through the 
practice of the philosophy which is dictated 
by religion. They knew that this is true 
also of the relation of man to man and their 
basic convictions would have inspired them 
to oppose most passionately the Marxian 
attitude of contempt for human personality. 
They believed that mankind are the chil- 
dren of. God, created in his image, and there- 
fore they respected the dignity and worth 
of their fellow men. This was the secret of 
their genius for political democracy; of their 
belief in equality of opportunity. Thus they 
inspired the American spirit which makes 
“the star of hope to shine over the cradle 
of every babe,” the spirit of true democracy 
that estimates a man by the standard of 
ability, that places the worthy toiler above 
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the wealthy idler, that believes in the no- 
bility of service, the spirit that believes no 
credit attaches to birth and no blame, that 
credit belongs only to those who bravely do 
the best they can. Broadly speaking, Shake- 
speare’s complaint does not find many illus- 
trations on American soil: 


“Not a man, for being simply man, 
Hath any honor, but honor for those honors 
That are without him—as place, riches, 
favor, 
Prizes of accident as oft as merit.” 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


The American idea is that a man is to 
be honored for the sake of his own worth, 
and that it is a greater privilege to shake 
hands with a gentleman whose father was 
a tramp than with a tramp whose father was 
a gentleman. The very Declaration of Inde- 
pendence lays it down as a self-evident truth 
“that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” That 
is the American ideal, that a man shall be 
allowed to achieve in accordance with his 
native ambition and capacity without regard 
to the circumstances of his birth or family. 

The finest proof of this American institu- 
tion may be found in the fact that the two 
most popular Presidents this Republic has 
had since the days of Washington began life 
at opposite ends of the social scale—Lincoln 
and Roosevelt, and you may place either 
Theodore or Franklin before Roosevelt—any- 
thing to avoid an argument. Lincoln was 
born in the forests of Kentucky; Roosevelt 
first saw the light of day in the crowded me- 
tropolis of the Continent. Lincoln was the 
child of poverty and want; Roosevelt was 
pampered and sheltered by luxury and 
wealth. Lincoln’s knowledge was gained by 
unassisted study of borrowed books read by 
the fitful light of a log-fire in a pioneer’s 
cabin; Roosevelt’s mind was trained by able 
tutors and learned professors and foreign 
travel. That these two men beginning life 
at the opposite ends of the social scale should 
both gain a throne’s ascent in the estimation 
of the American people is a splendid tribute 
to the real democracy of the great Republic. 
The opportunities of life in this Nation throw 
themselves at the feet of wealth and pover- 
ty, of social prominence and social obscur- 
ity. Equality of opportunity is an American 
institution established by the founding 
fathers, a byproduct of their religious faith. 

Not only their political and social think- 
ing spring from a religious background but so 
also did education. The great universities, 
including Harvard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Yale, were founded by clergymen and guided 
by religious laymen who went to church and 
gave assiduous and intelligent attention to 
their church duties. They were clergymen 
and laymen trained in the nonconformist 
tradition; dissenters, men who believed in 
the divine right of private judgment, men 
who had been reared in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord and with the fear of 
God in their hearts. The laymen among 
them were leaders in the business and pro- 
fessional life of their day as well as leaders 
in church and State and education. Only a 
small minority of them were men of in- 
herited wealth; the rest of them knew strug- 
gle involved in poverty and adversity and 
rose to positions of prominence by integrity 
and the practice of the old-fashioned virtues 
of frugality and thrift. They were funda- 
mentally religious men in the dissenting tra- 
dition. The difference between rugged indi- 
vidualism and dissent is that dissent is 
rugged individuaiism informed and inspired 
by religion. They served great causes out of 
a sense of duty and for the joy of working. 

They never compromised on moral issues 
but when urged to do so even under threat 
anticipated the attitude of one of their 
spiritual successors, a modern merchant 
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prince, the late John Wanamaker, who in 
a certain crisis of his life when threatened 
with business losses if he did not acquiesce 
with a proposal which violated his moral 
sense, replied: “My merchandise but not my 
principles are for sale.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE FORGOTTEN 


Time would fail me to tell of a host of men 
whose lives illustrate the statements I have 
made—of ministers like Rev. Francis Allison, 
who was born in County Donegal, Ireland, 
and educated at the University of Glasgow 
and came to America in 1735, served several 
churches, founded schools, one of which 
grew into the University of Delaware, and 
was one of its first trustees, a man of many 
interests, an original member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, a member of the 
Society for Cultivating Silk, a founder of the 
first life insurance company in America—all 
of which and much more give him a place 
among America’s immortals; Rev. Robert 
Cross, senior pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia, installed there in 
1731; Rev. William Smith, who helped to es- 
tablish King’s College, now Columbia Uni- 
versity, for many years the grand secretary 
of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania and a 
leader in establishing freemasonry in Amer- 
ica; Rev. Gilbert Tennent; Rev. Richard 
Treat; Rev. Samuel Findley; Rev. Francis 
MacKamie—laymen like William Allen, the 
richest and most influential man in the 
colony, a merchant and the son of a mer- 
chant, trustee of the College Academy and 
Charitable School of Philadelphia, a bene- 
factor and contributor to many Presbyterian 
churches, elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia and attendant at the 
meetings of the higher judicatories of his 
church, a mayor of Philadelphia, recorder 
of Philadelohia, chief justice of Pennsyl- 
vania; William McIlvaine, an elder of the 
First Presbyterian Church; Andrew Reed; 
Joseph Reed—these and many, many others 
who made America, who obtained a good re- 
port through faith but whose very names are 
now forgotten, save by a few students of 
history, because they did their deed and 
scorned to blot it with a name. 

To these “unknown good that rest in God’s 
still memory, folded deep” we gladly and 
gratefully acknowledge our debt for our 
moral and spiritual heritage. They spent 
lavishly life’s bright morning, prevailed over 
the long afternoon, made the evening itself 
the season of happiest toil and came at last 
beneath the harvest moon of death, bringing 
with them those sheaves invisible and chant- 
ing with secret rapture that exultant song 
which is learned alone through sacrifice and 
love. The standards of honor or dishonor 
abide the same forever. As it was said 2,000 
years ago, so must it still be said, “He that 
would be greatest of all, let him be the 
servant of all.” 

America cannot rest upon the triumphs of 
its founders. We must not “Sit the idle 
slaves of a legendary virture carved upon 
our father’s graves.” We must not use our 
past as a pillow on which to dream of the 
conquests of other days but as a font from 
which we draw inspiration for new victories 
and greater usefulness. A celebration of 
magnificent accomplishments that does not 
lead to new consecration of time and ability 
and money were a menace to the living and 
an insult to the dead. Let us sternly resolve 
to commemorate the past by reproducing in 
the present the spirit which made it great. 
Let us preserve and promote our inheritance. 

It is often said today in the press and on 
the piatform that our religious faith and 
our way of life are endangered by enemies 
from without and their allies within, and by 
the latter phrase is meant those who accept 
the views identified with communism. Now 
communism is the antithesis of Christianity. 
It is materialistic in its aims; believes in the 
method of force and is inspired by hate, 
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while Christianity is spiritual in its aims, 
believes in the method of persuasion and 
example, and has love for its motive. Since 
statistics show, or so I have read, that more 
than 50 percent of our population are ad- 
herents of religious bodies and since it seems 
evident that a considerable majority of those 
who do not make a profession of religious 
faith are nevertheless friendly to it, it would 
appear that our chief peril within is not 
from believers in communism. 

History shows that nations have fallen 
mainly from internal weakness rather than 
from external attack. It therefore follows 
that our greatest danger is from indifference 
to and neglect of our religious heritage on 
the part of some who give it only lip service. 
If all of those who profess religious faith 
supported with their presence, their pravers 
and their purses, the churches which exist 
for its preservation and propagation, and 
practiced its principles in all the relation- 
ships of life, there would be little cause for 
fear from any alien ideology. The melan- 
choly and menacing fact is that they do not 
even support them with their presence. A 
strange phenomenon in our day is the grow- 
ing practice of building churches with a 
seating capacity of one-half or even one- 
quarter of the number of people on their 
rolls. There are many churches from which 
one-half and more of the members would be 
excluded if they should all decide to come 
on any one Sunday for lack of seating ac- 
commodation. Of course, merely entering a 
church with our feet and glancing over a 
page of the Bible or hymn book with our 
eyes will not make us new men or women. 
Still, attendance upon the services of the 
church does keep us in some kind of touch 
with unseen realities; does at least remind 
us periodically that there are more things 
in life than those we see and hear. 

The leading men in colonial days gave the 
church the first claim on their thought, their 
money, and their ability. They could not, 
however, be justly accused of other worldli- 
ness to the neglect of the things of this life, 
but they knew that if they excluded the 
thought of God from all of their weking 
hours, except a few minutes at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the day, the things 
of this life would be many hundreds cf times 
more real to them than the things of the 
spirit. 

They were persuaded of the truth of the 
paradox that only as we are in training for 
eternity can we redeem this world of time, 
that only as we seek the things that are un- 
seen and eternal do we sanctify the things 
that are seen and temporal, that only as we 
seek the things that are above where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God, do we grow 
competent to bring justice and freedom and 
harmony into this distracted world. The 
hope cf the human future lies in men and 
women who share their convictions and fol- 
low this example. 

For the majority of students their uni- 
versity has been less an alma mater than a 
bargain counter at which certain specific ar- 
ticles they require are purveyed. 

Our young men do not see visions, but they 
dream troubled dreams. 

The best of our young men are disillu- 
sioned,, suspicious of idealistic appeals as 
baited by knaves to set a trap for fools, disin- 
clined to accept any moral code at second 
hand or from convention. 

Mentally and spiritually, most persons to- 
day are “displaced persons.” 

I raise these questions merely to show that 
the virtues of the living must be added tc 
the memories of the dead if the glorious tra- 
ditions of our past are to live and flourish 
and be honorably planted forth in future 
generations. 

May the inspiration of this pilgrimage not 
only lead to a rededication of ourselves to 
fidelity, to the legacy of religious faith, polit- 
ical and social and educational thinking 
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which we have received from the men who 
laid the foundations of this new world. May 
the resolves inspired by this pilgrimage find 
their larger echo in the hearts of all 
Americans. 





Curtailment of VA Contact Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DrPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
March 19, 1952. 
To Members of House and Senate of Massa- 
chusetts: 

For your guidance, we submit the follow- 
ing information in reference to the curtail- 
ment of the VA contact services which ap- 
pear in House appropriations bill No. 7072 
and House Report No. 1517. 

The statistics presented do not cover the 
Cape Code area, but it means the closing of 
the New Bedford and Fall River offices. 

Contact service: House appropriation bill 
No. 7072 and Report No. 1517 explain pro- 
posed reduction in contact service budget 
from $7,231,329 to $1,435,499; approximately 
90-percent cut. 

Present contact personnel ceiling, Boston 
regional office: Contact representatives, 41; 
clerical, 15; total 56. State-wide field serv- 
ice personnel: Contact representatives, 25; 
clerical, 18; total, 43. Total contact person- 
nel, Boston regional territory, including field 
Offices, 99 

ist of fleld offices: 

Brackton, 37 Belmont Street. 

Cambridge, 57 Inman Street. 

Chelsea, City Hall, Chelsea Soldiers’ H »me 
Crest Street. 

Fitchburg, 280 Main Street. 

Greenfield, Post Office Building. 

Holyoke, War Memorial Building. 

Lawrence, 477 Essex Street. 

Lowell, 89 Appleton Street. 

Lynn, 38 Exchange Street. 

Malden, City Hall Annex. 

North Adams, 85 Main Street. 

Pittsfield, 246 North Street. 

Quincy, Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Salem, 34 Church Street. 

Somerville, Post Office Building. 

Springfield, 95 State Street. 

Worcester, 7 Chatham Street. 

Average volume of work per day in Boston 
regional office: 1,317 contacts, 197 pieces pre- 
pared correspondence, 521 telephone calls, 
217 forms prepared, 119 benefit applications. 
A cumulative total of more than 30,000 tax 
exemptions and veterans’ preference letters, 
peculiar to Massachusetts. 

Daily work average for field offices: Each 
Office has more than 600 recorded veteran 
visits monthly, concerning various benefits 
classified comparatively in the same ratio 
as Boston regional office. (Budget office 
formula to retain an office requires 450 visits 
monthly, contact service is also extended on 
itinerant basis to 3 service hospitals, 27 State 
and county mental and TB hospitals, and 
large private hospitals, as well as all penal 
institutions, and many individual veteran 
emergency home calls. Consideration should 
be given congressional legislation instituting 
new and increased benefits for a rapidly in- 
creasing veteran census in all categories, as 
well as their dependents and beneficiaries, 
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Assignment of contact personnel at newly 
instituted service hospitals and separation 
centers is also a must requirement of veteran 
needs—not to be neglected. 

Cooperation with State, municipal authori- 
ties, especially with non-service-connected 
claim development, gives an inestimabie 
financial relief to budget requirements rela- 
tive to veterans’ services for local commu- 
nities and prevents steep rise in real-estate 
taxes. 

The recommended slash, if adopted, will 
eliminate every VA contact field office, Na- 
tion-wide. 

No adequate explanatory nor interpretative 
service related to legislated veteran program 
grants and assistance in preparation and 
presentation of VA benefits will be admin- 
istered. 

The provisions of three public laws—Pub- 
lic Law 242, Sixty-eighth Congress, section 
8; Public Law 844, section 300, Seventy- 
fourth Congress; Public Law 801, section 608, 
Seventy-sixth Congress—which delegate au- 
thority to the Contact Service of the VA 
to aid in the preparation, presentation, and 
review of pension compensation and insur- 
ance claims—will be largely nullified in the 
absence of personnel adequately trained and 
available for consultation. 

In Massachusetts with an estimated cur- 
rently increasing monthly contact service 
workload, there will be an estinrated total 
of 11 contact personnel to counsel an impos- 
sible overload of 30,000 applicants. 

By restriction of contact service, veterans 
will be deprived of benefits automatically. 

The above-presented information as re- 
gards Massachusetts demonstrates that the 
bill will result in a 90-percent cut-back in 
personnel in this division. You will note 
that the monetary cut-back amounts to al- 
most 80 percent. Because of the impact of 
the curtailment upon those States having 
very few people in contact work, Massachu- 
setts must absorb a large cut. 

Every contact office throughout the State, 
except Boston, will be abolished as well as 
will the contact work carried on in hospitals, 
penal institutions, etc. The Boston office 
will suffer a reduction in force from 56 per- 
sons to 10 including the heads of the de- 
partment and a secretary. 

Needless to say, aside from the difficulty 
in obtaining information from the Boston 
office (because of the extreme shortage of 
help) it will mean that the veterans living 
in the western and extreme southern sec- 
tions of the State will be caused undue hard- 
ship in traveling to Boston for the purpose 
of obtaining necessary aid. 

J. Leo AsH, 
Department Commander, 
JosEPH L. WALSH, 
Department Vice Commander, Chair- 
man, Rehabilitation Committee. 





Eisenhower Smeared by the Communists’ 
Subversive Twin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the use in New Hampshire of a trick 
photograph as part of an attempt to 
smear General Eisenhower will serve to 
focus attention on some of the rank and 
revolting subversive activity being car- 
ried on in this country right under the 


noses of official investigating agencies 
and committees which for some reason 
choose to ignore its vile and evil effects. 
There is no lack of eagerness to investi- 
gate any Communist subversive activity, 
ancient or otherwise, but much here- 
and-now subversive activity of the kind 
which creates and nurtures the ug'y hate 
on which communism feeds, is permitted 
to go on unchallenged, particularly if it 
is cloaked in the dazzling outer raiments 
of pseudo patriotism or feigned anti- 
communism. 

The sublime spirit of our democracy 
and all of our great religions is expressed 
by tolerance, love of our fellow men, 
and respect for the individual dignity of 
every person. Those depraved profes- 
sional hatemongers who seek to divide 
our people, to incite hatred, to replace 
reason with base emotions and prejudice, 
these are each and every one guilty of 
carrying on subversive activity against 
us and against our institutions. Why 
are we so righteously indignant against 
the phase of subversive activity carried 
on by Communists but so little aroused 
by the equally revolting phase of sub- 
versive activity carried on by the Com- 
munsts’ subversive twin, the professional 
hatemonger? Why do we not demand 
to know who paid the bill for preparing 
and mailing the insidious smear Eisen- 
hower photograph into New Hampshire, 
and what was the motive back of it all? 

Our congressional committees and 
Federal grand juries have the power to 
subpena books and records. Why do 
they not use this power to see who is 
financing the current dastardly and sub- 
versive attacks not only against Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, but against the Amer- 
ican people and our most cherished in- 
stitutions? Who is so interested in 
turning race against race, creed against 
creed, Americans against their own fel- 
low Americans? It is evident that all of 
these things are exploited by the Com- 
munists who hypocritically pretend to 
loathe the very discrimination, prejudice, 
and hatred which they insidiously foster 
both through propaganda of their own, 
and I suspect, through propaganda of 
their twin hatemongers who are conven- 
iently disguised as anti-Communists. ] 
repeat, why do we not find out who sup- 
plies the funds to finance hate in Amer- 
ica, under whatever guise? Is it possi- 
ble we are letting the internal spirit of 
our institutions become degraded and 
destroyed while we arm ourselves to de- 
fend what can by neglect become only a 
brittle shell? These are questions we 
must ask ourselves now. And we must 
calmly search for answers, each in his 
own conscience. 

We hold in trust the precious freedom 
of our children. To be true to that trust 
we have a challenge to meet which can 
only be met by unity. Those who seek to 
destroy our unity, to turn us against each 
other, are seeking to destroy us. 

Who is this depraved psychopath in 
Santa Ana, Calif., who cunningly de- 
vised the “smear Eisenhower” trick 


photograph? On August 16, 1951, I 
called attention of our Un-American 
Activities Committee to the evil propa- 
ganda peddied by this man and asked 

















that he be investigated. A copy of the 
letter I then wrote to the chairman of 
our committee appears in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, 
part 14, pages A5222-A5223. The letter 
was acknowledged by the committee 
counsel—nothing more. 

The committee has since held hear- 
ings in California where it properly 
studied -Communist activity some of 
which occurred in the thirties and was 
exposed at that time by the California 
State Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, of which I was chairman. But no 
attempt was made to expose the subver- 
sive activities of the man who now 
brazenly thrusts himself and his filthy 
methods into the presidential campaign 
in a manner far outside the pale of the 
lowest permissible type of political elec- 
tioneering. I again call upon cur com- 
mittee and ask that others call upon it 
to find out who is financing this man’s 
nefarious activities. Let the enemies of 
our institutions be brought into the open 
that we may know them. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to mention one or 
two more facts before I close. In pre- 
war Europe communism provided the 
springboards for the Nazi and Fascist 
dictators. They turned the threat of 
communism to their own advantage and 
destroyed freedom. We want none of 
dictatorship whether it be of the right 
or the left. These are twin evils each 
fostering the other. Those who believe 
in democracy must fight both. Every 
patriot, every thinking American, every 
priest, minister, or rabbi—all of us must 
fight and extinguish the flames of 
hatred wherever and whenever we find 
them. Such flames, if allowed to go un- 
heeded, can destroy our America. 

I sincerely hope that the candidates 
who have not been attacked by the 
character assassin Williams will not only 
repudiate his tactics but will join me in 
demanding to know the sources of his 
funds. The pattern of his attacks indi- 
cates that he serves enemies of this Na- 
tion who desire to divide us from our 
allies and weaken the free world. 





Facing the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
given by the Honorable Claude R. 
Wickard, Administrator, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, entitled “Fac- 
ing the Future”: ' 

PACING THE FUTURE 
(Address by Claude R. Wickard, Adminis- 
trator, Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, at annual convention of National 

Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 

Tuesday, March 11, 1952, Chicago, Ill.) 

Again it is my honor, as well as my duty, 
t. address you concerning the status of the 
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REA programs. I say it is an honor because 
it is, indeed, a privilege to address this large 
group of people who have given so unselfishly 
of their time and energy in promoting the 
welfare of rural people and of the entire 
Nation. I say it is a duty because at no 
other time do I have the opportunity to talk 
to so many of the people who, in the last 
analysis, have the responsibility of the REA 
programs and have a right to know just what 
is being accomplished by all of us working 
together, and particularly by the agency 
which I have the great privilege to head. 

First, let me summarize just briefly the 
record of accomplishment of the past year. 
It is a record for which you officials of the 
cooperatives deserve great credit because it 
would not have been possible without your 
hard work and good judgment. 

You have carried forward the tremendous 
job of making our farms more productive 
as sources of food and fiber and more satis- 
fying as homes for our farm families. In 
these times of national mobilization, with 
farm-production goals at record-brezking 
levels, this is a nrost significant contribution 
to agriculture and the Nation. The service 
you are rendering to your members is indeed 
a defense aid of a high order. 

Since I talked to you at your national 
meeting in Cleveland last winter, you have 
energized 88,000 miles of line and made the 
efficiencies of electric power available to 244,- 
000 new consumers. I believe we are safe 
in saying that over 85 percent of all farms 
in the United States now have electric serv- 
ice. I know that no one in the REA pro- 
gram is going to be satisfied until we have 
reached the place where that figure is vir- 
tually 100 percent. This year, as in previous 
years, we were reminded of our obligation 
to attain area coverage when we appeared 
before congressional committees. 

The number of electrified farms is, of 
course, only one measure of the success of 
the program. Another important measure 
is the adequacy of service. Only a few years 
ago it was deemed impossible to give as satis- 
factory electric service to farm people as to 
town anc. city people. We know different 
today. You coperative officials realize good 
service is the prime objective of the REA 
program and you have shown that it is pos- 
sible to give rurai people the highest stand- 
ard of service despite all the difficulties that 
are encountered in serving the rural areas. 

During the past year you have continued 
your effective efforts to hold down costs of 
both construction and operation. Because 
yours are purely service enterprises, you, par- 
ha s, are working more consistently and 
effectively than any other group in the util- 
ity fleld to keep costs down without impair- 
ing service. 

In these days of rapidly rising prices it is 
most unucual to lower costs as you have done 
in the case cf wholesale power. The aver- 
age price of energy purchased by REA bor- 
rowers last year was 8.2 mills es compared 
with 88 mills 5 years ago and 10 milis 10 
years ago. I think it is worth noting, too, 
that the average price per kilowatt-hour 
which you are charging your members is 
gcing down even faster than the price per 
kilowatt-hour you are paying at wholesale. 
Last year it was 2.9 per kilowatt-hour as 
compared with 3.6 cents 5 years ago and 48 
cents 10 years ago. When power costs are 
kept down, your financial pesition is 
strengthened and at the same time your 
members can afford to use more electricity, 
and can get more benefit from it. 

You have continued to improve your fine 
debt repayment record during the past year. 
Today loan payments overdue more than 
30 days amount to only about $650,000, or 
about two-tenths cf 1 percent of the amount 
due. These figures are lower than they 
have been in any recent year despite the fact 
that the schedule of payments due increases 
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every year. I know of no lending agency— 
public or private which can match this re- 
payment record. 

Despite this fine record, I find myself a lit- 
tle uneasy. Sometimes success and pride 
of accomplishment tend to blind us to the 
responsibilities of the future and the dan- 
gers ahead. I want to talk to you quite 
frankly about some of these problems that 
concern me greatly. 

One problem is REA’s lack of ability to 
handle more expeditiously many matters 
affecting the borrowers. I have the feeling 
that in some respects we are further behind 
with our examinations and approvels and 
even with our correspondence than we ever 
have been since I have been Administrator 
of REA. These delays have a bad accumula- 
tive effect. It is just like farming: When 
you once get behind with your work, it seems 
almost impossible to catch up. 

There are many reasons why we are getting 
behind in our work in REA. You all know 
that at the beginning of this fiscal year we 
suffered a tremendous loss in the airplane 
accident which killed six of our employees. 
You cannot lose good men in key positions, 
as we did then, without feeling the effects 
for a long time. 

Another difficulty is the more intensive 
work required on electrification-loan ap- 
plications as you reach into thinner and 
thinner territory. A third reason is that we 
have absorbed the materials-control work 
without additional appropriations or per- 
sonnel. This represents an increase in work- 
load equivalent to that which would require 
50 people. 

Fourth, we have had to take on the addi- 
tional work of the telephone program with- 
out sufficient funds to recruit an adequate 
staff. 

Fifth, because of lowered appropriations, 
we have reduced our total staff by 166 peo- 
ple during the last year. 

We have taken various steps in an effort 
to meet this difficult situation. We are now 
permitting electric cooperatives to enter into 
contracts for the purchase of materials with- 
out prior approval. We have delegated to 
electric field engineers more responsibility 
for approving work orders. We have en- 
deavored to standardize loan documents to a 
greater extent. We have transferred more 
responsibility for unelectrified-farm surveys 
to borrowers. We have tried to simplify 
procedures in advancing electrification funds 
for general plant orders. We have given the 
borrowers more responsibility for arranging 
contracts with large power users. We have 
undertaken a program of meetings with bor- 
rowers to improve management techniques. 
We are asking 70 more electric borrowers to 
hire CPA auditors rather than rely upon REA 
entirely for auditing work. 

These measures have heiped, but not as 
much as might be hoped. For- instance, 
when you have only one engineer in a State, 
he must spend much of his time in travel 
status and has less time available for work- 
ing with ccoperative officials. Also with new 
approaches and transfer of responsibilities 
more misunderstandings and errors may oc- 
cur. I know, too, that many of you people 
have difficulty in expanding your own work- 
ing staffs to handle your increased activities 
and responsibilities. 

In some respects progress in the telephone 
program has been gratifying, in OtLers dis- 
appointing. The need for this program is 
very great. Many people were startled when 
the 1950 census showed fewer farms with 
telephones than were shown by the 1929 
census. Some people have tried to argue 
that this comparison is meaningless, but I 
think it is quite significant that of the more 
than 15,000,000 telephones installed in this 
country between 1945 and 1950 only 193,000 
went to farms. And I don't have to tell you 
rural people anything about the poor quality 
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of rural telephone service in most areas, 
These circumstances account for the fact 
that we have received 840 applications for 
telephone loans. 

Much has been accomplished in the tele- 
phone program. We have approved 159 loan 
allocations involving ¢€56,910,500. That com- 
pares very favorably with the number and 
amount of loans made during the first 2 
years or so of the rural electrification pro- 
gram, and it is universally agreed that the 
telephone program has many more difficulties 
than the electrical program. 

Several commercial lenders have entered 
the rural telephone field since 1949, and I 
think we can definitely point to this new in- 
terest as one of the byproducts of Federal 
rural telephone legislation. We are glad to 
see this new activity. We only hope that 
this financing will not be used to skim off 
more of the cream in the rural telephone 
field so that farmers who are not fortunate- 
ly situated will never be able to get adequate 
telephone service. 

Telephone loan applications continue to 
come in to REA faster than we are able to 
take care of them. What concerns me also 
is the diffculty in getting construction 
started. 

Tcday only about 200 people in REA are 
working on the telephone program, about 
half the number of people who were working 
on the electrical program after it had been 
going for 2 years. The situation is getting 
extremely serious. We have calls from all 
over the country for help in such matters 
as locating consulting engineers, negotiations 
with other telephone companies and appeuar- 
ances before State regulatory bodies. I 
might say that the matter of getting State 
commission approvals is proving one of the 
most severe bottlenecks in the entire tele- 
phone program. I am sure that a large part 
of the trouble is a lack of understanding. 
We are giving consideration to having our 
people go and meet with State commissions 
all over the country in the hope that we can 
find out what troubles them regarding the 
program and so that they may get a better 
understanding of our requirements. That 
kind of a job takes capable and experienced 
people, but we hope that it will save time 
and effort in the end. 

We do not know, of course, what the Con- 
gress will do about our administrative funds 
for the year beginning July 1, 1952. The 
Congress teday has some difficult budgetary 
problems. I hope nothing in my remarks 
here is taken as critical of the Congress which 
over the years has been understanding of the 
needs of the REA program. I do want to 
talk to you about what you and REA can 
do in the present situation because we must 
take advantage of every opportunity to put 
the available people and money to the most 
efficient use. 

First, I feel we must be on the alert for 
opportunities to eliminate work where that 
can be done without seriously affecting or 
jeopardizing the success of the program. At 
the same time I cannot help but think that 
it will be false economy if we undertake any 
measures which would detract from the qual- 
ity of service or from the proper construction 
or economical operation of our systems. 

Second, I cannot escape the conclusion 
that it will be necessary as well as advis- 
able for REA borrowers to assume more re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the program. 
You cannot and should not expect REA’s aid 
to keep up with the growth of your oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. For instance, 
this year, you have a great responsibility in 
helping farmers make better use of elec- 
tricity in meeting the production goals of the 
Nation. Your organizations are service 
organizations. Your members have a right 
to expect you to help them use electricity 
more efficiently and effectively and in meet- 


ing labor-shortage problems. When you 
serve your members in this way, you are 
serving the entire Nation as well, but the 
assistance that REA can render in this field 
is limited. That places most of the re- 
sponsibility squarely up to you with the aid 
of your State and national associations. 

Third, there is a matter of your relation- 
ships with other people in the community. 
What you are able to do in your efforts to be 
of service may depend in the final analysis 
more upon what people think you are doing 
than upon what you are actually doing. 
You have in this program the highest prin- 
ciples and unselfish objectives. You have a 
fine record of accomplishment. Whether or 
not people know the facts about your pro- 
gram is going to depend more on your efforts 
than on the efforts of REA or any other out- 
side agency. As time goes on you must 
more and more determine the policies which 
you will use in working with other organiza- 
tions of the community and other State and 
national organizations. 

Last year at your national meeting there 
was much discussion of the REA policy on 
prevailing wage rates. Severe criticism was 
heaped upon REA then and later because of 
what seemed to us in REA to be a fair and 
wise policy. I am still of the opinion that 
our prevailing wage policy is sound. As you 
know, we were questioned before a congres- 
sicnal committee concerning this matter. 
The committee wanted to know what legal 
authority we had for the prevailing wage re- 
quirement Also there was objection to hav- 
ing the Labor Department establish the pre- 
vailing wage. In view of questions of legal- 
ity and the criticism, we have changed the 
prevailing wage procedure and placed the 
responsibility for the most part upon the 
borrowers. I strongly urge that you people 
through united action with other coopera- 
tives in your States follow the examples of 
the cooperatives in some 23 States which 
have already set up standards for wages for 
construction. 

I am sure you have much more to gain by 
such action then you have to lose. I say 
this in spite of the fact that during the last 
year some of the labor organizations have 
testified against you in your plans to put in 
your generation and tfansmiscion systems 
and your efforts to make use cf the preference 
which you have for power generated at Fed- 
eral dams. It always seems to me that we 
are in a stronger position if we do what we 
think is right, regardless of how others may 
act. After all, two wrongs don’t make a 
right. 

I Jon’t think we can escape the conclusion 
that you are going to have to assume more 
responsibility in the battle which lies ahead 
in getting the power you need at the lowest 
cost. This is a most essential activity. 
Plentiful, reliable low-cost power is funda- 
mental in bringing the fuli benefits cf elec- 
tricity to rural people. This is especially 
important now when the problem of getting 
increased food production has to depend 
largely upon increased efficiency in farm 
operations. Moreover, if you ever lose the 
cpportunity you have to make your own de- 
cisions as to where you are going to get your 
power, you may well find yourself in the posi- 
tion of being squeezed out of the rural-elec- 
trification picture. 

Your efforts have been most successful 
thus far in this field. I suspect that the op- 
position in the courts, before the commis- 
sions and in the campaigns carried on by the 
power companies and the National Tax 
Equality Association springs from the fact 
that you have been so effective, but I am 
saying that you cannot for one moment re- 
lax your vigilance in this field. 

A short time ago I had some correspond- 
ence with Horace M. Gray, professor of 
economics at Illinois University. I have his 
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permission to quote 2 paragraphs from his 
jetters. I want to read you these 2 para- 
graphs, first, because they state very clear- 
ly the basic principles and what is at stake 
in your fight on the wholesale power issue 
and, second, because it is always well for 
us to have the views of well-informed peo- 
ple who are not directly involved in our 
program: 

“I predict that you will continue to find 
it necessary to finance generating capacity 
because I have no confidence in the willing- 
ness of private monopolists in the power field 
to expand ahead of the market. Like all 
monopolists they restrict investment, always 
trying to keep capacity behind the market 
so as to maintain prices and profit margins. 
The only way that farmers can compel them 
to behave otherwise is to be free to supply 
their own needs and to do so when neces- 
sary. 

“This elerental right to protect themselves 
against the aggression of private monopolists 
is one cf those basic economic rights which, 
under the American system, appertains to 
all free enterprise. Any private manufac- 
turing concern has the unquestioned right 
to build a power plant to supply its own 
needs, and many of them do, as is evidenced 
by the fact that some 20 percent of the 
national electric power supply is produced 
in private industrial plants. Historically, 
the possession of this right has operated as a 
powerful bargaining leverage in the nego- 
tiation of industrial power rates; electric 
utilities have been forced to quote indus- 
trial power rates closely approximating the 
costs cf self-supply by means of private 
plants. rural electric cooperatives should 
have this same alternative.” 

I feel we are very much indebted to Mr. 
Gray for his observations and for his counsel, 
and we should heed them closely. I am glad 
that he has called attention to the fact that 
the Nation's industrial plants are producing 
a larger percentage of their power than farm- 
ers are. I know we won’t say they are so- 
cialistic for so doing because we know they 
are exercising their rights under the Ameri- 
can free-enterprise system—the same as we 
are when we put in our own generation 
plants. 

There is one aspect of our operations that 
seems to me absolutely fundamental to 
favorable public relationsips. We must al- 
ways be in the position of conducting our 
affairs in a manner which is in keeping with 
the great trust that people have placed in 
us. Everyone is a little sensitive these days 
to the matter of accusations and investi- 
gations of improprieties upon the part of 
public officiais or those who are in positions 
of public trust. I take a great amount of 
satisfaction from the fact that improper ac- 
tions on the part of REA employees and em- 
ployees of our borrowers have been extremely 
few, and that the total amount of money 
involved is very insignificant as compared 
with the total program and our over-all re- 
sponsibility. REA has moved as rapidly as 
possible to make corrections whenever we 
found impropriety and I want to ask you 
people to call to our attention any evidence 
of actions which in any way reflect upon my 
organization. Likewise I know that you 
co-op Officials want to maintain your good 
record and to improve even further upon 
your reputation for honest and competent 
handling of your responsibilities. 

To sum up, you have gone a long way in 
the last year and in the last 17 years. How- 
ever, today you face greater opportunities — 
and therefore greater responsibilities—to be 
of service to your members and to the en- 
tire Nation. At the same time, you face 
even greater obstacles. Go forward with the 
same determination and resolution you have 
shown in the past and nothing can stop 
you. 


Ph pA LAREN RPO BY 
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A Sound Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, here- 
tofore granted, I am inserting in the 
Recorp the following statement of the 
industry members of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board, protesting the majority 
recommendations in the steel wage 
dispute: 

The recommendations of the labor and 
public members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board in the steel dispute manifestly do not 
constitute fair and equitable terms of settle- 
ment. On the contrary, they are unfair and 
inequitable, and in terms of stabilization are 
in serious disregard of the public interest. 

The recommendations in this case are 
made by a Board which is called the Wage 
Stabilization Board and which purports to 
be engaged in stabilizing wages. Yet, 
ironically, the increases recommended are 
far greater in the aggregate than any in- 
crease ever before voluntarily bargained or 
recommended, in the steel industry. 

It is absurd that the largest increases in 
history should be recommended in a dis- 
pute case during a period of wage stabiliza- 
tion. And it points to the obvious conclusion 
that the exercise of a dispute function by 
this Board is entirely antagonistic to the 
principles of stabilization. 

In recommending that the union’s demand 
for a union shop be granted, the Board has 
prejudged an issue which belongs in the 
field of collective bargaining, has greatly in- 
creased the potentiality of industrial strife, 
and has invited other labor unions to bring 
this issue to the Board. Such result will 
further handicap the Board as an agency 
for wage stabilization. 

The recommended increases in wages and 
other employee benefits would, if granted, 
increase the direct employment costs of the 
steel companies by approximately 30 cents 
per employee hour and on the basis of past 
experience would result in increasing the 
companies’ total costs (including the in- 
creased cost of purchased goods and service) 
by approximately 60 cents per employee 
hour. 

By their decision in this case the public 
and labor members of the Board have seri- 
ously impaired the ability of the Board to 
effectuate wage stabilization. We cannot 
escape the feeling that the dispute processes 
of the Board have been used as an instrument 
of union appeasement. 








Katyn Forest Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, after 
hearing the remarks of my colleague the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Mappen] 
and others who have spoken in support 
of House Resolution 556, Iam more than 
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pleased at the part I was privileged to 
take in urging the inquiry of the Katyn 
Forest massacre, and in securing a favor- 
able report on the resolution before my 
Committee on Rules. 

Not only did I hear with great inter- 
est the testimony before this select com- 
mittee during its hearings in Chicago of 
Mr. Skarzynski, of the International Red 
Cross; Mr. Sikowski; Mr. Mlynarski; and 
others, but I have followed the accounts 
of testimony taken in Washington and 
at other places, and I feel very strongly 
that Chairman MapbpEn and his commit- 
tee have been doing, and will continue 
to do, an excellent job in determining 
once and for all the guilt of those who 
actually perpetrated this heinous crime. 
Historically, the Russians disclaim any 
responsibility for this massacre, blaming 
it on the Nazis. However, the facts thus 
far disclosed by this committee’s inves- 
tigation indicate that Russia was respon- 
sible for the murder of these thousands 
of Polish officers, and to add weight to 
present testimony this committee should 
be allotted funds to visit Europe to gather 
additional evidence that cannot be ob- 
tained here but which is available there. 
Therefore, I feel the amount requested 
at this time to complete these hearings 
should be allowed, notwithstanding the 
opposition expressed by the chairman of 
the Committee on House Administration. 

The chairman of this important com- 
mittee, unfortunately, follows the other 
Members from Virginia in opposing all 
such expenditures regardless of the merit 
of the request or the need therefor. I 
frequently wonder what the underlying 
reasons are for their opposition to such 
matters as this when the State of Vir- 
ginia has derived and is continuing to 
derive greater benefits under the pro- 
gram of this administration than any 
other State in the Union—the subsidies 
that have been accorded their peanut 
and tobacco growers; the tremendously 
increased property values in that sec- 
tion of the State adjacent to Washing- 
ton and the great volume of State taxes 
derived therefrom; the vast number of 
homes that have been constructed in 
that State to house the expanding Gov- 
ernment personnel, as well as the great 
estates developed by those who have 
profited handsomely under the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations. 

These same Members express fear of 
our indebtedness, which is also regretted 
by me; but, as I stated on the floor of 
the House yesterday, I do not hear them 
opposing, nor do I see them voting 
against, the appropriations running into 
billions for the Military Establishment, 
much of which is so recklessly spent in 
many instances. 

I make this statement in the hope that 
these gentlemen will see the error of 
their ways and cooperate, for a change, 
with the administration that is follow- 
ing the policy of that greatest of Vir- 
ginians, Thomas Jefferson. 

I feel that this investigation, properly 
brought to its conclusion, will do more 
to bring to the people behind the iron 
curtain the true nature of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy than the millions we are 
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devoting to the psychological warfare 
program. I do not discount the value 
of the Voice of America program: it is 
proving very effective; but what I want 
to stress is the fact that the disclosures 
thus far developed by the Madden com- 
mittee have been extremely effective in 
penetrating to the freedom-loving souls 
living almost in darkness under the heel 
of the Kremlin the renewed hope that 
this committee is determined to bring to 
justice those responsible for this out- 
rageous crime against humanity. Com- 
munist atrocities such as this must be 
exposed to the fullest extent. With a 
full knowledge of the facts involved in 
this request for additional funds, I am 
sure the House will give its approval. 





Columbia University Propagandized 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
letter sent by Gus Norwood, executive 
secretary of the Northwest Public Power 
Association, to the president of Columbia 
University on February 8, 1952: 


NORTHWEST PUBLIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Vancouver, Wash., February 8, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I regret the necessity of calling 
your attention to the publication by Colum- 
bia University of a pamphlet which in fact 
constitutes paid propaganda. 

The item is “Electric power and social pol- 
icy: A resource guide for teachers and dis- 
cussion leaders” (53 pp, 1951, available from 
the teachers college for 75 cents). 

Typical of the propaganda items in the 
pamphlet is the use of the expression “busi- 
ness maneged"” power companies as con- 
trasted to public power systems, which by 
implication are not business managed. See 
pages 1, 7, and 43. 

A second obvious piece of propaganda, by 
omission, is the section on rural electrifica- 
tion on pages 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 which 
completely omits mention of the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, which as of June 30, 1951, 
were serving 3,547,000 rural consumers or well 
over half of all rural consumers in the Na- 
tion. They are serving the rural areas which 
private utilities refused io serve because of 
insufficient profit motive. 

A third item of propaganda is the effort 
to depreciate the usefulness of hydroelectric 
dams as compared to steam plants. Here in 
the Pacific Northwest we generate 98 percent 
of our power from such dams and our power 
pools operate just the opposite from that 
shown, for example, in the graph on page 26. 

Fourthly, on page 29, a propaganda attack 
is made on irrigation, flood control, and nav- 
igation. The item on page 29 is misleading 
and certainly unsupported. 

Fifthly, the paragraph on page 39 on the 
cheapness of electricity is sheer propaganda. 
Public power systems are selling electricity 
at much lower average prices than are pri- 
vate utilities. 
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Sixthly, the Kellogg statement on the top 
of page 40 claiming that there has been rigid 
control by State public service commissions 
is a lie, This again is propaganda and 
untruth. 

False statements appear throughout on 
pages 47, 48, and 49 where a hypocritical 
show is made purporting to compare the 
merits of private and public ownership. 

While no one has a monopoly on efficiency, 
we have rather conclusive statistics indi- 
cating that public systems are more efficient 
and private systems are more wasteful. We 
certainly can prove their tremendous expend- 
itures, at the expense of the rate payer, for 
propaganda and lobbying. 

This is only a partial recital of obvious 
propaganda in a pamphlet which is pub- 
lished under the name of Columbia Univer- 
sity as a guide for teachers, This pamphlet 
is meant to be a beacon, a true and unfall- 
ing reference point to guide teachers to whom 
we entrust our children to learn about truth 
and integrity 

I beg to remind you, sir, that the Federal 
Trade Commission made some pointed com- 
ments about the immorality of private utill- 
ties In seeking to corrupt educational tnstl- 
tutions in the 1920-35 period. Volume 71A 
of the hearings by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is entitled “Summary Report on 
Utility Corporations, 1934." On page 139 to 
216 is a record of how extensive was the util- 
ity inspired corruption of our schools. These 
are some of the blackest pages of American 
education 

We are reliably advised that the Edison 
Electric Institute financed the so-called Co- 
lumbia University workshop, and the schol- 
arships which produced this pamphlet. In 
view of this fact I would like to submit that 
in my opinion this pamphlet ts less a meas- 
ure of the social effects of electricity than 
it is a measure of how much It costs to get 
a leading university to endorse a propaganda 
pamphlet 

I hope Congress will investigate your 
pamphlet. I think it reflects adversely on 
the integrity and standing of Columbia Unl- 
versity 

Sincerely, 
Gus Norwoop. 





Thinking Out Loud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OFr TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Lynn Landrum, from the Dal- 
las News of March 12, 1952: 

THINKING Ovt Loup 
(By Lynn Landrum) 

The American Federation of Labor's pub- 
lication, AFL-News Reporter, scents a plot: 
“A Nation-wide drive to undermine the so- 
Clal-security program by providing for the 
disclosure of the names of persons on public 
assistance rolls was charged by the American 
Federation of Labor at hearings held by the 
Senate committee.” This is the charge: 

“Labor believes that the attempt to force 
disclosure would not only exploit the dire 
needs of the poor, but also place an unneces- 
sary obstacle to their rehabilitation,” Boris 
Shiskin, acting director, AFL social insur- 
ance activities, told the committee. 
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“Our ability to provide relief and rehabili- 
tation to people who are in want, by action 
of the community which would fully safe- 
guard the dignity of man, is the test of our 
moral strength in the world today.” 

Maybe so. But it is a queer idea of the 
dignity of man. 

PUBLICITY 


The News, you may rest assured, isn't going 
to publish the names of people who are 
destitute and who are being helped to climb 
out of destitution by the wise and proper 
use of public funds. The News has other use 
for its columns. Such publication would be 
neither news nor headlines. There was no 
such publication before the passage of the 
statute which now forbids all publication. 

What might be published, however, would 
be the story of people who make a profes- 
sion of living solely on relief money. There 
are people who will deliberately quit a Job 
in contemplation of drawing unemployment 
compensation. There are old people who 
sell their property or give it to their chil- 
dren, in order to become eligible for pen- 
sions, Then there are children well able to 
look after their parents who desert the old 
people, leaving them to public support. 

The possibility of publication would stop a 
lot of this unworthy misuse of public funds. 
If you can find any dignity in such chiseling, 
you are welcome to it. 


ENDOWMENT 


What is happening in this country is that 
we are growing a generation of endowed vot- 
ers.‘ Taxeaters multiply, while taxpayers are 
groaning under rising burdens. We are driv- 
ing hard toward a situation similar to that 
in Britain today, where nobody seriously 
hopes to get ahead in money, property, or 
ability to take care of his own old age with- 
out asking society for help. 

Now that really does destroy the dignity of 
man. That really does undercut the fine, 
manly, respectable pride that a man has in 
looking after his own family, saving up the 
fruits of his own effort, anc having some de- 
gree of control over the manner of his own 
living. 

Voting on the one hand and drawing pub- 
lic relief money on the other make a bad 
combination. It is a setup that goes against 
good government. We have more voters 
taking out of the Treasury than we have 
voters putting into the Treasury. It doesn't 
take deep wisdom to see what that will 
lead to. 

There are twice as many old people draw- 
ing relief money now as there are dependent 
children drawing it. The reason is that the 
old people vote and the children don't. 
While the old people who really need help 
ought to get it, the need of the children 
isn’t hammered hon.e to the lawmakers or 
the relief handlers. 

If a man is dignified in drawing public 
money, if that is a high and honorable thing 
to do, publication will not hurt him. But 
if there is something wrong about his par- 
ticular case, he will shun the light. 





Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the March 18 Rec- 


orD, I include the fourth of the series of 
articles on juvenile delinquency by Judge 
Victor B. Wylegala, children’s court 
judge of Erie County, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges: 


DELINQUENCY: COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY — 
OvuTsipeE LEADERSHIP IMPORTANT TO CHILD— 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES NECESSARY AID TO 
ParENTS WITH YOUNGSTERS 


(This is the fourth in a series of articles 
by Victor B. Wylegala, Judge of Children’s 
Court and head of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. Today’s article deals 
with community responsibility in curbing 
delinquency. Future articles to appear daily 
in this space will discuss the problems of de- 
linquency control and the role of the courts 
in combating the delinquency problem.) 


Science has yet to discover a substitute 
for parents. They are the principal mold- 
ing force in a child's early years. But there 
comes a time when outside leadership by 
and through the community must play an 
important part in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency. 

Charles D. Warner once said “everyone 
talks about the weather, yet no one does 
anything about it.” The same can be said 
of juvenile delinquency. Contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, there are lots of things we can 
do about reducing delinquency. The com- 
munity’s part in this program cannot be 
emphasized enough. 

Over the years the home has lost many 
of its original functions. The community 
took over many of these for the sake of effi- 
ciency and became depended upon more and 
more. Modern society has a growing feeling 
that the community should assist parents in 
providing for children. 

Education, religion and even business were 
once carried on as essential features of home 
life But the mill-and-cottage economy has 
given way to the factory system. The private 
tutor (often one of the parents) has faded 
from the scene in favor of the one-room 
school house of yesterday and our present 
modern high school and parochial systems. 
The church long since has replaced the home 
as the principal site for worship. 

Bulfalo has one of the finest community 
youth systems in the Nation. There is no 
lack of facilities for the children now using 
them. But there’s the rub. The kind of 
youngster who becomes delinquent knows 
little of the facilities which can benefit him 
so much. Schools and parents must encour- 
age participation in those activities. 

Once this larger participation ratio is 
achieved, I feel Buffalo will show a decline 
in juvenile delinquency. But parents must 
acquaint themselves with the many avail- 
able programs and stimulate child interest 
in them. Youth facilities are sufficiently 
varied to appeal to almost any taste. 


ACTIVITIES CITED 


Mentioning specific organizations is dan- 
gerous, for I will probably overlook some 
fine ones. School extracurricular activities 
are wonderful, offering dramatics, debating, 
crafts, and organized athletic programs. I 
am a firm believer in the open schoolhouse 
and its use on off hours as much as possible. 

Church groups are ideal for combating 
juvenile delinquency. First of all, churches 
usually have large basements capable of ac- 
commodating group activities. Countless 
church groups in all denominations have 
been formed locally. They keep youngsters 
interested in integrated and well-organized 
programs that will lead to a better under- 
standing of God in daily life. 

The recent convention of the Diocesan 
Youth Council shows what young boys and 
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girls of the Catholic faith are doing to better 
themselves and their community. The 
YMCA, YWCA, and many Jewish groups are 
doing wonderful jobs. American Legion 
junior baseball and the plan of water-front 
industries for a series of baseball leagues 
should be very helpful in fighting delin- 
quency The Boy and Girl Scouts and 
Campfire Girls have for many years turned 
youthful energy into constructive achieve- 
ment and away from destructive vandalism. 


CLUB WORK HELPFUL 


Boys’ clubs throughout the area have made 
great contributions to the well-being of our 
youth in many ways. There are at least two 
in Buffalo I can think of and others in Lan- 
caster, Kenmore, and East Aurora. The 
Erie County Youth Bureau, under Jimmy 
Cameron, has worked on a small budget to 
organize sports and other competition 
among youngsters in the towns. 

Our culture centers have done a fine job. 
The museum of science has hobby and edu- 
cational groups meeting there on Saturday 
mornings and some school afternoons. Boys 
and girls can keep themselves profitably 
occupied with the facilities there, making 
models and jewelry and doing nature studies, 
sketching, and craft work. 

The Albright Art Gallery holds art appre- 
ciation classes to uncover young talent and 
encourage children along the lines of paint- 
ing, sketching, and sculpture. Music appre- 
ciation classes at the Grosvenor Library at- 
tract many youngsters. 

These activities need financial support, 
but it would surprise you how much can 
be done with a nominal contribution. Par- 
ents should, whenever possible, support one 
or more of these groups so they can be ex- 
panded to handle all the children I hope 
can be induced to take part. Most facilities 
are open to everyone, regardless of ability 
to pay. 

There are countless cases that have been 
solved by active participation in some com- 
munity group activity. With the help of 
probation officials, parents and youngsters 
often take more interest in the church. It 
gives them spiritual uplift and a chance for 
association with decent people who can set 
a good example. Once an interest is aroused, 
it is much easier to solve domestic family 
troubles at the root of many delinquencies. 

The case of George is a typical one of neg- 
lect for community activities. A product 
of an uncomfortable and overcrowded home, 
he sought recreation elsewhere. His parents 
frequented taverns and took him along. 
A sign of delinquency appeared as George 
turned to petty thievery. When brought be- 
fore me after his capture, he evinced an 
interest in the Boy Scouts, although he had 
never looked into their program fully. Scout- 
ing has done wonders for George and he is 
well on the road to rehabilitation. 

There are literally hundreds of Georges 
in Buffalo, youngsters whose delinquent 
tendencies could be curbed if their energies 
were turned to constructive community ac- 
tivities. Where no organized activity exists 
in a neighborhood, intelligent parents can 
get together and share leadership in a group 
that will keep children out of harm's way. 
Very little money is needed if the planning 
is intelligent. 


TV SETS NOT ENOUGH 


The old home-centered activities like the 
taffy-pull are gone. The community should 
provide something to take their place. Chil- 
dren can't stay glued to television sets all 
day. This is no solution for expending 
energy. 

Our youngsters need a diversity of whole- 
some leisure-time activities, combined wher- 
ever possible with educational and character- 
building values that lead to all-important 
sound moral convictions in children. These 
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convictions, with the community’s help, can 
do wonders in cutting down on juvenile 
delinquency. 





United States Port Security a Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, the se- 
curity of the United States is a matter 
of very deep concern to all Americans. 
During these days of international ten- 
sion, our Government is making every 
effort to keep our democracy secure from 
its enemies. 

Toward this end we have instructed 
our agencies to make certain that no 
“Trojan horses’ exist within the con- 
fines of their jurisdictions. Congres- 
sional committees almost daily have been 
holding hearings with the sole view of 
eliminating from governmental employ 
those who hold prior allegiance to other 
nations, and tyrannical forms of govern- 
ment. 

Our Coast Guard and other related 
agencies have been instructed to con- 
duct proper screening of American sea- 
men and longshoremen so that anyone 
with questionable allegiance to our de- 
mocracy will be kept from the vital areas 
. the sprawling waterfronts of the Na- 

on. 

In spite of this careful process of in- 
suring the country against its enemies, 
there is apparently a loophole that re- 
quires plugging. A problem of security 
is raised that indicates a need for ac- 
tion, which most of the agencies con- 
cerned admittedly are unable to do any- 
thing about under existing law. 

The security questioned has been 
raised by the AFL Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, long a militant and ag- 
gressive foe of communism on the water 
front. The SIU, through an article ap- 
pearing in the March 7 issue of the Sea- 
farers Log, its official publication, points 
out that seamen from foreign ships com- 
ing into our ports daily have practically 
free access to all our facilities on a no- 
questions-asked basis. 

At this point, I should like to insert 
into the Recorp the article referred to, 
inasmuch as it i. highly provocative and 
worthy of study: 

Untrep States Port Security a MyTH— 
Fartvure To SCREEN FoREIGN-FLAG SHIPS 
Perits UNIrTep States SEcurRITY 
Despite the establishment 2 years ago of a 

security program for America’s water front, 

our piers, harbor facilities, oil terminals, and 
drydocks are wide open to any potential 
enemy. 

Thousands of seamen aboard foreign-flag 
ships arrive in United States ports every day 
with virtually no restriction on their move- 
ments or check made of their backgrounds, 

Guised as seamen, & smal! army of sabo- 
teurs, spies, and spy couriers could be landed 
in this country with little to stop them. 
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While the United States Coast Guard, 
which is charged with operating the security 
program, has checked the security of the 
400,000 American seamen and longshoremen, 
the biggest danger to the Nation's safety has 
been left unchallenged, and indications are 
that little if anything is being done to plug 
the hole in this country’s security program. 

While American seamen are screened, the 
procedure made more difficult for American 
seamen to get duplicates of lost papers and 
even the men sailing on the Great Lakes must 
undergo the screening process, the gate is 
left wide open to a really dangerous threat. 
The question might even be raised: Is the 
security program really aimed at making the 
ports spy-proof or is its intent to give the 
Coast Guard tighter control of American 
seamen? 

The stanchly anti-Communist Seafarers 
International Union, which in this matter is 
working with the Coast Guard in its attempt 
to minimize the dangers to the vitally im- 
portant ports of this country, undertook 
this week to learn what, if any, steps are 
being taken to plug the dangerous gap. The 
result was startling. 

The New York office of the Coast Guard re- 
ported that it was aware of the shortcomings 
of the security program as it is now operat- 
ing, but could not report that steps are being 


taken to clamp down. Restrictions on 
foreign seamen aboard foreign-flag ships 
actually are no more stringent today than 


they were prior to the security program. 
HALFWAY CHECK 


The Department of Immigration stated 
that it checks crews of foreign ships for pos- 
sible undesirables: fugitives, men who have 
records of being deported previously and 
men who have criminal records. A cursory 
check is also made for possible subversion, 
based primarily on information that has 
been furnished the agency from other 
sources. In other words, they work much 
the way the customs men do in apprehend- 
ing smugglers. Unfortunately, a search 
won't reveal a man’s subversive tendencies. 

The immigration office in New York told 
the Log that it is impossible to make a close 
check on all foreign seamen entering the 
country. «a shortage of personne! is part of 
the story; the department has also discon- 
tinued its practice of finger-printing foreign 
seamen and now only does so if a man has 
stayed in the country over 29 days. 

In a recent television show an Official of 
the Immigration Department told of the re- 
cent deportation of over 100 alien seamen— 
men who had jumped ship in this country 
and had been here for months and years. 
Any one of these men could have been a 
threat to this Nation's security. And for 
every 100 departed, there are dozens of others 
who are not apprehended. “We're too lax 
with foreign seamen. We don't have con- 
trol,” was the way the immigration official 
summed it up to the Log reporter. 

Other Federal agencies whose work is of 
an investigative nature were checked by the 
Log to learn what role they played in the 
security program The answers given the 
Log ranged from “We've got nothing to do 
with it” to “we do enter into the picture, 
but our role cannot be publicized.” 

None of the agencies, however, reported 
that there was any program in effect or in 
the planning stage to combat the danger. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY 


Several questions could be raised as to the 
wisdom of certain practices of this Nation 
in relation to foreign-flag ships. One well- 
known policy of this country's State Depart- 
ment has been to oppose a large American 
merchant marine except in time of war. The 
State Department believes that goods for 
foreign countries should be carried in foreign 
bottoms to help the trade balance. The 
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problem of what the State Department would 
do in time of sudden hostilities when a large 
foreign—and unscreened—merchant marine 
would raise grave questions of reliability and 
security has never been made clear. 

In the Government, the security program 
for the Nation’s water front was set up by 
Government agencies with little working 
knowledge of the water front. 

The Coast Guard’s job until World War II 
Was one completely apart from the actual 
operation of the merchant marine. Mer- 
chant seamen until then were under the 
Department of Commerce’s jurisdiction, 

When the Coast Guard was handed the 
additional duties of issuing seamen’s cer- 
tificates and maintaining hearing units for 
disciplining seamen, its set-up brought 
American civilian seamen under the juris- 
diction of a military group. The hearing 
units, so similar to courts martial proceed- 
ings, have never been endorsed by the men 
of the merchant marine, who feel they should 
be tried in civil courts. 

The Coast Guard has done an excellent 
job in its screening program. American sea- 
men have found that the appeals boards 
have been fair where a question arose as to 
a man’s security; however, the Seafarers In- 
ternational Union has never given blanket 
endorsement to its quasi-military rule of the 
merchant marine. 

At the same time the SIU does not seek 
preferential treatment for men on American 
ships; nor does it believe foreign seamen 
should be the target of any special witch 
hunt. The SIU, however, questions the di- 
rection of a program in which precautions 
are aimed almost primarily against American 
seamen. 

The Seafarers International Union has felt 
that from the beginning of the security pro- 
gram the maritime unions of this country— 
the men who know the water front best— 
should have been consulted. 

Throughout the country wherever ships 
tie up the potential danger to this country 
is ever present. 


NO LAW BARRIER 


Citizens of foreign nations who wish to 
visit the United States must be screened 
under the provisions of the McCarran Act. 
In many cases persons who have applied for 
visas to come to the United States have béen 
barred. There is no such procedure for for- 
eign seamen. If a spy or saboteur were to 
attempt entry into the United States, his 
best bet would be to become a crew member 
of a ship hitting the United States. 

It wouldn't be difficult. In a 1-day spot 
check of the ship arrivals in New York 39 
ships entered New York Harbor. Of these, 
19 were foreign-flag ships. Those ships tied 
u> at piers throughout the city—oil docks, 
drydocks, passenger terminals, and piers re- 
cently declared restricted. 

In New York, on March 1, 10 piers were 
classed restricted areas. Longshoremen 
working the piers have to carry port-security 
cards in order to work these classified areas. 
‘et at 3 of the 10 piers last week ships of 
foreign registry were tied up—1 British, 1 
Panamanian, and 1 Honduran. Moreover, 
the Coast Guard stated that these ships 
would continue to use these restricted piers. 

At these restricted piers the only precau- 
tion being taken by the Coast Guard is the 
posting of additional guards. 

These ships in restricted piers were not 
tramp vessels, which may not touch an 
American port again for months or years, 
but were ships in regular service—an ideal 
set-up for subversive elements. One of the 
ships, the passenger ship Argentina, is in 
regular service to South American ports. 
Another ship at the restricted dock, the 
Horta, is in regular service to Portugal and 
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the Azores. And outside of the restricted 
areas, ships of Panamanian, Honduran, and 
all maritime flags of the world tie up regu- 
larly. 

LOG BOARDED SHIP 

In New York this week a Log reporter 
boarded a Panamanian-fiag ship at its piers. 
There was no guard at the gate, no pier offi- 
cial anywhere to check the going and coming 
of seamen. The reporter boarded the ship, 
took pictures and left without once being 
met by anyone except an Italian speaking 
crew member. 

Not only are New York piers open to for- 
eign-flag ships but tankers of all of the 
nations have the right to enter strategic 
high-octane gasoline production centers sit- 
uated along our coast. 

With the decline of the Communist Party 
in American water-front unions it is only 
natural to assume that the Communists 
would have to resort to the use of foreign- 
flag ships for their operations. While Ger- 
hardt Eisler escaped from this country as 
a stowaway aboard the Batory, it is also very 
possible that the Communist fugitives pres- 
ently at large escaped aboard other vessels 
flying flags of other nations. 

Particularly useful by subversive elements 
would be ships flying the Panamanian flag. 

According to the survey made by the 
United States Naval Intelligence—verified 
with photographs and names—most of the 
s ips trading with Communist China and 
other Communist-controlled areas fly the 
Panamanian flag, a good many of them 
owned—ironically—by American interests. 
Many of the foreign-flag ships in this trade 
were purchased under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1946, when this country was glad to 
help our friends gain their maritime stand- 
ing and rebuild their economy to withstand 
the pressure of communism. 


MEANS OF ESCAPE 


While foreign-flag ships, notably those 
of Panamanian and Honduran registry, might 
well constitute a threat to our security 
through the transporting of subversives to 
this country, these vessels could also serve 
as a means of refuge for Communists, spies, 
saboteurs, and fugitive Americans who wish 
to escape this country. 

While an American must carry a seamen’s 
certificate and be screened before he can 
work on an American ship, no such provi- 
sions are made for crew members of Pana- 
manian flag ships. For a man to get a job 
aboard a Panamanian flag ship he needs no 
seamen’s papers, no passport, no previous 
experience—nothing except the rules of a 
Panamanian steamship company. All these 
potential enemies of our country could theo- 
retically leave on one of these vessels. The 
regulations under which ships of Panama- 
nian registry operate are extremely loose and 
are almost totally at the discretion of the 
vessels’ owners. 

According to a spokesman for the Seamen’s 
Syndicate of Panama, which supplies men 
in this country for Panamanian flag ships, 
possession of a book issued by the Pana- 
manian consulate would be authorization 
enough to secure a berth on a Panamanian 
ship. 

In the vital oil terminals along the coast 
foreign-flag tankers arrive daily. At Nor- 
folk, the hub of coal shipments for Euro- 
pean rearmament, ships of all nations are 
at the loading piers constantly. In the 
Gulf and on the west coast the situation is 
the same. 

The threat to the piers and the port cities 
of our country is a very apparent one and 
a very tempting one to our enemies. From 
these facilities this Nation will launch its 
armies and its supplies if it has to stop an 
aggressive enemy. Our enemies are well 


aware of that. Here, too, is the gateway for 
the spies and saboteurs whose targets are 
inside our country. 

Our ports are our outposts against the 
enemies of our country. They are outposts 
which are defenseless. 





Gannett Smear Attacks Resented by 
Sturdy Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the increasing attacks by the 
Gannett newspapers upon my character, 
reputation, and ability to represent the 
folks back home stir me to action. 

If Nazi lies are to dominate the col- 
umns of these smear sheets against a 
Congressman who has sought only to 
serve the American people during the 
past 13 years, then it is necessary that 
this welter of abuse be counteracted with 
all energy possible. 

These snipers are aware of the tre- 
mendous support your Congressman has 
always received from the veterans. They 
are going all out in a frantic campaign 
to discredit me with this powerful group. 
My mail proves they are failing. 

Last week, they leveled two headline 
blasts at me which surpassed every smear 
that was ever printed in their vicious 
propaganda columns. 

Scarcely had these articles appeared, 
when a deluge of mail hit my Washing- 
ton office written by indignant, out- 
raged citizens whom I had helped. 

I feel the time has come to make it 
known the way reaction to their dirty 
smears is running. Therefore I am tak- 
ing the liberty to disclose what several 
persons wrote defending an American 
Representative. 

I have a great number of similar ones 
already and expect to make more of 
them public in order to defend my good 
name. 

EnpicotTT, N. Y., March 17, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Hat: This evening, Tom Cawley, 
reporter for the Binghamton Press, on TV 
stated that STERLING COLE was going to give 
a speech about you not helping the service- 
man or veteran. 

The reason for my writing you about this 
matter is to let you know that if you want 
to use me as a reference of what you really 
have done, you are welcome to. Also, I 
must tell you I work for the “X” corporation 
and get around very much and I have been 
spreading a good word about you whenever 
ong opportunity arises and will continue to 

oO sO. 

My mother and I will be ever grateful to 
you for helping us when we needed it so 
much and in return we will continue to 
spread the good word about you. 

May God biess you for the fine work you 
have done for many and may He help you to 
continue to do more, 

Sincerely, 
Sam. 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 20, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Hat: In past elections, I’ve been 
against you, probably because I never knew 
you except through the Binghamton Press. 

However, their recent story about your op- 
ponent helping the veteran and saying you 
failed him was just too much to stomach. 

Whatever else your enemies cook up, they 
can’t truthfully say you ever let the veterans 
down. Of course, there are always some who 
are disgruntled and they will write to your 
opponent and try to get him to do some- 
thing. 

I'd say the whole bunch has stooped as 
low as they can to put on a rotten campaign. 
I think this incident has already kicked back 
on- them and is going to even more. 

You can be certain I will do all the talk- 
ing for youIcan. They must be pretty hard 
up finding a way to win if they can’t do 
better than that. 

Well, they’re winning more friends for you 
every day, Ed, here in the Triple Cities, so 
keep up the fight. Good luck! 

L. 8. 


Oweco, N. Y., March 20, 1952. 
Dear Ep: Just talked with a friend of the 
veteran who wrote to both you and Con- 
gressman Cole for help on his insurance. He 
claims he refused the “Sun” a statement 
because he didn’t want to be put in the 
middle of a political fight. 
Then your opponent gave the story to the 
Binghamton Press through Washington. 
This may be a way to win votes but its not 
my idea of cricket. I believe your opponent 
will find this out before he gets through 
with this campaign. 
We're working for you. 
Success to you. 
Sincerely, 
Bert B. 





Keep America Singing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I was initiated into the Barber Shop 
Quartets of America at Meriden, Conn., 
and it seemed good to find Americans 
in a gleeful mood singing the praises 
and thanking God that they are citizens 
of the United States of America. No 
one was running anyone down, and, re- 
member, he who digs a hole for someone 
else gets buried in it himself. Would it 
not be wonderful if all Americans could 
start every day by being grateful and 
happy and remain that way all day long? 
The theme song with which they open 
and close their meetings has the title of 
“Keep America Singing.”” The words are 
as follows: 


Keep America singing, all day long, 

Watch good will come a’winging, on a song; 
Smile the while you are singing 

Carry your part, 

Keep a melody ringing in your heart, 
Ringing and ringing in your heart. 


Why not open up each day by singing 
it? Music, said Bovee, is the fourth 


great essential of our nature. First food, 
then raiment, then shelter, then music. 
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United States Trade Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I 
inslude an address entitled “United 
States Trade Barriers,” delivered by Mr. 
O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade Policy, over Station WOL, 
Washington, ~. C., Sunday, March 9, 
1952: 


For some years it has been fashionable 
in liberal circles to speak about the high 
United States trade barriers and to say that 
this country must lead the way if we expect 
other countries to reduce their own barriers 
to the free flow of trade. Free trade became 
a fetish in these circles and the hope of a 
peaceful world was said to lie in an expand- 
ing volume of world trade. The way to pro- 
mote commerce among the nations was to 
make it easier to buy and sell across national 
boundaries. This celled for the reduction 
or elimination of artificial barriers. 

Somehow the United States has been held 
up in this country (especially by the State 
Department) as the horrible example of 
illiberal trade practices. Our tariff was 
hunted down as an evil thing, to be slashed 
and smashed relentlessly, in part as atone- 
ment for our past sins and in part as evi- 
dence of our sincerity before the other na- 
tions of the world. This onslaught was 
carried on wholesale, beginning in 1934, first 
in bilateral trade agreements with other 
countries and then in a successicn of con- 
ferences with groups of other countries un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade which was negotiated in 1947. 

The time has come after 18 years of this 
policy to reexamine our position in inter- 
national trade and in the field of tariffs and 
other trade restrictions. This is especially 
desirable because since early 1951 Congress 
has given evidence of impatience with the 
grand program that was to lead us into the 
promised land. The question sooner or later 
was sure to arise Just how to reconcile the 
current state of world affairs with the prom- 
ises of 1934, after 17 or 18 years of persistent 
and relentless pursuit of the grand program. 
The bare facts of the state of the world were 
there for anyone to see. The high priests 
and medicine men of the trade program were 
hard put to it to explain the discrepancy. 
They had no answer to the question why 
thistles had come to thrive in the vineyards 
and in the orchards where olive branches 
were so surely to blossom. The 17-year-old 
program of tariff cutting had somehow failed 
to produce the harvest that had been so 
eagerly promised for it in the seed catalogs. 
In 1951 Congress refused to be further im- 
pressed by the old piciures of lush fruit. 
The worn-out propaganda hac come to ring 
hollow. 

In recent months, as the result of increas- 
ing evidence that the country is emerging 
from the 17-year opiate, the same liberal 
circles have begun to express alarm over the 
few modest steps that have been taken to 
correct some of the errors of judgment com- 
mitted during that long period of tariff cut- 
ting. They greatly fear that we will again 
fall prey to selfish interests and offend other 
countries by restoring a tariff rate here and 
there. They suffer great anguish lest we 
throw away the world leadership that des- 
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tiny has thrust upon us. Although the De- 
partment of State has repeatedly pointed to 
the escape clause in our trade agreements 
as offering full assurance that any errors 
committed in the wholesale program of 
tariff slashing can be corrected, outcries are 
heard today over the increasing number of 
applications for tariff restorations that are 
being filed before the United States Tariff 
Commission. 

In view of the great dismay that has been 
expressed, as just described, over recent 
trends in tariff and trade legislation in this 
country, lest we revert to a high tariff status, 
it is appropriate to examine the basic facts. 

How high are our trade barriers today? 
Where do we stand among the nations of the 
world in this respect? Does our import 
trade suffer from the modest barriers that 
we do retain? 

What is a high-tariff country? And what 
is a low-tariff country? 

Let us probe a little. Perhaps we can ar- 
rive at some reasonably sound basis of 
judgment. 

In 1938 the average rate of duty among 
20 Latin-American countries was equal to 27 
percent of their total imports. The average 
German rate was 24 percent; that of France, 
18 percent. In 1949 the average rate in the 
United Kingdom was 36 percent, including 
their tobacco duty. 

Now let us look at the United States 
tariff. From 1901 to 1910 the average duty 
collectedi on all imports was 24}, percent. 
From 1931 to 1935 the average was 18!5 
percent. 

These were the rates before the trade- 
agreements program had produced any ap- 
preciable effect. It was enacted in 1934. 
From that time to the present our tariff 
has been cut severely, both by actual reduc- 
tions in trade agreements and as the re- 
sult of rising prices. From an average level 
of 1814 percent from 1931-35 there was a 
decline to an average level of 11 percent from 
1941-45. This put us distinctly below the 
rates in force in many other countries. 

However, since 1945 several additional cuts 
have been made, one, a deep one, in the Ge- 
neva general agreement on tariffs and trade 
in 1947, another in Annecy, France, in 1949, 
and a third in Torquay, England, in 1950-51. 
The result was that by 1951 our average rate 
of duty had declined to just slightly over 5 
percent. 

This was the lowest rate in our history. It 
was well below the rates in effect from 1789 
to 1815, when our tariff was for revenue pur- 
poses only. It is well below the rate of many 
European countries. Exceptions are the 
smaller trading nations of Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, and Holland. It is below the aver- 
age rate of Italy which has recently protest- 
ed against our trade restrictions. 

If we measure our average rate of duty by 
the dutiable items the rates are, of course, 
higher, since ovei half of our imports for 
the past 40 years have been free of duty. 
Measured in this way, che average rate from 
1931 to 1935 was 50.02 percent, an admittedly 
high average rate. By the 1941-45 period 
this had been reduced to 32.13 percent; and 
by 1951 it was down to approximately 12 
percent. However, the figures cited above 
with respect to other countries was on the 
basis of total imports and not merely on 
dutiable items. 

The upshot is that the United States today 
stands among the low-tariff countries of the 
world. Moreover, this country has made lit- 
tle use of multiple exchange rates, import li- 
censes, blocked currencies, and outright em- 
bargoes, which may be more deadly than 
tariff rates. We have relatively few import 
quotas. Trade restrictions among other 
countries, on the other hand, are undoubted- 
ly more diverse, more numerous, and more 
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restrictive than at any other time in history 
before World War II. ‘ 

There has been so much false propaganda 
about the trade barriers of the United States, 
in which officials of the State Department 
and the recently ended ECA participated, 
that it must come as a great surprise to 
learn that our imports in 1951 were the 
highest in our history. Total dollar volume 
reached nearly $11,000,000,000, whereas pre- 
viously in no single calendar year had im- 
ports passed the $9,000,000,000 level. The 
1951 volume was 514 times our imports in 
1938. 

It is a distinctly false characterization to 
describe us as a high-tariff country. It is 
true that our exports exceed our imports. 
This excess has been recorded year after year, 
with minor exceptions, in the last 75 years. 
It is certainly nothing new. It Will come as 
a further surprise to learn that the excess 
of our exports in 1951 was much lower pro- 
portionately than it was in 1938. 

These facts are in strange contrast to the 
scare stories that have recently appeared in 
the daily and periodical press, designed to 
stir up alarm over the trend in tariff legisla- 
tion and tariff sentiment of the past year. 
The fact is that various industries have be- 
come concerned over the climbing volume of 
imports and have been joined by elements of 
labor in seeking safeguards against eco- 
nomic catastrophe. Such fears are, of course, 
not only legitimate so far as the producers 
are concerned; they are also the direct con- 
cern of Congress by way of our Constitu- 
tion, which conferred upon that body the 
regulation of our trade with foreign nations. 

This increasing concern over the impact 
of imports upon the domestic economy rep- 
resents a laudable return of a degree of bal- 
ance into the excessive internationalism that 
had come to regard the American producers 
as merely selfish interests while it raised for- 
eign needs and deficiencies to a high level of 
priority and sanctity. It was time that we 
regained our senses. This does not mean 
running again to the other extreme; it does 
mean a reorientation. 

A generation ago we loved exports too 
much. We seemed to think that an excess 
of exports would make us rich. We learned 
that this concept had its weaknesses. In 
1934 we duly embarked upon a tariff-cutting 
program; in typical fashion, while reaction 
against the worship of exports lay heavy 
within us, we entered the fray with the zeal 
of crusaders. To cut a tariff became a good 
deed in itself. For 17 years we carved away, 
assured all the while by the high priests of 
free trade that a peaceful world lay at the 
end of the rainbow. We cut the tariff from 
a 50-percent level on dutiable items to 12 
percent. Apparently the theory was that if 
it was good to cut the tariff in half, or from 
50 percent to 25 percent, it was twice as good 
to cut in in half once more; and that is 
what we proceeded to do. In other words, if 
one spoonful of medicine is good for a 
patient, two will be twice as beneficial, and a 
third will be three times as good. 

So now let us retrace our steps part way 
back, to the point of good sense. 

Why should we not assure that the grow- 
ing competition from abroad conform to the 
standards of fairness that we exact from our 
own producers? Fair foreign competition 
must take into account the high labor stand- 
ards in this country, the need of a continuing 
high rate of employment and the great 
urgency of maintaining in the future the 
high nationnl income of the postwar years 

as the only means of meeting our extremely 
high and still growing national obligations. 
There is little question, moreover, that fair 
competition provides the surest basis for the 
highest volume of international trade. We 


can use our tariff and related safeguards to 
precisely this end, without again going to 
extremes. 
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Good Friday Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a Good Friday 
resolution adopted at the March 11 quar- 
terly meeting of the Connecticut branch, 
National Catholic Women’s Union. The 
resolution which follows was written by 
the Reverend Bernard Butcher, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Meriden, Conn.: 


Good Friday is the most solemn and im- 
portant day in the lives of men. But true 
as this is, how do we actually look upon this 
day? Does its importance play a dominant 
role in our lives, or are we as Catholics fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of those who are pas- 
sive to its meaning; those who are apathetic, 
those who take everything for granted? 

Does it mean simply that it is next to the 
last day on which we can do our Easter shop- 
ping, while all the time forgetting the salient 
fact that if there were no Good Friday then 
there would be no Easter Sunday? 

If so, then pause for just a few moments 
and consider the following: Good Friday is 
our day of spiritual independence. It is our 
ransom day. But how expensive indeed was 
the price that had to be paid for it. Yes, 
that ransom money was royal purple blood 
of a Divine Person, for on that day we com- 
memorate the most august sacrifice that 
was ever performed on the face of the earth, 
and this sacrifice was the obligation of Christ 
the God Man. 

The Saviour of the world, bruised, derided, 
cursed, defiled, nailed to the infamous gib- 
bet. suspended between heaven and earth, 
gave up His mortal life to repay the debt 
which mankind owed His Heavenly Father 
For greater love than this no man hath, that 
he give up his life for a friend. 

It is on this day the portals of heaven, 
which were closed, now swing open. For by 
the sin of one man, death was brought upon 
the whole world; so by the obedience of one 
man, Christ, salvation. Yes, the crucifix 
which we see in our churches, in our schools, 
and in our homes, is not merely the symbol 
of Catholicism. Rather it is a badge of re- 
demption; the monogram of Good Friday. 

Therefore, let us resolve: 

1. Make Good Friday a holy day by attend- 
ing the Mass of the Presanctified, and by at- 
tending services in the afternoon or evening. 

2. Refrain from doing your last minute 
shopping on Good Friday. 

3. By our actions in this matter give a 
good example to our neighbors and to en- 
courage others to follow our resolutions, 





How Would You Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission already granted to me, I 








wish to set forth in the Appendix of the 


Recorp the following questionnaire, 
which I intend to send to my constitu- 
ency: 

How Wovu.tp You VOTE? 


Dear FRIENDS: I invite you to be Congress- 
man for a day. Will you step into my shoes 
and indicate below by a check mark how 
you would vote on these current Federal 
issues? 

Since I represent you in Congress and 
must vote in your behalf, your views will be 
of great interest and assistance to me. This 
is the best way I know to make Federal Gov- 
ernment more responsive to the ideas of the 
individual American. 

I have deliberately presented these pro- 
posals simply, so that they would be un- 
biased and not an indication of my own 
feelings. 

I shall be very grateful for your coopera- 
tion on this project. Your individual opin- 
ion will be kept strictly confidential. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. Do you favor the United States joining 
a world government? Yes [) No) 

2. Has United States participation in the 
United Nations been worth while? Yes (J 
No 0 

3. Saould future economic aid to Europe 
be increased (], decreased 1, or discontin- 
ued? 

4. Do you tavor United States recognition 
of the Communist regime in China? Yes (J 
No 0 

5. Do you favor furnishing American arms 
to Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa? Yes [J 
No 

6. If Chinese Communist troops inter- 
vene on a large scale in French Indochina, 
would you send American troops to aid the 
French? Yes () No J 

7. Were MacArthur's policies right in Asia? 
Yes O NoO 

8. Do you favor additional American ex- 
penditures under “point 4” for the develop- 
ment of backward nations? Yes () No (J 

9. Do you believe that United States for- 
eign policy since 1945 has been shaped, in 
part, by subversive influences in the Federal 
Government? Yes) No 


MILITARY 


10. Do you favor universal military train- 
ing while we are still subject to the draft? 
YesO NoQ 


J 


11. Should we pull out of Korea? Yes 0 
No 2 

12. Should we use atomic weapons in 
Korea? Yes) No 

13. Which of the following measures 
shouid be given priority: 

(a) Building of our own sea and air de- 
fenses. (1 

(b) Arming of European nations. (J 

(c) Arming of Pacific nations. 0 

(ad) A combination of the three. 0 

14. Do you believe there is a strong present 
probability of an atom-bomb attack on 
American cities by the Reds? Yes {) No J 

15. Would you send more American troops 
to Europe? Yes () No 

16. Would you send more American troops 
to Asia? YesO) No 

17. Would you rearm Japan and Germany? 
YesO NoQ 

18. Aside from eliminating waste, do you 
favor cutting military expenditures? Yes ( 
No 0 

19. Do you favor continued military aid to 
Europe? Yes) No 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


20. Do you favor complete enactment of 
the Hoover plan of reorganization and econ- 
omy? Yes No 

21. Do you favor the Latham-Halpern- 
Preller plan to eliminate overlapping and 
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duplication of taxes by Federal Government, 
the States, and the cities? (i. e., gasoline, to- 
bacco, income) Yes No 

22. Do you favor continuation of Federal 
rent controls? Yes No 

23. Do you favor Federal price and wage 
controls? YesO No 

24. Do you feel the present administration 
has made a sincere effort to curb inflation? 
YesO NoO 

25. Do you approve the policies of Senator 
Joe McCarthy? YesO NoO 

26. Should there be more congressional in- 
vestigations? Yes No 

27. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real, live 
threat to American freedom? Yes No (J 

28. Do you believe we are becoming a so- 
cialized nation? YesO NoQ 

29. Do you favor Federal control of con- 
sumer credit? Yes No 

30. Do you favor further increases in taxes 
as a means to fight inflation? Yes No 

31. Do you favor development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway? Yes () No 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


32. Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? YesQ No 

a. If so, do you favor such aid to children 
attending nonpublic schools where the laws 
of the States of residence permit? Yes (J 
No 0 

33. Do you favor Federal old-age pensions 
of $100 per month for persons 65 years or 
over? Yes) NoQ 

34. Do you favor more federally subsidized 
public housing? Yes NoQO 

35. Would you favor increased social-secu- 
rity benefits supported by larger deductions 
from your pay envelope? Yes 1 No 

86. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health-insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Yes No 


AGRICULTURE 


87. Do you favor continuance of present 
rigid sliding-scale price supports to farmers? 
YesO NoQ 

LABOR 


38. Should the Taft-Hartley law be re- 
pealed? Yes No 

39. Do you favor an increase in the mini- 
mum wage laws? Yes (1) No 

40. Should the Federal Government com- 
pel labor unions to get rid of their Com- 
munist members? Yes) No (J 


VETERANS 


41. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? Yes Q No 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


42. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed or color? Yes] No 


GENERAL 


43. Would you favor a national lottery to 
help defray Government expenses? Yes () 
Noo 

44. Indicate by a check the man with 
whose policies you are most nearly in agree- 
ment: 

Truman. 

Taft. O 

Kefauver. 

Eisenhower. © 

MecArthur. ' 

Stassen. 0 

Warren. 0 

Russell. 0 

45. Please check the three most important 
issues confronting us today: 

Foreign policy. 0 

Socialistic trend in America. © 

Inflation and high cost of living. 

Crime control. 9 

Communism. 0 

High taxation. §) 


Corruption in Government (O. 

Militarism. 0 

The $260,000,000,000 national debt. © 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please re- 
turn to Congressman Henry J. LaTHaM, room 
1118, House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. Feel free to use reverse side for com- 


ments and remarks. Thanks for your co- 
operation. 


Yugoslavia To Obtain United States 
Literature, Movies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House I am sure is increasingly aware of 
the importance of the battle for men’s 
minds. The Mutual Security Agency 
operates a program which is a vital link 
in this great effort. This activity, the 
informational media guaranty program, 
at no cost to the taxpayer facilitates the 
flow of books, magazines, and moving 
pictures through regular commercial 
channels into critical areas of the world. 
It has seemed to me that this effort to 
strengthen the Nation’s total overseas 
information effort by the fullest utiliza- 
tion of private channels is a phase of the 
mutual-security program which Mem- 
bers of the House will particularly ap- 
plaud, and I wish to include the follow- 
ing Mutual Security Agency press release 
describing the extension of this program 
to Yugoslavia: 


Yucostavia To Ostarn Untrep States LiTer- 
ATURE, Movies Unper MSA INFORMATIONAL 
MepIA GUARANTEE ProcRAM 


WASHINGTON, March 19.—The people of 
Yugoslavia, whose dollar shortage has kept 
them from obtaining American publications, 
will soon be able to buy about $500,000 worth 
of United States bcoks, magazines, and 
newspapers under a program sponsored by 
the Mutual Security Agency. 

They also will be able to contract for 
$300,000 worth of American movies. Using 
their own currency for these purchases, they 
will be able to save dollar exchange which 
they need for their defense industries. 

By signing an agreement with the United 
States Government, Yugcslavia has just be- 
come the seventh country to participate in 
MSA’s growing informational media guar- 
anty program. 

This program, which was starved by 
MSA's predecessor, the Economic Cuoopera- 
tion Administration, under the Marshall 
plan, operates through a simple device: 
MSA converts into dollars the foreign cur- 
rencies earned by American publishers and 
film producers from the sale of publications 
and movies. 

The program does not cost the American 
taxpayer a penny, and, in fact, it has pro- 
duced a gross profit of more than $175,000 
for the United States Treasury in the past 3 
years. The profit is derived from fees 
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charged to publishers, which this year are 
expected to top $100,000. * * * 

Yugoslavia, which has come out from be- 
hind the iron curtain and has established 
firm relationships with the free world, thus 
joins a program which helps millions of peo- 
ple in free nations to obtain for themselves 
American technical and scientific publica- 
tions, as well as general literature giving a 
picture of the American people and the 
American scene. 

Under MSA guaranties, American firms 
operate through their own normal and regu- 
lar trade and distribution channels and cell 
their publications abroad just as they would 
without the guaranties, taking the normal 
business risks and making their own busi- 
ness decisions. 

Attesting to the success of the program, 
West Germans alone have bought 5,500,000 
copies of the Reader's Digest during the cur- 
rent year, entirely voluntarily. Instead of 
being targets for propaganda, they have in 
fact put out their own money to buy the 
magazines. 

Textbooks will play a large part in the 
program this year. The guaranty will make 
it possible for American publishers to sell 
$3,000,009 to $4,000,000 worth of textbooks 
for use in the Philippines school system dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. Before the re- 
cent signing of an informational media guar- 
anty agreement with this new republic, 
American publishers had been unable to 
sell the books there because of exchange 
difficulties—despite the fact that the Philip- 
pines still has an American-type school 
system. 

American publishers assert that, without 
the guaranties now being negotiated, the 
Philippines would have to obtain the school 
books from other countries, being unable to 
fill its own needs. 

The program insures that a social and 
technological bridge of literature is main- 
tained between the United States and other 
countries participating in our mutual- 
security program. It also helps American 
free enterprise—publishers and motion-pic- 
ture producers—to expand their foreign 
markets without the risk of being left with 
inconvertible foreign currencies as the pro- 
ceeds of their sales. 

MSA guarantees only currency converti- 
bility. The agency does not buy books or 
films, nor does it finance their export. Only 
if the publishing firm is unable to obtain 
dollars for its sales does MSA come into the 
picture, purchasing the foreign currency 
from the firm. 

Citizens, libraries, and other institutions 
in the participating countries buy the books, 
magazines, or newspapers at book stores or 
newsstands just as Americans do, pay!ng tn 
their own currencies. 

The foreign funds obtained by the Amert- 
can firms are purchased by MSA with do!lars 
at Official exchange rates. 

In turn, the foreign currency funds ob- 
tained by MSA in these guaranty transac- 
tions become the property of the United 
States Treasury. They are used to pay ex- 
penses of United States Government agen- 
cies, such as the State Department and the 
military services, in the countries involved. 

Because of the foreign exchange involved, 
MSA secures an agreement with the partici- 
pating country before signing any guaranty 
contract with American publishing and mo- 
tion-picture firms. MSA now has such agree- 
ments with the Netherlands, France, Norway, 
Western Germany, Austria, and the Philip- 
pines, as well as Yugoslavia. 

The publications sent abroad under the 
program—which run the gamut of Ameri- 
can literature, from highly technical books 
and periodicals to daily newspapers, and from 
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classical works to modern fiction are sub- 
ject to both MSA and participating country 
approval. 

Each country, working with the MSA mis- 
sion, may reject any contract or any given 
publication being considered, as unsuitable 
for that particular country or inconsistent 
with good relations with the United States. 

Fees charged by MSA on the face value of 
the guaranty contracts produce an income to 
the United States Treasury which covers 
many times the cost of operating the MSA 
informational media guaranty program. 





Terminate the War in Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I addressed the House and read a 
petition received from residents of my 
district urging Congress to take imme- 
diate steps to terminate the war in Ko- 
rea. This petition was signed by 57 per- 
sons living in Saguache County and 
other parts cf the San Luis Valley in 
Colorado. Today I received a similar 
petition which is signed by 553 residents 
from Mente Vista and Center, also lo- 
cated in the San Luis Valley. This peti- 
tion appeals to me very strongly, and I 
again call it to the attention of the 
House: 

PETITION 
To the Honorable J. Epcar CHENOWETH, 
Congressman, Third District of Colorado, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the following mothers, wives, sisters, 
sweethearts, and relatives of men now fight- 
ing tn Korea, or who will be called for duty 
in Korea, respectfully request that you urge 
Congress to immediately take the necessary 
steps to terminate the unnecessary, arbitrary, 
and unsuccessful so-called police action in 
Korea, which is causing needless death and 
injury to thousands of American boys, 

We are told that the will of the people is 
reflected through the acts of Congress, and if 
this be true, we are of the firm belief that 
thousands of like petitions bearing millions 
of signatures can be presented to other Con- 
gressmen in support of our contention that 
the present slaughter cf our young men in 
Korea must cease immediately. 

We make this request in the name of 
Almighty God, unequivocally and unre- 
servedly attested to by our signatures, with 
the further request that it be read in the 
Congress of the United States and recorded 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of that legis- 
lative body. 


Mr. Speaker, the language used in this 
petition is very plain, and I do not be- 
lieve that Congress can continue to ig- 
nore appeals of this kind. It should be 
obvious that the people of this section 
of Colorado, and I am sure the same 
sentiment exists elsewhere, want to see 
an end to this tragic conflict in Korea, 
and our boys brought home. Let us use 
our influence to stop this useless sacri- 
fice of American boys. We have been 
compiacent too long. 


List of Persecuted Bishops Shocks 
Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OCF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
a copy of an article from the Catholic 
Virginian, from its issue of March 14, 
1952. The Catholic Virginian is the 
official publication of the Richmond 
Diocese. 

This article reports the reaction of 
Members of Congress to the list of 142 
bishops and other heads of sees who have 
been murdered, imprisoned, expelled, or 
otherwise impeded by the Red regimes of 
the world. 

I should like to call attention to the 
statement, reprinted by the Catholic Vir- 
ginian, of my good friend and esteemed 
colleague from West Virginia, Judge 
Ramsay. 

In a few concise words, Judge Ramsay 
clearly and forthrightly drew the issue 
between Christianity and communism. 
His expression of faith is, essentially the 
essence of Christianity, which is based 
on faith. This faith, as Judge Ramsay 
so eloquently stated, provides the only 
and sole hope for the world’s salvation. 

These remarks of Judge Ramsay, when 
read from the pulpit last Sunday at St. 
James Church in Falls Church, Va., drew 
well deserved praise from the rector, the 
Reverend Father E. V. Mullarkey. 


List oF BISHOP MARTYRS, AS PUBLISHED IN 
CATHOLIC VIRGINIAN, SHOCKS CONGRESSMEN 


The list of bishop martyrs of the Reds, as 
published in the February 15 issue of the 
Catholic Virginian, is a shocking record of 
Communist brutality, several Congressmen 
agreed following insertion of the Virginian 
articie in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Compiled by the National Catholic News 
Service, the list named 142 bishops and other 
heads of sees who have been murdered, im- 
prisoned, expelled or otherwise impeded by 
the Reds. 

Reprinting cf the Catholic Virginian story 
in the Recorp was done at the request of 
Representative CuHarLes J. Kersten, of Wis- 
consin. 

Members of Congress who expressed their 
reaction upon seeing the list were: Senators 
Hvusert H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, Kart E. 
Munort, of South Dakota, and Hersert R. 
O'Conor, of Maryland. 

Also Representatives Brooks Hays, of Ar- 
Kansas, Jacos K. Javits, of New York, Ausus- 
TINE B. Ketiey, of Pennsylvania, Jonn W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, Mike Mans- 
FIELD, of Montana, and Rosert L. Ramsay, of 
West Virginia. 

The group includes Democrats and Re- 
publicans, members of the Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish religions. 

The National Catholic News Service reports 
th2 reactions of the Members of Congress ran 
something like this: 

“Few realized the extent of these persecu- 
tions. 

“The list provides serious thought for 
every Christian. 


“It leaves no doubt about communism’s 
purpose to destroy religion. 

“It is an appalling revelation. 

“It clearly shows Communist hypocrisy. 

“It shows we're back to the persecutions of 
Nero and Diocletian.” 


SHOCKING BUT NOT SURPRISING 


Said Representative Rospert L. Ramsay: 

“The list of clergymen who have been per- 
secuted by the dictators behind the iron 
curtain is shocking, but not surprising. 
Christianity is the enemy of oppression. The 
teachings of Jesus Christ are the basis for a 
free world, a peaceful world, a democratic 
world. 

“Totalitarianism is just the opposite. Dic- 
tators cannot permit free religious teachings. 
The only church which may survive, free 
from persecution, is one which departs from 
the principles of Christ and waters its Chris- 
tian beliefs with those of the dictator. 

“Christianity has survived persecution be- 
fore. I have faith that it shall continue to 
grow and spread, no matter what obstacles 
it may encounter. Victims of persecution 
in the 1940's and 1950's will be revered 
through the ages as martyrs, just as all 
Christians today honor and revere the early 
Christian martyrs of Rome.” 

Comments of members of Congress, after 
reading the NCWC list as it appeared in the 
Catholic Virginian, follow: 

SERVICE FOR HUMANITY 

Senator Husert H. HumpuHrey, of Minne- 
sota: 

“The wrath of the American public has 
often been stirred by reports of atrocities 
behind the iron curtain. The cases of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac and Cardinal Mindszenty 
have received world-wide attention. 

“Few of us, however, have realized the ex- 
tent of the portent of these persecutions. 

“The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence has therefore done humanity a real 
service in releasing its compilation of Cath- 
clic bishops and other heads of sees who 
have been victimized by Communists. We 
must go back to the days of the Roman Em- 
pire to find a parallel for such persecutions. 

“All Americans are justly angered at this 
criminal record. To remember it will not be 
enough. We must act on its lesson. 

“We have proven that men and women of 
differing faith can live in harmony together, 
each contributing to a better society. Our 
strength—spiritual, political and economic— 
is living proof of the wisdom of tolerance 
and economic brotherhood. 

“But we are still short of our goal of per- 
fection. I can only hope that our horror at 
persecutions beyond our borders will be 
translated into zeal in preventing them at 
home.” 

EVIL AGAINST GOOD 


Senator Kari E. MunoptT, of South Dakota: 

“The shocking record of religious persecu- 
tions by Communis* leaders throughout the 
Communist world could provide some serious 
food for thought for every Christian citizen 
throughout the world. The fact that Com- 
munists everywhere have declared war on 
God is as clear as the path to the country 
schoolhouse. 

“Christianity is the greatest organized 
force for good that the world has ever seen. 
Communism is history's greatest organized 
force for evil. 

“If the time ever comes when those or- 
ganized for good work for the defeat of com- 
munism with just 25 percent of the energy 
and courage that those organized for evil 
display in their war on God, freedom and 
Christianity throughout the world will be 
victorious in the contest and enduringly 
permanent in that glorious victory.” 


SHOULD LEAVE NO DOUBT 


Senator HerBert R. O’Conor, of Maryland: 
“The shocking record of Soviet brutality 
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to church leaders throughout the Commu. 
nist domain, as compiled by the NCWC News 
Service, should leave no doubt in anyone's 
mind as to communism’s purpose to destroy, 
if possible, all religion. 

“Christians everywhere will sympathize 
with those churchmen now bearing the 
brunt of Communist hatred and oppression, 
Such religious persecution affords added rea- 
son for non-Communist nations to hold sus- 
pect any Soviet promises or compacts.” 


NON-CATHOLICS ALSO AFFECTED 


Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas: 

“I have had occasion recently to learn of 
the persecutions by Communist governments 
and individuals, of our religious leaders back 
of the iron curtain. As you so well know, 
this affects non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
groups and many of our Baptist people are 
increasingly concerned over these persecu- 
tions. 

“During my visit to Germany and France 
last year, I learned from reliable sources of 
the determined efforts being made by the 
Communists to strangle the church organi- 
zations in Poland and elsewhere, and it 
grieved me to have specific cases presented 
to our committee. 

“This is a matter of common concern to 
all religious groups and I wish to commend 
you for the work you are doing to correct 
these situations. 

“The imprisonment of bishops and others 
in Communist-controlled countries is an 
outrageous and shocking action, and every 
encouragement must be given those efforts 
to end these persecutions.” 


BESPEAK TRUE RED ATTITUDE 


Congressman Jacos K, Javits, of New York: 

“The Soviets speak of religious freedom 
under communism, but the brutal and in- 
exorable persecution of Catholic churchmen 
in the countries behind the iron curtain 
rather than the words of the Russians be- 
speak the true attitude of the Reds. 

“It is the attitude which the Communists 
take against all institutions which seek to 
challenge the soulless tyranny preached by 
the deifiers of Stalin. 

“The Communists have shown their fear 
by resorting to suppression and persecution.” 





Taking Over Niagara 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MiLLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrcorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial which appeared 
in the Niagara Fails Gazette, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y¥., on Wednesday, March 19, 
1952, in answer to some of the absurd 
statements made by the President 
through the Secretary of the Interior. 
The editorial follows: 

TAKING Over NIAGARA 

Growing public opinion throughout the 
country against President Truman’s plan to 
socialize electric power development at Nia- 
gara Falls has aroused the Presidential ire to 
new heights and has brought ridiculous 
statements from the White House. 

The Truman stooge in the Niagara Federal 
power proposal—Secretary of the Interior 
Chapman—delivered the President’s latest 
blast before the National Rural Electric Co- 
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operative Association in Chicago. It shows 
the length to which the President is pre- 
pared to go to force this socialistic coup on 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. Truman employed the old name-calle 
ing technique, a popular resort for demagogs 
losing an argument. One of the most cyni- 
cal and dangerous developments in many 
years, was the way he described popular op- 
position to his plan. Why cynical? That 
is Just a scare word that doesn't fit the sen- 
tence. Why dangerous? Is it dangerous to 
fight for preservation of free enterprise? 

2 also used the double-talk approach, 
Private industry, he said, wants to take over 
Niagara Falls. He was talking about Niagara 
power, not the cataracts, of course, but he 
didn’t bother to dispel the inference that 
the fame and beauty of Niagara are endan- 
gered. But who wants to take over Niagara 
power? Isn't it the Federal Government? 
Private industry now produces, and has proe 
duced for years, all Niagara power. 

Mr. Truman charged that a campaign to 
preserve free enterprise at Niagara is being 
paid for by taxpayers through the compa- 
nies’ tax deductions. He should be the last 
person to bring that up. Who pays for the 
Interior Department’s campaign to establish 
a socialized bureaucracy over electric power 
that is certainly designed to spread at all 
industry when the time comes? It is not 
Mr. Truman’s or Mr. Chapman’s money that 
is being spent by the millions. 

The President feels very badly because the 
people ere being frightened by the cry of 
socialism raised against Federal development 
of Niagara power. But Americans will be 
rendered a very great service indeed if they 
can be frightened into resisting this and 
every other form of socialism. Because so- 
cialism would be really frightening in its 
consequences. 





Fair Prices for Grangers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NIW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the interest of having all points of view 
on the pending so-called fair-trade leg- 
islation receive full consideration, I wish 
to introduce in the Recorp a letter I 
have received from a Nation-wide or- 
ganization representative of farmers and 
residents of smaller communities, the 
National Grange: 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: After study- 
ing the fair-trade bills, we respectfully 
urge you to vote against them. They would 
impose costly and deadening economic poli- 
cies upon the people and do violence to our 
cherished liberties. 

It is shocking to us that anyone would 
introduce a bill in Congress to allow one 
merchant to sign a price-fixing contract with 
@& manufacturer and make it binding upon 
all his competitors in the State. Very few 
people are aware of this extremely un-Amer- 
ican pzovision. As it becomes generally 
known, public indignation will arise 
throughout America. We believe the Su- 
preme Court decision was right, not only in 
terms of law, but also in terms of our Amer- 
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ican tradition of freedom and fair compe- 
tition. 

In the grocery business the combined 
whclesale and retail margins have been re- 
duced from 35 to 40 percent 25 years ago to 
15 to 25 percent today. The grocery busi- 
ness has had very little retail price-fixing 
by manufacturers. The volume now han- 
dled by the grocery stores is the greatest 
in history, and their efficiency leads them 
into other fields of selling. In the drug 
business there has been considerable price- 
fixing, and the wholesale and retail margin 
has been widening instead of narrowing. 

Testimony before the House Judiciary 
Committee brought out that on insulin and 
many other drug items the wholesale and 
retail margin exceeded 50 percent. Should 
sick people be forced to pay such exorbitant 
prices if some druggist believes in lower 
prices and more volume? 

While the grocery business differs from 
some parts of the drug business, plain logic 
tells one what the margin trend is apt to be 
under fair-trade policies with a powerful 
retail organization and few manufacturers 
in the industry. The hearings brought out 
considerable evidence of intimidation, retal- 
jation, and boycott of manufacturers who 
did not play the fair-trade game according 
to the retailers’ demands. 

Our patent laws do nct grant power to 
control the price of a patented product after 
it leaves the owner’s hands. Brand names 
and trade-marks should have value by virtue 
of consumer preference and not by virtue of 
legalized price fixing. If fair-trade pricing 
becomes widespread, a few manufacturers 
would set retail prices all over the country, 
and there would be no competition at retail. 

To keep the mass production factories of 
America running with jobs for all, we need 
to keep down the cost of distribution. Those 
who are volume conscious instead of mar- 
gin conscious should have a right to reduce 
price to sell more. America’s productive ca- 
pacity must be utilized and encouraged if 
we are to avoid economic decline. Fair com- 
petition, not fixed prices, is the best spur 
to efficiency and full utilization. 

Small business should have protection 
against unfazir and iniquitous treatment by 
big business; but with that, each type of 
business should survive according to its effi- 
ciency in serving the American people. We 
now have provisions for dealing with unfair 
competition through enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, the Sherman 
Act, the Robinson-Patman Act and other 
means. The Congress can deal with loss 
leaders and wiid price cutting without elimi- 
nating our normal competitive pricing which 
has helped make America efficient and great. 
For that matter, the evil of price fixing is 
much worse than price cutting as we know 
from experience of small business in States 
which do not have fair-trade laws. 

Some have contended erroneously that 
agriculture has had its equivalent of the 
fair-trade laws. The fair-trade bills go way 
beyond anything agriculture has ever asked 
for. Parity is tied to the price of things 
farmers buy. If the prices of industrial prod- 
ucts would rise and fall with the price of 
farm products, farm prices would automati- 
cally stay at parity. Rigidity in industrial 
prices aggravates the farm problem. Farm 
price supports are in the hands of Congress 
and putlic agencies, not private hands. We 
are opposed to high fixed prices on farm 
products as well as on industrial products. 
Price and wage protection should be at a 
low level, below the normal free market 
price. 

Statutory price fixing, clearly violating the 
liberty of dissenters, is a means of restricting 
or destroying competition. America cannot 
afford to go that route which leads to low 
efficiency, high cost, and a declining economy. 

We believe that the fair-trade bill will cost 
each of our members $10 to $100 a vear to 
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protect inefficiency and monopoly. This 

fair-trade bill will be considered one of the 

major pieces of economic legislation in 1952, 

Respectfully yours, 
HERscHEL D. NEWSOM, 

Master. 





The American Watch Manufacturing 
Workers’ Skill Is a National Defense 
Asset We Cannot Afford to Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. DCNOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like te call attention to an article appear- 
ing in the March 19, 1952, issue of the 
Waltham (Mass.) News-Tribune stating 
that the Waltham Watch Co. will soon 
begin importing, for the first time in the 
company’s history, 17-jewel Swiss move- 
ments. 

As all of my colleagues here know, I 
have, during the past 4 years, repeated- 
ly warned that, unless our State Depart- 
ment and Teriff Commissicn authorities 
negotiated increases on Swiss watch 
movement importations, this Nation was 
threatened with the loss cf the precision 
skilled workmen of the American watch 
industry, whose vital contribution to 
delicate military defense instrument 
production has been proved in two world 
wars. 

On June 14, 1950, I submitted a state- 
ment before the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information, attached to which, I 
included an article entitled “Watch and 
Clock Making Revives in the United 
Kingdom,” extracted from the January 
16, 1950, issue cof the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. That story recited with schol- 
arly, factual detail, the history cf do- 
mestic watchmaking in the British Em- 
pire. It emphasized how the British 
authorities recognized their unwise neg- 
lect of an essential national defense 
asset and were, by Government subsidy, 
taking steps to effect its rehabilitation. 
I pleaded with our own Government offi- 
cials to profit by the sad war experience 
of Great Britain and, with practical wis- 
dom, initiate action to prevent the 
United States from losing, as England 
had, the reservoir of skilled precision 
workers of the American watchmaking 
industry which we might desperately 
need if Communist aggressicn developed 
into an actual modern atomic warfare 
chailenge. The basic essentiality cf the 

erican watch manufacturing work- 
ers in modern warfare timing instru- 
ment production was testified to by for- 
mer Chairman Hubert E. Howard of the 
Munitions Board. 

It is, therefore, with deep regret and 
grave misgiving that I read this news- 
paper report of the action by the 
Waltham Watch Co. management. I 
can understand their reasoning and at- 
tempt to discharge their responsibility 
to the stockholders of a private enter- 
prise. I understand their action was 
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taken with real reluctance on the con- 
viction that they could hope for no relief 
from our own Government authorities in 
obtaining watch movement import in- 
creases to provide them with equal com- 
petitive chance against foreign products 
in our domestic market. However, many 
of us, including Mr. Walter W. Cener- 
azzo, president of the Waltham Watch 
Workers Union, who have fought the 
good fight, earnestly wish the company 
officials had waited a little longer to give 
the Tariff Commission another chance to 
act on the problem. I am, myself, again 
urging, in the light of the Waltham 
Watch Co. announcement, the State De- 
partment and Tariff Commission to 
recognize this dangerous development of 
forced surrender to and subsidy of the 
Swiss watchmaking industry and ex- 
pediently act to prevent the complete 
loss to the United States, in time of 
desperate emergency, of the funda- 
mental military asset of precision instru- 
ment making skill possessed by the 
trained workers in our own American 
watch manufacturing indusiry. 

The newspaper article follows: 

Watcu Firm To Import MovEMENTs For Fiast 
Timr—Tarirr BLaMED—TRUSTEES’ REASONS 
OUTLINED—CENERAZZO DeEPLOoRrs DECISION 
The Waltham Watch Co. will start import- 

ing 17-jewel Swiss movements in April and 
will produce the watches under the Waltham 
trade name es a means of preserving the 
company, Judge Jacob J. Kaplan, acting for 
the Waltham Watch trustees, announced to- 
day. 

This action brought an immediate protest 
from Walter W. Cenerazzo, president cf the 
Waltham Watch Workers Union, who termed 
it “a tragic error to place the name Wal- 
tham on a Swiss movement.” 

The decision to import movements for the 
first time in the history of the company is a 
“real body blow to American jeweled-watch 
workers and particularly Waltham Watch 
werkers,” Mr. Cenerazzo declared. He 
pceinted out that 90 percént of all Waltham 
Watch employees has been in the manufac- 
ture of 17-jewel movements. 

Judge Kaplan stated that the importation 
was necessary because of the lack of better 
tariff controls on the importation of Swiss 
watches. It costs, Judge Kaplan said, the 
Waltham Watch Co. $12 to manufacture a 
single 17-jewel movement, while a Swiss 17- 
jewel movement can be imported at a cost of 
86 


“No businessman is going to spend double 
for something just because it is made in his 
home,” he said. 


NO TARIFF ACTION 


Almost a year ago, hearings were held in 
Washington but to date there has been no 
action in imposing a stricter tariff, Judge 
Kaplan explained. He doubted if any tariff 
relief was near and said there may never be 
any. 

While the company will import 17-jewel 
movements, he said it will concentrate on 
the production of its 19- and 21-jewel move~- 
ments. Eventually, he said, the company 
hopes to get across to watch buyers the value 
of purchasing a better watch, namely, the 
19- and 21-jewel movements. 

But meanwhile, the company, he said, 
must present a full line to its retail outlets, 
This means inclusion of the 17-jewel move- 
ments. Kaplan said the 17-jJewel movement, 
at present, represents the volume of the 
company's output. 

He said consummation of the plan, ap- 
proved recently by the courts and sustained 
on a minority appeal to the United States 


Supreme Court, should be in effect about the 
middie of April. At that time the watch 
company will be a going concern, run by pri- 
vate management and free of any trustee- 
ship. 

He described the company's present in- 
ventory—movements on hand—as “manage- 
able” and said he and the trustees had great 
confidence in the company’s ability to make 
good. 

Judge Kaplan described the decision as 
“nothing for anyone to get worried about,” 
stating that the importing was in the in- 
terests of Waltham’s watch industry. “If 
there is no company, there are no jo%s,” he 
said. 

BETTER TO WAIT 


Mr. Cenerazzo, who is also business man- 
ager of the Waltham Watch Workers Union, 
declared: 

“In behalf of the Waltham Watch Workers 
Union, I deplore the actior of the Waltham 
Watch trustees in deciding to import 17- 
jewel watch movements. If such a decision 
were inevitable, we believe it would have 
been better to have waited until the Tarif 
Commission had acted upon the evidence 
before it at the public hearing last May and 
which, under the law, they must report on 
before next May. 

“We believe the real body blow to Amer- 
ican jeweled watch workers and particularly 
Waltham Watch workers, is the decision of 
Waltham management to import these Swiss 
17-jeweled watch movements under the pro- 
tection and heritage of that great name, 
Waltham. It closes the door against the fu- 
ture in that if the tariff increase is even- 
tually brought about, the Waltham name 
will have been diluted with Swiss importa- 
tions. 

“To date, Elgin has imported no watches 
under the name Elgin and its only imports 
have been through a subsidiary under the 
name Wadsworth. Hamilton has no imports 
as yet and its future plans are to import 
under the name Illinois, if it becomes neces- 
sary to import. 

“We cannot reconcile to ourselves this 
decision to dilute the great tradition of this 
102-year-old company, Waltham, by placing 
its name cn Swiss imports. 

“We recognize the reasoning of the Wal- 
tham Watch trustees and the Waltham 
Watch management in arriving at this 
decision. Their reasoning could not have 
teen possible if President Truman, the 
Democratic administration, and the Tariff 
Commission had produced equality at the 
border between Swiss watch movements and 
American-made watch movements. 

“We are powerless as a union and as indi- 
vidual employees to stop the course of Wal- 
tham Watch management. It is a privately 
owned company, under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal court. It is purely a decision for 
management. We regret and deplore this de- 
cision and all we can do is urge Senator 
Lopce, Senator SALTONSTALL, Congressman 
DononveE, and the Massachusetts delegation 
in Congress to act to put our case before the 
Tariff Commission for immediate action for 
a tariff increase so that it will not be profit- 
able for the Waltham Watch management to 
be Swiss watch importers. 

“Regardless of what Waltham manage- 
ment may say, the records will show that in 
the past 20 years, 90 percent of all em- 
ployment at Waltham Watch in the manu- 
facturing of jeweled watch movements has 
been in watch movements of 17 jewels or 
less. The only employment Waltham Watch 
employees will receive on the 17-jeweled 
movements, which will come in completely 
assembled, will be to put a dial and hands 
on them and insert them in a watch case. 
All of the production of parts in Waltham’s 
eight manufacturing departments will be 
lost to Waltham Watch employees, as will be 
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the actual assembling of the movements into 
a completed movement, 

“It may have been a necessary economic 
decision for the trustees to have made. We 
question their wisdom in making it at this 
time before the Tariff Commission has acted, 
Again we say we regret what in our opinion 
is a tragic error to place the name Waltham 
on a Swiss movement.” 





The Church and Low Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I offer herewith for in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the ConGcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD a sermon delivered at the 
Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, on Jan- 
uary 20, 1952, by the revered pastor of 
that church, Dr. C. Oscar Johnson. In 
view of the revelations of corruption in 
high places with which we are daily con- 
fronted in the newspaper headlines, I 
think that this sermon commends itself 
to all for careful consideration: 


We are happy to join the radio audience 
of the Third Baptist Church in St. Louis now 
meeting in the Missouri theater and over 
station WIL whose engineers, directors, and 
mechanics we appreciate because for a long 
time now they have helped us extend our 
service into many, many homes and com- 
munities. We welcome all of you into our 
fellowship and pray that you may on oc- 
casion Fave an opportunity to visit with us 
either at the morning or the evening worship 
hour. 

Many who are members of other churches 
have told me that when unable to attend 
their own church they have been benefited 
by the service over WIL from the Third Bap- 
tist Church. 

This morning I am speaking upon a topic 
which I notice is also being used in some 
form by a number of my brethren. Last 
August 6th, the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
carried an editorial which attracted Nation- 
wide attention and I believe it has been 
written into the records of Congress. As the 
result of that editorial much discussion has 
been going on regarding the moral state 
of our Government and of our country. 
Following up that editorial the Globe Demo- 
crat has been publishing a series of articies 
by religious, political, and educational lead- 
ers as well as business leaders about what 
could be done about that which was revealed 
in the editorial article that appeared under 
date of August 6, 195i. There have been 
many answers some of which were highly in- 
tellectual, some definitely political. Some, 
it seemed to me, evaded the real heart of 
the matter while some met the problem 
squarely and tried earnestly to explain what 
could be done. Naturally you would expect 
me, in writing about a similar matter to 
piace direct emphasis upon the necessity of 
taking God into consideration in order to 
successfully fgce such a problem. 

Some of the articles implied that if we 
were intellectually bright we would use our 
ingenuity to bring ourselves into the right 
position by pulling on our own bootstraps. 
That has been tried all through the ages; 
we know it cannot be done, and we who are 
Christian know it is absolutely impossible 
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apart from God to restore a moral status that 
would be wholesome to our Government. 

May I read you two texts: One frcm Amos 
fifth chapter, twenty-fourth verse: “But let 
Judgment run down as waters and rightous- 
ness as a mighty stream.” The Acts, twenty- 
fourth chapter, twenty-fifth verse: “And as 
he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix trembled.” 
These two vital texts deal with one and the 
same problem. It always has been the same 
from the beginning of time. When the 
nation of Israel departed from the high 
moral standard set by God as revealed to 
them through Moses, they fell into difficul- 
ties and oftentimes into bondage. The por- 
tion of Scripture in the Book of Amos from 
which I read to you one of this morning’s 
texts sounds very strongly the fact that God 
was tired of listening to their songs and did 
not want any more of their burnt offerings as 
sacrifices because the people could not cover 
up nor hide their actions, for God looks upon 
the heart always and knew they needed to 
do much more than offer up superficial 
praises and sacrifices. 

The whole thing that has happened in the 
realm of morality in the Government is not 
the definition or interpretation that we usu- 
ally give the word “moral” which confines 
itself in our thinking largely to one area. 
The word is much bigger than that however, 
and morality in economic, civic, and govern- 
ment operations is as essential as it is in the 
personal living and conduct of the individual. 

This past week a friend of mine sent me an 
advertisement from the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way which appeared in one of their papers 
last week. I am taking a moment to read it 
to you: It is headed, “Unless the Lord Build 
the House.” Twice in one lifetime we have 
tried to build peace, both times we have fail- 
ed. And both times God was kept from the 
peace table—the first time because the world 
was “‘too busy”; the second time because God 
was barred by communism. This, despite 
the Bible warning that “Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 
A return to religion ‘and to the individual 
freedoms of our founding fathers will make 
America strong spiritually and morally. Let’s 
reafirm our faith in God and our faith in the 
power cf prayer. Then our labors will not be 
in vain. Let’s all help by truly practicing day 
by day the principles of religion. This is not 
a ministerial editorial. It is from the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co., and that, I say, indi- 
cates something of the widespread interest 
in this whole problem. 

This yellow sheet I am holding in my hand 
is entitled “The Economics of Moral Decay.’ 

The connection between a nation’s morale 
and its prosperity is simple and certain. 

There is a great deal of talk about the 
American system and the prosperity it had 
created, but there is very little talk about 
what made that system work. 

Actually, it was the moral foundations of 
the American system that caused us to be- 
come the world’s most prosperous nation. 

It was considered sinful to steal; so the 
people accepted their responsibility of creat- 
ing their own wealth: They did not ask the 
Government to take part of what other peo- 
ple had created and give it to them. 

“It was considered sinful to be slothful; 
so the .imerican people accepted the moral 
obligation to be good workers; to do the best 
work of which they were capable. 

“It was considered sinful to cheat; so when 
people made contracts and promises they ex- 
pected to live up to them and demanded that 
the other parties do the same. 

“It was considered sinful to be wasteful; 
therefore people accepted the obligation to 
be thrifty and use their extra earnings to 
build up their community and their Nation. 

“This economic code of morality came right 
from the Ten Commandments, and the code 
was lived up to because the people desired to 
avoid sin. 
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“Wherever you look, you will find a great 
deal of discouraging evidence that sin is be- 
coming a joke in America. 

“Corruption is accepted as a normal con- 
dition 


“Honorable men are considered behind the 
times. 


“Editorials like this one are considered 
crackpot. 

“Something for nothing has become a re- 
spectabie ambition.” 

And so, we go on with this editorial en- 
titled “The Economics of Moral Decay.” I 
will not read all the article but do want to 
state that neither did this article come from 
any church denominational headquarters. I 
have been told by some, as some of the ar- 
ticles indicate, that we have overstated the 
case and that the situation is not nearly so 
bad as the papers imply but some of us who 
have followed the matter very closely beg to 
differ definitely with the conclusion of any 
article or writer thereof who states that the 
Globe-Democrat was wrong and that condi- 
tions are not so bad as that. We believe that 
not only in Washington government but in 
lesser capitals of the Nation and in local com- 
munities; in fact in homes and in individuals 
there is everywhere evidence of moral decay. 

When I announced my topic as the 
Church and Low Morals, I knew immedi- 
ately that I would he talking about the 
thing the church has been set here to cor- 
rect. The church was born at a time when 
all morals were very low. People were op- 
pressing other people, slaves were common, 
prostitution and all that goes with it and 
all the evils of drink, lying, cheating, gam- 
bling, and murder were rampant when the 
Christian church was born. Surely the 
church has an interest not only in the sal- 
vation of mankind from sin but also in the 
business of building a society morally sound 
so that our children may continue to enjoy 
the blessings that have been ours during the 
decades of this great and glorious country. 

There certainly is moral weakness in the 
Government. It has been embarrassing to 
us, I know, it is embarrassing to us at this 
moment, and it must be embarrassing to 
some whose job it is to try to rectify the 
moral depths into which we have been 
plunged through some of our top officials. 
It has been no secret, for the television, the 
radio, and the newspapers and magazines 
have revealed some of the most startling and 
astounding facts that have ever confronted 
this Nation. 

I read to you the accusations that Amos 
brought against Israel in his day. He said 
that God could not be hoodwinked; the peo- 
ple could not go on in their evil ways and not 
pay the penalty. God is saying to America 
today that we are dying at the heart, being 
devoured from within, and that we cannot 
stand up against the nations of the world 
when we cannot even stand up under the 
evils within our own circles, in our own na- 
tional life. 

The underworld tactics have been ap- 
palling. We read of bribery and theft and of 
men we had thought could never be bought 
off with their names smeared across the 
daily news. Some have been seen on tele- 
vision wnile some have refused to be seen on 
television, except for their hands, but the .- 
KEFAUVER committee and those connected 
therewith traveled clear across this country 
revealing that all the moral decay was not 
centered in our Nation’s Capital but that 
there are underworld connections with those 
in other high places also. We are fighting 
against spiritual wickedness in high places; 
not against flesh and blood. The misuse of 
power and position and title is a thing that 
has dumbfounded us and I hate for this 
young generation to know that some who 
have sought and won power, position, and 
title have used that power, position, and 
title not for the good but for the nefarious 
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things, horrible things, the wicked and im- 
moral things they have done and have de- 
based not only themselves but their own 
country as well. 

The liquor consumption in our Nation's 
Capital is the largest of any city of com- 
parable size; that is not to our credit. I 
read with a great deal of chagrin that a man 
whom I admire very much—the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain—must have available 
in the hold of the steamship Queen Mary 
the brand of liquor to which he is accus- 
tomed, before sailing today on his return 
trip home from a recent visit to the United 
States and Canada. They did not mention 
the brands of his favorite liquors since they 
felt that would be unfair to other liquor 
industries; that is not to our credit. It is not 
to our credit that representatives of our Gov- 
ernment have become so yielding to an ap- 
petite that they must feed their bodies and 
brain with some sort of stimulant so that 
they have become the great drinking center 
of the Nation and that in itself is an indi- 
cation that at the heart things are not right. 

It is a sad state of affairs when a man like 
Costello can ignore and berate the United 
States Senate, when the courts cannot con- 
vict him and he goes his way scot free, as do 
scores of others, not only throughout the 
Nation but in our own city of St. Louis. I 
have in mind the fight between the legal pro- 
fession and the chamber of commerce. I do 
not know the entire background but I will 
say that the legal profession would do well 
to look closely into the matter and not be too 
quick to talk about the president of the 
chamber of commerce, George Smith, until 
they are sure of what is really going on. I 
am not making a wholesale charge against 
the legal profession but the entire profession 
is being indicted before the moral justice bar 
of human opinion by the fact that some are 
carrying on practices to defeat the cause of 
justice right in this city. Recently we have 
been reading about a man whom I have 
taken time to write again and again com- 
mending him for his attempts to suppress 
gambling and promote good law enforcement 
in our city, Capt. Joseph Wrenn. He was 
summoned before the assistant circuit at- 
torney and also before the grand jury. Then 
the only thing we heard was that the clerks 
had been fired, and later that the men or 
women, as the case was, were back in cir- 
culation soon afterward. We have a gam- 
bling squad in this city—a moral squad, and 
this man has been heading it up for a long 
time now and I think he has done a re- 
markable job. I do not believe that any 
shyster lawyers of whom there are some, 
should be allowed to devise means by which 
the criminal may be freed. The thing that 
society wants is the prosecution to the limit 
of those who break the laws; not to cover 
them up and protect the law breakers be- 
cause that affords a temptation to every 
policeman on the beat and reflects in the 
lives of the citizens and constantly confronts 
us. I believe that when we get down to 
the real facts we will find that George Smith 
of the chamber of commerce and his group 
are justified in the accusations brought out 
at their meeting last week. I certainly think 
they are talking along the right lines that 
need to 2e looked into and I believe there are 
many sensible, sane, clean, honest lawyers; 
Christian men, who will want to rid their 
profession of those others who are doing 
such things. 

The compromising thing about the church 
in this situation is that many of those whose 
names you have seen spread across the news- 
papers as being accused, and I am very sad to 
say this, can be identified with some church, 
He can identify himself with some church. 
God save the mark. 

When I speak about the church and low 
morals I get back to the place of the men 
practicing such things who are members of 
certain churches. I read in Corinthians 
where Paul said to those at Corinth that they 
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had allowed the world to get inside the 
church and they could not go on like that. 
To men and women who talk about what the 
church can do, I hasten to say that we have 
to begin where we ought to begin; namely, 
at the individual conduct of every individual 
of every last church that claims to carry 
a banner for decency and morality for the 
glory of God and the good of mankind; men 
whose conscience has not gone to sleep nor 
whose moral sense has given way to in- 
dulgences that will bring them great mate- 
rial returns regardless of how they get them, 
Not men who break all moral bounds, even 
though they may hold membership in the 
church and carry on with their nefarious 
business. 

Then there is the member of a president's 
cabinet who is a man in a high place. When 
such a man fails in that high office of trust 
he brings disgrace not only unto himself 
but upon his nation as well. 

What is the mission of the church? Pri- 
marily for individuals; first, to reach them 
with the power of God to cleanse them from 
sin and bring them into a saving relation- 
ship with God in Christ. They form a body 
of people, presumably redeemed people re- 
born in the spirit—made-over people— 
called out from the crowd, people living in 
an immoral world with the distinct pur- 
pose and intention of leading moral lives 
in every realm of life. Failure today in 
many areas is because those men who be- 
long to some church—have church member- 
ship—and yet practice low moral standards 
have never completely understood what it 
means to accept Christ and His way of life. 
How different it would be in all the walks 
of life, even in our national story, if all 
who claim to be Christians actually lived the 
Christlike life and took the Christian stand 
upon every issue. The causes of weakness 
today in both the Government and the 
church; yes, in the homes and in the family 
can be found in the breaking down of the 
moral sense. 

We must, I think, renew our own strength. 
What can the church ¢o? We must not 
stop until we can dig down to the core of 
the diseased heart of our political and eco- 
nomic body and our social body and not stop 
this side of the highest because we cannot 
have a pure stream when the source is pol- 
soned. We must renew our strength as in- 
dividuals, as members of the church, and 
take our stand on the side of righteousness 
aud purge ourselves as individuals; then as 
a@ group until it can be said of us that we 
are a member of Third Baptist Church and 
therefore we are all right. I ask you sin- 
cerely, why can it not be said when it is 
known that a man is a member of this or 
any other church of Jesus Christ that that 
very fact will be a recommendation beyond 
anything he possibly could acquire from any 
other source? But it is not true and you 
know it. 

I am talking about a condition that is 
rampant in our country, in our homes, in 
cur land, and in our churches, and if not 


stopped we may expect the same doom that 


came to Israel when they forgot God. We 
are now fighting a disease that is gnawing at 
our heart and only by living with a sense 
of righteousness, judgment, and morality, 
and turning to God to seek the strength 
trat can come only from Him can we find 
the strength to live on. We can help by liv- 
ing more righteous lives ourselves, winning 
more people to the Christian way of life, 
make our church membership synonymous 
with righteous living and let it not be said 
that any of us have broken down the laws 
and allowed the waters to be poisoned. 

Mark Hopkins has said that religion with- 
out morality is a superstition and a curse. 
Morality without religion is impossible and 
the only salvation for man is the union of 
the two. Martin Luther said that men are 
not made religious by performing certain 
actions which are externally good, but first 


they must have righteous principles, then 
they will not fail to perform virtuous actions. 
Sumner says that the true grandeur of hu- 
manity is in moral elevation, sustained, en- 
lightened, and decorated by the intellect of 
man. 

I want to close my message today with that 
beautiful poem set to music, “I Would Be 
True”; so will you listen as it is sung for 
you now by our soprano? “I would be true, 
for there are those who trust me; I would 
be pure, for there are those who care; I 
would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave for there is much to dare.” 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am enclosing 
an article entitled “Treasure From the 
Slag Pile,” contained in the March issue 
of Steelways, published by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

This is the amazing story of the re- 
covery of manganese from the slag of 
blast furnaces. It was accomplished by 
the joint efforts of the steel industry 
and the United States Bureau of Mines. 
This means that we are less dependent 
upon foreign sources for manganese 
than heretofore, but it remains, today, 
our only national source of this precious 
mineral. 

The article follows: 

TrReasuRE FROM THE Siac PILe 
(By A. W. Martinez) 


During the early part of 1949 two inci- 
dents occurred, separated by thousands of 
miles and apparently unrelated. In the 
spring of that year certain cargo ships which 
normally cleared the big gray port of Stalin- 
grad, Russia, were curiously detained. 

At about the same time this was going on 

a Dr. Russell C. Buehl stepped out into the 
back yard of 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on a chilly April day and, scratching his 
head refiectively, tried to figure out how he 
could put together a miniature blast fur- 
nace. 
Behind these seemingly unrelated inci- 
dents was another crucial battle in the cold 
war between Russia and the West. The battle 
centered around a tremendous trifle called 
manganese. The Russian strategy was sim- 
ple. Manganese, one of the most important 
of the alloying elements in steelmaking, helps 
make steel workable. It also improves the 
physical strength, ductility, hardness, and 
resistance to abrasion of steel products. The 
Soviet was then supplying a third of our 
imports. 

By quietly cutting off this supply of man- 
ganese the Russians were threatening to 
cripple the entire output of steel in the 
United States with all the disastrous results 
that would follow. 

Most cold-war battles are fought on the 
diplomatic level. In this one, private in- 
dustry got into the fight and that explains 
the presence of Dr. Buehl, supervising engi- 
neer of the Bureau o* Mines, Metallurgy Sec- 
tion, in the backyard of 4800 Forbes Street, 
which is the Pittsburgh headquarters of the 
Bureeu. He was there with the technical 
and financial backing of the steel industry 
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and the Government to find a new source of 
manganese. He was asked to look for it on 
the waste slag heaps of the country’s steel 
mills. 

This was nearly 3 years ago. Since that 
time Dr. Buehl and his assistants, under the 
supervision of H. P. Greenwald, regional di- 
rector, have proved that the apparently 
worthless slag dumped out of the Nation’s 
open-hearth furnaces can produce synthetic 
manganese ore of a considerably higher grade 
than most natural ore. And in converting 
this slag they may recover a sufficient 
amount of iron along with the manganese 
to pay most of the cost of the processing. 

The tiny pilot blast furnace they built—a 
toy by big furnace standards—should help to 
make American steel production less de- 
pendent on foreign sources of manganese 
supply. 

Back in 1949 when shipments of manga- 
nese ore from Russia were curtailed we had 
to rely on shipments from such countries as 
India, South Africa, the African Gold Coast, 
and Brazil. While these sources were being 
swiftly developed the steel industry lived off 
a dwindling stockpile, less than enough to 
last a year. And what would happen if there 
was a hot war and the tenuous supply lines 
stretching half way around the world were 
suddenly cut off? 

The general research committes of Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Insttiute had long kept 
an anxious eye on manganese. One promis- 
ing source, the committee knew, was the slag 
from the Nation’s open-hearth furnaces. 
This discarded waste product of steelmaking 
contains from 7 to 12 percent manganese. 
The committee took an industry-wide sur- 
vey and came to an electrifying conclusion: 
the furnace slag dumped each year contained 
enough manganese to supply a substantial 
part of the country’s annual requirements 
of the ore. 

Could this potential reservoir be tapped 
on an economically practical basis? The re- 
search committee with the backing of the 
steel industry decided to find out, and young 
Dr. Buehl was given the job of carrying out 
the practical part of this Cold war counter- 
measure. 

In only 7 months Dr. Bueh! and his co- 
workers put a blast furnace together and 
got it in operation. A rotating staff of high- 
ly skilled supervising foremen was supplied 
by the steel industry to give the tiny mill 
a small technical operating force. But the 
bulk of its labor force including ex-truck 
drivers and general handymen had never 
seen the inside of a steel mill before. 

In the experimental unit, the usual blast 
temperatures and flow of air failed to heat 
the hearth fast enough, making it difficult 
to flush or tap the furnace. The ratio of 
coke was changed and the amount of air 
blast was increased, and this improved mat- 
ters, but the metal still froze at the tap- 
ping level. Blast temperature was raised to 
2000 degrees, more oxygen was added and 
the fuel ratio changed again but the fatal 
defects continued. 

Finally, the whole lower portion of the 
furnace was enlarged and rebuilt, and this 
time the furnace worked. 

The first successful taps of the experi- 
mental blast furnace were exciting events. 
The metal (or spiegel) produced from worth- 
less slag contained from 21 to 24 percent 
manganese, 3 to 4 percent carbon, 0.8 to 4 
percent silicon, and 5 to 4 percent phospho- 
rus. The rest was iron. 

During these hectic days, work in the 
miniature plant was apt to be on a 24-hour 
basis. If someone got sick or a piece of 
machinery broke down it was not unusual 
for the chief engineer or one of his staff to 
be called out of bed «t 2 a. m. to come down 
and take over. 

In fact, most of the staff including the 
steel industry experts doubled as steelwork- 
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ers, often as ordinary handymen. Mill su- 
pervisors had to carry out manual jobs them- 
selves so that their green labor force could 
see how something worked. 

But the biggest problem in producing 
manganese from slag still lay ahead. The 
blast furnace was turning out a high-grade 
metal. The next question was how to sort 
this mixture out so the manganese could 
be obtained virtually free of the phosphorus. 
It was a tough problem, but it has finally 
been solved by incomplete blowing in a 
Bessemer-like converter which produces a 
high manganese slag containing 55 to 63 
percent manganese, the phosphorus remain- 
ing with the iron. 

The ordinary Bessemer converters used to 
convert pigiron into steel would not work 
on a small scale for the operation, because 
the researchers were trying to control the 
slag composition rather than the metal as 
in normal converter operation. Slags high 
in manganese oxide remain viscous even at 
temperatures as high as 3,000 degrees and 
crust over in a small open-top converter, be- 
cause of loss of heat. 

Once again the experimental mill equip- 
ment had to be designed—this time a special 
closed converter through which an air blast 
could be forced that would oxidize the man- 

anese out of the molten metal; thet is, 
cause the manganese to form a slag on top 
and yet not carry phosphorus along with it. 
This required a special technique in tilting 
and loading the converter and the period 
of blowing had to be precisely regulated or 
the result would be a failure. 

When the plant closed down to expand 
its operations at the end of 1951, its blast 
furnace was producing about 314 tons of 20 
percent manganese metal a day from 9 tons 
of open hearth slag. In the converter op- 
eration 500 pounds of metal was blown in a 
30-minute cycle producing about 140 pounds 
of synthetic ore. Considered on the basis of 
continuous 24-hour operation this would 
amount to 7,000 pounds of 55 to 63 percent 
manganese ore daily. 

In a big steel operation, the iron left after 
the manganese is skimmed off in the con- 
verter would be processed into finished stcel 
and sell at four times the value of the man- 
ganese when a means is found for reducing 
the phosphorus content. This is the key 
to the economics of the operation and per- 
haps the key to building a steel industry 
self-sufficient in manganese—salvaged pig 
iron that will pay most of the cost of pro- 
ducing the manganese and bring the price in 
line with imported manganese ore. 

The next step in the experiment—a con- 
verter with four times the capacity of the 
old one—is being completed and will bring 
the pilot plant operation closer to full scale 
production. At the pilot plant level, man- 
ganese from slag costs more than imported 
ore but the final figure is uncertain. It de- 
pends on the selling price of the recovered 
iron, and on the price of manganese, which 
continues to rise. 

Today, manganese is under allocation, 
The Government is paying almost double the 
price of foreign ores for domestic manganese 
in an effort to spur domestic production. 
New sources of supply have helped the Na- 
tion recover from the blow dealt by Russia 
in 1949 but there is still not enough man- 
ganese for present needs. Next year steel 
production will go up perhaps 12 percent 
and that will mean even less manganese to 
go around. 

Meanwhile in Pittsburch the eng'neers and 
technicians are not waiting to see what will 
happen. They are continuing their work at 
full speed. 

If the cold war should become a hot one, 
if the manganese supply becomes more crit- 
ical, they will be ready to turn over a new 
and lifesaving process—ready for production 
several good strides ahead of the emergency. 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
present a very able editorial by the pub- 
lisher of the Clarksburg Expnonent-Tele- 
gram on the subject of dormant bank 
accounts, which is of such great interest 
that I think it should be made widely 
available: 


On DORMANT BANK ACCOUNTS 


The Clarksburg Publishing Co., which pub- 
lishes the local morning, evening, and Sun- 
day newspapers, with its interest in the 
banking business, is in a position to be of 
great benefit to not only the banking insti- 
tutions of the country but to the general 
public as well. 

A few months ago we took an active part 
in the amendment of the FDIC legislation 
which resulted in an increase in insurance 
coverage of individual bank accounts from 
$5,000 to $10,000. Recent reports indicate 
now over nine-tenths of all the banks in 
the United States are members of the FDIC, 
and 95 percent of all deposits are in banks 
insured by the corporation. At the same 
time the FDIC has permitted to accumulate 
a surplus in the amount of $1,250,000,000. 

Due to the increased coverage, deposits in 
banks have increased by several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. Now the question of 
whether or not it is the intention of a 
branch of the Treasury Department to exact 
certain information about dormant accounts 
from national banks only. 

Realizing the importance of a movement 
of this kind, we took the matter up with a 
number of eminent United States Senators, 
bankers from different parts of the country 
and prominent attorneys. The response has 
been good, several Senators, bankers and at- 
torneys are sufficiently interested to look fur- 
ther into the matter of dormant accounts. 
We are printing excerpts of some of the let- 
ters received, not revealing the writers, as 
we do not feel it is exactly fair to do so as 
the letters do not appear in their entirety. 
When complete information is received, and 
with proper consent, we will print the vari- 
ous opinions in full. 

The abstracts of letters will give our read- 
ers the feeling this attempted confiscation of 
dormant accounts is being resented. 

The editorial appearing in the February 
12 Clarksburg Telegram on dormant accounts 
in national banks, which was sent to the 
Treasury department as well as to many 
United States Senators who have taken an 
active interest in the welfare of their con- 
stituents and to a numbe. of bankers, has 
stirred interest and resulted in several com- 
ments. 

The editorial was prompted by a letter and 
a questionnaire, signed by a rubber stamp 
with the name of W. M. Taylor, Deputy 
Comptroller cf Currency, requésting a state- 
ment cf dormant accounts in banks. Our 
querics were: Under what authority does the 
deputy comptroller or any other official de- 
mand this information, and what exactly is 
a dormant account? No one, so far, has 
seemed to answer the question satisfactorily. 

We are indeed pleased that so many Sena- 
tors are taking an interest in this matter. 
In fact, one of the most outstanding Sena- 
tors, who expresses himself fearlessly, wrote 
to Mr. Preston Delano, Comptroller of the 
Currency, seeking pertinent information on 
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the question of dormant accounts. First, 
he requested the authority by which this 
demand was made; secondly, the full reason 
or reasons for the demand; thirdly, full in- 
formation respecting the use to which it is 
proposed to put the information furnished 
in response to this demand. 

Apparently only the 4,962 national banks 
and their 2,189 branches (totaling 7,171) are 
the targets for a statement of dormant ac- 
counts, with no like demand being made on 
the 9,576 State banks and trust companies 
and their 2,811 branches (totaling 12,387). 
There are in addition 47 Federal banks with 
27 branches, a total of 74, and 161 private 
banks and other banking institutions and 
20 branches, a total of 181. Is it not dis- 
crimination to request only national banks 
for such information? 

It is wondered, too, how the FDIC insur- 
ance, now covering individual accounts in 
member banks to $10,000 instead of the 
former figure of $5,000, would be affected by 
confiscation of dormant accounts. 

It would seem to many this recent move- 
ment for a statement of dormant accounts 
in national banks is a socialistic trend. If 
the Comptroller’s office can take over bank 
accounts, what is there to prevent its tak- 
ing over land even though taxes are paid on 
it? That is what is done in Russia, the 
spoils being divided among the Reds. In 
Britain, under the Labor government, the 
medical profession, coal mines, railroads, 
steel, and other industries were socialized. 
Surely it is hoped that is not the aim of 
some in Washington. 

We feel certain this Nation is fortunate in 
having enough fearless and honorable 
United States Senators and Members of the 
House in both parties to prevent confiscation 
of property and the imposition of drastic 
and unfair directives on banks as well as the 
general public without even bothering to 
consult Congress. We know the American 
people will never stand for allowing a few 
to take the laws into their own hands. 

It is admitted the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has certain specific powers, but it evi- 
dently cannot be found upon what authority 
this office bases its demand for a statement 
of dormant accounts in national banks. 

In fact, no clear definition of dormant ac- 
count can be found. Does an account 
which has had no activity for 10 years be- 
come dormant? Or is it for a period of 5 
years, or less? Would the period of dor- 
mancy begin with the time an account is 
created or the date it was last active? 

It is our intention to try to find definite 
answers for the many questions that per- 
tain to dormant accounts, and by what au- 
thority the Deputy Comptroller tries to com- 
pel banks to submit a statement of such 
accounts. 

Surely the funds confiscated will not be 
locked up and taken to Washington after 
being taken away from banks, some of which 
have been operating for 100 years, and out 
of circulation. 

Here are some most interesting comments 
on the matter received by us recently. 

A well-known president of a lk 1ding bank 
in West Virginia wrote in part: 

“Thank you very much for the copy of 
your February 12 daily paper in which you 
had an editorial on the front page con- 
cerning requests made by the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for informa- 
tion on dormant accounts. We are very glad 
you raised this question about the purpose 
of these requests for information, and we, 
too, would like to know the reason that 
these requests are being made.” 

A prominent Senator commented: 

“I thank you for your kind letter of 
February 12 and the issue of the Clarksburg 
Telegram which you enclosed. The columns 
which you marked for me are most interest- 
ing, and I appreciate greatly your bringing 
this matter to my attention.” 
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One of the largest banks in the Nation, 
with 67 branches, declared while it was quite 
@ job to fill out all requests, it complied with 
the directive. The spokesman for this in- 
stitution said, however, he did not know 
what authority the Comptroller had to ask 
for this information, nor the actual defini- 
tion of a dormant account. He further 
stated: 

“As you know, there is no Federal escheat 
law, and, therefore, there is no legal defini- 
tion. so far as the Federal law is concerned of 
what constitutes a dormant account.” 

Of especial interest is the following re- 
marks made by the president of a leading 
bank in Maryland: 

“I understand that the national banks 
here had the same question put to them, but 
we probably ‘look at it in a little different 
light, because in Maryland we have a law in 
effect under which deposit accounts in any 
bank, trust company, savings institution, 
national banks, savings and loan account as- 
sociations, or Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations, which have been dormant for a 
period of 20 years, escheat to the state there- 
after. If it turns up, the depositor may still 
claim his money through the State treasury.” 

A banker in Washington, D. C., gave this 
opinion: 

“As to your question about the definition 
of a dormant account, I would say that there 
could well be a wide variance of opinion. 
However, the information that was re- 
quested, incidentally, exacts data that was 
requested of all national banks and all banks 
in the District of Columbia, including this 
one, concerning accounts that were inactive 
since December 31, 1941. My personal opin- 
ion is that such an account would be dor- 
mant. As a matter of fact, it would seem to 
me that an account inactive for 5 years 
could also be considered within the same 
category.” 

(Our comment to the above is no indi- 
vidual interested in safeguarding his funds 
would want to do business with a bank that 
feels that way.) 

From a New York bank an active officer 
wrote: 

“I have read your editorial with much 
interest and I admire the courage you have 
shown in connection with the recent request 
from the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Bankers throughout the country 
will be interested in what you had to say.” 

To show that wide-awake United States 
Senators are never too busy to take up mat- 
ters of particular interest and great welfare 
to the public, here is what one wrote us: 

“It was certainly thoughtful of you to send 
me a copy of your editorial concerning the 
Treasury Department’s interest in dormant 
accounts. It is a matter in which I would 
certainly want to interest myself, and I am 
undertaking to determine just what the De- 
partment has in mind.” 

A letter was received from a key official of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
one who was greatly instrumental in amend- 
ing the FDIC law which increased individual 
account insurance’ coverage from $5,000 to 
$10,000. While he does not point out what 
effect the request for dormant accounts and 
taking over of such accounts would have on 
the FDIC, one paragraph contained some 
valuable information: 

“Many States require that deposits un- 
claimed for a number of years be published 
annually. Some of these States are. Wiscon- 
sin, Oregon, Kentucky, and California. In 
New York State deposits remaining un- 
claimed for 15 years must be published by 
the bank, after which, if they remain un- 
claimed, they cre turned over to the State 
com,troller.” 

A deposit in a bank is insured, the insur- 
ance being paid by the particular bank, so 
surely it is relieved of any liability if funds 
are turned over to either the State or Fed- 
eral Government. 


A prominent Senator from the far West 
stated: 

“May I thank you for your recent com- 
munication with the attached material, 
which I have noted with interest. Let me 
assure you that I appreciate your courtesy 
in sending this information to me.” 

A representative of a large New York bank 
had the following to say: 

“In reference to your letter of February 7, 
inasmuch as we are a State-chartered bank, 
we, of course, would not be required to sub- 
mit a report of dormant accounts. So it 
should be remembered that the only accounts 
that are considered dormant, as far as the 
Comptroller of the Currency is concerned, are 
those in national banks and in the States 
that have passed a law on the question.” 

An eminent United States Senator, upon 
receipt of our editorial, wrote to Hon. John 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, as 
follows: 

“Enclosed is a letter and newspaper 
sent to me from Clarksburg, W. Va. I was 
very much interested in the contentions of 
Mr. Highland, and would appreciate your 
comments on them, especially with respect 
to the legal authority upon which the Comp- 
troller of the Currency acted. In addition, I 
would be interested in having your definition 
of dormant account.” 

The comment made by a Senator from 
the South, a member of an important com- 
mittee was: 

“Thanks for your ‘etter of February 12 
enclosing a copy of your editorial of February 
12. I am glad to have this information, and 
I will look into the matter.” 

The reply of the president of one of the 
largest banks in Ohio is of great interest: 

“I would suggest that you discuss the mat- 
ter with the bank council and ask the Comp- 
troller what authority they have for asking 
for figures on dormant accounts and how 
they are able to define it. You probably 
have built up experience in your own institu- 
tion of accounts that might have appeared 
to be dormant, which turned out not to be 
so. The subject might be important enough 
for your State bankers association to debate 
and discuss. I am inclined to think that the 
matter of States’ rights might enter into the 
subject, because your customers are citizens 
of the sovereign State of West Virginia.” He 
commented further that such a bill was pro- 
posed in Ohio, but it died a quick death. 

A prominent attorney in Wheeling who is 
actively interested in banking made the fol. 
lowing report which is indeed revealing: 

“A search of the law has revealed to me no 
law defining ‘dormant bank accounts.’ I do 
find several cases constructing and defining 
the word ‘dormant.’ The Supreme Court of 
the State of New York has held that ‘dor- 
mant’ has been defined as ‘sleeping, silent, 
not known,’ or ‘inactive.’ The Missouri 
Supreme Court has defined the word as ‘in 
a state of suspended animation’ (such as we 
have in Washington today); Corpus Juris 
Secundum says ‘dormant’ has been defined 
primarily as ‘asleep or sleeping, being in the 
state of resembling sleep; torpid, especially 
hibernating in a state of lethargy, not 
aroused to action although capable of it. 
Derivatively, not acting, not known or silent; 
also not used, asserted or enforced.’ In a re- 
cent case by the Court of Appeals of the 
State of Maryland, that court said that dor- 
mant ‘is a condition of sleeping and not of 
death.’” 

A truly outstanding United States Senator, 
member of a committee of great importance, 
wrote the following which clearly demon- 
strates he is greatly interested in the matter 
of dormant accounts and is intent on finding 
some conclusive answers: 

“It was very kind of you to include me 
among those prominent United States Sen- 
ators to whom you sent a copy of the Febru- 
ary 12 issue of the Clarksburg Telegram 
featuring your front-page editorial on the 
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Federal Government's interest in dormant 
bank accounts. 

“I read your editorial with a great deal of 
interest and believe you have done a public 
service to your readers in presenting this 
matter as you did. Too often administrative 
orders promulgated by Government bureaus 
have far-reaching effects and serious impli- 
cations. 

“If you assume correctly that this may be 
the first step in an attempt by the Federal 
Government to confiscate such dormant de- 
posits you have uncovered a matter of the 
greatest importance. As I was somewhat dis- 
turbed by the inferences of this editorial I 
have referred the matter to a trusted friend 
who will look thoroughly into this subject 
and provide me with a confidential analysis 
of what is behind the request of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Without examining 
all aspects of this matter thoroughly I can- 
not offer an opinion for the record as to the 
conclusions which should be drawn from the 
letter received from W. M. Taylor. 

“Therefore I am asking you to allow mea 
little more time to analyze this matter thor- 
oughly before I attempt to ascertain the im- 
plications of the move by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

“I do appreciate your sending me this ma- 
terial and will advise you at a later date 
after I have received a full report on this 
matter.” 

The interest expressed by so many promi- 
nent persons is indeed gratifying. Our 
readers may be assured we will continue to 
probe this matter of dormant accounts and 
publish all pertinent information as it is 
received. 


Production of Livestock in the Southern 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
days ago I received a letter from E. H. 
Agnew, president of the South Carolina 
Farm Bureau, a copy of which I herewith 
attach, together with my reply thereto. 

It is very evident, as will be revealed 
by the attached excerpt from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Tuesday, March 
18, in the article prepared by Mr. Henry 
Lesesne, of South Carolina, that the 
South, particularly our section thereof, 
is making great strides in the production 
of livestock. One cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the ever-increasing number 
of fine herds of cattle grazing in the 
fields and on the slopes of our Southern 
States, where green grass grows the year 
around. 

I am very hopeful that the requested 
livestock reporting service sought will 
soon be authorized. 

SoutTH CAROLINA FaRM BureEav, INC., 

Columbia, S. C., February 29, 1952. 
Hon. JosePpH R. BRYSON, 
Member of the United States House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bryson: Under date of February 
25, Mr. H. L. Wingate, president of the Geor- 
gia Farm Bureau Federation, writes to re- 
quest our assistance in obtaining an ex- 
panded Livestock Market Reporting Service 


for the eastern area of Georgia and for the 
western area of South Carolina. 


It seems that such satisfactory service is 
already being used in the Atlanta and Thom- 
asville areas in Georgia, but that the area 
around Statesboro, Savannah, and Augusta 
is not being so served. 

We have no semblance of a satisfactory 
Livestock or Farm Market Reporting Service 
now anywhere in South Carolina. For sev- 
eral months the Clemson Extension Service 
was enabled through funds made available 
under the program of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946 to make a most desirable 
and satisfactory report around midday over 
a network of radio stations that fairly well 
covered South Carolina. Due to the recent 
exhaustion of such RMA funds, this service 
has been discontinued. 

Of course, we urge that you cooperate with 
the Georgia congressional delegation in pro- 
viding for an expanded Livestock Market 
Reporting Service in Georgia and for the 
initiation of such a service to adequately 
fill this need in South Carolina. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
E. H. AGNEw, 
President. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1952. 
Mr. E. H. AGNEw, 
President, South Carolina Farm Bureau, 
Inc., Columbia, S. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Thanks ever so 
much for your letter of February 29 point- 
ing out the need for an authorized and/or 
expanded Livestock Market Reporting Serv- 
ice for the eastern area of Georgia and west- 
ern area of South Carolina. 

Some years ago, with the help of others, 
we were able to get similar market-report- 
ing service for the peach growers. I am very 
hopeful that I can be of service in this 
regard. 

Thanking you and with kindest regards, 
I am, 

Very respectfully, 
JOSEPH R. BRYSON. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 18, 1952] 

SovutH Bases Irs Livestock HoPEs ON YEAR- 
ROUND GREEN PASTURES—FACE OF AREA 
UNDERGOING RAPID CHANGES 

(By Henry Lesesne) 

CoLtumsia, S. C.—“The South will never 
come into its own until its fields are green 
in winter.” 

This has long been a truism in the South. 
Undoubtedly there are not as many green 
fields in winter as there should be, or as 
many as there are going to be. Yet in year- 
round pasturage the Southeast sees the hope 
of becoming the outstanding livestock re- 
gion in the Nation. 

This trend is already pronounced. The 
Southeast is beginning to produce its own 
feed and food. 

Briefly, this is what has happened: The 
culture of cotton has moved steadily west- 
ward across the Mississippi. The Southeast 
still produces about as much cotton as for- 
merly but on about half the acreage. A 
great part of its land has been diverted in 
livestock and diversified farming. 

Perhaps there is no more symbolic picture 
of the new South to be found than at Pen- 
dleton in the upper part of South Carolina. 
There on the 500-acre lawn of a gleaming 
postwar rayon mill graze 150 Hereford steers, 
They keep the grass mowed the year round, 
and that’s all the food they get. The lawn 
or pasture is a combination of alta fescue 
grass and ladino clover, a high-protein com- 
bination found to be particularly well adapt- 
ed to the rolling Piedmont. 


INCOME RISING 
The things envisaged by southern pioneers 
are dramatically changing the face of the 
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Southeast today. Industrially and commer- 
cially, it is the fastest growing region of the 
Nation, according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Its per capita income is rising rap- 
idly. It is becoming a much greater part of 
the national market. 

Growing industrialization is helping to 
balance its economy, but basically and his- 
torically the region depends on the land. An 
agricultural revolution is taking place that 
gains momentum with each planting season, 
Farms are rapidly mechanizing. Diversifi- 
cation is being achieved. 

In the Southeast, though, there is nothing 
more significant in agriculture than the de- 
velopment of the livestock industry. Fine 
Hereford and Angus cattle can be found all 
over the region. The development of year- 
round pasturage and the advent of artificial 
insemination are big factors here. 

The trend toward livestock is noticeable 
everywhere, but especially so in Florida. 
Here, where the economy is geared to the 
tourist industry more than anything else, 
and a State which in the last few years has 
pyramided the frozen citrus concentrates 
business into a $150,000,000 industry, beef- 
cattle production has more than doubled in 
a decade, and Florida leads all States in the 
percentage of livestock gain. The Florida 
percentage gain was 108.5 percent, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Texas, top cattle State, had an increase of 
47.4 percent. Most of the Southeastern 
States showed a gain of 50 percent or better. 
In the beginning, the farmers of the South- 
east had to overcome the handicap of scrub 
stock, but this picture is changing. For in- 
stance, North Carolina now has breeding as- 
sociations in half of its 100 counties. 

A few years ago, Fuller E. Callaway, retired 
textile manufacturer who has a livestock 
farm near LaGrange, Ga., one of the most 
modern in the South, paid $52,000 for a Here- 
ford bull—the highest amount ever paid for 
a Hereford—which he brought to Georgia 
from the West. 

Pastures of ladino clover and other such 
grasses are taking over everywhere. Five 
years ago there were only 800 acres of such 
pastures in North Carolina; today there are 
over a million acres. The combination of 
alta fescue grass and ladino clover is becom- 
ing popular. The fescue grass provides year- 
round grazing and the ladino clover provides 
grazing plus legumes. 

In sharp contrast to former years, the 
Southeast now not only produces most of its 
own milk, but plants making cheese, butter, 
and condensed and evaporated milk have 
sprung up in nearly every area. Nearly all 
the nationally known dairy companies are 
represented with processing plants scattered 
through the region. A number of large 
plants are now in the building stage. 


COBLE TAKES LEAD 


Less than two decades ago, the Piedmont 
area of North Carolina didn’t have much 
diversified farming. But an idea that dairy- 
ing operations could be developed on thou- 
sands of little farms in this immense area 
began growing in the planning of George S. 
Coble. 

With only this basic idea and 11 gallons 
of milk, he opened a plant in November 1934. 
A field department was set up to help farm- 
ers establish dairy herds. Today the Coble 
Dairy Products, Inc., of Lexington, N. C., 
which he heads, has 27 processing plants, re- 
ceiving stations, and sales branches serving 
customers in six surrounding States. 

A drawback to livestock production in the 
South has been that the region, because of 
climate, cannot produce the high yields of 
corn that the Midwest can. But the Coker 
Farms at Hartsville for 11 years have been 
carrying on a breeding program not only to 
develop high-yielding adapted hybrids for the 
South, but also to develop hybrids suited to 
mechanical production. To speed up the 
program, a large nursery is maintained near 
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Miami, Fla., permitting a more rapid evalua- 
tion of new lines. 

The Coker Farms and seed-breeding work, 
now headed by Robert R. Coker, son of the 
pioneer southern seed breeder, comprise some 
7,000 acres, made up of 13 different farming 
units or plantations. The breeding work in- 
volves not only cotton and corn, but tobacco, 
small grains, soybeans, watermelons, sweet 
potatoes, and sesame—which is being planted 
as an experiment for oil seed production, and 
which could hold much promise as a crop for 
the South. 

PURE-BRED HERD 


In recent years an outstanding Guernsey 
herd has been developed and a modern, effi- 
cient dairy added—the purpose behind the 
development of the pure-bred herd being to 
demonstrate the results that can be obtained 
under ordinary farm conditions and with a 
reasonable outlay of money in converting idle 
acres into profitable pasture and feed pro- 
ducing tracts. 

At Hartsville, too, soon after the turn of 
the century, there began the development of 
improved and wilt-resistant varieties of cot- 
ton. About 7,000 farmers in an average year 
visit the Coker Farms there, an agricultural 
show place which is a mecca also for Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specialists and scientific 
agriculturalists. 

The southern economy is still linked with 
cotton, though not to the extent it once was. 
A vast amount of research from the breeder 
level on up has helped the cotton farmer. 
The trend in the Southeast is toward better 
quality cotton and higher yields per acre. 
Not 50 many years ago there used to be scores 
of varieties of cotton; today there are about 
a half-dozen important ones. 

This crop year, J. M. Smith in South Caro- 
lina's Edgefield County coaxed 8,380 pounds 
of lint cotton from a gently sloping 5-acre 
tract behind his home. For this perform- 
ance, a record for this State and probably the 
whole Cotton Belt, he won $750 first prize in 
the State 5-acre contest and the $1,500 in 
“sweepstakes” money for breaking the record 
of all previous years. 


THIRTY-INCH ROWS 


is feat was accomplished with Coker 100 
wilt-resistant cotton, the principal variety 
grown in the Carolinas and a large part of 
the Cotton Belt. Although he runs a fully 
mechanized farm, he used two mules to work 
the 5-acre tract. By using the mules in- 
stead of tractors, he was able to plant cotton 
in 30-inch rows in place of the wider spac- 
ing he ordinarily uses. His production was 
equivalent to over three bales an acre. One 
bale an acre is good. 

Mr. Smith follows the practice of crop ro- 
tation and contour plowing. One has only 
to travel over the Southeast by air to become 
impressed with the wide application of mod- 
ern farm practices. One sees mile upon mile 
of intricately curved patterns that em- 
phasize how far the farmer has progressed 
in his fight against soil erosion, to which a 
single-crop economy for ro many genera- 
tions contributed. 


MECHANIZATION GROWS 


Spartanburg County, in the upper part of 
this State, is South Carolina's largest tex- 
tile-manufacturing county. It is the largest 
cotton-consuming county in the world. It 
used to be a large cotton-producing county, 
too. 

While farming in general in the South is 
being mechanized, the most spectacular 
mechanization is in cotton. The big mechan- 
ical picker—an expensive piece of machin- 
ery—began to appear on the scene only a 
decade ago. Today about 17 percent of the 
crop is mechanically harvested. 

Smaller pickers more adaptable to the hilly 
terrain of a large part of the South are on 
the way. The big mechanical pickers are 
more suited to the irrigated cotton farms of 
the West and to the big plantations and level 
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land of the Mississippi Delta, but they are 
also being put to use rapidly along the At- 
lantic seaboard States. 

The National Planning Association says 
that the key factor in the continued improve- 
ment of the economy in the cotton-produc- 
ing Southeast is off-farm jobs, which have 
increased spectacularly but still not enough. 
Despite the great strides in mechanization, 
the association says, the cotton South still 
needs additional equipment to replace man- 
power. 

Only a few decades ago, the South was 
entirely dependent upon a one-crop economy 
and farmers were struggling to exist against 
the heavy odds that went with ignorance 
of scientific methods. Farmers were poor 
because they grew too much short cotton 
and not enough food and feed for them- 
selves and their working stock. 

A scant few decades ago, less than 20 per- 
cent of the cotton grown in South Carolina 
or in the entire Cotton Belt was 15ig of an 
inch or better. It failed to meet the re- 
quirements of the South’s textile mills. 
However, in South Carolina since 1942, more 
than 93 percent of the crop has been 1 
inch or longer. In 1950, the Production 
and Marketing Administration reports that 
99.4 percent was 1 inch or longer. 


LONGER STAPLE 


About 95 percent of the cotton acreage in 
the Carolinas is planted to Coker 100 Wilt, 
and it is also popular in Georgia and Ala- 
bama and areas of Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Texas. But the intricate work of plant 
breeding is never ending, and the objective 
of the Coker natural scientists now is a 
highly productive, highly wilt-resistant, all- 
purpose, 1;g-inch cotton that will more 
than meet any manufacturing requirements 
and give the farmer the highest possible 
return. 

There are many factors that are causing 
the South to shed its colonial status and 
to push it into the forefront of American 
life. 

As the economic level rises, so rise other 
levels. There are many who hold to the 
precept that once the South surmounts its 
historic economic handicaps, its other prob- 
lems will solve themselves. And it would 
now seem that the South at last is going 
over the “hump” in establishing a balanced 
economy. 





Guns or Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
there was published recently in the 
Boeing magazine a significant article by 
Mr. William M. Allen, president of the 
Boeing Aircraft Co., entitled “Guns or 
Butter.” In this article, Mr. Allen dis- 
cusses the status cof military aircraft 
production in this country. This article 
contains information of great value to 
Members of this body: 


GuNs oR BUTTER 


(By William M. Allen, president, Boeing 
Airplane Co.) 

In accordance with custom, the beginning 
of a new year is a time for reviewing the 
accomplishments of the old one and viewing 
the months ahead. To me, however, in look- 
ing at the general situation confronting our 
industry, the start of 1952 seems a more 





appropriate time for the examination of 
problems than of accomplishments. In all 
truth, we have too many of the former and 
fewer of the latter than we would like. 

By now the American public has become 
aware that the United States is no longer 
the unquestioned world leader in air power. 

This fact was driven home last November 
by Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of 
Staff. Commenting on the use of the Soviet- 
built MIG fighter in Korea, he told us that 
Red China has acquired an air force that has 
made it “almost overnight * * * one of 
the major air powers of the world.” The re- 
sult, he added, is that “The air supremacy 
upon which we have relied in the past is 
faced with a serious challenge.” If anyone 
questions this, let him look at the statistics 
on jet battles over Korea: More often than 
not, our planes have been outnumbered by 
the enemy. 

Russia, then, has been able to provide the 
Chinese Communists with a jet fighter force 
as modern as ours and at least equal in num- 
bers to what we have seen fit to put into 
Korea. She has done this while, presumably, 
continuing to build up her own strength. 

The meaning of this, in terms of prodtc- 
tion, seems quite clear: We are being out- 
produced. The reasons, it seems to me, are 
inherent in the policy under which America 
is attempting to rearm. 

We have had more than a year, now, of 
rearmament under a program based on a 
calculated risk. The risk, in turn, has heen 
undertaken on a double premise: first, that 
we shall be given sufficient time to rearm at 
a reasonably comfortable pace and, second, 
that we can rearm with neither serious sac- 
rifice to our living standard nor damage to 
oureconomy. On such a foundation we have 
erected our policy of guns and butter. 

Despite these premises, our military leaders 
considered the situation urgent enough to 
call for stiff defense-production schedules. 
Accepting their judgment of our defense 
needs, we also must recognize that it is im- 
portant to meet the schedules, once they are 
established. 

Yet today America is substantially behind 
in these schedules originally determined by 
the Armed Forces. In our search for reasons, 
we had better ask ourselves a vital question: 
Can we rearm, sufficiently and within the 
desired time, under our present guns-and- 
butter program? 

The answer seems to me as simple as this: 
If we are to have butter in the present quan- 
tities, we cannot at the same time have guns 
on the desired schedules. 

Because of the present ground rules of our 
rearmament program, it has been necessary 
to cut back the original defense schedules. 
In a sense this is a realistic approach, for it 
lowers our production targets to a point 
where we can get them in our sights. In 
perhaps a larger sense, it is a form of self- 
delusion. Anyone can attain a goal if he 
continually lowers it to make its attainment 
easy. 

What has been done, in the words of Har- 
old Boyer, Chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, is to make the lowest com- 
mon denominator the limiting factor of pro- 
duction. We have slowed down the entire 
march of production to the pace of the slow- 
est participant, 1. e., to the availability cf 
those things which are in the shortest sup- 
ply. And from the viewpoint of an aircraft 
manufacturer, it sometimes seems that ev- 
erything is in short supply except butter. 


POSTWAR LET-DOWN 


Basically, our problem has its roots in the 
immensity of the job we have been asked to 
accomplish within the limited time avail- 
able. 

At the outset of the rearmament program, 
Wwe were caught with our defense-production 
machinery in low gear because of the exces- 
sive let-down of military procurement fol- 
lowing the war. Attempting to move swiftly 
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from this position was made the more diffi- 
cult by the fact that the technical world nas 
undergone a tremendous revolution. 

Today’s weapon is vastly more complex 
than its counterpart of yesterday. Its de- 
velopment takes more time, more materials, 
more equipment. Plane for plane, and tank 
for tank, our job today is a much greater 
undertaking than that of World War II. 

As one of Boeing’s top engineers puts it, 
comparing the relative complexity of to- 
day’s Boeing B-52 bomber and the B-17 of 
World War II is like comparing a Cadillac 
and a kiddie car. It required 153,000 engi- 
neering hours to design the first B-17, and 
more than 3,000,000 to design the XB-52. 
Testing and laboratory facilities that were 
excellent half a dozen years ago are often 
inadequate today. Replacement requires 
both time and materials. 


STOP AND GO 


What this present situation has demon- 
strated, more than anything else, is the 
danger in stopping the wheels of defense pro- 
duction: America’s defense effort cannot be 
turned on and off like aspigot. The advance 
of science has taken a tremendous toll in 
manpower and time, in money and materials. 

This situation would@exist, of course, even 
under a program of all-out rearmament. 
Under the guns-and-butter type of program, 
it is aggravated by two fundamental short- 
ages: 

1. Raw materials and equipment. 

2. Manpower, especially in the skills. 

Obviously, we don’t have material short- 
ages in the sense that Great Britain does. 
We have plenty of raw materials and indus- 
trial muscles to supply all the guns we pres- 
ently contemplate needing, or all the butter 
we can use. But when we attempt to pro- 
duce both in the desired quantities and to 
hold to a military schedule that was set up 
on the assumption that materials and man- 
power would be available, we are likely to 
produce more confusion than anything else. 
This, I submit, is precisely what has been 
occurring. 

In the matter of materials procurement, 
Boeing's matériel manager recently summed 
up 1951, in fact, as a year of confusion. In- 
stead of improving, the procurement situa- 
tion has, in many ways, deteriorated as more 
manufacturers joined the scramble for more 
materials. 

At the time war broke in Korea, for ex- 
ample, Boeing could place an order for 
standard aluminum extrusions and expect to 
have the order filled in 10 weeks. Today the 
normal procurement time for the same items 
is 38 weeks. This is typical of the increase 
in lead time for most quantity orders re- 
quired by Boeing production. Individual 
orders can sometimes be filled faster, but 
only through extra effort on the part of the 
supplier. By now, so many demands have 
been made on the supplier that he has little 
capacity left for extra effort. 

The struggle for parts and materials is 
particularly frustrating in the case of a new- 
type piece of military equipment such as 
Boeing’s B-52 jet bomber. Here we have no 
schedule of “repeat” orders to work from, 
and we are confronted with frequent design 
changes which call for placement of new 
orders. 

‘WAITING IN LINE 


In search of a graphic illustration for the 
Way new weapons are penalized, one Boeing 
executive reached a bit afield and came up 
with this: “If Boeing should decide to put a 
second fuselage on the B-52, and ordered it 
today, it would be next November before we 
could obtain the material fo rthe job.” 

When a defense manufacturer goes to a 
supplier to buy a new type of part, he has 
to take his place at the end of the line, like 
& man trying to mail a package the week be- 
fore Christmas. He has no authority to cut 
in at a point nearer the head of the line. 
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Under the Government’s controlled-ma- 
terials plan, materials are allotted according 
to anticipated needs—to both gun and but- 
ter makers. A company with an allotment in 
its hand is entitled, legally, to purchase a 
specific amount of a controlled material. It 
is entitled to nothing more. Thus the CMP 
is in no sense a priority program; it is a 
program merely for allocating materials, and 
it ignores almost entirely the factors of time 
and urgency. This is why, in the defense in- 
dustry, an allotment has come to be known 
as a “hunting license.” It permits us mere- 
ly to go hunting for the materials we need. 


SO FAR, SO GOOD 


The National Production Authority’s plan 
is good, so far as it goes. It does prevent 
hoarding of strategic materials, by prevent- 
ing excessive stockpiling and by limiting ine 
ventories, But are we really stimulating pro- 
duction to limit a firm to a 60-day inven- 
tory if it requires 6 months to replace that 
inventory? 

True, some progress is finally beginning to 
appear, within the limitations of the present 
defense program. Recent Government-or- 
dered cutbacks in certain civilian production 
should free more raw materials and more 
capacity at the steel and aluminum mills in 
coming months. And the Nation's produc- 
tive capacity under the excellent direction of 
Charles Wilson, is being increased. Steel, 
aluminum, oil, and electric-power production 
all will be up this year. 

Nonetheless, expansion is coming at a 
snail's pace for most of thg manufacturers 
who produce the raw materials and equip- 
ment for the prime contractors of America’s 
defense program. Boeing, for example, has 
expended a great deal of effort in develop- 
ing its sources of supply, its network of sub- 
contractors. Many of these are trying to 
fill the needs of both defense and non- 
defense plants. Yet most of them have been 
unable, under present conditions, to increase 
their capacity to the point where they can 
handle much more work. Prime contractors, 
too, have run afoul of the various bottle- 
necks in plant expansion. 

Another example of delay, of course, is the 
much-belabored machine-tool situation. 
Through no fault of its own, the machine- 
tool industry has been unable to produce 
the tools that must be on hand before weap- 
ons can really begin to roll. The results of 
this have spread out in a chain reaction. that 
reaches into every segment of the defense 

program, contributing mightily to bottle- 
necks at such vital points as jet-engine fac- 
tories. 
MANPOWER CRISIS 


Progress is now being made, I am told, to- 
ward loosening some of these bottlenecks. 
This, together with the promised increase in 
America’s over-all productive capacity, gives 
us ground for some encouragement. But if 
we are to permit ourselves the hope for im- 
provement in this area, we still must face 
the prospect of a worsening situation in the 
other field of competition between guns and 
butter. The crisis is yet ahead of us in the 
manpower problem. 

In time we can build new mills to produce 
raw materials and new factories to weld 
those materials into weapons, but we can- 
not conjure up additional people to work 
them. The farther the production curve 
rises, the more we are going to feel the man- 
power pinch. It will be felt particularly in 
the aircraft industry. Thus far most air- 
craft firms have been able to get enough peo- 
ple, but not enough skills. 

A discouraging factor is that today there 
is a much greater need for engineers and 
skilled technicians than existed in World 
War II. Yet in the face of this growing 
demand we are confronted with a diminish- 
ing supply. In 1950, some 50,000 men were 
graduated from college aeronautical courses; 
last year there were only 38,000 graduates; 
and if the trend continues, only 17,000 aeroe 
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nautical diplomas will be handed out in 
1954. Already we are feeling a shortage. 
JUGGLING SKILLS 

At Boeing we are doing what we can to 
stretch the available supply by training non- 
engineers for some of the jobs formerly held 
by men with engineering degrees. In other 
skills, we are trying to plug the gaps by 
transferring men from department to depart- 
ment and plant to plant, and by constant 
training to permit upgrading. 

If we could just hold what we have in 
the way of experienced personnel, the sit- 
uation would be difficult enough. But we 
are losing valuable men every day to our 
nondefense competitors. 

Altogether, we have been trying to do a 
big job against a difficult time schedule, 
with too little materials and tco little man- 
power at our command. This, in essence, is 
the story of the past year at Boeing, in the 
rest of the aircraft industry, and in the 
Nation's defense industries as a whole. 

Much the same story will be repeated in 
the coming year, unless we make the neces- 
sary corrections. I submit that if America 
really needs military electronics equipment 
more urgently than she needs television sets, 
and airplanes more than aluminum roofing, 
then she must make certain that these 
things come first. We cannot obtain first, 
second, and third things simultaneously. 
When a man is reaching for a gun to defend 
his life, he does not at the same time reach 
for a cigar and a knob on his TV set. He 
gives priority to the gun. 


PRIORITIES NEEDED 


This, it seems to me, is what we must do: 
give priority to the gun—literally. This 
means ‘aking a leaf from our World War II 
book of economics and establishing a sys- 
tem of true priorities rather than mere al- 
lotments of material. With such a program, 
we can make sure of filling the most urgent 
of defense needs with the least delay; the 
rest of our needs and luxuries will follow 
in their relative order of importance. 

In this direction lies the creation of proper 
military strength in the proper amount of 
time. Here also, I think, lies an important 
economic consideration: By eliminating the 
direct competition between military and ci- 
vilian production, the bidding against one 
another for materials and manpower, we shall 
be relieving one of the pressures now push- 
ing us up the ladder of inflation. 


SACRIFICE NECESSARY 


It will require some sacrifice on the part 
of the American people to forego things 
to which they have become accustomed and 
to which they would like to become accus- 
tomed. But I think the American people 
will be willing to make that sacrifice if they 
understand why it is necessary. 

Once we do get our new weapons into 
production, we can be confident of this: They 
will be superior weapons, built with supe- 
rior know-how. This is one thing, at least, 
about which we can be optimistic at the 
beginning of a crucial year. 
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The Dominant Factor in Human 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° or 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an address delivered at the annual 
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convention of the National Rural Electric 
vention of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, at Chicago, 
March 11, 1952: 


THE DOMINANT FACTOR IN HUMAN PROGRESS 


Thousands of gears ago, an Egyptian youth 
looked upon the wonderful structures along 
the valley of the Nile—the mighty temple 
of Karnak, the magnificent monuments of 
Luxor, the imperishable, indestructible bulk 
of the pyramids—and sighed that he had 
been born too late; that fate had done him 
an injustice in withholding his individual 
being until the destinies of man were ac- 
complished. There were no more worlds to 
conquer. There were no longer any prob- 
lems to be solved. There were no further 
fields of research to be explored. There were 
no more secrets of nature to be discovered. 
There were no more accomplishments worthy 
of achievement to which a young man might 
aspire. 

And in the intervening centuries, which 
have fallen like grains of sand from the hands 
of the Creator—from that far day to this— 
human progress has seemed at times to be 
lamentably slow, its accomplishments piti- 
fully meager and inconsequential. All the 
combined genius of mankind working labori- 
ously through the years in many lands 
seemed to produce only sterile results. 
Through the years there was stagnation and 
retrogression. 

But eventually along the road to imper- 
ceptible progress it began to be apparent 
that such small gains as were made were 
based on that oldest of world institutions, 
human slavery—that the one factor which 
governed and promoted culture and progress 
was leisure—freedom from the drudgery and 
toil incident to the problems of everyday 
existence. And as the nations in the valleys 
of the great rivers and along the borders of 
the Mediterranean subjugated and enslaved 
peoples and races to take over the menial 
tasks, leaving them leisure in which to think 
and to plan and to dream and to accomplish 
there flowered a new culture, a finer civiliza- 
tion, a nobler aspiration and broader mental 
horizons. Leisure—freedom from drudgery— 
was the essential factor that underlaid the 
law of human progress. 

But as an awakening world conscience, an 
expanding concept of social justice, began 
slowly to free the world from slavery; just 
at this critical juncture, mechanization pro- 
duced a new slave, a new and more efficient 
servant to take over the tasks of the family 
and the factory—a new slave more wonder- 
ful than any genie that served Aladdin and 
his lamp, more marvelous than any ancient 
legend or Biblical miracle. Electric power 
came forward to give men leisure and luxury. 
It was a servant that never tired, that never 
rested, that never slept, a servant provided 
at a cost less than that of the lowliest serf, 
driven by the lash of the Pharaohs. 

The pyramids were built 6,000 years ago, 
but one of the basic principles which the 
Pharaohs recognized and utilized in their 
vast operations still obtains. They demon- 
strated that even at that early day great 
national enterprises must depend, in part 
at least, on government support. The Phar- 
aohs mobilized the manpower and resources 
of the then known world. The papyri from 
the tombs of Thebes tells us that private 
enterprise collaborated with the government 
in the construction of these national monu- 
ments. But the task was beyond the scope 
of private enterprise alone; and then, as to- 
day, it required the initiative and aggressive 
leacership of government authority and gov- 
ernment resources. 

As Abraham Lincoln, with his remarkable 
facility for phrasing graphic and unforget- 
table truths, said: “It is the function and 
duty of the Government to do for the people 
those things which the people are unable to 
do for themselves.” Looking a century into 
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the future, he was explaining, without real- 
izing it, the basis on which the Government 
of the United States has laid the foundations 
and established facilities for utilizing the 
modern genie of the lamp in unlocking the 
treasures of nature and producing the atomic 
bomb and other potential thunderbolts with 
which we have won world wars and with 
which we today defend the Nation—in estab- 
lishing the highest standard of living and 
the greatest rural prosperity ever enjoyed by 
any people, in any land, in any period of 
history. 

If private enterprise is to adequately serve 
the Nation, if it is to utilize to the utmost 
this great gift, if it is to make it available 
to every rural family in every State of the 
Union, it must have Government collabcra- 
tion and cooperation and the support of 
Federal resources and administration. With 
the coordination of private and governmen- 
tal agencies we have made more progress, 
and contributed more to human health and 
wealth and happiness here in America in 
the last 50 years than had been effected in 
all the preceding 6,000 years of recorded 
history. 

The Southwestern Power Administration 
alone—one of many—and the able men who 
direct it, have contributed more to the gen- 
eral welfare in their field than all the poli- 
ticlans and statesmen and captains of in- 
dustry within their trade territory. The 
power on one single transmission line, ex- 
tending from Bull Shoals up into central 
Missouri, is breaking the shackles that chain 
40,000 rural faniilies to farm and household 
drudgery and an inferior, un-American 
standard of jiving. 

It is not necessary to hark back beyond the 
memory of the youngest American voter to 
appreciate the services rendered by rural 
electrification. It is contributing im- 
measurably to national defense—and the 
preservation of international peace—the vital 
issue before the American people today. As 
a matter of fact, effective national defense 
without public power at this time would be 
impractical if not impossible. 

The American farm is the indispensable 
link in national defense. It produces the 
most essential munition of war. It takes 
food to win a war. Napoleon said, “An army 
marches on its belly.” General Foch three 
generations later said if he were offered the 
alternative of an army without arms or an 
army without food, he would choose the 
army without arms. 

You cannot win a war without the prod- 
ucts of the farm. That is why the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is calling on the Ameri- 
can farmer to increase the production of 
food and fiber by 50 percent. With all the 
facilities he had before the last war, that 
in itself would be a difficult assignment. 
But when you take into consideration the 
rapid decrease in the supply of farm labor— 
the fact that the city and the factory and 
rural industries are outbidding the farmer 
for labor; that his only recourse, his only 
hope of achieving the goal set by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the needs of 
our armies, is mechanization—powered by 
electricity—you can understand the tremen- 
dous importance of the service rendered by 
this comprehensive program, represented 
and effectuated by the able men in this 
splendid audience, under the wise and com- 
petent generalship of the Nation-wide or- 
ganization assembled here in convention this 
afternoon. 

REA is rendering a still greater service to 
the rural home and to the Nation. One of 
the alarming developments of the day is the 
shift of population from the farm to the city. 
For some time, and especially during the 
last 10 years, there has been a steadily in- 
creasing drift of young men and women from 
the field to the factory. Since the 1940 cen- 
sus there has been a decrease of 20 percent 
in farm populations. The extent of the 
change is indicated by the loss of rural Con- 





gressmen. In Missouri, for example, there 
has been a drop from 16 Congressmen to 11 
Congressmen in the last two reapportion- 
ments, a loss of practically a third of the 
State delegation, and all the losses are from 
rural districts. In this respect the change 
is more significant than at first appears 
Our cities are dependent on the farms not 
only for food but literally for life. City pop- 
ulations are not self-sustaining. If not fed 
by fresh blood from the farms, population 
would dwindle away and the cities would 
perish. There is a steady flow from th« 
country to the city of young people, reared 
near to nature, under the blue sky, with 
their feet upon the soil. They come from 
rural homes where American virtues are 
taught and exemplified. The red flag has 
never been raised above a single farmhouse 
in America. No Communist cell has ever 
been established in any farm community or 
has ever gained control of any farm organi- 
zation. The country home is the source 
from which flows the life tides of the Na- 
tion to purify and replenish the depleted 
blood of the city. 

But the springs are drying up. Few are left 
on the farm but the elderly and the in- 
capacitated. Few ase now found on the 
farm under the age of 50. The boys and girls 
refuse to remain on the farm under primi- 
tive conditions when they can enjoy the 
bright lights of the city with less work and 
more pay and infinitely more convenient and 
comfortable surroundings. REA offers the 
only remedy. With electricity on the farm, 
at a rate the farm family can afford to pay, 
the farm is immediately transformed into 
a home vastly superior to any inhibited 
quarters in the crowded, dirty, noisy, smoky, 
grasping city. 

Here, at last, is the solution of one of the 
most vital problems confronting the Nation 
= &@ particularly critical time in American 

e. 

Your strength is organization. I see here 
before me in this audience many able men. 
But it doesn’t make any difference how able 
you are, or who you are, or how sincere 
you are. By yourself you are just one man 
and nobody down at Washington is going 
to pay very much attention to you or what 
you say. But as a member of NRECA you 
will be heard in every department and bu- 
reau in Washington and in every legislative 
body in the State and Nation. 

We have had pleasant and profitable ex- 
perience with your organization when it has 
appeared for you before the committees in 
Washington. When you first began to or- 
ganize there was some doubt about it down 
there. But you had one tremendously valu- 
able asset—your executive manager. He had 
served in the House, and we knew him—and 
he knew us. He was familiar with con- 
gressional procedure. He knew what count- 
ed and how to present his cause. Alorg 
with him you sent capable men—men 
elected by your various regions, your na- 
tional officers, and in particular your presi- 
dent, presiding in this convention. They 
were men who invited confidence. Their 
presentations before the committee were 
carefully documented as to facts and mod- 
erate in their requests. And under their 
wise leadership REA began to produce im- 
mediate results that justified their estimates. 
Down there keeping within the budget esti- 
mates is a fetish. Tremendous battles have 
been waged to keep appropriations within 
the estimates. And in this session of Con- 
gress there has not been a single instance 
of any bill exceeding the estimates. But in 
all previous sessions there has been one ex- 
ception to the rule. That is REA. Re- 
peatedly we have given you more than you 
asked. We had confidence in you, in your 
association, and in your cause. 

We have given you, over the last several 
years, more money than you could spend. 
In 1951, after your representatives appeared 
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before the committee, we provided $458,000,- 
000 for REA loans. You were able to com- 
mit only $260,000,000. In other words we 
appropriated $198,000,000 more than you 
could spend. You did not waste it. You 
used only what you could employ judi- 
ciously. 

For the fiscal year 1952, ending June 30 of 
that year, in addition to the $190,000,000 
you had left over we appropriated $370,000,- 
000, and you had $117,000,000 of uncommit- 
ted funds left over at the end of the year. 

This time, for the next fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1953, we gave you the full budget 
estimate of 125,000,000 which with the $117,- 
000,000 carried over from the previous year 
aggregates $242,000,000. And that is $52,000,- 
000 more than you have been able to spend 
during the current year. So we have estab- 
lished a precedent for REA and NRECA en- 
joyed by no other governmental agency. We 
have not made these exceptional appropria- 
tions for you—but for the farm family and 
the farm home which you so effectively rep- 
resent. This money has not been donated. 
It has been*loaned and to date every cent 
of it has been paid back in full as it became 
due and with interest. And under the im- 
petus of these appropriations the number of 
farms electrified in the United States has 
increased from 10.9 percent in 1934 to 85 
percent in 1950. 

The farm home is the strength of our form 
of Government. It is the hope of the Nation. 
On that fateful night in 1776, when the lan- 
terns were hung from the steeple of Old 
North Church; when Paul Revere mounted 
his horse to give the alarm; he turned not 
to the cities—not toward Boston and Lex- 
ington. But he headed for the open country. 
And his warning cry, ringing above the hoof- 
beats of his galloping horse, aroused the 
farmers. In the cold gray light of that dawn, 
when the little American Army fell into line, 
every man there was a farmer. Thirteen of 
them fell at the first fire of the British mus- 
kets. Theirs was the first blood shed for 
American freedom and justice. And as the 
farmer was the hope and strength of the 
Revolution, so is the farmer and the farm 
home the hope and strength of America 
today. 

We are fighting for that home—fighting to 
make it habitable—to establish there an 
American standard of living—to preserve 
there the fountain source of American faith 
and freedom. If you will mobilize rural sen- 
timent; if you will cooperate—under the 
wise guidance of the far-seeing men who 
have built this great organization—you 
can do much to bring into being here in this 
favored land, the greatest prosperity, the 
greatest people, the greatest civilization the 
world has ever known. 





Andrew Furuseth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues are familiar with the re- 
markable accomplishments of the late 
Andy Furuseth, father of the Seamen’s 
Act—the Magna Carta of the American 
seaman—and throughout his life a tire- 
less fighter for justice for the men of the 
American merchant marine and for sea- 
men everywhere. Everyone who knew 
Andrew Furuseth reveres his memory as 
I do for his great heart, his courage, his 
bulideg tenacity, and his almost single- 
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handed victory over the tremendous odds 
he faced in bringing simple justice to 
the seas for the men who sail our ships. 
Fourteen years ago today the ashes of 
Andy Furuseth’s body were consigned to 
the sea. As long as we have a merchant 
marine, however, he will be a living force 
for good, for human dignity, and for the 
rights of mankind. On March 12 of this 
year Mr. Silas Blake Axtell, of New York, 
a long-time assistant, legal adviser, and 
friend of Andy Furuseth delivered a ra- 
dio address commemorating the ninety- 
eighth anniversary of Mr. Furuseth’s 
birth. In order that his accomplish- 
ments be recalled to our minds, under 
unanimous consent, I include the address 
in the Recorp as a part of these remarks: 

On one or two occasions I have been pinch 
hitter in addressing seamen, officers, or mari- 
time unions and the public, concerning An- 
drew Furucseth—the Abraham Lincoln of the 
sea. 

To union men and their leaders I can 
think of nothing more effective than to open 
with the words of Paul Scharrenberg, trus- 
tee of the Friends of Andrew Furuseth Leg- 
islative Association—himself a sailor—prob- 
ably the oldest living member of the Sailors 
Union of the Pacific. Mr. Scharrenberg, now 
director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations of the great State of California, 
friend of Earl Warren, Governor of that 
State, sent me this message to read to you 
on this occasion: 

“Relative to the broadcasting on the nine- 
ty-eighth birthday anniversary of Andrew 
Furuseth * * * I cannot think of any- 
thing more appropriate than the introduc- 
tion to an article written by myself for the 
American Federationist of September 1945: 

“In the eventf.1 history of the American 
labor movement there was one leader whose 
conception of leadership was based upon the 
theory that no one can be truly independent 
who has anything or wants anything for 
himself. He argued that the labor leader 
who has anything worth while of earthly pos- 
sessions usually wants to hold on to all he 
has, so every now and then he must com- 
promise. The man who propounded this 
Spartan theory and lived up to it all his 
long life was Andrew Furuseth’.” 

Seamen and officers employed on Ameri- 
can vessels today are receiving the highest 
wages ever known in the history of this great 
country or the world. As a guest, I partici- 
pated in the opening of probably the finest 
union hall that will ever be built—at 450 
Harrison Street, San Francisco, in June 1950. 
However, the east coast has swiftly followed 
in building another monument to Andrew 
Furuseth in its headquarters at Twentieth 
Street and Fourth Avenue in Brooklyn. The 
shipping hall, lounge rooms, executive offices 
in that building are the most modern con- 
ceived. No shipowner or Government official 
has done a better job. 

My acquaintance with Furuseth began in 
1908 when I was a clerk in the office of the 
Seamen's Branch of the Legal Aid Society. 
In the evening I was working at the Gordon 
House Athletic Club at 353 West Seventeenth 
Street, still a boys’ club. I was ‘nearly 24 
and Andrew Furuseth was 54. The Seamen’s 
Act was in manuscript form. Henry Hutton, 
an attorney on the Pacific coast who had 
been a member of the Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, had helped him. It needed changes. 
Andrew Furuseth, though not a college grad- 
uate, had more learning than required for 
a master’s degree and probably his knowl- 
edge of law and history would have earned 
him a doctor of philosophy. 

The reports of the Seamen’s Branch of the 
Legal Aid Society, under the letterhead of 
its influential board of directors, leading law- 
yers of the United States, were persuasive 
to some Members of Congress, and in 1912 
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the bill—the seamen's bill or, as the ship- 
owners called it, “the seamen’s pill”—lay on 
the President's desk. But also piled high 
were protests from every nation in the 
world, telephone calls, appointments from 
ambassadors and foreign representatives. 
Protests were so numerous that President 
Taft withheld his signature and the Seamen's 
Act had a vest-pocket veto. 

Those who have access to the Symposium 
on Andrew Furuseth, published by Darwin 
Press in 1948, may find (on p. 229) the 
photographs of Members of the United States 
Senate at that time (1915): La Follette, of 
Wisconsin; Fletcher, of Florida; Varnham, 
of Misssissippi; Champ Clark, of Missouri; 
Kern, of Indiana; Sutherland, of Utah; and 
William B. Wilson, the first Secretary of 
Labor—also the leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Also the pictures of four seamen 
who went to jail to test the constitutionality 
of the Seamen's Act under the emancipa- 
tion amendment—their names are Robert- 
son, Bradley, Olson, and Hanson. And be- 
low appear the faces of Samuel Gompers, 
Walter McArthur, the great shipping com- 
missioner of San Francisco, end Victor 
Olander, later the secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Labor of Illinois, and Andrew Furu- 
seth. At the top of the picture is Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, for- 
mer president of Princeton University, who 
called as his legal adviser—as to whether he 
should sign the act—the Honorable William 
Denman, venerable jurist, senior United 
States circuit court Judge of the Ninth Cir- 
cuit of California. 

A copy of this symposium was placed in 
the conerstone of the Furuseth monument— 
the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific Building in 
San Francisco—at its opening by Harry 
Lundberg. Judge Denman was the orator 
on this occasion, over this station, WNYC. 
He has written in the symposium: 

“My first contact with him, in 1904 or 1905, 
was in a hall near South Park, San Francisco, 
There is a discussion of the use of “inyunc- 
tion,’ as he pronounced it, in labor disputes, 
in response to a question ‘What would you 
do if our antilabor injuction were served 
on you?’ he replied: ‘I would put the inyunc- 
tion in my pocket and go to yail and in yail 
my bunk would be no narrower, my food no 
worse, nor I more lonely than in the fore- 
castle.’ ” 

And Judge Denman continues, “When the 
bill finally reached the White House, Presi- 
dent Wilson sent for me. What impressed 
the President most was my statement that 
the bill removed the last vestige of congres- 
sional peonage in repealing the imprison- 
ment provision of the former desertion 
statute.” 

I don't know that I can more graphically 
describe Andrew Furuseth than by quoting 
from an address by our own beloved judge, 
the Honorable John C. Knox, over this sta- 
tion on March 12, 1947, who said: 

“On March 4, .915, Andrew Furuseth 
stood in the Executive Chamber of the White 
House. At a nearby desk was Woodrow Wil- 
son, the President of the United States. 
That great man was about to sign the Sea- 
men’s Emancipation Proclamation that Con- 
gress had passed, and which was to be a boon 
to sailors all over the world. As the Presi- 
dent’s pen scratched its way across the bill, 
Andrew Furuseth fell to his knees, raised 
his hands in prayer, and then broke into con- 
vulsive sobs. He had kept the faith of his 
belief in right, justice, and humanity; he 
had fought the good fight and he had won. 
Thereupon, he rendered thanks to God. 

“But what, you may ask, did Furuseth 
really accomplish? Seamen left their low 
wage vessels. Their wages were increased; 
conditions aboard all ships were improved; 
new safety devices for both seamen and pas- 
sengers were installed; equipment was bet- 
tered; rations became good; forecastles were 

cleaned; flogging became a thing of the past 
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and sailors—to a greater extent than ever 
before—were entitled to have and enjoy the 
dignity of their birthrights. Andrew Furu- 
seth well served the merchant marine. In 
doing as he did, he also served the cause of 
humanity. If the labor leaders of today were 
possessed of the vision, the integrity, the 
unselfishness—and if they also had the pa- 
triotism that animated Furuseth—this land 
would be free of the fear by which it is to- 
day consumed.” 

The climax in the great battle waged by 
Furuseth—from the day in 1883, when he 
deserted his British bark and was chased 
through the woods by bloodhounds—was the 
signing of the Seamen's Act by Woodrow 
Wilson. He was writing into the law of the 
most advanced, civilized, stable nation in 
the world a guaranty that men should not 
be arrested and put in jail for failure to 
carry out the terms of a contract in writing 
which, because of economic forces they were 
compelled to sign, was unfair and contrary 
to the established public policy of America. 

Many copies of this Symposium have been 
put aboard merchant vessels, and any sea- 
man who would be interested in knowing 
how Andrew Furuseth looked near the end 
of his life will find on page 208 a picture 
taken of him when he was in San Francisco 
in 1934. He died, as you know, January 24, 
1938. His body was left in the rotunda of 
the new great building of labor in Wash- 
ington, and services were attended by 

United States Congressmen and Supreme 
Court judges. It was my honor to be a 
pallbearer on that occasion. 

Furuseth was born as Anders Andreassen. 
The picture of his father and mother and 
sister is found on page 54 of the Symposium. 
He named himself after a little town in Nor- 
Way, near where he was born. His little 
sister came to America and owned a farm in 
Wisconsin. In 1936, when mortgages were 
being foreclosed, $1,800 of Andrew Furu- 
seth’s private savings—all he had except 
$200—was taken out to save the little farm. 

The old International Seamen’s Union was 
tottering under the hammer of Moscow. The 
gang had been on the waterfront since 1921, 
Roy Hudson, the open spokesman and dele- 
gate to the Comintern, who claimed to have 
been a seaman, supplied the funds. Well 
do I remember, because after returning from 
an inspection of Russia in 1927, I debated 
the question of recognition of Russia which 
Hudson advocated—in a ramshackle hall of 
ee Marine Industrial Workers on Coenties 

lip. 

In an address on the contingent fee and 
legal aid and ethics to the International Bar 
Association at London, July 1950, I said: 

“Communism has not found root in our 
institutions or our transport industries. Ac- 
cess to justice, a fair and speedy trial, largely 
due to the wise administration of one just 
and good man, our senior United States dis- 
trict Judge, the Honorable John C. Knox, has 
formed a ‘Cordon Sanitaire’ about the West- 
ern Hemisphere—birthplace of liberty. In- 
deed most of my work and that of Andrew 
Furuseth to secure the blessings of freedom 
to the daring, hardy, and worthy mariner, 
has been done and still is being done from 
the tip of Manhattan Island, N. Y., where, 
e--ept for temporary blackouts, the light 
shines from the torch in the hand of the 
Goddess of Liberty—planted there by the 
freedom loving sons and daughters of the 
people who have just recently startled the 
world by leadership in laying the economic 
foundation for the constitution of the 
united states of Europe.” 

It is my belief that communism is ac- 
cepted much the same as religion by simple 
people who do not understand much about it 
but who get the impression from what they 
hear the Communists preach, that it offers 
some solution to their needs. 
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The Reverend Dr. Charles W. Lowry, rec- 
tor of All Saints’ Church, Chevy Chase, Md., 
has recently published a book entitled “Com- 
munism and Christ,’ which should be read 
by everyone, everywhere, as it explains com- 
munism and its relation to our times, and to 
quote a phrase from a review of the book 
by Marquis Childs, “Dr. Lowry’s book shows 
so clearly that communism is a sort of cari- 
cature of religion. It corrects the impression 
that communism is a religion that offers 
a kind of salvation here and now on this 
earth.” 

Dr. Lowry says in his book: “Com- 
munism—far from being a sign of progress 
as sO many advanced liberals and other well- 
meaning Americans have mistakenly sup- 
posed—is really radical reaction. It is re- 
gression, under modern industrial condi- 
tions, to a slave mentality and a slave so- 
ciety so extreme and so total that you have to 
go clear behind the Christian era to the great 
slave empires of the Egyptian Pharaohs and 
the Babylonians to find anything compa- 
rable to it.” 

Furuseth believed this and he spent his 
life working for better conditions for sea- 
men, so that communism would not find in 
them fertile soil for the spread of their 
philosophy. 

Then came the Morro Castle fire. An ad- 
vertising man named Cabaud, a fine gentle- 
man, was the manager of the company that 
operated the luxury cruiser, the Morro Castle, 
between here and Havana and Mexico. Fur- 
useth wired me from San Francisco to find 
out if they had complied with section 2 of 
the Seamen’s Act, that required the deck 
crew to be divided into equal watches. Be- 
cause the records passed over the desk of 
this innocent and inexperienced ship man- 
ager each week, the shipowners had to 
settle—they couldn’t hope to convince the 
court that the owners did not have knowl- 
edge of the unseaworthiness of the ship. In- 
cidentally, as a result of that, Puruseth was 
influential in his later years in securing the 
passage of the Sirovich bill, which provides 
that knowledge of the captain, as well as the 
owner, of unseaworthiness, shall defeat the 
right to limit liability. 

In 1925 the Limited Liability Act, the 
Longshoremen & Harbor Workers Compensa- 
tion Act, was defeated as to the plan of the 
stupid underwriters to put the seamen under 
that act as a total remedy for maintenance 
and cure, neglect to treat, and damages. 

Furus¢th was alone a great deal of the 
time. He spent hours in the Congressional 
Library and other libraries. The writing of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, with the advice 
and help of Samuel Gompers, was just a 
passing task. His authorship was gratefully 
acknowledged by Senator Norris and Fiorella 
LaGuardia then a Congressman. 

The first test of the Seaman's Act was the 
Chelentis case, which we lost. But Andrew 
again said, “Tomorrow is also a day,” and 
we saw ex-Senator Sutherland, a practic- 
ing lawyer, and with him went to see Sen- 
ator Wesley Jones, chairman of the power- 
ful Committee on Commerce in the United 
States Senate. The Jones Act came into 
being with its stated “right to a jury trial.” 
Not that we didn’t trust the judges but 
because we wanted to keep the Government 
of the United States in the hands of the 
people, and when laymen on the juries work 
with laymen plaintiffs through the help of 
lawyers, we have Government of, by and for 
the people. Take away that right and you 
have taken away what was born at Runny- 
mede when we got the Magna Carta. 

The most important test, however, came 
in 1919, when we argued the Dillon-Strath- 
earn case, involving the right of a British 
seaman on a British ship to demand half 
the wages he had earned and to recover pen- 
alty of two to one for what he had earned 


for all the time he was compelled to wait 
to get it. 

I had become a member of the Sailor's 
Union of the Pacific, September 22, 1919, 
at San Pedro. I signed on the West Galumb 
but the ship was delayed by Communist 
pickets. They had already begun. The flou: 
for the starving Greeks, to be loaded on th: 
ship for the trip to Athens, was on the 
dock. The ship was tied up for 7 weeks 
because these pickets were trying, as we now 
know, to increase the misery of those hun- 
gry people, who had suffered as the resu!: 
of the First World War. A group of youn; 
seamen from the ship started an argumen: 
with these pickets, orators of misinforma- 
tion, espionage and revolution. An ambu- 
lance was called—but we of the West Galumb 
walked back to the ship—and there were no 
pickets there the next day. 

The next court battle was the opening of 
the courts to seamen without prepayment of 
fees. The Supreme Court said that the word 
“courts” in the act referred only to the orig- 
inal courts and did not include appellate 
courts. Senator Jones was still chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce in the United 
States Senate, and he remedied the situation 
so quickly, by an amendment to the appro- 
priations act, that the ink was scarcely dry 
of the signature of the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court when the Pres- 
ident had to affix his signature to the amend- 
ment—a record for legislative remedy of ju- 
dicial error. 

Compare the work of Furuseth, if you will, 
to the noisy headiires of 1934, when a well- 
known career man of the sea was followed 
around this waterfront by many men now 
well known as leaders and workers of the 
Communist segment. 

Furuseth was a tall, muscular, slender 
man, who lived simply on the pay of a sailor. 
He would take a seaman’s wages, whatever 
they were, and the cost of his living in a 
hotel, as I know, his bill at the old National 
Hotel in Washington was not over $30 a 
month for room and bath. He was in the 
courtroom every time we had one of the 
cases before the Supreme Court and he would 
come to the United States Circuit Court in 
New York, or New Orleans, or San Francisco, 
whenever a case of importance to seamen 
came up for argument. 

The 3 months spent at Geneva before the 
International Labor Office in 1936—when I 
had the honor to be his counsel—were an 
effort to educate the delegates from England, 
France, Germany, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and Japan and China, as to the im- 
portance of freeing their seamen from bond- 
age. We thought that the leaders of Eng- 
land, at least those from Canada, South 
Africa, and Australia would demand there 
an immediate repeal of the law that permits 
a British seaman to be put in jail for desert- 
ing his ship in America if he returns to the 
United Kingdom—from whence the Magna 
Charta and the jury trial came. But the for- 
eign seamen would not follow. Albert 
Thomas, French labor leader and spokesman, 
Director of the ILO, urged a uniform wage 
for the world, to bring up the wages of 
Europe and all foreign countries by consent 
of owner and government and bring down 
the American wages to their level. Furuseth 
and his legal counsel would not agree to that. 

Then came the greatest threat of all. The 
owners and governments proceeded to build 
what they called the International Safety 
Treaty of London, 1929, and we believed that 
if it were ratified by our Senate and the 
President, it would result in a repeal of the 
Seamen's Act itself as to its application to 
foreign vessels, and the last constructive 
work that Andrew Furuseth did is written 
up on page 145 of Merchant Seamen's Law 
(Darwin Press) to wit: 

“That nothing in this convention shall be 
so construed as to authorize any person to 
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hold any seman, whether a citizen of the 
United States of America or an alien, on 
board any merchant vessel, domestic or 
foreign, against his will in a safe harbor 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
of America, when such seaman has been 
officially admitted thereto as a member of the 
crew of such vessel or to compel such sea- 
man to proceed to sea on such vessel against 
his will; 

“That nothing in this convention shall 
be so construed as to nullify or modify sec- 
tion 4 of the Seamen’s Act approved March 
4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1164), as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
Strathearn v. Dillion (252 U. S. 348).” 

This is a changing world, in which the 
law—international—is finding its best ex- 
pression in the bill or rights and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Some of our really progressive publishers 
have suggested annexation of all States that 
want to be annexed, in order to share in the 
fruits of that immortal document. 

Andrew Furuseth sought to extend the 
Emancipation Act to seamen, and he suc- 
ceeded, and we call him, rightfully, the 
“Abraham Lincoln of the Sea.” 

I am proud to have helped. Because after 
the passage of the Seamen's Act, the inter- 
national shipowners hired a columnist to 
write reports which produced an overwhelm- 
ing vote—707 to 11—for immediate repeal 
of the LaFollette Seamen's Act. After that 
came the fight to hold it unconstitutional. 
The foreign owners contended that the con- 
tracts they made abroad in their ports were 
valid and that to bréak those contracts here 
was depriving them of property without due 
process of law, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. But the Supreme 
Court was persuaded to accept the conten- 
tion made by myself and Wade Ellis, ex- 
Solicitor General of the United States, and 
former law partner of ex-Senator Suther- 
land—one of the “nine old men”—that by 
sending their ships in here with knowledge 
that the Seamen’s Act was part of the mari- 
time law of the United States, they waved 
the right. I suppose they applied the theory 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
had applied to the seaman in the Robert- 
son v. Baldwin (165 U. S. 275) case 30 years 
earlier—when they held that if a seaman 
didn’t want to sign articles which provided 
that he would forfeit his freedom if he broke 
the contract before the articles were up, he 
didn’t need to, but if he did sign the con- 
tract that he had sold away his liberty. 

Andrew Furuset’s ashes were scattered on 
the waves in mid-Atlantic, as he had re- 
quested—as far from land as possible—on 
the 21st day of March 1938. 

Down at Breezy Point, Far Rockaway, on 
the little beach in front of my bungalow, at 
7 Brandt Walk, stands a sign on which is 
painted “Andrew Furuseth Beach.” 

Andrew Furuseth wrote into our economic 
philosophy the truth—that the slave can- 
not create; only the free man, who works 
of his own volition, does create. One of the 
examples is George Washington Carver, the 
great inventor, who through the God that 
was in him created so many wonderful 
things out of the humble peanut. 

Aside from the philosophy expressed in the 
beginning—that a labor leader, to be truly 
useful, must have nothing of his own, and 
want nothing for himself, Furuseth reached 
back into ancient history to the earliest 
record of Hebrew religion to grasp this 
phrase: 

“Work is worship, to labor is to pray— 
because that is to exercise the highest, the 
divine faculties implanted in us as sons of 
God. It matters not if the labor be the 
writing of a thesis or the digging of a ditch— 
it is the use of the same divine faculty to 
labor, to create, and upon its proper and 
free use depends the lives of individuals, 
nations, and races.” 
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Maritime Training Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, with reference to the maritime train- 
ing fund, I think it is due and proper to 
make the comment that the subcommit- 
tee has gone far and beyond so-called 
budgetary savings. 

The reduction of $1,069,800 in a budget 
estimate of $3,865,000 does not simply 
represent achievable savings. It does 
not represent the elimination of simple 
waste. It means a frontal and direct 
attack on the very structure of national 
Policy in the training of our seamen and 
cadets for service with the American 
Merchant Marine and our United States 
Naval Reserve. 

In the average large agency or depart- 
ment, where there are thousands of per- 
sonnel, there are ways and means of 
consolidation and constriction; and, also, 
in many cases, of elimination of func- 
tions. The most direct way to cut or 
curtail undue Government activity and 
expense—to narrow bureaucracy—is the 
elimination of functional activities, 
items of service that do not pay their 
way in the public estimation or which 
must give way because of lack of pri- 
mary need. 

In the present case, touching the mari- 
time training fund, this is not an ordi- 
nary item of bureaucracy. This is some- 
thing in the roots of our national policy, 
of our maritime and national security 
policy, that goes back to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. This item repre- 
sents a primary need. I am not going 
to take the time of the Members here 
to give an historic summary of what the 
country has achieved through this Mari- 
time training policy since that time. 
Suffice it to say, we have come a long 
way from the very shameful conditions 
we were in since 1936. There has been 
persevering policy on the part of Con- 
gress and all of our people that this 
training program must go on in the in- 
terest of national security and an Amer- 
ican merchant marine that will fill our 
needs and our wants. 

I would be willing to go along with 
some cuts in the Maritime training fund 
based entirely and wholly on the proposi- 
tion that our tax burdens are so heavy 
that there is hardly any area of activities 
which should try to escape responsibility 
for achieving some savings. But what 
the subcommittee is recommending is 
not savings alone. To my mind they are 
tearing out part of the fundamental 
structure of our entire training policy, 
because it simply will not be possible for 
Maritime training to go ahead, the way 
it should, on the basis of the cuts that 
are proposed. 

There are influences, very malicious 
ones, which will be delighted by the rece 
ommendations of the subcommittee, 
There are, also, other groups who, un- 
wittingly, will be pleased by what is be- 
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ing proposed. If this reduction finally 
goes through I warn the Members now 
that we will be setting in motion a proc- 
ess of erosion of our Merchant training 
policy which we will rue in the years to 
come. 

For all purposes, the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point is being dealt a 
vital blow. Here we have been training 
young men with a high school education 
to become officers in our merchant ma- 
rine, and also in our United States Naval 
Reserve. This is a permanent institu- 
tion. The Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House, and 
the Committee on Commerce in the Sen- 
ate, properly characterize this academy. 
In formal reports to the House and to 
the Senate they have stated that this 
permanent institution at Kings Point, 
N. Y., bears the same relationship to 
the merchant marine as West Point to 
the Army and Annapolis to the Navy. 
Ever since the Academy was created, 
against a background of national de- 
mand, Congress has perseveringly held to 
its policy to keep Kings Point as the vital 
national training center for development 
of Merchant Marine and Naval Reserve 
Officers. 

Permit me to make a very brief refer- 
ence to the latest report of the Eighth 
Congressional Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, of May 11-12, 1951: 

The Board specifically calls to the atten- 
tion of the Congress the outstandingly im- 
portant contribution made by the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy to the na- 
tional defense of the country by supplying 
Naval Reserve officers of high caliber to the 
Department of the Navy and superior mer- 


chant-marine officers to the American mer- 
chant marine. 





If the recommendations made by the 
appropriations subcommittee are to be 
applied to Kings Point, I think I can hon- 
estly state to the Members that the full 
usefulness, the full objective, of the 
training program at Kings Point will suf- 
fer a telling blow, and one which will be 
bound to hamper us in the years to come. 

At our upgrading stations at Alameda 
and Sheepshead Bay, and also in the 
work of the Marine Institute, which is 
the correspondence training course in 
upgrading work, we have a similar situa- 
tion. Here we are providing, through 
modest appropriations, a tremendously 
vital activity. It is in this upgrading 
work that we are seeking to fit the un- 
licensed men for higher duties, and to 
help them to aspire through promotions 
to become licensed officers. I think that 
here, also, we would be dealing our 
training program a body blow. 

It is also fair, I feel, to point out to 
the Membership that there is absolutely 
nothing in the hearings on the bill which 
would give any clue, any information, 
any knowledge, as to what motivated the 
subcommittee to recommend the cuts it 
does. No questions that I can find any- 
where in the hearings were asked of the 
Maritime Service as to the impact on the 
training program of the cuts that the 
subcommittee has proposed. Nowhere 
in the hearings has anybody been given 
any opportunity to judge such justificae 
tion or persuasion as there may, or may 
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not be, for the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations. Why the subcommittee 
should have singled out this training 
fund for a cut of 27.7 percent is incom- 
prehensible tome. This budget cut cer- 
tainly goes far and beyond what I under- 
stand to be Appropriations Committee 
policy at this time. 

The only proper way to consider ap- 
propriations for the maritime training 
fund would be by a thorough-going dis- 
cussion of ali of the items that make up 
the total, having in mind the specific 
functions and activities that are in- 
volved, and also, to give forceful recog- 
nition to congressional policy and leg- 
islative authorization. It would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult for any such discussion 
to be had on the floor of this House this 
afternoon. This is primarily a commit- 
tee function, and which I regret to have 
to say, much as I esteem the chairman of 
the subcommittee, has been entirely 
omitted in the case of the maritime 
training funa. 

I am hoping that when this measure 
is considered on the other side of the 
Capitol, in committee, that there the en- 
tire matter will be gone into with that 
care and concern that is certainly urged 
and merited. And I am hoping, also, 
that the House subcommittee, when this 
bill goes to conference, will take note of 
what really is involved here, and that 
they will restudy and recast their atti- 
tude. Iam, of course, certain that all of 
us, while willing to go to extreme limits 
in effecting savings will not wittingly be- 
come advocates of a policy which threat- 
ens to spell out destruction of our na- 
tional maritime training policy, which 
has proven its great worth in peace and 
war, and which is vital to our security 
and to the maintenance of our American 
merchant marine. 





Danish Heroes of Mercy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 19, 1952, issue of the Washington 
Star there was published a short item 
under an Odense, Denmark, dateline. 

This item tells of the Danish Life- 
saving Service which celebrates a cen- 
tury of existence in 1952. Its members 
are fishermen whose rescue work is 
undertaken as a part-time job. Five 
hundred and fifty-six lifeboatmen man 
54 stations which are connected by a 
modern, efficient danger-warning system. 

In 100 years, these fishermen-lifesavers 
have been credited with saving 12,367 
lives. 

In 100 years, over 50 of these brave 
men have perished in trying to save 
others. 

We read in our Bible in the fifteenth 
chapter of John, thirteenth verse: 
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“Greater love hath no man than this: 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.” 

There may be no greater love than 
this. Yet, there may be a love quite as 
great—the love that sends men down 
into the depth of the sea that those 
whom they might never know could live 
to see their homes. 

By their deeds these unsung heroes 
have written their own history of glory, 
a saga which will endure until the end 
of time. 





Kiwanis Club of Williamsburg, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Favors Redevelopment of Elec- 
tric Power on the Niagara River by 
Private Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives the following resolution 
which was adopted by the Kiwanis Club 
of Williamsburg, Brooklyn, N. Y., in sup- 
port of the Capehart-Miller bills—s. 
2021 and H. R. 3146—for the further de- 
velopment of Niagara Falls power by pri- 
vate enterprise. The resolution follows: 

Whereas a recent agreement with Canada 
authorizes further development of electric 
power on the Niagara River to supply New 
York and bordering States with much-needed 
additional power for continued production 
of consumer goods and materials for na- 
tional defense; and _ 

Whereas there is no economical basis for 
development of the Niagara by Federal or 
Sate Governments, since private enterprise, 
at no cost to the taxpayer, is ready, willing, 
and able to undertake this project; and 

Whereas this additional power is needed 
now, and since Government possesses no 
magic formula for producing cheaper electric 
power than private enterprise under the 
American way of doing business, every en- 
couragement should be given private busi- 
ness, particularly since it is equipped to start 
contruction immediately: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Wil- 
liamsburg, Brookiyn, N. Y., in a meeting held 
January 24, 1952, endorses and urges Con- 
gress to adopt the Capehart-Miller bills 
(S. 2021, H. R. 3146), or any similar bill 
which would permit the development of ad- 
ditional electric power on the Niagara River 
by private enterprise, thus creating a reve- 
nue-producing project for Federal, State, 
and local governments, without cost to the 
te payers; and be it further 

Resolved, "hat a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Public Works of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the chairmen and 
New York members on the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control, Rivers and Harbors, and the 
New York State Senators. 

Krwanis CLus or WILLIAMSBURG, 
BRooktyrn, N. Y., 

Rayrmonp J. Bunprine, President. 

JouN F. Roeser, Secretary. 


Payment to Cadets in Maritime Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, unde 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CHRISTOPHER 
C. McGraTH TO THE HOUSE APPROPRIATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 

the committee, one of the matters in thi: 
bill which is of great concern is the question 
of payment to the young men in our mari- 
time schools. During the Eighty-first Con- 
gress this committee saw fit in reporting its 
bill to the House to cut the $65 a month 
payment to the cadets. 

A reading of the CoNnGrEssIonaL ReEcorp, 
volume 95, part 4, pages 4659 to 4669, gives a 
complete story and a fine evaluation of the 
feelings of the Members of the House on 
this important question. Last year the ap- 
propriation was placed in the Senate bill and 
in conference was eliminated. 

A strong merchant marine is as important 
as a strong army. It was expressed by the 
American Legion like this: “We want Ameri- 
can Armed Forces carried in safety and with 
reasonable comfort.” Safety can only mean 
good vessels and the best trained personnel. 

Our merchant marine is not only a vital 
factor in time of national stress, but it is 
equally important in time of tranquility. A 
strong merchant marine competently man- 
aged adds greatly to the national economy of 
the country. Leadership in the world events 
must of necessity mean leadership on the 
economic front. This we can have by train- 
ing the American youth and keeping our 
maritime schools at a high level. 

Last year this committee made the month- 
ly payment to the young men at Kings Point. 
With that we have no quarrel, but in the 
same bill they took from the cadets at the 
State schools in California, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York their allotment. 
That is obviously an injustice. My position 
is that all of these young men should be 
treated alike and receive compensation. 
The argument that one is a State school and 
the other a Federal school has little weight 
when one considers that upon graduation 
they all will be doing the same work. 

These young men voluntarily give up the 
choice of going to a regular college and con- 
fine themselves to the rigor and discipline 
of a maritime school. The pleasant and 
carefree existence of college life is not theirs, 
and unlike the boy attending another uni- 
versity, they do not have their time off in 
which to earn additional compensation to 
help them through their college days. These 
boys must be on duty on Saturday. They 
must be in their bunks when taps is 
sounded. Besides their academic work, they 
must take their watch and work upon the 
ships. In the main they come from the 
average American home and in many in- 
stances are unable to call upon their parents 
for financial aid. 

The argument that some of these boys 
started and were paid and then suddenly 
cut off from compensation by an act of 
Congress must raise in their minds the 
thought that what they believed to be at 
least a quasi contract was nothing but an 
empty promise. 

If this cut stands again this year, many 
of these boys must drop out and enter other 
colleges or universities where they will be 
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in a position to earn some money by doing 
spare jobs. That immediately marks the 
State schools in these four great States as 
the colleges of the rich young men, because 
only the rich may attend. My deep respect 
for the membership of this committee makes 
me realize that such a desire would never 
be in the minds of yourselves, my colleagues. 

I urge you, therefor2, to give careful con- 
sideration to the problem of building up a 
strong merchant marine. If our ships do 
not carry our Armed [forces safely to the 
port because of lack of trained personnel or 
because of an inadequate merchant marine, 
the horrors, the screaming voices, as Ameri- 
can soldiers struggle vainly in the waters 
crying out to be saved, must then be laid at 
the doors of those who have definitely closed 
the gates of our State maritime schools. 

The action of the committee in disallow- 
ing any payment to cadets in both our Fed- 
eral and State schools is most unwise. On 
the one hand, we are attempting to build 
up the military might of America, then, by 
this action, we attempt to tear it down. The 
cadets in all of these schools should be paid 
a minimum of $65 per month. 

The American Legion was right, and I feel 
that this committee, by its action, will say 
t the parents in America: “We will do our 
part to see that your boys are safely and 
with reasonable comfort carried on ships 
under the American flag.” 


For a Fair Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include a letter 
from the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Inc., a highly esteemed religious 
service organization, in support of my 
omnibus immigration bill, H. R. 7032: 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, INC., 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 19, 1952, 

The Honorable FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives 

Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE ROOSEVELT: The 
American Friends Service Committee, the 
service arm of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), has in its relief and reconstruc- 
tion work and in its concern for peaceful 
solutions of tension throughout the world 
been inevitably drawn into activities on be- 
half of displaced persons and refugees. In 
all of our programs we are interested not 
only in satisfactory solutions to the personal 
problems of the individuals concerned but 
also in national and international action 
which will help to avoid increased tensions 
and to provide basic solutions to the world’s 
present unrest. We believe that lack of mi- 
gration opportunities is one of the elements 
contributing to this unrest. We are thus 
deeply concerned that the wisest possible 
decisions be made regarding the bills for the 
revision of our immigration laws now pend- 
ing before Congress. 

While recognizing the tremendous job of 
codification embodied in the McCarran (S. 
2550) and Walter (H. R. 5678) bills, and 
the improvements in the direction of clim- 
ination of racial and sex discrimination that 
they contain, we are troubled by the fact 
that so large a proportion of their provisions 
are negative and that they place more re- 


strictions than ever on immigration into this 
country and securing United States citizen- 
ship. 

We believe that at this crucial point in 
the world’s affairs and in view of the lead- 
ership expected of the United States we 
should encourage other nations to be lib- 
eral in immigration policies by setting an 
example in our own legislation. Specifically, 
we believe that in revision of our immigra- 
tion laws, in addition to the improvements 
mentioned above, provision should be made 
for pooling of unused quotas, every vestige 
of racial discrimination should be removed, 
no new obstacles should be placed in the 
way of immigration and naturalization, defi- 
nite statutes of limitations and adequate 
judicial review should be provided in ex- 
clusion and deportation proceedings, and 
that an alternative naturalization oath 
should be provided for conscientious objec- 
tors to military service, as is now the case 
in the Internal Security Act. 

Since we understand that the substitute 
omnibus bills introduced by Senators Hum- 
PHREY and LEHMAN and by Representative 
ROOSEVELT provide for these principles which 
we endorse, we should like to urge your 
support of these bills in place of S. 2550 
and H. R. 5678. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LEwis M. HOSKINs, 
Executive Secretary. 


Power City Lodge, No. 944, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Clerks, Advocates Niagara 
Falls Power Project by Private Enter- 
prise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Clerks, Power City Lodge, No. 944, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., signed by Albert 
Serianni,.its president, and Harold 
Hamilton, its secretary, relative to the 
proposed Niagara Falls power project. 
You will note this brotherhood opposes 
the construction of an open canal as 
proposed by the Army engineers and ad- 
vocates the development of this project 
by private enterprise. The resolution 
follows: 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD CLERKS, 
Power City Lonce, No. 944, 
Niagara Falis, N. ¥., March 17, 1952. 
Hon. WILu1aM E. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Clerks, Power City Lodge, No. 944, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., at their regular March meeting 
approved the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That we, the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, Power City Lodge, No. 944, 
are opposed to the proposal submitted by the 
United States Engineers, to construct an 
open canal through the city of Niagara Falls. 
We favor the closed tunnel power project and 
advocate this be developed by private enter- 
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prise. We are of the opinion a canal such as 
the type proposed by the United States Engi- 
neers would be detrimental to the interests 
of the citizens of this city and present a real 
hazard. It would also interfere with ap- 
proved plans now in progress regarding rail- 
road relocation, on which a great deal of 
time and money has already been spent.” 
We therefore, urge that you exert every 
effort to defeat the open canal project. 
Very truly yours, 
ALBERT SERIANNI, 
President, 
Harotp HAMILTON, 
Secretary. 


Building for an Expanding America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday night there was broadcast from 
Station WGN, Chicago, Ill., an address 
prepared by me, the theme of which was 
Building for an Expanding America. In 
my address I suggested the voluntary 
formation of what might be called a 
private enterprise joint chiefs of staff. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUILDING FOR AN EXPANDING AMERICA 


LET’S HAVE A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE “JOINT CHIEFS 
OF STAFF” 


I should like to talk to you my friends 
about one of the greatest single challenges 
facing our Nation today. It is the challenge 
to build for the America of tomorrow. 

What do I mean by that? 


Vast population increase 


Today America’s population is around 152,- 
000,000. However, in 23 years, at around 
1975, America’s population may reach the 
200,000,000 mark. That is, assuming that 
recent rates of population increase continue. 

Even, however, if those rates don’t in- 
crease at their recent fast pace, we will have 
approximately 190,000,000 people living on 
this continent within a quarter of a century. 


Housing, playground, school needs 


Just contemplate exactly what that huge 
figure means. What does it mean in terms 
of the housing for America? What does it 
mean in terms of our food supply? What 
does it mean in terms of transportation, both 
within the eities and between the cities? In 
terms of playgrounds, schools, water supply? 

As you think this problem over, you see 
that we face a vast problem in terms of 
building for the expanded America of years 
to come. Only a nation as great as ours 
could successfully meet so huge a challenge. 


Changes in two centuries 


Now, let’s look back for a moment. It is 
but two centuries since this Nation gained 
its independence. Within those two centur- 
ies, the backwood trails have been replaced 
by high-speed highways. The village settle- 
ments on the frontier have been replaced by 
great sprawling cities. 

And, yet to some extent, to build for the 
America of tomorrow, may prove almost as 
difficult, if not far more so, than it was to 
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build for the America of today. Life has 
grown more complicated. Needs have multi- 
plied. 

Traffic problems will multiply 


Just think, for example, about the traffic 
problem of our major American cities. Pon- 
der the situation in the morning when 
workers pour into the cities or in the evening 
when workers pour out of the cities. Think 
how the traffic lanes are jammed with cars, 
lined bumper to bumper. 

Think, too, of the housing shortage cur- 
rently existing, and just figure out how we 
are going to house 25,000,000 more people 
unless—I repeat—unless American industry 
is given the green light. 


Future will not look after itself 


Now, it is a fact that one of the reasons 
why we find it difficult to look forward is 
that we are tremendously beset by problems 
of the immediate present period. 

There is a general feeling that if we can 
just get over the present trisis, we will ‘et 
the future look after itself. 

And yet, as anyone would agree, tomorrow 
comes around faster than we sometimes ex- 
pect. The problems of the future will not 
take care of themselves. And so, it is up to 
us intelligently to lay the basis for the sound 
America of tomorrow. 


Let’s build seaway 


One of the means by which we can do so 
is to improve the arteries of transportation. 
Let’s expand them, widen them. I know of 
no single factor which can be more impor- 
tant in that effort than to complete the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project, 
about which I’m sure you’ve heard a good 
deal. It will give us a great fourth coast to 
the United States; a 2,500-mile line of com- 
munication—right into the heart of the 
North American Continent. We will be able 
to supplement the transportation facilities 
of the Atlantic coast, the Pacific coast, and 
the Gulf coast by the inland coast of the 
Great Lakes. 

And, yet, a look at this project we see that 
a few selfish, blind, obstinate interests are 
blocking completion of it. They are block- 
ing it, even in the face of the fact that 
America’s existing transportation arteries are 
already choked. 

For example, every single year, amidst the 
farm season, you and I read of the tremen- 
dous railway boxcar shortage. 

The railroads simply cannot handle even 
the traffic which exists today, let alone the 
traffic which will exist 5, 10, and 25 years 
from now. But, yet, certain railroad in- 
terests insist on preventing the American 
people from having this great inland artery. 


Negative action planned 


They say: “Let Canada build an all-Cana- 
dian St. Lawrence seaway route.” And, yet, 
these same interests are planning for nega- 
tive action in the event that it should be 
necessary for Canada to build the project 
alone. These selfish interests are planning 
to go to the courts to file an injunction so as 
to prevent—understand this—to prevent the 
International Joint Commission from ap- 
proving Canadian-United States power de- 
velopment. Such development is closely 
interrelated with navigation development. 
That is certainly a deplorable bit of strat- 
egy—to try « prevent progress from any 
source. These antiseaway forces are, of 
course, riddled with such negative factors 
and contradictions. Yet, they are powerful, 
well-organized, well-financed. Thus far they 
have been successful in fighting against 
American progress. 


The people must fight for seaway 
Whether or not they can continue to stand 
in the way of progress depends upon you, the 


American people. If you continue to be 
silent they, the enemies of progress, will 
continue to be affective in blocking the ful- 
fillment of your needs. That is why it is 
essential that you insist on Senate and House 
approval of the Great Lakes seaway. 


Farm needs of future 


Now let’s turn to another issue, friends. 
We are going to need more farm production 
in the years that are to come. It has been 
estimated that the production of all farm 
commodities will have to be increased by 
around two-thirds above what it was before 
World War II, if we are to feed an expanded 
American poupulation. 

This means more farm land will have to go 
into production. It means that we will have 
to have more mechanization of the farms. 

It means that farm prices are going to have 
to be sufficiently attractive so as to keep farm 
labor from leaving for the cities and to keep 
farmers from auctioning off their property 
and quitting the farms. Those are the plain 
hard facts. Either we recognize them or a 
lot of Americans won't be fed properly. 

Now, ordinarily, when one thinks of the 
future, people start talking in terms of hav- 
ing some vast new governmental agency set 
up to plan for the days to come. But I per- 
sonally don’t believe that is necessary. 

I do believe that the best brains of the 
American free-enterprise system should, by 
voluntary agreement, get together in order 
to determine what will be necessary in the 
years to come, in banking, housing, in heavy 
industry, in light industry. Then, in volun- 
tary cooperation with governmental agencies, 
these best brains of American private enter- 
prise should make recommendations whereby 
long-range programs can be voluntarily set 
into effect so as to assure a sound basis for 
our Nation in the years to come. I don’t 
want anybody to go off the deep end with 
harebrained ideas. I do want sound intel- 
ligent, realistic appraisals of the future, made 
on a voluntary, not compulsory, basis by 
what might be called a Private Enterprise 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We have such a mili- 
tary group; why not a civilian counterpart? 

Statistical guesses are difficult 

Now, obviously in trying to make any 
long range estimate, one faces real diffi- 
culties. Will our country, for example, be 
faced with a continued international crisis 
10 or 20 years from now? 

What will America’s budget be like in 
those years to come? 

What will our tax revenue be? 

Even the best statisticians can make only 
a few rather wild guesses. No one can peer 
accurately beyond the veil of the future. 
And yet, as limited as those guesses are in 
their effectiveness, they are better than hav- 
ing no ideas whatsoever on hand, as we face 
the future. 

Well, what can we do about the future 
needs of America? 

Sound tar ideas needed 


One of the greatest tools by which we can 
inteligently build for the future is yy sound 
use of the tax system. 

Taxes have, unfortunately, come to be 
regarded solely for revenue-raising purposes. 
It is true that with the present high budget 
situation facing America, taxes must indeed 
fulfill the basic function, of paying for 
Uncle Sam's vast expenses. 

But a tax system can be creative rather 
than destructive. It can, for example, en- 
courage the construction of new facilities 
to meet America’s expanding needs of to- 
morrow. 

If, for example, cities and States want 
to encourage the building of housing in 
areas which are now comparatively open 
spaces, they can do so by changes in the tax 
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system, by easing the tax load on such 
construction. 

Such changes should not, of course, bh: 
used as give-away programs, in which chis- 
elers can avoid their fair share of taxes. 
Tax changes can and should be made fairly. 
By a device known as accelerated deprecia- 
tion the Government can encourage busi- 
nessmen to go ahead and make sound in- 
vestments for the future. 


How to beat stream pollution 


Consider, for example, the problem of 
stream pollution in America, the problem 
of waters fouled with sewage and other 
wastes. It is a problem which is a lon 
way from solution. And so, I have recom- 
mended for years that the United States 
Treasury encourage businessmen to con- 
struct pollution-treatment plants, by en- 
abling the businessmen to write off their 
investment in those plants, in let us say, a 
5-year period, rather than a 20-year period. 
With such encouragement private enter- 
prise could move ahead rapidly to defeat 
this problem. 

The businessmen would be encouraged t 
build pollution prevention plants, and 
great many communities with farm and 
city people alike would benefit according], 

Local communities must pitch in 


And, so I urge you, my fellow citizens, t 
put on your thinking caps. 

Whatever the size of your community, just 
try to think of the problems it would face 
and will face if it were to have a 25 percent 
or 50 percent increase in population in the 
years tocome. Then see to it that the gov- 
ernmental agencies and private groups with 
which you have contact start to work now 
to plan for the America of tomorrow: The 
highway departments, the health depart- 
ments, the labor and commerce departments 
the farm departments. Yes, let’s get Private 
Enterprise Joint Chiefs of Staff to work at 
State and local levels, too. This is a job for 
every local community in the land, not just 
for Uncle Sam. 


Anticipate future needs 


Now, let me ask you: Have you ever driven 
along a four-lane high-speed highway and 
said to yourself, as you cruised along, “Isn't 
it wonderful that engineers 10 and 15 years 
ago anticipated future needs and built this 
great four-lane highway? What a terrible 
jam we would be in if we were still going 
along narrow, crowded, two-lane streets.” 
No doubt you and I have had such thoughts 
many times. 

Well, let’s hope that Americans 10 years 
from now will be able to say that you and I 
of 1952 similarly anticipated the needs of the 
future. 

Let’s hope that Government will give the 
green light to projects which will enable us 
to satisfy the expanding population, the ex- 
panding markets of years to come. 

I have faith in expanding America 

I am one of those people who has a deep 
and abiding faith in America and its expan- 
sion. It is not a speculative faith. 

It is not a faith founded on wild fancy. 
Rather it is a faith founded upon realistic 
analysis of America’s greatness and of our 
great potentialities. 

I am sure that you, the American people, 
share that faith. 

You see, as I do, an expanding economy, 
and not as certain pessimistic Americans 
have tried to tell us, a so-called stagnant 
economy or a so-called mature economy, an 
economy which will contract with fewer 
workers, fewer plants. 

And so, I say: Let’s go forward and build 
for the America of tomorrow an expanding 
America, an even more prosperous America 
in this free enterprise way. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
received from Mr. William T. Field, 
chairman of the water resources com- 
mittee of the Watertown Chamber of 
Commerce, an interesting letter contain- 
ing answers to many of the objections 
being publicly raised to the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WILui1aM T. FIELD AssociaTES, INC., 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
Watertown, N. Y., March 17, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: In yesterday’s New 
York Times and also in the New York Herald 
Tribune, were large paid advertisements by 
the Eastern Railroads of 143 Liberty Street, 
New York City, for the purpose of misleading 
the public as to the actual facts concerning 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

This misleading presentation is divided 
into seven statements and some comments 
thereon. 

I herewith submit my answer to this mis- 
leading advertisement, and to its false and 
biased comments. 

1. “For over 30 years the St. Lawrence 
project has been promoted actively and time 
after time it has been rejected.” 

The first positive action taken for access 
to the ocean by the people of the Great Lakes 
area was taken by representatives of the 
agricultural and industrial interests of that 
area at a meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1895, because of the lack of economical 
and adequate transportation facilities for 
the agricultural and the industrial products 
of the Great Lakes area and the Middle West. 

The Great Lakes area, with its great and 
growing agricultural and industrial re- 
sources as well as its 50,000,000 people, is 
properly called the arsenal of democracy. 

Today, even without the much-needed St. 
Lawrence River improvements, the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River carries 
more tonnage than the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts combined. 

It is true that to date the railroads and 
other interests have succeeded in defeating 
any action by the Congress to provide for 
the economical and adequate transportation 
facilities that our Great Lakes area needs 
and is entitled to, as well as the power 
development. 

2. “‘Only a half-billion dollars,’ that's 
what advocates of the present St. Lawrence 
project say.” 

The statement that its total cost to the 
United States alone would exceed $1,000,- 
000,000 is made by those interests who 
would confuse the real issue, obstruct our 
country’s economical development, and ig- 
nore our national-defense interests unless 
such interests receive their price, and who 
would stop at nothing to defeat this natural 
project because of their selfish motives. 
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Canada’s cost fis naturally less than that 
of ours because of two reasons, first, Canada 
has already done more work in the over-all 
development of this waterway than the 
United States, and, second, Canada’s labor 
costs are much lower than are similar costs 
in the United States. 

It is probably true that some harbor im- 
provements will probably have to be made, 
but only because such harbors will need to 
expand their harbor facilities by reason of 
the increase in water transportation de- 
mands, by reason of the St. Lawrence River 
improvements. The channel depths of both 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River fa- 
cilities are and have been designed for the 
same capacity and depth. 

The only need for any harbor improve- 
ments will be by reason of the increase in 
water shipping and therefore the need for 
the accommodation of more ships in such 
harbors. 

Are our railroads afraid of the increase 
and the expansion of business in our Great 
Lakes area by reason of which they would 
also materially benefit along with the rest 
of the country and the Great Lakes area 
in particular? 

Are our railroads afraid of competition by 
a self-liquidating means of transportation, 
or are they afraid that they will not be 
able to meet the increased demand on their 
own facilities, which today are inadequate? 

The St. Lawrence project, authorized as 
an authority or otherwise, would not cost 
our Government one cent. It would be an 
investment, not an expense. 

3. “The St. Lawrence seaway im no defense 
project.” 

This statement is so absurd and so false 
that it causes any other statement that may 
be made by the same interests, to be seri- 
ously questioned. 

It is true that fron ore can be transported 
to the steel mills of the Great Lakes area 
by rail, instead of water transportation, but 
only at a much greater cost. 

It was the cheap water transportation of 
the Great Lakes for fron ore that developed 
our heavy industry in the Great Lakes area. 
This economic status can only be maintained 
with the St. Lawrence project, in view of 
the rapidly depleting tron-ore deposits in 
the Mesabi Range. 

Without the St. Lawrence project, many 
of our heavy industries of the Great Lakes 
area will be dislocated and at great expense 
to our railroads as well as to our country. 
The people would naturally have to pay as a 
result. 

As to the vulnerability of the St. Lawrence 
project, it only is a question of the degree 
of vulnerability, as today everything is more 
or less vulnerable. 

The St. Lawrence project is nowhere near 
as vulnerable as are our railroad centers, 
our industrial and other large centers. Nor 
would the St. Lawrence iron-ore shipments 
be as vulnerable as would be the open ocean 
iron ore routes. Our experience with ocean- 
going oil tankers in World War II demon- 
strated this fact. 

What if the construction of the St. Law- 
rence project does take 5 years to compete; 
it takes about the same length of time to 
build our large battleships. Do our railroads 
claim that the construction of a battleship 
does not constitute national defense? 

Yes, at present the St. Lawrence River is 
closed about 37 percent of the year, not 5 
months as claimed. Yet, notwithstanding 
this fact, the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes ton- 
nage exceeds our total coastal tonnage. 

With the proposed navigation facilities 
and the large iron-ore shipments, together 
with other large shipments, this waterway 
can well be kept open the year around. The 
Great Lakes do not freeze over and our im- 
portant harbors can also be kept open. 
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Our leading military authorities, men 
without any personal interests or bias, or 
selfish motives, maintain that the St. Law- 
rence project is a defense project. These 
military authorities are substantiated by rea- 
son of the experiences in World War II. 

4. “Why do tax economy leagues oppose 
the St. Lawrence project?” 

It is quite possible that we could better 
answer this question, and further that the 
answer would be quite self-evident, provid- 
ing one knew the names of those interests 
who finance the tax economy leagues that 
are referred to. 

This fact is very evidert because of the 
large fees previously paid by such interests 
for adverse testimony before the Public 
Works Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Congress. 

As to the potential tonnage for the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence navigation facilities, this 
data is available for any and all to inspect, 
and to check. However, detailed analyses 
have not been made and submitted by the 
opposition, but, instead, only adverse in- 
ferences have been made. 

Prior to the introduction of legislation 
providing for tolls, the opposition took the 
position that they were opposed because 
tolls were not required for making the project 
self-liquidating. Now that tolls are required 
to make the project self-liquidating, the 
opposition resorts to other dodges. Consist- 
ency thou art a virtue. 

5. “Why does the American merchant ma- 
rine oppose the St. Lawrence seaway 
project?” 

The American merchant marine not only 
has opposed the St. Lawrence seaway project 
because they claimed that the proposed 27- 
foot channel was not deep enough for our 
ships, but at the same time they also claimed 
that the St. Lawrence seaway project would 
divert shipping from our eastern seacoast 
ports. 

Why should shipping be diverted if the 
ships did not use the St. Lawrence seaway 
project? This attitude is a good example of 
most of the arguments of the opposition. 

The United States Maritime Commission 
testified that the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
Way project would accommodate 75 percent 
of all United States tonnage. Private ship- 
ping interests state that the project would 
accommodate at least 80 percent of all ocean 
tonnage. 

With the St. Lawrence project as a self- 
liquidating project, or constructed by an 
authority, why should any interests be con- 
cerned as to its shipping capacity, that is 
unless they are afraid of its real efficiency, 
or have some selfish motive? 

6. “Why have representatives of the A. F. 
of L. and the railroad brotherhoods testified 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway?” 

In the first place the A. F. of L. repre- 
sentatives do not correctly represent the 
members of the A. F. of L. on this subject. 
As a tnatter of fact, there has never been a 
referendum by the organization on this sub- 
ject. Many A. F. of L. organizations are on 
record at congressional hearings as in favor 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project, as they 
appreciate what it would mean not only to 
our country but to their members in par- 
ticular, both directly and indirectly. 

These A. FP. of L. organizations realize 
that their members will lose out entirely in 
this work should Canada proceed with this 
project alone, while their members still ben- 
efit enormously, both directly and indirectly, 
should the United States cooperate with 
Canada. 

As for the railroad brotherhoods, well, nat- 
urally they have their reasons for supporting 
the position of the railroads because of their 
desire to secure wages and working condition 
concessions from the railroads. Individual 
brotherhood members, while quiet, do not 
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agree with their brotherhoods. 
personally. 

As for transportation, coal mining, and 
other businesses, it would be very interest- 
ing if we could bring out the interconnected 
financial interests of such businesses. 

All of the companies’ policies are not dee 
termined by such companies’ boards of di- 
rectors. 

Our eastern ports have always been open 
to shipments cf foreign coal but the amount 
of foreign coal that has been imported, even 
eas ballast, is negligible. At present we are 
even shipping our coal abroad. 

Foreign coal never has and cannot, cer- 
tainly with the St. Lawrence project, com- 
pete with our American coal in Canada. 
Every large power project has materially in- 
creased the demand for coal and the rail- 
roads transport this coal. 

7. “Why are the railroads cppccsd to the 
St. Lawrence seaway project?” 

Any statement that this project would be 
subsidized by the taxpayers is absolutely 
without fact. Not only does the legislation 
provide for tolls that would make the proj- 
ect self-liquidating, but further there is also 
legislation pending that would create an 
authority and would provide for no appro- 
priation of any funds, absolutely not 1 cent 
of the taxpayer's money. 

Such an authority would secure its funds 
by issuing revenue bonds sold on the open 
market. Nevertheless the railroad oppo- 
sition and its associates would not change 
their attitude any more than they did after 
the introduction cf legislation providing for 
tolls, to make the project ssif-iiquidating. 
Is such opposition honest? You know that 
it is not. 

About 1920, when private financial in- 
terests offered to develop the entire St. Law- 
rence River, both the international and the 
Canadian sections, including both naviga- 
tion and power, end to donate to both coun- 
tries the navigation facilities, providing 
they, such private interests, could have for 
themselves the St. Lawrence River power, 
where was this opposition? Oniy after the 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
was created in 1931 to protect the interests 
of the State in its own property did this 
cpposition arise. 

ne attitude cf the railroads in opposing 
the St. Lawrence River project is tantamount 
to asking fcr a subsidy for the railroads, at 
the expense cf the American people, by pro- 
hibiting justiflable and economical competi- 
tion, even though the project may be built 
by revenue bonds and also be esif-liquidat- 
ing. Water transportation never has in- 
jured the railroads, it has always aided them. 

The railroads used every possible effort 
to prevent the construction of the Fanama 
Canal, which incidentally was built for less 
than the estimated cost. However, it was 
the railroads that benefited more than any 
other interests, except our country as a 
whole, by the operation of the Panama Canal. 

The attitude of the railroads is like a 
“dog in the manger” to force the use cf 
the railroads, regardless of the effect on our 
country, both economically and for our na- 
tional defense. 

Our railroads and our eastern seaports 
will only prosper according to the general 
business index of our country, regardless 
of the St. Lawrence project. The St. Law- 
rence seaway project will do more to de- 
velop our country’s industrial capacity and 
our national interests than any other proj- 
ect, and as a result our railroads and our 
seaports will also profit as much as any 
other interests. 

Our railroads can and will only prosper 
as the territory that they serve prospers. 

The value of the St. Lawrence project to 
our country can well be measured by the 
type and the strength of its opposition. 


This I know 
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It is not the cost in dollars, as we are 
spending much more both in this country 
and abroad for similar projects, it is the 
ability and capacity of the project to pro- 
duce that the opposition is afraid of, for- 
getting or failing to realize that which bene- 
fits our country benefits them. Or, maybe 
the opposition interests would prefer to have 
the benefits of this project for themselves, 
as they have for many years, since before 
1920, been attempting to do. 

Most sincerely, 
Wriuiam T. FIELp, 
Chairman, Water Resources Committee, 
Watertown Chamber of Commerce. 





The Bread of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by James S. Kemper, chairman, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co. of Chicago, 
Celivered before the Rotary Club of Los 
Angeles on Merch 7, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Recently at a wedding reception I heard 
& guest say to the bride: “I am so happy 
for you and Tom. Yours should be an un- 
usually happy marriage, one of those 50-50 
marrieges which are so rare these days. You 
and Tom seem to have the real knack of 
meeting each other half way.” 

The bride’s reply I shall never forget. 
She said: “You are very kind to say that, but 
the truth is thet Tom and I have vowed to 
make our a 100-100 marriage. By that we 
mean each of us will go nct only half way 
but all the way, 100 percent of the way, to 
make our marriage a genuine success.” 

The wisdom of what she said is beyond 
question. Today I want to take her wisdom 
into another field—a field that concerns you 
and me and atl of us. In today’s unhappy 
world no one can or should challenge the 
wicdom of our going more than ha'!f way in 
the discharge of our responsibilities as citi- 
zens. 

Yet, as citizens we are hardly going half 
way. For example, in the 1948 presidentia! 
election, almost half of our eligible citizens 
failed to vote. 

In that election we branded ourselves as 
being only half-hearted about the conduct 
of our Government. That is an admicsion 
I find very distasteful to make. But it un- 
mistekably is true that only balf of our 
voting public cared which way the election 
went. 

Our half-hearted voting may be one reason 
why the present administration got involved 
in haif-way measures in Korea. 

It may account for half-hearted protec- 
tion of our sovereignty in international ne- 
gotiations. 

In any event, the smaliness of our vote 
helps to explain why today we have the big- 
gest budget in hictcry, the biggest tax bill, 
the biggest national debt. 

When only half of the people care enough 
to spare an hour out of the whole year to 
vote, it is not surprising to find places of pub- 
lic trust raided by political hoodlums. 





A vigilant public could have prevented the 
whole shocking series of recent govern- 
mental scandals. 

But because we only half-cared about our 
Government we have permitted: Question- 
able characters to prosper on RFC booty, 
tax collectors to flourish in cahoots with 
big tax dodgers, Communists to occupy 
vital Federal posts, thieves to make off with 
Government-owned grain, criminals to fat- 
ten on alliances with enforcement officers, 
dope peddlers to enslave increasing numbers 
of our children, gangsters to control the final 
scores of sporting events, and in Illinois, at 
least, we have permitted horse butchers and 
scavengers to pollute our tables. 

The whole story of governmental corrup- 
tion and its real malignancy is far from be- 
ing revealed. 

The frightening truth is, as an eminent 
physician recently observed, there is no such 
thing as a slight case of cancer. Beyond 
that, he added, cancer cannot be cured by 
an exhibition of a hearty bedside manner. 

We are fortunete in one way. Wholesale 
corruption is coming to light in a year when 
we have the oppcrtunity to do something 
about it. Every gcod citizen in the land 
should meke this his first concern; in other 
words he should decide to do something 
about it. 

It is plain that for the voters this should 
not be a half-way year, but an all-out year. 
Each of us should devote whatever effort is 
required to make it so. 

I am sure ycu will pardon the observation 
that an all-out effort is the only way to make 
certain that all the rascals are put out. 

It may be pertinent to repeat here what I 
said in November of 1950 to a Rotary Club 
far on the other shore of this Continent. To 
your fellow members in Boston, I said: 

“In voting for candidates for Federal of- 
fices we should pass over, regardless of party, 
those who are heif-minded on the American 
economic system, those who are half-con- 
vinced as to our form of government, and 
those who are helf-sure of the blessings of 
liberty.” 

That recommendation seems to me as 
sound today as it was 2 years ago—and far 
mcre impcrtant to our national welfare. It 
should be not a half-hearted idea, but a 
whole-hearted task. 

All governments demand of people taxes, 
rilitary service, and sacrifices. Democracy 
mekes a singular demand, one that sets it 
apart from other forms of governmert, and 
most importantly one that confers a rare 
privilege. 

The bread of democracy is the vote—a 
meager but vital crumb from the magnifi- 
cent fare which freedom affords us. The 
sustenance of democracy, its staff of life, is 
the suffrage of the people. 

To men who love liberty those who starve 
the ballot box are no less despicable than 
those who stuff it. 

Ballot boxes, starved or stuffed, resuit in 
false elections. They set false governments 
upon wrong courses. They place great power 
in the hands of little groups. They aliow 
selfishness and greed, coupled with zeal, to 
gain control of our welfare and destiny. 
Small elections are big opportunities for 
those who are incompetent and for those 
who are corrupt. The final result, however, 
can only be the decay and death of democ- 
racy. Today the alternative to democracy is 
dead certain. It is the slavery of commu- 
nism, or its twin sister, socialism. 

Of all the nations of the world, the Rus- 
sian Communists alone appear to know pre- 
cisely where they are going and to have 
definite policies for getting there. 

If Washington, by contrast, appears to be 
uncertain of foreign program and careless 
and wasteful in domestic policy, I believe 
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the cause rests basically on the adminis- 
tration’s realization that it came into be- 
ing by the votes of relatively few people. 

Of some 90,000,000 eligible adults the pres- 
ent Administration had the votes of only 
about 24,000,000. When you look at the 
figures, it seems almost beyond belief that 
a democratic government could rest on such 
a narrow base of public support. 

But the staggering fact is that we live in 
a country where 66,000,000 people, more 
than two-thirds of the voting population, 
either voted against the existing adminis- 
tration or withheld approval of it at the 
polls. Isn't that an invitation to a weak 
administration to be lame in its foreign 
policy, loose in its domestic program, and 
lax in its moral practices? 

Therein lies the answer to why the most 
powerful Nation on earth seems so aimless, 
so friendliess, and so powerless in today’s 
world situation. 

As citizens of such a Nation we face a 
terrible and an awesome challenge. We 
must do something about it or accept a place 
in one of the most shameful chapters in 
history. 

Decision as to our fate cannot be post- 
poned. The time of decision is upon us. 
This is the time for action, if ever we are 
to act. 

This is the year when Americans need 
to show the world that there is strength and 
vitality in democracy. We need a tremend- 
ous vote to do that—the biggest vote ever. 

When the vote was restored to West Ger- 
many after the defeat of Hitler, 78 percent 
of the voters went to the poils. Having 
lived through a dictatorship and having re- 
covered the right to elect their public offi- 
cials, they embraced the opportunity whole- 
heartedly. In view of all that confronts 
this country today, we Americans should 
be ashamed if we produce less than an 80- 
percent vote. 

You may ask quite properly what steps are 
meeded to achieve that result. We can start 
right here in this room. 

Each man here should decide to become 
acquainted with his party organization in his 
precinct. He should volunteer to help in 
whatever way he can. He should ring door- 
bells. He should make it his responsibility 
to get out 10, 20, or 50 voters on registration 
day, on primary day, and, of course, on elec- 
tion day. 

I am certain there is no person in this 
room whose stature and dignity will not be 
enhanced if he serves in the role of a modern 
Paul Revere. 

I am equally certain that there is no man 
here who can perform any duty more 
important. 

Getting out the vote is hard work and may 
be discouraging. You will be told that just 
one vote is not important. That statement 
should be ridiculous to a Californian. In 
1916 Charles Evans Hughes went to bed one 
November night confident that he had been 
elected President of the United States. But 
he reckoned without California. Of almost 
& million votes cast in this State, he lacked 
about 4,000 of a majority. He thereby lost 
the State and the Presidency. 

James G. Blaine in 1884 lost New York 
State by only 1,100 votes and with it the 
Presidency. 

Each and every vote is important and one 
vote can be decisive. An organization in 
Chicago known as Americans Will Vote, Inc., 
gives me the following statement: 

“Thomas Jefferson was elected President 
by just one vote in the electoral college. So 
was John Quincy Adams. Rutherford B. 
Hayes was elected President by just one 
vote. His election was contested and re- 
ferred to an electoral commission. Again he 
won by a single vote. The man who cast that 
deciding vote for President Hayes was a 


lawyer from Indiana who was elected to Con- 
gress by the margin of just one vote. That 
one vote was cast by a client of his who, 
though desperately ill, insisted on being 
taken to the polls to cast that one vote.” 

Some may say that they have not had the 
opportunity to inform themselves of the 
issues and candidates. You might tell them 
that at another time in American history 
this country faced a terrible crisis and needed 
a President capable of meeting it. At that 
time there were no radios, no television sets, 
no telegraphic photographs, no automobiles, 
no cement roads, no air-conditioned audito- 
riums, no public-address systems, no air 
mail, no weekly news magazines, and no 
motion pictures. 

Despite those handicaps to communica- 
tion and public enlightenment, the people 
of 1860 found, became acquainted with, and 
elected Abraham Lincoln. 

Many of those advantages are used today 
not for the purpose of enlightening the citi- 
zens, but for quite an opposite purpose, to 
dull rather than brighten their minds. They 
are used as a sort of mental morphine to 
persuade us to escape today’s realities and 
responsibilities. Let us hope that in 1952 
they will be used to arouse and assist a peo- 
ple, too long quiescent, to righteous action. 

Some may question the need for a big vote 
this year. Some will say: “We have gotten 
along before, haven’t we, on small votes?” 

But never before in history have we had to 
meet a challenge such as now faces us. 

Millions of people all over the world are 
frankly and brashly skeptical of America’s 
ideals, aims, its expressed intentions, its 
power, its ability to make decisions, its de- 
sire for peace. 

To much of the world we Americans live a 
colossal lie. When only 24,000,000 out of 
90,000,000 voters support our national Gov- 
ernment, we give substance to the foreign 
belief that we do not live democracy, but 
only talk it. 

There is no use spending billions of dollars 
for bolstering democracy abroad, when here 
at home we set such a frightful example of 
democracy at work. 

If the people of the United States really 
want peace, they will vote this year. Each 
man and woman of this great country, I am 
sure, has many times asked, “What can I do 
to help assure peace? I am only one person, 
an atom in this huge Nation.” 

A whopping, enormous vote next Novem- 
ber, I am certain, will throw as much cause 
tion into Moscow as any atom bomb. 

I suggest that all of us read and re-read 
The Oath of a Free Man written by Stephen 
Daye, an early settler in this country who 
established the first printing plant in the 
Colonies. In 1639, more than 300 years ago, 
Daye expressed a creed which every citizen 
of a free country should take to heart sme: ss 
His Oath of a Free Man reads: 

“I do solemnly bind myself in the sight a 
God that when I shall be called to give my 
voice touching any such matter of this state 
in which freemen are to deal, I will give my 
vote and suffrage as I shall judge in my own 
conscience may best conduce and tend to 
the public weal of the body, without respect 
of person, or favor of any man.” 

Today, as we look into the years ahead, we 
see them filled with conflict and struggle. 
Relentless, uncompromising hostility be- 
tween the Communist world and the free 
may be our destiny for many long years. 
There is no escaping the truth that free so- 
ciety is on trial. It may remain so for a 
long time. Our staying power, our patience, 
our faith, also are on trial. In the long pull 
they may count more than guns and jets. 

The show-down battle may not be fought 
on the frontiers of nations but in the hearts 
of men everywhere. That battle will not be 
won by a people who are half-hearted about 
civic responsibility and honest government. 
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In our national life we have faced four 
great crises—the first when the Nation was 
born, the second when it was preserved, the 
third when it came of age, and now when 
its maturity is tested. 

In Washington's day we prayed for life; 
in Lincoln’s day we prayer for union; in the 
two World Wars we prayed for strength. Now 
hardly risen, we should fall to our knees 
again to ask God’s help for the moral resolu- 
tion required to meet our awesome responsi- 
bility as today’s chief maker of world history. 


The Facts About the Tax Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
around this time of year everybody seems 
to have something to say about the sub- 
ject of taxes. The trouble is, however, 
that most of what is being said talks only 
about the amount cf taxes that are being 
collected. Most of the talk concentrates 
on now tax rates have been raised during 
the New Deal and Fair Deal administra- 
tions. Colossal calculations are pro- 
duced to show how the amount of the 
taxes which have been collected during 
these two administrations is greater than 
the amount ccllected in any number of 
previous administrations. 

There are few who seem to want to 
take time to remind us about the im- 
portant things that we are getting for 
our taxes or to point out that we are still 
mighty prosperous after paying our 
taxes. 

The following statement shows that, 
even after paying taxes, we have more 
money left in our pockets than ever be- 
fore, and that in return for our taxes, we 
are getting peace, prosperity, and democ- 
racy—which is the best buy in history: 

TuHE Facts ABOUT THE TAX BURDEN 

America is enjoying greater prosperity to- 
day than ever before. 

The Republicans,. however, do not seem 
overjoyed by the fact that this prosperity 
developed under Democratic administrations. 
Therefore, they are doing their bect to dis- 
tract attention from prosperity. 

Their favorite way of doing this fs to point 
out the amount of taxes that are being paid 
and wail that America is being taxed into 
the poorhouse. 

But they fail to point out that America 
has more money left after taxes than ever 
before; that false comparisons between re- 
cent and previous taxes merely disguise the 
fact that Americans under Roosevelt and 
Truman have had more money left after 
taxes than they made in all previous ad- 
ministrations; that our taxes are the way we 
finance our Government's efforts to secure 
peace, promote prosperity, and maintain our 
democratic way of life. 

Let us look at these facts in more detail: 


I. EVEN AFTER TAXES, WE HAVE MORE MONEY 
LEFT IN OUR POCKETS THAN EVER BEFORE 


Despite high taxes, individuals and corpo- 
rations are better off today than ever before, 
For instance, 1951 income, after taxes, runs 
circles around 1923—the best year of any 
Republican administration. 
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and to our citizens generally. Iam glad, 























1929 | 1951 Increase Increase — to 1951 Mr. Speaker, to join the distinguished 
, minority leader the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MarTIn] in his re- 

Personal income (after all direct taxes): f : Se: 
Total ( (t ions)... cimawrecmmcage ae SES 5 Ale I tenes About doubled. quest for unanimous consent that the 
‘ Per capita ; --ee-e-| 678 |1,442 | More than doubled......... Almost half again as big, speech of General MacArthur, with the 
orporate rots (aiter alll tanew: ‘ : ; . 
erotal RE no ee 8.4 a do_. -----.----| Half again as big. spendid introduction by His Excellency 
Undistributed (billions).........-.- 2.6 8.6 | More than tripled......----- About doubled. Gov. Hugh L. White, of Mississippi, be 





And this 1951 income which 1s left is 
left after paying taxes at all levels—State 
and local, as well as Federal. 


II. BEWARE THE MISLEADING COMPARISONS 
OF TAXES 

The Republican brain trusters are flooding 
the country and Congress with colossal cal- 
culations showing that the Fair Deal ad- 
ministration has collected more taxes than 
all other administrations put together. 

For instance, Republican Senate Leader 
MarTIN used this comparison: “* * * 
Harry S. Truman has taxed the American 
people, in 744 years, a total of $310,000,000,- 
000. This is $25,000,000,009 more than the 
amount collected in all 156 years of United 
States history prior to Truman * * ®” 
(Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, 
p. A416.) 

Such comparisons are grossly unfair be- 
cause they ignore the very important factors 
of the growth of our population and the in- 
crease in national income since the begin- 
ning of the Nation. 

If, however, such comparisons are to be 
made, then let us look at the right side of 
the coin. Let us also compare the amount 
of money left after taxes: 

Under Truman, more money left after 
taxes than made in all Republican adminis- 
trations: In two terms under President Tru- 
man, the American people will have had a 
total of $1,335,200,000 left after Federal taxes. 
This is more income after Federal taxes with- 
in 8 years than the $1,325,000,000 which is 
the sum total of what people had before 
taxes in all Republican administrations com- 
bined since the beginning of our country. 

Under Truman and Roosevelt, more money 
left than made in all previous administra- 
tions, Republican and Democratic: In 20 
years of Roosevelt and Truman, the Ameri- 
can people will have had a total of $2,228,- 
000,000 left after taxes. This is more income 
after Federal taxes than the $1,884,000,000 
which is the sum total of what they had 
before taxes in all other administrations put 
together in the history of our country. 

This is hardly a nation which is going to 
wrack and ruin because of high taxes. 


III. AND WE SHOULDN’T FORGET WHAT WE'RE 
GETTING FOR OUR TAXES 


In talking about taxes, the Republicans 
and their cohorts also like ty talk as though 
we were getting nothing in return for our 
taxes. They forget to point out that taxes 
are the way we pay for: 

1. Peace: For our soldiers in Korea who are 
keeping a third world war from our door- 
steps; for economic and military aid to Eu- 
rope and Asia so that they can be bulwarks 
against the spread of communism and a basis 
for lasting and prosperous peace; for the cost 
of licking Hitler and Mussolini. 

2. Prosperity: For soil conservation, flood 
control, and cheaper power for our homes, 
farms, and factories; for better highways and 
airports, leading to better communications 
and trade; for guaranties of loans to business 
and agriculture; for vigilance against infla- 
tion. 

3. Democracy: For freedom from fear of 
unemployment, dependency or poverty in old 
age via unemployment insurance, public as- 
sistance benefits and old-age and survivors’ 
insurance; for promotion of human dignity 
through a real opportunity to earn a living, 
have decent housing, and get an education. 

This is the best buy in history. 


Estimated aggregate incomes before and after 
Federal tazes, 1789-1952 


{In billions] 
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Sources: 

Aggregate income: For the years 1789-1908, based on 
the series entitled ‘Total Realized National Income” by 
the Conference Board, Economic Almanac, 1951-52, p. 
210; for the years 1909-28, data are from the series entitled 
“Income Payments” by the Department of Commerce, 
Economic Almanac, 1951-52, p. 209; for the years 1929-51, 
data are from the series entitled “Personal Income” by 
the Department of Commerce, National Income 1951 
Edition, p. 151, and Survey of Current Business, Feb- 
ruary 1952, p.9. Note that the data are not necessarily 
comparable for the entire period 

Taxes: Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, table 2, pp. 448-453, 
and Treasury Bulletin, February 1952, p. 1. Prior to 
1945, collections for the fiscal year were : 
calendar year in which the fiscal year beg: in. 











Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Saturday afternoon, March 22, a 
great hero, a great citizen and leader, 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, addressed a joint session of the 
Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
on the capitol grounds at Jackson, It 
was my privilege to accompany the dis- 
tinguished young veteran of World War 
II, the gentleman from Mississippi who 
so ably represents that district, the Hon- 
orable JoHun Bett Wiiuiams, to hear 
General MacArthur’s speech. 

This address of the former commander 
in chief of our military forces in the sec- 
end great war, and former commander 
in chief of the United States and United 
Nations forces opposing aggression in the 
Korean war, is so clear in its principles, 
so vigorous in its presentation of a pro- 
gram that should guide our leaders and 
our citizens in this time of peril and 
crisis, so outstanding in its insistence 
upon a revival of the ideals that made 
and preserved us a great Nation, and so 
thoughtful in its appeal for the strength- 
ening of the moral and spiritual values 
in this decadent era, that I call its atten- 
tion to every Member of this Congress 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the Mississippi 
Legislature in joint assembly, distinguished 
guests, and my fellow Mississiplans and 
Americans, Mississippi is greatly honored to- 
day to have on her hallowed soil a man who 
needs no introduction to any living Ameri- 
can. Born in our neighboring State of Ar- 
kansas, our distinguished visitor has passed 
all the mile posts of a brilliant career with 
honor to himself and glory to his Nation. 

In an address to his Forty-second Rain- 
bow Division, I believe our visitor, in de- 
scribing the American soldier, put into words 
the best intreduction I could give him to- 
day. I therefore quote our honored guest: 

“The unsurpassed military genius of the 
American soldier * * * will stand forth 
in undimmed luster; in his youth and 
strength, his love and loyalty, he gave all 
that mortality can give. He needs no eulogy 
from me or from any other man; he has 
written his own history, and written it in 
red on his enemy’s breast, but when I think 
of his patience under adversity, of his cour- 
age under fire, and of his modesty in victory, 
I am filled with an emotion I cannot express. 
He belongs to history as furnishing one of 
the greatest examples of successful and dis- 
interested patriotism. He belongs to pos- 
terity as the instructor of future genera- 
tions in the principles of liberty and right. 
He belongs to the present—to us—by his 
glory, by his virtues, and by his achieve- 
ments. The memorials of character wrought 
by him can never be dimmed. He needs no 
statues or monuments; he has stamped him- 
self in blazing flames upon the souls of his 
countrymen; he has carved his own statue 
in the hearts of his people; he has built his 
own monument in the memory of his com- 
patriots.” 

It is my honor and privilege to present 
our distinguished guest, General of the 
Army, Douglas MacArthur. 


THE SPEECH OF GENERAL MACARTHUR 
NEW LEADERSHIP FOR OUR COUNTRY 


Governor White, Mr. President, Mr. Speak- 
er, and members of the Legislature of the 
great State of Mississippi, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, fellow Americans, it 
is with a sense of high honor and distinction 
that I address the members of this legisla- 
tive body and the citizens of the great State 
of Mississippi. Indeed, as I stand before 
you and recall the South's mighty contri- 
butions to our beloved country, my heart 
is filled with pride that I, too, by right of 
birth may claim its great and noble tradi- 
tions as my traditions, its lofty heritage of 
honor as my heritage. For when the past 
decade is adjudged by the historian of the 
future, he will surely record that in the 
forefront of the fight to preserve constitu- 
tional liberty to our country was the moral 
courage, the indomitable will and the broad 
vision of most of the statesmen of the South. 
It is they who stood guard in our hour of 
gravest peril. It is they who departing from 
the tradition of politics rose to magnificient 
heights of patriotism to challenge those 
forces which sought to impose upon the 
States the autocracy of centralized govern- 
ment. 

For many generations our country followed 
the constitutional pattern of a diffusion of 
political power. This was wisely designed 
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to insure development of a social order de- 
riving strength and direction from the moral 
character, the dignity, and the creative en- 
ergy of the individual State, the individual 
community, and the individual citizen. 
Those chosen to exercise the Federal power 
accepted in spirit the political checks and 
balances designed to preserve inviolate the 
people’s ultimate power of sovereignty. 

During those many decades our country 
grew prosperous and strong. We developed 
the spiritual ideals to produce a culture and 
way of life rich in the essence of liberty 
and justice. Our commercial and agricul- 
tural progress set a pattern which command- 
ed universal admiration; and through evolu- 
tionary processes, we adjusted our industrial 
relationships to enhance both the dignity of 
labor and the fruits of industry. 

Our public affairs were conducted on such 
a plane of ethics as to command full faith in 
the integrity of the governmental process. 
Politics were but the means toward the selec- 
tion of competent leaders. 

The national administration gave unstint- 
ingly of its allegiance to the interests of the 
Nation as a whole. The President accepted 
as his primary obligation the discharge of 
his responsibilities to all of the people. And 
inversely the people supported him as their 
chosen leader without regard to the partisan 
politics which had elevated him into the of- 
fice of Chief Magistrate. 

Then, this constitutionally ordained bal- 
ance in political affairs collapsed. The na- 
tional administration came under a control 
characterized by narrow vision and overrid- 
ing personal ambition. The power of Gov- 
ernment was used as a political leverage to 
obtain more and ever greater centralization 
of authority. Political greed became the 
dominant factor in Government, and the 
fortunes of the political party of the admin- 
istration began to receive primary consider- 
ation over and above the public interest. 
Laws and clearly defined precedents which 
obstructed this concentraticn of power were 
brushed aside and the democracy of repre- 
sentative government began to yield to the 
concept of governmental autocracy. 

In the ensuing movement toward the 
ascendancy of men over laws, the meaning 
and intent of the Constitution became rap- 
idly corrupted. Propaganda was the mighty 
weapon through which control was sought. 
The peopie were first brought to a state of 
bewilderment and confusion through the agi- 
tation among the masses of fear and mis- 
understanding. Then followed a mighty ef- 
fort to inject upon the American scene a 
system of mass thought control—a plan 
which failed of success only because of the 
rugged individualism still characteristic of 
\2e American peopie. Time and again in 
their innate wisdom they have sensed the 
tragic errors inherent in our misguided pub- 
lic policy. They have demanded changes, 
not only in pclicy, but in responsible ap- 
pointive officials. But such demands have 
gone unheeded, and men who have lost the 
public confidence have arbitrarily been pro- 
tected in their exercise of the power of 
Government. Grievous, indeed, have been 
the blows at the very rocts of the concept 
that Government is “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

Our public opinion has not reflected par- 
tisan politics, but the far nobler sentiment 
known to us as Americanism. Indeed, as I 
have traveled through the country, I have 
found the sense of concern and outrage over 
the course of governmental leadership fully 
as deeply stirring the conscience of those ad- 
hering to the Democratic political faith as 
of those adhering to that of the opposition 
party. I have found the Democratic rank 
and file in the field fully as militant in the 
censure of the misdirection of pubic affairs 
as Republicans. And this is as it should 
be. For, coming from those who compose 
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the governing political party, it emphasizes 
the depth of the resentment for wrongs done 
America by all who love America. It re- 
fiects a sense of patriotism which far tran- 
scends any fealty to individual, group, or po- 
litical party. It is, indeed, a measure of the 
great spiritual strength of the American 
people. 

Of possibly most immediate concern to 
the South has been the manner in which 
this Federal autocracy has sought by the un- 
constitutional assumption of authority and 
power of incrdinate taxation to seize or sup- 
press the sovereign powers expressly reserved 
to the States. Efforts to sequester their 
tideland resources or to regulate their purely 
local social problems are among the many 
recent incidents. 

By the devious method of expenditure pro- 
gressively beyond income and increasing tax- 
ation to keep pace with expenditure, these 
political leaders have been rapidly exhausting 
the remaining revenue-producing potential 
of the citizenry. This has rendered the 
States and other communities increasingly 
dependent upon the Federal Government. 
It places the State in the position of a sup- 
plicant. This method of employing the 
power to tax is not only destroying the prin- 
ciple of State and community autonomy 
upon which is erected our constitutional 
system of representative government, but it 
is rapidly sapping the productive energies 
and the creative initiative of our people. If 
it continues, our economic system of free 
private enterprise, the great bulwark to po- 
litical and economic freedom, must inevita- 
bly perish. 

History records that human liberty has 
ofttimes been destroyed by the sword, but 
never before by a disingenuous application 
of constitutional powers expressly designed 
to ensure its preservation. 

America now stands at a _ crossroads. 
Down one lies a return to those immutable 
principles and ideals upon which rested our 
country’s past grandeur. Down the other 
lies the arbitrary rule of men leading to the 
ultimate loss of constitutional liberty. As 
Daniel Webster once said: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, an- 
other generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our treasury, future industry may replenish 
it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still 
under a new cultivation they will grow green 
again and ripen to future harvests. 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
the Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and the gorgeous deco- 
rations be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shail reconstruct the fabric of 
deriolished government? 

“Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty? 

“Who shail frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sov- 
ereignty with state rights, individual secu- 
rity, and public prosperity? 

“No; if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful and melancholy immcrality. 
Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them 
than were ever shed over the monuments 
of Rome or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of con- 
stitutional American liberty.” 

Other issues which deeply stir the con- 
science of the American people are many and 
varied, but all stem from irresponsibility 
in leadership. Domestic policy is largely 
dictated by the political expediences of the 
moment. Foreign policy is as shifting as the 
sands before the winds and tides. Spend- 
thriftness and waste have lost us our heri- 
tage of stability; weakness and vacillation 
the moral leadership of the world. 
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The domestic scene has witnessed the 
greatest orgy of spending in history—a fan- 
tastic phenomenon which defies all reason— 
which has induced a tax burden upon the 
peopie, largely upon the lower- and middie- 
income groups, which has already destroyed 
the opportunity to build for future security 
and is rapidly destroying the will to work. 
Yet, our leaders show not the slightest con- 
cern for the stark tragedy which will descend 
upon the Nation once the exhaustion of our 
resources brings this extravaganza of spend- 
ing to an abrupt end. Then will our people 
face the reality that their energies and those 
of their children and children’s children have 
been mortgaged for generations to come. 

The corollary to this irresponsible handiing 
of the national resources has been shocking 
disclosures of graft and corruption over a 
wide area of the public service. There has 
resulted a consequent deterioration in the 
traditional standards of American morals 
and ethics, which heretofore had held us upon 
so high a spiritual plane. Yet even such dis- 
closures seemingly fail to stir the conscience 
cf our leaders. 

Indeed, the relationship which once exist- 
ed between Government and people when 
the open criticism of the conduct of public 
affairs was accepted as a safeguard against 
inefficient, irresponsible, or arbitrary admin- 
istration is now all but lost. The people are 
told, in effect, that the administration of 
their Government is none of their affair. 
They are but to listen and to obey. The 
inner circles of Government partake more 
and more of the nature of a pampered, ex- 
clusive club. Dangerous experiments with 
the public interest, creeping corruption in 
fiscal honesty, and reckless gambling with 
the public security have led us inexorably 
down the road toward moral decadence and 
political disintegration. 

When voices are raised in alarmed protest 
over the reckless dissipation of our naticnal 
resource, answer is made by the half-truth 
method of pointing to the rise in cur nae 
tional income in terms of the present dollar, 
with its debased and cevalued relativity with 
the dollar which existed during the normalcy 
of sound public edministraticn carefuiiy 
concealed. Cr we are warned of the great 
peril to this country from Soviet attack, of 
the devastation of cur great cities unless our 
military might is restored as rapidly as but 
a short time ago it was dissipated. And we 
are told it is unpatriotic to question expendi- 
tures, no matter how fantastic. 

All this propaganda gives point to Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s sage warning that “A half 
truth is often a great lie.” 

And, as we continue these wastrel policies 
without promise or hcepe of regaining nor- 
malcy, as we repudiate the economic con- 
cepts which raised our standard of life be- 
yond all comparison with others; as we cone 
duct confiscatory levies upon incomes, gifts, 
and inheritances caiculated to destroy the 
principle of private ownership of property; 
as we depart from American ideals ard re- 
verse the course which served us so long ard 
benefited us so well, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that the pattern of American 
fiscal policy is being brought into consonance 
with the Karl Marx Communist theory that 
through a division of the existing wealth, 
mankind will be brought to a universal 
standard of life—a degree of mediocrity to 
which the Communists and their fellow trav- 
elers seek to reduce the people of this great 
Nation. 

Whether it be by accident or design, such 
policy, formulated with reckless indifference 
to the preservation of constitutional likerty 
and our free enterprise economy, coupled 
with the rapid centralization of power in 
the hands of a few, is leading us toward a 
Communist state with as dreadful certainty 
as though the leaders of the Kremlin them- 
selves were charting our course. It imple- 
ments the blueprints of Marx and Lenin 
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with unerring accuracy and gives stark 
warning that, unless the American people 
stem the present threatening tide, human 
liberty will inevitably perish from our land. 

In the field of foreign policy, efforts are 
largely confined to the contribution of vast 
sums, which we do not have and must bor- 
row, toward the rehabilitation of economies 
abroad, the rearming of other nations, and 
the relief of foreign underprivileged and dis- 
tressed. As a good neighbor we do desire to 
help the rest of the world in every reason- 
able way, but certainly that is no excuse 
either for the wrecking of our economy at 
home, or for covert encouragement of the 
terrible psychosis of war. 

The very character of our Nation is molded 
from these noblest of human virtues—faith, 
hope, and charity. But it is a well-tested 
good rule to let first things be first. Let us 
regain faith and hope in our ability to 
achieve our own free destiny and let charity 
begin at home. Let us concern ourselves 
first with our cwn underprivileged and dis- 
tressed before we take further from the little 
they have. The will to be free either exists 
in the human heart or all the money in the 
world cannot put it there. 

Thus, despite the billions we have poured 
abroad, I dcubt that we have gained a single 
Communist convert to the cause of human 
freedom cr inspired new or deeper friend- 
ships. And, as quite obviously, the people 
of Western Europe do not generally share 
with our own leacers the fear of Soviet mili- 
tery designs, despite these billions we seem 
to have made little progress in convincing 
them that they themselves should vigor- 
ously act to shore up their own defenses. 
We hear no clamor to pledge their own lives, 
their own fortunes, and their own sacred 
honor in defense of their own liberties. 

We had the leadership of the world at war’s 
end—the spiritual leadership supported by 
the greatest relative military power in all 
history. But, we yielded that leadership. 
We dissipated our great spiritual influence 
through a succession of diplomatic moves by 
which we betrayed our wartime ally China 
into Communist control, gave the Soviet a 
strategic hold upon areas and nations on 
the continent of Europe, and otherwise built 
it into its dominant position in world affairs. 
And even as we did so, we reduced our own 
military strength with reckless haste to a 
position cf acknowledged impotence. Yet, 
the same leaders who bear responsibility for 
this catastrophic reversal of the world bal- 
ence of power now attempt to justify the 
further depletion of our national strength 
through vast sums they call upon us to send 
abroad under the guise of retaining world 
leadership. 

Cur world leadership may only be regained 
if we ourselves are strong—spiritually as well 
es physically—and have the moral courage 
and the vision to advance constructive ideas 
with the will ourselves to see them through. 
Ideas which will restore international busi- 
ness and credits to private hands; ideas 
which will free arbitrary restrictions upon 
the exchange cf national currencies; ideas 
which will evolve sound methods for the ad- 
vance of international trade and commerce 
among friendly nations; ideas which will 
chart a course toward the complete aboli- 

ion cf the scourge of war as an accepted 
instrument of international policy; and ideas 
which have for their purpose re-establish- 
ment of the integrity of national sovereign- 
ties, both of the weak and the strong, against 
external influences and pressures. 

Indeed, it would be immediately helpful 
if we but purged cur foreign policy of im- 
perialistic tendencies—not imperialistic in 
the sense that we covet the territory of 
others—but imperialistic in the pressure we 
bring to bear upon the purely domestic af- 
fairs of others. For this is an era chare 


acterized by a universal sentiment of nation- 
alism. This we must respect if we would 
gain the respect of others. The peoples of 
the world will only follow our leadership 
upon the basis of our moral integrity and 
spiritual as well as physical strength. 

They will measure us not by the moneys 
we recklessly give them, but by the general 
attitudes with which we face the common 
problems of mankind. 

Possibly in Asia, where che record is more 
fully developed and events themselves have 
more plainly written ‘the judgment, has the 
irresponsibility of our national policy been 
most pronounced. There our betrayal of 
China will ever stand as a black marl: upon 
our escutcheon. But the tragedy of Korea 
comes closer to the hearts of the American 
people. For there thousands of our beloved 
dead give mute evidence to the tragic failure 
of American leadership. 

There, in the aftermath of victory in World 
War II, we first undertook the protection 
of the Korean people and the welding of 
their segments into a consolidated and free 
nation. Later, we repudiated that purpose 
and practically invited the aggression which 
ensued by withdrawing our forces, enunciate 
ing the policy that the defense and consoli- 
dation cf Korea was no longer within our 
sphere of political and military interests, and 
simultaneously withholding the arms needed 
adequately to prepare the South Korean de- 
fense force. Yet, still later after its south- 
ern half had been brought under attack from 
the north, we reassumed its defense and 
consolidation. 

We defeated the Northern Korean armies. 
But in the wake of the commitment of Com- 
munist China against us, we again repu- 
diated our purpose to weld all of Korea into 
a free nation and denied our own be- 
leaguered forces the orthodox military means 
which offered promise of early victory. We 
had them fight to a stalemated position on 
the peninsula and left them there to die in 
a deadlocked struggle of position and attri- 
tion, while we entered into so-called cease- 
fire negotiations universally interpreted as 
our suing for peace. 

These negotiations have been under way 
for 8 months, the only noticeable result being 
that the enemy has gained time to bring 
up artillery, air, and mechanical transport 
and to perfect his antiaircraft defenses and 
communications, all to gain strength where 
once his weakness was most pronounced, 
And the hhigh and noble purpose which in- 
troduced us into the Korean conflict is now 
no nearer fruition than when our Nation was 
first committed to the task. At that time, 
it was our stated intent to punish the ag- 
gressor, but through our strange and un- 
precedented war policies, we have inflicted 
the punishment, not upon the aggressor, 
but upon our own forces and upon the Ko- 
rean nation. 

We have permitted the enemy with impune- 
ity to prepare his blows against us from be- 
hind arbitrary and unmreascnable sanctuary. 
We have protected him by holding inviclate 
his own soil, his war-meking facilities, and 
his own nearby bases of attack. 

We have protected him by preventing, with 
our own naval forces, any hostile movement 
against his flank by our faithful ally garri- 
soned on Formosa. And this despite the fact 
that such a movement would have relieved 
the pressure upcn our own Army fighting in 
Korea and thereby saved countless American 
lives. 

And, while we affcrded him this measure of 
protection and the time and battle training 
to permit him to build and perfect his mili- 
tary strength to challenge our mastery of the 
air, we enforced upon the Korean people the 
dreadful tragedy involved in the exclusive 
use of their soil as the sole battleground, 
As a consequence, death has come to hune 
dreds of thousands of defenseless Korean ci- 
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villians and a nation brought under our 
sacred protection has been devastated and 
gutted. 

As long as history is written, the shame 
of this will be recorded, but its more im- 
mediate consequences will be found in the 
loss of the faith of Asia in our Nation's 
pledged word and the consequent undermin- 
ing of the foundations to the future peace of 
the world. For our failure to sustain our 
solemn commitments in Korea will probably 
mean the ultimate loss of all of continental 
Asia to international communism. It might 
well mean foreclosure upon the chances the 
Chinese may have had to throw off the chains 
of Red tyranny and oppression. 

It perhaps will even mean the ultimate ful- 
fillment of the Russian dream of centuries to 
secure warm-water outlets to the south asa 
means of gaining a military posture of global 
omnipotence, vith the hope of ultimate dom- 
inaticn over the seaborne commerce of the 
world. Beyond Asia, Africa would then be 
exposed to Communist hordes dominating 
the Indian Ocean area, and Europe would 
come under a real threat of invasion. 

I repeat here what I said many months 
ago—the first line of freedom's defense is not 
the Eib, nct the Rhine, but it is in Korea on 
the Yalu. Prejudiced and willful voices 
scoffed at this warning, but there is where 
the Communists elected to challenge our 
spiritual and military strength and there is 
where we have failed adequately to meet that 
challenge, even though we had the military 
resource and means at our command. 

Our failure has been of the spirit, not of 
the arms—a bankruptcy of leadership in our 
American tradition. Yet this failure has 
furnished the Soviet the pass key to world 
conquest. Small wonder that such weakness 
and vacillation should cause us loss of faith 
and respect abroad. Not since the early days 
of the Republic has our Nation been so re- 
duced in the universal esteem. Never have 
we as a people been held in such doubt by 
others. 

This glaring failure in Korea is but symp- 
tomatic of a general bankruptcy of leader- 
ship over many fronts, both foreign and do- 
mestic. Indeed, we have yet to hear a com- 
prehensive statement calculated to reassure 
the American people that the future holds 
prospects for peace and tranquillity and a 
return to the normalcy of happiness and 
progress in the great American tradition. 

Despite the hypocrisy of many platitudin- 
ous statements, our leadership is fundament- 
ally lacking in a capacity and sp!rit to chart 
a course which will bring true and lasting 
peace. Just as it plurged us unprepared into 
the Korean war, it is now preparing us for a 
war in Europe. As it tears down our struc- 
ture of constitutional liberty, it rears the 
threat of converting us into a military state. 
It is and has been and will continue to be a 
leadership of war. 

In this time of crisis when mounting taxes 
and prices point to the inevitability of utti- 
mate human tragedy; when the constant 
threat of imminent world war keynotes Gov- 
errment propaganda designed to suppress 
criticism; when ever-mounting disclosures 
of scandal and corruption are seriously im- 
pairing poputar faith in the integrity of the 
governmental process and making major in- 
roads into preexisting standards of private 
morals; when appointive officials in whom 
the people have lost all confidence continue 
contemptuously to conduct the public af- 
fairs; when our citizens abroad are sub- 
jected with impunity to duress and physical 
violence by foreign governments with whom 
We are at peace; when we submit to black- 
mail and extoriticn and pursue a policy of 
fear in the prosecution of a war to which we 
have committed our beloved sons; when we 
witness our institutions being weakened by 
drawing upon the fruits of our free enter- 
prise economy to underwrite the deficits of 
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Socialist and Communist economies abroad; 
when the principle of state and community 
autonomy established by the Constitution 
as safeguard against the undue centraliza- 
ticn of political power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being corrupted; when our reli- 
gicus base is under constant pressure from 
Communists both at home and abroad— 
there is still that mightiest of resource which 
our Nation possesses—the love of individual 
liberty and the spiritual strength indelibly 
rooted in the American heart. 

I have faith that that mighty bulwark to 
representative governmen.—the civic con- 
science—will shortly assert itself under the 
processes established by the Constitution 
and that the people will thus rechart the 
Nation’s course. 

Let a leadership then emerge with the 
vision and moral courage to discard the 
dogma of political precedent which seeks 
to be all things to all people—a leadership 
firmly resolved to restore political morality; 
regain thrift and frugality as the cornerstone 
to national stability and progress; reectab- 
lish the diffusion of the political power; shore 
up the sagging beams of our free institu- 
tions; revitalize the battered remnants of 
our personal freedoms; reorient foreign pol- 
icy to reality and reason; and renew a de- 
yotion to God and the religious base upon 
which our country was erected. 





Advances in Rehabilitation of the 
Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEEMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
recently delivered in the Philippines by 
Mr. Gerald Wiikinson, a Philippine busi- 
nessman, summarizing the advances 
which have been made in the rehabili- 
tation of the Philippines and the stimu- 
lation of its economy with the aid of 
American funds under the terms of the 
Bell report, a report made by an Ameri- 
can mission headed by the Honorable 
Daniel W. Bell. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Duque in his invitation was generous 
enough to ask me to speak on any topics 
that I might choose—so I will take him at 
his word and choose two that are near my 
heart—the Philippine Association and the 
future. In his introductory remarks, Mr. 
Nava referred to some speeches on the same 
subjects that I made in Manila and abroad 
2 years ago, and I am grateful to him for 
this reminder because so much has hap- 
p ‘ned in the last 2 years and so many prob- 
lems still lie ahead of us all that it is easy 
to forget how dark the outlook was in 1950 
and how despairing were the forecasts of 
sO Many people then. 

It was then that the vision and creative 
drive of Mr. Andres Soriano, with the bless- 
ing of the Philippine Government, founded 
the Philippine Association, a nonprofit and 
nonpolitical organization financed by 
monthly subscriptions from some 70 mem- 
ber firms, of which about one-half are Fili- 
Pino and one-half foreign—animated by a 
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common desire to protect and promote Phil- 
ippine prestige abroad and to see that a true 
and ‘ct & distorted picture of the Philippine 
economy and way of life are pubi:cized. This 
is no short-term task. The road to sound 
public relations is hard and slippery—tar 
harder, I suspect, for a nation than for an 
individual. And in America in particular, 
the profession of public relations, as the 
Philippine Association’s president, General 
Romulo has aptly remarked, is distilled to 
a very fine essence. 

What are public relations? There are 
ccuntless definitions, many of them cum- 
bered with words of four syllables. I prefer 
one definition: ‘The able reporting of sound 
performance.” This necessity for sound per- 
formance brings the association in sharp 
contact with the realities of life, because no 
group of businessmen, however devoted and 
determined they may be to promote the na- 
tional prestige. can govern the performance 
of a nation. Sound performance depends 
upon the people and upon the Government. 
And since 1950 the progress of the Philip- 
pine economy and the strong evidence of 
democratic vigor, have given new confidence, 
at home and abroad, in the existence cof 
sound performance, a fact whica the Phil- 
ippine .ssociation has focussed and high 
lighted by suth projects as Philippine 
Achievement Wee¥, which you will recall last 
summer, and which received suc wide pub- 
licity here and in the United States. These 
are all milestones along the road of pub- 
licizing sound performance, but does each 
milestone reduce the problems of able re- 
porting? Unfortunately not Unfortu- 
nately, in the fiercely competitive world of 
overseas publicity, bad news sells faster than 
good news, and a murder, a racket, or some 
other disreputable calamity, all too easily 
absorb news space and radio time in prefer- 
ence to stories oi economic progress and 
democratic determination. 

To achieve this able reporting and to make 
good news stick has therefore been a concen- 
trated task of the Philippine Association 
throughout 1951. A professional public-re- 
lations firm of able and hardworking young 
men in New York, aided by A. L. Valencia 
and others in Washington, have been re- 
tained by the association to spearhead and 
coordinate this task. These men travel fre- 
quently between the United States and the 
Philippines to maintain a first-hand contact 
with the problems at both ends. An office 
is maintained in Manila, whose staff is 
charged with the duty of acquiring not only 
knowledge in the head, but that understand- 
ing of the heart without which n» public re- 
lations work can acquire the stature which we 
demand. 

Assisting and briefing foreign newsmen 
who visit the Philippines is another task of 
the association, a task which is growing in 
importance as developments in southeast 
Asia and the increase in air travel bring more 
and more visitors this way. In the United 
States great batches of stories, statistics, 
photographs, and reports are disseminated by 
the association’s New York and Washington 
Offices to newspapers, magazines, trade 
journals, radio stations, television stations, 
and other channels. 

What yardstick can we form of ihe results 
achieved by the Philippine Association so 
far? During the 3 months preceding June 
1951, 1,350 of press stories printed in the 
United States were sampled by the associa- 
tion. Eighty-five percent of these were un- 
favorable, concentrated on government cor- 
ruption, racketeering, the Huks, and murder. 
From June to September 1951, another 2,018 
clippings have been sampled. Of these over 
80 percent were favorable. This seems to me 
to be pretty tangible progress in public re- 
lations, @ progress whose credit belongs first 
to the people of the Philippines for their per- 
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formance, and second to the association for 
its direct public relations effort and for its 
assistance to the Philippine Government and 
ts many friends in America in putting the 
news a:ross. Anyone here who would like to 
support this good work to make the asso- 
ciation even stronger than it is, will be wel- 
come, and can make application to me or to 
Mr. Carpio of the association's office on the 
fifth floor of the Ayala Building in Manila. 

Now for the second subject of this ad- 
dress, the Future. Let me now speak not on 
behalf of the Philippine Association and not 
as a prophet, but as an ordinary businessman 
whose capacities for making mistakes are 
just as big as the next man's. 

It seems to me that certain developments 
of the last 2 years are the best guide to the 
future, because the progress of the last 2 
years has been achieved in deeper ways than 
in the expansion of exports and domestic 
production and construction, necessary and 
encoureging as these things are. The best 
progress secms to me to have been made 
in the minds and hearts of men and 
in a capacity for looking outward rather 
than inward. No doubt this is all con- 
nected in some ‘degree with economic prog- 
ress, Just as in the human body physical and 
mcntal conditions are closely related to each 
c.her and to the resultant outiook of the 
human being. But it is this question of 
outlock which seems to me to be the most 
important of all the questions confronting 
the future of businessmcn in the Philippines 
in 1952, because this is a factor that governs 
sO Many actions and because it is also a 
fector which every man can do something to 
sho pe, whereas so many other factcrs ure 
bsyond our shaping. For example, a busi- 
NessmMan cannot stop a war, a typhoon, or 
an epidemic, although by collective action 
he mey learn to avert or reduce their results. 
In every day of his life, hcwever, a business- 
man can control his outlook by the clari- 
fication of fear, by the enlargement of con- 
fidence where fear is found unwarranted, or, 
alternatively, by facing, analyzing and cop- 
ing with the cause of fear if any cause is 
found to exist. I think that most of us 
can recall times, in our daily lives, when 
after a spell of waste motion or inaction, 
we found that some lurking feer or confu- 
sion was at the root of the trouble, and that 
when analvzed and ventilated, that fear 
melted away, after which life went forward 
in an outward-locking and forthright 
manner. 

As with a man, so with a national econ- 
omy. And it seems to me that in the past 
2 years the Philippine economy has really 
analyzed and ventilated its fears, and that 
it has made real progress in banishment cf 
fear and in the growth of outward-looking 
determination. As a foreign businessman, I 
do not think that the main contribution to 
this growth of confidence has come from our 
foreign businessmen as a whole, although 
a substantial number of foreign business- 
men (most of whom incidentally are to be 
observed in the membership of the Philippine 
Association) have contributed enormceusly. 
In the first days of early import controls, 
the groaning and griping were fairly evenly 
divided, don’t you think, over residents of 
all races, including Philippine nationals? 
But what a change since then. What a 
growth of confidence. What a feeling that 
if new storms blow (as they will), the coun- 
try can face them by unity and determina- 
tion. How stanchly that hard-minded 
economist, Governor Cuaderno, has fought 
for the stability of the peso and thereby 
risked the unpopularity that determination 
often has to face. How wise was His Ex- 
cellency, the President, and his advisers, 
to invite the Bell Mission to open up the 
Philippine bodv economic and to expose its 
very ills. What stature wes shown by the 
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people of the Philippines when they accepted 
the hard searchlight of the Bell report with 
an interest that swept the country and with 
results that are slowly permeating our lives, 
painfully enough on tax days, but surely a 
rightful and constructive permeation. It 
takes character to accept advice about one’s 
internal troubles even when the advice comes 
from a friend, and it takes particular char- 
acter when that friend isa rich uncle. And 
I, for one, respect the Philippines for taking 
that advice in their stride and for placing 
truth before false pride. And I think that 
these are the qualities that augur well for 
the future of Philippine business and the 
trials that lie ahead. Because we are bound 
to have trials. 

The demands of a cruel and neighboring 
war have, by the irony of economics, brought 
great price advantages to many producing 
areas during the last year or two, as we all 
know. It is now possible that our next prob- 
lems will be problems of a different sort. It 
may be harder to adjust our economics to the 
competitive production of peace, than it has 
been to adjust ourselves to the inflationary 
preparation for war. Have we the brains and 
character and work power to adapt ourselves 
to the competitive economics of peace? I 
think that we have, and I think particularly 
that if the Philippines continues to grow in 
outward-looking over the next 2 years, no 
economic problem should too gravely depress 
this Republic, blessed as it is with youth and 
with the twin assets of varied resources and 
a growing population. 

In this connection, may I suggest that we 
now apply our outward-looking telescope to 
that much-discussed but somewhat vague 
shape called foreign investment? It is my 
job to look after a fair slice of foreign as well 
as Gomestic capital in the Philippines, and I 
hear a good deal of talk about the advantages 
that foreign capital brings to the people of 
the country in which it is invested. Most of 
this talk is pretty sound stuff and can be 
backed up by figures of many companies who 
can show that their outgo of profits from 
their Philippine investments is a very small 
sum by comparison with the dollar gains or 
dollar savings that their production earns 
for the Philippine economy, not to mention 
the circulation of money for employment and 
new materials, and the growth of confidence 
by domestic capital which often results from 
foreign investment. The comparative figures 
on the net gain to the Philippine economy of 
the average foreign investment are very 
striking, and I should be glad to furnish evi- 
dence on this subject at any time required. 

However, the thing that seems to me to be 
still out of mesh, like a gear that has not yet 
engaged in a car that ought to move forward, 
is the fact that much of this talk about the 
advantages of foreign capital, is talk by for- 
eigners and not talk by Filipinos. This seems 
to me to be putting the cart before the horse. 
I think that we ought to hear less talk about 
foreign capital from people like myself, and a 
great deal more talk about it from the men 
and women of the Philippines, because the 
judgment and the decision as to whether or 
not more foreign capital should come into 
this country is not a matter for the foreigner 
to decide, but is a question for the Filipino 
people. And I do not believe that a real 
climate for capital will develop until a clear 
and strong feeling on this subject is first 
developed by the Philippine public. 

As a manager of domestic as well as for- 
eign capital, and as a man who has reason 
to love the Philippines, I can understand 
the Filipino people have needed time to 
weigh the advantages and possible disad- 
vantages of foreign capital entry. History 
has shown that while trade sometimes fol- 
lows the flag, the flag has sometimes fol- 
lowed trade. And if the Philippines was a 
poor country with no export income and 
no diversification of resources, I could 
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capital from any one nation into the suc- 
cessful development of a solitary natural re- 
source, might create a situation so top heavy 
in foreign influence, that the Filipino people 
could be expected to postpone the entry of 
such foreign capital. The Philippines, how- 
ever, is no longer a poor country; it has its 
foot firmly on the ladder of economic de- 
velopment, with large Filipino ownership 
and established markets for well-diversified 
agricultural and mineral materials and 
manufactured products. Philippine owner- 
ship in all the major resources is so sub- 
stantial that risks to sovereignty through 
the entry of substantial foreign capital would 
seem to be very remote, and, in any case, 
the national sovereignty and strategic pro- 
tection of the country have been specifically 
guaranteed by the greatest military power 
in the world. It would therefore seem rea- 
sonable to believe that insofar as the west- 
ern nations are concerned, the risks that 
might have attached to the Philippines in 
the last century from a heavy entry of for- 
eign capital, no longer exist. 

This would still leave, however, the ques- 
tion of nearer neighbors. A welcome to un- 
limited foreign capital from any quarter 
can hardly be expected to be an unqualified 
welcome while Philippine memories retain 
the sharp impression of a northwestern 
neighbor whose greatest capital expenditure 
Was so recently vented upon these islands 
in high explosive. But I am sure that all 
of us pray that the passage of years may 
give to that neighbor that growth of democ- 
racy and regard for the sovereignty of others 
which, if it comes from the heart as well 
as from the lips, can do so much for the 
neighbor himself. 

To sum it up, it would seem that for the 
early foreseeable future the greatest combi- 
nation of advantage and safety would accrue 
to the Philippines from welcoming foreign 
capital and techniques on a substantial 
scale from the west, and particularly from 
the United States and Canada. (England, 
like many others, is hardly likely to be an ex- 
porter of capital within the early future.) 
When one looks at the great development of 
American prosperity that was primed and 
stimulated by the heavy entry of foreign 
capital into the United States in the early 
years after American independence, it would 
seem inescapable that the following of a 
similar pattern could greatly benefit the 
Filipino people and Filipino capitalists, 
just as the American people and American 
stockholders are now the supreme benefici- 
aries of their forefathers’ policy of embracing 
foreign capital and skill. 

Whatever the decision of the Philippines 
may be in regard to this great question, and 
it can only be a Philippine decision, may the 
outcome be happy for you and your children. 
I have always felt that there is a strange 
beauty in that passage in that most beauti- 
ful of books: “And your old men shall dream 
dreams and your young men shall see 
visions.” 

May our vision of our horizons be so 
blessed that when we reach old age our 
dreams will tell us that among our com- 
panions on the journey, was courage. 





A Review of the Farm Picture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 











the Appendix of the Recorp a brief ad- 
dress by me reviewing certain farm mat- 
ters, broadcast from Station WBEV, lo- 
cated at Beaver Dam, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A REVIEW OF THE FARM PICTURE 


I would like to chat with you today about 
what your Congress is doing right now in 
the field of farm and dairy legislation. 

First off, the most important phase of this 
farm topic is, of course, price supports. The 
United States Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee is, therefore, holding hearings with the 
Department of Agriculture on next year's 
parity program. Needless to say, I shall be in 
closest contact with the Agriculture Com- 
mittee in order to make sure that price sup- 
ports assure a high level of farm prodvic- 
tion, particularly in the face of constantly 
rising costs, which Wisconsin dairymen face. 

You know, some city folks unfortunately 
have the erroneous idea that the farmer is 
rolling ‘n wealth these days. Now, a good 
many of the large-scale farms have been able 
to do well. But the family-sized farm—the 
real backbone of farming—has found that 
its costs have, as usual, advanced far faster 
than the modest returns which it has been 
getting for its milk and crops. You and I 
know that when the farmer buys his feed, 
his fertilizer, his machinery, when he goes 
to the store to buy clothing for himself and 
for his family, he faces costs which have 
ehot up into the sky. 

Moreover, we know that in spite of the in- 
creases which the farmer has received in his 
milk check, he is still only getting a very 
small proportion of the amount which the 
consumer pays for that same milk. For ex- 
ample, the consumer here in Washington 
pays 22 cents and more for a quart of milk. 
But I might ask every Wisconsin dairyman 
who is listening to me whether he is getting 
as much as a half of that total. 

Of course he is not. The middle men, the 
distributors all along the line are by and 
large getting the difference between the mod- 
est price the farmer receives and the price 
the consumer ultimately pays. And so, I 
say, there needs to be more understanding on 
the part of the consumer of these vital facts. 

Now let’s look at some other farm prob- 
lems. 

FOREIGN CHEESE 


An issue of interest to all of my listeners 
is the matter of making sure that the great 
Wisconsin cheese industry is not damagea by 
a flood of cheap foreign cheese imports. You 
will remember that we in the Senate had 
succeeded in beating back temporarily a bill 
which would have opened the American mar- 
ket to a flood of foreign cheeses, produced 
with cheap labor abroad. Now, however, the 
Senate Banking Committee has reported this 
same dangerous bill back to us. And so, the 
battle will shortly resume on the Senate floor. 
It will take unitec. effort of far-sighted legis- 
lators to block this legislation, which the 
administration is trying to push on us. 


FARM LABORERS 


A third matter of interest to Wisconsin ag- 
riculture is the importation of foreign farm 
labor for the harvest season. Different ver- 
sions of this legislation have been approved 
in the Senate and House, and a final uniform 
version is now being worked out by a con- 
ference committee. We all know that foreign 
farm labor has proven indispensable in re- 
cent times toward proper harvesting and can- 
ning of Wisconsin’s crops. 

SEAWAY 

Now, folks, from all over Wisconsin I have 
heard from a great many farmers who recog- 
nize the vital necessity of completing the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. As you 
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and I know, by means of that great project 
wisconsin agriculture will be able to ship 
its commodities directly to the deep-water 
ports of the world with reduced transporta- 
tion rates. However, we face heavy opposi- 
tion to the seaway in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives. Nevertheless, we 
are fighting with all our might and main 
to bring about this long-delayed project. 

Well, not long ago, on another issue, I 
wrote to the Secretary of Agriculture asking 
for the latest report on various farm research 
projects. I need not tell dairymen who are 
listening to me on the need for continued 
vigilance against the diseases which ravage 
livestock, crops, and man himself. For ex- 
ample, the progress which we have made in 
research treatment against Bang’s disease 
thus far is encouraging. But we know that 
we still have a long way to go if we are to 
protect our great dairy herds. 

Well, before I conclude, let me say that I 
know all my listeners are concerned with 
high taxes and heavy Federal spending. And 
here the farmer may be assured that Con- 
gress (including myself) intends to bear 
down in its efforts to reduce the President's 
budget to the greatest possible extent and 
thereby ease America’s critical financial 
situation. 

CONCLUSION 

Well, I hope that you have enjoyed this 
particular report, and I hope, too, that you 
will not hesitate to contact me on any one 
of these, or other, subjects when you feel I 
can be of service. 

Thanks for listening. 


India: A Bastion Against Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am pleased to include an article 
by the Honorable Chester Bowles, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to India, which ap- 
peared in the Sunday New York Times 
magazine section, March 23, 1952: 


Asta CHALLENGES Us THROUGH INDIA—OvR 
Arm Is NEEDED TO HELP THE INDIANS KEEP 
DEMOCRACY AS A BASTION AGAINST COM- 
MUNISM 

(By Chester Bowles) 


New DELHI.—Within the next 4 years, his- 
tory in Asia will reach a turning point. It 
will be a turning point not for Asia alone, 
but for the whole world. The pivot of this 
historic point is India. Within these com- 
ing 4 years democratic India must prove 
to her own and Asia’s millions whether or 
not democracy can solve the staggering prob- 
lem of an Asian people. 

I am convinced that India can succeed— 
on one condition. I am convinced, on this 
same condition, that India can develop as 
a democratic member of the free world. 

Let us remember that whatever our occa- 
sional difference, with India or Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru, India is not only a 
democracy, but a vigorous, energetic and 
growing democracy. Both India and Amer- 
ica believe in freedom, equality for all na- 
tions, in orderly justice and a world at peace, 
India is deeply opposed, both culturally and 
politically, to totalitarianism. India has 


already established a democratic system of 
government and set an enviable record of 
achievement against enormous obstacles— 
and with but little foreign aid. 

But however brave India’s efforts, it is 
now clear that unless America provides this 
new and struggling nation with substantial 
and immediate economic assistan*e—assist- 
ance in the concrete form of bulldozers, ir- 
rigation pumps, plows, fertilizer, DDT, plus 
agricultural and public health technicians— 
India cannot meet the critical meeds of her 
people in time. 

For America the stakes are high. If de- 
mocracy succeeds in India, hundreds of mil- 
lions of Asia’s poor, hungry, and diseased 
will turn with fresh and renewed faith to 
democracy as the means of betterment. They 
will see democracy not only as freedom to 
vote and to worship, but as a means toward 
freedom from want, freedom to live and to 
develop as dignified human individuals. 
They and their governments will become 
ever stronger members of the community of 
free nations. 

But if democracy fails in India, this failure 
may spell the defeat of democracy through- 
out Asia. From Cairo to Tokyo the free na- 
tions of Asia, stunned and outflanked, may 
well turn inevitably toward Communist 
China and totalitarianism for the answer to 
their problems. The question is: Will Amer- 
ica accept the challenge and act swiftly and 
boldly while their is yet time on democracy’s 
side? 

I am well aware that proposals for increas- 
ing aid to any single country may seem like 
special pleading. I am equally aware that 
this plea to strengthen India’s democracy 
comes at a time when too many of us con- 
ceive of free world strength and assistance 
solely in terms of tanks, planes, and armored 
divisions, in terms of military alliances, and 
in terms of Europe and the west. 

No sensible man will suggest that we 
ignore the vast buildup of military might in 
Russia and her satellites, or fail to strength- 
en the democracy’s frontier in Europe. But 
today our realization is growing that a demo- 
cratic Asia is equally essential to our se- 
curity. We can ignore this fact only at 
our peril. 

The Communist victory in China was a bit- 
ter experience. For many months we have 
been in a sharp debate as to who was wrong 
and who was right. But as Paul Hoffman 
has justly said, India in 1952 stands where 
China stood in 1946. Surely it is time to 
bury the political hatchet and prevent a new 
catastrophe which could be even more dis- 
astrous. 

Certainly China has taught us that any 
effective effort to strengthen Asian democ- 
racy cannot be simply a question of tanks 
and planes. We must have the insight to 
conceive of a free democratic Asia in terms 
of more food, of irrigated fields, of improved 
public health and literacy, of opportunity 
and hope for hundreds of millions of people, 
on whom the pressure of communism is in- 
creasingly great. If I may paraphrase a say- 
ing of the great Gandhi, we who have never 
felt hunger should remember that to the 
hungry democracy comes in the form of 
bread. 

Let me add at once that I am not assum- 
ing that democracy can be bought in India 
or anywhere else with American dollars. Nor 
can we buy it with American equipment and 
machinery nor by imposing upon India a 
chromium-plated, made-in-America eco- 
nomic structure, complete with modern 
roads, schools, health clinics, and fancy irri- 
gation systems. We cannot buy it, even with 
food. 

Our dollars, machinery, and technical ad- 
vice are essential to India. But we must 
have the wisdom and humility to use them, 
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not to force upon India a twentieth-century 
Americanism, but to help India work out 
her own advancement in ways specifically 
adapted to Indian needs, customs, and cul- 
ture. 

What is required in India is grassroots, 
village-by-village attack upon poverty, di- 
rected by and participated in by the Indian 
people themselves. The Indian people must 
feel the success that arises from their own 
efforts to solve their own problems in their 
own way. That is the only source of demo- 
cratic strength in India, in America, or in 
any country. 

America’s role—our only possible role—is, 
first, to provide, humbly and with respect, 
technical advice, encouragement, and in- 
spiration to guide India’s own efforts and, 
second, to make available to her the practi- 
cal equipment without which her greatest ef- 
forts, however inspired, simply cannot suc- 
ceed. 

In making these available to the people 
of India—the practical means with which 
they can help themselves—we will have as- 
sociated ourselves with not only the largest 
but one of the strongest and most vigorous 
democratic partners in the East. In a brief 
4% years of independence, the new Indian 
Government has already shown itself capa- 
ble of acting with imagination, energy, and 
competence. India's record of achievement 
has been accomplished, moreover, while In- 
dia was shouldering the vast task of estab- 
lishing herself as a new unified nation, of 
securing freedom of speech and religion, of 
establishing civil rights, free elections, and 
self-government for 360,000,000 people. 

Today India's people know the blessings of 
a free constitution. But they also know 
hunger, gnawing bitter hunger. The final 
test for democracy in India will be the ability 
of democracy to abolish that hunger. 

Thus the most acute economic problem 
facing India is a tragic, persistent shortage 
of food. A second, less dramatic but almost 
equally urgent problem is an acute dearth of 
capital to expand Indian industries and to 
develop 'ndian transportation and resources. 

Both last year and this, the food shortage 
amounted to 5,000,000 tons, 10 percent of 
India’s total production. This forced one- 
third of the population of this agricultural 
nation to live on rations, and almost all to 
live on the side of hunger. Moreover, this 
deficit in food, plus a serious deficit in cot- 
ton, costs the Indian Government $700,000,- 
000 a year in foreign currencies, and makes 
the essential expansion of Indian industry 
and resources a slow and almost impossible 
process. 

India’s own attack upon the food shortage 
has been both bold and vigorous. It is di- 
rected to the basic causes of the shortage: 
the uncertainties of the monsoon rains, In- 
dia’s antiquated inefficient § agricultural 
methods, and the los: of important food-pro- 
ducing areas to Pakistan in the 1947 parti- 
tion. 

First, to offset droughts and provide a more 
reliable flow of water, the Indian Govern- 
ment has launched a program to bring 16,- 
000,000 additional acres under irrigation by 
every means, from harnessing her rivers to 
digging tube wells and building ponds which 
can retain each drop of precious rain. That's 
an increase of one-third over present irri- 
gated areas. 

One hundred and thirty-five river valley 
projects are already under way. An addi- 
tional 122 are awaiting the go-ahead signal. 
Not long ago I visited the Krishna-Pannar 
River linking project, near Madras. I was 
told that when it is finished it will irrigate 
$3,600,000 acres. This project alone will in- 
crease food yields by 2,000,000 tons a year, an 
amount equal to the total American food 
loan to India for 1951-52. 
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Second, the Indian Government is work- 
ing, through land reclamation, to increase 
the present total agricultural land available 
by 5,500,000 acres during the next 5 years. 

The Central Tractor Organization of the 
Indian Government, for whicr the Interna- 
tional Bank financed the heavy tractors and 
equipment, is now clearing destructive kans 
grass from 2,000,000 acres ‘n Central India. 
The land already reclaimed is producing ex- 
cellent crops of grain. The Government has 
also virtually made ready for settlement a 
vast area of rich farm land near the Hima- 
layan foothills, long unusable because of 
malarial swamps. In north India hundreds 
of thousands of acres of jungle land are 
also being reclaimed and will soon begin 
to produce vitally needed food. 

Third, India is seeing to it that more food 
fis being produced on the land already un- 
der cultivation. All over India, extension 
work teams are demonstrating the spectacu- 
lar increases in food production which are 
possible through deeper ploughing, ade- 
quate fertilizer, improved seeds and better 
use of water facilities. 

One striking demonstration area, which I 
visited with Mrs. Bowles and our children 
soon after our arrival in India, is Etawah in 
Uttar Pradesh—70 miles from the famous 
and beautiful Taj Mahal. Here, 97 villages, 
with a population of 79,000 and covering a 
total area of some 90,000 acres, have banded 
together in an experiment unique in Indian 
history. 

With Indian agricultural technicians of 
Uttar Pradesh State, led by Horace Holmes, 
a dedicated point 4 agriculturist from Ten- 
nessee now attached to the Indian Ministry 
of Agriculture and to our new American aid 
program, the villagers have been provided 
with better seed, fertilizers, plows, and farm- 
ing methods. In less than 3 years food pro- 
duction has been increased by an average 
of 46 percent. Many farms show increases 
two and three times as great. 

The object of the $54,000,000 agreement 
signed between the Indian and American 
Governments in January is the rapid im- 
provement of living standards in India’s vil- 
lages, where 90 percent of the people live 
and where any effort to combat poverty must 
obviously begin. 

The new program calls for 40 urban-rural 
development areas—of approximately 300 
villages and roughly 250,000 people each— 
to be started in the next few months. Fol- 
lowing the general pattern set in the point 4 
pilot study at Etawah, each project will lay 
heavy stress on increasing agricultural pro- 
duction. With more tube wells and im- 
proved irrigation canal systems it is believed 
an average increase of 75 percent in food 
production for each project can be readily 
achieved within 4 years. 

In addition, a central village will be devele 
oped in each project where industrial devel- 
opment will be encouraged. In these ex- 
panded villages small textile mills, brick 
plants to provide materials for home build- 
ing, blacksmith shops, grain mills, and the 
like, will be developed. Here also will be 
the headquarters for hospital and health 
services throughout the surrounding villages 
and the centralized direction of the building 
of roads, drilling of tube wells, and the plan- 
ning of literacy classes for the villagers. 

This whole Indian concept of rural com- 
munity developments is similar to that de- 
veloped by Dr. James Y. C. Yen in pre- 
Communist China. It was Dr. Yen's con- 
viction that China could be held against 
communism only by a village-by-village ate 
tack on poverty, disease, illiteracy, and oute 
moded agricultural practices. He believed, 
in short, that a free China could be won 
not on the battlefields but on the rice fields 
and in the villages. If his advice had been 
taken by Chiang Kai-shek in the crucial 





postwar period, the tragic story of Commu- 
nist China might never have been written. 

Any informed observer in India today, 
seeing the equal poverty and backwardness 
of India's villages and seeing the dangerous 
progress communism has made in the rural 
areas in the recent elections, must agree that 
Dr. Yen's concept is equally applicable to 
India. 

I think we must clearly understand that 
what is proposed in these projects is in no 
remotest sense a hand-out or dole system. 
The success of each project rests with the 
Indian people themselves, with every Indian 
project director, with every agricultural ex- 
tension worker, with every farmer and his 
family. Under the proposed community 
plan, the Indian people themselves will build 
their own future, brick by brick, seed by seed, 
and well by well. 

The Indian Government’s understanding 
of her problems, her determination to solve 
them, the dedication and energy of her lead- 
ers cannot fail to impress any serious visitor 
to India. But can India in the next 4 years 
reach the goals which she must reach to 
satisfy her hungry people? The blunt fact 
is that she cannot—without substantial and 
immediate aid. 

The danger signs are already there. In- 
dia’s vast irrigation projects are now behind 
schedule. Although she is spending $200,- 
000,000 a year on them, an enormous sum to 
raise from her impoverished people, there is 
not enough to buy the bulldozers and well- 
drilling equipment and to get water flowing 
over parched fields in time. 

Another monsoon failure last year presents 
India with yet another shortage of 5,000,000 
tons of grain, and the need to spend another 
$500,000,000 out of her precious foreign 
exchange. A shortage of cotton compels 
India to buy cotton abroad to keep her mills 
running and her people clothed. 

Obviously India must draw on all possible 
resources. One of these is the World Bank, 
which has already given Indian railroads a 
$38,000,000 shot in the arm for development 
and modernization. Under the British Com- 
monwealth’s Colombo plan India is scheduled 
to receive another $28,000,000, largely in the 
welcome form of wheat, funds for irrigation, 
and for technical and scientific development. 

Another source of capital development is 
private enterprise. Recently the Indian Gov- 
ernment guaranteed American and British 
private interests against nationalization of 
their projected oil refineries for a 25-year 
period, and offered other inducements which 
would scarcely have been expected a year ago. 

But whatever the contribution from pri- 
vate or international-fund sources, the basic 
fact remains clear: During the crucial years 
immediately ahead the American Govern- 
ment must play a bold part in buttressing 
Indian democracy by providing the tools with 
which the Indian people can help themselves. 

That is why I have been urging my Gov- 
ernment to adopt a program of substantially 
increased economic and technical aid to In- 
dia—extended over the full period of the 
next four critical years. 

The amount that America can allot to 
India must, of course, be decided by our 
Congress. I have suggested to our Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that for the 
first year our aid plan might be conceived 
in two parts. 

First, to relieve India’s critical food short- 
age and the heavy drain of food imports upon 
her foreign exchange, I have proposed for 
consideration that in the next fiscal year, 
starting July 1, we grant $125,000,000 of 
wheat, milo, and cotton. This would pay 
for only one-fourth the amount that India 
must buy from America. It would, however, 
give India’s people the safety margin against 
hunger, and free substantial Indian resources 
for agricultural and industrial developments. 
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Second, I proposed that another full $125,- 
000,000 go directly into badly needed ferti- 
lizer, bulldozers, tractors, small motors, tube 
wells, and irrigation equipment—in short, 
into the means by which India can raise her 
own food production to the level of self- 
sufficiency. According to the best estimates, 
this level can be reached in about 4 years, 
provided India gets capital equipment and 
technical help. 

A major part of this second $125,000.000 
should be spent through the newly estab- 
lished Indo-America1 Development Fund to 
multiply the 40 rural-urban developments 
which will be launched in the next few 
months. An additional 80 of these village 
projects can be added next year if American 
aid continues. If America enlarges her help, 
there can be within 4 years’ time 600 such 
projects, covering a total of 120,000,000 peo- 
ple, or one-third of all rural India. One can 
hardly overestimate the impact of such a 
program on the whole of India, or the in- 
spiration and new hope that will fill the 
hearts of the entire country. 

If Congress provides the essential mini- 
mum-aid program, additional investments 
will be made to help speed up the Indian 5- 
year plan and to assist India in meeting her 
great objective of 15,000,000 additional acres 
under irrigation by 1956. This would in- 
crease total Indian food production by 
enough to meet her present food deficit 
plus full allowances for increases in popula- 
tion and the raising of dietary standards 
above the subsistence level. 

Thus, America has the unique chance to 
share now, before it is too late, in a village- 
by-village attack on the poverty and misery 
where communism breeds, and support the 
only means by which communism can be de- 
feated among Asia’s millions. Today, ag 
Asia's future hangs in the balance, we must 
think and act with the broadest wisdom and 
understanding. After the history of com- 
munism in China, the loss of India, with the 
inevitable loss of other Asian countries as 
well, would be an incalculable disaster. 

I am confident that democracy has every 
chance of scoring a glorious success in India 
if we have the wisdom and will to help it 
work, 





Mr. Truman, Meet Thomas Jefferson 
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HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, next Sat- 
urday, March 29, Thomas Jefferson’s 
birthday will be celebrated by Democrats 
in this area, and all those who have 
received special favors from them, with 
feasting and merrymaking at $100 a 
plate. A neighbor and very good friend 
of mine in Chicago, Mr. Harry T. Ever- 
ingham, publishes a bulletin in which he 
comments upon events which affect our 
everyday life. It is called the Fact 
Finder, and in last week’s edition is the 
article Mr. Truman, Meet Mr. Jefferson. 

As I read the gems of wisdom Mr. 
Everingham extracted from the writ- 
ings and speeches of Mr. Jefferson, the 
thought occurred to me that it would 
be well for both Democrats and Repub- 
licans to review the principles of this 
great statesman. It is my fervent 
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prayer that every American reading 
Mr. Truman, Meet Mr. Jefferson will be 
prompted to resist the disciples of the 
Marxist theory and the communistic 
influences which have been forced upon 
the American people. 

It would be a revelation if everyone at- 
tending the Jefferson dinner next Sat- 
urday evening would carry the following 
article with him, think seriously about 
its meaning, and compare the thoughts 
of Thomas Jefferson with those of the 
Democrats in control of Government 
today. This is no longer a political fight 
but one of principles. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, I include the text of 
the March 18, 1952, edition of the Fact 
Finder: 


Mr. TRUMAN, MEET THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Every time the Democratic Party has a 
Jefferson Day dinner, I have a strong urge, 
as a Jeffersonian Democrat, to introduce our 
present leaders to the man who founded the 
Democratic Party and, in fact, helped to 
fashion our American system as he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and was re- 
sponsible for our Bill of Rights. I think it is 
vitally important that all America should 
rediscover and become dedicated again to 
the ideals and principles of Thomas Jefferson. 

Yes; I wish the present planners of our 
lives and spenders of our money would heed 
the warnings of this great architect of Amer- 
ican government about the dangers of pub- 
lic debt and huge Government spending. 

Thomas Jefferson said: “I place economy 
among the first and most important virtues, 
and public debt as the greatest of dangers to 
be feared. To preserve our independence, we 
must not let our leaders load us with per- 
petual debt. We must take our choice be- 
tween economy and liberty, or profusion and 
servitude. 

“If we run into such debts, we must be 
taxed in our meat and drink, in our neces- 
sities and in our comforts, in our labor and 
in our amusements. If we can prevent the 
Government from wasting the labors of the 
people under the pretense of caring for them, 
they will be happy. 

“The same prudence which in private life 
would forbid our paying our money for un- 
explained projects, forbids it in the disposi- 
tion of public funds. We are endeavoring to 
reduce the Government to the practice of 
rigid economy, to avoid burdening the people 
and arming the magistrate with a patronage 
of money which might be used to corrupt 
the principles of our Government.” 

About national debt, he said: “I am for a 
government rigorously frugal and simple, ap- 
plying all the possible savings of the public 
revenue to the discharge of the national debt; 
and not for a multiplication of officers and 
salaries merely to make partisans, and for in- 
creasing, by every device, the public debt, on 
the principle of its being a public blessing” 
(1799). 

“We consider ourselves unauthorized to 
saddle posterity with our debts” (1813). 

Of a big Federal Government, he said: 
“Our country is too large to have all its af- 
fairs directed by a single government. Public 
servants at such a distance and from under 
the eye of their constituents, must, from the 
circumstance of distance, be unable to ad- 
minister and overlook all the details neces- 
sary for the good government of the citi- 
zens—and the same circumstance, by ren- 
dering detection impossible to their con- 
stituents, will invite the public agents to 
corruption, plunder, and waste. And I do 


verily believe, that if the principle were to 
prevail * * * it would become the most 
corrupt government on the earth * * *” 
(1800). 

About States’ rights, checks and balances: 
“I am for preserving to the States the powers 
not yielded by them to the Union, and to the 
legislature of the Union its constitutional 
share in the division of powers; and I am 
not for transferring all the powers of the 
States to the General Government, and all 
those of that government to the executive 
branch” (1799). 

“When all government, domestic and for- 
eign, in little as in great things, shall be 
drawn to Washington as the center of all 
power, it will render powerless the checks 
provided of one government on another, and 
will become as venal and oppressive as the 
government from which we separated” 
(1821). 

Of foreign affairs, Jefferson said: “Let our 
affairs be disentangled from those of all other 
nations, except as to commerce, which the 
merchants will manage the better, the more 
they are left free to manage for themselves” 
(1800). 

“I have ever deemed it fundamental for the 
United States never to take active part in the 
quarrels of Europe. Their political interests 
are entirely distinct from ours. They are 
nations of eternal war” (1823). 

“Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe” (1823). 

About declaring war, Jefferson said: “We 
have already given one effectual check to 
the dog of war, by transferring the power of 
declaring war from the executive to the leg- 
islative body, from those who are to spend 
to those who are to pay” (1789). 

Of government corruption, he said: “In 
every government on earth is some trace of 
human weakness, some germ of corruption 
and degeneracy. Every government degen- 
erates when trusted to the rulers of the peo- 
ple alone. The people themselves are its only 
safe depositories. And to render even them 
safe, their minds must be improved to a 
certain degree. The influence over govern- 
ment must be shared among all the people. 
If every individual * * * participates of 
the ultimate authority, the government will 
be safe” (1786). 

About government planners, he said: 
“Government should restrain men from in- 
juring one another, but leave them other- 
wise free to follow their own pursuits of 
industry and employment” (1801). 

“Sometimes it is said that man caunot be 
trusted with the government of himself. 
Can he, then, be trusted with the govern- 
ment of others? Or have we found angels in 
the forms of kings to govern him?” (1801). 

“I think we have more machinery of gov- 
ernment than ts necessary, too many para- 
sites living on the labor of the industries” 
(1824). 

“The freedom and happiness of man * * * 
are the sole objects of all legitimate govern- 
ment” (1810). 

On education for freedom, he said: 

“No one more sincerely wishes the spread 
of information among mankind than I do, 
and none has greater confidence in its effect 
toward free and good government” (1810). 

“If a nation expects to be (both) ignorant 
and free, in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be” (1816). 

“Whenever the people are well-informed, 
they can be trusted with their own govern- 
ment; whenever things get so far wrong as 
to attract their notice, they may be relied 
on to set them to rights” (1789). 

I’m sure if Thomas Jefferson were able to 
express himself today, he would say, “Let 
those who use my name follow my prin- 
ciples.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Bulletin of Hanover College, Han- 
over, Ind., of April 1952: 


WHY THE Prorir MOTIVE? 


(By Charles J. Lynn, president of board of 
trustees) 

Profit is that portion of the income of a 
business or an industry which remains after 
all expenses, including taxes, have been paid. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

There really is no such thing as profit be- 
fore taxes, although that is a term frequently 
heard, because taxes are a definite part of 
the cost of doing business and constitute a 
prior lien which must be. paid. What re- 
mains after taxes is the real profit. It is 
much like “take home” pay. If the business 
is a growing one, money must be found out 
of the real profits to pay for the cost of 
the increase in the inventory of raw ma- 
terials and finished stock. Accounts receiv- 
able increase with a growing business, and 
capital to finance that must come out of 
real profits. Wise business management will 
see that reasonable reserves are set up to 
provide for depreciation and obsolescence. 
It will also set up a reasonable contingent 
reserve to be added to from year to year out 
of real profit to protect the business against 
those unexpected and unavoidable happen- 
ings which come in the lives of business en- 
terprises just as in the lives of individuals. 

Labor and management are provided for in 
the expenses deducted from income to show 
real profit. The only persons connected with 
the business who have not yet been paid are 
the stockholders and now after everyone else 
and every necessary contingency has been 
provided for, a portion of that real profit 
must be paid to the folks who made the 
business or industry possible by furnishing 
the capital necessary to its operation. Peo- 
ple who invest their money in the stocks and 
bonds of business and industrial enterprises 
do so with the hope and expectation of real- 
izing a profit from their investment. In the 
case of bonds and preferred stock the profit 
or return is fixed, and in the event the busi- 
ness or industry decides to liquidate for any 
reason, the holders of bonds and preferred 
stocks have prior claim on the assets over 
holders of the common stock. Bonds and 
preferred stocks represent borrowed money. 
In the case of common stock the return de- 
pends entirely on what is left out of real 
profit after taking care of all these various 
things mentioned, including interest on 
bonds and dividends on preferred stock, if 
any. Common stock represents ownership, 
and owners invest their money in a business 
in the expectation of profit, and the greater 
the risk the greater the profit expected. 
Without profit there would be no invest- 
ment, for who would risk his money without 
hope of gain? Without investment there 
could be no business or industry. 

Profit is that which has made us the great- 
est industrial nation in the world. Profit 
has built our churches, our colleges and uni- 
versities, and our hospitals. Profit has made 
possible the development of all the great 
humanitarian work that is being done in this 
country. 
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Pro&t is that which all labor seeks. That 
is to say, labor wants to sell its service at a 
price that will do more than pay for the 
necessities of life, such as shelter, food, 
clothing, and medicine. Labor wants to send 
its children to college, it wants to buy an 
automobile, a washing machine, an electric 
ironer, a radio, a television set. It wants a 
telephone in the house and a piano in the 
living room. Beyond all that, labor wants to 
be able to lay something aside for the rainy 
day. In other words, labor wants a prof- 
it, too 

To all that labor ts entitled, and in no 
other country in the world does labor have 
such opportunities as in free United States. 
It would take volumes to give the briefest 
story of the lives of those men in this coun- 
try who rose through their own effort from 
the ranks of labor to positions of great honor 
and responsibility in the field of industry, 
finance, and commerce. These volumes 
would also have to include the stories of 
those thousands of poor boys from the hum- 
blest homes who through their own effort 
made their way through school, college, and 
university for an education which finally 
took them into the top ranks of the profes- 
sions to become great lawyers, great physi- 
cians and surgeons, great preachers, and 
great teachers. 

Profit opens the door of opportunity in 
this country as in no other and yet, as 
strange as it may seem, there are those here 
in our own country who join with those in 
foreign lands to decry the profit motive in 
private enterprise in the United States and 
seek to do away with it. Asa beginning they 
are suggesting that we must put a ceiling 
on profit. It is said that Karl Marx is re- 
sponsible for making profit the most hor- 
rible word in the English language but he 
has had a lot of assistance from some in our 
own country who claim the title “economist.” 
This vicious conception of the meaning of 
profit is finding its way into our legislative 
halls and into some of our educational in- 
stitutions. I use the word “vicious” ad- 
visedly, for Karl Marx's purpose was to de- 
stroy our system of free enterprise with its 
powerful profit motive. The life of Ameri- 
can industry depends largely on earnings or 
profit which it tan plow back into itself to 
provide the additional capital needed to 
meet the demands of a growing business. 

Before we were burdened with our present 
tax laws which now seek to capture the ma- 
jor portion of the profits of industry, many 
a small business through efficient manage- 
ment was able to develop into a business of 
large proportions simply by keeping a large 
percentage of the profits in the business and 
thus providing capital for its own growth, 
Nor were those profits retained in the busi- 
ness selfish profits, benefiting only the own- 
ers, for the larger businesses made necessary 
the employment of hundreds of additional 
workers who in turn made more business and 
more profit for those with whom they dealt. 

We must not take the proposal to place 
a ceiling on profits, now current in our Na- 
tional Capital, too lightly if we are to pre- 
serve our free-enterprise system. It must 
be opposed with all the strength our peo- 
ple can command, for once that principle 
is established it is only a short step to con- 
fiscation of private capital, which is the ulti- 
mate aim of the Socialist state into which 
many influences in our country are so in- 
sidiously, yet persistently, attempting to di- 
rect us. This effort is being aided and abet- 
ted by those economists who have become 
imbued with Karl Marx's hatred of the word 
“profit” and many of them can be found 
in our educational system, where they are 
inculcating false notions of profit in the 
minds of growing youngsters. More often it 
is by innuendo than it is direct but it is 








persistent and effective and must be stopped. 
All textbooks containing material which 
seeks directly or by implication to discredit 
the American system of free enterprise 
should be promptly removed from our 
schools. 

Destroy profit in our system of free en- 
terprise and you destroy not only the system 
but our Government itself under which we 
have lived and prospered to become, in these 
dark days, the last hope for the survival of 
a free world. 

Our independent colleges and universities 
may yet prove to be our greatest bulwark of 
protection against the indoctrination of 
American youth with these false ideas con- 
cerning the soundness of our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. ‘These independent 
colleges and universities such as Hanover 
College are supported entirely by private 
funds and are free, therefore, from govern- 
mental domination or influence. More and 
more this fact is being recognized by indi- 
viduals and corporations, and contributions 
for support are now coming in increasing 
number from many sources not heretofore 
recognized as logical supporters of such in- 
dependent educational institutions. 

Hanover College is a coeducational school 
related to the Presbyterian Church, proud 
of its independence, is doing a fine teaching 
job and is turning out young men and young 
women well grounded in good citizenship 
after 4 years of living under the finest 
Christian influences. We try to build strong 
Christian character at Hanover. The cam- 
pus is one of the most beautiful to be found 
anywhere, Its buildings are modern and its 
location on the high bluffs of the Ohio River 
just west of Madison, Ind., overlooking the 
river and the beautiful Kentucky hills be- 
yond is unsurpassed. 

Hanover College welcomes contributions to 
its work and to maintain its independence. 





McGrath Invites Enemy Warships 
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EON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
heading might sound fishy, but it is an 
actual fact. Of course, we know the 
administration is giving away every- 
thing we have, but this shows that we 
are actually inviting the enemy war- 
ships into our harbors. Under permis- 
sion, I insert this article by Ed Ains- 
worth taken from the Los Angeles Times 
of March 20: 


McGratu InviTes ENEMY WARSHIPS 
(By Ed Ainsworth) 


United States Attorney General McGrath 
is making it possible for foreign warships 
legally to sail up to the Long Beach break- 
water if they so desire, instead of keeping 
them at a distance of more than 20 miles 
from the California mainland as is possible 
under international law. 

This was pointed out here yesterday by 
officials of the Long Beach Harbor Commis- 
sion in connection with the climactic strug- 
gle now raging in Washington over the tide- 
lands question. 

The complicated issue over the submerged 
lands off the California coast—in which the 
State is seeking to defeat a Federal seizure 
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of the area—has narrowed down from a de- 
fense standpoint to the location of the so- 
called 3-mile limit. 

Attorney General McGrath is clinging to 
a definition which would run a boundary 
line straight across Long Beach Harbor in 
order to seize oil-bearing submerged lands 
for the Federal Government. 

If this line is accepted, it means that the 
3-mile marginal sea extends only a trifle 
farther out than the breakwater, and every- 
thing beyond that point is international 
waters. Thus any foreign warships, includ- 
ing those of Russia, could come right up 
to the breakwater without technically vio- 
lating the security of this country or en- 
tering the internal, restricted waters of the 
United States. 

This, it is contended by Long Beach and 
the State of California, is sheer foolishness 
when a proper boundary line could be estab- 
lished along the outer line of the California 
channel islands, under the recently an- 
nounced decision of the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague. 

All that the United States needs to do, ac- 
cording to students of international law, is to 
invoke the Hague decision and proclaim that 
it is setting up its formal boundary lines 
in conformity with the principles set forth 
by the court. This would place the bound- 
ary along the channel islands and push the 
open seas—that is, the international waters 
where foreign warships would be permitted 
to come—3 miles beyond that line. 

Under these circumstances the present 
dangers from prowling foreign ships would 
be overcome, it is pointed out. 

The State of California and California Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, led by Representa- 
tive Sam Yorry, are urging the setting up of 
the new boundary line to protect the de- 
fenses of the United States. Representative 
Yorty has introduced a measure in the 
House to compel the estabiishment of a new 
line. 

M’GRATH’S ATTITUDE 


If it were not for the attitude of Attorney 
General McGrath in seeking to cling to a 
narrow definition of a boundary line close to 
the mainland, the necessary action could be 
speeded up. 

The Attorney General is advocating, for in- 
stance, the definition of the bay at San 
Pedro and Long Beach as being defined by 
a line drawn from Point Fermin across by 
Rainbow Pier to a point on the Long Beach 
shore, miles inside the breakwater. The 
accepted historical definition of the bay, 
according to many experts, is from Point 
Fermin to Point Lasuen, near Newport 
Beach. 

Bays are excluded from the submerged 
lands awarded to the United States by the 
Supreme Court in 1947 in the so-called Cali- 
fornia tidelands decision, but the definition 
of “bays” has not yet been decided here. A 
master in chancery for the Supreme Court 
now is working on that and other technical 
matter in connection with the decision. 


INLAND WATERS 


The net effect of the adoption of a bound- 
ary line on the Channel Island perimeter 
would be to nullify the Supreme Court de- 
cision because the “inland waters thus creat- 
ed between the islands and the mainland 
would belong to California. The United 
States then would be debarred from seizing 
the oil-bearing submerged lines close in- 
shore at Long Beach and elsewhere. 

Assistant State Attorney General Everett 
W. Mattoon is in charge of presenting Cali- 
fornia’s evidence to the master in chancery 
on the issues involved in setting the bound- 
ary line. 

Meanwhile, unless Attorney General Mc- 
Grath changes his attitude to take advan- 








tage of the World Court decision, Califor- 
nia must continue to suffer the danger of 
foreign vessels—perfectly legally—sailing 
within shouting distance of the Long Beach 
breakwater. 


SeNATE REPUBLICANS PusH FoR EARLY ACTION 


WASHINGTON, March 19.—The Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee today decided to 
push for early action on the submerged oil 
lands bill. 

Senator MILLIKIN, Republican, of Colo- 
rado, reported this after the committee held 
a late afternoon session. The bill repeatedly 
has been shoved aside for other matters; it 
still is the pending business of the Senate 
although the Japanese Peace Treaty is be- 
ing considered at the moment. 

The oil measure provides for tentative con- 
trol of the submerged lands by the Secretary 
of the Interior pending a final solution of 
the dispute between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States over the oil. 





ORT Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, ORT— 
Organization for Rehabilitation Through 
+ Training—is the largest single private 
vocational training agency in the world. 
Its aim and its work for the past 70 
years has been to “help man to help 
himself” and to “free Jews from depend- 
ence upon charity.” ‘To accomplish this 
ORT maintains over 400 vocational 
training installations in 19 countries 
where more than 100 different skills and 
trades are taught. Twenty thousand 
students alone benefited from this pro- 
gram last year. The appended editorial 
from the March 12 issue of the New York 
Times pays fitting tribute to the 150 
chapters of ORT in this country which 
are working to maintain ORT’s overseas 
efforts at self-help and self-rehabilita- 
tion: 





ORT Day 


An impressive tribute to a large and valu- 
able body of women who have worked hard 
and successfully to bring about the economic 
rehabilitation of uprooted and underprivi- 
leged Jewish people throughout the world 
has been paid in messages from President 
Truman, Governor Dewey, and Mayor Im- 
pellitteri on the occ.ision of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the women's branch of Or- 
ganization for Rehabilitation Through Train- 
ing. 

The 150 chapters in this country of the 
group, known more familiarly as the ORT, 
have provided machinery, tools, and mate- 
rial for the 450 vocational-training installa- 
tions maintained by the parent body in 22 
countries. Through these efforts more than 
150,000 Jews have learned skilled trades since 
the end of the Second World War. Mayor 
Impellitteri’s proclamation has set aside to- 
day as ORT day here in recognition of the 
“noble and constructive work” performed by 
the Women’s American ORT. 

Trades learned by 20,000 students in ORT 
schools last year included farming, automo- 
tive mechanics, electronics, cabinetmaking, 
needlework, dental mechanics, masonry, and 
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tool and die making. President Truman, in 
his message, spoke truly when he said that 
such training as this would make it possible 
for thousands of men and women “to take 
their places as productive and respected 
members of their new communities.” 





General MacArthur on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
confident that my colleagues will be in- 
terested in reading a calm and reasoned 
editorial in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, March 23, which analyzed one of 
the most viciously unreasoned addresses 
ever delivered by an American soldier- 
politician. 

In my opinion his conduct in deliver- 
ing these remarks was a disservice to all 
the sacrifices of life and tangible con- 
tributions made by so many of the cit- 
izens of the United States in opposing 
communism in Greece, Turkey, and 
Western Europe, as well as in Asia. 

The editorial follows: 

OVERSTATING a CASE 


It is the duty of good citizens to examine 
the acts and policies of their governments. 
It is the privilege of an American citizen 
to challenge those acts and policies publiciy 
if he is convinced that they are wrong. It 
is possible, however, to do a disservice to the 
public duty and to make a doubtful use of 
privilege by overstating a case. General Mac- 
Arthur has a right to hold opinions and to 
express them. In his address in Mississippi 
yesterday we believe, however, that the bit- 
terness of his attack on the present adminis- 
tration betrayed him into such a disservice. 

Under the slogan “Let charity begin at 
home,” the general declared that “despite 
the billions we have poured abroad, I doubt 
that we have gained a single Communist con- 
vert to the cause of human freedom or in- 
spired new or deeper friendships.” This 
sweeping attack on the whole of the Marshall 
plan, the strengthening of Western Europe, 
the rescue of Greece and Turkey, does vio- 
lence to our own good name, just as the gen- 
eral’s blanket denigration of all the efforts of 
our allies does violence to theirs. There are 
certainly millions of persons who would to- 
day be under Communist domination had it 
not been for the programs and ideas that 
General MacArthur so readily belittles. 

Similarly, while one may well concur that 
our policies in Asia have often seemed con- 
fused and have often probably been mis- 
taken, it is a distortion to declare that in 
the tragedy of Korea “thousands of our be- 
loved dead give mute evidence to the tragic 
failure of American leadership.” The evi- 
dence that those beloved dead gives is evi- 
dence to the desperately predatory character 
of our Communist adversaries which we were 
and are obliged to resist. To that resist- 
ance General MacArthur himself has re- 
peatedly agreed. 

We cannot, moreover, feel that one of 
our most distinguished soldiers does service 
to the logic of policy when he roundly con- 
demns the assumption of our commitments 
in Europe and at the same time urges an en- 
largement of such commitments in Asia. The 

general has never suggested that charity 
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should begin at home as far as the Pacific 
is concerned, and we think that he is right 
on that score. We hold, however, which he 
obyiously does not, that it is one enemy that 
we face, regardicss of continents. 








Prosperity Under Democratic Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1852 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial by 
an outstanding editor and publisher, 
H. J. Waters, Jr., of the Columbia Daily 
Tribune, Columbia, Mo.: 


PROSPERITY UNDER DEMOcRATIC RULE 


One of the chief issues in this year’s pres- 
idential campaign will be Government 
spending, high taxes, waste, and corruption. 
The Republicans arc counting upon mount- 
ing public reaction against New Deal fiscal 
policies to sweep the Democrats out of office 
and put their man in the White House. 
They are playing the money angle for all it is 
worth. 

To counter this attack the Democratic na- 
tional headquarters is busy sending out in- 
formation to prove that, although it pays 
higher taxes now, the average American fam- 
ily receives a larger and fairer share of the 
national income than it did 20 years ago. 

The latest information sheet from the 
Democratic headquarters quotes at some 
length from a recent article in the New York 
Times summarizing a survey conducted by 
the independent National Bureau of Eco- 
nomics Research and directed by a professor 
of economics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The gist of the survey is that, while all 
groups of Americans have increased their 
incomes and standards of living during the 
past two decades, the greatest gains have 
been among the low and middie income 
groups. To quote the Democratic headquar- 
ters: 

“At the height of the Republican boom in 
1929 the great bulk of the population—95 
percent of the people—received only 65 per- 
cent of the national income. But by 1946— 
the first peacetime year after World War 
II—the same group was receiving 80 percent 
of the national income. 

“Only the top 1 percent of the population 
received a smaller proportion of the na- 
tional income in the postwar period than it 
did in 1929. 

“However, the gains of the 99 percent have 
not been made at the expense of this top 1 
percent because even those in the top 
bracket, while taking a smaller percentage of 
the total, have increased their actual in- 
comes.” 

We don’t believe the Republicans can deny 
the essential truth of this survey. After 
making due allowances for inflation and the 
smaller buying power of the dollar, it is ob- 
vious that more people in this country are 
buying more things and living better than 
they did 20 years ago—and this is the true 
criterion of prosperity. Under five successive 
Democratic administrations a social and 

economic revolution has taken place, and by 
and large it has been for the good. The big 


man hasn't been seriously hurt and the little 
man is better off. 
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Whether this will be sufficient to win an- 
other election for the Democrats in Novem- 
b-r is something else. Having enjoyed their 
prosperity for a number of years now, the 
people may have a tendency to take their 
material gains for granted. War, corrup- 
tion, taxes, spreading bureaucracy and other 
factors may outweigh prosperity. Then 
there is the old American habit of getting 
tired of looking at the same faces in public 
office. 

But whatever the outcome of this year's 
election, the social and economic revolution 
that has taken place under 20 years of Demo- 
cratic rule will remain as one of the out- 
standing political achievements in American 
history. 








State Department Propagandizes Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSF Cl REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State Department is again en- 
gaged in selling the American people on 
the validity of its foreign policy. It has 
again undertaken a program of educat- 
ing the masses. I am including as part 
of my remarks an article by Mr. Willard 
Edwards of the Chicago Tribune and 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald on Saturday, March 22, 
This is a revealing article: 


SI1ATE DEPARTMENT SELLS ITs POLICY BY 
FLATTERING ORGANIZATIONS 


(By Willard Edwards) 


(Reputable organizations throughout the 
Nation are once again battering Capitol Hill 
with demands for support of the Truman- 
Acheson foreign policy, despite its demon- 
strable record of catastrophic failure. Con- 
gress is annually perplexed by this onslaught 
of State Department propaganda from 
groups of sincere citizens, representing mil- 
lions of voters. An explanation of the phe- 
nomenon is presented in a series of articles.) 

In guarded precincts of the State Depart- 
ment, some 200 thrilled representatives of 
national organizations absorbed a confiden- 
tial briefing of the Government's foreign 
policy. 

Each man and woman drinking in the 
hushed confidences of diplomatic and mil- 
itary figures was a carefully selected com- 
munity leader, representing an organization 
with a large membership. 

They had been summoned by special in- 
vitation to this secret conference in order to 
be given off the record and backgrourd ma- 
terial. They had been impressed by the 
precautions taken to insure that only those 
duly accredited could enter the State De- 
partment auditorium where the conference 
was staged. Official passes were issued and 
each name carefully checked off at the door. 


BUILD-UP BIG 


They were flattered by the implication 
that only a few could be trusted with the 
inside information about to be disclosed. 

They saw that the press was barred and 
that no report of the meeting appeared be- 
fore or after it occurred. 

A reporter who sought admittance was in- 
formed that State Department rules forbade 
admission of newspapermen to such meet- 
ings. The necessity for speaking freely made 
the presence of the press undesirable, a 
State Department spokesman declared. 
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Hundreds of such conferences have been 
staged by the State Department in the last 5 
years. Particular attention has been paid to 
representatives of organizations claiming 
10,000,000 women members. 


SPREAD ADMINISTRATION VIEW 


Tingling with the impressive utterances of 
Government officials, some with big names, 
others with an urge for anonymity, a major- 
ity of the thousands of men and women per- 
mitted to attend these secret assemblies 
have come back home to spread the admin- 
istration’s point of view in communities 
where they command a wide audience. 

They have carried with them bundles of 
pamphlets, statements, and periodicals laud- 
ing the Truman-Acheson creed. They have 
been instructed in how to pressure Congress 
by inspiring letter-writing campaigns. They 
have been prepared with speeches and pro- 
grams for thousands of gatherings in city, 
town, and village. 

An investigation covering a period of 
weeks has drawn the veil of mystery away 
from these closed-door gatherings. Tran- 
scripts of speeches and round-table discus- 
sions have been obtained. These have been 
supplied by representatives of patriotic or- 
ganizations who began to suspect the true 
nature of the conferences. 


SHOCKING PROPAGANDA 


The picture revealed by this inquiry is a 
shocking one. It suggests that thought con- 
trol has not only come to the United States, 
it has been functioning effectively for years. 

Those invited to the conferences, it can 
be shown, learned no secrets and heard no 
background meterial not available to press 
and public. There was nothing worth the 
off-the-record label. The atmosphere of se- 
crecy was deliberately created tc impress 
listeners. 

Under the mystic term of “briefing,” these 
representatives of national organizations 
were deluged with undiluted State Depart- 
ment propaganda, 

Short shrift was made of those few offl- 
cials of national groups who asked embar- 
rassing questions after State Department 
propagandists had expounded phases of the 
Truman foreign policy. 


OPPOSITION BLACKLISTED 


Such men and women received evasive 
answers. Their names were placed on a 
blacklist, and they never again received the 
coveted invitation to a briefing. Vocal oppo- 
sition to Truman policies is not permitted at 
the meetings. 

Stepped up in this election year, the State 
Department drive is approaching a record 
peak. The administration is fully aware 
that the decision of the American people on 
the success or failure of postwar foreign pol- 
icy may determine the next occupant of the 
White House. 





World Government Is a Substitute for 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
the following radio talk over NBC on the 
Pro and Con program on March 20, 1952: 

The subject of world government is most 
important to every citizen. 








World government in a nutshell means 
that we haul down the American flag and 
agree with other nations of the earth to be 
governed no longer by our Congress or under 
our Constitution, but by an international 
authority. It must be obvious to everyone 
that in that authority the United States 
would be hopelessly outnumbered. 

You may ask what headway has this 
scheme made? The answer is that many 
eminent and patriotic men and women have 
endorsed the world-government movement 
known as the world federal movement also. 
These people are laboring under a false il- 
lusion. They are sincere Americans who are 
persuaded that world government is a step 
toward universal peace. With their yearn- 
ing for peace, all of us will agree, but I be- 
lieve a strong and independent America is 
the best insurance for world peace, pros- 
perity, and national security. 

Would world government mean peace? It 
seems to me that any world government 
without Russia would create two antago- 
nistic worlds preparing for war to a finish. 
The blueprint for world communism Calls 
for war to wipe cut capitalism. Any world 
government with Russia would eventually 
develop into a global civil war, which would 
blast the world into oblivion and with it 
civilization. 

Obviously any world government would 
promote war, not peace. Yet the one world- 
ers hold the threat of the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb over our heads. They shout that 
unless we abandon our national sovereignty, 
throw patriotism into the wastebasket, and 
merge our destinies with the rest of the world 
there can be no peace. 

What would world government mean? It 
would mean, as I see it, scrapping our Amer- 
ican Constitution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pencence, and ending forever our personal 
freedom, as we know it in this country. It 
would mean that we would junk our own in- 
dependence for something we know nothing 
about. It is purely a hypothetical proposi- 
tion. Then, too, world government calls for 
the establishment of a world law and a world 
court. If you as an individual should break 
a world law, you could be called before a 
world court in central government head- 
quarters in Berlin, Moscow, or Nanking. 
It wou'd also replace our entire defense sys- 
tem. The United States Army, Navy, and 
Air Force would be replaced by a gigantic 
international army composed largely of 
aliens or at least by those who might out- 
number us 10 to 1. For instance, how many 
world defenders of Communist troops would 
be garrisoned in the United States or troops 
from Britain, France, or Germany? These 
are only several possibilities that might re- 
sult from the adoption of a federal world 
government. 

World government would have the power 
to tax directly every individual over and 
above present Federal, State, and local taxes. 
It would not be denied under this kind of 
organization that Americans would be pay- 
ing the bulk of taxes that were necessary 
to support a world government just as we 
are certainly paying the bulk of the cost of 
the United Nations. Purther world govern- 
ment means that it would have the power 
to control immigration and it could elimi- 
nate our quota restrictions thereby releas- 
ing for immigration to the United States, 
untold hundreds of thousands of people who 
clamor today to reach this promised land. 

It could establish a world bank and a 
global currency thus replacing our dollars 
or fixing exchange rates at so many dollars 
for so many “globals.” 

It could have the power to institute a 
world church or to abolish all religions since 
Russia is atheistic and since Russia together 
with Communist China would have a cone 
trolling vote in any such supcergovernment, 











It certainly would have the right to regu- 
late commerce, eliminate tariffs, and flood 
our country with slave-labor commodities. 

It would have the further right to control 
our resources which means the mineral re- 
sources of any nation, such as oil, coal, and 
agriculture. 

It could establish and control communi- 
cation and transportation, air transport, 
railways, shipping, the right of travel abroad, 
to send a cablegram or telegram or even to 
take a vacation. 

It could transfer to public ownership our 
major industries, institutions and properties 
that are now owned by private individuals 
and thus bring to an end capitalism or pri- 
vate enterprise as we have known it and 
which has made this country the envy of 
all others. 

Precisely as I see it, world government 
would establish a world welfare state with 
power to control the destiny of every Amer- 
ican from the cradle to the grave. World 
government would mean the destruction of 
these United States. 

But it will be contended by the advocates 
of world government that surely it would not 
go so far as to do all these things yet there 
is no assurance that this world government 
will be created in the image of the United 
States. 

With world government having the only 
military force, do you think that our Gov- 
ernment would prevail with any great effect? 
In other words, world government implies 
all of the powers to make, interpret and en- 
force law on a world scale and it is my con- 
tention that there would be no world govern- 
ment with limited authority as the advocates 
of federal world government so earnestly 
contend. I have yet to see just what limita- 
tions could or would be imposed on such @ 
supergovernment. 

The voice of the United States in a world 
government would depend upon the voting 
power in such an organization. Is it not 
obvious that if there was one delegate for 
each million people throughout the world 
as has been suggested that we would be a 
hopeless minority?. We have only 6 percent 
of the globe’s population. World federalists 
say that once a member of world govern- 
ment, no nation could withdraw from it at 
any time. It would be a case of “in for life” 
and all this in the mame of peace and 
security. 

World federalists say that the purpose 
behind the movement is to establish a world 
government so as to strengthen the United 
Nations. As I see it, this is a basic fallacy of 
world federalism. The United Nations Char- 
ter is a contractual arrangement between 
the participating countries now in that 
organization. To recreate it so that it would 
become a world government is something 
foreign to the principles underlying the 
United Nations Charter. There is no affinity 
between the charter and the suggested world 
government and I contend that acceptance 
of the principle would mean the destruction 
of the United Nations Organization. True, 
the United Nations is not functioning as it 
was intended because of the veto powers. 
Nevertheless many people in this country 
still believe that it has a potential for good 
although remote at this time. 

The attributes of the United Nations are 
those set forth in its Charter. The Charter 
is a contractual undertaking and it is en- 
tirely different from the Charter of an in- 
ternational state proposed in the world fed- 
eration resolutions. The mere rhetorical use 
of the same name should not be permitted 
to obscure the fact that this is a proposal to 
destroy the United Nations as it now exists, 
however, the world federalists have not been 
frank in saying so. 

I am firmly convinced that this is a propo- 
sition to weaken and supersede the Con- 
stitution of the United States. True, the 
resolutions do not say so in precise words 
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but they do speak of a world government 
capable of making, interpreting and enforc- 
ing world law. It is difficult to find substan- 
tial meaning or assurance by world federal- 
ists that the world government will be pri- 
marily to prevent interference and enforce 
peace in the world and to run the world police 
force capable of enforcing the world will on 
any member. Just that and nothing more. 
All of us should have by this time realized 
that war has become totalitarian not only in 
its impact but in its roots. Today any such 
stress, any friction, or sag in the economy or 
any frustration of a peoples’ aims is poten- 
tially a factor in disrupting the peace of the 
world. Now a world government with power 
to take jurisdiction over all matters that 
bear on war and peace would be capable of 
taking jurisdiction over everything. 

Yes, but the world federalists remind us 
that the Thirteen Original States were not 
completely supplanted by our Federal Gov- 
ernment. The American experience, the pro- 
ponents assert demonstrated that govern- 
ment can be both Federal and universal on 
the one hand and limited on the other. 

I reject absolutely this position. The Am- 
erican experience I submit does not lend an 
appropriate comparison. The men of the 
Thirteen Original States had not only lan- 
guage in common but they had the common 
concept of common law. This concept was of 
the limitation of power and of constitutional 
rights which were inherent in their thought 
and action. Upon the basis of this commu- 
nity of concept and understanding they were 
able to form a national government of lime 
ited powers and constitutional principles. 

The world with which we are now invited 
to amalgamate in whose great central sov- 
ereign we are now invited to submerge our 
rights, presents no such general concept of 
limited government. 

We might as well admit that with all our 
enshrinement of democratic principles ab- 
solutism and the capricious use of power now 
characterize government over the larger part 
of the world’s peoples. 

Nothing could be more misleading than the 
expectation that a world government would 
necessarily emerge as I have already inti- 
mated in the pattern of the American Con- 
stitution. That, in some way, the principles 
of the American experience would be en- 
grafted into a world state formed largely of 
peoples who are unfamiliar with and perhaps 
inherently hostile toward the sort of princi- 
ples that we live by in these United States. 

I believe sincerely, that world government 
would drag Americans down to the low stand- 
ards of the rest of the world. That’s what 
happens when a people hand over their af- 
fairs to other peoples. 

World government is a snare and a delu- 
sion. It should be repudiated by the Amer- 
ican people and I am sure it will be. 





Dr. E. U. Condon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
during recent years a number of public 
utterances have been made which ques- 
tioned the integrity and loyalty of Dr. 
E. U. Condon, formerly Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Up to 
the present time no opportunity has 
been given Dr. Condon to respond to 
these charges. As the director of re- 
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search for the Corning Glass Works at 
Corning, N. Y., he is now a resident of 
my congressional district and has pre- 
pared such a statement. 

At his request I am submitting the 
statement herewith for publication in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RERORD: 


STATEMENT BY Dr. E. U. Connon, FORMER 
DrrREcTor, NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, 
AND PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ScrIeENCcE, IN REPLY TO CERTAIN SPEECHES 
IN THE HOUSE BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD 
B. Vatt, oF ILLINOIS 


On several occasions, namely, on April 23, 
1951, on August 10, 1951, on January 14, 
1952, on January 22, 1952, and on Febru- 
ary 4, 1952, speeches or extensions of re- 
marks have been made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Honorable Ricnwanp RB. 
VatL, of Illinois, in which he uses rather 
vigorous language to express unfavorable 
opinions of me. He also dislikes some of 
my friends and associates, the Chicago Sun- 
Times, anyone who has ever criticized the 
procedures of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities under J. Parnell Thomas, 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and perhaps some others 
whom I have overlooked, 

I confine myself, in the main, to comment 
about the things he says about me, as the 
others are quite capable of taking care of 
themselves. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Van. follows the line 
originally laid down by J. Parnell Thomas 
before he went to Federal prison in Danbury, 
Conn., saying that either through dis- 
loyalty or indiscretion I have not properly 
safeguarded confidential information in 
connection with various secret scientific 
projects with which I have been associated. 
Parnell Thomas started making such state- 
ments to the press in the summer of 1947. 

They were then given to the press more 
formally in the spring of 1948 as a sub- 
committee report of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the subcommit- 
tee consisting of Parnell Thomas, then com- 
mittee chairman, Mr. VarL, and Mr. John Mc- 
Dowell of Wilkinsburg, Pa. Of these three, 
Mr. Vatu is the sole surviving Member in the 
House of Representatives, as Mr. Thomas 
had to go to Federal prison, and the other 
two were defeated in the 1948 elections. Mr. 
VaIL, however, was elected again to the House 
in 1950. 

Mr. VatrL is annoyed with those who criti- 
cized this action of the House committee. 
But he ignores the fact that I have at all 
times recognized the duty of the Congress 
to proceed in a responsible way in such 
matters anc have repeatedly written letters 
offering to cooperate fully. 

The criticism is connected with the fact 
that Mr. Thomas gave the press a report 
condemning me, before it had completed its 
own studies, and that it never did complete 
them by hearing my side of the story. 

The content of the Thomas-Vail-McDowell 
report of March 2, 1948, was analyzed in de- 
tail in a speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 10, 1948, by the Honor- 
able CHEr HOLIFIELD, of California, so there is 
no need to go over that ground again. 

After issuing that report, Mr. Thomas used 
to tell the press from time to time that he 
had put his whole staff on the job of in- 
vestigating me, a subpena was issued for 
a hearing, the hearing was indefinitely post- 
poned and finally the matter was allowed to 
drop. There were many months in the 
spring, summer, and fall of 1948 when the 
committee could have acted; the fact that 
it did not do so must only mean that Mr. 
Thomas and the others realized the empti- 
ness of their case. 

They worked on it, all right, for they held 
@ lot of secret hearings during the spring 
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of 1948, portions of the transcript of which 
are quoted in Mr. Valiu’s speech of April 23, 
1951, but they must have realized that they 
had really uncovered nothing, else they sure- 
ly would not have quit. It would have made 
geod campaign material that year if there 
was anything to it. Four .years later, in 
another presidential election year, Mr. VAIL 
is hopefully trying again to make something 
out of nothing. 

Because of Thomas’ report and because 
atomic energy matters were involved, the 
Atomic Energy Commission asked the FBI 
to make an unusually thorough investiga- 
tion of me. More than 300 of my acquaint- 
ances were questioned. After a careful ase 
sessment of all the facts, and in the face of 
the pending study of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission reaffirmed my clearance for 
secret matters in its field. Some minor odds- 
and-ends were also reviewed carefully in a 
hearing before the Department of Com- 
merce Loyalty Board in September 1948, and 
again, as on every previous occasion since 
I first became involved in secret work in No- 
vember 1940, I was completely cleared. 

In the period of my service as Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards there 
was accomplished a great deal in the way 
of general strengthening of staff and facili- 
ties of that important agency and there was 
a development of services for the Armed 
Forces and the Atomic Energy Commission 
which was greatly appreciated by them. The 
record of these accomplishments is easily 
available to any who are interested. 

In his speech of January 14, 1952, Mr. Vatu 
said, “Additional and shocking material in- 
volving Condon has been unearthed and is 
now in the possession of a congressional 
committee—material that will serve, when 
released, to remove the last vestige of doubt 
concerning him and will thoroughly de- 
moralize and confound his defenders.” 

I remind Mr. Vatu that Mr. Hoviri1etp in his 
speech before the House on March 10, 1948, 
threw down the challenge “Rumor-monger- 
ing character assassins should put up or shut 
up.” I repeat that challenge to Mr. VaIL 
today. 

I am willing at any time to say under oath 
that I am not now and never have been a 
member of the Communist Party, and that 
I have never divulged any classified informa- 
tion to any unauthorized person, American 
or foreign, Communist or otherwise, at any 
time. On the contrary I have worked dili- 
gently, using such ability as I have, to 
strengthen the military security of the 
United States by application of science. 

I would like now to comment more specifie 
cally on Mr. VatIL’s speech of April 23, 1951. 
It is so full of errors that it would be tedious 
in the extreme to attempt to deal with all 
of them, so I give merely a sampling: 

He has a paragraph which refers to the 
fact that as a 17-year-old newspaper reporter 
in Oakland, Calif., in 1919 I attended a cone 
vention of the Communist Labor Party. But 
he says I attended “ostensibly as a part-time 
reporter for the Oakland Inquirer.” There 
was nothing ostensible about it; I did go, I 
was a full-time reporter. I was the only 
newspaperman present. I had an exclusive 
story which later led to the indictment of a 
number of the participants under the State 
criminal syndicalism law of California. 

I infer from the fact that in the subse- 
quent trials I was the principal State witness 
that the police had no one present at these 
meetings. 

Mr. VaIL says: “A riot occurred, the pare 
ticipants were arrested * * *.” This is 
absolutely incorrect, there was no riot and 
no police present. It was several weeks be- 
fore the police arrested any of the partici- 
pants, and their indictment was almost en- 
tirely based on my testimony before the 
Alameda County grand jury, as having been 
apparently the only outsider present at that 
meeting. 
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Mr. Vat says: “* © © As a trial witness 
Condon alleged that a red flag or cover was 
placed over the American flag by police called 
to quell the disturbance.” This is also abso- 
lutely incorrect and inexcusably so since here 
we are dealing with a matter of court record. 
As stated before, no police were called and 
there was no disturbance. 

What actually happened was this: During 
the noon recess some young people took a 
maroon felt cover off a grand piano so they 
could play some songs and carelessly threw 
it up over a bookcase nearby. It happened 
that inside the glass doors of that bookcase 
was draped an American flag. Hence in a 
technically accurate sense, that was dishon- 
est in its implications, it could be said that 
at the meetting an American flag had been 
covered up by a red flag or cover. I wrote it 
up that way in my newspaper stories and it 
contributed a good deal to inflaming public 
opinion. Later, when Police Inspector Fen- 
ton Thompson was one day being twitted by 
other newspapermen because he had no po- 
lice present and had been scooped by a boy 
reporter, he boasted that it was one of his 
men who had covered up the American flag. 
I testified that he had said that. I do not 
believe the police did it, for none were there, 
and I never testified to that effect. 

All this is unimportant today except that 
Mr. Vat’s erroneous and distorted account 
of what is on court records may serve as an 
index of the kind of accuracy to expect in 
the rest of his speech. 

Mr. Vait next quotes from a letter of res- 
ignation which I wrote to Dr. Oppenheimer 
when I left Los Alamos to return to West- 
inghouse. This he does in a distorted out- 
of-context way attempting to imply that I 
Was opposed to all security regulations. 

In order to understand this situation cor- 
rectly, it is necessary to realize that at the 
time I went to Los Alamos I was in charge of 
the entire radar research program of the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., a matter of 
great importance to the war effort. It was 
a difficult thing to decide whether I would be 
most useful staying with that or helping 
with the atomic bomb. I went out on a trial 
basis only with the reluctant consent of the 
Westinghouse management. I found that at 
that time General Groves was planning to 
put all the Los Alamos pérsonnel in uniform, 
to put a fence around the reservation, and 
not allow anyone or any member of, their 
families to enter or‘leave until 6 months 
after the end of the war. It was this that 
seemed extreme to me and which led me to 
decide not to stay, especially since I had a 
daughter of high-school age and there was 
no high school on the reservation, and if she 
went to school outside and her mother went 
inside, they would never be able to see each 
other. Besides, I was not quitting war work. 
I was merely choosing to stay with radar, 
which my employers preferred that I work 
on, and which many people, including my- 
self, believe made a more important contri- 
bution to the winning of the war than did 
the atomic bomb, for that matter. 

As to the letter, it was written at Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s request to supplement a per- 
fectly amicable verbal understanding be- 
tween us, because he wanted to use it to help 
convince General Groves that Los Alamos 
should not be run as a concentration camp. 

There is thus absolutely no truth whate 
ever in the distorted interpretation which 
Mr. Varw’s speech puts on that letter. 

Mr. Vari quotes secret testimony given by 
one or more Manhattan district officers ex- 
pressing unfavorable opinions about me. 
This has to be understood in the light of an 
intense motivation growing out of the post- 
War issue of whether to establish a civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission or to leave the 
project under military control. I incurred 


the enmity of many of the Manhattan dis- 
trict officers by favoring civilian control. 
But the worst that witness J says of me is 
that he did not like my way of doing things. 


This witness J really must be quite trre- 
sponsible for he says of the American-Sovict 
Science Society that they “believe in passing 
information direct to Russian scientists with 
headquarters in Berkeley, I believe, and ir- 
respective of any censorship or particularly 
irrespective of whether the Army or Navy 
feel it is information that should go across.” 

This is an utterly false and dishonest 
statement. Only a fool could fail to know 
that he was not telling the truth. The 
American-Soviet Science Society was estab- 
lished with a view to making it easier for 
Americans to learn more about science in 
Russia, especially in view of language diffi- 
culties, and only in regard to the freely and 
openly published areas of scientific research. 

The society was given a grant of $25,000 
for two successive years by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, even after it came under the 
unscrupulous attack of people like witness J. 
It undertook to do a job by open and above- 
board methods on which the Government 
now spends a great deal more to try to do 
by covert methods. 

In the spring of 1948, the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities sent a man 
out with a subpena for the entire file of cor- 
respondence between the National Bureau of 
Standards and the American-Soviet Science 
Society. It consisted of three or four letters 
to the Bureau's library offering to give to the 
Bureau a few copies of Russian scientific 
periodicals, which the librarian did not ac- 
cept because these same ones had already 
been received directly by mail from Russia 
on the Bureau's subscription. 

Witness G is apparently a disgruntled 
member of the staff of the National Bureau 
of Standards who did not like the steps I 
took to liven up the place. He might even 
be the man whom I relieved from an im- 
portant position on a showing that he spent 
a good deal of time during Government work- 
ing hours going around selling life insurance 
to other members of the Bureau staff. 

Witness D thinks it was indiscreet of me 
to have mentioned in a speech that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards was doing 
guided-missile-development work for the 
Navy, when this fact was as a matter of fact 
well known in official published reports, for 
it was a matter of common knowledge that 
the Bureau developed the only fully auto- 
matic guided missile to find service use in 
the last war, and that this work was con- 
tinuing. In this connection, I call attention 
to the large number of official press releases, 
with pictures, which have been put out on 
guided missiles by the armed services. 
What was secret was the details of the work 
and nobody can honestly say that I ever dis- 
closed any of that, discreetly or indiscreetly. 

Next, we come to witness E who is quoted 
as having said about me that he learned of 
“this general reputation of his among the 
security men as being an unreliable person— 
in other words, a Communist, as they put it.” 
Witness E then identifies his source as hav- 
ing been a security officer in the Manhattan 
district named “X.” (I presume that the real 
identity of these individuals is preserved iu 
the files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities.) 

I haven't any idea who this cowardly sneak 
may be. If we are to believe that the Man- 
hattan district security officers really thought 
that I was a Communist, then we have also 
to believe that it was their policy to have 
Communists on the project. I had always 
believed this not to be the case, even though 
they did have Klaus Fuchs in a key spot in 
Los Alamos. 

If they really and seriously believed the 
kind of thing Mr. Vai quotes E as having 
said, then they are guilty of negligence of 
duty amounting to treason. For they knew 
that I had access to a wide range of secret 
information in the fields of radar, rockets, 
and atomic bombs from 1940 onward, and 
that my appointment as Director of the Na- 
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tional Bureau of Standards put me in touch 
with an even wider range of such material. 
It was near-treasonable treachery on the part 
of X toward his Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States, not to have 
presented Officially any evidence he had to 
support such serious charges. It was gross 
dereliction of duty if he felt such evidence 
existed, even though he did not have it, that 
he did not urgently recommend that it he 
looked for. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that X ever did this. He is a liar and 
a fraud. 

Witness F merely said that I would not 
have been his choice for the position of 
Director of the National Bureau of Standards. 
There is nothing very damning in this: 
every Member of Congress has had a goodly 
number of votes cast against him in the 
elections. 

Witness I really says nothing about me. 
He is quoted as saying that he would not 
withdraw from an organization merely be- 
eause the Attorney General said it was a 
Communist front, a personal opinion of his 
which has no bearing on my loyalty or 
discretion. 

Next comes a silly business in which it is 
brought out by use of a witness that I also 
served as head of the Atomic Physics Division 
of the Bureau while I was Director. This 
did not require a secret witness, for it was 
in the Bureau telephone book and published 
organization charts and reports. I carried 
this extra burden for a time because I was 
well qualified for it while I was looking for 
a suitable person to put in that important 
spot. In any case, it gave me access to no 
more secret material than I had anyway as 
Director. 

Witness E is quoted as saying my part in 
the atomic bomb development in Ernest Law- 
rence’s laboratory was minor. With this I 
quite agree and have never pretended other- 
wise. 

Witness E and Witness K go on to say that 
they didn’t like my work as Director, but it 
should be noted that this has no bearing on 
loyalty or discretion in security matters. 

The rest of Mr. Vatu’s speech is taken up 
with an attempt to discredit me by attack- 
{ng various personal acquaintances of mine. 
To this I will make first the general state- 
fhent that I am ot a professional snoop and 


do not go around compiling police dossiers ; 


>on the people whom I meet. 

He thinks it bad of me to know Dr. John 
Marsalka. Dr. Marsalka I knew slightly as a 
fiistory professor at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. When I came to Washington he was 
living there and working on an Official history 
project for the United States Army which I 
would naturally suppose guaranteed his 
respectability. In any case, he never said 
or did anything in my presence in the slight- 
est degree disloyal to the United States, nor 
did I ever discuss with him any classified 
information. I have not seen him for sev- 
eral years but I have no reason to believe 
that he is other than a decent, honorable 
American citizen. 

When I came to Washington I met Mr. 
N. G. Silvermaster, who was employed by the 
War Assets Administration. He sought tech- 
nical help from the staff of the Bureau in 
evaluating technical surplus materials which 
he had to sell for the Government. Growing 
out of this contact I met him socially sev- 
eral times. Nothing whatever in my asso- 
ciation with him gave me the slightest rea- 
son to believe, and therefore I do not believe, 
that he is other than a loyal American who 
was trying to do a conscientious job for the 
Government. 

I see nothing wrong in having gone to a 
meeting of the American Society for Russian 
Relief on February 4, 1946, as it will be re- 
called that at that time the UNRRA pro- 
gram was still in force and a large staff of 
Americans were in Russia spending American 
funds on rehabilitation work there. 
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My wife and I have fervently hoped that 
the wartime cooperation which existed be- 
tween Russia and the United States would 
develop into a peacetime friendship like that 
between England and the United States. For 
this reason we have always tried to be 
friendly to people from the Slavic coune 
tries whom we met in official diplomatic con- 
tacts at Washington. In these purely social 
contacts, I have always preserved a scrupu- 
lous regard for the security of classified in- 
formation, and I will say, to the credit of the 
persons I met in this way, that not one of 
them ever attempted to pry into such mat- 
ters. Unfortunately prospects for such 
friendship between our country and Russia 
and her associates are not very bright at 
present, but surely even Mr. Vart would think 
that friendship is better than strife if that 
is at all possible. 

Mr. Vatu is critical of my friendship for 
Mr. Clifford Durr, former member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, who 
served as attorney for a number of young 
scientists who were brought before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities dur- 
ing 1948. Of these young scientists he says 
that one of them was as guilty as Klaus 
Fuchs but that he has not been prosecuted 
because only technical evidence was available 
to the committee. 

I suppose Mr. Var would be even more 
critical of me if I told him that most of these 
young scientists stayed as guests at my home 
while in Washington for their ordeals before 
that House committee. I am surprised that 
he does not mention this because surely it 
did not escape the snoopers and wire-tappers 
in his service. 

I know all these young scientists well 
because they were working in Berkeley in 
the laboratory of Prof. Ernest Lawrence, or 
in the physics department of the University 
of California. Of course, I do not know all 
of their activities and associations, especiale 
ly prior to the fall of 1943 when I went out 
there. But I do know that they worked 
diligently and hard to make their part of 
the atomic-bomb project a success, and I do 
not believe that any one of them engaged in 
espionage activities. I do not know what 
Mr. Vat means by technical evidence. I 
have not seen or heard any evidence pointing 
to improper conduct on the part of these 
iadividuals. 

"Mr. Vatu’s statement that I was refused 
appointment as dean of the graduate school 
of Stanford University on recommendation 
of navalf intelligence is interesting, if true. 
Many people have felt that some military 
security officers have gone around stabbing 
people in the back in a way which gave them 
no opportunity for defense and here Mr. VaIL 
says that the Navy actually did it. 

For my part I do not believe this about the 
Navy for in my experience all naval officers 
have been honorable men of the highest type. 
I will tell two things that bear on this point: 

(a) In the very week in March 1948 that 
the Thomas-Vail-McDowell report on me was 
given the press, an officer of the Navy came 
out to the Bureau to make arrangements 
with me for a considerable enlargement and 
stepping up of effort on our secret guided- 
missile program, amounting to another 
$1,000,000. I reminded him of the attack on 
me in Congress and he replied, “We know all 
about that. It’s a lot of nonsense.” 

(b) The officers of Stanford University did 
interview me with regard to the proposed 
appointment of a graduate dean in the wine 
ter of 1947-48, and in fact I had an appoint- 
ment for breakfast at the Hotel Biltmore in 
New York with Dr. Alvin Eurich, then vice 
president of Stanford University, to discuss 
this matter on the morning of March 2, 1948, 
the day the newspapers had the story of the 
Thomas report on their front pages. I 
showed this to Dr. Eurich and told him that 
under these circumstances I could not leave 
Washington until my name was fully cleared 
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and he agreed. So we had an amiable visit 
over the breakfast table and I returned to 
Washington to carry on. Some time later the 
president of Stanford died, a new president 
was appointed, Dr. Eurich took another posi- 
tion and other arrangements about the grad- 
uate school were made out there. I doubt 
whether the present president of Stanford 
University knows anything of this. 

I am interested in Mr. Varu’s accusation 
against our Navy but I do not believe it. 

Mr. VaIL tries to make it seem bad that 
I was invited, along with 16 other American 
scientists, to visit Russia in June 1945, a trip 
which was Officially sponsored by President 
Truman in that he ordered the Army Air 
Corps to fly the party to Russia. To me there 
is nothing very surprising in the fact that 
a person who likes to travel and see things 
for himself should have been intensely dis- 
appointed at an arbitrary action of the Man- 
hattan district officers. Mr. Vat really 
labors quite hard with his slanted language 
when he speaks of my willingness to co- 
operate with security officers as abject cone 
cessions and undignified assurances. 

I will not take the space to deny the spe- 
cific things in which witnesses are quoted 
as having said that Mrs. Condon made pro- 
Russian remarks other than to enter a gen- 
eral denial that she has ever done or said 
anything favoring Russia as against the in- 
terests of the United States, nor have I. The 
idiotic story about Mrs. Condon having taken 
a trunkful of Communist literature (or any 
at all, for that matter) with her on a Visit 
to a sister in Idaho is a complete falsehood. 

Mr. Vatu tries to make something sinister 
of the fact that I was present at a group dis- 
cussion in 1946 where someone else said 
that Russian scientists would develop an 
atomic bomb within 5 years. Mr. Var. says 
“the prediction made at that time was un- 
cannily accurate and justifies inquiry.” 

I do not remember this particular incl- 
dent, but it is a matter of record that Gen- 
eral Groves told the Senate that it would 
take the Russians 15 or 20 years to develop 
the atomic bomb. I do not recall whether 
I am on record on the point anywhere, but I 
always thought it would be less than 5 years, 
Of course, some people regard the long esti- 
mate as being correct basically and regard 
the short-time actual accomplishment (it 
was 4 years from Hiroshima) as an indica- 
tion of how much they were helped by 
espionage. But I think they could have done 
in 5 years unaided what we did in 3. There 
has been, all along, a very bad tendency on 
the part of many Americans to underesti- 
mate the technical capacity of Russian sci- 
entists and engineers. 

In saying that Russia would develop it 
soon, I never by word or by implication went 
on to say, therefore let’s tell them all about 
it now. My point was merely that we should 
realize that whatever military advantage we 
had in the exclusive possession of the atomic 
bomb was very transient and evanescent, 
and therefore we should not found any long- 
term policies on the expectation that this 
advantage would continue for very long. 
This point was absolutely right. 

Mr. VaIL makes more misstatements of fact 
when he says that my first hearing before 
the Department of Commerce Loyalty Board 
was not even formal or official, because it 
was held at the home of the Chairman on 
a Sunday afternoon. Certainly Dr. Condon's 
comment on the charges cannot be a matter 
of record. Mr. Vait should fire the misin- 
formant who gave him this false informa- 
tion. The hearing was formal and official, 
not at the home of the Chairman, in whose 
home I have never been, and there is a come 
plete stenographic transcript of that hearing 
of which I have a copy. 

Mr. Vatu goes on to criticize the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Loyalty Board for being 
so slow in reaching a verdict after my first 
hearing before them. I agree with him on 
this. The hearing was held in October 1947, 
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and nearly 5 months elapsed before a verdict 
was formally entered. 

Let me tell a little of the history back of 
that first hearing. It is not routine to hold 
hearings on all persons as Mr. Vai mis- 
takenly implies when he says that I had held 
the position for 10 months—as a matter of 
fact it was 29 months—when the Loyalty 
Board formally cleared me. The whole pro- 
cedure for holding such hearings was not 
established until May 1947. 

In the summer of 1947, since there were 
some poor security risks on the staff of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
I became aware of the fact that Parnell 
Thomas was going to attack me. I went to 
Secretary Harriman and urged him to get an 
FBI report on me, and suggested that he pro- 
tect himself from criticism by having the 
newly established Loyalty Board review any 
material there might be. He was rather im- 
patient of this suggestion, saying that he 
had reviewed the files, and was completely 
satisfied of my trustworthiness. Neverthe- 
less, I persisted, and that first hearing was 
held out of deference to my wishes, with the 
Secretary of Commerce not thinking it was 
at all necessary. After it was held I used to 
call up every week or so to urge the Board to 
give its verdict. It is certainly not my fault 
that they were so slow. 

Mr. Var. speaks of my efforts to get atomic 
information for the Special Senate Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, of which I was appointed scientific 
edviser by its chairman, Seantor Brien Mc- 
MAHON. That was within a few weeks after 
I came to Washington, and at that time all 
I knew of the relations between Congress and 
the executive branch was the theoretical 
stuff one gets in a high-school civics course. 
I asked Senator McManon if his committee 
would want to know all about the project, 
except perhaps engineering details of bomb 
construction, and he told me they would. 

So I proceeded to draw up a comprehensive 
study outline of points to be covered for 
Senator McManHon to send to the War De- 
partment. Immediately there was an uproer 
which led to a conference on the matter be- 
tween Senator McManon; the late Judge Pat- 
terson, who was then Secretary of War; and 
President Truman. Also present were James 
Forrestal, then Secretary af the Navy; Gen- 
eral Groves; James R. Newman, counsel for 
the Senate committee; and myself. 

President Truman told Senator MCMAHON 
that, of course, the Senate could have any- 
thing it wanted, but he hoped they wouldn't 
ask for much of this because, the President 
said, he had been a Senator himself and 
knew that a secret could not be kept on the 
Hill. Senator McManon agreed and there 
the matter ended. The Senate Atomic En- 
ergy Committee never did get the real story, 
which perhaps is just as well, and I accepted 
completely the decision of President Tru- 
man and Senator MCMAHON and made no 
further attempt to get it for them. 

I do not see how Mr. VAIL can distort my 
simple efforts to do a complete staff job for 
a Senate committee into anything resem- 
bling a breach of atomic security. 

The rest of the speech contains statements 
to the effect that Mr. Vart does not like 
Henry Wallace, former Secretary of Com- 
merce, nor Robert M. Hutchins, former chan- 


cellor of the University of Chicago. It closes ° 


with an affirmation that he does not like 
me, either. 

This speech was given last spring on the 
day when I was very busy in connection with 
the annual meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences and the American Physical So- 
ciety, as both organizations were holding 
some of their meetings at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards in honor of the Bureau's 
semicentennial year. As no one seemed to 
pay attention to it, I decided at the time 
to ignore it. 
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Later I was very busy in Corona, Calif., 
during most of July helping with the estab- 
lishment of the branch laboratories of the 
Bureau which I had secured from Congress 
to handle the greatly enlarged program of 
Navy guided-missiles work which has al- 
ready been mentioned. Thus I had not the 
slightest idea that Mr. Vam had sent his 
speech to Secretary Sawyer and was continu- 
ing to demand that I be ousted. 

Quite independently of these things, I was 
offered an attractive position by my present 
employer and decided to accept it as giving 
a better opportunity for scientific work 
without harassments of the kind to which 
I have been so long subjected. Now I find 
that Mr. Var is acting as if he forced me 
to resign. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
I had had other opportunities to leave Gov- 
ernment service to positions more attractive 
than the one I held in Government, but 
turned them down as long as I felt thet any 
reasonable person could believe that I was 
lec ving rather than face these silly charges. 
In this spirit last summer, I thought I had 
earned the right to accept another position, 
but had I known that Mr. VaIL would say 
that he forced me out, I assure you, I would 
still be there. 

For my part, I am not quite sure what 
Mr. VatL wants. He wanted me out. Well, 
I am out, but apparently that is not enough 
for him since he sees that I am alive, happy, 
and well. He is angry with the American 
Asscciation for the Advancement of Science 
for having elected me its president for 1952 
and says that it should be investigated. He 
seems to think he can make people think 
that the AAAS is subversive for having 
elected me. This he will find will be hard 
to do. 





Universal Military Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of a request I recently made of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, for an analysis of the substi- 
tute bill offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana ([Mr. Brownson], to the univer- 
Sal military training bill recently consid- 
ered by the House of Representatives, I 
received the following copy of a letter 
sent by Chairman Vinson to the gentle- 
man from Indiana {Mr. Brownson]: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1952. 
Hon. CHarRizes B. BrowNnson, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BROowNSON: I have before me your 
letter of March 5, 1952, in which you have 
asked the Committee on Armed Services 
to consider the bill H. R. 6860. I have now 
had an opportunity to analyze this measure 
to ascertain just what the bill contemplates. 

Please believe that I do not intend to dis- 
parage your sincere efforts when I say that 
an analysis of your bill reveals a number of 
extremely serious shortcomings. 

Section 101 of your bill states categorically 
that “every male person who is a student 
at a high school in the United States on 
or after the date of enactment” of the bill 
“shall become a member of the National Se- 


curity Training Corps” and shall receive 
training therein. Thus, a young boy is a 
members of the corps from the time he en- 
ters high school until he satisfies the re- 
quirements. 

The bill, of course, does not define a “high 
school.” It does not specify whether it ap- 
plies to private schools, parochial schools, 
other church schools, reform schools, or jun- 
icr high schools. 

Section 202 of your bill requires the Secre- 
tary of Defense to take such action as may be 
necessary “to establish units of the Corps at 
high schools in the United States, and 
* ©* © make appropriate arrangements 
with State and local schopl authorities re- 
specting the utilization of school property 
and facilities (and the payment of compen- 
sation therefor) in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title.” Thus, while every stu- 
dent in every undefined high school is a 
member of the Corps, arrangements may 
only be made with State and local school 
authorities with respect to the utilization of 
school property and facilities. This would 
seem to preclude making such arrangements 
with private schools, parochial schools, and 
other church schools. Hence, a young boy 
could find himself a member of the Corps 
in a school in which no training could be 
legally provided. 

Section 203 (a) of your bill requires each 
male student attending a high school to 
serve in a unit of the Corps for not less than 
two academic years while another provision 
of your bill (sec. 208) requires partici- 
pation in a 6-week summer encampment 
“immediately preceding or immediately fol- 
lowing” the “final year of high school,” in 
order to fulfill the training requirements. 

It would appear, however, that this train- 
ing could be commenced in the freshman 
year of high school, or the sophomore year 
of high school, or in the junior year. A stu- 
dent entering high school, of course, has no 
way of knowing what year constitutes his 
final year in high schocl until he is aware 
of the fact that he cannot return to school 
in the following term. While this is a minor 
point, the fact still remains that this train- 
ing might take place in the first 2 years of 
high school, or in the middle 2 years of high 
school, or in the last 2 years of high school 
During the entire high school period, how- 
ever, until a certificate is issued and transfer 
to a Reserve component is made, a high 
school student will be a member of the 
Corps. 

In addition, since a high school is not de- 
fined, it is possible that the training could 
be required in junior high schools for at 
least 1 year and possibly for 2 years. 

In that connection, I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that as of 1950 
there were 2,189,000 males 14 and 15 years 
of age in the United States; 95.2 percent of 
these males, or 2,084,000, were in high school. 
It is possible under your bill, therefore, that 
a large portion of these very young students 
would receive training, and upon completion 
of their summer encampment immediately 
preceeding or immediately following their 
last year in high school, whether it be in 
the sophomore or the junior year, would find 
themselves in a Reserve unit under section 
214 (a) of your bill. 

I was also interested to learn that as of 
1950 there were 2,039,000 males in the United 
States who were 16 or 17 years old, of which 
1,484,600 were in high school, or 72.8 percent 
of the total in thatage group. Certainly you 
will agree that a good many students drop 
out of high school between their 15th and 
17th birthday, having completed perhaps 2 
years of high school, as the figures indicate, 
and would necessarily have to take a summer 
training encampment of 6 weeks followed 
by transfer to a Reserve unit at this young 
age in order to obtain the certificate that 
would preclude them from being inducted 
into the Armed Forces or inducted for “an 
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equivalent training period as prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense’’ under your Dill. 
The equivalent training is, of course, not de- 
fined. 

I might also mention that young men who 
do not complete the required course satis- 
factorily or who for one.reason or another 
elect to join a National Guard unit or a 
Ready Reserve unit to obtain the “equiv- 
alent recruit basic training” are not re- 
quired, under your bill, to serve in a Reserve 
component for a period of 8 years. Your biil 
only requires that they receive “equivalent 
recruit basic training,” but does not impose 
upon them a Reserve obligation. 

Of the 1,904,000 18- and 19-year-olds in the 
United States as of 1950, only 680,000, or 
35.7 percent, were in high school, again indi- 
cating that a large number of students upon 
whom you would impose this training are 
well under the age of 18. 

A summary of all of these age groups indi- 
cates that a large number of the young boys 
to be trained under your program would be 
relatively young boys. Yet, under your bill 
these would be the youngsters who would be 
compeleld to join a reserve unit for a period 
of 8 years in order to escape induction into 
the Armed Forces. These would be the 
youngsters upon whom the Nation would 
have to depend as a substitute for a large 
standing force. I cannot believe that you, 
as a reserve officer, with combat experience, 
would expect or anticipate that youngsters 
of this age should be subject to call to active 
duty as reservists even though Congress re- 
tained the authority to determine the num- 
ber and manner in which they might be 
called. 

Section 203 (b) of your bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Defense to make provisions for 
youngsters who are not attending high 
schools to volunteer for service in the Corps 
or to participate in three summer training 
encampments in lieu of the high-school 
training. In this connection, section 214 (e) 
exempts from induction or “the equivalent 
training” not only those who have a certifii- 
cate as contemplated under your plan and 
those who have trained for three summer en- 
campments but also those who have received 
“equivalent recruit basic training” with a 
unit of the Ready Reserve or the National 
Guard. 

It is a little unrealistic, I believe, to ex- 
pect youngsters who do not attend high 
schools to enlist in a Ready Reserve unit or 
a National Guard unit, at the age of 15 or 
16. And yet if they do not they will be liable 
for induction or “equivalent training” be- 
cause under the provisions of your bill such 
persons shall be subject to induction unless 
they have obtained one of the three exemp- 
tions before they attain the age of 18. I 
assume the “equivalent training” required 
would be at least equivalent in hours to the 
high-school course. 

Other features of the bill which concern 
me involve-the failure to provide benefits 
for students in training in the high schools 
should they become disabled as a result of 
their training. A boy injured on the rifle 
range would have no entitlement to com- 
pensation of any nature. The only time 
the trainees are protected under your bill is 
during a summer encampment. 

Of greater significance, however, is the 
fact that under section 214 (b) of your bill 
youngsters who have completed two academic 
years of instruction and 6 weeks of summer 
training are required to be transferred to a 
Reserve component. You even go beyond 
the present provisions of law by stating that 
“each such member shall be required to serve 
in a unit of such Reserve component for a 
period of 8 years.” A unit of a Reserve com- 
ponent might well be construed as an organ- 
ized unit and thus you are imposing a much 
greater liability upon these students than 
that contemplated by present law. In addi- 
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tion, the total service required under your 
bill is 10 years (2 years of high-school train- 
ing, plus 8 years in the Reserve) compared 
with the total obligated service of 8 years 
under present law. - 

These objections, however, important as 
they are, are minor compared to section 221 
of your bill. During the debate on H. R. 
5904 much was said about “turning the 
youth of our Nation over to the military for 
8 years.” Overlooking for a moment the 
fact that your bill puts the military into 
every high school in the United States and 
overlooking for the moment the fact that 
your bill imposes a 10-year obligation upon 
every youngster in the United States, the 
outstanding feature of your bill is that 
under section 221 you are placing in the 
hands of the military the complete disciplin- 
ary control over 4,250,000 young boys who 
will be subject to the military for any type 
of misdemeanor or other type of miscon- 
duct in which they become involved. Let 
me make myself clear. Your bill which 
many Members of the House adopted by a 
teller vote, but rejected, fortunately, upon 
a@ roll call vote, subjects every male high- 
school student in the United States to 
the military, lock, stock, and barrel, for 
any conceivable type of misconduct which 
these youngsters might be charged from 
the day they enter high school. This 
is indisputable since under your bill they 
are members of the corps so long as they 
are in high school until they are trans- 
ferred to a Reserve component. They could 
be court martialed for stealing apples, skip- 
ping school, and many other infractions 
young boys cannot seem to avoid. 

I cannot help but be amused when I recall 
those who supported your bill, many of whom 
made speeches in opposition to “turning over 
the youth of America to the military.” Yet 
your bill turns over not only the 18-year-olds, 
but even the 14- and some 13-year-olds to 
the military for trial by court martial for 
any offense, starting on the day they enter 
high school. 

Under H. R. 5904 men of 18 would have 
been subject to the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice only during their 6-month’s period 
of training. 

These are some of the points which I have 
noted in analyzing your dill. Our report on 
H. R. 5904, particularly with respect to the 
large number of schools with small male 
enrollments, must also be considered. The 
latest 1950 figures that I have obtained from 
the Federal Security Agency reveal that 38 
percent of the high schools in the United 
States have less than 50 male students. How 
you would equip these schools and build the 
rifle ranges, the warehouses, and supply the 
necessary personnel, is beyond me. 

I think you will agree with me now that 
it is indeed fortunate that the substitute bill 
did not carry in the House. 

I cannot believe that Members who voted 
for this bill sincerely felt that we could risk 
a reduction in the size of our Standing 
Forces based upon reservists who were trained 
in the manner contemplated in your bill, 
a large number of whom might well be under 
the age of 18. I am convinced in my own 
mind that these same Members would vi- 
olently oppose any effort to reduce the draft 
age for induction into the Armed Forces 
below the age of 1814, and yet they appeared 
perfectly willing to create a Reserve made 
up of youngsters, many of whom would be 
well below this age, to constitute our first- 
line Reserves, the first to be called in the 
event of war. 

I notice that your bill requires a minimum 
of 5 hours’ training a week in each academic 
year, plus the 6 weeks’ summer encampment. 
I notice the subjects that are to be taught; 
orientation, courtesies, customs, rules of con- 
duct, hygiene, weapons, marksmanship, et 
cetera. Obviously high schools cannot teach 
simulated battle conditions, military special- 
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ties involving expensive and heavy equip- 
ment, protection against gas attacks, wide 
dispersal, infiltration methods, and other 
courses that require extensive ranges. Nor 
do I believe that youngsters 15 or 16 years 
of age could well stand the rigors of effective 
training during a 6 weeks’ summer encamp- 
ment. 

I know that you made much of the fact 
that today there are some 265 high schoois 
in the United States with some 265,000 junior 
ROTC students. I inquired of the Depart- 
ment of the Army as to whether this 3-year 
training course in the high schools was con- 
sidered the equivalent of the 4 months’ full 
and adequate military training for service 
in the Armed Forces which is required of all 
inductees before they may be assigned out- 
side the United States. I was told by the 
Office of Executive for Reserve and ROTC 
affairs that these students were not con- 
sidered to have anything near the equivalent 
of the 4 months’ basic training required un- 
der the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act and that such students, even though 
graduates of the junior ROTC program, are 
required to take 4 months’ basic training like 
all other inductees. In that connection, I 
might advise you that even officers gradu- 
ating from senior ROTC classes in the col- 
leges and universities throughout the United 
States must under present regulations attend 
school for 90 days in their particular branch 
and must serve an additional 90 days in a 
unit before they can be sent overseas. In 
other words, even in college ROTC units it is 
necessary to train the graduates for 6 months 
before they meet the requirements for as- 
signment to combat units. 

There is no substitute for a full 6 months’ 
training course at a camp or station equipped 
to provide real basic training; there is no 
easy substitute for the honest, vigorous 
training necessary to equip our 18-year-olds 
for the war we all wish to avcid, but which 
may be forced upon us. It may be incon- 
venient, but there is no convenient, cheap, 
and painless methed of defending America. 
Millions of Americans, including yourself, 
can attest to that. 

I will, however, advise the committee of 
your request, should the recommitted biil 
be reconsidered. 

Sincerely, 





CaRL VINSON, 
Chairman, 





Kirby of Groesbeck, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Honorable H. Fountain Kirby, judge 
of the seventy-seventh judicial district 
of Texas, succumbed to a heart attack in 
the Cox Memorial Hospital in his home 
town of Groesbeck, Tex. More than 
800 persons paid their last respects to 
this man who was widely known 
throughout the State of Texas. Judge 
Kirby was a resident of the congressional 
district which I represent, and I am 
proud to have been counted as one of his 
many friends. 

Judge Kirby was 63 years of age and 
had served the county of Limestone as 
county judge from January 1, 1921, to 
January 1, 1929, at which time he became 
judge of the seventy-seventh judicial 
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district court, serving Limestone and 
Freestone Counties in that capacity until 
his death, for a total of 23 years. 

Mr. Kirby was a very young lawyer in 
Kosse, Tex., when World War I broke 
out. He enlisted in the service in Groes- 
beck on April 28, 1918, and served with 
Company F, Three Hundred and Sixty- 
ninth Infantry, Ninetieth Division, at- 
taining the rank of corporal. He saw 
action from August 24 to September 11, 
1918, in the Villers en Hage campaign. 
He also saw service in the campaigns of 
of St. Mihiel, Puenville, and Meuse- 
Argonne. 

The judge, as he was commonly known, 
possessed a rare sense of humor and po- 
litical technique. These two traits 
proved to be the making of a colorful fig- 
ure in both political and judicial circles. 
In 1920 he ran for county judge, upon his 
return to the States, and has been judge 
ever since. 

Judge Kirby has been a controversial 
figure many times during his long career 
both at home and over the State. He 
became known as the “injunction judge” 
because of his willingness to grant all 
comers another hour in court by being 
sympathetic toward individuals who al- 
leged themselves to have been wronged 
by process of law without proper hearing. 

This attitude Judge Kirby carried into 
his dealings with his fellow man and 
friends outside of the courtroom. I never 
knew Judge Kirby until I ran for Con- 
gress. After coming to Washington the 
name of Judge Kirby became a byword 
in my office. He was never too busy to 
take time out and listen to the troubles 
of a passer-by; and if it was a matter 
that could be handled here in Washing- 
ton, he thought nothing of spending his 
own money for a telegram or telephone 
call to bring the matter to my attention. 
People for miles around knew that they 
could go to him for relief and he was 
truly a living example of the Golden 
Rule. I have never known an individual 
who exhibited so openly and graciously 
the true meaning of kindness. 

While he was only district judge em- 
bracing two small counties in the great 
State of Texas, he was known to all; 
which is evidenced by the following edi- 
torial appearing in the Dallas Morning 
News: 

Kigpy oF GROESBECK 

In the death of Judge H. Fountain Kirby, 
Groesbeck, Texans lose one of their most 
picturesque and forthright jurists. Judge 
of the Seventy-seventh District Court for the 
past 33 years, he has long been famous for 
his assertions of one of the great powers of 
a court: the injunction. 

In the course of his judicial career, Judge 
Kirby issued many unusual stoporders of 
this kind that caught the attention of the 
public. On one occasion he halted high- 
way Officials from collecting fines from Rio 
Grande Valley truckers for overloading. On 
another he enjoined the directors of Texas 
Technological College from electing a new 
president. On another, he enjoined prison 
officials at Huntsville from electrocuting a 


condemned man on his plea of double jeop- 
ard 


y. 
Judge Kirby's orders were not permanently 
binding in any of these three instances. Nor 
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did he expect them to be. It was the tem- 
porary injunction which he granted so free- 
ly. This was purely a show cause order and, 
as such, did no more in most instances than 
delay action. 

Under Texas law, Judge Kirby believed, an 
application for an injunction if properly 
drawn, leaves the court little choice but to 
grant it. In other words, it was an auto- 
matic brake, in his eyes, on too hasty, or 
perhaps miscarried, justice. The idea has 
much merit, and Judge Kirby's practice of 
his own preaching probably promoted justice 
more often than it deflected it, even tem- 
porarily. 





Teaching of Greek in American Institu- 
tions of Learning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to submit the thesis of Mr. 
Soterios Nicholson, a_ distinguished 
scholar, that classic Greek should have 
a place in the curriculum of institutions 
of learning in the United States. I 
think we tend to outrun outselves by 
assuming that we have outgrown the 
dead hand of the past, but I believe that 
this scholar shows that the past is not 
dead but living still, and of importance 
in our time. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include his 
thesis: 


TEACHING OF GREEK IN AMERICAN INSTITU- 
TIONS OF LEARNING 


(By Soterios Nicholson, Esq.) 


The question as to the-place of the study 
of Greek in the curricula of our institutions 
of learning has only recently assumed the 
guise of a thorny problem. Formerly it was 
taken as granted that instruction in the 
classics constituted as indispensable part of 
the education of a gentleman. But the 
present age has wrought a revolution in our 
ways of thought as well as of action, and it 
is equally taken as granted by many of our 
generation that the classical authors must 
be relegated to the lumber heap along with 
the habits, views, and superstitions of the 
bygone ages which our own has discarded. 
This movement has already made itself 
strongly felt in the educational thought of 
the general community, and since I am con- 
vinced that the views it symbolizes are un- 
sound, and their results, if applied, mis- 
chievous, I intend in what follows to raise 
a few words of criticism and warning before 
the evil becomes deep-rooted. In the dis- 
cussion which I will take up, the burden of 
proof will rest upon our opponent, since the 
proposal for change comes from him, and 
we have a right to claim of him that he sub- 
stantiate his demands for the alteration of 
the educational status quo. 

1. Ordinarily the argument runs thus: 
Take me as an example, says our opponent; 
when in school I was obliged to devote hours 
and hours to the study of Greek and now I 
can remember nothing of it. The classical 
authors are a total blank to me, and if I 
take a volume of their writings down from 
my shelves and try to read it, I do not under- 
stand a word. What, then, has been the 


good of all the time and labor spent in 
studying them? 

The fallacy of such an argument is very 
easy to detect. If you have failed—we reply— 
to acquire knowledge of the classics, it is 
your fault, or the fault of your teachers, 
but in any case, not the fault of the classics 
themselves. To mention a similar case, a 
large number of young men in this country 
spend much time in studying the French 
and German languages, and yet to their pain, 
on happening to visit the countries where 
those languages are native, they often dis- 
cover that they do not understand the people 
and are not themselves understood. Cer- 
tainly he would be a fool who would lay 
the blame at the door of the languages 
themselves. 

2. But our opponent proceeds to raise a 
further point: The study of classical Greek, 
he goes on to say, has absorbed so large 
an amount of my time and efforts, that I 
have failed to equip myself adequately in 
science and in modern literature; conse- 
quently, today I must confess to being in- 
capable of writing a letter in decent literary 
English, or discussing with any show of in- 
telligence a new scientific invention. 

All right, we again reply, but such need 
not have been the case. It is to be admitted 
that our fathers, who were not faultless in 
the arrangement and construction of cur- 
ricula, laid too little stress upon equipment 
in technical and scientific affairs. Still, that 
is no reason why we of the latter generations 
should swing to the other extreme and alto- 
gether neglect cultural education. Surely 
there is a place, there can be found a place, 
for both classical and scientific or literary 
training, in the curricula of our schools. 

Really, thus far, we have but skimmed 
on the surface of the matter. Apart from 
the specific question of the relation of Greek 
classics to the other field of learning, there 
remains the general question of the value 
of the former as such. Why, one might say, 
study Greek anyway? Supposing it does no 
harm, does it, after all, do any good? Herein 
lies the crux of the matter, and it is only 
by proving the intrinsic worth of the Greek 
classics that we can succeed in making our 
case good. But let us give the floor to our 
opponent. 

8. He says: The ancients lived in their 
own age and time, and their views, as written 
down, are appropriate thereto, constituting 
attempts to solve the problems as present- 
ing themselves in that environment and at 
that time. But we live in a different age, 
confronted with problems of a different na- 
ture, requiring a new type of intellect and 
calling for an altogether different equip- 
ment. The people in ancient times had 
scarcely penetrated into the secrets of nature, 
and their information in consequence was 
almost entirely of a theoretical kind. Our 
age, on the other hand, is supremely prac- 
tical; it calls for businessmen and not 
philosophers; our chief concern is the effec- 
tive conquest of nature, and our chief 
weapon in that regard is science—this should 
we teach our students how to wield. Your 
classics are good so far as they go—but they 
do not go very far in life, for they do not 
pay. 

Well, we admit it, Greek does not pay— 
at least directly in terms of dollars and 
cents. Yes, but are dollars and cents every- 
thing? Does man live on bread alone? This 
is the ultimate question, and upon the right 
answer to it depends to a large extent the 
nature of our conclusions. Of course, one 
cannot feed a soul that feels no hunger, and 
if we, as a people, are not conscious of 
spiritual needs, no cultural nourishment tis 
called for. But no. America refuses to ac- 
cept the charge of materialism, the charge 
that it measures value solely in terms of 
cash returns. Business is but a part of life, 
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and we know it. Our people cannot be con- 
tent merely ‘with the satisfaction of physical 
needs; on the contrary, the cravings of their 
spirits for ideal enjoyment are insistent and 
acute. Hence, feed them with the food of 
culture, provide them with the beauty of the 
embodiments of Greek art, the grandeur of 
the Greek tragedies, the lyric harmony of 
its songs, the sublimity of its epic poetry. 

But after all there is no opposition and 
{ntrinsic incongruity betweeen cultural liv- 
ing, on the one, and practical living, on the 
other hand; and the issue, “either classics or 
science,” is falsely put. In fact, a fully de- 
veloped human life involves both. Science 
serves to create the environment in which 
the ideal demands of life meet their fulfill- 
ment. The very fact that material condi- 
tions are interrelated with spiritual achieve. 
ment must warn the careful student that the 
neglect of the one will negative the progress 
of the other. Classics in schools and col- 
leges should oust science no more than sci- 
ence should oust classics. 

4. At this point our imaginary opponent 
interposes: Granting that our schools must 
meet the demands of the soul as well as of 
the physical—this does not at all settle the 
case for the value of the study of Greek. 
Civilization has made enormous strides since 
the time of the ancient Greeks, and their 
culture, though valuable for themselves, is 
not necessarily valuable for us, too. In- 
stead of drawing ourselves back into the 
intellectual life of the past, we should mold 
our souls into the ideals which our own age 
has developed. 

But no, we reply, the past is not past; it 
lives in the present and it creates the fu- 
ture. No epoch in history should detach it- 
self from the past with its lessons of achieve- 
ment and failure. Continuity is the secret 
of progress, a secret which neither the con- 
servative nor the radically-minded in edu- 
cation appear to have discovered. Our pres- 
ent civilization is the child of two parents: 
Hellenism and Christianity. The latter has 
plenty of advocates; we are now concerned 
with Hellenism, and we assert that out of 
Hellenism have sprung in large measure the 
spirit of investigation and the love of truth 
and beauty which characterize the modern 
age. The mere intellectual apprehension of 
facts such as the study of history would 
furnish, is not adequate in supplying us 
with a real knowledge of the past Greek 
civilization; we need an actual immersing, 
so to speak, in the life of the past in order to 
live it anew in ourselves, to be in its turn 
secured only by a close contact with its in- 
tuitions of beauty, and its spiritual experi- 
ence, as registered by the writings of its 
learned men and externalized by its artists. 

After all, it is false to speak of the Hellenic 
culture which is rendered in the classical 
writings, as a thing of the past. Greek cul- 
ture is temporarily past, but in the ideal 
sense, present. Ask history, if you will: 
when, at the end of the Middle Ages, thought- 
ful people were aroused from mental torpor 
and sought to emancipate themselves from 
servile acceptance of traditions, it was to 
Hellenism that they turned an expectant 
look, and in their choice of a guide, they were 
not disappointed. Tired of the old, they 
longed for the new, and in the Greek au- 
thors they discovered it. Ever, in times of the 
Renaissance of the mind, the soul has sus- 
tained itself by feeding upon the fresh and 
living messages of the Greek authors. Time 
flies, but human nature remains the same, 
and the same problems which perplex us now 
we find discussed by the ancient Greeks, 
Their tragedies, in depicting the struggle of 
man against fate, are earnest efforts to solve 
the supreme problem of the relation between 
the human and the divine; the ferment of 
their political experiments and activity indi- 
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cates the highest achievement in the solu- 
tion of the problem of government in the line 
of democracy. Similarly, in the Greek 
philosophers we see abundant evidence of 
that passionate and childlike love of nature 
in all its various manifestations, which lies 
today at the root of the spirit of scientific 
investigation, so characteristic of modern 
civilization. 

We are ready at this stage to recapitulate 
our argument in order to see where it leads 
us. We assume, rightly, that this common- 
wealth is a home for ideals and culture as 
well as for material goods. We then proceed 
to turn the attention of our people—inso- 
far as they seek nourishment suitable to 
satisfy their spiritual cravings—to the very 
foundation of culture, Hellenism. History 
assures us of its perennial freshness and 
pertinency to situations in all ages. And we 
recommend the study of the ancient authors 
in virtue of the fact that they are the uni- 
que first-hand exponents of this culture. We 
are the advocates of Greek classics, because 
we firmly believe in the value of Greek cul- 
ture. Translations cannot take the place of 
the original, because in the classical writings, 
the thought is intimately, I would almost 
say indissolubly, bound up with the word. 
Consequently, teaching Greek does not mean 
essentially training the student in the de- 
clension of verbs and the memorizing of 
words, but acquainting him with the civili- 
zation which the writers portray, and lead- 
ing him to a sympathetic eppreciation of 
the culture of the Hellenes. 

Thus far, we have laid stress on the direct 
and singular services which the study of 
Greek renders to the student. These, it must 
be added, are of such a nature to apply to all 
students, irrespective of sex. Cultural needs 
exist equally for the young man and the 
young woman, and the value of the classics is 
the same for both. But then, there are 
other, indirect uses of the said instruction 
which indeed have been so often mentioned 
that they need not be dwelt upon in detail. 

To begin with, first, the Greek language 
as such is a great work of art. No instru- 
ment like it has been fashioned, no language 
which can beat in complete unison with all 
the indefinite modulations of the flights of 
thought, no language which is so supple and 
harmonious. To learn it cannot fail to 
arouse and reinforce the artistic sensibility 
of the pupil. Second, the study of the 
classics supplies a discipline of the reason- 
ing powers which is of undoubted advantage. 
The Greeks have been very acute thinkers, 
and to fully comprehend their meaning re- 
quires an intellect trained in discussion and 
philosophic reasoning. Third, the Greek lan- 
guage has been a source from which a large 
number have been drawn in the formation of 
the important European languages, English 
among them. Knowledge of Greek means a 
proportionally closer acquaintance with the 
linguistic construction, etymology, and vo- 
cabulary of English and French. At the 
same time, inasmuch as the style of the 
Greek authors is finished and in general ex- 
cellent, a proper instruction in Greek will 
certainly be beneficial in so far as it reacts 
in the development of a good literary style 
in one’s own language. 

To sum up in conclusion, we ask for a@ 
curriculum of education which aims at the 
development of the whole life, the satis- 
faction of its cultural and spiritual as well as 
its physical and practical needs, and we sub- 
mit that the study of classical Greek is 
supremely adequate for the former of these 
needs. And we trust that the educators of 
our communities will not fail to lead the 
younger generations of the present as well 
as of the future into a more intelligent 
appreciation and an ever deepening insight 
into “the glory that was Greece.” 
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Niagara Power Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


fr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a letter I have received from 
Mr. Walter B. Peyton, chairman of com- 
mittee on public affairs of the Kiwanis 
Club of Johnson City, N. Y., in addition 
to a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Kiwanis Club of John- 
son City, N. Y., in support of the Cape- 
hart-Miller bill for the further develop- 
ment of Niagara Falls power by private 
enterprise. The letter and resolution 
follows: 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 19, 1952. 

Hon, WILLIAM E. MILLER, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: The Kiwanis 
Club of Johnson City, N. Y., respectfully 
invites your attention to its action taken in 
regard to pending legislation on Niagara 
power. 

The enclosed resolution received the 
unanimous approval of the board of directors 
of the Kiwanis Club of Johnson City, N. Y., 
at its regular March meeting; and, there- 
after, when submitted to a vote by the mem- 
bership of the club at its regular meeting, 
this resolution received unanimous approval. 

We believe that you will find most signifi- 
cant the fact that this is the unanimous 
expression of a sincere group of substantial 
citizens in our community who are devoting 
a good portion of their lives to civic service. 

Very truly yours, 
KIWANIS CLUB OF JOHNSON City, N. Y., 
By WALTER B. PeyToN, Cliairman, 
Committee on Public Affairs. 


—_——— 


NIAGARA POWER PROJECT 


Whereas the Kiwanis International objec- 
tives for 1952 include “champion of our free 
capitalistic system,” and a direct challenge 
of our free capitalistic system with respect 
to the power industry in New York now faces 
our Congress in Washington in the form of 
pending legislation; and 

Whereas the Kiwanis International objec- 
tives for 1952 also include “elect and sup- 
port efficient, trustworthy public officials;” 
and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States three separate 
bills providing for additional development 
of power from Niagara, ie., the Capehart- 
Miller bill, the Ives-Cole bill, and the Leh- 
man-Roosevelt bill; and 

Whereas the Capehart-Miller bill would 
authorize five private power companies to 
jointly develop the Niagara power project; 
and 

Whereas the Ives-Cole bill would authorize 
construction and operation of the Niagara 
power project under the jurisdiction of the 
State of New York; and 

Whereas the Lehman-Roosevelt bill would 
authorize the construction and operation 
of the Niagara power project under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government; and 
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Whereas under the Capehart-Miller bill, 
it is proposed that development of the Ni- 
agara power project be by use of private capi- 
tal in the construction and expansion of 
existing facilities and equipment within the 
State of New York; and 

Whereas the Ives-Cole bill and the Leh- 
man-Roosevelt bill proposes power develop- 
ment of the Niagara project by the State or 
Federal Government by permitting the State 
or Federal Government to enter into the 
power business in competition with existing 
private power companies, which will require 
the installation and construction of com- 
pletely new plants and equipment involving 
duplication and overlapping of existing fa- 
cilities and equipment of the private power 
companies, the cost of which will necessarily 
fall upon the consumer or the taxpayer who, 
as a rule, are one and the same; and 

Whereas the growth and development of 
power production and transmission through- 
out our Nation, for the most part, has been 
the result of our free capitalistic system, 
that is, the investment of private capital, 
which growth and development has not been 
surpassed elsewhere on the face of the globe; 
and 

Whereas the concept of pitting the tax- 
exempt governmental power business in di- 
rect competition with the tax-paying pri- 
vate power business is repugnant and in- 
compatible with our system of capitalistic 
freedom of enterprise, and can result only 
in the stifling and eventual elimination of 
the private power companies under the pres- 
sure of such competition; and 

Whereas the American concept of private 
enterprise is diametrically opposed to the 
entry of the State or Federal Governments 
into competition with the private power in- 
dustry—or any other existing industry—it 
being the inevitable result that private in- 
dustry must then be absorbed or replaced 
by Government-operated industry, 1. e., so- 
cialism of industry: Be it now therefore 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of John- 
son City, N. Y., urges that legislation be en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States 
authorizing the development of power from 
Niagara by existing private power companies 
who are willing and able to commence con- 
struction and expansion of existing facili- 
ties to the extent permitted by our treaty 
with the Dominion of Canada; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of John- 
son City, N. Y., opposes any and all legisla- 
tion which would authorize or permit the 
development of power from Niagara—or 
elsewhere in our State or Nation where the 
private power industry is willing and able 
to meet any substantial public demand for 
power—by the Federal Government or any 
State, county, or municipal government; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be referred 
immediately to President Truman, Secretary 
of the Interior Chapman, Senators Cape- 
hart, Ives, and Lehman; Congressmen Hall, 
Cole, Roosevelt, and Miller; Governor 
Dewey, Assemblymen Brees and Knauf, and 
to the various newspapers serving this area, 





Neglected Reserves 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rgac- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
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—_ the Washington Post of March 23, 
52: 
NEGLECTED RESERVES 


It is shocking that 21 months after the 
Outbreak of war in Korea the organization 
of the Armed Forces Reserve components is 
still a hodgepodge. Complaints over the in- 
voluntary recall of reservists have subsided 
somewhat because the need has slackened, 
but different standards obtain in the various 
services. Although the House did its part 
by passing a comprehensive bill last fall to 
provide an orderly classification of Reserve 
responsibilities, there has been no action in 
the Senate. 

The result is that older reservists, most 
of whom spent years in uniform during 
World War II, are still on tenderhooks. More 
serious, there is no logical system for chan- 
nelizing the Reserve service of the draftees 
who shortly will begin to be released from 
2 years of active duty—or of the young men 
who will receive unversal military training 
if the UMT bill should pass. Chairman VIN- 
son of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee has done well to urge the Senate com- 
mittee to act on the Reserve components bill 
as a prelude to further consideration of UMT. 

The House bill is, we think, a good one. 
It would create three Reserve classifications 
in each military department—the Ready Re- 
serve, including the National Guard, which 
would have regular training and could be 
called to active duty by the President; and 
the Stand-by and Retired Reserves, which 
could be called to active duty only when 
authorized by Congress. Young men com- 
pleting 2 years of active duty under the 
present draft act would automatically go 
into the Ready Reserve for 3 years and then 
into one of the other components for three 
more years. A like obligation would fall 
upor UMT trainees in rounding out their 
71% years of Reserve liability. Men presently 
in the Active Reserve would retain that status 
until July 1, 1953. After that time they 
would be qualified for transfer to the Stand- 
Ly Reserve by virtue of a total of 4 years of 
active duty during or after World War II 
or 8 years of Reserve service subsequent to 
VJ-day. 

The only way by which the country will 
be able to reduce the size of its standing 
Armed Forces is through the creation of a 
strong, well-organized Reserve. This is the 
whole rationale of the universal military 
training program. The Reserve components 
bill is essehtial not only to let reservists 
know precisely where they stand, but also 
as the basis for efforts to reduce the military 
burden. 





A Rebuke to Harry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert an editorial from the Albion Jour- 
nal-Register, Albion, Ill., March 20, 1952, 
which I believe expresses the thought 
and wish of the people generally in Ilin- 
ois, that it is time “to turn the entire 
Fair Deal out of power.” The editorial 
follows: 





A REBUKE To Harry 
Voters in New last week, 
Their combined voices, while constituting 
only a tiny section of the combined National 
chorus, will echo and re-echo throughout 


these United States during the months be- 
fore the National conventions. 

To this newspaper, the endorsement of 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, who won a 10,- 
000 plurality over Senator Tarr, is of less im- 
portance, when envaluated as a political por- 
tent, than was the amazing defeat handed 
President Truman by the voters of that 
State. 

The manner in which the Democratic vot- 
ers turned a collective thumbs down on the 
titular head of their party is vastly encour- 
aging to those of us who are sick of the con- 
trolled chaos that is Harry's principal stock 
in trade. 

There is something highly symbolic in the 
fact that the Truman defeat came just as 
he was completing 7 years at the helm of a 
wavering ship of state. 

Students of the occult tell us that many 
things run in cycles of 7 years duration. 

Even in Biblical times the seven was sym- 
bolical. Remember the seven fat years fol- 
lowed by the seven lean years that beset 
the Pharoah? 

The trouncing administered the President 
in New Hampshire may mark the beginning 
of a new cycle. His seven fat years are past. 
His seven long years of vacillating, of play- 
ing both ends against the middle, of coun- 
teracting every major decision with another 
that emasculated the first, have run out. 

The pendulum has already begun to 
swirg. Despite efforts of the party organ- 
izers, despite the ward heelers, the boys on 
the payroll, and the once deluded average 
voter, who believed that Harry could do no 
wrong, the rank and file of party members 
tossed Harry into the discard as far as New 
Hampshire is concerned. 

That, in itself, is encouraging to those 
of us who are sick of the complete lack of 
consistency in the White House. 

Into it can be read a hope, if not a firm 
conviction, the 7-year cycle has changed. If 
the voters in his party continue, in other 
States, to emulate the action of the New 
Hampshire Democrats, there’s still hope for 
the Nation. 

This newspaper hopes, and firmly expects, 
that the people of the United States will 
turn the entire Fair Deal out into the Salt 
Creek pastures come November. 

A Republican administration in the Capi- 
tol, in our op.snion, offers our major hope 
of national survival during the trying years 
that lie ahead. 

But more important than that hoped-for 
victory is the knowledge that even mem- 
bers of his own party are fed up with Harry 
Truman, and the vulture gang that he per- 
mits to feed from our Nation’s vitals. 

The Democratic voters of New Hampshire 
have shown the way. They have rebuked 
the little man from Independence, and in 
s0 doing have demonstrated that even 
though the top leadership reeks with cor- 
ruption the rank and file still believe in the 
integrity that is a keystone of our democ- 
racy, and will vote, when given the oppor- 
tunity, to throw the rascals out. 





Lynching, New York Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, from 
the editorial page in the Selma Times- 
Journal, a great newspaper in my dis- 
trict, comes a thought-provoking and 
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pointed editorial on the subject of lynch- 
ing, which I feel would be of keen inter- 
est to all the Members of Congress. I 
commend it especially for reading by 
those misguided people who are con- 
stantly pointing a critical finger at the 
South. 

The editorial follows: 


LYNCHING, NEw YorkK STYLE 


Southerners as a rule are not inclined to 
interfere with the local affairs of other sec- 
tions and they have little sympathy for “so- 
cial crusaders” who like to try to regulate 
the conduct of other people. 

But indignation seems to be general among 
Southerners over failure of New York police 
to prevent the gang slaying cf Arnold Schu- 
ster, Brocklyn pants salesman who brought 
about the arrest of Willie (The Actor) Sut- 
ton, the Nation's notorious bank robber. 

These Southerners want to know what the 
“holier-than-thou” State of New York is 
going to do about a plain case of lynching 
to satisfy personal hatred. In the past, the 
Empire State has been a leader in condemn- 
ing the South for similar crimes of violence 
and its press still castigates this section at 
regular intervals for incidents which virtual- 
ly have become things of the past. 

It is not enough to alibi that Schuster 
brought retaliation upon himself by ignor- 
ing police advice to remain anonymous after 
“fingering” Sutton. The fact that Schuster 
wanted public recognition as well as a finan- 
cial reward for recognizing Sutton does not 
justify failure of Gotham police to see that 
he was given adequate protection and to 
prevent him from placing himself in a posi- 
tion where gangland lynchers could do their 
dirty work. 

Due to the negligence of New York police, 
a public-spirited citizen has been lynched, 
even though masks and robes were not in- 
volved. 

So what is the State of New York going 
to do about it? And what is the press of 
New York going to say in the future con- 
cerning the need for passage of anti-lynch- 
ing legislation? 





Fluoridaticn of Water 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HGN. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, Marcit 24, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to discuss, briefly, the pros and 
cons of adding fluorine to the communal 
water supply, in an effort to prevent 
dental caries in children. This subject 
is of a great deal of interest to all of the 
country. 

The Special Committee on Chemicals 
in Food has just completed exhaustive 
hearings, the first of its kind, upon the 
question of adding fluorine to the water 
svpply. We had before the committee 
18 witnesses who qualified as experts on 
the subject. There certainly was no 
unanimity of opinion among these ex- 
perts. This was true because the sci- 
entists felt that certain experiments now 
in progress were not far enough along in 
order for them to issue a sound opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, a year ago I introduced 
a bill which would permit the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
add fluorides to the public water supply 
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of Washington, D.C. I did this because 
I thought the adding of fluorides at that 
time was a good thing, and I wanted to 
have some discussion upon the subject. 
The Commissioners did not wait for a 
hearing on the bill; and withcut legis- 
lative authority, and under the prodding 
from the Health Department, they ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee requesting moneys to put the plan 
into operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I can speak a little 
more clearly on the subject today. I say 
that because of the exhaustive hearings 
the special committee held. Because of 
the hearings I am wiser today than yes- 
terday. 

I believe that adding fluorides to the 
drinking water in the proportion 1 part 
per million, for children, will prevent 
about 50 percent of the caries that ordi- 
narily occur. I am convinced from the 
hearings that they do not know at this 
time what effect fluorides might have 
upon an acutely or chronically ill child, 
or upon the older group who might be 
chronically ill. The scientists just have 
not completed their findings on this 
phase of the subject. To me it is un- 
thinkable that the Public Health Service 
should recommend universal medica- 
tion of water for everyone until all of 
the facts about the effects upon the ill 
are known. It seems to me that the 
public interest is best served by a more 
cautious attitude before advocating the 
addition of any chemical to the water 
and food supplies. Certainly cities that 
contemplate adding fluorine to the water 
should first know what percentage of 
fluorine they now have in their water 
supply and they should be aware of the 
facts—that all of the pros and cons as to 
its results on individuals who may be 
chronically ill has not been established. 

I note in the Sunday Star of Sunday, 
March 23, 1952, that— 

Nearby Maryland area is being tested for 
fluoride effects, and that the United States 
Public Health Service is now making a long- 
range study of its value in water. 

The article further states: 

The Public Health Service is trying to find 
out exactly how fluorides fight tooth decay 
and how it reacts in some other parts of the 
body. 

I think it is all to the good, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Public Health Service 
will continue to investigate as to what 
happens when fluorides get into the sys- 
tem of the individual who is ill. 

I can say to my colleagues, quite 
frankly, that until I had the advantage 
of hearing all of the experts on this ques- 
tion, I thought fluorine added to the 
water supply might be beneficial to every 
one. I was misled by the Public Health 
Service. I am a former State health di- 
rector and have always supported the 
Public Health Service in the measures 
that they have advocated. I am sorely 
disappointed that they now are advocat- 
ing every single soul in the community 
should take fluorine before all of the 
facts of experiments now in progress 
have been completed. It may be a good 
thing for everyone, but we ought to know 
whether sick children or adults with 
kidney disease, diabetes, fracture of a 
bone, or thyroid disturbances or tuber- 
culosis, or any chronic disease, are able 
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to eliminate fluorides as effectively a3 
normal pecple do. In the testimony be- 
fore cur committee I could find no rec- 
ord of any such studies. 

I am further disturbed, Mr. Speaker, 
because I was misled and perhaps others 
have been misled by statements that the 
American Medical Association had given 
their unqualified approval to this plan. 
I believe they do endorse the plan in prin- 
ciple, but it is a qualified endorsement. 
Let me call your attention to what Dr. 
George Lull, secretary and general man- 
ager of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, said in an insert in the recerd of 
the hearings on March 6, 1952, which ap- 
pears on pages 3971 and 3572 of the 
printed hearings, and I qucte: 

he council purposely refrains from mak- 
ing any recommendations that communities 


support or oppose projects for the fluorida- 
tion of water supplies. 


And on page 3972: 


The house of delegates did not urge or rec- 
ommend that any community undertake to 
flucridate their water supplies. 


Mr. Speaker, that statement is of a 
definite nature. I was led to believe that 
they had given fluoridation of water 
their wholehearted suppcrt. I was told 
that by the Public Health Service. I have 
been guilty of quoting the American 
Medical Association as giving mass fluo- 
ridation their unqualified approval. 

Mr. Speaker, despite my best efforts, 
and from the evidence before my com- 
mittee, I cannot find any public evidence 
that gave me the impression that the 
American Medical Association, the Den- 
tal Association, or several other health 
agencies, now recommending the fluori- 
dation of water, had done any original 
work cf their own. These groups were 
simply endorsing each other's opinions. 

The possibility of using fluorides for 
contrel of children’s dental caries is an 
attractive one and in my cpinicn war- 
rants additional study. There is no 
scientific basis for recommending im- 
mediate acceptance of the proposals to 
treat the entire population with fluo- 
rides. The mass medication of fluorides 
is still in the experimental category, and 
there is certainly a need for additional 
scientific studies. There is nothing that 
presents an urgent decisicn until decisive 
experiments have been done. It will then 
be time to make the decision. 

It is quite possible that the use of 
fluorides in preventing dental caries will 
be a major discovery in the field of den- 
tistry. It is too early to evaluate the re- 
sults of experiments now in progress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is disturbing to me 
when the men in the Public Health Serv- 
ice, who, as late as 1950, were not ready 
to endorse the universal use of fluorine, 
have now, almost to a man, come out for 
the endorsement. I want to refer to some 
published papers of Dr. Francis A. Ar- 
nold, National Institute of Health. The 
papers published in 1948, 1949, and 1950 
said in substance: 

The evaluation of the effects of fluorine in 
water has not been established and must wait 
until the experiments now in progress are 
completed. 


Dr. Arnold published another paper on 
dental research in May of 1951. The pa- 
per appeared in Tufts College dental 
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echoo] magazine. The paper refers to 
dental research as well as to the use of 
fluorine in water. I quote from page 
3778 of the hearings held March 17, 1952: 

It is too early to evaluate the effects of this 
increased research activity on the improve- 
ment of the dental health of the children in 
the United States. 


Dr. Arnold published another paper 
entitled “Flucride Therapy for the Con- 
trol of Dental Caries,” reprinted in the 
Journal of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation in October 1948. The conclu- 
sions are: 

At the present there is no acceptable con- 
trolled scientific evidence in an adequate 
number of observations with which to eval- 
uate the supplemental feeding of fluoridation 
for caries control. 


Mr. Speaker, as I said in the beginning, 
I am convinced that the, proper use of 
fluorides in the water or milk, or by 
tablet form, for children may reduce 
caries about 50 percent. The 18 experts 
which sppeared before our committee all 
admitted that there are experiments now 
going on as to what the effects might be 
on the older age group, as well as the 
children and adults who might have 
chronic Giseases, but the experiments are 
not completed and some of them are not 
ready to render an opinion. It seems 
unthinkable to me that we should pro- 
ceed with universal medication until 
these facts have been carefully examined. 

The committee had ample evidence 
that even in areas where fluorides occur 
naturally that they still have consider- 
able caries. It is also a known fact that 
areas that have no fluorides in their 
water may have a little dental caries. It 
is by no means a cure-all. One dentist 
even wrote me that dental caries might 
be the cause of poliomyelitis, and be- 
cause I objected to the use of fluorine 
for everyone, I might be the cause of 
numerous cases of polio. How ridiculous 
that statement is from a man who should 
be a thinking, scientific man. 

Mr. Speaker, at Newburgh, N. Y., an 
exhaustive experiment is being carried 
on which will be completed in about 5 
years. When completed they will have 
some conclusive evidence as to the effect, 
if any, flucrire might have on the health 
of the older group and those with chronic 
diseases. This will also include the ef- 

ects upon the unborn child. Dr. David 
B. Ast, of the American Public Health 
Service, is heading up this experiment. 
He published an article in volume 4, No. 6, 
of the June 9, 1959, issue of the Amcrican 
Journal of Public Health on the question 
of fluorides ir water. A final conclusion 
of the article appears on page 4042 of 
the hearings, ard I quote: 

Final conclusions regarding the possible 
systemic eflects of fluoride in the dosage 
employed shou'd not be drawn before ter- 
mination of the 10-year study. 

More refined techniques may also be avail- 
able in the future in studying pertinent as- 
pects of the problem. It must be empha- 
sized, however, that a longer period of ob- 
servation is required before final conclu- 
sicns can be drawn. The possibility of dem- 
onstrated accumulative effects of the fiuo- 
rides in the final years of the 10-year study 
cannot be eliminated at this time. 
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Mr. Speaker, I repeatedly asked the 
following question of nearly every wit- 
ness which appeared before our com- 
mittee: 

What experiments have been carried on 
to demonstrate the effects of fluorides might 
have upon older people and those with 
chronic diseases, or in abnormal children? 


All of the advocates of the use of fluo- 
rides in water said that no conclusions 
had been reached, but studies were in 
progress. Again I repeat, Mr. Speaker, 
since these studies are in progress, it 
seems to me to be in the public interest 
for communities that wish to use flu- 
orides in their water supply to know that 
the results of the experiments now being 
made have not been completed or pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of Con- 
gress probably sends out numerous year- 
books of the Department of Agriculture. 
The 1850-51 yearbook has a chapter en- 
titled “Hazards and Potential Drugs.” 
On page 722 you find this statement: 

For example, the work of the pharmacol- 
ogy laboratory demonstrated that the fluo- 
ride ion inhibits the enzyme bone phos- 
phatase in young rats and thereby retards 
calcification of the leg bones. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
recommended that no fluorides be fed to 
brood sows. Experimental werk on rats 
and mice indicate a lessened mental re- 
action in rats and mice who have had 
fluorides. What effect fluorides might 
have on the unborn child has not been 
established. Evidence points to the fact 
that the placenta carries a large amount 
of fluorides. 

A check of the vital statistics of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—which is the only city of 
any size that has had artificial fiuorida- 
tion for more than 4 years—shows that 
the death rate from heart disease in the 
year 1944 numbered 585. Four years 
later, after fluoridation had started, 
there were 1,059 deaths. There was an 
increase of 50 percent in the deaths from 
nephritis. There was an increase of 50 
percent, over a period of 4 years, in the 
deaths from _ intra-cranial lesions. 
These are official figures contained in 
the Vital Statistics of the United States 
published annually by the United States 
Public Health Service; I am not saying 
that fluoridation was the cause. How- 
ever, the Public Health Service takes 
pride in pointing out, through statistics, 
that health might even be better when 
florides are in the water. The records 
do not prove their point. 

Mr. Speaker, at the close of these re- 
marks I desire to place in the Recorp the 
names of witnesses that appeared before 
our committee. They are marked the 
pros and the cons. You will note that 
all of the experts grounded in the science 
of biochemistry, have advocated the go- 
slow sign on the use of fluorides in drink- 
ing water. I believe that the dental pro- 
fession and other public-minded individ- 
uals, like myself, have been misled by the 
Public Health Service, because all of the 
facts have not been made available upon 
this subject. 

I am reminded thet 25 years ago the 
Public Health Service, recommended the 
universal use of iodine in water. Later 


on it was discovered that iodine affected 
people with goiters, and it was discon- 
tinued. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
high officials in the Public Health Serv- 
ice could change their mind, over a 3- 
month period and completely reverse the 
field. Where once they advocated the 
go-slow sign on the use of fluorides they 
now apparently have gone overboard, 
and put out large amounts of propa- 
ganda favoring the fluoridation of water. 
I am certain that the dental profession 
merely echces and endorses the opin- 
ions of the Public Health Service. 
They have done little experimental work 
themselves. 

I sometimes wonder if the Aluminum 
Co. of America, and its many subsidiary 
companies might not have a deep inter- 
est in getting rid of the waste products 
from the manufacture cf aluminum, be- 
cause these products contain a large 
emount of flucride. In this connection 
it is interesting to know that Oscar 
Ewing, who now heads up the Federal 
Security Administration, and the firm of 
attorneys he was with—Hubbard, Hill & 
Ewing—represents the Aluminum Co. 
of America. I understand Mr. Ewing’s 
name no longer appears on the dcor— 
Eubbard, Hill & Hughes. It would be in- 
teresting to know if he shares in the 
yearly cut of their melon. 

I have also noted, Mr. Speaker, that 
the District of Columbia Commissioners 
propose to use sodium silico fluorides. 
This is cheaper, but the most dangerous 
type of element. It forms a highly 
toxic fluoric acid. If fluorides must be 
used, the biochemists recommend that 
sodium fluoride should be used. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I am not opposing 
the proper use of the proper dose of 
fluorides for normal children. There is 
an alternate method of giving fluorides 
to them besides medicating the water 
supply of everyone. I do feel that it is 
in the public interest that communities 
have all the facts before they put fluorine 
in the water. Experiments now in 
progress should give that answer within 
the next 5 or 6 years. 

This is not an urgent matter. I would 
recommend the go-slow sign until we are 
thorcughly convinced that no damage 
will come to the sick child, or to the in- 
dividuals in the old age group, who may 
have chronic diseases. The picture to- 
day is not clear. Communities who in- 
sist on putting fluorides in their water 
should know that experiments now in 
progress, which will be completed in 5 
years, May supply the answer as to 
whether universal medication of water 
will be a good thing for all the people. 
WITNESSES Berore SELECT COMMITTEE IN- 

VESTIGATING FLUORINE IN WATER 
FOR FLOURIDES IN DRINKING WATER 

Bruce D. Forsythe, D. D. S., Assistant Sur- 
geon General, Chief Dental Officer, Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency, 
Washirgton, D. C. 

Dr. John K. Knutson, Division of Dental 
Public Health, United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

David B. Ast, D. D. S., M. P. H., the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. Francis F. Heyroth, Kettering Labora- 


tory, College of Medicine, University of 
Cincinnati. 
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Dr. John D. Porterfield, the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Francis A. Arnold, D. D. S., National Ine 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

H. Trendley Dean, D. D. S., National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Isadore Zipkin, National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. H. B. Andervont, Chief of Laboratory 
of Biology, National Cancer Institute, Be- 
thesda, Md. 

Mr. J. Roy Doty, Secretary of the American 
Dental Associations’ Council on Dental 
Therapeutics, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. J. B. Blayney, professor, dental surgery, 
and director of the Walter G. Zoller Me- 
morial Clinic, University of Chicago. 


AGAINST FLUORIDES IN WATER 


Dr. Robert S. Harris, Nutritional Biochem- 
istry Laboratories, Department of Food Tech- 
nology, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Alfred Taylor, Biochemical Institute 
of the University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Prof. E. B. Hart, professor of Biochemistry, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. V. O. Hurme, director of Clinical Re- 
search, Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Chil- 
dren, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Margaret Cammach Smith, former 
head, Department of Human Nutrition, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Prof. Howard V. Smith, associate agricul- 
tural chemist, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Dr. Hans H. Neumann, 1377 Kew Avenue, 
Hewlitt, N. Y. 





Morale Is Being Undermined by Futile 
War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a letter written by a par- 
ent to the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
which appeared in the columns of that 
paper under the title “Voice of the Peo- 
ple.” Mr. Speaker, the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the writer of that letter is 
quite prevalent all over the country 
where our young men are being sent into 
wars all over the world in a very ques- 
tionable venture. 

Iam including the letter at this point: 


FAREWELL TO A SON 


Cuicaco, January 31.—Twenty years ago, 
something very nearly a miracle occurred in 
our family—a boy was born, a boy to carry 
on a name that otherwise would die out. 
Eighteen years we had of his growing up: 
thinking carefully always of the best thing 
to do for him, the best way to prepare him to 
meet the demands of his future, the honest 
way to face life and its problems; to accept 
his way of life with humility, his fellow man 
with love. We tried so hard to do a good job 
with him. Eighteen years of seeing him 
grow closer and closer to his father until they 
were men together who respected each other. 

Today, he comes home on furlough before 
he goes to Korea. How can we find the 
strength to face this next 2 weeks? To see 
him go into something we cannot believe in, 
at the whim of a man we have only contempt 
for? This boy who should be in college, 
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building a future for himself and the part 
he and every boy plays in the building of a 
community. 

Do you think he feels that he is fighting 
for America or for a better world? No more 
than we do. Today, we, people who have 
loved God with all our hearts and who felt 
that we could trust Him, cannot even find 
within »urselves enough to say: “God, please 
take care of this boy for us.” Maybe, after 
he is gone, some faith will come back to us, 
We must have something to help us. Per- 
haps some day we will be able to say: “God, 
forgive these people who gave us Harry Tru- 
man.” And even, some day, “God, forgive 
Harry Truman.” 

It is unbelievable that we, the people of 
a free Nation, must stand by, unable to help 
those to w! om we gave the gift of life. 

F.B. 





Prices Under Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER B. McMULLEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. MCMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
J. E. “Doc” Webb, of St. Petersburg, Fla.: 

PRICES UNDER FAIR TRADE 


In her letter of March 10, Frances Lanier 
White, of Alexandria, asked me to document 
my assertion that fair trade tends to result 
in higher prices to the consumer. 

The findings of most of the studies to 
which I referred were succinctly summarized 
in recent hearings before the House Judici- 
ary Committee by Dr. Joseph M. Klamon, 
professor of marketing, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, as follows: 

“In January and April of 1949 Fortune 
magazine conducted a survey of prices on 
many items in the District of Columbia and 
comparable prices on such identical items 
in surrounding fair-trade territory. On the 
basis of this and other surveys Fortune con- 
servatively estimated that fair trade was 
costing the American public no less than 
$750,000,000. 

“The St. Louis Star-Times conducted two 
surveys on prices in St. Louis where we have 
no fair trade and nearby Illinois that has a 
fair-trade law * * *. While it is true 
they are flash surveys, they indicate clearly 
that average prices on liquor in Missouri are 
approximately 16 percent lower than in near- 
by Illinois, and that average prices on many 
drug items are no less than 12 percent lower 
than in Illinois, 

“Shortly after the Miller-Tydings Act was 
passed R. H. Macy & Co., of New York, sur- 
veyed 4,000 items sold under conditions of 
fair trade and before fair trade. This was 
one of the widest surveys conducted, and 
although it may come from an interested 
source, it indicated that the price of cos- 
metics as a result of fair-trade fixing had 
been raised 8.6 percent; drugs, 15.8 percent; 
liquors, 11.8 percent; books, 17.6 percent, and 
miscellaneous items, 16 percent. 

“In all the mass markets the survey in- 
dicated fair trade laws have raised prices 
and have placed an added burden on the 
consunring public. The chairman of the de- 
partment of marketing in the School of Busi- 
ness and public administration of Temple 
University, Dr. Myron S. Heidingsfield, in a 

survey and article published in Women's 
Wear Daily of July 5, 1951, indicated that 
his study in Philadelphia, Pa., showed that 
most fair-traded items, particularly in ap- 
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pliances were priced 20 percent too high for 
the average consumer, and that a number of 
devices had been resorted to by consumers, 
manufacturers, and retailers to get around 
fair-.rade price-fixing restrictions in Phila- 
delphia even before Schwegmann.” 

In addition, Sam Rosenthal, president of 
the Standard Drug Co., which operates stores 
in both Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia, presented before the same committee a 
comparison for a large number of products 
of the minimum fair trade retail prices pre- 
vailing in Virginia—a fair-trade State—with 
the retail prices at which he could sell the 
same products and still make a reasonable 
profit in the District of Columbia, a non- 
fair-trade area. His comparison revealed 
that the retail prices were substantially 
higher in Virginia than in the District of 
Columbia. 

Finally, the Federal Trade Commission in 
its exhaustive 872-page study on resale-price 
maintenance compared retail prices before 
and after the imposition of fair trade. With 
only a few exceptions the study showed that 
following the imposition of fair trade, retail 
prices in chain stores and department stores 
were noticeably higher than before fair trade. 

The average fair-trade prices are set up for 
a retail mark-up of approximately 3314 to 
50 percent. Our retail store can make a 
liberal net profit with an 8-percent mark-up 
in tobaccos; 13-percent mark-up in the 
super markets; 15-percent mark-up in wines 
and liquors; 18-percent mark-up in fast 
turn-over drugs and patents. 

J. E. (Doc) Wess, 
Webb's City, Ine. 
St. PETERSBURG, FLA. 





Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


lfr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the March 18 Rec- 
ORD, I include the fifth of the series of 
articles on juvenile delinquency by 
Judge Victor B. Wylegala, children’s 
court judge of Erie County, N. Y., and 
president of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges: 


DELINQUENCY: ITS CONTROL—UNITED EFFORT 
ViTtaL To CONTROL JUVENILES—-PROBLEM 
Spurr INro INpDIvIpUAL CASES, WITH No 
SINGLE REMEDY POSSIBLE 
(This is the fifth in a series of articles by 

Judge Victor B. Wylegala, of Children’s Court, 
eminent authority on juvenile delinquency 
and head of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. Today’s article deals with 
suggestions on controlling delinquency. Fu- 
ture articles to appear daily in this space 
will discuss the role of the courts in combat- 
ing delinquency and some of the rehabilita- 
tion techniques that are used.) 

Methods of controlling juvenile delinquen- 
cy are hard to set down in black and white. 
There are many different personality factors 
to be considered. No one remedy has been 
found, or will be found. It is a matter of 
individual cases. 

Everyone can have a hand in controlling 
juvenile delinquency. Parents can help. 
Schools can help. The whole community 
can help. But control of delinquency must 
be sensible and fair. Otherwise it will not 
work, 

The first thing people think of when de- 
linquency control is mentioned is police en- 
forcement. This can be used very effectively 
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through the medium of scare power, as I 
mentioned in a previous article. A vital 
force in control of delinquency in Buffalo is 
the fine youth bureau we have in our police 
department. 

Unfortunately the bureau is understaffed. 
Its members can only be in one place at one 
time, but though it is short-handed, its men 
are trained police officers who have a good 
working knowledge of juvenile delinquency 
and the ways of treating youthful offenders 
who have fun afoul of the law. 


MORE LAWS UNNECESSARY 


The cop who hides behind a highway bill- 
board on his motorcycle and waits to pick 
off speeders is doing little good. His idea is 
to catch unwary drivers. Youth Bureau per- 
sonnel are not so much concerned with the 
act as with remedial measures that can be 
taken to see that a juvenile offense is not 
committed again by the child referred to 
them. 

Some people have said there are not 
enough laws to cover juvenile delinquents. 
Actually, there are more than enough of 
them, but many are not enforced. Proper 
patrolling of areas where delinquency is most 
apt to occur would help. This is not a slap 
at our police. They are doing the best they 
can with what they have, but more men are 
needed. 

Delinquency areas can be easily spotted 
in many cases. They are usually places 
where there is no overcrowding and houses 
are spaced far apart. Detection is more 
dificult in such districts. It is easier for 
youngsters to skulk about unnoticed. 


HOW MARJORIE PROGRESSED 


Our youth bureau is doing a fine job, but 
public cooperation would enable it to do a 
much better one. Take for example the case 
of Marjorie, a teen-ager who had been 
brought up in a totally unsatisfactory en- 
vironment. She wasn’t the prettiest girl in 
her neighborhood, and had trouble getting 
any attention from boys. 

So she turned to a series of petty larcenies 
to get attention. The first time she was 
caught, Marjorie put on the “poor little 
me” routine with such effect that the police- 
man let her go with a reprimand. Appre- 
hended again she drew another warning. 
This time it was another cop who knew 
nothing of her first offense. She was caught 
several times subsequently, but in different 
precincts where police were unaware of her 
previous escapades. Each time a warning 
was the only action taken. 

By the time the first policeman picked her 
up a second time and made a report to the 
youth bureau, Marjorie had gotten away with 
many offenses and was developing rapidly 
into a full-fledged delinquent. Policemen 
are kind-hearted souls who are apt to for- 
give the first time, but if each of the inci- 
dents had been reported to the bureau, 
trained officers would have noticed the line of 
offenses and brought her in for attention 
much earlier in her budding criminal career. 

Very often the fault lies with storekeep- 
ers who do not report shoplifting. They are 
content to give the offender a lecture and let 
him go. How can authorities keep track of 
small offenses that will lead to bigger ones 
unless they are informed of the violations 
by the public? 

I don’t advocate that Buffalo become a 
city of “stool pigeons,” but there is a public 
responsibility involved here. Reporting of 
all violations, big or small, will give the 
youth bureau a complete file and put it in 
better position to take action before it is too 
late. 

Police investigations into seemingly harm- 
less situations often lead to amazing dis- 
coveries. Little Joe, an 11-year-old living on 
Seneca Street, was picked up several times 
late at night on lower Main Street and taken 
home by a good-natured policeman. The 
youngster carried some magazines and a 
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couple of dollars in change, so the officer 
assumed he was peddling the literature. 


ABNORMALITY UNCOVERED 


One night, however, his mother wasn't 
home and the house was locked, so the 
Officer took Joe to the youth bureau, which 
turned him over to the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety for a night’s shelter. An investigation 
Was made and it was discovered that Joe 
got his money not by selling magazines at 
all but by engaging in abnormal practices 
with Skid Row bums. Delinquencies of this 
kind are often well-disguised. These must 
be rooted out and eradicated as the most 
insidious of all. 

Community control of delinquency extends 

to eliminating some of the temptations that 
influence children to go wrong. For many 
years a Buffalo factory used to suffer from 
broken windows on Halloween. Since there 
was no Boy Scout troop in the area, Conrad 
E. Meinecke, then chief scouting executive 
here, suggested forming one with headquar- 
ters as near the factory as possible. While 
the troop functioned from headquarters next 
door there was not a broken window in the 
factory on Halloween. 
. Smart property owners repair damages im- 
mediately. In unused buildings or houses, 
one broken window is a challenge to young- 
sters. They will try to smash adjoining 
windows, and so on. When the windows are 
gone without replacement, damage to the 
interior is invited. 


UNITED EFFORT NEEDED 


One of the finest preventive jobs being 
done in the area to control our youth is that 
being carried on by Randolph (Murph) 
Mineo, head of the city parks department rec- 
reation division. Murph and his assistants 
run the many baseball, basketball, and 
hockey leagues, keep up ball parks, tennis 
courts, and playgrounds in the city, super- 
vise playgrounds and public swimming pools, 
and run neighborhood houses and commu- 
nity centers. Their task is a big one, but 
they have done it well and can take much 
credit for helping to cut down on delin- 
quency. 

Fortunately, we have no real John Dillin- 
gers around yet, and with intelligent action 
by the community as a-whole, there will be 
none in the future. Control of delinquency 
is easily possible and you are being counted 
upon to help. 





1952 Version of the Gettysburg Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
therein an article parodied on the Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address which should 
be of interest to those who have to pay 
income taxes. 

The article, whose author is unknown, 
follows: 

One score and 18 years ago, our fathers 
brought forth upon this Nation a new tax, 
conceived in desperation and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are fair game. 
Now we are engaged in a great mass of 
calculations, testing whether this taxpayer 
or any taxpayer so confused and so im- 
poverished, can long endure. 

We are met on Form 1040. We have come 
to dedicate a large portion of our income to 





a@ final resting place with those men who 
here spend their lives that they may spend 
our money. It is altogether anguish and 
torture that we do this. But, in the larger 
sense, we cannot evade—we cannot cheat— 
we cannot underestimate this tax. The col- 
lectors, clever and sly, who compute here, 
have gone far beyond our poor power to add 
and subtract. 

Our creditors will little note nor long re- 
member what we pay here; but the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue can never forget what we 
report here. 

It is not for us, the taxpayers, to question 
the tax which the Government has thus far 
so ignobly spent. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these vanishing dollars 
we take increased devotion to the few re- 
maining; that we here highly resolve that 
next year will not find us in the higher in- 
come bracket; that this taxpayer, underpaid, 
shall figure out more deductions; and that 
this tax of the people, by the Congress, for 
the Government, shall not cause solvency to 
perish. 





Has Higher Education Lost Its Moorings? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr.LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
under date of March 16: 


Has HicHer EpvucaTion Lost Its Moorincs? 


An incisive diagnosis of higher education 
in America was presented by Dr. M. E. Sadler, 
president of Texas Christian University, at 
the sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
Christian Churches last week in Houston. 
This educational system in a drift to State 
control could go the way of systems in Eu- 
rope that became the primary tools of dicta- 
torship. 

In sounding that warning, however, the 
TCU president foresaw other pitfalls for the 
cause of sound learning. One is the increas- 
ing trend to a secularized, materialistic so- 
ciety largely through a collegiate system that 
has gradually become divorced from religion, 
its original founder. 

In that connection, Dr. Sadler recalled that 
180 of the 207 colleges established in Amer- 
ica before the war between the States were 
definitely church-related and only 21 were 
State controlled. But today about half of 
all college students are enrolled in tax-sup- 
ported schools. 

Along with this easy way of financing there 
inevitably goes State control of education, 
which basically must be free of all arbitrary 
restraints in the pursuit of sound learning. 
The private colleges that continue largely 
under religious auspices are being confronted 
with unequal competition from the Govern- 
ment-financed institutions. Yet, as Dr. 
Sadler argued, these private colleges and uni- 
versities originally gave birth to the Ameri- 
can way of life and its free system, and still 
nurture them today. Duke University and 
its predecessor, Trinity College, in North 
Carolina, are probative of Dr. Sadler’s con- 
tention. 

But beyond the problem of State con- 
trol, Dr. Sadler emphasized the fact that 
we are living in the midst of a secularized, 
materialistic society, which neither under- 
stands nor appreciates the significance of 
Christian education. Therefore, he held, “it 
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is extremely difficult to create or to main- 
tain a basically Christian institution of 
higher learning today.” 

“The problem cannot be solved merely by 
adding a course here, or a department there, 
nor by having any prescribed chapel or so- 
called religious services,” Dr. Sadler ex- 
plained. “As I see it, the full solution of 
this problem involves a complete conversion, 
a new direction, a return to vital religion 
as the focal center of all sound education.” 

The TCU president has laid down an ex- 
tremely important proposition. As he ar- 
gues, religion must have an influential place 
in education, because morality or ethics is 
the major concern in this age of materialism 
with its impoverishment of the spirit. 
America’s children must have the same in- 
doctrination in principles, integrity, honor, 
and courage that the small colleges of the 
past gave their predecessors decades ago. 

In searching for examples of Dr. Sadler's 
point, Washington and Lee University under 
Gen. Robert E. Lee and Virginia Military In- 
stitute under Gen. Thomas J. (Stonewall) 
Jackson came to mind. In those two insti- 
tutions, religion was the focal center of all 
sound education. Higher education of the 
past, even if remote now, gave America its 
leaders as well as its system of freedom. 





MacArthur’s Battle for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, ur.der permission granted, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the New York Daily News 
of Monday, March 24, 1952, entitled 
“MacArthur’s Battle for America.” I 
commend it to the reading of my col- 
leagues, 

MacArTHUR’s BATTLE FOR AMERICA 


Since President Truman removed him 
from his Far East post almost a year ago— 
April 11, 1951, at 1 a. m.—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has been fighting what we think can 
be accurately called a battle for America. 

He could have become a sour, embittered 
man, living grumpily along on his inactive- 
status pay and taking occasional petty pot- 
shots at the Washington peanut brains who 
cut his commands out from under him. 

Instead, the general chose to set forth on 
a crusade aimed at saving the United States 
from forces he believes to be undermining it, 
destroying its world prestige, and driving it 
down to ruin. 

The latest engagement in the MacArthur 
battle for America was fought Saturday 
afternoon, in an atom bomb of a speech 
touched off before a joint session of the 
Mississippi Legislature at Jackson, Miss. 

For any American who knows what has 
been going on in this country for years, 
the most gruesome aspect of the MacArthur 
charges is that they are all true. 

We'll itemize them here, because they are 
of top importance to everybody who loves 
this country. 


THE CONSTITUTION IS BEING CORRUPTED 


States’ rights, guaranteed by the Constiu- 
tion, are being destroyed, and the Federal 
Government is grabbing more power all the 
time over all of us. The taxing power is be- 
ing so criminally abused that “these political 
leaders have been rapidly exhausting the re- 
maining revenue-producing potential of the 
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citizenry.” Most of the tax burden is falling 
on the lower- and middle-income people— 
and there is no magic whereby it can be 
shifted to any other group. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING IS BANKRUPTING US 


It seems unnecessary to expand on this 
point; we're all only too well aware of it. 
Too few people, however, realize, as General 
MacArthur puts it, that “their energies and 
those of their children and children’s chil- 
dren have been mortgaged for generations to 
come.” 


CORRUPTION IS ROTTING OUR MORAL FIBER 

He's speaking of ill-gotten mink coats, five- 
percenter influence peddlers, income tax 
frauds, thefts of Government property, graft 
in military procurement, etc. All this neces- 
sarily breeds a cynical spirit in many people, 
plus a growing contempt for law and ordi- 
nary honesty. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY, IF ANY, IS A COMPLETE 

FAILURE 


It is on this subject that General Mac- 
Arthur is best informed, through bitter per- 
sonal experience. About half of his speech 
last Saturday was devoted to the failure of 
the Truman-Acheson-Marshall foreign policy 
all over the world. 

The general doubts, for one thing, that 
with all the billions flung abroad “we have 
gained a single Communist convert to the 
cause of human freedom or inspired new or 
deeper friendships.” 

As for our efforts to needle the west Euro- 
peans into lining up against Russia: “We 
hear no clamor to pledge their own lives, 
their own fortunes, and their own sacred 
honor in defense of their own liberties.” 
How, then, can we help them? 

Korea, as General MacArthur sees it, 
pretty well sums up the whole tragedy of our 
loss of world leadership since the end of 
World War II. Acheson first invited the Reds 
to take Korea. When they moved to accept 
the invitation, Truman threw us into war 
against them. Then Truman, Acheson, and 
the United Nations lost their nerve and ham- 
strung MacArthur in his highly promising 
efforts to win the war swiftly. 

We all know what happened after that. 
Our forces are bogged down in a seemingly 
endless series of truce talks, while the Reds 
rebuild their strength. 

Meanwhile, the United States is hated and 
derided in many parts of the world, dis- 
trusted in others, and laughed at in still 
others. We came to this pass under the 
leadership of Truman and Acheson—who 
are still our makers of foreign policy. 

General MacArthur has high hopes that 
the American people will reverse these 
dangerous trends—all of them—before it is 
too late. Their votes, he feels, will signal 
such a reverse, in due and constitutional 
course. 

That remains to be seen. But there would 
seem to be considerable hope for a nation 
which can produce such a man as General 
MacArthur, who goes on battling for America 
and serenely ignoring the mental and 
spiritual. pigmies who keep trying to cut 
him down. 





Constitution of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, when the 


Constitution of Puerto Rico was ap- 
proved by the constitutional assembly on 
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February 4, 1952, Mr. Francisco Paz 
Granela, delegate and vice president of 
the Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen, affiliated with the A. F. of 
L., made the following remarks: 

The constitution that we have adopted is a 
democratic instrument by which our gov- 
ernment will be governed and, therefore, we 
may feel happy and thankful to God for 
having permitted us to live this hour when 
we are to bequeath to our children and to 
our people, a constitution that honors 
Puerto Rico, and which paves the way to the 
coming generations for amending it and im- 
proving it, and to make of Puerto Rico a 
happier and more prosperous country, within 
the American Union. 





Problem of German Rearmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD, I include an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence warns us not to make 
the same mistakes in Germany that we 
made after World War I. Would that 
his warning were heeded. 

Unfortunately, we seem bent upon not 
only repeating our own mistakes but in 
repeating the mistakes that were made 
in ancient Rome. 

The results of the Lisbon Conference 
have been built up absurdly by our Sec- 
retary of State, and the actual results 
are still only on paper and may never be 
ratified by the high contracting parties. 

The article follows: 

Tue SAME MISTAKE TWICE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Two separate fears have arisen about the 
way we tackle the problem of rearming Gere 
many. 

One fear—which is held by the French—ts 
that we shall merely be enabling Germany 
some day to become again an aggressor in 
Europe. 

The other fear—held by German states- 
men friendly to the free world idea—is that 
any half-hearted or distrustful attitude to- 
ward Germany now can only encourage the 
eventual rise of another Hitler. Such treate 
ment, they believe, plays into the hands of 
the Soviet propagandists whose main stock 
in trade these days is an artificially stimu- 
lated nationalism. 

The compromise approach reached at the 
Lisbon conference is a dangerous approach. 
It presupposes that German patriotism will 
lie dormant and acquiesce indefinitely in 
what is plainly an inferior position for Ger- 
many in the councils of Europe. It assumes 
that, by bringing a few German divisions 
into the European defense army, the emer- 
gence of another Nazi regime has been suc- 
cessfully prevented. Actually, the very op=- 
posite could result. 

For the continuance of Germany in a sece 
ond-rate position will rankle in the bosoms 
of German leaders of all parties, and the 
minority which today cries out that Germany 
is being frustrated could some day become 
a majority. 
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It is true, to be sure, that public opinion 
in France is not yet ready to accept Germany 
as a full-fledged partner in Europe. But this 
is a problem which requires boldness and 
firmness in Paris. Demagogs who insist on 
regarding Germany as a vassal for all time 
must be challenged, for what they advocate 
can only bring the ultimate overrunning of 
France by a Soviet Army which will have 
trampled a weak Germany and swept across 
the Rhine to occupy France, too. 

Germany’s return to the family of nations 
cannot be put off till some remote time when 
presumably the Germans have regenerated 
themselves to the point where they fully sat- 
isfy the bitterest of the critics of nazism. 

Germany must be accepted in full faith 
now as a partner or she will be lost alto- 
gether. The situation demands that Ger- 
many, like Japan, be rebuilt immediately, 
and that their manpower be permitted to 
take up a strong military position. It is the 
one sure guaranty of world peace. For a 
strong Germany means a peaceful Russia in 
Europe. A strong Japan checkmates a Chi- 
nese-Soviet alliance in Asia. 

Sooner or later, East Germany must be 
liberated from the clutches of Russia. If the 
Soviets want to risk another world war— 
which is doubtful—merely to hold on to East 
Germany, then such a war logically will 
come ou’ of German nationalism no matter 
what form the European defense army takes 
and no matter what limitations for the mo- 
ment are placed on German rearmament. 
So long as Alsace-Lorraine existed as a basis 
for revenge, it threatened a world war and 
inieed helped to bring it about. East Ger- 
many is the new Alsace-Lorraine. 

There is no substitute for patriotism. 
General Pershing didn’t want to see Ameri- 
can troops brigaded with the French in World 
War I, and his viewpoint prevailed. The 
British do not want to put their troops into 
the European defense army for the same 
reason, and their viewpoint has prevailed. 

Each nation wants to preserve its identity, 
and it will be that way for a long time to 
come despite the well-intentioned argu- 
ments of the advocates of world government, 
What they fail to see is that world govern- 
ment as a formula is impossible if it de- 
stroys all nationalism. The strongest in- 
ternationalism can be forged only if strong 
national components are developed. Sov- 
ereignty is an instinctive emotion rather 
than alegalism. Without patriotism, there is 
no national spirit, without national spirit, 
armed forces are weak, flabby, and useless 
conscripts. 

What happened at Lisbon is being hailed 
in some quarters as a great achievement. 
It may well be the beginning of a tragic 
era for Europe. For it hands over on a 
platter to Soviet sympathizers inside Ger- 
many the very issue they need to bring 
non-Communist Germans into line and ul- 
timately to set up another Hitler in power— 
the issue of patriotism and national honor 
and prestige. 

Back in the 1920's the Allies treated Ger- 
many as if she were condemned to remain 
@ conquered nation for the rest of time. Aid 
to the first German Republic was blocked 
by France. That gave Hitler his chance. 
That mistake gave us World War II. Why 
should we make that same mistake again? 

Only a policy of sincere cooperation will 
succeed. Germany's democratic elements 
must be helped and not frustrated. It is 
these elements alone which can educate a 
new Germany. Aliens can’t do it. The need 
of the hour is wholehearted support for the 
men who are guiding the Second German 
Republic. They are as much the enemies 
of a revived nazism as we are, but they will 
be helpless if we of the West ignore the les- 
sons of human experience. 
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Let the International Joint Commission 
Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, when 
you have a critical problem affecting the 
lives and fortunes of thousands of citi- 
zens, and you also have a Government 
agency created and authorized to deal 
with such a problem, it seems elemen- 
tary common sense to get them together. 
Yet for many months such a problem has 
been developing in the Great Lakes Basin, 
and particularly in Lake Ontario, where 
the rising waters are destroying tens of 
millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
The International Joint Commission, 
which was created by treaty with Great 
Britain to deal with just such a prob- 
lem, is ready, willing, and anxious to deal 
with this matter. But as of this mo- 
ment it has been impossible to get either 
this Government or the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to authorize the International 
Joint Commission to take jurisdiction 
and initiate the necessary activities to 
relieve the beleaguered property owners. 

There are numerous causes for the 
high water, but one of the most impor- 
tant and immediate is the Gut Dam, a 
solid obstruction in the St. Lawrence 
River, which, according to the Corps of 
Engineers, has raised the water level of 
Lake Ontario by approximately 8% 
inches. A second cause is the diversion 
into the Great Lakes of certain Canadian 
rivers which normally flow into Hudson 
Bay, and which are pouring water into 
Lake Ontario, the smallest of the Lakes, 
at the rate of 5,000 cubic feet per second, 
over and above the normal drainage into 
that leke. 

The result of increasing the inflow into 
Lake Ontario by this massive aggregate 
amount, and of damming the outlet, has 
been to raise the water level by more 
than 2 feet, and the Corps of Engineers 
now estimate that the level this year will 
reach the highest point in history. 

What this is doing to residents of the 
lake shore is hardly describable. Houses 
which were built far back from the lake 
shore are now surrounded by water and 
their foundations are crumbling into the 
angry and constantly encroaching wa- 
ters. The Red Cross disaster service has 
evacuated some families along the shore 
of Lake Ontario and has made plans to 
evacuate others and to meet collateral 
emergencies which seem certain to arise 
as the watersincrease. Roads are either 
under water or soon will be. Half of an 
entire church parish will soon be wiped 
out unless help is forthcoming, and the 
parishioners now devote their services to 
prayers for divine intervention. 

In the light of a situation as critical 
as this, Mr. Speaker, the Governments 
of Canada and the United States have 
hemmed and hawed for months—not 





over removing the dam from the St. Law- 
rence, or terminating the disastrous di- 
versions of added waters into the lakes, 
but over the simple matter of referring 
the problem to the International Joint 
Commission for study. 

Our Government or the Canadian 
Government could do this much today if 
they were so minded. For reasons 
which are totally incomprehensible to 
me, however, they have held inter- 
minable discussions but done nothing. 

The International Joint Commission is 
as shocked and dismayed over this dal- 
liance with human property and human 
lives as Iam. Yet the Commission can 
do nothing without an authorization 
from our Government or from Canada. 

The attitude of the American Section 
of the International Joint Commission is 
eloquently set forth ir the following let- 
ters which I wish to insert in the Recorp, 
one of which is addressed to me, while 
the second is addressed to Mr. W. R. 
Vallance, assistant to the legal adviser 
of the Department of State. 

The text of these letters follows: 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1952. 
Hon. Haroip C. OsTertac, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Ostertac: Recently I have 
had a most pleasant conference with the 
State Department relative to the immediate 
consideration of existing levels on Lake On- 
tario by the International Joint Commission. 

In the course of this discussion the al- 
leged reasons for delay by the Canadian 
Government were thoroughly reviewed and 
upon my return to the office I took occasion 
to write to Mr. Vallance who is the attorney 
for the State Department before this Com- 
mission, giving him my reasons for an im- 
mediate submission of this question to the 
Commission without further delay, and dis- 
cussing at some length the utter lack of any 
reasonable basis for the alleged objections of 
the Department of External Affairs in Canada. 

I am enclosing wit: my compliments a 
copy of the letter recently written to Mr. 
Vallance which I presume will be of inter- 
est to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. O. STANLEY, 
Chairman, United States Section, 
International Joint Commission. 


Hon. W. R. VALLANCE, 
Assistant to the Legal Adviser, 
Department oj State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. VaLLaNce: I am absolutely 
at a loss to understand the alleged objec- 
tions to immediate consideration of the pro- 
priety of continuing present admittedly arti- 
ficially created controls of the levels of Lake 
Ontario. 

Engineers of both countries admit that 
this interference with the natural runoff 
from this lake has raised its natural level by 
8% inches. Reduce the present level of this 
lake by this amount and you will save ripar- 
ian owners in Canada and the United States 
incalculable millions in damage. 

This obstruction was placed in the natural 
channel in order to prevent certain incon- 
venience to navigation. Admitting this to 
be the case, this alleged inconvenience is 
infinitesimal as compared to the appalling 
losses now suffered as a result of this ill- 
advised raising of the natural level of this 
lake. 
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I understand that American nationals, 
weary of repeated protests against conditions 
resulting from this interference with natural 
conditions hitherto existing are preparing to 
file suits for millions of dollars against the 
Provincial and Dominion governments. 

This Commission was created, among other 
things, to avoid the necessity of such suits 
which are in no way calculated to augment 
the good feeling now happily subsisting be- 
tween these great nations. 

It has, I understand, been suggested that 
in the event the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty or Agreement is entered into, that 
this Gut Dam will eventually be dredged out. 
In that event, why not do it now, save the 
expense of doing the same thing later on 
and in the meantime save riparian owners 
in Canada and the United States millions of 
dollars of loss. 

So acute is this situation, so enormous the 
loss from a continuation of the present and 
utterly indefensible lake levels that this sec- 
tion of the Commission has been urged on 
its own initiative to make an investigation 
and an advisory report. While I am in- 
clined to the opinion that we have this right 
under the treaty, for manifest reasons it 
should be a denier resort. 

For the prevention of further damage to 
riparian owners in Canada and the United 
States, and the institution of innumerable 
suits against the Dominion or Provincial gov- 
ernments of Canada, this matter should be 
instantly referred for final adjudication to 
the International Joint Commission. 

The claim that this Commission is too busy 
to give this important matter instant atten- 
tion has its genesis in a banal ignorance 
of the procedure and the agenda of this body. 
We can and shall gladly give it our instant 
attention whenever the two governments see 
fit to submit it to us under the terms of 
article IX of the treaty. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. O. STANLEY, 
Chairman, United States Section, 
International Joint Commission. 





Wage Increase in the Steel Case 





REMARKS 


KON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members of the House should all 
take cognizance of the results that may 
obtain through a new decision of the 
Wage Stabilization Board as it affects 
the steel industry. 

I am very much disturbed over the 
17'2-cent wage increase recommended 
by the Wage Stabilization Board in the 
steel case and the request of the steel 
companies for permission to increase 
prices that necessarily follows a wage 
increase of this amount. This is impor- 
tant, but the real problem is, can our 
economy stand another round of wage 
and price increases and the inflation 
these increases will bring? 

My views on this subject, as expressed 
in my letters of March 14 and March 
19, 1952, to members of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, have been confirmed over 
the week end by the announcement of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of a de- 


cline in the cost of living. Even though 
small, this will make for a downward re- 
vision of escalator clause contracts, such 
as that of General Motors. Informa- 
tion concerning this cost of living decline 
was given to me personally by an official 
of the Labor Department over a week 
ago—and not as confidential—so I am 
of the opinion it certainly was known to 
the officials of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, Office of Price Stabilization, and 
Director Wilson, of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


The wage increase recommended by 
the Wage Stabilization Board in the steel 
case definitely reverses the cost of living 
trend. I do not feel that in this critical 
period such a recommendation should 
have been made without thought of the 
disastrous effect it will have on the 
future of our country. Surely Mr. Tru- 
man is in a position to exert every effort 
to bring labor and management to listen 
to reason. We are at the crossroads. 
Action must be had now. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
Members read the two insertions that 
I am placing in the Recorp today con- 
cerning letters to Mr. Feinsinger of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. I believe you 
will agree with my point. They are as 
follows: 

Marcu 14, 1952. 
Mr. NATHAN P. FEINSINGER, 
Chairman, Wage Stabilization Board, 
Economic Stabilization Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEaR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am very much exer- 
cised by the prevalent rumor, which appears 
factual, of the forthcoming increase in the 
pay scale of the steel industry and the price 
increase of its products which will accom- 
pany. This will surely be the start of another 
round of inflation—disastrous inflation— 
throughout the country. This, I feel, is just 
at the time labor and industry should hold 
the line and perform a patriotic service. 

Everyone knows production has almost 
caught up, and we are approaching the in- 
ventory-building period. The next will be 
the surplus accumulation, which brings on 
the desire to move goods, and, in many cases, 
the necessity. This tends toward healthy 
competition and lower prices, which, in turn, 
will increase the purchasing power of the 
dollar—so badly needed by those who are 
compelled to live on fixed incomes derived 
from property investments, pensions, insure 
ance, and many other sources. 

One’s reading of the newspapers, hearing 
of programs on the air, and looks into the 
shop windows prove conclusively that the 
tendency in our price structure is downward. 
Do you not think that any decision to alter 
this will be harmful to our country? Gov- 
ernment will then be forced to the necessity 
of making increases in retirement pensions 
all along the line at all levels. This at a time 
when a change in the rate of interest of 
Government bonds is more and more becom- 
ing a necessity. 

As I said before, this is surely the time to 
head off another round of inflation and in- 
crease the purchasing power of the dollar. 
A wonderful, patriotic opportunity is in your 
hands. In addition, don’t let any further 
inroads be made in Mr. America’s ability to 
earn his daily bread in a free and open labor 
market and injure his constitutional guar- 
anty of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Sincerely yours, 
WaLter M. MumM™Ma, 
Member of Congress. 
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MarcH 19, 1952, 
Mr. NATHAN P, FEINSINGER, 
Chairman, Wage Stabilization Board, 
Economic Stabilization Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. CHAIRMAN: Supplementing my 
letter to you of March 14 in reference to 
the situation in the steel industry, I wish 
to call your attention to what I think should 
be one of the main issues in this case,’ 
namely, that if we do not “rock the boat” 
and maintain things at the present levei, 
our country as a whole will benefit. We 
have more to gain and more to lose than at 
any time since July 1950, or the beginning 
of Korea, and I hope you will take a minute 
of your valuable time to again read my letter 
and glance at the few chance clippings I 
enclose herewith showing the trend in our 
country. Surely management and labor 
should give the most serious consideration 
to the eventualities of another round of in- 
creases. 

You would certainly be doing a wonderful 
service for our country if you could de- 
velop an angle that would allow an in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the good 
old American dollar rather than decreasing 
it and everything that goes with it. 

I am only one but I certainly hope that 
even a voice in the wilderness may be heard. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water M. Mumma, 
Member of Congress. 





Bureau of Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a letter from Rufus Wallowing, presi- 
dent of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe, of 
Lame Deer, Mont. 

Thé letter follows: 


LAME DEER, MONT., 
March 22, 1952, 
Frank T. Bow, 
Representative, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have received a copy of the 
resolution (Res. 571) you introduced in the 
House of Representatives, authorizing the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of the activities and operations of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, with particular 
reference to the manner in which the Bu- 
reau has performed its function of studying 
the various tribes, bands, and groups of In- 
dians in order to determine those which are 
qualified to manage their own affairs without 
supervision and control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

We favor your resolution over Congress- 
woman Bosone’s resolution and our objec- 
tion in this is we do not trust the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to make a good job of it, 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study over in their own department. 
We are of opinion they would not be fair 
and they would only be partial to their in- 
terests and whitewash their errors. 

We also favor your resolution over Sena- 
tor MALone’s blanket bill to abolish the In- 
dian Bureau, because this bill would do in- 
justice to some Indian tribles who have not 
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yet attained competence to manage their 
own affairs without the supervision and con- 
trol by the Federal Government, while it 
would benefit those who are competent and 
are ready to be released. This is due to the 
conditions in the Indian tribes. The de- 
gree in progress varies according to their 
past contact with the civilization and assim- 
ilation into the white communities. They 
are those who have attained competency and 
enjoy living the white man’s standard of 
living, while there are those who still are 
in their primitive way of living on the res- 
ervation and practice their native customs. 

We believe this committee should visit the 
backward tribes on their reservations and in 
their findings to recommend improvements 
on school facilities, health service, and pro- 
grams of rehabilitation. 

Very truly yours, 
Rurus WALLOWING, 
President, the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe, of Lame Deer, Mont. 





Red War Drive in Asia Feared 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
article speaks for itself: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 24, 1952] 


Rep War DrIve IN ASIA FEARED—LOVETT AND 
Rmcway Warn Woritp THAT RUSSIAN 
Troops May INVADE JAPAN, FORMOSA, AND 
INDOCHINA THIS YEAR 


(By Constanine Brown) 


Two authoritative officials placed them- 
selves on record last week with statements 
that the Reds in Asia are getting ready to 
expand their aggressive activities. 

Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett in- 
formed Congress that Red Chinese are now 
in Indochina in sizable numbers. These are 
not the specialists and technical advisers re- 
ported in the past but actual combat troops. 
Mr. Lovett seems concerned, like many of 
his military advisers, that Ho Chi-minh, 
leader of the Viet Minh rebels, will hit the 
French in the near future with enough 
force to make our Allies reel. 

In Tokyo, Gen. Matthew Ridgway, speak- 
ing to a number of Japanese newspaper edi- 
tors, warned that the U. S. S. R. is now 
massing important air and ground forces in 
Siberia, Sakhalin, and the Kurile Islands 
while a number of modern Soviet submarines 
are concentrated in Red naval bases in Si- 
beria and Manchuria and also have been 
sighted in the Sea of Japan. 

This concentration of land, naval, and air 
forces must have some definite significance. 
The supposition that the Kremlin, which 
has refused to sign the peace treaty with 
Japan, may intend to take aggressive action 
against that country cannot be rejected. 
Russia is nominally still at war with Japan 
and may pull some tricks if her leaders de- 
sire to do so. 

It is highly unlikely that General Ridgway 
would make such alarming statements un- 
less he bad some very definite intelligence 
that Moscow is preparing to make a military 
demonstration. General Ridgway was posi- 
tive in his statement about the presence of 
some 5,000 Soviet planes in Siberia and 
Manchuria. 
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Earlier intelligence reports have indicated 
that a causeway between Sakhalin and the 
Asiatic mainland at the 15-mile narrowest 
point between the two land masses already 
has been completed. 

There is sufficient evidence that Red forces 
in strength are garrisoned not only on that 
island, but also in some of the Kuriles 
which are closest to the northernmost Japa- 
nese island of Hokkaido where an American 
cavalry division ts at present stationed. Jap- 
anese fishing boats which venture more than 
2 miles from Hokkaido's shores are captured 
by Soviet patrol boats apparently for secu- 
rity reasons. 

More than 1,500 sailing and motor junks 
are concentrated between Amoy and Foochow 
in southern China, reportedly ready to take 
abo.rd Chinese soldiers for an invasion of 
Formosa. Favorable winds are expected 
early in May and there is a strong assump- 
tion among the Chinese Nationalist and 
American military men at Taipeh that the 
Chinese Communists may attempt to invade 
that island sometime this summer. 

Red troops have been moved from northern 
China to the south and a substantially in- 
creased number of planes is reported concen- 
trated in that area to support such an at- 
tempt. The presence of the Seventh Fleet 
in the Formosan Straits is a deterrent to 
whatever plans the Reds may have. 

All the same, the possibility of such an 
attack cannot be altogether overlooked, par- 
ticularly if it were synchronized with mili- 
tary actions in other parts of Asia, such as 
resumption of an offensive in Korea, an air 
attack on Pusan and the American supply 
and embarkation ports in Japan, and an all- 
out offensive in Indochina. 

We are committed to support the French 
at this time with only equipment and air- 
planes. But Mr. Lovett indicated that if 
France’s position is seriously threatened, we 
may receive a call for aid which we shall have 
difficulty ignoring. 

This survey of Russia’s potential in the 
Far East, where she obviously intends to 
carry on the shooting war against the west 
principally by using her satellites, should put 
in the shadow the tense but presently not 
militarily alarming situation in Europe. 

The evaluation of many top strategists 
that Moscow will endeavor to seal off the 
Asiatic Continent before attempting to un- 
dertake any aggressions in Europe appears 
justified in the light of her preparation in 
the Far East. The Kremlin obviously is get- 
ting ready to intensify military activities in 
Korea, southern China, and Indochina, 
threaten Japan, and at the same time in- 
crease the pressure through propaganda in 
Burma, India, and Indonesia. 

Because of the intensive Presidential cam- 
paign in the United States, where most 
Americans are concerned with domestic poli- 
tics and pay only scant attention to inter- 
national affairs, this year would seem to offer 
the Muscovites an ideal time for their plans. 
For political rather than military reasons, 
the administration already bas curtailed the 
program for construction of military avia- 
tion. It is an undeniable truth that we are 
not producing a sufficient number of jet 
planes and bombers to cover even partially 
our global commitments. 

Politicians interested in election or reelec- 
tion continue to hide their heads in the 
sand and claim that everything will be all 
right as soon as an armistice with our tricky 
enemy in Korea is concluded and the recom- 
mended $7,900,000,000 for the military assist- 
ance program is approved. 

They are afraid to admit that the $52,000,- 
000,000 defense for our own forces, 
enormous as it is, does not actually prepare 
this country for the dangers to our own se- 
curity which should be so apparent in view 
of the Kremlin's evident intention to inten- 
sify the shooting war across the Pacific. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington State Grange and its State 
master, Henry P. Carstensen, have a 
long and consistent record of working 
for natural resources projects which ex- 
pand the base of our economy and in- 
crease our national wealth. 

Because of the importance of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, under unani- 
mous consent I am including the fol- 
lowing pointed letter from Washington 
State Grange Master Henry P. Carsten- 
sen in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Marcu 21, 1952. 
HvuGH B. MITCHELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HucH: Legislation to permit con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project is not before Congress, and 
I feel that you might welcome an expression 
of opinion on it. 

There are several reasons why we in the 
Pacific Northwest are interested in this 
project. 

First, it would create a considerable ex- 
pansion in the Nation’s supply of low-cost 
electricity. I do not need to point out to 
you the desirability and necessity of increas- 
ing our power supplies to supplement our 
supplies of coal, oil, and other fuels as a 
basis for industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture. From the farmer's point of view, the 
greater the supplies of electricity, the cheaper 
will be the costs of food production. This 
in turn is of definite benefit to the consumers 
of farm products. 

Second, it is definitely to the farmer's in- 
terest to open up waterway transportation, 
not only of farm products but of things that 
farmers must buy, because water transporta- 
tion is the cheapest of all forms of com- 
mercial hauling. Our State Grange has long 
been on record for maximum development 
of waterways both as a means of low-cost 
transportation and as a wholesome competi- 
tive yardstick for other forms of transpor- 
tation. 

Third, the Canadian Government has in- 
dicated its intention to develop the St. 
Lawrence project alone if the United States 
does not decide to cooperate. I feel this 
would be an irreparable loss to the United 
States. American shippers and power users 
will pay in the majority of the revenues 
which are to amortize this project, and yet, 
if the United States does not participate in 
its construction, neither the Congress nor 
the people of this country will have any con- 
trol of its administration. It seems incon- 
ceivable that our Congress would thus sur- 
render so important a prerogative to a foreign 
government. 

We have been advised that the St. Lawrence 
project has for years been endorsed by Presi- 
dents and other leaders from both political 
parties, including Presidents Herbert Hoover, 
Calvin Coolidge, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Harry S. Truman. It is not a partisan issue. 
I feel that it is tmportant to the entire 
country. 

The National Grange has long urged sup- 
port of the project as a benefit to farmers 
and the public in general. At our 1951 con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., the delegates 
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advocated prompt consideration of it as a 
national-defense need, as well as a source of 
increased industry, payrolls, and improve- 
ment in the transportation picture. 

I trust that you will give the legislation 
thorough consideration, 
Sincerely yours, 

HENRY P. CARSTENSEN, 

Master, Washington, State Grange. 





Michigan Legislators Hit United States 
Grab in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to know that the country is 
finally awakening to the greatest bureau- 
cratic grab ever witnessed, the Fallbrook 
water case in California. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article: 


MICHIGAN LEGISLATORS Hit UNITED STATES 
GRAB IN CALIFORNIA—RESOLUTION DECLARES 
WASHINGTON’s ACTION IN FALLBROOK Is 
Perit TO ALL STATES 


SACRAMENTO, March 19.—Members of the 
senate were gratified today to receive from 
the senate of the Michigan Legislature a 
resolution condemning the actions of the 
United States- Attorney General in the Fall- 
brook water case. 

Veteran Secretary of the Senate Joseph A. 
Beek said that in all the years he has served 
as secretary he couldn’t recall another in- 
stance of a State senate adopting a resolu- 
tion helping a sister State in a battle with 
the Federal Government. 

The Michiganders warned that the action 
by the Federal Government was dangerous 
to all States of the Union and the rights of 
the citizens. 

CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 


The resolution noted that the United 
States Attorney General had initiated pro- 
ceedings in court to deprive the citizens of 
Fallbrook and vicinity of waters from the 
Santa Margarita River, on the theory that 
when the Government bought Camp Pendle- 
ton, across which the river flows, it acquired 
all the river’s waters. 

The rights of the citizens of the area to the 
waters of the river had been established long 
ago by the laws of the State of California, 
said the resolution. 

The action of the Attorney General is 
“clearly an effort to assert a paramount right 
of the Federal Government to this water in 
complete derogation of the laws of the State 
of California and the rights of the citizens of 
California uncer the laws of that State,” the 
resolution declared. 


ANOTHER BLAST 


“It is apparent,” said the resolution, “that 
the action of the United States Attorney 
General illustrates a greedy officialistic and 
bureaucratic desire to extend the Federal 
power in direct violation of the sovereignty 
of the State of California and its citizens.” 

The Michigan State Senate said the reso- 
lution “deems the action of the United States 
Attorney General to be a threat to the rights 
of every citizen of the United States to use 
water and other natural resources.” 

The Michigan Senate commended the ace 
tion of a subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington in taking steps 
to investigate the situation. It urged the 
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Congress to give prompt consideration to 
H. R. 5368 “as a means of quieting the vexa- 
tious litigation instigated by the United 
States against these citizens.” 





A Sad Chapter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just passed through the income tax fil- 
ing date and 52,000,000 Americans have 
cooperated to file correct and fair re- 
turns of their income and their income 
taxes to the United States. One out 
of every four returns filed is in error; 
and this error may range from $2 mini- 
mum error to millions of dollars in mis- 
takes. Through error, $100,000,000 too 
much is paid to the United States and 
through error this Government is short- 
changed $1,500,000,000. Of course, the 
big mistakes are in the large returns and 
the small errors are largely in the little 
returns. The fact is, however, in spite 
of the cooperation of the taxpayer—and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue says 
that the average taxpayer is cooperat- 
ing—and the constant changes of tax 
forms, our batting average is off more 
than 25 percent. 

This is a sad comiaentary upon our 
tax laws. Our laws are so complicated 
and our returns so very difficult that 
the Government must spend multiplied 
millions of dollars to audit the returns 
from honest efforts. Of course, the er- 
rors are more frequent in complicated 
returns which require the use of skilled 
auditors and yet 50 percent of the busi- 
ness returns show an error. Few large 
errors, I am told, stem from faulty 
arithmetic. 

In the small return, the mistakes may 
largely arise from the error as to who is 
a proper legal dependent. In larger re- 
turns, the matter of reporting the 
amount of correct income is important; 
errors of interest and errors due to in- 
correct deductions occur more frequently 
as the size of the returnincreases. Such 
is our problem. 

I would not have the temerity to ac- 
cuse our tax collectors of being ineffi- 
cient. Even we Members of Congress 
do not like to challenge those into whose 
custody falls the gladitorial acts of col- 
lecting income taxes. I certainly would 
not question the sincerity and the effort 
and the work of the Ways and Means 
Committee in writing tax bills in the 
past. They have worked long and 
patiently. 

The fact remains, however, that 25 
percent of our returns are condemned 
as faulty every year, in spite of the de- 
sire of the taxpayer to “render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue tells 
Congress that it is short of personnel. 
It says to us that it must have hundreds 
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of additional collectors if it is to do the 
job which the Congress expects this Bu- 
reau to perform. As a result, the other 
day the House of Representatives passed 
a supplemental appropriation bill and 
included within its provisions millions 
to provide for this needed personnel. 
And it is already costing the taxpayer 
hundreds of millions of dollars to col- 
lect the money which the taxpayer sends 
in in response to the demands from the 
costly operation of our Government. 
Considering the direction into which we 
are moving, I believe we will need many 
more millions in the future for the pur- 
pose of helping even the willing and 
honest taxpayer who wants to do his 
part, file the return which the law says 
he should make, without sizable error or 
honest mistake. 

I am not a tax expert, and therefore 
I realize it is somewhat presumptuous 
to say what is wrong with our compli- 
cated and technical tax laws. If I saw 
the situation clearing up even gradually,- 
I would not become embolden to lift my 
voice today in this suggestive way. I 
would await the outcome of the normal 
period of changes with the hope that this 
matter may clear up. But such is not 
the case. I do not see the situation 
clearing. I see it getting worse. 

A number of years ago, we insisted that 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue make its 
forms used for filing the income tax re- 
turns more simple and more readily 
understood by the taxpayer. After con- 
siderable argument and pressure from 
those on the Hill who felt that some- 
thing should be done to aid the honest 
and cooperative taxpayer, some improve- 
ment in forms was noticed and for a time 
they seemed less difficult to master. We 
are now falling back into the same old 
rut. Each year, it seems to me that our 
income tax laws become more compli- 
cated and the information required by 
the Internal Revenue Department be- 
comes more difficult to calculate and to 
present in an acceptable form to this 
agency. It is time, I think, to cry out 
against this imposition upon the taxpay- 
er’s time and effort, especially when he is 
cooperating. We find 25 percent of our 
people who file returns, and who honestly 
try to cooperate, fail miserably in their 
ability to present a correct return which 
will pass the rigid requirements of ex- 
actitude imposed by the law and the Bu- 
reau. Even the employment of experts, 
trained and schooled in the fine art of 
taxation and required to meet the 
standards of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, fail to get results. One of each 
two such returns edited and audited 
under the skilled eye of these experts 
must be condemned, according to Bureau 
figures, for inaccuracy and mistakes. 

The time has come for more simplifi- 
cation of our tax laws and tax structure. 
We are spending too much money for 
the purpose of following technicalities 
through the labyrinth of tax forms, and 
the taxpayer is being required to expend 
much too much time and money in com- 
puting figures to meet the searching in- 
spections of an ever-increasing number 
of technically minded experts. Weasa 
Congress will be wise if we give thought 
and attention to simplification of tax 
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law, tax structure and income-tax-re- 
turn forms. With less effort, our income 
may be increased with less burden upon 
our taxpayers. 

One obvious flaw in our tax law is our 
failure to allow a reasonable deduction 
for our dependents. This allowance is 
set at $600 for our dependents. Every- 
one who has children knows that it is 
impossible to support a child unless it 
be a little baby on this small amount 
of money. We older people may forget 
the unrealistic approach to the depend- 
ency problem and by ill-advised econ- 
omies and grub savings may somehow 
get by on such a pitiful allowance. But 
growing children going to schoo! cannot 
be cared for on such an allowance. 

In many States we pride ourselves on 
our contribution to the cause of educa- 
tion of our young people. We boast of 
our school buildings, our fine teaching 
staffs, our pension system for those who 
devote their lives to the education of our 
young people; we boast of free school 
books, free hot lunch programs, and free 
tablets and pencils. In the face of this 
tremendous effort of our States to make 
it possible to bring up our children with 
proper education and proper back- 
ground, the United States imposes an 
unrealistic and ridiculously low exemp- 
tion of only $600 per child and says that 
this is the proper amount which should 
be used to bring them up to young man- 
hood and young womanhood under our 
American standard of living. 

Such an unrealistic allowance is unfair 
to those with families. It is unfair to the 
future generations who will finally be 
called upon in a big way to pay the costs 
of the wild and prodigal spending that is 
characterizing this postwar era. Why 
not begin our simplification by providing 
an adequate amount for the families of 
Americans who have children and who 
want them taken care of under our 
American standard of living? Why not 
give our stamp of approval on a fair al- 
lowance for the next generation? 

On behalf of our heavily burdened tax- 
payers, we can save time, save money, 
and save disporitions by simplifying our 
tax return requirements and having a 
more realistic approach to taxation. 





Americans Demand Reduction of 
Staggering Tax Load 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I am including as part 
of these remarks the lead editorial ap- 
pearing in the Oregonian in its issue of 
March 18, 1952, having to do with our 
enormous tax load. It follows: 
AMERICANS DEMAND REDUCTION OF STAGGERING 

Tax Loap 


Taxes are in everyone’s mind these days, 
for there is not even the refuge of poverty 
left for a person or family with earnings of 
bare subsistence, and the weight falls on the 
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shoulders of poor and wealthy with what 
seems to each an unbearable force. The 
gravity of the Federal tax demands on indi- 
vidual earnings and business, as well as the 
deep undercut it is making in essential State 
and local tax requirements, is causing many 
a thoughtful person to demand an ac- 
counting. 

Confronted by repeated urging from Presi- 
dent Truman for additional billions in taxes 
to pay for a world security and assistance 
program and for a sprawling, lavish bureauc- 
racy at home, Congress is beginning to fight 
back. That, perhaps, is the most hopeful 
note in the whole sorry record of inflationary 
postwar spending. From all sides is heard 
the question: Can the people pay any more? 
And the more responsible Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, in both parties, are inclining to 
the belief that taxes must be reduced, as 
soon as possible, and not increased. 

In the Federal income-tax paying period 
with its Monday deadline for 1951 earnings, 
individual income-tax payers learned that 
by various devices of increased rates, 
changed exemptions, and eliminated dis- 
counts, the Government is taking from 
them, in many instances, a greater percent- 
age of their earnings than at the height of 
wartime spending. They found that even 
though their wages had doubled in the doz- 
en years since 1939, high taxes and inflation 
have left them less in buying power. 

Such organizations as the nonpartisan 
Tax Foundation and publications including 
the Tax Outlook, National Tax Journal, and 
the more widely read magazines have been 
printing revealing charts and explanations 
of the staggering inroads on income and 
business profits made by taxes. One chart 
giving the percentage of total income paid 
out by individuals in taxes to Federal, State, 
and local Governments shows a range from 
23 percent by a person earning $999 a year 
to 77 percent by a person earning $20,000 a 
year and over. 

And even if Congress continues to refuse 
to raise Federal taxes again, individuals and 
business will be hit much harder when they 
pay on 1952 earnings. The last big Federal 
increase went into effect in November, and 
only a portion of its weight was felt. This 
year it will apply in full, Also, there will be 
tax increases, necessary and unnecessary, for 
local governments in many areas. 

Business is going through a period of re- 
cession which hampers the normal, job- 
making expansion of business as well as re- 
ducing the tax revenues of Government. In 
part this has been attributed to overproduc- 
tion in some lines and stockpiling based on 
apprehension of greater change-over of the 
productive machinery to rearmament. But 
a far stronger reason is the reduction in 
buying power of the people attributable to 
taxes. 

The Truman administration's repetitious 
statement that higher Federal taxes are es- 
sential to siphon off the high earnings of 
the people and thereby to prevent further 
inflation has become a grim joke. If there 
is money to be siphoned it is not being used 
for wild spending, but is being carefully 
saved to meet the already too great tax de- 
mands. But most people do not have extra 
money. Many must borrow to keep their 
date with the collector of internal revenue. 

Tax the rich is no longer a political slogan 
with appeal to reasonable Americans, though 
they be in the low-income groups. In 1933, 
only 1,700,000 individuals were paying direct 
Federal taxes; on the basis of 1951 earnings, 
the number of Federal taxpayers has risen 
to 44,300,000. At the same time the bulk of 
corporate earnings is being siphoned off to 
the Federal treasury. 

The pain of the average taxpayer has been 
increased by the congressional revelations of 
tax avoidance amounting to millions of dol- 
lars arranged by bribe-takers and fixers in 
the revenue and justice departments them- 


selves. Profligate spending is bad enough 
without adding corruption which gouges 
honest taxpayers more deeply. There are 
daily disclosures, too, of staggering extra 
costs of mistakes and favoritism in both the 
military and domestic Federal bureaucracies. 

There is only one way to reduce the huce 
Government deficits and to bring about a 
reduction in taxes and a lessening of the 
burden of inflation. That is to reduce Fe:l- 
eral expenditures. So far, Congress has mace 
very little progress in that line, while stif- 
fening its back against additional taxes. It 
must be done, and it can be done without 
risking national security. Those Members 
of Congress, and those presidential candi- 
dates who can convince the voters—who are 
the 44,300,000 Federal taxpayers and their 
wives—of their sincerity in this intention are 
the only candidates entitled to consideration 
at the polls. 





Resolutions Adopted by the Kansas So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the resolutions adopted by the Kansas 
Society, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, at its fifty-fourth annual con- 
ference at Hutchinson, Kans., on March 
8, 1952 

The X<ansas Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution has a mem- 
bership of 3,000 of our outstanding 
women, who are sincerely and deeply 
interested in the future welfare of our 
great Nation. 

Our Kansas State organization is co- 
operating very closely with the National 
Conference of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and as a part of 
their resolutions adopted the prologue 
from the National Society, which reads 
in part “Our society’s fundamental prin- 
ciples are more sorely needed today than 
ever before for home and country,” and 
dedicated themselves to a resolute and 
vigorous campaign for preserving the 
great heritage our citizens have received 
from those who have made possible the 
freedoms and liberties we enjoy as Amer- 
ican citizens. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
Kawnsas Soctety DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE AT HUTCHINSON, KANS., MARCH 
8, 1952 
MapaM SraTe RecEnt: Your committee on 

resolutions desires to submit its report to 

the fifty-fourth State conference at this 
time: 

Madam State regent and State officers, na- 
tional officers and representatives, delegates, 
and all members of the Kansas Society, 
DAR, we recommend that the fifty-fourth 
State conference, DAR, do at this session 
ratify the splendid resolutions adopted by 
the Sixtieth Continental Congress, DAR, in 
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April 1951, at Washington, D. C.; and your 
committee is desirous to repeat and empha- 
size a-number of those resolutions by in- 
corporating them wholly or in part into like 
resolutions for the Kansas society. 
Therefore, the prologue to our resolutions 
{is adopted directly from our national society. 


REDEDICATION * 


Whereas the Socialist threat and commu- 
nistic dangers to our Republic become, day 
by day and month by month more ominous; 
onqnerens our society’s fundamental princi- 
ples are more sorely needed today than ever 
before for home and country: Be it 

Resolved, That we, the DAR, at this criti- 
cal time in world history rededicate ourselves 
in emulation of the spirit and service of our 
forefathers and of the founding fathers of 
our Republic, reconsecrating our utmost ef- 
fort to the perpetuation of their courage, 
sacrifice, devotion to duty, love of country, 
and religious faith “so that this Nation under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom and 
that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

KANSAS SOCIETY’S RESOLUTIONS 
I. Fourth of July 


Whereas the year 1952 becomes the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 


‘our national independence: Be it 


Resolved, That our society’s rededication 
be expressed by a renewed effort in every 
community for appropriate patriotic ob- 
servance of the day and that the Stars and 
Stripes shall fly at the home of every mem- 
ber of our society as well as usual in all 
public places and on the streets of our towns, 
and we urge that all homes either rural 
or urban display the flag of the United States 
of America. 

II. The flag 


(a) No Other Flag To Supersede the Stars 
and Stripes 


Whereas the flag of the United States of 
America is a symbol of our national sov- 
ereignty and the unity of our Nation; and 

Whereas there continues public misunder- 
standing as to the circumstances and place 
where the United Nations flag may properly 
be flown; and 

Whereas such circumstance and place for 
the use of the U. N. flag is only over United 
Nations properties and soil, and only over 
enterprises of the United Nations or in equal 
prominence with the flags of all, or many, 
nations in some public pageant or celebra- 
tion; and 

Whereas misguided effort has been, and 
continues being, made to exhibit the flag 
of U. N. in positions of honor on United 
States soil; be it 

Resolved, That Kansas Society DAR calls to 
the attention of our Kansas Representatives 
and Senators in the Congress that our Na- 
tional Society DAR has petitioned the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to pass 
legislation, and to provide for enforcement 
of a flag law which prohibits any other 
national or international flag being displayed 
over or in place of the flag of the United 
States of America on United States soil. 

(b) Law for Protection of the Flag 

Whereas the flag of the United States 
of America has no protection by Federal law 
against desecration and mutilation; and 

Whereas there have been introduced into 
Congress House bill 1333 and Senate bill 555 
for the protection of the United States flag 
from mutilation, desecration, and merce- 
nary exploitation with penalties for violation 
of such laws; be it 

Resolved, That Kansas Society DAR call 
attention of our Kansas Congressmen to 
these two bills still in committee and urge 
them to help bring these bills to a speedy 
enactment; and be it further 
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Resolved That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our Kansas Members of Congress 
and to the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the Congress, 


(c) Flag on Graves 


Resolved, That Kansas Society DAR urge 
our State congressmen that through proper 
channels of the Government, they urge that 
the flag of the United States of America be 
flown over the last resting place of the United 
States military personnel buried in Korea, as 
@ sacred symbol of those ideals for which 
these men died. 


(d) Position of the Flag at Meetings 


From National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution comes a proposed em- 
phasis in Flag code etiquette for the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

Whereas much confusion has arisen over 
the interpretation of the flag code as to the 
correct placing of the United States flag; 
be it 

Resolved, That at all meetings of the DAR, 
either social or business, the United States 
flag always be placed to the right of the 
presiding officer (effective immediately). 


Ill. World government 


Whereas there have arisen in the country & 
great many proponents of world government 
or partial world government, including many 
prominent and influential persons (some of 
whom hold high positions in our United 
States Government), all this with the result 
that there are well organized movements 
under varied titles to further a world pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas there are now some 30 and more 
groups in addition to student bodies in 
schools and colleges all of whom, through 
speakers, written and printed material, dis- 
cussion groups, and forums for young and 
old, are successfully propagandizing unin- 
formed and well-meaning American citizens, 
who will follow an eloquent leader to the 
alluring bait of benevolence, humanitarian- 
ism, and peace; and 

Whereas by such universal federation the 
United States of America, would relinquish 
its sovereign rights and further on the basis 
of proportional representation, it would have 
minority voting power; be it 

Resolved, That the fifty-fourth State con- 
ference of Kansas Society DAR reassert its 
stand as opposed to world government or 
partial world government; and be it further 

Resolved, That we acknowledge the U. N. 
as a union of sovereign nations banded to- 
gether for international negotiation and 
arbitration to conciliate misunderstandings 
between neighbor nations and for mutual 
exchange of friendly offices in every area of 
human relations; but 

Resolved, That the Kansas Society DAR 
reaffirm its unaltered stand; that our United 
States of America retain its complete inde- 
pendence and sovereignty and express its 
unchanged opposition to any supergovern- 
ment, in which our achievements can be 
dissolved and lost to both ourselves and to 
other aspiring nations who might better be 
lifted up by our example of a successful Na- 
tion of free people in a republic of free 
Btates. 

IV. Treaties 

Whereas article VI, paragraph 2, of our 
United States Constitution, says, ‘“‘All treaties 
made or which shall be made under the 
authority of the United States shall be the 
supreme law of the land and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding”; and 

Whereas the United Nations Treaty on Hu- 
man Rights, and the Genocide Convention, 
in several ways and by a number of state- 
ments would abrogate various rights of 
American citizens including several privi- 
leges safeguarded by our constitutional Bill 
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of Rights, including trial rights, and freedom 
of the press; and 

Whereas the legislatures of 23 States in our 
Republic lured by the Humbar resolution de- 
clared themselves in favor of a world govern- 
ment under the U. N.; and 

Whereas these States, one by one, have 
found U.N. treaties to be in direct conflict 
with provisions of their own State consti- 
tutions, to the end that 17 of the 23 State 
legislatures have rescinded their previous ac- 
claim; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 102, which would 
prohibit treaties becoming “law of the land,” 
except by amendment of the United States 
Constitution; be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Society DAR 
unreservedly supports Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 102; and be it further 

Resolved, That members of our society 
speedily write their Congressman and Kan- 
sas Senators to support this resolution; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress, 
Senate Resolution No. 177, which opposes 
the adoption of the Covenant of Human 
Rights; be it 

Resolved, That Kansas Society DAR lose no 
time in action, but wire our Kansas Senators 
today as the expression of our society’s stand 
that we urge them to support Senate Joint 
Resolution 177—opposing the adoption of the 
Covenant of Human Rights, and the Geno- 
cide Convention. 


V. Duties of Congress and right to declare war 


Whereas the United States Constitution 
delegates to each of the three branches of our 
Government its distinct privileges and 
duties; and 

Whereas the right to declare war belongs 
solely to the Congress, 

Resolved, That Kansas Society DAR, 
through letters to our representation in 
the Congress, urge that the Congress reclaim 
and exercise its several and sole rights and 
duties and to defend those rights against 
every encroachment by any other branches 
of Government whether elected, appointed, 
or by created “bureaus,” “divisions,” or 
“authorities.” 


VI. Our American youth 
(a) Education 
Opposing teaching world citizenship 


Whereas the teaching of world citizenship 
in our public schools is being promoted by 
various groups; and 

Whereas world citizenship presupposes a 
world government which would destroy our 
national sovereignty and constitutional lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas the teaching of world citizenship 
in our schools can subvert the loyalties of 
our young people to the Government of the 
United States of America and condition them 
to accept citizenship in a world govern- 
ment: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Kansas Society DAR go 
on record as opposing the teaching of this 
un-American doctrine of world citizenship 
in our public schools; and 

Resolved, That the Kansas Society DAR 
recommend that our textbooks te carefully 
examined and that all textbooks in Ameri- 
can history, civics, and/or the social studies 
spreading this form of teaching be banned 
by the State Board of Education of Kansas; 
and 

Resolved, That history which is offered in 
the curriculum of our Kansas schools be 
emphasized as a subject actually to be taught 
to our children rather than left “to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher”—and that admin- 
istrators and supervisors of schools see to it 
that the subject be given the force of truth 
about our Nation’s birth, and accomplish- 
ments and ideals so that our children may 
come through with a patriotic understanding 
and love of the free land in which they are 
privileged to be citizens. 
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(b) UNESCO 


Whereas under the approval of UNESCO 
there has been prepared and published a 
series of books entitled “Toward V’orld Un- 
derstanding,” which are intended to provide 
teachers with guidance in the art of in- 
structing our young Americans in the prace 
tice of world citizenship; and 

Whereas we are all aware that the proved 
method of dictator nations has been to re- 
educate and subvert the youth from family 
loyalties and teachings toward a designed 
usefulness to the supreme state; and 

Whereas UNESCO already is an accepted 
division of our United States State Depart- 
ment, explained and propagandized by pam- 
phlets published by the United States De- 
partment of State and paid for by Govern- 
ment funds: Be it 

Resolved, That Kansas Society DAR do pro- 
test these un-American activities and protest 
the use of tax money for the furtherance of 
such subversive activities. 


(c) Language Education 


Whereas large numbers of young people 
coming from our schools today exhibit a 
dearth of knowledge of fundamentals in the 
employment of the English language and 
many have had no education in any language 
other than their own and, therefore, have 
limited understanding of the sources of our 
English language, which lack of fundamental 
knowledge, is exhibited in daily individual 
converse as well as in the columns of many 
papers: Be it 

Resolved, That Kansas Society DAR go on 
record in this fifty-fourth annual State con. 
ference as in favor of more and better op- 
portunities for written self-expression in all 
our primary and secondary schools; and 

Whereas a wider knowledge of other lan- 
guages tends not only to enrich our own but 
makes for better understanding with our 
neighbor countries: Be it 

Resolved, That our society recommend to 
our State committee on school curriculum 
that the Spanish language be offered in all 
our high schools and colleges in order to 
further understanding between our Latin 
American neighbors and ourselves; and fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That it is the belief of our society 
that fluency in at least two foreign lan- 
guages should be required in the curriculum 
of all college studen.s preparing for diplo- 
matic careers; and that fluency in the lan- 
guage of the country to which an envoy is 
accredited be one of the measures of his 
ability for the past; and 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the Governor of Kansas, the State 
superintendent of public instruction, the 
State textbook commission, and the State 
board of regents. 


(d) Narcotics 


Whereas in view of information given out 
by the press concerning the growing use of 
narcotics everywhere, and in View of the 
alarming reports concerning the distribu- 
tion of narcotics to school youths; 

Resolved, That our society strongly recom- 
mend to our State and National lawmaking 
bodies nrore stringent laws, and heavier pun- 
ishments for all who illegally traffic in nare 
cotic drugs. 

(e) CAR 


Whereas we are all so deeply concerned 
that our youth shall be educated in the 
inspiring story of our beloved land, in the 
lives of its patriots, and the founding of its 
Government; and that they shall be imbued 
with natural patriotism that arises in the 
soul of a citizen for his home country and 
for his own flag; and 

Whereas there is no other place nor organe 
ization in which our children may be so 
safetly trained and inspired as in our own 
sponsored organization of Children of the 
American Revolution; 


Resolved, That we urge DAR chapters or 
chapter members to sponsor CAR organiza- 
tions wherever possible and to support them 
in every possible way. 

Vil. Immigration 


Whereas there exists by virtue of benev- 
olent impulses on the part of some—and 
more questionable reasons on the part of 
others—an increasing pressure On our Con- 
gress to let down more of the bars to im- 
migration; 

Resolved, That the immigration laws be 
strictly enforced and that the quotas re- 
main at status quo; and 

Resolved, That resident aliens and dis- 
placed persons who do not take steps to 
become naturalized citizens within the legal 
or a reasonable period of time be deported 
and denied the privilege of return, 


VIII. Recapitulation 


The Kansas Society of DAR in its fifty- 
fourth State conference, does again, as it has 
through a number of years past, declare its 
position as: 

(A) Opposed: 

1. To the continued and increasing en- 
croachment of Government into business 
and the many controls over private enter- 
prise; and 

The society declares its opposition to— 

2. To Federal aid and control of education; 

3. To the use of public funds for private 
schools; 

4. To socialized or State administered 
medical services; 

5. To sending American troops into unde- 
clared wars or to sending troops to any war 
except by act of Congress. 

The Kansas Society DAR does at this con- 
ference again declare: 

(B) Its approval and commendation for: 

1. The safeguards afforded our country and 
its citizens by the capable labors of Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; and 

2. For those men of integrity in congres- 
sional committees who have exposed subver- 
sive groups and individuals in our midst and 
for the exposure of crime and graft across 
our land in Government and private enter- 
prise, and we urge Congress that such com- 
mittees be continued and supported in their 
investigations. 


IX. Civil defense 


This resolution from Oceanus Hopkins 
chapter might be used as a criterion for other 
chapters when and where useful. Copy of 
resolution passed by Oceanus Hopkins chap- 
ter, DAR, Pittsburg, Kans., May 21, 1951. 

Whereas cooperation with the civil defense 
program has been placed under the na- 
tional defense committee, DAR, our national 
society; and 

Whereas our president general and na- 
tional defense chairman, NSDAR, has urged 
chapter cooperation with local civil defense 
programs in these critical times; 

Resolved, That the Oceanus Hopkins chap- 
ter, DAR, Pittsburgh, Kans., extend to the 
city manager of Pittsburg, Mr. William Han- 
son, and the city civil defense committee its 
cooperation and patriotic support. 

The above was approved by State confer- 
ence as proper procedure for all or any 
chapter. 

X. The franchise 

Whereas the truth is that citizens of other 
free nations seem to exercise their right of 
franchise in far greater proportion than do 
the citizens of our own United States; and 

Whereas it is a well known fact that our 
State and national legislators and officers 
step into their high offices by the votes of 
only a minority of the people who have the 
constitutional right to vote and thus to gov- 
ern; and 

Whereas women in these United States 
have attained to the highest social, educa- 
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tional, and political privileges accorded 
women anywhere in the world; and 

Whereas we as daughters of patriots who 
risked and sacrificed fortunes and lives that 
we might live under the greatest, free con- 
stitutional government yet devised by man; 
be it 

Resolved by Kansas Society DAR, That we 
shall concern ourselves with using the suf- 
frage accorded us, at every level of govern- 
ment in our States; and 

Resolving, That from precinct meetings, 
through county and district conferences, «at 
primary elections and at general elections, 
in whatever party we may choose to belong 
our vote shall be cast in an effort to see to 
it that those who represent us shall be in- 
formed persons of high integrity and inalien- 
able loyalty to God and home and native 
land. 


“There is a weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a free man’s will 
As lightning does the will of God, 
And from its force no doors nor locks 
Can shield you—’Tis the ballot box.” 


Committee on resolutions: Present: Mrs. 
Bruce Josserand, chairman of Johnson; Mrs, 
J. W. Gowans, of Hutchinson; Mrs. J. B. Car- 
ter, of Wilson; Mrs. Harrie Mueller, of Wich- 
ita. In absentia: Miss Maude B. Skinner, 
of Pittsburgh; Mrs. R. V. Shrewder, of Ash- 
land, 

COURTESIES 


Resolved, That the fifty-fourth State con- 
ference of the Kansas Society DAR expresses 
appreciation to the Honorary State Regents, 
Mrs. John Warren Kirkpatrick and Mrs. Alex- 
ander J. Berger, for their presence; to Miss 
Catherine Campbell, Mrs. W. L. Ainsworth, 
and Mrs. Roy V. Shrewder for their telegrams 
of greeting. To the State presidents of other 
women’s patriotic organizations for the im- 
portant contributions they have made to 
the success of the conference; to Mrs. Sher- 
man B. Watson, national chairman of junior 
membership for her inspiring address; to 
Mrs. Frank Freeto, vice chairman national 
Committee on Good Citizenship Pilgrimage; 
to the State chairmen and the district di- 
rectors for their presence and helpful reports, 
and be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas conference ex- 
tend their sympathy to Mrs. Manter H. Bock, 
national vice chairman of junior member- 
ship, in her bereavement at the time of this 
conference; be it 

Resolved, That we express sincere apprecia- 
tion to Senator and Mrs. Andrew Schoeppel 
for their interest as expressed in their tele- 
gram to the conference. 

Resolved, That the fifty-fourth State con- 
ference of Kansas DAR extend its sincere 
appreciation to the southwest district and 
to its director, Mrs. Wm. C. Adamek. To 
the general conference chairman, Mrs. Ralph 
W. Fulton, and to the vice chairman, Mrs. 
W. S. Wick, for their careful planning; to 
the Hutchinson Hostess Chapter Uvedale, 
and to the conference committees for their 
efficient arrangements, for their gracious 
hospitality and courtesies extended to officers, 
delegates and guests; to Mrs. Kirk for the 
hospitality of her home. We especially thank 
the pages for their efficier.t and tireless serv- 
ice. It is further 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere 
thanks to the Hutchinson News-Herald, the 
radio stations, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the First Methodist Church, the management 
of the American Legion—Bisonte Hotel, to 
many business firms for favors and souvenirs, 
and all other organizations which have helped 
to make the convention a success. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That we extend an appreciation 
to the musicians who have contributed so 
much to the programs in enjoyment and 
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entertainment. Especially are we grateful 
to Mr. Frank Hodge for his inspiring address. 
Mrs. BRUCE JOSSERAND, 
Chatrman, 
Mrs. J. W. Gowans, 
Mrs. J. B. CARTER, 
Mrs. HARRIE MUELLER, 
Miss MAuDE SKINNER, 
Mrs. R. V. SHREWDER, 
Committee on Resolutions, 





The Privilege of the Ballot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to place in the Recorp the text of an 
address I was privileged to make recent- 
ly before the annual social and educa- 
tional conference held by the Indiana 
Farm Bureau in Indianapolis, Ind. The 
address follows: 

THE PRIVILEGE OF THE BALLOT 


I congratulate you upon your convention 
theme, Our American Heritage. I wish we 
could have more such meetings in this Na- 
tion as a means of reminding our people 
of the wonderful heritage that is ours. 

During the months of October and Novem- 
ber of last year, I had the opportunity of 
visiting many of the nations of the world 
when I took part in a House committee in- 
vestigation of our military-supply program 
overseas. 

I saw and talked with the people and the 
officials of such nations as Japan and Korea, 
Alaska, the Philippines, Malaya, India, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Karachi, Lebanon, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Germany, France, and 
England. 

I saw the feer, the hopelessness, and the 
helplessness which characterize so mary 
of these people. 

They have been caugh* up in the backwash 
of two great wars and their spirit has been 
broken by the suffering they have experi- 
enced and, in the Far East, are still experi- 
encing. 

With this trip still fresh in my mind, I 
realize, more than ever, just what our Amer- 
ican heritage really means to us and I Say 
to you that we should, each and every one 
of us, be eternally grateful for that heritage. 

I do not intend to talk to you as a spokes- 
man for a political party for we are /.mer- 
icans before we are members of either major 
political party and, as such, our first obliga- 
tion is to our God and then to our American 
heritage. 

In this connection, I feel that our great- 
est weapon in the fight to preserve Our heri- 
tage for our children lies in the privilege of 
the ballot, and I want to discuss with you 
tonight the exercise of that privilege in this 
world’s last remaining outpost of freedom. 

You, of this audience, as operators of Indi- 
ana farms, recognize the fact that the opera- 
tion of those farms require constant atten- 
tion. In these days, with the demands of the 
draft becoming increasingly felt on the farms 
of America, you have been forced in many 
cases to redouble your own efforts to make 
up for the loss to the armed services of your 
young boys. 

But, in good times or bad, you know that 
your farms do not function successfully by 
themselves, that they do not progress but in 
strict ratio to the amount of time, energy, 
and old-fashioned common sense which you 
as the operators devote to them. 
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Your American Government is no differ- 
ent. It does not operate successfully by it- 
self. It does not operate successfully with 
part-time leadership. It does not succeed of 
its own nature, but only through the time, 
the energy, and, once again, the common 
sense with which it is directed. 

And, as in the case of your own farming 
operations, your Government will succeed or 
fail in direct relation to the amount of effort 
that you put into it, for you are all—each 
and every one of you—directly concerned 
with the business of government. 

You invest, ladies and gentlemen, approxi- 
mately one-third of your earnings each year 
in government, for that is the real dollar- 
and-cents cost of all government—local, 
State, and national—today. 

An investment of that size, and an in- 
vestment which is increasing with each 
passing year, makes it graphically evident 
that you and I, regardless of the scope of our 
personal business operations, have a tre- 
mendous personal stake in the business of 
government. 

Yet, are we devoting the proper time to 
this phase of our business operations? I 
fear that we are not. 

How many of you, for example, failed to 
vote in the last Presidential election? I shall 
not ask you to raise your hands but I shall 
hazard a conservative guess that for every 
four of you who voted, one of you did not. 

Do you find that startling? Well, even 
more startling is the fact that you, as Farm 
Bureau members, have a comparatively good 
record in that respect; but throughout the 
Nation, only half the people took the trouble 
to vote in the 1948 Presidential election. Our 
President occupies the White House today 
because of the support of less than half of 
those who voted, and he is our President de- 
spite the fact that for every person who voted 
for him, three others either voted against 
him or did not vote at all. 

This is not an indictment of the President. 
Under the rules, he won, fairly and squarely. 
It is, rather, an indictment of American 
society, of a society in which but half the 
population is meeting its responsibility. 

Superficially viewed, the case of the miss- 
ing 45,000,000 votes would seem to indicate 
that half our citizenry does not care enough 
about what might happen to our country or 
to themselves to take the trouble to vote. 

I do not choose, however, to accept that as- 
sumption at face value. I am inclined to 
believe that too many of us have fallen into 
the habit of believing that the American 
system of Government is self-perpetuating, 
that it will continue under its own steam for 
all eternity. 

But I say that it is not, and the entire rec- 
ord of political history demonstrates the fal- 
lacy of such an assumption. “Eternal vigi- 
lance is both the price and the guarantee of 
freedom.” 

I am sure that all of us can agree that the 
Republic under which we live is the best 
form of government ever devised by man. 
If we need proof of this statement—and I 
believe we need to be reminded of it con- 
stantly—we have only to look across the seas 
to other nations which have experimented 
with other types of government. 

Today they are standing in line, hands out- 
stretched toward America, looking for and 
needing our aid. 

As I stood in the United Nations ceme- 
tery in Pusan, Korea, and watched the flags 
of each of the United Nations flying in the 
breeze, I looked upon row after row of mark- 
ers design«ting the resting place of some 
brave boy. 

Then, I turned and looked down from the 
hill a few yards away and saw them carry- 
ing a body to a grave and thought, “That is 
some mother’s son; yes, perhaps, somebody’s 
daddy.” And I could not refrain from bow- 
ing my head and asking God to bless, aid, and 
comfort the families and survivors of all 
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those boys who had made the supreme sacri- 
fice. And I remained in the cemetery a few 
moments and asked God to bring peace to the 
world—a permanent and lasting peace. 

America has assumed world leadership for 
One reason and for one reason only—because 
we have had a form of government which 
throughout its history has guaranteed that 
every citizen is entitled to the greatest pro- 
portion of the fruits of his own labor. 

We shall remain strong only so long as we 
continue to guarantee that freedom—and I 
say to you in all seriousness that the guar- 
anty is not as concrete as it was a few short 
years ago. 

As I mentioned earlier in these remarks, 
one-third of our individual income today is 
taken from us to pay the cost of Govern- 
ment. The trend of Government spending 
is still upward, and we are back to deficit 
financing to meet the bill which is being 
totted up in Washington. 

For example, I have been speaking to you 
for possibly 15 minutes—a quarter of an 
hour. During these few minutes, our Fed- 
eral Government alone has, on an average 
basis, spent $2,500,000. During these same 15 
minutes, our national debt has increased by 
roughly $500,000. 

For every hour of every day in the year, 
we are adding approximately $2,000,000 to 
our national indebtedness and our Govern- 
ment is spending an additional $8,000,000 
which it has collected in taxes from our 
citizens. 

Or, in more understandable terms, each 
day that goes by—every 24-hour period—our 
Government is spending some $240,000,000 
and is adding $48,000,000 to our national 
debt. Over the year’s period beginning July 
1, our Government will spend approximately 
$90,000,000,000, and the national debt will 
increase by sixteen billions. 

Indiana taxpayers contribute $1,141,000,000 
to the Federal Government each year, and 
the Federal Government turns back eighty- 
five million to Indiana in pensions, annuities, 
grants-in-aid, and so forth. In other words, 
we send $13.42 to Washington for every 
dollar Washington sends back to Indiana. 

We are prone to lose our sense of values 
when we talk in these terms. A Federal 
budget of $85,400,000,000 is hard to imagine, 
yet that is the figure Mr. Truman wsed in 
his budget message to the Congress in Jan- 
uary. 

Nearly $85,500.000,000 of spending, five bil- 
lion in new taxes, an increase in the na- 
tional debt of some twelve billions—those 
are the figures and they are awesome figures. 

Multi-billion-dollar budgets, deficit financ- 
ing, pump priming, and such terminologies 
do not permit reasonable thinking or quick 
recognition. We are awed and confused by 
the very magnitude of a government that 
spends nearly $2,000,000,000 a week, which 
employs 2,500,000 people in addition to an- 
other 3,500,000 boys in the armed services. 

The whole matter is so complicated that 
it defies even accurate description. 

No wonder that half our people do not go 
to the polls. And no wonder that the Amer- 
ican system is today seriously—and I re- 
peat—seriously threatened. 

Republics such as ours can maintain them- 
selves in strength and prosperity only so 
long as they command the support of an 
informed and resolute citizenry. We are in 
danger in America of losing that support, 
not because our citizens are uninformed— 
for we are the best informed people of the 
world—but because we have become apa- 
thetic, because too many of us have not been 
taking our citizenship responsibilities se- 
riously. 

This Republic can continue to exist only 
80 long as the citizen recognizes his respon- 
sibility to support the Government, instead 
of claiming or asserting an alleged right to 
be supported by the Government, 
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I fear that very large segments of our 
citizens today have been led astray into a 
belief that the latter alternative is possible. 
I say to you that it is not, and the entire 
course of history is tragic proof that it is not. 

Nevertheless there are those in places of 
power and wealth who, wishing to perpetuate 
their position, are all too willing to argue 
the contrary. 

We need not go back to the dim past for 
illustrations of how this process works. 

All of us here tonight can remember how 
Adoiph Hitler destroyed the German Repub- 
lic and became master of that nation because 
gullible citizens believed him when he prom- 
ised them security in exchange for their lib- 
erty. Mussolini did very much the same 
thing to Italy. 

And until recently halted by Winston 
Churchill, an experiment with potentialities 
for producing the same end has been under 
way in England. It is axiomatic that when 
any people is willing to trade liberty for 
promised security, it ends by losing both. 

There are those here in America, some of 
them in high places, who are singing the 
siren song of the socialistic state. 

Give to me, they say, your freedom and I 
shall reward you with security. Place your 
faith in government, for you are no longer 
able as individuals to secure yourselves. 

The promises are alluring and they are 
winning millions of converts. 

I am concerned about America. I am con- 
cerned about what the future holds for my 
three small grandchildren, about what sort 
of a life they are to be able to lead in the 
America of tomorrow. 

I want nothing better for them than the 
opportunity to live and grow in the same 
healthful, American atmosphere of freedom 
which was my heritage. 

Yes; I fear that they may not have that 
opportunity if the trend toward socialism— 
the trend of the past 20 years—is to con- 
tinue. I fear, instead, that they may be 
forced to live under a set of rules and regu- 
lations completely foreign to the America of 
my lifetime—the free America that you and 
I have known and loved. 

The signs all point in that direction. Lit- 
tle by little we are heading toward a social- 
istic system. It has been cleverly hidden— 
this drive toward socialism—masked by 
meaningless slogans and sweet-sounding 
words. But the signs are there and they are 
becomirg readily discernible. 

Here are some of the signs: 

The present administration is seriously ad- 
vocating socialization of medicine. It seeks 
control over the most intimate details of our 
personal lives through the medium of what 
it chooses to term “health insurance.” The 
program could more aptly be known as 
“death insurance,” for it would signalize the 
death of American medical freedom. 

This same administration is seriously ad- 
vocating socialization of American agricul- 
ture. And to achieve this end—to gain con- 
trol over the Nation’s farmers—we have the 
Brannan farm-control plan. 

Under this plan, now so vigorously pressed 
in some quarters, the American farmer would 
become but a tenant on his own farm, his 
entire existence patterned for him by Gov- 
ernment dictate. 

And these same people are seriously advo- 
cating socialization of American industry. 
The attack here is being pressed on two 
fronts. First, the President seeks to change 
our .abor laws in order to strengthen the 
monopoly of organized labor leaders over the 
American industrial machine. 

And, in a more direct assault, this admin- 
istration seriously proposes to enter into die 
rect competition with industry. 

Some of the Federal aid to education pro- 
posals afford another example. 

They set a precedent and it is only natural 
that State and local governments, pressed 
by constantly mounting expenses in all fields, 
would tend to shift more and more respon- 


sibility to the National Government, just as 
communities in recent years have been call- 
ing upon State treasuries for more and more 
assistance, 

And make no mistake about it, the dollars 
which flow out of Washington are always 
accompanied by rules, regulations, and bu- 
reaucratic edicts. We must be eternally vig- 
ilant if we wish to retain community control 
over our schools. 

In this connection, I might point out that 
the Federal tax share of the average Hoosier 
family of four persons is now $1,156.36 per 
year. So, we had better be increasingly vig- 
ilant in examining the constant proposals for 
more and more spending, more and more 
taxing. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why 
I, as a mother and grandmother, as an Amer- 
ican proud of my American heritage and of 
my America, fear for the future of Amer- 
ica’s children. 

If I have a message for you tonight, it is 
this. Take a serious interest in politics. 
Convince your friends and neighbors of the 
importance of voting, and of the importance 
of intelligent voting. Do your part to reverse 
the trend toward absenteeism at the polls on 
election day. 

The vote was placed in our hands by our 
founding forefathers nearly two centuries 
ago. It is designed to be used. 

I think we often overlook the importance 
of single votes. To me, the realization of the 
need for obtaining every possible ballot was 
pointed out personally in the election of 
1948. 

For, in that election, two more Democratic 
voters per precinct would have sent the 
Democratic candidate to Congress. 

Single votes have played decisive roles 
throughout our history. 

All the miilions living in the States of 
California, Texas, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington are Americans by one vote, for those 
Territories were granted statehood by a single 
vote margin. 

The draft act of World War II was passed 
by one vote. 

And I could go on and on, but it is not 
necessary. I simply wish to point out that 
your individual vote is important and it is 
designed to be used. 

But beyond your responsibility to vote, you 
have an even greater responsibility. You 
have a responsibility to learn just as much 
as you possibly can learn about your Govern- 
ment, not only at the national level but at 
the local and State levels. 

The battle of individualism versus collec- 
tivism, of initiative versus dependence, of 
freedom versus vassalage is on. It is being 
waged in Washington today and it is to be 
decided by you, as participating citizens, in 
the elections of November 1952. The respon- 
sibility is yours if we are to preserve our 
American heritage. 

Thank you. 





A Republican Platform by Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, a remark- 
able mock Republican convention of 
teen-agers was held on the campus of 
Capital University, Bexley, Ohio, in my 
district last Saturday. It was organized 
by the Political Science Club of the uni- 
versity. Forty-eight high schools from 
central Ohio were invited to send dele- 
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gates, each delegation representing a 
State. 

The 453 delegates were welcomed to 
Capital University by President Harold 
Yochum. I had the honor of delivering 
the keynote speech. Immediately after 
my speech the platform was debated, 
amended, and adopted. 

The convention then proceeded with 
nominating speeches and balloting. Ths 
proceedings were enthusiastic and color- 
ful, with banners, posters, cheering, and 
parades but with a feeling of seriousness 
throughout. 

Senator Rosert A. TAFT was nominated 
on the second ballot with 302 votes. 
Iunner-up was General Eisenhower with 
276. 

Governor Earl Warren was nominated 
for Vice President by acclamation, piling 
up a majority during the balloting. 

The platform is very interesting. It is 
a teen-agers product. Each school, or 
“state” was asked to appoint members 
of the resolutions committee, and to sub- 
mit in advice two suggested planks for 
the platform. These planks were then 
assembled by the college students in a 
draft platform and mailed out to the 
schools. Then on Friday preceding the 
convention the resolutions committee 
assembled at 4:30 p. m. and stayed in 
session until 10 p. m., reconvening the 
next morning during the convention to 
finish their work. I would be glad to 
claim credit for much of it, but the fact 
is that it was prepared before I spoke, 
and was brought in and adopted after 
my speech, with very few changes. 
This stimulating and inspiring document 
shows the level-headed, patriotic think- 
ing of Republican young people in cen- 
tral Ohio, and could well form a basis for 
the thinking of all Republicans: 
PLATFORM FOR REPUBLICAN Mock CONVENTION 

oF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, MARCH 22, 1952, 

CAPITAL UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 

Preamble: To establish and maintain 
peace, to build a country in which every citi- 
zen can earn a good living with the promise 
of real progress for himself and his family 
through his own initiative using the Ameri- 
can opportunities through free enterprise, to 
uphold as a beacon of truth for mankind 
everywhere the inspiring American tradition 
of liberty, opportunity, and justice for all— 
that is the Republican platform. 

1. We shall return powers usurped by the 
President to the Congress. 

2. The last administration has been guilty 
of frightful waste and extravagance, using 
public funds for other than public good. 

3. It has also promoted investigations to 
harass and intimidate American citizens, at 
the same time denying investigations into 
its own improper expenditures. 

4. It has also created a vast multitude of 
new Offices, filled them with its favorites, 
and set up a centralized bureaucracy. 

5. We propose to stop, eliminate, and pre- 
vent the return of graft and civil corrupticn. 

6. The rights of the States and the people 
in the Constitution shall be reserved and 
maintained for them. 

7. We pledge a vigorous enforcement of ex- 
isting laws against Communists and enact- 
ment of such new legislation as may be nec- 
essary to expose the treasonable activities of 
Communists and defeat their objectives of 
establishing here a godless dictatorship con- 
trolled from abroad. 

8. To a free people, these actions are in- 
sufferable. This campaign cannot be waged 


on the traditional differences between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties. 
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9. The responsibility of this election tran- 
scends all previous political division. We 
invite all Americans, irrespective of party, to 
join us in defense of American institutions. 


TAXES 


We resolve to leave taxes where they are 
and not let them go any higher. 


INFLATION 


We resolve to have tight wage-price con- 
trols or no controls. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


We resolve to reduce Government nonmill- 
tary expenditures as much as possible. 

We resolve to accept the Hoover Commis- 
sion report. 

We resolve to support the joint accounting 
improvement program which is to disclose 
more fully the use of public funds to the 
President, Congress, and the taxpayer. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We resolve to maintain our Armed Forces 
to insure national security. 

We resolve to put into effect a limited 
national and civil defense program imme- 
diately. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

We resolve that the Federal Government 
shall aid in supporting medical schools and 
other existing health organizations in fur- 
ther improving the general level of health 
in the United States, but, however, we fur- 
ther resolve that the Federal Government 
shall not be im control of such organizations 
which have been given aid. 


CONSERVATION 


We resolve to extend measures of cooper- 
ative conservation of natural resources and 
the improvement of our natural waterways, 
harbors, and Great Lakes. 

We resolve to set up irrigation programs 
for arid areas. 

We resolve to grant restoration of tideland 
oil resources to individual States. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

We resolve that the investigations shall be 
carried on and those who commit deeds con- 
trary to Government harmony and efficiency 
shall be dismissed and prosecuted by author- 
ity vested in the Civil Service Commission. 


ANTITRUST LAWS 
We resolve that the Federal trust laws shall 
be enforced more strictly. 
We resolve to varry on a free-enterprise sys- 
tem in our Government. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. We resolve that the Republican Party 
should cail for thorough reexamination of the 
basic principle of foreign aid. 

2. We resolve that aid should be given only 
to those countries which will stand by us in 
the face of the common enemy, and that aid 
should be given to the countries giving proof 
of their own progress toward economic sta- 
bility. 

3. We resolve that the Federal Government 
reduce its subsidizing of the United Nations 
from two-thirds to one-half of the total 
amount needed to run the United Nations 
organization. We favor stronger support 
from other United Nations countries in sup- 
plying troops for the “police action” in Korea. 

4. We resolve that the NATO (North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization) should not con- 
tain an automatic obligation to go to war to 
protect one of such nations against a “justi- 
fied” attack. 

5. We resolve that an embargo should be 
placed on any material such as given lend- 
lease or Marshall plan aid to prevent its being 
sold back to the United States at prices 
higher than Office of Price Stabilization 
Ceilings. 

6. We resolve that all trade relations with 
Russian governed, communistic countries 
should be severed, 
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7. We resolve that all diplomatic relations 
with Russia and her satellites should be 
maintained, but we should strengthen the 
regulations on the news releases of the 
United States. 

8. We resolve that the foreign policy of 
the Republican Party in respect to the con- 
tainment of communism shall be an effec- 
tive decisive program and an unrelentless 
effort against this force in the United States 
of America. 

9. We resolve that a quick, decisive solu- 
tion be made concerning the Korean war 
and other areas of armed conflict. 

10. We resolve that there should be a 
standardization of military equipment in 
the NATO countries. 

11. We resolve that statehood should be 
granted to Hawaii and Alaska. 

12. We resolve to strengthen ourselves 
physically and domestically so as to be more 
detrimental to communism in the world. 

13. We resolve that foreign aid should be 
curtailed in the future. 

14. We resolve that foreicn nations be en- 
couraged to depend on their defense and 
reduce our commitments as to ground troops 
and economic assistance to a point consist- 
ent with our own military and economic 
safety. 

CONCLUSION 


Guided by these principles, with continu- 
ing faith in Almighty God: United in the 
spirit of brotherhood; and using to the full 
the skills, resources, and blessings of liberty 
with which we are endowed; we, the Ameri- 
can people, will courageously advance to 
meet the challenge of the future. 





Official Voters’ Pamphlet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Bob Frazier, from the Oregon Sunday 
Journal magazine of March 9, 1952: 

Here's BIGGEST OREGON EDITOR 


IS THE PUBLICATION WITH THE STATE’S LARGEST 
CIRCULATION WORTH THE MONEY YOU'RE PAY- 
ING FOR?—YOU ANSWER 


(By Bob Frazier) 


Ask the average person to name the Ore- 
gon publication with the largest circulation. 
Chances are he will name one of Portland’s 
big daily newspapers. He'll be wrong. 

Winner is a little pamphlet which goes 
out twice each election year to every voter 
in the State. The subscriber doesn’t have 
to order it. It comes automatically, al- 
though it costs him and the other taxpayers 
in the State about $110,000 each election 
year. 

The Official Voters’ Pamphlet is a feature 
of the Oregon system of bringing govern- 
ment close to the people. The plan is Ore- 
gon’s own. Only North Dakota has anything 
like it. Other States have tried putting out 
similar booklets, but most of them have given 
it up entirely. Some, like Washington and 
California, have dropped the candidates from 
the booklets, which now contain only the 
texts of measures which will be on the 
ballot. 

Two years ago the two pamphlets—one in 
the spring and one in the fall—went to 
800,000 readers. That makes the booklet 
about twice as widely distributed as the two 
Portland dailies combined. 
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Editor of the pamphlet is Dave O'Hara, a 
65-year-old attorney and Salem city coun- 
cilman who has been putting out pampalets 
and memorizing election figures since 1915. 
With only a couple of years out for World 
War I, he’s been running the State's elec- 
tions and publishing pamphlets since he 
got out of Willamette University’s law 
echool. 

Officially Dave is election deputy in the 
secretary of state's office. 

The book was already 8 years old, how- 
ever, when O'Hara came to work. 

It appeared first as a measures pamphlet 
in 1907. The candidates were added the next 
year. It's been the Official Voters’ Pamphiet 
ever since. 

The booklet for the May 16 primary elec- 
tion already is well under way. Crews of 
girls are writing the addresses of registered 
voters on gummed tags—two to a voter. The 
second tag will go on the November election 
pamphlets. 

Most of the work must be done between 
now and March 18. It is one of the crosses 
O'Hara has to bear that there is a quaint 
custom in Oregon that many candidates 
don't file for election until the last possible 
moment. Deadline was March 7. O'Hara's 
deadline for getting his material to the State 
printer is March 18. 

The 800,000 booklets have to be back in 
O'Hara's hands by April 21, and by April 25 
all must be in the mail. That is 20 days be- 
fore election. 

The schedule is further complicated by the 
fact that the booklet must be printed in 45 
editions. In primary elections Republicans 
and Democrats pass on different candidates 
for Congress, legislature, and so on. 

First to the printer and first ipto the mail 
will be the booklets for counties farthest 
from Salem—Baker, Malheur, and Curry. 
Last to the printer and last into the mail 
will be those for Salem voters. 

Addressing is done by hand. Shortly after 
World War I, the State bought a machine 
which was supposed to do the job. But 
O'Hara recalls the machine always broke 
down, and the nearest qualified mechanic 
for that sort of machine lived in San Fran- 
cisco. Rail fare became prohibitive. Then 
came the depression and lots of people look- 
ing for jobs. The machine question was set- 
tled further in April 1935, when fire destroyed 
the old capital uilding, addressing machine, 
and all. ’ 

Someday the office may get a new machine. 
But O'Hara is in no hurry. He points out 
that a machine has never been invented 
which will keep track of ‘voters who move 
between elections. 

The 800,000 booklets come in all sizes. 
Populous Multnomah County, with 14 mem- 
bers in the house of representatives, gets a 
bigger book than Hood River County which 
sends Only one to the house. Biggest pri- 
mary book last time out went to Multno- 
mah’s 110,000 Republicans. Smallest party 
primary booklets were 16-page editions for 
small eastern and southern Oregon counties. 

Even smaller, however, were the eight-page 
nonpartisan booklets which went to up-State 
voters who registered independent, or as 
members of splinter parties. The Mult- 
nomah and Clackamas County nonpartisan 
booklets had 12 pages. 

General election booklets are fatter. In 
the fall of 1950 Multnomah County voters 
got 110-page booklets. 

The pamphlet has rarely been in the news. 
When it did make headlines, in 1940, the 
publicity wasn’t good. That was the year a 
congressional candidate from western Oregon 
submitted a picture of himself in what ap- 
peared to be a Silver Shirt uniform. His 
campaign pitch was a violent denunciation 
of the Jews. The law required the State to 
print whatever the candidate wrote. So out 
it went, picture, diatribe and all, under 
the return address of the Secretary of State. 
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On the eve of war with Germany the pro- 
test was, to say the least, violent. The 1941 
legislature, however, plugged that loophole. 
Now the State may reject scandalous, de- 
famatory and obscene matter. 

In 1850 the May and November books cost 
$120,000 to print and mail. Only about $10,- 
000 of this came back as fees paid by candi- 
dates or persons who wished to argue about 
the measures. That figures out to about 
14 cents a registered voter. 

Is it worth it? Many persons think not. 
Backing them up is the experience of more 
than a dozen States which have tried the 
experiment and abandoned it. Oklahoma 
and Nebr:-ka have found it cheaper to pay 
to have the text of measures run in news- 
papers. 

Some critics assert nobody really reads the 
pages of small type or looks at the youngish 
portraits of would-be public servants. Oth- 
ers object that it pokes fun, unwittingly, 
at men who run for office. They point out 
that the voter with a sense of humor can 
leaf through the pamphlet and get a lot of 
good laughs, which he can. 

Use of the pamphlet by candidates or 
proponents of measures is not required. This 
has been criticized by persons who feel every 
candidate and every measure should be cov- 
ered by the booklet. They lament that, of 
the nine measures on the ballot in 1950, only 
three were argued pro and con in the pam- 
phiet. Four had arguments only on the pro 
side. Only the con side was argued on an- 
other, and one had no arguments at all. 

The $110,000 question was brought up a 
year ago by Charles A. Sprague, former Gov- 
ernor and now editor of the Oregon States- 
man in Salem. He suggested the University 
of Oregon School of Journalism conduct a 
readership survey of the pamphlet, using the 
methods the school had found successful in 
determining readership of newspapers. 

The school had no funds for the survey. 
But Gordon Sabine, dean of the school, did 
direct a sample study of 50 voters. Inter- 
viewers found that those who read any of the 
pamphlet read nearly half of it. To nobody’s 
surprise, they determined that the most 
widely read pages were those which con- 
tained pictures or lots of white space be- 
tween the lines of type. They also learned 
that people read about what interests them. 
Old-age pensioners, for example, read about 
old-age assistance legislation. 

Dean Sabine discounts the value of this 
small sample. He says 5,000 voters would 
have to be interviewed before the survey 
could be termed scientifically accurate. This, 
he estimates, would cost $15,000. Sprague 
relayed this information to the legislature, 
which was then in session. 

Ten years ago the Portland City Club 
studied the pamphlet. Two members of the 
club's committee felt it should either be 
abandoned or made self-supporting. Four 
felt it was pretty good the way it was. All 
agreed, however, it would be better if all 
points of view were set forth in the booklet. 

O’Hara thinks the book does the candidate 
as much good as it does the voter. He tells 
the story about the time, back in the twen- 
ties, that four widely known men did not 
buy space, figuring everybody knew them 
anyhow. They were beaten by four previ- 
ously little-known men who had purchased 
pages in the pamphlet. 

Another champion of the booklet is Wil- 
liam L. Josslin, former chairman of the State 
Democratic Central Committee. Former sec- 
retary to Gov. Charles Martin, he was chair- 
man of the City Club’s study committee. 
He's been writing and speaking in behalf of 
the pamphlet for 25 years. Even he, however, 
concedes it would be better if arguments 
about all candidates and measures were 
included. 

He has had to admit that, unfortunately, 
a weakness of the idea is that candidates and 
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their friends “are able to fill the pamphlets 
with meaningless oratory, bunkum, and out- 
worn palaver.” 

But, then, no one ever has devised a means 
of eliminating those three commodities from 
politics. It is doubtful, unfortunately, that 
anyone ever will. 





Uncle Sam Buys Dear, Sells Cheap, and 
Some People Get Rich Quick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


10N. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Herman A. Lowe, entitled “Uncle Sam 
Buys Dear, Sells Cheap, and Some Peo- 
ple Get Rich Quick,” which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer of 
March 23, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Uncite Sam Buys Dear, SELLS CHEAP, AND 
Some PEOPLE Get RICH QUICK 


(By Herman A. Lowe) 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—The quiet, thin 
guy from Delaware—Senator JOHN J. WIL- 
LIAMS—has just come up with another chap- 
ter of his fascinating story “How the Gov- 
ernment Does Business.” 

This one ought to be called How the Gov- 
ernment Buys Dear and Sells Cheap. 

It's about a large depot which the Army 
encineers built at Baton Rouge, La., during 
World War II. Over-all cost of the project 
was a little short of $3,000,000. In 1947 the 
Army decided the base, with its 600 acres and 
70 buildings and other structures, was no 
longer needed. The property was declared 
surplus and turned over to the War Assets 
Administration for disposal. 

But—mark this carefully—no Government 
department or agency wanted the depot or 
any part of it. 

So, on September 22, 1949, the property 
was knocked down to the Baton Rouge Ware- 
house Co. Price was $205,000. 

The deal called for a $41,000 down pay- 
ment, with the remainder in quarterly in- 
stallments over 10 years. It took 10 months 
for the purchaser to make good on the down 
payment. 

The contract of sale failed to include a re- 
capture clause, Senator WILLIAMs points out. 

Yet, exactly 60 days after the sale, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, a Govern- 
ment agency, signed a contract to use a 
small portion of the buildings for grain 
storage. 

CCC maintained its lease on this portion 
of the property for 20 months, paying the 
warehouse company over $193,000 in rentals. 

A couple of months before CCC withdrew, 
the Air Force suddenly decided it just 
couldn’t live without this place. It leased 
two-thirds of the base at an annual rentai 
of $219,816, probably for 10 years. 

Thus, during the same 10 years that Baton 
Rouge warehouse would be buying the depot 
from the Government for $205,000, the Gov- 
ernment would be paying Baton Rouge 
warehouse over $2,100,000 just to rent back a 
portion of it. 

What do you think of that? Now follow 
it further. 


For even the Government couldn’t stom- 
ach this. The Secretary of the Army decid- 
ed to buy back and restore the depots under 
condemnation proceedings of $2,500,000. 

When a congressional committee discov- 
ered what was going on, it hit the roof and 
directed the Army to buy the depot for a lot 
less. The Army promised to try and get it 
for $1,000,000. 

But this didn't sit well with the Baton 
Rouge Warehouse Co., whose officers prompt- 
ly hired ex-Senator Millard Tydings, of 
Maryland, former chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, as their lawyer. 

Tydings had the property appraised and 
notified the Government that experts put 
its worth at $2,800,000. But, according to 
Senator WILLIAMS, the owners didn’t want 
= be pigs about it, so they offered to take 
ess. 

As of now, it appears the the Army will 
buy back for $1,400,000 what the Army re- 
linquished in 1947 to be sold at $205,000. 

Some fun. 





No Excuse 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial which appeared 
in the January 23, 1952, edition of the 
Evening Tribune, Hornell, N. Y., in sup- 
port of my bill H. R. 3146 and Senator 
CAPEHART’S companion bill S. 2021 pro- 
viding for the further development of 
hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by private enterprise. 

The editorial follows: 


No EXcuseE 


Among the nondefense items ir President 
Truman's $85,000,000,000 budget was one for 
$1,000,000 to provide planning funds for re- 
development of the hydroelectric potential 
of Niagara Falls. 

Truman also called upon Congress to enact 
legislation to permit start of construction on 
the project. Three bills to authorize it were 
introduced last year but no action has been 
taken. 

One of these bills would authorize the 
Federal Government to build the power plant 
and turn it over to New York State at cost— 
for administration. This one is proposed by 
Senator LEHMAN, Democrat-Liberal, of New 
York and Representative RoosEvELT, Demo- 
crat-Li* 2ral, of New York. 

A second bill would give New York State 
the right to build the plant. This is by Sen- 
ator Ives, Republican, of New York, and Rep- 
resentative Coe, Republican, of New York. 

The third bill would provide that private 
enterprise be given the job. It is by Senator 
CaPeHarT, Republican, of Indiana, and Rep- 
resentative MILLER, Republican, of New York. 

Five power companies have offered to pool 
their resources to start construction of the 
Niagara hydroelectric project immediately 
if the Capehart-Miller bill is passed. They 
are the Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Consolidated Edison Co., of New York, 
Inc., New York State Electric & Gas Corp., 
Niagara Mohawk Corp. and Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp. 
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In other words, even though the job would 
cost upward of 360,000,000, it does not 
prove too big for private enterprise to handle. 

The Federal Government, under the guise 
of flood control, navigation, reclamation, irri- 
gation or sanitation, has made repeated at- 
tempts to nationalize our electric light and 
power industry. 

But here is one case where the issue is 
clear-cut. The Niagara project has no possi- 
ble connection with any function of govern- 
ment. It does not involve navigation, recla- 
mation, flood control, irrigation, or sanita- 
tion. It is strictly a project to provide more 
electric power—nothing else. 

There is no valid excuse for government to 
enter into direct competition with private 
citizens who are ready, willing and able to 
do the job. 





Recent Losses in Government-Owned 
Grain Stored in Warehouses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “It Was Taxpayers’ Prop- 
erty, So Nobody Cared,” which appeared 
in the Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer of 
March 23, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Ir Was TaAxPayers’ Property, So Nosopy 
CARED 


One of Napoleon’s ministers remarked: “It 
is more than a crime, it is a blunder.” That 
phrase seems to fit the evil-smelling scandal 
which is mounting over vast stocks of grain 
which the Department of Agriculture bought 
to hold up prices, stored, and then forgot. 

U.» to now the scandal has involved dis- 
appearing grain, some simply stolen from 
warehouses where the Government had paid 
to have it stored. In the Dallas area alone 
shortages of $4,000,000 have turned up, and 
the total loss may run over $7,000,000. 

Now comes the evil-smelling part. The 
stench is real. It was the odor which led to 
discovery of the fact that a lot of the stored 
United States grain is rotting away. 

In one warehouse at Arkadelphia, Ark., the 
Senate Agriculture Committee was told, 
nearly $140,000 of Government grain has 
spoiled. Some 220,000 bushels, worth over 
$65,000, are reported decayed in other cases, 
and a grain man is quoted by the Wall Street 
Journal as stating that “the money lost in 
vanished stocks * * * is only a drop 
compared with the flood being lost because 
of careless storage policies.” 

Two dismissed Department of Agriculture 
employees told Senators that they had re- 
ported cases of grain shortages, but nothing 
seems to have been done. Latham White, 
former head of the Dallas office of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, told 
the committee there was no provision in de- 
partment procedure that required inspection 
before or after contracts were made for stor- 
age of Government grain, or any compulsion 
to determine the financial responsibility of 
the warehousemen. 

Here we see what the end of the spend- 
ing cycle looks like. At every other stage of 
that cycle Federal officials keep close guard: 
in collecting taxes, in appropriating them, in 
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the red tape which surrounds buying of farm 
commodities, in the strict accounting which 
controls making out the checks, and in the 
speed in the other departments which send 
those checks far and wide to happy farmers. 

All along the line the machinery clicks— 
until it comes time to protect the property 
of the taxpayers, for which the money was 
spent. Then nobody seems to care. Just as 
nobody seemed to care how ridiculously 
cheap valuable Government war surplus was 
sold (to be resold overnight to others at fan- 
tastic profits). That, too, was taxpayer 
property. 

This Senate probe should be pressed to 
the limit. Involved are not only the losses 
in the grain scandals but the whole broad 
principle of integrity, responsibility, and 
good faith in the handling of taxpayers’ 
property. 





Why Is Red China Untouchable? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by William Henry Cham- 
berlin: 


Wy Is Rep CHINA UNTOUCHABLE? 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


General MacArthur used the bitter expres- 
sion, “privileged sanctuary,” to describe the 
advantage which enemy aviation has en- 
joyed in Korea because of the decision that 
there must be no U. N. pursuit of hostile 
planes across the Yalu River, much less any 
attempt to destroy their Manchurian bases. 
This is indeed a singular and discouraging 
feature of the present limited war. 

But even more important than this self- 
imposed strategic handicap has been the 
political decision to treat Red China as un- 
touchable. Although Mao Tse-tung sent 
hundreds of thousands of troops into Korea 
with the avowed intention of wiping out 
the U. N. forces, not a scratch has been in- 
flicted on Chinese territory in reprisal. No 
bombs have fallen on Chinese air bases, 
arsenals, railway stations, and bridges. No 
Chinese port has been blockaded. No Na- 
tionalist raiding parties have been permitted 
to make hit-and-run attacks on the Chinese 
coasts, sowing fear and confusion among the 
Communists and giving anti-Communists 
moments of revenge and hope of liberation. 
If any aid has been given to the guerrillas 
fighting Mao in South China, it is a well- 
kept secret. 

In short, we have allowed an implacable, 
aggressive enemy to pick the battlefield, to 
set the terms on which we are to fight. We 
have maintained the fiction that a regime 
which has been waging all-out war on us is 
entitled to the scrupulous respect for its bor- 
ders which would be due a peaceful, law- 
abiding nation. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that 
half-hearted reaction to wholehearted ag- 
gression has not worked. More than 8 
months have passed since the Korean armi- 
stice talks began. Had there been good will 
and good faith on the other side, a cease-fire 
could have been arranged in as many days. 
Weeks of futile bickering have been con- 
sumed over Communist demands for such 
morally impossible concessions as the forci- 
ble, repatriation of prisoners and the inclu- 
Bi of the Soviet Union, instigator and 
grand master of the entire conflict, as a 
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“neutral” to police the armistice. Even if 
these insolent and preposterOus demands 
should be dropped, there is little reason to 
believe that an armistice would be followed 
by @ genuine peace. It might well be the 
prelude to some new act of aggression else- 
where in Asia. 

One justification offered for the heavy cas- 
ualties in Korea is that at least aggression 
has been checked and punished. Unfortu- 
nately this is not true. The smaller and 
weaker offender, the stooge Communist re- 
gime in North Korea, has, indeed, been se- 
verely punished. But when a bigger offender, 
Red China, resorted to aggression cheeks 
paled in the United Nations. It was a tooth- 
pulling process to obtain formal condemna- 
tion of Mao’s regime as an aggressor weeks 
after the Chinese Red forces had been mak- 
ing every effort to annihilate the U. N. army. 
And not one act of reprisal has been taken 
against Chinese territory. 

Far from having been checked and pun- 
ished, Red Chinese aggression has driven the 
U.N. forces out of North Korea. Thanks to 
the absence of U. N. air attacks, China has 
been able to build up its military formations, 
its air bases, and its supply depots without 
interference. Morally, the effect of this 
failure to use sea and air power to the limit 
and to release Chiang Kai-shek's forces for 
action on the mainland has been still worse. 
It is admirably calculated, like many of the 
speeches in the United Nations, to give Mao 
Tse-tung the impression that the West is 
afraid of him. No better encouragement to 
an aggressor can be imagined. 

The arguments against taking vigorous 
action unless Red China gets out of Korea 
and abstains from aggression elsewhere are 
unconvincing. There is a tendency to harp 
on Chiang’s past failure. But this overlooks 
two important points. The Nationalist 
troops have been reorganized and those who 
went to Formosa may be considered reliably 
anti-Communist. Moreover, the mood of 
peasants before and after Communist rule is 
established is apt to be very different. Rus- 
sian peasants who sided with the Commu- 
nists in 1917 and 1918, when they were get- 
ting the land, often fought hard against 
them in 1919, after they had experienced 
food requisitions and other forms of Com- 
munist tyranny. There is ne reason to sup- 
pose that the Chinese peasants are any 
different. 

It is also suggested that we will lose our 
friends in Asia if we do anything displeas- 
ing to Mao. One may well ask, What 
friends? Regimes like those in India, Indo- 
nesia, and Burma will not declare war on us 
or go Communist if we show the will and 
ability to react vigorously against Red Chi- 
nese aggression. They could not give less 
help than they have given in Korea, be- 
cause they have given none. The whole Ko- 
rean experience has shown that we cannot 
win wars fighting with one hand tied behind 
our back. Nor can we hope to contain Com- 
munist aggression by a political and mili- 
tary policy that is timidly defensive and 
leaves all initiative to the enemy. 





Evolution: New Deal, Fair Deal, Crooked 
Deal Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 


my constituents, Joseph E. Harvey, a 
representative in the Oregon Legislature, 
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forwarded to me an observation which 
bears on the corruption in Government 
which now exists, which is in the form 
of a verse and which is well worth our 
consideration. The verse is as follows: 


EvoL_uTion: New Deat, Farr DeaL, CrooKED 
Deat Now 


There was a crooked man, and he had a 
crooked pal 
Who furnished crooked mink coats for 
many a crooked gal; 
He bought some crooked tankers—it was a 
crooked steal, 
But he wanted crooked dollars, so he joined 
the crooked deal. 
JosePH E. HARVEY. 








The $179,000 Cut Should Be Restored in 
H. R. 7151, Title IV, Relative Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
the House will restore the $179,000 
Slashed from the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service budget request for 
fiscal 1953, in H. R. 7151, title VI. 

Indications are that our industrial de- 
fense activity will be at a peak in 1953 
or 1954. 

Changing conditions of labor-manage- 
ment relations are now making for more 
disputes, more protracted disputes, and 
even more potential but delayed disputes 
of the type that today confront the Na- 
tion and hamper its economy. 

Restoration of the $179,000 will make 
possible more intensified preventive 
mediation in labor-management rela- 
tions. 

The other day I had a talk with Mr. 
Cy Ching, Director of Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service; we dis- 
cussed the Tide Water Oil Co. strike now 
in it» twelfth week in my district, in 
Bayonne, N. J. 

It was during our chat that I uncov- 
ered a possible frustration in the mak- 
ing in Cy’s department. I asked Mr. 
Ching to send me a letter about it. 

As a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I am pleased to 
list below Mr. Ching’s justification for 
approval of the full amount of his de- 
partment’s budget request. I trust the 
House will agree and restore the $70,000. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1952. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: I under- 
stand that you want to be informed of the 
adverse effect upon the stability of labor- 
management relations which may result if 
the budgetary cuts in the proposed fiscal 
year 1953 appropriation for the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service are ap- 


proved as reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the House Appropriations Com- 
mitte*, March 20, 1952. 
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In this critical defense period, the service 
must be prepared to render mediation assist- 
ance whenever necessary in order to avoid 
any delay in defense production and to avert 
the serious economic consequences that re- 
sult from labor-management disputes. As I 
write this today, the Service is confronted 
with an imminent workload, in Nation-wide 
disputes in two major industries, that will 
surely tax to the utmost our entire staff of 
mediators. 

The dispute between the Steelworkers 
Union, CIO, and the major steel-producing 
companies is now under consideration by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. Notwithstanding 
any adjustment of this major steel dispute, 
the Service is confronted with the possibility 
of being needed to assist in the conciliation 
and mediation of some 1,800 individual con. 
tracts between the Steelworkers Union, CIO, 
and the various independent fabricating 
companies. These 1,800 are not subject to 
consideration by the Board, and are now 
coming up for negotiation. In 1946, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, we ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in working 
out solutions to the numerous disputes that 
then existed. Because of our experience 
then, we expect that this large number of 
contract negotiations will require the assist- 
ance of almost all of our staff of mediators 
during the next 60 days. One result of this 
may be that our mediators will not be avail- 
able for assistance in other important dis- 
putes occurring throughout the country. 

One other critical industrial dispute con- 
fronts the Nation today. That is the pe- 
troleum industry dispute which also has been 
referred to the Wage Stabilization Board. In 
this industry there are more than 500 in- 
dividual! disputes between management and 
local labor unions. It is the practice in the 
petroleum industry to bargain locally; there 
is only one company that bargains with 
union representatives on a company-wide 
basis. he possibility of resumption of col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations has been 
broached to the Service. If these discus- 
sions should continue and should result in 
requests for the assistance and service of 
mediators, it would be the duty of the Serv- 
ice to provide as much assistance as possible. 
I feel that our present staff of mediators could 
not possibly participate and give mediation 
assistance in such a large number of dis- 
putes as exist on a local basis. One example 
of the difficulty we encountered in at- 
tempting to provide conciliation assistance 
to the petroleum industry, prior to the re- 
ferral of the petroleum industry disputes to 
the Wage Stabilization Board, was our ex- 
perience in the dispute between several 
companies and the local unions in and 
around Beaumont, Tex. There we found our 
entire staff of mediators in Texas, which is 
our Region No. 10, inadequate to give assist- 
ance to the numerous Beaumont negotia- 
tions and at the same time participate in 
other petroleum negotiations simultaneously 
occurring in other places in Texas. 

Should the potential negotiations outlined 
above materialize within the next 2 months, 
the Service could be called upon to assist 
in collective-bargaining negotiations involv- 
ing some 2,000 local disputes in these two 
industries alone. For this task the Service 
has a staff of 225 mediators; an average of 
less than 5 for each State. 

Because it was apparent last year that ad- 
ditional mediators would be needed to meet 
the increasing demands for mediation as- 
sistance in connection with the defense pro- 
duction program, the Service presented to the 
Congress a budget for fiscal year 1953 of $3,- 
579,000. Approximately $463,312 of that 
amount was to increase our staff of media- 
tors to 270, to provide additional clerical per- 
sonnel and facilities this increase of media- 
tors would necessitate, and to provide an in- 
crease in travel funds proportioned to a larg- 
er staff and our expanded mediation activity. 








In 1951 it was demonstrated that the tran- 
sition from a peacetime economy to one of 
defense preparedness had a pronounced ef- 
fect upon labor-management relations gen- 
erally. New plants were opened across the 
country, the labor force was expanded, plants 
with defense contracts went on multiple 
shifts, and all industrial activity increased. 
This heightened industrial activity reflected 
a need for more mediation assistance and a 
need for more intensified preventive media- 
tion in labor-management relations. 

The preventive mediation function of the 
Service is the long-range program designed 
to assist labor and management in elimi- 
nating the irritants which tend to cause 
labor-management controversies and result- 
ing in strikes. Preventive mediation is per- 
formed by mediators during the term of the 
contract when the parties are less subject 
to the stress and strain of bargaining. The 
proposed reduction in our funds for fiscal 
year 1953 would have a serious effect upon 
the preventive program that we have been 
developing for some time. 

The changing conditions of labor-manage- 
ment relations are now making for more 
disputes, more protracted disputes, and even 
more potential but delayed disputes of the 
type that today confront the Nation. 

National planners and economists have 
variously indicated that industrial defense 
activity will be at a peak in 1953 or 1954. 
The Service expects that the peak of indus- 
trial activity will be characterized by a high 
incidence of labor-management disputes. It 
is pretty clear to us that we need a larger 
staff of mediators to concentrate on the pre- 
vention of these disputes and to assist in the 
conciliation of any disputes as they occur. 
Proposed cuts in our 1953 budget will nullify 
our prudent plans to provide additional fa- 
cilities geared to the anticipated demand on 
our services. Because of the small size of 
the staff of conciliators that the Service has 
with which to service labor and management 
throughout the country, and the modest 
sum of the total budget request for the Serv- 
ice, even a small cut in our proposed funds 
for 1953 may have a crippling effect upon our 
mediation efforts. 

The Service has made plans to avoid some 
of the costly waste of funds that occurred 
during World War II. During that period, a 
number of other agencies were active in the 
conciliation and mediation of labor-man- 
agement disputes. Among others, these in- 
cluded the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, United States Navy, War Labor Board, 
United States Air Force, War Production 
Board, and United States Army. By con- 
servative estimate, these agencies had ap- 
prcximately 700 employees assigned or en- 
gaged in the performance of mediation 
duties. This often led to a costly duplica- 
tion of effort, a needless confusion, and in 
many cases it represented a senseless ex- 
penditure of public funds. 

Last year, through a series of conferences 
conducted by me with other interested agen- 
cies, it was decided that the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service would be the 
sole governmental agency charged with the 
responsibility of mediating labor disputes 
other than those of the railroads and air- 
lines. These agreements with the defense 
and emergency agencies have laid the 
groundwork to avoid duplication of media- 
tion efforts by Government agencies, to avoid 
the costly confusion that sometimes charac- 
terized World War II mediation procedures, 
and to assure the American taxpayer a large 
monetary savings. 

The concentration of all the mediation ef- 
forts of the Government in the Service car- 
ries with it the obligation to have available 
always a sufficient number of mediators to 
promptly assist the parties in the settlement 
of their labor disputes and thus assure a min- 
imum interruption of vital defense produc- 
tion. The cuts proposed in our appropriation 
for fiscal year 1953, however small they may 
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appear, will result in the Service having fewer 
mediators available and therefore will cripple 
our plans to effect a genuine savings by con- 
centrating all Government mediation efforts 
in the Service. The provision of adequate 
funds to add the small number of additional 
mediators that the Service requests for fiscal 
year 1953 should eliminate the necessity for 
other agencies and services of the Govern- 
ment to recruit employees to perform dupli- 
cative mediation work. 

The modest increase in staff for which we 
are requesting funds will provide us with a 
smaller staff and a smaller number of media- 
tors than the former United States Concilia- 
tion Service had during World War II. The 
expansion of the Service which we have 
planned is small because I have always felt, 
and still feel, that the Government need not 
and should not have a sufficient number of 
mediators to intervene in every labor negotia- 
tion in the United States. 

The recommended cut of $179,000 will cur- 
tail the expansion of our mediation staff by 
at least dne-third. I sincerely hope that you 
will agree with our appraisal of the impor- 
tance of the service we have to render to 
management, labor, and the public, and the 
vital part the Service has to play in maintain- 
ing the stability of labor-management rela- 
tions during this critical defense period. I 
hope that you and your colleagues in the 
House will see fit to approve the full amount 
of our budget request. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions 
that you may have at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cyrus S. CHING, 
Director. 


Elmira Association of Commerce Favors 
Capehart-Miller Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecoRp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution which 
was adopted by the Elmira Association 
of Commerce, Elmira, N. Y., in support 
of the Capehart-Miller bills, S. 2021 and 
H. R. 3146, providing for the develop- 
ment of the Niagara Falls hydroelectric 
power by private enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 


The Elmira Association of Commerce is 
vitally opposed to any public activity that 
invades the field of private enterprise. It is 
our feeling that the Lehman-Roosevelt bill, 
providing for the development of the Niagara 
Falls hydroelectric power, and the Ives-Cole 
proposal for development of this same project 
by the New York State Power Authority would 
result in the socialization of the electric- 
power industry in New York State. 

It is further our belief that the additional 
electric power development of the Niagara 
River can be most expeditiously developed by 
the private companies who are offering to 
undertake this project: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Elmira Association of 
Commerce strongly endorses the bills S. 2021 
and H. R. 3146, measures which would permit 
the development, by private enterprise, of 
addional hydroelectric power from the Ni- 
agara River, at no cost to the taxpayer; and 
be it further 


Resolved, That Congress be urged to ap- 
prove this measure, which would enable the 
electric power companies waiting to under- 
take the project, to begin the construction of 
the facilities necessary for the production of 
the additional power; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forward- 
ed to our Representatives in Congress, and 
that business and civic organizations be ad- 
vised of our action. 


Address by General Bradley Before Pasa- 
dena Junior Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, one of the great military 
men of American history is Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. One of our great American 
statesmen today is Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley. I believe that his record in World 
War II as a combat general, his record 
since he became Chief of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and his record in various ap- 
pearances before senatorial committees 
afford ample indication of his great lead- 
ership and statesmanship. 

Last week he delivered an outstanding 
address before the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Pasadena, Calif., in which 
he clearly outlined our military policy 
and interpreted the effect of that policy 
upon our foreign policy. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


An occasion like this one—raising money 
to give boys a chance to go to summer 
camp—is an outstanding example of Amer- 
ican citizenship at its best. 

It is a pleasure, and an honor for me to 
join with the members of the Pasadena 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in such @ 
worthy cause. 

Because of this civic interest in improv- 
ing and protecting this Nation’s future, I 
am encouraged to talk about the Nation’s 
most difficult citizenship task: national pre- 
paredness, and our hope for a lasting peace. 

We Americans now find ourselves in a 
position of world leadership. It is a position 
of great influence from which we can decide 
almost every important international ques- 
tion except the alternative of peace or war, 

Although we can influence the decision 
toward peace rather than for enlarged con- 
flict, we may have war that is decided upon 
by other men in other governments behind 
the iron curtain. 

We must prepare a military program, with- 
in our means, fashioned to meet either alter- 
native. 

The more I work on our plans for defense, 
the more I am convinced that a total war 
is not inevitable; and that our defense 
plans—and the great effort we are making 
in Korea at such a large sacrifice—can be 
part of a long-range strategy for a lasting 
peace. 

In our position of leadership, we must face 
certain international facts of life, and must 
work within a military orbit to which this 
Nation and its allies are already committed. 
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There are three factors beyond our control, 
and in which we have no choice. 

First, the enemy shows little prospect of 
changing. It will be the same evil face, peer- 
ing over the same iron curtain, with the 
same evil designs on the freedom of the 
world. 

Second, there is little hope that the nature 
of our enemy, or his methods will become 
less tiresome, less expensive to combat, or 
less aggressive. The cold war will still be 
with us, perhaps spread a little wider, dug in 
a little deeper, and at a lower temperature. 
The Soviet Union has added to the cold war a 
new technique: War by satellite. We can 
anticipate aggression wherever he believes 
the timing and the ultimate result are in his 
favor. 

Third, any negotiations are going to be as 
long drawn, as complex, as difficult, and as 
interminable as he can make them, either 
inside or outside the United Nations. We 
have learned that negotiating with Commu. 
nists, and especially the Soviet Union, re- 
quires all the patience that freemen can 
muster. 

On the other hand, we do have certain 
credit in the military bank. 

We have stanch and true allies, with com- 
non ideals of freedom. 

We are members of the finest collective 
security arrangement the world has ever 
known—the North Atlantic Treaty—designed 
for peace, getting stronger every day. 

The American people have underwritten 
two of the most generous and most produc- 
tive international programs that the world 
has ever seen: the Marshall plan and the 
military-aid program, now combined into 
the Mutual Security Agency. The money we 
are spending is a premium on an insurance 
policy that will pay off in case of war; and 
it pays peace dividends every day. 

Moreover, the United States is fundamen- 
tally the strongest nation in the world. Eco- 
nomically, politically, and spiritually the 
American people are closely united, living 
under a free system of government which is 
the most contagious idea since the start of 
Christianity. 

The military outlook must include the 
fact that the American people have several 
major international commitments. In each 
one of them, we have passed the point of 
no return. There is no turning back. 

Our most important and our heaviest mil- 
itary burden is not across the Atlantic or 
the Pacific; it is at home. Our own mo- 
bilization is our highest-priced investment 
in peace—whether we measure by dollars, 
materials, or manpower. The defense of the 
North American continent is the top-priority 
task; it is the arsenal and the hope of the 
free world. But the security of America is 
not separate from the security of other free- 
men. 

When Korea gave us the third alarm in 
this international fire call, we had to make 
a basic military and economic decision: To 
what extent should we mobilize? 

Basically we had three choices: Total mo- 
bilization of all our resources, assuming an 
early all-out war with the Soviet Union; 
or no mobilization at all, allowing commu- 
nism to take whatever she wanted whenever 
she wanted it; or a middle course somewhere 
between these two extremes. 

We chose the middle course of mobilizing 
the forces we needed for the conflict in 
Korea, and then setting the throttle at a 
steady speed. The American people wanted 
to have both television and tactical A- 
bombs, automobiles and ammunition. Total 
mobilization would have caused large-scale 
industrial disruption, and would have put us 
through the cycle of unemployment, peak 
employment with its inefficiencies, and final- 
ly, when we were completely ready, back into 
more unemployment. 

The middle course has disrupted industry 
as little as possible. It did not bring on the 
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violent economic spasms of complete indus- 
trial change-over to war. 

The proof of whether this course was the 
right one or not will come in the next few 
years. If our middle course gives us suffi- 
cient military strength to deter further ag- 
gression we have saved ourselves billions of 
dollars and have spared ourselves the un- 
necessary upsetting of our economy. 

In the next few years, our country can 
shift the throttle forward and increase our 
present effort to a total mobilization of our 
defenses. 

Or we can maintain the steady pace that 
we have set for ourselves and continue to 
build our readiness on an ever-increasing 
curve. 

Or we can abandon all we have accom- 
plished, reverting to the policy we have too 
often followed in the past of wastefully buy- 
ing it and scrapping it. 

If we do this, the mutual security pro- 
gram will collapse, and the readiness of our 
allies will be put off for a long time to come. 
In the face of such a prospect—and the ter- 
rible risk it involves—we would probably lose 
them. Through our own weakness we would 
probably invite further aggression. It would 
only be a matter of time until the iron 
curtain would drop with a splash in the Eng- 
lish Channel, and the bamboo curtain would 
roll down around all of Asia. 

The key to our military policy is sustained 
effort. Our own mobilization effort, plus our 
collective security allfance, and the military- 
aid program for our friends, is the least ex- 
pensive method by which we can hope to 
deter aggression. Also, the combination of 
these efforts is the least expensive method by 
which we can conduct the cold war. 

Another of our military commitments is 
our responsibility in Germany and Austria. 
When the surrender was signed on VE-day, 
we did not intend that the terms of sur- 
render should result in a permanent parti- 
tion of these nations. But the Soviet Union 
has blocked every move that the allies have 
made to bring about unity. As long as Ger- 
many is divided and defenseless, we probably 
will have military commitments there. We 
are trying to help Western Germany take its 
place among the community of free nations. 

The other five member nations of the Eu- 
ropean defense community—the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, and 
Italy—have come a long way toward accept- 
ing their former enemy as an ally. If the 
German people will come as far, and earn 
their right to participate, Western Europe 
will be a stronger and safer place for all of 
them to live. 

As a matter of American military policy 
we have pushed this relationship as fast as 
possible. We must not be impatient. It 
should not be difficult for us to understand 
the attitudes of our allies in this matter, 
for they were invaded by the Germans three 
times in 75 years. When we realize that all 
the wounds of our own Civil War have still 
not been healed completely, we can sense, 
remotely, a small part of their hesitancy. 

In the larger North Atlantic community 
which stretches from the Turkish border on 
the Black Sea all the way to Vancouver and 
Pasadena on our Pacific coast, the United 
States is committed by treaty for another 17 
years to a collective security effort with our 
13 allies. 

Already, military miracles have been ac- 
complished. In less than 3 years these na- 
tions have pooled part of their sovereignties 
and created combined plans of defense which 
are interdependent. Never before in the his- 
tory of the world have military resources on 
such a scale been combined so wholeheart- 
edly toward a collective security. 

“If the Americans choose to look at this 
selfishly, they can rightfully say that NATO 
would be a military shell without the strong 
central support of the United States. But 
no American can say that we have any more 
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at stake in this agreement than the smallest 
nation, for the countries in Europe are on 
the firing line and directly under the gun of 
any Communist attack. They are being 
pounded and pressured every day and still 
they stand resolutely with us, depending 
upon us. 

When we sent additional divisions and 
planes to Europe last year, we gave our 
NATO partners physical evidence of our 
faith in our allies and our determination in 
this task. There was never any considera- 
tion in our agreements and plans with these 
other nations, that now or in the future we 
would adopt any principle or practice which 
would abandon them to being overrun, with 
a promise of later liberation. 

Because we Americans prefer quick and 
easy solutions to difficult problems, we are 
very vulnerable to any theory of defense 
which catches our imagination. It’s the will 
o’ the wisp call of air and sea power pro- 
jected from this hemisphere, which is a 
military concept popularly known as the 
“Gibraltar theory.” This concept unbalances 
our forces by placing reliance mainly on 
air power and sea power. It contemplates 
the withdrawal of our ground forces from 
the continent of Europe to our own North 
American “Gibraltar.” 

It is unsound for several reasons. It 
would leave our friends in Europe to face 
aggression by themselves, while we bombed 
the enemy from afar. If we were to adopt 
any such military policy or practice, we 
would soon find ourselves without allies, and 
going it alone. Other NATO members would 
rightfully consider that we had broken our 
word. 

Air power is the mighty weapon of the 
twentieth century. Coupled with the atomic 
bomb it is the most violent weapon of re- 
taliation and attack that the world has 
known. At the moment, our allies in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization have 
largely entrusted their chances for a con- 
tinued peace to this American-owned de- 
terrent to aggression. But they know, and 
we know, that air power and the atomic 
bomb are not enough. 

There are many military targets against 
which an atomic bomb would be ineffec- 
tive or wastefully applied. If an enemy 
wanted to disperse his forces so that sol- 
diers walked 100 yards apart, they could 
march across Europe tomorrow in the face 
of the greatest atomic power on earth—un- 
less other men were there to stop them. 
However, once we have the means to make 
an enemy concentrate his forces, there are 
many methods available to destroy his mili- 
tary offensive power. In the event of war, 
Americans will have to fight on the ground 
3,000 miles from home if we are to provide 
an ultimate protection to New York, St. 
Louis, and Pasadena. 

Some prefer the dramatic vision of Amer- 
ican power sitting securely in the Gibraltar- 
nest of the North American Continent, with 
our eagles flying out to defend the nest, and 
to attack the enemy if war should occur. 

This Gibraltar concept is a selfish, and a 
defensive one. The American spirit would 
tire of it right after the first atomic bomb 
dropped on an American city. Our chagrin 
and our shame would be unbounded if we 
saw the enemy making slave camps out of 
Paris, Brussels and Berlin. 

It is not in the American nature to invite 
war by backing away from a difficult situa- 
tion. Our greatest chance for peace in West- 
ern Europe and the world—and our greatest 
hope for the security of the United States lies 
in continuing steadfastly and strongly our 
collective efforts in a forward strategy 
against the iron curtain. 

This does not mean that Americans advo- 
cate a preventive total war. There is no such 
thing. For we would be in the war that we 
are trying to prevent. 












It may be surprising to some of you to 
know that Pasadena is closer to Moscow than 
it is to Manila. Yet, I realize that because 
the west coast is the gateway to the Orient, 
you are greatly concerned with our military 
situation in the Far East. 

In our postwar commitments to Japan, 
resulting from our victory in World War II, 
we are establishing an outpost of freedom to 
the west. In postwar Japan the Japanese 
people have made more progress toward de- 
mocracy than any of us could have ex- 
pected. In spite of their great problems, 
they are striving to win back a respected 
and independent place in the free world. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty which was 
signed by 49 nations at San Francisco last 
September allows this former enemy nation 
to win its way among the family of free na- 
tions. Given time and opportunity, Japan 
can become one of our strongest friends in 
the Orient, deserving of our continued sup- 
port and protection. 

The top-priority problem on our military 
docket—the war in Korea—has béen tough 
from the very beginning. Despite the mili- 
tary odds against us, no decision, at the time 
it was taken, had such complete support 
from the American people as cur decision 
to oppose the outright aggression in Korea. 
But militarily, it has been an uphill fight all 
the way. 

We have a long and successful history of 
tackling every problem directly. We pitch 
in, appropriate enough money, build enough 
equipment or weapons, and slug it out for 
enough rounds to win a decision. We usu- 
ally start our military operations when we 
have built up our strength and are ready 
to launch an offensive. 

But in Korea we were in the scrap before 
we were militarily ready. We started with 
less than an infantry battalion when the 
South Koreans had their backs to the wall. 
We opened up on the defensive. 

When we have to fight, we Americatis like 
to fight on a big scale, with plenty of elbow 
room. However, because we did not want to 
enlarge the war unnecessarily by bombing 
in Manchuria, we have tried to fight the war 
in a limited area. 

The decision not to extend the bombing 
to Manchuria and China was taken after 
le~g and careful thought. It was felt that 
the results would not be decisive; that such 
bombing might incite hostile bombing be- 
hind our lines, or might bring on a general 
wir. 

It has given some a feeling of frustration 
that we have withheld part of our air power. 
Americans felt like a fighter who doesn’t 
really have enough room to swing. We have 
withheld what Americans consider our 
“Sunday punch”’—the atomic bomb—be- 
cause strategic bombing to be effective must 
be aimed at the source of supply. And we all 
know that the main source of Communist 
supply is not in China. 

There is no guaranty that air power in 
any of its dimensions would be decisive. An 
air attack by the United Nations on China 
might possibly trade the small deadlock in 
Korea for a larger stalemate in China. 

Even with our war limited to Korea, we 
proved to the enemy that his aggression was 
not successful. So they offered to sit down 
and talk truce. 

™ruce negotiations have now dragged on 
for over 8 months. This is not the fault of 
the United Nations or the United States. 

We could have secured an armistice by 
agreeing to all Communist demands. This 
would have sacrificed all that we had gained 
and would have proved that the Communists 
can succeed by aggression. 

The negotiators for the United Nations are 
working hard to settle the last three major 
points. Of the original problems on the 


agreed agenda, there remains our disagree- 
ment with the Communists on the rehabili- 
tation of some of their North Korean air- 
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fields and the exchange of prisoners of war. 
In addition, there is the recent introduction 
of the Soviet Union as a possible member 
of the neutral truce inspection team. 

We have fiatly rejected the inclusion of 
the Soviet Union under the guise of a 
neutral. We have been meeting Soviet Rus- 
sian equipment on the ground and in the 
air for more than 20 months. Without their 
assistance of modern equipment, the war in 
Korea would never have been possible. Fur- 
thermore, the Chinese Communist interven- 
tion would have fallen apart if they had not 
been sustained by Soviet industry and mu- 
nitions. 

The suggestion that the Soviet Union could 
be included as a neutral observer is so absurd 
that I hesitate to dignify it with comment. 
I just don’t believe the American people 
would stand for it. 

General Ridgway has conducted these try- 
ing negotiations with the Communists with 
as much patience as a man can humanly be 
expected to have. He has proved his states- 
manship to be as great as his leadership. 
He deserves our respect and gratitude. 

No summary of the military outlook would 
be complete without facing the inevitable 
question: If the Soviet Union and her satel- 
lites really have the intention of conquering 
the free world, why haven’t they attacked 
before this? 

They have attacked and are attacking every 
day—by any means they consider advan- 
tageous. In the cold war, they have taken 
advantage of our free press, free speech, and 
free economy. They have used our freedoms, 
and our support of freedoms, as modes of 
attack. Every medium has been used to 
spread the Communist line. 

The Communist directors have used the 
technique of war by satellite in Korea. If 
it is allowed to become a successful method, 
they may be encouraged to try some more 
of it. 

They have not started an all-out war. 
Maybe it is because of our atomic stockpile, 
and our air power, and because they have 
watched the rehabilitation of the peoples in 
Western Europe. 

We don’t know what the Soviet imperial- 
ists intend todo. But from a military view- 
point, I believe that if we continue to work 
for collective-security arrangements that 
help our allies to help themselves, we will 
continue to deter the azgressive designs of 
the enemy. 

I believe that the actions we have taken 
so far will continue to have the support of 
the American people. The moves we have 
made -are morally right, politically and 
economically feasible, and spiritually well- 
founded. 

The citizens of the free world have criti- 
cized themselves for a lack of positive mili- 
tary policy. We have accused ourselves of 
failing to act, and allowing ourselves only 
to react to the aggressor’s moves. 

The situation is different today. We have 
positive programs for security. We have a 
sound military policy that has taken the 
initiative for peace as a deterrent to war. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Charlotte News entitled “Gov- 
ernment by Compulsion,” along with a 


letter written by Whiteford S. Blakeney 
to Mr. Harry A. DeButts, president, 
Southern Railway Co., Washington, D.C., 
in regard to the proposal made to the 
railroads by the Wage Stabilization 
Board in regard to forcing employees to 
join the union or be denied the privilege 
of working. 

I have frequently stated that I felt 
that this would be an invasion of the 
rights of the individual citizen. I 
strongly believe in protecting the right 
of the worker to join any union or or- 
ganization which he may desire and I 
am just as strongly in favor of maintain- 
ing the right of every worker not to 
join the union if he does not wish to do 
so, and certainly he should not be pen- 
alized by the denial of his right to work 
and make a living because he wishes 
to exercise his freedom of choice and 
does not wish to become a member of a 
union. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT BY COMPULSION 


Elsewhere on today’s editorial page there 
is a letter to President Harry A. DeButts, of 
the Southern Railway, from a Charlotte resi- 
dent who is a stockholder in that company. 
It expresses the basic issue in the recom- 
mendation of a Presidential board that non- 
operating railroad workers be compelled to 
belong to a union shop. 

We shall not repeat what has been said 
s0 well in this letter, except to add empha- 
sis to one major point. The union shop ar- 
rived at by negotiation between management 
and labor is restrictive enough of the right 
of a man to earn and hold a job on merit 
and ability. But it is utterly intolerable 
that the power and influence of Government 
should be brought to bear to force union 
shops upon workers who have not yet been 
persuaded that union membership is either 
necessary or desirable. 

The railroads of the Nation should ignore 
the recommendation, and they should op- 
pose any further effort by Government to 
compel membership in labor unions. In this 
fight, they will be joined by every Ameriecan 
who cherishes the principle of individual 
liberty. 





THE UNIon-SHop Issve: Freepom To JoINn 
AND Nor To JoIn 


(Note.—The editors of the News, having 
come into possession of the letter which fol- 
lows, have obtained permission from its au- 
thor, a Charlotte resident, to publish it in 
full. It deals with a subject of considerable 
public interest and a principle of great im- 
portance—Editors, the News.) 

CHARLOTTE, 
Mr. Harry A. DEBttTTs, 
President, Southern Railway Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DeButtTs: For a good many years 
I have been a small stockholder in the South- 
ern Railway Co. I am, therefore, taking the 
liberty of writing to you in regard to a de- 
velopment affecting the company which I 
have recently read about in the newspapers. 

In order that you may understand that 
this letter is not a part of any propaganda 
campaign, I would like to say that no in- 
dividual, organization, or agency has in any 
way approached me, either directly or indi- 
rectly, about this matter. Likewise, it is no 
general practice of mine to be writing let- 
ters expressing uninvited opinions on con- 
troversial public issues. Rather, I avoid 
doing so. 

A few days ago, however, I decided to write 
to you and express my thoughts upon no- 
ticing a news dispatch from the Associated 
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Press to the effect that a Presidential board 
or panel has recommended to the Southern 
Railway and to all the other railroad com- 
panies in the country that they compel all 
nonoperating employees to join a labor union 
or else give up their jobs. The newspaper 
article stated that there are now some 200,- 
000 such employees who are not members 
of any labor union and further quoted the 
Chairman of the panel as saying that al- 
though they are not by law required to do 
so, he was confident that the railroad com- 
panies would comply with the panel's rec- 
ommendation. 

I see no point in undertaking to raise my 
small voice in fruitless protest to those who 
are responsible for this recommendation. 
But, as shareholder in a business confronted 
with such proposal, I do feel strongly im- 
pelied to inquire what the company intends 
to do about it. And as a part owner, though 
small, indeed, I do want to say that for the 
railroads of this country, upon the recom- 
mendation of this three-man panel to force 
these employees to join and pay dues to a 
union in order to hold their jobs, would be, 
it seems to me, utterly inexcusable. 

There was a day of tyranny when no work- 
ing man was free to join a union. Are we 
now to have a day of tyranny when no work- 
ing man is free to stay out of a union? Is 
freedom not to join any the less a right in 
this land than freedom to join? 

This issue and this principle has, of course, 
no peculiar application to labor organiza- 
tions. I am a member of a bar association. 
But I would certainly resent and resist any 
eifort to compel me to belong toit. Likewise, 
it happens that I am a member of the Meth- 
odist Church but I think it would be nothing 
short of a tragedy if all people were required 
to belong to it—or to any church for that 
matter. 

In this land there should be no compelled 
allegiance to any organization, except to Gov- 
ernment itself. So long as they are within 
the law, the rights of minorities, of dissent- 
ers, of non-conformists and nonjoiners must 
be respected and their freedom of choice and 
decision maintained inviolate. Unnumbered 
thousands have bled and died that this shall 
be so. And I do not see how any man who 
sincerely and deeply believes in the princi- 
ples of individual liberty can become a party 
to any arrangement to the contrary. 

Apart, however, from the principles of right 
and wrong involved, I should think that no 
business management with foresight would 
deliberately convey to another organization 
the power of total monopoly over its labor 
force. I am sure you will agree that the 
ability of management to function is already 
sufficiently restricted and its strength in cone 
trast to that of the unions, already sufficient- 
ly feeble without this further shift in the 
same direction. Surely you will agree that 
this major step down the same road should 
not be voluntarily taken without its being 
submitted to the vote of the owners of the 
company. 

I am not now questioning or denying the 
benefits and the advances which organization 
has brought to laboring men. To the extent 
that it attracts their adherence through 
benefits and advances, it is a sound and vital 
movement. When, however, it receives their 
adherence by means of compuision and mo- 
nopoly status and when neither attracting 
them nor persuading them is any longer 
necessary, nor resistance nor disaffiliation on 
their part any longer possible, then the basic 
incentive of sound organization—to win and 
to hold members by serving their true inter- 
ests—disappears. And in its place arise the 
evils which have always attended vested 
monopolies. 

In the present situation we have for the 
first time, so far as I know, the spectacle of 
the Government itself seeking to cause its 
citizens to be forced to join and pay dues 
to unions in order to earn their living—Gov- 
ernment in the person of three panelmen 
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by their recommendation seeking to drive 
200,000 people into an allegiance which the 
railroad unions, after many years of en- 
couragement and assistance from the Gov- 
ernment, have not been able to win for 
themselves. And particularly abhorrent is 
the fact that this is now sought to be 
brought about in the name of war emer- 
gency. Instead of recommending that exist- 
ing status and relationship be maintained, 
as nearly as possible dring the emergency, 
it is recommended rather that an enormous 
investiture, which has not been and appar- 
ently cannot be achieved by the unions, be 
now simply handed over to them. 

To the extent that this maneuver involves 
the implication that the railway companies 
should acquiesce as a matter of patriotism 
in time of war peril, it is nothing short of 
a gigantic fraud. Rather, the patriotism 
to be questioned is that of Government 
officials who are willing to use war emergency 
as an opportunity and a pretext for altering 
the structure of this Nation to suit their 
inclinations. In the name of emergency 
they wield a fateful power which otherwise 
would never remotely come within their 
grasp. 

But all else that can be said on the sub- 
ject is of collateral significance to the one 
simple proposition, first mentioned above, 
that individual liberty in this land means 
freedom to join a lawful organization and 
likewise freedom not to join. It means the 
one as truly as it means the other. 

It seems to me that upon men who are 
in your position there rests a high duty to 
help preserve the rights that are our heritage 
and the liberty that we love against such an 
assault as is involved in the present recom- 
mendation—a duty to help see to it that 
while we fight for freedom at the far corners 
of the earth, it shall not be frustrated and 
destroyed in our own land. 

WHITEFoRD S. BLAKENEY. 








Address of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur before the joint session of the 
Mississippi Legislature at Jackson, Miss., 
on Saturday, March 22, 1952: 

It is with a sense of high honor and dis- 
tinction that I address the members of this 
legislative body and the citizens of the 
great State of Mississippi. Indeed, as I stand 
before you and recall the South's mighty 
contributions to our beloved country, my 
heart is filled with pride that I, too, by right 
of birth may claim its great and noble tra- 
ditions as my traditions, its lofty heritage 
of honor as my heritage. For when the past 
decade is adjudged by the historian of the 
future, he will surely record that in the fore- 
front of the fight to preserve constitutional 
liberty to our country was the moral cour- 
age, the indomitable will and the broad 
vision of most of the statesmen of the South. 
It is they who stood guard in our hour of 
gravest peril. It is they who departing from 
the tradition of politics rose to magnificent 
heights of patriotism to challenge those for- 
ces which sought to impose upon the States 
the autocracy of centralized government. 

For many generations our country followed 
the constitutional pattern of a diffusion of 
Political power. This was wisely designed to 
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insure development of a social order deriv- 
ing strength and direction from the moral 
character, the dignity and the creative energy 
of the individual State, the individual com- 
munity, and the individual citizen. Those 
chosen to exercise the Federal power accepted 
in spirit the political checks and balances 
designed to preserve inviolate the people’s 
ultimate power of sovereignty. 

During those many decades our country 
grew prosperous and strong. We developed 
the spiritual ideals to produce a culture and 
way of life rich in the essence of liberty and 
justice. Our commercial and agricultural 
progress set a pattern which commanded uni- 
versal admiration; and through evolutionary 
processes, we adjusted our industrial rela- 
tionships to enhance both the dignity of 
labor and the fruits of industry. 

Our public affairs were conducted on such 
a plane of ethics as to command full faith 
in the integrity of the governmental process. 
Politics were but the means toward the 
selection of competent leaders. 

The national administration gave un- 
stintingly of its allegiance to the interests 
of the Nation as a whole. The President ac- 
cepted as his primary obligation the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities to all of the 
people. And inversely the people supported 
him as their chosen leader without regard to 
the partisan politics which had elevated him 
into the office of chief magistrate. 

Then, this constitutionally ordained bal- 
ance in political affairs collapsed. The na- 
tional administration came under a control 
characterized by narrow vision and overrid- 
ing personal ambition. The power of Gov- 
ernment was used as a political leverage to 
obtain more and ever greater centralization 
of authority. Political greed became the 
dominant factor in Government and the 
fortunes of the political party of the admin- 
istration began to receive primary consid- 
eration over and above the public interest. 
Laws and clearly defined precedents which 
obstructed this concentration of power were 
brushed aside and the democracy of repre- 
sentative government began to yield to the 
concept of governmental autocracy. 

In the ensuing movement toward the 
ascendancy of men over laws, the meaning 
and intent of the Constitution became rap- 
idly corrupted. Propaganda was the mighty 
Weapon through which control was sought. 
The people were first brought to a state ol 
bewilderment and confusion through the 
agitation among the masses of fear and mis- 
understanding. Then followed a mighty 
effort to inject upon the American scene a 
system of mass thought control—a plan 
which failed of success only because of the 
rugged individualism still characteristic of 
the American people. Time and again in 
their innate wisdom they have sensed the 
tragic errors inherent in our misguided public 
policy. They have demanded changes, not 
only in policy, but in responsible appointive 
officials. But such demands have gone un- 
heeded and men who have lost the public 
confidence have arbitrarily been protected in 
their exercise of the power of government. 
Grievous, indeed, have been the blows at the 
very roots of the concept that government is 
“of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

Our public opinion has not reflected parti- 
san politics, but the far nobler sentiment 
known to us as Americanism. Indeed, as I 
have traveled through the country, I have 
found the sense of concern and outrage over 
the course of governmental leadership fully 
as deeply stirring the conscience of those 
adhering to the Democratic political faith as 
of those adhering to that of the opposition 
party. I have found the Democratic rank 
and file in the field fully as militant in the 
censure of the misdirection of public affairs 
as Republicans, And this is as it should be. 
For, coming from those who compose the 
governing political party, it emphasizes the 
depth of the resentment for wrongs done 








America by all who love America. It re- 
flects a sense of patriotism which far tran- 
scends any fealty to individual, group or 
political party. It is indeed a measure of 
the great spiritual strength of the American 
people. 

Of possibly most immediate concern to the 
South has been the manner in which this 
Federal autocracy has sought by the uncon- 
stitutional assumption of authority and 
power of inordinate taxation to seize or sup- 
press the sovereign powers expressly reserved 
to the States. Efforts to sequester their 
tideland resources or to regulate their purely 
local social problems are among the many 
recent incidents. 

By the devious method of expenditure 
progressively beyond income and increasing 
taxation to keep pace with expenditure, 
these political leaders have been rapidly ex- 
hausting the remaining revenue producing 
potential of the citizenry. This has rendered 
the States and other communities increas- 
ingly dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. It places the State in the position 
of a supplicant. This method of employing 
the power to tax is not only destroying the 
principle of State and community autonomy 
upon which is erected our constitutional 
system of representative government, but 
it is rapidly sapping the productive energies 
and the creative initiative of our people. 
If it continues, our economic system of free 
private enterprise, the great bulwark to 
political and economic freedom, must in- 
evitably perish. 

History records that human liberty has 
oft’ times been destroyed by the sword, but 
never before by a disingenuous application 
of constitutional powers expressly designed 
to insure its preservation. 

America now stands at a crossroads. Down 
one lies a return to those immutable prin- 
ciples and ideals upon which rested our 
country’s past grandeur. Down the other 
lies the arbitrary rule of men leading to the 
ultimate loss of constitutional liberty. As 
Daniel Webster once said: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still 
under a new cultivation they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of the 
Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars 
should fall, and the gorgeous decorations be 
all covered by the dust of the valley. All 
these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

“Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sover- 
eignty with State rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful and melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them than 
were ever shed over the monuments of Rome 
or Grecian art; for they will be the monu- 
ments of a more glorious edifice than Greece 
or Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitu- 
tional American liberty.” 

Other issues which deeply stir the con- 
science of the American people are many 
and varied, but all stem from irresponsibility 
in leadership. Domestic policy is largely 
dictated by the political expediences of the 
moment. Foreign policy is as shifting as 
the sands before the winds and tides. 
Spendthriftness and waste have lost us our 
heritage of stability; weakness and vacillae 
tion, the moral leadership of the world. 

The domestic scene has witnessed the 
greatest orgy of spending in history—a fan- 
tastic phenomenon which defies all reason— 
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which has induced a tax burden upon the 
people, largely upon the lower and middle 
income groups, which has already destroyed 
the opportunity to build for future security 
and is rapidly destroying the will to work. 
Yet, our leaders show not the slightest con- 
cern for the stark tragedy which will descend 
upon the Nation once ghe exhaustion of our 
resources brings this extravaganza of spend- 
ing toan abrupt end. Then, will our people 
face the reality that their energies and those 
of their children and children’s children have 
been mortgaged for generations to come. 

The corollary to this irresponsible han- 
dling of the national resource has been 
shocking disclosures of graft and corruption 
over a wide area of the public service. 
There has resulted a consequent deteriora- 
tion in the traditional standards of Ameri- 
can morals and ethics which heretofore had 
held us upon so high a spiritual plane. Yet, 
even such disclosures seemingly fail to stir 
the conscience of our leaders. 

Indeed, the relationship which once existed 
between government and people when the 
open criticism of the conduct of public 
affairs was accepted as a safeguard against 
inefficient, irresponsible or arbitrary admin- 
istration is now all but lost. The people are 
told in effect that the administration of their 
government is none of their affair. They 
are but to listen and to obey. The inner 
circles of government partake more and 
more of the nature of a pampered, exclusive 
club. Dangerous experiments with the pub- 
lic interest, creeping corruption in fiscal 
honesty and reckless gambling with the pub- 
lic security have led us inexorably down the 
road toward moral decadence and political 
disintegration. 

When voices are raised in alarmed protest 
over the reckless dissipation of our national 
resources, answer is made by the half-truth 
method of pointing to the rise in our na- 
tional income in terms of the present dollar, 
with its debased and devalued relativity with 
the dollar which existed during the normalcy 
of sound public administration carefully 
concealed. Or, we are warned of the great 
peril to this country from Soviet attack, of 
the devastation of our great cities unless our 
military might is restored as rapidly as but a 


short time ago it was dissipated. And we, 


are told it is unpatriotic to question expendi- 
tures no matter how fantastic. 

All this propaganda gives point io Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s sage warning that a half 
truth is often a great lie. 

And as we continue these wastrel policies 
without promise or hope of regaining nor- 
malcy, as we repudiate the economic con- 
cepts which raised our standard of life be- 
yond all comparison with others; as we con- 
duct confiscatory levies upon incomes, gifts, 
and inheritances calculated to destroy the 
principle of private ownership of property; 
as we depart from American ideals and re- 
verse the course which served us so long and 
benefited us so well, it becomes increasingly 
clear that the pattern of American fiscal 
policy is being brought into consonance with 
the Karl Marx Communist theory that 
through a division of the existing wealth, 
mankind will be brought to a universal 
standard of life, a degree of mediocrity to 
which the Communists and their fellow 
travelers seek to reduce the people of this 
great Nation. 

Whether it be by accident or design, such 
policy, formulated with reckless indifference 
to the preservation of constitutional liberty 
and our free-enterprise economy, coupled 
with the rapid centralization of power in the 
hands of a few, is leading us toward a Com- 
munist state with as dreadful certainty as 
though the leaders of the Kremlin them- 
selves were charting our course. It imple- 
ments the blueprints of Marx and Lenin 
with unerring accuracy and gives stark 
warning that unless the American people 
stem the present threatening tide, human 
liberty will inevitably perish from our land. 


In the field of foreign policy, efforts are 
largely confined to the contribution of vast 
sums, which we do not have and must bor- 
row, toward the rehabilitation of economies 
abroad, the rearming of other nations and 
the relief of foreign underprivileged and 
distressed. As a good neighbor we do desire 
to help the rest of the world in every rea- 
sonable way, but certainly that is no excuse 
either for the wrecking of our economy at 
home, or for covert’ encouragement of the 
terrible psychosis of war. 

The very character of our Nation is mold- 
ed from those noblest of human virtues— 
faith, hope, and charity. But it is a well- 
tested good rule to let first things be first. 
Let us regain faith and hope in our ability 
to achieve our own free destiny and let 
charity begin at home. Let us concern our- 
selves first with our own underprivileged and 
distressed before we take further from the 
little they have. The will to be free either 
exists in the human heart or all the money 
in the world cannot put it there. 

Thus, despite the billions we have poured 
abroad, I doubt that we have gained a single 
Communist convert to the cause of human 
freedom or inspired new or deeper friend- 
ships. And, as quite obviously, the people 
of Western Europe do not generally share 
with our own leaders the fear of Soviet mili- 
tary designs, despite these billions we seem 
to have made little progress in convincing 
them that they themselves should vigorously 
act to shore up their own defenses. We 
hear no clamor to pledge their own lives, 
their own fortunes and their own sacred 
honor in defense of their owm liberties. 

We had the leadership of the world at war’s 
end—the spiritual leadership supported by 
the greatest relative military power in all 
history. But we yielded that leadership. 
We dissipated our great spiritual influence 
through a succession of diplomatic moves by 
which we betrayed our wartime ally China 
into Communist control, gave the Soviet a 
strategic hold upon areas and nations on the 
continent of Europe, and otherwise built 
it into its dominant position in world affairs. 
And even as we did so, we reduced our own 
military strength with reckless haste to a 
position of acknowledged impotence. Yet, 
the same leaders who bear responsibility for 
this catastrophic reversal of the world bal- 
ance of power now attempt to justify the 
further depletion of our national strength 
through vast sums they call upon us to send 
abroad under the guise of retaining world 
leadership. 

Our world leadership may only be regained 
if we ourselves are strong—spiritually as 
well as physically—and have the moral cour- 
age and the vision to advance constructive 
ideas* with the will ourselves to see them 
through. Ideas which will restore interna- 
tional business and credits to private hands; 
ideas which will free arbitrary restrictions 
upon the exchange of national currencies; 
ideas which will evolve sound methods for 
the advance of international trade and com- 
merce among friendly nations; ideas which 
will chart a course toward the complete abo- 
lition of the scourge of war as an accepted 
instrument of international policy; and ideas 
which have for their purpose reestablishment 
of the integrity of national sovereignties, 
both of the weak and the strong, against 
external influences and pressures. 

Indeed, it would be immediately helpful 
if we but purged our foreign policy of im- 
perialistic tendencies—not imperialistic in 
the sense that we covet the territory of 
others—but imperialistic in the pressure we 
bring to bear upon the purely domestic af- 
fairs of others. For this is an era charace 
terized by a universal sentiment of national- 
ism. This we must respect if we would gain 
the respect of others. The peoples of the 
world will only follow our leadership upon 
the basis of our moral integrity and spiritual 
as well as physical strength. 
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They will measure us not by the moneys 
we recklessly give them, but by the general 
attitudes with which we face the common 
problems of mankind. 

Possibly in Asia, where the record is more 
fully developed and events themselves have 
more plainly written the judgment, has the 
irresponsibility of our national policy been 
most pronounced. There our betrayal of 
China will ever stand as a black mark upon 
our escutcheon. But the tragedy of Korea 
comes closer to the hearts of the American 
people. For there thousands of our beloved 
dead give mute evidence to the tragic failure 
of American leadership. 

There, in the aftermath of victory in World 
War II, we first undertook the protection 
of the Korean people and the welding of 
their segments into a consolidated and free 
nation. Later, we repudiated that purpose 
and practically invited the aggression which 
ensued by withdrawing our forces, enunci- 
ating the policy that the defense and con- 
solidation of Korea was no longer within our 
sphere of political and military interest, and 
simultaneously withholding the arms needed 
adequately to prepare the South Korean 
defense force. Yet, still later after its south- 
ern half had been brought under attack from 
the north, we reassumed its defense and 
consolidation. 

We defeated the northern Korean armies. 
But in the wake of the commitment of Com- 
munist China against us, we again repudi- 
ated our purpose to weld all of Korea into a 
free nation and denied our own beleaguered 
forces the orthodox military means which 
offered promise of early victory. We had 
them fight to a stalemated position on the 
peninst la and left them there to die in a 
deadlocxed struggle of position and attrition, 
while we entered into so-called cease-fire 
negotiations universally interpreted as our 
suing for peace. 

These negotiations have been under way for 
8 months, the only noticeable result being 
that the enemy has gained time to bring up 
artillery, air and mechanical transport, and 
to perfect his antiaircraft defenses and com- 
munications, all to gain strength where once 
his weakness was most pronounced. And the 
high and noble purpose which introduced us 
into the Korean conflict is now no nearer 
fruition than when our Nation was first 
committed to the task. At thai; time, it was 
our stated intent to punish the aggressor, 
but through our strange and unprecedented 
war policies, we have inflicted the punish- 
ment, not upon the aggressor, but upon our 
own forces and upon the Korean Nation. 

We have permitted the enemy with im- 
punity to prepare his blows against us from 
behind arbitrary and unreasonable sanctu- 
ary. We have protected him by holding in- 
violate his own soil, his war-making facili- 
ties, and his own nearby bases of attack. 

We have protected him by preventing, with 
our own naval forces, any hostile movement 
against his flank by our faithful ally gar- 
risoned on Formosa. And this despite the 
fact that such a movement would have re- 
lieved the pressure upon our own Army fight- 
ing in Korea and thereby saved countless 
American lives. 

And while we afforded him this measure 
of protection and the time and battle train- 
ing to permit him to build and perfect his 
military strength to challenge our mastery 
of the air, we enforced upon the Korean peo- 
ple the dreadful tragedy involved in the ex- 
clusive use of their soil as the sole battle- 
ground. As a consequence, death has come 
to hundreds of thousands of defenseless Ko- 
rean civilians and a nation brought under 
our sacred protection has been devastated 
and gutted. 

As long as history is written the shame of 
this will be recorded, but its more immediate 
consequences will be found in the loss of the 
faith of Asia in our Nation's pledged word 
and the consequent undermining of the 
foundations to the future peace of the world. 
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For our failure to sustain our solemn com- 
mitments in Korea will probably mean the 
ultimate loss of all of continental Asia to 
international communism. It might well 
mean foreclosure upon the chances the Chi- 
nese may have had to throw off the chains 
of Red tyranny and oppression. 

It perhaps will even mean the ultimate 
fulfillment of the Russian dream of cen- 
turies to secure warm-water outlets to the 
south as a means of gaining military posture 
of global omnipotence, with the hope of 
ultimate domination over the seaborne com- 
merce of the world. Beyond Asia, Africa 
would then be exposed to Communist hordes 
dominating the Indian Ocean area, and Eu- 
rope would come under a real threat of 
invasion. 

I repeat here what I said many months 
ago—the first line of freedom’s defense is 
not the Elb, not the Rhine, but it is in 
Korea on the Yalu. Prejudiced and willful 
voices scoffed at this warning, but there is 
where the Communists elected to challenge 
our spiritual and military strength and 
there is where we have failed adequately to 
meet that challenge, even though we had the 
military resource and means at our 
command. 

Our failure has been of the spirit, not of 
the arms—a bankruptcy of leadership in our 
American tradition. Yet this failure has 
furnished the Soviet the pass key to world 
conquest. Small wonder that such weak- 
ness and vacillation should cause us loss of 
faith and respect abroad. Not since the 
early days of the Republic has our Nation 
been so reduced in the universal esteem. 
Never have we as a people been held in such 
doubt by others. 

This glaring failure in Korea is but symp- 
tomatic of a general bankruptcy of leadership 
over many fronts, both foreign and do- 
mestic. Indeed, we have yet to hear a com- 
prehensive statement calculated to reassure 
the American people that the future holds 
prospects for peace and tranquillity and a 
return to the normalcy of happiness and 
progress in the great American tradition. 

Despite the hypocrisy of many platitudi- 
nous statements, our leadership is funda- 
mentally lacking in a capacity and spirit to 
chart a course which will bring true and 
lasting peace. Just as it plunged us unpre- 
pared into the Korean war, it is now prepar- 
ing us for a war in Europe. As it tears 
down our structure of constitutional liberty, 
it rears the threat of converting us into a 
military state. It is and has been and will 
continue to be a leadership of war. 

In this time of crisis when mounting taxes 
and prices point to the inevitability of ulti- 
mate human tragedy; when the constant 
threat of imminent world war keynotes 
Government propaganda designed to suppress 
criticism; when ever-mounting disclosures of 
scandal and corruption are seriously impair- 
ing popular faith in the integrity of the 
governmental process and making major in- 
roads into preexisting standards of private 
morals; when appointive officials in whom 
the people have lost all confidence continue 
contemptuously to conduct the public af- 
fairs; when our citizens abroad are subjected 
with impunity to duress and physical vio- 
lence by foreign governments with whom 
We are at peace; when we submit to black- 
mail and extortion and pursue a policy of 
fear in the prosecution of a war to which 
we have committed our beloved sons; when 
we witness our institutions being weakened 
by drawing upon the fruits of our free enter- 
prise economy to underwrite the deficits of 
Socialist and Communist economies abroad; 
when the principle of state and community 
autonomy established by the Constitution 
as safeguard against the undue centraliza- 
tion of political power in the Federal Govern- 
ment is being corrupted; when our religious 
base is under constant pressure from Com- 
munists both at home and abroad—there is 
still that mightiest of resource which our 
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Nation possesses—the love of individual lib- 
erty and the spiritual strength indelibly 
rooted in the American heart. 

I have faith that that mighty bulwark 
to representative government—the civic con- 
science—will shortly assert itself under the 
processes established by the Constitution and 
that the people will thus rechart the Nation's 
course. 

Let a leadership then emerge with the 
vision and moral courage to discard the dog- 
ma of political precedent which seeks to be 
all things to all people—a leadership firmly 
resolved to restore political morality; regain 
thrift and frugality as the cornerstone to 
national stability and progress; reestablish 
the diffusion of the political power; shore up 
the sagging beams of our free institutions; 
revitalize the battered remnants of our per- 
sonal freedoms; reorient foreign policy to 
reality and reason; and renew a devotion to 
God and the religious base upon which our 
country was erected. 





The Lisbon Conference 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the REcorpD a copy of a broad- 
cast by David Schoenbrun on February 
24, 1952, over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System: 


Lisson, February 24, 1952.—This report is 
coming from the studios of the Institute 
Tecnico in Lisbon, capital of Portuzal. 

This ultra-modern Polytechnic Institute 
is high on a hill overlooking the River Tagus 
where the fleets of Magellan and Vasco da 
Gama once set sail for a new world. Those 
ships flew the standards of King and church. 
The Pope himself spurred on the explorers 
with a pontifical grant of half the New World 
for their daring and skill. 

The flag flying over this ancient hilltop 
today is also the banner of men who say they 
are searching for a new world. It bears the 
letters NATO—nato—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This is an alliance of 
14 nations, with the addition this week of 
Greece and Turkey, a reminder that the 
North Atlantic Treaty now sweeps across 
Europe to the eastern Mediterraneau. 

In fact the territories that fly theeNATO 
flag stretch across the northern half of the 
globe—the outposts of member countries 
spread from the Arctic to the Equator, from 
the Panama Canal to the Dardanelles. Its 
peoples are some four hundred million strong 
and they control five great empires that 
dwarf the mother countries in size. This 
tiny country Portugal, with a population just 
equal to that of the city of New York, has an 
empire 23 times the area of the motherland, 
larger now than the Dutch Empire, as large 
as the Belgian, topped only by the Empires 
of Britain and France—all of whom are 
members of NATO. 

More than four-fifths of the world’s indus- 
trial production pours out of the factories 
of this alliance. Three out of every four 
ocean-going freighters fly its flag or use its 
ports for the world’s trade. 

You might conclude that these were na- 
tions to be envied, great powers with the 
means to control their own destinies and find 
almost any new world they set out for, with 
less fear, less pain than suffered by the men 
who sailed with Magellan around the south- 
ern straits. 

You would be right to think so. The peo- 
ples of this alliance have much to be envied. 











They are certainly to be envied by the hun- 
dreds of millions of Asiatics who live on 
little more than a bowl of rice a day. The 
free political institutions of the most pow- 
erful nations of the alliance are certainly 
to be envied by those who live under slavery. 
The miracles of its production can hardly 
be believed by those avho live outside NATO's 
main production centers. 

Yet here in Lisbon this week are assem- 
bled the leaders of this great alliance and 
they do not look or act like men who are to 
be envied. They are worried men, some of 
them frightened men. The future they are 
plotting on ther tables of statistics looks as 
uncertain as the uncharted ocean facing the 
sailors of Vasco da Gama—and the storms 
ahead, they warn us, are as unpredictable 
and dangerous as the Atlantic at its worst. 

The dangers of which they are speaking 
here are by no means confined to the danger 
of aggression. The main purpose of this 
exercise has, it is true, been military, de- 
voted to an urgent build-up of defenses 
against aggression from the East. Yet I 
have heard more fear expressed here this 
week about the dangers inside the alliance 
itself than about any imminent attack by 
Russia. 

The names Rosert Tart or Herbert Hoover 
seem to strike more terror in the delegates 
to this North Atlantic Conference than the 
names Stalin or Mao Tse Tung. The plan- 
ners here are much more concerned about 
the reaction in Congress, in the British 
Parliament, and in the French Assembly than 
they are about any possible reaction from the 
Kremlin. 

Our leading American representatives, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, Mutual Se- 
curity Administrator Averell Harriman, De- 
fense and Treasury secretaries Lovett and 
Snyder, General of the Army Omar Bradley— 
the top ranking Cabinet of our country— 
are all here in Lisbon and have spent much 
of this week prodding their European coun- 
terparts with a sense of urgency that was not 
motivated by any fear of an impending at- 
tack on the alliance from the outside. 

It is the shadow of next months congres- 
sional debate on foreign aid that is the bogy 
of this Lisbon Conference. It dominates 
every committee deliberation, has kept a 
considerable staff of able men busy check- 
ing reactions in Washington to the reports 
sent from here by the correspondents cover- 
ing this meeting. There was a dramatic 
crisis in our delegation only yesterday. It 
had nothing to do with the news that the 
Soviet had developed a new long-range 
bomber that could carry atomic warheads to 
America’s principal cities—although that dis- 
turbing news had just reached here. The 
crisis yesterday was caused by a report that 
the American delegates had promised to give 
France an additional $500,000,000 of military 
aid. The fact that France will give General 
Eisenhower the bulk of his infantry this 
year—plus the burden of a full-scale war in 
Indochina—would seem to indicate that this 
is a worthy effort to support. 

But the report—which was correct in its 
figures—contained an important inaccurate 
word: The word “additional’—which im- 
plied that this was money over and above 
what Congress had already authorized for the 
current fiscal year. In fact the aid being 
given to France is the unspent money allo- 
cated last November for special projects in 
France that would enable them to earn the 
equivalent in dollars—purchases of goods 
and services for United States defense needs. 

Yet this error which does not affect the 
practical value of the aid to France brought 
our delegation near to panic when the tele- 
phone began buzzing with urgent calls from 
Washington. The impression had been given 
that our negotiators were spending money 
they didn’t have, making promises without 
consulting Congress—and to watch our 
spokesmen here scooting from office to office 








to deny that story you would have thought 
that a world-shaking crisis had erupted. 

Now it is of course proper and necessary in 
our democratic system that appointed offi- 
cials respect the will and the authority of 
the Congress of the United States. I would 
suggest, however, that something is radically 
wrong when these officials live in fear of the 
Congress and force decisions on the basis 
not of what is best but what Congress is least 
likely to object to. This is one of the key 
stories of this Lisbon Conference, because 
it is a widespread development by no means 
confined to the American delegation. 

The Ministers of France live in daily dread 
of their Assemblee Nationale. In fact, the 
Prime Minister himself has not stayed for 
the end of this conference. Premier Edgar 
Faure fiew to Paris a few hours ago for an 
urgent Cabinet meeting there tonight—and 
tomorrow he must again face a hostile Parlia- 
ment and begin another battle for his Gov- 
ernment life on its financial program. The 
fact that our American delegates were able to 
help him on the special-project aid is a 
shield of defense for him—but the fact also 
that France has made heavy commitments 
here in Lisbon—that she is overextended on 
her military contribution and is undergoing 
a financial and economic crisis—may bring 
his Government down. 

This, of course, comes as no surprise to you 
who listen to Howard K. Smith regularly on 
this world-affairs report. Mr. Smith has 
often pointed out the gap between the mili- 
tary commitments and the economic capaci- 
ties of these countries—and the failure of 
the planners to control the raw materials, 
production schedules, and distribution of the 
products of this alliance. 

But what is new and what has become most 
evident here in Lisbon is the political gap 
between the planners and the people's repre- 
sentatives, between governments and con- 
gresses. This means that Lisbon’s decisions, 
as important as they are, must be endorsed 
back home in the next 2 weeks or they will 
never be cashed. The responsibility of Con- 
gress and the Parliaments will determine the 
success or failure of the plans made here. 
And then the real test will come where it 
must eventually come in a democracy—on 
the understanding and acceptance by the 
people of the demands made upon them. 

From that point of view this Lisbon con- 
ference has set the stage for a true test of 
our intentions and determination. The 
plans finalized here, the agreements reached, 
are in themselves excellently conceived. 
There are real accomplishments to report— 
keeping in mind always that the execution 
of these plans is the real payoff. Today's 
news that the countries have adopted a 
3-year schedule based on a 100-division army 
target and something in the order of a $300,- 
000,000,000 total expense—is the product of 
the best military and economic brains of the 
Western World—and they assure us that it 
will provide the deterrent to aggression that 
is the ultimate military mission of this or- 
ganization. 

It is an unprecedented achievement. It is 
the first time that a group of men sat down 
to examine the state secrets of sovereign na- 
tions—prying into every corner—taxes, arma- 
ments, weapons, production, wages, and 
prices, and coming up with an agreement on 
how much each nation could and should 
contribute for the common defense. 

Whether it will succeed depends not only 
on the acceptance of legislatures to pay the 
bill—it depends to a great extent on whom 
they are going to pass the bill to. In France 
the main burden of inflation has been falling 
in trip-hammer blows on the workingmen 
and the wage earners, whose willingness to 
turn out tools and bear guns is essential to 
success. Unless these burdens are more fair- 
ly shared out it is unlikely that these plans 
will succeed. 

Not only class differences but national 
equities are involved. 
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We Americans have already been extremely 
generous in our aid to Europe. But the 
Europeans, although they are in the main 
grateful, are also not unmindful of the fact 
that we have not gotten any poorer nor have 
they gotten much richer in the process. As 
one European official put it to me today: “In 
proportion to our earnings we are spending 
individually more on western defense than 
the American is. Not on percentage of the 
total, but on individual percentages.” To 
illustrate his point, he said: “If you were to 
give two suits to the poor and I were only to 
give one, your effort would be twice as great 
as mine—but if I only had one suit to begin 
with then my effort would still strip me 
bare.” 

The experts have been keeping this illus- 
tration in mind and have tried to apportion 
contributions on a relative basis—and for 
the first time have come close to satisfying 
this argument. That is a real accomplish- 
ment of some 4 months intensive studying 
that was completed here in Lisbon. It is 
designed to produce this year an army of 
about 48 divisions and a tactical air force 
of 4,000 planes—which our military men say 
is the hard core of a formidable force. 

That is perhaps the outstanding result of 
this meeting. Along with it is the boost 
given here to the European army plan—that 
is, the six-nation community inside NATO— 
France, Germany, Italy, and the three Bene- 
lux nations who propose to form a single 
integrated army that will serve under Eisen- 
hower, side by side with the American, Brit- 
ish, and other forces of the NATO alliance. 
It is a move toward European federation, 
with the objective of making Europe even- 
tually independent of extraordinary eco- 
nomic aid—a move that may enable Europe 
to regain its self-respect and confidence, and 
the equal voice in world affairs that can 
never be demanded but can only be earned. 

The fact that these two major accomplish- 
ments are military ones points up the essen- 
tially military character of this alliance so 
far. 

It is dramatically emphasized here by the 
security forces guarding these buildings. On 
the rooftop terrace just outside this studio 
window you can see squads of black uni- 
formed police carrying “tommy guns” on 
constant control; the delegates walk into 
their conference room through close-packed 
ranks of bayonet-carrying soldiers—and 
“tommy guns” are even found in front of 
rest rooms in the main building. 

The Prime Minister of France referred to 
the military character of this alliance in a 
speech to the Council yesterday—said it was 
urgently necessary to advance the economic 
aims of the alliance in a more cooperative and 
intensive effort. 

The social aims of NATO are supposed to be 
furthered by the Committee of Five set up at 
Ottawa—but this Committee is never men- 
tioned here—has done virtually nothing and 
will probably be abandoned in the reorgani- 
zation. 

The political aims of the alliance, as ex- 
pressed in the preamble of the pact, are per- 
haps the most difficult to realize. The pre- 
amble states that the members are defending 
a common heritage, a common civilization of 
freedoms. This is quite obviously not the 
case. The differing political systems of 
Greece, France, Portugal, and Norway are 
obvious. 

The host nation of this conference—Por- 
tugal—has said plainly that it did not ap- 
prove the political ideals of the preamble. 
The Prime Minister of Portugal, Dr. Salazar, 
who has been the chief of this country for 
24 years, said plainly on July 25, 1949, dur- 
ing the ratification procedure in the Lisbon 
assembly that he could not accept the princi- 
ples of the preamble. 

He has stated that his is a “new kind of 
state,” rejecting communism and capitalism 
both—many Portuguese authorities say this 
country cannot afford what they call “demo- 
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cratic disorder’—they do not accept princi- 
ples such as freedom of the press or freedom 
of assembly and opposition as we do. They 
look with disapproval at what they feel is 
the disorder of their neighbor France and 
the communism that is allowed to flourish 
there. 

These contradictions inside the alliance 
are a source of uneasiness here—have clouded 
the deliberations and confused the issues 

There is a notable gap between ideals and 
practice, between planners and people, be- 
tween the needs for guns and butter. 

Lisbon, however, has served to clarify these 
contradictions, to state the problem as it is 
rather than as it should be. 

It can mark a big step forward on condi- 
tion that the legislatures meet the challenge 
fairly and take the people into their confi- 
dence as they have not yet done. Then the 
potential power of this alliance can be 
brought to serve the cause of peace and 
progress which is its only justification. 

This is David Schoenbrun, reporting from 
Lisbon. 








Seed Shipments Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
finest private activities now being carried 
on to cement good relations between the 
people of the United States ana the peo- 
ple of any other land—in this instance, 
with our Philippine friends—is the seeds- 
for-democracy program. 

By means of this program, it is hoped 
that 1,000,000 individual seed packets will 
be sent abroad this year. The Commit- 
tee for Free Asia is handling the distri- 
bution of these packets. 

The history of just how this symbolic 
program got under way makes very in- 
teresting and constructive reading. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an article by Mr. Harlan Trott, ap- 
pearing in the March 21 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED States Girt Seeps Sow Goop WILL IN 
PHILIPPINES 
(By Harlan Trott) 

San Prancisco.—Seeds for Democracy are 
winging over the Pacific Ocean to the Philip- 
pines—packets of vegetable seeds that the 
Committee for a Free Asia is distributing 
among the people of the Philippines for the 
second straight year. The first 1952 consign- 
ment of gift seeds has left San Francisco by 
plane. 

In all, some 512,000 individual packages 
were distributed throughout the Philippines 
last year. The goal this year is at least 
1,000,000 individual seed packets. 

The seed shipments convey the friendly 
hopes of these thousands of American citi- 
zens, school children and adults, that the 
Filipinos will have a bountiful crop of fresh 
vegetables this year to help ease their food 
production problem. 

Many are the heartening stories the com- 
mittee’s drive for seed donations has inspired 
among group supporters and individus! 
senders throughout the United States. 
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Radio station WKNE in Keene, N. H., wrote 
the Committee for a Free Asia, “We are 
pleased to inform you that we have collected 
around 40 pounds of seeds for the Seeds for 
Democracy. We are receiving large numbers 
of seeds in each mail.” 


DONATIONS POUR IN 


“Please find 30 cents to buy some Ken- 
tucky beans,” wrote Maude Hooper of Los 
Angeles. “Only have my social security so 
don’t have much to send, but even that 
little bit will help those poor people a lot.” 

The Beard-Adams Seed Co. of Yakima, 
Wash., pitched in: “We would appreciate re- 
ceiving 50 to 100 circulars about your pro- 
gram in order that we may circulate them 
through the chamber of commerce or others 
that might take an active part.” 

Seeds worth $2,467 were forwarded by this 
Yakitna company after the drive. Logan’s 
South Yakima Seed Store took hold, too, 
merging its shipment worth $891 with its 
friendly competitor. A highway express 
company trucked them here free. 

“We are almost 100 percent an agricul- 
tural community and realize what it would 
mean to be without seeds to plant,” said 
H. J. Adams. 

rom garden-groomed Litchfield, Conn., 
Mrs. Josiah Lasell, 2d, sent Seeds for Democ- 
racy a check to help the Philippine people. 
“Our garden club does not meet in the win- 
ter, so I am unable to present the idea to 
the members. As a member of the Garden 
Clubs of America, I feel we should be rep- 
resented, if only by a small contribution.” 


GRATITUDE EXPRESSED 


The Cubs and Brownies of the East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, Scouts, had their leader write: 
“We would like to take part in the Crusade 
for Freedom by contributing seeds.” 

From across the ocean, officials and private 
citizens in the Philippines express their 
gratitude. 

“As a Filipino ex-soldier, a farmer, and 
peaceful citizen, I highly appreciate the idea 
of giving aid to this country in the form of 
seeds to help bolster our food,” the commit- 
tee was told. 

“There is a scarcity of vegetables. That 
is because our farmers do not have the im- 
proved vegetable seeds. Gift of vegetable 
seeds is one way to discourage the member- 
ship of farmers to the dissidents (Huks).” 


STARTED IN 1950 


A Filipino school superintendent promised 
to “send you pictures of the seed beds and 
when the vegetables will be at their best.” 

“The only vegetables we have are squash, 
gabi, sayote, and mostly camotes,” a Filipino 
woman wrote. “So we are glad if you can 
give us any kind of seeds. I hope and pray 
that your kindness be remembered forever.” 

The Seeds for Democracy program began as 
the result of a rews dispatch filed in the 
summer of 1950 by the Manila correspondent 
of a Chicago newspaper, telling of the great 
shortage of vegetable seeds which was throt- 
tling efforts of small Filipino farmers to pro- 
duce enough food. Because people realized 
that American vegetable seeds would be 
more effective than millions in financial aid 
or in the direct shipment of food, the seed- 
collection campaign caught on. 

The response from individuals, school 
groups, and big see¢c companies netted 162,- 
000 packages for the Filipinos that year. 
Later the Committee for Free Asia was in- 
vited to take over the program. 


CASH CONVERTED TO SEEDS 


A meeting was held in the committee's 
headquarters here, and responsibilities were 
assigned to those present to write letters to 
national organizations, radio stations, news- 
papers, television outlets, magazines, and 
many other agencies that might be interested 
in cooperating with the Seeds for Democracy 
prcgram. Meanwhile seeds were being re- 
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ceived and shipped to the Philippines from 
individual newspaper campaigns. 

CFA officially ended its campaign Decem- 
ber 31, but because its appeal was Nation- 
wide and many national organizations 
needed several months to canvass their in- 
dividual members, and because magazine 
articles were prepared months in advance, 
seeds continue to be received in increasing 
amounts. 

Seeds are not retailed in most of the Na- 
tion during the fall and winter. Since the 
aGrive has been conducted through the late 
fall and winter months, many who wanted 
to buy seeds, and could not, have contributed 
cash. CFA has converted these donations 
into seeds. 

CFA feels that the campaign has been 
beneficial in a number of ways. For one 
thing, the public relations value has helped 
to establish the CFA in the public eye as an 
organization interested in the grass-roots 
approach to the task of stemming commu- 
nism in Asia. 





Policies of the Southeastern Power 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “SEPA Would Waste Both Our 
Money and Scarce Ma‘erials To Win 
Power,” published in the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer, of March 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SEPA Wovutp Waste BotH Our MoNEY AND 
Scarce MATERIALS To WIN POWER 


The unrelenting effort of the Southeast- 
ern Power Administration to get money from 
Congress to build power lines duplicating 
present lines or lines to be built is another 
example of the lawlessness of government 
about which we have been sounding the 
warning signal for many sessions. 

This agency of the Department of the In- 
terior is trying to set itself up in the power 
business, though the Flood Control Act of 
1944, under which it was established, gives 
it no such authority. It is attempting to 
override the instructions it received from 
Congress last year not to start construction 
of the proposed lines unless it was unable 
to make contracts with the owners of the 
private lines to transmit the power from 
Clarks Hill and other projects. It is trying 
to get money to build its own lines parallel 
to private lines at a great waste of strategic 
materials urgently needed in the defense 
program. 

It proposes to build a line from Clarks 
Hill Dam on the Savannah River to Green- 
wood, S. C., a distance of 41 miles. But 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. is 
already building a line from a point within 
2 miles of the Clarks Hill Dam to McCor- 
mick, S. C., which is only 20 miles from 
Greenwood. It has offered to build at its 
own expense the 2-mile link from its line to 
the Clarks Hill Dam. The Duke Power Co. 
has offered to cooperate in building the 20- 
mile link from McCormick to Greenwood. 
The building of those lines would cost the 
Government nothing. 

Then, both companies have offered to 
transmit the Clarks Hill power over those 


lines to Greenwood County at a reasonable 
cost. The SEPA could have had a contract 
to transmit this power any time it wanted 
to negotiate, but it seems to have gone to 
great pains to avoid signing a contract with 
the two private companies. 

More than a year ago the South Carolina 
company offered to sign such a contract, but 
the SEPA submitted a one-sided contract 
that was not binding on itself but would 
have bound the South Carolina company 
to make its lines available, practically at the 
sole discretion of SEPA and for its own pur- 
poses exclusively. Naturally the company 
could not sign such a contract, whereupon 
SEPA broke off the negotiations. It seems 
determined not to get a contract, so that 
it can call on Congress for the money to 
build the lines. 

It did almost the same thing a year ago. 
It refused to enter into a contract with the 
private companies to transmit the power. 
When Congress did not grant SEPA the au- 
thority to build its own line, it made a con- 
tract with the Greenwood County Electric 
Power Commission to sell it the power. Then 
it went before Congress and said, “We have a 
contract to sell the power. Now we must 
have a line to deliver it.” And so it asked 
for $1,200,000 to build the line. 

It got only $318,000 with instructions not 
to use it if a reasonable contract could be 
negotiated to transmit the power over the 
private lines to Greenwood County. It has 
refused to negotiate such a contract. Now 
it goes before the same committee and says, 
“We can't get the contract. We must have 
money to build the line.” 

Besides the Duke and South Carolina 
companies, six other private power firms 
have had the same experience or similar ex- 
periences with SEPA. They are Carolina 
Power & Light Co., Georgia Power, Alabama 
Power, Gulf Power, Mississippi Power, and 
Virginia Electric & Power. The story of their 
efforts to come to some agreement with 
SEPA cover nearly 300 pages of testimony 
in the hearings of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

It is a depressing account of the machina- 
tions of a Government agency in its attempt, 
without authority in law, to get a strangle- 
hold on the power supply of the whole South- 
east outside of TVA. Once it got the power 
in its hands, it would have all business and 
industry in this section at its mercy. 

For that reason SEPA has been called the 
most dangerous governmental agency in the 
country today. It is using the power of 
government to force us, step by invisible 
step, into a socialistic system. If we let 
it get away with such steps as this one at 
Clarks Hill, we shall awake one fine morn- 
ing to learn that it has us so firmly in its 
tentacles that we can’t shake it off. 

Lawless government is creeping upon us. 





Dedication of New United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Building, Alex- 
andria, La. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me on March 22, 1952, at 
the dedication in Alexandria, La., of 
the new United States Department of 
Agriculture Building. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the dedication of 
this building represents a real milestone in 
the forward march of American agricul- 
ture. Standing as a monument to the men 
and women who have had the courage and 
stamina to fight for progress in agriculture, 
this structure symbolizes the self-govern- 
ment which means so much to all of us. 

I am honored in being invited to partici- 
pate with you in these significant exercises. 
These consolidated offices represent the 
united service that the agricultural agencies 
can now offer the farmers of our great State. 

It is gratifying to me that Louisiana has 
such a building, especially designed and 
cooperatively built to house the State offices 
of several United States Department of 
Agriculture agencies. I understand that in 
this building will be the Louisiana repre- 
sentatives of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Soil Conservation Service, and the 
Forest Service Experiment Station. 

Twenty years ago this building would have 
seemed but a dream. But here we are today 
dedicating this structure to the future serv- 
ice and continued strength of agriculture in 
the State of Louisiana. I am proud that 
our State is first with such a building—that 
we have led the way in this important move. 
I was pleased when about a year ago Secre- 
tary Brannan called for the consolidation of 
all USDA agencies having to do with the con- 
servation of our agricultural resources. I 
have been a strong advocate of such a plan 
for a long time, and I am glad to see it be- 
come a reality. During the Eightieth Con- 
gress I sponsored a bill to accomplish such 
& purpose. It passed the Senate, but was 
killed in conference by the House. When 
I became chairman of the Senate Committee 
ox Agriculture and Forestry, I again pro- 
posed a consolidation similar to the one 
which was carried out by Secretary Brannan. 

The need for effective, coordinated action 
in carrying out our farm program was never 
greater. All agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture, and all othe:s who support and 
service the farmer, will have to do their 
best in the months and years ahead. And 
there will have to be full teamwork and 
complete coordination among all. There is 
no room for debate among agencies as to who 
will have the right to do what. There must 
be no duplication of effort in any way, shape, 
or form. All employees must work for a 
greater agriculture to the end that the job 
can be done intelligently, quickly, and eco- 
nomically. There is so much to be accom- 
plished that the paramount question is 
whether or not we can get it done in time— 
with everybody carrying his fair share of 
the load. 

I understand that parish offices have also 
been consolidated in 33 of our 64 parishes. 
That is another mark of great progress in 
just l year. That represents more than half, 
and I am sure that as soon as housing can 
be obtained and other arrangements made 
the remaining 31 parishes will also consoli- 
date. 

Even more important than the fact that 
these offices are being brought together under 
one roof, is the improved service these agen- 
cies will be able to render to the farmers of 
Louisiana. The main purpose of consolida- 
tion is to better assist the farmers of our 
State—to help them with the tremendous 
job of producing enough food and fiber for 
all the people. 

One of these services—and it vitally con- 
cerns all of us—has to do with the conser- 
vation of our soil. Without productive land, 
all the other phases of our farm program 
will be of little comsequence. Price and 
farm credit supports, forestry development, 
and related activities are essential. But the 
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basis of it all is the land. Fertile soil is the 
foundation we must have in order to build 
the strength we need for the future. The 
preservation of our precious topsoil presents 
our greatest challenge. 

The day when we could go out and take 
in new land to meet the needs of an increas- 
ing population is gone. There are no more 
great areas of undeveloped cropland farther 
west. 

No more can we simply build a road that 
will lead to some new and broad valley of 
virgin land. In the past 50 years we have 
come to the end of that road here in the 
United States—a road that has ever turned 
westward since the dawn of history. 

For the first time since the earliest man, 
there is now very little new land over the 
mountains or across some sea anywhere in 
the world. For centuries before, man would 
take his flocks and herds to new pastures. 
Or he could move on and turn new sod in 
some undeveloped section of the world. 
Always there was new land beyond the 
horizon. But we have almost reached the 
last frontiers of land expansion even in our 
own great new country. We have reached 
the Pacific, and across the Pacific lies the 
East with its countless hordes of under- 
nourished people. 

And where the East begins there is Japan 
with 6,000,000 farmers—more than there are 
in the United States—trying to satisfy their 
nation’s needs from some 15,000,000 acres of 
land—an area about half the size of Lou- 
isiana. There is China, where starvation is 
so common that it flourishes almost unno- 
ticed, while the Yellow River carries from its 
watershed more soil than all the rivers of 
the United States. And there is India, with 
teeming millions fighting hunger, armed only 
with a primitive agriculture. Here is an area 
which shows signs of extreme neglect in the 
conservation and preservation of irreplace- 
able topsoil. 

Turning to the Middle East, there are 
Arabia, Syria, and the Jordan River—lands 
of milk and honey according to Biblical 
stories, but now mostly barren deserts and 
unproductive bogs which stand as monu- 
ments to the abuse and misuse of precious 
top soil. 

The alluvial plain of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates Rivers that once supported a popu- 
lation of between 17,000,000 and 25,000,000 
and furnished the lifeblood for the great city 
of Babylon now supports little more than 
three and one-half million. Much of the 
land—as the early prophets warned—has 
become “a desolation, a dry land, and a 
wilderness, a land wherein no man dwelleth.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I know whereof I 
speak, for it has been my good fortune to 
visit and see with my own eyes those parts 
of the world I have been referring to. 

I know that condition is a long way from 
us here in the United States. It is a long 
way from the abundant harvests we have 
been taking from our land in recent years. 

But I sometimes wonder what our situa- 
tion would be today if we had not done so 
many constructive things for agriculture in 
the last 18 years. Maybe we would not be in 
desperate straits yet, but our problem cer- 
tainly would be much more serious than it is. 

Continued waste of our land and a con- 
tinued increase in population might in time 
provide the basis for conditions like thcse 
which plague older areas of the world. The 
challenge to us here today is to keep this 
disaster from happening in our country. 

When Hernando de Soto came to Louisiana 
in the winter of 1541, what is now the United 
States was inhabited by an estimated 800,000 
Indians. If the land had been equally di- 
videc, each Indian would have had about 
2,400 acres. Today, some 411 years later, 
with a population of over 155,000,000, we have 
less than 12 acres of land per person. In 
terms of harvested cropland, that scales down 
to only about 2% acres per person. 
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Yet it is estimated that the Mississippl 
River dumps something like an average of 
2,000,000 tons of solids into the Gulf of 
Mexico every day. That is 2,000 acres of 
land, figuring the topsoil as between 6 and 7 
inches deep. That is 50 40-acre farms a diay. 
Two 40-acre farms every hour of the day— 
24 hours a day. 

And our topsoil scientists tell us that 
despite all we have been doing to conserve 
our land we are not yet keeping up with 
erosion and deterioration. No doubt there 
are farms and areas where the soil is more 
fertile today than it was when de Soto came 
to Louisiana or John Smith settled James- 
town in Virginia, but for many parts of our 
country the fertility level is still going down. 
Each year we are taking more from our land 
than we are putting back. When we total 
up our soil account each year we are farther 
behind. Unless we balance that budget, serl- 
ous trouble is inevitable. 

This country has been built on a highly 
productive agriculture, based on the ability 
of the farmer to produce more than he 
needed himself. Back some 100 years agu 
about 85 percent of our people lived on the 
farm. They produced enough to meet their 
personal requirements, with enough left over 
to feed and clothe the 15 percent engaged 
in industry and located in the towns. To- 
day it is just the reverse. There are 85 per- 
cent of our people engaged in industry and 
living in cities and towns, and only 15 per- 
cent on the farms. 

In 1951 a little over 10,000,000 farm workers 
met the agricultural needs of the 155,000,- 
000 people in the United States, and had 
enough left over for a fair expor* to other 
countries. That means that each farm 
worker produced enough for himself and 14 
other people. It means that only a small 
fraction of our citizenry produces all the 
food and fiber—which are the lifeblood of 
our very existence—for themselves and for 
our expanding population. 

Stop for a minute and think that over. 
It means that 14 people are depending on 
one farm worker. It means that what one 
man does with the soil he farms will deter- 
mine how well those 14 other people live. 
In the broader sense, it means that all 155,- 
000,000 of our people—and the number is in- 
creasing steadily—are directly affected by 
what happens to our farm lands. Thomas 
Jefferson put it this way: 

“While the farmer holds title to the land, 
actually it belongs to all the people because 
civilization itself rests upon the soil.” 

We have made a lot of progress in the past 
20 years. I am proud of the part I have had 
in what has been done, but a huge job lies 
before us. Many of you, I am sure, remem- 
ber the 5-cent cotton and the dreary days of 
the depression. And, 1 would like to remind 
a lot of folks that the depression on the 
farm had started long before 1932. There 
had been a general farm depression since the 
early twenties, and here in the South few 
farms had recovered from earlier abuses of 
the land. Farms had been cottoned and 
cottoned, cottoned and corned—cottoned 
and tobaccoed to death. It is indeed grati- 
fying to see the magic carpet of green that 
has been spreading over the South in recent 
years. It is bringing with it a new hope for 
the future. It means that not only are we 
conserving our soil—checking the erosion 
that was bleeding us to death—but we are 
bringing a new prosperity to the Southland. 

This building symbolizes all that progress, 
and it seems all the more remarkable when 
we look back at the difficult situation con- 
fronting agriculture even in the late thir- 
ties. We recovered from the droughts of 
1934 and 1936 only to run right into market- 
wrecking surpluses again in 1937. Our bins 
and cribs and warehouses were running Over, 
and farm prices were tumbling down. That 
is the year I entered the Senate and I soon 
began to hear from the folks back home. 
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A special session of Congress was called in 
the fall of 1937 to determine what could be 
done. During that session Senators Pope, 
of idaho, McGill, of Kansas, Bankhead, of 
Alabama, and I introduced the legislation 
that now stands on the statute books as the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The 1936 legislation had provided for pay- 
ments to farmers who converted from soil- 
depleting to soil-conserving crops, but the 
1938 act moved on from there and provided 
a farm program with assistance to the indi- 
vidual farmer to help him carry out soil- and 
water-conservation practices on his own 
farm. Provisions for electing parish and 
community committeemen were continued 
and strengthened. 

Although a newcomer in the Senate, I 
conducted many of the hearings that formed 
the basis for this legislation, the foundation 
of our present farm program. It has done 
a lot of good. We may never know exactly 
how much good. But I am sure the con- 
servation work performed under the agricul- 
tural conservation program and in the soil- 
conservation districts has played an impor- 
tant part in making possible the tremendous 
increase in food and fiber production over 
the last 12 years. 

Since 1940 farm production has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Production records 
have been broken year after year. Crop 
yields in the last 12 years have risen nearly 
50 percent. And it is interesting to note 
that last year the per capita consumption 
of food was 13 percent greater than the aver- 
age for the prewar years—1935-39. 

When we set up standards, or measuring 
sticks, to determine how well a type of gov- 
ernment, or a system, or a program is work- 
ing, I wonder what better gauge there is than 
how well people are living. We may be told 
in glowing phrases about some new-fangled 
system, but to me the acid test is, “Will it 
help people to live better?” 

I would like to remind you that, although 
we missed our goal of 16,000,000 bales of 
cotton last year by some 700,000 bales, we 
produced that cotton on 27,000,000 acres. 
Back in 1925 we produced a 16,000,000-bale 
crop, but it required 42,000,000 acres to do it. 

We are growing more cotton on fewer acres, 
This leaves more land for grass and legumes, 
for pastures and meadows. I think we have 
a better potential for increasing production 
on grasslands here in the South than any- 
where else in the United States. 

Hay and pastures provide over half the 
nutrients consumed by livestock, and pro- 
duction of meat is the No. 1 problem facing 
agriculture today. In outlining the 1952 
goals, the Department of Agriculture has 
placed the greatest emphasis on increasing 
feed production, so that we can maintain 
our livestock numbers rather than reduce 
present stocks because of feed shortages. 

With a population that is increasing by 
some 6,000 a day, our agricultural problems 
are not going to get any easier. But if we 
can conserve our soil, and at the same time 
increase the production of meat by growing 
more grasses and legumes, we are on ths 
right track. 

I am aware of what the soil conservation 
districts, SCS, PMA, the Forest Service, and 
the Farmers Home Administration have been 
doing here in Louisiana to promote better 
grasslands. A great deal has been accom- 
plished, but even greater gains must be 
achieved in the future if we are to hold our 
own. 

The production job ahead offers a very 
real challenge. In spite of record and near- 
record output in recent years, we have been 
cutting deep into reserve stocks of cotton 
and other basic crops. We must produce 
more, not only to meet the needs of our 
present population but also to keep up with 
an increase which has been running at close 
to 2,000,000 a year. 

We get a better measure of this in 
production job when we realize that it would 
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require about 7,500,000 acres of new land per 
year, at present production rates, Just to 
keep up with the growing population. It is 
obvious that we are not going to have any- 
where near that much additional farm land, 
and so the answer must lie in increased 
yields on the acres we already have in pro- 
duction if we are to maintain our standards 
of living. That means better care of the 
land—conservation. We cannot afford to 
permit the dumping of our top soil into the 
Gulf of Mexico. We must arrest Old Man 
River and make him mend his ways. 

If we go on wasting our soil and depleting 
the fertility of our farms, the result is in- 
evitable. Eventually, and not too far ahead 
at that, we will have to tighten our belts, 
have less of the good things in life and, in 
general, expect a progressively lower stand- 
ard of living. 

The other course, and the one we must 
follow, is to speed up our coordinated con- 
servation efforts. We must build up our 
land, plant more grass and legumes, put 
more acres to work effectively. We must 
harness our rivers, and put them to work for 
our benefit. 

The work which is already being done 
under the Soil Conservation Service and the 
agricultural conservation program is sound, 
It is helping to stem the forces of destruc- 
tion. In checking the reports of accom- 
plishments under the ACP program in 1950, 
I find that it has helped Louisiana farmers 
establish over 448,000 acres of green manure 
and cover crops. It helped them seed nearly 
300,000 acres of pasture, and plant nearly 
8,000 acres of trees. That is a fine record 
but it is not good enough. I will not be 
satisfied until Louisiana leads the way in 
that field. The efforts of our agricultural 
agencies represent progress, all right, but I 
also note from this same report that the 
program reached only 32 percent of this 
State’s farmers that year. And I have been 
somewhat disturbed by reports that too often 
the program assistance goes back to the same 
farmers each year; and that too often, essen- 
tialiy the same practices are paid for year 
after year. At the same time, I am told 
that while fine and elaborate conservation 
plans are worked out in the soil-conservation 
districts, the actual work of saving the soil 
is moving much too slowly in many cases. 
Let us not be selfish. Let us think in terms 
of future generations, yet unborn. As 
guardians of our precious soil, farmers should 
make every sacrifice possible and our Gov- 
ernment should help to the extent necessary 
to the end that it will not waste away. 

I mention these things in a constructive 
spirit, and I know that the Department of 
Agriculture agencies are aware of these needs. 
This consolidation which is becoming a 
reality here in Alexandria today is, in fact, a 
recognition of the need for coordinated and 
strengthened conservation service. It is a 
big step toward reaching this goal, and a 
mighty good omen for the future. 

The ACP program is this year being di- 
rected more to a “farm-by-farm, first-things- 
first” approach, with emphasis on individual 
farm plans which are based on essential 
conservation needs on each farm. The tech- 
nical services of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice are also being geared more effectively to 
the planning side of this over-all task. 

This year, over in St. Helena Parish, com- 
munity committeemen are making these 
farm-by-farm contacts, on a parish-wide ex- 
perimental basis. I am told that their work 
already has resulted in increasing participa- 
tion in soil-conservation practices from 30 
percent to better than 80 percent. I under- 
stand, too, that there has been a definite 
trend away from the so-called routine or re- 
peat practices to the more pefmanent types 
of conservation. 

It is important that the program 1s reach- 
ing new acres. It will be getting conserva- 
tion on farms where there has been little 
conservation in the past. And, believe me, 





we are going to need every available acre if 
we are to meet the demands of our One hun- 
dred and ninety or two hundred million pop- 
ulation of 1975. 

We have made a lot of progress in the past 
year in building a strong national defense. 
But if the flow of food and fiber to these 
men and women in the armed services and in 
defense plants were to stop, the whole effort 
would break down. 

American agriculture is the heart that 
pumps the lifeblood to all the segments of 
our national life. Stop that heart, and we 
go the way of Babylon, or Nineveh, and Tyre. 

That is the challenge facing the farmers 
of America today. 

This building, which we dedicate here to- 
day, symbolizes the acceptance of that chal- 
lenge. It marks the beginning of a new era 
of cooperation and coordination among all 
who have the welfare of the farmer at heart. 
By working hand in hand, those of us who 
are charged with the responsibility of assist- 
ing the farmer will be better able to guide 
and encourage him in the never-ending, ever 
more-important task of producing the Na- 
tion's food and fiber requirements. Let us 
resolve here and now to put our shoulders to 
the wheel and side by side push forward to 
new and greater achievements in agriculture. 
Let us build today the firm foundation that 
will guarantee not only to ourselves, but to 
future generations, that more abundant life 
which has made Americans the envy of the 
world. 





Owen Lattimore’s Appearance Before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the statement which was read by the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, at the conclusion of the testimony 
given by Owen Lattimore before the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on March 
21, 1952. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


It has been the settled practice of this 
committee to reserve its conclusions, with 
respect to the substance of testimony that 
is taken, until the conclusion of the hear- 
ings on the particular matter under investi- 
gation. After careful consideration, how- 
ever, this committee feels it proper at this 
time to make a statement with respect to 
the conduct of this witness, as a witness, 
during the time he has been before us. In 
doing this, the committee is not reversing 
its policy of reserving judgment. What the 
committee has to say now represents facts, 
not conclusions—not the findings of the 
committee, but its observations with respect 
to the deportment and conduct of Mr. Latti- 
more as a witness. 

Mr. Lattimore came here at his own re- 
quest to appear and testify. He came with 
a 50-page statement which was no casual 
document. It bore obvious indicia of care- 
ful preparation, and the witness testified he 
had been working on it for months, and 
had been assisted by his counsel. It was 
released to the press before delivery, and Mr. 
Lattimore’s invective was scattered to all 
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parts of the country. Many times when 
asked if he had facts to support his insulting 
conclusions, the witness replied that he did 
not. 

The committee has been confronted here 
with an individual so flagrantly defiant of 
the United States Senate, so outspoken in 
his discourtesy, and so persistent in his ef- 
forts to confuse and obscure the facts, that 
the committee feels constrained to take due 
notice of his conduct. The United States 
Senate is a constitutional institution, rep- 
resenting the States and the people thereof. 
A deliberate affront to the Senate of the 
United States, or to the Congress, is not 
necessarily an affront to the individuals 
who compose those bodies, but is an affront 
to the people of this Nation, who are here 
represented. 

The committee might have had a right to 
expect that a witness who claimed to be an 
objective scholar and a patriotic citizen 
would first objectively analyze the past policy 
of the United States in the Far East and 
help point the way to a determination of 
what has been wrong, and what corrective 
measures may be required. The committee 
might have had a right to expect that he 
would lend eager aid in exposing whatever 
Communist infiltration there may have been 
in the Institute of Pacific Relations, or in 
any other organization in a position to exert 
influence on the thinking of our diplomats 
and the conduct of our foreign affairs. The 
committee might have had a right to expect 
that Mr. Lattimore’s statement would be 
calm, temperate, and factual. 

Instead, the committee was confronted 
with an initial fusillade of invective, and a 
consistently evasive, contentious, and bel- 
ligerent attitude. 

Suggestions have been made that the com- 
mittee should seek to discipline Mr. Latti- 
more for his contumacious and contemptu- 
ous conduct. ‘ 

Clearly, Mr. Lattimore did, on many occa- 
sions, stand in contempt of the committee. 
Clearly, he took that position voluntarily 
and intentionally. Mr. Lattimore used, 
toward the committee, language which was 
insolent, overbearing, arrogant, and disdain- 
ful. He flouted the committee, he scoffed at 
the committee’s efforts, he impugned the 
committee’s methods, and he slandered the 
committee’s staff. His language was fre- 
quently such as to outrage and offend both 
the committee as a whole, and its members 
individually; and, apparently, with intent 
to do so. 

There has been no striking back on the 
part of the committee. The committee has 
employed no sanctions against Mr. Lattimore 
because, through forbearance, M has been 
found possible to make progress without 
disciplinary action. Despite Mr. Lattimore’s 
recalcitrance at many points, the committee 
believes a record has been made covering his 
essential testimony with respect to the major 
matters here being investigated. 

The fact remains that Mr. Lattimore was 
allowed to use the witness chair as a ros- 
trum from which to attack the committee, 
its staff, and its hearings. He was, to use a 
phrase from his own prepared statement be- 
fore the committee, “accorded the publicity 
facilities” of the committee's hearings; and 
the record shows in many ways that neither 
was he insensible of his opportunity in that 
regard, nor did he fail to take advantage of it. 
There is no other country in the world where 
a witness before a committee of the prin- 
cipal legislative body of the Nation would 
be granted any such latitude. 

Few witnesses within the memory of the 
members of this committee have been per- 
mitted to use language as intemperate, pro- 
vocative, and abusive of the committee as 
Mr. Lattimore used in his prepared state- 
ment, which he was permit‘ed to read. No 
witness, so far as any member of the subcom- 
mittee can recall, ever before was given free 


rein to read, before a Senate committee, a 
prepared statement so clearly contemptuous 
of the committee and of the Senate. 

The committee is aware that in this direc- 
tion lies one of the present dangers to our 
democratic way of life: The fact that there 
are those in this country today who seek to 
use the right of free speech in furtherance 
of their efforts to set up a system within 
which freedom of speech will not exist. But 
the committee has preferred to err, if at all, 
on the side of allowing the witness too much 
latitude, rather than on the side of allowing 
too little. That preference does not include 
any predilection toward allowing a witness 
to escape reproof for contumacy. 

Contumacy may take many forms, as Mr. 
Lattimore has demonstrated during his ap- 
pearances here. Willful unresponsiveness is 
one of the forms of contumacy often resorted 
to by disputatious witnesses, and this wit- 
ness has proved himself expert at disputa- 
tion. The committee frequently found it 
extremely difficult to get Mr. Lattimore to 
give a direct answer; and on numerous occa- 
sions he was reluctant to give any responsive 
answer at all. This witness who had stated 
he was not interested in fine or technical 
distinctions proceeded throughout his testi- 
mony to split hairs with glib facility. 

At times Mr. Lattimore refused to testify 
with respect to conclusions; at other times, 
he appeared eager to do so, and he did so 
testify on a number of occasions. In fact, 
in some instances he testified vehemently 
to conclusions which the committee found 
itself unable to draw from facts of record— 
as in the case of his testimony that he did 
not have any influence on United States 
foreign policy with respect to the Far East. 

On this point, as on other matters of sub- 
stance, the committee prefers to reserve its 
own conclusions. However, Mr. Lattimore’s 
testimony is significant with respect to the 
facts. He testified that he wrote a letter 
to the President of the United States, in 1945, 
making certain statements with regard to 
conditions in the Far East, and urging a 
review of United States foreign policy with 
respect to the Far East, from which review 
then top officials of the State Department 
should be excluded. Mr. Lattimore testi- 
fied that he saw the President personally, 
and left with him memoranda suggesting 
certain courses of action with respect to 
Japan and China, and that these memo- 
randa included a recommendation for giv- 
ing a larger measure of high authority to offi- 
cials with China backgrounds. 

Soon thereafter, according to Mr. Latti- 
more’s own testimony, the then top Officials 
of the State Department were replaced, in- 
cluding former Ambassador Grew. Further, 
the number and importance of top jobs in 
the State Department, held by persons with 
China backgro"inds, was increased. Finally 
this witness testified that the policy advo- 
cated, shortly thereafter, in the so-called di- 
rective of December 15, 1945, on China pol- 
icy, and which our Government sought to 
carry out in China, was substantially the 
same as the policy outlined in Mr. Latti- 
more’s memoranda with respect to China, 
and that the policy adopted by the United 
States, with respect to Japan, was substan- 
tially the same as the policy with respect to 
Japan outlined in Mr. Lattimore’s memo- 
randa. 

These facts, to which Mr. Lattimore tes- 
tified before this committee, went unmen- 
tioned by him during his testimony before 
the Tydings committee. 

Mr. Lattimore has testified to having a 
type of memory with which the committee 
is quite familiar. With respect to some mat- 
ters, he has demonstrated that his memory 
is extremely good. But he has testified that 
his memory was unreliable with respect to 
matters which ordinary men might be ex- 
pected to remember most clearly. Very few 
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men forget about their visits to the President 
of the United States, if the number of such 
visits is small. But Mr. Lattimore, who said 
he saw President Truman just once, wanted 
this committee to believe he had forgotten 
the incidenc when he testified before the 
Tydings committee with respect to his influ- 
ence on foreign policy. 

Mr. Lattimore also has testified before this 
committee that ali during that prior Senate 
investigation he forgot the fact that he had 
a desk in the State Department Building for 
“4, 5, or 6" months during the last war. 

The precise extent to which Mr. Lattimore 
gave untruthful testimony before this com- 
mittee will never be determined. Human 
limitations will prevent us from ever attain- 
ing the complete knowledge of all his activi- 
ties which would make it possible to assess 
each statement he has made and to cata- 
log fully whatever untruths he may have 
uttered. That he has uttered untruths 
stands clear on the record. Some of these 
have been so patent and so flagrant as to 
merit mention at this time, as illustrative of 
the conduct and attitude of the witness. 

The witness testified concerning an occa- 
sion when he had luncheon with the Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States. The date 
of this luncheon was later placed as during 
the period when Soviet Russia elected, for 
its own purposes, to team up with the Nazi 
war machine. But in spite of the anxiety 
which free men throughout the world ex- 
perienced at the alliance of those two totali- 
tarian colossi, the witness testified that his 
luncheon with the Soviet Ambassador took 
place after the Soviet Union had abandoned 
its alliance with the Nazis. Confronted later 
with evidence that the meeting took place 
during the Hitler-Stalin Pact, the witness 
admitted he had testified incorrectly. 

In connection with that same matter, the 
witness testified there had been much pub- 
licity about his appointment as adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek, at the time of his meeting 
with the Soviet Ambassador, with whom he 
had discussed the appointment, though the 
record shows that the announcement of the 
appointment was not made until 11 days 
after the luncheon meeting in question. 

The witness testified that he never read an 
article by a Mr. T. A. Bisson which had pro- 
voked considerable controversy within the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in 1943. He 
testified further that the expressions of opin- 
ion in that article were contrary to what he 
himself was writing at that time. Thereafter 
the witness identified a letter over his own 
signature which indicated that he had not 
only read the Bisson article but had agreed 
with it; and that the only fault he found 
with it was that the underlying thoughts 
could have been expressed more convincingly. 

Mr. Lattimore has given us many plausible 
but differing answers as to when he realized 
that Frederick V. Field was pro-Communist. 
The witness and Field have been shown by 
frequent and extensive testimony to have 
been closely associated in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. The witness initially tes- 
tified that he discovered that Field was pro- 
Communist some time in the 1940's, and not 
until then. When presented with a letter 
which he said he received in 1939, and which 
clearly reflected the Communist expressions 
of Mr. Field, the witness said that “judging 
from this letter my memory was in error by 
about 2 years.” 

Later in the hearings, the witness was 
shown to have recommended the same Mr. 
Field, at a time subsequent to 1939, as a per- 
son who could supply personnel for the De- 
fense Advisory Commission. Thereupon Mr. 
Lattimore avoided admitting that he had 
recommended to the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission a man whom he knew to be at least 
pro-Communist, by reversing his preceding 
testimony. 

In going back <o his original position, he 
stated that at the time when he testified 
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his “memory was in error by about 2 years,” 
his admission was not accurate because he 
was weary from long days of examinations. 
This explanation took no account of the fact 
that the admission in question took place 
during the first day of examination after 
the witness had finished reading his state- 
ment, and apparently ignored the existence 
of the letter which had impelled the first 
change in testimony on this point. 

The witness made no similar claim of being 
unsure of himself when he testified erro- 
neously with respect to handling Mr. Lauch- 
lin Currie’s mail. In reply to the question, 
“Is it your testimony that you did not, at 
the request of Lauchlin Currie, take care 
of his mail at the White House when he was 
away?” Mr. Lattimore replied, “That cer- 
tainly is my statement.” 

Subsequently, Mr, Lattimore identified a 
letter which he had written in July 1942 
which included the statement: “Currie asked 
me to take care of his correspondence while 
he was away and in view of your telegram 
of today, I think I had better tell you that 
he has gone to China on a special trip. This 
news is absolutely confidential until released 
to the press.” When confronted with this 
letter, the witness said: “Obviously my mem- 
ory was inaccurate.” 

When the witness was asked, in connec- 
tion with discussion of a trip he had made 
in 1937 to Communist headquarters in 
China, “Did yov or anyone in your party 
make prearrangements with the Communist 
Party in order to get in?” he answered, “None 
whatever.” He was then presented with the 
text of an article which he had written for 
the London Times, and was asked if the 
statements in that article were true. After 
he affirmed that they were, he read into the 
record from that article—his own article— 
the statement: “I sent a letter to the Red 
capital by ordinary mail and got in answer 
a cordial invitation.” 

These are all instinces of signflicant un- 
truths, established as such. They all con- 
cern matters of obvious importance to this 
committee in trying to determine the nature 
of the organization, methods of operation, 
and influence of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. The committee attempts to draw 
no conclusions from these matters at this 
time. 

Aside from matters of self-contradiction, 
the record contains also instances of testi- 
mony by this witness concerning matters 
with respect to which other witnesses have 
testified to the exact opposite. Some of 
these instances concern matters which are 
highly relevant to the subject of the com- 
mittee’s inquiry and which are substantial 
in import. 

For example: Over a period of 2 years, first 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, later be- 
fore this committee in executive session, and 
then again before us in open session, Mr. 
Lattimore stated that he did not know that 
Dr. Ch’ao-ting Chi was a Communist. Dr. 
Ch’ao-Ting Chi was a man shown to have 
been an associate of the witness, and the 
witness admitted the association. But Mr. 
Lattimore testified that no one had told 
him that Chi was a Communist, or shown 
him a report that Chi was a Communist, or 
given him any reason whatever to believe 
that Chi was a Communist. 

On the other hand, Prof. Karl Wittfogel 
of Columbia University, a witness before this 
committee, and E. Newton Steeley, of the 
Review Board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, have given testimony that flatly con- 
tradicts Mr. Lattimore’s clear and unequiv- 
ocal assertions in this regard. 

Another instance concerns the question 
of whether Mr. Lattimore knew that a cer- 
tain German Communist who wrote under 
the pseudonym of “Asiaticus” for the publi- 
cation Pacific Affairs while Lattimore was 
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editing it, was, in fact, a Communist. Mr. 
Lattimore has flatly asserted that he did not 
know or have reason to believe this writer 
to be a Communist. Contra, the record con- 
tains the testimony of Prof. Karl Wittfogel 
that he did tell Mr. Lattimore about the 
Communist background and the Communist 
affiliation of Asiaticus. Minutes of meetings 
in Moscow, taken from the files of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, and a letter 
written by Mr. Lattimore, are among the 
items of evidence in the record which also 
purport to show that Mr. Lattimore knew or 
believed Asiaticus to be a Communist writer. 

One of the most important, relevant, and 
substantial questions respecting which the 
committee has been seeking the truth is 
whether, when this witness was working 
with, and publishing articles for, certain 
Communists, he knew them to be Commu- 
nists. The finding on this question is es- 
sential to a proper characterization of a 
whole series of actions by Mr. Lattimore, 
and will directly affect the committee's ulti- 
mate findings with respect to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 

The shaping of United States policy with 
respect to China was a factor in the success 
of communism in that land, in the estab- 
lishment of firm roots for Soviet influence 
in all Asia, and in the subsequent ordeal 
through which United States boys now are 
being taken in Korea. If this policy in its 
initial stages, or at any time, was affected 
by acts or stratagems on the part of any- 
one having any slightest purpose except the 
welfare of this Nation, it would be a matter 
not to be lightly dealt with, nor one which 
the American people should easily overlook 
or forget. The intimate knowledge which 
this witness had of Asia and of Asiatic af- 
fairs, coupled with his deliberate and adroit 
attempts to mold American thinking with 
respect to those affairs, including his effort 
to establish certain concepts in the mind 
of the Chief Executive of the United States, 
necessarily bring this witness within the 
orbit of any realistic appraisal of this whole 
situation. When, in the face of the records, 
he undertook before this committee a de- 
liberate attempt to deny or cover up per- 
tinent facts, this witness placed himself 
in a most unenviable position. 





Good Citizenship in Syracuse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a most vital 
function of citizenship is the exercise of 
the suffrage. For almost three-quarters 
of a century the percentage of eligible 
voters who have voted in national elec- 
tions has been steadily declining, until 
there exists a condition of indifference 
on the part of the American electorate 
which in itself threatens our freedom. 

I am happy to note that automobile 
dealers’ associations are instituting a 
get-out-the-vote campaign. Consider- 
able progress in this direction has been 
made already by the New York State 
Automobile Dealers, Inc. This move- 
ment in New York State was largely 
spearheaded by one dealer in Syracuse, 
N. Y., whose name is Clell Forsythe and 
who for many years has demonstrated 
unusual civic-mindedness. 





In this connection, I ask to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article entitled “Good Citizenship in 
Syracuse,” by Raymond Moley, which 
appeared in the March 17 issue of News- 
week magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PERSPECTIVE: Goop CITIZENSHIP IN SYRACUSE 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Regardless of who is nominated on the Re- 
publican and Democratic tickets this year, 
an imperative obligation rests on every citi- 
zen who wants a change in Federal policies, 
a halt to the senseless trend toward super- 
statism, a change in our disastrous foreign 
policy, and a new moral climate in Washing- 
ton. I believe that a large majority of the 
eligible voters of this country want such a 
change. But they will not get it unless a 
lot of them, regardless of party loyalty or 
independence of party, do something 
about it. 

The average citizen can do what he failed 
miserably to do in 1948 and what he has 
been doing with less and less efficiency for 
at least three-quarters of a century. He 
can help get out the vote. 

There are many and slightly varying esti- 
mates of the percentage of eligible voters 
who have cast their ballots in several re- 
cent elections. But it is fairly clear that 
since 1880 the percentage of eligibles who 
have voted has steadily declined. This is a 
serious symptom of the failing health of 
our democratic process. This week I want 
to present a concrete example of the con- 
structive effort of one man in one American 
city to stop this dangerous political decline. 

Clell Forsythe is an automobile dealer in 
Syracuse, N. Y. He has done all right in 
his business, but he has had the admirable 
conviction that his life could not be counted 
@ success unless he contributes some effort 
to the preservation of that spirit of political 
and economic liberty that has made his 
business possible. 

Let us note here that as an automubile 
dealer he has the talents and capacity to do 
something for better government that few, 
if any, other lines of business afford. For 
an automobile dealer, either personally or 
through his salesmen, knows something 
about practically every person in his terri- 
tory. He has business relations with many 
of them. He must service his customers’ 
cars, tractors, and trucks. He must keep 
their good will in anticipation of their next 
purchase” He understands credit and the 
other factors that exist in a free economy. 
He is also thoroughly experienced in a 
fiercely competitive business. He is, in 
short, Mr. American Individual Enterprise 
himself. 

Clell Forsythe has been giving attention to 
good citizenship for a good many years. He 
has served in his municipal and State gov- 
ernment and in national politics in one way 
or another. More important, he has been a 
leader in groups of small-business men and 
automobile dealers. Now he is reaching the 
stage of action in cooperation with other 
automobile dealers in Syracuse to get out a 
thumping vote next November. But to vote, 
people have to register. Hence, the Syracuse 
Automobile Dealers Association is driving at 
both objectives. 

In all such nrovements there are two parts 
to the attack: First, a campaign of educa- 
tion—printed material, speeches, and con- 
versation. Then there is the personal solici- 
tation. For the American voter must be 
reached at his home, and he must be fol- 
lowed up to see that he actually deposits his 
vote in the box. 

The literature for this Syracuse movement 
has already presented an array of statistical 
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evidence concerning the gross neglect of duty 
by voters. One example is all that can be 
presented here. A check was made on the 
voting in 1950 of members, both men and 
wonren, of the five outstanding social and 
golf clubs of Syracuse and Onondaga County. 
The average voting percentages of the clubs 
was 56.4 for the men and 52 for the women. 
This is a shameful record for those people 
who should set an example of good citizen- 
ship and who have so much to lose by present 
trends. For in that 1950 election there were 
being elected a governor, a United States 
Senator, and a Congressman—the very peo- 
ple who determine the character of our Gov- 
ernment, the spending of our money, and the 
preservation of our liberty. These people 
should not only vote themselves, but they 
should be out getting other people to vote. 
They will not be playing golf on November 
4 next if this new movement Can prevent it. 
If 10,000,000 more voters can be turned out 
this year, the course of American history can 
be changed. 





Why Overtax the American People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I made a speech in which 
I referred to a pr-pared statement issued 
by Dr. Julius Hirsch, an eminent econo- 
mist. In that speech it was shown that 
the Government authorities were put- 
ting out figures that were not accurate 
in order that they might justify their 
claims for additional taxes. 

Dr. Hirsch has issued another state- 
ment in which he discusses Government 
finances and insists that the figures now 
being put out by the Government au- 
thorities are not accurate and are put 
out for the purpose of justifying their 
claims for L‘gher taxes. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
cluding a portion of the statement of 
Dr. Hirsch as a part of my remarks: 


We overtaxed the American people in fiscal 
1952, thereby taxing civilian industries into 
@ recession. 

In our statement, Why Overtax the Amer- 
ican People, which appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, July 13, 1951, we stated: 

“Analysis of available figures suggests that 
the cash budget in the new fiscal year (1952) 
will balance without any new taxes at all. 
if Congress yields to the Executive’s pressure 
and passes tax increases, they will simply 
produce a surplus.” 

This has happened. 

On frequent occasions we pointed out in 
addition that overtaxation would have very 
bad consequences for our economy. 

Today, it is clear that we have misdirected 
and thereby taxed part of our economy into 
something like a recession. While the de- 
fense and hard-goods industries are up 24 
percent from June 1950, consumer and soft- 
goods industries are down 11 percent from 
the February 1951 level. 


WHY WAS THIS PERMITTED TO HAPPEN? 
Though it was obvious in July 1951 that 
no additional taxes would be needed for fiscal 
year 1952. 
The President was able to stampede Con- 
gress into passing the tax increase which 
became effective in November 1951, by his 
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continual emphasis on a bookkeeping ad- 
ministrative-budget deficit of $10,000,000,000. 

This deficit was obviously spurious on 
three major counts: 

1. The administrative budget, by its very 
nature, underestimates receipts, and over- 
estimates expenditures. 

This traditional form of the budget has 
now been widely superseded in almost all 
public discussions by the more realistic cash 
budget. It is the cash budget which actually 
determines the amount of borrowing the 
Treasury must do, and hence the extent to 
which its operations may have an inflation- 
ary effect on the economy. 

The cash budget reflects all Federal re- 
ceipts of money from the public; not merely 
tax receipts but also social-security contri- 
butions and other trust-fund revenues. 
These are omitted from the administrative 
budget despite the fact that they have come 
to constitute well over 10 percent of total 
receipts in the Federal till in any fiscal 
year. 

Furthermore, the cash budget excludes all 
items of receipts or expenditures which are 
merely bookkeeping transfers within the 
Government, such as interest payments on 
Federal securities held by the Government 
itself. Such transfers evidently swell the 
administrative budget expenditures but are 
not meaningful for the real inflationary or 
deflationary situation. 

Why has the administration persisted in 
using the outmoded administrative-budget 
concept, especially in its factual presenta- 
tion to the public? 

2. It was evident already in July of last 
year (1951) that tax income had, in any 
case, been once more grossly underestimated 
as was the case in 3 of the past 5 years. 
This 's shown in table 1. 

3. It was quite plain that the $3,500,000,- 
000-administrative-budget surplus which 
had been left over from the previous fiscal 
year (1951) would have been sufficient to 
balance the budget without any additional 
taxation. (Indeed, the cash surplus of fiscal 
1951 was even $7,600,000,000.) 

Here is how the budget looked last July 
to the administration, the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, and to ourselves; 
this picture has two important aspects: 

The one is that the administration, de- 
spite all efforts to the contrary, will prob- 
ably be unable to spend even the $68,400,- 
000,000 it expected to disburse in July 1951 
(not to speak of $70,900,000,000 which were 
anticipated in the revised expenditure esti- 
mates made in January of this year). Mili- 
tary buyers in 8 months have ordered less 
than half of the $50,000,000,000 worth of 
weapons, supplies, and construction material 
slated for the fiscal year. To catch up now 
would mean doubling the previous rate of 
buying, and this is generally not considered 
possible. This is also suggested by the Feb- 
ruary 29 report of the joint committee which 
expects expenditures to lay behind the an- 
ticipated amount by $1,900,000,000. 

The second point is that the $2,500,000,000 
to $3,000,000,000 in receipts voted in Novem- 
ber 1951 are pure overtaxation. For, without 
these additional billions there would have 
been almost no cash deficit on current ace 
count; and definitely none if we used part 
of last year’s $3,500,000,000 surplus to make 
up the difference, as we suggested last year. 

We have overtaxed the American people 
by actually creating a cash surplus in fiscal 
1951 and again in fiscal 1952. This taxing 
partly caused, but especially largely aggra- 
vated, the so-called lull in our economy. 

The main cause of the lull was the com- 
pletely incorrect Government scare talk, 
prophesying enormous scarcities which never 
materialized mainly because of another great 
Government mistake—underestimating the 
elasticity and productivity of American 
industry. 
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Thus, we have talked, misdirected, and 
taxed a good deal of the civilian economy 
into a slight recession. 

The effect of the two unnecessary tax in- 
creases since Korea on top of the rising cost 
of living has been to depress the buying 
power of the American people, and to plunge 
the consumer and soft-goods industries into 
a recession. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS IN THE HANDS OF THE 
PUBLIC NOW LESS THAN BEFORE KOREA 


After much clamor concerning huge defi- 
cits, that part of our national debt which is 
in the hands of the public (not in the trust 
funds) will be lower on June 30 of this year 
than it was before Korea, namely on June 30, 
1950. Then it was $219,500,000,000, and this 
June it may be around $215,500,000,000. 

There is, namely, the strange fact that al- 
most 20 percent of the public debt is owned 
by the Government itself. Thus, in June 
1950 total debt was $257,400,000,000; debt in 
the hands of the public (banks, insurance 
companies, corporations, individuals, etc.) 
was $219,500,000,000; debt held by United 
States Government agencies and trust funds 
was $37,800,000,000. 

In June 1951, after our $7,600,000,000 cash 
surplus, total debt was $255,200,000,000; debt 
in the hands of the public was $214,300,000,- 
000; debt held by United States Government 
agencies and trust funds was $40,900,000,000. 

The rise in the debt held by the Govern- 
ment had to come about since the trust 
funds do not hold large cash balances. The 
furplus money in these funds was therefore 
replaced by special bonds, and the proceeds 
used to diminish debts held by the public. 

We must expect a continuation of this un- 
usual rise in the amount of bonds owned 
by the trust funds, as long as these funds 
continue to show an excess of receipts over 
expenditures. Thus, we anticipate that in 
June 1952 total national debt will be $259,- 
500,000,000; debt in the hands of the public 
will be $215,000,000,000; debt held by United 
States Government agencies and trust funds 
will be $44,500,000,000. 


IS A CASH DEFICIT FOR FISCAL 1953 AVOIDABLE? 


There is general agreement that our whole 
tax system contains a lot of unnecessary 
waste. Some work should be begun imme- 
diately to revamp the uneconomic tax struc- 
ture. 

The various proposals for a sharp budget 
cut are certainly very valuable, as well the 
detailed program of Senator Byrp and others, 
as those already formerly made by Senator 
PavuL DOvuGLAS. 

Practical observations, not only in the 
United States Congress, but in various other 
parliaments, have taught us this much how- 
ever: everybody agrees on the principle of 
cutting expenditures. But as soon as the 
tax-writing committees begin to discuss the 
individual items, each department head and 
each department is so embittered in its de- 
fense, and local interests which might be 
damaged by expenditure cuts are whipped 
up to such frenzy, that as a whole one can 
be happy if the debates on cutting expendi- 
tures pass along without considerably in- 
creasing the administrative forecasts. 

The best prospect for a real job in the 
long run is another sharp drive against waste 
and uneconomic management of our cruelly 
overcomplicated tax system. 

The most immediate way, however, to 
adapt expenditures to prospective real in- 
come may probably be found only with those 
military and foreign-aid expenditures which 
might not be too pressing at this moment. 

The most promising attempt after Sena- 
tor Tarr proposed reducing the military 
budget by $20,000,000,000 is that of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. It rec- 
ommended on February 29 on a bipartisan 
basis to the tax-writing authorities to lop 
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off $10,000,000,000 from defense expenditures 
alone. 

If this attempt were only to succeed in 
reducing the budget for fiscal 1953 by per- 
haps #$5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000, we 
would have a balanced cash budget in that 
year also. 

There should begin immediately, however, 
intensive studies to reduce the uneconomic 
waste within the Government, beyond those 
already made in the Hoover report and a 
simplification of our tax structure with its 
innumerable excise-tax rates. All this with 
the great national aim to improve our stand- 
ard of living by improving the productivity 
of our national work. 





Missouri River Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, 20 Minnesota REA cooperatives 
and 3 large private utility companies 
have presented a proposal to the Con- 
gress which would make it possible for 
them to secure the hydroelectric power 
soon to be available from the Missouri 
River dams. The agreement between 
these groups, interested in securing 
cheaper electrical energy for more than 
1,000,000 people in central and western 
Minnesota, is a splendid example of co- 
operation and proves that it is possible 
for public and private power to make 
common cause. At their annual meet- 
ing in St. Paul yesterday, the coopera- 
tives adopted the resolution set out in the 
following wire, which they sent to me: 


Sr. Paut, Minn., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted on March 24 by the cooperatives 
attending the annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota electric cooperatives: 

“Whereas 20 cooperatives and 3 power 
companies in Minnesota have developed a 
joint plan whereby Missouri River hydro- 
electric power may be made available in their 
respective service areas and delivered to the 
load centers of all preferred customers with- 
in the marketing area of the Bureau in the 
State; said plan being for construction of a 
230,000-volt system by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and for full utilization of existing 
facilities owned by the cooperatives and the 
power companies for subtransmission of 
power to the load centers of the preferred 
customers; and 

“Whereas we believe the plan to be eco- 
nomically sound and to be consistent with 
the objectives and the purpose of the mem- 
bers of this association: Be it 

“Resolved, That Minnesota Electric Coop- 
erative does hereby endorse the plan and 
the agreement that has been made by the 
20 cooperatives and the 3 power companies 
for delivery and distribution of Missouri 
River power in the areas in Minnesota af- 
fected by the agreement; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the nine Congressmen and to the 
two Senators Ture and Humpnrer.” 

P. P, CavGHeEy, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 
Grorcrt W. OLsoNn, 
JaLMAR WELLEN, 
Secretary, Resolutions Committee. 
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American Legion Urges New Foreign 
Policy of Liberation To Replace Con- 


tainment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, some people in our Government 
apparently still cling to the idea of a 
foreign policy of containment even 
though it has long outlived any useful- 
ness it might have had. The tactical 
situation in the world today demands a 
new, positive policy of liberation to re- 
place the outworn, defensive policy of 
containment which has been pursued by 
our Government since 1947. 

Our Government may now be moving 
somewhat away from its policy of con- 
tainment and beginning to embrace, 
though somewhat gingerly and reluc- 
tantly, a policy of liberation aimed at 
freeing the peoples enslaved by Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The American Legion has always 
shown an excellent insight into the 
problems which confront our Nation on 
an international scale and have done an 
excellent job of proposing sound solu- 
tions to these problems. The American 
Legion now espouses the cause of libera- 
tion of the enslaved peoples and urges 
our Government to take on this new 
policy aimed at the overthrow of the 
gangster Communist regimes. This pro- 
posed solution of the American Legion 
to the problem of world peace, breaks 
through the present stalemate policy 
which promises for the American people 
only long years of burdensome taxes and 
armaments. 

Iinclude herewith a resolution adopted 
by the American Legion at its national 
convention in Miami, Fia., last fall. 
This resolution urges a change in our 
foreign policy aimed at insuring the res- 
toration of freedom to all peoples in the 
world: 

Whereas all information presented to the 
National Security Commission indicates that 
the United States will not attain a position 
of full preparedness before 1953; and 

Whereas in the interim it is necessary (1) 
to take steps to employ all available means 
to relieve the pressure on our troops in Ko- 
rea; and (2) to prevent further Communist 
encroachment into the free countries of the 
world; and 

Whereas we are presently losing the so- 
called cold war because we have not effec- 
tively used tactics against the enemy com- 
parable to those he has used to his definite 
advantage against us; and 

Whereas the executive branches of our 
Government have the finances and the au- 
thority necessary to launch a campaign to 
obtain the cooperation of those elements who 
are willing to fight for freedom in the coun- 
tries under the influence of, or threatened 
by, Communist domination: Now, therefore, 
be it 


Resolved by the American Legion in con- 
vention assembled in the City of Miami, Fla., 
October 15-18, 1951, That we demand that a 
positive affirmative and integrated program 
be carried out immediately to make use, to 
the fullest possible extent, of conventional 








and all other available means which will 
enable us to win the so-called cold war; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion place 
responsibility in the Security Commission to 
emphasize strategic services and to carry 
to the people of the United States, through 
the channels of the American Legion, the 
facts as they are available so that there will 
be a crystallization of public opinion de- 
manding an all-out effort in all phases of 
preparation and warfare, psychological and 
otherwise, that will insure the restoration of 
freedom to all peoples in the world. 





We Are Proud To Be Hoosiers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith two editorials; one 
from the Kokomo Tribune, March 20, 
and the other from the Elwood Call- 
Leader, March 21: 


{From the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune of 
March 20, 1952] 
InpIANA’s WELFARE STORY 

Indiana’s successful fight against secrecy 
in public welfare spending is reviewed in 
an article called They Don’t Want Uncle’s 
Money in the current Saturday Evening 
Post. The article pictures the battle over 
welfare funds as having played a significant 
role in a broad resistance to Federal domi- 
nation over State government. 

The refusal of a million-dollar Federal 
grant by the city of Indianapolis for a new 
National Guard armory and other similar 
gestures of independence are cited in the 
article as evidence of Indiana’s desire to 
stand on its own feet and not accept Federal 
funds if they mean Federal dictation. 

Welfare spending in Indiana has declined 
since secrecy was removed. The decrease 
from November 1950 to November 1951 was 
10 percent. Other States showed a drop of 
only 2 percent. 

In Indiana, monthly payments to the aged 
fell from $1,804,153 in January 1951 to 
$1,594,380, even though individual payments 
were higher. Aid to dependent children de- 
clined 20 percent compared to 8 percent in 
other States, yet other States had similar 
economic conditions. 

Some of the reduction in welfare expendi- 
tures was due to vigorous reexamination of 
the records by certain county welfare de- 
partments. There were instances of people 
receiving public aid when relatives were well 
able to take care of them. This voluntary 
reduction by the welfare officials no doubt 
Was encouraged by the State legislature's 
action against secrecy. 

No one has demanded to see lists of wel- 
fare recipients, either, although those who 
wanted to retain the secrecy feature pre- 
dicted that the recipients’ names would be 
used for commercial and political exploita- 
tion. Nor has the press sought to publish 
lists of recipients, as was also predicted. 

Indiana has been setting an example, and 
the Saturday Evening Post story about it is 
worth reading. 


[From the Elwood (Ind.) Call-Leader of 
March 21, 1952] 
We're Proup To Be Hoosiers 
We just finished reading an article in the 
latest issue of the Saturday Evening Post en- 
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titled “They Don't Want Uncle’s Money,” and 
it made us proud to be Hoosiers. We cannot 
recommend too highly this article on the 
fight by Hoosiers against so-called Federal 
aid. 

Indiana is leading the fight against adop- 
tion by Washington, D.C. The biggest step 
taken by this State in this battle was the 
opening of the welfare rolls to inspection, 
and Indianapolis Just recently struck an- 
cther blow at being adopted by the Federal 
Government when it refused Federal aid for 
housing. 

The article, written by Joe Alex Morris, said 
in way of explaining the story the following: 
“At first Washington didn’t believe reports 
that Indiana was turning down United States 
dollars. Then, when Hoosiers flatly rejected 
millions in gifts, the Capital knew this was 
the first State to admit Federal aid can cost 
more than its worth.” 

The following quote from Mr. Morris’ 
article tells of the fight in Indiana against 
Federal “aid.” “Just for instance: Indian- 
apolis the capital and largest city in the 
State, waged a successful campaign to pre- 
vent the Department of Commerce from 
dishing out $50,000 a year in Federal tax 
money for the supposed benefit of the city’s 
businessmen. It has—but only after a 
tough fight forced Congress to withhold 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in pork- 
barrel flood-control aid to the community. 
It flatly refused to let the Army spend $1,- 
000,000 for a new armory. It has helped 
kick over the spending of almost $1,000,000 
in Federal funds for vocational education 
in distributive trades like merchandising. 
It has developed—up through 1951—its own 
postwar slum-clearance program without 
Federal aid. It has discouraged, but in vain, 
the Army’s expenditure of some $23,000,000 
to establish an important finance head- 
quarters in the city. And Indianapolis citi- 
zens were the core of the State’s 1951 revolt 
against Federal controls in the National 
Social Security Act; a revolt that found the 
State firmly preparing to give up almost $20,- 
000,000 a year from Washington rather than 
knuckle under to the dictates of Congress 
and the Federal security agency.” 

William Book, executive vice president of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce told 
Mr. Morris: “Recently I asked a distinguished 
economist whether the key to reduced spend- 
ing might not be a willingness of individuals 
and communities everywhere to give up their 
share of Federal subsidies. He acknowl- 
edged that such self-denyers would be ‘noble,’ , 
but he added that they would ‘stand out 
like a sore thumb’ because he wasn't sure 
others would follow. Well, we've got quite a 
few ‘sore thumbs’ around here—and per- 
haps they'll be sticking up all over the coun- 
try before long.” 

We're proud that we live in Indiana where 
the people are not afraid to say “no” to 
Washington, and are willing to stand on 
their own feet and make their own way 
without Federal interference. 


The Hells Canyon Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Apendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Corn Squeezin’s,” written by a 
very prominent gentleman of Idaho and 
probate judge of Gooding County, Mr. 
James Gossett. The article deals with 


the Hells Canyon project, the construc- 
tion of which is now proposed in legis- 
lation before the House and the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Corn SQUEEZIN’S 
(By Farmer Jim Gossett) 


One week from today apprceximately (next 
Wednesday to be exact) hearings will begin 
in Congress on the Hells Canyon project. 
We think it proper at this time to call your 
attention to two aspects of this terrible 
power proposal that have been largely over- 
looked in the talk of a compromise project. 
This compromise presumably would insure 
development of an irrigated tract in the 
Mountain Home area and would guarantee 
that a certain percentage of the power gen- 
erated would be reserved for Idaho. 

But before launching into a discussion of 
those two angles I would like to ask you 
just one question about this business of 
where the power to be generated at Hell’s 
Canyon is to go; bearing always in mind 
the huge industrialization that is planned 
in Oregon. Please answer this question for 
yourself. Why was it that it was Senator 
WaYNE Morse of Oregon, who rushed to 
introduce the Hells Canyon bill into the 
Senate? 

The first of these two points that far too 
many of us are overlooking is the preserva- 
tion of deeded water rights upstream from 
the Hells Canyon site. An all-powerful 
Federal Government is the only power on 
earth that could and would annul and de- 
prive you of those rights. I say would be- 
cause it is now being done in the disgrace- 
ful affair of the Santa Margarita Valley in 
California. 

It is my fervent prayer that you will not 
be willfully blind to the truth simply be- 
cause you do not want to believe it as was 
the poor deluded gentleman whom I heard 
arguing the point recently. He said it wasn't 
true because it couldn’t be true. What he 
meant was that he did not want it to be 
true and, therefore, it wasn’t. And this, mind 
you, in spite of the fact that the miserable 
deal has been widely publicized in at least 
two magazines of Nation-wide circulation 
and in spite of the fact that the Fed-ral 
Government has got some 15,000 American 
citizens in court for the express purpose 
of taking away from them vested water 
rights that have been theirs for generations. 

Yes, my friends, it is the frightening truth, 
whether you want to believe it or not.’ The 
Federal Government has moved in on the 
ranchers of the Santa Margarita Valley and 
is now, in Federal courts, attempting to take 
away their water from them. The Govern- 
ment says there is not enough water for both 
the ranchers and the Government so the 
ranchers will have to give it up—not just a 
part of it but all of it. In that valley thou- 
sands of ranchers have been haled into 
Federal court and they are wondering “Can 
this still be America”? 

You might just as well face the harsh 
truth. What is to prevent the same thing 
happening to you if Hells Canyon becomes 
reality. What are you going to do in a year 
of water shortage when your irrigating pre- 
vents enough water running down the Snake 
River to keep the Hells Canyon Reservoir 
full to operating level? What are you going 
to do when these Government boys say there 
isn’t enough water for you and them, too, 
and that you will have to give up your rights 
to the water? Don’t tell me it can’t be done. 
It is being done right now to thousands of 
ranchers in the Santa Margarita Valley. 

Now then, the second point we want to 
present for your consideration is this: that 
certain agencies in this administration are 
attempting to realize the power industry 
and thus place every single user of electrical 
power in these United States at the mercy 
of a political organization which amounts 
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to a virtual dictatorship. Why is this true? 
I'll tell you. 

As long as electrical power is generated, 
distributed, and sold by private companies 
we can exercise some control over that in- 
dustry. Both State and Federal Govern- 
ment can regulate and control private enter- 
prise, but who in the name of God is going 
to control a Federal Government power mo- 
nopoly? There lies the cornerstone of dic- 
tatorship. 

Hells Canyon is but the opening wedge 
for a Columbia Valley Authority, which our 
people have so violently opposed. But that 
is not the worst phase of it. Hells Canyon 
and CVA are but steps in the vast scheme 
to socialize a basic and controlling industry 
in this country and place in the hands of 
an all too highly centralized Federal Govern- 
ment life and death economic of every single 
United States citizen. 

Is this not true? Let’s take a look down 
South, where is situated the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority which is being held up to you 
as such a shining beacon in the night. In 
that country there is a Government “thing” 
called the Southeastern Power Authority. 
This crummy outfit, an agency of our social- 
istically inclined Department of the In- 
terior, is now attempting to go beyond the 
law and get money from Congress to build 
distribution lines that run alongside of lines 
that already are doing the job. Let me quote 
you from an editorial appearing in the March 
5 issue of the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, a 
paper which, by the way, is a 100-percent 
Democratic publication: 

“The unrelenting effort of the Southeast- 
ern Power Administration to get money from 
Congress to build power lines duplicating 
present lines * * * is another example 
of the lawlessness of Government about 
which we have been sounding the warning 
signal for many sessions. 

“This agency of the Department of the 
Interior is trying to set itself up in the power 
business through the Flood Control Act of 
1944, under which it was established, and 
which gives it no such power. * * ®* It 
is trying to get money to build its own lines 
parallel to private lines at a great waste of 
strategic materials urgently needed in the 
defense program. 

“It is a depressing account of the machi- 
nations of a Government agency in its at- 
tempt, without authority in law, to get a 
stranglehold on the power supply of the 
whole southeast outside of TVA (which the 
Government already contro'!s). Once it got 
the power in its hands, it would have all 
business and industry in this section at its 
mercy. 

“Lawless government is creeping upon us.” 

There you have the picture from the Santa 
Margarita Valley of California to the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Are we to allow this 
rotten Hells Canyon business to snare us in 
the same sort of a trap? Do you believe in 
the laws of this country, the enactments of 
Congress, and in the Constitution of the 
United States? If you do, you cannot be- 
lieve in Hells Canyon, for legally the De- 
partment of the Interior has no more right 
to construct an out-and-out power dam at 
Hells Canyon (or anywhere else) than you 
have to blow off your neighbor's head with a 
shotgun. 


Faith of Our Fathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, within the 
next several weeks the members of the 
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National Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission will decide whether or not to 
continue the 1952 production of the great 
historical drama Faith of Our Fathers. 

It was my great privilege to witness 
this inspirational production last season 
and it was a most exciting experience. 
I only wish it were possible for all Ameri- 
cans, who love their country and its great 
traditions of freedom and hope, to be 
able to see Faith of Our Fathers. I most 
earnestly hope the Commission will de- 
cide to present the drama this summer 
so that thousands of Washington vistors 
will be given the opportunity to see it. 

Many of the Members of Congress may 
not realize that this drama is paying 
its own way. Over 100,000 visitors from 
all parts of the Nation attended the per- 
formances in 1951, culminating with the 
standing-room-only audience of 25,000 
during the final week of the season. 
Revenue from this attendance more than 
reimbursed the Government for its un- 
derwriting expenditure. 

The patriotic force, spectacular enter- 
tainment, and the educational appeal of 
the drama were such, that without any 
promotional effort or even any state- 
ment as to its continuation in 1952, the 
Commission has already received reser- 
vation requests from schools, colleges, 
business groups, and individuals amount- 
ing to 3,200 seats for the coming summer, 

I am sure that those Members who 
have seen the production will join me 
in urging the Commission to continue it 
this season. Those who have not seen 
it, should do so at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, it will give you new pride and 
new faith in this great land of ours. 





Educational Benefits for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment by Mr. Phillips Temple, librarian, 
Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., representing the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries before 
the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs on March 12, 1952. The state- 
ment follows: 


I represent the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, comprising 619 institu- 
tional and 3,932 personal members serving 
in the libraries of universities, colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, and other educational in- 
stitutions throughout the United States. 
The American Library Association, of which 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries is an affiliate, numbers 19,701 
members. 

At an annual meeting on January 29, 1952, 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, through its executive board, passed 
the following resolution: 

“That the ACRL executive secretary be in- 
structed to present * * * the view of 
the board favoring * * * provision of 
books for veterans in the new GI educa- 
tional benefit bill.” 
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Although neither the executive board nor 
any large segment of the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries has issued any 
statement regarding the methods whereby 
Federal funds for veterans’ books might 
most efficiently and appropriately be handled, 
and although some members of the associa- 
tion favor payment of Federal funds directly 
to the veteran rather than through the in- 
stitution, I am nevertheless authorized to 
submit to you for consideration the specific 
points given below to which a substantial 
number of librarians subscribe: 

1, Elimination of direct Federal payments 
for tuition and for books, supplies, and 
equipment emphasizes the subsistence 
allowance. 

The various proposals which have been 
made to reduce or to eliminate direct Fed- 
eral payment to educational institutions for 
tuition and for books, supplies, and equip- 
ment have been motivated by the very laud- 
able purpcse of attempting to reduce the 
administrative burden on the colleges and 
on the Veterans’ Administration. However, 
even if this objective could be achieved by 
the proposals made—and this is open to 
question, as indicated below—the educa- 
tional effects of making all payments directly 
to the veteran may prove decidedly less bene- 
ficial to the veteran than the old GI bill. 
Payment of all sums directly to the veteran 
student, as in the Teague bill, may well have 
the unintentional effect of placing more 
emphasis on the monthly allowance and less 
on the education which this allowance is 
designed to make possible. Anything that 
the veteran student can save by attending a 
low-tuition school or by skimping his ex- 
penditures on books, supplies, and equip- 
ment would, under the Teague bill, be added 
automatically to the amount remaining out 
of each monthly VA check available for sub- 
sistence and other personal expenditures, 
Under the old legislation, no such possible 
incentive to maximize the money available 
for subsistence was placed before the vet- 
eran student—his subsistence allowance was 
a standard amount and he could not in- 
crease it by saving on tuition or on required 
books, supplies, or equipment. Conversely, 
if the veteran student wished to take a course 
of study where the tuition and/or the re- 
quired bocks, supplies, and equipment were 
higher than average, he was not penalized 
under the old bill by having to reduce his 
allowance for subsistence. It would seem 
somewhat hazardous to jeopardize the excel- 
lent educational results obtained under the 
GI bill by veterans in institutions of higher 
learning by trying a new and untested sys- 
tem of direct payments—a system in which 
the average costs would not be very much 
different than before, but which might well 

result in a less satisfactory education for 
many veteran students. 

2. Reduction in administrative overhead 
for colleges is questionable. 

The bills which have proposed direct Fed- 
erai payment of only one half of tuition 
charges, or for no tuition and no allowance 
for books and supplies, may not substantial- 
ly reduce the administrative burden for col- 
leges and universities. Most colleges and 
universities collect tuition fees in advance 
at the beginning of the semester of the 
quarter. If only one half of these tuition 
Tees is paid by the Federal Government and 
the rest must be collected from the veteran 
students themselves, the paper work for the 
educational institutions may well increase. 
This is also true if no tuition is paid direct- 
ly by the Federal Government as provided in 
the Teague bill. Under either of these pro- 

the colleges and universities might 
well feel obliged in the case of veteran stu- 
dents to set up a special system of billing 
for tuition fees on a monthly basis—which 
would superimpose a new monthly billing 
system on top of their present arrangements 
and thus greatly increase paper work and 
accounting. Monthly billing of tuition by 








the colleges—however burdensome it might 
be to them—would at least relieve the vet- 
eran student of the burden of meeting a 
larger payment for tuition at the beginning 
of each semester than could be covered by 
his first monthly check from the VA. But 
books, supplies, and equipment must also 
be purchased at the beginning of each semes- 
ter or quarter, and if the veteran student 
had to meet these concentrated expenses out 
of his first monthly check he might well be 
forced to economize on these expenditures 
which are as essential to the educational 
process as the lectures or the laboratory work 
for which he pays tuition. 

3. Direct payments to educational insti- 
tutions for required books, supplies, and 
equipment are even more essential educa- 
tionally speaking, than direct Federal pay- 
ments for tuition. 

As already indicated, there are sound edu- 
cational reasons for continuing direct Fed- 
eral payments for tuition. There is per- 
haps an even greater educational reason for 
direct payment to the institution for re- 
quired books, supplies, and equipment. 
Tuition, after all, can and will be collected 
from the veteran students if need be—it is a 
requirement for their enrolling and staying 
enrolled in the educational institution. 
Essential books, supplies, and equipment 
are not in the same position—veteran stu- 
dents could “get by” and stay enrolled even 
though they skimped on the amounts ex- 
pended for these educational tools out of 
their all-inclusive monthly allowance from 
the VA, although the educational results 
they secured from their courses might well 
suffer. When it is considered that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has, under the old 
bill, paid only an average of $4 a month or 
less for books, supplies, and equipment per 
veteran student, as compared with an aver- 
age of some $38 a month for tuition and $82 
a month for subsistence payments it hardly 
seems judicious to run the risk that these 
essential tools will not be provided in ade- 
quate amounts when their cost in terms of 
the whole program is so modest. 





The Need for Supplementary Air Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address before the Aero Club of 
Washington, D. C., by Orvis M. Nelson, 
president, Transocean Air Lines, at the 
National Press Club, March 25, 1952: 


I appreciate sincerely the opportunity 
which the Aero Club has afforded me to 
speak before so many distinguished and real 
friends of aviation. 

The views which I express are the views of 
Transocean Air Lines only. I do not speak 
for any other carrier or group of carriers. 

I have chosen as my topic the need for 
supplementary air services and will demon- 
strate the need for that type of service in 
our air transportation system. 

To me the term “supplementary air serv- 
ices” means services supplementing those 
provided by the scheduled carriers and those 
provided by the military. These supplemen- 
tary services include both contract and non- 
scheduled common carrier operations. 

Transocean's history of operations demon- 
strates conclusively that it is a supplemen- 
tary carrier. 
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Transocean operates as a so-called large 
irregular carrier under a letter of registra- 
tion issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
I say so-called irregular carrier for I do 
not like the term “irregular,” which, by its 
very connotation, implies something erratic 
and illegitimate. The use of the older and 
original term “nonscheduled” seems to me 
to be far more appropriate. 

Last week Transocean commenced its sev- 
enth year of operations. Its transport oper- 
ations have been conducted almost entirely 
in overseas and foreign transportation. 
Transocean has operated 8 to 12 DC-4’s and 
from the outset had determined to establish 
such a well-rounded organization that it 
eculd perform within its own confines all 
activities incident to international flying 
without depending on any other person or 
company for help. 

Transocean established certified mainte- 
nance bases on both coasts of the United 
States to service and overhaul its own and 
other aircraft. It has a complete engine 
overhaul shop which handles not only its 
own engines but those of other carriers. 

Transocean has its own en route stations 
across both the Pacific and the Atlantic 
Oceans, and at Wake Island, for example, 
Transocean operates a 300-bed hotel, serves 
thousands of meals monthly, and handles 
not only its own aircraft but also those of 
United Air Lines, Sabena, Seaboard & West- 
ern, and California Eastern; and shares with 
Pan American the servicing of military air- 
craft and personnel. Transocean and its 
subsidiaries has approximately 3,500 employ- 
ees On its payroll, the great bulk of whom 
are highly trained aviation technicians. 

Transocean is the result of a conviction I 
developed during nearly 12 years of flying for 
United Air Lines. It seemed to me that the 
scheduled airlines left wide gaps in the serv- 
ices they performed, gaps where there was a 
distinct need for air carriage other than the 
common-carrier services operated by sched- 
uled airlines. Transocean during its entire 
history has fitted into these gaps by supple- 
menting the services of the scheduled air- 
lines. 

The scheduled airlines form a national and 
international network of long and short 
routes and connecting carriers with flights 
operating on published schedules so that the 
general traveling public, within reason, can 
go where it wants to go, when it wants to 
go. All scheduled trips must be operated, 
whether capacity loads are available or not. 
The cost of providing the service is spread 
equally among the persons using the service. 
It is obvious that if each scheduled flight 
was operated at capacity the per passenger 
rate would be lower. ’ 

The idea that we had in starting Trans- 
ocean was to supplement the services oper- 
ated by the scheduled airlines by offering 
substantially lower rates where mass move- 
ments of men and matériel were involved 
and where capacity loads were assured. We 
believe that it is inherently unfeasible, eco- 
nomically, for a scheduled airline to main- 
tain a fleet of aircraft and a staff of trained 
personnel to shift about the country and 
about the world to take care of those mass 
movements that cannot be handled on their 
regularly scheduled flights. 

In addition, the operation of an airline 
specializing in contract service requires more 
than just aircraft. It requires an entirely 
different type of thinking on the part of 
management and a different set of techniques 
and practices in operations and maintenance. 
Experience has shown us that extreme flexi- 
bility and fluidity of action are required in 
the successful operation of such specialized 
air services. 

A brief resumé of some of Transocean’s 
existing activities will high light this state- 
ment. 

Up in Alas«a, from bases at Fairbanks and 
Point Barrow, Transocean operates an aerial 
supply line for Navy contractors drilling for 


oil. This operation is conducted with sev- 
eral different types of aircraft ranging from 
heavy transports down thru various cate- 
gories of bush planes. During the extreme 
arctic winters the bush planes, even includ- 
ing a DC-3, operate on skiis. During the few 
short summer months the bush planes oper- 
ate from floats. 

Transocean has an operation based in East 
Africa, flying produce over to Saudi Arabia 
and other Persian Gulf points where tem- 
peratures of 120 degrees in the shade, if you 
can find it, are common. 

From Transocean’s base on Guam it oper- 
ates a scheduled contract service with am- 
phibious aircraft for the Department of the 
Interior, furnishing passenger, mail and cargo 
services to the various islands in the Trust 
Territory. : 

In conjunction with Northwest Air Lines, 
Transocean planes and crews established the 
internal Japanese airline last October. This 
operation is still underway. 

Then of course we are operating 35 to 40 
monthly trans-Pacific flights in the Korean 
air lift. 

One of the basic requirements of a success- 
ful contract carrier is the ability to move 
swiftly in setting charters or contract oper- 
ations up on short notice. We are justly 
proud of the fact that Transocean’s first two 
charter flights to Japan in support of the 
Korean war were on their way back to Cali- 
fornia before the main airlift actually got 
started. 

Another gratifying experience also occurred 
during the early stages of the Korean air 
lift. We had three or four DC-4’s operating 
in the lift and were continuing displaced 
persons flights from Europe to South Amer- 
ica with other aircraft while the military de- 
cided whether more of our planes would be 
needed. 

Our Washington office was contacted about 
our capability of moving three rush-high-pri- 
ority loads of high explosives immediately 
from the east coast to California for trans- 
shipment to the lift. We had one plane at 
our Bradley Field base finishing a mainte- 
nance check which was due out that evening. 
This flight was canceled and the plar~ routed 
to the designated terminal for loading. 

Another flight was en route from Gander 
to Bermuda, bound for Venezuela. A third 
aircraft was approaching Gander from Shan- 
non, also bound for Venezuela with a load of 
displaced persons. The Bermuda-bound 
plane was diverted in the air to New York 
and the passengers Offloaded at Idlewild for 
transshipment to Caracas. The third plane 
was expedited through Gander direct to Idle- 
wild for similar offloading. National Air 
Lines set up charters for us to Miami and we 
chartered another nonscheduled carrier to 
fly the passengers on from there to Caracas. 

Both of the Transocean aircraft ferried to 
the loading terminal, where they were hur- 
riedly checked by our mechanics from Brad- 
ley Field, who had arrived by truck. I hap- 
pened to be in New York at the time, and I 
drove out to help load the cargo. With fresh 
crews aboard, the planes were soon on their 
way west, following the first aircraft, already 
halfway to California. 

Contrary to the original plan, the planes 
did not transship their cargo at Fairfield, 
but, with a crew change, continued west- 
ward. Nor did they stop at Tokyo, but con- 
tinued even further. 

Less than 54 hours after the last plane dis- 
appeared from my view here on the east 
coast, I heard a news flash on the radio an- 
nouncing the first Russian-built North Ko- 
rean tank had been knocked out by the new 
8.5 bazooka. This was the cargo we had so 
carefully loaded on the three Transocean 
airplanes. ~ 

The nonscheduled carrier, because of CAB 
enforced limitations on its advertising and 
promotion, must be continually alert to 
every opportunity to sell its specialized con- 
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tract services. In fact, most of its contracts 
creates new uses for air transportation. 

A typical example of creative selling of air 
transportation is found in the contract 
Transocean had with the Pacific island base 
contractors. One of the initial problems 
was to convince the contractors that it was 
more economical to fly their construction 
workers to and from the bases than it was 
to send them by rail or water. Discussions 
were initiated with the contractors in the 
summer of 1946, and it was not until Sep- 
tember 1947 that Transocean was the suc- 
cessful bidder for the transportation of 
workers from the United States to Guam 
and Okinawa. During the period from Sep- 
tember 1947 through the summer of 1950, 
Transocean transported more than 25,000 
persons to these Pacific island bases. 

I will cite only one more example. Dur- 
ing 1947, Time magazine had a short article 
stating that the Premier of Ontario, Canada, 
was in London seeking means of transpor- 
tation for Canadian-bound English immi- 
grants. Transocean’s sales people flew to 
London and convinced the Premier that air 
transportation should be used and that the 
services of Transocean should be utilized. 
In the ensuing 8 months Transocean trans- 
ported about 7,000 immigrants from England 
to Canada. This was the first mass immi- 
gration movement by air in history. 

Transocean has also transported thousands 
of displaced persons from detention camps in 
Europe to the United States and countries 
in South America. Many of these were the 
so-called compassionate cases, the aged, the 
sick, and the extreme youth, most of whom 
would not have been able to withstand long 
journeys in surface vessels. 

We claim no monopoly on the type of 
service described above nor do we feel that 
the nonscheduled carriers, including Trans- 
ocean, should be limited to that type of 
service. These carriers should have sup- 
plementary authority and also have freedom 
to innovate and explore as the industry de- 
velops. Often the statement is made that 
the only way to solve the nonscheduled 
problem is to exterminate that part of the 
air-transport industry. This is an easy so- 
lusion but is a disservice to aviation, the 
country, and to an industrious, resourceful 
group of carriers within that industry. In 
addition, it is contrary to the conclusions 
of well-informed, official public bodies. Thus, 
for instance, on March 2, 1951, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board issued its statement of 
policy on the role of the large irregular care 
rier. Therein the Board states: 

“It is important to the air-transportation 
industry that there should exist carriers with 
aircraft, personnel, and facilities available to 
fill the unpredictable demands which can- 
not be met by the certificated air carriers 
who must provide adequate and regular air 
service to the communities they have been 
authorized to serve. Since they are free 
from this requirement of rendering adequate 
service to specified points, irregular carriers 
are in a position to seek out new fields of 
exploitation, thus broadening the area of 
service of the air-transportation industry. 
In the present period of national emergency, 
however, the role of innovation is subordi- 
nate, since great demands have arisen for the 
performance of special charter services for 
the Department of Defense and for groups 
of servicemen on furlough. There is every 
indication that the need for such services 
will increase, perhaps to a point where the 
combined efforts of certificated and irregular 
air carriers will not meet the demand.” 

The Congressional Report on National Avi- 
ation Policy (p. 26) states the need in a 
somewhat different manner: 

“The increase in all civil air operations 
including cargo, contract, and charter flying 
is important to the national security because 
of the reservoir of aircraft and trained per- 
sonnel it creates, which can be utilized by 
the military in time of emergency.” 
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It is impossible to project the future of 
any noncertificated carrier without consider- 
ing the investigation of the activities of ir- 
regular carriers currently being conducted 
by the CAB. The Board its now attempting 
to determine whether it should extend or in- 
crease the operating authority heretofore 
granted to carriers defined as irregulars, non- 
schedule, and so forth. 

It is unfortunate only that this investiga- 
tion to the degree of detail now proposed 
was not instituted at least 5 years ago. On 
what we believe was less than a complete 
study of the manifold facets inherent in the 
problem, the Board issued regulations which 
were not subject to very realistic interpreta- 
tions. 

Despite the strong urging of Transocean 
and others, the Board did not permit the 
carriage of persons in foreign air transpor- 
tation by the nonscheduled carriers. 

Also, some carriers conducted services 
which Transocean concluded were not in- 
tended by the Board, however obscure the 
Board's language. The depredations of the 
irresponsible noncertificated carriers were so 
great as to coimpel shotgun regulations that 
went far beyond the scope of the evils they 
were designed to correct. We do not want a 
repetition of the regulatory approach of the 
past few years, because we think it results 
in only thwarting the full growth of air 
transportation. 

It seems to us that the CAB’s investigation 
of the role of the nonscheduled air carrier 
must accomplish two things: it must pre- 
serve opportunity for the development of 
new ideas, recognizing that the air trans- 
portation industry is essentially dynamic 
and cannot be allowed to stultify; further- 
mecre, there must result the formulation of 
simple, clear-cut regulations to be followed. 

All carriers need the security that can 
come only from the Board's recognition of 
the functions that can be performed by car- 
riers not now certificated. Such carriers es- 
pecially need this security for any intelli- 
gent planning, for a guaranty of service to 
their customers, for a guaranty of stability 
employees and their stockholders. 

We believe that we are prepared to demon- 
strate the manner in which, as a result of 
the investigation, the Board may authorize 
and regulate services that will be supple- 
mental to those presently certificated. We 
shall propose that additional carriers be au- 
thorized to perform charter services on @ 
world-wide basis. The distinguished feature 
of our world-wide charter operations has 
been their flexibility, the capacity to have 
aircraft and crews and ground services im- 
mediateity available at widely separated 
points to serve the particular needs of par- 
ticular customers. The idea of flexibility 
does not mix readily with the concept of 
regulation; yet both are required and both 
must live together. For the marriage to be 
successful the flexibility cannot be too broad 
and the regulation must be liberal. The 
nonscheduled carrier must be prepared to 
accept specific imitations which will assure 
the supplementary character of their charter 
operations, so long as they still have their 
flexibility and their right to compete in the 
open markets for bona fide charter work. 

In addition to the specialized charter 
services, the Board must recognize the need 
for other supplementary air services by non- 
scheduled carriers. Such services must have 
been termed coach type, low fare or non- 
scheduled. By whatever name used, there 
has been provided a service that is supple- 
mentary to those of the scheduled airlines, 
In many cases the very lifeline of the non- 
scheduled carrier has depended on its ability 
to offer air transportation on a limited basis 
to individual members of the traveling 
public. 

We feel that the charter services pro- 
posed by Transocean must be coupled with 
authority, under realistic regulation, to con- 
duct international nonscheduled common 
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carrier services. The regulation must be 
realistic enough to give the carriers latitude 
within which to experiment and yet give the 
Board reasonable and effective control over 
the carriers. 

I have used the word regulation on sev- 
eral occasions here. I do not mean by 
that that I am advocating the continuance 
of economic regulation under the exemption 
power of the Board. I believe that author- 
ity by exemption always will be unsatis- 
factory. Such authority lacks tenure, is 
subject to change at whims of the regulatory 
body, precludes efficient financing and plan- 
ning and is a barrier to economic security. 

I am in favor of authority by certificate of 
convenience and necessity. A certificate is 
not a magic document, but it does spell out 
the authority of the carrier, permits long 
range planning and gives a stability of 
operation not possible under the probabili- 
ties of fluctuation in the exemption power. 

Early studies of military needs concluded 
that any future national emergency would 
require far more transport category aircraft 
then were available in the Armed Forces and 
civil air lines combined. The Finletter re- 
port in 1948 concluded that “tentative esti- 
mates by the Military Establishment show 
that the ATC and NATS at their present size 
plus the present commercial aircraft would 
be far short of what will be needed. For 
this we must increase our commercial fleet.” 
A current study (Aviation Week, February 25, 
1952), concludes that while MATS is per- 
forming prodigies in the Pacific, it could not 
fulfill requirements for a comparable effort 
in another area without crippling existing 
services and the civil air lines. 

The need for supplementary services to 
the military, indicated in the foregoing, has 
to a limited extent been met by the sched- 
uled carriers, but to a new and even greater 
extent by the non-scheduled carriers. The 
Berlin Airlift threw into sharp relief the 
functionings and capacities both of the mili- 
tary and of the commercial carriers that 
responded. 

No less significant were hundreds of addi- 
tional trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific fights 
performed by Transocean and other non- 
scheduled carriers in support of military 
needs; and the transportation of hundreds 
of military dependents to the United States 
both from Europe and from the Par East, 
and other security flights moving arms and 
persons in international air transportation. 
The Korean Lift is but the current mani- 
festation of the continuing need by the 
military of supplemental commercial 
services. 

There has been much serious thought 
given to the question of whether the sched- 
uled aviation industry has expanded and is 
expanding its capacity beyond the commer- 
cial needs of the public. However, if we 
recognize and accept the national defense 
factor as a significant element of public con- 
venience and necessity we can conclude that 
no final accurate estimate of ultimate ca- 
pacity can be given. Certainly in this time 
of world crisis we had far better overexpand 
our commercial aviation fleet and the per- 
sonnel to man it (which, I doubt, will be 
the case), than to assume, in advance, that 
we have too many transports, too many seat 
miles, and too many experienced personnel 
available. As a taxpayer, I would rather see 
this cost underwritten by the Government 
than to have neither the additional aircraft 
nor the trained personnel available readily 
if the present crisis should expand. 

Likewise it is far better, in my opinion, 
to have a number of air carriers supple- 
menting the civil scheduled carriers, out 
generating business for their fleets of air- 
craft, than to have a similar number of 
planes standing py in a military pool, deteri- 
orating as rapidly as only aircraft can when 
not in regular use. Then, in an emergency, 
this supplemental fleet can be instantly di- 
verted to the needs of the military without 





violently and suddenly disrupting the sched- 
uled services pending placing the planned 
mobilization of the scheduled lines into 
effect. 

But the supplementary services required 
by the military cannot and will not be pro- 
vided by just a man and an airplane any 
more than a sound aviation industry con- 
sists of a series of unintegrated aviation ac- 
tivities. Responsible and dependable serv- 
ice supplementary to the military must be 
provided by wholly integrated and self-suf- 
ficient units. Crew training, aircraft main- 
tenance, route suport and services, and ad- 
ministrative experience in the coordination 
of the manifold problems of airline opera- 
tions: all these are the essence of a service 
so responsive to the public need that it must 
be not only preserved but augmented. 

In conclusion, I want to say that Trans- 
ocean appreciates the opportunity being af- 
forded it in the Board’s pending investiga- 
tion to present its proposals with respect to 
how, when, and where the nonscheduled and 
contract services do fit properly into this 
country’s future air transportation system. 
Transocean is confident that an objective 
analysis of its views and of its history of 
operations will demonstrate conclusively that 
the full and sound development of this coun- 
try’s over-all air transportation system re- 
quires and demands the type of supple- 
mentary air services proposed by Trans- 
ocean. 

For we in Transocean are young enough, 
aggressive enough and American enough to 
believe firmly that the sun has not yet set 
on the spirit of ingenuity, resourcefulness 
and free enterprise which has been and still 
is the bedrock of American economic su- 
premacy. 





Soil Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, proper use 
of the land and wise conservation of the 
soil resources continues to be a major 
problem for America. Soil conservation 
is a continuing responsibility demand- 
ing constant education, new techniques, 
and reliable performance by responsible 
groups. 

All over the country soil-conservation 
districts are working on local problems, 
constantly improving and expanding 
conservation ideas. The sum total of 
recommendations of all these groups is 
contained in the program advocated by 
the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts. 

I would like to include this program 
and recommend that it be carefully 
studied by all of the Members of the 
House: 

The National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts believes— 

1. That productive land and adequate 
water supplies are basic to the economic 
well-being of the Nation and that the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, as well as the indi- 
vidual landowner and operator, have a vital 
responsibility for maintaining soil and water 
resources in a permanently productive and 
useful condition; and 

2. That under the American form of gov- 
ernment, individual landowners and opera- 
tors must enter into a cooperative partner- 
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ship with American society as a whole to 
accomplish mutually beneficial objectives, 
while expressly reserving for the individual 
a full and effective voice in the direction of 
that partnership. 

The National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts recommends that the Congress 
of the United States, serving as a vital ele- 
ment in this partnership, enact legislation 
which will accelerate and improve the qual- 
ity of soil- and water-conservation work, and 
also strengthen the democratic institutions 
engaged in such work, 

Specifically, the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts recommends that 
the Congress of the United States enact legis- 
lation that will— 

1. Establish conservation and wise use of 
agricultural land and water resources as a 
national policy of the United States. 

2. Direct that all activities of the Federal 
Government having to do with the use of 
agricultural land and water resources con- 
form to this policy. 

3. Recognize the interrelationship of 
proper use of land, control of erosion, con- 
trol of flbods, drainage, irrigation, water 
management, fertility maintenance and im- 
provement, silt control, and range and for- 
est management. 

4. Recognize that research, technical oper- 
ations, and material aid, including financial 
payments, are distinct parts of the job of ob- 
taining proper use of the land, conservation 
of soil, and conservation and management 
of water. 

5. Establish a single soil conservation 
agency in the United States Department of 
Agriculture to carry forward a program help- 
ing every landowner and operator use his 
land in accordance with its needs without 
impairing the freedom of individual persons; 
transfer soil-conservation functions of all 
Federal agencies directly involved in the 
use of agricultural land and conservation of 
soil resources to this soil-conservation 
agency; specify that Federal funds appropri- 
ated for soil-conservation payments be uti- 
lized only in support of the program of this 
agency; strengthen the role of independent 
soil conservation districts by assigning to 
them the primary responsibility for local 
management and direction of all soil-con- 
servation and water-management programs. 

6. Recognize that the basis of all activities 
involving conservation and wise use of agri- 
cultural land and water resources should be 
the land capability inventory started by the 
Soil Conservation Service and now more 
than one-fourth complete; and that there is 
urgent need for completing this inventory as 
rapidly as possible. 

7. Provide the appropriations necessary to 
enable the Soil Conservation Service to com- 
plete this land capability inventory with all 
possible speed. 

8, Utilize the land capability inventory in 
the formulation of any basic agricultural 
production control policy. 

9. Authorize and provide appropriations 
for an analysis of the present and prospective 
demands for water arising from the growing 
agricultural, municipal and industrial uses 
of water; and for an inventory of existing 
and potential water supplies, both from sur- 
face and underground sources. 

10. Provide that all payments made from 
Federal funds to landowners and operators 
for permanent and semipermanent soil con- 
servation and water management practices 
such as terrace systems, drainage systems, 
irrigation systems and farm ponds be made 
Only once for its completion or recompletion 
and only when the work performed is done 
as specified in a conservation farm or ranch 
plan as prepared for and approved by gov- 
erning bodies of soil conservation districts. 

11, Provide that annual payments made 
for soil fertility improvement work such as 
liming and fertilizing, be made only when it 
is established that the land upon which these 
practices are being applied is being treated 


in accordance with its capabilities and needs 
as indicated by a soil conservation district 
farm or ranch plan. 

12. So that there be no preventable eco- 
nomic reason causing the misuse of land, we 
recommend strengthening the programs of 
economic assistance to agriculture through 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion; providing appropriations directly for 
the administration of such programs, includ- 
ing any necessary services of State, county, 
and community committees of that admin- 
istration; and at the same time clarifying 
the intent of such legislation so that there 
will be no conflict with the recommendations 
of the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts regarding the permanent land 
policy of the United States and the establish- 
ment and functions of a single soil conserva- 
tion agency. 

13. Expand and improve credit facilities 
available to farmers and ranchers for instal- 
lation of soil and water conservation meas- 
ures and for changes in the size and character 
of the farm enterprise where such changes 
will facilitate soil and water conservation. 

14. Provide for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Nation's river basins on the basis 
of a unified plan developed and carried out by 
existing local, State and Federal agencies, in- 
cluding soil conservation districts, and with- 
out recourse to the delegation of extreme au- 
thorities to new agencies. The National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts be- 
lieves that the American people can and will 
solve their conservation and development 
problems by cooperation and democratic 
processes without the further centralization 
of authority contrary to the precepts of a 
democratic people. 

15. Recognize that further damage to the 
Nation’s productive land can be markedly 
reduced by increasing the speed of the con- 
servation program; that technical assistance 
available to soil conservation districts is not 
adequate to meet present needs; that provi- 
sion should be made to supply such assist- 
ance to new districts as they are organized; 
and that additional funds should be appro- 
priated to provide adequate technical 
assistance. 

16. Establish as the soil conservation goal 
for America a scientifically developed conser- 
vation farm or ranch plan, voluntarily ap- 
plied to every farm and ranch in the Nation. 

17. That a piece of legislation be pre- 
pared and presented to the Congress which 
would force any Government agency, seeK- 
ing funds for the construction of large dams, 
to include in the estimated cost of such 
dams, the cost of adequate water and silt 
control measures on the watersheds above 
the proposed dam sites; and further, to pro- 
vide that these measures be carried forward 
and established concurrently with, or prior 
to, the construction of the dam itself. 

Resolutions passed by the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts on February 27, 1952: 

18. The national association officially ac- 
cepts and adopts as its policy the results of 
the questionnaire answered by the individual 
districts indicating a need for total appro- 
priation to the Soil Conservation Service of 
approximately $75,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year, and that the national officers are re- 
quested to seek such an appropriation. 

19. The National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts shall take action only on 
such legislative measures as pertain wholely 
or in part to the conservation of soil and 
water resources. 

20. We favor steps being taken to end any 
duplication that might be present in the 
soil conservation phases of the Department 
of Agriculture, and for the greater efficiency 
of its operation. 

21. Be it resolved to declare Puerto Rico a 
national soil conservation problem area, 
and acknowledge its right to a greater pro- 
portionate share in the available technical 
assistance, 
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22. We recommend that in addition to the 
present level of assistance provided soil con- 
servation districts under existing memo- 
randa agreements, that additional assistance 
should be provided where specific requests 
from the soil conservation districts to the 
Department of Agriculture through the SCS 
for planning and aid in the installation of 
community watershed projects. 


Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at the base of what we call our 
American way of life there lies a tradi- 
tion so rich, so vital, and so all-pervasive 
that of all the influences from Europe 
which have made our country great, 
none is greater than this. I speak of 
the tradition of democracy we have re- 
ceived from Greece, that little country 
in distant Europe. Because it is the 
foundation stone of western civilization, 
the Greek heritage is held by western 
peoples in singular regard. For Ameri- 
cans, Greece is even more warmly re- 
garded, for it was from the philosophies 
of ancient Hellas that we have derived 
the principle of democracy which is the 
well-spring of America’s true greatness. 
Could not Pericles have spoken for 
American democracy when at the end 
of the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War he proclaimed: 

Because in the administration it hath 
respect not to the few but to the multitude, 
our form of government is called a democ- 
racy. Wherein there is not only an equality 
amongst all men in point of law for their 
private controversies, but in election to pub- 
lic offices we consider neither class nor rank, 
but each man is preferred according to his 
virtue or to the esteem in which he is held 
for some special excellence; nor is any one 
put back even through poverty, because of 
the obscurity of his person, so long as he 
can do good service to the commonwealth. 


How fitting it is, therefore, that we, 
who share this invaluable heritage from 
Greece, should pay homage to the people 
of that land who on this day, over 130 
years ago, reasserted the ideas of free- 
dom taught by their ancient philoso- 
phers and statesmen, and proclaimed 
the independence of their nation. 

The great American statesmen of that 
era were no less enthusiastic in declar- 
ing their sympathy for the cause of Hel- 
las than we here today. Daniel Webster, 
that formidable orator-statesman from 
Massachusetts, was profound in his ac- 
clamations; Henry Clay of Kentucky 
lent his masterful voice to the universal 
praise for Greek independence; while 
President Monroe, in drafting that mem- 
orable doctrine which bears his name, 
wrote a patriotic sentiment in support of 
the Greek cause so vigorous and so forth- 
right that his Secretary of State cau- 
tioned greater moderation. 

These great statesmen of yesteryear 
might well speak out for Greek independ- 
ence; for they, along with the founders 
of our country and their successors in the 
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nineteenth century, were ardent stu- 
dents of the ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, historians, and statesmen. Fur- 
thermore, they themselves were not so 
far removed from our war of independ- 
ence that they had forgotten the bitter- 
ness and humiliation, the pain and the 
toil that a struggle for freedom en- 
genders. Indeed these men were crea- 
tures of a revolutionary era no less 
turbulent and violent than that of 
Greece. Could they do otherwise, there- 
fore, than speak out defiantly against 
the oppressor and in support of Greek 
independence? 

Today the bonds of friendship that 
bind our nation to Greece are far more 
extensive that they were over a century 
and a quarter ago. Self-preservation de- 
mands a unity far closer than ever be- 
fore, because the ideals for which the 
Greeks and the Americans had so vig- 
orously fought in 1821 and 1776, the 
ideals of freedom, are now in jeopardy. 
Unlike those turbulent days of the 1820's, 
however, when America’s only support 
for the cause of Greek independence was 
moral support, we Lave today taken a 
forthright position, and in common ac- 
cord both nations stand together as allies 
to protect and defend, if we must, the 
independence and freedom we cherish 
so dearly. 





An Inquiry Into Congressional 
Inquiries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, in the New 
York Times magazine of March 23 there 
appeared an article by one of the better 
known and widely read correspondents, 
the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, Mr. William S. White. 
The title of the article is “An Inquiry 
Into Congressional Inquiries.” Since 
many Members of the Senate are at the 
present time engaged in such inquiries, 
I suggest that the article would make 
very interesting reading, andi I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AN INQUIRY INTO CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRIES 
(By William S. White) 


WASHINGTON.—The age of accusation and 
the era of profound ill-feeling now grimly 
enwrap the capital of the greatest power in 
the world, the home of a lost tolerance and 
the center of a compassion that now is re- 
ceding in memory. The square, massive, sad 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln, the rounded, 
softer and more pleasing pile that com- 
memorates Thomas Jefferson—physically 
these remain; white and cold and lifeless. 

Lincoln's capacity for forgiveness; Lincoln's 
understanding acceptance of man's weak- 
nesses: Mr. Jefferson’s ability even to live 
with dangerous thoughts—gone, it seems, 
are all these, and, it seems, gone past early 
recapture. 
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It is entirely likely, with all the partisan 
fury of a campaign-year Congress, that this 
situation will get worse before it gets better, 
if ever it does. 

Washington is not alone the seat of the 
western power. It is the seat also of a kind 
of trial by fire infinitely varied in nonessen- 
tials but always the same in the end—a vast, 
formless spirit of implacability in which the 
victims of the right have now, in uncon- 
genial forced fellowship, joined the victims 
of the left. 7 

Long are the categories of those who are 
obviously held guilty before trial, but fore- 
most among them are the bad man, the 
bureaucrat, the lobbyist, and, «f course, that 
fellow so often in the dock, the man who 
once voiced some doubt of the complete 
purity and military effectiveness of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

The bad man may take many faces. He 
may, for example, be a man who once held 
office in a big city machine, which, in the 
prevailing Washington mores, is bad ipso 
facto. He may be a man who once ran a 
horse book, or sold prohibition liquor. He 
may be a man who once tried to influence 
some decision for a contract with the Gov- 
ernment. Whoever he is or was, no statute 
of limitations runs for him; his guilt, in 
the Washington sense, is timeless and be- 
yond the remedy of contrition. 

There are, moreover, subtle subdivisions 
in the matter of influencing things. Ex- 
empt in advance and by a law of folkway 
as strong (and sometimes better observed) 
as the Constitution of the United States are 
all those who try, and pretty successfully 
sometimes, to influence Congress or the ex- 
ecutive Government in behalf of labor or 
the farmers or the veterans. 

Exempt in advance are all in Congress, 
of either party, who may try to influence 
Somebody in the administration. 

The businessman, for his part, can never 
hope to enter the privileged group. Indeed, 
by what is surely a profoundly ironical twist 
of affairs, it is all he can do to avoid a fatal 
direct association with the bad man and the 
bureaucrat. Necessarily, of course, he is 
already conjoined with the lobbyist, whose 
function, in a less perfervid atmosphere, 
might conceivably be respectable. 

The Congress of the United States is al- 
ways investigating somebody, in private life 
or in the bureaucratic life of the Govern- 
ment, but nobody is investigating Congress. 
So it is that fear pervades the scene. There 
are members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States who are afraid, even in private 
gatherings, to give but the faintest voice to 
@ swollen apprehension and vast misgiving 
at what seems to be happening to due 
process, not just for the alleged Communists 
in the State Department but for a man who 
is said by somebody, on the basis of some- 
thing whispered to him by somebody, to be, 
maybe, a 5-percenter, or a fixer, of some kind 
or another. 

High officials of the Government of the 
United States live in a kind of psychotic 
terror. Some of them, indeed perhaps a good 
many of them, may well have something to 
hide and no doubt some of them ought to 
go. Still, surely not all of them can have 
guilty knowledge. Nevertheless the great 
bulk of them, with a few stern exceptions 
running from the pallidly intellectual to the 
bourbon-drinking type who simply were 
brought up by their fathers not to live on 
their knees, are scared just the same. Of 
what? Of whom? 

Men in the State Department trim their 
reports, and their views, in fear of the pres- 
ent, or of another, Senator McCarTuy. Men 
in other bureaus who ordinarily would be 
dealing hard-headedly in hard goods (like 
munitions) trim their activities. A gentle- 
man in this endeavor who used to earn 
$150,000 in private life, and is now privi- 
leged to work for the Government for $15,000, 
looks over his shoulder before he accepts a 


highball with an old free-enterprising friend 
in the Mayflower bar. Who knows but what 
this enterpriser may be a woif in a Brooks 
Bros. coat—in short, as they say, an influence 
peddler? 

The essential lubricant of Ango-Saxon 
government on both sides of the water has 
always had a moderately alcoholic base— 
bourbon and branch water in the District of 
Columbia and brandy or Scotch in London. 
Watchman, what now of this dour and arid 
night? 

A lady on a television forum program feels 
compelled to ask a general of the United 
States who bears upon his blouse the indis- 
putable ribbons of public and private honor 
whether he would feel it safe to accept from 
an advertiser a watch. The general, some- 
thing of an oddity, says, “Hell, yes; it’s a 
nice watch.” 

He is something of an oddity, for the in- 
dependent men, the strong-minded men, the 
courageous and go-to-hell men (many of 
whom have met many a payroll and will do 
so again) are slowly in flight from a kind of 
world they do not know and do not wish 
to know. 

Anyone who supposes that the atmosphere 
of certain types of New York business offices 
is harsh should examine not his head but 
the inner air of the Washington bureaucracy. 

What brings about all this, this fever that 
so burns and debilitates Government? First, 
there is the state of the world where the 
Communist across the seas works his endless 
intrigues and raises in every honest man a 
natural anxiety and concern for the state 
of our home defenses, ideological as well as 
military. There have been traitors; there 
is no blinking this. There have been fraud- 
ulent war contracts. 

Second, there is the growing and quite 
human frustration of a political opposition 
that for half a lifetime has found it quite 
impossible to correct national movements 
which in some cases, with the deepest hon- 
esty of intention, are represented as destroy- 
ing what is best in American life. 

It is not alone this opposition, of course, 
that swings such whips upon the backs of 
the administration people. Democrats are 
doing their part and more, so that this at- 
mosphere, whatever else it may be, must be 
considered authentically bipartisan—a term 
that in Washington had come necessarily 
to connote something good. 

Then, there is the evolution of the congres- 
sional investigation into what, in all dis- 
interest, must be called all too often a kind 
of pitiless inquisition in which, to put it 
plainly, the accused is licked before he starts. 
The original purpose of the congressional in- 
quiry was to help the legislators in preparing 
legislation and in this it had, and it re- 
tains, an honorable and indispensable func- 
tion. 

Congressional inquiries have now for the 
most part become, however, punitive rather 
than fact-finding. The function of the 
Grand Jury, which meets in secret, delib- 
erates in cold aloofness from the headlines 
and separates evidence from hearsay under 
competent legal guidance, has been appro- 
priated to forums in which it is fatally in- 
appropriate. The Grand Jury requires more 
than the moral certainty of the right-minded 
that so and so is all wrong. It requires 
more than the pervasive odor of unsanctity. 
It requires evidence, legal evidence. Not so 
the congressional committee. 

The ways of the one are the antithesis 
of the ways of the other. Let a congressional 
investigation be into high policy—and ob- 
jectivity can find no home there, with very 
rare exceptions. Being not more than hu- 
man, the partisans pull bitterly at the facts, 
turning them this way and that until the 
rope of truth is torn and broken and tattered 
beyond all resemblance. 

But let a congressional investigation be 
made into the supposed sins of a personal, 
individual malefactor—then all bets are off. 
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Who, in political life, wishes to seem to come 
out fer somebody who is being called a Com- 
munist? Who wants to take a steadfast 
stand behind a man upon whose back is 
affixed a sign reading corruption? 

A heresy of oversimplification enters. 
Since in town A, or in bureau X, the estab- 
lished legal authority has not acted against 
the suspected racketeer or the suspected 
Communist—and it is the fashion now to 
apply these epithets rather short of any con- 
viction—then it follows that Congress ought 
to become what amounts to a prosecuting 
agency, happily free of the rules of evidence. 

It is an observable fact here, however mel- 
ancholy, that justice in the traditional sense 
has to many become quite out of date. This 
correspondent knows distinguished lawyers 
who deplore this trend but dare not attack. 
They are afraid of the easy labeling of the 
present, where one becomes a pro-Commu- 
nist or a procorruptioneer as easily as once 
he became a Fascist by omitting to hiss at 
the right time at the neighborhood movie. 
They are afraid also of losing important re- 
spectable accounts—this by their own word. 
Everybody, more than ever, is against sin. 

So much is this the case that even the ac- 
cused witness usually, in the general at- 
mosphere, takes a kind of hangdog attitude, 
whether he is right or wrong. When, right 
or wrong, he does not—as happened recently 
when President Truman’s so-called clean- 
up man, Newbold Morris, flamed out at his 
questioners—it becomes a national incident. 

In the field of the congressional investi- 
gation leveled against a single person, the 
accused may Rave a lawyer, but one whose 
teeth are drawn and whose voice, by the 
rules, is nearly always mute. No cross-ex- 
amination worthy of the name is permitted; 
most of the time no cross-examination at 
all. Between them, these two nearly always 
confront the following: 

A panel of judges (the committeemen) 
which in every real sense is universally hos- 
tile, made up about equally of Republicans 
and Democrats. 

A bank of lights and recording machines 
and, sometimes, a row of microphones for 
the radio and the television. 

A committee counsel who is on the way up. 

A press table which (let it be said at once) 
is in great part ridden by competitive pres- 
sures and must, perforce, scramble as best 
it can toward the leaping headlines. 

The atmosphere of this room, almost in 
every case, is one of the spirit of Mrs. Grundy 
almost infinitely magnified by the trappings 
of the scene: Here are good men out to visit 
their just wrath upon the malefactor. It 
is the old morality play bereft of the skill 
and the essential pity of the ancient author. 
In the real sense, the verdict is in before the 
evidence begins. 

But even this unhappy position has so 
far taken into account only the official 
judges—the committee bench. There is yet 
a jury, a jury of a whole nation; the man in 
the bar, the housewife peering at the tele- 
vision around the top of the automatic dish- 
washer; a large, inchoate group of citizens 
of whom it can hardly be said that their one 
purpose and preoccupation is to return what 
is called a true verdict. 

Somehow, no matter how democratic 
things get, it has not yet been possible feas- 
ibly to substitute the Gallup poll for the 
procedures of a locked jury room in a court- 
house. It is said that these verdicts of na- 
tional pseudo-juries do not convict for fel- 
onies before law. Perhaps they put no man 
in jail; sometimes they take away only his 
job, his life work, and his honor. 

If, in this scene, questions produce an- 
swers that seem, in disinterested observation, 
to raise here and there something that might 
favor the suspect, who is there to exploit 
them? 

The accused man’s counsel usually sits 
quietly, as he has been told to do, squirm- 
ing and rolling his eyes in anguish at a 


procedure that is so far from the law courts. 
The suspect himself, especially if he be a 
bureaucrat, dare not thrust forward into 
any breach in the facts. 

There are appropriations that, later, must 
be obtained from Congress. Moreover, no 
mran in administrative life ever really won 
a single quarrel with a single well-placed 
Member of Congress. Neither did a lobbyist, 
and everybody in Washington knows this. 
Finally, there is the terror that can be in- 
spired in any bureaucrat by the merest con- 
gressional suggestion that there might be 
yet another congressional investigation. 

Many men in Congress, and there is hardly 
a body on earth more fair and tolerant away 
from the klieg lights of the investigation, 
recognize and deplore all this. Like the man 
too susceptible to whisky, they sadly con- 
cede the terrible thirst for publicity, espe- 
cially that publicity that limns a picture of 
St. George against the dragon, that takes 
the best as well as the worst of them by the 
throat. 

Late years have brought dozens of pro- 
posals for reform within Congress itself, but 
none has come to anything. For one thing, 
to tamper with the rules might, at any time, 
unwisely hamper an inquiry that ought io 
be made in the public interest. For another, 
what collective body of power wishes publicly 
to confess that for an indefinite term of 
years it has been proceeding unfairly? 

The picture, of course, is not all black. 
There have been congressional inquiries dis- 
tinguished for painstaking fairness, for de- 
corum, for objectivity, and even for a sense 
of pity and an unwillingness to cast the un- 
thinking stone. There was the inquiry of 
some years ago by Senator Rosert A. Tart, 
Republican, of Ohio, when the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Act was being fashioned. There were, 
more recently, the investigation by Senator 
RIcHArD B. RUSSELL, Democrat, of Georgia, 
into the dismissal of General MacArthur and 
the investigation by Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, into skul- 
duggery involving the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Then, there is the long, 
continuous inquiry being made into the state 
of the rearmament effort by the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, headed by Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, with 
a Republican Senator, StyLes Brinczs, of New 
Hampshire, standing at his side. In this 
there is no hippodrome, no ducking stool, 
but only a sober, careful search for the facts. 

But these were only the great exceptions 
that so underline the rule: Congressional 
scrutiny is something less than the ablest, 
the fairest, and the best for man’s motives. 
The courthouse is still a pretty good place, 
for all that. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the March 18 Rec- 
ORD, I include the sixth of the series of 
articles on juvenile delinquency by Judge 
Victor B. Wylegala, Children’s Court 
Judge of Erie County, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges: 

PARENTS To BLAME IN MANY TRUANCIES— 
ScHOOL OFFICIALS ALso SOMETIMES AT 
FAULT FoR DELAYING CrRACK-DOWN 
(This is the sixth in a series of articles by 

Judge Victor B. Wylegala of Children’s Court, 
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head of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges and an authority on juvenile 
delinquency. Today’s and tomorrow's arti- 
cles ceal with the problem of truancy in 
schools as a step toward future delinquent 
behavior. Future articles to appear daily in 
this space will point out methods of imprev- 
ing enforcement of juvenile laws and the 
role of the courts in carrying out rehabilita- 
tion techniques.) 

(By Victor B. Wylegala as told to Lee Griggs) 

To protect a child's right to development 
of his mental powers, our State has the com- 
pulsory education law. Every child of sum- 
cient mentality to profit by instruction must 
attend school during the years prescribed by 
law. Education is one of our most powerful 
weapons against juvenile delinquency. But 
truancy, if allowed to become a habit, will 
undo the best efforts of school authorities. 

Violations of the compulsory education 
law mean more than a day missed at school. 
They mean the beginning of what can easily 
become a habit. With time, education may 
be ignored. While the child should be in 
school, he may be forming the kind of associ- 
ations that bode ill for our society in future 
years. 

It may surprise you to know that there are 
hundreds of parents in our community who 
actually condone truancy by their offspring. 
They will give school authorities trumped-up 
excuses to hide violations. Many other tru- 
ancies, however, escape notice because the 
parents are not aware that their children 
have not been attending school. 

School Officials tend to allow too many 
truancies. They will not act unless children 
are absent without excuse for longer periods. 
The smart delinquent will be absent at spaced 
intervals to avoid bringing his truancy to the 
attention of the school. He is just as bad 
as one who is absent for a week at a clip, for 
he still makes contact with bad influences in 
time that should be in constructive learn- 
ing. 

Responsibility for a child’s school attend- 
ance rests with parents or legal guardians. 
When the child gets to school in proper phys- 
ical condition, legal parental responsibility 
is fulfilled. The only excuses for absences 
are illness for which parents are providing 
proper treatment, or ungovernability. A 
physician’s statement will make the first ex- 
cuse valid. The second must be established 
by court action. 

Parents are not legally responsible for a 
child's bad behavior or lack of application at 
school. Of course, they should try to teach 
the youngster to have a proper respect and 
desire for learning, but the law presumes 
school authorities can control behavior in 
schools and maintain interest in studies. 
School delinquents are described by law and 
treatment by school authorities is provided 
for. 

COUNTY LACKS SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Good school administrators will utilize 
fully parental influence and authority over 
the child. Our parent-teacher groups have 
taken a big step in the direction of better 
handling of the problem child by working 
together as one force for his best interests. 
Mutual cooperation has solved many chil- 
dren's difficulties. 

The law provides for special day schools 
and schools for parents on delinquency prob- 
lems. These are no longer used because of 
prohibitive expense, so the courts have been 
assisting schools in meeting the problem. 

Special sessions and magistrates’ courts 
have concurrent jurisdiction with Children's 
Court in prosecuting parents for violation of 
the compulsory law. The cases can go to city 
courts in Buffalo, Lackawanna and Tona- 
wanda, or to local courts in the various towns. 
But if the child is under 16, the case must 
come before my court. 


COURTS LAST ALTERNATIVE 


I’m not looking for business. I have too 
much now. But I hope this article will bring 
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better understanding of the law, procedures, 
and requirements. This will make for fewer 
cases and more efficient handling of those re- 
maining. 

School authorities must obtain parental 
cooperation if they are to succeed with tru- 
ancy problems. If the parents will not ad- 
here to their legal responsibilities outlined 
above, enforcement of these responsibilities 
is in order. Action should not be taken 
hurriedly, nor should it be delayed to the 
point where tempers grow short and promo- 
tion of the child to the next grade is en- 
dangered. 

In many cases, summoning the parents to 
court with the threat of fines and jail sen- 
tences will result in parental cooperation, 
but this should be the last alternative. Both 
parents can be held equally responsible for 
violating the law, but it would be so much 
better if they would see the benefit of edu- 
cation to their children and help solve the 
problem with coercion. 


TWO TYPICAL CASES 


If parents say they can’t enforce their re- 
sponsibility to keep the child from truancy, 
they must come before the court and estab- 
lish ungovernability or face prosecution 
themselves. Take two representative cases 
(the names are fictitious) that will illustrate 
good and bad approaches to the problem. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith had done their best 
for young Ed, but somehow their efforts went 
unheeded. The child never lacked the es- 
sentials of comfort. He went to school, got 
into a bad group, and ignored his studies. 
He was frequently absent without excuse. 
When away from school, he would pal around 
with an older man who often gave Ed little 
trinkets and other gifts. 

But there was a happy ending to this case. 
School officials got together with the Smiths, 
who had been to Children’s Court for advice 
as to how to make their son behave. I told 
them to cooperate with the school and urged 
the father to take a more active interest in 
his son. He hadn't done many things with 
his boy, and the youngster was turning to 
the other man for fatherly companionship 
that meant so much to him. 

Smith began devoting more time to his son, 
taking him to ball games, discussing prob- 
lems with him, and being more of a friend to 
the boy. Soon Ed was back in the family 
circle. With the school cooperating intelli- 
gently, the youngster got in with a new 
bunch of friends and delinquent behavior 
was avoided. 


PARENTS REPUDIATED RESPONSIBILITY 


Young Ronald Miller started out in almost 
the identical circumstances as Ed. But there 
was a big diff-rence. His parents showed no 
concern for his whereabouts, and shrugged 
off school reports of truancy. 

Both the Millers worked. They left home 
early in the morning. Ronald was trusted to 
go to school on his own. He didn’t, and his 
parents wouldn't do anything about it. 

Because they repudiated their responsibil- 
ity, the Millers were brought into court. I 
made suggestions, but they went unheeded. 
By this time Ronald had begun committing 
thefts. Money was no good to him unless 
he could spend it. Since he couldn't find 
enough time to enjoy ill-gotten gains, he be- 
gan cutting school to make time. He is now 
in a foster home. The parents have been 
fined and are themselves undergoing a type 
of rehabilitation that will suit them in time 
to handle their responsibility intelligently. 

These cases show that truancy’s develop- 
ment hinges largely on whether anything is 
done about it. There are too many Millers 
in our community and not enough Smiths. 
Parents and teachers must constantly work 
hand in hand once a child is of school age. 
Together they can present a solid front to 
truancy and the lack of respect for educa- 
tion that is ofter the first step down the path 
to ruin through delinquency. 





A Specific Example of Duplication and 
Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to me by Ernest F. 
Jones, executive secretary of the Dayton 
Builders Exchange, of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Jones very effectively reveals a 
specific example of administrative waste 
and duplication. I heartily endorse his 
comments and submit his letter to the 
attention of our membership: 

The Honorable Pau. F. SCHENCK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SCHENCK: With respect to 
conservation, as advocated in many of the 
necessities of our present-day economy and 
particularly with respect to paper, we 
thought you would be interested in our tab- 
ulation of several mailings from the National 
Production Authority, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

The first has to do with 15 mailings from 
this particular Government agency. These 
15 mailings contained 176 notices, CMP reg- 
ulations, NPA regulations, and M regulations 
having to do with the National Production 
Authority. From these 176 mailings, 30 in- 
dividual regulations were secured, leaving 
146 duplications. These duplications ran all 
the way from 1 to as high as 13 for a par- 
ticular regulation. 

In the second instance 16 mailings were 
received containing 183 pieces. From these 
183 pieces, 31 regulations were secured, ac- 
counting for 152 duplications. And these 
duplications ran from 1 to as high as 7 of 
a particular regulation. 

In a mailing received during the week of 
February 24, enclosed in the mailings was 
CMP regulation 4, dated May 10, 1951. 

With the many requirements of city, coun- 
ty, State, and Federal reporting and propa- 
ganda requirements, as well as the multi- 
tudinous overlapping of each, it’s a wonder 
that the average small-business man accom- 
plishes anything other than read all of this 
bureaucratic nonsense. 

We believe it is high time that the various 
departments take stock of themselves, install 
administrative procedures, and endeavor to 
economize and avoid wast> the same as any 
other private citizen. 

We thought you might be interested in 
receiving a tabulation of these particular 
ways of not saving money. 

Respectfully yours, 
ERNEsT F. JONES, 
Executive Secretary. 





Steel Wage Controversy Puts Public 
Over the Barrel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 
Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the case 


for the public in the present steel wage 
controversy has nowhere been so suc- 
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cinctly put as in David Lawrence's col- 
umn on yesterday when he said: 

The wage problem isn’t a question of 
fighting off starvation or meeting the 
cost of living, because that is coming 
down. * * * And, of course, to pay for 
it there has to be an increase in 
prices. * * * Thus is the purchasing 
power of the dollar steadily forced down- 
ward—all because there isn't courage enough 
in Washington to hold the line of both wages 
and prices. 


The long-suffering consumer, and 
particularly those who are on fixed in- 
come, see their earnings cut by inflation 
each time the organ‘zed groups get their 
pay raised by the manipulations of a 
biased administration which continues to 
shirk its basic responsibility to all the 
people to resist pressure from these com- 
paratively small groups and cliques. 

Mr. Lawrence’s article, entitled “A 
Tragic Defeat for United States Public,” 
is included, as follows: 


A TrRAGiIc DEFEAT FOR UNITED STATES PUBLIC— 
TRUMAN Must DECIDE ON A STEEL STRIKE 
FOR THE NATION OR NEW SPIRAL OF INFLA- 
TION IF WAGES AND Prices RISE 


(By David Lawrence) 


One man can dictate what the price of 
steel will be, whether or not there is to be 
a steel strike, and whether or not another 
round of inflation, boosting all wage levels 
and, of course, all prices, iseto be started 
on its way in America. 

The man is President Truman, and he 
will have to reach his decision in the next 
few days if a steel strike, scheduled for 
April 8, is to be avoided. 

The facts are these: The recommendations 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, already 
accepted by the steelworkers’ union policy 
committee, call for an increase of about 22 
cents an hour, which would boost wages to 
approximately $2 an hour. This is not only 
the largest percentage increase in wages ever 
given in the steel industry, but it is more 
than the labor union itself asked for in the 
original negotiations. 

The increased wage would cost the steel 
companies around $1,000,000,000 a year in 
all. About half of it is for indirect costs, 
including the cost of things the steel com- 
panies buy, which will go up. In order to 
meet all this, the steel companies estimate 
an increase in steel prices of somewhere be- 
tween $10 and $12 a ton would be necessary. 

The so-called Capehart formula of the 
Office of Price Stabilization will permit only 
about $2 per ton to be realized. So the 
question is what happens to the balance. 
The steel companies cannot possibly absorb 
the full amount. It would put some of them 
out of business. 

Charles E. Wilson, Economic Mobilizer, 
knows that to be true and has put the case 
to Mr. Truman at Key West. 

There is another section of the rules gov- 
erning the Office of Price Stabilization which 
might be invoked. It has to do with hard- 
ship cases. Under previous interpretations, 
however, this formula could not be applied, 
but now it is understood a change in policy 
will be made by the administration. 

All in all, if the Government allows an 
increase of about $8 per ton, the industry 
may be able to absorb the other $4 a ton. 
On some such basis a settlement could be 
arranged provided the union-shop demand 
is given up by the union leaders—some- 
thing it has always been believed was in- 
serted for bargaining purposes; that is, to 
make the industry feel better about giving 
wage increases if it doesn’t have to grant the 
union shop, which means compulsory unioni- 
zation. 

The sad truth is that collective bargaining 
by the parties themselves has virtually been 
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abolished and the strong hand of Govern- 
ment—reminiscent of what used to happen 
under state socialism in the Fascist states— 
is about to tell labor unions, as well as em- 
ployers, what to do. 

The story of what has happened is this: 
The CIO steelworkers’ union and the steel 
companies began to bargain on a new wage 
scale and the union was willing to settle for 
an increase of around 15 cents an hour. The 
companies would have agreed if the admin- 
istration could have told them just how 
much of an increase in price to offset that 
extra cost of labor was to be granted by the 
Office of Price Stabilization. But the admin- 
istration—and here is where it made its 
final mistake—refused to be specific and the 
companies had no alternative but to go 
through the procedure of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. 

Now, this Board consists of three mem- 
bers from labor, three members from indus- 
try, and three from the public. But the turee 
so-called public members, usually picked to 
please the unions, are prounion. This is 
evident from the fact that the public mem- 
bers proposed a larger increase than the 
unions themselves petitioned for in the ne- 
gotiations between them and the steel com- 
panies. 

The wage problem isn’t a question of 
fighting off starvation or meeting the cost 
of living, because that’s coming down. The 
steel workers are, and will continue to be, 
the highest-paid industrial workers in Amer- 
ica. The other workers will not be willing 
to be left behind. The coal unions will come 
in soon with similar demands, and so will 
other unions. That’s how the cycle starts 
upward. And, of course, to pay for it, there 
has to be an increase in prices. 

So the Wage Stabilization Board and the 
President, faced with the demands of an 
industry that cannot possibly meet the in- 
creased cost without higher prices, has to go 
along. Thus is the purchasing power of the 
dollar steadily forced downward—all because 
there isn’t courage enough in Washington to 
hold the line on both wages and prices. 

It's a tragic defeat that the public inter- 
est is about to suffer with Government dic- 
tating the course of events as it preaches 
against inflation but succumbs nevertheless 
to pressure that breaks down both price and 
wege ceilings. 


Cardinal Spellman’s Poem on Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of a 28,000 mile globe- 
circling trip, Cardinal Spellman spent 
the Christmas holidays on the Korean 
front. He brought back thousands of 
addresses given him by fighting Ameri- 
cans who wanted him to write to their 
loved ones on his return—a colossal task 
in which the Cardinal is now engaged. 
The American Weekly in its March 16, 
1952, issue presented the following poem, 
written by His Eminence on a plane leav- 
ing Korea, as a report to all whose boys 
are waging America’s battle: 

“CARDINAL, WHEN You Go HoMe”—A MOovING 

MEeEssAGE Every AMERICAN SHOULD READ 

(By Francis Cardinal Spellman) 


Cardinal, when you go home you want a mes- 
sage from us? 

From some of us who maybe never will— 

You know what w> mean—no sob stuff, 


But just a bit of realism that hits one in the 
throat 

Out here where all the world one knew seems 
far, 

So far away. Well, guess you'd better tell 
them 

To get together for our country’s sake, 

To stop complaining about things of petty 
weight 

And face realities honestly and not deceit- 
fully 

With platitudes and double-talk. 

Thait’s no way to win a war or save a peace. 

For this cold war is plenty hot for us 

Slogging and slugging through blood and 
snow. 

Yes—that will shock them some—but not as 
much 

As we are shocked who hold the lines and 
wait— 

Wait for a great, strong Nat’on to wake up 

And think of backing up this line we've held 

So long we can’t remember who came here 
first, 

And only know the score by reason of the 
hope 

A fighting man must carry in his heart of 
some day— 

Somehow— going home for one good sleep— 

Beyond the stench of powder and the stut- 
tering of guns. 

Cardinal, just tell them this, that we can 
still remember 

Christmas cribs and candle lights 

And snow-muffied voices on the streets; 

That we can still remember the luxuries of 
peace 

And pray the folks back home will under- 
stand 

That we remember too when we were counted 
citizens of the U.S. A. 

There ain't much else to say—our job is not 
to think 

But just to fight. And pardon me—but Car- 
dinal— 

I guess you'll know just what we mean—tell 
them 

There ain’t no peace for anybody anywhere 
until 

We've got this war finished over here. 

And when you tal:: to God—please tell Him, 
Father, 

That His Little Son is needed now as much 

As when those shepherds first found Him in 
His cave. 

Korea, New Year’s Day 1952. 


Beef Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star last evening carried 
the following Associated Press report 
coming from Denver, Colo.: 

Beer Prices on Hoor Founp Lower THAN 1948 


DENVER, March 24.—The Denver Record 
Stockman reported today that a survey it 
made showed prices of beef and lamb on the 
hoof are lower than in 1948, yet prices to 
consumers are higher. 

The Record Stockman is the largest live- 
stock publication in the West. 

The price of top fat steers on the Denver 
market, it said, dropped from $40.25 a hun- 
dredweight in August 1948, to $34.50 in 
March this year. 

Retail prices on T-bone steaks went to 
$1.16 per pound this month from 85 cents in 
August 1948; round steak to 99 cents from 
97, chuck pot roast to 72 cents from 59 and 
hamburger to 77 cents from 57. 
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The Record Stockman said fat lamb prices 
paid to producers were $31.65 per hundred 
pounds in 1948 and $27 this March, and that 
lamb chop prices went to $1.12 per pound 
from 58 cents, leg of lamb to 81 cents from 59 
and stewing lamb to 39 cents from 29. 

The market price on top hogs fell to $18.35 
this month from $32.25 in August 1948, the 
paper said. Retail prices were up 7 cents 
on loin chops to 67 cents and up 6 cents on 
ham to 75 cents, but bacon prices dropped 5 
cents per pound to 64 cents. 


A few days ago I issued a news release 
in which I said: 

Why is the Office of Price Stabilization 
rigging ceiling price regulations so that 
housewives are paying more for food while 
farmers are getting less? 

Cattle prices, for example, have dropped 
from $30.20 a hundred pounds in April 1951, 
when OPS ceilings were imposed, to $27.20 
in January 1952. 

During the same period that cattle prices 
declined nearly 10 percent, the retail price 
of beef increased. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports that steak prices increased 
from $1.08 in April 1951, to $1.13 in January 
1952.. Rib roast rose from 85 cents in April 
to 88 cents in January, and chuck roast went 
up from 74 cents in April to 76 cents in 
January. 

Farmers were receiving an average of 3 
cents a pound less for their cattle in January 
than they were in April. This would ordi- 
narily cause a reduction of more than 6 
cents a pound in the retail price of beef 
since only 55 percent of the live weight is 
sold as meat. But instead of going down 
6 cents a pound, retail prices under OPS 
regulations rose 5 cents a pound on round 
steak, 3 cents a pound on rib roast and 2 
cents a pound on chuck roast. 

Prices received by farmers declined 24 
points between February 1951 and February 
1952. But the latest figures published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 
the retail cost of food on the cost of living 
index rose 10.5 points in the last year. 

There is evidence that OPS is following a 
deliberate policy of forcing down farm prices 
while allowing retail food prices to rise. For 
example the rollback on cattle prices last 
year cost farmers an estimated $700,000,000 
but OPS admitted that none of the price cut 
would be passed along to housewives. 


Mr. Speaker, the Record Stockman is 
one of the finest livestock publications 
in the West. It has a tremendous cir- 
culation throughout the livestock dis- 
tricts of the mountain area. The figures 
and facts of its research department 
cannot be questioned. 

We cannot help but wonder just who 
is being benefited by the continuation of 
the price regulations of OPS. 


Televising Committee Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
refer to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Texas {Mr. LYLE] on February 29, 
1952, which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date on pages 1689- 
1691, concerning telvising and broad- 
casting of congressional hearings. The 
gentleman from Texas included as a part 
of his remarks the report of a committee 
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of the American Bar Association on the 
telecasting and broadcasting of legisla- 
tive and judicial proceedings. 

A copy of this report was sent to me 
by Mr. John R. Snively, of Rockford, IIL, 
a member of that committee. Yesterday 
I replied to Mr. Snively’s letter and com- 
mented on the report of the Amer‘can 
Bar Association committee. A copy of 
my reply follows: 

' Marcu 24, 1952. 
Mr. Joun R. SNIVELY, 
Rockford, Il. 


Dear Mr. SNiveLty: Thank you for your 
letter of March 1, with which you enclosed 
a report of the American Bar Association 
special committee on televising and broad- 
casting legislative and judicial proceedings. 
I have already sent the 35 copies of the reso- 
lution I introduced as you requested. Under 
separate cover I am sending you two reprints 
of each of the articles I have written on the 
subject of rules for congressional commit- 
tees, one in the Michigan Law Review and the 
other in the Chicago Law Review. I will be 
very glad to provide a limited number of 
additional reprints without charge in case 
you desire them. 

I delayed acknowledging your letter be- 
cause I entertain a somewhat different point 
of view from that expressed in the report and 
wanted to elaborate on that difference more 
completely. This I have been unable to do 
until the present time. 

Essentially, our approach differs because of 
my belief that Members of Congress gener- 
ally are trustworthy, at least as trustworthy 
as the electorate demands. They hold re- 
sponsible positions and broad discretionary 
powers. The exercise of investigative and 
legislative power under a democratic form 
of government must be vested in some hu- 
man beings. If Congress is to function ef- 
fectively in making an independent deter- 
mination of national policy, it must not be 
circumscribed and strait-jacketed by rigid, 
cumbersome rules of procedure in addition to 
the parliamentary rules, sometimes complex 
and difficult to understand, which presently 
govern its action. 

I know of no way to vest power in an in- 
dividual without running the risk that such 
power may be abused. I fear that limita- 
tions circumscribing that power may not pre- 
vent abuses but may seriously impair the 
exercise of that power for good purposes. 
In other words, I believe an individual who 
is determined to be abusive will find ways 
and means of committing that abuse, re- 
gardless of any safety devices which the mind 
of man is presently capable of constructing 
around him. But the strait-jacket of rigid 
rules which zealous counsel could turn 
against a congressional committee to con- 
found and smother its proceedings with 
procedural technicalities might well so im- 
pair the investigative processes as to destroy 
this extremely useful instrument of the leg- 
islative branch of the Government. 

We lawyers, who should be perhaps more 
interested than any other segment of our 
society in wise and clearly expressed legis- 
lation, shculd be the last to weaken the 
Congress by taking away from it the only 
means whereby Congress can penetrate below 
labels, generalities, and emotional consid- 
erations and reach the facts of a subject so 
that the policy it determines can be founded 
upon reliable knowledge and can be ex- 
pressed in clear and unambiguous terms. 
While we, as lawyers, sympathize and seek 
to protect individuals from abuses—which 
we should—let us not, through ignorance or 
indifference, do an even greater damage to 
the body politic by weakening the last bul- 
wark of protection our citizens have against 
the encroachments and tyranny of bureau- 
cratic direction and control. 

I urge your committee to take another 
look at this subject and, in so doing, to 
emphasize more clearly the basic distinc- 
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tion between the judicial and the legislative 
function. Unfortunately, because of their 
nature, congressional investigations exposing 
wrongdoing or action against the public 
interest are regarded as more spectacular by 
the press and other media of communication 
and are played up far beyond their intrinsic 
importance. There is a tendency to repre- 
sent such investigations as criminal trials. 
This leads a superficial thinker to project 
into congressional proceedings the rights and 
safeguards designed to protect citizens from 
high-handed abuses in the enforcement of 
criminal laws. Yet, as I believe you will con- 
cede from a careful analysis of the rules 
for congressional committee procedure pro- 
posed by Senator Lucas, which are discussed 
in my Michigan Law Review articles, the ap- 
plication of legal procedural rules to con- 
gressional committee activities results in ab- 
surdities. 

No one can deplore more than I do irre- 
sponsible conduct on the part of members 
of congressional committees or members of 
their staffs. Yet I think the answer lies not 
in hedging about the useful and necessary 
discretion of such committees with rigid 
procedures and prohibitions, but rather in 
the establishment of a tradition of states- 
manlike conduct through the example of 
successful investigations and through visita- 
tion of just retribution on those legislators 
who depart from judicious conduct by means 
of adverse press comment, through discipli- 
nary action by parent legislative bodies, and 
through the action of the electorate at the 
polls. It seems to me a logical corollary 
that if legislators are not to be trusted with 
the power to investigate, their legislative 
power, through the abuse of which far greater 
damage can result, should likewise be curbed 
and strait-jacketed. 

I hope these thoughts will be of some use 
to your committee in any further consid- 
eration you may give to this subject. 

It might be of interest to you to know 
that the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia has created a committee to study 
this same subject. Mr. William P. Rogers, 
who succeeded me as counsel for the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, is the chair- 
man. I am sending a copy of this letter to 
Mr. Rogers and suggest that you might wish 
to get in touch with him. His address is 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sincerely, 
GrorGE MEADER. 


Mr. Speaker, on February 27, 1952, I 
introduced House Resolution 540, which 
would amend the rules of the House so 
as to authorize, among other provisions, 
each committee in its discretion to de- 
termine whether its hearings should be 
broadcast or telecast. That resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
where it is now pending. My comments 
on this resolution appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record of February 27, 1952, 
on pages 1567-1572. 

On March 6, 1952, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Jackson] discussed the 
telecasting of congressional hearings in 
a speech in which a number of Members 
engaged in colloquy which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on pages 1949- 
1952. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that as a prac- 
tical matter there is every likelihood no 
action will be taken by the Rules Com- 
mittee on House Resolution 540. I am 
familiar with the reluctance on the part 
of the management of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to alter the rules. I still 
hope, however, that the Rules Commit- 
tee, the Speaker, and the Parliamen- 
tarian will give favorable consideration 
to House Resolution 540. Both those who 
favor and those who oppose vesting clear 
discretion in the committees of the House 


to govern their proceedings should ap- 
pear before the Rules Committee and 
argue their positions. 

Mr. Speaker, what I resent most of all, 
and what I believe every Member of the 
House should resent, is the implication 
that Members of the House of Represent- 
atives are irresponsible and abusive and 
cannot be trusted to conduct the hear- 
ings of their committees with dignity and 
decorum. I am familiar with instances 
where some Representatives with per- 
haps more zeal than good judgment have 
conducted themselves so as to abuse wit- 
nesses and to infringe upon individual 
rights and interests by unfair tactics. 
However, I suggest that instances of that 
character have been grossly exaggerated. 

I would like to state for the record that 
both as a Member of the Congress and 
prior to my election to that position my 
experience has been that Senators and 
Congressmen on the whole are able and 
righteous members of the community. 
They are, at the very minimum, a fair 
cross section of the American people. If 
they are not, under our free election sys- 
tem, the American electorate must take 
the blame for their quality. I believe 
that the men and women with whom I 
serve can be trusted with the power and 
discretion to govern the proceedings of 
the committees of which they are mem- 
bers. If they are not, we are in for 
plenty of trouble in this country. 

The power to investigate is a very im- 
portant and far-reaching power, but, in 
my judgment, it cannot compare with 
the power to determine national policies, 
The consequences of the abuse of legis- 
lative power on the future course of this 
Nation could be far more damaging, in 
my opinion, than the harmful effects to 
individual witnesses which might result 
from unfair treatment at the hands of a 
committee, however deplorable such 
treatment might be. 

What I fear most is the damage to the 
cause of democracy which will result 
from impairing the means whereby the 
policy makers may inform themselves on 
subjects of national policy. It is more 
important today than it ever has been in 
our history that we legislators provide 
ourselves with complete and reliable 
facts before we act. The only means 
whereby we can obtain those facts is the 
effective and judicious exercise of the 
investigative power. That fact-finding 
tool must not be dulled or weakened. 
We must have confidence that those 
whom the people elect to study and de- 
vise the future policies of our Nation will 
use that power wisely and effectively. If 
we cannot have that confidence, the fu- 
ture of the system of government by the 
people is dark. 





Here Comes Another Bureau 
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OF WISCONSIN 
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Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the advocates of civilian defense and 
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thase who are on the public payroll in 
that agency are going about the country 
telling the people that civilian defense is 
here to stay. It is, of course, here to stay 
unless this Congress puts an end to it 
before it is too deeply entrenched. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including, as part of 
my remarks, an article that appeared in 
the Freeman magazine of February 
25, by Mayor Robert E. Coulson, of 
Waukegan, Tl. Mayor Coulson has had 
considerable experience with this subject 
of civilian defense, and his remarks are 
very timely. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of every Member of this House who 
is interested in economy: 

Here CoMEs A BuREAU 
(By Robert E. Coulson) 


Within the last 2 years a new Government 
activity has purchased its first thousand 
typewriters and employed the first thousand 
members of its staff. Almost unnoticed, it 
has obtained authority to tax and spend sev- 
eral hundred million dollars annually in 
every city and State and in its national 
office. Its leaders admit that this is only the 
beginning. 

No one seems to be greatly interested in 
this activity as a part of the bureaucracy. 
We complain of the cost and size of Govern- 
ment, and in our economy drives we try to 
whittle away at the bigness which even now 
threatens to engulf us. Meanwhile, the new 
program has developed without any criticism 
or evaluation. In another year it will have a 
vested interest in our tax dollars, and it will 
be here to stay. The offices are being rented, 
the employees are being classified, and the 
mimeograph machines are rolling. The camel 
has his nose under the tent. 

-Like all other bureaus, this one began as a 
small guidance and advisory section. It was 
formed to serve the people, not to be an 
evil thing. There was popular demand for 
the service and popular clamor for the Gov- 
ernment to assume leadership. 

Now, like all bureaus, this one has dis- 
covered that the local efforts are not uni- 
form, and that the smaller governments are 
not always prompt and neat in the prepara- 
tion of their progress reports. It has begun 
its efforts to coordinate the local activities. 
Soon it will start prodding the communities 
which lag behind, urging each city to look 
enviously at the progress made by its neigh- 
bor. Naturally, many sincere people will be- 
come convinced that greater Federal control 
is needed to make the program uniform and 
efficient. No fair-minded person will be able 
to resist the arithmetical proof of this. Piece 
by piece and bit by bit the central bureau 
will pick up the obligations on which some 
local governments will default from time to 
time. 

This is our last chance to look at the pro- 
gram cold-bloodedly. Another thousand 
employees, another set of public appropria- 
tions, and it will be too late. 

At a recent conference of Illinois mayors I 
met the regional, State and National coor- 
dinators for civil defense. I saw samples of 
their leaflets, mimeographed releases, cata- 
logs of special equipment and organiza- 
tional charts. I listened to reports of com- 
mittees, administrators, field agents, and 
conferences, and heard suggestions for the 
expansion of each and the multiplication of 
all. I learned that the people are angry 
that so little has been done, and I learned 
that the civil-defense program is going to 
be a permanent part of all our planniag for 
as long as there is international tension. 
Our city plans to levy a new and additional 
tax of 25 cents per person annually for civil 
defense. So are thousands of other cities 
and so are the States. Perhaps it is already 
too late to ask, “What is civil defense?” 
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CIVIL DEFENSE DE LUXE 


Civil defense might mean the use of civil- 
fans in the common defense; or it might 
mean the use of our common resources to 
protect civilians. Which is it? Which have 
we asked for, and which are we getting? I 
suggest that the decision has been made for 
us, and that we are committed to the latter 
meaning of the phrase, although we are 
sometimes encouraged to pretend otherwise. 

In the designs and drawings of individual 
bomb shelters there is a shelf for the portable 
radio, storage space for beans and band aids, 
and a strong door to keep out the noise and 
the danger. There is no reference to the 
family shotgun, and no suggestion that an 
extra box of shells be stored next to the ex- 
tra supply of orange juice. There are no 
firing slits in the shelter. 

In all the pounds of mobilization litera- 
ture there is no description of how to make a 
grenade, how to organize a partisan group at 
the community level, or how to kill an enemy 
paratrooper. There is no plan to make re- 
volvers available to the householders hiding 
in their basements, no signal for procedures 
in case of purported surrender, and no de- 
sign or deadline for counterrevolution in case 
of partial occupation. 

Our civil defense program, then, will con- 
sist largely of a plan for individual decon- 
tamination plus property salvage. The peo- 
ple of Waukegan will combat the foe with 
strong soap and hot sudsy water, Geiger 
counters and heavy mittens, sandbags, 
beans, and spare batteries for the portable 
radio. Ninety percent of us plan to watch 
from our basement windows while the mili- 
tary fellows do the defending. 

Our bureaus wil conduct classes in group 
hiding on signal, cowering in concert, and 
shutting our eyes in unison. We will prac- 
tice getting under the bed fast and without 
bruises. After the need for defense is over 
and someone else has repelled the enemy, the 
bureau will teach us to find lost children 
faster, test the purity of our drinking water, 
and direct motor traffic away from the big 
fires 


This is quite a luxurious program for ci- 
vilian comfort. Only a society as rich as ours 
could even contemplate bearing its cost. 
Other great empires which have tried to sub- 
stitute comfort for defense learned that if 
nine citizens run to their burrows the tenth 
man does not fight very eagerly. The soldier 
is not inspired to face the foe bravely if he 
learns that the rest of the folks are busy 
boiling water for their personal decontami- 
nation. 

However, let us assume that this fact can 
be concealed by calling the comfort pro- 
gram a defense program, and that our 
soldiers will not realize that their taxes ure 
being spent to prepare leaflets illustrating the 
various methods of getting under a bed. We 
should, even so, be interested in learning 
how great a civilian load we can carry, what 
our competitors are doing and what the es- 
timated return on our investment will be. 
This program will be costly, it will be Nation- 
wide, and it will be permanent. If we iden- 
tify the program accurately, then we can fit 
it into its proper place in our economy. Then 
we shall know how much of our substance 
we can spend on ear plugs, sirens, and flash- 
lights. Let us face the brutal facts of life. 


WHAT CIVIL DEFENSE SHOULD BE 


Brutal fact number one is that none of our 
proposed antagonists are going to handicap 
themselves, their people or their economies, 
with any plan for personal isolation, safety 
or comfort. To them, total war means just 
that, and they will spend no money training 
people to hide from it. 

It may be that this Nation is so far superior 
in productivity that we can carry this mat- 
tress on our backs and still outrace the 
enemy; but if the race is close it is pos- 
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sible that our defeat will be brought about 
by our excess of precautions to avoid distress 
to civilians. We should make this gambie 
if the majority wish to do so, but the pro- 
gram should be identified as an additional 
burden on the defense effort, a liability 
rather than an asset. 

Brutal fact number two is that this sort of 
civil-defense program is not going to frighten 
any enemy as much as true civil-defense 
would. The knowledge that we are spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
in the preparation of hiding places may en- 
courage him to growl occasionally just to 
keep us from our jobs. 

Brutal fact number three is that all our 
money and ali our effort will accomplish 
only a degree of partial salvage. Consider, 
for example, our civil-defense program for an 
atom bomb attack on our cities. If a bil- 
lion dollars is spent in Chicago for whistles, 
sirens, helmets, and the other mattresses, 
and if a bomb strikes Chicago, some build- 
ings will burn, some children will be sep- 
arated from their parents, some time will 
elapse before the drinking water is safe, and 
so forth. If not a single cent is so spent 
in preparation, and the same bomb is 
dropped on the city, some buildings will not 
burn, some children will survive and the 
water will become potable after some time. 
A civilian comfort program will not change 
the picture from biack to white, bute only 
from one shade of gray to a lighter shade of 
gray; and in order to obtain even this bene- 
fit we must provide the mattressing for all 
cities, since we do not know which cities will 
be bombed. 

During the last war, many of us had a 
chance to see the effects of heavy bombard- 
ment on a city which had no program, and 
compare these with the effects on a city 
which had good preparation. Take Nanking 
or Warsaw as examples of the one, and Lon- 
don or Berlin as examples of the other, and 
observe how the law of diminishing returns 
ap lies to civil defense and salvage programs. 

Now certainly every city should have a 
disaster plan. It should have emergency 
equipment and communications, a source of 
volunteer manpower, a traffic-control pro- 
gram, liaison with the charitable and relief 
agencies, working agreements with its neigh- 
boring cities, and a known chain of respon- 
sibility and command. The plan should be 
flexib'e enough to serve the area in case of 
floods, train wrecks, fires—and bombing at- 
tacks. 

But should there be, on top of this, a 
special atom bomb reassurance bureau with 
branches everywhere permanently estab- 
lished, and involving another huge fixed 
item of annual overhead? Admitting that 
this is good politics, is it healthy for the 
country to pretend to its citizens that money 
will insulate them from the horrors of total 
war? Can we intimidate our enemies by 
waving our budget at them? 

I don’t know that I speak for the citizens 
of Waukegan, since this waole program has 
developed without discussion or appraisal. I 
hope that our city will continue to develop 
a cheap, comprehensive disaster plan, using 
our local resources and being prepared to 
share with our neighbors as needed. Then 
I hope that we shall have the courage to 
develop a real civil-defense program which 
will use our people for the defense of their 
homes. I hope that this program will be 
designed around proper cost figures and 
damage estimates. I suggest that we go 
without insurance in all cases where the 
cost of the insurance is greater than the 
value of the property insured. 

The knowledge that this is our civil-de- 
fense program, and that all of our people 
are willing to face up to their responsibil- 
ities in a total war, will be a greater de- 
terrent to war than all the strong soaps 
and gas masks we can buy. 
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HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address delivered by W. Stuart 
Symington at a meeting held in his 
honor by the Yale Alumni Association on 
March 14, 1952. In my judgment it is 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration 
of every Member of this body. 

The address follows: 


You must know how deeply I appreciate 
the honor of this award. I am very grateful 
to be with you here tonight. 

In that I have just left government, per- 
haps you would be interested in some 
thoughts on major problems which must 
now be faced by this country. 

This Nation today has one problem that 
transcends all others—namely, how can it 
attain the military power necessary to meet 
the great and growing strength of commu- 
nism without destroying the American econ- 
omy, and along with it, our system of free 
enterprise? 

Before attempting to answer that ques- 
tion, and I am going to try to submit at least 
part of an answer tonight, let’s review very 
briefly the purpose of the United States and 
the purpose of the Communists. 

Our purpose as a nation is clear. We want 
to pursue our own“life under our own sys- 
tem. We want peace and we want pros- 
perity. 

As individuals, we also want security. But 
can there be any real individual security 
without national security? 

The Communists’ desire is also clear. It 
has been known for a long time. Their 
leader, Stalin, has often expressed it, as re- 
cently as well after World War II. 

They desire and intend to rule the world. 
We must never forget that this is their in- 
tention, because time is late and running 
out. I say that from the background of 
many years in the Pentagon and on the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

Recently a brilliant writer, in defending 
both his former membership in the Com- 
munist Party and his treason, talked about 
the two irreconcilable faiths of our time— 
communism and freedom. 

Why didn’t he also mention capitalism? 
Is it because he believes in socialism, an- 
other form of rule by the state described 
years ago as communism without courage? 

Let us hope this latter definition is not 
accurate, because there are many who are 
now convinced the United States is creeping 
into socialism as a result of the steady growth 
in the size of our Government. 

Further on the subject he knew so well, 
this ex-Communist writes: “The power of the 
Communists, whose nature baffles the rest of 
the world, because in a large measure the 
rest of the world has lost that power, is the 
power to hold convictions and to act upon 
them.” 

I don't know too much about the rest of 
the world. .But I am certain that the people 
of the United States still hold convictions, 
and will do whatever is necessary to preserve 
their freedom provided they understand the 
facts when they make their decisions. 

America faces an enemy whose record and 
actions prove that its rulers respect only 
power. After painful years we now know 
that such words as justice, morality, and 
honor mean absolutely nothing to the Com- 
munists. Therefore, wouldn't the chance of 
obtaining any cooperation from them in the 
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ideological and moral field be far greater if 
we held the balance of that power? 

Let’s face it. Have we any real chance of 
ultimate survival if we don’t hold that 
balance? 

Because today we live in a period when 
military and economic power is all important 
and will be decisive. 

It is true that we are involved today in a 
spiritual struggle, a struggle of good over 
evil, light over darkness, a battle for the 
minds of men—and we believe we will win, 
because we are morally right, and the Com- 
munists wrong. 

But the Communists are just as convinced 
that they are morally right—as they rush to 
completion the power they consider neces- 
sary to decide this difference of opinion. 
We should remember they have been working 
hard to that end since long before the close 
of World War II. 

As a boy I used to be disturbed when read- 
ing about those confident missionaries of 
several hundred years ago who, with God on 
their side, landed on the shores of Florida, 
only to be promptly scalped by the waiting 
Indians. 

Today similar apprehensions assail me, as 
the Communists steadily increase their rela- 
tive advantage against the free world in such 
practical categories of power as tanks and 
planes and submarines and slaves—in fact 
increases in just about everything except 
national debt. They have no problem with 
respect to the latter, because in any totaii- 
tarian state the coin of the realm is the order 
of the dictator. 

I do not underestimate in any way the 
importance of justice being on our side, and 
I am certain we would lose if that were not 
the case; but as our fighting youth continue 
to fall in Korea, have they not the right to 
call for more planes and tanks and less em- 
phasis on ideological differences. The most 
eloquent of such differences can’t be either 
flown of fought. 

Before these young Americans go forward 
to die, have they not the right to ask, “If 
this is serious, why aren't you all at home 
doing more. If it isn’t, why are we here?” 

This problem of external danger is but half 
of the dual problem—how to remain free 
without going bankrupt. 

It is trite but true that the United States 
can be desroyed internally through economic 
chaos just as certainly as it can be destroyed 
externally through defeat in battle. 

A Comnrunist attack to carry out Stalin’s 
acknowledged aim of world enslavement 
could come in many ways. The more obvi- 
ous one would be military aggression. 

But the destruction of our way of life 
could occur, and the Communists must be 
becoming more confident it will occur, with- 
out their being forced into an all-out atomic 
war. 

Perhaps the Politburo will now rely on 
their silent weapons; such guns as crippling 
taxes, unprecedented spending, inflationary 
tendencies, and the consequent affecting of 
that personal incentive and corporate ini- 
tiative so essential to our way of life. 

These silent weapons can be just as lethal 
as noisy cannon. They are also very, very 
cheap for the Communists, because we first 
create them, and then discharge them 
against ourselves. 

Stalin saw the remaining hope for peace 
expressed in national policy 2 years ago, 
when America further reduced its military 
strength by limiting its defense spending to 
less than $14,000,000,000. 

Then the head of the Politburo acted, set 
up his air-ground university in Korea; and 
now our current annual defense budget is 
over $50,000,000,000. 

What deep satisfaction this must give 
Stalin. He did it all himself. In fact, over 
recent years his policies have consistently 
formed our policies. 

Let's look in a little more detail at one of 
his silent weapons, the current Federal tax 


law, as evidence of how far we have gone to- 
ward eliminating the risk element that has 
always been characteristic of free enterprise. 

Today, under the tax law in this country, 
corporations which expand their income can 
be taxed as much as 82 percent on the added 
earnings. What incentive is there for risk 
capital when, in addition, dividends on these 
added earnings can be taxed as high as 92 
percent? 

What satisfaction it must give all Commu- 
nists to know that now some of our profits 
are taxed over 981, percent. 

Have they not the right to conclude that 
this degree of taxation might someday seal 
the doom of free enterprise? 

Of course, the well-to-do should pay more 
than their proportionate share, but the 
theory of capitalism is the theory of risk 
capital. If one dies, so does the other. 

There is a lot of talk going around about 
solving our problems through additional 
taxation of the rich, and I am for the prompt 
plugging of any demonstrated phony tax 
loopholes. But if all the remaining un- 
taxed income in the United States in excess 
of $25,000 was confiscated, it would not bring 
into the Federal Treasury enough to elimi- 
nate 2 weeks of our deficit spending. 

So no one should gather the idea that 
this problem concerns only the wealthy. 

The importance of clarifying that miscon- 
ception cannot be overemphasized, because 
the farmer, the workingman, in fact every 
American on a fixed income, regardless of 
the size of that income, is now vitally in- 
terested in this whole tax problem. 

Let me illustrate just how interested. To- 
day the national budget is $85,000,000,000. 
(Twenty years ago that budget was under 
six billion.) 

This year we will show a large Federal 
deficit. Yet if we decided to obtain only 
$10,000,000,000 more from income taxes-— 
much less than said estimated deficit—it 
would be necessary to confiscate all per- 
sonal income in the United States over 
$4,000 a year. (And don’t forget, not long 
ago that $4,000 had a purchasing power of 
$8,000.) 

The tax problem, therefore, now goes deep 
into the lives of every American citizen. 

Here is another illustration: In 1938 the 
employees of a company in St. Louis had 
an average annual take-home pay of less 
than $1,000. 

This annual take-home pay increased to 
$2,700 by 1947, and to $3,800 by 1951. It 
would appegr these working people are do- 
ing many times better. 

Today, however, anyone with an annual 
income of $3,500 now pays over $900 in var- 
ious seen and unseen taxes. 

The number of dollars in the annual take- 
home pay is not important. Ask any Chi- 
nese or German. What is important is the 
purchasing power o° those dollars and that 
is why the millions of working people in the 
United States should be just as interested in 
reducing the cost of Government through 
efficient management as any banker or busi- 
nessman. 

Perhaps the greatest change in industry 
since I left has been the sweep of the pen- 
sion plan idea 1s a method for obtaining 
better understanding Letween capital and 
labor. . 

All these working people, plus those re- 
ceiving social security, plus people with life- 
insurance policies, plus veterans, plus those 
with savings in the bank, plus farmers re- 
ceiving crop subsidies, are vitally interested 
in the purchasing power of our dollar and 
therefore in our de»* structure. 

These tens of millions of American citi- 
zens should be fearful of being whipsawed 
between the taxes that are now }'ting so 
sharply into their income and the steady re- 
duction in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lars in their pay checks. 

Prompt major improvement can only come 
through increasing the efficiency of Gov- 
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ernment. There we have a great chance, 
because as every farmer, businessman, and 
wage earner knows, profits resulting from 
reductions in cost are just as real as those 
resulting from increased sales. 

Tremendous savings can be made in the 
cost of our Government. 

As example, 60 cents of your current tax 
dollar goes to the Pentagon, and 13 cents 
is tabbed for foreign aid; a total of 73 cents 
for national defense. And make no mistake 
about it, if we continue to arm under present 
methods, these figures will grow higher. 

Now don’t blame this punitive defense tax 
burden on the administration. Stalin should 
receive the major blame—and if the Presi- 
dent had obtained the unification bill he 
originally recommended for the armed serv- 
ices, a large percentage of our military 
budget could be saved, at no sacrifice what- 
ever to our military strength. 

That is not only our own thought. It is 
the conviction of able businessmen who came 
down to work in the Pentagon during re- 
cent years. 

Here is just one example of what can be 
done. Several trips to Alaska convinced us 
the military housing costs up there were way 
out of line. So we checked with various ex- 
perienced contractors and found they all 
agreed. They blamed as the primary rea- 
son intricate and unnecessary specifications. 

Accordingly, I asked Gen. R. E. Wood, 
head of Sears, Roebuck & Co., to lend us 
his best low-cost housing man. 

General Wood went further than that. He 
lent his whole housing department at no 
cost to the Government—and within a rel- 
atively short period of time these experts 
came up with detailed specifications for a 
house tailored to the Alaskan climate, which 
cost less than half what the taxpayer 
through his Government, was paying. 

Already in Washington, however, one now 
hears such phrases as “You can't touch that 
appropriation request, because it is for na- 
tional defense.” 

I have great respect for most of our mili- 
tary leaders, but as sure as the sun is com- 
ing tomorrow, if military appropriation re- 
quests are not checked at least as carefully 
as all other appropriation requests this arma- 
ment program can only end in national 
bankruptcy. 

In the life of the average citizen there 
comes a time when he must decide whether 
to continue in private enterprise, or give 
up part of his career to serve his country. 

Private enterprise is less exacting, more 
remunerative, and far more pleasant. There 
could be no alternative to it as the better 
way of life—except a concept of duty. 

The able and experienced people repre- 
sented in this audience are badly needed in 
Washington today, because the steady 
growth in the size of Government will de- 
stroy us from within—unless into it we 
put more, much more, of that administrative 
capacity which has made this the greatest 
country in the world. 

Without your active support, even though 
our fighting forces win externally, we may 
well break up internal] y—because, after all, 
the operation of Government is primarily 
the administration of a great business, and 
in the long run no business can be success- 
ful without efficient management. 

If it is not possible for a citizen to sign 
up for a tour of duty in his Government, 
he should be fair in his criticism of those 
who do. Public servants who violate their 
oath of office should be punished swiftly 
and severely, but democratic government can 
only survice if it has the confidence of the 
people; and indiscriminate criticism, border- 
ing on character assassination, cannot fail 
to please all enemies of democracy by tend- 
ing to destroy that confidence. 

More experienced people in Government is 
but part of the answer to how we can arm 
ourselves without bankrupting ourselves. 
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The other part of that answer is the ne- 
cessity for now telling the American people 
more facts about our relative strength as 
against that of the Communists; all truth 
that will not help the enemy. 

Something must be done to change cur- 
rent national psychology by bringing home 
to the people an accurate concept of our 
peril. Otherwise, even though Korea drags 
on as & small sample of what might come, 
this Nation will not be armed in time. 

For example, most citizens know our de- 
fense is lagging; but few really know why 
it is lagging, or by how much, as against 
our best estimates of the rapidly growing 
strength of the Soviet. 

Why not tell the people, therefore, just 
what was the production, by types, of Amer- 
ican tanks in 1949, 1950, and 1951; and also 
the best combined estimate of British and 
American intelligence as to what was Com- 
munist tank production during the same 
period—by types. 

Also why not give an estimate of our pro- 
duction of tanks for 1952 and 1953, as 
against the number we believe the Commu- 
nists will build during that period—and how 
many we estimate they now have and how 
many we have. 

The same information could be given on 
planes, also divided into categories. 

No figures of this character could fur- 
ther help the enemy. He already knows 
what he is building, and it is very easy for 
anyone to find out the details of any quan- 
tity production of tanks or planes or sub- 
marines in this country. 

If publication of these figures worried the 
people, that wou'd be wise, because it might 
galvanize public thinking into more action. 
In any case, is it not right in a democracy to 
give the people as much truth as possible, so 
they can make up their minds against a 
background of facts? 

A policy of telling more about these basic 
aspects of power balance should result in 
great advantages to the country. 

For example, if our leaders of labor realized 
the degree of the danger now confronting 
America, they would not be so prone to de- 
mand heavy wage increases. Businessmen in 
turn would be less determined about realiz- 
ing more profit on higher sales—especially if 
the latter came from armament orders—and 
more willing to absorb slight wage increases 
without raising prices. 

Farmer, worker, banker, and businessman 
might all put their shoulders to the wheel 
in a combined effort to prevent necessary re- 
armament from creating an inflation which 
would destroy us all. 

For a long time I have believed that the 
chief reason for this critical lag in the de- 
velopment of our power is that the people 
just do not realize the seriousness of the 
steadily growing danger developing from the 
increasing strength of these evil, aggressive 
Communists, men and women who believe 
there is no God, who look with contempt on 
our reverence for church and home, and who 
are determined to break us to their will. 

Perhaps some of these Americans believe 
they are meeting this danger by putting up 
more and more money. 

True security can never be bought, how- 
ever. Several nations would be the first to 
agree. Their governments tried it, turned 
when it was too late, and the world lost 
millions of its youth and billions of its 
wealth. 

True security can only come from truth 
entering the mind and heart of a nation, 
forming therein a hard core of determination 
to do the right. 

We are still young, and we are proud, and 
if we put our mind to it we can become very 
strong, especially as the right is on our side. 

That strength can only come through 
sacrifice. If the road of the sacrifice is 
pointed out by the truth, we will follow it, 
because of our determination to remain free. 
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Confusing, But Not Amusing Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
icans sometimes get the impression that 
we are the only nation on the face of 
the globe that produces the hard basic 
goods which are the foundation of the 
modern industrial economy. Our steel 
foundries turn out so much that we for- 
get other steel men. 

This week in Geneva, Switzerland, a 
meeting of experts revealed that the 
United States has promised to send 
1,000,000 tons of steel to Great Britain. 
At the same time, they point out that we 
need this steel very badly right at home 
to turn out the materials on which Amer- 
ican and world defense must be based. 
Belgium, right across the English Chan- 
nel, has the same steel available for 
earlier delivery to Britain at the same 
price. 

But to make the picture still more pe- 
culiar is the fact that Belgium is now 
shipping large amounts of steel across 
the ocean to the United States, more of 
this steel, in fact, than the 1,000,000 tons 
we have been promising the British Gov- 
ernment. 

The direct cause of this weird situa- 
tion is declared to be the inflexibility of 
our Government’s foreign-aid program. 
Whatever the cause, it doesn’t make 
much sense, and somebody ought to be 
clearing the waters on it before it gets 
completely bogged down. 





Veterans’ Administration Appropriation 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegrams from Mr. Ben Kauf- 
man, national executive director, Jewish 
War Véterans, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Jesse Moss, commander, Department of 
New York, Jewish War Veterans; and 
Mr. Matthew Feldman, commander, De- 
partment of New Jersey, Jewish War 
Veterans, concerning the appropriation 
for the Veterans’ Administration in the 
independent offices appropriation bill: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1952. 
Congresswoman EpirnH Nourse Rocers, 
House Office Building: 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America consider cut in H. R. 7072 of ap- 
propriations for Veterans’ Administration 
contact personnel damaging to interests of 
Government and veterans alike. This will 
inflict serious hurt on millions of veteran 
claimants and dependents and disturb morale 
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of our forces in Korea where more Cclaim- 
ants are being added every day. Please do 
all you can to correct this situation. Your 
great concern for veterans’ needs will win out 
over this heartless and needless cut. 
Ben KAUFMAN, 
National Executive Director, Jew- 
ish War Veterans. 





New York, N. Y. 
Congresswoman EDITH NouRSE ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 

Department of New York Jewish War Vet- 
erans earnestly solicits your support in op- 
posing cut in appropriations for VA contact 
personnel envisaged by H. R. 7072. We 
strongly feel this measure would strike seri- 
ous blow to both veterans and Government 
facilities serving them. Impact on millions 
of veterans, claimants and dependents, and 
men under arms in Korea will be most seri- 
ous in our judgment. Your always most 
sympathetic concern for veteran welfare can 
do much to defeat this harmful measure. 

Jesse Moss, 

Commander, Department of New York. 





New York, N. Y., March 21, 1952. 
Congresswoman EDITH NouRSE ROGERs, 
House Office Building: 

Jewish War Veterans, department New Jer- 
sey, is greatly disturbed by implications of 
H. R. 7072, which would cut appropriations 
for VA contact services. This legislation can 
bring on a serious slowdown of services to 
veteran claimants and their dependents that 
would revive widespread veterans dissatis- 
faction that was in evidence immediately 
after World War II. Effects of this legisla- 
tion would prove distressing to servicemen in 
Korea whose need for VA contact services 
in many cases are immediate and pressing. 
Your magnificent record of sympathy with 
veteran needs prompts us to appeal to you 
for your every assistance in defeating H. R. 
7072. Earnestly hope you will find it pos- 
sible to aline yourself against this legisla- 
tion. 

MATTHEW FELDMAN, 
Commander, Department of New 
Jersey Jewish War Veterans. 





Pope Exhorts Christians To Shake Off 
Their Lethargy and Act Militantly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last month Pope Pius XII stir- 
ringly summoned the Christians of Rome 
to militant action. He exhorted them 
to shake off their lethargy and take de- 
cisive steps to ward off the disaster which 
is threatening the human race. Although 
the Pope addressed himself specifically 
to the people of Rome, his message is 
meant for all Christians everywhere in 
the world. He expressed the hope that 
once the Christians of Rome were gal- 
vanized into action, people in all other 
continents and nations would also be en- 
couraged to “put their hand to the plow” 
so that the entire human race would re- 
turn to Christ. 

I include herewith an Erglish trans- 
lation of the radio address of Pore Pius 
XII on February 11, 1952, to the faithful 
of Rome calling for a reawakening of 
Christians throughout the world: 
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“MIGHTY REAWAKENING” To PREVENT DISASTER 
Urcep By Pore Prius 


This fatherly exhortation, beloved sons 
and daughters of Rome, comes to you from 
our heart—from our heart which is troubled 
on the one hand over the prolongation, with- 
out any definitive clarification, of the dan- 
gerous situation of the world around us, and 
on the other, by a far too widespread listless- 
ness which prevents many from undertak- 
ing that return to Jesus Christ, the church, 
and the Christian way of life, which we 
have often singled out as the decisive remedy 
for the universal crisis which is agitating 
the world. 

But the confidence that we shall find in 
you, the comfort of understanding as well 
as determined readiness of action, has moved 
us to open our heart to you. 

Today, give heed to a rousing call from 
the lips of your father and shepherd, from 
us who cannot remain mute and inert be- 
fore a world which is unconsciously walking 
paths which sweep on to ruin both souls and 
bodies, the good and the wicked, civilization, 
and peoples. 

The realization of our responsibility before 
God obliges us to attempt everything, to 
undertake everything, in order to spare the 
human race so frightful a disaster. 


URGES RECOURSE TO MARY 


To share with you these anxieties of ours, 
we Lave chosen the cve of tomorrow's Feast 
of the Virgin of Lourdes (February 11), be- 
cause it commemorates the miraculous ap- 
parition which, almost 100 years ago, in that 
century of rationalistic aberration and re- 
ligious depression, was the merciful answer 
of God and His heavenly mother to the re- 
bellion of men, an irresistible summons back 
to the supernatural, and the first step to- 
wards a progressive religious renascence. 

And what Christian heart, no matter how 
lukewarm and thoughtless, could resist the 
voice of Mary? 

Certainly not the hearts of Romans, not 
the hearts of you who, along with the faith 
of the martyrs, have inherited, as a legacy 
handed down through long centuries, a spirit 
of filial affection for Mary, invoked under 
venerable images inscribed in stone bearing 
such eloquent and loving titles as “Salus 
Populi Romani” (Salvation of the Roman 
People), “Virtus Romanae_ Securitatis” 
(Strength of Roman Security), and the more 
recent one of “Mother of Divine Love.” 

All of these titles are monuments to a 
constant devotion to Mary and, in an even 
truer sense, are sweet echoes of a history of 
proven interventions of the Virgin in pub- 
lic calamities which shook the ancient walls 
of this city of Rome, always preserved in- 
tact through her power. 

Now you are aware that the dangers at 
present threatening this generation are much 
more widespread and grave than pestilence 
and the convulsions of nature, even though 
their continuing threat has begun to make 
the nations almost insensible and apathetic. 

Might not this, perhaps, be the most un- 
fortunate symptom of the interminable and 
undiminished crisis which strikes fear into 
minds which face reality? 

Therefore, having had recourse Once again 
to the goodness of God and the mercy of 
Mary, each one of the faithful and every man 
of good will must reexamine, with a courage 
worthy of the great moments of human his- 
tory, what he can and must do personally 
as his own contribution to the saving power 
of God, in order to help a world which is 
started, as it is today, on the road to ruin. 

WARNS OF EXPLOSION 

The persistence of a general condition 
which, we do not hesitate to say, may ex- 
plode at any moment, and whose origin is 
to be sought in the religious lukewarmness 
of so many, in the low moral tone of public 
and private life, in systematic efforts to 
poison simple minds, to which poison is 


given after their understanding of true lib- 
erty has, so to speak, been drugged. 

All this cannot leave good men motionless 
where they are, listless spectators of an on- 
rushing future. 

Even the Holy Year, which brought on a 
prodigious flowering of Christian life, un- 
folding first in your midst and then spread- 
ing out over the entire world, should not be 
regarded merely as a brilliant but fleeting 
meteor, nor as a momentary obligation long 
since fulfilled. 

Rather should it be viewed as a first prom- 
ising step toward the complete restoration 
of the spirit of the Gospel which, in addition 
to snatching millions of souls from eternal 
ruin, is the only thing which can assure the 
peaceful coexistence and fruitful collabora- 
tion of peoples. 

Now is the time, beloved children. Now is 
the time to take decisive steps and shake off 
this fatal lethargy. 

It is time for all good men, for all who are 
concerned over the destinies of the world, to 
recognize one another and tighten their 
ranks. 

It is time to repeat with the Apostle: “Hora 
est jam nos de somno surgere” (Rom. 13, 
11) (It is now the hour tor us to rise from 
sleep, because now our salvation is nearer). 

It is an entire world which must be rebuilt 
from its foundations, transformed from sav- 
age to human, from human to Divine, that 
is to say, according to the heart of God. 

Millions of men are pleading for a change 
of course, as they look toward the church 
of Christ as to the only strong pilot who, 
with all due respect for human liberty, can 
take the lead in so vast an undertaking. 

Her guidance is asked with explicit words 
and, even more, through tears which have 
been shed, through wounds still smarting, 
while men point to the endless cemeteries 
which organized and militant hate has 
spread over the continents. 

FULFILLS DUTY OF PONTIFICATE 

How could we, placed by God, despite our 
unworthiness, as a torch in the darkness, as 
the salt of the earth, and as shepherd of the 
Christian flock, refuse to accept this saving 
mission? 

Just as, on a day now long passed, and be- 
cause such was God's will, we accepted the 
heavy cross of the pontificate, so also do we 
now bow to the arduous duty of being, in so 
far as our weak strength permits, the herald 
of a better world willed by God, and whose 
standard we yearn to pass on first of all to 
you, beloved children of Rome, to you who 
ave nearest to us, who are entrusted in a more 
special manner to our care, and who by that 
very fact are also set up as flaming lights on 
candelabra, as a leaven among your brethren, 
and a city built on a mountain—to you, from 
whom others rightfully expect greater cour- 
age and more generous readiness for action. 

Receive with a noble spirit of dedication, 
recognizing it as a call from God and as a 
worthy rule of life, the holy charge which 
your shepherd and father today entrusts to 
you: to launch a miyhty reawakening of 
thought and action. 

This reawakening is a duty for everyone 
without exception—clergy and people, those 
in authority, families, groups, individuals— 
along the entire front of the complete renew- 
al of Christian life, along the line of the de- 
fense of moral values, in the realization of 
social justice, in the reconstruction of the 
Christian order, in such a way that the out- 
ward face of the city of Rome, which since 
the apostolic times has been the center of the 
church, may soon shine forth brilliant with 
holiness and beauty. 

May this city, upon which every age has 
imprinted its mark of glorious achievements, 
since become the heritage of all peoples, re- 
ceive from this age and from her own inhabi- 
tants the crowning glory of being the pro- 
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moter of the common salvation at a time 
when opposing forces are contending for the 
world. 

TIME FOR DISCUSSION PAST 


Such is what Christian peoples look for 
from her, and above all they await action. 

This is not the moment to discuss and to 
search for new principles or to fix new aims 
and goals. 

Both the one and the other, already known 
and substantially verified, because taught by 
Christ Himself, clarified by the teachings of 
the church down through the centuries, 
adapted to immediate circumstances by the 
Supreme Pontiffs, await one thing only— 
concrete execution. 

Of what use would it be to study the ways 
of God and of the spirit, if in practice one 
were to choose the way of perdition and to 
submit supinely to the god of the flesh? 

What would it avail to know and to pro- 
claim that God is Our Father and that men 
are brothers, if every intervention of God 
in private and public affairs were to be 
feared? 

Of what value would be disputations on 
justice, on charity, on peace, if the will were 
already resolved to flee sacrifice, if the heart 
were determined to remain in icy solitude and 
if none were to dare to be the first to break 
through the barrier of dividing hate to 
hasten to offer a sincere embrace? 

All this would but render more guilty the 
sons of light to whom less will be forgiven, if 
they have loved less. 

It was not with such disunity and inertia 
that the church in its very beginning 
changed the face of the earth, spread rapidly, 
endured beneficiently down the centuries 
and gained the admiration and trust of all 
peoples. 

CALLS LETHARGY CONTAGIOUS 


Let it be very clear, beloved sons, that the 
root of modern evils and of their baneful 
consequences is not, as in pre-Christian 
times or in regions yet pagan, invincible 
ignorance of the eternal destiny of man and 
of the principal means of attaining it. 

Rather is it lethargy of the spirit, weak- 
ness of the will, and coldness of the heart. 

Men, infected by such contagion, try as 
if in justification to cloak themselves with 
the darkness of the past and seek an excuse 
in errors, both old and new. It is necessary, 
therefore, to act upon their wills. 

May the action, to which we call the 
pastors of the faithful today reflect that of 
God. 

May it be illuminating and unifying, gen- 
erous and loving. 

For this purpose, then, facing up to the 
actual state of your and our city, make sure 
that the needs are well defined, that the 
objectives are clear, that the available forces 
are well calculated, so that the present initial 
resources are not neglected because unknown, 
nor haphazardly employed, nor squandered 
in secondary activities. 

Let those of good will be invited. Let them 
offer themselves spontaneously. 

Let their law be that of unconditional 
fealty to the person of Jesus Christ and to 
His teachings. Let their offering of them- 
selves be humble and obedient. Let their 
labor enter as an active element into the 
great current, which God shall set in motion 
and direct through His ministers. 

For this purpose we invite our venerable 
brother, the cardinal vicar, to assume the 
supreme direction of this regenerating and 
saving action in the Diocese of Rome. 

We are certain that there will not be lack- 
ing, either in numbers or quality, generous 
hearts who shall hasten to our call and put 
into action our earnest desire. 


FINDS SOME FAST ASLEEP 


There are ardent souls, who anxiously 
await this call. To their impatient desire 


point out the vast fields that must be tilled.” 


Others are fast asleep; they must be 
awakened. 
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Others are apprehensive; they must be en- 
couraged. 

Others are confused; they must be guided. 

All are called to a suitable assignment, to 
“nm appropriate service, to a measure of work 
corresponding to the urgent necessity of de- 
fense, of victory, of positive construction. 

Thus Rome shall re-live her centuries-old 
mission of spiritual teacher of peoples, not 
merely, as it was and is, by reason of the 
chair of truth, which God has established 
in her midst, but by the example of her peo- 
ple, once again fervent in faith, exemplary in 
morals, one in the fulfillment of religious 
and civil duties and if it please the Lord, 
prosperous and happy. 

We sincerely hope that this mighty awak- 
ening, to which we today exhort you, fos- 
tered without delay and tenaciously executed 
according to the pattern marked out, which 
others can develop in detail, shall be imme- 
diately initiated in other dioceses, near and 
far, so that our eyes shall see not only cities, 
but nations, continents, the entire human 
race return to Christ. 

Let the hand, then, be put to the plow. 
May God, who desires it so much, move you. 
May the nobility of the undertaking attract 
you. May its urgency stimulate you. 

May the justifiable fear of the terrible fu- 
ture, which would result from a culpable 
indolence, vanquish every hesitation and de- 
termine every will. 


PRAYERS OF CHILDREN URGED 


The prayers of the humble and the little 
ones, objects of your most tender solicitude, 
the sufferings accepted and offered by the 
afflicted shall support you. The example 
and the intercession of the martyrs and 
saints, who consecrated this soil, shall 
fructify your endeavors. 

The Most Holy Virgin will bless and mul- 
tiply the happy result for which we ardenty 
pray. We have no doubt but that she, who 
at all times was ever ready to extend a pro- 
tective hand over her people of Rome, will, 
in these days, make felt her maternal pro- 
tection for these sons, who showed such af- 
fectionate devotion during her recent glorifi- 
cation and whose loud hosannas still resound 
in this sky of Rome. 

Finally, may the paternal apostolic bene- 
diction be a comfort and a support to you— 
a@ blessing, which we impart with overflow- 
ing tenderness of soul to all of you who hear 
us, to your families, to your labors, and to 
this Eternal City, who faith, from the time 
of the apostle, has been proclaimed in the 
whole world (cfr. Romans 1: 8) and whose 
Christian greatness, beacon of truth, of love 
and of peace, shines through the centuries, 
Amen. 





Congress Puts the Searchlight on Military 
Parchasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following bulletin of 
Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce: 

ConGRESS PUTS THE SEARCHLIGHT ON MILITARY 
PURCHASING 

The continuing examination which this 
Congress is making of all phases of military 
spending is an important contribution to 
the national welfare in this time of inter- 
national crisis. It serves the ends not only 
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of governmental economy but of improved 
national defense as well. 

For many years appropriations for the 
armed services have enjoyed relative im- 
munity from the paring operations of Con- 
gress. Universal recognition of the need for 
maintaining an adequate defense system has 
tended to make a “sacred cow” of military 
budgets in the Halls of Congress. Although 
military excesses have often been exposed to 
public view by small handfuls of intrepid 
critics on Capitol Hill, Congress has usually 
given the Armed Services about what the 
Presidential budgets have requested for 
them—and sometimes more. 

In time of war, especially, it has been cus- 
tomary for Congress to provide the full 
amount of funds sought by the military with 
few questions asked. But the Korean war 
has proved an exception. There are three 
principal reasons for this: (1) Taxes have 
reached the point where it is politically, if 
not eccnomically, dangerous to increase them 
further, which makes it necessary to sub- 
ject all Federal spending to critical review; 
(2) military spending at present levels raises 
a serious inflationary threat unless it can be 
controlled; and (3) postwar disclosures of 
fantastic military bungling and waste which 
characterized World War II are still fresh in 
the minds of the American people. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT GETS EXTENSIVE STUDY 


The Eighty-second Congress has provided 
liberally for a rapid building of the Nation's 
Military Establishment to meet the present 
defense emergency. At the same time, it 
has set up some effective machinery for 
keeping a check on the way the huge defense 
Outlays are being spent. This machinery 
consists in the main of four “watchdog” 
committees, or rather, subcommittees. These 
are the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, of which 
Senator Lynpon B. JoHNsoNn, Democrat, of 
Texas, is chairman; the Procurement Sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee, of which Representative F. Ep- 
WARD HEBERT, Democrat, of Louisiana, is 
chairman, and two subcommittees of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, headed by Repre- 
sentative HersertT C. BONNER, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, and by Representative 
Porter Harpy, Jr., Democrat, of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Much of the investigative work so far has 
concerned itself with military procurement, 
and for a very good reason. Not only is a 
large part of the military budget devoted to 
supplies and supply management, but the 
potential savings in this field are very great. 

Of the $50,000,000,000 which the President 
proposes to spend for national defense in the 
fiscal year 1952-53, about $33,000,000,000, or 
two-thirds of the total, is to go for supplies 
and materials, equipment, and other con- 
tractual services. This is five times the 
amount expended for these purposes in pre- 
Korean 1950. In addition, a substantial part 
of the $13,000,000,000 expenditure for mili- 
tary and civilian personnel in the armed 
services is chargeable to the supply function. 


SERVICE RIVALRIES AT THE ROOT OF PROCUREMENT 
WASTE 

In January 1951 President Truman said of 
his 1952 budget for military mobilization, 
“Passage of this budget will place tremen- 
dous procurement and spending authority in 
the hands of the Department of Defense and 
the three services. * * * [It] is going to 
place a particularly heavy management job 
on the entire executive branch to see that 
we buy wisely, buy what we need, put what 
we buy to good use, and do the whole job in 
@ way that does not weaken our basic econ- 
omy.” 

Unfortunately, report after report ema- 
nating from the four “watchdog” commit- 
tees of Congress shows that the President’s 
sound advice has been poorly heeded up to 
now. The basic trouble was well stated in 
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a report of the Bonner subcommittee: “At- 
tempts at service cooperation are * * ® 
honored more in the breach than in the 
observance. Interservice rivalries result in 
needless duplication and wasteful supply 
practices. These conditions prevail too often 
instead of integration, unity of effort, and 
efficiency.” 

According to the Bonner subcommittee, 
the adamant attitude of at least some mili- 
tary officials with respect to coordinating the 
supply-management activities of the armed 
services is summed up in the response which 
Admiral Fox, Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts in the Navy, gave to the 
committee's inquiry: “We are looking out for 
the Navy; that is our mission.” 


RIVALRIES AND DUPLICATION WITHIN A SINGLE 
SERVICE 


Unification of the armed services was sup- 
posed to result from the National Security 
Act of 1947. Four years afterward the Bon- 
ner subcommittee reported that “unifica- 
tion, from the standpoint of military sup- 
ply, rests largely on paper. * * * The 
portions of the law referring to autonomy 
are usually emphasized by the military serv- 
ices at the expense of the basic intent of 
the law. * * * This legislation has not 
produced the unification which the American 
people believed necessary.” 

The existence of rivalry and duplication 
even within a single service was noted by the 
committee. It found, for instance, that 
rivalries have grown up over the years among 
the seven technical corps of the Army, re- 
sulting in empire-building through addition 
of personnel and creation of new functions. 
As a consequence, the committee said, “the 
same item procured may be multiplied seven 
times.” This sort of thing has led to over- 
stocking, poor property utilization, divergent 
procurement policies, and competition by the 
various technical services within the same 
markets for the same general Classes of sup- 
plies. 

An idea of the overhead cost in military 
procurement can be gained from the fact 
that at one Army field installation the com- 
mittee found that the execution of 10,000 
contracts in 1950, before Korea, required 
37,000,000 pieces of paper, an average of 
3,700 pieces of paper for each contract. Often 
several contracts are awarded by various 
services for the same item, thus multiplying 
even this large burden of paper work. 

Furthermore, as the committee noted, 
when there are duplications of stock in many 
places, there is national loss through dupli- 
cation in buying, shipping, storing, issuing, 
obsolescence, depreciation, and disposition 
of surpluses. 

OVERBUYING AND OVERREQUISITIONING 

Stocks of military goods are built up un- 
necessarily high not only because of dupli- 
cate procurement by the services but also 
because of excessive requisitioning and buy- 
ing. Costs, too, are increased by faulty pro- 
graming of procurement. 

The Bonner committee noted in its fleld 
surveys that large quantities of coffee, black 
pepper, rope, wool, clothing, and other soft 
goods were being bought to fulfill stated 
military requirements without any serious 
regard for the impact of these tremendous 
purchases on the civilian economy. When 
military procurement officers in the fleld re- 
ceived orders to buy, they went out and 
bought—frequently during periods of un- 
usual scarcity, at greatly inflated prices, and 
in competition with other military and 
civilian agency buyers. 

One field study by the Senate Preparedness 
(LYNDON JOHNSON) Subcommittee found 
that Air Force training centers had over- 
stocked coffee, spice, and other items in sev- 
eral dining halls. The committee told about 
a sergeant in charge of one mess hall who 
stated that 200 pounds of its inventory of 400 
pounds of coffee was too old to use and 
would be utilized as sweeping compound for 


the floor. He also stated that he had on 
hand a least a 5-year supply of leaf oregano, 
& spice. 

The Hardy subcommittee found that a 104- 
year supply of jeep parts was on hand in 
Army Ordnance depots throughout the 
country. 

That large economies can be effected by 
businesslike programing of purchases is 
seen in the experience of the Overseas Supply 
Division at the Brooklyn Army base where it 
undertook to edit overseas requisitions. The 
editing resulted in an estimated reduction of 
from 26 to 42 percent in Engineer Corps over- 
sea requisitions over a 5-month period. 


LACK OF CROSS-SERVICING AND STANDARDIZATION 


The House Expenditures Committee has 
reported that much wasteful duplication of 
facilities and multiplying of costs could be 
avoided by an effective program of cross- 
servicing, wherein one service or governmen- 
tal activity may draw its supplies from any 
other service or activity. A prerequisits for 
cross-servicing, of course, is standardization 
of items. 

What happens in the absence of such a 
program is seen in some of the examples 
cited in the November 11, 1951, report of the 
Johnson committee. For instance, the Army 
was purchasing 4,770,000 pounds of dried 
eggs at an average price of $1.30 per pound. 
At the same time the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had in stock 50,000,000 pounds of 
dried eggs for sale at $1.04 per pound, which 
if not sold in time would spoil and result 
in a taxpayers’ loss. One explanation offered 
by the Army for not buying the dried eggs 
from the CCC is that their eggs do not meet 
Army specifications. To this the Johnson 
committee said: “The two purchase programs 
should not be continued on dual standards.” 

-« Similar problem has risen in the past 
with respect to other surplus perishable 
commodities, such as potatoes and butter. 
For example, the CCC had over 160,000,000 
pounds of butter in inventory at the time of 
the Korean attack. In the 4 months fol- 
loving the attack, however, the Quarter- 
master General purchased 13,129,291 pounds 
of butter in the open market at a cost to the 
Government of nearly $8,000,000. 

An illustration of what can be done by 
standardization appears in a Defense De- 
partment statement of February 21, 1952. 
It annou.ced th.t a standardization pro- 
gram on 3- to 4-inch-bore gasoline engines 
would result in interchangeability of parts 
regardless of engine make and would replace 
1,187 different commercial parts with 59 
standardized parts. 


DUPLICATION AND WASTE THROUGH POOR 
CATALOGING 


Closely related to cross-servicing as a 
means of bringing about economical supply 
operations is the installation of a single sup- 
ply catalog for the use of all military serv- 
ices. As early as 1929 Congress authorized 
a single catalog system, but even now such 
a system doe; not exist. 

Many examples of the wasteful conditions 
arising from this shortcoming are currently 
on view in a chamber-of-horrors exhibit 
sponsored by the Hébert subcommittee. The 
display includes, for instance, 24 x 16-inch 
metal carpenter squares procured by the 
Navy, Marine Corps, Bureau of Federal Sup- 
ply and five technical services of the Army, 
all with differ. at identifications and differ- 
ent prices ranging from 65 cents paid by 
the Quartermaster Corps to $2.19 paid by 
the Transportation Corps. The Air Force 
procured a slightly different sized c-rpenter 
square, 24 x 18 inches, for $1.40. Some varia- 
tion in price from time to time can, of course, 
be expected but the substantial variation 
shown here is not so easily understood. Still 
more difficult to understand is why so com- 
mon an item as a carpenter square should 
be procured and stocked under different 
identification by all these different services. 
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The extent to which failure to identify 
each item under one name, one description 
and one number can go in building up excess 
stocks was explained by Representative 
RaLpH HArveY, Republican, of Indiana, who 
reported the Navy had assigned 1,108 differ- 
ent listings and numbers to a single item, 
cotter pins. 

It will be recalled that the Hoover Com- 
mission found a total of 9,000 different anti- 
friction bearings identified by 300,000 differ- 
ent numbers. It found one manufacturer 
furnishing a bearing liner to the Navy for 
$63, while another supplier furnished the 
same item for $25, and still another, a prime 
manufacturer, furnished it for $9.06. 

Representative Jack Z. ANDERSON, a mem- 
ber of the Hébert committee and a long-time 
advocate of a single catalog system, stated, 
“The greatest threat to these separate pow- 
erful supply empires (Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and their individual technical services) is a 
‘single catalog system and a single supply 
language used by all the technical services 
and bureaus as well as by the civilian agen- 
cies. This may be the real reason for the 
failure of every effort to develop and install 
such a system and bring order out of chaos 
in military supply.” 





Denounces Efforts To Blame Public for 
Slow Arms Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing again the same old propaganda 
line from the administration hierarchy 
that the public is to blame for the slow 
rate of arms production. We heard the 
same wail from certain high sources as 
a result of what happened at Pearl 
Harbor and again during the early stages 
of the fighting in Korea. 

It would appear that the spreading of 
this kind of propaganda is a chronic 
pastime of those in the administration, 
military and civil, who seek to alibi for 
their own failures and ineptitude. 

The foliowing excellent article from 
the Washington bureau of the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register is a real public 
service, for it places the blame where it 
belongs: 


Stow Output or ARMS NOT THE PUBLIC'S 
FAULT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is currently a 
movement among high officials to place the 
blame for the slow rate of arms production 
on the “softness” of the American people, 
instead of on their own ineptitude. 

The President, Charles E. Wilson, and 
others, have touched on the fringes of this 
subject. But Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has adopted the 
notion in full, probably because he has heard 
it babbled so often at the high levels of the 
administration. 

Speaking before the Pasadena Chamber of 
Commerce last week, he said with respect 
to the arms program: 

“The American people wanted to have both 
television and tactical A-bombs, automobiles 
and ammunition. Total mobilization would 
have caused large-scale industrial disrup- 
tion, and would have put us through the 
cycle of unemployment, peak employment, 
with its inefficiencies, and finally, when we 
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were completely ready, back into more un- 
employment.” 
ACTION WANTED 


The general can be forgiven for falling into 
the doubtful administration propaganda line 
on economic matters, but why should he 
try to excuse the slowness of the arms pro- 
gram on the false pretext that the American 
people were unwilling to accept the sacri- 
fices? 

It does not take a long memory to recreate 
the clearly expressed sentiments of the Amer- 
ican people in June 1950. They wanted ac- 
tion, and they wanted it all down the line. 
They would have even accepted rationing 
again. Congress gave the executive war-time 
economic powers without a whimper. It 
chafed and complained when President Tru- 
man let month after month go by without 
using them. Congress gave the military un- 
limited funds without the slightest hesi- 
tation. 

Months later—it was just before Christ- 
mas 1950—big manufacturers in every sec- 
tion of the country were wringing their hands 
because they couldn't get the Pentagon to 
act fast enough in letting contracts. 


INDICISION 


There was a delay, and a long one, while 
the top military and defense officials were 
torn between going slow and going fast, in 
building the Armed Forces. During that 
delay the American people were ready for 
anything. They went on a buying spree for 
a short time, to store up for what they 
thought would be along pull. For they were 
ready, and resigned, to a long period of 
shortages ahead. 

Then the military and mobilization offi- 
cials decided to take it easy. General Brad- 
ley describes this as a middle course. 

It was far from the middle—it was a de- 
liberate, calculated decision to go slow. 

The trouble has been that it went even 
slower than expected, in some ways. That 
was another miscalculation by economists 
and military men alike. 


PUBLIC READY 

From wherever this decision came, ii did 
not come from any expressed demand of the 
American people. They were ready for the 
worst. 

And, of course, it was a relief when the 
worst didn’t come—or has not come yet. 

General Bradley reveals, however, the cur- 
rent of uncertainty which flows from the de- 
cision to go slow: 

“The proof of whether this course was the 
right one or not will come in the next few 
years. If our middle course gives us suffi- 
cient military strength to deter further ag- 
gression, we have saved ourselves billions of 
dollars and have spared ourselves the un- 
necessary upsetting of our economy.” 

The general did not say what the result 
will be if the political-military decision of 
1950 proves to have been wrong. It will be 
several years before we know. 

And it should be kept in mind that even 
the administration’s slow program fell far 
behind schedvle for reasons which rest more 
heavily with the Government than with the 
manufacturers of military supplies. 





Can Taxation Lead to Regimentation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 


the most incredible aspects of our whole 
unreal tax picture is the way in which 
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some people in Washington lose sight of 
the fellow who pays the bill. Ona small 
scale, there are already signs of a grow- 
ing tendency to revolt against mounting 
taxes. It expresses itself in a determina- 
tion to refuse more work on the ground 
that it does not mean anything at home. 

Husbands whose wives might otherwise 
take on jobs in the defense effort are in- 
clined to say, “What is the use? You 
may as well stay at home because we will 
just have to give it back in tax increases.” 
Here is a point where our Government’s 
tax policies may have direct personal 
consequences. If the Federal spending 
departments want money so badly, they 
may reach the point where they will not 
permit a family to decide whether or not 
some of its members will take a part-time 
defense job. They may say, “We want 
the taxes and you must work, whether 
you want to or not.” 

This sounds fantastic to Americans, 
but we should be accustomed to fantastic 
thinking out of bureaucracies by this 
time. If we do not choose to risk such 
a regimentation possibility, we simply 
must rise in our indignation and cut the 
Gor7ien knots that are strangling us. 





Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGION 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to state to une House my views with 
respect to the manner in which appro- 
priations for certain maritime activities 
are treated in H. R. 7072, independent 
offices appropriation bill. As a member 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee from the maritime State of 
Washington, my people are intensely in- 
terested in a sound and proper policy for 
the development and ccntinued opera- 
tion of an adequate privately owned 
American merchant marine. Such is 
the objective of the 1936 act, to which I 
heartily subscribe. 

In the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, under the maritime activities 
section, the Appropriations Committee 
in effect places a ceiling upon the devel- 
opment of our merchant fleet by placing 
limitations upon the number of voyages 
which may be performed by such vessels 
under government aid contracts. I am 
fully aware and in sympathy with the 


policy of controlling all activities result- : 


ing from appropriated funds by Conegres- 
sional control of the amount of moneys 
made available. I do not approve, how- 
ever, of specific limitation upon the num- 
ber of ships or voyages any more than 
I would specify to other governmental 
departments the number of battleships, 
submarines, aircraft, or other specific 
activities to which funds appropriated 
may be applied. Such expenditure 
should, in my opinion, be left to the ex- 
pert government officials responsible for 
these determinations. It is not within 
the knowledge or province of any in- 
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dividual committee of the Congress to 
determine in detail how these funds may 
be most appropriately expended in the 
public interest. And, certainly, changes 
of conditions during the current fiscal 
year might make such a rigid policy un- 
tenable. The Congress can and should 
control the magnitude of these activities 
through the appropriation of funds but 
it should not infringe upon the normal 
duties and responsibilities of the individ- 
ual government departments in the de- 
tail operation. 

Further, it is my view that placing a 
ceiling or limitation upon the size and 
character of our merchant marine is in 
direct conflict with the declared policy of 
the Congress in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. There is described in that 
act the kind of merchant marine which 
is now the national policy, subject to the 
appropriation of funds by the Congress 
for that purpose. If there is any feeling 
that this national policy on merchant 
marine requires or deserves reconsidera- 
tion, the matter should be handled 
through the introduction of legislation 
referred to the appropriate committee of 
the Congress, and there in open public 
hearings a new determination made, if 
one is required. This is the democratic 
way. This is in accordance with the 
rules of the House. Any unilateral ac- 
tion by an independent congressional 
committee not charged with this respon- 
sibility is in contrast with these prin- 
ciples. 

Further, Iam opposed to legislating on 
appropriation bills. I believe that the 
duties and responsibilities of the Appro- 
priations Committee are definitely fixed 
by the Rules of the House. If basic legis- 
lation is necessary, the orderly processes 
to which I have just referred should be 
utilized. It should not be sufficient to 
obtain a closed rule through the Rules 
Committee and thereby effectively estop 
any objection on the floor when these 
bills are under consideration, that under 
a point of order, they are in conflict with 
the established rules of procedure. 

I want the record to show that at least 
certain of us do not approve of the pres- 
ent method of procedure nor the prin- 
ciple of limiting our merchant marine in 
conflict with the established national 
policy as it stands on the statute books. 





Hon. Cecil R. King’s Courageous Appeal 
for Revenue Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague from California, Representa- 
tive Cecrt R. KING, is doing an outstand- 
ing job as chairman of the Ways and 
Means subcommittee investisating the 
administration of the internal revenue 
laws. 

I believe that Representative Kinc's 
radio broadcast to the Nation in behalf 
of the President’s plan to reorganize the 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue was instru- 
mental in getting favorable considera- 
tion of the plan in the Senate, after suc- 
cessful action in the House. 

The following article from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of March 10, 1952, 
gives an account of Congressman KING’s 
appeal for action in behalf of honest, ef- 
ficient, and nonpolitical administration 
of the tax laws: 


KING DEFIES TRADITION WITH APPEAL THAT 
Pusiic DEMAND REVENUE REFORM 


Wasnincton.—If the Senate reverses its 
own committee and approves the reform pro- 
gram for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, it 
will agree that the job of collecting taxes 
can no longer be made a reward for political 
loyalty. 

Representative Ceci. R. Kinc, Democrat, of 
California, whose committee disclosed that 
10 percent of the collectors of internal reve- 
nue in the United States were either corrupt 
or incompetent, made this remark in a high- 
ly unusual address. 

Mr. K1Nnc broadcast coast to coast some 40 
hours before the Senate was to vote on the 
proposal to reorganize the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue and urged the American people 
to tell the Senate that they want reform and 
good government in Washington. 

It is most unusual for a Member of the 
Lower House to take this audacious step. 


WELL QUALIFIED TO SPEAK 


But Mr. Krinc is the man who should speak 
out more than any other individual in the 
Nation, in the Government or out. He is the 
man who has spent more than a year’s hard 
work uncovering “inefficiency, dishonesty, 
and corruption” in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr. KING, pointing out that a long list of 
professional groups and prominent citizens 
agree with his stand that the reform pro- 
gram should be adopted, declared that if 
Congress will not support legislative reform 
shown clearly to be needed by congression- 
al investigations, then there is no justifica- 
tion for making such investigations. 

The issue raised by the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, which voted 7 
to 5 against the reorganization plan proposed 
by President Truman—who based it largely 
on the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission—was whether or not the politically 
appointed collectors of internal revenue 
should be abolished. 

Committee members said that they could 
pick honest collectors of taxes just as well 
as the Civil Service Commission, which would 
do so in the future, under different title and 
Office, if the reform program were adopted. 


CAREER MEN CLEARED 


Mr. Krnc replied to this by stating that 
“his investigations have shown that 10 per- 
cent of the politically appointed collectors 
had been shown to be unfit to hold office and 
that not a single field official holding a posi- 
tion of comparable inportance in the career 
service (i. e. civil service) was found to 
have violated his public trust.” 

“Once it was clear,” Mr. Kino said, “that 
the patronage system of appointing collectors 
to bring in the taxes had failed miserably, 
undermining public trust in the Govern- 
ment, the President moved to correct it 
through the Hoover plan, the salient fea- 
ture of which is the elimination of the posi- 
tion of collector and transfer of this impor- 
tant function to civil service.” 

Mr. Kine disclosed that “former President 
Herbert Hoover wrote to me that he person- 
ally endorses the reorganization.” 

Mr. Kino said “that among other profes- 
sional groups, the tax section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the American Institute 
of Accountants, and the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York approved the 
plan.” 
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“This overwhelming type of support,” Mr, 
Kine said, “rose above partisanship.” 


NO DISSENTING VOTE 


The committee in the House which con- 
sidered the plan approved it without a single 
dissenting vote, Democratic or Republican, 
and the House swiftly approved it. 

Then came the serious threat in the Sen- 
ate, by the adverse committee report based 
largely upon objection to taking the office 
collectors out of congressional patronage, 
the politician’s plum. 

On this point Mr. Kino addressed himself 
directly to the people. 

“I am a politician,” he said, “I know the 
important and valuable role of politics in 
preserving and protecting our democratic 
system. However, the high role of politics, 
in the best sens- of the term, is debased 
when patronage is used to fill technical and 
administrative jobs in the Government.” 

Mr. Kine left the thought with his hearers 
that if the Senate vetoes the President's re- 
organization plan, he will not resume his own 
investigations, for he said, “there is no justi- 
fication for continuing the probe.” * * * 

“This is a crisis in the fight for good gov- 
ernment,” Mr. Krnc told the Nation. 

“As you sit tonight in your home making 
out your tax return, you are entitled to know 
what is happening in Washington. Honesty, 
competence, and cfficiency in tax collection 
is the issue. I have told you what I know 
from first-hand investigation. Reform is 
needed, but it may not come unless you 
demand it.” 





The Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
feeling of privilege that I address this 
distinguished body on the subject of the 
Denver Sanatorium operated by the 
Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society, an 
organization that on the 27th of April 
will mark its forty-eighth year of 
tendering free help to the sufferers of 
tuberculosis. 

Founded in 1904 its initial philosophy 
was based on a great American tradition 
for at that time the policy of complete 
nonsectarianism was adopted. The op- 
eration of one frame hut and four tents 
substantiated with an initial capital of 
$1.10 was the beginning of the greatest 
institution of its kind in the world. The 
idea caught on and over the years men 
and women from all walks of life con- 
tributed all sums and spelled out the 
faith that now exists in this living insti- 
tution. The story of brotherhood born 
in this situation is continual and dra- 
matic. Here new understanding is born. 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew live in 
harmony in their constant fight for 
health. The atmosphere is not that of 
a hospital, there are no wards; there is 
no stigma of charity. These 148 acres; 
34 buildings; this dairy farm; post office; 
cooperative store; and movie—are a 
colony—ideally dedicated to the living. 

The most modern techniques for care 
and treatment plus the invigorating 
Colorado air has made this institution 
legend among TB sufferers. Men and 


women from every State in our Nation 
have at one time or another been treated 
and sent back home to lead healthy, pro- 
ductive lives. 

Recognition has come from every 
medical society of stature in the country, 
the AMA, the ACP, and so on, to the de- 
gree that young doctors from all over 
the world, Ireland, Japan, Israel, Canada 
are sent to study at first hand the proven 
treatments for tuberculosis under the 
guidance and teaching of the finest chest 
specialists in America. 

Unknown to many the average ar- 
rested tuberculous must be retrained in a 
new occupation. A complete rehabilita- 
tion program is in effect. The young 
farm hand from Waco, Tex., who had to 
stop school at the age of 12 to help sup- 
port the family is tested after being 
cured and it is ascertained that he is 
very intelligent and shows inclinations 
toward engineering. At that point he is 
given the chance to train for this profes- 
sion because of this farseeing program. 





Shall Christianity or Atheism Prevail in 
Poland? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
annual family communion breakfast on 
Sunday, March 23, 1952, of St. Joseph’s 
Benevolent Aid Society, Holy Trinity 
Hall, Lawrence, Mass.: 


Friends and fellow Catholics, we meet here 
after taking part in the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass, which is the most beautiful expres- 
sion of our faith. 

We do not have to meet underground and 
we do not have to fear our neighbors. It is 
our good fortune to live in the United States, 
where no creed and no group can ever force 
its will upon another. All Americans are 
free to choose, to worship God according to 
their conscience, and to share that spiritual 
brotherhood where human beings respect 
one another in spite of differing customs. 

Our religion is universal. 

It brings us together in communion, no 
matter what part of the world we or our 
ancestors came from. 

Holy Mother Church teaches us that we do 
not live for ourselves alone. As Catholics we 
have a love of family and of children—a loy- 
alty and a devotion to them that few other 
people can match. 

Whether we pray alone or together, we 
begin by saying: “Our Father, Who art in 
heaven * * *.” We do not say “My 
Father.” 

This reverence for family is not limited to 
those of our own fiesh and blood, for we know 
that all human beings are created by God. 
Our supplications rise to the throne of 
heaven with the words, “Prayforus * * *.” 

Our hearts go out to the hungry, the sick, 
and the oppressed, wherever they may be. 
The power of prayer, in ways beyond our 
understanding, helps the afflicted to bear 
their cross. 

And it helps us to correct our own mis- 
takes, so that we will not commit again the 
sins of the past. 
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We think of that valiant nation, Poland, 
and of the martyrdom she is undergoing 
today. Few nations have endured so much. 
Many times she has been despoiled by cruel 
and greedy neighbors, but they never broke 
her supreme faith in God's wisdom and 
mercy. 

This time, under communism, the oppres- 
sion is worse than ever. 

The crimes of the Soviets never end. De- 
portations go on. Everybody lives in dread 
of the loud knock at the door in the middle 
of the night, which can only mean the 
break-up of families, and moving vans under 
armed guards that transport human beings 
to forced labor far from home. 

The Reds try to explain away this vicious 
practice by saying that it is justified by the 
housing shortage. They pretend to be wor- 
ried about the so-called welfare of the people 
while they are increasing the number of 
concentration camps and prisons throughout 
the country. Their real purpose is to turn 
Poland into one big concentration camp, 
surrounded by barbed wire. 

About half a million people are presently 
locked up in these Communist horror camps 
simply because they refuse to betray their 
religion or their fellowmen. 

In spite of 7 years of persecution, only 
about 10 percent of all the citizens of Poland 
are members of the Communist Party. But 
traitors who feather their own nests at the 
expense of their countrymen do not sleep 
well. They never know when they will be 
liquidated by their Russian bosses or when 
the Communist regime itself will collapse. 

Poland is one of the few countries behind 
the iron curtain where the church is per- 
mitted—for the present—to maintain its 
independence, its organization, and some 
freedom in the performance of its religious 
duties. 

The Reds know that the church ts dear 
to the hearts of the Polish people, and they 
are not bothering it much so far. We are 
not fooled, however, by this Communist 
hypocrisy. 

We know that sooner or later it will try 
to crush the church in Poland, as it did in 
Russia, where it crushed all forms of re- 
sistance. 

Throughout the whole period of Soviet his- 
tory, tens of thousands of religious people, 
whether Greek Orthodox, Moslem, Jewish, 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, or Armenian 
have been sent to slave-labor camps for 
opposing the antireligious campaign of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Evi- 
dence of this may be found in the published 
Soviet laws in article 122 of the Criminal 
Code, Moscow, 1950. It provides a penalty 
of 1 year of corrective labor for anyone who 
instructs minors in religious doctrines, 
whether in private or in state schools. 

What they are doing in Russia they will 
do in the other nations they have taken 
prisoner when they consider that the time 
is ripe to destory the freedom of religious 
expression. 

They know that people arc hungry for 
peace and will listen to any words about 
peace, 

And they will make every promise, as 
occasion demand, to win the confidence of 
people. This, however, is only a trick that 
is used to get themselves inside another 
nation, another government, or another 
conference. 

At Yalta, they seemed to be so reasonable. 

And we fell for it, believing that they 
would keep their word. 

Russian cupidity and American stupidity 
combined to enslave the free people of Poland 
again. We disbanded our armies, turned tail 
and ran from the battlefields where we 
had won such hard-fought victories. Rus- 
sian power moved into the vacuum. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan had been defeated 
but they were not the losers. In the most 
peculiar war of all history, friends of the 
victors, who had fought on our side, like the 
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people of Poland, were the ones who lost. 
With a pen, at Yalta, we signed away the 
long and grueling struggle for freedom that 
had been fought with armies, navies, air- 
fleets—with millions of lives, and mountains 
of treasure. Once upon a time a wise man 
said that: “The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” He should have said that it can be 
more destructive than the sword and more 
treacherous. 

For that’s the way it happened at Yalta. 

The ink was hardly dry on the agreement, 
before the Russian Communists were secretly 
violating every one of its pledges. 

It took our Government from 1945 to 1952 
to fully realize how it had been swindled. 
The foreign policy of our Nation is now ready 
to reject the sell-out that took place at Yalta. 
You and I and millions of Americans re- 
jected it years ago. But our cautious State 
Department takes much longer to learn the 
facts of life as practiced by the Communists. 

In the lives of our own families, we are 
not always trying to take advantage of one 
another. Even a fox, a bear, or an eagle, has 
some loyalties to his own kind and human 
beings are supposed to be somewhat of an 
improvement over these wild creatures. 

In a like sense, no one ward of our city, 
no group or section in our State or Nation, 
can expect to get its own way in everything. 

What goes on among the peoples of this 
world, as represented by their governments, 
is called international relations. 

There must be a moral base, neither too 
harsh nor too easy going, if this larger family 
of the world is to avoid the tragedy of Cain 
and Abel. 

The common grave of thousands of Polish 
Officers was discovered at Katyn on April 12, 
1943. Because we were at war with the 
Nazis at the time, they were blamed for this 
deliberate massacre, even though the evi- 
dence pointed elsewhere. The war came to 
an end—that is, open fighting on a large 
scale involving millions of soldirs stopped in 
1945. As the years passed, and the Commu- 
nists took over where the Nazis left off, but 
practicing aggression by every means short 
of global war, our Government turned the 
other way whenever Katyn was mentioned. 
American policy was built on the false as- 
sumption that the Communists could be con- 
verted to reasonable and peaceful ways of 
settling differences. 

Soviet aggression continued unchecked. 

In fact, it was encouraged by our weakness. 

Because we had abandoned our protective 
military power and our moral principles. 

Failure to speak up for what is right is 
sometimes as bad as doing wrong. 

But the conscience of the American people 
did not avoid its responsibility. 

Under the pressure of public opinion, the 
United States House of Representatives this 
year, through a select committee, began an 
investigation of the Katyn Forest massacres 
to fix the blame for this terrible crime where 
it belongs—on the Russian Communists. 

After 7 years, the United States is backing 
away from a deal that even Stalin didn’t 
keep. The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate has passed a reso- 
lution that says we do not intend to approve 
of the commitments made a* Yalta concern- 
ing Japan when the peace treaty with Japan 
comes up for ratification. 

This is the signal for the review and possi- 
ble rejection of all wartime and postwar 
agreements made with Russia because the 
Communists have made those agreements 
worthless by their betrayal of them. 

The whole structure of United States policy 
abroad is, as a consequence, subject to re- 
vision. 

The Government knows now—what it 
should have known at Yalta—that principle 
can’t be compromised just to please the 
Kremlin and that a decision, even when 
right, must be supported by military 
strength. 
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If we work hard to be fust in whatever we 
do, and have the power to protect justice, 
then we shall be on the right road. 

You Know what communism means and 
what it does when it seizes control from the 
sufferings of your relatives in Poland. 

But what makes people become Commu- 
nists in the first place so that they are able 
to inflict such cruelties upon their fellow 
human beings? 

In vhe short space of 34 years since the 
Bolshevik revolution, communism has ex- 
tended its power so that it dominates one- 
third of the peoples of this world. Its agents 
and sympathizers are trying to undermine 
the remaining two-thirds. 

Why does this evil make such headway? 

There are many explanations. The free 
world did not wake up to the danger soon 
enough. And the free world has made mis- 
takes in failing to remedy the poverty, igno- 
rance, and injustice within its own house. 

Communism thrives on hunger and de- 
spair. 

It enslaves many people before they know 
it, but then it is too late for the victims to 
escape. 

But even these valid reasons do not ex- 
Plain why Communists work night and day 
and are willing to fight and die for their 
strange and terrifying beliefs. 

You and I, as Catholics, have an inspiring 
faith that is founded on love for our Divine 
Creator. It is clean and pure, and in a thou- 
sand different ways it brings comfort and 
courage and understanding to humanity. 
We try to do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us. 

In our hearts, at least, we intend to do 
the right thing. 

What, therefore, makes people abandon 
the gentle faith of Christianity to become 
fanatics in the service of communism which 
has no respect for truth, honesty, mercy, or 
love? 

The unfortunate do so, because they will 
grasp at any straw. 

The intellectuals embrace it because it is 
a “new fashion.” 

People who want to “lord it over their 
fellow men” use it as an avenue to power. 

But there ar: some who really believe, in 
spite of all the evidence to the contrary, 
that communism will eliminate poverty, ig- 
norance, and persecution transferring heav- 
en to earth. 

These are the dangerous ones. 

They have one-track minds, dedicated to 
the purpose of making communism su- 
preme, even if they have to destroy every- 
thing in their path. 

Theirs is a perverted faith, but it has a 
driving force that we cannot ignore. 

We have a better faith because it is based 
on eternal truths, but our weakness is that 
we do not practice it in all our relations 
with our fellow men. 

Shall Christianity or atheism prevail? 

The answer to that is in our hands. 

But we shall have to wake up and get 
going. 

Like the early Christians, we must make 
ours a living faith, working for good, 7 days 
a@ week. 

Military, economic, and political power 
will help to defend us, but they won't pro- 
vide the genuine leadership that will ap- 
peal to people all over the world. 

Hundreds of millions of people in Africa, 
China, India, and elsewhere, even in our 
own country, are not content to starve while 
we enjoy the comforts and conveniences of 
modern living. 

They, too, are children of God. 

They are being tcmpted to follow the anti- 
Christ of communism, because we seem in- 
different to their misery. 

We must try to do unto them as we would 
have them do unto us. 

As the St. Joseph’s Benevolent Aid Soci- 
ety of Holy Trinity Parish has been doing 
since its origin 50 years ago. 
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To lend a hand to those who are sick, dis- 
couraged, or destitute is one of the finest 
examples of Catholic action. 

We need more of it. 

We also need to build a better society, 
where opportunity and encouragement will 
help to remove the causes of human dis- 
tress. 

With God's help we shall endeavor to make 
this world a better place to live in for all 
who were created in His divine image. 





Loss of China to Reds Will Mean the Loss 
of All Asia, Chinese Archbishop Warns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of Korea will not 
be solved until the problem of China is 
solved. The same is true of Japan, the 
Philippines, Indochina, Burma, and In- 
dia. As long as the Communists control 
China we are going to be threatened in 
this country with continual battles and 
police actions on the fringes of this 
Communist empire. 

Korea cannot be solved in the truce 
talks at Panmunjon, or by battling it out 
in Korea. It must be solved by taking 
measures which will eventually insure 
the rout of Mao Tse-tung’s regime in 
China. Here are the measures we should 
adopt in China now: 

First. Supply more officers and non- 
commissioned officers to Chiang Kai- 
shek to help train his troops. Right now 
there are about 350 American military 
personnel helping Chiang Kai-shek in 
Formosa under the able direction of 
Gen. William Chase. But General Chase 
needs more help in order to do a 
thorough job with the 600,000 troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s. The Chinese soldier 
is an excellent fighter but he needs the 
training which the Americans can best 
provide. 

Second. We should supply more maté- 
riel and weapons to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces in Formosa so that eventually he 
will be prepared to launch an assault on 
the Chinese mainland. 

Third. When Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
are ready to launch an assault on the 
mainland of China we should be pre- 
pared to continue to supply his forces 
with whatever ammunition and material 
he needs. Also our Navy should con- 
tinue to protect Formosa in a defensive 
manner. American troops need not take 
part in any assault against the Chinese 
mainland. 

Fourth. We should institute an imme- 
diate naval blockade of the entire Chi- 
nese coast and supply Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces with vessels which can be used to 
attack the coastwise shipping in China. 

Fifth. We should supply the guerrilla 
forces in China with guns and ammuni- 
tion and encouragement. We should 
particularly try to enable these guerrilla 
forces to cut off the supply routes to 
Korea and Indochina from China, 
There are only two overland supply 


routes to Indochina. One supply route 
goes through the Kwangsi Province, and 
the other one is from Chungking through 
Kunming through the Yunan Province. 
Both of these routes could be cut off if 
the effort was made. Also the potential 
forces of Chinese Moslem resistance in 
northwest China should be utilized. 

Our great effort should be to enable 
the Chinese to liberate themselves from 
the Mao Tse-tung regime. If we do not 
take measures to help the Chinese people 
to overthrow Mao Tse-tung we may look 
to the fall of all of Asia to the Reds. 

Archbishop Paul Yu-pin, Chinese 
Catholic Archbishop of Nanking, China, 
has warned the United States of what 
will happen to Asia if we allow China to 
remain under Communist domination. 

If we assist the forces of resistance 
now in China we can still save the day 
for a free China. If we wait, however, 
the thousands of potential resisters wi!l 
have been killed off by the slaughterer 
from Yenan. The Chinese Communists 
have not yet been able to completely 
organize and integrate their domination 
of China. The time to encourage a 
counterrevolution is at the time when a 
revolution has not been fully completed. 
It was this possible counterrevolution 
that Lenin feared so greatly in the early 
years of the Communist revolution in the 
Soviet Union. 

I include herewith an article written 
in the March 1952 issue of the Catholic 
Digest: 

Rep CHINA: THREAT TO THE WORLD 


STALIN LEARNS FROM GENGHIS KHAN THAT THE 
CHINESE CAN BE A WEAPON FOR WORLD 
CONQUEST 

(By Victor Reid) 


If China is written off as lost to commu- 
nism, the whole of Asia will then soon fall. 
Save China, and you save Asia. If Asia is 
lost to the Communists, lost with its vast 
storehouse of material resources and almost 
unlimited reservoir of manpower, can any- 
one doubt that, within our time, the Com- 
munists will dominate the world? We are 
today witnessing the appearance of the real 
yellow peril. 

The speaker was the exiled Archbishop of 
Nanking, the Most Reverend Paul Yu-Pin. 
The 6-foot-2 heavily built son of a peasant 
farmer of Hei Lung Kiang, near the Man- 
churian border with Russia, fingered his 
apostolic ring as he talked. The usual twin- 
kle in his eyes and humor puckers at his 
mouth were ironed out. A gravity had come 
to his broad Han features and rocklike lower 
aw. 

Grimly he propounded the ideas he had 
formed from his 50 years of close physical, 
academic, and spiritual attachment to his 
suffering land. He spoke from experience 
as professor at the Catholic University of 
Peking, organizer of Catholic Action for 
China, and president of six daily papers and 
two broadcasting stations. 

“For centuries China has been credited 
as the birthplace and repository of culture,” 
he said. “The Chinese are an industrious 
folk. They have pursued their peaceful ob- 
jectives and assimilated their conquerors. 
They have done all this without regard for 
the world-shaking character of events in 
which they were a part. Because of this, 
we are likely to forget the terrible historical 
record involved. 

“Few remember that these same sober folk 
were once before fashioned into an explosive 
warhead that changed the map of two con- 
tinents. We forget that Genghis Khan and a 
handful of Mongols led these peaceful farm- 
ers and scholars to lay down their hoes and 
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their brushes and sweep north and into the 
west in the most savage campaign of cruelty 
ever loosed upon the world. 

“Lift a corner of one of those bloody pages. 
There you'll see that in a single week, 1,600,- 
000 men, women, and children were put to 
the sword. And that campaign lasted for 21 
years. 

“We may have forgotten this, but the his- 
torians of the Kremlin have not forgotten, 
for Khan once marched along the banks of 
the Dnieper and stood at the gates of Kiev. 
The historians of Moscow know full well that 
with the proper indoctrination, the Chinese 
can become the greatest offensive weapon 
the Russians have. 

“That is why in the U. S. S. R. today Asia 
comes first. And that is why it is so dis- 
turbing to see the Western World waving a 
hopeless banner of Europe first. Unless 
China is snatched from Russian domination, 
there will be no Europe to save.” 

The spiritual father of 50,000 Chinese spoke 
grimly. “It is not so important for China as 
it is for the rest of the world that the Com- 
munist regime in my homeland be ousted. I 
have absolutely no doubt the Chinese will in 
time throw off this yoke as they have done 
before. Communist ideology is wholly foreign 
to Chinese philosophy. China was built on 
the family. In our philosophy, the family is 
sacred. The Chinese Nation will not toler- 
ate barbarism after 50 centuries of civiliza- 
tion. All this, I know. 

“But I am a priest of Christ and concerned 
with the welfare of all peoples, and so I fear 
the indoctrination of the Chinese. For then 
will be released upon the world, even for a 
brief, terrible moment of time, such a force 
that will smash all progress and blow our 
Civilization apart. It must be stopped, and 
now.” 

The prelate recalled words spoken in 
Chungking during the Sino-Japanese war. 
Then a high-ranking United States officer, 
whose business was to help whip into modern 
shape the farmer-soldiers of Chiang Kai- 
shek, had said, “These people learn more 
rapidly about weapons and fighting than 
any I have ever known, and that goes for 
GI's too.” 

“With their native intelligence to learn 
easily, with the extensive armaments of the 
Soviet masters at their disposal and a tem- 
porary belief in the noisome doctrines 
served up by the political commissars of 
Russia, the possibilities are appalling,” the 
archbishop asserted. 

He warned against doubt that the Soviets 
are the masters of China today. “The Rus- 
sians have said that the trouble in China 
has been and is a civil war. It is no such 
thing. We Chinese have lost to the U.S. S. R. 
the independence which we fought so hard 
to regain from the Japanese. All orders to 
the Chinese Communist Army now come 
from the Kremlin. We are no longer a na- 
tion, but a vassal. Moscow dictates to Pe- 
king.” 

Attempts at foreign domination of his be- 
loved homeland have a sadly familiar ring 
to Archbishop Yu-Pin. His parents died 
when he was 7, and he lived with his grand- 
father until he was 13. From the French 
Mission School in China, he was sent to 
Rome by the priest in charge, the late Father 
Roubin, to study for the priesthood. He took 
Holy Orders in 1928, and was a professor at 
Rome's Propaganda College before return- 
ing to China in 1933. He became Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Nanking in 1936. A year later, Japau 
attacked China. 

During the years that the Japanese were 
finding the nettles about the China plum 
less and less to their liking, the archbishop 
was playing his part as a noncombatant by 
aiding refugees. Between 1937 and 1945, he 
visited the United States five times seeking 
aid. , 

After the war, he returned to Nanking in 
1945 and remained until 1949. During this 
period be enlarged the Yi-Shih-Pao (Social 











Welfare Daily) to six dailies in Nanking, 
Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin, Chungking, and 
Sian. He acquired radio stations at Nanking 
and Shanghai. 

When the Moscow-minds began to have 
visions of world dominance, he was declared 
a warmonger and war criminal. Going into 
exile, he traveled through South and Cen- 
4ral America, and came to the United States 
in 1950 to do missionary work among United 
States Chinese. Recently he made a tour 
of the Caribbean region, but he felt certain 
that soon he will be raising the standard of 
Christ on the China coast again. 

“Christianity in China was twice inter- 
rupted since the thirteenth century and 
nearly disappeared for more than 300 years. 
Yet, it rose again. Christian ethics are so 
like the characteristics of the Chinese that 
the seed can never be trampled out of exist- 
ence. Now, again, the church is being 
decimated.” 

Up to the time the Communists overran 
China, there were 20 archibishops, 30 vicars 
apostolic, 5,000 priests (half Chinese), 6,000 
nuns (two-thirds Chinese) and some 2,000 
brothers or trainee priests ministering to a 
loosely knit 4,000,000 Chinese laity. Nobody 
knows for sure how many are left. There 
were three Catholic universities, at Peking, 
Tientsin, and Shanghai, 250 high schools, 
15,000 primary schools and hundreds of 
churches. 

“The Reds have taken over the schools and 
begun a new brand of Stalinized education. 
The churches are now mostly hotels, cinemas, 
and stables. In the smaller to~ns, Chris- 
tianity has gone to the Chinese equivalent of 
the Catacombs, with mass said as in the 
primitive church, with no vestments nor 
altars. Catholics can continue their religion 
in the larger cities, but they must register 
with the secret police. Registration is nat- 
urally dangerous. 

“Again we are called upon to fight, and 
die. But after this stormy passage, the 
march will be swifter. Already within the 
Communist-held country, guerrillas are 
fighting back the darkness creeping over the 
land. Formosa, our last bastion, is daily 
growing in strength. 

“Now is a time of darkness, but great fu- 
tures are planned in the darkest hours. An 
intervention of God saved Europe from de- 
struction when the hordes of Genghis Khan 
were descending on the Continent.” The 
reference was to the death of Genghis Khan 
at Ha-lao-tu. The archbishop added meas- 
uredly, “We will not cease to pray for another 
intervention.” 





Can the American Soldier Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended an excellent analysis of State 
abseniee-ballot laws from the New York 
Times of Monday, March 24, 1952, with 
the conclusion that more than half of 
the 3,500,000 Americans in the armed 
services and the 200,000 United States 
civilians now living overseas are expected 
to lose their right to vote in the forth- 
coming presidential election unless many 
States change their laws now covering 
absentee voting both in the general elec- 
tion and in the primaries. The atten- 
tion of every Member is invited to this 
report, particularly the Members from 
States where there is either no provision 
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for absentee voting or where voting for 
soldiers is difficult. Regrettably about 34 
States are stated by this report to pre- 
sent some form of difficulty to the pro- 
spective soldier voter. The Department 
of Defense has just issued a comprehen- 
sive pamphlet on voting information pre- 
pared by the Armed Forces Information 
and Education Division. This is accom- 
panied by a chart showing in detail the 
laws and regulations applicable to absen- 
tee voting in the various States. The 
whole subject of the widespread failure 
to vote is dealt with in a number of bills 
before the House. These include my 
bills—H. R. 3399, H. R. 6164, H. R. 6397, 
and House Resolution 89. Our colleacue, 
the Honorable CHartes E. Bennett of 
Florida, is also the sponsor of legislation 
for a direct presidential primary. This 
is referred to in a letter from the Presi- 
dent to me dated Februay 26 which is 
also appended and follows my letter ask- 
ing him to take some action in the exec- 
utive department on this problem of sol- 
dier voting and on the genera! problem 
of materially increasing the number who 
would vote in the coming presidential 
election. As was indicated, action needs 
to be on both the Federal and State level. 
There are few efforts which could be 
more rewarding than this in terms of our 
fundamental freedom. 


[From the New York Times of March 24, 
1952] 


STATE ABSENTEE-BALLOT Laws LIKELY 
To HALveE Troop Votre 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 23.—More than half 
of the 3,500,000 Americans in the armed serv- 
ices and the 200,000 United States civilians 
now living overseas are expected to lose their 
right to vote in the forthcoming presiden- 
tial election unless many States change the 
laws and regulations now covering absentee 
voting. 

Despite all the demands in the last war 
that United’ States soidiers should at least 
have the right to vote in presidential elec- 
tions, the situation now is in some ways 
worse than it was in 1944 when only 2,691,160 
of the 12,000,000 in the armed services ac- 
tually sent in absentee ballots. 

At that time, special legislation was passed 
to make it easier for officers and enlisted men 
residing out of their home States to vote. 
Since then, however, much of that tempo- 
rary enabling legislation has expired, and in 
many States nothing has been done to deal 
with the fact that the United States now 
has a very large number of soldiers and 
civilians serving overseas. 

For example, there now are more than 
800,000 men serving under Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway in the far eastern command—to 
say nothing of the wives of many of these 
men, and other American civilians living and 
working in Japan. 

Similarly, there are now about 250,000 
United States soldiers and their wives living 
in Germany or elsewhere in Europe. Most 
of these are not expected to vote in Novem- 
ber despite an active campaign by the Penta- 
gon to make known to all military person- 
nel the precise regulations governing ab- 
sentee balloting. 

In some States a soldier or a civilian work- 
ing, say, in the United States Embassy in 
India cannot vote under any circumstances 
simply because no provision has been made 
for absentee voting. 

In six States, all voters must register in 
aa within the State, even if they are in 

armed services. 

“ro 2 "30 Of the 48 States, the absentee ballot 
not be sent teh em before the 
last = on which it will be counted, although 
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the Pentagon estimates that it takes at least 
45 days in order to be sure that the ballot 
is delivered, signed, and returned. 

In other words, the chances are that most 
of the ballots requested by men from these 
States never will get counted even if the men 
have enough patience to put up with the 
present intricate system of applying for the 
right to vote. 

If anything, the situation is even worse 
in primary elections. Because of the last- 
minute decision in Minnesota to count 
write-in ballots, oversea servicemen and 
civilians from that State did not have any 
chance to write in their preferences in last 
week's primary. 

And in the other important primary, in 
New Hampshire, no overseas member of the 
armed services from that State voted be- 
cause New Hampshire makes absolutely no 
provision for absentee voting in primary 
elections. 

DEFICIENCIFS ARE LISTED 

The known deficiencies in existing State 
laws affecting servicemen overseas, service- 
men based out of their own State, and civil- 
ions working abroad are as follows: 

No provision for absentee voting: New 
Mexico, South Carolina. 

No provision for absentee voting by service- 
men who are members of the Regular Mili- 
tary Establishment: Texas. 

Registration in person required even of 
servicemen: Alabama, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Delaware, Louisiana, Utah. 

Special form of ballot application required; 
standardized armed services postcard ballot 
application accepted, if at all, only as an ap- 
plication for a State application to vote: 
Florida, Montana, West Virginia, Indiana, 

tah. 

Ballot will not be sent out until 30 days or 
less before the last date on which it will be 
received for counting: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

In Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Texas, and Wisconsin a bal- 
lot will not be sent out until 21 days or less 
before the last date on which it will be 
received for co--nting. 

The total number of States appearing in 
the above lists is 24, of which 9 are listed 
twice and 2, three times. In addition, there 
are these States in which the date of ballot 
availability is unknown and may be inade- 
quate: Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Wyoming. 

In most of the States where deficiencies 
exist, corrective action will not be possible 
in 1952 unless the legislatures are called into 
sp~cial session. 


CAMPAIGN BY PENTAGON 


Only 16 State legislatures will be in regu- 
lar session this year. Included among this 
number are only a few of the States where 
legislation is needed to meet existing defi- 
ciencies. In 13 States the sessions begin in 
January and, where not already ended, early 
adjournment is anticipated. 

Officials of the Pentagon are now engaged 
in a campaign to make men and women in 
the armed services aware of the regulations 
covering absentee voting. Voting officers 
have been appointed in all three services 
down to the company level. Posters have 
been produced and now are displayed in 
many Army and Navy camps. 

At the same time, President Truman has 
hai a study made of the problem and is un- 
derstood to have a detailed report under con- 
sideration at the present time. 

Neither by education within the armed 
services or by Federal legislation, however, 
is this problem likely to be dealt with effec- 
tively. The only effective corrective lies in 
a@ public demand for legislation at the State 
level. There is no such demand, for in most 
States even many of those citizens who are 
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running get-out-the-vote campaigns are not 
conscious that the problem exists. 


The text of President Truman's letter 
follows: 


Replying to yours of the sixth, regarding 
the situation with regard to the negligence 
of voters in our great Republic, I believe now 
that you are making an approach that will 
accomplish something. I will be glad to co- 
operate with you in it. 

I fully agree with you that we need laws 
which will make it easier for men and women 
in the Armed Forces to vote, without a lot 
of red tape. As I pointed out last November 
13 in my letter, I have asked the American 
Political Science Association to work on this 
subject, and they have already come up with 
some good ideas which they are now circulat- 
ing to many of the State governors for com- 
ment. When the Political Science Associa- 
tion makes its final report to me, I shall con- 
sider what further recommendations are 
necessary. 

For a long time I have been very much in- 
terested in proposals for a national Presi- 
dential primary. Back in 1913, Woodrow 
Wilson proposed a plan along these lines in 
his first message to Congress, but Congress 
never went along with it. I think we should 
reconsider the idea of a national Presidential 
primary. We should leave no stone unturned 
in providing a real opportunity for all party 
members to take an active part in selecting 
their party's Presidential candidate. 

Our two-party system can be improved by 
increasing democracy within each of the two 
parties. Therefore, the most careful and 
sympathetic ecnsideration should be given 
to any proposal for improving democratic 
coutrol. 

It also seems to me that it would be an 
excellent idea to provide for holding National 
Party Conventions in the off years as well as 
in the Presidential years. Such a convention 
would provide a platform for Congressmen 
and Senators running in the off years. 

These ideas wil. probably need a great deal 
of mulling over before a conclusion is 
reached. I would like very much to have 
your views on the subject. 





Niagara Hydroelectric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a communication which I re- 
ceived, by the Astoria Heights Taxpay- 
@s Association, Inc., which has a mem- 
bership of approximately 250 persons, 
and which was signed by Eleanor 
O'Grady, its secretary, favoring the pas- 
sage of the Capehart-Miller bills, S. 2021 
and H. R. 3146, which provide for addi- 
tional development of hydroelectric 
power from the Niagara River by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The communication follows: 

AsToRIA HEIGHTS TAXPAYERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
January 14, 1952. 
Hon. Wriit1am E. MILter, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MILLER: The Astoria 

Heights Taxpayers Association, Inc., which 
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has a membership of approximately 250 per- 
sons, desires to go on reoord favoring the 
passage of the Capehart-Miller bills, S. 2021 
and H. R. 3146, which propose the addition- 
al development of hydraulic power from the 
Niagara River by private enterprise without 
cost to Federal or State taxpayers. 

We are opposed to the Lehman-Roosevelt 
bills, S. 517 and H. R. 1642, proposing the 
construction of this project by the Federal 
Government from public funds. 

Very truly yours, 
AsToRIA HEIGHTS TAXPAYERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
By EvLeanor O’Grapy, Secretary. 





Are These Hand-Outs Necessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including, as part of my remarks, 
an article by Mr. Henry Hazlitt, out- 
standing writer and economist, which 
appears in Newsweek of March 24. Mr. 
Hazlitt raises some very interesting ques- 
tions about this whole foreign give-away 
program which this House should an- 
swer before we pass upon the bill that is 
now in committee: 


Are THESE Hanp-Ovuts NECESSARY? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


The whole foreign give-away program— 
whether it is labeled direct military aid, or 
defense support—the latest euphemism for 
economic handouts or point 4—needs to be 
completely reexamined. In this task neither 
Mr. Truman's message to Congress nor his 
radio and television appeal to the Nation will 
be found of help. Both appeals were chiefly 
rhetorical and openly partisan. 

Mr. Truman accused anyone who wants to 
cut his $7,900,000,000 request by even a small 
amount as demagoguing in favor of economy. 
He resorted to inventing straw men as the 
only alternative to his quixotic give-away 
schemes. Straw Man No. 1 was to make pre- 
meditated and deliberate war on Soviet Rus- 
sia. As no influential group in this coun- 
try is proposing such a thing, it was reck- 
lessly irresponsible for Mr. Truman to feed 
Communist propaganda by talking as if there 
were one. Straw Man No. 2 was to abandon 
our allies, and hole up on this continent. 
No influential group is suggesting this either; 
and it was equally irresponsible for Mr. 
Truman to give our European allies the false 
impression that there is such a group and 
such a proposal. 

Neither Senator Tarr nor former President 
Hoover has proposed that we repudiate the 
Atlantic treaty. And neither of them, nor 
any other serious person, has proposed that 
we actually cut off trade and stop buying 
necessary goods from the European conti- 
nent. But a responsible body of opinion here 
has doubted that it is wise or necessary to 
pour heavy American Jand forces into Europe 
in peacetime and to give away as many bil- 
lions to as many countries as Mr. Truman 
and his aides recommended. (We have give- 
away—i. e., “economic”—missions today in 
40 countries.) 

Mr. Truman’s message and radio appeal 
were distinguished by self-righteous rhetoric, 
gross caricature of opposing views, and a con- 
temptuous absence of facts. He assured the 
public that his figure of $7,900,000,000 was 
not just taken out of the air but was the 
result of many months of careful study. But 





in his whole meassage to Congress he gave 
not the slightest hint of how the figure was 
arrived at. How much did the other NATO 
nations spend, individually and collectively, 
on defense and other items of their govern- 
ment budgets in the 12 months ending June 
30, 1950? In the 12 months ending June 30, 
1951? In the current 12-month period? How 
much of their own money are they planning 
to spend for these purposes in the next fiscal 
year? What is the ratio of these sums to 
their respective national incomes? And the 
ratio of their defense to other government 
expenditures? 

Nowhere in a massage of 7,000 words de- 
voted solely to the subject did Mr. Truman 
find room to mention any of these figures. 
How did our bureaucrats decide how much 
European arms and goods it is up to us to 
supply? And above all, how did they de- 
cide that American taxpayers had to give 
these arms and goods to European taxpay- 
ers—that the latter just cannot afford to pay 
for any of these themselves? 

When Mr. Truman's message does venture 
into the realm of fact, we get a howler: 
“Europe has moved faster toward integra- 
tion in the last 5 years than it did in the 
previous 500." This is blandly said at a 
time when inter-European trade is sunk in 
currency chaos and tied up in the most 
vicious network of exchange and import 
controls in centuries. 

Mr. Truman's message is obscure even on 
the mast basic facts. He is asking for “only” 
$7,900,000,000, but his budget 2 months ago 
set down a total of $10,500,000,000 for for- 
eign aid. Presumably this is still the 
amount he actually plans to spend on for- 
eign aid in the 1953 fiscal year. Why is there 
no mention of this fact in his message or 
radio talk? Again, about $7,000,000,000 is 
already available for foreign aid if Congress 
does vote all the new funds requested by 
the President, then apparently some $15,- 
000,000,000 will be available altogether for 
such aid. Why wasn’t this even mentioned 
by the President? Surely the subject needs 
clarification. 





It’s Time To Look at Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial written by 
Gardner Cowles in Quick magazine: 

It’s Trme To LOOK aT ASIA 
(By Gardner Cowles) 


A first-hand look at Asia has convinced 
me we aren't doing well there. We haven't 
much of any policy. We have a stalemate in 
Korea—and no victory is in sight. Our pres- 
tige in free Asia is dropping. 

I base these conclusions on four recent 
weeks in Japan, Korea, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Calcutta, Panmunjom (where the 
truce talks are bogged), Manila, and Hono- 
lulu. While there I talked with military and 
diplomatic leaders, individual citizens, com- 
petent newspaper and magazine reporters. 

A grand alliance of free nations—just as we 
have in Europe—is one thing we need in 
Asia right away. As of now, it i> nowhere in 
sight. Instead, we have a hodge-podge of 
contradictory policies which leaves us weak. 

A substantial number—but a minority— 
of those with whom I talked feel war between 
Russia and the United States is almost in- 
evitable. They think there's no time to con- 
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sider economic aid, trade, or long-range prop- 
aganda., They feel the only problem is how 
to mobilize to win. 

Korea: General Ridgway's task is almost 
impossible—trying to get a firm Korean 
peace in the middle of global cold war. At 
best I think he will get an uneasy truce. 

The Communists have 800,000 troops (in- 
cluding reserves) in North Korea. The U.N, 
has approximately 450,000 troops in South 
Korea (excluding our Navy and Air Force). 

The Communists control the air at the 
Yalu River. We could not now successfully 
pomb their Manchurian airfields or break 
their supply routes without much greater 
air power. This means that a further offen- 
sive by our side now would be horribly costly 
in casualties. 

But we have so much armor that the Reds 
can’t push us back without taking prohibi- 
tive losses. The Korean war thus has become 
a real stalemate which is pinning down the 
cream of our Army in Korea. 

What do we do if we can’t get a satisfactory 
truce or if an agreed-on truce is broken? 

China: The Chinese Nationalists on For- 
mosa want China bombed. Almost everyone 
else with whom I talked thinks bombing 
China would be a mistake, because (1) there 
are not enough important targets to cripple 
China to the point where it would sue for 
peace in Korea; (2) bombing might solidify 
the Chinese behind the Peiping Reds; (3) 
Red China would retaliate, probably against 
Hong Kong. Should it fall, it would be a 
serious psychological blow to western pres- 
tige. It would convince many people 
in Indochina, Siam, Burma, and Malaya 
that we can’t or won’t defend south Asia, 
Many of our military men feel a blockade 
of the China coast could end the war in 
Korea. It would be difficult for the United 
States to do this alone. If it’s undertaken, 
it should be a U. N. action. 

Formosa: It’s silly to talk now of an in- 
vasion of the mainland by Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Chinese Nationalist army from For- 
mosa. That army of 600,000 includes only 
250,000 combat troops. It has almost no 
heavy arms, no transport ships or navy, and 
no real air force. 

If Chiang’s army ever does invade the 
mainland, the invasion will be primarily a 
United States expedition. Chiang’s army 
would have to be transported by our Navy, 
supported by our Air Force, armed with 
United States weapons, vse United States 
ammunition. We'd have to keep supplies 
flowing. 

But many of Chiang’s opponents with 
whom I talked admit that Formosa is so 
important strategically and economically 
that the United States has acted wisely in 
keeping it out of Communist hands. 

Many leading Chinese in Hong Kong and 
the Philippines, and generally throughout 
south Asia hate Chiang and the Reds equally, 
and are seeking a Chinese third force. But 
no leader of such a third force is in sight. 

South Asia knows what the United States 
is against—communism. But she doesn’t 
know what we're for. I was surprised at 
how many people told me that Asian peo- 
ples fear United States imperialism as 
much—or more—than Russian imperialism. 

Land reform is a century overdue in south 
Asia. Frequently the peasent farmer gets 
only 10 percent of his crop. He has little 
or no hope of owning his land. It is no 
wonder that any change—including com- 
munism—has an appeal. 

A modest point 4 program, directed by 
some practical man like Allan Kline (Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau president) should be 
linked with United States support for land 
reform. That program could accomplish 
much in leading south Asia away from the 
appeal of communism. 

We can’t stop communism with guns alone. 
In an undeveloped country like China or 
India you stop communism by helping the 
farmer in the rice field. Even the United 
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States hasn’t enough wealth to raise the liv- 
ing standards of the backward peoples by 
charity. We can do it only by giving them 
the benefit of our technical knawledge and 
skills so they will learn how to improve their 
own lot. 

The three Asian wars—Korea, Indochina, 
Malaya—involve nearly 2,000,000 fighting 
men. Russia seems to me to be winning. 
We seem to be losing. Either we and the 
other free nations will soon unite on a com- 
mon policy in Asia or we will learn too late 
why Lenin once said, “The road to Paris lies 
through Calcutta and Peking.” 





Time To Apply the Brakes on Foreign 
Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that appeared in 
the Pathfinder magazine, by Mr. Felix 
Morley, outstanding journalist and com- 
mentator. Mr. Morley suggests that the 
time has come to “apply the brakes” in 
the matter of spending. I am includ- 
ing it at this point in the REcorpD: 

TIME FOR THE BRAKES 


President Truman has asked Congress to 
appropriate $7,900,000,000 to build up the 
strength of governments that are our actual 
or potential allies. With other forms of over- 
seas aid, plus State Department costs, this 
would mean a total foreign policy outlay of 
over $10,400,000,000 for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. And that gigantic sum is 
additional to a planned expenditure for our 
own Armed Forces of more than $50,000,- 
000, 000. 

The preliminary reaction on the Hill indi- 
cates that this time the President has over- 
played his hand. For several reasons the re- 
quest is ill-timed. 

It comes as the average taxpayer is still 
smarting from the painful revelations of his 
March 15 return. It comes when Secretary 
of State Acheson, who must wheedle the ap- 
propriation from Congress, is in hot water 
again over security in his own establishment. 
It comes when the French Government has 
been overthrown by its own Parliament, 
because it tried to jack up French taxes for 
defense another notch. 

The so-called mutual security program, 
says Democratic Senator EpwIn C. JOHNSON 
of Colorado, “ought to be cut squarely in 
half, and even that would be too generous.” 

Of the new foreign-aid appropriation asked 
from Congress, about 10 percent, the Presi- 
dent estimates, would go to the point 4 pro- 
gram of technical assistance, which has 
only a remote connection, if any, with de- 
fense. “The shirt-sleeve diplomats of point 
4,” says Mr. Truman, “are teac::ing people to 
read.” He adds that it is a good investment 
for us to combat illiteracy in other countries 
because “if we can help train 10 teachers, 
they can train hundreds of children.” 

Right now it is hard for many American 
taxpayers to raise money to support their 
own public schools. The news that they are 
to be taxed for instruction in reading to 
Bolivian or Israeli children will not be wel- 
come. There is, indeed, a serious question of 
whether our Federal Government has the 
constitutional right to tax Americans for 
support of foreign schools. 

Shortly before the President made this un- 
precedented request to Congress he suffered 
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@ serious defeat in the House on UMT. Here 
nearly a hundred Democratic Congressmen 
joined with Republicans to bury in commit- 
tee a bill that Mr. Truman had called must 
legislation. 

The Pentagon had given the measure only 
qualified endorsement. Said the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, in effect, “Our present global foreign 
policy makes permanent conscription advis- 
able to furnish the necessary military man- 
power.” UMT was not advocated for itself, 
but as a result of our extended foreign 
policy. 

With UMT defeated, at least for this ses- 
sion of Congress, a move is on foot to cut 
down the foreign policy to match. Just 
where the cuts will come, or how extensive 
they will be, none can yet predict. But cer- 
tainly the point 4 plan of free schooling and 
free seeds and fertilizer to people all over the 
giobe will suffer. 

It is an old saying that even the worm will 
turn eventually. Americans are not noted 
for their wormlike qualities and resentment 
over global extravagance, coupled with un- 
paralleled official corruption at home, is 
mounting toward explosive heat. 

The protest mail of Members of Congress 
is at a peak. And the Congressman who 
votes to educate foreign children at the ex- 
pense of his constituents in this election 
year will be a reckless politician. To the 
three R's of the traditional schooling, Mr. 
Truman is in danger of adding a fourth— 
the (w)rath of the American taxpayer. 

The President has proposed. But the right 
of disposition in voting money still rests 
with Congress. 





Limitation on Federal Income, Estate, and 
Gift Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include questions I 
asked of the American law section of 
the Library of Congress and the answers 
supplied by them in regard to the pro- 
posed constitutional limitation of 25 per- 
cent on the Federal income, estate, and 
gift taxes. This information will perhaps 


be of interest, especially to Members of 
Congress: 


1. How many States have adopted the reso- 
lution calling for a constitutional convention 
to place a 25-percent ceiling on income tax? 

Answer. Twenty-five States have peti- 
tioned Congress to call a constitutional con- 
vention on this subject. They are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Of these, 
seven have rescinded their action: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin; and in two States, Mon- 
tana and Pennsylvania, the Governors vetoed 
the petitions. 

2. How many times has the Constitution 
been amended through the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention, if any? 

Answer. Congress has never called a con- 
vention to propose amendments. 

8. How many proposals are pending before 
the States to call a constitutional conven- 
tion to amend the Constitution for any other 
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purpose than the 25-percent tax ceiling? If 
any, how many States have endorsed each 
proposal? 

Answer. At present the tax-limitation 
amendment is the only proposal pending 
which has received concerted support by a 
substantial number of States. 

4 How are delegates selected to a constitu- 
tional convention? 

Answer. Neither the wording of article V 
of the Constitution nor the debates in the 
Constitutional Convention shed any light on 
the numerous problems, such as selection of 
delegates, that would arise should Congress 
decide to call a convention. It seems to be 
the view that Congress would possess the 
implied power to regulate all matters con- 
cerning the composition of the convention, 
should it choose to do so. This would in- 
clude the determination as to whether the 
delegates should represent the States, or the 
Nation at large. It has been suggested that 
Congress would probably prefer to address 
the call to the States and leave to them 
the method of selecting delegates. 

5. Is the endorsement of two-thirds of the 
States necessary to call for a constitutional 
convention? 

Answer. Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides: “The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
or, on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a 
convention for proposing amendments.” 

6. Would an amendment to the Consti- 
tution be necessary to restrict length of time 
in which the States must endorse a resolu- 
tion requesting a constitutional convention? 

Answer. The decision as to whether the 
length of time taken for two-thirds of the 
States to endorse a particular resolution was 
unreasonable, would seem to rest with Con- 
gress. In Coleman v. Miller ((1938) 307 U. S. 
433), one of the points at issue was whether 
the proposal by Congress of the child-labor 
amendment (1924) had lost its validity 
through lapse of time. The Court refused, 
in the absence of a limitation set by Con- 
gress, to take upon itself the responsibility 
of setting a limit. 

7. How many proposed amendments to the 
Constitution are presently pending? If any, 
please describe each proposed amendment, 
and how many States have ratified each 
amendment? 

Answer. The _ child-labor amendment 
(924) is the only proposed constitutional 
amendment presently pending. Twenty- 
eight States have ratified, the last being 
Kansas, on February 25, 1937. 

8. Is ratification necessary by three- 
fourths of the States in order to amend the 
Constitution? 

Answer. Article V of the Constitution pro- 
vides that an amendment proposed by Con- 
gress or convention “shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes * * * when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress.” 





Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 
BENDER. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. what 


crystal ball has our Secretary of State 
been reading on the Korean armistice 
negotiations? 


Niagara Hydroelectric Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a very well written and 
thought-out letter I have recently re- 
ceived from Mr. Garth A. Shoemaker, 
president of the Citizens Public Expendi- 
ture Survey, Inc., of New York State, 
strongly urging the support of the Cape- 
hart-Miller bills for the further develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power from the 
Niagara Falls and River by private enter- 
prise. Many of us, especially those from 
New York State, know the sincere interest 
and wonderful job the Citizens Public 
Expenditure Survey, Inc., of New York 
State, has done and is doing in the 
interest of the taxpayer. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s letter follows: 


CITIZENS PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
Survey, INC., of NEw YorkK STATE, 
Albany, N. Y., March 21, 1952. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MILLER: Bills in the present Con- 
gress pertaining to the Niagara River power 
development have become an important issue 
in the thinking of a great many people 
throughou: the State of New York. 

Concern over this issue has reached the 
point where the position already taken, or 
which will be taken, by Members of the 
Congress is being regerded as a test. On 
basis of that position, citizens will judge 
where the individual Congressman stands, 
not only on the question of further en- 
croachment by Government into private bus- 
iness operation, but also on the question 
of economic and efficient Government, it- 
self. 

Experience demonstrates that Government 
does nct conduct a business enterprise as 
efficiently as does private busincss manage- 
ment. Here in New York State, operation 
of the transportation system of the city of 
New York as a government enterprise pro- 
vides absolute proof of the inefficiency and 
lack of economy in government management 


, of a large public utility. 


On January 15, 1952, the New York Times 
reported editorially that power for New York 
City’s transit system purchased from a pri- 
vate company cost the city less than $1.10 
per 100 kilowatt-hours compared with a cost 
of more than $1.42 for power generated in 
city-owned power plants. 

The editorial reports that modernization 
of the city’s power facilities would have cut 
the cost of city produced power to just under 
$1.15 per hundred kilowatt hours. There- 
fore, even after spending enormous sums of 
public money for such modernization, it 
would still cost the city more to produce 
power than it is now paying for power pur- 
chased from a private company. 

Moreover, although the city purchases only 
about 28 percent of its transit power from 
the private company, “on this transit busi- 
ness alone the city benefits by $682,000 in 
taxes” paid by that company. 

The editorial further states: “If the city 
expands power production in the next decade 
to meet growing needs, then it will be the 
possibie loser of nearly $3,000,000 a year in 
taxes, and the State and Federal Govern- 
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ments will also be deprived of a theoretical 
tax payment of $3,400,000 a year.” 

The New York Times of February 29, 1952, 
contained an editorial entitled “The City’s 
Transit Crisis.” It referred to official esti- 
mates that the operating deficit of the city- 
owned transit system would be about $28,- 
500,000 for the current fiscal year and $54,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1952-53. In addi- 
tion to the $54,000,000 operating deficit next 
year, debt service estimated at $71,000,000 
and $13,500,000 for transit pensions bring 
the total deficit for 1 year to $138,500,000 to 
be paid out of city tax funds instead of fares. 

The editorial points out that “Privately 
owned bus lines—with various forms of taxa- 
tion to pay and the necessity for making fare 
revenues buy and replace their equipment— 
are nevertheless able to squeeze by, so far, 
on a 10-cent fare, while the city, with no 
taxes to pay and dipping constantly into the 
tax bill to buy new equipment, runs millions 
of dollars in the red.” 

From no less an authority than Col. Sidney 
H. Bingham, chairman of the board of trans- 
portation of the city of New York, comes the 
explanation of the superiority of private 
management to Government operation, 
quoted in the same editorial as follows: 

“The lodestar of a private enterprise, the 
profit and loss statement,” said Colonel Bing- 
ham, “loses its primacy in a Government 
enterprise. The pressure upon private man- 
agement ir a competitive system, and the 
rewards, bring forth that maximum effort 
that has produced our best industrial de- 
velopment. Similar incentives for progress 
and change rarely exist in a Government 
enterprise.” 

On grounds of economy and efficiency 
alone, the Citizens Public Expenditure Sur- 
vey firmly opposes the establishment of any 
additional Government enterprises in this 
State or in the Nation. We are opposed to 
development of the Niagara power project by 
either the Federal Government or the State 
of New York. 

Private power companies in New York State 
estimate that, if they are permitted to develop 
the Niagara power project, they will pay an 
additional $23,000,000 annually in Federal, 
State, and local taxes. 

If government at each level is deprived 
of that revenue, other taxpayers will have to 
make up the loss by paying new or increased 
taxes. 

In the interests of efficient government and 
avoidance of additional tax burdens, and on 
behalf of the State-wide membership of the 
Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, I re- 
spectfully request and strongly urge your 
support of the Capehart-Miller bill author- 
izing development of Niagara River power po- 
tential by private enterprise. 

Very truly yours, 
CITIZENS PUBLIC EXPENDITURE SURVEY, 
GarTH A. SHOEMAKER, President. 





Niagara Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial taken from the Sheboygan 
Press of March 19, 1952, on the Niagara 
project. This editorial expresses not only 
my views but also what I believe to be the 
opinions of every forward-thinking 
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American; namely, that this project 
should become a reality with private cap- 
ital only. We in Wisconsin look with 
pride on the accomplishments of private 
capital on the Wisconsin River which has 
come to be known as the hardest-working 
river in the United States. 


NIAGARA POWER PROJECT 


The Niagara power issue appears headed 
for a tough battle in Congress. 

A power shortage threatened the area dur- 
ing World War II. A possible new shortage 
resulting from a further industrial expan- 
sion has made it imperative that additional 
power facilities be provided. The present 
plan calls for the construction of a tunnel 
from a point some distance above the falls 
to the Lewiston area, where a power plant 
would be built. This tunnel, running be- 
neath the city of Niagara Falls would be 
about 5 miles long. There would be a large 
storage reservoir. Water sent into the res- 
ervoir at night would be used during the day 
for operating the power plant. 

Such a plan has been adopted so that there 
would be no interference with the flow of 
water over Niagara Falls during daylight 
hours. In fact, all power development pro- 
posals for the area make provision for pre- 
serving the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls 
and the river. 

Since 1909 the United States and Canada 
have jointly limited the use of the Niagara's 
waters for power purposes. This was done 
in order to preserve the falls. Two years ago 
the United States Senate ratified a new 
treaty with Canada making more of the water 
available for power production. A provision 
of the treaty states that development of the 
United States share shall not be undertaken 
without specific authorization of Congress. 

That is why three bills dealing with the 
power project have been introduced. One 
would have the Federal Government under- 
take the project. The second would have 
the work done by the New York State Power 
Authority, and the third would authorize 
private enterprise to build and operate the 
new facilities. 

Pive privately owned New York utilities are 
prepared to do the job without calling for any 
tax outlays from the Government. The bill 
for authorizing private companies to do the 
work has the support of both the American 
Federation of Labor and CIO utilities work- 
ers’ unions in New York. These unions do 
not like Government-owned enterprises. 
They contend it is difficult to get public 
power agencies to recognize them and to live 
up to the job and pay standards they have 
obtained from private companies. 

It is estimated that the new facilities, 
when in full operation under private own- 
ership, would yield about $23,000,000 annu- 
ally in taxes paid by the companies. This 
would include more than $9,000,000 in Fed- 
eral taxes, more than four million in 
State taxes, and nearly $9,500,000 in local 
taxes. If the Federal Government financed 
the power project, it would be forced to call 
upon the Nation’s taxpayers to provide at 
least $350,000,000. Wisconsin residents, for 
instance, would help finance a project in 
New York State, instead of receiving the 
benefit from taxes paid to the Government 
by the private companies. 

Federal power legislation in thé past has 
generally been connected with such public 
functions as flood control, navigation, and 
irrigation. Electric power development was 
supposed to play a secondary role. In the 
Niagara power project there is nothing even 
remotely connected with either of the three 
public functions. It is a power project, pure 
and simple. 

Under the circumstances, we can see no 
valid reason for either New York State or 
the United States Government undertaking 
the project. Congress should approve the 
bill authorizing the work to be done by pri- 
vate enterprise. 


The Japanese Peace Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I want to tell my colleagues 
and the American people why I will al- 
ways think of March 20, 1952, as black 
Thursday. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty, in effect, 
really a Japanese-United Nations Peace 
Treaty, was formally ratified by the 
United States Senate, Thursday, March 
20, 1952. The vote was 66 yeas and 10 
nays. 

I am happy to inform you that our 
two Idaho Senators voted against its rat- 
ification. All honor to them. Senators 
DworsHAK and WELKER, of Idaho, Ma- 
LONE and McCarran, of Nevada; DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois; Ecton, of Montana; JENNER, 
of Indiana; Kem, of Missouri; Younc, 
of North Dakota; and McCartny, of Wis- 
consin, voted against it. 

Shortly after its ratification, a mutual 
defense pact between the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
and Japan was presented for treaty rati- 
fication. Owing to its similarity with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or 
NATO, this Pacific pact was christened 
“PATO” by Senator JENNER during the 
discussion. 

TRUTH SUPPRESSED 


Senators opposing the treaty claimed 
little opportunity or time had been af- 
forded to thoroughly study the docu- 
ments; and that there had been a com- 
plete dearth of information given to the 
general public. 

It will be noted this differed from the 
millions of the taxpayers’ dollars spent 
in propaganda to put across the United 
Nations to the American public. There 
can be little doubt that if the public had 
been made aware of the general nature 
of these treaties, and the betrayals of 
many of the constitutional rights of 
American citizens and of Congress pres- 
ent in them, and now lost through their 
ratification, a wave of popular resent- 
ment would have spread over thinking 
America which would have at the very 
least served to prevent such premature 
acceptance. 

The Human Rights Convention has 
never been given treaty rights by the 
Senate. Yet the Japanese Peace Treaty 
blandly assumes it to be a part of Amer- 
ican policy; and in it we enforce it upon 
Japan, though not recognizing it our- 
selves. And we enforce their member- 
ship in the United Nations, even though 
Communist Russia and her satellites, as 
members of the U. N., are waiting to 
devour her as a free state. 

We are therefore now committed un- 
der PATO as under NATO, to the de- 
fense of any signatory nation in Asia, at 
the cost of the lives of our American 
boys, and of American tax dollars. 


THEY SPEAK WITH FORKED TONGUES 


That high pviest of destruction, Dean 
Acheson, and that disgrace to the Amer- 
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ican legal profession, John Foster Dulles, 
have so worded these treaties that we 
have become a mere tool of the commu- 
nistic United Nations, so that we cannot 
make any move, no matter how slight, 
without going to them, hat in hand, for 
permission. Whutever little freedom of 
action was left to us by these two wor- 
thies, was left to the President to exer- 
cise, without any requirement to obtain 
the consent of Congress. 

If you are interested in the welfare 
of America, please go tp your public 
library, obtain a copy of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RecCorp for black Thursday, 
March 20, 1952, and read the record 
for yourself, to obtain at first hand a 
vivid picture of how treason unfolds it- 
self in the seats of the mighty. Par- 
ticularly read the remarks of Senators 
JENNER and DIRKSEN, who carried the 
banner for America on that eventful, but 
portentous day. 

SENATE SIGNED BLANK CHECK 


I merely quote one passage here from 
Senator JENNER’s speech: 


I have talked with Senators on this floor— 
and I will not mention any names—no later 
than yesterday, but who had not even read 
the Japanese Peace Treaty. Yet they are 
willing to turn our sovereignty over to the 
United Nations, which we now know has be- 
come nothing but a death trap for Ameri- 
can GIs. There have been 109,000 casualties 
in Korea; and billions of dollars have been 
spent. Yet we sit here and sign a blank 
check to do the same thing over again. 


Fellow Americans, do you not see that 
if America is to be saved, and Black 
Thursday made that issue much more 
doubtful, you must learn the truth about 
this black-hearted treasonable organ- 
ization of the Communist United Na- 
tions? 

SEEK AND SPREAD THE TRUTH 


You must educate others. You must 
form organizations to spread the truth. 
You must demand of your elected repre- 
sentatives next fall that they must stand 
firm as a rock against any further col- 
laboration with the United Nations. You 
must do this for the sake of your precious 
sons, now committed to total war for 
causes in which you haven’t the slight- 
est interest, very frequently to further 
the colonization schemes of tottering 
European interests in the Orient. You 
must do it for the sake of American 
economy and your tax dollars. Finally, 
please ask yourself: Can an organization 
attain peace which denies the Prince of 
Peace? 


What’s the “Voice” Saying About 
Religion? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared recently in the Christian 
Herald magazine, in the March 1952 
issue, an important article entitled 
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“What’s the ‘Voice’ Saying About Reli- 
gion?” Author of this article is Dr. 
Roland E. Wolseley, distinguished teach- 
er of journalism at Syracuse University, 
and widely-known writer on religious 
subjects. Dr. Wolseley has recently gone 
on a Pulbright grant as lecturer in jour- 
nalism to Hislop Christian College, Nag- 
pur, India. I call attention of my col- 
leagues in this House to this article which 
discusses the place of religion in the 
broadcasts of the Voice of America: 


WHAT's THE Vorce SAYING ABOUT RELIGION ?— 
AN INSIDE LOOK AT THE STRENGTH AND 
WEAKNESSES OF THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF 
THIS IMPORTANT EFFORT To TELL THE WORLD 
ABOUT THE AMERICAN Way OF LIFE 


(By Roland E. Wolseley) 


What the world hears about religion 
through the Voice of America must give lis- 
teners little understanding of the fact that 
our country has its roots in religious belief. 
The place of religion in the broadcasts of 
VOA, showplace of democracy, while exten- 
sive, is comparatively feeble. Whereas our 
religious faith is one of the strongest timbers 
undergirding our democratic way of life, 
it is treated mainly as a curious piece of 
American folklore. 

These are the conclusions this reporter 
reached after study of the scripts, interviews 
with VOA personnel, and visits to the New 
York offices. The Voice has long taken a 
drubbing from critics of its philosophy and 
particularly of its handling of religion. I 
went to see for myself. 

To understand what is wrong, one must 
first know what VOA is and how it handles 
religious programing. “The Voice of Amer- 
ica” is simply the popular name for one of 
the areas of work of the International Infor- 
mation Administration, semi-independent 
agency under Secretary of State Acheson and 
bossed by Dr. Wilson Compton, former presi- 
dent of Washington State College. Heading 
the Office of International Broadcasting 
(legal designation for the Voice) is Foy D. 
Kohler, an expert on Russia and former 
chargé d'affaires in Moscow. There are three 
assistant chiefs. One of them, Edwin Kretz- 
mann, is a Missouri-Synod Lutheran and 
from a family of five ministers. 

The Voice has headquarters in both New 
York and Washington. Thirty-eight trans- 
mitters—on both coasts and in the Mid- 
west—have power ranges of from 50,000 to 
200,000 watts. Other broadcast operations, 
for relay, are in many other countries. 

Programs of three general types are almed 
in 46 different languages at areas having a 
potential audience of 300,000,000. They may 
be news, music, and features and analyses, 
with the latter constituting more than half 
the content. Evidence that the programs 
are heard is plentiful; among the proofs are 
the average 35,000 letters a month received 
from listeners. 

VOA explains its purpose thus: 

“Through the medium of radio, the Voice 
of America works for the attainment of the 
foreign policy objectives of the United States 
by presenting a true picture of American 
aims, by creating psychological strength and 
resistance to Soviet imperialism, by counter- 
acting anti-American slanders and by ex- 
posing the fraud of international commun- 
ism. In the words of Public Law 402, its 
purpose is ‘to promote the better under- 
standing of the United States among the 
peoples of the world and to strengthen in- 
ternational relations.’ ” 

Religion enters officially into all this in 
two ways: through a religious consultant 
group consisting of representatives of three 
major faiths, and throwgh a director of re- 
ligious programing in New York who co- 
ordinates the religious material. 
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This representative group or panel, at the 
time this article was written, consisted of 
Dr. A J. McCartney, as consultant; Isaac 
Franck (Jewish); Msgr. Thomas McCarthy 
(Roman Catholic); and Dr. Edward H. Pru- 
den (Protestant). With representatives from 
various offices of the State Department, the 
panel members discuss matters of policy, as 
Dr. McCartney describes it, “in the area of 
broadcasting where any religious content is 
concerned” as well as in other areas. The 
conferences, which at times last a day, occur 
at least monthly. 

The panel’s policy views are made known 
to Roger Lyons, the director of programing, 
in New York. The religion desk there is one 
of several in a large office at 251 W. 57th 
Street. While its programs use the impres- 
sive broadcasting equipment in those parts 
cf a half dozen buildings occupied by the 
Department of State in that area, coordina- 
tion of the religious broadcasting is the re- 
sponsibility only of the religion desk. On 
one side of the actual desk sits Mr. Lyons and 
on the other his editorial aide, Miss Janet 
Conery. Because the Washington panel 
meets only once a month and has more on 
its docket than radio, whereas the New York 
desk does nothing but religious radio all 
day, it is the New York office that is the key 
to understanding what the VOA is telling 
the world about our religion. 

Considering the fact that VOA has about 
2,000 employees (1,600 in the United States) 
busy sending out as many as 125 separate 
programs totaling 50 program-hours and 
400,000 words daily, the two-person desk 
seems inadequate. It is no less adequate, 
however, than the labor and certain other 
special desks in the same long room. Mr. 
Lyons and Miss Conery, obviously, could get 
more done if they had more staff. In the 
sense that idealism can be equated with 
religion (which the VOA people do con- 
stantly) there is more religion in the pro- 
gram than may appear evident from knowl- 
edge of the staff organization. As Mr. Lyon 
says: 

“There are a large number of people at the 
various language desks and in other depart- 
ments who have had extensive theological 
training, or who have studied the religious 
sensibilities of the country to which pro- 
grams in their languages are beamed. It is 
assumed that their knowledge of religious 
sensibilities in their areas is greater than 
that of the religious desk. The religious 
desk does initiate a number of program ideas, 
conducts a few interviews, initiates scripts 
for general usage. But each language desk 
deals with its local problems in its own 
way with its own personnel. It goes without 
saying that they are very much aware of and 
concerned about the treatment of religion, 
even when problems of politics, mixed relig- 
ions, etc., may make it impossible for them 
to treat religion directly and fully.” 

Mr. Lyons, in whom so much responsibility 
rests, is of the Jewish faith. After getting 
his first degree at Hamilton College, he did 
graduate work in philosophy at Columbia 
and in Zurich. While at Columbia he took 
courses in religion at Union Theological Sem- 
inary. He has been in commercial and Gov- 
ernment radio work, as announcer for WOR, 
CBS, and NBC, and as announcer, producer, 
special-events officer, and at his present Gov- 
ernment post from 1942 to the present. He 
started the work he now does when the job 
was created in the summer of 1950; only 
since then has religion had its own coor- 
dinator. 

He puts his philosophy about the religion 
desk in these words: 

“Insofar as it presents the picture of re- 
ligion in the United States, the Voice reports 
the facts and gives samples of religious life 
as they occur in the churches and in related 
religious activities. The Voice finds, how- 
ever, that religious programing is most ef- 
fective where it can demonstrate practically 











and in a human way Christian charity, re- 
ligious freedom, and the cooperation of dif- 
ferent racial groups and different faiths. To 
have effective religious programs, we must 
learn to see ourselves as our international 
audience sees us.” 

This attitude is not that of the religionist 
involved in the battles now going on in 
the United States between modernist and 
fundamentalist or between certain denomi- 
nations on the one hand and certain ecumen- 
ical groups on the other. Mr. Lyons is, and 
believes he must be, neutral. VOA'’s neu- 
trality ought, however, to be that of the 
earnest believer in the relevance of religion 
to the national scene, never one of indiffer- 
ence tc it. The neutrality of the Voice could 
well lean a little more toward benevolent 
concern, and a little away from the detached 
attitude of the theorist who has no stake 
in the issue. 

Presenting a true picture of religion is not 
simple, any more than is the presentation of 
a true picture of any other aspect of Ameri- 
can life. Dr. Leonard W. Doob, of Yale, a 
careful scholar of propaganda methods, an- 
alyzes the difficulty in the November 1951 
United Nations World, where he explains the 
conflict over so basic a matter as how to 
tell the truth. The strategy of truth—the 
mirror approach—attempts to reflect reality 
about this country, in hope of correcting 
misinformation and of being convincing. 
Opponents of that policy say that truth is 
relative and that it cannot be fully im- 
parted by a 15-minute broadcast. These op- 
ponents advocate a best-foot-forward policy. 
Mr. Lyon appears to lean toward the latter. 

Specifically, then, what is broadcast about 
religion, whether in entire programs or as 
fragmentary parts of others? How much 
time is devoted to the subject, when, and 
to which countries? The second question 
is more easily disposed of than the first be- 
cause the answer is now known. A staff 
of two on the religion desk cannot keep 
track of percentages or time totals; it has 
more important duties. The VOA program 
schedules are complex. Those for a typical 
2-month period appear in a booklet printed 
partly in nearly 40 languages, running from 
Albanian to Vietnamese. Certain programs 
include some regular religious content. But 
the amount and nature of religious broad- 
casts vary from time to time just as they do 
with other subjects. If the total broadcast 
time to a given country is only 15 minutes a 
day the proportion may be small or non- 
existent, especially if the target country has 
many religions. 

VOA religious material is diversified. One 
observer might interpret it as being hardly 
religious at all, according to his understand- 
ing of what religion encompasses, whereas 
another might find it substantial at least 
quantitatively. Here are some of the many 
categories of material: 

Descriptive programs: One on the Old 
North Church, of Boston, was used as part of 
Christmas Eve in the Churches of America. 
Here also might come the extensive religious 
programs at Christmas and Easter particu- 
larly. “Our whole output,’ Mr. Lyons says, 
“is permeated by religious material, par- 
ticularly to Christian areas.” 

Speeches by officers of Government: Am- 
bassador Francis B. Sayre, United States rep- 
resentative in the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council, spoke at the U. N. service in 
Christ Church, New York, last October. Por- 
tions of his address, the Christian’s Respon- 
sibility for Influencing the Trend of World 
Affairs, were used. 

Special ideological programs: Greatly em- 
phasized, these scripts are provided by the 
ideological unit of the program services sec- 
tion, a typical broadcast being a narration 
on Marxism and Religion in the Sovict 
Union. 

Documentaries: The documentary unit 
prepared a program for the anniversary ol 
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the birth of Mohandas Gandhi, including 
a recording of his spiritual message, spoken 
by himself. 

Plays: The same unit prepared Unto You 
This Day, a Christmas drama adapted from 
the domestic radio series, the Greatest Story 
Ever Told. 

Commentaries: Mr. Lyons prepared one 
such on Cardinal Saphieha and Religious 
Persecution, telling the story of the persecu- 
tion of the Archbishop of Cracow by the 
Communists. 

Features: An interview conducted by Mr. 
Lyons, with Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, was 
used in connection with the observance of 
Religious Education Week. 

One of the most extensive regular religious 
broadcasts is a weekly program in English. 
A Nation at Worship. Mr. Lyons describes 
it as “truly religious in every sense of the 
word. * * * Includes services from all 
denominations as well as special inter- 
denominational ones taken from religious ob- 
servances all over the country.” 

Questions and answers, reporting of events, 
speeches by religious leaders, presentations 
of statements by prominent persons, pray- 
ers, and music are among the other types of 
programs. 

But is the VOA doing the best job it can 
with religious material? Is it doing the best 
job that can be done? This observer would 
say “No.” 

In international propaganda work, as in 
church life itself, the results are likely to 
be commensurate with the amount of time 
and money invested. If the director of re- 
ligious programing were supplied with a 
staff of 10 and given far more time for re- 
ligious broadcasts, at least the quantity of 
religious material would increase. 

In quality much of it is of a high order. 
In general, however, it lacks warmth and 
fervor. The appeal is largely intellectual or 
politically propagandistic. It is negative be- 
cause it is either merely descriptive or re- 
pertorial on the one hand or absorbed in 
attacking the views of the enemy. Except 
in vague terms it is not an expression of 
a profound belief. 

Enthusiasts for Billy Graham might ob- 
ject—and rightly—because evangelists of his 
position find no major place in the programs, 
although they are important element in the 
United States religious scene. The Jehovah's 
Witnesses might declare that some of their 
records are as worthy of presentation as the 
voice of Ghandi or Eleanor Roosevelt. Citi- 
zens who believe religion is religion only 
when it achieves the spirited response of the 
camp meeting revival service will find VOA 
programs frigid. Yet such meetings are part 
of our religious picture. Objectors to the 
sociological interpretation of religion, on the 
other hand, would label VOA dangerous 
merely because it links religion with better 
housing. 

Recognizing that VOA is an instrument of 
psychological warfare, legally compelled to 
walk a tightrope, and handicapped by restric- 
tions of time and money, it neverthelss must 
be said that VOA handles religion timidly, 
and with little enthusiasm, and with no dis- 
coverable fervor. Billy Graham is not used 
because anything that seems like proselytiz- 
ing is suspect. VOA is so fearful of becoming 
an evangelistic agency that it becomes an ad- 
junct, without realizing it, of a particular 
faith whenever it beams that faith’s pro- 
grams exclusively to some part of the world 
where that faith dominates. Anything that 
seems to be of a condemnatory nature about 
man, that might suggest his depravity and 
his need to be saved, is firmly excluded. The 
deepest concern is exercised for the sensibili- 
ties of the target area, more concern, for 
example, than practiced by domestic com- 
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mercial radio sponsors with a product of 
much less importance to sell. 

Dr. McCartney, the religion consultant, is 
aware of this. He told Christian Herald this, 
when asked if he thinks the VOA is doing a 
good job of getting the religious ideals of 
America into its programing: 

“The approach (perhaps) has been too 
apologetic. Why do we have to be so cagey 
about the part that religion has to play in 
American life? Religion is a factor that per- 
meates every phase of our life. It is our 
faith that this is a Nation under God, that 
has made America what she is. We should 
not be reticent in telling the world that 
we believe in God. It is high time, in the 
face of so much unbelief in our own coun- 
try and the aggressive atheism of the Krem- 
lin, to mount a forthright spiritual offensive 
with everything that we have got. Let us 
soft pedal the apologetic note. 

“There is another attack that would be 
helpful and this is to put less emphasis on 
our ‘high holiday’ approach to the subject 
of religion. We not only rise to special 
heights at Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiv- 
ing Day but religion is a round-the-clock 
characteristic of our life. No matter what 
the census says about the millions who re- 
fused to be put down as being associated 
with any organized church or synagogue, 
It is nonetheless true that the great mass 
of the population has lived on the accumu- 
lated spiritual heritage of the past. Faith in 
God, in Jesus Christ, in the Ten Command- 
ments, and in the Golden Rule are deep- 
rooted principles of our everyday life and 
these comprise the grass-root convictions by 
which we exist as a state. We could well 
seize every opportunity that opens, and there 
are many, to emphasize the fact that religion 
is a vital part of our everyday life.” 

If different emphasis is to be given in these 
broadcasts there must apparently be a deci- 
sion in the highest brackets: Mr. Compton, 
Mr. Kohler, and others. The top echelon of 
VOA must fight out the battle of the mirror 
approach. Within American religious circles 
are hosts of critics of the churches for failing 
to attract more adherents. We hear con- 
stantly the accusation that Americans give 
mainly lip service to religion, that our politi- 
cal leaders are for the most part godless, and 
that the rank and file church member uses 
or overlooks unethical practices in business 
and public life, fails to fight the liquor traffic, 
and spends more on cosmetics, tobacco, and 
movies than on religion. YVOA must portray 
the truth, even though it may vitiate the 
best-foot-forward approach. 

But VOA need not only mirror religious life 
in the United States. It can draw upon the 
religious heritage of this Nation. Is not that 
heritage more than a statistical pie cut into 
sections to be apportioned to various reli- 
gious groups? Is it not more than assigning 
13 days annually to Catholics, some sup- 
posedly equitable number more to Protes- 
tants, another to Jews, and then assuming 
the job is done? The main idea to be com- 
municated is the sum total of American re- 
ligion and its meaning in the lives of our 
people. 

VOA analyzes instead of synthesizes; it 
tends to compartmentalize the faiths of 
America when they ought to be shown as 
the product of a roelting pot. 

Neither excuse nor need exists for pussy- 
footing or temporizing about religion. VOA 
has a great body of truths to broadcast, to 
dramatize, to describe, to discuss. They are 
fully expressed in this country’s great reli- 
gious heritage and in the faith that motivates 
scores of millions of Americans today. Per- 
haps VOA should do a little less talking and 
a little more listening. Then the Voice of 
America could be truly the Voice of the Peo- 
ple. 
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With the Pagan Roman Empire and the 
Political Structure of the Civilized 
World Disintegrating, Patrick Brought 
the Word of God to the People of Ire- 
land. Through the Long Centuries of 
the Dark Ages, the Lamps of Learning 
Burned Solely in the Convents and the 
Monasteries of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, March 17, the people of Irish 
extraction and their friends the world 
over celebrated the birthday of the saint- 
ed Patrick. The honored guest and prin- 
cipal speaker at the one hundred and 
fifty-first anniversary dinner of the Hi- 
bernian Society of Charleston was none 
other than America’s Congressman at 
large, the Honorable Frank W. BoyKIN, 
Representative from the First District of 
Alabama. 

A truly festive evening, in the words 
of the immortal song by Victor Herbert, 
“It was a great day for the Irish, that 
night.” 

Congressman BoyKIN’s address to 
members of all faiths was not alone a 
living exemplification of one man’s love 
of his fellows but of his long-time friend- 
ship for our distinguished colleague, L. 
MENDEL RIVERS. 

Mr. Speaker, we who sit in Congress 
know how well FRANK BOYKIN loves and 
esteems his friend, MENDEL RIVERS. All 
who know Congressman Frank have long 
since learned that outside of his God, 
his wife, and family there is nothing this 
side of heaven he treasures more than he 
does the love he bears his fellow man 
and the friendships he has made in the 
years gone by. 

In the preamble to his speech in 
Charleston, Congressman Frank de- 
clared that MENDEL RIVERS no longer be- 
longs solely to the people of Charleston, 
but rather that he now also belongs to 
the people of this Nation. 

Recounting but a few of his accom- 
plishments in the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressman BoyKIN went on to 
tell of Congressman RrIvers’ single- 
handed work in inducing the United 
States Air Force to locate its new, great 
$30,000,000 base in Charleston when a 
score or more of towns along the sea- 
board were pulling every possible wire 
to bring it to their own localities. 

Certainly— 


Congressman Boykin declared— 
no one should know better than I what it 
meant to labor, to the business interests, to 
real-estate values, and to the over-all COm- 
mercial interests of a city such as Charles- 
ton to have brought this new payroll to the 
workers of Charleston, 
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It is because of such facts as these that I 
say to you—so long as MENDEL RIVERS serves 
the First District of South Carolina in the 
Nation’s Congress, you here in Charleston 
can be sure you have the finest and most 
effective type of representation that can be 
given to any district in these United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United 
States of America is and shall ever remain 
the true voice of its people. Every man who 
has ever sat in this House has borne the 
hallmark of approval placed upon him by 
the constituency back home in his congres- 
sional district. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we who know 
MENDEL Rivers intimately—know him as 
a man whose sincerity of purpose we 
have long weighed while listening with 
attentive ear to each and every word he 
speaks in the endless debates which take 
place daily on national defense issues, 
both in committee and on the floor of 
the House. 

We judge him by his unbounded en- 
ergy—and we adjudge both his intellec- 
tual capacity and intellectual honesty. 
We ponder on his sincerity, his integrity, 
his understanding tolerance, tact, and 
disinterestedness. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of reading 
a memorable speech made by Congress- 
man FrANK Boykin to the Hibernian So- 
ciety of Charleston, S. C., I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include same in the record of today's 
proceedings. 

That speech is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Toastmaster, members 
of the Hibernian Society of Charleston, S. C., 
and friends, I know of no distinction that 
could have been given by you to me greater 
than your invitation to come to beautiful 
Charleston, the home of my good and long- 
time friend, MENDEL Rivers, and address 
this, the oldest Irish-American, and prob- 
ably one of the oldest fraternal organiza- 
tions existing in these United States. 

Mr. Chairman, as we travel onward 
through life and in the crystallization of 
the many friendships which we form, there 
is always a someone we seem to regard as 
closer to our heart than all others. This is 
because of virtues which they possess, 
virtues which we ourselves treasure. Such, 
Mr. Chairman, is the friendship that I have 
for your good friend and my good friend, 
MENDEL RIVERS. 

There is no man in Congress more be- 
loved, more astute, and more respected for 
his wonderful abilities and his devotion to 
duty than is Menpet Rivers. Somehow I 
feel that he no longer belongs to the people 
of the First District of South Carolina. It 
is because of the marvelous things he has 
accomplished in the Nation's Congress—and 
particularly on the all-important Armed 
Services Committee of the House—which 
causes me to say that he now belongs, not 
alone to the people of Charleston, but also 
to the Nation. 

I remember full well the almost single- 
handed fight he put up in the days of the 
economy drive initiated by Secretary Louis 
Johnson—to keep open the great Navy yard 
here in Charleston. For days MENDEL 
labored—personally preparing technical.and 
statistical data to exhibit to the Congress 
the economy that would be effected to the 
Nation's treasury by continuing the opera- 
tion of the Charleston Navy Yard. Day 
after day he worked in the cloakrooms as 
well as in the well of the House—and in go- 
ing from office to office to call upon the 
Members of Congress, Republican as well 
as Democratic; he literally wore a groove in 
the marble floors of both House office build- 


ings to accomplish that objective in behalf 
of his constituency. 

The fact that he succeeded in his task— 
and against bitter odds—was the greatest 
mark of commendation and respect that 
could be paid him by his every colleague in 
the House. I know that is true because I 
was, in a very small way, privileged to help 
him in that work. 

Certainly, no one should know better than 
I what it meant to labor, to the business in- 
terests, to real-estate values, and to the over- 
all commercial interests in a city such as 
Charleston to have retained that payroll to 
the workers of this metropolis. 

Equally important was MeENpEL Rivers’ 
single-handed accomplishment in inducing 
the United States Air Force to locate its new, 
great $30,000,000 base here in your city when 
a score or more of towns along the seaboard 
were pulling every wire possible to bring it 
to their own localities. 

It is because of such facts as these I say 
to you that so long as MENDEL RIVERs serves 
the First District of South Carolina in the 
Nation's Congress—that you here in Charles- 
ton can be sure you have the finest and most 
effective type of representation that can be 
given to any district in these United States. 

On this, the natal day of the holy St. 
Patrick, I glory in the Irish heritage of all 
in this room and with all of Irish extraction 
everywhere on earth. In saying this, I am 
reminded of an Irish friend—whose lesson 
to his little daughter went something like 
this: 

“My dear, if you were not Irish, what would 
you be?” 

She responded with the words that had 
been taught her: 

“Daddy, if I were not Irish, I would ac- 
tually be ashamed.” 

It is in that kind of ancestral pride that 
I glory—for I believe, deep in my heart, that 
there is no people on the face of the earth 
who have struggled more, or against greater 
odds—and for hundreds of years before the 
coming of Christ—to do all that is just and 
good for humankind—than have the people 
of ancient Ireland. 

Men of Irish blood have been absorbed in- 
to the national life of the countries in which 
they took up their homes—and have risen 
to the very heights of political power in all 
nations of the world. They have indelibly 
left their imprint upon the ethical—the so- 
cial—the moral—the religious—the spirit- 
ual—and the political aspects of life in prac- 
tically every nation and in every clime. 

I have in Washington, D. C., a close and in- 
timate friend, a profound student, who once 
made the statement that the Irish people 
were possibly the lost tribe of Israel. He 
pointed out that the characters in the Irish 
alphabet; the type of their humanities and 
of emotionalism; their love of God, of coun- 
try, and of family; their love of music, arts, 
literature, and customs; and, in fact, many 
of their manners can be directly traced back 
to biblical customs and people. 

One statement which he made I shall never 
forget. It was that during the Dark Ages, 
when all institutions of learning and culture 
had ceased their teaching elsewhere on the 
earth, that in every convent and monastery 
in Ireland the lamps of learning were kept 
burning day and night to teach the higher 
sciences of all kinds. 

My friends, William Penn, the English son 
of Irish landed gentry, and the founder of 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
is credited equally as much as any other 
man—together with Thomas Jefferson—with 
having fathered the writing of the Constitu- 
tion of these United States. Penn once 
stated “that a people who are not governed 
by God will be ruled by tyrants.” 

That was his observation when, after 
leaving Ireland, he returned to Essex, Eng- 
land, to take up his duties as a Quaker. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Hibernian Society of 
Charleston, S. C., with its methods of opera- 
tion and the roster of membership composed 
of Christians of Irish stock and of all creeds, 
is something that might well be copied in 
every city throughout the United States. 

I am reminded that there is an association 
somewhat similar existing in the State of 
New York, called the Hamilton-Jefferson So- 
ciety. That organization is named after 
these two great patriots, whose philosophies 
of government differ so much one from the 
other, but whose concepts of an eternal God 
are identical. One of the society's bimonthly 
or monthly meetings is presided over by a 
member of the Knights of Columbus, the 
next meeting is presided over by a member 
of the Ancient Order of Free and Accepted 
Masons. 

Symbolic of tolerance, such institutions as 
that, as well as this Society of Hibernians, 
will forever stand as pillars of cloud by day 
and of fire by night, in giving living evi- 
dence of your belief that the fatherhood of 
God presupposes the brotherhood of man. 

My friends, we are assembled here tonight 
to celebrate what is presumed to be the natal 
day of a sainted man of obscure origin. 
Some there are who contend that he was a 
Norseman; some say a Roman; others say 
a Scots-Gael. All are agreed that he was 
not a native to Ireland, and certainly all 
are also agreed that it was his coming to 
Ireland which gave to the Irish people their 
ever-present desire for gaining greater favor 
in the sight of God by the doing of good 
works among their fellowmen. 

In the preface of his Ancient Irish Poetry, 
Kuno Meyer says: 

“For once, at any rate, Ireland drew on 
herself the eyes of the whole world as the 
one haven of rest in a turbulent world over- 
run by hordes of barbarians, as the great 
seminary of Christianity and classic learning. 
Her sons, carrying Christianity and a new 
humanism over Great Britain and the con- 
tinent, became teachers of whole nations, 
and councilors of kings and emperors. The 
Celtic spirit dominated a large part of the 
western world and its Christian ideals im- 
parted new life to a decadent civilization.” 

While actual historical data on St. Patrick 
are few and slender—enough is known to 
establish a general outline of his life. This 
has been embroidered by a rich accretion 
of legend. Legends themselves are informa- 
tive, often expressing much about the char- 
acter of the subject, and even more perhaps, 
about the character of the people among 
whom the legends arise. 

I am myself convinced that St. Patrick 
was, by birth, a Briton—the son of a 
Christian deacon. The place of his birth was 
in all likelihood a locality in what is now 
Wales. At the age of 16, he was captured 
by wild pagan marauders from Ireland. They 
took him home with them and held him in 
captivity for 6 years. Here he was assigned 
the care of the swine herd. Escaping in a 
ship carrying Irish wolfhounds for export, 
he reached France—where he studied for 
years at the monastery of Lerins. It was 
while at the monastery that he received his 
call to his missionary enterprise in Ireland. 

This was about the year A. D. 432. There 
is a long and confused story of his rela- 
tions with pagan chieftains and druid priests. 
There is no doubt but that he challenged 
royal authority by lighting the Panchal fire 
on the hill of Slane on the night of Easter 
even. This chanced to be the occasion of 
@ pagan festival at Tara when, by imme- 
morial custom, no fire might be kindled 
until the royal fire had been lit. On an- 
other occasion, history recites, he overthrew 
@ famous idol on the plain of Mag Slecht 
in County Cavan. 

Of the few literary remains which are 
believed to have come down to us from St. 
Patrick himself is a letter to a British chief- 
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tain called Coroticus. This man had raided 
Ireland, had slain many inhabitants at the 
spot where he landed, and had actually 
carried others off to slavery. Patrick wrote 
a letter of protest, a letter meant for Coro- 
ticus but sent to his followers, gravely re- 
buking his cruelty. It is said that Patrick 
also raised money for the redemption of 
captives. 

The age in which St. Patrick lived was 
one in which ancient institutions were 
breaking down, and confusion reigned in 
men’s minds. The Roman Empire was dis- 
integrating and with it the political struc- 
ture of the civilized world. Christian civili- 
zation in North Africa was wiped out forever 
by the vandals. Because of the withdrawal 
of Roman troops, Britain—which had, under 
Roman protection, reached a high degree 
of civilized life—was left unprotected to the 
inroads of such piratical marauders as the 
pagan band which carried Patrick off. Fear 
and uncertainty were everywhere in that 
chaotic time. 

It was into this part of that world—that 
Patrick brought two great and related ideas— 
faith and freedom. 

Patrick was first and foremost an apostle 
of the Christian faith. There were appar- 
ently Christians in Ireland before him—but 
it was he who made the country dominantly 
Christian. So thoroughly did he do it that 
Ireiand became, for the next 700 years, a 
center of learning and missionary activity. 
From Ireland, missionaries went to Scot- 
land—to northern and central Europe. Ire- 
land was a kind of headquarters of culture 
and religion for Western Europe. 

It was at this same time, and quite log- 
ically so, Patrick was an apostle of freedom. 
He had been a slave. Now, he endeavored 
to make people free. 

The story of St. Patrick is of peculiar rele- 
vance today because we also live in a cha- 
otic .ge—when the structure, political and 
otherwise, cn which humanity has rested, is 
breaking down by the forces of war and 
history. Fear and uncertainty reign. More- 
over, there is a great, powerful, and concerted 
attack upon just the things for which St. 
Patrick stood. 

The specter of Soviet communism which 
is stalking over the world today—is the de- 
nial of religious faith, and at the same time, 
the denial of human freedom. Stalinism is 
godless. It is also a system of slavery based 
on contempt for, and oppression of, the com- 
mon man. 

But there is that which will defeat Stalin- 
ism. It is just the twofold vital quality 
which St. Patrick wielded as his weapon, 
faith in God in the one hand and faith in 
human freedom in the other. These are 
indestructible and while we cling to them we 
are indestructible too. This is the lesson 
of St. Patrick for this year 1952. 

With the indoctrination of Christianity by 
St. Patrick, Christian teachings and learning 
went hand in hand, and almost every one 
of a great multitude of holy men became a 
scholar, and every holy scholar became a 
teacher. 

In addition to their illuminations of the 
scriptures by these scribes and teachers— 
there were no art practices that superseded 
the perfectigcn that was wrought in metals. 
Even to this day there are still remaining 
hundreds of beautiful pieces in gold, silver, 
copper, bronze, and brass. Those orna- 
ments of ancient pagan days consisted usu- 
ally of a circle, spiral, lozenge, and parallels, 
but, under the hands of a Christian artist, 
there developed new patterns the most 
characteristic being the divergent spiral or 
trumpet pattern, knotting, and interlacing, 
of most divergent patterns. 

The pages of history recite no greater in- 
famy than is recorded pertinent to the rape 
of Ireland by the British, and which con- 
tinued for almost 500 years. Love of cus- 
toms, however, was so strongly implanted 
in the Irich mind that both their religion 


and their culture stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar against every onslaught of the 
enemy from across the Irish Sea. 

The latter part of the fifteenth century 
saw the beginning of the unspeakable per- 
secutions of the Irish people. Tortures were 
instituted which, to this day, make men 
quail and their flesh crawl. Much of the 
punishment inflicted was meted out to those 
who even dared to speak the native lan- 
guage of their ancestors. 

In his Story of the Irish Race, Seumas Mac- 
Manus wrote in part: 

“As the Elizabethan Reformation pro- 
gressed in age, their methods of changing 
the thought of the Irish people took on even 
more revolting forms. Some of the subjects 
chosen for punishment were burned before 
a slow fire; others were put on the rack 
and tortured to death; while still others, like 
Ambrose Cahill and James O'Reilly, were not 
only slain with the greatest cruelty, but 
their inanimate bodies were torn into frag- 
ments and scattered before the wind. 

“The fate of the gentle and saintly Arch- 
bishop Plunkett is only too well known. His 
last speech ended, the cap drawn over his 
eyes, Oliver Plunkett again recommended 
his happy soul, with raptures of devotion 
into the hands of Jesus, his Saviour, for 
wiose sake his died—till the cart was drawn 
over him. Thus, he hung betwixt heaven 
and earth, an open sacrifice to God for in- 
nocence and religion. As soon as he expired, 
the executioner ripped his body open, pulled 
out his heart and bowels, and threw them 
into the fire already kindled for that pur- 
pose near the gallows.” 

Story is told of two Franciscan monks 
taken and thrown into the sea; of another 
who was trampled on by horses; of three 
laymen, at Smerwick, after having their legs 
and arms broken with hammers, were 
hanged. Similar torture was inflicted on the 
Abbott of Boyle. Story is also told of three 
Franciscans, at Abbeyleix, who were beaten 


with sticks, scourged with whips until the 
blood came, and who were finally hanged. 
One Roche was taken to London and flogged 
publicly through the streets, then tortured 
in prison until he died. Another was flogged, 
salt and vinegar rubbed into his wounds, 
and then placed on the rack and tortured 


until death came to his release. Collins, a 
priest at Cork, was placed on the ra k and 
tortured unto death, and then hanged. 
While he still breathed, his heart was torn 
out, held up, while the soldiers of the queen 
cried out in exultation, “Long live the 
Queen.” 

It was under Elizabeth that decree was 
issued that every Roman priest found in Ire- 
land after a certain date would be deemed 
guilty of rebellion, hanged until death, his 
bowels taken out, and his head fixed on a 
pole in some public place. 

Keating tells of one Bishop Patrick O’Healy 
and of Cornelius O’Rourke who were both 
put on the rack, their hands and feet broken 
by hammers, needles thrust under their 
nails, until finally they, too, were hanged and 
quartered: 

It was also under Elizabeth that a price 
was fixed on the head of a priest. The price 
was made equal to that placed on *he head 
of a wolf, a sum of 5 pounds. 

My friends, I have it on eminent authority 
that on June 10 in the year of 1567—and 
about 100 years before the American Revolu- 
tion—Major Morgan, a member of the British 
Parliament, stated: 

“We have three beasts to destroy that lay 
burdens upon us. The first is a wolf, upon 
whom we lay 5 pounds. The second is a 
priest, on whom we lay 10 pounds. The 
third beast is a Tory.” 

How reminiscent of the laws which govern 
those behind the iron curtain today are the 
penal laws which were enacted in Ireland 
in the era succeeding the siege of Limerick. 
Then, under the pledged faith and honcr of 
the English crown, the Irish Catholics were 
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to be protected in the free and unfettered 
exercise of their religion. This legally en- 
acted and proclaimed “protection” provided, 
amorg other things, that all Irish were for- 
bidden (1) to receive education, (2) to enter 
a@ profession, (3) to hold public office, (4) 
to engage in trade or commerce, (5) to live 
in a corporate town or within 5 miles thereof, 
(6) to own a horse of greater value than 
5 pounds, (7) to purchase land, (8) to lease 
land, (9) to vote, (10) to keep arms for his 
protection, (11) to hold a life annuity, (12) 
to rent any land that was worth more than 
30 shillings a year, (13) to educate himself 
or his child, (14) to send his child abroad to 
receive education. 

The schoolmaster and the priest were 
banned and hunted by bloodhounds. If a 
man were discovered in the act of having his 
son educated at home, a ruinous fire and a 
dungeon awaited him. If he sent his son to 
be educated abroad, all his property was con- 
fiscated, and any child so educated was auto- 
matically debarred from all rights and prop- 
erties in the country, and moreover, debarred 
from the privilege of inheriting a single 
thing. 

Mr. Chairman, these are but few of the 
inhumanities visited upon one of the earth’s 
most cultural people by their foreign Eng- 
lish rulers within the last few centuries. It 
is altogether no happenstance—when the 
founding fathers of this Nation wrote the 
Declaration of Independence—that they 
wrote into that document, in ink on parch- 
ment, that there are certain inalienable 
rights given to man by God which no gov- 
ernment by any law can divorce them. 

Foremost and greatest of all inalienable 
rights is, to my mind, the right to make con- 
tract. Second only to that is the freedom to 
worship the God of your own choosing—the 
right of peaceful assembly—the right to pe- 
tition for the redress of wrong—the right of 
trial by jury—the right against illegal search 
and seizure. All are things that were written 
into the basic freedoms of these United 
States—largely because of the iniquitous tor- 
tures that had been visited upon the Irish 
within the memory of those who lived and 
signed both the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

I have often wondered just how much the 
mass of our people in America today treas- 
ure the freedom that was bought so dearly 
with the blood of the patriots who served 
Gen. George Washington—called to the com- 
mand of the Continental Army from his office 
as worshipful master of the Alexandria- 
Washington Lodge, No. 22, of the Order of 
Free and Accepted Masons. 

It was by no accident that Freemasons like 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Paine, Jackson, Penn, and others, affixed their 
signatures to the great Bill of Rights by dedi- 
cating their lives and fortunes to the reali- 
zation of the independence of these United 
States, and brought this country from under 
the tyranny of British rule. 

Mr. Chairman, there are dark days ahead 
for us in America. With the government 
of the Communist states of Soviet Russia 
stirring up war, insurrection, and rebellion 
on every hand, we must not only defend our 
own way of life, but we in America must rise 
above all aspects of the world’s material 
problems and view them in their spiritual 
light or we, too, shall lose the true perspec- 
tive of a life worth while. 

Imagine a 10-year-old child in the world 
of today watching his teacher being done to 
death for merely singing the national anthem 
of his country. Vision, also, the sons of any 
five men in this room, all members of Boy 
Scout troops, being compelled, as were those 
five Czechoslovak boys, to flee their native 
country a few weeks ago without even bid- 
ding their parents good-by. 

Imagine the children of all within the 
sound of my voice being taught in their 
schools that prayers to God will go unan- 
swered—that only prayers to Father Joe 
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Stalin will bring to them the things they 
want. 

Picture with me the native Chinese flee- 
ing from China to Formosa for succor and 
from death being dealt out at the hands of 
their Communist brothers. That is China 
today. 

Imagine a new nation trying to build a 
modern country without machinery, and 
without industry of any kind, a nation whol- 
ly dependent upon manual labor, with men, 
women, and oxen as the beasts of burden, 
That is Burma. 

My friends, I would not be altogether can- 
did and frank were I not to caution you 
that eternal vigilance was the price of free- 
dom of your forebears in ancient Ireland— 
that it is the price that we of this generation 
will have to pay to maintain the freedoms 
which we inherited. In certainty, it is the 
price we will have to pay if we are to pass 
on to our children the freedoms handed us 
by our forebears. 

Other than the spirit of Christmas, exem- 
plified by the legendary Santa Claus, there 
is probably no person in the world more 
revered, beloved, and respected, than is St. 
Patrick, the hero of the Irish people, and 
whose memory is tonight being commemo- 
rated by this assembly. 

Here in Charleston is a high school named 
after Bishop John England, a man who 
walked in the footsteps of Ireland's patron 
saint and whose memory, in the Catholic 
hierarchy, will endure in American Cathol- 
icism as long as this Nation endures. 

I am one who would like to believe that 
the spirit of Bishop England is with us to- 
night and that the green that I see so pre- 
dominantly exhibited in this banquet room 
is symbolic not alone of the verity of truths 
as taught by St. Patrick and by Bishop Eng- 
land but is equally symbolic of the eternal 
justice and the love of parent and of country 
that characterizes every Irishman and man 
of Irish ancestry in the world today. 

My friends, in closing let me say that I 
bring to you on this, the one hundred and 
fifty-second anniversary of the founding of 
this great society, tidings from my many 
Irish colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Abernethys, the Adairs, the Arends, 
and the Ayres, the Baileys and the Bartletts, 
the Berrys, the Boggs, the Buckleys, the Bur- 
dicks, the Busbeys, and the Byrnses—they 
all salute you on this gala night and the 
birthday of the great and good St. Patrick. 

The Cannons of Missouri and the Coles, 
the Corbetts, the Coxes, and the Cunning- 
hams, together with the Dawsons, the De- 
laneys, the Dempseys, the Donohues, the 
Donovans, the Doughtons, and the Doyles, 
from both sides of the aisle, Democrats, 
Dixiecrats, or Republican, they join with the 
Eatons, the Elliotts, the Fallons, the Feighans, 
the Fentons, the Floods, the Fogarty’s, the 
Forands, and the Fultons, all of whom are 
somewhere in some lodge hall or other de- 
cent place of assembly, and they join with 
you all in the great celebration on this 17th 
day of March. 

The Garys and the Gavins, the Gordons 
and the Gores, the Granahans and the 
Greens, the Grangers, whether they come 
from North or South, East or West, have 
been here in spirit with us tonight at this 
great banquet board. The Hagens, the Halls, 
the Hardys, and the Hardens, the Harts and 
the Harveys, the Hays and the Heffernans, 
though they come from Arkansas, Ohio, or 
New York, join with the Hopes and the 
Howells, with the Kearneys and the Kearns, 
the Keatings and the Kees, the Kelleys (Au- 
gustine B. from Pennsylvania and Edna F., 
from New York), the Kennedys, the Keoghs, 
and the Kerrs, the Kilburns and the Kildays, 
the Kings and the Kirwans, in making this 
day a great celebration. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it doesn’t matter in 
the House of Congress whether those I men- 
tion came from this or that side of the aisle. 
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There is no mistaking the fact that all of 
them, as I have already mentioned, will 
stand together with the McCarthys, the 
McConnells, the McCormacks, the McCul- 
lochs, the McDonoughs, the McGraths, the 
McGregors, the McGuires, the McIntires, the 
McKinnons, the McMillans, the McMullens, 
the McVeys, that the Macks and the Mad- 
dens, the Magees and the Mahons, the Mans- 
fields, the Martins, the Murphys, and the 
Murrays, for they are all out and a-singin’ 
tonight o’ the wearin’ o’ the green. 

I might just as well read the roster of the 
House of Representatives as continue to 
name the rest of the Irish Members of Con- 
gress who sit in that body, for, in addition, 
we have the O’Briens of Michigan and the 
O'Briens of Illinois, the O’Haras of Minne- 
sota, the O’Konskis of Wisconsin, the O’Neills 
of Pennsylvania, the O’Tooles of New York, 
the Philbins of Massachusetts, the Prices of 
Tilinois, the Reddens and the Reeces, the 
Reeds and the Regans, the Rileys and the 
Rodinos, the Rogers and the Rooneys, to say 
nothing of the Shafers and the Sheehans, 
the Simpsons and the Suttons, the Teagues, 
the Williams, the Welches, and the Woods. 

In conclusion, may I tell you that I have 
it on the authority of no less a personage 
than Jog MarTIN, of Massachusetts, himself 
the leader of the Republican Party in the 
House of Representatives, that were the truth 
be known, that the family of L. MENDEL 
Rivers are themselves from the county of 
Armagh in the north of Ireland. 

Jor MarRTIN boasts that he himself springs 
from a long line of Irish kings. He says 
that the books record that the families of 
the Rivers in Armagh were not possessed of 
any lands upon which they could feed their 
pigs, so it was in the spirit of love that the 
lands of the Martins were loaned to the 
Rivers that they could graze their herd of 
swine. And graze them they did, in peace 
and in content. 

While this argument was a-going on in 
jumps JoHN McCormack, Democratic leader 
of the House, who nearly starts a fight by 
a-saying that no Irishmen never sprang from 
anything, that he springs at them. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
article written by Richard L-G. Deverall, 
appearing in the March 29, 1952, issue 
of America, national Catholic weekly, 
entitled “Stalin’s Spring Offensive”: 

Sravin’s SPRING OFFENSIVE 
(Br Richard L-G. Deverall) 

Plans are hatching in Moscow for Stalin's 
spring offensive. Last year it was the peace- 
signature campaign. This time it’s a world- 
wide economic drive, opening with a trade 
conference in Moscow April 3. The Kremlin 
hopes to undermine the unity of the allies 
by exploiting the present dangerous im- 
balance in world trade. Stalin is ready to 
furnish raw materials to the war-weakened 
European nations, and to buy their capital 
goods in return. The Soviet spider thus 
hopes to entice them into its economic web. 

Last year Stalin hid inside the Picasso 
dove of peace. This year the Trojan horse 
is the peaceful coexistence theory, accord- 
ing to which Communist and non-Commu- 















nist nations can live together in peace and 
harmony. The emphasis now is on trade, 
for their mutual benefit. 

Two distressing developments in the non- 
Communist world make this revival of the 
coexistence tactic dangerously opportune. 
The first is the Anglo-American crisis vis-a- 
vis Japan and the future role of Japan in 
southeast Asia. The second is the developing 
trade-currency crisis in England and France. 

The Stalin master plan, exploiting these 
simultaneous crises, will be unfolded in Mos- 
cow on April 3 when hundreds of foreign in- 
dustrialists and traders will convene for a 
week to talk business. As the Daily Worker 
announced on January 20, the Kremlin's 
world economic conference will seek to im- 
prove the living standards of the world’s 
peoples through peaceful cooperation of dif- 
ferent countries and systems, and by devel- 
opment of economic bonds between all 
countries. In reality, the conference will 
aim to split the free world and expand the 
“ruble bloc.” 


NEW SOVIET TACTICS 


The peaceful-coexistence theory must be 
viewed against the facts of Soviet ideology 
and history. The ultimate goal of the Soviet 
Union is to foment world revolution until 
every non-Communist nation is part of a 
single economic system bound together into 
& political commonwealth of Socialist repub- 
lics. Like Lenin before him, Stalin has re- 
peatedly affirmed and reaffirmed this aim. 
In reaching the objective, however, the Com- 
munist revolution ebbs and flows. 

In a period of flow, the Soviet Union is 
aggressive, adds territory and resorts to mili- 
tary force and other devices to subvert non- 
Communist forces. In a period of ebb, 
when the defenses of the free world against 
Communist aggression are strong, the Krem- 
lin calls a halt and regroups its forces for 
the next big push. 

After Russia was invaded by Hitler in 1941, 
the Communists were on the defensive ebb. 
There they remained until the Yalta agree- 
ment and the other wartime events played 
into their hands. By 1945 a flow was again 
discernible. It was not a full flow, how- 
ever. The Kremlin felt obliged to combine 
its aggressive designs against China and 
Eastern Europe with some double talk about 
peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet gas balloon was punctured, 
however, when the Communists tried to dis- 
rupt the Marshall plan and brutally dragged 
Czechoslovakia behind the iron curtain early 
in 1948. In March of the same year Presi- 
dent Truman made the historic decision that 
it was impossible any longer to put faith in 
Soviet pledges of cooperation. The cold war 
then went into high gear. Our resistance 
mounted with the establishment of NATO 
and intervention in Korea. 

During May and June 1951, Russians and 
Red Chinese therefore again started pub- 
lishing articles about peaceful coexistence, 
presaging a major shift in Soviet tactics. 
Within the month the change was empha- 
sized when Kremlin houseboy Jacob Malik 
proposed a truce in Korea. Early in July 
the U.S. S. R. launched a new publication, the 
English-language News, which has since 
hammered on the theme of peaceful coexist- 
ence with particular pointed reference to 
Britain. In December of 1950 Comrade Beria 
declared in the Communist New World Re- 
view: 

“Today we have incomparably greater po- 
tentialities for busines relations with capi- 
talist countries * * * It is not the fault 
of the Soviet Union that the rulers of these 
states have * * * taken the course of 
undermining and disrupting economic rela- 
tions with the U.S. 5S. R.” 

Russia has now adopted a new tactic: that 
of splitting the Western Allies. On January 
21 of this year Peter N. Pospelov, speaking 
before Stalin and the Politburo on the anni- 
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versary of Lenin’s death, predicted a gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism and said that the 
complete victory of communism was now in 
sight. Meanwhile the Russians flooded their 
press with more overtures to the British, 
lamented the difficulties of the British Em- 
pire and indicated that the Russians would 
be glad to help the British preserve their 
empire. This is new. 

The Russians are also wooing the West 
Germans with tales of the huge success of 
Stalin’s Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
(Comecon) and with hints that Western 
Germany would be better off inside Come- 
con than allied with the Marshall plan 
countries. Early in February Mrs. Roose- 
velt reported from France that the same sort 
of propagarmia was seeking to attract French 
businessmen and industrialists. 

On the other side of the world, the Rus- 
sians are particularly wooing India and 
Japan. For some years the Soviet press has 
denounced the “poison” of Ghandiism and 
has called Nehru the lackey of American im- 
perialism. The Indian Communists recently 
shifted from their policy of insurrection to 
one of quasi-Gandhian peace and nonvio- 
lence, and the Soviet Union began speaking 
in a new and gentle voice. India has bitten 
hard on the sugar-coating of this trans- 
formed Soviet propaganda. The recent In- 
ternational Industries Fair held in Bombay 
included a huge and very vocal Soviet ex- 
hibit. Now the U.S. S.R. is playing a major 
role in the International Film Festival, using 
culture as a wedge for economic penetration 
of India. 

Since last November the Kremlin has been 
wooing the Japanese. Despite the fact that 
Moscow recently denounced the Emperor as 
a war criminal and has ordered its party in 
Japan to fight an underground battle against 
the Tokyo regime, Russia is offering to sell 
coal to Japan at $10 per ton, in contrast with 
the American price of $30 per ton. As Rus- 


sia goes about the business of seducing the 
Japanese, Soviet propaganda emphasizes the 


theory of peaceful coexistence. 


BRITAIN, JAPAN, AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 

The resurrection of Japan as the major in- 
dustrial nation of Asia interests Moscow 
and troubles London. It troubles London 
because if Japan expands into southeast 
Asia, buying food and raw materials and 
offering in return maritime-banking-insur- 
ance services and consumer and capital 
goods the Japanese will be directly com- 
peting in a large part of the Commonwealth's 
sterling bloc. 

This incipient trade war has matured dur- 
ing the past 3 years and is now entering a 
crisis stage with the approaching implemen- 
tation of the Japanese Peace Treaty. The 
British view is that Japan should direct her 
export trade to Red China, since China is the 
natural market for Japan. This policy 
would deflect Japanese competition from the 
Asian sector of the Commonwealth. The 
British argument suffers, however, from the 
fact that Nippon has recovered most re- 
markably without sizable trade with China, 
Moreover, Japan is logistically close to south- 
east Asia, whereas Britain's lines are thou- 
sands of miles long and pass through the cur- 
rently disturbed Suez Canal. 

India is also involved in this competition 
for trade, as can be seen from the activities 
of the Indian Mission in Tokyo. There Chief 
K. K. Chettur works with Japan's left-wing 
Socialists in spreading neutralism and push- 
ing for Japanese economic cooperation with 
Red China and the Soviet Union. 

London’s apprehensions over expanding 
Japanese trade in southeast Asia (a trade 
which the United States favors) is under- 
standable. The British rearmament program 
means a cut in consumer goods and in the 
amount of machinery available for export 
to Asia. That gives Japanese businessmen a 
chance to capture British markets. On the 
other hand, the Japanese are shying away 


from rearmament and devoting their indus- 
trial capacity to making the goods which 
Asia needs. 

Britain can hardly welcome a recent an- 
nouncement of Nippon*’s economic stabili- 
zation board. The board declared that the 
Japanese Government will underwrite the 
investment throughout southeast Asia of 
$91,250,000 during the next 5 years. The 
Japanese program follows by a few months 
the launching of the Commonwealth's Co- 
lombo plan for Asia, which excludes Japan 
and appears to be in part a drive to build up 
the sterling bloc at the expense of Japan. 
Nevertheless, Pakistan is making plans for 
industrialization with Japanese machinery 
and technical aid. Japanese capital is en- 
tering the Portuguese colony of Goa in India 
to develop iron-ore deposits for the blast fur- 
naces of Japan’s huge steel mills. In India, 
in Indonesia, in Thailand and in Malaya 
the Japanese are planning other investments 
to exploit rich resources of raw materials and 
build a new Asian-Japanese “coprosperity 
sphere,” relying om commerce instead of 
arms. 

British fear of Japan is heightened by the 
latter's successful negotiations with the Phil- 
ippines and Indonesia over war reparations. 
These nations have accepted the principle 
that Japan will pay reparations in the form 
of technical know-how and services. This 
arrangement will help to put Japan back in 
business throughout southeast Asia as the 
industrial “elder brother” of the rich but 
industrially backward former colonial areas. 

The British-owned South China Post 
Herald charged last January that the Amer- 
icans were supplying cheap cotton to Hong 
Kong’s worst rival (i. e., Japan), while 
banning shipment of American cotton to 
Hong Kong lest it fall into Red Chinese 
hands. The Hong Kong paper said that the 
Americans were backing Nippon in plans to 
flood southeast Asia with cheap textiles 
which, they tartly noted, would go to Red 
China anyway. This ill-feeling between 
Britain and the United States over the eco- 
nomic role of Japan in southeast Asia is 
exacerbated, as David Lawrence pointed out 
recently, by the British belief that the 
Korean war is a mistake which should be 
liquidated as rapidly as possible. 

The problem of Japan’s economic rela- 
tions with southeast Asia is real and urgent. 
It cannot be solved by mere stopgap 
measures. We have somehow to find a pol- 
icy which will promote the prosperity of the 
free world and fit West Germany and Japan 
into it without driving Britain and France 
into bankruptcy. At the same time we 
must continue to deny Mao Tze-tung the 
capital and consumer goods he desperately 
wants for his Red Chinese military jugger- 
naut. The need for such a policy empha- 
sizes the sectional nature of the Marshall 
plan and suggests that it has been at best a 
stopgap program too much concentrated on 
Europe to the neglect of the rest of the free 
world. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


The economy of the British Common- 
wealth depends in an important way on the 
rich dollar-earning tin mines, rubber plan- 
tations, and similar raw-material sources of 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, North Borneo, and 
other countries formerly attached or still at- 
tached to London. These free nations, do- 
minions, colonies, and trusteeships are 
members of the sterling bloc. This is larger 
than the Commonwealth, because it includes 
Burma, Iceland, the Irish Republic, Libya, 
and other countries. The distinction is very 
important. Although the United Kingdom 
and some other Commonwealth countries 
are suffering rising dollar deficits, the col- 
onies controlled from London have a sur- 
plus and furnish many dollars to the sterling 
bloc. 

British gold and dollar reserves amounted 
to $2,696,000,000 in 1946. Within 2 years 
they fell to $1,340,000,000. Devaluation of 
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the pound in 1949 helped to slow American 
imports into the sterling bloc and stepped up 
dollar-earning exports. The outbreak of the 
Korean war and vast American stockpiling of 
essential raw materials which followed in 
1950 raised world prices of tin, wool, and 
rubber and sharply increased the Common- 
wealth’s dollar earnings. By the middle of 
1951, London's gold and silver reserves had 
therefore climbed to $3,867,000,000. 

Within 6 months, however, the reserves 
dropped sharply. During the last 3 months 
of 1951 the sterling bloc suffered its worst 
drain in history—$934,000,000. It is now 
estimated that if this drain continues, the 
sterling bloc, which now has a reserve of 
$2,335,000,000, will be bankrupt by the end 
of this year. 

There are several explanations for this 
sudden reversai in Britain’s economic pros- 
pects. First, the spectacular cold-war rise 
in the prices of rubber, tin, wool, and other 
raw materials the sterling bloc sells has 
been halted and reversed, partly as a result 
of deliberate United States countermeas- 
ures. Meanwhile prices of United States 
goods the sterling bloc buys have remained 
high. Secondly, India’s growing postwar 
deficit has driven her to make extraordinary 
withdrawals of blocked sterling reserves held 
by London. This blocked sterling is a debt 
which Britain owes India for services ren- 
dered during World War II. The vast use 
of blocked sterling for food imports has 
not helped either Britain or India. More- 
over, British exports to the dollar area have 
fallen during the past year. The Iranian 
crisis of 1951 has, for the time being at 
least, deprived Britain of the profits and 
taxes normally due from the quasi-govern- 
mental Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Finally, the 
high cost of rearmament to Britain coincided 
with the end of Marshall plan aid to the 
United Kingdom. 

As Britain faces her third, and worst, post- 
war financial crisis, a conference of common- 
wealth finance ministers met in London 
during January to plan further austerity, 
with further slashing of British and com- 
monwealth imports. The ministers also 
made a bid for American dollar investments 
in commonwealth areas. They indicated 
quite clearly, however, that their chief hope 
was rising sales of raw materials in the 
American market. Thus, when Mr. Church- 
ill came to America, he was among other 
things a high-level salesman of British-con- 
trolled Malayan tin. 

France meanwhile suffers from currency 
debasement, high prices of imported raw 
materials, and large expenditures to finance 
the war in Indochina. This February the 
French slashed imports in a frantic effort 
to avoid the same kind of crisis that threat- 
ens Britain. 

As with the Anglo-American dilemma vis- 
A-vis southeast Asia and Japan, so the solu- 
tions of the British and French crises must 
be global, long-term solutions and not just 
further stopgap measures, such as the in- 
jection of more dollar aid on a short-term 
loan or gift. 


AIMS OF THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 

The Soviet economic offensive is a reflec- 
tion of its desperate need for strategic raw 
materials and machinery. The massive Rus- 
sian arms program is taking its toll. So is 
the United States ban on shipments of 
strategic goods. There are signs, for in- 
stance, of a mounting economic crisis in 
China. If Stalin can secure a quick peace 
in Korea and break the economic boycott of 
Red China, he can, on the one hand, aid 
Mao to prepare for future aggression and, 
at the same time, use trade to infiltrate 
India and Japan and destroy the unity 
of the Atlantic Pact nations. 

A meeting of the top-ranking Soviet and 
satellite officials of Comecon was scheduled 
to precede the World Economic Conference 
by 1 month. This conference souzht to 
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force new trade deals binding together the 
economies of the European satellites with 
the economies of the Soviet Far East: Sak- 
halin, the Communist-controlled sections of 
Indochina, North Korea, and Red China, 
Tass, for example, has been playing heavily 
on the note that the opening up of huge 
markets in Red China is a fact which can- 
not be ignored by a Western Europe seeking 
to increase exports of machinery and manu- 
factured goods. 

Anthony Eden recently told the Commons 
that no British representatives would be sent 
to Moscow—but added that the Government 
would not block businessmen who wanted 
to go in a private capacity. Even Brazil has 
described the Moscow Conference as of 
transcendental importance, and Joao Al- 
berto, Director of the Economic Departmert 
of Brazil's Foreign Ministry, has announced 
that hic government will send two official 
observers to the conference. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson recently 
returned from a European trip during which 
he discussed further financial and military 
help to the NATO community. If Mr. Ache- 
son’s plans are hamstrung by congressional 
slashing of American aid, the Soviet export 
offensive may appear more acceptable than 
before, even to our anti-Communist allies. 

The vital point, however, is that the Mos- 
cow Conference is based on the global inter- 
dependence of the Soviet world. In con- 
trast, our policies have unfortunately suf- 
fered somewhat from sectional approaches. 
If we continue to concentrate on building the 
West while the Orient crumbles in disorder, 
the Moscow Conference may mark a mile- 
stone not only in further defeats for the free 
world in the east, but in the concurrent de- 
terioration of the free world in the west. 

If America and her allies, by speedy action, 
can bring to fruition a plan for global co- 
prosperity of the free world, we can sharpen 
the internal crisis in Re China and per- 
haps so weaken the Soviet Union’s ruble- 
bloc economy that the Russians will be 
forced to turn from a war to a peace economy 
in order to save their own necks. The need 
for global economic action by the free na- 
tions was never so urgent—and it must be 
on a complete East-West basis. Our job is, 
by bold proposals of our own, to turn the 
Moscow Conference into a crushing defeat 
for the Russians and to make Stalin and 
Pospelov eat their words. If we take such 
action now, then not the free world, but the 
Communists would face an internal crisis. 
Will we take it? Or will we make economy 
rather than victory our slogan? 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a very well-written article by 
George E. Sokolsky as it appeared in the 
March 20, 1952, edition of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union. 

The article follows: 

Pusiic Power: SocitaLisM GAILy PackaGEep 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The British Socialists, when they were in 

power, nationalized about 20 percent of the 





British economy. They did it openly and 
candidly; they told the British people with 
forthright honesty what they were doing and 
why. They called themselves Socialists and 
made no bones about it. For 6 years, the 
British people accepted socialism and then, 
by a narrow margin, they turned out the So- 
cialists and put in the Conservatives under 
Winston Churchill. 

In this country, we have for almost 20 
years been engaged in one form or another of 
socialization. We have called it the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal, and even Private Enter- 
prise. The theory has been that it is pos- 
sible to sell the American people anything, 
as long as it is gaily packaged. 

One of the services that has, in a measure, 
been socialized, is electric power. No state- 
ment was made that socialization was in- 
tended; such slogans as “TVA” or “Flood 
Control” or “Rural Electrification” were 
employed. 

In this article, I am not going to discuss 
the virtues of the effort but the methods of 
accomplishment. 

The assumption of the British Socialists 
has been that the British people are suffi- 
ciently mature to understand a program; the 
assumption of the American socializers has 
been that the American people, being politi- 
cally immature, preferring circuses to ideas, 
need to be fooled into doing what is good 
for them. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944, which is a 
socializing measure, we are now told, requires 
that municipalities, other public authorities, 
and cooperatives created under Rural Electri- 
fication Acts, be given preference in the dis- 
tribution of public-owned power facilities. 
However, we are not being told that what is 
meant by “public power” are those facilities 
built by Army engineers as incidental to res- 
ervoir projects for flood control purposes. 

Even the TVA was created to regulate the 
stream flow primarily for the purpose of pro- 
moting navigation and controlling floods. 
The production of electric power was to be 
incidental. Actually TVA is a socialized 
power project, competing with and tending to 
absorb privately owned power. 

In the great debate on this subject, in 
which Wendell Willkie defended private 
power, the Government denied the socializing 
character of TVA. : 

The question that arises here is the confi- 
dence of government in the people. If the 
Government frankly admitted what it in- 
tended to do, the people might have sup- 
ported the position of the Government. But 
our politicians were taking no risks of that 
kind. They packaged their socialistic inten- 
tions in the beautiful colors of preserving 
private enterprise from the ravages of revolu- 
tion. 

They shifted the costs from the erection of 
Government-owned power to such items as 
flood control, navigation, and so forth. 

The comparative costs between privately 
owned and Government-owned power proj- 
ects are falsified by not including interest 
charges or the equivalent of Federal, State, 
and local taxes which the private company 
has to pay and the Government project does 
not have to pay. The Treasury of the United 
States, and therefore the taxpayer, absorb 
losses, if any, in the Government project. 

Maybe the people want it that way, but it 
was never explained to the people that this 
was a movement in the direction of socializ- 
ing a great industry and putting the cost of 
its operation on the taxpayer. At the present 
time, such an effort at socialization is being 
made with power developed on the Niagara 
River, where private enterprise has been op- 
erating for 50 years. 

For 30 years the privately owned hydro- 
electric companies on the Niagara River have 
sought to expand their facilities but were in- 
hibited by our treaties with Canada concern- 
ing water diversion. Now that that has been 
arranged, the Federal Government has seized 
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upon the plans of these private companies 
and proposes to socialize them—but without 
the packaging of flood control, irrigation, 
navigation, etc. This is a straight out-and- 
out plan for socialization. 

Here is an instance concerning which the 
people can make a decision. : 

Do they want a socialization or not? 

Do they desire a duplicate Government op- 
eration which can, by the elimination of tax 
factors, put privately owned operations on a 
noncompetitive basis, thus destroying the 
property values of an existing system of 
power provision? 

And, of course, the cost of the effort would 
have to be loaded on the taxpayer. 





Legislating by the Appropriations 
Committee 
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Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, many 
of you, I am sure, are aware of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. It originated 
in this body, and has since become the 
magna carta of the American merchant 
marine. This act, hailed all over the 
world as an exceptionally good piece of 
legislation, sets up specific standards for 
extending Government assistance to a 
segment of our merchant fleet serving 
our foreign commerce. 

Only a few days ago we witnessed ac- 
tion which would be in direct opposition 
to our legislative policies as expressed in 
this act. In the 1953 Appropriations 
Act, H. R. 7072, we appropriated as we 
should. But we go further in violation 
of the rules of this body; we attempt to 
legislate. 

No one questions the propriety and 
authority of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to appropriate. That is its job, and 
a fine task it performs. But by attempt- 
ing to specify the number of voyages 
merchant ships can operate within the 
amount of appropriation specified for 
the Maritime Administration we arrive 
at legislation by appropriation. More 
important to me, we directly nullify or 
impair the mandates set forth in the 
1936 act which we ourselves promul- 
gated. 

In my mind we must have a certain 
amount of Government assistance, un- 
der rigid rules and regulations which we 
prescribe, to qualified ship operators in 
order to guarantee the dependability, 
types of ships, and frequencies of service 
upon which our foreign commerce and 
trade depends. 

Despite misinformation to the con- 
trary, the subsidized program we extend 
to American shipping is honest, above 
board, and in the Lest interests of Amer- 
ican taxpayers. Moreover, the 1936 act 
is about as fine a piece of legislation to 
guarantee a strong maritime fleet, in 
peace and in war, as we could have pro- 
duced. 

Let us not then, contrary to our own 
rules, nullify our mandates to the ap- 
propriate and concerned Government 
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agencies by attempting in appropriation 
measures to legislate instead of appro- 
priate. If we must legislate on this mat- 
ter, then by our own rules let us advo- 
cate that our own appropriate committee 
for this purpose, the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, consider the 
problems raised. 

Limiting the size and strength of our 
merchant fleet, for our foreign trade and 
national security, by improper methods 
will only serve to lessen the public’s re- 
spect for our activities. 

I, for one, am obstinately opposed to 
limitations in appropriation measures, 
which in effect create legislation by 
appropriation. We do not, insofar as I 
am aware, attempt this ill-advised prac- 
tice in other appropriation measures. 
There is no good reason why we should 
start with American shipping. 


Would Tito Fight With the West? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 12, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at a gathering in the National 
Press Club recently, our Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, George Allen, expressed the 
idea that it would be unfortunate if Tito 
fell out of power in Yugoslavia because 
he did not think that any other govern- 
ment which might replace him would be 
so strong in opposing Soviet communism, 
This statement shows that our opportu- 
nistic policy of giving aid to Tito is not 
for the purpose of aiding the Yugoslav 
people but rather in order to keep Tito 
in power. If Our aid keeps Tito in power 
and prevents the people of Yugoslavia 
from freely selecting a government of its 
own, it is a monstruous deception and in- 
justice. 

The Yugoslav- Slovenian review of the 
National Committee for Free Europe on 
June 15, 1951, stated that at the begin- 
ning of 1951 there were about 400,000 
men, women, and children in prison in 
Yugoslavia. The 5-year report of the 
public prosecutor of the Federal Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Yugoslavia, covering 
the time from 1945 to 1950, stated that 
during this 5-year period approximately 
6,000,000 persons in Yugoslavia passed 
through the jails for one reason or an- 
other—or for no reason at all. This 
amounts to approximately two out of 
every five persons in Yugoslavia. 

Since Tito came into power in Yugo- 
slavia, 378 Orthodox Catholic priests 
have been murdered by the Communists. 
Another 350 clergymen are still in jail. 

This is the regime which we are asked 
to perpetuate. If we did not intervene, 
perhaps the Yugoslav people would be 
able to either overthrow Tito or make 
Tito respect their basic human rights. 
The peasants of Yugoslavia have already 
forced Tito to cease robbing them of 
their farms under his agricultural collec- 


tivization program. The stubborn oppo- 
sition of the Yugoslav people asserted it- 
self here and forced Tito to make this 
change in his policy. If we cease to 
bolster Tito, perhaps they could pressure 
Tito into releasing his prisoners and ree 
storing some of their other rights. 

I include herewith an article which 
appeared in the March 1952 issue of 
Iskra—the Sparkle—a newspaper pub- 
lished in Munich, Germany, by emigres 
from Yugoslavia: 


STABBING THE WEST IN THE BacK—To AID 
Tiro Is To Ar STALIN 


In our article, Backing the Wrong Horse 
(ISKRA No. 28, February 1952), we outlined 
two essential features which characterize 
Tito’s stand with regard to the West. The 
first feature being that Tito has not, as was 
held in prospect, succeeded in creating a 
breach in the world Communist-united 
front; and the second, that Tito has not de- 
viated from his avowedly Marxist doctrine 
in any way, but is even strengthening the 
position of Marxism in Yugoslavia—a fact 
which will prove to be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to Stalin’s agents in that country 
when the time comes for them to come out 
into the open. 

We did not, however, make mention in our 
article of the really one great decisive fact, 
viz, that not only Tito is not making any 
important contribution to the defense of 
the Western World, but he himself is, more- 
over, the greatest danger to western security. 

The poor economic condition today exist- 
ing in Yugoslavia, due on one hand to the 
disastrous effect of Communist economic ex- 
periments, and on the other hand to the 
withdrawal of Soviet support, have forced 
Tito to seek the aid of the so-called capital- 
ist powers. But while the western aid af- 
forded him has done much to improve the 
food situation, it has at the same time done 
him a great deal of harm from the ideolog- 
ical viewpoint. This bears heavily upon his 
conscience—for it is no pleasant thing for a 
Communist such as Tito to be condemned to 
have to rely upon dollar imperialist aid not 
only temporarily, but also for a long time 
ahead. For this reason he now considers 
that the only way to improve his situation, 
from a political viewpoint, is to ally himself 
with a third force. But where is a third 
force to be found in the present-day world? 

Tito thinks he has found a solution. He 
is considering joining the third force of 
neutralist countries stretching from India to 
the Arab countries of the Near East, and 
which is the product of the thinking of cer- 
tain Socialist and independent intellectual 
circles in the West. Among these neutral- 
ists Tito envisages the possibility of coming 
to play a leading role. And Messrs. Bevan, 
Zilliacus, Jean Cassou, and those of liks 
mind are doing their best to encourage him. 
It also seems that outside Europe the same 
plan as regards Tito is being subscribed to 
by Pandit Nehru. The following facts 
speak for themselves: 

1. At the last meeting of the U.N. in Paris 
it was very noticeable that Tito’s delegates 
were most of the time hobnobbing with 
those of the southern Asiatic and Arab neu- 
tralist powers. The Yugoslavian delegates 
also very frequently cast their votes to- 
gether with the neutralist Asiatic delegates, 
especially in the case of issues where tension 
between Soviet Russia and the United States 
was at its highest. Nor did Tito’s delegates 
ever lose an opportunity to emphasize that 
their neutral position as regards the East- 
West conflict. 

That this was part of a carefully conceived 
plan is confirmed by the way in which Yugo- 
slav newspapers described the Paris proceed- 
ings. The Belgrade newspaper, Politika, of 
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October 18, 1951, for instance, came out with 
the headline: “Yugoslavia and India propose 
amendments of British resolution” while 
on October 21, 1951, the same newspaper had 
the headline: “Tehran gloomy on oil situa- 
tion after decision of Security Council,” fol- 
lowed by “Persian delegate praises stand of 
Yugoslavia,” and so on. Knowing that the 
Yugoslav press is under the rigid control of 
Tito officials, it is impossible to consider such 
headlines as not representing Tito’s attitude. 

2. In his desire to Occupy a neutral posi- 
tion between East and West, Tito is especially 
keen on coming into the closest possible 
contact with Nehru’s India. What Other ex- 
planation can there be for his desire to enter 
into contact with a country so far distant 
from his own? Of particular interest are 
the contents of two telegrams exchanged 
between Nehru and Tito on the occasion of 
the Yugoslavian celebrations of November 
29, 1951, when Nehru wrote assuring that 
he desired a strengthening of the bond 
of friendship and collaboration between the 
two countries, and to which Tito replied 
that such sentiments were likewise closest to 
his own heart. 

That this was something more than an 
exchange of courtesies is shown by the fact 
that it is not long since Joze Vilfan, one 
of Tito’s most prominent delegates to the 
U. N., was sent to India as Tito’s diplomati 
representative. Vilfan has undoubtedly been 
entrusted not only with the task of improv- 
ing general collaboration between Yugoslavia 
and India, but also to work out a basis for 
Yugoslav-Indian collaboration in world poli- 
tics. Tito hopes that, by entering into 
close alliance with India, he will strengthen 
his position among the neutral nations led 
by India. Tito’s press advocates that small 
and medium-sized nations should enter the 
neutral bloc for security against the double 
danger from East and West. 

3. The most convincing proof of Tito’s true 
plans is obtained from a study of statements 
at the Conference for Peace and Interna- 
tional Cooperation held in Zagreb at the end 
of October last year, and organized by Tito- 
ists. Statements made at this conference by 
both Yugoslav delegates and delegates from 
abroad clearly indicate Tito’s underlying 
purpose. 

The French delegate, the authoress Edith 
Thomas, stated, for instance, the following: 
“There are two lies: The U. S. S. R. claims 
to be defending peace, while, in effect, it is 
defending its own imperialism. The U.S.A., 
for its part, claims to be defending freedom, 
while, in effect, it is defending capitalism. 
* * * It is my opinion that we should 
combat Stalinism and capitalism at the same 
time.” An Algerian delegate representing 
the “Algerian National Movement for Democ- 
racy” (southern Asia and Arab countries 
were especially strongly represented at this 
conference), Mechmet Zigi, said that he saw 
the present situation as a conflict between 
a few colonial-minded powers whose aim was 
to exploit others and to live on the backs 
of the lesser races who were condemned by 
them to live in poverty. Obviously the 
speaker was referring, above all, to Great 
Britain and France, and to the other great 
colonial powers. This conflict, the Algerian 
delegate said, could only be solved by the 
victory of “true democracy.” This “true 
democracy,” he made it ciear, is Titoism, 
which is to “save” the world. Concerning 
which project the Yugoslav delegate, Josip 
Vidmar, stated: “The example of Yugoslavia, 
which is neither capitalistic nor Sovitt-so- 
cialistic organized, proves that these two sys- 
tems are not the only possible systems. More- 
over, in a row of countries which developed 
from free colonies arise systems very similar 
to the Yugoslav one. They are neither capi- 
talistic nor Soviet-socialistic.” 

What does this mean at bottom? 

It means that while Tito is accepting vari- 
ous forms of aid from western capitalistic 
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countries, he is at the same time working 
against these countries wherever he can. He 
is, above all, weakening the position of the 
West by encouraging other peoples, such as 
those of the Near East, to enter the neu- 
tralist bloc, thereby keeping them out of 
any alliance with the West. Far from creat- 
ing a breach in the Stalinist united front, 
he is, we regret to see, creating, in the man- 
ner we have described, a breach in the west- 
ern line of defense, the breach here consist- 
ing in his dividing the West into two groups, 
one anti-Communist and sponsored by the 
U. S. A. and Great Britain, and the other 
“neutralist,” representing the so-called third 
force. And he is doing so precisely at the 
moment when it is the common duty of all 
peoples and all nations to unite, even if only 
for the time being, against the common dan- 
ger of communism. 

We reneat: In spite of all the aid he has 
been given, and is still being given, by the 
West, Tito is creating a breach not in the 
Stalinist united front, but in the western 
line of defense. 

Which side is Tito really working for? Are 
his present actions not the equivalent of 
stabbing the West in the back; of stabbing 
in the back those without whose help he 
could not remain as the dictator of Yugo- 
slavia? Is there not adequate justification 
for our contention that to aid Tito is to 
aid Stalin? 





Help for Disabled Veterans and the 
Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, Mass., March 17, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn W. McCorMack, 
Majority Leader, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: We, the members 
of Navy Yard Chapter, No. 17, have written 
a letter to the Honorable Francis P. White- 
hair, Under Secretary of the Navy, congratu- 
lating him in the issue of a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to all commanding officers of each 
naval shore instellation, entitled “Are You 
Using the Resources Available to You?” 

This is congressional material and we be- 
lieve that this will stimulate interest in 
other agencies of our Government. 

Therefore, we would greatly appreciate it 
if you will insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD the contents of this 
pamphlet of Octcber 12, 1951, of the Honor- 
able Francis P. Whitehair, Under Secretary 
of the Navy. 

This is one of the finest things that has 
come out of the Navy Department that I can 
recall, in helping disabled veterans and the 
physically handicapped. 

We are enclosing a copy of a letter written 
to the Under Secretary of the Navy by our 
chapter commander. 

I expect to be in Washington the week of 
March 24. Will see you then. 


Thanking you again for your many favors. 
I am 
Yours as ever, 
ANTHONY D. Treso, 
Past Department Commander, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, 
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DrIsaBLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 

Roxbury, Mass., March 18, 1952, 
Hon. Francis P. WHITEHAIR, 

Under Secretary of the Navy, Navy Dee 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WurreHarr: I have your 
pamphlet of October 12, 1951, addressed to 
commanding officers of each naval shore in- 
stallation, entitled “Are You Using the Re- 
sources Available to You?” 

This subject was called to the attention of 
the chapter and to the State department of 
the Disabled American Veterans by our Past 
Department Commander Anthony D. Tieso, 
who is an employee of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard for over 30 years, and who has de- 
voted many years in assisting physically 
handicapped personnel. 

We, the members of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of Navy Yard Chapter No. 17, 
Boston, Mass., wish to congratulate and 
thank you for your personal action toward 
helping to meet the obligation to physically 
handicapped veterans and nonveterans alike, 

American industry and Government agen- 
cies have an obligation to physically handi- 
capped which statistics show is being ful- 
filled in an ever-increasing degree. 

We at the Boston Naval Shipyard are 
often asked what kind of jobs are suitable for 
the physically handicapped. You and I 
know that there are thousands of occupa- 
tions available in the various naval shore 
installations. The question should be asked, 
“Is this person suitable for this job?” 

In the Boston Naval Shipyard physically 
handicapped workers are employed in al- 
most every activity. We are proud of the 
performance of our physically handicapped 
employees who have mastered their handi- 
caps and who have fitted themselves for 
jobs which they are able to perform. We 
in the Boston Naval Shipyard have created 
the slogan, It is ability and not disability 
that counts. 

Our organization is very happy to report 
that a suitable position has been found for 
every physically handicapped person em- 
ployed at the Boston Naval Shipyard. This 
has been accomplished by the excellent as- 
sistance and cooperation rendered by Capt. 
Pleasant D. Gold, Jr., shipyard commander. 
He is very much concerned in the affairs of 
the physically handicapped because they 
have proved themselves equal to or above 
the average of the nonhandicapped in pro- 
duction and dependability. 

We are enclosing a copy of the ConGres- 
SIONAL Recorp of August 23, 1950, contain- 
ing an address made by Capt. P. D. Gould, Jr., 
at the installation of officers of our chapter, 
You can see that it speaks for itself. 

Comrade Tieso, in making his report to 
our organization, made a few suggestions 
concerning the placement of physically 
handicapped workers in the proper jobs. 

1. That the commanders of the various 
shore installations be empowered by the 
NCPI to appoint a person with the neces- 
sary knowledge, to assist the commander in 
securing and maintaining current informa- 
tion as to the various types of available 
employment in the shipyards and shore in- 
stallations for physically handicapped per- 
sonnel. 

2. To promote the interest of supervision 
in accepting handicaps in their shops and 
putting them in a position for which they 
are best fitted, and to assist in every possible 
way in improving working conditions and 
in the advancement of physically handi- 
capped workers. 

We have en ployed in shop 67, three am- 
putees, one working in a wheel chair, who 
had contracted polio, and many others, phy- 
sically handicapped wit’ various types of 
disabilities. The master of shop 67, in con- 
formance with the shipyard commander’s di- 
rectives and policies to obtain maximum 
utilization and to effect optimum training 
and promotion opportunities for disabled 
veterans and physically handicapped per- 









sonnel, has effected the following program 

for shop 67: Teletype, radio, production con- 

trol, transducer testing, and search radar, 

This schooling was not restricted to the 
physically handicapped, but many of them 
took advantage of these courses. After suc- 
cessful completion of the course, personnel 
were placed in jobs which were suitable for 
them. Much could be written about the 
master of this shop in the way that he has 
placed his employees in jobs that are best 
fitted for them. Therefore, we suggest that 
the Secretary of the Navy award a suitable 
citation or commendation to supervisors and 
employees who are assisting in training phy- 
sically handicapped, in screening them for 
maximum usefulness and giving them the 
opportunity to contribute their skill and 
ability. 

Past Department Commander Anthony D. 
Tieso will visit Washington the week of 
March 24, 1952, in the interest of disabled 
veterans and the physically handicapped. 
He will attend the national conference on 
placement of the severely handicapped. He 
will contact you personally for permission 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD your 
letter of October 12, 1951, Are You Using 
the Resources Available to You? We believe 
that this will stimulate interest in other 
agencies. 

We wish to congratulate Captain Hamil- 
ton, of the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va., 
who has recently been given the presidential 
award of merit for outstanding achievement 
in the field of employment of handicapped 
workers. 

Again we, the members of Navy Yard Chap- 
ter, No. 17, wish to thank you for your per- 
sonal interest and achievement in helping to 
employ physically handicapped. 

Respectfully yours, 
Paut J. SULLIVAN, Jr., 
Vice Department Commander and 
Commander of Navy Yard Chap- 
ter, No. 17. 

Are You USING THE RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO 
You?—A LETTER TO THE COMMANDING OFFI- 
CER OF EacH NAVAL SHORE INSTALLATION 

OcToBEerR 12, 1951. 

Within the next few months, the full im- 
pact of increased defense contracts will .be 
felt in American industry. One of the areas 
in which it will hurt most is the supply of 
skilled manpower. Some parts of the coun- 
try have already felt a manpower pinch. It 
will become worse, and it will be more wide- 
spread. 

The Navy's work will suffer unless we plan 
now to adjust our operations to the changes 
that will occur in the composition of our 
work force. During the next year the Navy 
must recruit some 270,000 new employees. 
These will be needed to replace 159,000 em- 
ployees we can expect to lose through turn- 
over, and to increase our work force by 111,- 
000 to meet increasing work loads. There 
will be no backlog of unemployed, skilled 
workers for us to call upon to fill this need. 
Instead, about half of these people we hire 
will be youngsters just reaching employment 
age. Untrained, inexperienced, draft-vulner- 
able. The other haif will be elderly people, 
women, and the physically handicapped. 
Some of these will possess skills—most of 
them will not. This will result in the most 
acute need for effective training that the 
Navy has ever faced. 

Today, the Navy employs over 25 percent 
of all handicapped civilian workers in the 
Federal Service—more than any other Fed- 
eral agency. As a producing industry the 
Navy's shore establishment is well aware that 
the physically handicapped group can pro- 
vide a higher proportion of high quality em- 
ployees than any other single group upon 
which we can hope to draw in these difficult 
times. Experience has shown that, care- 
fully placed and properly trained, physically 
handicapped workers consistently demon- 
strate more of the qualities we hope for in 











an ideal work force: loyalty, regular attend- 
ance, low turnover, cooperativeness, and 
high productivity. 

This is not surprising. These are people 
who have suffered the physical and mental 
distress of severe injury, who have mastered 
their handicaps, and who have fitted them- 
selves for jobs which they can do. Some- 
times this has taken years of rigorous train- 
ing. It takes strong character to triumph 
over such handicaps. Because of that char- 
acter, the handicapped are unusually fine 
employees. But these plucky people cannot, 
alone, fit themselves into our work force 
quickly and easily. If the Navy is to receive 
the greatest benefit from their services, we 
must plan carefully to absorb them in the 
shortest time. Let us give thought to what 
their needs will be 

What kinds of people are these whom we 
call the handicapped? Some are victims of 
illness—polio, palsy, spastic paralysis; oth- 
ers are victims of injuries—home accidents, 
automobile accidents, industrial accidents; 
still others are disabled veterans. They are 
of all ages, colors, and creeds. Some have 
been highly skilled; some are totally inex- 
perienced. They are, in fact, a cross-section 
of the country’s population. Last year alone, 
over 7,000,0000 people were injured in civilian 
accidents. In contrast, all the disabled vet- 
erans in the country from recent wars total 
less than one-third as many—some two and 
one-quarter million. 

If we should fail to avail ourselves of the 
tremendous asset to our economy which these 
fellow Americans represent, we would cer- 
tainly deserve the incredible charge of “de- 
cadent profligacy” which has been leveled at 
us from behind the iron curtain. 

Quite properly, we emphasize the urgency 
of safety measures to prevent loss of man- 
power. Although we are making tremendous 
strides in this field, some accidents still hap- 
pen—and workers are disabled. I deplore the 
defeatist attitude that writes off these valu- 
able men as a total loss. These men are 
not lost to us. They are still a precious 
asset—they have retained knowledge and 
aptitudes which neither they nor we can 
afford to lose. It is not the abilities they 
have lost which concern us now—it is the 
abilities they have retained. 

What are Navy officials to do to use this 
source of high quality employees? We must 
identify the capabilities each disabled per- 
son has retained. We must identify jobs 
which require only those capabilities. We 
must then train the disabled to do those 
jobs. The skill with which this training is 
done will be of prime importance to the 
success of our production efforts in the 
months to come. 

It is the Navy's responsibility to find a 
way to use fully the productive power of 
every person the ever-tightening labor mar- 
ket provides. To do this, we must recognize 
our responsibilities for training all of the new 
elements in our work force. Officials who are 
responsible for the administration of the 
Navy employee development program must 
prepare themselves to provide expert advice 
on the special application of training tech- 
niques to immature employees, women, elder- 
ly persons and, especially, the physically 
handicapped. 

Supervisors must face squarely the large 
training job that is theirs. They must 
realize that they bear ultimate responsibility 
for fitting these different employees into the 
working situation. They must provide con- 
tinuous, effective, understanding training 
and assistance to their new recruits. They 
must recognize that, for these new elements 
of our work force, careful teaching and 
skilled supervision are indispensable to suc- 
cessful learning. Supervisors must shoulder 
a greater share of responsibility for their sub- 
ordinates’ productivity than was necessary 
while we had a select, highly skilled work 
force. Planning, patience, understanding, 
and helpfulness must be our watchwords, 
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I have unbounded faith in our ability to 
meet and solve the problems which we face. 
In difficult times our officers, our super- 
visors, and our producing workers have 
always joined forces to conquer common 
obstacles which the Navy has faced. 

We have a tremendous-job to do and our 
normal resources of skilled manpower to 
do our share of the job are nearing deple- 
tion. I am confident that you will wisely 
utilize the relatively untapped resources 
available and will continue, in spite of all 
difficulties, to meet your responsibilities in 
support of the fleet. 

FRANCIS P, WHITEHAIR, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 





No Favoritism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Raleigh News and Observer for 
March 23, 1952: 


No FAVORITISM 


Regardless of the ancient contentions of 
the South and New England as to who is 
stealing whose textile industry, it would be 
difficult to think of a more dangerous policy 
than one which would disregard low bids in 
the award of Government contracts. Un- 
doubtedly such a policy might give some re- 
lief to areas in which there is surplus labor 
as a result of unemployment. It would open 
a door to favoritism in the award of con- 
tracts to regions and persons which would 
load the taxpayers and reward inefficiency. 

There is nothing new about the conditions 
about which the New Englanders complain. 
Before the war, or the wars, the textile in- 
dustry in New England was in old and deep 
trouble. The situation was not so much 
that the South had lured mills away from 
New England. Actually the largest part of 
the textile industry in the South was home 
grown. In this State, Battle, Cone, Cannon, 
Chatham, Erwin, and many others were the 
names of men and mills which had grown 
in North Carolina and were in no sense ref- 
ugees from New England. Southern man- 
agement and southern workers both proved 
at home that they were capable of effective 
competition. 

If those mills and mill owners had spe- 
cial advantages at the outset in large bodies 
of surplus labor ready to work at lower 
wages, those advantages diminish. Indeed, 
though it has blessed the South, some south- 
erners felt that the enactment of the wages 
and hours law had as one purpose the pro- 
tection of New England mill operations and 
New England wage scales. Furthermore, 
today the workers of the South are protected 
in the same rights of unionization and col- 
lective bargaining which exist in the North. 
It is only necessary to visit a southern mill 
community today to recognize that, what- 
ever may have been the conditions of people 
in southern mill villages in the past, tex- 
tile workers in the South are not a pitiful 
company of the outrageously exploited. 

This does not mean any southern preten- 
tion to perfection in labor relations or living 
standards. The one best hope of the South 
is that any wage differential which exists 
by which southern workers get less than 
other workers will disappear. But if there 
are—as there are—faults in the relationship 
of mill operators and mill workers in the 
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South, there is no reason to suppose that 
New England mill management is conducted 
on any level higher than the profit motive. 
Indeed, the New England textile industry 
which now complains of the competition of 
the South maintained its profits and kept 
down its wages for years by importing suc- 
cessive waves of immigrants ready to work 
for almost any wage at all. 

Certainly nobody wants to look back to 
the pittances paid in southern mills in the 
old days. The goal of the South is equality 
in wages for its workers with those paid in 
any other regions. And the simple fact is 
that, though some southern mill operators 
have dragged their feet and are still reluctant 
to see a wage differential disappear, one of 
the economic miracles of our time has been 
the improvement in the wage and the status 
of southern mill workers. Obviously further 
improvement can only be made on the basis 
of a successful industry. Any procedures in 
Washington or anywhere else which would 
disregard ‘the successful competition of 
southern mills and give contracts to mills 
in other regions regardless of low bids would 
hurt the southern workers as well as the 
southern - manufacturer. 

The South has no right to any special 
advantage in the competition for Govern- 
ment contracts for textiles or anything else. 
Neither has any other region. This is not 
merely a matter of free enterprise, but a 
fair play. It would be better to put New 
England on an old-age pension than for its 
sake to cripple the lusty, growing, efficient 
and expanding industry of the South by the 
substitution of any pattern for the award 
of contracts except high quality and low 
bids. 








Support for the President’s Immigration 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 24, the President sent a 
message to the Congress urging us to 
authorize the admission of 300,000 Euro- 
pean emigrés and refugees over the next 
3 years. In addition, he stated that our 
present quota system is inadequate to 
meet present emergency needs and is an 
obstacle to the development of an en- 
lightened and satisfactory immigration 
policy for the long-run future. The 
President further said that if our quo- 
tas were revised and made more flexible, 
they could possibly be utilized to take 
care of most or all of the immigration 
required to meet the present emergency 
situation. 

I wish to point out that my omnibus 
immigration bill, H. R. 7032, would ac- 
complish the long-range objectives de- 
sired by the President. I understand 
specific legislation will be introduced 
shortly for the emergency problem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times on March 25, 1952, supporte- 
ing the President’s proposal. The edi- 
torial follows: 

A TIMELY PROPOSAL 

President Truman yesterday offered to 

Congress a humane and practical program 
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to deal with one of the most urgent of all 
the problems that have been plaguing West- 
ern Europe since the end of the war. This 
is the problem of migration, which is also 
the problem of making use of the most valu- 
able of all natural resources—the men, 
women, and children who for political or re- 
ligious or economic reasons are searching 
for new homes in new lands where they can 
become productive and self-respecting hu- 
man beings once again. 

By and large, the original DP’s—persons 
displaced by the cataclysm Hitler brought 
upon the world—have been taken care of 
(with a few thousand tragic exceptions). 
But, as President Truman noted in his spe- 
cial message of yesterday, “Communist 
tyranny has taken up where Hitler's brutal- 
ity left off.” Refugees have continued to 
pour westward from Soviet oppression into 
the free world, at the almost unbelievable 
rate of 15,000 to 20,000 a month into West 
Germany, and at the rate of 1,000 a month 
or so across the extremely hazardous bor- 
ders of Russia's satellite states. 

The miserable reception accorded these 
refugees has by this time become well known, 
Far too many, after interrogation, Pave been 
cast on the ash heap as thanks for the fan- 
tastic risks they have taken to escape to 
freedom. In the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
Congress at last made some specific provision 
for these people; but too much emphasis, 
thus far at least, seems to have been on 
eligibility for entering the armed forces of 
NATO. A great deal more than that is need- 
ed, and President Truman's message helps 
bring this matter into proper focus. He 
wisely proposes direct financial help and also 
special provision for admission to the United 
States of some thousands of these highly 
desirable political refugees. 

But Communist terrorism is not alone re- 
sponsible for the continuous pressures to 
move out to a new life in anew world. What 
is for want of a better name called sur- 
plus population exists to a total of some 
5,000,000 persons in Western Europe. Al- 
though a higher standard of living is the 
permanent solution for this problem, emi- 
gration is the immediate necessity. Obvi- 
ously not all these people can come to the 
United States, nor is there any intention that 
they do so. But this country is a member of 
a new international migration agency formed 
a few months ago to aid in the transporta- 
tion of emigrants from Europe to new homes 
in Australia and the Americas; and, as the 
President suggested in his message, our con- 
tinued support of this agency is essential. 

We can and should do much more. Mr, 
Truman proposes that we make special pro- 
vision for admitting during each of the next 
3 years 100,000 immigrants, many of whom 
under existing antiquated quota laws would 
be effectively blocked from ever getting into 
the United States. Some countries do not 
come near using up their annual quotas, but 
others—notably the Baltic states—have 
“mortgaged” theirs for decades and even for 
centuries. While there may well be grounds 
for agreement over the best way to allot the 
extra 100,000 among various national groups, 
Mr. Truman's idea of providing emergency 
relief on a temporary and limited basis is 
a sound one. Knowing that Congress has 
before it bills that would completely over- 
haul our immigration laws—and not neces- 
sarily for the better—Mr. Truman makes a 
special plea that in no event should this 
vital emergency program be tied to or asso- 
ciated with restrictive changes in our perma- 
nent imigration laws—changes Which would 
in themselves hamper or nullify the opera- 
tion of the emergency program. What Mr. 
Truman puts forward is a Measure neces- 
sary to meet a specific and immediate prob- 
lem. His proposal is entirely consistent with 


ultimate and much-needed improvement of 
our present quota system. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Would Require 
Big Expenditure for Doubtful Gain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
all the hoopla generated by advocates of 
the St. Lawrence seaway in their fren- 
zied efforts to put over the so-called in- 
ternational skating rink, the fact re- 
mains that the project which has been 
before Congress for over 50 years is not 
justified from the standpoint of the best 
interests of the taxpayers of America. 

The following interesting editorial 
from the March 1, 1952, issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post is worthy of careful 
study on the part of every American 
citizen. 

The editorial follows: 

St. LAWRENCE SEawAy WoOvuLD ReQuIRE BIG 
EXPENDITURE FOR DOUBTFUL GaIN 


The St. Lawrence seaway dispute is pri- 
marily a billion-dollar row between Midwest 
agrarians and industrialists on the one hand 
and eastern railroads, port authorities, 
chambers of commerce, and industrialists 
on the other. The farm proponents of the 
project, less enthusiastic than they used to 
be, have been fed, with some justification 
from history, on the idea that the railroads 
have hornswoggied them through iniquitous 
freight rates. Eastern interests feel that the 
St. Lawrence scheme will prove to be another 
device to injure their business, while taxing 
them for the privilege. 

Fair Deal statesmen, always eager to spend 
public funds, the public power lobby, and, 
needless to say, the Army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers, are hot for the project. An energetic 
public-relations operation, representing in- 
terests which think they will be hurt, is be- 
ing carried on against it. 

The main arguments in support of the 
seaway are these: 

1. The seaway will make it possible to 
bring iron ore from newly developed sources 
in Labrador or Venezuela to steel] mills in 
the Great Lakes area, when ore from the 
supposedly obsolescent Mesabi Range has 
run out. 

2. The route will be relatively safe from 
submarine atack and is therefore necessary 
for defense. 

3. Grain and other products can be put 
aboard ocean-going vessels at Great Lakes 
ports and shot right over to Liverpool with- 
out transfer. 

4. Canada is going to build the seaway 
anyway, and if she goes it alone, we'll have 
to pay higher tolls. 

5. Much needed hydroelectric power can 
be developed from the dams which are 
planned to raise the water level at certain 
points on the route. 

These are persuasive points if valid. Cer- 
tainly, if nature had made the St. Lawrence 
navigable along this route, we should regard 
it as a blessing, if we gave the matter a 
thought. But there are persuasive argu- 
ments against spending from one to four 
billions to remedy an error of nature. 

After milling around in a welter of testi- 
mony, pro and con, it is difficult to accept 
the Truman recommendation for haste. 
What is conventionally known as further 
study would be all right with us. At any 
rate, the antis make answer as follows to 
the above pro arguments: 











1. The Mesabi Range isn’t so nearly kaput 
as the proseaway people would have us be- 
lieve. Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap- 
man estimated before a committee that the 
range still had 2,400,000,000 tons of ore in it. 
If we extract at the recent rate of 90,000,000 
tons a year, the supply should last 26 years, 
even if we ignore taconite ore, which is very 
plentiful in the area. 

Further, the construction of new steel 
plants at Morrisville, Pa., and Pau!sboro, 
N. J., plus the already existing plants at 
Ba!timore and other eastern cities suggest 
that, when foreign ore comes in, most of 
it will go to east-coast plants. Also, rail- 
road men point out, the trip by sea from 
Labrador to Philadelphia id thence by rail 
to the Pittsburgh area would cost less than 
the St. Lawrence route—if adequate tolls 
are to be charged. 

2. Defense: The antiseaway people insist, 
on pretty good authority, that the seaway 
won’t be much safer than any other water- 
way, come a next war. Certainly an enemy 
with access to the polar air route would not 
regard the St. Lawrence area as less vulner- 
able than other targets. 

3. Direct route to Europe: To this argu- 
ment the entiseaway people point out that 
the proposed 27-foot channel would accom- 
modate only about 4 percent of American 
shipping. Further, the seaway would be ice- 
bound for about 5 months in the year, as 
admitted by Senator Witey, of Wisconsin, 
one of its heartiest backers. This would cer- 
tainly cut down its utility for continuous 
traffic in grain or iron ore. The railroads 
have a legitimate kick if they are to be asked 
to give up a good share of their business for 
7 months of the year and then be expected 
to work like crazy during the remaining 
5 months. 

4. As to Canada’s threat to build the sea- 
way alone, there are commentators who say 
that any time a country wants to spend its 
own money, with no contribution from the 
United States—that we must see, if strictly 
from amazement. 

5. Power: If President Truman will take 
off the wraps, private enterprise in New York 
and Ontario can work out a jointly operated 
power plant which will meet the needs on 
both sides of th: boundary—needs, as far 
as America is concerned, which have been 
greatly exaggerated. 

On the whole, it seems to us that the 
hoopla being put on by the administration 
in behalf of this project justifies caution, 
to say the least. 





Administration Should First Cut Down at 
Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Elmira Advertiser of 
March 24, 1952: 


TRUMAN SHOULD Fmst Cur Down at HoME 


The $7,900,000,000 mutual security pro- 
gram the administration has been pushing 
in Congress has no end date. 

This became evident as Secretary of State 
Acheson testified that when this European 
spending would end was beyond anyone’s 
knowledge, that the outcome rested with 
Russia. 




















Senator Smtr of New Jersey, in question- 
ing the Secretary, said his constituents 
wanted to know when this foreign aid would 
come to an end; he had told them only So- 
viet Russia’s future actions could deter- 
mine that. With this sentiment, the Sec- 
retary agreed. 

Questioning of the Secretary of State in- 
dicated that Congressmen were provoked 
that rosy promises made to them before by 
the administration have proved to be only 
that. 

The Marshall plan, for example, was to be 
completed in 4 years, with Europe on its 
feet. That was the pledge; it was not, of 
course, the fact, or we wouldn’t have this 
$7,200,000,000 bill for additional European 
aid before us now. 

Yet Congress will likely approve the new 
spending. Its tactics so far indicate a de- 
sire to criticize Yalta, Potsdam, and similar 
European errors of the Roosevelt-Truman 
regimes. But there is not much sentiment 
to cut severely the requested aid funds. 

The people, we should guess, are willing 
to help Europe. That is our nature. But 
we resent the total tax burden thrust upon 
us. The administration and Congress ought 
to cut out their political waste and defense 
inefficiencies to soften the cost over all to 
taxpayers. 

We can help Europe; we will support ade- 
quate defense—but we are also being charged 
for nonessential patronage operations and 
the total is Just too much. 

If Mr. Truman wants $7,900,000,000 to use 
abroad he should cut down his demands at 
home to help raise it without boosting taxes. 





Cutting TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Nashville Tennessean of March 
24, 1952: 

DESTRUCTIVE LINE—CUTTING TVA 


The House of Representatives has voted a 
death biow to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s Shawnee steam plant near Paducah. 
More than nine-tenths of Shawnee’s power 
supply was committed to the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s new gaseous diffusion plant 
nearby. 

House action eliminating further con- 
struction funds for the steam plan obvious- 
ly was in response to the power trust mouth- 
ings * * * Not since the early days of 
the battle for New Johnsonville steam plant 
has either branch of Congress acted with so 
reckless a disregard for the Nation's wel- 
ion. © ° © 

To understand fully the destructive im- 
plications of this particular axing procedure, 
it is well to review some of the backgrotind. 

Shawnee was intended to supply half the 
power to be used by the strategic AEC pro- 
duction unit. The other half was to be sup- 
plied by a plant of cqual size to be built by 
a syndicate of private power companies at 
Joppa, Ill. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is known 
to be considering plans for expanding its 
Paducah installation far beyond original 
plans. In very recent weeks, according to re- 
liable reports, it has approached both TVA 
and the private power syndicate with a re- 
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quest for an expansion of the power supply. 
A cold shoulder response came from the 
power trust. 

The syndicate was angry because its origi- 
nal claim of practically 100 percent quick 
amortization on the Joppa plant was in the 
process of being scaled down. In other words, 
the power trust, if it could not finance its 
new steam plant almost completely out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers, wanted no in- 
crease of its power contracts with AEC. TVA, 
being a Government agency, of course, agreed 
to build whatever added power supply AEC 
requested. 

Unfortunately there is no means for force 
ing the private power trust advocates to rec- 
oncile the socialism he denounces in TVA 
with the particular brand of socialism ad- 
vocated by his friends at Joppa. How bad 
is it for the Government to build a steam 

lant, own it in the name of the taxpayers, 
and use it as a source of power for a vital 
defense enterprise? How bad is it for the 
taxpayers to be forced to pay through quick 
write-offs for a steam plant to be wholly 
owned by a private power syndicate, several 
of whose members have an ugly record for 
bilking their stockholders and all of whom 
are dedicated to a policy of high rates? 

The views of the power-trust-minded gen- 
tlemen do have a certain consistency. They 
are against the Government development of 
either the St. Lawrence seaway or projected 
Niagara Falls additions. 





Use of Scientific Manpower in the 
National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following correspond- 
ence: 

JANUARY 15, 1952. 
Mrs. ANNA ROSENBERG, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. ROSENBERG: As vice chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
as a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I have a particular interest in 
our national use of scientific manpower in 
relation to the common defense and secu- 
rity. Several individual cases, touching up- 
on this problem, have recently come to my 
attention and I would very much appreciate 
your help in furnishing me with some 
Statistics. 

Could you please let me know just how 
many doctors of philosophy in physics, chem- 
istry, and directly related sciences, are now 
members of the Armed Forces, and the spe- 
cific jobs which each of these individuals 
now perform. Could you also let me know 
the number of individuals holding master’s 
degrees in physics and chemistry and di- 
rectly related sciences who are now members 
of the Armed Forces, and also the number 
of these who are now performing work which 
makes full use of their technical background. 

When I say physics, chemistry, and directly 
related sciences, I have in mind, for example, 
astrophysics, geochemistry, geophysics, bio- 
physics, biochemistry, and similar fields. 

As is apparent from this request, I am 
anxious to know—and perhaps you will be 
personally interested in studying the fig- 
ures—the extent to which we, as a Nation 
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are fully exploiting our scientific man- 
power resources in relation to military serv- 
ice. Thank you very much indeed for this 
assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
Car. T. DurHAM, 
Vice Chairman, 








ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.G., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. Cart T. DurHAM, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DuRHAM: The informa- 
tion requested in your letter of January 15 
on the number and present assignments of 
those MA's and Ph. D.'s in physics, chemistry 
and related sciences now on active duty in 
the Armed Forces, has been assembled from 
the various military services. The detailed 
records showing the specific jobs to which 
such personnel are assigned are not main- 
tained in Washington and much of this in- 
formation had to be obtained from the serv- 
ices’ field headquarters. This data is now 
available, and we will be glad to go over it in 
detail with you, if you care to do so. 

The Department of Defense is currently 
conducting several related studies to insure 
that the best possible utilization of scientific 
and professional manpower is achieved by 
the military services. The information re- 
vealed by these studies, taken with that 
ecmpiled at your request, indicates that the 
majority of the scientific personnel in whom 
you are interested now occupy military as- 
signments which directly utilize their scien- 
tific skills. The great majority of these 
specialists have been given commissions and 
as such have the opportunity to directly 
utilize their scientific training in the mili- 
tary services. 

In summary, our survey reveals that 815 
such personnel are now on active duty, and 
575 or 70.6 percent are serving in military 
specialities which make direct use of their 
scientific training. Of the remainder, 209 or 
25.6 percent are serving in assignments which 
are based upon their prior military experi- 
ence and training. This segment (25.6 per- 
cent) is composed of (a) those who specifi- 
cally requested their present assignment, 1.9 
percent; (b) those whose unused scientific 
degrees are 10, 15 or 20 years old, 6.1 percent; 
(c) those with brand new degrees but with- 
out experience, 44 percent; (d) those in 
training school, 3.8 percent; (e) Regular 
(military career personnel), 4.0 percent; and 
(f) reservists (with essential military experi- 
ence), 5.4 percent. A total of 31 or 3.8 per- 
cent of the group are considered improperly 
assigned. These latter are being currently 
reviewed. 

Our studies have revealed that the propor- 
tion of physicists and chemists on duty in 
the Armed Forces is relatively low. Specifi- 
cally, a study conducted in 1951 by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and the Office of 
Education shows that only 2 percent of all 
graduate male chemists and physicists were 
on active duty in the Armed Forces. Since 
this survey covered all those with doctor of 
philosophy, master of arts, and bachelor 
of science degrees in these fields, it is very 
possible that the proportion of Ph. D.’s and 
MA's on active duty is even less than for 
the entire graduate grcup in these sciences, 
or substantially less than 2 percent of the 
national total of physicists and cnemists. 

There are attached statistical summaries of 
the material compiled by the military serv- 
ices in answer to your request, subdivided 
by academic degree and field. It is hoped 
that this will give you adequate information 
as to the utilization of these scientists in 
the Department of Defense. We will be 
happy to provide additional information with 
regard to this subject, should you so desire, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 
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The National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
national debt is a favorite topic of cer- 
tain Republicans who are not so much 
interested in solving the debt problem 
as they are in using misleading argu- 
ments about the debt in attacking Dem- 
ocratic programs for promoting the pros- 
perity of America and the peace of the 
world. In talking about the debt, they 
love to conjure up pictures of a bogey- 
man just around the corner who is wait- 
ing to pounce on us with “foreclosure” 
and “bankruptcy.” They would have us 
believe we are wastrels and spendthrifts 
because we have a national debt, and 
that the debt is driving us to wrack and 
ruin. 

The Republicans, however, carefully 
avoid discussing four basic facts which 
show the national debt in its true per- 
spective and which enable us to evaluate 
the degree of burden of the debt. 

Therefore, under permission, I insert 
in the REcorD a statement which dis- 
cusses these four important facts: 

Tue Facts ABOUT THE DEBT BURDEN 

The Republicans, by carefully omitting 
four basic facts, would have have us believe 
that the national debt is driving us to wrack 
and ruin. These are the facts they omit: 
(1) Analysis of the national debt shows that 
it is manageable; (2) the debt is the legacy 
of war and depression; (3) national bank- 
ruptcy as a result of the present national 
debt is a false fear; and (4) turning back the 
clock could lead us into real bankruptcy. 


Here is the proof for these facts: 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE NATIONAL DEBT SHOWS THAT 
IT IS MANAGEABLE 

It has been reduced since World War II: 
Wartime peak, February 

Ee ee $279, 800, 000, 000 
Postwar low, April 1949... 251, 600, 000, 000 
Since Korea, December 

Ee eee 259, 500, 000, 000 


During the same period State and local 
government debt has almost doubled: 

Federal debt: Peak, February 1946, $279,- 
800,000,000; June 1951, $255,300,000,000; down 
9 percent. 

State and local cebt: June 30, 1946, $15,- 
$00,000,000; June 30, 1951, $27,000,000,000; up 
70 percent. 

We can afford to carry the national debt 
because— 

The carrying charge on the debt is not a 
major part of Government expenditures. In 
1951 interest payments were slightly under 
$6,000,000,000, or about 10 percent of Govern- 
ment outlay. In fiscal 1953, they will prob- 
ably be only 7 percent of the budget. 

The cost of borrowing a dollar of public 
debt has almost halved since 1929. In 1929 
it was 4 cents. In 1951 it was 2.3 cents. 

The interest on the national debt is a very 
minor portion of national income. In 1951 
it was 2.2 percent of our national income of 
$275,800,000,000. 

Since the end of World War II, national 
income has increased more than three times 
as fast as interest on the national debt, thus 
making the debt less of a burden. Interest 
rose 15 percert while national income went 
up 53 percent. 





| 
Rc ennuws ($180.3 


The national debt is less of a burden to 
the Nation than corporate debt is to cor- 
porations. In 1951 corporations spent 6.3 
percent of their income to carry their debt. 
This is about three times more than the 2.2 
percent which the Nation spent to carry its 
debt. 


[Billions of dollars} 


Interest on 
debt as per- 
cent of income 


| | | 
Na- |Corpo-| Na- |Corpo-| Na- |(Corpo- 


tional | rate! j Gone rate | tional | rate 


Interest on 


Income debt 


1 
$24.2 
47.5 








6... | 275.8 





1 Corporate profits before taxes and interest payments. 


For corporate income this is considered the most com- 
parable figure to the national income figure. 

2 Preliminary. 

Despite this higher burden, no one is wor- 
ried about the ability of American corpora- 
tions to support their debt. Americans real- 
ize that industry has had a tradition of bor- 
rowing to expand and that it has thrived 
under this policy. 

Surely, the American economy as a whole 
can afford to carry a national debt which 
takes even a smaller proportion of national 
income. We can continue to do this, how- 
ever, only if (1) we continue to Keep the debt 
manageable; and (2) we maintain the pros- 
perity achieved under the Democratic admin- 
istrations. The Democrats have done these 
two things in the past, and they will do so 
in the future. 


Il. THE DEBT IS THE LEGACY OF WAR AND 
DEPRESSION 


We spent to lick Hitler and Mussolini: 
From 1941 through 1945 the Government 
spent $343,100,000,000. In that period the 
debt rose from $50,900,000,000 to $278,700,- 
000,000. 

We spent to lick a depression: From 1933 
through 1939 the Government spent $50,- 
000,000,000 to revitalize a depression-ridden 
economy. In that period the debt rose from 
$20,800,000,000 to $47,600,000,000. 
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1m. NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY AS A RESULT OF THE 
PRESENT NATIONAL DEBT IS A FALSE FEAR 


The bogey of bankruptcy is double-talk: 
It is not realistic economics, but a way of 
opposing social progress and welfare. In the 
past 20 years prophets of bankruptcy have 
used this bogey to fight virtually every new 
program aimed at helping the people—social 
security, unemployment insurance, public 
housing, aid to small business. When, how- 
ever, the programs help special interests 
bankruptcy is conveniently forgotten. 

Debt is part of the economic furniture of 
all growing nations. It is— 

An opportunty for savings; the reverse side 
of national debt is assets in the hands of 
American individuals and business. 

A basis for the money supply which is 
essential to a thriving economy as ours. 

A way to finance things which we must 
have for our welfare or survival, but which 
are too expensive to pay for out of current 
income, e. g., fighting a war or licking a 
depression. If we could not at times do this 
borrowing, we would be faced with the choice 
of not doing what has to be done or imposing 
taxes which might be too heavy to bear. 

In America, the national debt is particular- 
ly sound. It is: 

Owned in America, not abroad. 

Not used for speculation by the wealthy 
few, but rather as investments yielding small 
but steady incomes for a cross section of 
America. Individuals own 25 percent, banks 
$3 percent, Government agencies and trust 
funds 16 percent, insurance companies, cor- 
porations, and others, 26 percent of the debt. 

A debt on which default is unthinkable. 
Daily, portions of the debt are paid off, and 
daily there are countless new purchasers 
anxious to take on a paying investment in 
the United States. As a Nation, however, we 
are under no more financial pressure to pay 
off the total debt by any given day than 
American business as a whole, or even one 
railroad, is obligated to pay off its total in- 
debtedness by a given date. 


Iv. TURNING BACK THE CLOCK COULD LEAD US 
INTO REAL BANKRUPTCY 


The “backward march” brigade could lead 
us to moral and physical bankruptcy. 

There are still those who believe in the 
philosophy of “a little depression never hurt 
anyone” and “let ’em starve if they can’t take 
care of themselves”; the war psychology of 
“let's drop the atom bomb now and get it 
over and done with.” 

The outcome of such beliefs could be: 
World War III or another depression, either 
of which would inevitably lead to a greater 
national debt; moral and physical bankrupt- 
cy as well as financial bankruptcy. 

The Democrats have acted to avoid this by 
keeping peace by supporting U.N. police ac- 
tion in Korea, and by taking the lead in giv- 
ing economic and military aid to Europe and 
Asia so that they can be bulwarks against 
the spread of communism and a basis for a 
lasting and prosperous peace; keeping pros- 
perity by programs which insure full employ- 
ment, support farm and business income, and 
provide a high standard of living for the 
American people. 


Defense Minerals Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 
Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 


delivered by me at the subcommittee 
hearing at Weiser, Idaho, March 25, 
1952: 


COMMENTS ON THE ADMINISTRATION AND POLI- 
CIES OF THE DEFENSE MINERALS PROGRAM 


I am very happy to be able to attend this 
meeting, and I regret very much that the 
legislative program prevented my being pres- 
ent at the March 10 meeting. In reading 
some of the advance publicity concerning 
that meeting, there was mention of a no- 
tice from Washington to the effect that the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency would 
act as sole Government procurement agency 
for metals and minerals, and deliver them to 
General Services Administration for its 
stockpile materials. This is not precisely 
true. The General Services Administration 
has the authority to purchase materials for 
the national stockpiles under the Stockpile 
Act of 1946, while DMPA purchases only 
materials which are capable of being directly 
used or beneficiated so that they can be 
immediately used in industry. 

The article further stated that while this 
sounds clear enough to the layman, the ad- 
ministration officials feel that they do not 
have the authority clearly specified. It was 
also reported that “meetings between con- 
gressional committees and administration de- 
partment heads have been carried on to un- 
tangle the situation, and to get the ‘go’ sign 
for DMPA to stimulate metal production 
from producing mines; and to induce addi- 
tional production from idle mines, by guar- 
anteeing a certain price for a definite term or 
tonnage of metals. This would give the oper- 
ator a businesslike basis to justify the open- 
ing of the mine.” 

I read all of these things with interest (al- 
though there were some _ inaccuracies); 
especially in view of the fact that the 
publicity stated that committee meetings 
had been held within recent weeks at Wash- 
ington, which were expected to clarify the 
situation, and give Administrator Larson the 
go-ahead signal for an ore-buying program. 
I noticed with particular interest that it 
would be expected of me to tell members 
and guests of the Snake River Mining and 
Prospecting Association of the latest develop- 
ments in this regard. 

Because I have gained the impression that 
a eport is expected from me, I am prepared 
to give you a report, just as I see the situa- 
tion. I believe you know that I am a person 
not given to mince any words, so I intend 
to speak quite frankly on the subject. While 
my statement may seen blunt, it will at 
least be honest. Because much has already 
been written, and copious testimony already 
presented, concerning criticisms of the ore- 
buying program as a whole, as well as the 
problems and the needs of the operators, I 
feel that no further discussion along these 
lines is necessary. I think that we should 
now confine our efforts to a constructive 
pan of action. 

I am fully informed of the treatment you 
people have received at the hands of the 
Deferse Materials Procurement Agency 
set-up, for I have received letters from mine 
operators in my State, as well as your own 
and many others, all pleading for assistance. 
I assure you that these have been heart- 
breaking, to say the least, mainly because 
I have been fighting every inch of the way 
and have apparently been beating my head 
up against a brick wall. 

I have come here to present a clear picture 
of the mining situation as I see it, and I 
believe that I am in a position to know 
whereof I speak. I think that we should 
bring out into the open just what the ob- 
structions are, and then go about making 
plans to remove them. While we have ob- 
viously not made a great deal of progress, 
I do not want you to think that I have come 
here with a message of pessimism. On the 
contrary, I am more determined than ever 
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to fight this thing through to some favorable 
results. There are two courses of action to 
follow, which I intend to discuss with you 
now. 

First, I should like to mention that ac- 
cording to a recent newspaper report, th2 
Snake River Mining and Prospecting Asso- 
ciation was supposed to have petitioned the 
Idaho congressional delegation to initiate 
measures to allow the mine operators of this 
country to receive the same price for their 
metals that the United States Government 
and consumers are paying for metals im- 
ported into the United States. I read that 
a report would be expected of me as to what 
discussion or progress has been accomplished 
on this petition. I am afraid that my re- 
port in this regard, also, will have to be 
quite brutally frank. To date I have heard 
nothing concerning such a petition, al- 
though I serve on the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining. So much for that report. 

On the other hand, it has been the prac- 
tice of the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency to cast accusations upon the Con- 
gress for the delay and inaction regarding 
aid for the domestic miners. Actually, this 
is far from the truth. With the enactment 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, Con- 
gress gave to the administration broad pow- 
ers—powers which had the potentiality of 
bringing relief to the industry, and insur- 
ing our national security. Former Admin- 
istrator James Boyd, of DMA (now defunct), 
was the first to try to shift the blame upon 
the Congress for the unfavorable results 
which followed. What in the world the ad- 
ministration officials mean when they say 
that they do not have clearly specified au- 
thority to act, I do not know. The powers 
granted by the Congress are broad and am- 
ple, if at all points not specific. 

I have come here as a friend of the small 
miner. Because I feel that you have been 
unjustly ignored, to your own disadvantage, 
as well as at the risk of endangering our 
national defense, I intend to present to you 
the facts. I believe that credit Bhould be 
given where it is deserved, but I also be- 
lieve that blame should be placed where it 
belongs. 

Let us go back to the time of Dr. Boyd’s 
retirement as Administrator of DMA and 
Director of the Bureau of Mines. All of us 
looked with eagerness toward the appoint- 
ment of Jess Larson, his successor to head 
DMPA, a new agency which the President 
made completely responsible for the foreign 
and domestic defense minerals program, 
with the hope that he would inaugurate 
an acceptable and workable minerals pro- 
gram. However, when month after month 
passed by, characterized by procrastination 
and delay, it became more and more ap- 
parent that the small miner was receiving 
little, if any, consideration. In this light, 
it is difficult to reconcile this with a re- 
cently published statement which appeared 
in an Idaho newspaper concerning the prog- 
ress attained “on the program of estab- 
lishing ore-buying depots at central loca- 
tions in the West for the buying of strate- 
gic metals and minerals, now being ener- 
getically sought after by the Government, 
through the DMPA, under the able manage- 
ment of Jess O.,Larson, Administrator.” 

I must confess that I do not share this 
expressed confidence in the Administrator. 
The so-called able management of Admin- 
istrator Larson in regard to the domestic 
mining industry is herewith challenged by 
me. In personal interviews which I have 
had with Mr. Larson, as well as in corres- 
pondence, I have placed before him numer- 
ous workable plans—programs which either 
have proved satisfactory in the past, or which 
obviously could not fail to bring relief to 
the mining industry These suggested pro- 
grams have been inexcusabiy ignored. Be- 
cause I was one of the persons who whole- 
heartedly approved of Mr. Larson’s appoint- 
ment to be the head of DMPA, I reserve the 
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right to alter my previous belief in his capa- 
bility, as well as the so-called able manage- 
ment of the program to which he was as- 
signed. Neither do I agree that strategic 
materials are “now being energetically sought 
after.” 

It is my personal opinion that Jess Larson 
has no desire or intention to help the small 
miner. To bear out this statement, I should 
like to point out the fact that I set before 
the Administrator a mine incentive pro- 
gram, incorporated in my bill, H. R. 5651, 
which would definitely add to the authority 
of the DMPA, to help the mining industry. 
It supplements that authority in an area 
in which the administration policy has not 
seen fit to act. This suggested program 
(whether passed by Congress, or applied by 
Jess Larson as a directive) would have pro- 
duced the same beneficial results. If the 
administration had accepted it, our small 
and marginal mines would have been run- 
ning successfully and the defense minerals 
program would have been ahead by at least 
2 years. This plan includes an 11-point 
program, and would set up a system of over- 
market incentive payments and a liberal 
exploration program. 

The bill, H. R. 5651, is a revised version of 
a succession of bills to stimulate mining 
which have been rejected by the administra- 
tive agencies which prefer to fumble with 
untried and unsuccessful schemes. It is an 
expansion of the well tried and very suc- 
cessful premium price plan extended to all 
stretegic and critical metals and minerals 
with improvements based on direct observa- 
tion of 5 years’ operation of the premium 
price plan calculated to be more fair both 
to the operator and to the Government. 
Its operation would be as automatic as is 
possible with any government program and 
favoritism is excluded. 

I shall touch briefly upon the 11 points of 
the program: 

1. The bill clearly states the policy of the 
Congress «in the domestic mineral field by 
providing that “every effort be made to 
stimulate the exploration, development, min- 
ing, and maximum production of strategic 
and critical metals and minerals by private 
enterprise.” Not only does the bill say this, 
but it mekes it impossible for any agency to 
fail, however it may try, to carry out the 
will of Congress as stated in the policy 
clause. 

2. It sets up a Mine Incentive Payments 
Division in the Defense Production Admin- 
istration, an echelon above the Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency and just below 
Charles Wilson’s Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. 

3. It orders the Director of the Mine Incen- 
tive Payments Division to make overmarket 
payments to domestic producers of any min- 
eral on the Munitions Board's strategic and 
critical minerals and metals list, where such 
payments are necessary to start a mine and 
to keep it running. 

4. The program provides upper limits for 
such payments through a formula written in 
the ill. No bureaucrat has to make this 
determination. However, the mine, as under 
the old premium-price plan (which covered 
only copper, lead, and zinc), receives only the 
price necessary to pay its costs, plus adequate 
allowances for depreciation, amortization, 
depletion, and a reasonable profit. No ex- 
amination of the mine is required. If the 
miner can produce, he is paid. If he can- 
not, it costs the Government nothing. If 
his costs exceed the formula prescribed by 
the Congress for the particular mineral, he 
is not eligible. However, the upper limits 
permitted to be paid rise with the whole- 
sale commodity index, that is, with general 
costs, and therefore inflation will not rule 
him out. The bill in no way prohibits DPA 
from making contracts at a higher price than 
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the limits set, should it find it expedient to 
do so in the public interests, were shortages 
of materials indispensable for the defense 
program to develop in spite of the liberal 
limits set in the bill. 

5. The program would stabilize the incen- 
tive-payment system for 5 years. Should 
any mineral be removed from the Munitions 
Board's list, the mine cannot be cut off from 
payments for a year subsequently to such 
removal. 

6. It would require the materials pro- 
duced to go into the national stockpile, and 
to be paid for by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the present agent for all stock- 
pile purchases. 

7. It provides that small mining enter- 
prises are to be treated with special care, and 
in a simple manner with no red tape. 

8. It aims to offset the known objections 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization to small 
mines operating under an incentive system; 
the fear they will raise wages and steal labor 
from the large mines; these practices are 
definitely prohibited. 

9. The program forbids low grading of ore. 
The more efficient the operation, the more 
money the mine would be permitted to make. 

10. It allows automatic exploration allot- 
ments, as under the 1946 act, to bona fide 
producers, but in an amount up to $1,500 
per month, instead of $1,000 as previous- 
ly the case. Larger exploration projects are 
provided for, but only on the approval of the 
director of the Mine Incentive Payments 
Division. In this way, the mine is made an 
agent of the Government to carry out its 
part of the over-all exploration program to 
benefit the national economy. This system 
proved to be economical and efficient during 
1946-47. 

11. Lastly, it requires that each producer 
be kept informed at all times concerning all 
rules and regulations, or changes therein, 
and that he be given a copy of the calcula- 
tions upon which his payments are based. 

The automatic incentive payment plan 
worked for copper, lead, and zinc, and I do 
not see why it should not work for all the 
strategic metals and minerals. The explo- 
ration grants under the 1946 act produced 
astonishing results at very low costs. Vast 
quantities of new ore were uncovered. I ex- 
plained to Jess Larson that we are getting 
no results from the present minerals pro- 
gram, and pointed out that if the old one 
worked, why not try it again? 

In addition to the provisions of H. R. 5651 
I brought before Administrator Larson the 
proposals contained in my bill H. R. 5719, 
which is designed to finance the exploration, 
development, production, and production ex- 
pansion of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals within the United States, its Ter- 
ritories, and insular possessions. This plan 
states specifically that the Administrator of 
the Defense Materials Procurement Agency 
would be authorized and directed to extend 
financial aid in the form of loans or grants 
at his discretion to applicants whose mining 
properties show promise in improving the 
metals and minerals position of the United 
States. A number of other Congressmen 
have followed me in introducing this bill. 

This plan also provides that should the 
DMPA Administrator utilize the facilities of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
the disbursal of funds, said Administrator 
(and not the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration) shall set the terms and conditions 
of such grants, loans, or financial aid, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
shall be reimbursed for the reasonable cost 
of such services. The bill further provides 
that the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency shall maintain its own staff of ex- 
perts and engineers for the purpose of pass- 
ing upon applications, and where necessary, 
examining properties. This would eliminate 
the tremendous amount of lost time and red 






tape generated by the present “field team” 
system. 

I ask you, members of the mining frater- 
nity, could any program provide the Admin- 
istrator with any more authority to act? Is 
it not convincing then that Administrator 
Larson, in refusing to adopt this program 
set before him for comment, has shown 
nothing but an unwillingness to act? How 
can his administration continue to intimate 
that the Agency heads could not have the 
authority clearly specified? The facts are 
they never have supported these bills. They 
do not want such mandates, which would 
force them to act instead of fighting the 
present delaying action. At a time when the 
term “eyewash” has come into such general 
usage it could hardly be put to better use 
than in describing DMPA's weak and uncon- 
vincing cry of lack of authority. I believe it 
is true that the content of these bills ac- 
tually could be written into Executive orders 
and put promptly into effect under the De- 
fense Production Act without the Congress 
passing further legislation. The fact that 
these and other bills sponsored by myself 
and other Congressmen, all of which are 
based on the practical experience of the last 
war, have not been put into effect under the 
authority of the Defense Production Act, 
makes me fear that in spite of the state- 
ments of ODM Director Charles Wilson, they 
evidently do not want metals and minerals 
badly enough to make a serious attempt to 
develop domestic sources. 

Now, I want to mention another plan 
which I set before the so-called able manage- 
ment of Mr. Larson. This program deals 
with government ore purchasing f. o. b. the 
nearest railroad station. We are all cog- 
nizant of the fact that not enough manga- 
nese and tungsten purchase depots have been 
established in the United States to service 
potential producers. Particularly is this 
true in my own State of Nevada, which could 
produce large quantities of strategic mate- 
rials from hundreds of small properties, were 
the right conditions established. I told Ad- 
ministrator Larson that we need additional 
tungsten refining facilities, and that because 
of milling, shipping and refining costs, the 
$65 price for 60 percent Acceptable tungsten 
concentrates does not return to the miner a 
living price. 

The Administrator replied that in his opin- 
ion sufficient tungsten and manganese would 
be produced under present schedules. He 
did admit, however, that more tungsten re- 
fining capacity is required, and said that he 
was having a careful survey made to deter- 
mine where additional purchase depots 
should be established, if any. Although I 
strongly urge that at least one tungsten and 
one manganese purchase depot be established 
in Nevada, at points where the maximum 
production could be expected, with minimum 
freight charges from the mines to the depots, 
I am still (after 34% months) waiting for an 
answer. 

In response to a statement made by Larson, 
to the effect that it is economically impos- 
sible to establish scores of costly depots and 
plants, I proposed to him a new plan, where- 
by the Government would publish a schedule 
of uniform purchase prices for ore at the 
nearest rail point adjacent to each mining 
district, the Government to stand all costs of 
handling, freight, beneficiation or refining, 
thereafter. In this way the producer wcu'd 
know exactly what returns he could expect, 
and with sensible price schedules, based upon 
the real need for minerals and for domestic 
security, I believe that production could be 
greatly increased. At the time I presented 
this program to Mr. Larson, he asked me to 
make a formal proposal of the plan, and 
promised to have it studied. I presented the 
formal proposal of the plan last December, 
and Mr. Larson is still promising to have it 
studied, but no answer has been forthcoming. 
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Another plan which has been advanced as 
possibly being additionally helpful would 
be to have Government licensed private 
sampling plants at the railheads where ores 
and concentrates are to be purchased. In 
other words, for the Government to buy and 
pay for ores, it is necessary that they have 
accurate samples. Not only must the Gov- 
ernment know if the ores or concentrates are 
eligible for purchase, but the values must be 
known. Under these conditions the miner 
could be paid spot cash up to a certain per- 
centage of the value and any adjustment 
could be made later on the balance. Only 
those small miners who have been one jump 
ahead of the sheriff will know what this 
means to those who have to meet a payroll. 
The tycoon with plenty of money in the bank 
would not appreciate this device which was 
a “must” under the premium price plan. 

It would be logical for everyone having a 
conveniently located sampling plant to have 
it authorized as a Government receiving sta- 
tion where ores brought in would be sampled 
and the samples sent to the local assayer 
or elsewhere for analysis and tests. After 
the analysis and test, the sampling plant 
people would be told where to ship the ores, 
and arrangements might to made for cash 
advances against the shipments. This would 
be beneficial to the small mine operator, com- 
bined with my other plan of buying f. o. b. 
the nearest railroad station. There would be 
cases where the nearest sampling plant might 
be some distance from the mines. However, 
under my program, it would be a simple 
thing for any mining community to set up 
a custom sampling plant in very close prox- 
imity. In other words, any mining commu- 
nity could install its own buying station 
under Government authorization just as 
close to home as desired and feasible. 

I should like to mention at this point that 
my proposals never even received the cour- 
tésy of a reply from Administrator Larson. 
The attitude of the agency, however, was 
expressed in a memorandum from Deputy 
Administrator Howard I. Young, of DMPA, 
dated February 8, 1952, which was directed 
to Administrator Larson. His memorandum 
related to a visit from two Idaho men repre- 
senting a group of small mine operators, at- 
tempting to get the Federal Government to 
establish an ore purchase depot in their 
region. Mr. Young’s recommendation reads, 
in part: 

“Although ore purchasing depots are in 
existence for certain of the ferroalloys min- 
erals, the DMPA does not favor the estab- 
lishment of a large number of purchasing 
depots for miscellaneous minerals in out- 
lying points. It has been my feeling that 
every effort should be made to secure con- 
centrates, not ores. Consequently we in- 
formed Mr. Sims and Mr. Beverland that we 
did not favor this procedure. 

“However, in view of the fact that this 
area in Idaho is known to be highly min- 
eralized and since there are a number of 
prospectors and small mine operators in the 
region who have the know-how to produce 
on a small scale, it seems advisable that the 
DMPA make an examination of this area 
with the object of determining whether or 
not there is sufficient potential in the way 
of ore reserves to justify the endorsement 
of a mill installation or the contacting of 
mining companies in the region with the 
purpose of getting them interested in assist- 
ing with a program of mineral production 
for the area.” This would indicate a faint 
advance toward the position I have sug- 
gested. 

In addition to the various programs which 
I have advanced, I should like to bring to 
your attention to other beneficial mining leg- 
islation which I have introduced in Congress, 
but which bills have received no committee 
action in the House, largely due to adverse 
governmental attitude. 
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H. R. 3654, a bill to establish the Office of 
Federal Minerals Coordinator, would coor- 
dinate the work of all Federal agencies deal- 
ing with domestic and foreign minerals and 
metals, and arrange for the cooperation of 
State agencies dealing with minerals and 
metals so as to inventory, analyze, develop 
sources for and encourage production of such 
minerals and metals so as to fit them into 
our total mineral supply needs for national 
defense purposes. It would also establish a 
definite policy of giving domestic sources full 
priority. 

I also introduced H. R. 5965, a bill to per- 
mit the free marketing of gold. Another 
very important bill that I have introduced 
is H. R. 5964, which would create and pre- 
scribe the functions of a Department of 
Mineral Resources. This bill, which has 
met with widespread interest and absolute 
approval among the mine operators all over 
the country, would create a Department of 
Mineral Resources, with a new Cabinet mem- 
ber who would take over all of the func- 
tions vested in the Secretary of the Interior 
which relate to minerals and mineral re- 
sources of the United States and who would 
be charged with protecting our metal and 
mineral interests against other agencies. The 
general response to this proposed legislation 
from members of the mining fraternity was 
to the effect that this should have been 
done 50 years ago. This legislation is a 
drastic and long overdue move toward sep- 
arating the entire Minerals Division from the 
Department of the Interior and standing it 
on its own feet. 

I believe that it is high time that we have 
a Cabinet officer who can go to bat top side 
for the minerals industry, and who will not 
have to defend irrigation, reclamation, and 
public power, as well. Mining has come into 
its own. In the early days the mineral in- 
dustry represented, figuratively speaking, 
only a small tail on the economic dog. The 
tail is now beginning to wag the dog, for 
it is as big as the dog. 

Some of you who have worked closely with 
me during the past 4 years know that there 
has not only been inaction on the part of 
DMPA, but there has also been an unwill- 
ingness among my own colleagues in Con- 
gress to support the measures so vital to our 
domestic mining. There are a few exceptions 
to this statement, but the stalwarts sup- 
porting our cause are pitifully few in num- 
ber. 

I am positive that if the programs which 
I have advanced were put into effect, every 
small mine in the country could be put into 
operation within a very short time. For this 
reason, I am going to appeal to you to wage 
a concerted campaign upon the Office of Ad- 
ministrator Larson, urging him to inaugurate 
the programs which I have herewith sug- 
gested. I aim to follow this through with an 
Out-and-out attack upon DMPA, on the 
floor of the House and in public, until sen- 
sible mining policies and programs are 
adopted. 

I am not one of those who believe the war 
is over. I believe it has just begun. I am 
not one of those who believe we have too 
much metals and minerals—I don’t think we 
have enough, or can have enough to more 
than just support our war effort and our 
rapidly expanding economy. Shortages are 
always with us, surpluses generally are arti- 
ficially created by restrictive orders and lack 
of dollar exchange abroad and are ephemeral. 
I should hate to be in the shoes of the bu- 
reaucrats who constantly try to restrict 
mining in case we have an all-out war. 

I mentioned before that you have two 
courses to follow and stated one. The sec- 
ond request is that you direct a deluge of 
correspondence to the chairman of the House 
Mines and Mining Subcommittee, Mr. KEn- 
NETH REGAN, urging him to take action on my 
bill, H. R. 5651, in particular. It might be 
well to flood your own congressional offices 
with the same kind of letters. 
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One way or other, the pressure may help 
to bring about results. Every other segment 
of our national economy has received the 
benefit of Federal assistance. We just subsi- 
dized a new luxury liner to the extent of 
forty millions. There is no reason for the 
miner to continue to play the part of the 
forgotten man. If minerals and metals are 
needed for defense, and you know they are, 
the Government should pay our domestic 
mining industry whatever price, incentive 
payment, or subsidy which is necessary to get 
them out. The western delegation in Con- 
gress though small, has a voice loud enough 
to be heard. I recommend that you put 


+ pressure behind these Members of Congress. 


Organize your efforts, for in numbers there 
is strength. I have long advocated the form- 
ing of a western bloc in the House, like the 
one in the Senate, and I think this can be 
done if you demand it. 

While you are letting your needs be known 
to Congress, I shall continue to work on 
DMPA, even if I have to blast the whole 
thing wide open. This I am prepared to do 
at any cost as being vital to the national 
defense. In view of the run-around that our 
domestic miners are getting, I feel that a 
congressional show-down is justified. I am 
demanding an explanation from Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Rose, who heads 
the Defense Minerals Exploration Agency, as 
well as being in charge of the Bureau of 
Mines and the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, two major bottlenecks, in my opinion, 
both to the operations of DMEA and DMPA, 
as to why there is so much red tape and loss 
of time in the field work. 

DMEA has done a much better job than 
did DMA, or is being done by DMPA, but 
although exploration cases go through in 
less than half the time than do applications 
to DMPA, it still takes too long to get re- 
sults. Furthermore, I am not in favor of 
the matching-funds exploration program. 
It has definitely and stupidly restricted the 
defense minerals effort and is the opposite 
of the liberal program proposed in my bill. 
This matching-funds program is not in the 
law. It was a deliberate concoction of ex- 
Secretary Krug and former Bureau of Mines 
Director Boyd and the new crew have not 
had the guts to toss it overboard. 

I think it is time that we find out whether 
the Congress, representing the people of this 
country, can have its policies carried out, 
or whether the bureaucrats can run things 
to suit themselves. So far, the bureaucrats 
have won. With a view to the war emer- 
gency, the Congress saw fit to enact the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. Under this 
act, broad powers were given to our Govern- 
ment to go ahead with a needful exploration 
and production expansion:program. This, in 
turn, should have brought the domestic 
mining industry to full production. But 
what has happened? Practically nothing. 
I am tired of seeing millions of our American 
dollars being expended for critical and 
strategic metals, mined in foreign countries 
with cheap foreign labor, and our own do- 
mestic mining sources being given very lit- 
tle consideration. Actually, we need all the 
production we can get from both sources 
and then we will not have enough. 

In a personal interview with Administra- 
tor Larson, I was told that the program for 
producing strategic and critical minerals 
(tungsten, in particular) was almost ade- 
quate, and that there was no need to finance 
small and marginal properties. His own 
public speeches and press releases do not 
bear this out. The responsible agencies and 
Charles Wilson continue to issue bulletins 
and news releases declaring the necessity to 
increase our domestic production. This sort 
of double-talk is perplexing, to say the least. 

In view of the facts expressed by the 
President and Director Charles Wilson, of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, concern- 
ing our state of emergency, I feel that the 
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dilly-dally delay tactics technique employed 
by the defense agencies since the beginning 
of the defense-minerals program, has been 
nothing less than revolting. It is indefensi- 
ble. I am tired of having our western min- 
ing interests being given the go-by, and I 
challenge Administrator Larson to a show- 
down. I am demanding a public explana- 
tion from Jess Larson, because it is certain 
that he owes you one. If he gives me a good 
one, I shall be glad to put it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Before I get through I think there will 
be considerable embarrassment among some 
of our Washington bureaucracy, and that 
some faces are going to be awfully red. 

I do not mean to imply that our Presi- 
dent is delinquent in these matters. He 
knows what we need and he has always asked 
for the budget to support a real program. 
Unfortunately, a man as busy as the Presi- 
dent, and who cannot be an expert in all 
departments, has to rely on what he is told, 
Curiously enough, and a little research would, 
I am sure, confirm this statement, the min- 
eral policies of this country are principally 
in the hands of dyed-in-the-wool Repub- 
licans. They have infiltrated into the de- 
fense agencies, into the real operating and 
advisory positions, to such an extent that 
the Democrats, who are in ostensible power, 
actually are being run by Republicans who 
are willing to sit one or two rchelons lower 
in the hierarchy and really run the show. 
I don’t think the President realizes this. 
Even Jess Larson may not be as culpable 
as I indicate if one really knew the sources 
of his information and advice. It is pretty 
tough for the Democratic Party to take the 
rap for Republican policies, but I suspect 
strongly that this is what is happening. I 
feel sure that the various industry advisory 
committees would assay at least 75 percent 
Republican. 

The needs of our people, as expressed 
through their Representatives in Congress, 
must be heard. I intend to charge Jess Lar- 
son, regardless of who advises him, with in- 
subordination to the program passed by Con- 
gress for expanded mineral production, as 
well as gross indifference to the potential 
productive capacity of the small and mar- 
ginal domestic miner, as he has the ultimate 
responsibility. 

If there is no intention to allow the smell 
and marginal miner, the backbone of Ameri- 
can mining industry, to contribute to the 
defense effort, a blunt announcement to that 
effect should be made, rather than constantly 
stirring you up with optimistic but unwork- 
able plans in which you find yourselves un- 
able to participate, either because of miles 
of red tape or because the programs are 
ready-cut for the large operators. 

I want to impress upon you again the 
importance of writing to your congressional 
delegation, and in particular the chairman 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining of that committee. 
Present your cases to them, as you have to 
me. Your organized efforts in the way of a 
flood of correspondence upon these offices 
should produce some favorable action. Con- 
gress wants to do the right thing but it has 
to be told the truth, both by the mining 
public and the agencies. It seems to get 
little truth from some of the agencies. Even 
when Congress points the way, inspired bu- 
reaucrats stifle its efforts. There must be 
a reason for all this. I know the adminis- 
tration wants to do the right thing but it 
seems to be taking the rap for some people 
or group which is determined to embarrass 
it regardless of the effect on the defense 
effort or on the public economy. Those who 
make these adverse policies, or who are mak- 
ing obvious mistakes, should be ferreted out 
and dismissed. 

I shall depend on your support to get sen- 
sible, intelligent, and democratic action. 
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Award of Honor by HIAS to Hon. William 
Benton, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Sunday night, in New York City, our 
truly distinguished colleague the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] re- 
ceived the Annual Award of Honor from 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society, an organization known 
throughout the world for its humanitar- 
ian works. This organization, known as 
HIAS, gave its award to the Senator from 
Connecticut for significant service in the 
field of humanitarianism, and the Sen- 
ator responded with a stirring and elo- 
quent speech on the great subject of im- 
migration as it is now before the Con- 
gress. Among his other forward-looking 
efforts the Senator from Connecticut has 
worked closely and intimately with those 
of us who have developed, in legislative 
form, the liberalized immigration prop- 
osals now pending in the Congress, and 
he is eminently qualified to speak on this 
vital subject. I ask unanimous consent 
that his address at the sixty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of HIAS be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppREsS BY SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON, OF CON- 
NECTICUT, IN ACCEPTING THE HIAS ANNUAL 
Awarp oF HONOR PRESENTED BY THE HEBREW 
SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCcIETY 
For SIGNIFICANT SERVICE IN THE FIELD IN 
Wuicuw HIAS OPERATES, AT THEIR SIXTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, MarcH 23, 1952, 
IN THE HOTEL AsToR, NEw York CIty 


My friends, the award you have tendered 
me moves me more deeply than any compli- 
ment or testimonial I have received in my 
service as a United States Senator. Many of 
you here seem to me to deserve it more 
than I. 

In my opinion our Government should es- 
tablish awards for distinguished service to 
humanity by our citizens—awards in peace- 
time as well as for bravery in war. If I ever 
succeed in creating what I might call a 
medal of humanity, my first recommenda- 
tion will be that the committee of judges 
award it to the devoted workers and the 
officers in organizations such as yours. 

When I first heard of this distinction 
which has come to me, my reaction was that 
it should go to those who have plowed in 
the vineyard longer and more energetically 
than I—let us say to one of the thousands 
who have worked in your own rank and file 
in accomplishing your great objectives, here 
and abroad, for over half a century. These 
devoted men and women should be the re- 
cipients of such awards, it seems to me, 
rather than United States Senators who by 
their obligations to their constituents must, 
if they are honest and conscientious, devote 
themselves to advancing in the forum of 
the Senate the causes to which your leaders 
are selflessly dedicated. 

In accepting your award, which I now do 
with deep humility and gratitude, I accord 
full recognition, which I publicly acknowl- 
edge, to the fact that this is a testimonial 
to your own great achievements in behalf 
of “the wanderers of the world,” in scores 








of countries, in the wake of war or genocide 
or population tensions. 
I like that phrase, “wanderers of the 


world.” I wonder who first wrote it. I con- 
gratulate him. The Bentons have done a 
good deal of wandering in the last three 
generations. My grandfather, William, !eft 
Connecticut to spend thirty years as a mis- 
sionary on Mount Lebanon. My father was 
serving as a tourist guide in Palestine, to 
help support the family, when he was as 
young as thirteen. He left Connecticut at 
nine months and returned at age twenty. He 
came into this country with strange clothes 
and ways, like any immigrant boy, as did my 
aunts and uncles who were all born in Syria. 
My father always spoke English too pre- 
cisely, as one does who has used it but little 
until he is adult. After ten years or so in 
Connecticut, my father left again—this time 
to go west—to become the first occupant of 
the chair of Semitic languages at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This explains why I 
was born in Minnesota. After his death in 
1913 I wandered to north central Montana 
and homesteaded—yes; mother and I filed 
and proved up on a homestead. I do not 
know anyone else in Washington who has 
done this. And no areas of Palestine, as I 
saw it in 1937 when I visited the Benton 
School commemorating my grandfather's 
work and supported by members of my f-m- 
ily—no areas of Palestine are more bleak 
and forbidding and barren than north cen- 
tral Montana. 

The Benton family’s most successful wan- 
dering was when I secured a scholarship at 
Yale and my mother pushed me back into 
Connecticut, when I was eighteen years old. 
My ancestors went to Yale because it was the 
nearest and the cheapest local college. I 
went there because they did. That brought 
me back. Otherwise, I almost certain!y 
would not be in the United States Senacze. 

But to return from my own interruption 
of myself—here in the United States, your 
conception of immigrant aid has rigntly in- 
cluded cooperation in all legal requirements 
for registration of aliens and for education 
for citizenship. The whole world is, indeed, 
your field. And this afternoon, in accepting 
your tribute, I feel inspired as never before 
to fight the battle—the good battle—ihe 
great battle—the one battle in which I am 
persuaded I would surely die rather than 
surrender—the battle for human dignity ex- 
emplified by your organization, by your his- 
tory, and by your program. 

The United States was founded and devel- 
oped in the realization of a revolutionary 
dream—not merely to achieve physical secu- 
rity and economic efficiency. What our 
founding fathers sought was that security of 
the spirit that comes with the liberties we 
cherish. They sought that peace of mind 
that springs from the sense of justice and 
decency. We Americans put no faith in a 
master race. We scoff at supermen and 
party elites, whatever their trappings or the 
color of their shirts, whatever their ideology 
of despotism or of repression. Could any 
party elite keep the Minnesota Republicans 
from writing in Eisenhower? That write-in 
again shows that we Americans are still 
fiercely independent. We today are the in- 
heritors of the American dream. Ours has 
been a land in which men and women of all 
races, all creeds, and national origins could 
live and work together. Ours is a land where 
all could seek a place of dignity, where each 
could try to make a contribution of impor- 
tance, where all may strive for fundamental 
civil rights, where each can seek to develop 
through his own voluntary effort the best 
that is in him. 

Americans by birth—Americans by choice— 
we are Americans all. 

It is these goals and these ideals, rather 
than our vaunted industrial efficiency or our 
much envied standard of living, which en- 
title us to our preeminent world position as 
a “lesson to the oppressor and an example to 











the oppressed.” It is these gcels and these 
ideals which make our way of life the great 
dynamic factor in today’s world struggle. 
These give the lie to Communist propagan- 
dists who steal the labels of revolution and 
brotherhood, which are rightfully ours, and 
who then use them to enslave all who come 
within their reach. 

These ideals of ours have their roots in 
the Old and New Testaments. They were 
beautifully expressed in the prayer for social 
justice in the Book of Common Prayer, which 
invokes God’s grace upon our efforts “fear- 
lessly to contend against evil and to make no 
peace with oppression; and that we may 
reverently use our freedom, help us to em- 
ploy it in the maintenance of justice among 
men and nations.” 

I believe it is true that In America’s cen- 
tury and a half of national existence prior 
to World War II, more people who left their 
homelands came to us than to any other 
country. In 1940, one American resident in 
every four was foreign born or the child of 
a foreign-born parent. I would guess that 
a majority of those “Americans by choice” 
in the last half-century originated from the 
very lands where dictatorships now tyran- 
nize. 

Yes; America knows full well the contri- 
bution of these exemplary citizens of ours— 
in time of peace—and their sacrifices in time 
of war. 

What a contribution came to us through 
the operation of the great American principle 
of the “open door.” This was wholly ef- 
fective and without any limitation whatso- 
ever for about a hundred years. During this 
first century of our history our country over- 
came various so-called native movements. 
There was a notorious one against the Irish 
in the 1840’s, and another against the Ital- 
fans and Swedes and other immigrant groups. 
These provided the framework for the 
shameful Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. 
This was a gratuitous insult to the great and 
proud peoples of the East. This act was the 
forerunner to the Immigration Act of 1924 
which established the pattern of our immi- 
gration laws to this day. That pattern is 
one of flagrant discrimination in favor of 
Northern and Western Europe where the 
pressure to emigrate has been slight. The 
discrimination is against the peoples of 
Southern and Eastern Europe where the 
pressure to emigrate has been great. 

The height of this policy of cruelty was 

reached just prior to World War II when 
Congress declined to pass the Wagner-Rogers 
resolution. This proposed to admit ten 
thousand refugee children who would thus 
have been rescued from Hitler’s terror. Some 
mistakes, however, are not on our American 
conscience alone. Many believe that the 
British White Paper for Palestine doomed un- 
told numbers to death in Hitler's gas cham- 
bers. 
Yes; these were world questions to which 
the world’s answer was too little and too 
late. We cannot now dispute this. I need 
not embellish the tragic prewar pictures of 
boatloads of hurnan beings searching in vain 
for refuge. 

World War II and its aftermath have un- 
derscored the errors of the world’s prewar 
world immigratio: policy. It is now urgent 
for us to correct our own within practical 
limits, possibilities, and safeguards. The 
population tragedies in Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and the Baltic states, leap at us 
from the headlines of our daily newspapers. 
Escapees from the Communist terror are now 
said to number two hundred thousand each 
year—and increasing month by month. The 
surplus population of Italy is a matter of the 
gravest concern to our Government and to 
international peace. The unsolved Arab 
refugee problem is a gnawing cancer in the 
Middle East. The two million refugees in 
West Germany of ethnic German origin, the 
so-called sullen-strangers expelled from their 
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homes farther east, threaten to contaminate 
the German economy and people. 

The movement of populations from the 
Old World to the state of Israel creates major 
economic political and social problems for 
that infant republic. Population pressures 
in India, Japan, and the lands of southeast 
Asia are kept uppermost on the agendas of 
the diplomats both here and abroad. 

The fundamental right of asylum and of 
nationality is expressed in the Declaration 
of Human Rights adopted by the United 
Nations. The implementation of those rights 
presents a supreme challenge to the organ- 
izations of the United Nations, to individual 
countries and now most importantly to us 
and to other countries with the resources 
to take leadership and to absorb immigrants. 
Religious leaders of all faiths throughout the 
world have helped awaken us to this need. 
They now seek to guide us to practical action. 

Mr. Harry Rosenfield, a member of the 
Displaced Persons Commission, has rightly 
labelled this problem as the international 
control of the S-bomb—the explosive prob- 
lem of surplus people. Some idea of its 
magnitude is revealed by this fact: About 
ninety percent of the total cumulative budget 
of the United Nations (excluding the Inter- 
national Bank and Fund) has been devoted 
to dealing with refugee and relief problems. 
UNRRA repatriated over seven million people 
to their native lands. The IRO, the first 
really effective international migration 
agency in history, helped settle more than a 
million refugees in one hundred and thirteen 
different countries. The present office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees is devoted 
to the legal protection of about one million 
five hundred thousand unfortunates wher- 
ever they may reside. 

The U.N. agency for Palestine refugees has 
projected a vast program of resettlement in 
the Near East. Another U. N. agency is 
working with refugees in Korea. And only 
last month, a new international agency be- 
gan work in Brussels to take over some of 
the operating functions of the defunct IRO. 

The Soviet Union is of course holding fast 
to all populations within its grasp, while ex- 
ploiting all population tensions in the free 
world. 

During World War II, we repealed the 
Oriental Exclusion Act as applied to our 
Chinese allies. This foreshadowed a great 
postwar shift of our refugee policy toward 
direct support of international efforts. It 
foreshadowed growing opposition to some of 
the concepts upon our statute books. In 
addition to our postwar efforts to stimulate 
and support United Nations efforts, we have 
made far-reaching contributions through 
direct legislation and through United States 
agencies such as the £ZCA, the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, the Point IV program, and the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Many of you here today may not agree 
with what I am now about to say. But the 
truth is—the facts are—that we who like to 
think of ourselves as world citizens, as can- 
didates for the medal of humanity—we have 
more chance in the immediate future to 
achieve our objectives through stepping up 
the productivity of our friends and allies 
abroad than we have through helping them 
to emigrate. Japan feeds most of her 
eighty million people on less tillable land 
than we have in California. Italy can perhaps 
learn how to achieve the productivity she 
requires far her so-called surplus population. 
I commend you, my friends here today, to a 
perusal of the Benton amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act. This amendment is 
designed to help push our friends and allies 
toward productivity, toward breaking up 
their cartels and monopolies and toward 
helping them make more goods and selling 
them for less. Increased productivity is the 
quickest, fastest, most practical way, in to- 
day’s world, to relieve population pressure— 
rather than the rugged and often tragic road 
of immigration. The problem is to overcome 
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the apathy of generations. Unhappily we 
cannot count on rapid progress. We must 
continue to remember that, in recent years— 
as over our history as a nation—by far our 
own greatest contribution has come through 
the absorption of people. ; 

We have absorbed almost four hundred 
thousand under the Displaced Persons Act 
alone. This number represents no more 
than our fair share of the DP’s on the basis 
of our population in the free world. That 
act eased some of the major pressure points 
in world tension. It helped give the free 
world what Chairman Gibson, of the DP 
Commission, has called an inexhaustible 
source of potent anti-Communist ammuni- 
tion. This law established a model of de- 
cency and humanity for our future course in 
new and much needed immigration legisla- 
tion. 

Here again, in what I am now about to 
say, you who are honoring me so greatly 
today may disagree with me. But in my role 
as a United States Senator I feel that the 
United States can do no more than under- 
take a reasonable contribution to the solu- 
tion of a problem with such world-wide 
implications and complexities. Whether we 
like it or not, changes in our ‘domestic laws 
will be kept by Congress within its judgment 
of the absorptive capacity of our expanding 
economy. 

I am therefore not now suggesting to you 
that Congress alter the general framework 
of our quota system. However, I am proud 
to join in the sponsorship of the legislation 
worked out last year, and the more compre- 
hensive omnibus bill intreduced only two 
weeks ago under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Senators LEHMAN and HUMPHREY. 
This proposed legislation writes principles 
of humanity into our immigration laws. 

Our omnibus bill makes the following six 
major changes which organizations such as 
yours have long advocated: 

First, the bill pools all unused quotas in 
a given year. This wipes out the discrimina- 
tion against those born in the countries of 
Southern and Eastern Europe. The high 
quotas now allocated to the countries of 
Western and Northern Europe, which have 
not been taken up in years, become avail- 
able under this bill in the succeeding year 
and without regard to national origin. Less 
than half of the total quotas in recent years 
have actually been taken up. By pooling 
such quotas our laws would then help pro- 
vide a haven for religious and political perse- 
cutees escaping from the iron-curtain coun- 
tries. I agree, however, that such immi- 
grants should be subjected to strict check-up 
on subversive or otherwise undesirable qual- 
ities. 

This bill I am sponsoring also opens our 
doors to far more of those from the over- 
crowded areas on our own side of the iron 
curtain, notably from Italy, Greece, Western 
Germany, and Austria. 

Next—and secondly—the bill wipes out 
every stigma of discrimination on account 
of race, color, or sex. By establishing quotas 
on the basis of our full 1950 census, it elim- 
inates shocking discrimination against our 
own Negro population. Our law today, based 
on the census of 1920, excludes “the descend- 
ants of slave immigrants. This change we 
propose increases the total quota by only 
sixty thousand a year—a small price indeed 
for the redemption of our most cherished 
concepts of racial equality and civil rights. 

Further, our bill wipes out shameful and 
provocative barriers, solely on grounds of 
color, which now totally exclude or over- 
whelmingly discriminate against certain 
oriental peoples. I happened to be in Japan 
in 1937 on the anniversary of our enactment 
of our exclusion act. This proud people 
figuratively hung out black flags. The day 
Was a day of national mourning. Under our 
new bill each area in Asia is given the dignity 
of the quota within the broad limits of our 
quota system. 
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Thirdly, and still within the quota system, 
our bill provides preference for those whose 
skills or trades would make the greater con- 
tribution to our own economy; also to the 
families of those already admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence; and 
to those who are being persecuted on account 
of religious or political beliefs under Com- 
munist or totalitarian rule, and have escaped 
from behind the Iron Curtain; also to dis- 
placed persons who did not meet the date 
line or other processing deadlines under the 
DP Act; and finally to others who show in- 
dividual hardship. To all these, preference 
is given, but always within the total quota. 

They will by no means, however, exhaust 
the quotas. The pooling of quotas makes 
possible also, in moderate and practical 
numbers, the admission of so-called new- 
seed immigrants who are qualified under 
the rigorous standards of our immigration 
laws. 

A fourth major reform in our bill—and 
this one is very close to my own heart be- 
cause three of Mrs. Benton’s and my four 
children are adopted—is the admission out- 
side of quota of orphan children for whom 
adequate volunteer care and support are 
available here in the United States. On this 
great reform we have the assistance of the 
great religious and humanitarian organiza- 
tions who have done such magnificent work 
in this field under the Displaced Persons 
Act. 

Also admitted outside of quota would be 
alien parents, children of American citizens, 
and finally aliens who have served honor- 
ably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

The fifth feature of our bill wipes out the 
mortgages which the Displaced Persons Act 
placed on fifty percent of presently existing 
quotas. All the DP’s admitted by us have 
been charged against future quotas. These 
mortgages in some cases extend hundreds 
of years into the future. Half the quota 
for Greece is wiped out by mortgage until 
the year 2013. Poland's quota is mort- 
gaged until 1999; and the quotas for the 
Baltic states are mortgaged beyond the 
year 2000. Surely men and women who have 
braved death to escape Communist aggres- 
sion should not have America’s door barred 
to them by these “mortgaged quotas.” They 
are our own iron curtain. 

Finally, in our bill are literally hundreds 
of changes designed to improve adminis- 
trative procedures for the examination and 
review of individual visa cases. Included 
also are strengthened safeguards for exclu- 
sion and deportation of subversive and un- 
desirable aliens. Within such proper safe- 
guards, reformed Nazis or Fascists or other 
totalitarians are admissible if they can clear- 
ly prove their devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples. This reform eliminates those absurd 
and heart-rending cases under the McCarran 
Act of 1950 which forced us to exclude out- 
standing scholars and technicians. 

Life magazine recently said editorially: 

“We are spending $85,000,000 a year on 
propaganda to picture the United States as 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. Yet this can be undone overnight by 
the bad propaganda effect of a single sensa- 
tional case like that of Graham Greene, the 
British novelist whose visa was held up be- 
cause he joined the Communist Party as a 
prank for a few weeks in 1922. There have 
been worse cases than his. * * * Friends 
of America are disgusted and disheartened 
when they hear of the exclusions, even as 
visitors, of names like these: Michael Polyani, 
the Hungarian-British philosopher; Alberto 
Moravia, the Italian novelist; Dr. E. B. Chain, 
Nobel Prize chemist; Gustav Regler, German 
anti-Communist; A. Stender-Peterson, Den- 
mark's leading Slavic scholar; and many 
others. Such famous anti-Communists as 








Arthur Koestler, Viktor Kravchenko, and 
Madame Kasenkina have entered or stayed in 
the United States only by getting private 
bills passed for them in Congress.” 

I have now reviewed with you the main 
features of this great bill which has been 
worked out with the assistance of many 
organizations. 

Unfortunately, however, before we can 
even begin to work for the adoptioneof this 
bill, we in Congress must organize to fight 
against many features of the so-called Mc- 
Carran-Walter bills which are already on the 
calendar and are therefore now ready for 
early action. 

These bills contain some desirable features, 
but they reject the pooling of quotas. Fur- 
ther, they refuse many of the other major 
principles of the bill I have just outlined, 
Some of the provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter bills continue racial standards and 
barriers; others raise serious issues of civil 
liberties. 

Our immigrants are the defenseless stran- 
gers within our gates. Their treatment by 
us is the test of American sincerity which 
is applied in the lands from whence they 
came. The McCarran-Walter bills virtually 
prohibit immigration to the United States 
except for a few narrowly restricted cate- 
gories. The Washington Post put the issue 
this way: 

“The kasic trouble with the McCarran and 
Walter bills is that they are fundamentally 
exclusionary. They are barriers rather than 
aids to immigration. This land, prosperous, 
happy, and free, the hope and goal for great 
numbers in less favored parts cf the world, 
must, of course, place reasonable limits on 
the flow of immigrants to its shores. At 
the same time, however, it must never forget 
that immigrants have built it—culturally 
and spiritually as well as physically—and 
that regulated immigration within appro- 
priate limits is an indispensable source of 
growth and strength.” 

Members of Congress, and certainly the 
public at large, have had no adequate op- 
portunity to appreciate the many implica- 
tions of the McCarran and Walter bills. For 
example, what is the justification for taking 
off the nonquota list college and university 
professors? For years we have admitted 
them as nonquota immigrants if they satis- 
fied all other requirements of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

Nor is there any sense in the provision 
that would bar persons found guilty of two 
offenses against Communist or other totali- 
tarian regimes even where such offenses 
involve no moral turpitude and originated 
in fact through political or religious perse- 
cution. Under these laws, Cardinal Mind- 
zenty would be barred from the United States 
if he sought admission. Does not this one 
example show that we must fight to defeat 
these added restrictions? The restrictions 
are in no way necessary for the peace and 
good order of the United States or for its 
defense against infiltration or subversion. 

Much of the progress in the Western World 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies was reflected in the development of 
majority rule. Progress in the twentieth 
century is being measured by protection of 
minorities and of individuals in a world 
challenged by dictatorship and force. Many 
years ago Justice Brandeis said with pro- 
phetic vision: “No peace which is lasting 
can ever come until the nations, great and 
small, accept the democratic principle that 
there is, and shall be, no super nation, to 
rise through subjection of others, and the 
truth that each people has in it something 
of peculiar value which it can contribute 
to the civilization for which we are all 
striving.” 

That great pronouncement holds good to 
this day. It will hold good a hundred years 
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from now. It will continue to be a perma- 
nent challenge to our efforts and to the 
efforts of our sons and daughters and to 
their descendants. It is a goal for our strivy- 
ing. It is more than that. It is a goal 
even for our surviving. To this goal let us 
rededicate ourselves today. 





Indignation of Taxpayers of Idaho Over 
Wasteful Federal Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by me expressing the re- 
sentment of the taxpayers in Idaho over 
the use of tax money for wasteful and 
extravagant expenditures. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR DWoRSHAK 


During the past 2 weeks I have received 
thousands of letters from people in Idaho 
protesting the confiscation of their earnings 
by the Federal Government through its pro- 
hibitive tax rates. These people who have 
so recently come face to face with the real- 
ity of the cost of supporting the extrava- 
gance of our Federal Government have reg- 
istered their indignation. 

A project designed to enable the taxpay- 
ers of Twin Falls, Idaho, to effectively ex- 
press their resentment over having to finance 
Government waste was undertaken by How- 
ard Moffatt, secretary of the Twin Falls 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Moffatt printed 
and distributed to people in the Twin Falis 
area a form letter to be signed by the irate 
taxpayer and mailed to me. The letters, 
which have been flooding m, office for the 
past several days, read as follows: 


TWIN FALts, IDAHO, March 15, 1952. 
Senator HENry C. DworsHak, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DworRsHAK: I have today 
paid my 1951 Federal income tax under 
strong moral protest. While I fully sub- 
scribe to the payment of taxes for essential 
governmental purposes, I deeply resent the 
use of my tax money for the wasteful and 
extravagant purposes inherent in the pres- 
ent bureaucratic plan and so glaringly dis- 
closed recently in the various Government 
scandals. 

Sincerely, 


The same letter was printed in the Twin 
Falls Times-News. Many people cut the 
letter from the newspaper, signed it and 
mailed it to me. 

This flood of protests is indicative of the 
genuine alarm felt by the people of Idaho 
and the entire Nation over the scandalous 
waste of their tax dollars. They are out- 
raged by the demands by the administration 
for higher and higher taxes which drain off a 
larger and larger share of their earnings to 
pay for the cost of Government. The daily 
disclosures of corruption, fraud, and misnan- 
dling of public funds by Government ofii- 
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cials are evidence that the anger of these 
citizens is fully justified. 

If more projects such as the one spone- 
sored by the Twin Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce were undertaken in other parts of 
the country, Washington would be flooded 
by a virtual avalanche of protests. Perhaps 
then Members of Congress would reflect more 
soberly before voting to appropriate funds 
to support the fantastic spending programs 
of the Truman administration. 


rr 


The World’s Greatest Firearms Inventor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the people of Liége, Belgium, 
unveiled a bronze plaque in memory of 
perhaps the world’s greatest firearms in- 
ventor. They were remembering John 
Moses Browning, who from 1852 until 
his death in 1926 was an outstanding 
citizen of Ogden, Utah. His inventions 
and his industry made him internation- 
ally famous, and the United States Sec- 
retary of War in a tribute to him after 
his death referred to him as “the great- 
est gun wizard of the modern age,” as- 
serting that no “other individual has 
contributed so much to the national se- 
curity of this country as Mr. Browning 
in the development of our machine guns 
and other automatic weapons to a state 
of military efficiency surpassing that of 
all nations.” 

His weapons have long been used by 
the United States in the cause of peace 
and right. They were among the prin- 
cipal weapons contributing to our suc- 
cess in the Spanish-American War, the 
Boxer Rebellion, World War I, World 
War II, and the present Korean war. 

In his production of weapons and in 
his inventions, Mr. Browning was as- 
sisted by his family, especially his 
brothers, Matthew and Jonathan. The 
Brownings are a fine family, and have 
done much for the West and America 
in the tradition of the great inventor, 
who devoted part of his life to the serv- 
ice of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints, Mormon, as a missionary, 
was intensely patriotic, frank, generous, 
and honorable in his business and social 
relations, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the well-prepared story of 
the unveiling of the Browning plaque, 
which appeared in the Ogden Standard- 
Examiner of March 16, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp, as follows: 

PLAQUE DEDICATED TO GREAT OGDEN GUN 

INVENTOR 

A bronze plaque to the memory of perhaps 

the world’s greatest firearms inventor—an 


Ogdenite—was unveiled a few days ago in 
Liége, Belgium. 


The inscription reads: 

“In memory of John M. Browning, 1855- 
1926. 

“It is here where 30 years beforehand he 
came from Ogden to have his first automatic 
pistol manufactured that on November 26, 
1926, death surprised in the midst of his 
work the greatest firearms inventor the world 
has ever known.” 

Among those present at the unveiling were 
Val A. Browning, president of the Browning 
Arms Co., and son of the inventor; J. V. 
Browning, vice president and grandson of 
the inventor; and prominent Belgium arms 
makers. 

NEAR ROOM WHERE HE DIED 

The memorial is placed outside the room 
where John M. Browning died of a heart at- 
tack while he and his son, Val, were discuss- 
ing technical details of the superimposed 
double-barrel shotgun then being developed. 

The plaque consists of a life-sized likeness 
of the inventor and a likeness of his first 
automatic pistol and automatic shotgun. 
The inscription is in French. 

The Fabrique Nationale, where the Brown- 
ing-patented weapons are manufactured, is 
near Liége, Belgium. It was there that in 
January of 1913 a banquet was held in cele- 
bration of manufacture of the one millionth 
Browning automatic pistol. 

At this time John M. Browning was hon- 
ored with the decoration of Chevalier de 
lVOrdre de Leopold (Knight of the Order of 
Leopold) from King Albert I of Belgium, 
He was also presented with a bronze statue 
representing Genius by the noted sculptor 
Rosseau. 

This statue is now in Ogden at the resi- 
dence of Val, who was also present at that 
celebration. 

Up to August of last year in this plant 
alone a total of 3,900,000 firearms of John 
Browning invention have been produced and 
sold. These include mostly sporting and 
pocket firearms. 

Most of his military arms have been pro- 
duced in and for the United States by vari- 
ous manufacturers. Several millions of his 
machine guns, BAR'’s, and automatic pistols 
have been produced for the United States 
and its allies. Also many hundreds of thou- 
sands of sporting arms have been produced 
in American factories. 


MINIATURE MEDALLION 


Val A. and John Val Browning were pre- 
sented with miniature replica medallions of 
the original relief. The Brownings, now in 
Liége, are supervising manufacture and are 
responsible for delivery of shotguns which 
they import and sell into the United States 
and also are starting manufacture of a new 
Browning-invented sporting arm on which 
several United States and foreign patents 
have recently been granted, while several 
applications are pending and about to be 
filed. This novel gun will not appear on the 
market until materials (and machines now 
working on Western European rearmament) 
are again available for peacetime production. 

The famous gun inventor was son of the 
gunsmith Jonathan Browning, who fash- 
foned Kentucky flintlocks from strips of 
scrap iron for the Mormons. He grew up 
naturally to his profession. 

When the Allies of World War I were so 
desperate for a machine gun to compete 
with the German Maxim, competitive tests 
were held. 

Browning, with two completely new guns, 
easily won these trials. Both were adopted 
by the Army. One was a water-cooled ma- 
chine gun weighing about 37 pounds with 
water jacket filled. The other was the 
Browning automatic rifle. This was gas op- 
erated, air cooled, and might be fired from 
shoulder or hip. 

His famous 30-caliber automatic machine 
gun was a big factor in turning back the 
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Nazi Luftwaffe in World War II. Mounting 
four in each wing, British Spitfires literally 
sawed the heavy German bombers in two 

Practically every machine gun used today 
is based on one or another of Browning's 
patents. 

He made an air-cooled model of the re- 
coil-operated machine gun, weighing only 
22 pounds and with a 700-per-minute rate 
of fire. This was the first gun in this coun- 
try to be successfully fixed on an airplane 
and synchronized to fire through the pro- 
peller. 

DEVELOPS HEAVIER GUN 

Since planes and tanks could be armored 
against .30-caliber bullets, Browning made 
a .50-caliber machine gun. Then at the re- 
quest of progressive-minded officers of the 
United States Ordnance Department, Brown- 
ing made models of three different 37-mili- 
meter automatic cannons. The first model 
was made at Browning's experimental shop 
in Ogden, between Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth Streets on Kiesel. 

Browning first conceived the idea for the 
machine gun while shooting along the shores 
of Great Salt Lake. He noticed the bullrushes 
moved following each discharge of the gun, 
He concluded it must be caused by expand- 
ing powder gases. 

He became intrigued with the problem of 
harnessing this power. He finally came up 
with a gun that had a concave metal cap 
with a hole in it. The bullet passed through 
the hole. Gas pressure from the muzzle 
forced the cap forward. It was connected 
by a rod with the lever action of the gun, 
thus operating it. 

Further experiments devised the gas-op- 
erated automatic machine gun, only auto- 
matic machine gun used by the United States 
Army and Navy during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 


BROWNING'S PEACEMAKER 

This model, nicknamed “Browning’s peace- 
maker,” was used by United States marines 
to save the foreign legations in Peking, 
China, during the Boxer Rebellion. 

The third method of operating automatic 
guns is by recoil. In 1901 Browning obtained 
a patent for a recoil-operated, water-cooled 
machine gun, which became the forerunner 
of the now famous Browning machine guns 
of the First World War and the further air- 
craf* weapons of today. 

Though John M. Browning and his brother, 
Jonathan E. Browning, traveled extensively 
over the world during the First World War, 
they always returned to the Ogden shop. It 
was here that the major inventions were 
fashioned. 

John M. usually designed the new models; 
then Jonathan would make the gun from his 
plan. 


Feeding and Fighting the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include official tables 
showing the amount of business this 
country has done with one of the iron 
curtain countries. 

While we are called upon to appropri- 
ate millions and billions of dollars on the 
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basis of opposing communism, certain 
groups seem to be desirous of doing busi- 
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ness with Communist-controlled coun- 
tries. The tables are as follows: 


United States imports for consumption of principal commodities, from Hungary, 1950 




















and 1951 
; 1950! 1951! 
Commodity nie 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
I a a esa th citi dai latiil Pounds......- 422, 133 $671, 421 * 346, 521 $757, 658 
SORE BURNIE. nage nncennntinenruiessebennenie BO as 1, 797, 925 252, 067 | 4,379, 218 585, 724 
Tomato paste and tomato sauce.................]..-..-. do sptipadbipendakenattenierunamedl ane 3 442, 072 
INCI ee eebeeemeielae Short tons-..... 385 | 106, 825 243 90, 899 
Oil seeds — 
III, saat aliinae ideliteansiesetnaonmaeieetaiae SN isse eicistin Roce tatipirtiasionte MisiidaranisetC ea 577, 093 53, 759 
I a a omnes abbaee i canicaantee Dictate 294, 884 50, 807 

Baskets and bags of willow or osier.............-. Number.....- 168, 440 34, 705 189, 847 §2, 036 
Articles and manufactures of cotton n. s. p. f....]..............-- (4) 37,350 (4) 43, 929 
China and porcelain plates, cups, etc., and other 

domestic or household tableware, kitchenware, 

etc., decorated, colored, etc., not containing 25 

percent or more calcined bone... ......-- Dorens........ 1, 463 38, 432 1, 581 35, 821 
Dried blood albumen — 1 ine hn ieee Daniel 58, 240 23, 684 47, 160 22, 324 
Glassware, table and kitchen articles, blown or 

partly blown (except cut or engraved, valued 

$1 or more each), colored, etched, cut, engraved, 

etc., other than glassware commercially known 

as bubble glass, if produced otherwise than by 

eee SEES Number...... 277, 031 62, 656 76, 712 15, 081 
I 1. 1.10. 0. usnpsememminenmmnenngunseedtins | Pounds....-=- 14, 649 
nN GONE, WGIIIIIIOUL 0. cn-wuuinbnmeebdnininmncein | Number....-- 10, 328 
Pyridine, crude coal-tar product............----- | Gallons....... 4, 675 
Cattle hides, wet salted____- . aileliadbeeammacttiatiate | Pieoes.......-- iinisiieimaeaiaiasira 
Vetch seed, other than hairy vetch...........--- | Pounds.....-- | 
NS RE EEE Number.....- 
Paprika, ground or unground...........-...-...- Pounds......- 


Total of above commodities... ...........-].------ 
Total imports for consumption from Hungary -_-|....- 
Percent above commodities are of total imports 

for consumption from Hungary. 






2, 179, 762 
2, 561, 027 
85.1 





1 Preliminary. 


9 Includes 154,278 pounds, valued at $392,036 imported free of duty, for U. 8. Government use. 
8 Includes 1,410,428 pounds, valued at $188,317, imported free of duty. for U. 8. Government use, 


4 Not reported 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U 


. 8. Department of Commerce. 


United States exports of domestic merchandise, by principal commodities, to Hungary, 
1950 and 1951 










domestic merchandise to Hungary. 






1950! 1951! 
. . Unit of oom, 
Commodity quantity ——_——_——_ 
Quantity | Value Quantity Value 

I I a a | NN | Se aianiatmmiahel 2, 188, 235 $406, 120 
on EE WTSI R SIR Rk a eee Oe ee 109, 800 44, 387 
RIND ic ih <cssc dinar rnceen eek acheshibeamelaal Bushels_...._. Bechet ti lee 4, 118 14, 438 
EEE EE Pounds....... 4, 409 $18, 300 4, 409 14, 140 
Raw cotton, except linters. oe I 15, 695 2, 434, 712 casa 
A ie -| Thousands... .| 110, 000 368, 500 
Penicillin Oxford units..| 6,387, 306 190, 695 
IIT .irdnisctcamnniteranpninnisiacn bemataiiienaiciiieiedl Gramis.......- 183, 555 68, 5OL |. 

Total of ahote COMI ooo ocncncnecncloceccessnneses« DCE Uo cca miele’ 

Total exports of domestic merchandise to |......-.----- | 3,477,988 |............ 

Hungary. 

Percent above commodities are of total exports of |...............- | ae Se 77.9 





§ Preliminary, 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce, 





Monday Wash Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, a num- 
ber cf Members of the Senate read, with 
mingled amazement and disgust, per- 
haps the most inaccurate book that ever 
was written. It is a book called U.S. A. 
Confidential. The book has a chapter 
which purports to deal with the city of 
Detroit. The book is written by Jack 


Lait and Lee Mortimer, two New York 
Hearst columnists. Under the heading 


“Monday Wash Line,” Mr. Malcolm W. 
Bingay has written an article regarding 
this beok. I ask that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit Free Press of March 24, 
1952] 
Monpbay WasH LINE 
(By Malcolm W. Bingay) 

To gentle friends and stern critics: Thanks 
for all your welcome home notes. 

On my return I find a copy of a new book 
On my desk by Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer, 
two New York Hearst columnists, entitled 
“U. S. A. Confidential,” which purports to 
give the inside low-down on all America, 


The only chapter I have read—or will read— 
is that on Detroit. 








Many years ago there was a comedy writ- 
ten by either George Cohan or George Ade 
that had a fellow who walked through all 
three acts without his name being listed in 
the cast of characters and who had nothing 
to do with the action of the play. 

All he did was to walk on stage and ask 
various other players: “Were you ever in 
Kokomo?” The response was always “No!” 

“That's fine,” he would answer, “then I 
may speak freely.” 

Lait and Mortimer are two such characters. 
I read their Confidentials about New York, 
Chicago, and Washington and thought pos- 
sibly some of what they said was so—even 
their telephone listings (for the convenience 
of their readers) of brothels, call houses, 
gambling joints, dope dens, et cetera. Talk 
about procurers. 

Well, I've lived my life in the “Kokomo” 
they call Detroit and I wonder whether in 
the history of the printed word there has 
ever been crowded into a few brief and poorly 
written pages such a vast amount of alto- 
gether vicious misinformation. 

I’m mentioned in it as “the Detroit sage.” 
I do not consider this encomium a compli- 
ment in such a book but an insult. It con- 
veys the idea that these two alleged gentle- 
men had talked to me. 

I have never met either of them and I 
have no desire to. 

Detroit is presented as a crime-ridden 
town dominated by the underworld gangs. 
The truth is that Detroit is more free of 
organized crime than any other major city 
in America. As every informed Detroiter 
knows there can be no political machine in 
alliance with any underworld because of our 
city charter—unique in the United States. 
The present boards are made up of bank 
clerks, housewives, and others thoroughly 
screened by the election commission. They 
do not even know to what precincts they are 
to be assigned until the day before election 
and the individuals do not even know each 
other until they meet in the booth on the 
morning of voting. 

The book says that Frank Murphy as gov- 
ernor “gave the green light to the under- 
world to syndicate * * * fora big cut 
in the crime cartel.” 

Murphy had many faults, and I never 
missed noting them. But I have always em- 
phasized his zeal against civic corruption. 
As major he induced James K. Watkins, con- 
servative Republican, brilliant lawyer, and 
fine civil leader to be police commissioner 
to clean up the town and to keep it clean— 
without any political affiliation with the 
city hall of any kind whatsoever. As Wat- 
kins could have told these two fakers Mur- 
phy backed him to the limit, never asked a 
favor, and never permitted anybody else to 
interfere with the tremendous task he so 
quitely performed. 

When he became Governor Murphy called 
in Capt. Don Leonard, now State Police Com- 
missioner, whom J. Edgar Hoover would tes- 
tify as one of the most brilliant criminolo- 
gists in America and altogether incorruptible. 

“Captain,” Murphy said, “I want all pro- 
fessional gambling to be stopped in 
Michigan. Nobody is to be protected. I want 
no headlines or phony raids. Tell them to 
get out and that I mean business. The 
job is yours. If anybody seeks to interfere, 
let me know.” 

Michigan was cleansed. 

Of Mayor Cobo the book says he is good, 
but hamstrung by a machine and by political 
backers who are forced to play with the un- 
derworld and with the unions. 

Did the New York bunk artists ever hear 
of the 59-day streetcar strike in which Cobo 
fought the union’s unwarranted demands 
and beat them with the solid support of all 
good citizens? 

His police commissioner is George Boos, 
for 18 years one of the most brilliant, re- 
sourceful, and courageous men of the United 
States Secret S2rvice—without any political 
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affiliations with the city hall and with as [free 
a hand in the never-ending war against 
criminals as Murphy gave Watkins. 

Union leaders are presented either as 
criminals or Communists and Walter Reuther 
is accused of being the guiding genius of 
this mythical gang of monsters as a sort of 
industrial Fu Manchu. 

I have often criticized Reuther for his 
flamboyance, his high emotionalism, and his 
economic vagaries, but I have never ques- 
tioned his integrity or his sincerity. He has 
done a@ magnificent job in cleaning out the 
Reds from the CIO-UAW and most of the 
leaders of management with whom he battles 
so vociferously give him that credit. 

He has no more to do with the Mafia than 
Lait and Mortimer have to do with the truth. 

They say that Cobo is a Pole, handcuffed 
because he owes his election to the huge 
Slavic vote. Cobo is an American, with a 
whole flock of periods. I think he would be 
quite proud to be of Polish ancestry or that 
of any other of the fine racial streams that 
go to make up America. But it so happens 
that his forebears were French Huguenots 
who lived on the Channel Islands for many 
generations and were absorbed into the blood 
stream of the English. 

He won the ardent support of not only 
the Polish people but the other workers of 
Detroit because he, as city treasurer and a 
brilliant accountant, worked out a plan in 
the desperate depression years to save their 
homes. They were being seized for back 
taxes. He evolved a program by which their 
taxes could be paid on the installment plan. 
Three years ago the last of these delinquent 
taxes were paid in full. And the bread- 
winners of most of these homes thus saved 
are members of the CIO-UAW. 

For sheer, uninhibited falsehood and vi- 
cious innuendo their chapter on Detroit is 
unique. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to my remarks in the March ‘18 
Recorp, I include the seventh of the 
series of articles on juvenile delinquency 
by Judge Victor B. Wylegala, children’s 
court judge of Erie County, N. Y., and 
president of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges: 


DELINQUENCY: TAMING THE TRUANT—TRUANCY 

* CORRECTION Must Be IMMEDIATE—GULLIBLE 

PARENTS RESPONSIBLE FOR SOME DELAYS IN 
REHABILITATION 


(This is the seventh in a series of articles 
by Judge Victor B. Wylegala, of children’s 
court, eminent authority on juvenile de- 
linquency, and head of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges. Today’s article 
discusses procedures in dealing with truancy 
and explains the court’s function in these 
cases. Future articles to appear daily in 
this space will treat the court's general role 
in juvenile delinquency and the history of 
growth in the juvenile-court system.) 

(By Victor B. Wylegala as told to Lee Griggs) 

The children’s court does not act directly 
as an enforcement agency in cases of tru- 
ancy. It tries to tame the truant and give 
him the proper outlook and surroundings 
that will lead to his rehabilitation. Parents 
and schools have the major roles in this 
rehabilitation, but the court must see to it 


_the school usually will be sufficient. 


that maximum effort is expended in the 
youngster’s behalf. 

Truancy rehabilitation cannot wait long. 
It must be started immediately. Only in 
this way can the child be made forcefully 
aware of what he has done and impressed 
with his disservice to himself in not attend- 
ing classes. 

Parents cannot be punished for a child’s 
misbehavior in a school. School authorities 
can and do take action but, once drastic 
measures have been put into effect, the law 
demands replacement of any educational fa- 
cilities denied the youth. Education must 
go on. 

PROMPT ACTION NEEDED 

When pupils are suspended or expelled 
from a school, there can be no waiting by 
education officials for parental action. The 
child's transfer to another school to con- 
tinue instruction must be arranged imme- 
diately. Petitions for transfer should be 
filed with the court. 

People say the term juvenile delinquency 
is overworked. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It is just misunderstood. 
There is, for instance, a difference between 
juvenile and school delinquency. The latter 
comes under the jurisdiction of school au- 
thorities. 

It is assumed, though, that children whose 
behavior is bad enough to warrant suspen- 
sion or expulsion will fall within the legal 
definition of juvenile delinquency. These 
are specified as incorrigible, ungovernable, 
or habitually disobedient beyond the con- 
trol of parents or other lawful authority. 

Signs of truancy are many, but it is sur- 
prising how many parents are so naive as to 
believe the fantastic excuses by their off- 
spring for sudden wealth. One boy before 
me not long ago had stolen $50. He 
couldn't spend it so gave it to his mother, 
saying he had found it. She didn't question 
him until the police caught up with the 
boy. Such credulity has resulted in many 
delinquencies going unnoticed. 

Truants, with newly gained free time, will 
turn more and more to thievery. Intelligent 
parents should be able to spot a boy's sud- 
den acquisition of money. Maybe he will 
forget to ask for his allowance. He may 
bring home an expensive toy or clothing 
article, or go to shows more often than his 
allowance could possibly permit. 

Many youngsters say they shoveled snow 
or traded a worthless article for the new 
trinket, but proper parental questioning can 
disclose that the child has been stealing. 
Kids who have come into my court have 
squandered their ill-gotten gains for taxi 
rides all over the county just for the thrill 
of being big spenders. Many children turn 
their cash over to the family, saying they 
earned the money, but the wise parent will 
realize that the amount is almost always far 
beyond the child’s earning power. 

When cases of truancy come into court, 
there must be definite proof. An attendance 
record certified by the principal and pre- 
sented in court by the attendance officer of 
Occa- 
sionally, though, there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 


SCHOOL COOPERATION NEEDED 


It must be remembered that we in the 
courts are not magicians. We can’t perform 
an overnight miracle to transform the child 
into a constructive citizen. Under modern 
court proceedings, parents will be required 
to attend a truancy hearing. The court will 
try to obtain their cooperation in correcting 
the truant. 

Proceedings should not be delayed to the 
point at which school officials are so fed up 
with the child’s behavior that they can’t 
act constructively and objectively. Once 
their needed assistance is lost in this man- 
ner, it is hard to regain. The court experi- 
ence may help in adjusting school personnel 
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to a “let’s try again” attitude. Readjust- 
ment is much more certain if school authori- 
ties cooperate with the court, parents, and 
child. 

It has long been customary for courts to 
avoid a fine on the first conviction against 
parents for condoning truancy. The law 
provides increasing fines and jail sentences 
for further offenses, but fines may be sus- 
pended if they affect the desired result—the 
child’s attendance in school. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES 


Ability to pay the fine or serve time in 
jail must be considered, lest a hardship be 
brought against the family that will hamper 
the youngster’s proper rehabilitation. In 
some cases, after a reasonable effort has been 
made to get parents to assume responsibil- 
ity, removing the child on grounds of neglect 
will be more effective. 

Jurisdiction of the court varies with who 
is the object of the proceeding—whether it 
is against the parents for violation of the 
compulsory education law or against the 
children for delinquency. In a case against 
the parent, the court may impose fines or 
prison sentences. It cannot take any ac- 
tion against the child. 

In a case against the child, there are two 
alternatives. The court may place the 
youngster under the supervision of its pro- 
bation department or a social agency. Or it 
can order removal of the child from his own 
home for placement in a foster home or in- 
stitution. In the latter event, parents can 
be required to pay for the child’s care away 
from home, but no action may be taken 
against them if proceedings are directed 
against the child. 


NEGLECTFUL PARENTS 


Neglect proceedings can be brought against 
the parents if they fail to respond to cor- 
rective methods. Theirs is the responsibil- 
ity for the child’s arriving at school in good 
condition. Neglect can be established in 
many cases where children come to school 
suffering from poor health, malnutrition, 
uncileanliness, lack of sleep, and improper 
clothing when usual school efforts toward 
correction fail. 

School authorities often have utilized pri- 
vate and public social agencies to bring 
about improvement in a child’s condition 
without court action. These agencies in- 
clude the Children’s Aid Society, Catholic 
Charities, Family Service Society, Jewish 
Welfare Society, and Frie County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. In many cases these 
agencies have been invaluable in properly 
presenting a case to the court if neglect is 
to be charged. 

In neglect cases, the court has the power 
to order medical or surgical service when 
deemed necessary and bring about general 
improvement by cooperating with the social 
agencies. Every effort always is made to 
compel parents to assume full responsibility 
for their children. Removal is resorted to 
only when necessary. 


Alderman William J. Casey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement delivered by Al- 
derman William J. Casey, of Lawrence, 
Mass., before the Surplus Manpower 
Committee today: 
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In connection with the hearings held in 
Washington this week in reference to allocat- 
ing some government contracts to northern 
mills to alleviate unemployment and the gen- 
eral business depression as the result thereof, 
I believe greater thought and consideration 
should be given the human side of the ques- 
tion instead of basing all arguments pro and 
con on cold statistics, facts, and figures. A 
broader perspective can be obtained of the 
needs of the textile cities in question by 
looking beyond the figures and studying the 
effects of unemployment as it strikes at the 
very vitals of our community, sparing no 
person or business in its devastating path. 

On the human side of the picture, there is 
a@ perplexed and worried group, anxious in 
mind and heart, concerned about paying 
their bills, concerned about feeding their 
families, concerned about their future. 
Spending their savings after their unemploy- 
ment checks have been stopped, the next step 
is welfare which the industrious people of 
this city would have to turn to and which is 
distasteful to a hard-working and independ- 
ent people. 

The highly skilled textile worker is in a 
quandary whether to leave the place where 
he has lived all his life to start anew in some 
other community which is able to offer him 
employment due to government orders which 
that other community is enjoying. He is un- 
able to comprehend the figures of 65,000,000 
people employed in this country, unprece- 
dented prosperity on a Nation-wide basis, and 
unemployment, depression, and want in this 
area. He cannot understand why his coun- 
try can spend billions to aid unemployed and 
underprivileged people in other lands by the 
Marshall plan while he is deprived of the 
chance to earn a living. 

The anxiety and uncertainty extends to 
the merchant, businessman, professional 
man, and to all branches of our community 
who must depend on the dollars of the work- 
ers for their living. Trades people are clos- 
ing shop. Stores are empty, everyone is af- 
fected, when the people are not working, 
money is not circulating, trade is retarded. 
Withholding taxes are not available to the 
Government. National prosperity is a mis- 
nomer when a part of the economy is af- 
fected, as the whole is only as strong as the 
weakest link in the chain. 

Communistic exploitation feeds on such a 
situation as is developing in this area. It is 
for just such a purpose billions are being 
spent in distant lands. The people in this 
area are a patriotic, God-fearing group who 
would not succumb to Communist wiles. 
However, situations like those existing might 
give the Communists ideas to spread their 
nefarious doctrine to a few discouraged and 
hopeless people. 

The situation calls for a quick solution. 
It ‘thas gone far enough. Talk and argu- 
ments are to no avail. Action is required at 
once. The solution lies solely with our Fed- 
eral Government. Some thought should be 
given to the stockpile idea. In addition to 
the few contracts that might be awarded on 
bid, the Government, which is spending bil- 
lions in foreign lands, could solve the prob- 
lem by giving our mills, business based on 
25 percent of the highest orders to our mills 
during the years that the Government was 
our greatest buyer of textiles. These prod- 
ucts could be given or sold to foreign coun- 
tries using the Marshall and other plan 
money to finance the proposition. 

By allocating some of our give-away bil- 
lions on a proportionate basis to this sec- 
tion of our country, confidence and hope 
would be restored to our people. 

During this period our manufacturers 
could adjust themselves to the manufacture 
of the newer textiles, by installing new ma- 
chinery and methods, to properly meet the 
change to the greater use and demand for 
other fabrics due to the changes in the tastes 
and styles of the consuming public. 


North-South Student Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement regarding one of 
the most heartwarming incidents that I 
have read about in the newspapers in 
some time. 

It concerns an exchange of students 
between Manitowoc, Wis., aluminum 
center of America, and Macon, Ga.—an 
exchange which is now in its second 
stage, with a visit by what are described 
as 30 apple-cheeked Wisconsin students 
to the great peach-tree State—Empire 
State of the South. 

Lhold in my hand a copy of the Macon 
News, which contains an article show- 
ing that 10,000 Macon folk came to cheer 
the few students from my home State of 
Wisconsin. 

I have prepared a statement regarding 
this matter, and I ask that the statement, 
together with the article in the Macon 
News, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

I might add that we read a great deal 
about Members of Congress and congres- 
sional committees taking trips abroad. 
This exchange of students has suggested 
to me that many of us who have been 
abroad have not gotten acquainted with 
our own country, and it is a wonderful 
thing that our children are going into 
different sections of the country and are 
becoming acquainted with the life and 
the thinking and the activities of the 
people of the different sections. 

Mr. President, I renew my request that 
my statement and the article from the 
Macon News be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

CEMENTING UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ALL 

SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 

Mr. President, I have long been a believer 
that there is no better tool for education 
and self-education than to see things and 
see people at firsthand. 

So much of our knowledge, or lack of 
knowledge, is second-hand. We hear so 
many things about other people and other 


sections and other countries which just are 


not so. 

I remember that Will Rogers, the Okla- 
homa sage said, in effect: “It isn’t the things 
which people don’t know in the world which 
cause all the trouble, it is the things which 
people know which just ain't so.” 

Well, a lot of people jn the North think 
they know a lot about the South, but “it just 
ain't so.” And the same situation is often 
true of our southern friends. 

What better device could there be, there- 
fore, than to have a group of grand Ameri- 
can youngsters from the North spend 2 
weeks in the homes of people in Dixie, and 
for fine youngsters from the Southland to 
come up and live with us in the North, as 
has recently occurred? 

Manitowoc, Wis., and Macon, Ga., have 
been the two participating cities. 
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I get a thrill when I think of this whole- 
some demonstration of American democratic 
processes at work. 

I have read just now a column written by 
Mr. Joe Parham, of the Macon News, issue 
of March 17. It begins with the salutation: 
“Dear Visitors, welcome to Macon.” It tells 
the youngsters that the boys and girls from 
Macon “were treated like kings and queens” 
in Manitowoc, and that the good citizens 
of Macon accordingly “want to do as well 
or better by you.” Mr. Parham goes on to 
explain that in spite of the differences be- 
tween the two great regions of the Nation, 
“we're pretty much the same, we believe in 
the same things.” “Look around,” Mr. Par- 
ham advises, “ask questions—a million and 
one of them. We're pretty proud of our 
town and our people, and we're itching for 
the chance to tell you about them.” 


The rebel yell greeted “the invaders” 


The arrival of these youngsters was a real 
civic occasion in Macon. An estimated 10,- 
000 citizens of that fine city came to the 
station and whooped the rebel yell as the 
Yankee visitors got off the train. This is the 
sort of invasion that the South loves, and it 
is the sort of invasion which the North 
could use a lot more of itself. 

In 1861-65, the cream of southern man- 
power went North and the cream of Yankee 
manpower went South, and there are a lot 
of boys in the Blue and Gray who never re- 
turned alive to their native States. But out 
of that unfortunate War Between the States 
came a stronger, more united America, and 
in the years that have followed the scars 
have, by and large, healed. 


Individuality prized in America 


We have come to understand the thinking 
of one another, the things we have in com- 
mon, as well as the differences we occasion- 
ally have. We Americans, of course, do not 
believe in uniformity for uniformity's sake, 
in uniformity at the expense of individuality. 
The varying cultures of the different regions 
of the country are a blessing which we wei- 
come, the varying habits, eating patterns, 
thinking patterns. We don’t want to make 
a single uniform mold into which to try 
to fiteverybody. That is the way of dictator- 
ship. 


Both national and international student exr- 
change sound 


And so, I want to congratulate all of the 
fine folks, the educators, the public officials, 
the families of the youngsters and the young- 
sters themselves who have helped make this 
student exchange program a success. I hope 
that other cities will follow suit, because I 
think that it is not enough that we have an 
international student exchange program, we 
should help develop such a program on an 
ever wider basis in our own land. 

It does us all a lot of good to see the other 
fellow, eat with the other fellow, chat with 
the other fellow, work with the other fellow. 
It broadens our horizons. That is particu- 
larly true in the case of our children with 
their sensitive, impressionable minds. 

There is fortunately a good deal of this 
reciprocity now going on. Georgia is send- 
ing one of her ablest sons, the Honorable 
RicHarp B. RUSSELL, to campaign for the 
Presidency and, regardless of individual dif- 
ferences on particular issues which one may 
have with Dick RUSSELL, I believe that there 
is a universal respect for his tremendous 
ability and statesmanship. 


Congressmen ought to see America first 


We read a good deal about Congressmen 
and congressional committees taking trips 
abroad. Well, I can think of nothing better 
than if during the spring recess a great pro- 
portion of our northern legislators were to 
take some fine train South or to get in their 
cars and tour Dixieland. It would do them 
a lot of good. Then, in the following recess, 
or perhaps in the same recess, it would do no 
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harm to have our southern friends take their 
wives and families and come up to Yankee 
country and see what’s going on there. 

There are 3,000,000 square miles to this 
magnificent country of ours, and even a man 
who has spent a lifetime in travel through it 
can never understand the full American 
story. I say: Let’s see America and know 
America. It will change a lot of our foggy 
ideas, a lot of our synthetic thinking, a lot 
of our preconceived notions. 

I attach hereto the front-page article from 
the Macon News, as well as Mr. Parham’s 
column. These are, and have been, reflected 
in fine pieces in the Manitowoc (Wis.), 
Herald-Times. 


[From the Macon (Ga.) News of March 17, 
1952] 


Ten THOUSAND CHEER MANITOWOC STUDENTS 
ARRIVING HERE FOR 2-WEEK VISIT—REBEL 
Yeus Greer YANKEE VisIToRS DURING 
PaRADE IN 65° WEATHER 

(By Perry Morgan) 

Thirty apple-cheeked Wisconsin students 
stepped from the Central of Georgia’s Fla- 
mingo at 1:30 this afternoon into a mass wel- 
come by an estimated 10,000 Maconites. 

Hustled through a packed terminal station 
by school officials and shamrock-wearing po- 
lice, the students boarded the American Le- 
gion’s Nancy Hanks for a trip up Cherry 
Street to their official welcome at City Hall. 
A block-long mass of Macon students fol- 
lowed them up Cherry, lined with Macon- 
ites standing six deep. 

Police Chief Ben T. Watkins estimated the 
turn-out at about 10,000 persons. Signs say- 
ing Welcome South Manitowoc were sprin- 
kled through the crowd and rebel yells came 
thick and fast. 

Mayor Lewis Wilson at city auditorium de- 
livered keys to the city to the students and 
their chaperones. On hand for welcoming 


speeches were Mrs. Ben Vinson, president of 


the parent-teachers association; Ernest 
Black, president of the chamber of com- 
merce; J. D. Crump, president of the Bibb 
Board of Education; and Jim Cherry, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Education Association. 

Citizens of Manitowoc, the Macon of Wis- 
consin, the students got the same kind of 
welcome their townsfolk gave 30 local stu- 
dents who spent 2 weeks in Manitowoc in the 
student exchange arranged by Superin- 
tendent Angus B. Rothwell, of the Manito- 
woc Public Schools, and Dr. Mark Smith, 
Bibb superintendent. 

Each of the Wisconsinites wore a miniature 
silver skillet on his lapel and many sported 
shamrocks. They will also study the method 
by a Manitowoc aluminum manufacturer in 
the city which calls itself the aluminum cen- 
ter of the world. 

The visitors watched with smiling interest 
several Stars and Bars flying above the crowd. 
_ The assistant Manitowoc principal, R. W. 
Boyd, was tactfully dressed in gray. But 
Boyd insisted that the color of his suit was 
mere coincidence—and besides he had a Yan- 
kee blue cap in his luggage. 

At the time the student swap plan was an- 
nounced, Rothwell said the transfers will 
obtain a first-hand view of the southern 
Negro problem and of the agriculture and 
business of the Macon area. They will also 
study the method by which the Civil War is 
taught in southern schools. 

Interviewed as the train neared Macon, 
the Manitowoc contingent faced questions 
with ease. Tad Jones went to the heart of 
the matter with his comment that “It is a 
great opportunity to see other parts of the 
country and to take 2 weeks off from school.” 

“Nice to be South again,” smiled John 
Bieberit. “I was in Dayton, Ohio, once.” 

Miss Kathryn Kohler, teacher and chap- 
erone, was wearing a blue suit and a slight air 
of disappointment. “I thought it was going 
to be warm,” she said. Karen Markwardt 


disagreed with teacher by saying, “I think it’s 
nice and warm.” 

At Manitowoc today, the thermometer 
showed a mild 12 above zero. Macon's mer- 
cury read about 65°. 

For 10 of the Wisconsinites this was their 
second trip on a train and for 5 their first. 
They agreed that trains were interesting. 
Most of their traveling has been done by 
automobile. 

Dr. Mark A. Smith, Bibb School superin- 
tendent, and Principals A. J. Swann, of 
Lanier, and H. S. Lassiter, of Miller Senior 
High School, boarded the train at Forsyth. 
They explained plans for the day’s activities 
as the girls and boys and chaperones rode 
into Macon. 

Those plans include a round of hayrides, 
dances, luncheons, barbecues, tours of sur- 
rounding peach orchards in bloom, the In- 
dian mounds, industrial plants, and military 
installations. 

The schedule, in fact, is so full that the 
youngsters may go home again never know- 
ing that the South won that war of many 
names fought back in the 1860's. 

Two Manitowoc radio students, not mem- 
bers of the regular exchange party, and their 
faculty adviser arrived here Sunday night 
by car to record and send back to Wisconsin 
for broadcast programs covering all the ac- 
tivities of the visitors here. 


Here ARE Our VIisirors FROM THE NORTH 


Manitowoc students who arrived today and 
the Macon students in whose homes they will 
live during 2 weeks here include the fol- 
lowing: 

GIRLS 

Karen Markwardt with Joan Banks at 2140 
Ingleside Avenue. 

Virginia Kluth with Bettie Hall Brown at 
3721 Ridge Avenue. 

Nancy Oberhoilzer with Lila Burney at 738 
North Avenue. 

Carol Pierner with Loulie Burns at 1181 
Oak Cliff Road. 

Gay Relinski with Alene Carrowan at 1991 
Beech Avenue. 

Joan Stoltenberg with Annette Duggan at 
Jeffersonville. 

Mary Barbier with June Faulk at 940 
Orange Terrace. 

Marion Franken with Virginia Fickling at 
2929 Ingleside Avenue. 

Sherry Schleunes with Harriet Fincher at 
3160 Ingleside Avenue. 

Virginia Tisler with Anne Griffin at 2467 
McDonald Avenue. 

Mary Ann Scholten with Mary Harrell on 
Old Forsyth Road. 

Charlotte Pleuss with Emily Mason at 1233 
Carling Avenue. 

Barbara Westphal with Lorna Lee Steele at 
3148 Brookwood Drive. 

Eleanor Goeke with Sally Willingham at 
1253 Jackson Springs Road. 

Joyce Pew with Janice Wright at 3664 
Ridge Avenue. 

BOYS 

Elmer J. Ansorge with Alfred Perkins at 
289 Pio Nono Avenue. 

John Bieberitz with Charlie McKinley on 
Macon, Route 5. 

James Boyd with Clyde VanLandingham 
at 780 Orange Street. 

Jon Dalton with Bobby Thompson at 116 
Stonewall Place. 

James Davis with Albert Harris at 3341 
Ridge Avenue. 

Lee Geraldson with Jimmy Jordan on 
Macon, Route 3. 

John Gregory with Joe Caskin at 282 River- 
dale. 

Gaylord Lambries with Lewis Irby on Ma- 
con, Route 3. 

Tom Larson with Howard Rogers at 151 
Lamar Street. 

Tad Jones with Arthur Rich at 1540 Mercer 
Terrace, 
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Robert E. Myers with Bill Broach at 3643 
Vineville Avenue. 


Roy Pfeffer with Jap Cowart at 371 Buford 
Place. 


Robert Schwartz with Jay Dennis at 1825 
Hardeman Avenue. 

Bruce Shaw with Bert McCowen at 843 
Boulevard Avenue. 


George Vits with Jack Bivins at 110 DeSoto 
Place. 


[From the Macon (Ga.) News] 
A LETTER OF WELCOME TO Our GUESTS 


Dear Visitors: Welcome to Macon. 

You were to receive official greetings from 
the mayor and other officials after your ar- 
rival from Wisconsin earlier today, but this 
is just to give a sort of unofficial “Howdy.” 

We're glad you're here. When our boys 
and girls were in your city of Manitowoc on 
the first phase of the student-exchange plan, 
you treated them like kings and queens, so 
they tell us. We want to do as well or better 
by you. 

Underneath the thin veneer put on by 
custom and geography, we're pretty much 
the same—we people from Georgia and from 
Wisconsin. We believe in the same things: 
in the right for a decent and honorable life 
to be led; in the freedom to worship when 
and where we please; in the freedom from 
fear—the knowledge that a knock on the 
door at night probably means a neighbor 
coming a-visiting instead of the secret police. 

All of us believe in justice and in mercy 
and in freedom to say what we think, whether 
it be around a glowing stove in a Manitowoc 
store or on a courthouse bench in Macon. 

But most of all, probably, we believe 
shoulder-to-shoulder in America. 

You saw a lot of our great land on the 
way down here, just as our kids got a fair- 
sized slice of scenery thrown at them on their 
trip to your city. But in every town and 
every city and in the lonely farm houses you 
passed, their lights blinking like lonely fire- 
flies late at night, there are people like us. 
People who believe in America. 

That’s pretty important in our opinion, 
that basic belief in and love of our country. 
It is the source of the strength of these 
United States. Oh, we adults may gripe 
about high taxes and some people in the 
Government who put coin above character, 
but underneath we know ours is the best 
system ever devised and we wouldn’t trade 
with Great Britain or anybody else, even if 
they threw in the Suez Canal and Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Student exchanges such as you are par- 
ticipating in are good. You get to know 
us and we get to know you. 

Look around. Ask questions, a million- 
and-one of them. We're pretty proud of our 
community and our people and we're itching 
for the chance to tell you about them. 

The Lanier and Miller High seniors and 
juniors who went North to visit you returned 
with new understanding of your section and 
your people. We want you to go back with 
a better understanding of the South and the 
people who are called Southerners. 

Maybe this visit will bring the picture into 
true focus for you. The South is not, as 
some Northern and Southern writers picture 
it, a land of chain-gangs and share-croppers. 
It is not a section of the country in which 
the colored people are kept in shameful 
slavery. We are not plagued by demagogic 
public officials on every stump, lynchings on 
every corner, and hillbillies on every farm. 

We are a proud people. We have our faults 
and we have our demagogs and our pro- 
ponents of racial hatred, but we are begin- 
ning to recognize them for what they are 
and to act accordingly. 

As said earlier, basically we are no different 
from you. We are Americans with a great 
and fervent love for America. 

We sincerely hope you like us, 
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Have a good time, and when you must 
leave, go home to plant a little bit of the 
South in your home town just as the boys and 
girls who visited Manitowoc have made 
ardent Wisconsin boosters of a lot of us. 
Joe PARHAM. 





Goods to Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article by Ansel E. 
Talbert, of the New York ‘Herald 
Tribune: 


ALLIeEs STEP Up FLow or Goops To KorEAN 
War—FLoop or SupPLIES FUNNELS THROUGH 
Pusan, Now ONE OF WoRLD’s GREAT PORTS 


(By Ansel E. Talbert) 


Pusan, Korea, March 15.—The flood of 
supplies into Korea through this port is in- 
creasing despite the peace talks at Pan- 
munjom. 

Most of the ordnance material received by 
the forces fighting communism in Korea fun- 
nels into Pusan, now one of the world’s larg- 
est ports, from many parts of the globe. It 
includes thousands of guns, tanks, and com- 
bat vehicles scraped from World War II sup- 
ply heaps on many Pacific islands and re- 
built or reconditioned in Japan after the 
North Korean Communist invasion of South 
Korea on June 25, 1950. 

Today the port’s tonnage includes a great- 
er amount than ever before of new supplies 
arriving from factories and depots in the 
United States and vital petroleum products 
coming directly from ports in the Persian 
Gulf. 

As a result of what it already has received, 
the United States Eighth Army is better 
equipped, better clothed, and better fed than 
it. ever has been in the past and “ready to 
fight again at any time,” according to Brig. 
Gen. Paul F. Yount, chief of the logistical 
command directing the supply flow. 


50,000 KOREANS AT WORK 


General Yount gives full credit to the 
civilian army of nearly 50,000 Koreans— 
mostly boys, old men, and women—who daily 
unload and handle the cargoes brought here 
by ship. He said, “The supply job could not 
be done without them.” 

Shipment of military supplies to forward 
United Nations fighting units is accom- 
plished by several methods of transporta- 
tion. The Korean railroad network is the 
most important carrier. About 75 percent 
of all types of supplies are moved by rail. 
Some 20 percent go by water and 5 percent 
by motor convoy. 

Air transport is valuable in bringing to 
Korea and tien distributing rapidly to the 
desired areas certain premium cargoes de- 
sired urgently by various military units in 
the field. In tonnage volume, however, it 
accounts for only a tiny fraction of the over- 
all supply total. 

The supply total into Pusan is being 
swelled by the steady arrival of tons of food 
and clothing for civilian relief and by quan- 
tities of construction material. There is 
every evidence that the United States and 
its allies are pushing the rehabilitation of 
South Korea on a long-term basis, 


EXCEEDS REDS’ BUILDING 


The supply build-up at Pusan fs many 
times that on the Communist side, which 
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also has been improving its supply position 
during the peace talks. This disparity is as 
it should be, according to logistical experts 
here, for unless one American soldier can 
be made the superior on the battlefield of 
several Communists the democratic way of 
life is doomed. 

The supplies pouring in give American 
troops and their allies superior fire power 
and superior killing power and help to make 
certain that they are able to stay in Korea 
as long as they choose. 





Why Half the People Don’t Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article by Mr. 
James Morgan, of Lynn, Mass., which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
Boston, Mass., on March 23, 1952: 


Wuy HALF THE People Don't Vote—IN THE 
10 MONTHS FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE PRI- 
MARY TO THE INAUGURATION OF A PRESIDENT, 
A MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE LOSE THEIR WAY 
TO THE POLLS IN A MAZE AND Po.itTics Is LEFT 
TO PROFESSIONALS 


(By James Morgan) 


Those tracks left by the voters as they 
trudged to the polls through the snowdrifts 
of New Hampshire mark the entrance to the 
bewildering maze in which the American peo- 
ple are asked to thread their way for 10 
months, from the first primary in March to 
the inauguration of a President in January. 
Naturally, many of them lose their interest 
in such a long, drawn out, tortuous proce- 
dure, and they leave politics to men who 
make a business of it. In a government sup- 
posedly by the people, government is no 
part-time job for amateurs. 

There are several reasons why half the 
citizens don’t vote in a country which was 
first to give the masses a ballot. Seven, eight, 
or even nine out of ten of the eligible voters 
go to the polls in other free nations. Hardly 
5 out of 10 of our eligible population exercise 
their right of suffrage. 


WHY WE HAVE WORST VOTING RECORD 


Our recori for absenteeism is due in part 
to our Federal system, which is indispensa- 
ble for the government of a continent. Nor- 
mally most of the States, perhaps three- 
fourths of them, are marked off at the out- 
set of a campaign as certain to go for one 
party or the other, and all efforts are con- 
centrated on the few doubtful States. Where 
the outcome is a foregone conclusion, obvi- 
ously there is little or no incentive for get- 
ting out the vote. 

The political machines turn thumbs down 
on the Lodge-Gosset amendment, which 
would go quite a distance toward removing 
that discouragement of voting. Under its 
provisions, the minority party in each State 
would be credited with the proportion of 
votes in the electoral college that it cast at 
the polls. Every ballot would count for 
something in nearly all the States and ulti- 
mately in every State, with the disappear- 
ance of the one party system in the vanish- 
ing solid South. 

Another cause of our having the poorest 
voting record of any country with a repre- 
sentative government is that we ask more 
of the voter than he is willing to do. The 

















primary system is part of this overloading, 
and it isa failure. There is no apparent de- 
sire among the rank and file of any other 
people to have a hand in making nomina- 
tions. Even the Laborites or Socialists in 
England appear to be as content as the 
Tories to leave the choice of candidates to a 
party committee in London. 


LONG BALLOT A TERROR TO VOTERS 


The absurd length of our ballot is an- 
other terror to the voters. In a general elec- 
tion, a Briton is asked to vote for only a 
member of Parliament. Here, on the con- 
trary, our voters are confronted with a ballot 
columns and columns, pages and pages in 
length, listing a mob of candidates for na- 
tional, State and county offices, for every post 
from President to sheriff. 

In disregard of the example set by the 
Federal Constitution which refers to the 
voters the choice of only four persons, a 
President, Vice President, a Senator and 
Representative, the States perplex the voter 
with names of candidates he never heard of 
for strictly administrative jobs, with no pol- 
icy-making authority. Why should a citizen 
of Massachusetts be bothered to decide who 
should be Secretary of State, Treasurer, At- 
torney General, and Auditor when the chiefs 
of those more important departments of the 
Federal Government are appointed? 

The most deadening feature of our politics 
is the interminable time wasted in electing 
a President. The primaries in the third 
of the States which have them drag on from 
March 11 in New Hampshire to June 3 in 
South Dakota and California. Even in ad- 
vance of those primaries, Oklahoma held its 
convention for electing delegates in Febru- 
ary. 
After the last of the delegations have been 
chosen, there still will be a wait of more 
than a month until the conventions meet 
in Chicago. Following the excitement of 
those gatherings there will be a summer let- 
down. Politics will go underground and 
mainly will be concerned with the task of 
raising money. At last, some time after 
Labor Day, the campaigns will begin and 
public interest will have to be whipped up 
all over again. 


A 150-YEAR-OLD SCHEDULE 


Come the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November, and half the people will go to 
the polls and half stay away. Another 
month will be allowed for tabulating the 
vote and sending in the returns. Next, a 
small group of citizens will go to the State 
House or the State Capitol, as it is called 
outside New England. They will be the elec- 
tors—or rubber stamps—who will gravely go 
through the mummery of electing a Presi- 
dent who was elected weeks before. A few 
weeks more, and the certificates from the 
States will be opened at a joint session of 
Congress, which solemnly will proclaim a 
result that had been known since the Wed- 
nesday morning papers on November. 5. 
Finally, the President will be inaugurated 
on January 20, 10 months and a few days 
after the New Hampshire primary. 

The lame-duck amendment of the Con- 
stitution did cut down the gap between the 
election and the inauguration. But it left 
abundant room for improvement. The nom- 
ination, the campaigning, the election, end 
the inauguration could well be done in a 
third of the time that we now allow for that 
process. We change a governor in less than 
2 months after the election. A new Prime 
Minister of Britain is unpacked and settled 
at 10 Downing Street within hours of the 
victory of his party at the polls. Even that 
is slow in comparison with the installation 
of a newly elected Board of Selectmen, who 
move into their room in a New England town 
hall in a matter of minutes after they have 
been chosen. 

Our politics is afflicted with too many un- 
realities, which baffle the understanding of 
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the citizen. Primaries don’t nominate, elec- 
tors don’t elect. After all the sound and 
fury over it, the preferential vote in the 
primaries may be thrown on the scrap heap 
by the delegates when they get to the con- 
vention. 


TEN MONTHS IN WILDERNESS 


Politics necessarily, and rightly enough, 
is a laggard. It is like a registry of deeds, 
which records decisions and actions already 
taken. Even so, it is time that our political 
habits formed in an era of unpaved, un- 
bridged roads, should be adapted to chang- 
ing times. We should take notice of the in- 
vention of the Diesel locomotive, the auto- 
mobile, and the airplane. A flight from Cali- 
fornia now can be made in the time it took 
John and Abbie Adams to drive from Balti- 
more to Washington, through a wilderness 
in which that first Presidential couple to 
occupy the White House lost their way to 
the new seat of government. 

In the 10 months to come, people will be 
kept wandering in a political maze. By the 
time the voters in the first primary emerge 
from it, another winter’s snow will mantle 
the rugged hills of New Hampshire. 


Dried-Fig Industry Deserves Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 17, 1952, the California Fig In- 
stitute filed an application with the 
United States Tariff Commission and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture under the provisions of section 8 
and section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951—Public Law 50, 
Eighty-second Congress—commonly re- 
ferred to as the escape clause. The re- 
lief requested is the imposition of an 
absolute import quota on imports of 
dried figs, which is necessary to lessen 
the present injury and to prevent fur- 
ther injury to the American growers and 
packers of dried figs caused by excessive 
imports of dried figs as a result of trade 
agreement concessions—tariff reduc- 
tion—contained in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

This application, made on behalf of 
the California Fig Institute, the mem- 
bership of which produces all of the 
dried figs grown in the United States, re- 
quests that the Secretary of Agriculture 
determine and report to the President 
and the Tariff Commission under the 
provisions of section 8 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 that, 
because of their perishability, dried figs 
require emergency treatment in the in- 
vestigation and determination of the 
need for relief in the form of an import 
quota under section 7 of said act. 

Figs fresh, dried, or in brine were duti- 
able under paragraph 740 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 at 5 cents per pound. This 
rate was reduced to 3 cents per pound on 
such figs valued at 7 cents or more per 
pound pursuant to the trade agreement 
with Turkey effective May 1939. Pur- 
suant to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—Annecy—efiective 


March 1950, the rate on all such figs, 
regardless of value, became 3 cents per 
pound. The rate was further reduced 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade—Torquay—to 2'2 cents per 
pound effective October 1951. 

Stated very briefly, the facts with re- 
spect to dried figs which require emer- 
gency treatment and emergency action 
are as follows: 

First. Figs and dried figs are a perish- 
able agricultural commodity, being par- 
ticularly perishable prior to processing 
and careful and expensive storage be- 
cause of their extreme susceptibility to 
insect infestation and other contamina- 
tion which makes them worthless and 
incapable of meeting the pure food and 
drug requirements. 

Second. During the last crop year 
(1950-51), and during the current crop 
year imports of Mediterranean dried 
figs have come in af an annual rate in 
excess of 5,000 tons. These recent im- 
ports are almost triple the average 
annual imports during the immediate 
post-World War II years and almost 
double the average annual imports in 
the immediate pre-World War II years. 
They exceed all annual imports since 
the 1930-31 crop year in the face of do- 
mestic production which has approxi- 
mately doubled since that time. 

Third. Such excessive imports have 
created surpluses and disruption in the 
American market, causing grower field 
prices to drop from 108 percent of parity 
in the 1950-51 crop year to only 72 per- 
cent of parity in the current crop year, 
which is the lowest price in relation to 
parity received by the American grow- 
ers since 1935. 

Fourth. In spite of these severely re- 
duced grower prices, to date the most se- 
vere injury has been borne by the dried- 
fig processors and packers where the im- 
ports have backed up domestic raw figs 
to the point where‘the packers held an 
inventory of 4,500 tons on June 30, 1951. 
Even with normal sales for the balance 
of the current marketing year (which 
cannot be anticipated with continuing 
imports), it is estimated that the pack- 
ers will have an inventory of 8,500 tons 
of raw figs on June 30, 1952. 

Fifth. The packers have been selling 
figs for some time at less than their cost 
of production. At the present time many 
packs of figs are selling at less than the 
packers paid the grower for the raw figs. 
It is estimated that the packers will lose 
several hundred thousand dollars on figs 
this crop year. 

Sixth. The fig growers are faced witha 
long run trend of declining per capita 
consumption. Recent American con- 
sumption has totaled approximately 25,- 
000 tons annually. No material increase 
in consumption can be anticipated even 
at lower prices. 

Seventh. With an anticipated packer 
inventory of 8,500 tons, with potential 
imports of 6,000 or 7,000 tons and a prob- 
able heavy carry-over in the hands of 
the industrial and retail trade users, the 
new crop yeaz beginning July 1 will face 
a@ carry-over plus import supply equal to 
approximately two-thirds of the entire 
year’s consumptive requirements. 

Eighth. A normal American crop, 
which is anticipated, would approximate 
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25,000 tons of merchantable dried figs 
and there will not be a market for even 
one-third of this new crop unless im- 
ports immediately are limited by an 
import quota. 

Ninth. The fig packers certainly and 
naturally will not take another loss on 
figs. Unless imports are drastically and 
immediately limited, the packers will 
buy hesitatingly from the growers and 
only on a hand-to-mouth basis in order 
to meet current requirements of the 
market. Short of an import quota, the 
trade users would also buy hesitatingly 
and on a hand-to-mouth basis in antici- 
pation of more and cheaper imports. 
This would create a chaotic market con- 
dition where grower prices probably 
would not even pay the harvesting costs. 

Tenth. Under these conditions the 
growers will hold the inventory out of 
new crop, probably at least two-thirds of 
the crop, for which they have no storage 
facilities. Normally, the packers buy up 
most of the crop at the time of harvest 
and process and store the figs in such a 
way as to avoid deterioration. However, 
after the losses the packers have taken 
this year, they will buy only immediate 
requirements, if any, at harvesttime. 
It is not probable that the packers would 
buy as much as one-third of the crop at 
harvest time and even that at prices 
which may not return the cost of hare 
vesting. 

Eleventh. Obviously these conditions 
will leave about two-thirds of new-crop 
figs in the hands of growers to rot or 
deteriorate through insect infestation 
in the field. A large and valuable food 
supply will be lost at a time when the 
world can ill afford such loss. 

These are the exact types of conditions 
contemplated by section 8 (a) of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
as requiring emergency treatment and 
final action by the Tariff Commission 
and the President within 25 days after 
the submission of the case to the Tariff 
Commission. 

A review of the legislative history of 
section 8 (a) clearly indicates that Con- 
gress intended it to apply to all perish- 
able agricultural commodities in the 
broadest sense of the word. At various 
stages of the drafting and redrafting 
of the proposed amendment, the word 
“highly” was specifically deleted in order 
to avoid any such restricted application. 

Section 8 (a) was originally proposed 
by Senator Spessarp L. HOLLAND, of 
Florida, and is known as the Holland 
amendment. His views on the applica- 
bility of said section to dried figs are 
expressed in a letter dated March 24, 
1952, addressed to the law firm of Pope, 
Ballard, & Loos, of Washington, D. C. 
In that letter, Senator HoLLanp states: 
“I certainly do not want to see the De- 
partment of Agriculture place any nar- 
row interpretation on the definition of 
perishable agricultural commodities. In 
my opinion, figs are perishable and are 
entitled to the relief under the provision 
of section 8.” 

In the fresh state, figs are one of the 
most perishable of all fresh fruits, and 
it is for that reason, in spite of the de- 
sirability of this tasty and luscious fruit, 
so few of them are shipped fresh under 
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refrigeration or otherwise. Some at- 
tempt has been made in recent years 
to ship via air freight, but this obviously 
is so expensive they are beyond the reach 
of the average consumer who would 
normally enjoy them. So perishable 
are they even for canning purposes that 
only one variety has been found suit- 
able, the Kadota. The Adriatic, Cali- 
myrna, and Mission have all proved too 
perishable forcanning. We mention figs 
in the fresh form merely to show by na- 
ture, in all forms, the perishability of 
the fruit. Hereafter we will refer to 
fizs only in the dried form. 

Because of their hollow interior and 
open eye, dried figs are particularly sus- 
ceptible to insect infestation, mold car- 
riers, moisture damage and other haz- 
ards. Most of the defects found in dried 
figs are in the interior of the fruit, mak- 
ing proper sorting difficult and expensive. 

Customary harvest procedure on dried 
figs is to allow the figs to fully tree-ripen, 
partially dry, and fall to the ground of 
their own weight. At this stage, dried 
figs are in their most perishable condi- 
tion, for immediately they are open to 
attack from insect infestation, smut, 
mold, sourness, rain damage, and ro- 
dent contamination. For this reason, 
they must be picked up at frequent in- 
tervals. Good farm practice requires 
that these figs be picked up at least every 
5 days, otherwise rapid deterioration will 
result. 

After being picked up from the ground, 
they are placed in boxes and then taken 
immediately to the grower’s own dry 
yard, or to a commercial dry yard. Each 
day’s picking must be delivered to the 
dry yard that same day. Here they un- 
dergo immediate fumigation in airtight 
chambers. Drying is finished at the 
yard. They are not acceptable for pri- 
mary channels of trade in orchard run 
condition, for even when the best of farm 
practices are used, a certain amount of 
deterioration has already taken place, 
and careful and expensive handsorting 
is done to eliminate any spoiled figs and 
to make the product acceptable under 
the industry’s quality-control program. 
The amount of sorting out will range 
from as low as 10 percent to as high as 
50 percent. 

After being fumigated, dried, and care- 
fully sorted, they are ready for delivery 
to the packing house. They must be de- 
livered immediately or again fumigated 
and placed in airtight storage under 
constant fumigation. In spite of a con- 
certed effort on the part of the California 
Fig Institute to have growers construct 
proper storage chambers, because of the 
tremendous expense involved, the 
amount of storage space at the farm level 
is still extremely limited and in most 
cases only sufficient to take care of cur- 
rent pickings. 

After being received by packers, figs 
must again be fumigated immediately to 
prevent insect infestation, and then 
placed in airtight storage rooms. Pack- 
er facilities for storage can take care of 
little more than half the crop. Because 
of the long harvest season (about 60 
days), and the fact that the peak pack- 
ing season moves into trade channels a 
substantial portion of the crop in the 
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same period, storage facilities for 100 
percent of the crop at the packer level 
has not heretofore been considered 
necessary, although in large crop years 
most packers have been found consid- 
erably pressed for enough storage space. 

After being processed and packed, even 
using modern methods of insect and 
mold control, and after being shipped to 
the trade, bulk and package figs are still 
highly perishable unless properly stored 
and sold immediately. The shelf life of 
packaged figs is comparatively short and 
should be sold within 20 to 30 days at the 
most. The trade is generally well in- 
formed on how to store and sell figs with- 
out undue deterioration. Experience has 
shown where figs are not properly han- 
dled by the wholesaler and retailer, de- 
terioration invariably results. Trade 
promotion efforts in recent years have 
been to encourage sales of dried figs in 
the fresh fruit and produce department 
because of their perishability. Fig paste, 
used by the bakery trade, is seldom or- 
dered out by the baker in advance of 
immediate needs, and when it reaches 
his plant is generally placed in cold 
storage until consumed. Many large 
bakers insist on paste shipments being 
made in iced refrigerator cars, particu- 
larly during the spring and summer 
months. 

Because of their perishable nature, 
California fig packers are compelled to 
use a reasonably rapid means of transit 
to the trade. For example, several years 
ago eastern seaboard shipments were 
made almost entirely by intercoastal 
steamers through the Panama Canal. 
However, spoilage problems became so 
great packers are now forced to make all 
shipments in rail cars at greater ex- 
pense. 

A great problem which may face the 
industry this coming season is the fact 
that packers will have a large portion 
of their storage facilities taken up with 
old-crop figs when harvest begins of 
new crop. Packers will not have enough 
room to properly store a large portion 
of new-crop figs and the burden of stor- 
age will then be placed in grower’s hands 
where facilities are not adequate. A 
substantial portion of the crop will then 
deteriorate because of improper storage. 

Of great concern to the fig industry is 
the fact that due to the tremendous in- 
flux of imported figs this year, packers 
will have huge surpluses of domestic 
figs and will therefore be very reluctant 
to enter the field market actively in the 
1952 season. The grower without stor- 
age will be forced to sell on open con- 
tract. Open contracts invariably mean 
ruinous prices to growers for the packer 
then has no investment in the crop and 
may sell at prices reflecting substantial 
losses to the grower. This is one reason 
why the fig industry needs immediate 
action on import relief. 

In view of the immediate and grave 
threat of the current situation, it is 
hoped that the Secretary of Agriculture 
can immediately make a determination 
required by law and report said deter- 
mination to the President and the Tariff 
Commission. Short of such determina- 
tion on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the law contemplates that the 
Tariff Commission may take as much as 





a year to conduct its investigation and 
that is probably the length of time the 
Tariff Commission would take in view 
of other applications now pending. Such 
a delay would make it impossible to ob- 
tain any relief for the present and the 
coming crop year and would defeat en- 
tirely the purpose of submitting the 
application. 

The American spirit of free enterprise 
is truly demonstrated in the California 
fig industry with its numerous self-help 
programs, all designed to contribute to 
the welfare of the industry by improving 
the quality of the product, by increasing 
the demand and usage, and the elimina- 
tion of distressing surpluses. All of the 
programs undertaken by the California 
dried-fig industry are 100 percent self- 
supported with no financial assistance 
from any governmental agency. Pro- 
ducers and packers impose assessments 
on a tonnage basis to finance such pro- 
grams. Growers’ assessments amount to 
$5.50 per ton, and packers’ assessments 
amount to $7.25 per ton, or a total of 
$12.75 per ton. In addition to such ex- 
penditures on merchantable figs, grow- 
ers also spend an additional $35,000 to 
$50,000 annually to operate a Substand- 
ard Fig Diversion Pool. Processors in- 
vest several thousand dollars in research 
work annually. The total investment 
in all industry programs during the 1951- 
52 season will amount to approximately 
$325,000, and may exceed this figure in 
large crop years. 

The marketing program for figs oper- 
ates under the authority of the director 
of agriculture, State of California, and 
sets forth all of the rules and regulations 
by which all dried figs produced by grow- 
ers are either made acceptable for pri- 
mary channels of trade—processing 
plants—or are rejected and diverted to 
a substandard diversion pool and sold 
for nonedible purposes. Through this 
program 25 percent of the crop which 
the California growers consider sub- 
standard quality, is so diverted each year, 
thus guaranteeing the American con- 
sumer only the highest quality of the 
product. 

The California Fig Institute is the gen- 
eral welfare organization of the entire 
industry. California fig growers have 
long maintained a policy of full coopera- 
tion with processors and the institute 
renders assistance in all industry prob- 
lems whenever and wherever they arise. 
It prides itself in the fact that it has 
a 100 percent membership. 

The research department maintains 
its own labortory in the center of the 
fig-producing area of Fresno County, 
and devotes its entire time to cultural 
problems. It employs the services of 
three full-time scientists and one ad- 
ministrative assistant. Much progress 
in cultural practices in fig growing has 
been made through the efforts of the 
research department with its main ob- 
jective being to produce a better quality 
product. 

Advertising and trade promotion is a 
joint grower-packer undertaking, and 
considering its limited budget, has per- 
formed an outstanding job of stimulat- 
ing sales of figs and fig products. This 
has been possible through tie-in adver- 





tising campaigns with the major biscuit 
companies of America, and the American 
Dairy Association. Such tie-in adver- 
tising features fig cookies served with 
milk and ice cream. Other trade pro- 
motion projects promote the sales of 
package figs in cooperation with the 
research institute featuring other dried 
fruits and nuts, and the promotion of 
bulk figs with the health food and insti- 
tutional trade. 

The marketing order for figs also op- 
erates under the authority of the direc- 
tor of agriculture, State of California. 
It is a packer quality-control program 
and sets up the specifications which all 
California dried figs must meet before 
being shipped to the consumer. No dried 
figs can be shipped out of California un- 
less they meet with required standards 
of quality, sanitation, and cleanliness, 
thus guararteeing the American con- 
sumer a sound, clean, and edible product. 

Inspection of dried figs is performed 
on all lots of figs being delivered by 
growers to the packing house and unless 
they meet with the rigid requirements 
of the processors marketing program, 
they are not allowed to enter primary 
channels of trade.” California dried figs 
are again carefully inspected before 
shipment. Inspection is performed by 
the inspection agency which maintains 
a full-time fig inspection staff and labo- 
ratory, completely financed by the 
industry. 

Over the past several years, the proc- 
essor has kept pace with the grower in 
new developments, including modern 
processing methods, better packaging of 
consumer goods, and in up-to-date mer- 
chandising methods. All California fig 
packers are constantly engaged in re- 
search devoted to processor problems 
and from this research have come such 
developments as mold inhibitors, insect 
control, new and better packing mate- 
rials, and great progress in sanitary 
methods of handling the product. New 
outlets for the product are continually 
sought. 

California fig growers and fig proces- 
sors are alone among the world fig pro- 
ducers in the methods adopted to pro- 
vide the utmost in sanitation and clean- 
liness in cultural and processing prac- 
tices. Orchards are kept weed free to 
prevent harborages for insect and other 
pests. Dry yards and sorting sheds are 
kept meticulously clean and orderly. 
California fig processing plants are sub- 
ject to the most rigid of sanitary regu- 
lations. Full-time sanitary engineers 
and inspectors, who conduct regular in- 
spections and educational classes, are 
employed by the industry. Self-imposed 
industry regulations exceed the normal 
requirements of the State department of 
public health, as well as of the Food and 
Drug Administration. All of this is done 
to deliver a product produced and packed 
under high sanitary standards. 

That these same practices are not em- 
ployed by foreign producers is best evi- 
denced by the fact that there arrived at 
United States ports of entry during the 

1951-52 season to date, 7,154 tons of 
foreign dried figs. Approximately 2,621 
tons, or 37 percent, of these were de- 
tained and not allowed entry by the Food 
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and Drug Administration as being unfit 
for human consumption according to the 
standards maintained by this agency. 
Were it not for the watchful eye of the 
Food and Drug Administration, in the 
interest of the American people, an even 
greater flood of low-quality imported 
figs would have been shipped into this 
country. The argument may be used 
that the consumer is entitled to a 
cheaper and lower-priced product. Our 
contention is that no dried figs anywhere 
in the world can be produced cheaply 
if they are to meet American standards 
of quality and sanitation. We recog- 
nize they can be produced more cheaply 
than the California industry does today 
when all quality and sanitary regulations 
are disregarded. 

The California dried fig industry has 
not remained complacent or satisfied 
with its present marketing outlet for its 
product. Many new products have been 
under experimentation with a view to 
providing new markets. Considerable 
research work has been done on such 
items as fig jam, dried figs in sirup, and 
fig juice. 

The most promising of these so far has 
been fig juice. During 1951 the In- 
stitute allocated several thousand dollars 
to conduct a test campaign in the Los 
Angeles market in order to determine if 
the product would have consumer ac- 
ceptance. This campaign started Jan- 
uary 2 and will be completed March 31 
of 1952. Results at this writing have 
been highly gratifying and it is hoped 
that this new outlet will eventually cre- 
ate a demand for several hundred tons 
of the Mission fig variety. 

The investment on the part of fig 
growers in lands and chattels was set 
in 1951 at $35,000,000, while the invest- 
ment on the part of processors was set at 
$5,000,000, making a total industry in- 
vestment of $40,000,000. 

The California fig industry provides 
employment during the season to some 
14,400 agricultural workers and 3,100 
packinghouse workers. Wage scales in 
the industry range from 85 cents per 
hour for unskilled farm labor to $3 per 
hour for skilled piece-rate workers in 
processing plants, which wage scales are 
many times higher than those prevailing 
in foreign countries. Wages being the 
principal cost factor in the production 
and processing of figs, it is impossible 
for American growers and processors to 
compete in an open market with foreign 
imports. 

The fig growers, through the Cali- 
fornia Fig Institute, have suggested that 
the only effective relief would be the im- 
mediate imposition of an absolute quota 
for the 1951-52 crop year which will stop 
further imports during this crop year. 
For this crop year it is suggested that a 
quota be imposed for the period begin- 
ning July 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952, 
which is sufficiently large to allow for all 
of the imports to date, plus imports in 
bonded warehouses and plus shipments 
now in transit (approximately 6,000 
tons). This would give some degree of 
immediate relief and would permit the 
fig packers to dispose of some of their 
exceedingly heavy inventory during the 

balance of this crop year and lessen 
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somewhat the carry-over to compete with 
the new crop. For subsequent crop 


years, beginning with the 1952-53 crop 
year, the growers have suggested an an- 
nual import quota of 2,000 tons. Even 
imports of 2,000 tons annually will cre- 
ate somewhat of a surplus in the Amer- 
ican market in years of normal Amer- 
ican production and the growers will 
have to, through marketing agreements 
and otherwise, withhold some of their 
roduction from the market in order to 
bring supply into reasonable balance 
with demand. 

The American fig industry has tried 
desperately to stay away from any kind 
of Government finance support and, for 
the most part, has been very successful. 
The problem which confronts it today, 
however, is one which cannot be solved 
through any self-help program which 
the industry may impose upon itself. 
Surely this industry, which has weath- 
ered its ups and downs and which has 
gotten along without a crutch provided 
by Uncle Sam, deserves the protection re- 
quested against severely injurious com- 
petition from overseas. 

It is hoped that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will make the necessary deter- 
mination to start the machinery pro- 
vided by Congress, and that the Tariff 
Commission and the President will fol- 
low through in order to close the door 
on the fig barn before the fig horse gets 
out ani breaks his leg. 





The National Guard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
National Guard of many States of the 
Union are now really in foreign service, 
and I am sure the people of America are 
greatly interested in what the members 
of the Guard are accomplishing. A very 
fine editorial entitled “The National 
Guard” was published in the March 1952 
issue of the Pennsylvania Guardsman, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL GUARD 

Civilian in peace, soldier in war—of secu- 
rity and honor, for three centuries I have 
been the custodian. I am the guard. 

I was with Washington in the wilderness, 
fought the wily warrior, and watched the 
dark night bow to the morning. 

At Concord’s Bridge, I fired the fateful 
shot heard round the world. I bled on 
Bunker Hill. My footprints marked the 
snows at Valley Forge. 

I pulled a muffled oar on the barge that 
bridged the icy Delaware. I stood with Wash- 
ington on the sun-drenched heights of York- 
town. I saw the sword surrendered. I am 
the guard. 

I pulled the trigger that loosed the long 
rifle’s havoc at New Orleans—these things I 
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knew—I was there. The hill at San Juan 
felt the fury of my charge. The far plains 
and mountains of the Philippines echoed to 
my shout. I am the guard. 

The dark forests of the Argonne blazed 
with my barrage. Chateau Thierry crumbled 
to my cannonade. Under the arches of vic- 
tory I marched in legion—I was there. I 
am the guard. 

I bowed briefly on grim Corregidor, then 
saw the light of liberation shine on the faces 
of my comrades. Through the jungle and 
on the beaches, I fought the enemy, beat, 
battered, and broke him. I raised our ban- 
ner to the serene air on Okinawa—I was 
there. I am the guard. 

Soldier in war, civilian in peace. 
guard. 

I was at Johnstown, where the raging 
waters boomed down the valley. I cradled 
the crying child in my arms and saw the 
terror leave her eyes. 

I moved through smoke and flames at 
Texas City. The stricken knew the com- 
fort of my skill. 

I dropped the food that fed the starving 
beast on the frozen fields of the West and 
through the towering drifts I ploughed to 
rescue the marooned. 

I have faced forward to the tornado, the 
typhoon, and the horror of the hurricane— 
these things I know—I was there. I am the 
guard. 

I have brought a more abundant, a fuller, 
a finer life to our youth. 

Wherever a strong arm and valiant spirit 
must defend the Nation, in peace or war, 
wherever a child cries, or a woman weeps in 
time of disaster, there I stand. I am the 
guard. 

For three centuries a soldier in war, a 
civilian in peace—of security and honor, I 
am the custodian, now and forever. I am 
the guard. 


Iam the 





The Pilot Knob Power Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “They Are Thinking of Our Pos- 
terity,” published in the Deseret News, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, of Saturday, 
March 22, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tury ARe THINKING OF OUR POSTERITY 


In view of Interior Secretary Chapman's 
tendency toward mind-changing, Utah's two 
Senators are perfectly justified in demand- 
ing—in writing—a statement from Mr. 
Chapman that construction of the Pilot 
Knob power station will not infringe on up- 
per Colorado River Basin water rights. 

For some years, the words “Pilot Knob” 
have been vaguely familiar to Utah’ns in 
connection with the long dispute between 
California and the Upper Basin States over 
rights to Colorado River water. Now Secre- 
tary Chapman has approved construction of 
the power plant over serious objections. 

This is the situation: under terms of the 
Colorado River Compact of 1922, the United 
States pledges to Mexico a minimum of 1,- 
509,000 acre-feet of Colorado River vater 
annually. Of the remainder, the upper basin 
States—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and part 





of New Mexico—are to have 7,500,000 acre- 
feet annually, with a minimum of 75,000,000 
acre-feet to pass each 10 years down-river to 
the lower basin States—Arizona, Nevada, 
California, and part of New Mexico. 

At the present time, of course, the Upper 
Basin storage program is only in the paper 
stage, with Secretary Chapman, for as yet un- 
explained reasons, still holding up his report 
to the President on the project. Consequent- 
ly, the Upper Basin share of Colorado River 
water flows out to the sea. 

California takes the bulk of its Colorado 
River water through the All-American Canal, 
which leaves the river just above the Im- 
perial Dam near the Mexico-Arizona border. 
For a short distance, the canal parallels the 
river. At one point there is a sharp drop 
in elevation from the canal to the river, and 
it is here California proposes to build the 
Pilot Knob power plant. 

To operate it, California would divert Mex- 
ico’s share of Colorado River water—and, 
for the time being, the unused upper-basin 
share—into the canal, through the Pilot 
Knob plant and back into the Colorado to 
go on into Mexico. 

The question is, Would such use of upper- 
basin water over a period of years establish 
a claim that might rob these States of 
water that is legally theirs? 

Opinion is split among upper-basin sup- 
porters. Some people have battled against 
the power plant unrelentingly. Others are 
sure our water rights are protected amply 
by the compact of 1922. We are told that 
California authorities are willing to write 
into their agreement with the Department of 
the Interior a specific guaranty that they will 
make no attempt to lay claim to upper-basin 
water. After all, so long as the international 
treaty with Mexico is kept, they are guar- 
anteed at least 1,500,000 acre-feet of water 
through the power station annually. 

If there is no danger of our losing our 
water, the P!lot Knob construction is none of 
our affair. It is a matter between California 
and the Department of the Interior. 

But water rights are tricky, and court fights 
over water can be terribly involved and ex- 
pensive. That's why we think Senators 
WaTKINS and BENNETT are absolutely right 
in demanding a written promise that our 
water is safe against the day when we can 
make profitable use of it. 





Pennsylvania’s Losses in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, already 
1,245 Pennsylvanians have been killed in 
action in the operations in Korea. The 
Pennsylvania Guardsman of March 1952, 
makes reference to this fact in a very 
fine editorial. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA’s Korea Loss MOUNTS TO 1,245 
KILLED IN ACTION 

It is appropriate, in this Lenten season of 
1952, as the Christian world commemorates 
the passion and death of its Saviour, that the 
Pennsylvania National Guard should extend 
to the bereaved families of the State’s 1,245 
Korean dead its most heartfelt sympathy. A 
letter sent by the Governor, commander in 











chief, to each of the Gold Star families at 
Christmas time, called to mind the hope 
which the Infant of Bethlehem had brought 
to mankind. Now, as that Infant, grown to 
manhood, is nailed to His throne of wood on 
Calvary, our thoughts are not those of death, 
but of the Resurrection and the life eternal 
promised to those who, in all ages, would lay 
down their lives for their friends. 





Safeguarding the Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Safeguarding the Constitution,” 
written by Mr. Fred Brenckman and 
published in the March 1952 issue of 
the Pennsylvania Grange News. Mr. 
Brenckman’'s article discusses Senate 
Joint Resolution 130 on which hearings 
will be held by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

After Mr. Brenckman wrote this ar- 
ticle, several other Senators joined as 
cosponsors of this proposed constitu- 
tionalamendment. At the present time, 
a total of 59 Senators are listed as 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 130. 

Mr. Fred Brenckman is a member of 
the legislative committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Grange and serves the 
National Grange in an advisory capacity. 
For over 18 years, Mr. Brenckman was 
the Washington representative of the 
National Grange. Members of the 
United States Senate are deeply indebted 
to the National Grange for the valuable 
advice which it has given on vital issues 
of foreign and domestic policy. I hope, 
therefore, that Mr. Brenckman’s article 
will encourage members of this great 
farm organization to take an active in- 
terest in measures to prevent the sov- 
ereignty and the Constitution of the 
United States from being undermined by 
certain treaties now being considered in 
the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SAFEGUARDING THE CONSTITUTION—55 SENATORS 
Sponsor PrRoposED AMENDMENT To PROTECT 
OrGaNnic LAW AGAINST CHANGE RY TREATY 

(By Fred Brenckman) 

Declaring that the paramount issue of our 
time is whether or not the sovereignty and 
th2 Constitution of the United States shall 
be preserved, Senator Jon! W. Bricker, of 
Ohio, on February 7 introduced a joint reso- 
lution in the Senate proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that is designed to 
safeguard our fundamental law against be- 
ing rewritten or changed through ratifica- 
tion of treaties with other nations of the 
world. Fifty-four Senators, 13 of whom are 
Democrats, joined with Mr. BrRicKEr in spon- 
soring the proposed amendment, which reads 
in part as follows: 

“SECTION 1. No treaty or executive agree- 
ment shall be made respecting the rights of 
citizens of the United States protected by 
this Constitution, or abridging or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof. 
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“Sec. 2. No treaty or executive agreement 
shall vest in any international organization 
or in any foreign power any of the legislative, 
executive, or judicial powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Congress, the President, 
and the courts of the United States, respec- 
tively. 

“Sec. 3. No treaty or executive agreement 
shall alter cr abridge the laws of the United 
States or the Constitution or the laws of the 
several States unless, and then only to the 
extent that, Congress shall so provide by act 
or joint resolution. 

“Sec. 4. Executive agreements shall not be 
made in liev of treaties.” 

It is provided that the proposed amend- 
ment shall become operative only if it is 
approved by three-fourths of the States 
within 7 years of the date of its submission. 


INCEPTION OF MOVEMENT 


It is proper to say that this new movement 
to amend the Constitution had its incep- 
tion when the Appellate Court of California 
handed down a decision in July 1950, strik- 
ing down the alien land law of the State on 
the ground that it was in conflict with an 
international treaty. The court unanimous- 
ly declared in this case: “The United Na- 
tions Charter has become the supreme law 
of the land.” 

A Japanese person, insisting upon his right 
as an Asiatic to own land in California, had 
appealed from the State law to international 
treaty law and was upheld in the courts. 

The California courts stood on Article VI of 
the Constitution of the United States which 
says that treaties made by the President, the 
Senate concurring, shall become the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution, or the laws of the State, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

There is a provision in the Charter of the 
United Nations against racial discrimination 
which gave rise to the decision invalidating 
California’s alien land law, which had previ- 
ously been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It is important, how- 
ever, to keep in mind that this was before 
the adoption of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

When the provision that makes a treaty 
the supreme law of the land was written into 
the Constitution it was considered fair 
enough. It continued to be all right so long 
as treaties with foreign nations touched such 
things as boundaries, port amenities, fishery 
rights and kindred subjects. It is an entirely 
different matter when international treaties 
begin to touch our internal social and eco- 
nomic arrangements, our civil rights and 
our domestic laws. Of course, the men who 
wrote the Constitution never dreamed that 
such a thing as the United Nations Charter 
would ever become the supreme law of the 
land. In discussing on the floor of the Sen- 
ate the need for the proposed amendment, 
Senator Bricker said: 


NOT FORESEEN IN 1787 


“The menacing loophole we see in the 
Constitution today was simply not visible 
in 1787. It was not revealed until the in- 
vention of novel theories of international 
law. These revolutionary theories could not 
have been anticipated 165 yearsago. * * * 

“Alexander Harnilton described interna- 
tional law as that concerned with the rela- 
tion of sovereign States with each other. The 
rights and duties of the individual under 
international law were derived and enforced 
through the medium of his own government. 
Only sovereign States were considered to be 
appropriate subjects for international legal 
recognition. This traditional interpretation 
of the function of international law is con- 
ceded even by those who advocate making in- 
ternational law directly applicable to the in- 
dividual. When the Constitution was formed 
international law was universally recognized 
as limited to the Nation's external affairs in 


which other nations had a substantial in- 
terest.” 

It is not only that the Charter of the 
United Nations, as now interpreted, has 
brought about a change in this connection, 
but the United Nations is very busy in draft- 
ing covenants and conventions that are de- 
signed to implement or give teeth to the 
articles of the Charter which, as they stand, 
represent only ideal intentions and are not in 
themselves considered mandatory. These 
covenants and conventions are then offered 


as treaties to be adopted by the member 
nations. 


TREATIES AWAITING RATIFICATION 


One of these instruments, known as the 
Genocide Convention, has already been sent 
to the Senate by President Truman, accom- 
panied by an urgent plea for ratification. 
Another covenant, which is not yet in final 
form, and which has been subject to numer- 
ous revisions, was drafted by a commission 
of the United Nations headed by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt; it is known as the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Human Rights. These 
proposed treaties, if they are ratified, will 
become the supreme law of the land. 

Genocide means race murder. Every civi- 
lized person is naturally against that. How- 
ever, the Genocide Convention goes farther 
than outlawing race killing. It outlaws: 
First, killing members of a group; second, 
causing serious bodily or mental harm to 
members of a group; third, deliberately in- 
fiicting on a group conditions of life calcu- 
lated to bring about its physical destruction 
in whole or in part; and, fourth, forcibly 
transferring children of the group to another 
group. 

The purpose of the convention is to trans- 
fer criminal jurisdiction of all signatory 
countries to the United Nations for trial and 
punishment. If this convention should be 
ratified by the Senate, American citizens ac- 
cused of genocide in one form or another 
could be brought before an international 
court to answer to the charge. That is a 
revolutionary idea which the people of the 
United States cannot be expected to approve, 
regardless of the fact that they loathe the 
crime of race murder. 

Turning to the International Covenant on 
Human Rights, this represents an attempt to 
safeguard the rights of the people of other 
nations of the world against abuse on the 
part of their respective governments, just as 
our own Bill of Rights protects the people of 
the United States against the exercise of 
arbitrary power on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

However, it would naturally be extremely 
difficult if not impossible to get the fifty-odd 
nations comprising the United Nations to 
agree on the provisions of a bill of rights 
that would be at all comparable with our 
own. Such a bill of rights would be so full 
of “jokers” as to make it worthless to all 
practical intents and purposes. 

Our Bill of Rights, embodied in the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution de- 
clares: “Congress shall make no jaw respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people to peaceably assemble.” 
Congress is forbidden to legislate on these 
subjects at all. 

However, the International Covenant on 
Human Rights, as presently drafted, sets 
forth these badly diluted substitutes for the 
genuine rights guaranteed by our own Bill 
of Rights: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or be- 
liefs shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are pursuant to law and are reason- 
able and necessary.” 

The International Covenant further says: 

“Everyone shall have the right to freedom 
of expression * * ®* subject to certain 
penalties and liabilities and restrictions, but 
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these shall be only such as are provided by 
law and are necessary.” 

It further declares: 

“The right to peaceful assembly shall be 
recognized. No restrictions shall be placed 
on the exercise of this right other than those 
imposed in conformity with the law and 
which are necessary.” 

If the International Covenant on Human 
Rights were ratified as a treaty, and remem- 
bering that under the Constitution when a 
treaty has been approved it becomes the 
supreme law of the land, what would become 
of our own Bill of Rights? That is a ques- 
tion which the American people have a right 
to ask. 

It was reassuring to have Senator BricKER 
say when he introduced his resolution to 
amend the Constitution: 


NO REFLECTION ON SENATE 


“The introduction of this joint resolution 
should not be construed as reflecting any 
lack of confidence in either the present 
membership of the Senate or the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. There is 
not the remotest chance that even one-third 
of the present Senate would undermine the 
rights of the American people by voting for 
the U. N. draft Covenant on Human Rights 
or any other treaty of similar import. How- 
ever, the rights and freedoms enumerated 
in the Constitution must be protected in 
perpetuity, and not merely by the sufferance 
of the President and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present and voting.” 

Senator Bricker made it plain that no 
sponsor of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution claims that its language is per- 
fect or in final form. 

“One of the primary objectives in intro- 
ducing this joint resolution,” he said, “is to 
focus attention on a grave constitutional 
defect and to stimulate discussion. This 
subject involves incredibly complex issues of 
international and constitutional law. It 
will require many months of patient, ma- 
ture deliberation befor the proposed 
amendment can be made ready for the deci- 
sion of the Senate.” 

Mr. Bricker paid tribute to the American 
Bar Association and its committee on peace 
and law through the United Nations in 
alerting the American people to the dangers 
inherent in the treaty-making power. He 
made special reference to Mr. Frank E. Hol- 
man, of Seattle, Wash., past president of 
the association, for his pioneer work in this 
field. 

At its last annual convention the Penn- 
sylvania State Grange adopted a resolution 
sponsored by the Potter County Pomona 
Grange that is in accord with the joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution which 
was introduced by Senator Bricker. While 
this resolution did not expressly call for a 
constitutional amendment, it strongly ad- 
vocated protection of our fundamental 
rights against infringement by abuse of the 
treaty-making power. 


Youth Wants To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
transcript of an NBC television program 
which was broadcast on Saturday, March 
8, 1952, between 5 and 5: 30 p. m. anda 
news item with reference to it. 
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The transcript follows: 


ANNOUNCER. These are a few of the ques- 
tions Young America is asking today. What 
are the answers? Youth wants toknow. The 
National Broadcasting Co. presents Youth 
Wants To Know, a program dedicated to the 
principle that the future of America rests 
with the young people of our Nation. Theo- 
core Granik, founder and moderator, has 
invited Frank Blair to moderate Youth 
Wants to Know today. And now, here is 
Mr. Blair. 

Moderator Biarr. Youth Wants To Know 
is proud to present a Congressman whose 
satisfied constituents have returned him to 
the House of Representatives every election 
year since 1922. He is Congressman Emanuel 
Celler, a New York Democrat who is chaire 
man of the powerful House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Chairman Celler recently flashed the 
public spotlight on the Nation's number one 
sport—baseball—when his committee held a 
series of hearings to determine whether big- 
time baseball is a monopoly within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal antitrust laws. 

Currently, one of his subcommittees is 
creating headlines with its investigation of 
the Justice Department and Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath. Other highlights of Congresse 
man Celler’s long career in public service in- 
clude his battles for legislation admitting 
displaced persons to our country, and his 
fight to revise and simplify our complex im- 
migration laws. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in baseball parlance, 
the teenagers brought here through the co- 
operation of the American Legion, are ready 
to “pitch” some questions at you. Are you 
ready for some “batting practice’’? 

Congressman CELier. I certainly am. 

Moderator Bram. May we have the first 
question? 

Mr. TUCKER. My name is Paul Tucker, Con- 
gressman CELLER. I want to know why Cone 
gress has shelved UMT. 

Congressman CELLER. Congress’ shelved 
the universal military training legislation 
because the majority of votes were cast in 
that direction, presumably because of folks 
back home who may not have desired uni- 
versal military training. 

Congress represents the rank and file of 
the Nation. Water never rises above its 
source, and the views of the Members of Con- 
gress usually are on a level with what their 
constituents want. 

Moderator Brarr. Do you have another 
question? 

Mr. Tucker. The Gallup poll; that showed 
& majority in favor of UMT for the past six 
consecutive years. 

Congressman CELLER. We know from past 
experiences that polls may be informative, 
but they are not infallible; witness the fact 
that almost all the polls predicted the de- 
feat of President Truman and you know what 
happened in the last presidential election, 

Moderator Barr. The next question, please. 

Miss Levin. Congressman CELLER, my name 
is Joan Levin, and I want to know why you 
voted in favor of universal military train- 
ing. 

Congressman CeLier. I cannot say I voted 
in favor of universal military training. I 
voted against the motion to recommit the 
bill. That might lead one to believe that I 
was in favor of universal military training, 
and if we would have had a vote on the bill 
I would have voted for universal military 
training. 

Moderator Briar. Do you still want to ask 
the Congressman a question? 

Miss Levin. Yes, I do. Why do you think 
universal military training would be bene- 
ficial to America? 

Congressman CELuer. I think it would be 
beneficial to America because we are living 
in a world now where one could say the 
Yangtze River or the Rhine River flows right 
through our back yard. Isolationism is out- 
dated. The world has shrunk. We are 
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nearer our democratic friends. An attack 
on democracy anywhere is an attack on us. 
Democratic nations must hang together or 
hang separately. Because of that world sit- 
uation we must be ready to spring at a mo- 
ment’s notice, as it were, against any Rus- 
sian aggression directed at any of our demo- 
cratic allies. It would be unfair if not fatal, 
to the Nation to wait. We cannot rely upon 
selective service. That would take too long 
a time to train men. 

Universal military training provides for 6 
months’ training of youth, and then they 
are in the Reserve and they can be called 
upon in any emergency. Our experience in 
Korea has been of such a character that men 
not trained too strongly or efficiently were 
put into combat service and casualties be- 
cause thereof were entirely too high; where- 
as if we had universal military training and 
put our youths into combat who had had the 
efficient training that universal military 
training would have provided, I think the 
situation would have been improved. 

Moderator BLamr. Your question, please. 

Mr. Urecu. Congressman CELLER, my name 
is Harvey Utech, and I want to know if you 
think that the universal military training 
bill will be pushed through Congress dur- 
ing the next session? 

Congressman CELLER. I think the univer- 
sal military training for this session and 
for several sessions to come is dead, not to 
be revived. 

Moderator Barr. Next, please. 

Congressman CELLER. Unfortunately so, I 
will say. 

Miss RusHTON. Congressman CELLER, my 
name is Louise Rushton. The American 
Legion is picketing the movie Death of a 
Salesman because the author, Arthur Mil- 
ler, has a long list of Communist fronts 
after his name, and I was wondering if this 
is a violation of civil rights. 

Congressman CELLER. In my book that is 
a violation of our cherished civil liberties. 
I cannot conceive how the American Legion 
could have the temerity to urge people to 
boycott a motion picture that has won a 
good many awards, and in the original play 
form won the Pulitzer prize. People of 
Washington should not be deprived of the 
right to see that movie because of a charge 
more or less improvidently made that the 
play’s author may have or may not have 
been a member of one or more organizations 
that somebody says is subversive. That is 
what we call guilt by association. The par- 
ticular gentleman, I do not think, was given 
an opportunity to have his day in court to 
express himself as to the charges, but arbi- 
trarily this proscription was demanded, and 
I think that is utterly wrong. 

Mr. Kenny. Congressman CELLER, my name 
is Ed Kenny. The one who had his name 
associated with these Communists is the 
author, Arthur Miller. The play more or 
less seems in spots to toe the party line. 

Is it right to inflict Communist propa- 
ganda on the people of this Nation? 

Congressman CELLER. I do not think that 
play adopts any Communist line whatsoever. 
We have learned, I hope, to realize “art for 
art’s sake,” and an affirmative answer to 
what you say would fly in the face “of art 
for art’s sake,” if we would interdict plays 
of that character to that degree, we would 
put all art across a Procrustean bed, and 
make art conform to what a Government or 
a super-Government or what some people 
might think ought to be the forms of art. 
I hope that day will never come when we 
will so compress our ideas of what is art. 
I think it is deplorable that that situation 
should have developed. 

Mr. Kenny. Congressman CeE.ter, is it 
considered an attack on art to try to pro- 
tect the American people from Communist 
propaganda? The picture does have several 
parts of it that are conducive to the Com- 
munist point of view. It portrays the Amer- 








ican businessman as a hard-hearted skin- 
flint and the common man as more or less 
of a bum. 

Congressman CEeLLEr. Surely, by all means 
protect against Communist propaganda, 
But let that protection be based upon cau- 
tion and common sense not upon hysteria 
and emotional fear. I do not think that the 
play is intended to portray American busi- 
nessmen as though they were that par- 
ticular character in that play. This is a 
play about a particular group of people and 
it reflects life as the author sees it, and I 
think there is not a bit of Communist propa- 
ganda in that play. It is a play concerning 
a salesman finally frustrated and lonely and 
broken up as a result of conditions of his 
environment and his own inherent weakness 
of character. The economic pace in his case 
was too swift for him. He does not typify 
the common man no more than the stony 
hearted employer betckens the general busi- 
nessman. A bad character or a good charac- 
ter in a play or book does not mean all 
people of his class are good or bad. Such 
generalizations are ridiculous. The news- 
papermen, commentators, drama _ critics 
everywhere have given the play and movie 
great acclaim. The drama critics particular- 
ly in New York have given it great praise. I 
cannot conceive that all these people would 
have gone out of their way to praise that play 
if it had been a piece of communistic propa- 
ganda. We must be careful, of course. Our 
internal security may be at stake in some 
instances, but that is not the case here, and 
I would not worry about that. I will say that 
to the young man who is asking the ques- 
tions. 

Moderator Bram. That is death to the 
“Death of a Salesman.” 

Miss COHEN. Congressman CELLER, my 
name is Barbara Cohen and I want to know 
how can the personal rights of citizens be 
safeguarded if they are to be televised dur- 
ing congressional investigations? 

Congressman CELLER. I have taken a firm 
position, as far as the Judiciary Committee 
of the House is concerned. I have refused to 
allow our proceedings to be televised for 
the reason that the Nation would get a dis- 
torted and improper view of the Judiciary 
Committee’s procedure. I think televising 
Congress would give an improper viewpoint 
to the public as to what is happening in 
Congress. Congress is just not the session 
in the House or Senate. There are a score 
of standing and special committees where 
the hard core of congressional activity oc- 
curs. You could not televise those com- 
mittee proceedings. There would not be 
enough channels. If you would televise a 
particular committee proceeding or a par- 
ticular session in the House, you would give 
great encouragement to a degree of ham 
acting by some of the Members of the 
House and some of the Members of the 
Senate. Only the spectacular, only the hip- 
podrome, only the circus-like performance 
would be interesting to the public, but the 
real solid work, which has no oomph, which 
has no sex or crime appeal, would probably 
not be of sufficient interest to the public 
and its enthusiasm for Congress would soon 
pale. 

I will say this—I am probably stepping out 
of line to say this—that as far as I am con- 
cerned, the televising of the Kefauver com- 
mittee proceedings did not produce a single 
constructive bill. Such hearing may have 
been entertaining, but congressional activity 
is not for public entertainment. It is to 
gather facts upon which to base legislation. 
Usually it is the reverse of mere entertain- 
ment. It is often intricate, humdrum, or 
back-bending work is done. Nothing hap- 
pened, as far as Congress is concerned, 
stemming from the Kefauver committee 
proceedings. Yes, there was as I said a 
lot of entertainment, that left many dishes 
unwashed and many beds unmade in the 
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household, but congressional proceedings 
are not for mere public or housewife edi- 
fication. Congressional proceedings are to 
advance the cause of democracy and the 
welfare of our Nation. That was not ad- 
vanced as far as the Kefauver proceed- 
ings were concerned. Yes, the Nation 
was dramatically informed of organized 
crime. Newspapers had told that before, al- 
though not so theatrically. Yes, some of 
the participants were given a forum by which 
they were catapulted into political power, as 
in the case of the counsel, who was given a 
political preferment in New York City, and 
the chairman, who was enabled to get such 
acclaim as to enable him to run in the presi- 
dential primaries, but, beyond that—nothing, 
but entertainment. 

Moderator Bam. The 
please. 

Mr. Toomes. Congressman CELLER, my 
name is Alfred Lawrence Toomes. Don't you 
think that the Kefauver investigations did 
much to uncover crime and corruption all 
over the Nation, and particularly in New 
York City. 

Congressman CELLER. That may have been 
one of the results, but that could have re- 
sulted from the hearings of the Kefauver 
committee untelevised and unradioed. The 
press and radio reports would have given the 
same information as to the amount of crime. 
Of course some good was accomplished but 
much wrong, too. Witnesses were not ac- 
corded their due rights. The public viewed 
the proceeding as a trial. It became a star 
chamber proceeding, unfortunately. The 
public enjoyed the performance. But what 
about our cherished rights of fair trial? 
They were trampled upon. Even a Costello, 
even a murderer, the worst of felons are 
guaranteed rights under the Constitution. 
Those rights were in part disregarded by 
the committee. 

Mr. TooMEs. Do you believe that the Na- 


next question, 


tion as a whole, and the people of the Nation 
would have been able to notice them as much 
if they had not been on television? 


Congressman CELLER. Yes, they would 
have. The answer is that crime has been in 
no degree lessened since the Kefauver pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Toomes. It has 
though. 

Congressman CELLER. It would have been 
uncovered just the same. The question of 
crime locally is a matter for the States, a 
matter for the local enforcement authorities. 
It is not a matter for the Federal authorities, 
unless national laws are violated. 

Moderator Barr. Congressman  CELLER, 
don’t you think there was an awakening in 
the public mind of the immorality in the 
country, through televising the hearings? 

Congressman CELLER. I do not think the 
country needed to be awakened to that. 
They knew it all along. 

Are they any better today because of the 
Kefauver committee? I think not. 

Moderator Buarr. The next question, 
please. 

Miss SCHROEBEL. Congressman CELLER, My 
name is Elva Schroebel. I want to know 
if it is constitutional to televise committee 
proceedings if the witnesses object. 

Congressman CELLER. I do not think it 
would be unconstitutional to televise the 
proceedings before Congress or congressional 
committees, even if the individual would 
object. I think that would be perfectly 
constitutional. It is a mater for Congress 
to decide itself, and Congress has rules with 
reference to the conduct before committees, 
and with reference to the actions of the 
Members in the House itself. Of course 
situations might arise where the witness 
could claim that his constitutional rights 
were violated. This could arise on the atti- 
tude or conduct of the committee members 
of an investigating committee. 
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been uncovered, 


Moderator Biarir. The next question, please. 

Mr. Kinc. Congressman CELLER, my name 
is Craig King, and I would like to know if 
you would express an opinion as to whether 
or not baseball is a monopoly, and whether 
it should come under the antitrust laws. 

Congressman CELLER. That is a rather diffi- 
cult question, but I shall be very happy to 
embrace it and do the best I can. 

Somebody once said that one of the great- 
est labor saving devices is tomorrow. I 
would like to postpone the answer to that. 
However, you have asked it and I would feel 
I will have to wrestle with it a bit. 

I believe that organized baseball as now 
conducted is technically in violation of the 
antitrust laws. However, baseball is not 
only a business, but it is the national pas- 
time. If it were wholly and simply a busi- 
ness, then I would say the Federal authorities 
should get after baseball for having violated 
the antitrust laws because of its methods of 
controlling players, and making restrictive 
agreements among themselves. However, 
since it is the national pastime, and has been 
considered as the national pastime for many, 
many years, our reactions must be somewhat 
different, and we cannot consider it merely 
as a business. It is a business as well as the 
national sport and the question of the re- 
serve clause and the farm system and the 
location of the major league teams will have 
to be considered one by one. It is hoped 
that the baseball owners will purge them- 
selves, will make constructive changes in the 
interest of the ball player and general public, 
and this will, for example, relieve us of mak- 
ing a report that the Government should get 
after them for violations. 

I think you know that the American 
League was founded some 50 years ago, the 
National League, some 75 years ago, and the 
1 cation of the cities where those leagues 
have their teams are the same as they were 
those many years ago, although the coun- 
try has changed and the population has 
shifted. There are no big-league teams west 
of the Mississippi R‘ver. That imbalance 
should be corrected. 

It is hoped that the baseball magnates 
themselves will make that correction. 

Mr. CrovucH. Congressman CELLER, my 
name is Rainer Crouch, and I would like to 
know how you feel about the suit brought by 
the Liberty Broadcasting System against the 
major-league teams? 

Congresman CELLER. I think the suit was 
properly brought. I think the Federal au- 
thorities were duty bound to bring that 
suit, and it may be that our committee will 
come up with some sort of a report in the 
not far distant future, that will smooth the 
rough edges of that situation, if I may put 
it that way. 

Mr. KING. Just a minute ago you said you 
were opposed to Governinent influence over 
art. I would like to know, don’t you think 
that your committee exerted influence to 
excess over baseball? 

Congressman CELLER. Baseball is not an 
art and baseball, as I said before, is not 
untinged with business. The intake in or- 
ganized baseball, I will say to the young 
man, is over $100,000,000 a year. That is not 
small potatoes. That is big business. 

The intake involving. the concessions, 
which are very valuable—the popcorn con- 
cession, the frankfurter, the pop and the 
radio and television concessions—those con- 
cessions, which are real business, sometimes 
amounted to larger sums than the intake 
from admissions, so that we must react to 
baseball certainly as a business, although, 
as I said before, it is the national sport, 
and therefore our reactions must be tem- 
pered to that extent. 

Moderator Bua. The 
please. 

Mr. Kinc. You said that major league 
teams are this side of the Mississippi and 
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that that should be changed. I read in the 
paper that Clark Griffith said there are not 
enough good ballplayers for the two major 
leagues. Do you think that to be true? 

Congressman CELLER. I do not think that is 
true. I do not think enough encouragement 
is given to the setting up of major league 
teams in major cities. If we had those 
major league teams in major cities then to 
that degree it would give greater and more 
impetus to young men to enter the baseball 
field, but as it is now, it is very difficult 
to get to the top and for that reason there 
is a discouragement and damper given to 
the ambitions of young men to go forward 
and to advance, and therefore they do not 
want to go into the professional baseball field 
at all. That takes too long. It's like climb- 
ing a greasy pole. I think the gentleman 
who made that statement did it without 
forethought, probably. He did not think it 
through. 

Mr. KENNY. Congressman CELLER, a few 
minutes ago you said that while baseball 
was a big business, it was also the national 
pastime. Did the men who thought up the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and the things ad- 
jacent to that act ever think that anyone 
would ever make any concession to a big 
business because it was something like a 
national pastime and popularized to the 
people? 

Congressman CELLER. There is no doubt 
that way back in 1890 when the Sherman 
law was passed, there was no conception in 
the minds of anyone that baseball would 
take on the factors that we know of. Frank- 
ly, about 30 years ago the Supreme Court 
held that baseball was not business. Of 
course, the Supreme Court can change its 
mind. I believe if the same case came to 
the Supreme Court today it would hold that 
baseball is business. It could not do other- 
wise when you consider, as I indicated be- 
fore, that the intake is over $100,000,000 in 
organized baseball. 

I am convinced, as a result of lengthy 
hearings, that baseball is pretty much “busi- 
ness.” Our law is not static. Our law is 
fluid and must cover the changing condi- 
tions. Baseball has changed with the times, 
and the interpretation of our statutes by 
the Supreme Court also changes. 

Mr. KING. Sir, baseball is a healthy enter- 
prise. Don't you think there are much more 
worthy things needing investigation more 
than baseball did? You spend 2 weeks in 
August and 2 weeks in October investigat- 
ing, and there has been no legislation come 
out of it yet. 

Congressman CELLER. That is a good criti- 
cism. I wish I had more hands and more 
heads so I could get to finish all the work 
that we have attempted. We are now about 
to submit our report to Congress, our find- 
ings and our recommendations concerning 
those hearings that you mentioned. Your 
criticism is a good one. Remember the base- 
ball hearings stemmed from the introduction 
of a number of bills seeking to exempt base- 
ball from the operation of the antitrust laws. 
It was not a question of worthy subjects. 
We had no choice. We were compelled to 
consider these bills. 

We have not been laggard in not submit- 
ting our report, but there just has been a 
situation developing where so many things 
have occupied our attention that we just 
could not get to it. However, I can assure 
you and the public that the report will be 
forthcoming shortly. 

Moderator Bair. The next question, please. 

Miss JoNEsS. Congressman CELLER, my name 
is Ann Jones. I want to know, in view of 
the present situation, do you think the State 
of Israel will survive? 

Congressman CELLER. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the little State of Israel will sur- 
vive. I visited Israel in the month of De- 
cember; I have seen with my own eyes the 
intense activity and the will to achieve and 
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to go from strength to strength on the part 
of that little nation. Remember, there were 
only about 600,000 people when the Arabs 
attacked them, and they put 100,000 girls 
and boys just like yourselves in the field, 
and that 100,000 worsted 7 Arab nations of 
40,000,000 people. The backs of Israel were to 
the sea. The Arabs were bent upon pushing 
them into the sea, but because of that will 
to live and to achieve, because of love of their 
land, because of their courage and indom- 
itable faith in themselves and their ideals 
they worsted those Arab nations, with just 
a handful of men by a sort of David-Goliath 
technique. I cannot conceive anything but 
that little Israel will go on and will become 
one of the greatest smaller nations of the 
world. 

Mr. Desick:. Congressman CELLER, my 
name is John Debicki. Don't you think that 
the Arab nations will continue to fight, and 
finally succeed in getting Israel? 

Congressman CELLER. There is no doubt 
that some of the Arabs, particularly the 
Effendi, the landowners, the Emirs, and the 
Pashas, the ruling classes, are anxious for a 
second round, but they have been worsted 
by the little state. Their Arab pride has 
been hurt. But the rank and file of people, 
what they call the Fellahin, do not want to 
fight again, and they will not fight, so I do 
not think there will be, as I say, a second 
round. Already we see signs of a desire for 
amity and accord. I think in the not far 
dista=.t future we will find that Egypt will 
make overtures to Israel to develop a treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation. 
If Egypt does that, breaks the ice, al! the 
other Arab nations wil! follow. 

Miss MAISEL. Congressman CELLER, my 
name is Renee Maisel. Do you ever think 
the State of Israel will be strong enough to 
be asked to join NATO? I think that Israel 
will undoubtedly join with the western de- 
mocracies, in some sort of entente for the 
Middle East. Turkey and Greece are the 
only nations nigh on to Israel or the Middle 
East that have been asked to join NATO. 

Congressman CELLeR. I think that there 
will have to be some other arrangement, as 
far as the Near and Middle East are con- 
cerned, and, if there is—and I hope there 
will be—little Israel will be in the forefront 
of the nations allied with the United States 
and the other western democracies for the 
purpose of containing Russia, and, if neces- 
sary, to develop an offensive defense against 
Russia. There is no doubt that Israel is 
oriented toward the West. 

Moderator BLam. Your question? 

Miss ROSENBERG. Congressman CELLER. my 
mame is Doris Rosenberg. I want to know 
if there will be a depression in the near 
future. 

Congressman CELLER. I cannot conceive of 
a depression in the near future. There is no 
doubt that if peace comes there will be 
a diminution of Government moneys spent 
for procurement. Instead of spending, for 
example, say $65,000,000,000 for armaments, 
we might drop to, shall we say, $40,000,000,- 
000, but while that curtailment will cause 
difficulties, it will not be cataclysmic like the 
situation that developed in 1929 and caused 
panic or a depression. There will be a re- 
cession. In 1{'29 the banks failed. No banks 
will now fail because of wholesale withdrawal 
of deposits, because people have great faith 
in banks. There is a Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. All deposits are guaran- 
teed by the Government. Any falling farm 
prices would meet Government support. 
There would be no great changes in farm 
prices. We have unemployment insurance. 
Credit terms would be made easier. There 
is an increase in population that would in- 
volve considerable more demand for goods, 
so that I do not anticipate in any sense of 
the word a depression. There might be, as 

I said before—a recession—some diminution 
of business activity. 


Moderator Bram. Mr. George Meany was 
our guest last week, and several of the ques- 
tions were along that line. He said that he 
felt a depression was inevitable, following 
all the Government spending. You do not 
agree with that? 

Congressman CELLER. I certainly cannot 
agree with that. I think Mr. Meany was in 
error when he said that. 

Moderator Biarr. Your question, please? 

Mr. PLANAGAN. Congressman CELLER, my 
name is Edward Flanagan and I would like 
to know what you think the chances are of 
the boys now serving in Korea coming under 
the GI bill of rights. 

Congressman CeE.ter. I think they will 
come under the GI bill of rights, and they 
certainly should. 

It would be most anomalous and highly 
unjust if they would not. 

Miss MATTHEWS. My name is Mary Jane 
Matthews. 

Concerning money, I want to know how 
long you think the United States can con- 
tinue to lend money to foreign countries? 

Congressman CELLER. That is a very good 
question. I hope that we will not be asked 
to continue, unduly long, our foreign aid. 
Of course the time has not yet come when we 
can safely discontinue aid. NATO nations 
must soon—all of them—become economi- 
cally self-sufficient. The aid must gradually 
be tapered off—gradually diminished. 

Moderator Biair. We are running short of 
time so we must bring our question and an- 
swer session to a close. Thank you, Con- 
gressman CeLuerR, for helping to provide the 
answers that Youth Want To Know. 

Next week, Youth Wants To Know will 
move to New York to present Mr. Rudolph 
Halley, president of the New York City Coun- 
cil, and former attorney for the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee. 

And now, this is Frank Blair, speaking for 
the founder of Youth Wants To Know, Theo- 
dore Granik, and bidding you good-by from 
the Nation's Capital. 

ANNOUNCER. You have been listening to 
Youth Wants To Know, founded by Theodore 
Granik, presented by the National Broad- 
casting Co. in cooperation with the American 
Legion. This program has come to you from 
the NEC television studios in Washington, 
D. C. 


Mr. Speaker, I herewith insert an in- 
teresting comment on the television pro- 
gram, Youth Wants To Know, from the 
New York Times of March 10, 1952, by 
Jack Gould, as follows: 


Yourn Wants To Know, WEEKLY OFFERING 
ON NBC, Sets EXAMPLE FOR DISCUSSION 
PROGRAMS 

(By Jack Gould) 


Increasing concern has been voiced in 
many quarters recently over the conduct of 
forums and discussions on television. All 
too often, especially in the heat of an elec- 
tion year, these programs have seemed more 
concerned with staging a circus or a fight 
than in calmly exploring an issue or adding 
to an audience’s store of information. 

If the indictment is thoroughly justified in 
a number of instances, there is one program 
that is a virtual model of dignity and use- 
fulness in the realm of public affairs. Sig- 
nificantly, it is a program put on by teen- 
agers, not by adults. It is called Youth 
Wants To Know (12 noon Sundays over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network). 

Youth Wants To Know is a project of 
Theodore S. Granik, veteran producer and 
moderator of American Forum of the Air, 
which in itself is something of a surprise. 
The American Forum long has been one of 
the major offenders in stirring up rows just 
to make excitement in front of the micro- 
phone and camera, but with his project for 
the younger generation Mr. Granik has rem- 
edied the evils that so frequently mar his 
adult program, 
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Only one guest—yesterday it was Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat of New 
York—appears on Youth Wants To Know 
and, as on Meet the Press, it certainly 
makes for much better coherence than hav- 
ing a whole covey of experts simultaneously 
join in the debate. Instead of the bewild- 
ering confusion which so often goes with 
presenting both sides on the single program, 
Youth Wants To Know gives each speaker 
a@ chance to develop his views and maintains 
over-all impartiality by its choice of differ- 
ent guests on succeeding weeks. 

But perhaps even more striking on Youth 
Wants To Know is the succinctness and di- 
rectness with which the high-school stu- 
dents put their questions. Yesterday there 
was hardly a single inquiry more than one 
sentence long, yet the cogency and timeli- 
ness of the questions would have done jus- 
tice to trained professional reporters. 

Youth Wants To Know is presented in co- 
operation with the American Legion, but 
this is no deterrent to a guest criticizing the 
Legion, as happened yesterday. A girl re- 
marked that some posts of the Legion were 
picketing the film version of Death of a 
Salesman, because its author, Arthur Mil- 
ler, allegedly had belonged to a number of 
Communist fronts. “Did the picketing,” she 
asked, “have a bearing on civil liberties?” 

Mr. CELLER responded that he thought 
such action was deplorable and incom- 
patible with artistic freedom. A play, he 
argued, was not a threat to internal secu- 
rity. There followed a provocative colloquy 
between Mr. CELLER and the students as to 
whether the contents of Death of a Sales- 
man aided the party line. The Congressman 
was of the opinion that the play did not, 
while one boy, through his questions, indi- 
cated that he thought it was. 

Other subjects that came up included 
universal military training, the televising of 
Congress, the question of monopoly in base- 
ball, the future of the State of Israel, and 
whether the United States would soon face 
a depression. 

But especially refreshing was the willing- 
ness of the teen-agers merely to elicit Mr. 
CELLER’s views and not quarrel with them. 
Several times they used his opinions on one 
subject to corner him on another topic, but 
they did it quietly and courteously. The 
speaker was their guest, not a target, which 
might not be a bad journalistic credo for 
other discussions shows to follow. 

Youth Wants To Know was produced yes- 
terday on film and, unfortunately, was of 
very bad quality, especially the sound track. 
The lighting in particular could have been 
much better. Frank Blair was the moder- 
ator and kept a tight rein on the proceed- 
ings without ever being obtrusive or conde- 
scending toward the youthful participants. 


Citations Presented by the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. M-GUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp 12 citations pre- 
sented by the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety at a luncheon at the Hotel 
Statler here on March 13. The National 
Committee for Traffic Safety is composed 
of 85 national organizations, including 
the National Association of Insurance 
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Agents, engaged in public support ectiv- 
ities for the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference. 

I am happy to note that one of these 
citations is to my good friend, Philip 
Bliss, in commendation of his accom- 
plishments while president of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance Agents. 

The above-mentioned citations follow: 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


There are many reasons for citing the 
traffic-safety achievements of your organiza- 
tion. You have given a practical demonstra- 
tion of unselfish cooperation with other 
groups in your State. Your 1951 record 
shows tangible assistance to the California 
Department of Motor Vehicles in the un- 
spectacular, but important, task of keeping 
driver-license addresses on a current basis. 
Your sponsorship of school-patrol trophies 
for community achievement in assignment 
and conduct is outstanding in the United 
States. 

During the past year your association in- 
augurated a major program in bicycle safety 
and sponsored “driverometer” tests at Vari- 
ous exhibits, as well as in high schools 
throughout the State. Your safety activities 
gained added impact by being carried to 
the people through every medium of public 
information. 

In the field of driver education, your local 
associations have sponsored scholarships in 
various colleges and universities for teacher 
seminars in driver education. At the same 
time, your association has taken an active 
role in cooperation with the State depart- 
ment of education in conducting driver- 
training institutes at strategic educational 
centers in California. 

For this evidence of going and growing 
public support, the national committee for 
traffic safety presents its citation award to 
the California Association of Insurance 
agents through its representative, Mr. Mau- 
rice Herndon. 


OKLAHOMA CITy ASSOCIATION °F INSURANCE 
AGENTS 


Seldom has it been our privilege to honor 
a@ local program of public support for high- 
way safety which included such a remark- 
able combination of initiative and tangible 
assistance to municipal safety activities, 
Oklahoma City is, indeed, fortunate in hav- 
ing the devotion of your association to un- 
selfish public service. 

Every agent’s commission on insurance 
covering public schools in your city is turned 
over to your association for use in an acci- 
dent-prevention program. With these funds 
you contribute to the salary of a safety di- 
rector for the public schools, and support 
both the Oklahoma Safety Council and the 
Cklahoma City Safety Council. From a fund 
of $12,500 you provide tuition, board, room, 
and expenses for Oklahoma City police of- 
ficers attending Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute. Currently, you are pub- 
lishing a book on bicycle safety, the text 
having been prepared by school officials. 

As though these activities were not enough, 
when it was discovered that school funds 
could not finance a driver education program 
during the school year ending June 30, 1951, 
your association underwrote the entire cost 
of driver education in the public schools un- 
til such time as public funds were again 
available. 

Our recognition of your attainments can 
only add one small item to the esteem of 
your fellow Oklahomans—the fact of na- 
tional awareness of a local job well done. 

It is a signal honor to present our citation 
award trophy to the Oklahoma City Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents through its presi- 
dent, Mr. Ralph Carlin. 


Puiuip BLIss 


While president of the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents you had at your 
disposal an active accident prevention com- 
mittee. Although the accomplishments of 
the group were many, you, as an individual, 
offer a splendid example of personal enthu- 
siasm and leadership. Such guidance is es- 
sential to public support activity in every 
State and every community. 

During 1951, as extras to your organization 
responsibilities, you created, wrote, and pro- 
duced the traffic safety promotional mate- 
rial for a State program. You personally 
called together and formed public support 
groups for driver education in 27 communi- 
ties. Through your stimulation, other 
State-wide organizations joined in the pro- 
gram for safer streets and highways, a nota- 
ble example being the Automotive Trade+s 
Association through whom dual-control cars 
were obtained for high-school programs. 
You established a Speaker’s Bureau on traf- 
fic safety, drawing on all fields of interest 
to convey information to schools and to the 
general public through public support units. 

In a State noted for its highway safety 
achievements it requires the finest qualities 
of personal integrity and leadership to staud 
out among the many safety workers. It is 
for a practical demonstration of these quali- 
ties that the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety honors with its citation award, Mr. 
Philip Bliss, of Middletown, Conn. 


INTERINDUSTRY HIGHWAY SAFETY COMMITTEE 


One of the genuine pleasures in presenting 
this citation is the fact that it is a repeat 
performance. For the second consecutive 
year we honor your organization for an out- 
standing national program of public sup- 
port for traffic safety activities through or- 
ganizations in the States and communities. 
Your national committee has formed a State 
counterpart in all 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. Local committees have been 
established in 19 States. 

Of special significance in 1951 was your 
direction of a voluntary motor vehicle in- 
spection program in cooperation with the 
May “operation safety” theme of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Over 20,000 local au- 
tomobile dealers participated in this activ- 
ity, the results of which showed one out of 
every three vehicles in need of maintenance 
attention to parts affecting safe operation. 
Equally important is the fact that through 
your local car dealers some 5,700 automobiles 
were on loan to high schools in the driver 
education program. Supplementing these 
and other projects were your good driver 
agreement and good driving practices pro- 
grams. 

It is one thing to have available the equip- 
ment and the facilities with which to make 
a contribution to highway safety—many or- 
ganizations are in such a position. It is 
quite another thing to mingle ability with 
opportunity as extensively as your organi- 
zation has done. Your example of national 
stimulation, State supervision, and local 
action was one of the solid anchors of traffic 
accident prevention in 1951. 

The National Committee for Traffic Safety 
recognizes a great coworker in citing the 
national Interindustry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee through its representative, Mr. R. D. 
McKay. 


CLARENCE C. KRAMER 


It is always a pleasure to give the citation 
award to an individual whose performance 
has clearly been above and beyond the call 
of duty. As a police officer in your home 
city of Hazleton, Pa., you are a public official 
working for  traffic-accident prevention. 
Under the rules of our citation program we 
are honoring you today, not for excellence 
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in your Official capacity, but for the endless 
additional hours which have gone into your 
safety chairmanship of the Anthracite Motor 
Club. 

Under your direction and supervision 55 
school safety patrols were organized and you 
were responsible for the first school safety 
patrol parade in northeastern Pennsylvania. 
Your tireless effort has produced two local 
safety motion pictures and has enlisted the 
active participation of civic, service, fra- 
ternal, and other organizations in the pro- 
motion of bicycle, pedestrian, and school 
safety. Window displays in local stores and 
safety booths at local exhibits are further 
proof of your initiative. 

Out of this host of safety activity we par- 
ticularly commend your work for the 
children of your city. Asa police officer and 
as an individual you have been a true friend 
to the youth of Hazleton. It is a privilege 
to present the citation award to Clarence C. 
Kramer. 


MarGUERITE D. DEVORE 


Those who work in the field of public sup- 
port for highway safety are constantly chal- 
lenged by the necessity for specific practical 
application of individual and organization 
interest to the safety needs of a State or a 
community. Very infrequently does this 
interest go far enough to attempt a detailed 
technical study involving many hours of 
unspectacular labor over statutes and or- 
dinances. 

Under your capable leadership, Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs in the State 
of South Carolina made a comparative study 
of the municipal traffic ordinances in 24 
communities, reporting your findings to the 
State highway department. By this action 
you speeded, immeasurably, compliance with 
a new traffic safety statute enacted by the 
South Carolina legislature requiring con- 
formity on the part of municipalities with 
the provisions of the State Vehicle Code. 
In so doing, you performed a real service to 
your State and to your municipalities, and 
contributed directly to the program of 
traffic accident prevention on South Caro- 
lina highways. 

For personal performance in coordinating 
and supervising the survey, the National 
Committee for Tratfic Safety honors Mar- 
guerite D. DeVore, of Columbia, S. C., with 
the presentation of its citation award. We 
regret that the press of business prevents 
Miss DeVore from receiving this trophy today 
but we are delighted to deliver it through 
her alternate, Miss Marguerite Rawalt, sec- 
ond vice president, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The program of highway safety needs every 
possible type of public support interest. No 
contribution is too great and none too small 
to be welcomed in the effort to save life and 


limb on our streets and highways. Some of 
us can give only of our time and energy. 
Others are in the fortunate position to be 
able to make a very material contribution. 
A few can achieve the happy combination of 
inspiration and practicality. 

Your organization has demonstrated both 
abilities. The dual-control cars which you 
have donated to 128 high schools in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for the ad- 
vancement of driver education, have an ag- 
gregate value of over a million dollars. At 
the same time, you have carried on active 
promotion of the “man-to-man” and “dad- 
to-daughter” good driver agreement pro- 
gram, and have supported local automobile 
dealer participation in countless community 
safety projects. 
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The work of your association has been spe- 
cially commended by the Governor of the 
Commonwealth and has won the praise and 
cooperation of highway and safety officials 
throughout the Bay State. 

It is particularly appropriate that we give ™ 
national recognition to the traffic safety ac- 
tivities of the Massachusetts State Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association by honoring them 
as a citation award winner. The trophy is 
presented to their representative and State 
sefety chairman, Mr. A. Edward Lalli, of 
Brockton, Mass. 


Mrs. Jup COLLIER 


A note of levity must go with this cita- 
tion for we might well honor this lady as 
the Nation’s top expert regarding the size of 
the great State of Texas. 

As safety chairman for the Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, here are a few of her 
accomplishments: 

1. A visit to every district in Texas to ob- 
tain the designation of a safety chairman in 
the 1,200 local units of the women’s club or- 
ganization. 

2. Direct responsibility for the formation 
of 12 new local safety councils. 

3. A State-wide safety exhibit program in 
school libraries. 

4. Safety clinics in 13 Texas cities where 
the work of the clinics reached 400,000 peo- 
ple. 

When we add the knowledge that the pro- 
gram was conducted with the fullest coop- 
eration of the Texas Safety Association and 
the Texas Department of Public Safety, we 
see a perfect example of cooperation be- 
tween a leader in public support and public 
Officials. Nor do we lose sight of the fact 
that these personal accomplishments were 
obtained at the lady’s own expense in time, 
energy, and money. 

Can we wonder why Texas has named a 
highway in her honor? Can we wonder at 
the editorial comment which said, “If the 
Texas traffic accident record is brought down 
within the next few years, much of the ac- 
complishment will be because of the untir- 
ing efforts of Mrs. Jud Collier.” 

The National Committee for Traffic Safety 
can only add national acclaim in present- 
ing its citation award to the lady from Mume- 
ford, Tex., Mrs. Jud Collier. 


MICHIGAN INTER-INDUSTRY HiGHWaY SAFETY 
COMMITTEE 

A year ago it was our privilege to recognize 
the individual traffic safety achievements of 
Mr. Jack Rose, as chairman of the Michigan 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee. 
Today we pay a similar tribute to the organi- 
gation which he heads. 

Where to start and where to stop In a list- 
ing of attainments is our only problem. 
Your committee, in cooperation with the 
superintendent of public instruction, has 
published the first official Driver Education 
Teacher's Manual for the State of Michigan. 
You have made films, texts, motor vehicles, 
and supplemental materials available to the 
high schools of your State for driver-educa- 
tion courses. Radio, television, newspapers, 
and magazines have told the story of highway 
safety as a result of your sponsorship. 

Outstanding, however, is the fact that 
your organization, in 1951, established a full 
professorship in driver education at Michigan 
State College. The first instance in the Na- 
tion where a private State-wide organization 
has financed such a contribution to profes- 
sional traffic training. Through this medi- 
um, carried on at the college and extended 
throughout the State, safety education must 
gain immeasurably. The continuity of your 
program is assured through the acceptance of 
the Highway Safety Foundation you have 
established. 


We are delighted to convey the citation 
award honors to an organization of the cali- 
ber of the Michigan Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee through its chairman, Mr, 
Jack Rose. 


JacCK BURROUGHS 


There is no dearth of artists, writers, or 
entertainers who will espouse the cause of 
highway safety on a professional basis. 
When an individual uses his great talent as 
a writer to make traffic safety his avocational 
interest, we have the finest type of service 
on behalf of the public welfare. As a news- 
paper columnist, your commentary touches 
upon many subjects. For uniqueness and 
originality, your mixture of verse, prose, and 
photography to focus upon highway-safety 
problems, is outstanding in the Nation. 

The great strength of your newspaper pro- 
motion of highway safety has been the deft 
touches which compel attention. As exam- 
ples, for one occasion you enlisted the co- 
operation of police and prominent figures in 
the entertainment world. In another in- 
stance, you concentrated on an engineering 
problem through the use of location photo- 
graphs and superimposed sketches. As a 
third technique, you provided startling ef- 
fects through montage photography. As a 
result, your traffic-safety features have won 
the acclaim of other newspapers in all sec- 
tions of the United States and your work 
has been used for covers of magazines de- 
voted to cafety subjects. You have been 
widely copied and as widely imitated—a 
true indication of a superior performance. 

The traffic-safety program is powerless 
without the help of public information. It 
is a genuine pleasure to present a citation 
award in the information field for the in- 
dividual performance of Jack Burroughs, of 
the Oakland Tribune, Oakland, Calif. 


B. B. Burns 


It has long been a source of dismay to 
workers for highway safety that Illinois, one 
of the most populous and most heavily 
traveled States, has been a laggard in for- 
mulating a constructive program of traffic 
accident prevention. In the span of 2 years, 
almost entirely through your own efforts, 
you have brought about an active working 
structure of official coordination and or- 
ganized public support. 

In crediting you with a large share of the 
responsibility for official action we acknowl- 
edge the avowed interest of your Illinois 
Governor. However, the history of highway 
safety promotion was such that even the 
State’s chief executive needed the firm, 
steady, solid backing of an outstanding busi- 
nessman and a highly respected citizen. 
Possessed of these qualities, you gave that 
support to the Governor and other top State 
Officials. Your wide acquaintance in Illi- 
nois, the confidence in your judgment shown 
by county and municipal officials, by com- 
mercial and professional organizations, and 
by civic leaders, all played an important 
part in the success of your quiet, self-effac- 
ing, but ceaseless, drive toward an action 
program equal to the mammoth challenge of 
the Illinois record of death on the highways. 

The Illinois attainment is a credit to you 
as an individual and to the automobile deal- 
er industry which you represent. As father 
and first president of the Illinois Traffic 
Safety Council, we are privileged to honor 
B. B. Burns, of Decatur, Ml. 


Woman's Service LEacvge 


The action of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference and the annual 
progress reports to the conference have long 
pointed out that local traffic safety activities 
should be based on iocal problems. The 
finest examples of effective work at the grass- 
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roots were held to be those which obtained 
the facts, analyzed the needs, and then 
adopted a program to cope with those needs. 

Such was the course followed in a Loui- 
siana community where examination of ac- 
cident records showed driving under the 
influence of liquor, improper signals, care- 
less pedestrians and unsafe bicycle riding 
practices to be the basis of local failure in 
traffic accident prevention. With the co- 
operation of municipal and State police, your 
organization compressed a year of highway 
safety effort into 4 weeks. Through the 
schools, the motion-picture theaters, on the 
radio, through the press and posters, in civic 
organizations, in traffic court, and by almost 
every known promotional means, corrective 
measures in the four problem areas were 
kept in the public eye. The women of your 
organization did not hesitate to wield the 
paint brush to mark fatality locations on 
the streets. They made stump speeches, 
distributed handbills and rang doorbells. 
Your “Driver of the Week” campaign won 
widespread attention. Success led to suc- 
cess for perhaps the most encouraging note 
in your record is the fact that your program 
was repeated for a second year after adapta- 
tion to current problems. 

For an outstanding local public support 
program in 1951, the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety honors the Woman’s Service 
League of Opelousas, La., through its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles Lyman. 


Statement in Behalf of American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a state- 
ment has been issued by Mr. Worth Mc- 
Clure, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, relative to my recent documenta- 
tion of a subversive movement in the 
public schools. This statement is note- 
worthy in one respect. It makes no at- 
tempt whatsoever to deny the existence 
of the educational movement and trend 
documented in my speech of March 21. 

Mr. McClure charges that the docu- 
mentation is “a hasty assembly of many 
clippings and a few carelessly lifted ex- 
cerpts.” I have carefully listed all 
sources of my citations. These source 
materials are publicly available and pro- 
vide the answer to that charge. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following statement 
by Mr. McClure: 

STATEMENT BY WoRTH McC.LurRE, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., CONCERNING THE ADDRESS OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SHAFER ENTITLED “Is THERE A 
SUBVERSIVE MOVEMENT IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHooLs?” WHICH Was PUBLISHED IN THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RecoRD oF Marcu 21, 1952 
The remarks of Congressman SHAFER, car- 

ried in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 

21, constitute an example of what happens 

from the hasty assembly of many clippings 

from 15- to 20-year-old magazines along with 

@ few carelessly lifted excerpts from more 

recent publications. For example, he cites 











a few lines from our association’s 1947 year- 
book entitled “Schools for a New World.” 
This book was prepared by a commission 
appointed in 1945 to survey the impact of the 
A-bomb and atomic energy upon the schools. 
Congressman SHAFER’s quotation from this 
book is unfortunate frém his own point of 
view. It shows that he is either the victim 
of a careless reviewer or has been too hasty 
in his own reading. He undertakes to draw 
the inference from this excerpt that the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors wanted the schools to teach socialism, 
whereas the reverse was recommended. For 
had the Congressman only taken the time 
to read the sentence immediately preceding 
his quotation, he would have found these 
words: “It (the economic problem of atomic 
energy) is, in the final analysis, the issue of 
retaining as much individual freedom as pos- 
sible within the framework of an economy 
of private enterprise and competitive oppor- 
tunity while giving unreserved priority to 
the unity and well-being of our society as a 
whole.” 

The Congressman is obviously unfamiliar 
with the 87-year history of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Had 
he been more familiar he would have known 
that this association together with the 
American Medical Association and other pro- 
fessional and civic groups opposed actively 
in 1950 the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 27 which in the minds of a good many 
thoughtful people would have advanced the 
cause of socialized medicine and would have 
scrambled education with social welfare in 
& proposed cabinet department of health, 
education, and welfare. Had he done a little 
more thoughtful research he would have dis- 
covered that the association’s platform, 
which embodies its official policies, contains, 
along with two or three similar statements, 
the following: “As educators we believe that 
the American democratic way of life may be 
perpetuated * * * through teaching the 
individual how free America permits him to 
choose and plan his own goals, provides him 
increasing equality of opportunity to reach 
these goals, allows him to keep the rewards 
for his work, and matches these privileges 
with serious duties of citizenship.” 

Had he made a more thorough inquiry he 
would have learned that at our just con- 
cluded regional conventions in St. Louis and 
Los Angeles congratulatory telegrams of 
greeting and appreciation were read from the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Superintendent Virgil M. Rogers, of Battle 
Creek, is known from coast to coast as one of 
the ablest school administrators in the Na- 
tion. This is attested by his recent election 
to the presidency of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. His 25-year 
record as a superintendent in several States 
of the Union, during which time he has been 
identified with the activities of the American 
Legion, the Rotary Club, and several cham- 
bers of commerce, speaks for itself and needs 
no defense from anyone. It is regrettable 
that Congressman SHarer should remain so 
clearly uniformed about the superintendent 
of schools in his own home town, 





Who’s Better Off? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in this month of March. most 
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American families have had to check 
over their records and check out their 
cash in order to estimate and pay the 
huge tax bill which has been imposed 
upon them. Both income and outgo 
have been at high level. Administration 
experts are chanting a refrain, designed 
to appeal to voters, to the effect that 
farmers, working, business, and profes- 
sional men, and corporations have never 
been so well off. 

Caution would dictate that we peer 
through the mist of political propaganda 
in an effort to see just where we are be- 
fore we accept the rosy estimates of 
those who have a natural desire to jus- 
tify the frantic spending programs of 
past years. 

If we look coldly and impersonally at 
the position of the average American 
family, it becomes apparent that unless 
its income has nearly tripled in recent 
years, it has not more than held its own, 
economically speaking. 

Even where the family income has in- 
creased over 200 percent, it has lost 
ground unless it is in the lower- or mid- 
dle-income bracket. 

If we take as an average family, a 
married couple with two children, the 
figures set forth in a recent issue of Tax 
Outlook reveal this disheartening situa- 
tion. 

Such a family with a $3,000 annual in- 
come 12 years ago, after paying taxes, 
then could buy as much as it can today 
with the family income at $6,500, so 
devastating are the combined effects of 
tax increases and inflation. After sub- 
tracting the income tax and making al- 
lowance for price increases, the family 
is just where it was with $3,000 to spend 
in 1939. 

A $10,000 income, 12 years ago, made 
possible the same scale of living that 
$25,000 a year provides in 1952, and the 
higher the income level, the worse the 
comparison becomes. 

One with a net income of $100,000 in 
1939, after paying taxes, had $68,000 
left to spend. Today to be as well off, 
the same man would have to earn $950,- 
000 during the year, of which Uncle Sam 
would get $825,000 in taxes. What such 
a very rich individual would have left 
to spend, would buy about what the $68,- 
000 did in 1939. 

Well, if families fare poorly these days, 
how about corporations? 

Here is an example of how one of the 
big successful corporations, General 
Motors, fared this past year. 

According to its March 14 report, it 
paid $1,548,000,000 in taxes last year, 
which is about four times as much as the 
dividends it distributed to stock hold- 
ers—$363,000,000. In fact, the amount 
of taxes was approaching the figure of 
$1,996,000,000, which was the total of all 
the wages and salaries received by the 
corporation’s officers and employees, 
who in turn paid a large slice of what 
they received to Uncle Sam. Everyone 
who bought a car or anything that Gen- 
eral Motors manufactured, also paid a 
tax on the purchase. Pyramiding taxes 
upon taxes plays havoc with prices. 

Then, the huge national debt, extrava- 
gance, waste, and corruption in Govern- 
ment all contribute to inflation and the 
demand for more and more taxes, 
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The truth which emerges through the 
smoke screen of Fair Deal demagogy is 
undeniable. Every American breadwin- 
ner is carrying a terrible tax burden— 
not just the shrinking ranks of the very 
rich. 

A recent reliable compilation shows 
that in the case of an average family 
with an annual income of less than $1,000 
the percentage taken by taxes is 23 per- 
cent. If the income is from $2,000 to 
$3,000, 30 percent is taken in taxes; at 
$5,000, the level is 33 percent; and so on 
up. 

In spite of the great strides made by 
science, American initiative and produc- 
tion in recent years, we are failing to 
derive the great benefit from these ad- 
vances that they could bring to us were 
it not for the waste, inefficiency, and cor- 
ruption that have saddled us with infla- 
tion and destructive taxation. 

No, the average American should be 
much better off, but he is not. He can- 
not be until we reduce his tax burden 
and balance the Federal budget. Then, 
and only then, will he reap the full bene- 
fits of the technical advances of the last 
few years. 





Tidelands Hearings in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article written by Mr. Ed Ains- 
worth, the very distinguished Los Ange- 
les Times writer, and an editorial from 
the ably edited Los Angeles Mirror, point 
up the need for early congressional ac- 
tion relative to the fixing of the sea- 
ward limits of our inland waters, If 
Congress fails to act, the executive de- 
partment will proceed with its attempt 
to usurp legislative powers and will con- 
tinue to claim the right to fix these im- 
portant boundaries. The Justice De- 
partment will attempt to have them fixed 
in such a manner as to get the control of 
close inshore oil, irrespective of the other 
consequences of its action. 

I hope my resolution, House Joint Res- 
olution 373, fixing the seaward bouna- 
aries of our inland waters in accordance 
with international law, will soon be acted 
upon. The article and editorial pre- 
viously referred to follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of March 23, 

1952] 

BawTLE ON TIDELANDS To Erupr ToMOoRROW— 
Los ANGELES HEARING To SEE STATE AND 
UNITED STATES CLASH ON OWNERSHIP OF 
O1L-RICH AREA 

(By Ed Ainsworth) 

Now the $40,000,000,000 tidelands battle 
shifts to Los Angeles. Hearings open here 
tomorrow in the titanic struggle between 
State and Federal forces over control of the 
rich, oil-bearing submerged lands off the 
shores of California and other States. 

The arena will be the court room of the 
States circuit court of appeals on the six- 
teenth floor of the Federal Building. 

The gladiators will be counsel for the sove 
ereign State of California and the Federal 
Government of the United States of America. 
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CHIEF QUESTION 


Presiding over it all will be William H. Da- 
vis, of New York, master in chancery for the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The chief question at issue will be: 

Where runs the boundary line of the 
United States along the coast of California? 

On that question hinges the future status 
of billions of dollars of as yet unextracted 


oil from ancient geologic beds beneath the 
Pacific Ocean. 


OTHER STATES WATCH 


Watching the contest will be all the States 
of the Union, particularly Texas and Louisi- 
ana because of their comparable positions, as 
well as virtually all of the civilized nations 
of the earth. 

For on the final edicts to emerge as the 
result of Master Davis’ hearings will depend 
the dispusition of the oil that has been esti- 
mated to be worth as much as $40,000,000,- 
000, and also the control of other valuable 
natural resources hidden under the marginal 
sea. 

The objective of the master in chancery 
is to gather material for the Supreme Court 
to determine a question which, incredible as 
it seems, never has been decided in the en- 
tire history of the Nation—where the sea- 
ward boundaries of the United States lie. 


IMPERATIVE MATTER 


This matter has become imperative since 
the revolutionary ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1947 that the United 
States Government, rather than each State, 
has a paramount right in the submerged 
lands of the marginal sea. 

The question then arose: Where is this 
area of paramount rights? 

Nobody could answer exactly. 

The United States Justice Department said 
one thing. 

California and the other States said some- 
thing else. 

MASTER APPOINTED 


So the Supreme Court appointed a master 
in chancery to take testimony on the vital 
points involved. 

The main question in California revolves 
around the matter of internal waters. 

The United States Justice Department has 
conceded that the United States has no para- 
mount rights in the internal waters and that 
these are unquestionably within the juris- 
diction of the State. 

But, by interpretation and definition, 
United States Attorney General McGrath is 
seeking to claim Federal jurisdiction and 
paramount powers over submerged areas in 
bays and elsewhere which California con- 
tends are historically, economically, and 
geographically inland waters. 


BATTLE TO BEGIN 


So, tomorrow at 10 a. m., in the Federal 
Building, the latest round in the battle will 
begin. 

Fact witnesses will predominate. 

The United States Attorney General and 
the attorney general of California, already 
in Washington, have presented to Master 
Davis a mass of testimony on international 
law, history, and geography concerning the 
California coast line. 

Now it is the turn of California witnesses, 
who, through their own intimate knowledge 
of conditions along the coast, can testify 
compellingly of the accepted definitions of 
bays, inland waters, and marginal seas. 

In charge of the case for the State of Cali- 
fornia will be Assistant Attorney General 
Everett W. Mattoon, who has devoted years 
to its preparation, although Attorney Gen- 
eral Edmund G. Brown is expected to be 
present also. Assisting Mattoon will be As- 
sistant Attorney General Frank J. Mackin 
and two representatives of the State lands 
commission, Col. R. W. Putnam and J. Stuart 
Watson. 

Representing United States Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath will be Robert Vaughn and 








John F. Davis, special assistants to the 
United States Attorney General, and George 
S. Swarth, attorney, plus several technical 
assistants. 

It will be the witnesses, however, who will 
bring a real nautical flavor into the hearings. 


WITNESSES FROM SEA 


Old sea captains and pilots will be there. 
Fishermen and water-taxi operators will add 
their bits of lore and experience. 

Ship architects and ship builders will de- 
scribe the different kinds of craft used for 
different kinds of conditions in inland waters 
and elsewhere. 

There will be law enforcement officers 
who have dealt with piracy on the high seas. 
Salvage crews will tell of their interpretation 
of different kinds of sea water and sea bot- 
tom in relation to the pertinent questions at 
issue. 

CALIFORNIA'S AIM 


The main purpose of the State of Cali- 
fornia will be to show that, traditionally, the 
waters inside the chain of Channel Islands 
stretching along parallel to the California 
coast—San Clemente, Santa Catalina, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Rosa, and the others—have been 
inland waters and under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the State. It will be pointed out 
that all of the islands form parts of the 
counties off which they lie, and that com- 
mercially they have been considered an in- 
tegral part of the State’s activities. 


TESTIMONY 


The United States Attorney General will be 
privileged to put on rebuttal witnesses if he 
cares to do so. The bulk of the Govern- 
ment’s case already has been presented in 
Washington. 

California, at the Washington sessions in 
February, offered the testimony of Judge 
Manley O. Hudson, of Harvard, on interna- 
tional law; Gerald C. Fitzgerald on geography 
and physical characteristics of the California 
coast; and Dr. John Caughey on the his- 
torical factors. 

COULD FOLLOW RULING 

The matter of international law recently 
has entered strongly into the case because 
of a ruling by the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague on the question of na- 
tional boundaries in a case between Great 
Britain and Norway. In supporting the posi- 
tion of Norway—which had been backed by 
California and opposed by the United States 
Attorney General—the World Court dealt a 
serious blow to the contentions of United 
States Attorney General McGrath in the 
tidelands case. 

Under the World Court’s ruling the United 
States on its own volition now could place its 
boundary line along the outer edge of the 
California Channel Islands in conformity 
with international law. But Attorney Gen- 
eral McGrath will not accede to this because 
it would mean giving up the narrow defini- 
tion of the coast line under which the United 
States seeks to seize oil-bearing submerged 
lands. 

California, however, is greatly encouraged 
by the World Court action in its effort to have 
defined as “inland waters”—and therefore 
as under State rather than Federal jurisdic- 
tion—all of the waters within the line of the 
Channel Islands. In fact, Representative 
Sam Yorrty, of Los Angeles, has introduced a 
bill in Congress to compel the establishment 
of the largest seaward boundary possible for 
the United States which of course, would in- 
clude the Channel Island line. 

The hearing tomorrow before the special 
master will represent one climax of the $40,- 
000,000,000 conflict. 

[From the Los Angeles Mirror of March 19, 
1952] 
PeperaL TIDELANDS PLEA TORPEDOED 

Congressman SaM Yorty apparently has 
knocked the Federal Government's case full 
of holes in the tidelands oil controversy. 
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The law and plain horse sense are on 
Yorty’s side. The Federal Government pro- 
poses to follow shore-line contours in fixing 
the limit of State jurisdiction, but this is 
ridiculous in law or in logic. 

For instance, large tions of deeply in- 
dented, wide United States bays would be 
declared international waters (open to So- 
viet naval maneuvers, for instance) if the 
Federal contention is upheld. Moreover, 
the International Court recently ruled that 
offshore jurisdiction lines should be deter- 
mined by lines drawn between the outer- 
most headlands, rather than following shore 
contours. 

The primary considerations of national 
defense, as well as the weight of established 
international law, make the Federal conten- 
tion wrong. 





Story of the Development of the Cold- 
Weather Boot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 24, 1952, I had the happy 
privilege of attending the ceremonies at 
the United States naval supply activi- 
ties, New York, wherein two great Amer- 
icans, Salvatore V. Gianola and Domin- 
ick E. Maglio, received the Distinguished 
Civilian Service Awards, approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy on February 13, 
1952. 

The Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award is the highest civilian honorary 
award bestowed by the Navy. It con- 
sists of a lapel emblem, a citation, and 
certificate signed by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Salvatore V. Gianola and Dominick E. 
Maglio, who I am proud to say are resi- 
dents of my home borough, Brooklyn, 
received this high award for inventing 
the cold-weather boot, which has already 
saved thousands of lives in Korea. This 
invention is probably the greatest 
achievement of this era. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following: 


Story OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COLD 
WeatuHer Boor 


During World War II, seamen operating 
aboard merchant marine vessels and on NaVy 
submarines demonstrated that the existing 
cold-weather clothing was inadequate. Thus 
it was that in 1944, the Navy’s Bureau cf 
Supplies and Accounts assigned to the Cloth- 
ing Supply Office, Brooklyn, the task of im- 
proving cold-weather gear. 

In order to determine what their exact 
problems would be, Mr. Salvatore V. Gianola 
and Mr. Dominick E. Maglio, employees of 
the Clothing Supply Office’s Research and 
Development Division, studied all available 
literature on the subject. By 1947, they de- 
termined that existing knowledge about 
cold-weather gear was inaccurate and in- 
adequate for their purposes. They then set 
about to develop their own theory. 

It was during this time, that Mr. Gianola 
conceived the idea of applying the relatively 
unknown moisture-barrier principle to the 
development of the Navy's cold-weather 
boot. 

The moisture-barrier principle was uti- 
lized in the development of the boot and 
clothing because when moist body vapors 
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penetrate the previously used permeable lay- 
ers of fabrics, moisture accumulates and the 
vapor condenses within the fabrics, As @ 
direct result of this accumulation, subse- 
quent evaporative cooling reduces the insula- 
tion effect to such a degree that the presence 
of the moist insulation is Worse than none 
at all. Furthermore, the most recent re- 
search indicates that one of the main sources 
of body-heat loss—due to convection—is 
virtually eliminated by utilizing the mois- 
ture-barrier principle. 

In other words, in conventional footwear, 
more pairs of socks are added as the weather 
gets colder. While walking around the feet 
perspire and the socks become damp. Thus 
the insulation effect of the socks is destroyed 
and it is no longer possible to retain the 
heat produced by the body. The new boot 
employs a sealed-type insulation in that it 
is sandwiched between waterproof layers of 
fabric. Thus a moisture barrier insulation 
can be employed to reduce heat loss by con- 
vection and reevaporation of condensed 
moisture. 

On paper this was a neat theory, but it yet 
remained for the men to convert it into a 
reality. 

Although he was not a craftsman skilled 
in the use of rubber, Mr. Maglio made the 
first bench model of the boot by hand from 
the basic principle and the rough sketches. 
This was the first boot to incorporate Mr. 
Gianola’s theory. 

In order to have a number of boots made 
from this model for evaluation and test pur- 
poses, the Research and Development Divi- 
sion contacted all manufacturers of foot- 
wear. All refused, saying that it would be 
impossible to produce the boot because of 
the complexities involved. However, Mr. 
Maglio, convinced of the usefulness of the 
boot, prevailed upon the B. F. Goodrich or- 
ganization to order its subsidiary, the Hood 
Rubber Co., to manufacture the boot. Mr. 
Maglio advised the manufacturers of the 
specifications for the boot which would in- 
corporate the moisture barrier principle and 
helped solve many of the problems which 
arose in its production. It was proved that 
the boot could be manufactured. 

When a few pairs had been assembled 
and given preliminary testing locally, Mr. 
Gianola and Mr. Maglio went on expeditions 
into the field. Mr. Gianola went to Point 
Barrow, Alaska, in October 1948, and Mr. 
Maglio went on a shipboard expedition in 
the North Pacific. 

At Point Barrow, the first real test was 
given the boot by Ned Nusingya, a colorful 
chief of an Eskimo tribe. Ned wore the boot 
for 3 weeks in the field, trave’ing about 140 
miles away from camp. When the test was 
over, Ned gave the boot its first big vote of 
confidence. He was so pleased with the 
boot, in comparison to his old fur boots, that 
it probably is safe to say he has never taken 
them off his feet to this day. 

While Mr. Gianola was busy in the Arc- 
tic, Mr. Maglio was giving the boot a thorough 
trial at sea. Using himself as a test sub- 
ject in the worst possible exposure—traveling 
on a small mail boat between ships—he com- 
pletely proved the worthiness of the boot for 
use at sea as well as ashore in the Arctic. 

The first large order for boots of this type 
was placed in June 1948 by 450 Arctic con- 
tractors who decided that this was the boot 
for their men. The problems that arose in 
the mass production of the boot were so 
great that one out of every two boots had 
to be discarded because of imperfections. 
Mr. Maglio went out into the factories and 
showed the manufacturers how to eliminate 
production bottlenecks and reduce their per- 
centage of spoilage to a negligible degree. 
All of the services were kept informed of 
the progress and proved efficiency of this foot- 
wear. 

In February 1950, the Navy ran a joint 
test on the boot with the Army Quarter- 


master Test Detachment at Mount Wash- 
ington, N. H. This location was selected for 
the tests because of the high wind velocity 
and the low temperatures. Here, Mr. Gianola 
and Mr. Maglio challenged nature at its 
worst, in order to prove beyond all doubt 
the worth of their boot. Their courage paid 
off when the boot came through with flying 
colors even under the most rigorous condi- 
tions. 

In December 1950, as a result of the high 
number of frostbite casualties in Korea, the 
Marines began an intensified search for pro- 
tective footwear. Marine Corps representa- 
tives met with the Research and Develop- 
ment Division to examine the boot. As a 
result of this meeting, the Marine Corps 
adopted the boot. This boot, with a slight- 
ly modified sole, has since been adopted by 
the Army and some of our allies. 

The recommendation that Mr. Gianola 
and Mr. Maglio be awarded the Distinguished 
Civilian Service Award for their devotion to 
duty and their fellow men, was approved by 


the Secretary of the Navy on February 13, 
1952. 


CITATION: SALVATORE V. GIANOLA 


For exceptionally exemplary performance 
of duties as technologist (textiles) in the 
United States Naval Supply Activities, New 
York. Because of Mr. Gianola’s unswerving 
belief in the application of the dead-air 
space theory to Navy cold-weather clothing 
and footwear, there has been developed in 
record time a boot, rubber, insulated, and 
cold- and foul-weather gear which far sur- 
pass in warmth and lightness of weight all 
previous clothing of this type. Not only the 
Navy Department, but the other services and 
United Nations countries will benefit by Mr. 
Gianola’s initiative, imagination, persever- 
ance, and loyalty in the development of this 
gear. Mr. Gianola has given unstintedly of 
his time and unselfishly of his efforts, and 
is eminently deserving of the highest civilian 
honor the Navy can bestow. 


CITATION: DoMINICK E. MacLio 


For outstanding performance of duty as 
technologist (textiles) at the United States 
Naval Supply Activities, New York. Because 
of Mr. Maglio’s singleness of purpose and his 
wholehearted devotion to duty, the develop- 
ment of the boot, rubber, insulated, and 
cold-weather gear have been completed in 
record time by the Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the Clothing Supply Of- 
fice. Through Mr. Maglio’s perseverance, 
diligence, and initiative, the manufacture 
of these articles was greatly facilitated. Mr. 
Maglio exposed himself fearlessly and un- 
flinchingly to extremes of climatic condi- 
tions and personal hardships in order to test 
the projects on which he was working. His 
performance was of the highest caliber, far 
beyond that which was expected of him, 
and eminently deserving of the Navy's high- 
est civilian award. 


THE PROGRAM MARKING THE PRESENTATION OF 
THE AWARDS 


Introduction by Rear Adm. R. F. Batch- 
elder, Supply Corps, United States Navy, 
commanding officer, United States Naval 
Supply Activities, New York. 

Address by Commander H. R. Fahlbusch, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, clothing 
supply officer, United States Naval Supply 
Activities, New York. 

Address by Rear Adm. W.S. DeLany, United 
States Navy, Commandant, Third Naval Dis- 
trict. 

Address and presentation of awards by 
Rear Adm. M. L. Royar, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy, Chief, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

National anthem. 

Guests in attendance: 
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Hon. Victor L. ANFuso, United States Rep- 
resentative. 

Rear Adm. M. L. Royar, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, Chief, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts (Washington, D. C). 

Rear Adm. W. S. DeLany, United States 
Navy, Commandant, Third Naval District 
(New York City). 

Rear Adm. M. G. Slarrow, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, inspector general of the 
Supply Corps (Washington, D. C.). 

Rear Adm. R. H. Hillenkoetter, United 
States Navy, commander, United States 
Naval Base, New York (Brooklyn). 

Rear Adm. C. L. Austin, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, commanding officer, 
United States Navy Corps School (Bayonne, 
N. J.). 

Rear Adm. J. M. Will, United States Navy, 
commander, Military Sea Transportation 
Service, Atlantic (Brooklyn). 

Capt. S. A. Joy, Supply Corps, United States 
Naval Reserve, district supply officer, Third 
Naval District (New York City). 

Capt. J. W. Boundy, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy, commanding officer, United 
States Naval Supply Depot (Bayonne, N. J.). 

Hon, Anthony E. Maglio, magistraie of the 
city of New York and brother of Dominick E. 
Maglio. 


Foot-and-Mouth-Disease Laboratory for, 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
and stockmen throughout the United 
States are greatly concerned by the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Canada, and I am certain a great many 
Members of Congress are receiving in- 
quiries concerning the construction of a 
foot-and-mouth research laboratory au- 
thorized by the Eightieth Congress. 
Those who have written to me are greatly 
disturbed that no progress has been 
made in the construction of this labora- 
tory, and they want to know why nothing 
has been done. I agree wholly with 
them that something should be done, and 
at once. 


The authorization for the construction 
of a foot-and-mouth-disease laboratory 
to be operated by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, was contained in Public Law 
496 of the Eightieth Congress. At that 
time we were engaged in a cooperative 
endeavor, with the Mexican Government 
to stamp out a widespread epidemic of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. If 
was apparent immediately that our ani- 
mal experts did not have adequate facili- 
ties to study the disease and to conduct 
research leading to new methods for its 
eradication and control, and the Con- 
gress rightfully decided that such facili- 
ties should be made available. Public 
Law 496 provided that not to exceed 
$25,000,000 was authorized to construct 
a laboratory, the only proviso being that 
it should not be in the continental United 
States. The thought was that it should 
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be located on an island adjacent to the 
United States, so that the danger of the 
spread of the disease from the laboratory 
would be minimized. 

PLANS COMPLETED 


In the second deficiency bill of 1949 
the sum of $500,000 was appropriated to 
be used for making plans for the lab- 
oratory and securing an option on a site. 

. In September 1950 the plans were pre- 
pared and were submitted to Congress 
with the request that $24,500,000 be ap- 
propriated for construction. The site 
chosen was on Prudence Island, near 
Providence, R.I. Prudence Island is sep- 
arated from the mainland by deep and 
swift-moving water, and seemed to be 
an ideal site. Although there was some 
local opposition, I recall that the plans 
for the laboratory provided for such 
elaborate precautionary measures that 
there could have been no chance of 
spreading the infection from the island 
to the mainland. 

This appropriation was refused by the 
House Appropriations Committee, and I 
note that House Report 2987 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, the report on the 
supplemental appropriation bill, 1951, 
suggests that the committee believes the 
Department of Agriculture “should ex- 
plore further the possibility of conduct- 
ing this work in cooperation with those 
countries which have existing research 
facilities and are presently engaged in 
this work.” For that reason, the com- 
mittee did not approve the estimate. 

MEXICAN FACILITIES 


Study of the hearings leads to the con- 
clusion that the committee had in mind 
the research facilities that had been con- 
structed, in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, at Palo Alto, Mexico, 
and the various vaccine-producing lab- 
oratories that we also built in that coun- 
try. As you know, the United States 
spent some $123,000,000 as its part of the 
campaign to eradicate foot-and-mouth 
disease in that country. I may say here 
that the Mexican effort was successful 
insofar as we are able to tell at this time. 
Under permission heretofore granted, I 
include at the end of my remarks a re- 
lease of March 12, 1952, in which the 
Secretary of Agriculture announces that 
the end of the Mexican campaign is in 
sight, and that, if present favorable con- 
ditions continue, Mexico will be declared 
free of foot-and-mouth disease on Sep- 
tember 1, 1952. 

This has an important bearing on our 
consideration of the construction of a 
United States laboratory for research 
on foot-and-mouth disease. The pro- 
duction of vaccine in the Mexican labo- 
ratories was halted some time ago, and 
the Palo Alto laboratory is now engaged 
solely in diagnostic work. None of these 
facilities are in use at this time for re- 
search, which is tremendously impor- 
tant, or for production of vaccine. It 
is my understanding that Mexico does 
not wish to allow the laboratories to be 
used for research or for vaccine produc- 
tion, because of the fear that the virus 
might escape from the laboratory and 
start a new outbreak. The location of 


these plants and laboratories in the heart 
of the Mexican stock company justifies 
that fear. I am certain American cat- 
tlemen would never consent to the con- 
struction of a foot-and-mouth labora- 
tory in the heart of Nebraska, for ex- 
ample, or any other livestock State. 
OTHER RESEARCH 


At the present time we are spending 
& small amount of money, about $200,000 
per year, I believe, to support American 
research men who are working in for- 
eign laboratories, at Pirbright in Eng- 
land, Lindholm in Denmark, and in Hol- 
land. If we need vaccine we will have 
to depend upon these foreign sources. 

This is by no means adequate to pro- 
tect the American people from the tre- 
mendous losses that would follow if foot- 
and-mouth disease shovld be found in 
the United States. The outbreak in Can- 
ada demonstrates how near the disease 
has spread, and how fortunate we are 
that it has not been found in our coun- 
try for many years. We are by no means 
safe from the disease, however, and if it 
should strike the cost to the public and 
to the dairy and livestock industries 
would be counted in the billions. 

BUILD UNITED STATES LAB NOW 


We should be working on new means 
of controlling and eradicating foot-and- 
mouth disease with all possible speed. 
The only way that we can do so is to 
have our own laboratory, staffed by the 
outstanding American scientists who 
have been so successful in their efforts 
to help Mexico. 

I am therefore urging the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture to re- 
new his budget request for appropria- 
tions to carry out the planned laboratory, 
either at Prudence Island or at one of 
the other available sites on our off-shore 
islands. I hope that he will submit such 
a request without delay, and that it will 
be approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I believe we should further consider 
the possibility of an amendment to the 
regular 1953 agriculture appropriation 
bill when it comes before us, if it appears 
that this would be the speedier method 
of securing the funds and getting the 
work under way. 

I cannot emphasize too greatly the im- 
portance of this project to the welfare 
of our country. 

The release, heretofore mentioned, fol- 
lows: 

ERADICATION OF MEXICAN FooT-AND-MoUTH 

Disease In SIGHT 
UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 12, 1952. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan announced today that if the present fav- 
orable conditions continue, with no more 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease by Sep- 
tember 1, 1952, Mexico will be declared free 
of foot-and-mouth disease for the first time 
in almost 5 years. This announcement was 
made concurrently with a similar statement 
by President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico. 

Mr. Brannan described the joint program 
of the two countries as one of the greatest 
battles ever waged against animal disease. 
The infection had spread rapidly through 
an area of nearly 260,000 square miles before 
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eradication measures were begun. The plan 
of operation has included inspection; quar- 
antine; eradication of infected and exposed 
animals; cleaning and disinfection of con- 
taminated premises; the use of test animals 
to be sure disinfection has been complete; 
and, for a period of about 2% years, the vac- 
cination of healthy susceptible animals. 
The commission has established labora- 
tories in Mexico for the manufacture of 
vaccine and to aid in diagnoses. Total vac- 
cinations numbered more than 60,000,000, 
the total being administered in four succes- 
sive rounds; and almost a million cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats have been eradi- 
cated. At the height of- the campaign, the 
commission employed more than 8,000 Mex- 
icans and Americans, working side by side 
in counterpart jobs. Full-time personnel 
now engaged in the campaign totals about 
1,770. The United States has spent about 
$123,000,000 to carry out its part of the 


program. 

In explaining the status of the eradication 
campaign, Secretary Brannan paid tribute 
to the Joint Mexican-United States Com- 
mission that has been in charge of the pro- 
gram, currently under the co-direction of 
Lic. Oscar Flores, of Mexico, and Dr. L. R. 
Noyes, of the United States. Mr. Brannan 
also complimented the efforts of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Animal Industry, as well 
as an advisory committee representing the 
livestock industry of this country, which ap- 
proved the contemplated action unanimously. 

Secretary Brannan also made specific men- 
tion of the House and Senate Committees on 
Agriculture and Appropriations which have 
reviewed and assisted the work of the cam- 
paign. He pointed to the sustained interest 
and support of these committees as an im- 
portant factor in each phase of the program. 

For the past year and a half, emphasis has 
been placed on repeated inspection of sus- 
ceptible animals by Commission teams, with 
the help of local residents who are giving 
increasing and vital cooperation in reporting 
the presence of sick animals. The Commis- 
sion will continue these operations until Sep- 
tember 1, with a gradually diminishing staff. 
After that date, livestock owners will be asked 
to report disease symptoms resembling foot- 
and-mouth disease to a central office in each 
State. A small group of Mexican and Amer- 
ican workers will remain on duty to investi- 
gate these reports and operate the Commis- 
sion laboratory near Mexico City for the 
diagnosis of questionable cases. They will 
be responsible for continuing to maintain 
strict vigilance so that if the disease should 
reappear, they can prevent its again becom- 
ing a threat to the livestock industries of 
both countries. 

The last three outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease were discovered in Mexico in De- 
cember 1949, December 1950, and August 
1951. In each instance the infection was 
eradicated promptly and the affected areas 
have been restocked. 

Secretary Brannan congratulated Commis- 
sion workers for the enthusiasm, skill, and 
untiring devotion exhibited throughout the 
arduous campaign. He also expressed appre- 
ciation to the millions of farmers and live- 
stock owners in Mexico who cooperated in the 
work. 

The advisory committee of livestock men, 
headed by Albert K. Mitchell, of New Mex- 
ico, is composed of the following members: 

E. Ray Cowden and Carlos E. Ronstadt, of 
Arizona; R. E. Boyle and C. U. Duckworth, of 
California; Wayland Hopley, of Iowa; W. S. 
Moscrip, of Minnesota; Horace H. Hening, of 
New Mexico; Pred Earwood, C. E. Weymouth, 
and Coke R. Stevenson, of Texas; and J. 
Elmer Brock, of Wyoming. Mr. Brannan said, 
“These men have given unstintingly of their 
time in assisting the Department. Their ef- 


forts have contributed greatly to the devel- 
opment and operation of the program.” 
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Hon. John J. Buckley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following statement delivered 
by the Honorable John J. Buckley, mayor 
of the city of Lawrence, Mass., on his ap- 
pearance before the Surplus Manpower 
Committee on Defense Mobilization, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952, in support of 
the policy directive to facilitate the 
channeling of defense contracts into dis- 
tressed labor areas: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am deeply grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to submit this brief for your deter- 
mination of the application of defense man- 
power policy No. 4 dealing with the place- 
ment of procurement in areas of current or 
imminent labor surplus. The members of the 
city council and myself realize that the prob- 
lem presented by the application of this 
policy to the textile industry is a most dif- 
ficult one indeed and, we wish to express our 
appreciation of the orderly and intelligent 
manner in which the committee is proceed- 
ing to examine every phase of this intricate 
economic problem. 

The people of Lawrence, Mass., feel strong- 
ly in favor of an early application of defense 
manpower policy No. 4 to the textile industry 
in those areas where surplus labor exists. 

In order that you may have a more com- 
plete understanding of why we feel so 
strongly, and because this brief is being sub- 
mitted prior to oral testimony, and may, 
therefore, be considered under less pressing 
conditions, I wish to treat briefly the nature 
of our city and people and the difficulties and 
economic hardships which we have under- 
gone in the past. 

Greater Lawrence, which includes the sur- 
rounding towns of Andover, North Andover, 
and Methuen, has long been, and hopes to 
continue to be, the woolen and worsted cen- 
ter of the Western Hemisphere. Down 
through the years, its people and resources 
have contributed much to the wealth and 
security of our country. During those years, 
Lawrence has grown from a small town to a 

, thriving industrial city of over 80,000 people 

and the center of Merrimack Valley, where 
many more thousands of people live and 
work. 

Lawrence is a modern municipality with 
highly developed water power, filtration sys- 
tems, school, and recreational systems. It 
has a municipal airport; is the most im- 
portant railroad station and freight yard 
north of Boston in the Boston & Maine 
Railroad System, and has several radio sta- 
tions and newspapers. Within Greater Law- 
rence are two nationally-known college 
preparatory schools and a beautiful new 
college, and almost 75 churches are necessary 
to take care of our religious needs. 

Lawrence has a tremendcus retail-trading 
area doing a business of over $70,000,000, and 
catering to a trading population estimated 
at almost 300,000. It has 10 banks, 5 hospi- 
ta's, 10 theaters, and 2 municipal libraries. 

Its municipal budget is over $8,000,000, 
and its valuation exceeds $90,000,000. 

I submit the foregoing information in 
order that you may appreciate the fact that 
in Lawrence and the surrounding commu- 
nities there is a tremendous investment of 
money and human endeavor. It is, there- 
fore, of much concern to all of our people to 


realize that such investment is being jeop- 
ardized and that we are being strangled by 
the intricate economic noose of a peacetime 
economy that has so many aspects of ware 
time spending. 

The situation in Lawrence is extremely 
critical. Our income, both of the people and 
of the city government, is being diminished. 
Some of our big textile mills, which have for 
so long been the backbone of our economy, 
are vacant—others are being torn down. 
Furthermore, taxes on one abandoned mill 
have been uncollected for several years, and 
I seriously fear the ability of our people 
to meet the ever-increasing tax burdens 
imposed by our Government. 

As director of finance of the city of Law- 
rence, you gentlemen can surely understand 
my concern in the continued solvency of 
Lawrence and also of its surrounding towns. 

But it is not alone a matter of finance 
or of assisting in maintaining the resources 
and inve*tments in our city which prompts 
my earnest appeal before this board. Far 
above that, it involves the welfare of our 
people—our working people here in Laws 
rence—their homes and small savings—their 
future ability to earn a living and to care 
for their families. 

These are considerations which are fore- 
most in this endeavor to secure your favor- 
able decision and the subsequent assistance 
of the Federal Government. 

Lawrence citizenry, composed of almost 
59 nationalities, is truly a melting-pot of all 
people as visualized by the founding fathers 
of our country. They have spent many years 
developing their skill and know-how and 
building up seniority and other rights within 
the framework of that industry. 

We are a strongly unionized city, and our 
unions are ably, competently, and intelli- 
gently directed. Labor-management rela- 
tions over the years in Lawrence have been 
splendid. Our people believe in negotiation, 
in sitting down with management and ar- 
riving at a mutually beneficial agreement. 

We have been leaders in securing for labor 
throughout the country many of the benefits 
which it now enjoys. Because our people 
believe in unions and the rights of the work- 
ingman, they have been the target of groups 
of reactionaries on one hand, and the Com- 
munist movement on the other. 

We all know that Communists have al- 
ways identified themselves with the work- 
ingman and have pretended to be interested 
in the advancement of the interests of the 
workingman. But our people in Lawrence 
and the local leaders of our unions have 
always recognized the true nature of com- 
munism; have recognized that the true ob- 
jectives of Communists is to attempt to use 
the unions of the workingman to gain po- 
litical power, to disrupt our defense pro- 
gram and advance the foreign policy of Soviet 
Russia. 

Our people have managed to stand up 
under the assault of propaganda from reac- 
tionaries who would create conditions ideally 
suited for sowing the seed of communism. 
Our union leaders here in greater Lawrence, 
with the wholehearted, intelligent support 
of our workers have rejected the efforts of 
communism to gain control of their org.ni- 
zations. But it has been a continuing and 
difficult fight, for it is asking much from 
an unemployed man who is anxious and 
able to work, who is beset with the worry 
of furnishing the simple, basic needs of his 
family, of retaining his home and property, 
to see through the clever propaganda of 
those promoting a philosophy designed es- 
pecially to appeal to him. 

The workingmen in Lawrence, the entire 
citizenry in Lawrence are fully in accord 
with the need of assisting other peoples 
throughout the world interested in retain- 
ing their freedom and self-government. We 
realize that considerable monetary assistance 
is required to assist such people and yet 
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it is an invitation to trouble and dissatis- 
faction to ignore the needs of our own people 
who contribute so much toward holding the 
line for freedom throughout the world. 

It appears grossly unfair to the average 
unemployed citizen to have our Government 
give tremendous sums of money to other 
countries to relieve hardship and yet to balk 
at spending considerably less to relieve simi- 
lar hardship within its own borders. 

This past week, I requested from the man- 
ager of the division of employment security 
the most recent data on unemployment in 
Greater Lawrence. He has informed me that 
the number of unemployed in the Lawrence 
area is approximately 13,000. This figure 
of 13,000 does not count as unemployed 
those people who are filing claims for par- 
tial benefits and also claimants who are in 
staggered employment, roughly estimated at 
2,500. 

Furthermore, as of February 29, 1952, 
7,592 claimants of unemployment benefits 
had exhausted all of their benefits. The 
number of unemployed is almost 25 percent 
of the labor force in the Greater Lawrence 
area, estimated at 58,000. 

Although it is true there are other areas 
in the United States where the number of 
unemployed exceeds our own, I feel certain 
that the percentage of unemployed in 
Lawrence is higher than in any other area 
in the United States. Another fact relative 
to unemployment in Greater Lawrence is 
that more than 50 percent of the total labor 
force in Lawrence, Mass., which total in- 
cludes those not covered by the Employment 
Security Act, file claims for unemployment 
compensation throughout the year. Only a 
very small percentage of those eligible have 
not filed a claim for unemployment com- 
pensation during the past 2 or 3 years. 

It is quite evident that the workers of 
Greater Lawrence need help; that the textile 
industry in this area must receive preferen- 
tial treatment if we are to gain relief. 

The people of Lawrence realize that we 
must help ourselves as much as possible to 
regain economic stability. There has been 
established a Greater Lawrence Citizens’ 
Committee for Industrial Development which 
has been in operation for the past 2 years 
and was established to encourage existing 
manufacturing concerns to expand and in- 
crease their scale of operations and to at- 
tract new concerns to locate here. The city 
government this year has authority to ap- 
propriate $50,000 to assist this committee in 
carrying out its objectives. The chamber of 
commerce is coordinating its efforts with 
that of the committee. However, it is a 
time-consuming task and must be ap- 
proached as a long-range plan to be effec- 
tive. 

Despite the difficulties that confront us, 
the people of Lawrence are by no means de- 
spairing of our ability to regain our sta- 
bility and security, but they do believe that 
both the State and Federal Governments 
should lend every possible assistance. 

Although it isn't for this committee to 
consider, I would like to go on record as 
urging that the request of Congressman 
Tuomas J. LANE that 1 Government task 
force be sent to Lawreiice, be given favor- 
able consideration and immediate action. 
Such a task force was, and perhaps still is, 
operating in Detroit, and since Lawrence's 
labor surplus, percentagewise, is the great- 
est in the country, I feel that it is incumbent 
upon the Federal Government to direct every 
reasonable assistance to this area. 

In view of the foregoing, I am sure that 
you gentlemen understand how vital it is 
to our economic life that relief be granted 
just as soon as possible. 

Despite the fact that we have been an area 
of labor surplus, of heavy and continued un- 
employment for the past 2 years, there has 
been no help forthcoming from our Govern- 
ment here in Washington. 
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The issuance of defense manpower policy 
No. 4 seems to be the first step toward assist- 
ing this area and its intelligent application 
should result in definite, if slight, relief for 
our unemployed workers. 

In asking that this policy be applied to 
the textile industry on the same basis that 
it is being applied to other industries, that 
is, in relation to specified geographical areas 
of labor surplus, I want to make it clear that 
the people of Lawrence feel if its application 
will create additional areas of heavy un- 
employment in the textile industry, then it 
is not practicable and we must find other 
means to eliminate unemployment. 

Nor do we desire to see the orderly dis- 
cussion of the application of this policy de- 
velop into a sectional battle, punctuated 
with unfounded charges against manage- 
ment, unionism, and government. 

I personally feel that the Office of Defense 
Mobilization in its issuance of policy No. 4 
has found what can be an intelligent solu- 
tion to a most vexing situation, if the office 
is permitted to apply it with proper control 
as outlined in the policy. 

Among the objectives of the policy are the 
need of preserving employee skills, of main- 
taining productive facilities, and utilization 
of manpower resources in each area. 

I feel that these objectives can be reached 
more effectively by the placement of procure- 
ment of textiles in areas of current labor 
surplus. 

There is little doubt as to the nature and 
extent of the labor surplus in the textile in- 
dustry and our experience during the early 
years of World War II prove that it is nec- 
essary to preserve the textile industry skills 
for the fulfilment of Government contracts 
and purchases. It may be recalled that the 
inability of the textile industry to meet 
both the demands of the military and civil- 
fan consumers resulted in considerable harm 
to our economy. 

Mr. Arthur Flemming has stated that re- 
gardless of whether or not unemployment in 
certain areas is the result of what has hap- 
pened since Korea, it makes sense for the 
Government to try to utilize available skills 
and facilities instead of crowding an already 
crowded area. 

Furthermore, although everyone seems to 
accept the theory that the present unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry is disassociated 
from the conflict in Korea or the country’s 
defense efforts, the facts show that much of 
the present unemployment in Lawrence is 
directly attributed to the business reaction 
to our entering Korea. 

Although it is true that Government con- 
tracts for military fabrics—mostly woolen— 
accounted for a large portion of textile oper- 
ations in 1951, the demand for civilian fab- 
rics was so low that worsted mills operated 
very little, and by the end of 1951, many 
worsted mills closed down for lack of orders. 

The unemployment in worsted mills dur- 
ing 1951 and up to this date was caused by 
the huge inventories of cloth and garments 
which had been carried over by clothing 
manufacturers and retailers from their large 
purchases made when the Korean war started 
in 1950. These purchases were made in an- 
ticipation of shortages in the future and of 
heavy civilian buying, neither of which 
materialized. 

Civilian buying continued to remain low, 
and as a result, relatively few orders were 
placed by clothing manufacturers and re- 
tailers with the mills in 1951. 

Although the large purchases made in 1950 
helped to employ more workers, it did not 
substantially increase the income of the in- 
dividual worker over and above his regular 
income. 

It is the experienced, long-time textile 
worker who is currently being impoverished 
by the lack of civilian orders in 1951, which 
was in turn due to large inventories built 
up at the outbreak of the Korean war, 


Here in Lawrence, Mass., the American 
Woolen Co. in February 1951, settled a strike, 
at the earnest insistance of the Defense De- 
partment, by agreeing to a general wage in- 
crease, a cost of living escalator clause and 
other fringe benefits. Yet, when the Union 
tried to have this settlement followed by 
the American Woolen Co.’s competitors in 
the South, it failed. Our Government, to 
the best of my knowledge, did not play an 
effective part in having southern textiles 
follow the lead of American Woolen in the 
North, and naturally the competitive dis- 
parity between the sections was increased 
in favor of southern textiles. 

Also Government stockpiling of wool and 
buying of military fabrics caused abrupt 
changes in the price of the basic raw material 
of the textiles. At one point in 1951, the 
price of wool was at its highest figure in 
history. Undoubtedly, these changes had an 
adverse effect upon civilian buying and cer- 
tainly did not help to stabilize the textile 
industry. 

Because of the foregoing, I feel the present 
unemployment in the textile industry here 
in the Greater Lawrence area is directly at- 
tributable to our over-all defense policy, and 
that the Government should consider it in 
that light. 

Since it is common sense to utilize all our 
skills and facilities in order that we may 
remain economically strong, it necessarily 
follows that appropriate action must be 
taken to provide work for the people in this 
area and to provide orders for the industry 
to reopen unused manufacturing facilities 
in this area. 

The president of one local firm has in- 
formed me that he recently sought to rehire 
17 employees in order to put into operation 
a run on a certain item and found that 
every one of those employees had left the 
area. The manager of the local office of em- 
ployment security further informs me that 
each week numerous workers are migrating 
to other areas, many to Connecticut, where 
large defense orders have been placed—and 
where inadequate housing exists. 

I feel that information is readily avail- 
able to the Defense Manpower Committee 
to permit the application of policy No. 4 
in a practical manner, which will not result 
in creating additional areas of labor sur- 
plus, which, in the long run, will be preserv- 
ing the strength of the Nation, and which 
-is economically sound. 

The policy provides for changes in its 
application as conditions in each industry 
change. The Department of Labor main- 
tains a close check upon the areas of un- 
employment and makes its monthly reports 
to the Office of Defense Mobilizer. In fact, 
the Defense Manpower Administration of the 
Department of Labor initiates the action 
under this policy, and it can easily main- 
tain a close control of the policy relative 
to areas of surplus labor. 

Since this policy has been put into effect 
in the procurement of items other than 
textiles, shoes and apparel, it would seem 
that the burden of proving that its exten- 
sion to textiles would have a major effect 
upon that industry rests upon those who 
oppose such extension, and unless they can 
definitely prove to the satisfaction of this 
panel that it is not in the best interests of 
the public, I urge its immediate application 
to textiles. 

The textile industry is essential to our 
economy here in Lawrence and New England. 
Its loss would deal us a blow from which 
we would perhaps never recover. 

We recognize that an increase of defense 
contracts to this area could only help tem- 
porarily, because it is known that the amount 
spent for textiles by the Government is rela- 
tively unimportant compared with the total 
output of the industry. 

We, in New England are determined to 
make a strong effort to retain our textile 
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industry since in 1950 it provided jobs for 
more than 300,000 people and $1,000,000,000 
worth of products. 

We believe its loss here in the greater 
Lawrence area would seriously impair the 
economic strength of the United States and 
impede our efforts to oppose aggression and 
promote peace throughout the world. 





Is Automatic Retirement Unrealistic, Un- 
economical, and Unjust? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding the following on the subject of 
the plight of our elderly citizens as pub- 
lished in volume X, No. 9, of the Capitol 
Gist, starting with an editorial: 


Gist research into the problems of the 
elderly leads to these conclusions: 

1. As age is relative, the practice in private 
industry and government of retiring auto- 
matically all workers at 65 is unsound and 
often tragic. 

2. A considerable proportion of persons 
reaching 65 are physically and mentally fit 
to continue rendering service to or producing 
wealth for society, and a system should be 
evolved for determining which are able to 
continue their work or careers whether in 
industry or government. 

3. Case histories prove that a large per- 
centage of persons living under the mental 
strain of virtually having a sword of Dam- 
ocles hanging over their heads when near- 
ing the automatic retirement age of 65 are 
encouraged to lose faith in themselves and 
their ability to make a living—to become ob- 
sessed with the fear of becoming old and 
thrown on an uninformed and unthinking 
society’s ash heap. 

4. Psychologically speaking, it is true that 
people are as old as they feel—and think, 
and live. Some, through wrong thinking 
and dissipation, are old at 45, while others 
who live clean, moderate lives, and remain ace 
tive—mentally and physically—retain their 
abilities and energies and enthusiasms into 
the seventies, eighties, and even the nineties, 
as proved by some of our greatest scholars; 
scientists, inventors, industrialists, writers, 
and statesmen, and as demonstrated by in- 
numerable farmers, workers, and housewives 
who refuse to give in to the fetish of a cer- 
tain age making infirmity, incapacity, and 
inanity mandatory. 

5. Many submitting to the dictum that 65 
is the fatal age cease to be producers and 
become consumers only, either at the ex- 
pense of Government, institutions or rela- 
tives—creating injurious tensions. 

6. Some “who lose their grip” and become 
moody and irritable from idleness and worry 
about becoming burdens upon society or 
relatives develop into mental cases and 
spend the rest of their lives in institutions at 
tremendous cost to the taxpayers. 

7. New York City experiments in recrea- 
tional, educational, and industrial centers 
or clubs for the aged prove that large num- 
bers over retirement age retain or restore 
their skills and productive capacities, are 
encouraged to render service to and support 
society instead of becoming charges of our 
economic system or social structure; and 


become useful, active, contented, and happy 
individuals, 











7. Removing the stigma of unwanted old 
people can pay rich dividends to society and, 
most important of all, bring happiness to 
hundreds of thousands of elderly persons 
who now face almost alone and unaided 
their grim battle for a place in the sun. 
(Fred Burdick). 


Have WE FarLep Our AGED? 
(Broadcast by Hon. EMANUEL CELLER) 


Men and women of ripe age who have been 
marked by history—Galileo, Spencer, Verdi— 
who were creative in their ninetieth year, or 
such men as Orlando, 91, Member of Italian 
Senate, professor at University of Rome, 
head of a very successful law firm, never gave 
up their interest in life. 

We bury so many of our aged in asylums 
alive. The educators themselves need 
educating. Only 13 universities and col- 
leges have old-age instruction. Child guid- 
ance clinics dot the country but it is almost 
barren of old-age guidance centers (Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, p. Al378). 


SENSIBLE To Be LAVISH IN FOREIGN AID AND 
PARSIMONIOUS FoR Our AGED 


A number of Senators and Representatives 
interviewed by the Gist on the problems of 
aged Americans agreed it does not make 
sense nor denote justice to appropriate bil- 
lions for economic aid in foreign countries 
and neglect hundreds of thousands of our 
own citizens. 

With the highest average monthly pay- 
ment being $47.47 in Michigan to recipients 
under the old-age assistance program and 
the lowest $32.84 in Texas, it is obvious that 
large numbers of elderly people in America 
do not get enough food, clothing or shelter 
(figures from Social Security Administra- 
tion). 

It also was agreed that payments under 
the old-age assistance program, old-age in- 
surance and unemployment insurance should 
be raised in order to make up for the in- 
creased cost of living. The highest weekly 
jobless insurance payments are $27.09 in 
Detroit and the lowest $15.73 in Mississippi. 
Under the present retirement program for 
Government employees one who has been re- 
ceiving a salary of $5,000 a year for 33 years 
of service gets an annuity of $2,500, upon 
reaching the retirement age of 65. 

Representative Pace BeLcuer, of Oklahoma, 
pointed out that the retirement fund could 
be replenished by giving Government em- 
ployees the opportunity to continue at work 
after 65 if able, and make it easier to in- 
crease payments for those retired, in order 
to aid them in meeting higher costs of living. 


[From the New York Times of January 25] 


AUTOMATIC RETIREMENT aT 65 CAUSES LOSS OF 
BILLIONS, SayS AUTHORITY 
Dr. Parran, University of Pittsburgh: “It 
costs the Nation the labor of 1,500,000 elder- 
ly persons able to work worth $4,500,000,000 
a year.” He termed the present policy of 
forced retirement at 65 arbitrary. 


[From the New York Times of February 20] 


Prof. B. A. Lindberg, Harvard research spe- 
Cialist, said: “Compulsory or mandatory re- 
tirement at 65 is meeting with a lot of re- 
sistance.” Projects research data showed “a 
pronounced desire for part-time work” (in 
industry) by those over 65. 


[From the New York Times of January 27] 
Oup-Ace Bioc or 20,000,000 Vorrers Is Fore- 
CAST BY EXPERTS 


Such a bloc could force a solution of the 
Problem of automatic retirement at 65 if the 
status quo continues indefinitely. (The bloc 


of voters over 65 would increase to 20,000,000 
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within 30 years, it is estimated.) The con- 
ference of experts agreed that promotion of 
economic conditions favorable to the em- 
ployment of workers over 65 should be en- 
couraged * * * urged concept of retire 
ing to something. 
. s s s 2 

Most persons work after 65 “long as they 
can and retire only when forced to do so,” 
a study by the Social Security Administra- 
tion shows. 


[From Social Security Bulletin, January 
1952] 

“Hundreds of thousands of aged, social in- 
surance beneficiaries are living alone, often 
in ill-health, unoccupied and with no sense 
of purpose or hope for the future,” declares 
O. C. Pogge, Director of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 


ESTABLISHING CENTERS FOR THE AGED 
THROUGHOUT THE NaTION Is FavoRED 


There is strong sentiment in Congress for 
the Federal Government to cooperate with 
State and local governments in setting up 
recreational, educational and vocational cen- 
ters throughout the country. Helping make 
the elderly more contented and self-sup- 
porting by aiding them in retaining or de- 
veloping skills would result in greatly less- 
ened costs of homes for the aged and asylums, 
and make old-age pension funds go further 
and where most needed. It has been sug- 
gested that such centers could be set up in 
public schools at little cost. 

Representative RurH THOMPSON, of Mich- 
igan, suggests such centers could provide 
courses in psychology suitable for meeting 
particular problems of the aged, and have 
advisers on this subject. The net result of 
such centers, many believe, would be a long 
overdue advance in solving the problems 
confronting the aged and happier and more 
useful elderly citizens. 





Greek Independence Day " 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 is to the Greeks what July 4 is to 
all Americans. It is the official observ- 
ance of the one hundred and thirty- 
first anniversary of the epic struggle of 
Greece for independence. Significantly, 
it is a day that compels the minds of 
Greeks to gaze at history, for it was in 
1821 that they began to sever the yoke 
of Turkish tyranny after generations of 
misrule and oppression. 

We have more recent eloquent testi- 
mony to the durability of the fierce Hel- 
lenic spirit of independence. Battered 
by the events of World War II, which 
made Greece a battleground, wracked 
by the forays of Communist guerrillas 
supplied and directed from the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, the people of 
Greece have come through a decade of 
almost unmatched destruction and 
chaos. 

The torch of democracy was first 
lighted in Athens. The Greek people are 
still demonstrating that they possess the 


same flame which made their ancestry _ 
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conspicuous examples of what the 
human spirit can achieve. 

The manifestation of steadfast deter- 
mination by which they have preserved 
their precious political and economic in- 
dependence with their flesh and blood— 
if necessary—makes Greek Independ- 
ence Day a source of inspiration to free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. 





Aluminum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Ju- 
diciary Committee has made a long and 
diligent study of aluminum to insure an 
adequate supply for defense and continu- 
ance in business of the many thousands 
of independent firms located in the towns 
and cities of our Nation. We found 
much to give us concern that three com- 
panies, Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser, were 
growing larger and more powerful as a 
result of Government policies and de- 
fense procurement, while these many in- 
dependent businesses were suffering se- 
verely for lack of metal, a condition not 
of their own making and beyond their 
own capacity to solve. 

One of the witnesses appearing as an 
expert before our committee was Dr. 
Dewey Anderson, an economist and ex- 
pert in the field of light metals. He later 
put much of his testimony into booklet 
form under the title “Aluminum for De- 
fense and Prosperity,”’ published by the 
Public Affairs Institute, of which he is 
the director. I herewith give excerpts 
from that study which are so vital to an 
understanding of this vital problem of 
adequate aluminum for our present and 
future needs. Aluminum ingots must be 
supplied under conditions that will 
strengthen and not weaken free and 
competitive business conditions in the 
United States. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

ALUMINUM FOR DEFENSE AND PROSPERITY 

(By Dewey Anderson) 


Thorough study of Government actions in 
the altuminum situation from the beginning 
demonstrates that we do not have plan or 
program to provide enough aluminum to 
meet the imperative needs of a growing emer- 
gency. This fact constitutes nothing short 
of a prospective national disaster. We must 
correct the situation at once. 

What the Government has done to expand 
aluminum-making capacity to partially meet 
our defense needs has resulted in increasing 
the power of the “big three’’—Alcoa, Reyn- 
olds, and Kaiser—over all the 17,000 inde- 
pendent fabricators and business users of 
aluminum. Thereby, instead of extending 
the sphere of competitive free enterprise, 
which ts the legal and administrative duty of 
the Government, it has done the exact re- 
verse, increased near-monopoly conditions 
that make entrance, growth and survival of 
independent businesses much more difficult. 
This has the effect of curtailing business 
opportunity and limiting or actually de- 
creasing employment. 
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The 17,000 American businessmen, and the 
1,500,000 workers so harmfully affected by 
the monopoly minded aluminum expansion 
program and the curtailment of civilian uses 
of aluminum, do not have to take this pun- 
ishment lying down. Their own self-inter- 
est, as important as that always appears, is 
minor compared to the entire public interest. 
Nothing less than our full and adequate de- 
fense against possible attack from any enemy 
is at stake. Hanging in the balance is the 
future of free competitive enterprise in the 
strategically important aluminum field. 

Our main concern about aluminum right 
now and for the next several years is that 
we have enough of it available to the free 
nations to build up an adequate defense. 
Aluminum has become the most important 
single bulk material of modern warfare. No 
defense is possible, and no war can be car- 
ried to a successful conclusion today, with- 
out using and destroying vast quantities of 
aluminum. 

The possibility of war in the very near 
future is so great that only a miracle of 
awakened sanity among the Soviet leaders 
will prevent them forcing upon us the most 
unnecessary, most senseless, and deadliest 
war in history. 

We must plan the aluminum capacity 
available to the whole free world of nations 
strictly in terms of this awful prospect. 
Anything short of that, any narrow vision of 
private selfish interest, any cramped artifi- 
cial nationalism, any sly taking of pecuniary 
advantage in the face of this challenge to our 
very life and liberty must be struck down for 
the unworthy, unpatriotic action that it is. 

This matter is so vital to our safety that 
it cannot be allowed any longer to be lost 
between the multiple agencies and bureaus 
of the Government, subject to the self-seek- 
ing pressures of those who put their own in- 
terests above those of the Nation. Action 
must be taken now to provide reliable and 
expanding sources of aluminum supply to 
defend ourselves and our allies from attack 
and to carry any war that may be thrust upon 
us to a successful and earliest possible con- 
clusion. 

Aluminum has become a metal widely used 
in manufacturing, construction, medicine, 
agriculture, communications, packaging and 
preserving of foods, transportation, equip- 
ping and operating our homes. It is fast 
becoming a superior substitute for copper, 
steel, and wood in an ever-widening variety 
of important uses. Consequently, the 
amount available and the price we must 
pay for it have a direct bearing on the 
strength and morale of the home front—the 
well-being of the American people. 

The industrial history of aluminum re- 
veals a monopolized condition with Alcoa the 
only American producer from the 1890's to 
the early 1940's. Alcoa was judged in the 
Federal courts to be a monopoly in restraint 
of trade in the production of metal just be- 
fore we expanded capacity to meet the needs 
of World War II. During all those years of 
birth and childhood, while Alcoa’s opera- 
tions proved exceedingly profitable, no new- 
comers were added and high volume of pro- 
duction was not characteristic of the opera- 
tion. It only shifted from low-tonnage pro- 
duction in pots-and-pans industries to heavy 
tonnages in construction, machinery, and 
transportation once the greatly increased 
production of the wartime plants was re- 
leased for civilian uses. 

Neither of the new producers, Reynolds 
nor Kaiser, got started or grew to their pres- 
ent size as aluminum makers strictly in pri- 
vate enterprise competition with Alcoa, 
Both got there through Government assist- 
ance, which included write-downs of plant 
costs to such a figure that, coupled to rela- 
tively low-cost Government power, make 
their present operations in a high price full- 
employment economy very profitable. But 
neither of them are making that profit strict- 
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ly as producers of metal. In fact, they do 
not supply the other branches of the alumi- 
num industry with more than a minute per- 
centage of their metal output, preferring to 
fabricate it themselves and reap the profit 
from higher-priced end products. 

Despite the good business conditions that 
have almost continuously characterized the 
peacetime postwar years, neither Reynolds 
nor Kaiser have added any aluminum capac- 
ity to their operations. However, they have 
expanded facilities in the major fabricating 
fields, thereby increasing their competition 
with independent fabricators. They have 
even competed vigorously with these inde- 
pendents in scouring the market for every 
ton of metal possible to buy. Even Alcoa, 
which has expanded over the years from use 
of profit-reserves or new capital, made prac- 
tically no expansion of metal production fa- 
cilities following World War II despite good 
business conditions. Only as the Govern- 
ment came forward with another round of 
tremendous subsidies which might prove at- 
tractive to new competitors, were the Big 
Three ready and willing to expand plants. 

John Q. Public's interest is only furthered 
by policies and practices in the aluminum in- 
dustry which provide an abundance of low- 
cost metal from alternative competitive 
sources. He did not have either of these con- 
ditions all during the years since 1900 until 
the Government forced a large amount of ad- 
ditional aluminum into the marketplace as a 
result of the construction and sale of Gov- 
ernment plants in World War II. Mr. Public, 
to some degree, got alternative sources of 
supply that way, but it is highly doubtful 
whether he got any cheaper aluminum. For 
there is a “managed” price of metal, as wit- 
nessed by the follow-the-leader pattern in 
vogue between the Big Three, with Alcoa 
leading off on price. 

Now, once more as the government faces 
the need for greater quantities of aluminum, 
the three companies are sharing in the sub- 
sidized expansion program which may again 
result in more aluminum available for civil- 
ian usgs once the Government defense needs 
are satisfied. But the other elements in a 
healthy aluminum situation for the national 
economy, price competition and alternative 
competitive sources of supply, are no more 
likely to materialize than they did after 
World War II. 

The aluminum industry is in its infancy. 
Every middle-sized town could support and 
profit by the presence of an aluminum fabri- 
cating plant. It requires less capital in- 
vestment to set up an aluminum working 
shop than it does to work any other metal, 
hence it is peculiarly adapted to home town 
needs for industry. The ingenuity that 
stems from many thousands of minds work- 
ing on aluminum would result in hundreds 
of thousands of products to lighten the bur- 
den and improve the living of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public. But the limited amount 
of aluminum, the near-monopoly sources of 
supply in the United States and the man- 
aged price of the metal prevent the great 
growth of the aluminum industry which by 
all the signs of the times this magic metal 
is destined to have. 

In the best industrial peacetime year of 
the postwar period, 1948, almost 90 percent 
of all primary aluminum produced in the 
United States was consumed by the Big 
Three themselves in their own fabricating 
processes. About 10 percent was fed out 
by them to the 17,000 independent alumi- 
num operators. What did this mean? Dur- 
ing almost all of 1948, the independent firms 
of the Nation were actually starved for metal. 

The Big Three did not treat their inde- 
pendent customers on the same terms, nor 
provide them like proportions of their metal 
output. Alcoa had by far the best record. 
She sold the independents 18 percent of her 
total metal production, or about 50,000 met- 
ric tons. This represented about 9 percent 





of the dollar volume of sales of the corpora- 
tion in 1948. Reynolds sold only 5 percent 
of its tonnage to the independents, about 
8,400 metric tons, totaling 2 percent of the 
dollar volume of its 1948 sales. Kaiser sold 
5 percent of its tonnage to independents, 
some 4,500 metric tons of metal, represent- 
ing 2 percent of Kaiser’s total sales in 1948. 
Two other main sources of metal were 
available to the independents. The second- 
ary smelters using scrap and new metal in 
combination provided independents with 
needed material. Foreign imports added an 
appreciable amount. The Aluminum Co. of 
Canada continued to be an important 
source of raw material for our use. Dur- 
ing 1950, Alcan sold American users 325,000,- 
000 pounds of primary metal out of a to- 
tal production of approximately 800,000,000 
pounds, representing 40 percent of her out- 
put. Alcan delivered 15 percent of all pri- 
mary metal consumed in the United States 
that year. During the 5-year period end- 
ing in 1950, Alcan sold 725,000,000 pounds 
of metal in the United States, paying $14,- 
000,000 to the Government in tariff on this 
transaction. Currently, Alcan supplies the 
aluminum fabricators of this country with 
200,000,000 pounds of metal (annual rate). 


FAIR COMPETITION NECESSARY TO GROWTH OF 
A VIRILE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


The right to exist and the right to ex- 
pand go hand in hand. Both are keystones 
of American free competitive enterprise. 
Neither are assured by the present set-up in 
aluminum industry in this country when 
the supplier of raw materials in either metal 
or semifabricated form is also your com- 
petitor. This borders on a vertical structure 
that could so restrain trade as to be a likely 
subject for antitrust dissolution proceedings. 
For public interest, and the private inter- 
ests of business are not well served by such 
a condition. 

In fact, there is evidence of reprehensible 
practices. 

Competition is the law of this land. En- 
forcement of competition is essential to the 
successful continuance of the free enterprise 
system. At one time, the Government 
sought to enforce competition by having 
Alcoa, then the sole aluminum producer, de- 
clared a monopoly. The relief sought was 
divorcement of metal production from its 
fabrication. The plant disposal program of 
the Government developed so that now Alcoa 
makes approximately half of all metal. Alcoa 
then went into court, seeking to be purged of 
its monopoly sin, arguing that she no longer 
controlled all or substantially all of the 
metal making facilities in the United States. 
But the present set-up affords the aluminum 
industry and the American consumer little 
relief. For three tightly integrated alumi- 
num-making and fabricating plants simply 
pose a more complicated but identical prob- 
lem. 

It is no more than reasonable that the in- 
dependent aluminum businessman looks with 
some disfavor on the Government’s grant- 
ing subsidies and concessions to his most 
powerful competition, the Big Three. The 
independent asks no subsidy, and receives 
none. He must weather the economic storms 
of competition on his own. But he has a 
right to demand and get the chance to buy 
and sell in a free market. He should have 
access to all the metal he needs as a raw 
material of his business from sources which 
do not unfairly compete with his output. 

The thousands of independent producers 
of aluminum products, and the millions of 
Americans who buy and use these products 
can never rest content or face the future 
with any assurance that the aluminum in- 
dustry can grow healthily so long as this 
condition prevails. 

Failure of the Government to add several 
new companies in the aluminum-making 
field can be traced to the following causes. 
Existing companies have the great advantage 
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of owning plants that cost them half or less 
than half of what plants built today cost 
a newcomer. These older plants are now 
using the lowest cost hydroelectric power 
while new plants may only be built on higher 
cost power, mostly gas generated. Thus, 
the Big Three can melt higher cost new 
plants into their respective systems, thereby 
having a somewhat higher total cost for pro- 
ducing metal. But because they are inte- 
grated they can absorb all this additional 
cost in the higher prices they get for the 
end products they make. The nonintegrated 
newcomers would have no such advantaze. 
The integrated newcomer would have all 
high capital and production cost plants to 
operate. This proved sufficiently difficult, 
given the deliberately established 18 cents 
per pound aluminum price, to prevent even 
such an astute business firm as Apex Smelt- 
ing Co. taking advantage of the Government 
proposals. For not only are the investments 
huge and extremely difficult to obtain in 
the capital markets, but the pay-outs occur 
over a quarter of a century ahead. This 
requires sharp calculation of the ability to 
survive beyond the period when the Gov- 
ernment’s umbrella has been removed and 
the rigors of competition and business cycles 
reassert themselves. 

A very important factor in the failure to 
attract newcomers is the refusal by the Con- 
gress to approve the rapid development of 
the hydroelectric potentialities of the Co- 
lumbia River system. That is the only re- 
maining large source of potential low-cost 
electric power in the United States. It is 
estimated that this great river system could 
produce 33,000,000 kilowatts of power to sell 
at a price ranging from 2.5 to 3.0 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. But while this may be the 
starting price of electric energy, which puts 
it in the price range of economic produc- 
tion of aluminum, history shows that this 
re’atively low price does not maintain for- 
ever. TVA power was extremely attractive 


for aluminum production at first, when it 


too was in this low-price range. But with 
the increased industrialization of the area, 
and higher cost users seeking power, as well 
as the stepped-up cost of its production, 
TVA power contracts are being revised. With 
5-mill power soon to be a reality, that great 
power system no longer looks so attractive 
to aluminum producers. In the Pacific 
Northwest the same trend is likely with the 
increased cost of new facilities and demands 
for power from higher-paying customers. 

With natural gas this is even more true 
as local areas are burned out and gas has to 
be brought in from a distance. Plus the fact 
that local high value users are increasingly 
buying up the gas supply available. In addi- 
tion, it is in increasing demand by big cities 
for domestic use. Aluminum production 
from gas generated power is a wasteful use 
of an irreplaceable natural resource. 

There is strong justification for not using 
& great deal more of the Pacific Northwest's 
abundance of electric energy for aluminum 
making, if and when the political logjam 
breaks. Aluminum reduction is no greater 
maker of employment, uses little skilled la- 
bor, adds little to industrial development of 
an area. The Northwest should fid much 
more valuable uses for its great industrial 
spark, electricity, than allowing aluminum 
metal manufacture to consume it all with 
such a relatively small return in community 
advancement. 

A calm survey of our national situation 
leads one inevitably to the conclusion that 
we are just about at a point, given no great 
changes in the technology of aluminum 
making, where the United States cannot any 
longer afford to make aluminum if it can be 
obtained in large enough quantities and on 
favorable price terms from other sources, 
Just as we cannot afford to use our dwindling 
forests for large-scale production of pulp to 
provide our tremendous newsprint needs, and 
we therefore seek the lower cost product of 


Canada. So we seem to be at that stage in 
our industrial evolution where we would be 
well advised to consider such arrangements 
as would husband our remaining hydroelec- 
tric potential and our precious but exhaustie 
ble natural gas supply to be put to other 
higher valued uses than the making of alu- 
minum ingot. I do not overlook the possi- 
bility of eventually making electric energy 
from coal which we have in abundance, but 
for the foreseeable future this is not eco- 
nomically feasible for aluminum purposes. 

Outside sources of an abundant, cheap 
supply of aluminum should, therefore, be 
explored fully by the Government, both for 
defense needs and for the requirements of 
our aluminum industry which can only be 
satisfied when aluminum metal is available 
in large enough amounts from sources not in 
competition with independents. Aluminum 
imports from Canada would provide dollars 
desperately needed to balance exports which 
are out of balance currently by about the 
$300,000,000 annual coal purchases Canada 
makes here. 

Incidentally, this purchase of metal from 
Canada would not make necessary the dis- 
solution of the Big Three, for they would no 
longer be the only source of metal for the 
independents with whose end products they 
compete. 

Making aluminum metal from ore offers 
relatively little to labor. This process pro- 
vides employment for one worker per 200,000 
pounds of metal produced; while in fabrica- 
tion the ratio is one worker for every 40,000 
to 50,000 pounds of metal worked. In the 
Big Three establishments it is probable that 
not more than 60,000 workers are employed, 
most of them unskilled. Among the inde- 
pendent operators and those working directly 
with aluminum, it is estimated that the labor 
force, mostly in small plants, totals 1,500,000, 

Organized labor has a real and immediate 
stake in seeing that an abundance of low 
cost metal is made available as a result of 
the current expansion program of the Gov- 
ernment. For not only will business expan- 
sion result in more employment, but low 
cost metal increases the number of uses to 
which aluminum can be put. It means, too, 
that many of these uses are in the highly 
skilled fields, where organization of workers 
is easier and more effective. If the metal can 
be kept low in cost, there is a much wider 
spread between it and the final price to be 
charged for the product which is competitive 
with similar products made from other met- 
als. Here is an area where higher wages be- 
come possible. In fact, the wage scale pos- 
sible to be paid by the employer is to no 
small degree dependent on the price he has 
to pay for his raw material, metal or semi- 
finished forms. 


INSURING AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF ALUMINUM 
FOR DEFENSE AND POSTDEFENSE 


Three possible alternatives were suggested 
in a previous chapter on how we might ob- 
tain sufficient aluminum for any defense 
eventuality, under conditions insuring an 
abundant amount of aluminum for inde- 
pendent users once peace reestablishes nor- 
mal economic conditions. That aluminum 
must come to them from aluminum makers 
who are not in competition with their own 
production of goods. In part, the three alter- 
natives are again reviewed in the pages 
following. 

One possibility is the addition of several 
nonintegrated metal makers as a result of 
Government action that would insure their 
chances of survival in the post-defense pe- 
riod. That would require large Government 
subsidies to get their capital costs down com- 
parable to the existing Big Three, and low- 
cost electric power for their current opera- 
tions. Neither is possible now nor in the 
foreseeable future; nor is the subsidy ap- 
proach economically sound or politically 
desirable, 
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The second possibility is divorce of the 
metal making part of the business from fab- 
ricating activities of the Big Three. Then, 
enlarge the Big Three to make all the metal 
needed. This would require antitrus: ac- 
tion, with very considerable doubt as to the 
outcome in the courts. It presumes that we 
still have low-cost power available for a min- 
imum of 400,000 tons of aluminum reduction 
capacity which just does not exist now in 
the United States. That way offers no pros- 
pect of immediate relief to the thousands of 
independents now the economic vassals of 
the Big Three who have the aluminum ingot 
and semifabricated forms which constitute 
their raw material. 

The third alternative is a proposal that 
we seek large additional amounts of 
aluminum ingot from Canadian sources, with 
the rapid full development there of new 
aluminum-making facilities that are now 
under construction at Kitimat in British Co- 
lumbia. This aluminum will be produced at 
lowest power and other costs initially. In 
the future costs will be further reduced. For 
generation of electric power it will make use 
of water which does not have a better eco- 
nomic value. thus making a net addition to 
our supply of electric energy. 

This aluminum would not involve subsi- 
dies from the American taxpayer. It would 
come from a friendly neighboring country 
with which we have a working agreement for 
the adjustment of international economic 
problems and which, by a long, continuous 
record has become closely identified with us 
in mutually satisfactory economic relation- 
ships. Alcan operates in this country strict- 
ly according to our own CMP prices and 
other controls. More metal from that com- 
pany would be obtained by a simple pur- 
chase order at prevailing market prices for 
the amount needed. 

The Canadian company does not now, nor 
is it ever likely to compete in semifinished 
or end products with American firms. It is 
primarily a metal-producing organization. 
It can be so and make a substantial return 
on its investment because of the great natural 
advantages of abundant low-cost hydroelec- 
tric power, a large steamship line for the 
shipping of raw materials, and vast devel- 
oped deposits of low-cost, high-grade baux- 
ite. It cannot enter the fabricating end of 
the business within the United States with- 
out developing a large and complicated sys- 
tem of plants and outlets here or establish- 
ing big fabricating facilities in Canada, 
thereby facing a transportation cost of fin- 
ished goods that is extremely high if not 
prohibitive. Alcan appears.bent on making 
its bid for our business, as it has all the 
years in the past, strictly as a supplier of 
ingot and pig aluminum. 

Alcan has offered to sell a very substantia) 
amount of aluminum directly to the defense 
stockpile, or to our own independents for 
their defense and civilian needs. It asks no 
subsidies or advances. Reasonably, it seeks 
to protect the huge investment that would 
be required for this purpose by having our 
Government agree to take whatever part of 
the agreed-upon total of metal the inde- 
pendents did not purchase. Barring some 
unforeseen depression, this would kardly oc- 
cur for Alcan’'s low costs of production make 
her the cheapest source of supply for Amer- 
ican independents. If it did, however, it 
would present an admirable opportunity for 
our Government to acquire the nucleus of a 
defense stockpile for emergency use. That 
would be a cheap form of insurance for 
Government and private business. It could 
ease any transition period such as we are now 
going through so that thousands of inde- 
pendent concerns would not again face 
disaster. 

Suffice it to say here, that after long study 
of the American aluminum situation, and a 
continued interest in finding the answer to 
the needs of the independents for an assured 
supply of metal from sources which do not 
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compete with them in their businesses, and 
the failure of all our efforts to solve thig 
problem through the introduction of a num- 
ber of nonintegrated independent domestic 
aluminum makers, I conclude that the Ca- 
nadian source offers the best possible way of 
meeting the needs of our aluminum fabri- 
cators. 

The presence of a sizable competitor for 
the raw materials market should offer them 
real competition both in making metal avail- 
able and in keeping the price down, vital 
factors to the many thousands of American 
independents who do not now enjoy such 
conditions. Or, if these integrated giants 
should frankly prefer to cut off the small 
amounts of metal now being fed out to the 
independents and instead to manufacture 
that metal into products competitive with 
these independents, this would give them the 
opportunity to do so without any stigma 
being attached to their activity. 

The A!uminum Co. of Canada (Alcan) 
fs now building a huge installation in the 
British Columbia wilderness known in the 
trade as the Kitimat project. Investment 
of several million dollars has already been 
made. It is expected to cost over half a 
billion dollars to complete. 

In time, the producers of aluminum metal 
will have to face competition of this Kiti- 
mat output; and the 17,000 fabricators of 
aluminum products in the United States will 
find it a source of considerable supply. 

The only issue of immediate concern to 
both metal makers and metal users in the 
United States is whether the rate of comple- 
tion of the Kitimat project will be stepped 
up by actions which this Government may 
take. If no action is taken, then the com- 
pletion of Kitimat will be phased according 
to the availability of capital. This will mean 
a slower completion of the plant, less metal 
available for our use soon. That could prove 
hazardous to our defense effort and ruinous 
to the many thousands of independent alu- 
minum firms who have little or no prospect 
of getting much metal from the current or 
prospective production of metal within the 
United States. If some appropriate action 
is taken by our Government, the Kitimat 
project could be completed within a much 
shorter space of time with beneficial results 
both to our defense plans and our civilian 
needs for the metal. 

So far as is known, there is no proposal to 
grant any subsidy to the Canadian company 
to hasten the completion of its Kitimat 
plants. The proposal currently before us is 
one to insure the company against some 
sudden or unexpected failure in the United 
States metal market. The plan talked about 
is one whereby Alcan would supply metal 
either directly to our defense program or 
to our independent users for their priority 
uses and legitimate civilian business in some 
minimum amount. If some abrupt cessa- 
tion of defense allocations of aluminum and 
sharp downswing in general business con- 
ditions would make it impossible for Alcan 
to sell its metal throuch these channels, then 
the guarantee of the Government would take 
the form of a purchase of a minimum agreed- 
upon amount of metal for the Government 
stockpile of strategic materials for some rea- 
sonable period of time—say for 5 years or 
less. 

Kitimat competition means the possibility 
of real price competition in raw materials in 
large quantities of metal. If our national 
policy is to protect three or four heavily 
capitalized and subsidized American cor- 
porations against the chance of the 17,000 
independent business firms getting raw ma- 
terials at lowest possible price for the ex- 
pansion of their business, then Kitimat is 
undesirable competition. But then national 
policy would require that the Big Three 
cease to be the toughest competition of the 
independents in the products they make and 
instead supply them directly with all the 
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metal they can use on firm delivery schedules 
which enable them to plan their business 
operations ahead. There is little likelihood 
of this becoming the basis of national policy. 

If there appears danger of unfair com- 
petition from Canadian or other foreign 
sources, then the husky infant industry of 
American aluminum can be protected 
through the tariff, after a showing of na- 
tional interest in a protective tariff. 

Only if Alcan developed vast facilities for 
making aluminum fabricated products from 
its low-cost Kitimat reduction plants and 
put them into competition within the United 
States would there appear to be serious im- 
pairment of the interests and future of 
private independent aluminum users from 
an expansion of Alcan reduction facilities. 
If Alcan remains strictly a supplier of ingot 
and pig aluminum for the United States 
market, as she has been almost exclusively 
in the years past, there is no danger from 
this source. If, however, she shifted to the 
making of aluminum products, then not only 
would the freight cost factor work to her 
disadvantage but the instrument of the tariff 
could be most effectively imposed. 

Our domestic producers are subject to the 
rules of doing business laid down by our 
laws, especially the antitrust laws. When 
the foreign producer enters and does busi- 
ness in the United States, he is subject to 
our laws in the conduct of his business 
transactions here. 

Until recently, Alcan had been a com- 
monly held corporation with Alcoa. It 
could be argued that we did not then have 
a real foreign independent offering metal 
to American users. Now, under the years 
long surveillance of our own Department of 
Justice, a divestiture of common ownership 
of controlling stock is going forward which, 
when satisfactorily completed will make 
Alcan actually an independent competitor 
of Alcoa. In the meantime, the heavy hold- 
ings of Alcoa’s largest stockholders are being 
held in trust by a trio of court-appointed 
American voters who are unrelated to Alcoa, 
thus providing a working independence from 
now henceforward. 

Would it not be better to establish new 
American independents than depend on Al- 
can for metal, say five or six newcomers who 
by their very number and diversity of inter- 
ests would seek to supply our market with 
the metal it requires? Even if, as suggested 
recently by the Assistant Attorney General 
in charge ef antitrust proceedings, that 
would require supporting them with a pre- 
mium price of metal paid by the Govern- 
ment? That is no solution, and no way to 
insure entrance and survival in the alumi- 
num field, nor will it create a healthy com- 
petitive source of metal to independent 
users. There are still the high costs of op- 
erating due to high-cost power to be faced, 
even if the Government generously wrote 
off much of the capital costs in order to 
equalize the newcomer’s status with the 
Big Three who have already had such treat- 
ment. There is the matter of integration 
to be faced, and this appears to be an in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way of ex- 
panding metal production for the benefit 
of our independent metal users. 





United States Aid Breeds Trouble for Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to the following 








editorial by Mr. Virgil Pinkley, one of 
our Nation’s best-informed publishers: 


[From the Los Angeles Mirror of March 22, 
1952] , 


Unrrep States Arp BREEDS TROUBLE FoR Reps 


There are solid evidences that Russia is 
having trouble with her satellite nations. 

Inteiligence reports definitely confirm 
important underground anti-Red_ resist- 
ance movements in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Now there is word that a Bulgarian 
avenger movement is gaining strength. The 
avengers are killing Red officials and secret 
police and the authorities haven't been able 
to stamp them out. 

These evidences of defection from Moscow 
are significant. They are also powerful 
arguments for continuing United States aid 
to friendly European nations. Here’s why: 

1. If the United States continues to shore 
up the economy of friendly nations, it will 
encourage the underground anti-Reds to 
new attacks on the Communists. Improve- 
ment of conditions in the free countries 
cause increased dissatisfaction among 
Russia’s slave peoples. 

2. If the United States should “dump” its 
friends and abandon the aid program, the 
resistance movements in the Red satellite 
states would be discouraged. Russia would 
gain in such a situation. 

It is significant indeed that the United 
States Communists are foaming at the mouth 
in opposition to continued United States 
economic aid to free Europe. That alone 
should prove that such aid is regarded as 
dangerous by Russia. 

The aid program should be hedged about 
by new safeguards, its administration tight- 
ened up and its size carefully examined, but 
there seems little doubt that another year 
of aid will be a sound investment. 





What About the Small-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, during 
this session of Congress, the Members of 
this great body will have to vote on 
amendments to the Robinson-Patman 
law. The amendments are quite tech- 
nical and very difficult to understand 
without some knowledge of the back- 
ground of this law as it was first con- 
ceived in the Clayton Act of 1914. Hav- 
ing heard the evidence as a member of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
I think it would be appropriate for me 
to discuss the ABC's of the Robinson- 
Patman law which was adopted in 1936 
as an amendment to the Clayton Act. I 
was not a Member of Congress at that 
time and therefore no credit nor blame 
can be ascribed to me for its adoption. 

Passage of the Robinson-Patman law 
was urged upon Congress by National, 
State, and local associations of whole- 
salers, retailers, druggists, filling station 
operators, and similar groups of small- 
business men. 

Mr. Speaker, small business is really 
the backbone of our national structure. 
Small business, those who finance it, 
those who by their work keep it going, 
are the ones who pay the larger part of 
the tax bill. If small business cannot 
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continue to exist, then we all go down 
together. Neither big business nor the 
Government itself can get along without 
small business. It is the cornerstone of 
our free and competitive enterprise 
system. 

Those were and are the sponsors of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and I have asso- 
ciated myself with them at every reason- 
able opportunity in the Congress. 

BACKGROUND 


Let us first review the background of 
the Robinson-Patman law. Prior to its 
adoption, it had been the persistent pol- 
icy of large establishments and chain 
stores to seek out, demand, and receive 
special and unwarranted price conces- 
sions of the goods they bought from 
manufacturers. 

I do not mean the customary lower 
prices obtainable by all retailers who can 
discount their bills for cash, as compared 
with the higher prices which must be 
paid for the same items by competitors 
who buy on credit. I am not referring 
to the case of the big merchant who pays 
lower prices than the little merchant for 
the same commodities because one pur- 
chases in large quantities while the other 
has to buy in small lots. I am not talk- 
«ing about the savings in freight to the big 
fellow who deals in carload lots along- 
side the little guy who orders in less than 
carload lots. And I am not speaking 
about the due allowance for differences 
in cost of manufacture which can be 
passed on to a particular buyer who is 
clever enough to have his stock filled or 
his merchandise packed in a special way. 

It is most important to keep in mind 
that these advantages—cash discounts, 
savings in freight based on quantity buy- 
ing, differentials which make due allow- 
ance for differences in the cost of manu- 
facture, sale, or delivery, resulting from 
the differing methods or quantities in 
which commodities are sold to purchas- 
ers—all such advantages have always 
been available to all operators. These 
advantages are considered as rewards for 
business efficiency under our free and 
competitive enterprise system. Such 
fair business practices were customary 
prior to the adoption of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and they have not been 
changed by that law. No responsible 
Member of Congress and no efficient 
wholesaler, retailer, hardware store, drug 
store, filling station operator, or small, 
independent businessman would have it 
otherwise. 

Thus, an efficient small operator is 
able to pass on savings to his customers 
just like a large efficient operatcr can 
pass on such savings to his, as against 
competitors who are not efficient. We 
want to retain this system, and the 
Robinson-Patman law, far from chang- 
ing encourages it. As a matter of fact, 
the local businessman is the leader in his 
community. Because of his civic pride 
and the personalized nature of his serv- 
ices he is more efficient than the chain 
stores whose real heads don’t even reside 
in town. 

The chain stores, therefore, have al- 
Ways enjoyed and still enjoy the bene- 
fits of discounts for cash, tremendous 
Savings because of quantity buying, and 
so on. But vrior to the enactment of 


the law of Congress I am discussing, 
large establishments and chain stores 
wanted something more. They insisted 
on, and because of their tremendous 
buying power they were in a position to 
demand and receive, unwarranted con- 
cessions under the counter, so to speak, 
under such guises as excessive free 
goods, brokerage, commissions, rebates, 
and soon. You must realize and under- 
stand that such price concessions were 
not at all connected with qualities of 
efficiency not possessed by independent 
businessmen, yet they were reserved for 
and granted to chain stores only and 
not allowed to small, independent 
operators. 

Numerous specific examples of price 
discriminations granted to chain stores 
were cited in hearings before the so- 
called Patman committee of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress. And later adjudicated 
cases brought the practices closely to 
light. 

In two cases—reported in Twenty- 
eight Federal Trade Commission page 
169 and page 186—involving the optical 
and drug business, price discriminations 
forced small drug stores to pay 25 per- 
cent higher than the prices big dealers 
were required to pay. In a more recent 
case—Federal Trade Commission Docket 
No. 4933—the discriminations in some 
instances were so great that the small 
grocery stores were found to be paying 
prices 33 percent higher than the large 
favored merchandiser. 

These and numerous similar examples, 
together with the comprehensive find- 
ings of the Federal Trade Commission 
itself, made it abundantly clear that 
during the 1930's chain stores were re- 
ceiving price discriminations of such 
magnitude as to give them an insur- 
mountable competitive advantage over 
independent merchants. No matter how 
efficient they might be, the independent 
merchants could not possibly compete 
against a rival which was gaining the 
benefit of such widespread concessions 
on its merchandise, whether groceries, 
drugs, hardware, gasoline, or other com- 
modities. 

WHAT THE LAW PROVIDES 

The Clayton Act of 1914, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act of 1936, 
provides as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person ene 
gaged in commerce * * * to discrimi- 
nate in price between different purchasers 
of commodities of like grade and quality, 
°* * * where the effect of such discrimi- 
nation may be substantially to lessen come 
petition or to tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce, or to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition * * *: Provided, 
Toat nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent differentials which make only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of manus 
facture, sale, or delivery resulting from the 
differing methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered. 


This law was drafted with utmost care 
and its general objectives are clearly 
stated. Congress well realized that even 
good businessmen do not all do business 
in exactly the same way. 

Accordingly, it did not require or im- 
pose new methods of doing business. It 
recognized that price differentials, re- 
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sulting from greater efficiency of opera- 
tions, do exist and must continue under 
our free and competitive enterprise sys- 
tem. The prohibition of certain prac- 
tices was, therefore, carefully tempered 
with permission of all reasonable and 
customary activities. 
WHAT IT PROHIBITS AND WHAT IT PERMITS 


Specifically, what practices are pro- 
hibited and what activities are per- 
mitted? 

We frequently hear loose statements 
to the effect or at least implying that 
the Clayton Act, as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, requires the sell- 
ing of commodities of like grade and 
quality at the same price, under all cir- 
cumstances. I have tried to explain that 
this is not so, but the point bears repe- 
tition to bring the law into clear focus. 

The act does not prohibit all price dif- 
ferentials. On the contrary, it specifi- 
cally permits the manufacturer or sup- 
plier to sell commodities of like grade 
and quality to different customers at 
different prices, where the difference is 
due to normal discount for cash, quan- 
tity buying, freight savings, and other 
varieties of customary and acceptable 
business practices. 

But when price discriminations are 
made under the counter as a persistent 
practice that is another question. What 
the act prohibits is purely arbitrary price 
discrimination, not remotely connected 
with economic reasons, so that the dis- 
crimination may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly or to endanger, destroy, or prevent 
competition. Such price discrimination 
means that a manufacturer or supplier 
has two prices, a secret and very low 
price for a few favored customers such 
as chain stores, and a so-called public 
high price for the independent little- 
business man in the community such as 
the corner grocery store, hardware store, 
drug store, and filling station. When the 
effect of such a club in the hands of chain 
stores is to lessen competition, to tend 
to create a monopoly, to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition, then the act pro- 
vides that such action may be restrained 
or stopped by a cease-and-desist order 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission made 
an exhaustive study of this matter and 
reported to the Congress that prior to the 
enactment of the Robinson-Patman law 
chain stores did use those unwarranted 
price discriminations as suchaclub. The 
Commission found that— 

The chains in many instances discriminate 
in the resale of merchandise (obtained by 
concessions under the counter) by maintain- 
ing higher prices in localities where com- 
petition was absent or weak and cutting 
prices aggressively in those localities where 
aggressive competition was encountered. 


In other words, prior to the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the chain stores quite 
naturally used those secret price dis- 
criminations ranging from 10 percent 
on up to their own advantage. To be 
sure, they always used price leaders on 
certain items to attract customers to 
buy other merchandise. And frequently 
they did pass on cheaper prices generally 
to customers, not so much as a favor to 
customers than as a campaign to molest 
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the small independent operators in the 
community. But when the campaign 
reached the point where competition was 
lessened, injured, destroyed, or pre- 
vented, then they would return to high 
prices. That was the crux of the finding, 

Very large chains were in an ideal posi- 
tion to accomplish this purpose. Take 
one with 100 stores, spread out in as Many 
towns, as against the small single store 
owner in one town. The local operator 
has 100 percent of his assets invested in 
the store in his town. The chain has 
only 1 percent of its assets invested in 
that town. Now to begin with, the chain 
has the apparent edge because of big 
savings in quantity buying, which is 
lawful. That in itself does not stand in 
the way of the local merchant who can 
more than take care of himself under 
normal conditions. He runs his own 
business and watches his overhead. He 
knows everyone inthe community. Heis 
part of the community and contacts with 
his customers are on a personal basis, 
But if in addition to business savings the 
chain is permitted to demand large 
secret under the counter concessions not 
granted to the local merchant, then the 
competitive advantage is deemed to be 
unfair under the terms of the Robinson- 
Patman law. The reason is that in the 
event of a temporary aggressive price 
war in that town the chain would be ina 
position to bring to bear upon the local 
merchant, who has all his eggs in one 
basket, the combined under the counter 
concessions derived from the other 99 
stores of the chain, if that were neces- 
sary to put the small merchant out of 
business. 

Under the Robinson-Patman law, a 
manufacturer can come into a territory 
and give a good price to all his custom- 
ers and undersell another manufac- 
turer in the same area. This promotes 
wholesale competition. But what the 
law forbids is for a manufacturer to 
arbitrarily discriminate in his prices 
among his own customers by granting 
a secret and very low price to a favored 
one which he does not accord to the 
others, even when all customers are 
equally efficient and have about the same 
buying policies. 

I repeat that we do have room in our 
economy for large and small operators, 
for big business and little business, for 
chain stores and little merchants. But 
it is my considered judgment that the 
sanctions and limited restrictions of the 
Clayton Act, as amended by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, are reasonable and 
should be maintained and enforced, 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


There has been an agitation to amend, 
and in my opinion to weaken if not de- 
stroy the prectical effectiveness of the 
Robinson-Patman law ever since the de- 
cision of the Seventh Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana case rendered in April 1949. 

In that case the Standard Oil Co. sold 
gas at wholesale and retail in the De- 
troit area. It had a few wholesaler cus- 
tomers and about 400 retail or filling- 
station customers. One operator owned 
a string of filling stations and advised 
Standard, in effect, that unless he re- 
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ceived a cheaper or wholesale price he 
would deal with another oil company. 
Standard did sell to this operator at 
wholesale price from then on and 
granted this operator a differential of 
about 2 cents per gallon. The impor- 
tant point to keep in mind is that the 
price differential could not be wholly 
justified because of quantity buying; and 
to that exent the favored operator re- 
ceived a purely arbitrary, discriminatory 
price. The result was that Standard was 
selling to this preferred customer at 2 
cents per gallon less than it was selling 
to its own other customers, numbering 
about 400. With this 2 cents per gallon 
club in hand the favored operator was 
enabled to under-cut the price of his 
competitors to the public. He drew 
away the trade from the other small 
filling stations and a number of them 
actually had to go out of business. The 
Court of Appeals held that the arrange- 
ment between the Standard Oil Co. and 
the favored customer, as against the in- 
terests of the 400 other customers of 
Standard Oil Co., was an unfair practice, 

Bills were promptly introduced in Con- 
gress to amend the Robinson-Patman 
law in such a way as to reverse that de- 
cision. But in the meantime the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. took an appeal, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States re- 
versed the holding of the lower appellate 
court. It is thus seen that the victory 
originally won by small, independent 
business did not long survive. 

With equal haste bills were introduced 
in Congress after the Supreme Court de- 
cision. The proponents contend that 
the purpose of the last set of bills is to 
cement court-made law into an act of 
Congress. In other words, at first, when 
they lost the case in the court of appeals 
they wanted a law to reverse the deci- 
sion; and having won the case in the 
Supreme Court they now want a law to 
affirm the latest holding. They say the 
Supreme Court might change its mind 
and so they want an act of Congress to 
seal the Robinson-Patman law in a box, 

To my mind this is a strange and cer- 
tainly unusual procedure. When the 
Supreme Court enters into a field of pub- 
lic policy reserved to the legislative 
branch of our Government Congress is 
justified in stepping in to reverse that 
tribunal, but it is unheard of for Con- 
gress to pass a law for the purpose of 
affirming a court decision. 

If the proposed amendment would only 
affirm the Supreme Court decision, then 
it clearly is not needed. But I cannot 
shake from my mind the fact that the 
amendment would do more. 

It will be remembered that the favored 
customer represented to the Standard 
Oil Co. that unless he received the lower 
price he would deal with another oil 
company. As a defense to the suit, 
Standard offered to prove two points: 
First, that it had to meet the proposed 
lower price of the other oil company in 
order to retain this particular custom- 
er; and second, that the price, if granted 
by the other oil company, would have 
been lawful so far as that company was 
concerned, Stated in another way, 
Standard offered to show that what it 
did was to meet the equally lower and 





lawful price of a competitor in good faith 
in order to retain a customer. 

The court of appeal held that this 
would not change the proposition that 
the effect of the discriminatory price was 
to place in the hands of one customer 
a club to put Standard’s own other cus- 
tomers out of business, and it refused to 
consider the evidence. The Supreme 
Court held that this evidence should be 
received and considered. The Court said: 

There should be a finding as to whether or 
not petitioner’s price reduction was made in 
good faith to meet a lawful, equally low price 
of a competitor. 

Petitioner placed its reliance upon evi- 
dence offered to show that its lower price 
* © * was made in order to retain 
* © * a customer, 


Not once or twice, but in 13 different 
passages in the course of the opinion and 
in footnotes, the Supreme Court repeated 
and reiterated that what it approved was 
for Standard in good faith to meet an 
equally low and lawful price of a com- 
petitor in order to retain a customer. 
The Court accordingly remanded the 
case for further proceedings consistent 
with such holding. That was the heart, 
the nub of the opinion. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
proposed amendment to the Robinson- 
Patman law would go much further than 
what the Supreme Court approved. The 
amendment would permit more and pro- 
hibit less. It would make the meeting 
of competition in good faith a complete 
defense under facts and circumstances 
not presented in the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana case and not considered by the 
Court. 

For instance, the proposed amend- 
ment does not affirmatively say that the 
meeting of an equally low price is only 
justified in self-defense in order to retain 
a customer. In the above case, suppose 
the other oil company had not ap- 
proached Standard’s customer with a 
lower price: do you think the Supreme 
Court would have permitted Standard 
to adopt that price and pass it on se- 
cretly to only one of its customers and 
thus empower that customer to drive 
Standard’s own other customers out of 
business? 

Again, the proposed amendment does 
not affirmatively provide that the price 
to be met must be a lawful price. Do 
you suppose that the Supreme Court in 
the case cited would have approved a 
practice by Standard Oil Co. of adopt- 
ing the unlawful price of another oil 
company, not in self-defense for the 
purpose of retaining a customer, but for 
the purpose of obtaining new customers 
at the expense of others who are paying 
higher prices? 

Such circumstances were not pre- 
sented before the Supreme Court for 
decision and it is absolutely certain that 
the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana case did not pass on 
and approve the practice of a manu- 
facturer or supplier in meeting or adopt- 
ing the unlawful price of a competitor 
in order, not in self-defense to retain 
old customers but to seek out and ob- 
tain new ones. 

If Congress would validate such prac= 
tices it would be making it lawful for 
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manufacturers and suppliers to play the 
game of “Follow the leader,” even though 
the leader were pursuing an unlawful 
course. If unlawful price leadership 
were permitted in order to obtain new 
customers and harass other customers, 
once a supplier was brazen enough to 
violate the law others could follow suit 
with impunity. That is exactly what I 
fear might be the effect of the proposed 
amendment, in the absence of affirma- 
tive language along the lines I have in- 
dicated. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of my re- 
marks is to alert my colleagues to the 
proposition that if Congress does decide 
to act, we will have to be very careful 
about the wording of the law. The pro- 
posed amendment has to do with pro- 
cedure and burden of proof in the prose- 
cution of an action under the Robinson- 
Patman law. The primary purpose of 
the law as originally enacted was to de- 
vise a procedure whereby the Federal 
Trade Commission can nip in the bud 
and stop unfair trade practices in their 
initial or incipient stages. 

We must not open such a breach in 
the wall as to permit the guilty to es- 
cape after having caused irreparable in- 
jury. We must guard against tying the 
hands of the Federal Trade Commission 
in such a way that they can only act 
after the victims of unfair competition 
are either badly hurt or commercially 
dead. 


The Key to Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a very timely and extremely well 
written article by Davis Merwin with re- 
spect to our national defense program 
which appeared in Fortnight magazine 
of March 17. This is the second article 
in the series. It pertains specifically to 
“sea power know-how” as the “key to 
defense.” 

I take pride in saying that the author 
is a personal friend of mine of long 
Standing. He is an experienced news- 
paperman, and a very successful one. 
He has had aeronautical engineering 
training, and in 1942 went on active duty 
with the Marine Corps, serving chiefly 
as Officer in charge of acronautical engi- 
neering. 

He has taken a very great interest in 
all matters relating to our national de- 
fense. To further the national defense 
effort, to aid in seeing that we have a 
sound, realistic, well-balanced defense, 
he has devoted his own time and money. 
To learn first hand about the situation 
in Korea he went there as a correspond- 
ent for a group of 17 daily newspapers, 
and while there flew 11 combat sorties 
from aircraft carriers. During his 2 
months in Korea he had extensive op- 
portunities for first-hand observation. 
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I mention this background of the 
author to demonstrate that he is not just 
theorist on national defense matters. 
He knows the subject both from a theo- 
retical and a practical standpoint. I 
look upon him as an expert in this field, 
and in my judgment his views merit our 
most careful thought. 

Dave Merwin has no ax to grind. He 
seeks only to serve, and he has no hesi- 
tancy in saying exactly what he sees and 
believes, let the chips fall where they 
may. 


KEY TO DEFENSE: SEA PowER KNow-How 


Last fortnight we suggested premises, 
noted plain facts too often ignored, listed the 
more grevious errors of United States mili- 
tary and foreign policy and asked a handful 
of questions. The keynote was Korea, a 
“one-handed” yet bloody war that shows 
little promise of termination—unless we go 
to bat, duck out, or stulitfy ourselves by con- 
triving a “truce” based on appeasement and 
humiliation. Our task of uniting and pro- 
tecting that hapless shambles, Korea, re- 
mains a dismal failure. Moreover, we shall 
have nothing but mounting casualties, now 
110,000, and loss of face to show for our ef- 
forts—except the question: “Where’s the next 
hot spot?” 

This writer proposed reexaminat’on of our 
military strategy. It will consume over 
three-fourths of the back-breaking $85 bil- 
lion Presidential budget. So we wondered 
about military economy and asked why Con- 
gress has become concerned about the lack 
of sea-power representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The latter’s deliberations, 
through tricks of fate and connivance, are 
dominated by “land-locked” thinking. Yet 
they are charged with resolving favorably the 
life-and-death struggle of a great maritime 
Nation, the U.S. A. 

In the congressional hearings of the fall 
of 1949, Gen. Omar Bradley, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said, “However, 
by appraising the power of the atomic bomb, 
I am wondering whether we shall ever have 
another large-scale amphibious operation. 
Prankly, the atomic bomb, properly delivered, 
almost precludes such a possibility.” The 
late sainted Billy Mitchell wrote in 1928, 
“It is practical todo awayentirely * * * 
with the aircraft carrier,” and “Japanese sub- 
marines and aircraft would sink the United 
States fleet long before it came to anywhere 
near this coast.” This view, in effect, has 
been repeated by at least one member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 
of the Air Force, who probably has had more 
to do than any other with limiting the use 
of our aircraft carriers on hand and the 
development of new designs. Construction 
of the flush-deck (super) carrier, the first 
to incorporate the lessons of World War II, 
was belatedly recommenced after Congress 
took the matter into its own hands. 

The record of carrier-based aircraft 
throughout World War II showed 18 Jap- 
anese planes shot down for each American 
plane lost. This was in comparison with 
5 to 1 for the Air Force—a performance three 
and a half times as effective for closer-to-the- 
target, high-performance carrier aircraft. 

“What if”: There is little doubt that 
without the combination of amphibious op- 
erations and aircraft carriers, U. N. forces 
would have been backed into the sea. In 
any case, literally hundreds of thousands 
of lives, chiefly American, would have been 
lost at Inchon and Hungnam, not to mention 
ports of lesser debarkation and withdrawal. 
At Inchon, close to 100,000 troops were landed 
and at Hungnam, as it is well known, some 
200,000 mortals were evacuated by the same 
discredited amphibious means, under the pro- 
tection of carrier based Navy and Marine 
aircraft. 

Here are at least four essentials: 
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First. Clean house: toss out the political 
administration and so-called military ex- 
perts who have so miserably bungled the life- 
and-deatn problems attaching to the gravest 
crisis in United States history. 

Second. Stay solvent and therefore able to 
survive, by investing primarily in research 
and development. Plan for production ca- 
pacity. Cut the budget. Stop being deluded 
by the sophistry of strength from billions 
of dollars spent on tons and numbers of 
implements and weapons, including aircraft, 
that will clog our warehouses and perhaps be 
obsolete when needed most. Remain fiexi- 
ble in our ability to meet contingencies. 

Third. We are a tiny island occupying 2 
percent of the globe. Our interests, civil 
and military, are maritime. Yet we have at 
least a four- or five-to-one domination of the 
top planning councils by so-called experts 
unfamiliar with the ways of the sea. Three 
of them are the Army and Air Force members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who have con- 
sistently voted down aircraft carriers, naval 
and marine groups and squadrons. Their 
landlocked experience, along with that of 
most other top members of the Defense De- 
partment, not to mention the Commander in 
Chief, is balanced by a single sea-power 
voice. 

As a gesture toward correcting this im- 
balance, Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress have repeatedly introduced legislation 
designed primarily to add as a full-fledged 
member to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the 
commandant of the Marine Corps. Currently 
pending in the House is Senate bill S. 677 
as amended by the House Armed Services 
Committee. This deserves the studious con- 
sideration of every thoughtful American. 

The initiative in this proposal has come 
strictly from Members of Congress. It is 
generally unknown that the commandant’s 
qualifications are unique in that he is the 
only officer concerned who has served years 
with both Navy and Army, as well as other 
departments, and in amphibious and com- 
bined arms operations. To use the words of 
the House Armed Services Committee: “The 
United States Marine Corps is and has al- 
ways been since its inception a separate serv- 
ice, distinct and apart from the United States 
Army, United States Navy, and United States 
Air Force.” And “It was the committee's 
unanimous view in March 1950 that the in- 
terests of national security demand that the 
deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be 
founded upon a broader base. * * * The 
committee believes, as it did in early 1950, 
that this can best be accomplished by seat- 
ing the commandant of the Marine Corps 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which will have the wholly salutary effect 
of enhancing, broadening, and balancing the 
deliberations of that body.” 

Fourth. Having augmented the thinking of 
our “military experts” in the maritime field 
with which we are vitally concerned, we shall 
be better prepared to plan and spend toward 
real defense at least cost. Currently we are 
devoting billions to air bases overseas—bases 
that can, as they already have in England 
and threaten to be in North Africa, be largely 
disqualified or even inactivated at the polit- 
i:al whim of an ally. Also, they are clearly in 
one identifiable spot and within easy strik- 
ing distance of the enemy who can make 
things tough, to say the least, if not impossi- 
ble. Besides, these bases not only have to be 
defended but, much more important, they 
must be supplied, and the naval service will 
be the only means by which this can be done. 
There is a rank misconception that with 
Britain’s help, we can now lick anything 
afloat and that mere numbers of ships and 
tonnage capacity will do our job of brimging 
in raw materials and transmitting equip- 
ment, supplies, material and even manpower. 
This is farthest from the truth. 

All of us grant that we must control the 
sea lanes. The question is how. We had best 
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note that we must conjure with the destruc- 
tive power of enemy submarines many times 
greater than that of the German Fleet which 
all but defeated us, of powerful enemy tacti- 
cal air, and of a number of other elements. 

We are too prone to scorn the lessons of 
the past, especially when the blessings of the 
future are mostly on paper—such as these 
much-publicized secret weapons. No sub- 
stitute has been yet found for the fast carrier 
task force with its high degree of mobility, 
flexibility, concentration of force, its precis- 
fon and its capacity for surprise. It may 
move up to 700 miles a day. As a weaving, 
evasive, altogether fleeting target, it can 
strike with its aircraft around the enemy 
periphery and inland, with little or no warn- 
ing—which means a tremendous gain in 
forcing enemy dispersion of defenses. It can 
launch planes capable of almost any per- 
formance and bomb-load infinitely superior 
to those which must fly longer distances. 

The investment in this task force is, first 
fn ships that may be used in a variety of 
other operations and, second, in a complex 
that, unlike the fixed land base, can be em- 
ployed as needed at any number of points 
over virtually the entire globe. 

Remember? What are the facts in terms 
of our planning and construction? First let 
us emphasize that carrier-borne aircraft in 
World War II turned in a shoot-down rec- 
ord slightly over three times better than 
that of land-based aviation. Then note the 
comparison in carrier numbers resulting 
from the shortsightedness of our advisers. 
In the last war we operated over 100 carriers. 
Today 70 of these are relatively useless be- 
cause of a combination of increased sub- 
marine speed and limitations connected with 
launching aircraft of postwar design. 

Of the remaining 28 carriers, we have but 
12 in commission and two in reserve. That 
leaves the other 14 still in mothballs. It 
ignores economy and the necessity of mod- 
ernization to partially meet new require- 
ments. Since Korea, some 400 naval craft, 
including three battleships, have been de- 
mothballed. Yet we have not a single addi- 
tion to those 12 aircraft carriers. Why? 
Because the Joint Chiefs of Staff won’t per- 
mit naval and marine aviation to compete 
with the Air Force, which is another way of 
saying that Air Force General Vandenberg 
calls the tune and his Army fraternity broth- 
ers, Generals Collins and Bradley, sing amen, 
while the sole naval service member, Admiral 
Fechteler, being out-voted, practices uni- 
fication. 

We have 14 air groups of naval aviators, 
and planes to man the 12 active carriers, a 
number wholly inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of fatigue and attrition. There 
should be roughly twice the number. 

In the 1953 budget proposal, air groups 
are to be increased by a mere two, and car- 
riers in commission are to remain static. 
Navy-Marine pilots require 18 months to 
train, and carriers up to 6 months to get 
out of mothballs, let alone some 2 years to 
put through modernization. Here, while we 
propose spending billions for new equipment 
at inflated prices, we permit to rot an invest- 
ment of hundreds of millions in critical ma- 
terials which could be put in running order 
for cut prices and represents the element of 
our defense, without which no other can 
effectively move to meet the enemy beyond 
our shores. To the thinking American, this 
situation is suicidal. 

There are many points that should be cov- 
ered: Characteristics of the enemy, crying 
needs in terms of information, and aid to 
those behind the iron curtain, the tremen- 
dous importance to us of the much-neglected 
Oriemt, the fallacy of total war and destruc- 
tion, the sour fruits of one-man secret in- 
ternational settlements, our feeling that we 
are assuming world leadership by merely dis- 
pensing dollars, and the measures that 
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should be taken when the “peace” negotia- 
tions fail, as they are bound to, either obvi- 
ously or subtly. 

We cannot, under the burden of our pres- 
ent debt, afford senseless luxuries. It may 
be sooner than we think that we shall be 
working for the Kremlin if the people of 
this country don’t wake up and take an 
active part in urging economy, in that almost 
inconceivable budget devoted to things mili- 
tary. We must start now finding out how 
to get the most for our money. The enemy 
is not deterred by braggadocio. He is smart. 
Before we proceed beyond the 95 groups au- 
thorized for the United States Air Force, we 
had better build first the sea-air units, with- 
out which the Air Force will never contribute 
its bit to air power. Aircraft independent 
of surface forces has convinced painstaking 
observers of absolutely nothing. 

Our basic air power is furnished by Navy 
and marines whose aviation is built-in—de- 
signed and trained for the purpose and com- 
manded by officers with combined air and 
surface combat experience. It takes its bases 
with it. It operates close to the target and 
thus excels in speed, maneuverability, and 
impact. Besides, it costs less. When better 
Overseas bases are built they will be aircraft 
carriers—if the American public snaps out 
of it and takes the play away from the land- 
locked strategic planners. 





A New Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I include therein a story entitled “A New 
Era,” taken from the Kentucky Electric 
Co-Op News, March 1952: 


A New Era—East Kentucky Is, at Last, 
BECOMING A PHYSICAL REALITY 


It had been a long time since July of 1941, 
but last month the results of a meeting held 
on that date were becoming very plainly— 
and very permanently—evident. 

Growling bulldozers and giant earth-mov- 
ers were methodically clearing 12 acres of 
fertile Kentucky river bottom near the once- 
prosperous lumber-town of Ford; soon con- 
crete and steel would become a multimillion 
dollar source of cheap, dependable and ade- 
quate electric current for 135,000 rural Ken- 
tuckians. 

As the heavy machinery removed familiar 
landmarks, surveying crews and right-of-way 
gangs were marking and cutting a 100-foot 
swath across the wooded hills eastward to 
Hunt—the first leg of the 600 miles of trans- 
mission line that would Carry some 120,000 
kilowatts from Ford into homes, churches, 
schools, and industries located in virtually 
every corner of the State. 

The East Kentucky Generation and Trans- 
mission Cooperative was, at last, becoming a 
reality. 

Long delayed by World War II, the coop- 
erative had recently been forced to hurdle 
one legal obstruction after another before 
actual construction could begin and now 
that work has begun, it represents some- 
what of an anticlimax in the 11l-year-long 
struggle to bring relief to rural Kentucky's 
power drougth. 

Plans for East Kentucky were formulated 
when 13 distribution co-ops met on July 7, 











1941, in the hopes of easing the financial 
strain caused through purchasing their 
wholesale power from various private utili- 
ties across the State. In addition to desir- 
ing a source of cheap power, the distribu- 
tion cooperatives wanted an adequate sup- 
ply of power—one on which they could al- 
ways draw to meet increased loads and one 
which would be ever-dependable. 

Thus, East Kentucky. A generation and 
transmission cooperative to supply the 
State’s rural electric distribution co-ops 
with cheap, dependable, and adequate power. 

In October of the same year, a loan con- 
tract was negotiated with the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration in Washington, 
and East Kentucky appeared to be well on 
its way. 

However, the unpredictable future brought 
World War II and the voluntary shelving of 
plans until the emergency was over. 

It was not until the fall of 1950—when 
the international conflict was well behind 
the American public and the national econ- 
omy had returned to some semblance of nor- 
mality—that East Kentucky became active 
again. 

Any plan to create a new source of elec- 
tric current must have the approval of the 
Public Service Commission of Kentucky. 
The case for East Kentucky was presented 
before the commission in October of 1950. 
After 2 months of bitter legal battling with 
private power interests, the East Kentucky 
Cooperative was awarded a certificate of ne- 
cessity by the public service commission. 

Then began a whirlwind of progress—de- 
spite the fact that the public service com- 
mission decision has appealed to both the 
circuit court and the State court of appeals. 

A plant site committee was appointed; 
wholesale power contracts were executed be- 
tween East Kentucky and the 13 distribu- 
tion cooperatives; a material coordinator was 
named and bids were being received on all 
types of material needed in the system; an 
engineering contract was let for the power 
station; and a contract was arranged with 
TVA for an interchange of surplus power 
and also the furnishing of stand-by emer- 
gency power. 

In June 1951, Hugh Spurlock, manager of 
the Jackson County RECC, was named as 
manager of East Kentucky. 

Meanwhile, five more distribution co-ops 
in the State were voted into East Kentucky 
membership and wholesale power contracts 
were executed with them. The number now 
stood at 18 bringing the total individual 
users up to 135,000 rural Kentuckians. 

Aluminum conductors, poles, hardware, 
turbo generators, surface condensers, water 
pumps, boilers, feed-water heaters, power 
transformers, and various other supplies 
were being purchased and stored. 

In August 1951, the plant site at Ford was 
selected. 

On November 23, 1951, official ground- 
breaking ceremonies were held at the site. 
Senator Tom UNpDERWoop and other top- 
ranking national, State, and local officials 
were on hand. 

“It is a means toward cheap, adequate, and 
dependable power for rural Kentucky,” 
UNDERWOOD said, speaking to the 300 or so 
shivering but enthusiastic spectators at the 
ceremony. 

Later, Alex Veech, vice president of East 
Kentucky, turned the first shovel of soil offi- 
cially starting construction. 

Activity on the east bank of the Kentucky 
River lends weight to the feeling that 
long-sought-after goal is not too far in th 
future. Present plans call for the William C. 
Dale power plant—named after the man who 
led the vigorous fight for East Kentucky— 
to be in operation about July of 1953. 

When this happens—actual generation and 
transmission of electric current—a new era 
will begin in the history of rural Kentucky. 














Interview With Eisenhower by David 


Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
United States News & World Report 
has from week to week presented a series 
of interviews with prominent person- 
alities regarding their views on our do- 
mestic and international problems. 

In the issue of March 28, 1952, the 
U. S. News & World Report carried an 
interview with Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
which David Lawrence, its editor, had 
with him on June 16, 1950. 

At the time of this interview, Dwight 
Eisenhower was president of Columbia 
University, and the interview occurred in 
his university office. 

Recently Mr. Lawrence wrote to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and asked him for per- 
mission to release the statements given 
in the interview. Because the entire ar- 
ticle is of great national interest, I call it 
to the attention of the Senate. 

Among the significant statements in 
this splendid article are the following: 

Unless we are spiritually on the right 
track, we cannot solve our problems. 

We've got to begin to work together in 
America. 

As a military man, I don’t want to see any 
more war. 

I think we have drifted too far to the so- 
called left. 

Government cannot be a totally passive 
bystander in the country’s economic life. 

As little Government in business as 
feasible. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the interview that appeared in the 
U. S. News & World Report, issue of 
March 28, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INTERVIEW WITH EISENHOWER 


(EpiTor’s NoTe.—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has just approved for publication an inter- 
view which David Lawrence, editor of U. S. 
News & World Report, had with him on Janu- 
ary 16, 1950. At that time, the general 
was serving actively as president of Co- 
lumbia University and the interview oc- 
curred at his university office. On March 
4, 1952, Mr. Lawrence wrote to General Eisen- 
hower, submitting his memorandum of the 
1950 interview and asking for authorization 
to publish it in United States News & World 
Report, which is presenting from week to 
week a series of interviews with other prom- 
inent personalities discussing similar ques- 
tions. In a letter dated at Paris March 14, 
1952, General Eisenhower wrote to the editor: 
“While our discussion in my Columbia office 
was off the record, I have already given 
others permission to publish letters and 
statements from that period and I feel that 


the same privilege should certainly be yours.. 


My thanks to you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to go over the material.”) 


Question. General, I have often wondered 
about the impact upon you of various phases 
of our current life. How do you feel we are 
getting along in America in a social sense? 
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Answer. I feel that the great industrial 
progress of our country is something that 
has no parallel in the world. We are a strong 
Nation in most fields of human endeavor 
because we are industrially strong. We've 
got to preserve that strength. We must not 
do anything to weaken it— 

Question. Do you think we have deviated 
from our historical course? 

Answer. In some things, particularly in our 
emphasis on legislation as a panacea, I think 
we have drifted too far to the so-called left 
so that many Americans have a genuine fear 
about the future. In particular, we must 
not allow ourselves to travel the road that 
Great Britain apparently has been traveling. 
America is not the kind of country that needs 
socialism. We can achieve whatever reforms 
we need without such a radical change in our 
own economic set-up. There are people in 
this country, of course, who want to go 
clear over to the left. I just don’t agree 
that America’s future lies in that direction. 

Question. Do you think there is a middle 
way that is not too far over to the right 
and is not certainly in the direction of the 
left? 

Answer. The middle way depends upon def- 
inition— 

Question. Possibly you think I mean a 
“compromise.” But “compromise” may 
sometimes not be satisfactory to either side. 
By the “middle way,” I mean that what we 
have to do sometimes is to select from each 
side those things that are sound and make 
sure that the course is right no matter from 
which side the ideas have come. 

Answer. Well, yes, and in a general way. 
However, I believe our problem fundamental- 
ly involves human relations, the job of 
bringing people together to work together. 
I have found in my experience that it is 
possible for men of many backgrounds and 
many views to work together, given sincerity 
of purpose and mutual good faith. I think 
that we’ve got to begin to work together in 
America and to diminish our frictions and 
our dissension. I think there is a way for 
all of us, labor and management and farm- 
ers, to do that within the framework of 
American traditions and principles. 

Question. Do you think that this neces- 
sitates a change in our moral background? 

Answer. Not a change, a renewed recogni- 
tion and appreciation of it. Unless we rec- 
ognize the moral background to the business 
of human living, unless we are spiritually on 
the right track, we cannot solve our problems 
and work together. I have a distinct feeling 
at times that we have been lacking on the 
moral side, that we have not made the most 
of our opportunities to understand one an- 
other. It is this phase of our national life 
that has interested me a great deal. 

Question. Well, there may be opportuni- 
ties for you some day in the event that you 
become President. 

Answer. Let me ask you a question: Do 
you think that a man whose experience has 
been largely in military affairs can be ef- 
fective as a President of the United States? 

Question. The answer, General, to your 
question is that no man today can really do 
the job of the Presidency. It is much too 
big. No man can have the technical knowl- 
edge or « xperience to enable him to deal with 
all the problems that arise during the Presi- 
dency. I have watched Presidents through 
different administrations for 40 years, and 
in every single case each man has been com- 
pelled primarily to rely on the advice 
and judgment of trusted friends and advis- 
ers. When he ignores sound advice, he gets 
into trouble. 

The Presidency is not at all a technical 
job. Sometimes we have had good men who 
came out of Congress and made good Presi- 
dents, and then we have had men like Hard- 
ing who came out of Congress and didn’t 
make good. There is nothing in the rule 
book which says that the man with legisla- 
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tive experience will necessarily make a good 
President, or vice versa. Some of our best 
Presidents had never been in public office in 
Washington before. I would say that it all 
depends upon the ability of a man to recog- 
nize good advice when he sees it. 

Answer. I agrec that experience in han- 
dling men may possibly be the key. It may 
well be that the Presidency is too big a job 
for one man, but there again—as in any post 
of responsibility—all depends upon the kind 
of men he gathers around him. It depends, 
too, upon the spirit with which controversial 
questions are approached. I have spent a 
good many trying hours behind the scenes 
endeavoring to reconcile differing viewpoints, 
particularly when I was in command of our 
forces during the war. Anyone who had to 
deal with the varying viewpoints of the allied 
governments, of the several services, and of 
many dominating personalities in the last 
war, was face to face with some real chal- 
lenges. But my experience in Europe con- 
vinces me that the settlement of controversy 
is largely a matter of knowing how to work 
with people, convincing them of your own 
sincerity and developing in them the good 
will and spirit of cooperation. 

Question. Would you say that it is essen- 
tial to your happiness that you become Pres- 
ident of the United States? 

Answer. Not at all. I have never sought 
political office. I shall respond to a call of 
duty, as I have said again and again to those 
who have talked with me about it. No citi- 
zen has a right to refuse public service if 
the citizens want him to serve. After all, 
each citizen must decide for himself how 
useful he can be. I certainly would like to 
be a useful citizen to my country, and that 
means readiness to serve wherever I can be 
of most help. 

Question. General, there is one thing that 
I wanted to touch upon because probably it 
is the most controversial of all the contro- 
versial questions that we have to face in 
America. It has to do with the problem of 
labor unions. Do you think we have gone 
too far in imposing restrictions on labor 
unions and on employers? 

Answer. With most men, in both manage- 
ment and labor I think this whole question is 
again one of human relations. It is difficult 
to set up by jaw a formula that will make 
people work together. Laws are necessary 
to correct abuses and to establish practical 
approaches. But if we are going to have 
satisfactory relations between labor and 
management, there must be sincerity on 
both sides and a willingness to make laws 
effective. It’s just like the writing of any 
private contract. If there’s good faith on 
both sides, you can make any contract work. 
If there’s bad faith, you will find people look- 
inz for loopholes and quibbling about what 
the contract means. 

I don’t think there’s any law that can 
be written which can assure good faith in 
its interpretation when there is deliberate 
design to act in bad faith. I believe of much 
more importance in labor-management rela- 
tions is the spirit that both sides show to- 
ward each other; particularly, each side must 
be guided by its concern for the over-all good 
of America. 

After all, there are conflicting interests in 
every area of ovr country’s competitive sys- 
tem and there are disputes that we have to 
resolve every day in every walk of life. It is 
our capacity to adjust these things peacefully 
and to work out solutions satisfactory to 
both sides which makes us useful Americans. 

Lots of times it’s more important to get 
on with the job than to quibble and haggle 
about an unimportant point, and lots of 
times something fundamental comes up 
which just can’t be bargained away. I be- 
lieve if we acted more on principle and on 
fundamentals, we wouldn't be involved in 
strikes and work stoppages of a serious na- 
ture. 
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There are elements in America, of course, 
that want to provoke labor and manage- 
ment into more and more conflicts. We 
must be on our guard against subversive 
elements that abuse the laws and customs of 
our country. I wouldn’t say that labor- 
management relations are any more difficult 
to resolve than any other phase of our busi- 
ness relations. But, just as they say that 
true charity begins at home, so must sin- 
cerity and good will and good faith begin 
with the parties to a dispute. No amount of 
mediation or arbitration can do the job when 
there's enmity and antagonism on the part 
of one or both of the parties in the dispute. 
Again, I say the human approach is the best 
one. 

Question. What do you think about the 
basic principle of intervention on the part 
of the Government in the economic life of 
the country? Should the Government ever 
intervene? 

Answer. As a first observation, I emphati- 
cally agree with the generalization that we 
should have as little of government in busi- 
ness and private affairs as is feasible in our 
modern, complex life. But with practically 
all Americans, I believe that government 
cannot be a totally passive bystander in the 
country’s economic life. 

To what extent government should inter- 
vene depends on the facts of the specific 
and concrete situation. Surely nobody is 
going to advocate that people shall be al- 
lowed to starve or that unemployment 
should reach such a point of desperation 
that people, through no fault of their own, 
are actually in want and suffering privation. 

There are times when government, acting 
for all the people, must intervene in the eco- 
nomic life of the country and use governe- 
ment aid to tide the people over in an emer- 
gency. But this is a far different thing 
from making it a permanent proposition or 
using wrongfully the idea of emergency to 
install some kind of socialistic system or gov- 
ernmental paternalism. 

I do believe that there are occasions when 
the resources of the Government can be 
used to assist the people. But I don’t think 
you can discuss hypothetical situations any 
more precisely than in a generalization. 
You've got to be governed by a fundamental 
principle, and I’m sure that the principle 
of economic intervention when related to 
an emergency is a sound one; otherwise, as 
little intervention as feasible. 


REGULATING ECONOMIC ABUSES 


Question. What do you think about gov- 
ernmental regulation in a broad sense? 

Answer. Again, like practically all Ameri- 
@ans, I think that regulation of certain eco- 
nomic activity that affects us is a well- 
understood practice. We have our laws gov- 
erning unfair competition, and we have our 
laws which restrain monopoly and promote 
competition. These are well established in 
American life, and to the extent that you 
regard these laws as intervention on the part 
of the Government in the economic life of 
the country, why, of course, I feel that our 
customs, our practices, and our public opin- 
ion have sanctioned such action over a long 
period of time. This again, however, is a 
far cry from governmental regulation of 
everything. It extends merely to those 
abuses in economic society which must nec- 
essarily be regulated by government in order 
that there may be fair play. It all comes 
back to fair play. 

Question. We have talked about some of 
our domestic problems, General, but there 
is another thing that seems to me to be right 
down your alley and which the Nation hasn’t 
as yet solved. I refer to the effort to inte- 
grate the armed services. I know some peo- 
ple call it unification, but the statute really 
calls it integration. What do you think 
about that? 

Answer. I believe that we can attain a 
reasonable integration. Unfortunately, all 


too often persons in all the services have es- 
tablished unnecessary points of friction. 

Many of the problems are, of course, dif- 
ficult and require patience to solve. But we 
can work together on them, provided there 
is good will all around, and provided that we 
do not lose sight of our objective—which is 
that we must have ready an effective and 
efficient military force composed of all the 
different services. We must get these at the 
least practicable cost. I have never advo- 
cated that all the services be merged into one 
because I believe that specialization is im- 
portant and that each service has a func- 
tion to perform. 

I do think, however, that more coordi- 
nation can be brought about and that we 
are moving in the right direction with our 
recent legislation on this subject. You will 
recall that in Europe I had the Air Force, 
the Army, and the Navy under my immediate 
direction and command—— 

Question. You mean that whenever you 
needed air power you could invoke it, and 
whenever you needed naval power you could 
mobilize it for your major operation? 

Answer. That's it exactly. And when they 
were not needed for a combined operation, 
they could pursue particular objectives and 
missions on their own. But I think every- 
body will agree that the principle of a su- 
preme commander in every theater of war 
worked out splendidly in World War II. 

Question. I have noticed from time to time 
you have been making speeches on current 
problems, and I wonder what reaction you 
have been getting from the country gener- 
ally? 

Answer. I feel that the people have been 
interested in the expression of fundamentals 
that I have been trying to set forth. I am 
much more interested in principles than I 
am in the details of a formula for settling 
our problems. It's when we compromise on 
principle or deviate from it for the sake of 
expediency that we get into trouble. If we'll 
stick to principle, exercise consideration for 
each other, try to understand the other fel- 
low's viewpoint, I am quite sure we will be 
able to make progress on our governmental 
problems without regard to party. It’s the 
spirit and principle that count most. 


THE KREMLIN VERSUS RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


Question. General, how do you feel about 
the Russians as a people? 

Answer. We can’t discuss the Russians un- 
less we distinguish sharply between those 
who rule and those who are ruled. The men 
in the Kremlin permit us no doubt about 
their intentions to infiltrate, to subvert, and 
to destroy free institutions wherever possible. 
They control absolutely, as of now, and so 
far as we can see, the Russian people. Aside 
from that control, I think that most of the 
Russians—outside the Kremlin—are very 
much like other peoples. My experience 
with their commanders during the war made 
me feel that they are proud of their country, 
and are good fighters. As a military man, I 
don't want to see any more war. There must 
be a way someday for us to see that we can’t 
live happily in a world governed by fear, and 
that the price of peace is not really high if 
we sincerely want it. 


Prices Under Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
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cluding a copy of a letter from Mr. Mau- 
rice Mermey, director of the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade, to Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer submitting the re- 
sults of two studies just completed show- 
ing the behavior of prices under fair 
trade. 

In view of the fact that my fair trade 
bill, H. R. 5767, has been granted a rule, 
I feel that the studies set forth in Mr. 
Mermey’s letter should be brought to the 
attention of every Member of the House. 

The letter follows: 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION ON FAIR TRADE, 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1962. 
The Honorable CHarLes SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I take pleasure 
in submitting to you the results of two 
studies just completed for the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade, respecting price 
behavior under fair trade. These studies 
confirm, I believe, the views held by you 
concerning the effect of fair trade on con- 
sumers, which you set forth in your letter 
of February 27, 1952, to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives. 

One of the studies was made by A. C. 
Neilsen Co., a recognized independent mar- 
ket research organization with Nation-wide 
facilities for gathering marketing data. This 
price study covers a 6-month period in 1951, 
beginning in March before the Supreme 
Court's decision in the Schwegmann case, 
and ending in August, 3 months after that 
decision. It compares prices paid in drug- 
stores for 24 nationally advertised products 
by consumers in the 45 fair-trade States, 
taken as a whole, with those paid by con- 
sumers in the nonfair-trade area, compris- 
ing Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Prices shown in the study 
represent over-all averages, weighted to re- 
flect volume, paid by all consumers in each 
area during the period under review. 

The second study was made by McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., the leading drug wholesaler 
in the country. This price study covers the 
movement of wholesale prices from January 
1, 1947, to January 1, 1952, of 207 leading 
brands of drug-store products in these four 
categories: Pharmaceuticals, proprietaries, 
toiletries, and sundries. The types of prod- 
ucts covered constitute more than 80 percent 
of all the items in these four categories, 
most frequently sold in drug stores. 


1. A. C. NEILSEN CO. STUDY 


The 24 products covered in this survey 
included very popular brands of dentifrices, 
headache remedies, shampoos, shaving 
creams, and laxatives. These brands are fair- 
traded and have always been typically used 
as loss-leaders by price jugglers in non- 
fair-trade areas, and (n the fair-trade States 
since the Supreme Court's decision on May 
21, 1951. The survey was made from a sam- 
p'e of 770 carefully selected drug stores— 
700 in the fair-trade States and 70 in the 
non-fair-trade area. The numbers of stores 
in each sample maintain the proportion be- 
tween the two areas. In arriving at the final 
figures, similar types of 8tores were compared. 
Variations were found among individual 
stores in the sample, but the price figures 
here given represent the weighted average 
of what the consuming public as a whole 
paid in each area over the entire period 
under review for each of the 24 products. 
Further, a composite weightec average price 
is given. Here are what these results show: 

1. Consumers in the fair-trade States paid 
less on the whole than consumers in the 
non-fair-trade area for the 24 products taken 
as a group. The weighted composite of all 
the prices for the entire period shows that 
consumers in the fair-trade area paid 1.4 
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cents less than did consumers in the non- 
fair-trade area. 

2. Eighteen of the twenty-four products 

were sold at lower average prices in the fair- 
trade area during the 6-month period. Six 
sold for slightly less in the non-fair-trade 
area. 
3. On 10 of the products sold for less in 
the fair-trade area, consumers paid between 
1.1 cents and 4.2 cents less than did con- 
sumers in the non-fair-trade area. 

4. On the six products selling for less in 
the non-fair-trade area, the maximum differ- 
ence in favor of the consumer in.that area 
was seven-tenths of a cent, and that only on 
one product. 

5. Comparing prices at the beginning of 
this period with those at the end of the 
period it is found that: 

(a) In the fair-trade area, prices of 10 prod- 
ucts went up, prices of 10 products went 
down, and prices of the remaining four re- 
mained the same. 

(b) In the non-fair-trade area, prices of 
12 went up, 7 went down, and 5 remained the 
same. 

(c) The maximum price increase in the 
fair-trade area was two-tenths of a cent, 
shown on one item; 9 other products showed 
price increases of one-tenth of a cent each. 
In the non-fair-trade area, the maximum 
price increase was 1.5 cents, shown on 1 
product; the 11 other products whose prices 
were higher showed price increases ranging 
from one-tenth of a cent to 1.1 cents. 

(d) The maximum price decrease in the 
fair-trade area was three-tenths of a cent, 
shown on one product. In the non-fair- 
trade area, the maximum price decrease was 
1.7 cents. 

The current study is the second made by 
A. C. Neilsen Co. for the Bureau of Education 
on Fair Trade. The first, which included 26 
products in the same general categories, 
covered the 6-month period, July-Decem- 
ber 1949. That study showed that con- 
sumers in the fair trade area paid less on the 
whole than consumers in the non-fair-trade 
area for the 26 products taken as a group, 
Only in 1949, the weighted composite in fa- 
vor of consumers in the fair trade area was 
0.1 cent, whereas in 1951 it was 1.4 cents. 
In the earlier study, 17 of the brands were 
shown to have sold for less in the fair-trade 
area, while 9 were lower priced, according to 
the weighted averages, in the non-fair-trade 
area. 


2. M’KESSON & ROBBINS, INC., STUDIES 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., made two 
studies of the movement of wholesale prices 
of drug-store items. The first covered the 
period from January 1, 1947, to December 1, 
1950; the second from January 1, 1947, to 
January 1, 1952. The 1947 date was chosen 
as a starting point to tie in with a previous 
study of drug-store prices, covering the pe- 
riod from 1939 to April 1947, made by the 
National Association of Chain Drug Stores. 
In its studies, McKesson & Robbins listed the 
leading products, saleswise, for each of 44 
classifications in the four drug-store cate- 
gories covered. The wholesale prices pre- 
vailing in each period under review were ob- 
tained and analyzed. Thereafter the prod- 
ucts were broken down into two divisions— 
fair traded and not fair traded. The per- 
centages shown in the study take account of 
the relative sales volume of all products 
within each classification, as well as of the 
four basic categories. Here are the findings: 

1. Over the 5-year period (January 1, 1947, 
to January 1, 1952), the fair trade prices of 
&@ wide range of drug store products rose 13.3 
percent, compared with a 243 percent in- 
crease in the prices of similar non-fair- 
traded products. (These figures compare 
with an increase of 36.6 index points in the 
Consumer Price Index of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 153.6 in January 1947 
to 190.2 in January 1952.) 


2. Among products showing price de- 
creases, the maximum decrease for fair- 
traded items was 58.4 percent on antibiotics, 
whereas the maximum decrease on non-faire- 
traded goods was 6 percent, on vanity items. 

3. Among fair-traded products, the maxi- 
mum price increase was 50 percent, on writ- 
ing equipment; for non-fair-traded products, 
the maximum price increase was 148.4 per- 
cent, on commercial film. 

4. The McKesson & Robbins study analyzed 
the wholesale prices of drug store products. 
The study by the National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores analyzed the retail price 
behavior of drug store products. We are ad- 
vised that the movement of wholesale prices 
is closely paralleled at the retail level. It is 
a reasonable assumption, therefore, that it 
is valid to combine the results of the two 
studies. When this is done, it is found that 
fair-traded drug store products increased in 
price 16.4 percent between 1939 and the be- 
ginning of 1952. (The Consumer Price Index 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics showed a rise of 90.2 percent over this 
13-year period.) 

The study of the National Association of 
Chain Drug Stores referred to above involved 
analysis of the retail price behavior of 7,334 
drug store products of 250 manufacturers, 
It showed that the fair-trade prices on these 
products, over-all, rose only 3.1 percent dur- 
ing the period from 1939 to April 1947; and 
that drug products as a whole, including both 
fair-traded and non-fair-traded items, rose 
15.4 percent. (Data from the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that in the 
same period food prices rose 93 percent; 
household products, 81 percent; the over-all 
cost of living, 59.3 percent; and miscellaneous 
items increased 38.5 percent.) 

The detailed analysis of these findings was 
presented in a statement before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic 
Report, by the late Frederick J. Griffiths, 
secretary and treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Chain Drug Stores. 

Finally, a study was made by Prof. H. J. 
Ostlund, of the University of Minnesota’s 
School of Business Administration, and C. R. 
Vickland, of Minneapolis. Its purpose was to 
determine the effect which the introduction 
of fair trade had on prices. In this study, 
the 1939 fair trade prices of 50 leading drug 
products were compared, State by State, with 
the pre-fair-trade depression retail prices 
of these same products. The full study, 
Pair Trade and the Retail Drug Store, was 
published by the Druggists’ Research Bureau. 
It shows that fair-trade retail prices on these 
products in 1939 were 1 percent lower, over- 
all, than pre-fair-trade depression prices on 
the same items. 

The studies here reported refiect honest 
efforts to establish the facts of price behav- 
ior under fair trade. They cover many items. 
They cover the entire country. They cover 
long periods of time. Accordingly, they 
give a true picture of the price effect of fair 
trade on the consumers of the United States, 

These studies show conclusively that fair- 
trade prices have been, and are, fair to the 
American consumers as a whole. They dem- 
onstrate that, over-all, the consumers of 
America do not pay less for goods in areas 
where there is no fair. trade than they do in 
the 45-State area where fair trade prevails; 
indeed, the evidence indicates that on the 
whole consumers pay less with fair trade. 
Further, the studies prove that fair-trade 
prices of drug store items have shown far 
greater resistance to the inflationary pres- 
sures of the past decade than has the gen- 
erality of consumer prices. (Price-behavior 
studies covering fair-traded products in 
other fields have not been made; but experts 
in these other fields believe such studies 
would likewise show that, pricewise, fair 
trade has operated in the public interest.) 
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These price studies, I submit, provide addi- 
tional support for the views you hold with 
respect vo fair trade. They confound the 
critics who, on the basis of paying less than 
prevailing fair-trade prices on certain prod- 
ucts bought at certain times in certain stores, 
have sought to convince the American people 
that fair trade makes them pay more for na- 
tionally advertised trade-marked goods. 
They give the answer to those who, seeking 
to explain why fair-trade prices have risen 
so little during the past 12 years, charge that 
fair-trade prices were too high to begin with 
(even though the advent of fair trade result- 
ed in an over-all price decrease). Finally, 
they refute the wild but baseless assertion 
that fair trade has added to the cost of liv- 
ing of the American people. 

I am sure you will note the contrast be- 
tween the scientific studies reported herein 
and the price surveys made by opponents 
of fair trade to fit their preconceived con- 
clusions. No disinterested analyst can ac- 
cept these surveys or their conclusions. 
They cannot prove by any device that some 
merchants are philanthropists at the counter 
because, obviously, they are not. The sur- 
veys do prove that loss-leader practices per- 
sist. It is against precisely these practices 
that the fair-trade laws are aimed, for the 
purpose of these practices is to create the 
misimpression among consumers that loss- 
leader merchants charge less than their com- 
petitors, not on one or two or three items but 
on all the items which retailers carry. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. Nothing 
is more damaging to a businessman, be he 
big or small, than to assassinate his reputa- 
tion for fair dealing. 

The overwhelming majority of members 
of the distributive trades, including 1,500,000 
or more Americans who comprise the back- 
bone of small business, support fair trade 
in order to promote competitive decency in 
the marketplace. A tiny minority of retail- 
ers Oppose fair trade because, like all cru- 
saders for the status quo, they prefer not 
to be fenced in by laws which hamper their 
ability to do as they please when what they 
please to do is prejudicial to the best inter- 
ests of society. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mavrice MEeRMEY, 
Director. 


Are You Getting Your Dollar’s Worth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
call attention to an article in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 9, 1952, entitled 
“Are You Getting Your Dollar’s Worth?” 
The subhead reads: “No one can put a 
dollar value on the men who are giving 
their lives, but what about the value of 
our jet fighter planes? Are they pay- 
ing off?” 

The article was brief. It was right to 
the point. It authenticated personal 
records of United States Air Force pilots 
fighting in obsolete planes—of their de- 
struction of enemy property as well as 
enemy personnel in the Korean war. 
The writer oriented the action to his 
Korean setting. 

The writer sought out, corroborated, 
and substantiated all facts and records. 
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He checked all costs and calculated all 
losses. With grim humor he statisti- 
cally arranged data and told his story 
in five parts—under the following 
headings: 

First. One Air Force pilot—a million 
dollars a month. 

Second. Do want another example? 

Third. One pilot equals three ground 
battalions. 

Fourth. The terrible Texans. 

Fifth. He bagged two trains. 

Mr. Speaker, this is altogether a story 
of men who believe that the land must 
be defended from the skies and who 
practice that belief in fighting the Ko- 
rean wer. It isa true and unforgettable 
story of your Air Force. No man can 
read this article, taken from the Wash- 
ington Post of March 9, without feeling 
a thrill of pride in the men who fly the 
heavens to protect our ground forces 
fighting under Korean skies. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of the 
United States Air Force, spoke with such 
pride when, addressing the Patent Law 
Association in New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 26, he disclosed for the first time 
some few of the many achievements of 
the Air Force. Mr. Finletter declared 
that the results in figures since the be- 
ginning of the Korean war, as claimed 
by the Far Eastern Air Force and exclu- 
sive of any contribution by the Navy and 
the Marines, are as follows: 

Combat missions flown 

Vehicles destroyed 

Locomotives destroyed or damaged. 
Railroad cars destroyed or dam- 


Bridges destroyed or damaged-_-... 
Tanks destroyed or damaged 
Gun positions destroyed or dam- 


Mr. Speaker, as an Air Force veteran of 
World War I, I am proud to say there 
can be no doubt that aerial warfare from 
land-based planes affords the maximum 
of defense, at home and abroad, with a 
minimum of expenditure of the tax dol- 
lars and American lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee as well as the Appropriations 
Committee of the House are now at work. 
Before the recommendations of these 
committees are submitted to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and in order 
that all may read and profit from this 
wonderful saga of United States Air 
Force accomplishments in Korea as told 
in the Washington Post, I include that 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
follows: 

Are You GrtTtTiInc Your DoLiar’s WorTH?— 
No One CAN Put A DOLLAR VALUE ON THE 
MEN WHo Are GiIvING THEIR LIVES, BUT 
Wuat Asout Our Jet FIicHTER PLaNes? 
Are THEY PaYiInG OFF? 

Presque Ise, Maine.—About six billion 
dollars of Americans’ hard-earned tax money 
has been earmarked to buy new warplanes 
by July. 

Another $11,700,000,000 is earmarked to 
pay for planes from then to July 1953. 

We have only just finished paying billions 
for other new planes—some already obsolete. 

Groaning at the cost (from $100,000 on 
up) of even the smallest Air Force jet fight- 
ers, you might ask: “Are they worth it?” 


In modern war, barring unforeseen de- 
velopments, the side that wins is the side 
that destroys most enemy equipment, fuel, 
supplies, and troops. 

To find out what our expensive fighters 
return for what they cost, Parade came to 
the Air Force base here. To recently re- 
turned fighter pilots of the 4711th Defense 
Wing who have seen recent action in Korea, 
Parade put the question: 

“What, exactly, do you shoot up?” 


ONE PILOT: $1,000,000 A MONTH 


After their scorecards were confirmed by 
Air Force Intelligence, we balanced what 
taxpayers paid against the value of enemy 
property destroyed. 

The startling discovery: even planes made 
obsolete by Russian MIG-15s and our own 
F-86 Sabrejets are taxpayers’ “fighting bar- 
gains.” 

This is pretty grim stuff. But it’s war— 
and let's face facts! 

Here are some actual performances: 

A single jet pilot, Capt. Paul H. Wilkins, 
of Missoula, Mont., flying $53,000 World War 
II F-51 Mustangs and $100,000 F-80 Shooting 
Stars, destroyed in Korea— 

Approzrimate 
value 


2, 700, 000 
186, 000 
100, 000 

1, 000, 000 
400, 000 

50, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 
260, 000 


1 power station 
1 electric crane 

1 plane hangar. 

9 field guns 

5 warehouses 


Not counting the cost of matériel blown 
up with the train, hangar, and warehouse, 
Captain Wilkins cost the enemy over $1,000,- 
000 a month. 

In addition, he damaged 33 more trucks, 
3 locomotives, 4 bridges, and an assortment 
of vehicles, buildings, and huts. For good 
measure, he blew up three machine-gun 
nests and burned nine towns reported hous- 
ing enemy troops. 

All this Captain Wilkins did in 6 months— 
at a probable cost to United States tax- 
payers of $100,000 to $200,000. (This in- 
cludes cost of his planes, maintenance, and 
ammunition and his pay for 6 months.) 

Want another example? 

Capt. Raymond R. Stewart of Daytona 
Beach, Fia., also flew the F-80’s in Korea for 
about 6 months. Score: 


15 tanks (10 of them big T-34’s). $3, 375, 000 
4 locomotives 


1 600,000-gallon oil tank 
150 vehicles (all types) 
1 grounded plane.... 


With other planes in his flight, he strafed 
4 airfields, blowing up 14 grounded planes. 

No match for the MIG’s in plane-to-plane 
combat, the slower Mustangs and small jets 
are still not a loss to the taxpayer. 

Less publicized than the high-altitude air 
battles (vital in mod2rn war) is low-altitude 
deck flying. But it’s paying off, too—both for 
the Air Force and the Navy. 

Either tipped off by Intelligence, or hunt- 
ing out targets, the obsolete planes wreak a 
terrific toll in proportion to their cost. 


ONE PILOT: THREE BATTALIONS 


Not all of it can be estimated in dollars. 
One day, about a year ago, a flight of four 
F-80's caught 5,000 enemy troops on the open 
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road. Says First Lt. William C. Park, Jr., of 
Columbia, S. C.: 

“We were flying along and saw this long 
column of Communists going up a road be- 
tween some rice paddies. We went after 
them with our machine guns. Then we 
dropped napalm bombs—that'’s jellied gaso- 
line that ignites when it hits. We dropped 
16 cans of it, and flew away. 

“A little later, when our ground forces 
moved up, they counted 3,000 dead. Four 
pilots, dropping $180 napalm bombs, had 
wiped out three battalions.” 

Capt. William E. Byers, of Portland, Oreg., 
in 1 month, destroyed 1,000 enemy troops, 
plus a tank, 4 locomotives, 15 supply depots, 
2 dozen trucks and a scarce bulldozer that 
was trying to repair a bombed road. 

The Communists almost got even. Byers 
Was bounced (driven from his target) seven 
times by the faster MIG's. But he had done 
his job. 

Not all the planes cost a fortune. One of 
the most valuable has been the unarmed T-6 
Terrible Texan—a new version of the World 
War II AT-6 training plane. To save the ex- 
pensive jets from dangerous ground fire, and 
to hunt out difficult targets, the slow-fiying 
T-6 flies low, and radios for the jets. 


“TERRIBLE TEXANS” 


Major Dudley M. Watson, of Camden, N. 
J., took this sitting duck assignment in Ko- 
rea for almost a year. 

He was responsible for knocking out a 
whole company of troops and three tanks, 
and scores of other targets—without firing 
ashot. He simply called jets. His plane was 
hit 6 times—from the ground—usually by 
rifle fire. 

Capt. Edwin Robertson, West Point 1947, 
of Charleston, S. C., was shot down in a T-6 
but knocked out a whole enemy battalion, 
5 tanks, at least 6 antiaircraft batteries— 
worth about $1,500,000—an 1l-car train of 
self-propelled guns, and a bridge. 

Not all planes shot down stay down. Capt. 
Robertson, now maintenance section officer 
of the Seventy-fourth Interceptor Squadron 
at Presque Isle, with 80 men to help keep 
the F-86s fit, learned how to save you tax 
money in Korea. 

Often with no more equipment than two 
trees lashed together, his crews have jacked 
up injured planes and installec new engines 
in a few hours time. 

As little as a 114-second burst—about $1.50 
worth of bullets—from a jet’s machine guns 
has destroyed a whole train of enemy equip- 
ment. One day Captain Wilkins did just 
that. Damage: about $100,000. 

“I came up on it from behind and put five 
shots into the end car,” said Wilkins. “It 
blew up. Then the train blew up, car by 
car.” 

And again: One morning, around sunrise, 
we caught a train of flatcars loaded with 
tanks trying to get to a tunnel. We made 
& pass at it with our rockets and got the 
steam tubes of the locomotive. Then we 
turned our fifties (50-caliber machine guns) 
on him. We got 140 troops as they scram- 
bled away. 


HE BAGGED TWO TRAINS 


Lieutenant Park helped trap two trains 
in a tunnel with a few rockets. Another 
plane had closed one end of the tunnel with 
a@ 1,000-pound bomb. Park flew low and 
fired rockets into the open end. The last 
train in caught fire. Damage: about $300,- 
000 


Have we wasted taxpayers’ money on 
planes that become rapidly obsolete? There’s 
a saying among plane designers (and mili- 
tary men) that planes are usually obso- 
lescent even before they reach air combat. 
Virtually all the planes that have fought in 
Korea are obsolescent by today's standards. 

But to stop building them is to run the 
risk of losing more than money. 











Russia is spending—and producing— 
faster than we are. 

To keep even, designers have scheduled a 
more powerful engine for the F-86. The 
F-84 Thunderjet will be speeded up with 
new swept-back wings. The F-80 Shooting 
Star will yield to newer and faster jet 
fighters. 

Meanwhile, the obsolete F-51's, F-80’s, and 
T-6's—in actual battle—are still potent 
weapons. So remember this: the Air Force 
is giving you your money’s worth. 





Victor Riesel’s Warning to America of the 
Strangle Hold of 10 Dangerous Men on 
Key Positions in American Industry, in 
the April Issue of Cosmopolitan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Victor Riesel’s article, Ten Men 
Who Could Paralyze American Industry 
for 30 Days, in the April issue of the 
Cosmopolitan magazine, is “must” read- 
ing for every American who is interested 
in knowing how our country can be fan- 
tastically crippled from within by the 
Communists when the order comes from 
Moscow. It is absolutely required read- 
ing for every American leader and work- 
er both in management and in labor in 
our strategic industries. 

My hat is off to the ClO—and particu- 
larly to James B. Carey, who led the 
fight in that organization—as well as 
to the A. F. of L. for taking a forthright 
stand against Communist membership 
in any of their unions. I cannot under- 
stand the stupidity of some elements of 
management and some union members 
who continue to deal with the Commu- 
nist-dominated unions of our country. 
One high management official not long 
ago indicated to me that he put the CIO’s 
electrical non-Communist union, the 
IUE, in the same category as the Mos- 
cow-controlled electrical union, the UE. 
That is like a Republican telling a Demo- 
crat that he disagreed with him just like 
he disagrees with a Soviet spy in this 
country. 

The men to whom Riesel’s excellent 
article refers are deadly enemies of our 
country. They must be recognized as 
such before it is too late. They must be 
recognized for what they are by leaders 
in management and labor, by the mem- 
bers of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and by everybody else concerned 
with our strategic industries. These 10 
men as well as others allied with them 
may be ultimately able to account for 
the killing of many millions of Ameri- 
cans. They burn vigil candles before 
their god: The trinity of Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin. 

If the Communists turn up on the 
present Korean front or future Koreas 
with highly advanced scientific weap- 
ons of war in the form of jet engines, 
electronic devices, improved radar, and 
atomic-energy weapons, with which 
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more effectively to kill American boys, 
it will probably be because of the men 
of whom Victor Riesel is writing, who are 
turning over our secret information to 
Moscow and who owe their allegiance— 
not to the America which we love—but 
to the Kremlin. 

I include herewith the article which 
appears in the April issue of the Cosmo- 
politan magazine: 


TEN MEN WHO COULD PARALYZE AMERICA FOR 
30 Days—Harp To BeE.ipve, Yes—Bur THIs 
HANDFUL OF MEN, WHO HAVE ALREADY MET 
IN SECRET SESSION, COULD FURNISH AID AND 
CoMFoRT TO OuR ENEMIES 


(By Victor Riesel) 


On the morning of August 29, 1951, a tall, 
mustached lawyer sauntered into a Wash- 
ington conference room to meet a personal 
representative of Defense Secretary George 
C. Marshall. The visitor had been eagerly 
awaited, for in the palm of the hand he ex- 
tended was the power to make or break the 
Nation’s vast new hundred-billion-dollar de- 
fense program. 

At that moment, he was so powerful that 
even the Defense Department genuflected— 
although its counterintelligence officers and 
the FBI knew he was one of America’s most 
powerful Communists. 

He was Nathan Witt, identified in testi- 
mony by Whittaker Chambers as the head 
of an underground Communist cell. Yet on 
that morning he was high strategist and 
legal counsel for the copper mining and 
smelting union, then in the midst of the 
most dangerous wartime strike in United 
States labor history. 

Orders for 90,000 miles of copper wire 
needed for Korean battlefield communica- 
tions had piled up. Thousands of jeeps, 
each needing 50 pounds of copper, were 
standing still on the assembly line. Huge 
plants turning out convoy trucks were cry- 
ing for the 400 pounds of copper required 
for each truck. There was a critical short- 
age of sulfuric acid, a copper byproduct re- 
quired to harden cobalt, which is vital to the 
swift production of electronic equipment, 
radar, radio, and alloys for jet engines. This 


‘also slashed high-octane gasoline supplies. 


As a result, the Government was faced with 
the possible need of withdrawing sulfur from 
its atomic-energy installations and turning 
it into the sulfuric acid necessary to pro- 
duce airplane fuel. 

As the crisis deepened, the left-wing 
Chilean water-front workers suddenly re- 
fused to load copper onto ships bound for 
the United States. President Truman was 
forced to dig into a stockpile so vital that 
even its tonnage is secret. 

Yet Witt and the leaders of the copper 
union—men who, according to a Senate re- 
port, took orders on policy directly from the 
American section of the Communist Inter- 
national—ran that strike despite appeals 
from the White House, the Defense Depart- 
ment, and every known conciliation agency. 

Cooperation by Witt was then, and is to- 
day, vital to any American defense effort. 
He is one of 10 labor leaders who could, act- 
ing in concert, paralyze the American pro- 
duction machine. 

Almost at a moment’s notice, these 10 
men could disrupt the important electronics 
industry, cripple the production of jet planes 
and warships, and render tanks inoperative; 
they could freeze west coast shipping, tie up 
the harbor of San Francisco, and isolate Ha- 
wali and Alaska; they could strangle na- 
tional and international telegraphic commu- 
nications, and call out on strike workers who 
service vital military installations. 

They could create these and countless less 
significant but annoying threats to the na- 
tional defense, and they are prepared to do 
so. All 10 of these men are generally known 
to be Communists. 
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These 10 men lead 500,000 skilled workers 
in the very heart of America’s defense-pro- 
duction machine. They are the leaders, 
counselors, and propagandists of the unions 
dumped from the CIO for putting the inter- 
ests of Soviet propaganda before their trade- 
union interests. 

They are men who have run their unions, 
appointed and removed officers, called strikes, 
and denounced American Presidents on or- 
ders from Communist Party labor-commis- 
sion chiefs whom they met in secret ses- 
sions, according to eye- and ear-witness tes- 
timony before congressional committees. 
The 10, in order of their importance, are: 

Harry Bridges, president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union; Nathan Witt, legal counsel of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers; Marcel Scherer, director of the New 
York Labor Conference for Peace; Jim 
Matles, director of organization of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, known as the UE; Julius Emspak, 
general secretary-treasurer of the UE; Jo- 
seph Selly, president of the American Com- 
munications Association; Albert Fitzgerald, 
president of the UE; Maurice Travis, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers; Hugh Bryson, president of the Na- 
tional Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards; 
Ben Gold, president of the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union. 

How imminent their collective strike 1s 
remains a party secret. Last fall a peremp- 
tory letter from Bridges brought seven mem- 
bers of the Big Ten and their spear carriers 
to a supposedly secret session in New York 
City. They met October 11 in parlor A on 
the third floor of the Hotel New Yorker to 
plan mass action in 20 key industrial areas. 

Only 3 of the 10—Matles, Scherer, and 
Witt—were missing. There was no signifi- 
cance in the absence of Scherer and Matles. 
They were absent because they were on other 
assignments and not because this was just 
another session. No gathering in the party’s 
history could have been more important. On 
orders from Harry Bridges, it was arranged 
secretly by Joseph Selly, president of the 
American Communications Association, 
whose members, in the complex telegraph 
and cable network of Western Union, “have 
ready access to the Nation’s most jealously 
guarded defense and diplomatic secrets,” ac- 
cording to the recent report of the Senate 
Internal Security Committee. (At Internal 
Security Committee hearings, incidentally, 
Selly and six other ACA national officers 
were identified as Communists.) 

As an ironic sidelight to the business at 
hand, the very same high command of the 
Nation's pro-Communist labor network that 
blasts Wall Street as warmongering heard 
Harry Bridges reveal how the Communists’ 
knowledge of strikes about to be called 
could make for him and other leaders con- 
siderable fortunes on the stock market and 
produce exchanges. Bridges cynically ob- 
served that the pro-Communists who know 
when to buy low and sell high were in a 
position to make themselves a good deal of 
money. 

The session then settled down to the offi- 
cial business of chimpioning the working 
class—and among thie first items of business 
was a decision to attempt to smash wage 
and price controls, so that an aroused work- 
ing class, struggling under sky-high prices, 
would turn on the Government’s policy of 
rearming against Soviet aggression. 

At that time Bridges revealed that he be- 
lieved John L. Lewis was interested in join- 
ing the Red bloc in order to strengthen the 
position of both elements: 

“John L. Lewis is not unaware of the 
existence of the unions represented here. 
He is not unaware of their potency. We 
are four to five hundred thousand strong, 
conservatively speaking. Lewis is not un- 
He believes 


aware of the role we can play 
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for his own purposes and own reasons that a 
little more collective work and a pooling of 
resources by the unions represented here will 
help him grind certain axes he wants to 
grind. Then we'll find out whether we're 
barking up the wrong tree [in expecting 
Lewis to lead the pro-Soviet coalition of 
unions kicked out of the CIO in 1949].” 

This reveals the never-ending dynamism 
of the Communist coalition—a force con- 
stantly directed at reestablishing itself as a 
power in a national labor federation with 
respectable leadership. That's the basic di- 
rective—get a front for pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda to dovetail with the military exigencies 
of Russian imperialism. 

Less than 2 months after the Hotel New 
Yorker meeting the propaganda machine was 
rolling and roaring. On December 13, in 40 
cities that are now going through the jittery 
dry runs of rehearsals for civilian defense 
against atomic attacks, the unions picketed 
Government offices, screaming for peace and 
an end to all controls. 

How can 10 men so firmly control 500,000 
workers, many of whom are not Commu- 
nists? Let’s look at the position of power 
enjoyed by Maurice Travis. It was Travis 
who, as the secretary-treasurer of the Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers Union, was second 
in command of the damaging summer cop- 
per strike. Formerly union president, he 
was directed by the Communist Party (ac- 
cording to congressional reports) to step into 
the relative obscurity of his current job be- 
cause his party membership was so well 
known. 

Travis’ party group had a systematic work- 
ing apparatus for making decisions and 
transforming them into union policy and 
action. At the top was a Communist Party 
steering committee of four members. At 
times the steering committee was called in 
by such Communist Politburo chiefs (some 
now jailed) as the party’s aged leader, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster; labor commission head, John 
Williamson; general secretary, Eugene Den- 
nis; and Illinois chief, Gil Green. 

But these big Red wheels were too busy 
with other unions to meet frequently with 
Comrade Travis. So a regular envoy between 
the party and the union was named. This 
envoy sat in on meetings of the four-man 
steering committee. From time to time the 
union's research director, the union’s news- 
paper editor, and other union Officials were 
called in and told what the policy would be 
on certain matters. These men, in turn, 
took the policy to the so-called progressive 
caucus, which had Communists and non- 
Communists in it. And the Communists 
would easily stampede the caucus and then 
the membership into voting as the Reds 
wished. The general membership had little 
control over policy or appointment of offi- 
cers, since 90 percent of the union's staff were 
members of the Communist Party, according 
to a recent Senate report. 

Although the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Union has not deviated from Communist 
policy in 32 years, it was not until August 15, 
1949, that Travis publicly admitted having 
been a Communist. He did this by announc- 
ing he had “resigned” from the party, al- 
though you resign from the party these days 
only the way Willie Moretti and Bugsy Siegel 
resigned from the mob—you die first. Travis 
made it clear he was not taking this step 
because of any sudden allergy to smoke-filled 
Communist caucuses. He said: 

“TI have been confronted with the problem 
of resigning from the Communist Party, of 
which I have been a member, in order to 
make it possible for me to sign the Taft- 
Hartley affidavit. 

“I have decided with the utmost reluc- 
tance and with a great sense of indignity 
to take such a step. My resignation has now 
taken place and as a result I have signed 
the affidavit. * * * Despite my resigna- 
tion from the Communist Party, I will con- 
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tinue to fight for these goals [of the Com- 
munist Party] with all the energy and sin- 
cerity at my command. * * * I have al- 
ways been inspired by the fact that * * * 
Bill Haywood [a former leader of the mine, 
mill, and smelter workers] * * * took 
the road tocommunismanddied * * * as 
an honored and respected Communist. 

“Therefore, I want to make it crystal clear 
that my belief in communism is consistent 
with what I believe to be the best interests 
of the members of this union and the Amer- 
ican people generally.” 

Yet the man who was so arrogant as to 
make this statement at the height of the cold 
war, when there was no longer much doubt 
that we'd soon be fighting Red armies on 
some battlefield and only 10 months before 
the Reds exploded the thirty-eighth parallel, 
today runs the union that can temporarily 
wipe out production of the metal that gives 
life to a war behemoth. 

Travis takes his cue, of course, directly 
from Lenin, who, on April 27, 1920, wrote: 
“It is necessary to be able to withstand all 
this, to agree to any and every sacrifice and 
even—if need be—to resort to all sorts of 
devices, maneuvers, and illegal methods of 
evasion and subterfuge in order to penetrate 
into the trade unions, to remain in them, 
and to carry on Communist work in them 
at all costs.” 

Control labor, Lenin said, and you con- 
trol the land. Exactly 30 years later J. Edgar 
Hoover reported to the Nation on the success 
of Lenin’s plan in the United States: 

“The Communists have long advocated 
working through trade unions as a means 
of accomplishing their ends,” he said. 
“Forty-eight percent of the membership of 
the Communist Party is in the basic industry 
of this country. In this manner, they would 
be able to sabotage essential industry in vital 
defense areas in the event of a national 
emergency. 

“Communist efforts toward infiltration 
have been intensified in basic industries vital 
to our security—such as steel, heavy ma- 
chinery, mining, communications, transpor- 
tation, the electrical industry, and the mari- 
time industry.” 

Today the Red labor network consists of 
eight unions with contracts covering half a 
million working people who draw their pay 
from such giant corporations as General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Sylvania Electric, West- 
ern Union, Kennicott Copper, Anaconda Cop- 
per, American Smelting and Refining, Phelps 
Dodge, and Continenal Can, and from the 
west coast shipping associations, hundreds 
of small electronics firms, Southwestern fruit 
and vegetable growers, fertililzer producers, 
canning plants, huge farm-implement com- 
panies, aircraft producers, and others too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Chief of that network is Harry Bridges, 
boss of the San Francisco waterfront, power 
over Hawaiian labor, and director of Alaskan 
fishermen. Bridges, a convicted perjurer, 
heads the Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

His union controls the labor that controls 
warehousing and ship loading and unloading 
on all sides of the California-~Hawaii-Alaska 
triangle. His strikes against the big Ha- 
waiian sugar and pineapple plantations have 
cost them more than $25,000,000. His in- 
terests have ranged from directing the Com- 
munist invasion of Hollywood in the early 
thirties to getting his Hawaiian chief, Jack 
Hall, on the Honolulu Police Commission 
and plotting the seizure of the islands’ 
Democratic Party with, until recently, con- 
siderable success. 

Australian-born Bridges was the whip over 
all the pro-Communist labor activity in the 
CIO for many years. The “Terrible Turk” of 
the New York City subways, the shillelagh- 
carrying Mike Quill, who was once high in 
the pro-Communist apparatus himself, tes- 
tifies that Bridges ran the secret meetings 
between high party functionaries and the 








CIO leftwingers. At these sessions, Quill 
heard the Communist leaders instruct the 
CIO men on attitudes they were to assume 
in CIO conventions. Such sessions were held 
from the very first day John L. Lewis 
launched the CIO. He took the $8-a-week 
commies off the WPA rolls and made them 
$75-a-week organizers so they'd be loyal to 
him. They left him, of course, the moment 
he bucked the party line after Germany 
invaded Russia. 

At every CIO convention, the party would 
rent a string of rooms in hotels near the 
convention hostelry and hold secret sessions 
at which Dennis, Foster, Williamson, Roy 
Hudson, Robert Thompson (now a fugitive), 
Jack Stachel (the brain), and William 
Schneiderman (now nominally the party's 
boss) briefed the mighty ten. 

According to Quill, one such session was 
called at the International Workers Order 
headquarters in New York City in 1947. 
Dennis, Williamson, and Robert Thompson 
talked for the Communist Party, And Bridges 
and others of the Big Ten represented the 
controlled unions. After the droning pre- 
liminaries that mark these humorless gath- 
erings, Dennis announced the Communist 
Party would back Henry Wallace on a third- 
party ticket. The Progressive Party was 
born. Dennis, upon whom the aged Foster 
leaned, instructed the Communist-controlled 
unions to support Wallace. 

This meeting was followed by similar 
sessions preceding the 2-day CIO executive 
board gathering in Washington in January 
1948. At these sessions Williamson, now in 
the Lewisburg penitentiary, spoke for the 
party. He bluntly ordered Bridges and the 
others to go into the executive committee 
and deliver its support to Wallace. And if 
that was not possible, at least to block any 
CIO resolution backing Mr. Truman. 

That January the CIO executive board 
adopted a resolution condemning Wallace’s 
third party despite Bridges’ last-ditch pro- 
posal of a referendum of the CIO's 5,000,000 
members. 

There was also an earlier meeting that 
reveals dramatically and graphically how 
the Big Ten worked their way into strategic 
industries. There is eyewitness testimony 
that the controlled leaders were summoned 
to a special session in New York City back in 
1937. With Bridges already in control of 
the western ports, the party leaders wanted 
to discuss techniques of capturing east coast 
longshoremen. Representing the Commu- 
nist Party was Roy Hudson, then the CIO 
labor whip—and when last heard of, direct- 
ing the infiltration of Communists into the 
highly secret departments of Westinghouse’s 
atomic energy operations in Pittsburgh. 
(The pro-Communist ticket drew 5,000 votes 
in the plant last year.) 

Bridges was present for the controlled un- 
ions. Hudson simply said that an Al Lan- 
nan, undercover head of the Communist 
Party's water-front-organizing section, would 
head a proposed unionizing drive in the 
name of the CIO. Bridges, without disclos- 
ing the party’s role, went to John L. Lewis, 
then president of the CIO, sold him the idea 
of a membership, got him to put up the 
money—and put Lannan in charge. 

What of the other members of th? Big Ten? 
Marcel Scherer is one of the biggest. For 
almost 30 years, he has been identified with 
the Communist apparatus in this country. 
He has been boss and national secretary of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union. He organ- 
ized the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists, and Technicians, which was of- 
ficially recognized as a union covering the 
Government's navy yards. Shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, Scherer was dispatched to Cali- 
fornia to organize scientists and technicians 
under the auspices of the FAECT. Here is 
his testimony on June 21, 1950, before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties: 
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“Did you organize a local of the FAECT 
among the employees of the radiation labora- 
tory at the University of California (a center 
for atomic research that played a great role 
in our development of the atomic bomb)?” 

“I believe that some were organized in the 
Berkeley local,” Scherer admitted. 

Then Scherer refused, on grounds of con- 
stitutional immunity, to tell the committee 
whether he knew Joseph Weinberg, Irving 
David Fox, Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, and 
David Joseph Bohm—all vital employees of 
the university’s radiation laboratory. For 
this he was indicted for contempt of Con- 
gress, which is like getting Capone on an 
income-tax rap; Scherer is a veteran Com- 
munist who ran for alderman on the Com- 
munist Party ticket in Brooklyn as far back 
as 1931. 

Scherer, a specialist in sending technolog- 
ical information and industrial and military 
data to Russia (that was his job as chief of 
the Friends of the Soviet Union), is now 
propaganda chief of the network, head of 
the New York Labor Conference for Peace, 
and strategist In seeking 590,000 signatures 
on a “peace” petition. 

The petition is the counterpart of the 
now notorious Stockholm peace drive for 
500,000,000 signatures, which the American 
State Department expcsed as a global Soviet 
propaganda offensive to force the United Na- 
tions away from the policy of meeting Red 
troops head on wherever the satellite armies 
invade a peaceful country. 

When this chore is done, Scherer, un- 
doubtedly one of the ablest party function- 
aries, will go back to his last job—as an 
educational director for Jim Matles, boss of 
the United Electrical Workers. 

The UE is inevitably the central depot 
of the pro-Soviet operators in the Nation. 
It is second only to the Mine, Mill and Smelt- 
er Workers Union in strategic importance to 
the Nation’s defense drive. Directed by the 
brooding Jim Matles, this union hasn't 
changed in structure since it came—lock, 
stock, and comrade—out of the old Trade 
Union Unity League back in the early thir- 
ties. The league was the Communist Party’s 
first labor federation, organized after the 
Communists failed to capture the AFL. 
When the CIO was organized, the metal- 
trades section—now known as the UE—went 
right in with Lewis’ blessings. 

Directed by Matles’ organizational genius, 
the UE, despite its obvious Red coloration, 
has managed to survive as a powerful union, 
When Matles was about to lose the Westing- 
house Corp. plant in Pittsburgh to James 
Carey’s anti-Communist electrical workers, 
Scherer was among those rushed to the scene. 
The left-wingers lost but still rolled up some 
5,000 votes in the Labor Board election—and 
now hope to make a comeback as they did 
in GE’s atomic research and jet plant at 
Schenectady. 

UE skillfully camoufiages itself. In Erie, 
Pa., the union bought television time last 
Thanksgiving morning and broadcast a pro- 
gram called “That I May See.” It was, of all 
things, a film production of the Family Ro- 
sary Society, a Catholic organization devoted 
to encouraging families to pray together. 
Later that day the local, which controls 
workers at the GE plant there, bought a 
5-minute spot to plead for old clothes dona- 
tions to the Salvation Army. Neither the 
Rosary Society nor the Salvation Army knew 
the real nature of the outfit using their 
names. 

So Jim Matles, whose place in the party 
has been established by congressional testi- 
mony, is able to keep his hold on thousands 
of Americans working in jet plants, elec- 
tronics shops, and aircraft factories, not to 
mention the atomic energy classified de- 
partments of GE; and all these unions are 
protected by the Nation’s labor laws, which 
say such a union cannot be ousted so long 
as the workers vote for it—and they do. 


This, then, is the network of the Big Ten. 
What can be done about it? The CIO tried 
each of the unions with a labor jury of its 
peers and, after voting to expel them, said: 

“There is no place in the CIO for an organ- 
ization whose leaders pervert its certificates 
of affiliation into an instrument that would 
betray the American workers into totali- 
tarian bondage.” 

The AFL’s anti-Communist leaders, now 
fighting Moscow’s global network called the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, with 
which many of the controlled unions are 
affiliated, say: 

“As the West’s military strength ap- 
proaches a balance with that of the U.S. S. R. 
open discussion of world problems in the 
U. N. Assembly becomes more possible and 
necessary. We have reached a point where, as 
President Green points out, there can and 
must be showdowns with Soviet Russia. 

“We are well aware that the Kremlin never 
deviates from the basic Communist doctrine: 
Conflict with the free world is inevitably 
leading to a series of terrible collisions until 
one or the other conquers. 

“These collisions, however, must be fought 
out if possible by diplomacy in the UN forum 
and elsewhere, not on the military battlefield. 
Progress by diplomacy, through a series of 
showdowns, is believed to be possible if we 
do not allow ourselves to be trapped by Soviet 
strategy. According to informed persons, the 
Kremlin does not want a world-wide military 
conflict it could not win, but seeks to weaken 
the West by sabotaging its rearmament, and 
to conquer by infiltration, subversion, and 
power pressure. 

“On November 17 in East Berlin, the Soviet- 
dominated World Federation of Trade Unions 
was given its marching orders for intensified 
subversive warfare. The following policy 
Was openly proclaimed: 

“‘Communist agents are to bore from with- 
in Western non-Communist labor unions. 
Strikes, like that now paralyzing French coal 
production, are to be called in defense-sup- 
porting industries.’ Western military pro- 
grams must be crippled and sabotaged at all 
costs, WFTU’s 200 top officials were told.” 

When will the power of the Big Ten be 
unleased against America? Probably not 
until word comes directly from Moscow. 
Our best guess is that, because the tremen- 
dously crippling tie-up could last only 30 or 
40 days before United States Government 
action would break it, Communist Interna- 
tional Headquarters will wait, at least until 
the big Red push is imminent. 


Electric Power From Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following report and reso- 
lutions which were adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York at a meeting held January 
3, 1952, in support of my bill, H. R. 3146, 
and Senator CaAPEHART’s companion bill, 
S. 2021, for the further development of 
hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
River by private enterprise. I further 
wish to compliment this organization on 
the thorough but brief and concise man- 
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ner they have presented the issues at 
hand. 


The report and resolutions follow: 
ELEcTRIC POWER FROM NIAGARA 


The Niagara River, which forms part of 
the boundary between the State of New York 
and the Province of Ontario, has long been 
recognized as one of the Nation's greatest 
potential sources of hydroelectric power. 

This 36 mile river flowing from Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario drops during its course more 
than 300 feet, more than half of this drop 
being at Niagara Falls, a spectacle famous 
throughout the world. 

More than 50 years ago, American private 
enterprise constructed at Niagara Falls the 
world’s first large-scale facility for the pro- 
duction and transmission of hydroelectric 
power. This pioneering effort established 
the pattern for generation and transmission 
that has since been followed in all countries. 
Additional hydroelectric facilities have been 
established, until at present some 440,000 
kilowatts are being produced at Niagara by 
privately owned, tax-paying United States 
electric power companies. On the Canadian 


side nearly 700,000 kilowatts are being gen- 
erated. 


NIAGARA POWER LIMITED BY TREATY RESTRIC< 
TIONS 


Great as this development ts, it represents 
Only part of the potential of the Niagara 
River. The limiting factor is the amount 
of water that might be diverted for power- 
producing purposes. 

In 1909 the Governments of the United 
States and Canada (concerned with preserv- 
ing the scenic beauty of the Falls), entered 
into the Boundary Water Treaty which spec- 
ified that the diversion of water for power 
purposes from the Niagara River above the 
Falls could not exceed 20,000 cubic feet per 
second in the United States and 36,000 cubic 
feet per second in Canada. Under various 
temporary agreements made from 1940 to 
1948 the amounts of water that might be 
diverted were increased to 32,500 cubic feet 
for the United States and 50,430 for Canada. 


1950 TREATY INCREASED POWER POTENTIAL 


This treaty was superseded by the treaty 
of 1950, which increased to 130,000 cubic feet 
per second the average diversion of water 
from the Niagara River for power purposes. 
The treaty also provided for completing 
remedial works necessary to enhance the 
beauty of the Falls. 

Under the terms of the treaty of 1950, the 
United States share of the water from the 
Niagara River was doubled—from 32,500 
cubic feet per second to 65,000. 

The Federal Power Commission, with the 
cooperation of the public utility companies 
that have long studied the power potential of 
the Niagara, have developed a program for 
new installations that would increase the 
hydroelectric output at Niagara to 1,572,000 
kilowatts—an increase of 1,132,000 kilowatts 
over the 440,000 now being produced. Total 
power production in New York State would 
thus be increased approximately 14 percent 
over the 1950 total generating capacity. 

In ratifying the treaty of 1950, the, Senate 
of the United States reserved to Congress 
the right to provide for redevelopment, for 
the public use and benefit, of the United 
States’ share of the waters made available, 
and “no project for development * * * 
shall be undertaken until it be specifically 
authorized by act of Congress.” 


HOW SHALL THE ADDITIONAL NIAGARA POWER 
BE DEVELOPED? 

Three bills were introduced in the Eighty- 
second Congress to authorize the further de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power from the 
Niagara River. 

There is no significant difference under 
each of the bills in the engineering and con- 
struction of the additional power production 
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facilities. All are based on an engineering 
report prepared in 1949, which was the joint 
product of Federal, State, and private utility 
power engineers. And all provide for the 
completion of the remedial works necessary 
to preserve the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls. 
According to estimates, the cost of the addi- 
tional facilities would approximate $350,- 
000,000. 
THE FEDERAL BILL 

The Federal bill (S. 517, H. R. 1642), spon- 
sored by Senator Herpert H. LEHMAN and 
Representative FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 

‘would have the Federal Government con- 
struct the project from public funds. Under 
certain provisions of the bill, the project 
could eventually be transferred to an agency 
of the State of New York, provided speci- 
fied conditions were met. These conditions 
include: 

A prohibition against the diversion of any 
part of the additional United States’ share 
of the water to any private person or com- 
pany. 

The granting of preferences in the dispo- 
sition of the power to State and local gov; 
ernments * * * “and to cooperative or 
other organizations not organized or admin- 
istered for profit but primarily for the pure 
pose of supplying electric energy to their 
members as nearly as_ possible at 
cost * * * ™ and to the Department of 
Defense. 

That transmission lines and related fa- 
cilities be constructed or acquired to make 
project power available to facilities owned 
by the Federal Government, public bodies, 
cooperatives and private companies. 

That project power be sold primarily for 
the benefit of consumers, particularly rural 
and domestic, at the lowest possible rates to 
encourage widest possible use. 

That the power be apportioned among the 
States within an economic transmission dis- 
tance, as determined by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

In the event that no agreement with the 
State of New York is consummated, then 
the Federal Government will maintain and 
operate the project. 


THE STATE BILL 


The State bil: (S. 1963, H. R. 5099) was in- 
troduced by Senator Ives and Representative 
CoLe, and proposes the construction and 
operation of the project by the New York 
State Power Authority, the funds for con- 
struction being provided by tax free revenue 
bonds. Under the bill the power authority 
would control the rates to be charged the 
ultimate consumer. The power would be 
sold through existing facilities if contracts 
could be made. The power authority, which 
was organized to develop hydroelectric facil- 
ities at the St. Lawrence, has no facilities 
other than an 80 mile transmission line 
through State forest lands, originally built 
by the Federal Government, and now under 
lease to a private utility. 


THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE BILL 


The third bill for the development of 
Niagara power is the private enterprise meas- 
ure (S. 2021, H. R. 3146), sponsored by 
Senator CaPEHART and Representative MILLER. 
This bill proposes the development by pri- 
vate enterprise, without cost to Federal or 
State taxpayers. The power would be dis- 
tributed at rates set by the New York Public 
Service Commission on a_ cost-of-service 
basis. This is the basis on which present 
Niagara power has been produced and dis- 
tributed, 


THE KEY ISSUE—PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


The question of the development of addi- 
tional hydroelectric power from Niagara 
brings before Congress, for the first time 
without such matters as flood control, irri- 
gation, or navigation, the fundamental issue 
©: public versus private power development, 
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During the past decades, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has engaged in widespread hydro- 
electric development. The TVA is an ex- 
ample of Federal activities in this field. In 
previous projects, however, the production 
of electric power was assumed to be inci- 
dental to flood control, reclamation, or navi- 
gation purposes. 

Here in the Niagara proposal, however, 
there is no flood control. There is no irri- 
gation or reclamation. There is no direct 
relationship to navigation. It does not in- 
volve the construction of huge dams or 
works that have characterized other devel- 
opments. The only Government function 
involved is the preservation of the scenic 
beauty of Niagara Falls; and the works nec- 
essary to accomplish this goal are entirely 
separate from the power development. 

The issue at Niagara is solely one of the 
production of hydroelectric power. And the 
issue is a fundamental one insofar as pri- 
vate utility enterprise is concerned, for if the 
Congress authorizes the Federal Government 
or the State of New York to proceed with the 
development of Niagara power, then a sig- 
nificant policy will have been established 
that will reserve to public development elec- 
tricity produced from water power. And 
this inevitably would provide the Federal 
Government a precedent to apply the same 
policy to other endeavors. 

The statement of the sponsor of the Fed- 
eral bill, in testimony before a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Public Works of the 
United States Senate on August 21, 1951, 
makes the issue abundantly clear. He 
stated: 

“Private utilities should be encouraged to 
expand their facilities to the maximum. All 
the steam power they can generate can be 
used in New York State and in the neigh- 
boring States. We are counting on the ex- 
pansion of private steam power generating 
facilities in the years immedately ahead. 

“We must have that power and the pub- 
licly developed water power, too. The water 
power, however, must be publicly developed. 
This water is a public resource.” 


THE ULTIMATE RESULT OF PUBLIC WATER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT—SOCIALIZATION OF THE ELEC- 
TRIC POWER INDUSTRY 


If the Federal Government is to be per- 
mitted to develop all of the water power re- 
sources of the Nation, then the ultimate re- 
sult will be socialization of the private elec- 
tric power industry that has made such sig- 
nificant contributions to the development of 
the United States and to the welfare of its 
citizens. 

The issue is one of subsidized power pro- 
duced by a tax-exempt agency of Govern- 
ment versus power generation and trans- 
mission by tax-paying private enterprise. 

Much has been made of the claim that 
public power development is necessary to 
deliver cheap power to the individual con- 
sumer. 

Expert testimony, however, has demon- 
strated that the so-called savings from pub- 
lic power are not a result of any magic for- 
mula possessed by public agencies. Such 
lower charges as exist are, rather, a result 
of tax subsidy. The Hoover Commission task 
force on water resources projects had this 
to say: 

“In general, this analysis shows that the 
differential between the public power bills 
and those for privately owned power compa- 
nies is roughly equal to the tax component.” 

Obviously, private taxpaying utilities can- 
not compete on an equal basis with tax-free 
public agencies, particularly in these days 
of soaring Federal, State, and local taxes. 

If the pattern proposed for Federal devel- 
opment of Niagara is approved, therefore, 
and becomes the basis for extensive public 
hydroelectric development throughout the 
Nation, then the die would be case for the 








ultimate socialization of the electric power 
industry. 

And if the electric power industry is so- 
cialized, what is to prevent socialization of 
other industries? 

This is the issue presented at Niagara. It 
extends far beyond the problem of additional 
electricity for New York and other Northeast- 
ern States. It is an issue of national im- 
portance which demands the thoughtful at- 
tention of all citizens. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY IS READY, WILLING, AND ABLE 
TO DEVELOP ADDITIONAL NIAGARA POWER 


Five New York State electric power com- 
panies are ready, willing, and able to under- 
take the development of additional hydro- 
electric power frcm Niagara at no cost to the 
taxpayers. 

These five companies have a present gen- 
erating capacity in excess of 6,000,000 kilo- 
watts—more generating capacity than exists 
in any other State in the Union. They em- 
ploy more than 45,000 people. In 1950, their 
payrolls exceeded $182,000,000, and they paid 
a total of $136,000,000 in Federal, State, and 
local taxes. 

Together, these companies serve an area of 
approximately 43,000 square miles, contain- 
ing 13,600,000 people—approximately 90 per- 
cent of the land area and population of New 
York State. 

More than a quarter of a million persons, 
residing throughout the Nation, are stock- 
holders in these companies. 

The transmission facilities of certain of 
these companies, and of other utilities in 
neighboring States are interconnected, mak- 
ing possible the broad utilization of the most 
economic sources of generating capacity. 

The companies have the financial re- 
sources to develop the Niagara power and to 
make the benefits available to the largest 
possible number of people. 

The power rates of these companies are 
regulated by the Public Service Commission 
of the State of New York. 

These companies have the experience, 
engineering knowledge, construction ability, 
and executive competence to undertake the 
Niagara project immediately, and to push it 
through to early completion. For more than 
50 years one of the participating companies 
has been the sole American producer of 
hydroelectric power at Niagara. 

Their plans for producing the additional 
power differ in no essential from the engi- 
neering program drawn up by the Federal 
Power Commission. In fact, the Power Com- 
mission recommendations are _ virtually 
identical with the over-all plan proposed by 
private enterprise in 1921. 

The five companies can best do the job of 
providing additional hydroelectric power 
from Niagara. 


CONGRESS SHOULD APPROVE THE CAPEHART- 
MILLER PRIVATE-ENTERPRISE BILL 


It is the view of the committee on internal 
trade and improvements of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York that the 
best interests of the State, and of the Nation, 
would be served through assigning the re- 
sponsibility of developing the hydroelectric 
potential of the Niagara River to private en- 
terprise. 

The chamber has consistently maintained 
its opposition to public activities that invade 
the field of private enterprise. The com- 
mittee reiterates that view with relation to 
the Niagara project. 

Quite apart from the fundamental ques- 
tion of public policy, the committee on in- 
ternal trade and improvements believes that 
the additional electrical power possible from 
the Niagara River can be most expeditiously 
developed by the private companies who are 
offering to undertake the project. 

These companies have an unmatched ex- 
perience in power development and trans- 
mission. Their plans for the Niagara project 
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are complete. Adequate financing is already 
assured. They stand ready to start their 
work. A highly integrated system of trans- 
mission facilities, serving more than 13,000,- 
000 people, is available to receive the addi- 
tional Niagara power. All that is now re- 
quired is legal authorization to proceed. 

From the point of view of developing the 
additional Niagara hydroelectric power at the 
earliest time, for the benefit of the greatest 
possible number of consumers, the plan of 
the five power companies is clearly superior 
either to Federal or State development. 

But of larger significance is the issue of 
public policy. 

The committee believes that public opin- 
ion regarding public power has become great- 
ly clarified during recent years, and that 
there is a growing conviction among ever 
larger groups of people that there is some- 
thing inherently inconsistent in government 
ownership and operation of utility enter- 
prises in our essentially private enterprise 
economy. Prevailing sentiment, it is sug- 
gested, has come to regard government oper- 
ation of business activities as unsound and 
destructive of our private-property system. 

Where there is a choice between public 
and private development of a needed facil- 
ity, as is the case at Niagara, clearly, the 
proven superiority of private enterprise 
should be entrusted with the task. 

Insofar as hydroelectric development is 
concerned, the issue now before Congress is 
a critical one which will determine whether 
government, or private enterprise, is to pro- 
duce and distribute electric power. 

If the Federal or State bill is approved, 
then Congress will have declared that gov- 
ernment is to become the principal produc- 
er and distributor of electric power. And, 
once having taken that long step toward so- 
cialization, the path will be cleared for na- 
tionalization of other industries. 

But Congress can declare its faith in pri- 
vate enterprise through adoption of the 
Capehart-Miller bill. 

The committee strongly recommends that 
the chamber give its wholehearted support 
to this measure, and that it urge business 
and civic groups throughout the Nation to 
join in urging Congress to approve S. 2021 
and H. R. 3146, the private enterprise ap- 


proach to the provision of hydroelectric 
power. 


Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York strongly endorses 
S. 2021, H. R. 3146, a measure which would 
permit the development by private enter- 
prise, of additional hydroelectric power from 
the Niagare River, at no cost to the tax- 
payer; and be it 
Resolved, That Congress be urged, early 
in the forthcoming session, to approve this 
measure, which would enable the electric 
power companies waiting to undertake the 
project, to begin tue construction of the 
facilities necessary for the production of the 
additional power; and be it further 
Resolved, That this report and resolution 
be forwarded to all members of Congress, 
and to business and civic groups throughout 
the Nation. 
Respectfully submitted. 
MARTIN J. ALGER, 
Cizorce L. BLIss, 
FLoyp W. JEFFERSON, 
Harry C. KILpAaTRicx, 
THeEopore G. MONTAGUE, 
Of the Committee on Internal 
Trade and Improvements. 
RosertT L. HaAMILL, 
President, 
Attest: 
B. Cotwetz Davis, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 
New Yorn, January 3, 1952. 


Postwar Narcotics Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Clarke Beach, from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune of March 24, 
1952: 


PostwaRk Narcotics Boom Has ENpDED, Says 
ANSLINGER—LAWS MAKING LONG PRISON 
TERMS MANDATORY SCORE 


(By Clarke Beach) 


WASHINGTON, March 23.—The postwar 
boom in the narcotics traffic, with its teen- 
age addiction which so alarmed the Nation 
last year, has ended. 

And narcotics are going to be less and less 
of a problem as time goes on. 

That's the opinion of the man who has 
the main responsibility for licking the drug 
evil, Harry J. Anslinger, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Narcotics. 

Many peddlers are quitting, Anslinger says, 
primarily because so many are being caught, 
and because new laws, Federal and local, 
make long sentences mandatory. 

One of the dirtiest of the heroin sellers 
told a Bureau agent that the racket had got 
too hot for him. He said from now on he 
was going to put his money into midget-auto 
racing. 

If States and cities continue to expand 
their war on illicit drugs, Anslinger says, the 
whole vicious business will eventually dwin- 
dle to the vanishing point. 

The general trend for a generation has 
been toward extinction of the traffic. The 
upsurge in 1949, 1950, and 1951 was a postwar 
phenomenon which Anslinger had predicted 
from the time the war started. 

Here are some statistics which indicate the 
downward trend in the past year or so and 
the vast decrease in the past few decades: 

1. Convictions for violations of Federal 
narcotic laws totaled 4,962 in 1930, when rec- 
ords were first kept, dropped to an all-time 
low of 1,120 in 1945. They began rising after 
that, reaching a crest of 3,247 in 1950, but 
dropped to 3,042 in 1951. 

2. There was a long waiting list last sum- 
mer for beds in the Public Health Service 
hospitals which treat addicts—one at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., which is almost wholly for addicts, 
and the other at Fort Worth, Tex., where a 
limited number are treated. A recent count 
showed about 150 beds vacant. 

3. Narcotics Bureau agents report a strik- 
ing decrease in the number of teen-agers who 
seek treatment for drug addiction or who are 
arrested. And the Public Health Service re- 
ports only 98 addiction patients under the 
age of 21 at Lexington. Last year 351 juve- 
niles were admitted there. 

4. Narcotic drugs seized or purchased as 
evidence by Narcotics Bureau agents reached 
the all-time high in 1922, when the total was 
71,151 ounces. It drifted down unevenly to 
an all-time low of 844 ounces in 1948, rose to 
1,726 in 1949, dropped in 1950, and fell fur- 
ther in 1951 to 1,082. 

3. Heroin, the powerful, fast-acting opium 
derivatives, which is the modern addict's fa- 
vorite narcotic, was 70 to 80 percent pure 
when sold by peddlers 2 or 3 years ago, ac- 
cording to a Bureau official. Now it is di- 
luted with a bland powder called sugar of 
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milk until it is seldom more than 20 percent 
pure. Some contain only 3 percent heroin. 

“This shows that the supply lines are run- 
ning low,” this official said. “But still 
they’re charging the same old price—#$3.000 
to $4,000 an ounce. The stuff is so weak that 
maybe without intending it they're curing a 
lot of addicts by diminished doses.” 

The whole picture today is vastly brighter 
than in the early years of the century de- 
spite 50,000 to 60,000 addicts dragging out 
their miserable, crime-fed lives. 

Narcotics once could be bought without 
restriction at many a grocery store. In 1909, 
when the population was only 50,000,000, im- 
ports of narcotics amounted to 628,177 
pounds. Now, with three times that popu- 
lation, the country imports only 350,000 
pounds annually. 

The first Federal law to control narcotic 
traffic within the Nation’s boundaries was 
passed in 1914, the Harrison Narcotic Act. 
Amendments and new laws since then have 
repeatedly strengthened Federal control 
measures. 

Reasons for the decline in the past year 
or so, in Anslinger’s opinion, are: 

1. A natural reaction from the abnormal 
postwar drug splurge. 

2. Stronger measures by governments of 
some narcotic-producing countries to reduce 
the supply. 

3. The increased force of agents now in the 
Narcotics Bureau. Congress provided funds 
last year to add 87 agents, bringing the total 
to 270. 

4. Increasing efforts of States and com- 
munities to wipe out the drug menace. An- 
slinger has numerous exhibits indicating the 
narcotic problem has been drastically re- 
duced where judges have given stiff jail sen- 
tences to peddlers, where laws require long 
prison terms, where vigorous narcotic squads 
are built up by police. 

Anslinger is particularly impressed by the 
effective steps in New Jersey and the cities of 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis. A lot of other cities, he points out, 
have strong laws and have kept the traffic 
well under control, but he cites these as lo- 
calities which have recently whipped serious 
problems. 

Anslinger fought for years for a law pro- 
viding mandatory long-term sentences for 
peddlers, at least for second and third of- 
fenders. Sentences in 1930 averaged 214 
years and by 1951 had dropped to about 18 
months. 

Anslinger got his law last year, the Boggs 
Act, which the President signed November 2. 

After he got his new force of agents last 
spring and summer, he sent them all under- 
ground immediately, before the racketeers 
could spot them. They established them- 
selves in criminal circles and learned how 
the narcotic half-world ticks. When the 
Boggs Act became law they began to make 
their purchases of narcotics for evidence. 

On the week end of January 4, 1952, they 
swept down on peddlers all over the country 
and rounded up nearly 500 of them, dealing 
a crushing blow to the racket. About one- 
fourth of those arrested already have been 
convicted under the stiff Boggs Act penal- 
ties—a minimum of 5 years for the second 
offense and 10 years ‘or the third. 

Anslinger based his correct forecast of in- 
creased drug traffic after the war primarily 
on the historic fact that this is one of the 
things that has happened after all wars— 
a result of the breakdown of moral and social 
values, unsettled lives, and general excite- 
ment. 

Anslinger also forecast to his associates 
that a large number of soldiers would be- 
come addicted after serving in countries 
where opium could be freely bought. 
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“I was wrong there,” said the Commission- 
er happily. “The Army weeded out the ad- 
dicts before they got in. They trained the 
boys weil, built up a fine morale. And the 
provost marshals did a first-rate job of 
policing.” 

“What about the big rise in teen-age ad- 
diction here and in other countries? Did 
you foresee that?” I inquired. 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Have you any ideas as to why it hap- 
pened?” 

“I've Leen trying hard to find out the an- 
swer to that. I haven't learned yet.” 





Commemorative Stamp for Grand Coulee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include an 
announcement by the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the issuance of a Grand Coulee 
Dam commemorative postage stamp. 

This stamp is being issued in commem- 
oration of 50 years of Federal partner- 
ship with the Western States and their 
people in the development of the West’s 
water resources. Since the Reclamation 
Act of 1902 was enacted, facilities have 
been constructed to supply irrigation 
water to more than 6,000,000 acres of arid 
western land. Last year alone, more 
than $600,000,000 worth of crops were 
harvested from this land. At the same 
time, a total of 4,133,700 kilowatts of hy- 
droelectric generating capacity have 
been installed to utilize the limitless en- 
ergy of falling water as it seeks its way to 
the ocean from the high mountain ranges 
of the West. 

We people in the Pacific Northwest are 
fortunate in having one of the great riv- 
ers in the world, the Columbia, draining 
the basin between the crests of the Cas- 
cades and the Rocky Mountains. In my 
own State of Washington, the greatest 
dam, hydroelectric plant, and pumping 
plant in the world have been erected by 
the Federal Government to harness the 
resources of that stream in order to sup- 
ply water for more than a million acres 
of land on the Columbia Basin reclama- 
tion project and hydroelectric power for 
all of the Northwest. 

Thus, Grand Coulee Dam is a fitting 
symbol of the progress which has been 
made in reclamation in the last half 
century and I am proud that it has been 
selected for portrayal on the anniversary 
stamp. 

The Post Office Department announce- 
ment follows: 

Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson 
today announced that the 3-cent Grand 
Coulee Dam commemorative postage stamp 
will go on sale at Grand Coulee, Wash., on 
May 15, 1952. The issuance of this stamp 
will be preliminary to a celebration which 
the people of the Columbia Basin are plan- 
ning from May 22 to June 1, in observance 
of the first integrated operation of the big 
million-acre Columbia Basin reclamation 
project. This stamp is being issued in com- 


memoration of 50 years of Federal coopera- 
tion with the West in developing the re- 
sources of the rivers and streams which head 
up among the mountain ranges between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. Grand 
Coulee Dam is the key structure in the great 
Columbia Basin reclamation project in cen- 
tral Washington State. It is the largest 
concrete dam in the world and also boasts 
the largest hydroelectric plant and water 
pumps. 

At the same time Mr. Donaldson made 
available the description of the Grand 
Coulee Dam stamp. It will be 0.84 by 1.44 
inches in dimensions, arranged horizontally 
with a double outline frame, printed by the 
rotary process, électric-eye perforated, and 
issued in sheets of 50. The color of the 
stamp will be announced later. An initial 
printing order of 110,000,000 Grand Coulee 
Dam commemorative stamps has been 
authorized. 

The central design of the stamp is a scene 
of Grand Coulee Dam, showing the spillway. 
An irrigation farmer at work is shown on the 
left side of the stamp, and on the right side 
appears a power transmission line and tow- 
ers, typifying the two principal benefits of 
this project. The wording “U. S. Postage” 
is shown at the top center of the design with 
the denomination “3 cents” in each upper 
corner, in white face roman, The title 
“Grand Coulee Dam,” in white face gothic 
appears in the lower part of the central de- 
sign and in a ribbon, which frames the bot- 
tom of the central design, is the wording 
“1902 Reclamation 1952,” in dark modified 
roman. The words “Irrigation” and “Pow- 
er” appear in the lower left and right cor- 
ners, respectively, in white face gothic. 

Stamp collectors desiring first-day cancel- 
lations of this stamp may send a limited 
number of addressed envelopes, not in excess 
of 10, to the postmaster, Spokane, Wash., 
where the preliminary work will be done, 
after which the covers will be forwarded to 
Grand Coulee, Wash., for cancellation, etc. 
All money order remittances should be made 
payable to the postmaster, Spokane, Wash. 
An enclosure of medium weight should be 
placed in each envelope and the flap either 
sealed or turned in. The outside envelope 
to the postmaster should be endorsed “First 
Day Covers.” 





Racial ‘and Religious Prejudice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of March 11, 1952, 
contains a discussion between the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Mappen] and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] during which the gentleman 
from Mississippi made certain remarks 
which were construed as derogatory to 
the people of the Jewish race. I arn hap- 
py to note that in the Recorp of March 
17, 1952, on page 2433, the gentleman 
from Indiana has answered these com- 
ments, and I wish to concur wholeheart- 
edly with the views expressed by him. 

I was not present on the floor of the 
House at the moment that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi made his remarks, 
though I did enter the Chamber a few 
moments later. Despite that, a news- 
paperman in my home district, known 
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for his consistent stand in defense of 
Communist policies and principles, has 
seized upon that occasion to spread the 
claim that by my silence, I have indi- 
cated by tacit agreement with the views 
expressed by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. Such an accusation is obviously 
dishonest and unfair, and quite charac- 
teristic of Communist tactics. I have 
always abhorred all appeals to race and 
religious prejudices as un-American and 
inconsistent with our principles of de- 
mocracy. I have never changed my 
position on that principle and any con- 
trary inference is, as I have previously 
— untrue and without any basis of 
act. 





The Submerged Lands Issue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNi:TED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Oil Royalties for Schools, Urges 
HILL,” published in the Cooperative Con- 
sumer of March 14. The Cooperative 
Consumer is the official organ of the 
Cooperative League of the United States 
of America. I submit it in connection 
with the oil-for-education amendment 
to Senate Joint Resolution 20. The 
amendment is sponsored by me and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. NEELy], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KeEFavuver], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEn- 
NINGS], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LeHman], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLsRIGHT], 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Tidelands Give-Away 
Scandal Might Endanger Oil Industry,” 
written by Robert T. Vanderpoel, and 
published in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
March 21, 1952. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a transcript of a portion of the broad- 
cast of Mr. Frank Edwards, one of the 
Nation’s foremost news commentators, 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
March 21. It relates to the oil for edu- 
cation amendment to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20. I commend to every mem- 
ber of the Senate a reading of Mr. Ed- 
wards’ excellent and timely remarks re- 
garding the crisis in America’s schools. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
and transcript of radio broadcast were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


{From the Cooperative Consumer of March 
14, 1952] 

Om RoOYALTIeEs For ScHOOLS, Urces Hi1— 

UNDERSEA WEALTH SHOULD Go For Epuca- 

TION, He DECLARES—VARIETY OF SCHEMES 


Rather suddenly, a $50,000,000,000 inherit- 
ance has been dropped in our laps. People 
of the United States own 15,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil and 140,000,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas—buried beneath the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. 

We haven’t yet made up our minds what to 
do with it, comments Senator Lister HILL, of 
Alabama, writing in Harper’s. 

We're still a little dazed, and like any man 
who suddenly becomes rich, we find ourselves 
“surrounded by new faces—people anxious 
to tell about their pet projects, personal 
needs, and get-rich-quick schemes. 

“Many proposals have been put forward 
for getting rid of these $50,000,000,000. The 
most fantastic of them all, for some strange 
reason, is the one most in danger of accept- 
ance, 

“This,” says Senator HI11, “is the sugges- 
tion that Senators and Representatives of 
the 48 States disregard the decisions of our 
highest court and make an outright gift of 
the bulk of this oil and gas to three States— 
California, Texas, and Louisiana. 

“With the best legal talent that ample 
funds could employ, the three States put 
forward their claims for these undersea re- 
sources in the Supreme Court—and lost. 
Now this dissatisfied minority of States, with 
the help of private oil interests, is waging a 
relentless campaign to get this national 
wealth for themselves by means of a bill in 
Congress.” 

They have pushed their bill through the 
House. It is the same, give-away bill the 
President vetoed 5 years ago—before Federal 
title was clearly established. This “biggest 
gift in history” is now before the Senate. 


EDUCATION AMENDMENT 


Hiiu and 17 other Senators from all parts 
of the country and both parties are sponsor- 
ing an oil-for-education amendment. This 
proposes: (1) Federal control by Departments 
of Interior and Defense; (2) use of royalties 
from off-shore oil for national defense during 
this emergency and for grants to primary, 
secondary, and higher educational institu- 
tions once the emergency ends. 

To get our public schools going, Hix re- 
minds us, we sold part of the national do- 
main. Now they are threatened by short- 
ages of funds just when we need more teach- 
ers, agriculturists, scientists, engineers, doc- 
tors, and better equipped professional and 
business leaders. 

Hix urges that the old solution be applied 
to the new problem—provide funds from sale 
of underseas oil and gas that now belong to 
all the people. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of March 21, 
1952] 
TIDELANDS Give-AWAY SCANDAL MIGHT ENDAN- 
GER On. INDUSTRY 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

The Supreme Court has ruled that title to 
off-shore oil lands rests with the Federal 
Government and not with the individual 
States. 

The decision makes sense to the average 
American, yet a great campaign has been 
under way to get Congress to give up this 
valuable right belonging to all the people to 
the individual States, less than a half dozen 
in number. The States involved quite nat- 
urally have fought for this rich plum, esti- 
mated to be worth between $40,000,000,000 
and $50,000,000,000. 


Some of the interested ofl companies, for 
less obvious reasons, also have fought for 
turning these lands over to the States. The 
presumption has been that they believe they 
could work out better deals for exploiting 
these properties with the various State gov- 
ernments than they could with the Federal 
Government. 

Just why anyone else should favor the 
give-away plan remains still more obscure, 
yet the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce 
this week issued a farfetched statement to 
the effect that the Federal Government 
might claim title to lands underlying Ili- 
nois waterways and other inland waters if it 
chooses to take ownership of the tidelands. 

The facts, as stated, are not that the Fed- 
eral Government chooses to claim owner- 
ship but that the Supreme Court of the land 
has declared that that is where ownership 
lies. 

It would make more sense to suggest that 
if selfish groups can pressure Congress into 
giving up the title which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to these lands, it might not be 
long before other selfish groups were en- 
deavoring to get bills passed relinquishing 
ownership of the national parks to either 
State Governments or maybe private inter- 
ests for exploitation. 

It is difficult to understand why an organ- 
ization such as the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce should step into the fight, why it 
should line itself up on the side that is con- 
trary to the national welfare and why it 
should offer such specious arguments as pos- 
sible Federal claims over Illinois inland 
waterways. 

The chamber complains of the failure of 
the Federal Government to balance its 
budget and yet proposes that voluntarily 
Congress turn over this great national as- 
set. Such behavior doesn’t make much 
sense. Inevitably it must give rise to a 
charge of hypocrisy. 

I am very sure that if Congress should 
hand over this asset of all the people, it 
would develop into one of the worst scan- 
dals in this country’s history and might very 
well lead to demands for nationalization of 
the industry that played a part in the $50,- 
000,000,000 give-away. 


[Portion of Broadcast by Mr. Frank 
Edwards] 


EVERYWHERE, U. S. A.—The deterioration 
of America’s educational system has been 
such a gradual process that it has sneaked 
up on us. But the deterioration is there as 
the records show. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, 
more than 300,000 American boys have been 
rejected by the military because they failed 
to meet the intelligence and literacy tests. 
This Army of unusuables is the product of 
a scholastic breakdown. Crowded schools, 
not enough teachers, inadequate facilities. 
The net result is mass illiteracy and gradual 
lowering of the mental levels of American 
youth. 

For example, Kevil, Ky., where the five- 

room brick schoolhouse which served 120 
children in June of last year is now trying 
co serve more than 300. 
: In the Deptford School District in Chat- 
ham County, Ga., school authorities and 
parents are keeping their fingers crossed. 
A former shipyard office building, which was 
a temporary structure 10 yearsago * * * 
now has 10 schoolrooms on its second floor. 
Officials fear that the weight of so many 
children will prove too much for the frail 
structure * * * may cause it to col- 
lapse. Yet they must use it at the risk of 
the children’s lives, since they have no other 
building available. 

Another classic example of education un- 
der distress conditions is this school at 
Kamiah, Idaho. It is a three-story deadfall 
waiting for a moment of disaster. The walls 
have spread, plaster is falling off, rain seeps 
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through the rickety roof. The children on 
the third floor can look out through the 
cracks in the bulging walls. On windy days, 
the school authorities send the 200 students 
home for fear the building will collapse. 
Sections of some of the floors are roped off 
because they are sagging and dangerous. 

Throughout the Nation there are countless 
examples similar in many respect to these 
which I have just cited to you. Communities 
are unable to build or repair because they 
have reached the limit of taxation on prop- 
erty. Home owners and farm owners must 
not be subjected to confiscatory taxation. 
* * * And yet, America must not permit 
its school system to decay. 

Millions of dollars are needed to repair 
the ravages already affecting our schools 

* * and more millions to keep better 
‘icine in operation. 

The job can be done without increasing 
taxes one dime. The job can be done by 
using one public property to support an- 
other. 

The American public owns about $50,000,- 
000,000 worth of oil and other minerals be- 
neath the shallow coastal waters of this 
country * * * the so-called tidelands 
oil. 

The oil lobby, representing the rich and 
powerful oil interests, is working feverishly 
to get control of that vast treasure. They 
want your Senators to let them exploit this 
public property for private profit. 

Senator Lister Hiiu, of Alabama, wants 
to keep possession of that tidelands oil for 
the benefit of the school kids * * * now 
and for generations to come * * * to 
use the proceeds from the oil to build and 
maintain a real educational system for every 
little American. 

Here is a list of the Senators who are in 
favor of using tidelands oil for American 
schools: Hitt and SpaRKMAN, of Alabama; 
Morse, of Oregon; Benton, of Connecticut; 
Tosey, of New Hampshire; Neety, of West 
Virginia; Keravver, of Tennessee; HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota; GILLeTre, of Iowa; LEHMAN, 
of New York; Murray, of Montana; LANGER 
of North Dakota; Moopy, of Michigan; AIKEN, 
of Vermont; FuLsricnt, of Arkansas; Dove- 
uas, of Illinois; and Case, of South Dakota. 

Nineteen Senators who want to use tide- 
lands oil to support better schools for Amer- 
ica. These men need your help to defeat 
the oil lobby when the matter comes to a 
vote early next week. You can help if you 
write or wire your Senator at once * * 
urging him to support the Hill amendment. 


Army in Far East Command Has Con- 
verted Over 200,000 Tons of World 
War II Equipment to Usable Condition, 


at a Saving to American Taxpayers of 
Over $1,000,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, we read 
headline stories about waste and extrav- 
agance in the armed services. Some of 
these stories are justified and some of 
them are found to be grossly exagger- 
ated. The Hébert subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, has uncovered a 
number of inefficient and expensive 
practices in connection with all phases 
of procurement. Many of these have 
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been corrected at great saving and a tre- 
mendous amount of work on the subject 
remains to be done. 

While it is important to expose waste 
and inefficiency where it can be found, 
it is equally important to give credit 
where credit is due. The Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force have saved the tax- 
payers large amounts of money through 
the conversion of unserviceable items, 
spare parts, and vast quantities of ma- 
terials from World War II equipment, 
into equipment that can be used and is 
being used. The services are entitled to 
the acclaim of the Congress and of the 
American people for this program. Ireé- 
cently requested the Department of the 
Army to furnish a report containing a 
summary of what has been done in that 
regard in the Far East Command. It is 
a report of which every American can 
be justly proud, and is included here- 
with: 

The Army’s program in the Far East com- 
mand to salvage and rehabilitate equipment 
has been in operation for several years. 
Some idea of the great magnitude of this 
program is shown by the attached summary 
which reveals that during the period of July 
1, 1947, through Cctober 31, 1951, the Far 
East command reclaimed equipment having 
an acquisition value based on World War II 
prices, of $1,285,000,000 at a cost of $250,- 
000,000. This means a minimum net saving 
of over a billion dollars. 

The major part to date of this reclamation 
program has been the rebuilding of World 
War II stocks left in the theater during the 
rapid demobilization following World War 
II. This program first began approximately 
4 years ago when Army employees combed 
the entire theater, including many smaller 
islands, for all unserviceable major items 
and the mountains of unidentified spare 
parts and matériel. This equipment was 
loaded on LST’s, taken to Japan and rebuilt. 
Ordnance equipment, for example, was re- 
claimed under a piogram known as the 
BIG-5 (Base Industrial Group—Fifth Eche- 
lon Maintenance). Under this program, con- 
ducted by a handful of Army personnel and 
approximately 15,000 Japanese, over 200,000 
tons of World War II ordnance equipment 
has been reclaimed. Over 800 LST’s loads of 
spare parts have been identified, cleaned, re- 
packed, and remarked for use by the Far 
East command. Other major ordnance 
items restored include major assemblies, se- 
dans, %-ton weapons, carriers, tires, 
and vehicles. To exemplify the dollar 
savings involved in this program, it costs 
the BIG-5 only $1,000 to rebuild a 2'4-ton 
truck bought during World War II at a cost 
of $2,700, but having a present cost of $7,000. 
Much of the equipment rebuilt as a result 
of this project, including some 50,000 recon- 
ditioned vehicles, was rushed to Korea when 
the Communists suddenly invaded in June 
1950. There were, at that time, few depot 
stocks of vehicles with which to support 
United Nations forces. The BIG-5, however, 
through its mass-production technique, 
kept the United Nations forces supplied with 
ordnance equipment at a minimum of cost. 

The recovery program has been of im- 
measurable value in our fighting in Korea, 
It has saved the time and dollars which 
otherwise would have been required to ship 
new equipment from th2 United States. In 
fact, it is estimated that 65 percent of all 
transport vehicles in Korea hauling ammu- 
nition, rations, and mail to the United Na- 
tions forces have been processed through 
rebuilt plants in FECOM. In addition to 
this determined effort to reclaim World War 
II equipment, the Army has extended its 
efforts to the collection of scrap and salvage 
material throughout Korea, including the 
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front lines. Eighty-five percent of all small 
arms salvaged in the field are returned to the 
hands of our fighting men. We are even 
collecting knocked-out enemy tanks and 
shell cases for scrap metal. These efforts 
have enabled the Army to contribute about 
50 percent of the one-fourth million tons of 
ferrous scrap being collected by the armed 
services yearly. 


Summary of equipment salvage and rehabili- 
tation program in IECOM (including 
Korea) from July 1, 1947, through October 
31, 1951 








- : E Acquisition | Cost of 
Technical servic: value of rehabilita- 
equipment tion 
Quartermaster Co.ps_....... $116, 210,000 | $8, 981, 000 
OS SR 9&8, 945, 000 11, 997, 000 
Ordnance ...................] 729, $23, 000 | 202, 282, 000 
Medical Department..._.__- 3, 719, 000 1, 158, 000 
Sa 57, 882, 000 10, 158, 000 
Chemical Corps............. 4, 184, 000 239, 000 
Transportation Corps....... 274, 181,000 | 15, 937, 000 
ee Rcistediniiaeniee ence 1, 284, 944, 000 | 250, 752, 000 
Savings: $1,034,192,000, 
NoTe.—Replacement value now averages 50 percent 


more than acquisition value, so above saving ‘s a mini- 
mum figure. 

Monthly reports will be received from FECOM 
beginning Mar. 1, 1952. on continuation of above pro- 
gram. 





Niagara Hydroelectric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the following resolution 
adopted by the Associated Industries of 
New York State, Inc., by its board of 
directors upon the recommendation of 
the Federal affairs committee in support 
of the Capehart-Miller bill, providing 
for the development of the Niagara River 
power resources by private capital. 

The resolution follows: 

NIAGARA POWER DEVELOPMENT 

Upon the recommendation of the Federal 
affairs committee the board of directors has 
voted to support the Capehart-Miller bill 
providing for the development of the Niagara 
River power resources by private capital. By 
the same action we oppose the Ives-Cole bill 
providing for State construction and opera- 
tion and the Lehman-Roosevelt bill pro- 
viding for Federal construction, operation, 
and control over distribution policy. 





A Responsibility of All Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in these days when everyone seems to 








have decided to attack all units of Gov- 
ernment, it seems that the following edi- 
torial from the Lima News, of Lima, 
Ohio, is particularly appropriate and de- 
serves to be brought to the attention of 
every Member of the House. 

In this country, it has become popular 
to believe that politics is a dirty business 
and that no decent person will interest 
himself in politics—even to the extent 
of voting. Obviously, this is a made-to- 
order situation for the corrupt profes- 
sional politician. You may be certain 
that he will always vote and will be able 
tc bring enough of his tools to the voting 
booth to win an election if public apathy 
and indifference is coupled with this idea 
of politics being beneath the dignity and 
decency of an honest citizen. 

As a citizen of Illinois, I am proud of 
our governor and the fact that he was 
not too uninterested or too lofty to enter 
the field of politics. I am proud that he 
was a real citizen who felt that he could 
do something more than just complain 
about how bad things were in politics and 
government and who jumped into the 
political arena with the intention of 
cleaning up conditions. Public-minded 
citizens in Illinois have applauded his 
honesty and his energy in meeting prob- 
lems forthrightly and determinedly and 
the general public throughout the Na- 
tion has come to look to him as an ex- 
ample of what an aroused citizen can do 
to improve politics and government. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
from the Lima (Ohio) News: 


CITIZENS AND POLITICS 


Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, may or 
may not cut a figure in the Democratic presi- 
dential race. But we can already be grateful 
to him for one thing: a willingness to regard 
politics as a fit endeavor for a man of char- 
acter and ability. There are too few of his 
kind in the United States, 

Stevenson's father told him to stay out of 
politics. But Adlai changed his mind when 
he heard of a public-opinion poll recording 
that 7 of 10 American parents didn’t want 
their sons in public life. 

It was wartime and he was outraged that 
boys could die in battle but their parents 
didn’t want them to attempt to make a bet- 
ter America. 

Stevenson's decision to enter politics was 
one that many more able Americans ought 
to be making but do not. They adopt the 
stock attitude that “politics is a dirty busi- 
ness” and ro place for a decent citizen. 

Then, of course, they lament the often low 
level of political morals and achievement. 

How could it be otherwise when the men 
most fitted by native talent and education 
decline to assume public responsibilities? 
When the field is thus abandoned, it falls 
naturally to lesser men. 

The same sort of irony is apparent in the 
attitude of the American citizenry toward 
last ear’s disclosures of city corruption by 
the Senate Kefauver committee. The re- 
sponse was one of shock and surprise. “Look 
at the kind of men who are running our 
local governments. Isn't it shameful?” was 
a typical reaction. 

But too frequently these same citizens 
never went within 100 yards of the voting 
booth on election days when they had a 
chance to do something positive about cor- 
rupt and incompetent office seekers. It ill 


becomes them to evidence surprise at an out- 
come which they themselves went far to 
assure by their indifference to politics. 

There is not a politician in this country 
who can stand up against the aroused indig- 
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nation of an alert citizenry. That has been 
proved time and again at the polling place. 

If venal or weak men hold office, it is be- 
cause we who have the power to throw them 
out do nothing about it. No item in the 
long catalog of excuses is really impassive. 

First we need political recruits from the 
ranks of men who are plainly marked by 
brains and experience for public life. This 
means that many who would prefer to do 
otherwise must bestir themselves from com- 
fortable jobs and pleasant home surround- 
ings and enlist in the service of their coun- 
try. Not to put on a uniform, but to put 
on responsibility. 

And, secondly, we need a mature, alive 
citizenry which will work energetically to 
elect these qualified men. Again, this calls 
for effort which constitutes an interference 
with the well-grooved routines of daily liv- 
ing. But such interruption does not seem 
too high a price to pay for honest and in- 
telligent government. 

If we as citizens are not prepared to do 
this, and if our able men are not willing to 
serve, let us stop prating about corruption 
and incompetence in politics. We are yield- 
ing the field to these evils by default and 
have no right to expect anything else. 


Red Cross Report on Southern Tornadoes 
Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a letter from Mr. 
R. T. Schaeffer, national director, disas- 
ter services, the American Red Cross, 
and summary report on the southern 
tornadoes operation: 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1952. 
Representative A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE CARNAHAN: With 
further reference to President Harriman’s 
reports to you on destruction in the seven- 
State tornadoes area of the South, I am 
transmitting for your information the at- 
tached statement which reflects statistics 
assembled by Red Cross staff members in 
the affected States as of the close of busi- 
ness March 25. 

Red Cross relief operations for the entire 
area are centered in a disaster field office 
which has been established at Little Rock. 
Richard F. Gordon, with more than 20 years’ 
experience in directing disaster operations, 
hes been named director of this operation. 
Associated with him are now 125 experienced 
disaster workers, exclusive of doctors and 
nurses, which exceed 100 in number, many 
of whom are serving as volunteers. Emer- 
gency needs of the affected families are be- 
ing met and plans are well advanced to pro- 
vide further aid in rehabilitating those fam- 
ilies whose needs cannot be met without 
this type of Red Cross assistance. 

Although there will be additional changes 
in some of the figures in the attached state- 
ment, we believe these will be minor and 
that the picture reflected by these statistics 
is a fairly accurate description of the de- 


struction caused by the tornadoes and of the 
relief task involved. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. T. SCHAEFFER, 
National Director, Disaster Services. 


SumMMaRyY REPORT ON THE SOUTHERN TORNA- 
DOES OPERATION 


As of the close of business March 25, Red 
Cross personnel in the seven-State area of 
the southern tornadoes have furnished the 
following revised statistics. 

Grand totals for the seven-State area: 
Killed, 219; injured, 1,204; hospitalized, 736; 
families affected, 3,291; homes destroyed, 
1,195; homes damaged, 1,832; number of 
shelters, 8; number persons sheltered, 93; 
number persons fed, 1,015; estimated regis- 
tration, 2,200. 

Following is the breakdown by States: 

Arkansas: Killed, 123; injured, 711; hos- 
pitalized, 419; families affected, 1,754; homes 
destroyed, 757; homes damaged, 833; number 
of shelters, 5; number persons sheltered, 63; 
number persons fed, 450; estimated registra- 
tion, 1,331. 

Tennessee: Killed, 66; injured, 284; hos- 
pitalized, 200; families affected, 1,010; homes 
destroyed, 290; homes damaged, 620; number 
of shelters, 3; number persons sheltered, 30; 
number persons fed, 315; estimated registra- 
tion, 518. 

Missouri: Killed, 17; injured, 100; hospital- 
ized, 72; families affected, 200; homes de- 
stroyed, 70; homes damaged, 130; number of 
shelters, 0; number persons sheltered, 0; 
number persons fed, 250; estimated registra- 
tion, 120. 

Mississippi: Killed, 9; injured, 24; hospital- 
ized, 17; families affected, 118; homes de- 
stroyed, 23; homes damaged, 95; number of 
shelters, 0; number persons sheltered, 0; 
number persons fed, 0; estimated registra- 
tion, 66. 

Alabama: Killed, 4; injured, 70; hospital- 
ized, 26; families affected, 113; homes de- 
stroyed, 46; homes damaged, 67; number of 
shelters, 0; number persons sheltered, 0; 
number persons fed, 0; estimated registra- 
tion, 124 

Louisiana: Killed, 0; injured, 0; hospital- 
ized, 0; families affected, 36; homes destroyed, 
0; homes damaged, 36; number of shelters, 0; 
number of persons sheltered, 0; number per- 
sons fed, 0; estimated registration, 11. 

Kentucky: Killed, 0; injured, 15; hospital- 
ized, 2; families affected, 60; homes destroyed, 
9; homes damaged, 51; number of shelters, 
0; number persons sheltered, 0; number per- 
sons fed, 0; estimated registration, 30. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROss. 


Armed Services Procurement Regulations 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, in July 
and August 1951, the Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations held a 
series of hearings on the implementation 
of their House Report 658. In the course 
of these hearings, General McNarney, 
chairman, Management Committee, Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, was 
quizzed concerning the activities of the 
armed services procurement regulations 
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conference. This group of six repre- 
sentatives drawn from the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force formulated the procure- 
ment regulations pursuant to the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947. The 
importance of this group and the contri- 
bution it could make to successful pro- 
curement practices interested the mem- 
bership of the subcommittee as well as 
the fact that the Munitions Board was 
not represented on the conference. 

During the following months the sub- 
committee and our staff studied the 
functions of the ASPRC and its place 
in the national-defense program. Dur- 
ing this time the Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Boara made an appeal to the 
Secretary of Defense to bring the group 
under his jurisdiction in accordance with 
his duties under the National Security 
Act. A Munitions Board official attend- 
ed the ASPRC meetings, but had merely 
an observer status. The representatives 
of the military departments in the 
ASPRC conferences were completely re- 
sponsive to the military department 
from which they were detailed. It was 
the feeling of the Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board that his agency should 
have a larger voice in the regulations 
based on policy enunciated by the Mu- 
nitions Board. During the time that this 
appeal to the Secretary of Defense was 
pendinz, at the direction of the sub- 
committee, I forwarded the following 
letter: 

Marcu 10, 1952. 
Hon. Ropert A. LOvErt, 
The Secretary of Defense, Department 
of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Recently our sub- 
committee of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments has been hold- 
ing hearings on the work of the armed serv- 
ices procurement regulation conference. The 
subcommittee last week heard testimony of 
the members of this conference and plans to 
hear from Mr. Small, Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, tomorrow, March 11. 

It is our understanding that Mr. Small 
appealed to you some time ago in regard to 
representation on the ASPR conference. It 
is the feeling of the membership of the sub- 
committee that the issue which is presented 
in this appeal is of a basic nature and goes 
to the essentiality of the Munitions Board 
mission. 

We plan on asking you to testify in the 
near future on this and other matters and 
we would appreciate your withholding final 
determination on the ASPR matter until 
we have had the opportunity for discussion 
with you in committee. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C, BONNER, 
Chairman. 


Shortly thereafter, on March 5, 1952, 
the subcommittee heard testimony from 
the representatives of the ASPR confer- 
ence: 

Army: Col. Albert Fregosi (chairman), 
Chief, Purchases Branch, Procurement 
Division, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4: 
Col. A. N. Hickey, Chief, Procurement 
Division, Office of the Judge Advocate 
General. 

Navy: Philip Caldwell, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Procurement Division, Office of Naval 
Material; M. H. Steger, assistant general 
counsel, Navy Department. 

Air Force: Max Golden, Deputy for 
Procurement; Ralph P. Dunn, Deputy 
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Chief, Procurement Division, Directorate 
of Procurement and Production Engi- 
neering, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel. 

Munitions Board: T. A. Pilson (ob- 
server), Chief, Procurement Policy Divi- 
sion, Office of Procurement, Munitions 
Board. 

A thorough analysis of this as well 
as an examination of the testimony of 
the ASPRC officials led to the conclu- 
sion that this agency would prove a much 
more effective instrument in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, if it were made respon- 
sive to the Department of Defense, rather 
than to the separate military depart- 
ments of Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The work that this group has done 
has been most commendable. However, 
it is apparent that many areas on which 
the representatives could not agree were 
never taken under discussion. It was a 
case of what has been done, being done 
well, but not all that should nave been 
done, Laving been achieved. 

On March 11, 1952, Hon. John Small, 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, ap- 
peared before the subcommittee, and in 
the course of his presentation stated that 
the Secretary of Defense, Robert Lovett, 
had granted his appeal in regard to the 
ASPR conference. However, he stated 
that in view of the subcommittee’s in- 
terest and the letter which had been 
directed by the subcommittee to Secre- 
tary Lovett that action on the appeal 
would be deferred until the subcommit- 
tee had an opportunity to discuss the 
matter with the Secretary of Defense. 

It was determined by the subcommit- 
tee that there should be no delay in 
this matter, and, accordingly, on March 
19, 1952, the following letter was for- 
warded to the Secretary of Defense: 

Hon. RoBert A. LOveTr, 
The Secretary of Defense, Department 
of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: On March 11, 
1952, the Chairman of the Munitions Board, 
Mr. John D. Small, indicated to the Subcom- 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations of 


the House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, that you had favor- 


ably considered his appeal with respect to ° 


Munitions Board representation on the 
ASPR conference. Mr. Small further indi- 
cated that since my letter of March 10, 1952, 
requested you not to make a final determi- 
nation on the ASPR matter until the sub- 
committee had an opportunity to discuss it 
with you, that you were deferring action 
until you receive some word from the sub- 
committee. 

The members of the subcommittee’ were 
strongly of the belief that the Munitions 
Board should be represented on the ASPR 
conference, and that representative should 
be the permanent chairman charged with 
preparation and control of the agenda if the 
Munitions Board responsibilities for procure- 
ment policy under the National Security Act 
were to be successfully conducted. It should 
be very clear, however, that this subcom- 
mittee has legislative and investigative but 
not executive authority, and suggests that 
you move on Mr. Small’s appeal in your dis- 
cretion. The subcommittee merely wanted 
to discuss the subject with you prior to any 
negative action being taken on the appeal. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, 


On March 26, 1952, Karl R. Bendetsen, 
Acting Chairman, Defense Management 
Committee, forwarded to our subcom- 
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mittee this letter which set in motion a 
Department of Defense directive: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: The attached copy of a 
Department of Defense directive which es- 
tablishes a Munitions Board Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation Committee com- 
pletes the information requested of me by 
your subcommittee. This directive consti- 
tutes a decision of the Secretary of Defense 
on the appeal submitted to him by the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board. 

Sincerely, 
Kar. R. BENDETSEN, 
Acting Chairman, Defense Manage- 
ment Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1952. 
Title: Organization. 
Subtitle: Munitions Board. 
No. 20.16-2: Munitions Board Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation Committee. 

I. Authority and purpose: 

With the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense the Munitions Board Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation Committee (herein- 
after called the committee), is hereby estab- 
lished. 

The purpose of the committee shall be to 
develop and present recommendations to the 
Munitions Board regarding procurement pol- 
icy, procedures, and practices to the end 
that the maximum uniformity and effective. 
ness will be attained in the procurement pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense. 

II. Membership: 

Munitions Board: The Chairman of the 
Munitions Board shall appoint a Munitions 
Board staff representative as a member who 
will serve as chairman of the committee and 
an alternate who, in the absence of the chair- 
man, shall act for and exercise the powers 
of the chairman. 

Department of the Army: The Army mem- 
ber of the Munitions Board shall appoint 
two members of the committee, one a pro- 
curement policy representative and one a 
legal representative. 

Department of the Navy: The Navy mem- 
ber of the Munitions Board shall appoint 
two members of the committee, one a pro- 
curement policy representative and one a 
legal representative. 

Department of the Air Force: The Air 
Force member of the Munitions Board shall 
appoint two members of the committee, one 
a procurement policy representative and one 
a legal representative. 

III. Functions of the committee: 

The committee shall submit recommenda- 
tions to the Munitions Board, through the 
Munitions Board Vice Chairman for Supply 
Management and the Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board, on the following subjects: 

a. New sections of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation. 

b. Appropriate revisions to the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation. 

ce. Such other problems affecting procure- 
ment as may be assigned by the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board. 

IV. Administration: 

a. The chairman of the committee will 
establish its rules of procedure and direct 
its program of work. 

b. The chairman of the committee will 
insure that only problems falling within 
the scope of the purpose for which the com- 
mittee is established are presented to the 
committee for consideration. 

c. Within established policies and proce. 
dures, the chairman of the committee may 
recommend to the Chairman of the Muni- 








tions Board, the establishment of ad hoc 
subcommittees or working groups, as re- 
quired, to develop recommendations in spe- 
cialized fields. 

d. The chairman shall refer any conflicts 
which cannot be resolved promptly by the 
committee, to the Vice Chairman for Supply 
Management for appropriate action. 

e. The committee normally shall meet 
once a week and when warranted at more 
frequent intervals at the call of the Chair- 
man. 

f. Liaison officers and committee staff shall 
be designated by the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board. 

g. Each military department will certify in 
its letter appointing members that the ap- 
pointees have security clearance for top se- 
cret information. 

Rosert A. Lovett, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Speaker, this action by our sub- 
committee has been an immense source 
of satisfaction to us. Although it is a 
small area, it is an important one. Our 
advances in trying to do something in 
this area of military supply has been 
progressive, and we have at all times at- 
tempted to act in a responsible manner. 
While the action of the Secretary of De- 
fense is most gratifying, I should like 
to state that while a directive of this na- 
ture has been brought about by congres- 
sional action, lasting results from such 
study can only benefit when the work of 
the Munitions Board Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation Committee is 
crystallized into statutory enactment. 
For this reason I have introduced H. R. 
6887 to insure permanent vrogress in this 
matter. Too often we have seen the ac- 
tions of one Secretary negated by his 
successor. With the rapid succession of 
officialdom in the governmental agen- 
cies—at times almost resembling a 
marching and chowder society—the peo- 
ple have every right to expect a stable 
quality in our defense administration. 
It is just plain horse sense. 





Crossroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend mr re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a well-known editorial as it 
appeared in the Daily Journal-Register, 
published at Medina, N. Y., pointing out 
some of the reasons why the further de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power at Ni- 
agara should be developed by private en- 
terprise. The editorial follows: 


CROSSROADS 


National attention has been focused on the 
electric-power situation on the Niagara 
River, where, as a result of changes in the 
treaty between this country and Canada, a 
large amount of additional water has been 
made available for power production. The 
development will cost about 350,000,000. 
And it is up to Congress to decide whether 
the project shall be built by Government—at 
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the taxpayers’ expense—or whether it will be 
built by a group of five regulated utility 
companies which are ready to go ahead as 
soon as the green light is given them, and 
which have a splendid record of service to 
the public behind them. 

The Yakima (Wash.) Republic went to 
the heart of the issue when it said editori- 
ally: “If the Congress gives the Federal power 
people development of the Niagara, it will 
set a precedent that may ultimately run all 
private power companies out of business. 
Development of all our power then would be 
subsidized by our taxes and would be tax 
exempt itself. There would be no more de- 
velopment by private capital which pays big 
taxes, thereby lightening the taxes of other 
taxpayers. 

“The Niagara power problem is a cross- 
roads in the issue of private or public power. 
Private- and public-power people across the 
Nation will be watching this decision. The 
taxpayers should watch it, too. They have a 
direct monetary interest.” 

As the paper also pointed out, the Niagara 
project is not multipurpose. It will irrigate 
nothing. The only navigation involved con- 
sists of the occasional daredevil who goes 
over the falls in a barrel or some other con- 
trivance. It will produce electric power, and 
nothing but electric power. So the issue can- 
not be camouflaged with arguments concern- 
ing flood control, land utilization, or any 
other such diversion. 

If Congress authorizes development by pri- 
vate enterprise, it will save the taxpayers a 
very large sum of money at a time when 
taxes and deficits imperil the economic and 
military security of the Nation. It will also 
create a new source of taxation which will 
run to $23,000,000 a year. And, most impor- 
tant of all, it will throw a roadblock in the 
way of a philosophy of socialism which has 
made far greater inroads here than most of 
the people realize. That’s why the Niagara 
controversy is of direct concern to every State 
and every citizen. 


Repurchase of Mineral Rights Previously 
Granted to the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
a letter written to the junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] by Mr. 
H. L. Walster, dean of the School of 
Agriculture and director of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Fargo, 
N. Dak., and a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Billings County, N. Dak., 
together with a copy of a letter sent to 
the junior Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc] and myself by the chair- 
man of the County Commissioners of 
Billings County. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Board of County Commissioners of 
Billings County, N. Dak., that legislation 
sponsored by Senators Younc and LANGER 
has been or is being introduced in Congress 
to permit the former landowners of sub- 
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marginal lands in western North Dakota to 
repurchase mineral rights granted to the 
Government in sale of such lands; and 

“Whereas Billings County sold a substan- 
tial acreage of such lands and said county 
has suffered severe economic consequences 
because of loss of tax base resulting from 
sales by private individuals to the Govern- 
ment under the submarginal program; and 

“Whereas it appears that the sale of the 
minerals was not necessary for the establish- 
ment of controlled grazing under such pro- 
gram and many parties who sold and in- 
sisted on retention of minerals were per- 
mitted to retain the same and that there was 
thus discrimination: Now, therefore, be it 
hereby 

“Resolved by this board, That it urges the 
adoption of such legislation as being fair 
and equitable to the Government and for- 
mer owners; further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the members of the North 
Dakota delegation in Congress. 

“By the board of county commissioners: 

“A. E. Botcourrt, 

“GEORGE KaDRMAS, 

“PETE KorDONAyY, 
“Members of the Board.” 

I, J. Harold Johnson, county auditor of 
Billings County, N. Dak., do hereby certify 
that the foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of Billings County, 
N. Dak., at its regular monthly meeting held 
on the 6th day of February 1952. 

I further certify that said resolution has 
not been withdrawn or rescinded and is still 
in full force and effect. Dated this 7th day 
of March 1952, 

HAROLD JOHNSON, 

County Auditor, Billings County, N. Dak. 


Mepora, N. Dak., February 7, 1952. 


Senators WiLtt1am LANGER and MILTON R. 

Youne, 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing to you about 
Senate bill S. 2563 which was introduced by 
you and provides for the repurchase of min- 
eral rights by former owners of submarginal 
lands. I am one of the members (chair- 
man) of the board of county commissioners 
of Billings County which is one of the coun- 
ties where a large acreage was sold. I per- 
sonally do not have any chance to benefit, for 
the lands I sold to the Government were for 
the Roosevelt Park area which I understand 
is not included in the bill. 

I am writing on account of the action 
taken by the Billings County Board of 
County Commissioners and on account of the 
activities to A. T. Boyd, of Medora, who has 
been opposing this bill. At the regular 
February meeting of the board it passed a 
resolution endorsing the bill and urging its 
passage. A copy of this resolution is en- 
closed in this letter. We ask that it be filed 
with the committee of Congress that will 
consider this bill. 

After this resolution was passed, Mr. Boyd 
wrote a letter to the board saying that he 
thought the board’s action was hasty and 
ill-advised, and asking the board to with- 
draw the resolution at its next meeting. 
Since Mr. Boyd had also talked to me a num- 
ber of times against the bill, I personally 
made a trip around the county, and visited 
with a large number of the people who live 
in the area. I am personally acquainted 
with practically everyone in the county, since 
I have lived here since 1908 and the popu- 
lation is quite small. I spent several days 
contacting these people to find out their 
feeling. The reason I did this is because 
Mr. Boyd has been so persistent about the 
matter and in his talks with me on the sub- 
ject and had talked to a great many others 
and written many letters. He told me that 
there was a lot of opposition to the bill. 
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Since it seemed to me this is a pretty im- 
portant piece of legislation, I felt that the 
Commission ought to have some first-hand 
knowledge of the people's attitude and that 
it was our duty to find out if Mr. Boyd was 
correct and then we would be able to give 
proper consideration to his request. 

I judge that I talked to at least 15 percent 
of the voters of Billings County, and I did 
not find any at all who were not in favor of 
the bill. Based on the investigation I made, 
I would say that 98 percent of the people 
in this area are heartily in favor of it. 

I have ranched and farmed in Billings 
County a good part of the last 43 years, hav- 
ing homesteaded here in 1909. I witnessed 
the whole tragedy that occurred, and ex- 
perienced it myself, with the other people in 
this Badlands area, trying to make a go of 
it on the small homesteads that were given. 
I saw the wholesale disaster, poverty, and 
ruin that followed, and I was in the county 
when the Government bought the lands. 

I was employed to option some of the 
lands, and I personally took option for at 
least 60,000 acres in Billings County. I 
never received any instructions from my 
superiors or information to the effect that 
mineral rights could be reserved. No one 
for whom I worked on this job ever men- 
tioned this to me, but they simply handed 
me the options for the people to sign. 

I am familiar with the people and their 
holdings who sold these lands to the Gov- 
ernment. The holdings of over 85 percent of 
them did not amount to an average of more 
than a half section, and, having so little, 
they were not qualified to stay in the area 
as stockmen; 85 to 90 percent of them were 
receiving some sort of relief. They were not 
in any position to argue about price or min- 
eral rights. I am sure that in the history 
of this country there has never been a class 
of people who went through more hardship, 
and it is my feeling that it is plain and 
simple justice to allow them to repurchase 
these minerals, since they allowed some to 
keep them back when the lands were bought. 

At the March meeting of the board, held 
last Tuesday, Mr. Boyd again appeared and 
argued at great length to try to get the 
board to change its mind. The board stood 
on its position and Mr. Boyd came back 
again the following day and tried again, 
and again the board held to its position. 
I am writing to you on this subject because 
I know that Mr. Boyd is working hard to 
defeat the bill and I want you to know what 
our board has found as to the attitude of 
the people here. He has talked to practically 
all of the county officers several times and 
has been checking the county records to ob- 
tain information to support his views. He 
gets very excited in his arguments and ap- 
pears almost fanatical in his views and in 
his efforts to oppose the bill. A great many 
people with whom I have discussed this are 
unable to understand the reason for his atti- 
tude. I want you Senators to know these 
facts because I hope you will not be influ- 
enced by what he writes and the other action 
he takes. 

The people generally in Billings County, 
as well as the county itself, will benefit if 
this law is passed. For example, here in the 
courthouse the sheriff sold 400 acres, the 
auditor about a section, the superintendent 
of schools a small piece, the treasurer a small 
piece, and the register of deeds about 40 
acres. These people are fairly representative 
of the people and holdings throughout the 
county. They all sold the land at distressed 
prices. Most of the small owners particu- 
larly need the advantage this would give. 

I am sending each of you an additional 
copy of this letter so that if you wish you 
can file it with the committee that will hear 
the bill. I am doing this because I am quite 
sure that Mr. Boyd will write to the com- 
mittee and continue his attempts to defeat 
the bill and I want the real attitude of the 
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community to be known. He is so worked 
up about the matter that he has mentioned 
to me once or twice that my attitude and 
action would “cause me grief and regret at 
the time of my death and when I am about 
to meet my Maker.” I mention this to show 
how strongly he feels about the matter. I 
have known Mr. Boyd for several years. He 
came here with a CCC camp in the thirties, 
later held other jobs, and now works for 
the grazing association. He has been a good, 
steady employee of the association and has 
done his job wel) but seems to be cracked on 
this subject. 

I trust you gentlemen will forgive me for 
writing such a long letter, but I did want to 
lay all these facts before you and I hope that 
they will be helpful to you. 

Yours very truly, 





A. E. Borcourt, 
Chairman, County Commissioners, 
Billings County. 


NortTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Fargo, N. Dak., March 6, 1952. 
Hon. Mriton R. YOuNG, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR Younc: I understand that 
legislation is being introduced into Congress 
which will make it possible for former land- 
holders in North Dakota, who sold their 
lands to the Federal Government, to receive 
their mineral rights in cases in which sales 
were effected whereby the owner lost his 
mineral rights in the sale of his land to the 
United States Government. 

I understand that the practices followed 
in the purchase of lands by the United States 
Government, in particular areas in North 
Dakota, did not always reveal to the owner 
his full legal right to retain mineral rights. 
From a strictly legal point of view the pur- 
chaser was probably within his rights but 
gross inequity, as between treatments ac- 
corded different owners, appears to have 
been practiced in that some sellers had 
full information and were able to bargain 
accordingly and others lacked information 
with respect to their rights. 

To one who has been familiar with the 
land problems of western North Dakota for 
years, particularly in McKenzie and Billings 
Counties and other southwestern counties, 
simple justice requires that the United 
States Government take cognizance of the 
physical facts which existed in that area in 
the 1930's when these land purchases were 
made. 

Low farm prices, drought, and grasshopper 
invasions extending over a period of nearly 
10 years brought about a condition of acute 
financial distress. The setting up (through 
Federal Government purchase) of the Fed- 
eral purchase areas which were made avail- 
able to grazing associations established bet- 
ter range management practices on thou- 
sands of acres of range land once held in 
private ownership. In giving up their pri- 
vate ownership through sale of their lands to 
the Federal Government, individual owners 
sacrificed much to further the cause of 
range grass and soil conservation. The 
prices paid were low—certainly well below 
a long-time average and markedly below the 
present values of such land. Restoration of 
mineral rights to original owners is an act 
of justice to many former range and farm 
landowners who were forced to dispose of 
their property at distress prices. 

My familiarity with the conditions in 
western North Dakota is due to my many 
years of service to the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College as director of the agricultural 
experiment station, as agronomist of the 
agricultural experiment station, and as direc- 
tor of the soil survey during the time that 
the soils of McKenzie, Billings, and Morton 
Counties were surveyed. 
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I have not attempted to cite individual 
cases of inequity—but rather to stress the 
general distressed condition which obtained 
throughout the period of negotiations of 
purchase by the Federal Government and the 
rather general unfamiliarity with respect to 
anything but surface rights to real estate. 

Copies of this letter are being sent to Hon. 
Wriuram LANGER, Hon. Frep AANDAHL, and 
Hon. UsHer L. BurDIcK. 

Respectfully submitted 

H. L. WALSTER, 

Dean, School of Agriculture and Di- 

rector, Agricultural Experiment 

Station. 





Niagara Hydroelectric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a statement of the Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce on Niagara power 
development, in support of the Cape- 
hart-Miller bill—S. 2021-H. R. 3146— 
which provides for the further develop- 
ment of Niagara power by private enter- 
prise. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE BUFFALO CHAMBFR OF 
COMMERCE ON NIAGARA POWER DEVELOPMENT 


The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mends passage of the Capehart-Miller bill 
(S. 2021-H. R. 3146) permitting Niagara 
River power development by private indus- 
try. Representing the highly industrialized 
Niagara frontier area, the chamber recog- 
nizes the need for development of additional 
hydroelectric power facilities on the Niagara. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
Niagara River Treaty with Canada, the Con- 
gress must specifically authorize any project 
for redevelopment of the United States share 
of such waters. 

The Congress has three proposals before it 
for consideration: 

The Lehman-Roosevelt bill (S. 517-H. R. 
1642), advocating Federal development and 
control; the Ives-Cole bill (S. 1963-H. R. 
5099), proposing that a public agency, the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 
undertake the project; and the Capehart- 
Miller bill (S. 2021-H. R. 3146), granting pri- 
vate enterprise the right to develop and 
transmit the electric energy to be produced. 

Private enterprise has the resources, the 
willingness, and the ability necessary to ef- 
ficiently construct and operate the proposed 
development. The taxpayers would pay no 
part of the cost. On the contrary, some $23,- 
000,000 in direct taxes, in addition to the 
taxes on stockholders, would flow into local, 
State, and Federal public treasuries. There 
is no logic in the Government initially spend- 
ing $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 for this de- 
velopment, foregoing more than $23,000,000 
in tax revenues and then increasing tax rates 
to offset the combined cost and loss of 
revenue. 

The project is purely and simply one of 
power development. It does not involve 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, or cor- 
rection of soil erosion which might be con- 
sidered as Federal functions, It is to be de- 









veloped in an area where private enterprise 
has pioneered in hydroelectric development 
and where it is firmly established 

In view of the desirability of producing ad- 
ditional electrical power at the earliest pos- 
sible date, consideration should be given to 
the testimony of Federal engineers that it 
would take 5 years for a governmental de- 
velopment to produce the first power, where- 
as private interests could accomplish it in 
3 years. 

The Federal Government's duty primarily 
is to perform only those functions which its 
citizens cannot carry on for themselves. The 
intrusion of the Government into the fields 
of private business is detrimental to the 
best interests of the Nation in tha* it is 
dealing death blows to our time-proven free- 
enterprise system. If Congress permits the 
Government to operate this business, a 
precedent will be set that may well under- 
mine the ownership and operation of all 
private business. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce urges 
concerted support of the Capehart-Miller 
bill (S. 2021-H. R. 3146) as a measure which 
will help to prevent subsidized, federally 
owned industry from stifling free enterprise 
and from adding unnecessary burdens on the 
American taxpayer in the form of both im- 
mediate and future increased tax bills. 





What Is a Party? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “What Is a Party?” published in 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of March 25, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Waat Is a Party? 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has agreed to review a case arising in Ala- 
bama which raises squarely the question of 
what is a political party. 

The North Carolina Board of Elections had 
before it the same question in another form 
last week and decided that question in favor 
of the integrity of political parties. It is to 
be hoped that the Supreme Court will decide 
the question in the same way by reversing 
the Supreme Court of Alabama. 

The Alabama case arose on the validity of 
a rule of the Democratic Party in that State 
requiring candidates for presidential electors 
in the Democratic primary to pledge them- 
selves to vote for the candidates of their 
party in the slectoral college. The rule was 
challenged by a man who wanted to run as a 
Democrat and reserve for himself the right 
to vote for the candidate of another party 
after being elected. 

The rule adopted in Alabama has been the 
almost unbroken practice in the past. Un- 
less such a practice is followed, with or with- 
out a rule, party government becomes an 
impossibility. In practice, the original plan 
of each elector being a free agent was aban- 
doned long ago and it is impossible to return 
to that plan without doing away with po- 
litical parties. Certainly, no political party 
should be required to sign its own death 
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warrant or to permit itself to be used to de- 
feat itself. The requirement that a person 
who uses a political party to get elected as 
an elector should support that party after 
election is a reasonable one. The Supreme 
Court acted properly in giving the case 
priority in order that it may be determined 
before the Alabama primary. 

The North Carolina controversy involved 
another phase of the same question. In 
1948, a sufficient number of North Caro- 
linians signed petitions to estabish them- 
selves as persons desiring to form a political 
party in this State for the sole purpose of 
supporting the State Rights’ (Dixiecrat) 
Party for President. The petitions served 
the purpose of getting a slate of electors 
placed on the ballot in 1948, but the forma- 
tion of the party was never completed. The 
party held no convention and elected no 
officers or authorized spokesmen. In 1952, 
an individual who had been connected with 
the movement but was not the chairman of 
the temporary committee which circulated 
petitions for recognition, designated himself 
as chairman of the party and asked the State 
board of elections to appoint members of 
county election boards from lists submitted 
by him. Compliance with that request 
would have, of necessity, deprived either the 
Democratic or Republican Parties of the rec- 
ognition due them and would have given 
recognition to a party that has never fuc- 
tioned as a party in any true sense of the 
word. The board properly denied the re- 
quest. 

This country has long operated under the 
two-party system of government. No per- 
son is forced to belong to either party and, 
in practice, there are enough voters belong- 
ing to neither party to furnish a balance of 
power that controls every election. Splinter 
parties have never worked where tried. De- 
spite that fact, however, Americans have 
the right to divide themselves into splinter 
parties if they so desire. But nobody has 
the right to demand that he be an official or 
@ candidate of a party to which he does not, 
in fact, belong. Political parties have the 
legal and moral right to preserve their in- 
tegrity. 

That is all that is involved in the Alabama 
case. 


Is Our Huge Investment in Europe 
Paying Off? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article, entitled 
“Is Our Huge Investment in Europe Pay- 
ing Off?”, published in the Washington 
(D. C.) Daily News of March 17, 1952. 
It is the first of a series of discussions 
of our foreign-aid program based on a 
first hand inspection made in the vari- 
ous participating countries. The author 
is Mr. Richard Hollander, managing 
editor of the News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is Our HuGE INVESTMENT IN EUROPE PAYING 
OFF? 


(NoTE.—This is the first of five articles at- 
tempting to show how far our European 
Allies have come along the road toward 
rearmament and some semblance of mutual 
security. The writer, who has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe before, during and since 
the war, is managing editor of The News. 
He has just returned from a journey to ten 
countries of Europe and North Africa, dur- 
ing which he viewed the progress of rearma- 
ment made to date in the light of the Presi- 
dent's request for $7,900,000,000 in new for- 
eign aid.) 


(By Richard Hollander) 


Paris.—The people of the United States 
have spent nearly $12,000,000,000—exclusive 
of loans—since the end of World War II to 
aid the actively anti-Russian countries of 
Europe, and every taxpayer has the right to 
ask: 

Is this investment paying off? 

Obviously, the answer isn’t as simple as 
the question. 

First off, the money we've spent has to be 
broken down into three main categories, 

Immediate public and private relief—for 
DP camps and milk stations, for emer- 
gency food and winter clothing—to ease, 
temporarily, the personal tragedies of war. 
About $1,500,000,000 went for this purpose to 
these countries. 

In addition to the Government money 
used, an untold number of dollars has been 
spent on CARE packages and the like. All 
this together must, of course, be written off 
in the spirit in which it was given: “* * ® 
and the greatest of these is charity.” 

Long-term economic aid to rebuild the 
economy and local industry of the various 
countries so that they might one day stand 
on their own feet, cease to be a drain on 
United States taxpayers, and, thru domestic 
prosperity, combat the internal menace of 
communism. (This largely came to an end 
with the outbreak of the Korean war.) 

Military aid to strengthen the countries 
with this aim in view: To make the anti- 
Communist and anti-Russian countries 
strong enough to discourage Russian aggres- 
sion in Europe, or, failing that, to resist it 
until we can get rolling. This is what Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower continually empha- 
sizes as “enlightened self-interest.” 

To achieve this it is sometimes considered 
necessary to continue economic aid to cer- 
tain countries, but not in the interest of 
the comfort or luxurious living of its citi- 
zens. It aims to revitalize those local indus- 
tries that conceivably can be turned to war 
production, and to make it possible for the 
governments to finance larger defense 
budgets. 

But, with the approach of the bright 
spring of another fateful year, we are not 
ready to face the threat of a Russian ate 
tack. This is the sober opinion of American 
observers and experts abroad who are pre- 
pared to face the grim facts. Most of them 
do face these facts. They are too close to 
the guns to do otherwise. 

Considering the sums already spent and 
the sums to be spent this year and next, 
Europe may seem like a bottomless pit, 
fiendishly designed by a mortal enemy to 
destroy the American economy. The problem 
was, and is, a staggering one. The American 
taxpayers must decide for themselves whether 
it’s worth while to try to keep Russian ag- 
gression at arm's length at these prices. 

As a final angle to consider, Americans must 
ponder the question of whether Russia actu- 
ally intends to attack Western Europe. If 
not, then much of the investment will have 
seemed to have been in vain. However, 
Russia’s disinclination to attack—if that’s 
what it eventually amounts to—may largely 
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be due to this very program of shoring up 
the defenses. If there is no attack, our in- 
vestment may have been like accident in- 
surance that’s never called upon for a pay- 
off. 

If you look at some of our allies and po- 
tential allies in Europe with a cold eye you 
find a conglomeration of what a wry post- 
World War I humorist called small busted 
nations. To which the unsympathetic 
would add “disgruntled, selfish, and disa- 
greeable.” 

There's France, for instance. 

Unstable politically, she is harboring mil- 
lions of Communist sympathizers—and fight- 
ing every step of the way against further 
drains on her economy for development of 
such prime mutual security projects as air 
bases for the American jets. 

There's Britain, with an economy almost 
on the rocks, but which could be recalled 
to robust health if some way could be found 
to mine annually some 20,000,000 more tons 
of the coal that lies temptingly beneath the 
island. 

Part of that problem could be solved with 
more mine labor. There are 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed people in Italy, many of whom would 
like to go to England to work in the mines. 
But the British mine labor organizations 
won't have it. 

Then there’s Italy with those 2,000,000 
unemployed, a high birth rate, and a local 
problem of communism similar to France's. 

Politicians in both France and Italy insist 
that the total Communist vote in recent 
national elections isn’t so much an indica- 
tion of Red strength as of the existence of 
a healthy protest. Whatever it is, and what- 
ever French and Italian politicos say, those 
millions of Communist Party votes represent 
a sufficiently strong protest to make any 
government walk warily when it comes to 
our demands that greater portions of the 
national budgets be earmarked for military 
defense expenditures. 

Take Yugoslavia, newest collaborator in our 
alliance against Russia. 

Tito is no less a Communist dictator than 
when he was an honored partner behind the 
iron curtain. His country is woefully poor 
and only a long and expensive process of 
oustide investment will bring the Yugoslav 
economy for war—or for peace—up to the 
posturing of the Yugoslav military talk. 

There is disposition among some people in 
this country to look understandingly upon 
Greece and Turkey, those little countries 
which are so far to the east that it must give 
& geographer nightmares to include them in 
a “western,” and, in the case of Turkey, a 
“European” arrangement. But does the rela- 
tive poverty of their people make them good 
insurance risks for us? 

They've had to start almost from scratch 
in becoming modern military powers, even 
in a tiny sense. We've had to take over the 
training of soldiers from mess-kit repair 
to tank driving. What can they possibly do— 
in time to be of any use, if Russia attacks? 

No one, not even General Eisenhower in 
his North Atlantic Treaty Organization head- 
quarters outside Paris, could begin to read 
the future of all this. It adds up to playing 
the odds of calculated military risks—since 
no one can tell what goes on in Stalin's 
mind—and at the same time assisting the 
economy of the various countries so that in 
the foreseeable future they may be able to 
take over their own jobs of military defense. 

There is only one thing that these mis- 
mated and often traditionally antipathetic 
nations have in common. They form a wall 
around the iron curtain. NATO's aim is to 
reinforce that wall with steel. And, despite 
the continuing problems that sometimes 
seem almost insuperable, there is reason to 
hope that this can be done—without even- 
tually destroying the American taxpayer, 
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Spiritual Reawakening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Spiritual Reawakening,” 
which appeared in the San Bernardino 
Telegram of March 7, 1952. The edi- 
torial deals with a meeting called by the 
American Legion, of all the chaplains 
throughout the United States. They con- 
vened in Washington on March 19, to 
meet with the national commander, 
Donald R. Wilson. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SPIRITUAL REAWAKENING 


For the purpose of creating a spiritual 
awakening among the American people and 
instituting a Nation-wide back-to-God move- 
ment, American Legion chaplains from 
throughout the Nation will convene in Wash- 
ington March 19 and 20 for a conference with 
National Commander Donald R. Wilson. 

National Chaplain O. G. Birkeland will 
preside at the sessions and plans will be 
formulated to reach as many people as pos- 
sible in an effort to revive their faith and 
to make this country stronger spiritually 
than it has been for years. 

The American Legion has been identified 
for years with many fine movements for 
improvement of the Nation, but none has 
attracted more widespread commendation 
and support than the back-to-God campaign, 
Newspapers from every section of the country 
are high in their praise for the Legion. Some 
of the comments follow: 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Star: “When a great 
national organization like the American Le- 
gion launches a spiritual movement that 
seeks a return to the faith of our fathers, 
when so many people of so many different 
faiths join together in calling for a rededi- 
cation to the great principles upon which 
our whole civilization has been built, there 
is great hope for the future of liberty under 

Miami (Fla.) Herald: “Never in our coun- 
try’s history has there been a greater need 
for public acknowledgment of Deity and con- 
fidence in divine guidance.” 

Boston (Mass.) Post: “The back-to-God 
movement launched by the great organiza- 
tion of the American Legion, with its grass- 
roots branches in almost every town, ham- 
let, and crossroad in the Nation, should prove 
a tremendous forward step toward a spirit- 
ual reawakening of all the people of Amer- 
ica, regardless of church or creed.” 

Port Arthur (Tex.) News: “Every Ameri- 
can would render himself, his country, and 
his world a distinct service if he joined in 
this observance.” 

Independence (Mo.) News: “It is a pro- 
gram in which all Americans can participate, 
and one which recent events have shown is 
needed in this country.” 

Nashville (Tenn.) Banner: “Every citizen 
of the United States should enthusiastically 
welcome and support the American Legion's 
movement. * * * The Legion is to be 
congratulated for sponsoring this crusade 
which so greatly deserves the support of a 
people whose nation was founded on the solid 
rock of faith in God.” 

Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette: 
interest and worthy of full 





“Of wide 
cooperation 
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* * * this new activity of the Legion 
means far more than a routine project, be- 
cause it reflects a conviction that has been 
growing for several years among all classes 
of people. This has been spontaneous and 
until now not organized. It marks a yearn- 
ing of the masses everywhere to turn away 
from the materialistic, and a searching for 
something upon which they can pin their 
faith more securely.” 

Paterson (N. J.) Call: “It is appropriate 
and patriotic for the American Legion to 
take the initiative in a Nation-wide back- 
to-God and back-to-church movement.” 

Springfield (Mass.) Union: “We commend 
the American Legion on its movement 
* * * and for its reemphasis upon the 
essentials of the American constitutional sys- 
tem and political creed.” 

Bristol (Conn.) Press: “The American Le- 
gion is to be commended for * * * a 
program which can prove beneficial to all at 
a time when communism threatens the en- 
tire free world.” 

Springfield (Mass.) News: “At a time when 
so many persons and organizations are try- 
ing to put a soft pedal on God, it is com- 
mendable that the American Legion should 
try to pull out the stops and awaken us.” 

Peoria (Ill.) Journal: “There have been 
many calls for a spiritual awakening, but we 
know of none that is as impressive as that of 
the American Legion. * * * Legion 
groups traditionally get things done. We 
may confidently expect this national Legion 
project to make itself felt from coast to 
coast.” 

Dothan (Ala.) Eagle: “It is indeed encour- 
aging and heart warming to see an organiza- 
tion so large and s0 representative of the 
people as the American Legion taking the 
leadership in bringing the Nation back to 
God and emphasizing that the security of 
this Nation rests in the recognition of His 
supremacy. This kind of leadership we sorely 
need.” 

Springfield (TIll.) State Register: “In these 
troubled times such a program as the Amer- 
ican Legion’s is a bright and inspiring light 
of hope.” 

Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil: “We do 
not recall that any civic organization ever 
made such a plea for faith in God, prayer, 
church attendance, and right living as the 
one proclaimed by National Commander Wil- 
son. It could result in a religious revival the 
like of which has never been experienced in 
the United States. The American Legion is 
in many ways the most influential organiza- 
tion in the country. It can make a success of 
any movement it wholeheartedly supports.” 

Houston (Tex.) Post: “Whatever can be 
done to promote moral and spiritual, as well 
as physical rearmament, should by all means 
be encouraged.” 

Decatur (Ill.) Review: “The American Le- 
gion can do no greater service to the Nation 
at this time than it has done in launching a 
Nation-wide movement for a spiritual rea- 
wakening of the people.” 

Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle: “Shades of 
the Pilgrims who carried rifles with them to 
their church services must be hovering over 
a modern host who are seeking to lead Amer- 
ica’s fighting men back to faith in God, 
* * * The American Legion, whose rug- 
ged manliness has been proved in three bru- 
tal wars. * * * What better organiza- 
tion could be selected to lead this crusade 
than the 3,000,000 men who wear the Legion's 
colors? Here are men who were not afraid to 
die in the blasts of war and who are not timid 
about organizing a march back to the tem- 
ples of belief in a Supreme Being, one of the 
tenets on which America was founded.” 

Florence (S. C.) News: “We commend the 
American Legion year-round program. We 
urge our readers to take a devoted part. We 
need to remind ourselves, ever so often, that 
this is, after all, God’s world too.” 






With such an influential and nonsectarian 
organization as the American Legion to lead 
and give encouragement, a new religious up- 
surge should gain unprecedented momen- 
tum. It will be further insurance against 
atheistic propaganda constantly emanating 
from the godless world dominated by Soviet 
Russia. 





Senator Williams’ Exposure of Corruption 
and Improper Practices in Government 
Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Dallas Morning News, 
of Dallas, Tex., on March 15, 1952, and 
an article entitled “Fancy Finance,” 
written by Fred Othman, and published 
in the Washington Daily News on March 
26, 1952. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Dallas Morning News of March 15, 
1952] 


No. 1 ENEMY 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan, speaking in Dallas, labels Senator JoHn 
WiILLiaMs, Senator from Delaware, as “No. 1 
enemy of American agriculture.” 

That’s a broad statement, meaning he’s 
worse even than drought, disastrous floods, 
locusts, fleahoppers, high tariff, and Charles 
F. Brannan. 

Of course Senator WittIAMs happens to 
be the WituiaMs of Delaware, who has ex- 
posed the corruption in the Internal Reve- 
nue Department and is now investigating 
grain storage. 

The newest technique is to label anybody 
who is exposing or investigating, a public 
enemy. It makes just as much sense as 
calling all progressives Communists or all 
conservatives, isolationists. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
March 26, 1952] 
Fancy FINANCE 
(By Fred Othman) 

Camp Crowder, Mo., in 1949 was a 
beaten-up and abandoned Army post with 
row upon row of battered barracks, sheds, 
and old messhalls lining a vast expanse 
of mud and weeds. Hardly the place, you’d 
say, to make a fortune. 

That's because you don’t know what’s 
what. Some Kansas Cityans did. They 
leased the whole shebang from the Govern- 
ment for $27,943 a year. Then they rented 
it back for $672,335 to a different branch of 
this same Government to store grain. 

This lasted for 20 months, and no telling 
what the profits ultimately would have been 
because the Army demanded its barracks 
back again. The storage boys had to scoop 
about 3,000,000 bushels of corn and wheat 
out of nearly 100 different buildings in a 
hurry. 

Some of it was sour, hot, and smelling like 
the back end of a brewery. Nearly 50,000 
bushels of it turned up missing altogether. 
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So the Commodity Credit Corporation is now 
trying to collect $530,960.72 from one of these 
outfits—the V. M. Harris Grain Co. 

The other one, suddenly organized by a 
quartet of Missourians as the Midwest Stor- 
age & Realty Co., managed to lose none of 
the trainloads of corn in its care, nor let 
any of it spoil. 

So now we've got a big-time brannigan 
over Camp Crowder and the barracks which 
we taxpayers seem to have bought twice. 
Senator JoHN Wr1LIaAMS, Republican, of Del- 
aware, the soft-voiced demon investigator 
who turned up many of the income-tax 
shenanigans about which you've been read- 
ing about lately, claims this is a shame. 
Says, with what appears to be logic, that when 
the Government owns some buildings, it 
does seem stupid to pay a middleman a 
profit to lease them back. 

Big, bald Secretary of Agriculture Charlie 
Brannan charges Senator WILLIAMs is talk- 
ing through his fedora; says nobody did any 
cheating and that the gentleman from Del- 
aware is being no-fair for claiming there was 
any hocus pocus. So the poor, old Senate 
Agriculture Committee hauled in a load of 
Missourians to find out what was what. 
I’m afraid it didn’t have much luck. 

One of these fellows who should have 
known the details was John C. Cowan, as- 
sistant chief of the Department’s Kansas 
City wheat-storage office; he turned out to 
be a nervous individual with a cowlick and 
a red and black striped cravat, who kept 
pleading vainly that his boss ought to be do- 
ing the explaining. 

The cold-hearted Senators kept him suf- 
fering on the hot seat. He was forced to ad- 
mit that he started negotiating with the 
Midwest firm before it even had been incor- 
porated, that his office signed a contract a 
couple of days before it had approved the 
application, and that somehow the manage- 
ment never did turn in a statement of finan- 
cial responsibility. 

These things, said Cowan, he didn’t know 
at the time. He was too busy looking for a 
roof to put over a vast store of grain to 
bother too much about papers with print- 
ing on them. And please, wouldn’t the 
Senators care to examine his superior at the 
time—Woodrow R. Walton? They wouldn't. 
Walton sat for hour upon hour, while Cowan 
squirmed. 

Now it turns out that grain has disap- 
peared from elevators all over; more than 
$8,000,000 worth. Some has reached such a 
state of spoilage that the neighbors are com- 
plaining about the odor. Some emergency 
storage houses have collapsed. Some, 
slapped up hurriedly in the wrong places, 
have been flooded. 

The eventual cost to us, who foot the bills, 
nobody knows for sure, but the Senators in- 
sist they’re going to find out. With bread 
now at 20 cents a loaf, I certainly hope 
they do. 


Proposed Immigration Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
I have received from Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, executive director, department of 
international justice and good will, of 
the National Council of Churches, in re- 
gard to pending proposed omnibus im- 


migration legislation. Iam advised that 
the telegram specifically referred to the 
Walter bill, now pending in the House of 
Representatives, 


There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 12, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Believe adoption of restrictive measures 
embodied in pending omnibus immigration 
bill would gravely imperil moral stature of 
United States and adversely affect America’s 
leadership among free nations. Believe 
quota system should be made more flexible 
for reasons of self-interest and for further- 
ance of international good will. 

WALTER W. VAN KIRK, 
Executive Director, Department of 
International Justice and Good 
Will, National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the United States of 
America. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a certificate 
of a resolution adopted by the stockhold- 
ers at the twenty-first annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Farmers’ 
Union Central Exchange, Inc., on March 
5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


Upon motion, duly seconded, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 


“GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


“Whereas the Canadian Government has 
stated that they will build the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway themselves if the 
United States Government will not partici- 
pate in its construction; and 

“Whereas the most advantageous and 
practical method is for these two great coun- 
tries of this hemisphere to work together in 
this most important development which will 
give the United States and Canada an inland 
ocean that can be defended in case of war 
besides giving the great industrial centers 
in the Middle West ocean harbors; and 

“Whereas the United States is lacking in 
the necessary electrical power to furnish new 
industries with ample electricity, the power 
potential of this development is great*enough 
to furnish the eastern part of the United 
States and Canada with enough power to 
alleviate this shortage; and 

“Whereas the project can be made self- 
liquidating through tolls of shipping and 
sales of electrical energy, and this project 
should be considered as a capital invest- 
ment in addition to being for the good of the 
people and the United States in general: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the Cone 
gress of the United States that they immedi- 
ately enter into treaty and an agreement 
with Canada to construct this great project 
for the mutual benefit of both nations; and 
be it further 
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“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be airmailed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate, Senator Tom CONNALLY; and 
to the United States Senators from the States 
of Wisconsin, Montana, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota.” 

I, Ruby M. Heraty, assistant secretary of 
the Farmers’ Union Central Exchange, Inc., 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and complete copy of resolution adopted 
at the twenty-first annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Farmers’ Union Central Ex- 
change, Inc., March 5, 1952. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the seal of this corporation 
this 24th day of March 1952. 

Ruy M. HERATY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


An Economist Reports on Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article by 
Dr. Oskar Morgenstern, who has recently 
returned from a sabbatical on which he 
traveled through continental Europe, 
north Africa, and the Near East. One 
of his current projects is a study of the 
structure of modern economies for the 
Office of Naval Research. The coauthor 
of the now-famed Theory of Games was 
born and educated in Europe, and has 
since maintained an intimate knowledge 
of itseconomy. He has been on the fac- 
ulty since 1938. 

The article follows: 


[From the Princeton Alumni Weekly of 
March 21, 1952] 


AN ECONOMIST IN EUROPE—AN EXPERIENCED 
OBSERVER OF THE CONTINENT OFFERS SOME 
NOTES ON OvR ALLIES 


(By Oskar Morgenstern, professor of political 
economy on the class of 1913 foundation) 


One cannot visit Europe except with very 
mixed feelings. Here the old countries are 
reviving from the effects of the last war, but 
under the shadow of grave new difficulties. 
Hardly have the worst scars been eliminated 
when demands are made to arm again and 
to turn sadly needed productive resources to 
new-arms production. Great economic prog- 
ress has been made as every new visit reveals. 
But now there is a strong inflationary pres- 
sure, arising in part from the Korean war 
that drove up raw-material prices, and in 
part frorn the policy that the countries follow 
thernselves. American aid has been very im- 
portant in the whole picture, but America 
has failed to bring about that integration of 
the Continent without which Europe will 
always live substantially below the level she 
could easily reach. 

Evidence of the cold war is found every- 
where, although less so than the American 
visitor might expect. Nearness to the danger 
creates a quieter atmosphere than that pro- 
duced by the newspapers at home. Once, 
however, that personal confidence has been 
established the fears that fill the average 
European begin to show. In spite of their 
apprehensions and in spite of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the elaborate NATO, 
there is little determination to produce 
weapons in substantial quantities. America 
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ought to realize that there is only a trifling 
amount of arms produced in Western Eu- 
rope. The shocking gap and void is so large 
that the United States cannot fill it even 
if this country should want todoso. It suf- 
fices to realize that the largest steel producer 
on the Continent, Germany, is entirely out- 
side all arms production. Should she start, 
this would make a great difference, but re- 
quires much time. 

I visited first Scandinavia, Sweden, once 
the classical country standing midway be- 
tween socialism and an unbridled capitalism, 
has slowly but surely slid into a state of 
such tight regimentation that a businessman 
can hardly turn around without specific per- 
mission. Refined Swedish theories of money 
and business cycles have been used to stabi- 
lize the economy, but the aim has been over- 
shot. Sweden is now constrained by so 
many regulations and safeguards that she 
seems almost immobilized. Besides, her eyes 
are turned in fear toward Russia and she 
cannot decide to join NATO, hoping that she 
may somehow escape the future holocaust 
and that true economic sacrifices are not 
necessary. 

In Norway there is immediate evidence of 
the hardships she suffered during the war. 
But the Norwegians have done an immense 
job of rebuilding; for example, their mer- 
chant fleet is twice that of 1939 after having 
been almost destroyed during the hostilities. 
Norway belongs to the West and in case of 
conflict would fight valiantly and with hope. 
In Denmark it is different; this open coun- 
try, right in the danger zone, remembers the 
lightning German occupation. No one seems 
to know how such a fate from Russian hands 
can be avoided. Thus there is a melan- 
cholic mood in the country that, even so, 
goes about her business. But little wonder 
that saving is not very popular and that to- 
day's pleasures count heavily. In her indus- 
trial revival, Denmark, bare of sources of 
energy, uses American coal, since she can- 
not get it from England who in turn cannot 
buy Danish butter and bacon. And the 
United States, helping Denmark through 
ECA to improve her production of these food- 
stuffs has practically forbidden the importa- 
tion of cheese to America. So the circle of 
absurdities closes and everybody loses. There 
are innumerable such illustrations from all 
countries. Many of them are of a financial 
nature. For example, at present Italy, nor- 
mally a debtor country, is a creditor nation 
to whom other European countries owe huge 
amounts. France, on the other hand, nor- 
mally a cre.utor country is indebted to the 
European Payments Union to the tune of 
several hundred million dollars. This is an 
upside down relationship which reflects how 
poorly the European monetary systems are 
integrated with each other. 

I drove all the way down through Western 
Germany—last visited at length in 1947 and 
very briefly in 1950. Everywhere are signs 
of enormous energy, be it in industry or at 
the universities: stable money, the rubble 
cleared away, much building, though far too 
many palaces for banks, insurance com- 
panies, and the government instead of hous- 
ing for the people. The general impression 
of wealth and abundance is, of course, decep- 
tive; but the potentialities are felt, and they 
are much more in evidence than in other 
countries, Germany has an economy far 
freer than she has had in decades and the 
veritable outburst of recovery can be ate 
tributed to the freeing of individual energy 
and enterprise. Would that other European 
countries, chiefly looking toward American 
aid, follow that example. The country offers 
a very strong front against communism 
now—in spite of unemployment and the 
misery of the displaced persons from the 
eastern provinces. Yet the emotional and 
intellectual currents are confused and one 
should be careful in attempting to predict 
any trend. Germany has, however, done one 
thing that is significant and not often ob- 








served: it has restored the academic pro- 
fession economically. There is no such out- 
right misery among these men, as in Italy, 
France, Austria, and other countries. So one 
may expect the level of education to rise 
and in particular scientific training once 
more to make itself felt in industry and 
technology. The consequence would be that 
Germany may get ahead of her neighbors, 
In our time economic progress depends more 
than ever on the state of the sciences. 

Germany is a large coal producer even now, 
although she could do still better. It took 
a long time for coal production to rise. In 
fact, it required a monetary reform by means 
of which the miners were assured of wages 
that were able to buy something worth their 
efforts. Europe has always depended on 
English coal which is no longer forthcom- 
ing. Now this gap is filled by America, 
Imagine coal from Pennsylvania and west- 
ern Virginia being shipped thousands of 
miles to Scandinavia, the Po Valley, even to 
Vienna, in the heart of Europe. Without 
this additional American coal Europe's prog- 
ress would stop dead. I feel it would have 
been much better for American help to have 
been concentrated on getting European 
sources of energy fully back into operation, 
and even developed further, instead of scat- 
tering aid in an often indiscriminate man- 
ner among any number of industries. But, 
alas, the United States has chosen not to 
impose such policies together with the aid 
given. The measures this country has sup- 
ported certainly have not led to a situation 
that can be considered stable. Who can 
seriously believe that Europe can go on in- 
definitely getting its coal gratis from the 
United States when with better organization 
and more work it can be mined right on the 
spot? 

Austria is dangling in the air: still under 
four-power occupation, but with a (stable) 
government of her own, she is waiting for 
a treaty that would free her from occupa- 
tion. But neither does she want to let the 
Americans go. They pay for their occupa- 
tion costs and are possibly the sole guaranty 
that the country will not disappear behind 
the iron curtain. A severe and unnecessary 
inflation has been in progress for some time 
and it is painful to see it destroy so many 
economic values that had been produced 
since the war. 

We reached Italy during the great floods 
in the Po Valley. They were a cruel blow 
to the country. Some of the most fertile 
land was destroyed and naturally the Com- 
munists tried to profit from the misery. But 
although Italy has suffered so grievously 
there is no resignation to her hard lot. Italy 
astounds by her vitality. I have been there 
many times but never found her as wide 
awake .nd vigorous as now. There seems 
to be a new renaissance which shows in her 
modern architecture as much as in her work 
in films, literature, and in the indestructible 
spirit that pervades the whole life. What a 
contrast to some other nations. Yet there 
is great structural unemployment and bitter 
poverty, especially in the south. Both are 
largely due to overpopulation and the diffi- 
culty of emigration. Italy has managed her 
economic affairs along a clear-cut line: 
money was stabilized and left essentially 
free, her balance of payments is in order, 
and a rigorous economy aims at stabilizing 
the budget. This old-fashioned program is 
largely due to Luigi Einaudi, the President 
of the Republic. He is one of the foremost 
economists in the world, a man of extraor- 
dinary learning. He has, by his unbending 
devotion to the ideals of liberty during the 
time of severe persecution by fascism, won 
the respect of the civilized world. It was 
he who stopped the postwar inflation when 
he was Minister of Finance and gave the 
country the economic basis upon which to 
build further. Now there is a grave problem: 
how can one get rid of unemployment quickly 
without upsetting the currency by inflation? 
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A most interesting scheme to accomplish this 
is the Cassa del Mezzogiorno, through which 
the state hopes to modernize southern agri- 
culture and to bring that region up to the 
levels of the north. Italy’s economy depends 
on a free, international exchange of goods, 
but there is not much progress in that direc- 
tion. In particular, she cannot get coal from 
England, who claims to be unable to produce 
enough; instead it is bought in the United 
States, ultimately at great expense to the 
American taxpayer. The Italian problems 
cannot be solved by a few trivial monetary 
tricks; but the steady, hard work of the 
people keeps the country going. 

Further travels took me, besides to the 
Middle East, also to Greece. If one thinks 
Italy is poor, one should go to Greece; and 
yet even in that country the people are better 
off than the wretched poor in the Arab States. 
As an example of the precarious state of her 
economic life I merely mention that the total 
Greek exports are only one-quarter larger 
than the last cut in American aid. On such 
a thin string hangs the existence of a coun- 
try that is now a cornerstone of the defense 
of the west. The country is almost symbolic 
of the great disequilibrium prevailing all over 
Europe and the difficulty of foreseeing any 
permanent solution leading to a self-sus- 
tained, prosperous life of the Continent. 
Worse even is the fact, impressing itself most 
strongly, that Europe is wide open and no 
center of power. Her economic potential is 
only partly used. She does not make a sus- 
tained, intelligent, cooperative effort for her 
own well-being by increasing productivity, 
improving mutual exchanges, and the divi- 
sion of labor. Neither is she determined to 
gather as much military and _ spiritual 
strength, as is necessary, to prevent a suc- 
cessful attack by Russia which, if it came 
now, would, in my opinion, not be stopped 
short of the Pyrenees. 

Looking behind the facade of well-at- 
tended hotels and good restaurants the econ- 
omist gets a less cheerful view of a reality 
that will stare unpleasantly into our faces if 
the challenge should come. I hope, with the 
Europeans, that there still is plenty of time 
to provide for a sound, permanent basis from 
which Europe can be defended. 





Old-Age and Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I joined with my colleague from 
Oklahoma, ToBy Morris, in introducing 
a bill that provides for the establish- 
ment of a bipartisan commission to study 
old-age and retirement benefits. 

All of us are familiar with the plight 
of the aged of our country. As the re- 
sult of the high cost of living it is an 
established fact that old-age and retire- 
ment benefits are not providing our 
senior citizens with the bare necessities 
of life, thus many of them are in dire 
circumstances. 

With literally hundreds of Federal, 
State, and local old-age and retirement 
programs in effect, and since they are 
failing to provide the aged of our coun- 
try with the protection they need, the sit- 
uation has become confusing and com- 
plex and presents to the American people 
one of our greatest economic problems, 
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With the progress made in the field of 
modern medicine, life expectancy has 
been advanced to such a degree that to- 
day man’s usefulness to society has been 
extended beyond the ordinary retire- 
ment age. In short, we have people liv- 
ing longer lives and in better health 
than 50 years ago. The result is that 
we have to not only liberalize the retire- 
ment age, but we must provide those who 
do retire or are disabled with an ade- 
quate old-age pension. 

The question of public-assistance bene- 
fits is one that is sorely in need of a 
thorough study. This is illustrated by 
the fact that the various States differ 
greatly in the amount of benefits paid 
under public-assistance programs. The 
need for uniformity and adequacy of 
benefits in this particular field demands 
our immediate attention. 

The bipartisan Commission to be es- 
tablished in the bills introduced by Con- 
ressman Morris and myself would be 
composed of 12 members—4 to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, 2 of which would come from the 
executive branch of the Government and 
2 from private life; 4 would be appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the 
Senate; and the remaining 4 by the 
Speaker of the House. The Senate and 
House appointments would provide that 
in each case, two of the four appointees 
would be from private life and the other 
two from the Senate and House evenly 
divided among the major political par- 
ties. The Commission would elect its 
own Chairman and Vice Chairman from 
among its 12 members. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 
study and investigate the various pro- 
grams under which retirement bene- 
fits, annuities, pensions, and other forms 
of financial assistance, whether public 
or private, are presently available to old- 
er persons and their survivors including 
Federal, State, and local old-age assist- 
ance programs, and to the retirement 
benefits and old-age assistance being 
provided by private industry. 

The purpose of such study and inves- 
tigation by this Commission is to deter- 
mine, first, the character and amount of 
present benefits and the estimated cost 
of providing such benefits; second, the 
existing relationships between the vari- 
ous State, local, and private systems and 
plans; third, the changes that should be 
made in Federal law with respect to the 
coordination or consolidation of any or 
all existing Federal systems and with 
respect to the character and amounts of 
benefits to be provided under Federal 
law; fourth, the estimated cost of pro- 
viding the benefits recommended by the 
Commission and the method or methods 
to be employed in financing such bene- 
fits. 

The Commission or any member 
thereof authorized by the Commission 
so to do, will have the right to hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places and take such testimony as 
the Commission or such member may 
deem advisable. The Commission will 
report its findings and recommendations 
the second session of the Eighty-third 
Congress. The cost of initiating the 
study and providing the Commission 


with a staff and other expenses is esti- 
mated at about $50,000 and will be re- 
quested in a companion resolution. 

In view of all these confusing and 
complex problems in the field of old-age 
and retirement benefits, I hope that the 
measure introduced by my colleague 
from Oklahoma, Tosy Morris, will re- 
ceive immediate attention by this Con- 
gress. 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED G. AANDAHL 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
fense Production Act expires June 30. 
The general feeling is that it will be re- 
enacted for a period of perhaps 1 year. 
The provisions for price control are set 
up under title IV, section 402, of this act. 
There are indications that the need for 
price control is greatly diminished. At 
the time of reenactment, a year ago, 
there were a goodly number of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who felt that prices 
could be pretty well held in line by in- 
direct controls instead of direct controls 
under OPS. In the words of the Legisla- 
tive Daily: 

Its the difference between turning down 
the fire under a boiler instead of tying down 


the safety valve and making believe it won't 
explode. 


The experience of the past year indi- 
cates the correctness of that thinking. 

A number of things have happened to 
keep the prices of many commodities be- 
low the ceiling level. During the past 
year, the Federal Reserve Board has 
pulled free from the former demands of 
the Treasury Department, and has left 
the negotiable Federal bond market un- 
pegged. That has helped to stop in- 
flationary prices by making less bank 
loan money. available to the public. The 
productive capacity of the American free 
enterprise system has proved greater 
than expectation, and has made a sizable 
supply of commodities available. Higher 
taxes have drained off buying power. 
Consumer resistance has also reduced 
the demand for many commodities that 
were not badly needed, or that were 
priced too high. After the first impact 
of the threat of all-out-war died down, 
scare buying was greatly reduced. The 
accomplishment dates of the defense 
program have been materially extended, 
thus reducing the impact of Government 
buying. 

All of these factors have been effective 
in eliminating the anticipated need for 
price control. In many instances, the 
present price-control program now has 
little more than a nuisance value. Per- 
haps it should be continued in a much 
limited form, but certainly not with 
stepped-up prerogatives as is being re- 
quested by the President and the admin- 
istration bureaucrats. It should be the 
purpose of Congress to reduce wherever 
possible the number of Government em- 
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ployees. There is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do that in the price-control 
program and in all probability, to com- 
pletely eliminate that group in a period 
of not too many months. The more 
people we can take off the Government 
payroll, and thereby require their em- 
ployment in productive industries, the 
greater will be the normal effect in re- 
ducing inflation and giving natural un- 
controlled balance to our economic 
system. 


Abandoned Railway and Streetcar Rail 
Salvage Act of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement of the Massa- 
chusetts commissioner of public works, 
Mr. William F. Callahan, concerning 
House bill 6928 and Senate bill 2838, 
with respect to the salvage of railway 
and streetcar rails: 


I wish to go on record in favor of the 
passage of bills H. R. 6928 and S. 2838. 
These are indentical bills and have for their 
purpose the authorization of Federal funds 
to assist the States, cities and towns in salv- 
aging scrap metal which now exists in streets 
and highways in the form of steel rails. 

I do not need to remind you of the urgent 
need which the steel mills and foundries 
have for additional scrap. The 1952 demand 
for purchased scrap is expected to reach a 
minimum of 38,000,000 tons, against some 
34,000,000 in 1951. The upward trend wus 
reflected in the last quarter of 1951 when 
Officials say mills consumed scrap at an an- 
nual rate of 36,000,000 tons. Some addi- 
tional 10,000,000 tons of steel capacity are 
expected to come in this year, thus increas- 
ing substantially the scrap requirement. 

Government officials say that the United 
States generally will have to find the extra 
scrap at home. Recent studies of the pos- 
sibility of recovering scrap in volume from 
Germany and Japan indicate that these 
countries cannot be counted upon to make 
up the increased demand. 

For one thing, top policy makers appar- 
ently are convinced that the best economic 
use of this war scrap probably can be made 
in these countries themselves, since they are 
producing steel for the defense needs of the 
Atlantic Pact countries. Foreign scrap also 
is, in some instances, moving at prices more 
than double domestic scrap ceilings. 

United States officials say they will con- 
tinue to bear down on present campaigns to 
recover industrial and railroad scrap, and 
probably will start another farm scrap-col- 
lection drive this spring like the one the 
Government sponsored in the fall. But even 
with good results, they expect the scrap 
shortage—particularly for steel-making 
grades—to continue. 

The United States Bureau of Public Roads 
and the National Production Authority esti- 
mate that there exist in the streets and high- 
ways of the Nation between 500,000 and 800,- 
000 tons of steel scrap in the form of aban- 
doned streetcar and railroad rails. This ma- 
terial is the highest quality of scrap avail- 
able; it needs little or no advance prepara- 
tion and is readily accessible. 
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However, its reclamation requires that 
after removal of the rails the pavement in 
which it lies be replaced to avoid damage 
to our transportation system. On the basis 
of current costs experienced in the cities of 
New York, Boston and Detroit, it costs be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred twenty- 
five dollars per ton of scrap to remove the 
rails and replace the pavement broken by 
the removal process. For this ton of scrap 
the cities receive about forty dollars, leav- 
ing an excess of from sixty to eighty-five dol- 
lars a ton to be borne by the authority 
salvaging the rail. 

The cities and towns are quite willing to 
aid the scrap program; they have in most 
instances obtained from the streetcar opera- 
tion companies ownership of the rails or a 
statement of willingness to turn such owner- 
ship over to them, but they are in no finan- 
cial position to retrieve the rails and re- 
place the pavement on the streets in which 
the rails are embedded. Much of the ton- 
nage lies in the granite block and concrete 
highways which are not in need of repair 
but which would be very costly to replace. 

To some extent the rails are an exigent 
traffic hazard. They are slippery and often 
result in hazardous driving. To surface over 
these rails, in order to eliminate this hazard, 
is the expedient thing to do and in most 
cases the cheapest. But such covering is 
against the best interests of the defense pro- 
gram and against expressed directives of the 
Defense Transportation Administrator. 

The bills under consideration ease the cost 
of this work to the States, cities, and towns; 
they provide a positive means for the return 
of over 500,000 tons of the finest steel scrap 
to the steel mills, which scrap would cost 
the Federal Government considerably less 
than many of its present means of scrap rec- 
lamation. 

In conclusion, I would like to bring to your 
attention that for every ton of scrap fed into 
the furnaces, we save approximately two 
tons of iron ore, one ton of coal, nearly one- 
half ton of limestone and many other critical 
materials. Also, dormant scrap, having been 
refined once, reduces the processing time in 
making new steel. 

I strongly urge that all State and muni- 
cipal officials get behind and support the pas- 
sage of these bills. 





Coastal States Take Notice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, every 
coastal State is directly involved in the 
hearings now being conducted in Cali- 
fornia by a special master appointed by 
the Supreme Court to help it determine 
the criteria for fixing the seaward limits 
of California’s inland waters. What- 
ever criteria is applied to the California 
coast will thereafter be applied to the 
coasts of all other maritime States. 

California is again the guinea pig. 
But just as the original decision in 
United States against California was 
used as a precedent against other States, 
so will the decision resulting from the 
current hearings be used. What is the 
Government asking the Court to do? It 
is insisting that the Court determine the 
seaward limits of inland waters accord- 


ing to criteria which practically define 
such inland waters right out of 
existence. 

If the Federal Government’s suggested 
criteria are adopted by the court, many 
famous California bays will cease to be 
recognized as bays by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For instance, San Pedro Bay 
will not be considered a bay. Most of it 
will be either taken over by the Federal 
Government or converted into high seas 
subject to international law instead of 
Federal, State, or local law. Both Los 
Angeles and Long Beach harbors are in 
this bay. The fact that such an area 
should be safeguarded by the maximum 
protective belt of inland waters allowed 
by international law is being ignored by 
the Federal Government, which cannot 
admit that San Pedro Bay is a bay with- 
out allowing the State to retain control 
over it. That is, unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment is willing to frankly admit that 
it is definitely in the process of trying to 
seize lands underlying inland waters 
while its spokesmen in Congress deny 
any such intention. 

It is a clever scheme. It is the same 
technique used by the Federal Govern- 
ment in changing the popular meaning 
of the word “tidelands” so as to let the 
States have their legally defined “tide- 
lands” while depriving them of their 
rights in what had always been called 
“tidelands,” 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; every coastal State 
has important rights at stake in the hear- 
ings misnamed United States against 
California. The hearing is really United 
States against the States of the Union, 
and particularly the coastal States, many 
of which may not realize that their sea- 
ward boundaries are now being deter- 
mined, not on the basis of Congressional 
action; not on the basis of the maxima 
permitted by international law; not on 
the basis of their consent and acquies- 
cence; but, if you please, on the basis of a 
letter from the Department of State to 
the Department of Justice suggesting use 
of criteria merely proposed by the United 
States as a basis for discussion at a con- 
ference in 1930. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the representatives 
of the coastal States are watching the 
present proceeding in United States 
against California with full knowledge 
that they are directly involved. 





Put Up or Shut Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, 





Put Up or SHut Up 
Soldiers have an effective, if somewhat 
impolite, method of quieting a person who 
seems oversure of his ideas. The positive 
person is maneuvered with the words, “Put 
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up or shut up.” If the man who has been 
doing all the talking is unwilling to back up 
his words he walks away abashed. Congress 
may find itself in that position on the Pres- 
ident’s proposal to place the tax collectors 
under civil service. 

The stanchest supporters of the adminis- 
tration cannot deny or excuse the corruption 
that has been exposed. It is politically just 
that corruption should be made a campaign 
issue in a year when the party in power is 
called on for an accounting of its steward- 
ship. But this does not justify a lack of 
support of reform measures. Perhaps dis- 
senting Congressmen have reasons other 
than political for opposing the President's 
plan. If they do they should instigate other, 
better plans as soon as possible. Ignoring 
a bad situation until after the elections will 
solve nothing. 

Placing tax collectors under civil service 
will not assure honesty. It might, however, 
heip to bring a higher caliber employee to 
public service than usually results from po- 
litical appointments. Politicians who intend 
to go to the country with a stand against 
corruption had better be on record as favor- 
ing any steps to eliminate it, whichever party 
instigates the reforms. Otherwise their sin- 
cerity might be questioned with the laconic 
phrase “Put up or shut up.” 





Agent of Mercy: The Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS . 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the appal- 
ling tragedy of the tornadoes which have 
recently devastated vast regions of our 
Southland has touched the hearts and 
sympathies of the entire Nation. I am 
sure that each citizen who is a con- 
tributor to the great work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross feels a sense of gratifica- 
tion that their contribution in the cur- 
rent Red Cross drive has meant much 
in the way of relief to the people in this 
stricken area. 

When the devastation of a tornado re- 
cently struck at Fayetteville in Lincoln 
County and also Marshall and Franklin 
Counties in Tennessee as well as more 
recently in west Tennessee, we know the 
vast measure of relief and help which 
the Red Cross provided. I am sure that 
the gratitude of the people for the assist- 
ance provided is great and ft congratulate 
the Red Cross in their great humani- 
tarian work. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to have included with my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following editorial from the March 
24 issue of the Nashville Banner. The 
editorial, entitled “Red Cross, Agent of 
Mercy When Disaster Strikes,” is an- 
other expression of the gratitude of the 
people of Tennessee and is worthy of 
the attention of the membership: 

Rep Cross, AGENT OF MERCY WHEN DISASTER 
STRIKEs 

Disasters occur. With appalling frequency 
and horrifying impact of death and destruc- 
tion they do occur. Their swift introduction 
to lives, homes, and communities leaves little 
time—as a rule—for that individual pre- 


























paredness which can soften or parry their 
blow; and the exception to that rule is a 
matter of profound significance right at 
this time. 

For the Red Cross exists for exactly this 
purpose. It is the agency of mortal help and 
mercy. It functions day in and day out. It 
is there when needed. It is your Red Cross. 

Within minutes after a tornado struck at 
Fayetteville the Red Cross was in motion to 
relieve the distress of that stricken city, to 
minister to the injured, to direct relief work, 
to help stay the hand of unimaginable ca- 
lamity. That was close home; so close to the 
heart of all middle Tennessee that every 
community in this area can today attest to 
the importance and magnificance of an en- 
terprise of mercy. The record of that splen- 
did demonstration of Red Cross work can 
neither be forgotten nor erased. 

The past week end witnessed a calamity of 
nature’s fury on even greater scale—the dev- 
astation widespread, the death toll tragically 
expanded. And in the dark hours of critical 
emergency visited upon community after 
community in Tennessee and Arkansas, the 
Red Cross again was there. Its hand was 
extended in help because a multitude of 
hands have been behind it, and a multitude 
of hearts. 





Another Great Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an editorial from the Times- 
Herald of Wednesday, March 26, entitled 
“Another Great Speech by MacArthur.” 

ANOTHER GREAT SPEECH BY MACARTHUR 


General MacArthur's address at Little Rock, 
informal and almost casual though it was, 
will live as one of his greatest speeches. 

It is almost a year now since April 19, 1951, 
when General MacArthur appeared before 
the joint session of Congress. That oc- 
casion would have been a memorable one if 
he had uttered only a few perfunctory words, 
for here was the Nation's greatest living 
captain returning to his country for the 
first time after long years of brilliant service 
as a soldier and administrator. 

The questions in everybody’s mind then 
were: Can MacArthur find words to match 
the moment? Can he, without a show of 
rancor, justify the course of conduct that 
led to his recall? Can he project the great- 
ness of his mind and heart in so short a time, 
before an audience whose majority, by party 
allegiance, is prejudiced against him? 

Even those who remember the noble speech 
he had made on the deck of the Missouri 
after the signing of the Japanese surrender of 
September 2, 1945, doubted that he could 
once again strike exactly the right note, say 
exactly the things that most needed saying, 
in precisely the right words. His friends 
need not have been uneasy. As we now 
know, General MacArthur is one of the great 
orators that our Nation has produced, with 
a power of projecting his thought that has 
been matched only by a Patrick Henry or a 
Lincoln. 

Now General MacArthur has done it again 
in the moving address in Little Rock where 
he was born. The place stirred old memories 
of his mother, a Daughter of the Confederacy, 
and of his father, an Army officer from New 
England. 
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“The world has turned over many times 
since then, and those days of old have van- 
ished, tone and tint; they have gone glim- 
mering through the dreams of things that 
were. Tome their memory is a land of used- 
to-be, watered by tears and coaxed and 
caressed by the smiles of yesterday. It is 
filled with ghosts from far-off fields in khaki 
and olive drab, in Navy blue and Air-Corps 
gray. I can almost hear the faint, far 
whisper of their forgotten songs.” 

It will be called a little speech, perhaps, 
just as Lincoln's farewell to his fellow citi- 
zens of Springfield is sometimes called a 
little speech, but in the depths of mind and 
heart that they disclose, these are among the 
noblest of American orations. 





Revision of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of Wednesday, March 
26, published a reasoned and objective 
analysis of pending immigration legis- 
lation. I am proud that the New York 
Times has concluded that the Humph- 
rey-Lehman bill (S. 2842) is the meas- 
ure which most nearly meets the needs 
of the present situation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New BARRIERS FOR OLD 


A complete revision of the immigration 
and naturalization laws of the United States 
is undertaken in each of two measures that 
have been reported out of their respective 
committees to the Senate and House and are 
now awaiting floor action. These bills are 
basic proposals, bringing into one compre- 
hensive statute all legislation on the subject. 
The Senate McCarran bill is 302 pages long 
and the House Walter bill numbers 165 pages 
of smaller type; and although they have been 
literally years in committee preparation they 
stili are so full of faults that it would con- 
stitute a major legislative mistake if either 
of them should be adopted in its present 
form. 

This must have been what President Tru- 
man was thinking of when he urged this 
week that emergency action to admit a 
limited number of European refugees to the 
United States should not be tied to restric- 
tive changes in our permanent immigration 
laws. The two questions ought to be han- 
dled separately, although—as we noted yes- 
terday in endorsing the President’s plea— 
his short-range program is fully consistent 
with long-range plans to improve our pres- 
ent inadequate quota system. 

There is no doubt that American immi- 
gration and nationality laws do need a 
thoroughgoing overhaul. There is also no 
doubt that the Walter and McCarran bills 
contain much that would improve our pres- 
ent haphazard, unjust, discriminatory and 
fundamentally illiberal legislation on the 
subject. But the two bills are utterly in- 
adequate as reform measures because on the 
one hand they fail to cure many of the de- 
ficiencies in existing law and on the other 
hand they pile many brand new evils and 
new injustices on the old. The following 
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observations apply to one or both of these 
bills, which are similar but not identical. 

While they do technically remove present 
discrimination on account of race and sex, 
they contain provisions in respect to Asiatics 
and West Indians that can only be described 
as racist in concept and racist in effect. 
While they do bring a little more sense into 
treatment of extotalitarians, they still are 
timorously restrictive in this regard. While 
they do somewhat revise the existing quota 
system, they still retain its principles intact 
and make no effort to use the large number 
of unfilled quota allotments by transferring 
them from countries that don’t need them 
to countries whose own allotments are used 
up for the next few centuries. 

The provisions for exclusion and deporta- 
tion are so severely tightened as to warrant 
the impression that these bills are, to put 
it simply, anti-immigration and anti-alien 
measures totally out of consonance with the 
professions and beliefs of American democ- 
racy. Naturally there has to be some selec- 
tivity of foreigners applying for admission 
to our shores, but the tendency of the pend- 
ing bills is to face in the wrong direction. 

In response to the need for a broadly con- 
ceived revision of the immigration statutes, 
Senators HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, KEFAUVER and 
nine Democratic and Republican colleagues 
have introduced an infinitely more humane 
and liberal measure. It would modernize 
the quota system, lessen the present dan- 
gers of autocratic administrative decisions, 
really remove racial discrimination, and 
would, in short, do just about everything 
desirable in immigration matters that the 
McCarran bill undoes or fails todo. We hope 
that Congress will give the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill careful consideration when it 
takes up the others. 








A National Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Hamburg (Iowa) Reporter: 

A NaTIONAL DISGRACE 


The manner in which our Government has 
allowed the Korean peace negotiations drag 
on and on and on for more than 8 months 
is nothing less than a national disgrace. The 
mighty United States of America, whose 
fighting sons have served under her colors 
for more than 175 years, has indeed fallen 
‘to a new and ignoble low in diplomacy and 
courage. 

China was, at the start of the Korean war, 
at best a fourth-rate military power. A 
paltry division of Yanks, it is brought out 
now, fought that gallant, heroic, costly re- 
treat to the Pusan beachhead. With troops 
never outnumbered less than two to one, 
they fought their way to the Manchurian 
border. 

When peace negotiations began, at the 
suggestion of Moscow as you recall, United 
Nations forces (we use the words United Na- 
tions to be polite) had again driven deep 
into Red territory, and were showing every 
indication of slowly but surely advancing to 
Manchuria. Here again, the odds were never 
better than 1 to 2. 

But they did it. 

What has happened at the peace tables? 
Shadowed, supervised, and ordered around by 

the fancy-panted, mamby-pamby, simpering, 
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liberal Pinkos who rule our State Depart- 
ment, they have lost every military advantage 
they gained through the death of over 18,- 
000 American troops. So say military lead- 
ers in the Korean field today. 

From a position of command of both land 
and air, we have degenerated to a position of 
shaky insecurity on the ground, and outright 
loss of superiority in the air. 

How did it happen? ‘You read the papers. 
You know full well the answers. It is a sim- 
ple case of the opposition building up his 
forces to unlimited numbers, while our own 
forces remained relatively stable. 

While our Air Force was straining mightly 
to bring forth a replacement mouse of 25 
combat planes weekly, the Chinese Reds have 
built up their jet air force to more than 1,500 
first-class jets. 

Eight months, eight long months before 
the peace tables. MacArthur was right. 
They'll negotiate us unto death. Any simple 
schoolboy student of history knows that 
America has won most of the wars, and in 
turn been talked out of the fruits of each and 
every peace. The last two wars and their 
aftermaths should be lesson enough for any- 
one. 

What you should be asking yourself is this. 
Has the present group of cream puffs, ap- 
peasers, and Communist coddlers ever done 
anything which might lead you to believe 
they can win this peace. 

The answer is rather obvious. Ask yourself 
what the Reds have to gain by peace. By 
simply keeping a ground army in what they 
would consider maneuvers along the thirty- 
eighth parallel, they are effectively bottling 
up and tying down the only army we have 
that is large enough and experienced enough 
to do any major fighting. 

At the same time our European Air Force 
has been stripped to the bone to replace 
planes lost in Korea. A pretty cheap price 
for the Reds, don't you think? 

The Alger Hiss lovers and those who will 
not turn their back on him scream peace 
at any price. A better bet is that they will 
not get peace, at any price. 









From Congress to Baby Sitting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
hot political fight for my job in Con- 
gress in my district. In fact, there are 
two of my fellow Republicans who have 
filed in the coming primaries in my race 
and two Democrats. The district is 
Democratic by registration and, being a 
Republican, I not only have to scrap with 
my fellow Republicans in the primaries, 
but battle it out again in the fall with a 
Democrat. However, I am glad to re- 
port that if I lose out in the fall election 
I have the offer of a job as as baby sitter 
from a neighbor. It comes about in 
this way. 

In keeping with the practice of many 
of my colleagues, during my service in 
the Congress I have been accustomed to 
sending to families where a new baby 
arrives a copy of the booklet issued by 
the Federal Security Agency entitled 
“Infant Care.” I do this nowithstand- 
ing I have consistently voted, when op- 
portunity was given, to reduce the enor- 
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mous expenditures the Federal Govern- 
ment makes on publications on an infi- 
nite variety of subjects, many of which 
are of doubtful value. I take the posi- 
tion, however, that inasmuch as these 
publications are already printed, they 
should not be junked but should be dis- 
tributed to our constituents who desire 
them. Apropos of the suggestion that 
these booklets only go out at election 
time, perhaps I have not been follow- 
ing political practice since I have con- 
tinuously distributed them off years as 
well as election years. 

To come back to the offer I have for 
baby sitting, as you know I live in the 
city of Portland, Oreg., the City of Roses, 
it is called, a most delightful residential 
city bordering the Willamette and Co- 
lumbia Rivers, on the foothills of the 
snow-capped Cascade range, with Mount 
Hood towering over 11,000 feet in the 
background. We pride ourselves as be- 
ing a city of home owners. In fact I 
have been told that the percentage of 
home owners in Portland is tops 
throughout the United States. It is not 
only a city of homes but most of the 
homes are blessed with youngsters who 
will be the citizens of tomorrow. 

My neighbor who offers me the job of 
baby sitting is Dick Fagan, a newspaper 
man who publishes a most interesting 
column in the Oregon Journal! entitled 
Mill Ends. As it happens I sent to Dick 
a letter of congratulations on the birth 
of a new baby in his home and sent him 
a copy of “Infant Care” which was the 
subject of a most interesting article 
written by Dick and published in the 
Journal in its issue of March 23. It was 
in this article my neighbor said, “If 
you’re really sincere about helping out 
you can drop over a few nights and act 
as baby sitter,” and I take it from this 
that if I do lose out on my job here I will 
have one equally as interesting on my 
return home. 

However, I am a little disturbed by 
another statement in the article in 
which Dick says that he is not going to 
follow the book and furthermore, quot- 
ing his words, “I think the kid is a Demo- 
crat—yells quite a bit, won't listen to 
reason and never seems to be satisfied 
with the things he gets.” So if I get 
the baby-sitting job I may not only have 
an interesting time taking care of the 
kid but also may need to do a little 
propaganda work as to his politics. 

Anyway, I'm glad Dick got the book 
and will know how to take care of hic- 
cups if the problem arises. I include 
Mr. Fagan’s article to which I referred: 

Baby SITTING ONLY 
(By Dick Fagan) 

Had a nice letter from Representative 
Homer ANGELL the other day congratulating 
us on the birth of a new baby, and he en- 


closed a booklet on infant care with the 
letter. 

Homer lives only a couple of blocks from 
me when he is in Portland and I didn’t know 
he was so interested in babies. Didn't pay 
any attention at all when our other children 
were born, although it is true that none of 
them happened to be born in an election 


year. 

But I don’t know whether I like Homer 
taking over the raising of our latest or not. 
I wouldn't like to see the matter of whether 
the kid should be taken off the bottle at 





3 months or 6 months become a matter for 
debate in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. And besides, Homer is out of 
town so much of the time I don’t think he 
can do quite a proper job by sending us 
instructions and resolutions by mail. 

Was quite surprised to see that he had 
selected a booklet that had a foreword by 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. (I don’t think our doctor, who is a 
good member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, will approve of letting Oscar Ewing 
meddle in the situation at all. In fact, I'm 
not too sure that he'll approve of Homer as 
a@ pediatrician either.) 

Homer’s book states that “babies often 
have hiccups, and this should not cause 
anxiety. Give the baby a drink of warm 
water, or turn him over and pat him on 
the back, or pick him up.” 

Well now, maybe hiccups don’t cause 
Homer any anxiety, but I’m telling you 
they're enough to make you furrow your 
brow plenty. 

I don't suppose Representative ANGELL 
means this letter and book as an order that 
has to be followed carefully. But it is rather 
disturbing to find that Congress is interested 
in the young fellow. Personally I don’t want 
the matter to go any further. 

I shudder to think “hat might happen, 
for instance, if Senator McCartuy would 
find out that the youngster has red hair. 
The kid gets smeared up enough now eating 
his pablum. 

And so I'm giving you warning right now, 
Representative ANGELL. You take care of 
your own little Angelis and I'll take care of 
mine. And I’m not going to follow that 
book either—so there. 

And besides I think the kid is a Democrat— 
yells quite a bit, won't listen to reason, and 
never seems to be satisfied with the things 
he gets. 

But if you're really sincere about helping 
out, you can drop over a few nights and 
act as baby sitter. 





British Act To Ease Slump in Textiles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of March 27, 
1952: 


British Act To Ease SLUMP IN TEXTILESs— 
Hatt Gray CLOTH ImMPorRT IN BID To AD 
LANCASHIRE INDUSTRY—HOUSE UNITES ON 
Crisis 

(By Clifton Daniel) 


Lonpon, March 26.—Measures to alleviate 
the slump in the British textile industry, the 
most alarming business recession in this 
country since the war, were announced in 
the House of Commons today during a de- 
bate on the acute unemployment problem in 
the industry. 

There was no quarrel on the issue betwen 
the two major parties. Both sides of the 
House applauded Anthony Greenwood, a 
Labor member from the cotton manufactur- 
ing county of Lancashire, when he called at- 
tention to the plight of the textile trade and 
textile workers. 

In response to Mr. Greenwood’s speech, 
Peter Thorneycroft, President of the Board 
of Trade, announced the following palliative 
measures: 
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1. For the time being no further licenses 
will be granted for the importation of gray 
cloth—that is, unfinished cotton material 
imported for finishing. 

2. Everything possible will be done to ac- 
celerate the placing of orders for textiles 
needed for the rearmament program al- 
though the quantities will be small in rela- 
tion to the total capacity of the textile in- 
dustry. 

3. Special discussions will be held with 
the Cotton Board, the industry's trade asso- 
ciation, about competition from Japan in 
selling to the British colonies and supply- 
ing gray cloth. 

4. Australia’s attention will be directed to 
instances where her plans to restrict imports 
will cause hardship to British textile com- 
panies. 

TEXTILES FROM ABROAD 


Mr. Thorneycroft also announced that 
whereas the previous government had or- 
dered £36,000,000 ($100,800,000) worth of tex- 
tiles from abroad, the present government 
has canceled those orders where possible. 

Orders from the United States were re- 
duced from £1,750,000 to £750,000, Mr. 
Thorneycroft reported. 

In addition to the measures announced 
by Mr. Thorneycroft, the Cotton Board 
stated today that representatives of the 
United States, Indian, Japanese, and Euro- 
pean textile industries had been invited to 
a conference in Britain in September to con- 
sider the problems of the international tex- 
tile trade. 

Speakers in the House agreed that the 
slump was world-wide and that Britain's 
difficulties resulted from the growth of com- 
petitive textile industries in countries that 
formerly were not industrialized. 

In Britain, Mr. Thorneycroft said, unem- 
ployment in textiles amounted to 5 percent 
as compared with less than 2 percent for 
industry as a whole—and the 5-percent fig- 
ure might be an understatement, he added. 

Quoting trade-union figures, Mr. Green- 
wood said that this week 70,000 cotton work- 
ers, one-fourth or one-fifth of the total labor 
force, were partly or wholly unemployed. 
At Easter, Mr. Greenwood said, almost the 
whole textile industry of Lancashire will 
close down for 10 days. 


COMMONWEALTH ACTION CITED 

Noting that Britain might well lose 
£50,000,000 worth of trade—one-fifth of her 
total exports—as a result of cuts in the im- 
port programs of Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, Mr. Greenwood called on 
the government for action to counteract 
that danger. 

He also asked the government to take in- 
ternational action on textile raw material 
prices, expedite defense contracts to the in- 
dustry, look for markets in Argentina and 
Eastern Europe, create new industries to 
absorb the unemployed, and temporarily re- 
move the purchase tax on textiles. 

Unless the high-priced goods that are 
“clogging the pipeline” are sold, Mr. Green- 
wood asserted, “there is a danger of bank- 
ruptcy in the industry and growing unem- 
ployment and dispersal of the labor force. 


Camouflage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include the following two 


articles opposing the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. The article entitled “Camouflage” 
appeared in the Ottumwa (Iowa) Cour- 
ier on January 31, 1952; and the article 
titled “An Interesting Revelation” was 
carried in the Alexandria (Minn.) Park 
Region Echo on January 29, 1952: 
CAMOUFLAGE 

The Canadian proposal to build the St. 
Lawrence seaway alone looks like camou- 
flage of the Canada-United States construc- 
tion program. 

First reaction to Canada’s announcement 
that if our Congress does not provide the 
money soon for a joint development the 
Dominion will build alone, is to let them go 
ahead if they want to. It would not put any 
extra burden on the American taxpayer. 

But, as the Altoona, Pa., Tribune says, just 
wait—it wouldn't be long before we would 
be cutting in, one way or another. Probably 
we would be making Canada a loan large 
enough to handle the job. The proponents 
of the joint seaway, with Mr. Truman in the 
Vanguard, are so persistent that any scheme 
to get our taxpayers to foot the bill could be 
expected. 

Our country is in the midst of the heaviest 
spending program in its history—and there 
is no end in sight. With all our other com- 
mitments, it is plain nonsense for our boon- 
doggiers to continue to harp on this seaway 
project. No need nearly great enough has 
been shown to warrant the expense of build- 
ing it now. 

The seaway never has been proved in any 
Way as a defense project. It would be frozen 
tight for months in every year. It would be 
an excellent aerial target. We would be 
spending billions merely to provide more 
competition for the principal heavy trans- 


portation facilities of the United States—its 
railroads. 


AN INTERESTING REVELATION 


Not so long ago we in Minnesota were 
warned that taxing iron ore too high would 
invite competition from foreign fields where 
we were told an almost unlimited supply of 
iron ore could be obtained cheaply. In fact, 
we Minnesotans were given the impression 
that the iron ore industry would leave the 
State as they would be unable to compete 
with the cheaper foreign ore. 

Now comes an entirely different story from 
opponents of the St. Lawrence waterway 
project. In a beautifully printed folder it is 
pointed out that only five of the smaller 
Midwest steel companies and one American 
ore company have invested in ore deposits in 
Labrador. In order to move this ore, it states 
in the folder, these companies will have to 
build a 360-mile railroad costing $200,000,000 
to get this ore to a suitable shipping point. 
Another interesting point brought out is that 
they plan to produce only 10,000,000 tons 
annually and possibly to expand to 20,000,000 
tons in 20 years. 

The folder pictures a bright picture for 
Minnesota's iron ore industry, which it points 
out will continue to be the main reliance of 
the steel industry for as long as man can 
foresee. “Producing at the rate of 90,000,000 
tons annually, these fields have at least 30 
years’ supply of high-grade ore, and now be- 
ing economically developed is a seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of taconites,” the ar- 
ticle points out. 

We don’t know all the facts involved in 
either the iron ore or St. Lawrence waterway 
controversy, but it is interesting to see the 
arguments used when they so often contra- 
dict themselves. 

What the St. Lawrence waterway oppo- 
nents are trying to point out is that the com- 
panies who have investments in Labrador 
ore fields are trying to have the American 
taxpayers build the $1,000,000,000 waterway 
as a subsidized means of getting their ore 
to points with a competitive advantage. 
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Another Patriot Has Left Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in every generation, in every 
community, there is an outstanding in- 
dividual who, making personal sacrifices, 
contributes greatly to the common good. 

Usually the service is accepted as a 
matter of course, the individual’s value 
unacclaimed, but nevertheless recog- 
nized and appreciated by those who come 
within the sphere of his influence. 

Perhaps no class of individuals has 
greater opportunity to contribute or con- 
tributes more to the national good than 
do publishers and editors of local weekly 
or daily newspapers. 

Quietly, kindly, but nevertheless vig- 
orously, throughout the years they are 
permitted to live, these men light the 
road along which the communities in 
which they live have opportunity to fol- 
low if we as a Nation are to adhere to the 
principles laid down in the Constitution, 
follow the pathways of life trod by our 
forefathers—principles and ways which 
have made us, as has so often been said, 
the “citadel of liberty,” the “land of op- 
portunity,” the land where freedom of 
thought and expression, opportunity for 
advancement, have given to our citizens 
blessings which are enjoyed by individ- 
uals in no other land. 

Such a man was my friend, William 
Howard Berkey, who, at 78, died in Chi- 
cago on March 22, 1952. 

William Howard Berkey was a man of 
outstanding ability. His integrity, his 
patriotism, were unquestioned. Because 
he chose to live and exert his influence 
in a small community, his editorials did 
not receive the widespread publicity 
which their soundness, their progressive- 
ness, and their intrinsic merit deserved. 

But, just as the greatness of our Nation 
is dependent upon the soundness and the 
greatness of the States and communities 
which make up the whole, so the activi- 
ties of Mr. Berkey were a necessary, in- 
tegral part of the national structure. 

Not only in southwestern Michigan 
but in Michigan as a whole, as well as in 
adjoining States, Mr. Berkey was an in- 
fluence for good. He supported princi- 
ples rather than men, although he never 
hesitated—and there was no limit to his 
support of individuals, when once he was 
convinced of the soundness of their 
views. 

Always he was a crusader, not only for 
local and comparatively insignificant 
programs of righteousness, but for poli- 
cies and programs which he believed 
favorably affected the national welfare. 

Great metropolitan newspapers un- 
doubtedly have a tremendous part in 
shaping the destiny of our Nation. But, 
after all, the hundreds of thousands of 
unheralded, comparatively inconspicu- 
ous publishers and editors of so-called 
small country weeklies and dailies shape 
and determine the foundation upon 
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which the welfare of the people and the 
security of the Republic rest. 

When their views and the policies they 
advocate are sound and constructive, 
the future of the Republic is assured. If 
and when they ever fail to recognize and 
condemn efforts to destroy the freedom 
of the people, our representative, repub- 
lican form of government, then indeed 
will the country be in danger. 

A short statement giving a slight 
glimpse of the service rendered by this 
editor is made a part hereof. 

What has been here said about Wil- 
liam Howard Berkey is equally true of 
at least three other editors who have 
in recent years passed on to a justly 
deserved reward. My reference is to 
Don Cochrane, Sr., who for years pub- 
lished the Hartford Day Spring at Hart- 
ford, Van Buren County, Mich.; to Herb 
Wood, who long published the Bangor 
Advance, Bangor, also in Van Buren 
County, Mich.; and to Edwy C. Reid, who 
for many years published and edited 
the Allegan Gazette at Allegan, Allegan 
County, Mich. 

Each and every one of these men was 
an outstanding stalwart champion of a 
righteous life, of adherence to lawful 
procedure; a scourge to the devil and 
all his works. 

Each chose to confine his activities 
to the community in which he lived. 
Each evidently realized that, if he did 
his utmost to promote clean living, ob- 
servance of the law of the land, adher- 
ence to constitutional principles, he was 
contributing to the sound foundation 
upon which the Republic securely rests, 

From the lives of each of these four 
men we can all learn a lesson, although 
few of us can hope to »qual the contri- 
butions which each made to the good, 
not only of the community in which he 
lived but to the State and Nation as a 
whole. 

The statement heretofore referred to 
follows: 

W. H. Berkey Dries AFTer LINGERING ILLNESS 

CASSOPOLIS, March 22.—William Howard 
Berkey, 78, long-time publisher of the Cas- 
sopolis Vigilant, and one of Michigan’s out- 
standing newspapermen, died at 3 a. m. today 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Berkey, who had been bedfast for 
about 4 years, died at a private nursing 
home in Chicago. Mrs. Berkey, who was 
taken ill several weeks ago, also is in Chi- 
cago where her son-in-law, Dr, C. C. Cooper, 
is a physician. Mrs. Berkey is a patient 
in a Chicago hospital. 

Mr. Berkey was one of Michigan’s best- 
known rural newspapermen and was editor 
of the Cassopolis Vigilant since 1892. He 
started his newspaper career on the Vigilant 
in 1888 at the age of 14. 

He was born February 24, 1874, in Columbia 
County, Pa., the son of Mr, and Mrs, Joshua 
Berkey and had lived in Cassopolis all of 
his life, coming here at the age of 1. He 
attended Cassopolis High School but didn't 
finish. He had no college or other special 
training nor was he in business anywhere 
except with the Vigilant. He always described 
himself as the plodder type. He gave un- 
stinting service and devotion to the come 
munity which was his home all of his life. 

He went to work for James M. Shepard, 
publisher of the Cassopolis Vigilant, and 
managed it for 4 years, becoming its owner 
in 1892. He purchased the old Cassopolis 
Democrat in 1926 and merged it with the 
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Vigilant. Ill health caused him to turn over 
the management of the Vigilant to his 
brother, Arthur, in February 1948. 

He was a member of the Michigan State 
College board of agriculture for 18 years, 
serving as its chairman for 7 years. He re- 
tired from the board December 31, 1947. His 
great devotion and interest in the college 
throughout his years on the board were rec- 
ognized by the college by naming Berkey 
Hall in his honor shortly before his retire- 
ment. 

His newspaper grew to become one of 
Michigan's outstanding weeklies. He was a 
champion of good government and fought 
hard through his editorial columns on many 
of the issues of the day. His column, Our 
Own Mixture, was widely read. 

He was a trustee of the old Baptist Church 
of Cassopolis for 40 years, and 20 Years a 
member of the executive board of the United 
Church, of which the Baptist Church is now 
a part. He had many other interests, held 
many offices in the Masonic Order, and his 
work in the area Boy Scout Council and the 
Upton Foundation is well known. He was 
made a Silver Beaver Scout. He has been 
president of the Michigan Press Association 
and one of its early members. He also was a 
member of the Cassopolis Service Club and 
the South Bend Knife and Fork Club, and 
prominent in Republican circles. 

The Cassopolis conmrmunity honored him 
on his fiftieth anniversary as a newspaper- 
man, but his sixtieth anniversary was quiet- 
ly observed because of his ill health. His 
first shop was on the second floor of the 
present Cassopolis Vigilant Building and 
considerably smaller. The paper had 750 
subscribers when it started and the circula- 
tion grew under his management to more 
than 2,500. 

His marriage to Olive Gard took place in 
Volinia Township in June 1911. She was 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Gard. 
He also leaves his two daughters, Rachael, 
wife of Dr. C. C. Cooper, of Chicago; and 
Mary, wife of William Gebhard, of Lansing. 
He is also survived by seven granchildren; 
and two brothers, Arthur, of Cassopolis; and 
Elmer, of Viscount, Saskatchewan, Another 
brother, Charles, died in 1942, 

Funeral arrangement have not been made, 





Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave tc extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to include the following reso- 
lution adopted by Lithuanian Amer- 
icans on February 17, 1952, at a meeting 
held in St. Nicholas Auditorium, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.: 

Now, this 17th day of February A. D., 1952, 
Lithuanians and Americans of Lithuanian 
descent, meeting en masse to celebrate the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Lithuania, said meeting being held 
in St. Nicholas Auditorium, South Washing- 
ton Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas on February 16, 1918, the Re- 
public of Lithuania was established as a free 
and independent state among the nations of 
the world who in the succeeding 22 years 
made great progress in commerce, agricul- 
ture, education, and cultural advancement; 
and 





“Whereas during World War II the land of 
Lithuania suffered two occupations by hos- 
tile armies that rendered the country help- 
less, murdered and exiled her people, de- 
prived them of property and all freedoms 
and subjugated them into slavery; and 

“Whereas the Republic of Lithuania failed 
to regain her independence at the end of 
World War II, her land remained in the 
hands of an unmerciful tyrant; her people, 
almost systematically exterminated, were 
made to suffer unbearable hardships: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That we, Lithuanian Americans, 
meeting en masse, do hereby appeal to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations and 
to the Government of the United States, be- 
seeching them to do all in their power to 
free Lithuania from her tyrannical master 
and return to her people their God-given 
rights to freedom and liberty and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the United 
Nations, the President of the United States, 
the Senators from Pennsylvania, and the 
Congressman from Luzerne County.” 





Unemployment Compensation for Korean 
Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
today introducing a bill to provide unem- 
ployment compensation to veterans of 
the Korean conflict. I am informed 
that about 800,000 such veterans will be 
getting out of service this summer. It 
will not be easy for those desiring jobs 
to be immediately absorbed in our labor 
force for even though over-all employ- 
ment in the Nation today is at a high 
figure, there are now 35 areas of labor 
surplus and only 5 of labor shortage. 

When an ex-serviceman is without in- 
come—when he is out of a job— he is not 
consoled by being told that unemploy- 
ment is not widespread. Neither is he 
cheered by having it pointed out to him 
that there is only temporary regional 
unemployment. Such cata, whether in 
a newspaper clipping or in a mimeo- 
graphed Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
port, will not be accepted in lieu of cur- 
rency by his landlord or his grocer. The 
same is true of an ex-servicewoman. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 6332, 
along with others of my colleagues, to 
provide supplementary unemployment 
compensation benefits to workers unem- 
ployed because of dislocations resulting 
from the defense program. While I still 
believe there is a need to provide these 
supplementary benefits, there is an even 
greater need to provide a system of fair 
unemployment compensation to those 
returning veterans who have given up 
their jobs and risked their lives to de- 
fend the United States and the free na- 
tions of the world. 

I have already urged the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs to take prompt ac- 
tion to extend the education, training, 
loan, housing, and similar benefits of the 
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GI bill of rights to veterans of the Ko- 
rean conflict. The “52-20 unemploy- 
ment provisions, however, were open to 
considerable abuse and criticism. I be- 
lieve the plan proposed in my bill is fair 
to the veterans and would not be sub- 
ject to the same abuses or criticism, as 
the veterans would only qualify for the 
benefits if the various State employment 
services were unable to find them jobs. 
Thus, I believe my bill, in meeting the 
objections to the World War II “52-20” 
scheme, should be more acceptable to the 
people and the Congress. 

Since the Korean campaign began, the 
size of our Armed Forces has increased 
considerably. Continuance of a Military 
Establishment of about 3,000,000 to 
4,000 000 men and women is expected; 
this is a larger force than we have ever 
before maintained in peacetime. Reduc- 
tion in the total size at an early date ap- 
pears unlikely, but, for some years to 
come, we should expect a large number— 
over 500,000—of former members of the 
Armed Forces to return to civilian life 
each year. It seems highly desirable, 
therefore, to have a permanent program 
to protect all members of the Armed 
Forces against the risk of unemployment 
when they reenter civilian life. I believe 
that this can best be achieved by ex- 
tending unemployment insurance pro- 
tection to them. 

This proposal calls for the enactment 
of Federal legislation to be administered 
by the States in conjunction with their 
own unemployment insurance laws. 

This proposal is designed to fill a gap 
in our social-security program, a gap re- 
sulting from the fact that entering upon 
military service interrupts and may ter- 
minate an individual’s unemployment in- 
surance protection. It provides for 
treating wages earned in military service 
as though they had been earned in em- 
ployment subject to the State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws; thus, the protec- 
tion now afforded by the State programs 
would not be interrupted by military 
service. 

While the servicemen’s readjustment 
allowance program was designed to fur- 
nish such protection to veterans of 
World War II, this proposal is different 
in several respects. It is a permanent 
program geared to the needs of a large 
military establishment over an indefi- 
nite future period, rather than a tem- 
porary system designed to handle a sin- 
gle post-war demobilization. It is not 
separate and distinct from the existing 
Federal-State unemployment insurance 
program but is closely integrated with 
it. Similar to the proposed unemploy- 
ment insurance program for Federal ci- 
vilian workers, H. R. 5118, it merges 
benefit rights based on employment cov- 
ered by the State laws with rights based 
on service in the Armed Forces and, 
therefore, should provide more adequate 
protection for veterans with brief peri- 
ods of military service. The weekly 
amounts and the periods for which they 
are payable will be directly related to 
past earnings, like the benefits paid 
under State laws, rather than being set 
at $20 per week for 52 weeks, as under 
the servicemen’s readjustment allowance 
system. Unlike the servicemen’s read- 


justment allowance program, benefits 
are payable only to unemployed veter- 
ans, not to those who are self-employed. 
The military wages will be set, by my 
bill, at a fixed sum of $250 per month, 
irrespective of the sum actually received. 
A corporal’s baby can get just as hungry 
as a colonel’s. 

According to the proposal, and like 
H. R. 5118, the benefit provisions of the 
State laws would be applicable to vet- 
erans. However, because of the special 
consideration which the Congress has 
traditionally given to men and women 
who have served in our Armed Forces, 
this proposal assures a greater measure 
of protection for veterans than we now 
provide for nonveterans. In order to 
assure at least a minimum degree of 
equality of protection to all ex-service- 
men, regardless of differences in State 
laws, my proposal would provide that, in 
no case, shall a veteran receive benefits 
of less than 50 percent of his weekly pay, 
up to a maximum of $36 per week, plus 
additional benefits for dependents. If 
the veteran has earnings both in mili- 
tary service and in State covered em- 
ployment of at least 40 times his weekly 
benefit rate, he will be entitled to bene- 
fits for 26 weeks, if he remains unem- 
ployed and otherwise eligible, and the 
State waiting-period provisions will ap- 
ply. In this respect, my bill differs from 
other pending legislation on the subject. 

Like the servicemen's readjustment- 
allowance program, the proposal assures 
that disqualification provisions will not 
bar a veteran from benefits for more 
than a stated period, and that the State’s 
interpretation and application of its 
availability and registration require- 
ments, and its definition of unemploy- 
ment, will be controlling. Disputed 
claims would be adjudicated by State 
appeals authorities. Unlike the service- 
men’s readjustment-allowance program, 
no appeal from a State tribunal to Fed- 
eral administrative authority is provided 
under this proposal. 

Since potential claimants may come 
from any State and settle down in an- 
other, it is particularly desirable to re- 
duce the volume of interstate claims 
which might otherwise be filed. The 
proposal permits the veteran to file his 
claim and have his benefit rights deter- 
mined under either the law of the State 
where he is located when seeking em- 
ployment, or that of any State where he 
has worked in covered employment dur- 
ing the preceding 18 months. If his 
claim is filed in Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands, his rights to benefits will be de- 
termined under the provisions of the 
District of Columbia law, as is provided 
by H. R. 5118. Therefore a veteran is 
free to leave the State from where he 
entered the service. 

In order to assure that the program 
will not interfere with prompt reenlist- 
ment of servicemen who are making a 
career of military service, benefits will 
not be payable for a period of 2 weeks 
following discharge. In addition, bene- 
fits will not be payable during periods 
when the veteran is receiving accrued 
annual leave following discharge. 

The high-benefit States will not suffer 
from an influx of unemployed, as all un- 
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employment benefit payments for mili- 
tary service are reimbursable by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The program envisaged by this pro- 
posal would call for administration by 
the exis‘inug State employment security 
agencies, under the terms of agreements 
between the States and the Department 
of Labor. The proposal would permit 
that Department to operate the program 
directly in any State which did not enter 
into such an agreement, applying the law 
of that State. In this respect it is similar 
to the servicemen’s readjustment-allow- 
ance program and H. R. 5118. 

The Federal Government would reim- 
burse the States for the benefits paid to 
veterans over and above the amounts 
which would have been paid under the 
State laws based upon their covered em- 
ployment. It would also pay the entire 
cost of administration, in the same way 
as it pays the costs of present State em- 
ployment security operations. The pro- 
visions covering financia] arrangements, 
such as those, for example, for making 
payments to the States, and certification 
to the Treasury, as well as those on re- 
porting, consultation with the States, 
penalties, recovery, and recoupment, are 
the same as the language of H. R. 5118. 

Generally speaking, this plan would 
have the advantage of fitting into the 
existing Federal-State employment se- 
curity program in over-all administrative 
terms; the States would deal with only 
one Federal agency, as compared with 
two under the servicemen’s readjust- 
ment allowance program. In addition, it 
avoids the undesirable results which de- 
veloped from the authority of a Federal 
official to supersede, on appeals under 
the servicemen’s readjustment allowance 
program, a State tribunal's interpreta- 
tion of State law. 

Covering veterans under the Federal- 
State program in this way would give 
them continuous protection whether 
they are in private life or in the Armed 
Forces. It would lead to the considera- 
tion of veterans as though they had been 
but temporarily removed from the labor 
market. This attitude would help to pre- 
vent the separation of ex-servicemen 
from the rest of the civilian population. 
By requiring that the veteran seek work 
and file benefit claims through the local 
offices of the employment service, his 
prompt return to conditions of civilian 
life would be facilitated. With the con- 
tinuance of a large military establish- 


‘ment, it appears essential that those who 


are not career members of the Armed 
Forces should have the same economic 
security, when they return to civilian 
life, as they would have had if they had 
remained in civilian employment. 

Although there is no Nation-wide un- 
employment today, there could well be in’ 
the near future. It is well known that 
there is unemployment in areas where 
industry has been converting from the 
production of consumers’ goods to de- 
fense matériel and in the textile, shoe, 
and clothing industries. The individual 
veteran who is unemployed, even though 
only temporarily, must not be allowed to 
suffer after having made so many sacri- 
fices for all of us. 
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In summation, I urge the adoption of 
this legislation for two reasons: 

First. Financial assistance in making 
the transition from active military duty 
to civilian employment should be guar- 
anteed every veteran—even though he 
may not have to avail himself of such 
aid; even in a period of full employment, 
the individual veteran may not make the 
transition immediately and thus may 
have a short period of hardship and 
economic anxiety. 

Second. Many Korean conflict veter- 
ans, because of their youth, went directly 
into military service from schools and 
colleges, not from jobs in Government or 
private industry. Therefore no employ- 
er-employee relationship was ever es- 
tablished and they do not have jobs to 
go back to, neither do they have any ac- 
cumulated credits entitling them to 
State unemployment compensation. 





Why We Get So Little for So Much 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Council Bluffs (lowa) Nonpa- 
reil: 

Wuy We Get So Lirtte ror So Mucnu 

A few days ago we told how former Air 
Secretary Symington cut military housing 
costs in Alaska with the assistance of private 
builders. 

This appears to have been an isolated in- 
stance of economy. Here is what is actually 
occurring and it helps to explain why we 
spend so much on military installations and 
get so little in return. 

The Wherry-Spence act allows any of the 
military services to draw up plans for a 
housing project and let civilian builders 
sponsor it. 

But the Army engineers continue to do 
most of the building and they need $13,500 
to build a family house the Air Force can 
get trom private contractors for $8,100, under 
the Wherry-Spence act. 

The Army engineers insist their houses 
have more floor and closet space and in 
some instances one or two more bedrooms 
than the Wherry-Spence houses. 

The Air Force has a detailed comparison 
of 64 Army-engineer-built houses at Lack- 
land Ai? Force base near San Antonio and a 
typical Wherry-Spence house anywhere in 
the United States. 

The Army-engineer-built house has oak 
floors; that accounted for $470 extra. Its 
roof cost $280 more than a Wherry-Spence 
roof. The kitchen linoleum cost $15 more. 
It spent $100 more than the private contrac- 
for hinges, locks, et cetera. Its plumbing 
was more expensive by $150. Gas fittings cost 
$10 extra; the heating plant and attic fan 
an extra $300. The engineers’ electrical sys- 
tem—for 160 amperes, against 60 amperes in 
a Wherry-Spence house—boosted the cost 
$160. It spent $50 more on the kitchen. 

The engineers built only four houses per 
acre. Under the Wherry-Spence plan, the 





average is 10 per acre. 
Outside, the engineers went in for under- 
ground wiring, which cost an extra $63. 
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Surveys and profit differential added another 
$800 


Another 5 to 15 percent went for red tape, 
rigid specifications, and inspection. 

The trouble is that everything the armed 
services do is snarled up in red tape and 
costs much more than necessary. 

The armed services simply do not know 
anything about economy and as a rule don’t 
care. 

They pile mistakes on top of mistakes and 
the wonder is that they get anything done. 

That’s why the billions appropriated for 
defense buy so little in actual fighting 
strength. 





Payment of Pensions to Veterans of the 
Philippine Incurrection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting a 
copy of petition No. 648, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs on March 24, 1952: 


PETITION No. 648 


To the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled; 
Your petitioners representing a majority 
of the known surviving veterans who served 
in armed conflicts, upon the orders of the 
Government of the United States of America, 
in the Philippine Islands, from July 4, 1902, 
to January 1, 1914, and who represent a ma- 
jority of the known widows and other sur- 
viving dependents of deceased veterans who 
so served, respectfully showeth: 

1. That amendment I to the Constitution 
of the United States of America guarantees 
to your petitioners the right to present the 
following grievances to this honorable body; 
and 

Your petitioners do further show: 

2. That during the year of 1920, in the 
spirit of that grea* and traditional benevo- 
lence and grace which it hath ever shown 
toward all veterans, the Congress did enact, 
and the President did approve, Public Law 
256, which law wisely authorized the pay- 
ment of certain service pensions to the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and the China Re- 
lief Expedition, more generally known as the 
Boxer Rebellion, and to certain survivors of 
th. said veterans; and 

Your petitioners further show: 

3. That it was the clear and specific intent 
of the Congress, in enacting the said law, 
to authorize the payment of the said service 
pensions to all honorably discharged persons 
who served 90 days or more in the military 
and naval service during the Philippine In- 
surrection; but that notwithstanding that 
clear and specific intent certain veterans, 
and the survivors of the said veterans, rep- 
resented by your petitioners, have been de- 
nied the pensions so authorized by that 
agency of Government charged with the ex- 
ecution of the said Public Law 256; and 

Your petitioners further show: 

4. That although it hath ever been the 
desire of the Congress to aid your petitioners 
by enacting further legislation to require the 
payment of said pensions to the veterans 
and survivors of veterans named by peti- 
tioners, the Veterans Administration and the 
War Department, now the Department of 








the Army, have greviously wronged the said 
veterins and the survivors of said veterans, 
by the submission of false, misleading, de- 
ceptive, immaterial and prejudicial state- 
ments to numerous congressional committees 
for the specific purpose of influencing the 
Congress to reject the humble pleas of your 
petitioners; and 

Your petitioners further show: 

5. That notwithstanding the hostile acts 
of the named agencies of Government, the 
Congress, in 1944, did by unanimous vote, 
enact legislation to pension the named vet- 
erans and survivors, but that upon the ad- 
vice and insistence of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the President declined to approve 
the said legislation; and 

Your petitioners further show: 

6. That veterans represented by them were 
engaged in hostilities with hostile natives 
in the Philippine Islands for a period of 
more than 11 years; that during those years, 
no less than 103 battles were fought and 
that the veterans of those engagements were 
awarded the same War Department medals 
as those who served in the Philippine Insur- 
rection prior to July 4, 1902; and 

Your petitioners further show: 

7. That according to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration the averag> age of the named sur- 
viving veterans is now 77 years; that some 
of them are now in a state of poverty; that 
few of them due to their extreme age and 
physical disabilities, are capable of earning 
a@ support and that if the Congress does not 
speedily enact the required legislation that 
all will have died without receiving the ben- 
efits originally authorized by the Congress; 
and 

Your petitioners further show: 

8. That there are now pending before the 
said Committee on Veterans’ Affairs at least 
three bills, either of which, if enacted into 
law, would, at small cost to the Government, 
afford the named veterans and survivors a 
small measure of relief in their declining 
years—although neither bill would recover 
the many thousands of dollars, yea millions, 
wrongly withheld for a period of more than 
31 years; wherefore— 

Your petitioners humbly pray: 

That the House of Representatives do au- 
thorize petitioner's representative to appear 
before the said Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs for the purpose of presenting evidence 
in support of the cited grievances and that 
some one of the mentioned bills be speedily 
enacted by the House of Representatives. 

Very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vants, 
PHILIPPINE-PaciIFIC WAR VETERANS, 
E. O. YARRINGTON, 
National Commander. 

Attest: 

CHaRLes V. STEVENS, 
National Adjutant. 





In God We Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years we have seen the phrase “In God 
We Trust” on the coins of the United 
States. We have taken the words pretty 
much for granted, and few of us have 
given thought as to how the phrase orig- 
inated or why it is used on our coins. 

The story of this phrase is a simple 
but dramatic one and bears telling in 
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these days when we are likely to leave 
God out of our national planning. 

The following article on how the 
phrase came to be used on our coins 
is reprinted from the National Grange 
Monthly, organ of the National Grange, 
for March 1952. I commend it to all 
Members of the Congress and readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 


“In Gop We Trust’—THE SrTory or a 
PHRASE—No NaTION CaN BE StrRONG Ex- 
CEPT IN THE STRENGTH OF Gop 


The Reverend Mr. Watkinson was troubled. 
In his small parish at Ridleyville, Pa., he 
brooded over the low ebb of Union fortunes 
after Fort Sumter and Bull Run. He de- 
plored the godlessness of a Nation already 7 
months in civil war. 

One cheerless November day in 1861 he 
sat down at the antique desk in his rectory 
and wrcte a letter of singular eloquence to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“One fact touching our currency has hith- 
erto been seriously overlooked,” he wrote. “I 
mean the recognition of the Almighty God in 
some form on our coins. What if our Re- 
public were now shattered beyond recogni- 
tion? Would not the antiquaries of succeed- 
ing centuries rightly reason from our past 
that we were a heathen nation?” 

Proposing a motto on the theme of “God, 
Liberty, Law,” he concluded: “This would 
relieve us of the ignominy of heathenism. 
This would place us openly under the divine 
protection we have personally claimed. 
From my heart I have felt our national 
shame in disowning God as not the least 
of our present national disasters.” ; 

The Secretary of the Treasury was Salmon 
P. Chase, one of Lincoln's ablest Cabinet 
members. Later he was to become Chief 
Justice of the United States, and it was in 
his honor that the Chase National Bank of 
the city of New York was named in 1877. 

The Secretary, deep in problems of financ- 
ing the war, read this letter from the Rev- 
erend M. R. Watkinson and promptly recog- 
nized the merit of his plea. Within a week 
he had dispatched a note to the Director of 
the Mint in Philadelphia, James Pollock: 

“No nation can be strong except in the 
strength of God,” he wrote, echoing the 
sentiments of the clergyman, “or safe except 
in His defense. The trust of our people in 
God should be declared on our national coins. 

“You will therefore cause a device to be 
prepared without unnecessary delay with a 
motto expressing in the fewest and tersest 
words possible this national recognition.” 

The Director of the Mint acted quickly on 
the Secretary’s order. Before the year was 
out a bronze pattern for a $10 gold piece 
with the motto “God, Our Trust” had been 
submitted. Shortly thereafter “Our Coun- 
try, Our God” was suggested. But it was not 
until 1864 that “In God We Trust” first ap- 
peared on a United States coin, a 2-cent 
piece. Salmon P. Chase himself had pro- 
posed this inscription. 

Today this motto has the ring of timeless- 
ress, as though it had been given on tablets 
gf stone to the founding fathers of a repub- 
tic conceived in a deeply religious spirit. Yet 
until 1864 our country’s moneys bore only 
practical and mundane slogans, such as the 
terse injunction “Mind Your Business” on 
the Fugio cent, issued in 1787 as the first 
coin of the United States. 

Most United States coins in circulation 
today bear the inscription “In God We 
Trust.” Silver dollars, half-dollars, and 
quarters were minted with the motto in 1866 
and have carried it ever since. It first ap- 
peared on the penny in 1909, but not on the 
dime until 1916. The 5-cent piece carried 
the motto from 1866 to 1883, and after a long 
lapse resumed it in 1938. 


Juvenile Delinquency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the March 18 Recorp, 
I include the eighth of the series of ar- 
ticles on juvenile delinquency by Judge 
Victor B. Wylegala, children’s court 
judge of Erie County, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges: 


Cope DRAWN AS PROTECTION DISREGARDED— 
STATUTES, UNKNOWN TO MANy, CONTAIN 
RULES FOR YOUTHS ATTENDING PLACES OF 
AMUSEMENT 


(This is the eighth in a series of articles 
by Judge Victor B. Wylegala of children’s 
court, authority on juvenile delinquency 
and head of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. Today’s article reveals 
an alarming lack of enforcement of laws 
that prohibit children from going unat- 
tended to bowling alleys, wrestling matches, 
poolrooms, movies, and other places of en- 
tertainment where they may run into bad 
examples that may lead to delinquency. 
Future articles to appear daily in this space 
will concern the role of the courts in curb- 
ing and rehabilitating delinquents.) 


(By Victor B. Wylegala as told to Lee 
Griggs) 

One of the chief reasons we have juvenile 
delinquents in our society is the appalling 
lack of enforcement of laws calculated to 
keep our youth from forming bad associa- 
tions. 

The poolrooms, billiard halls, bowling 
alleys, movie theaters, and professional ring 
sporting events our youngsters attend are 
all potential breeding grounds for delin- 
quency. Laws were made to keep children 
away from these places except when accom- 
panied by a parent, guardian, or adult au- 
thorized by a parent. 

Few parents know that: 

No juvenile, accompanied by an adult or 
not, can attend a weekly wrestling program 
in Memorial Auditorium. 

No unaccompanied juvenile can attend a 
movie at any time except when the theater 
provides a matron. 

No unaccompanied juvenile can attend a 
bowling alley at any time, regardless of 
whether or not that alley serves alcoholic 
beverages. 

REASONS GIVEN 

Laws are specific on these matters, and 
there’s a good reason for it. Children can 
come in contact with unsavory people or 
circumstances, in pool rooms, billiard halls, 
and bowling alleys. Movie theaters and pro- 
fessional wrestling and boxing are off 
bounds, because kids may see things that 
are not good for young and impressionable 
eyes. These places can sow, by example, the 
first seeds of delinquency. Late hours that 
may be involved in frequenting such places 
could expose a youngster to bad elements. 

Yet these laws are being violated hundreds 
of times a day in Buffalo. The community 
cries out for curbs on delinquency. It’s 
about time we stopped yelling and started 
doing. The legal power to avoid contact 
with delinquent influences is there. Why 
not use it? 

Section 9118 of the Penal Code says: 

“No person under the age of 18 shall par- 
ticipate in any professional boxing, sparring, 
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or wrestling match or exhibition, and no 
person under 16 shall be permitted to at- 
tend thereat as a spectator.” 

What could be more clear? Yet groups 
of youngsters are admitted to the auditorium 
Friday nights to witness so-called wrestling 
exhibitions. 

At these affairs all considerations of 
sportsmanship, fair play between contestants 
and proper enforcement of rules by referees 
are so neglected that it’s laughable. Ama- 
teur matches are fine for attendance and 
participation. No one can object to the 
Golden Gloves, but they’re healthy and on 
the level. 

Boy Scout groups attended the wrestling 
matches frequently in the past. These 
youngsters have been taught sportsmanship 
and fair play. They must think twice after 
seeing these farcical shows, especially when 
their very presence violates the law they are 
taught to respect. 

Section 484 of the Penal Code takes care 
of the other places specifically. 

“Any person is guilty of a misdemeanor 
who admits or allows to remain in any dance 
house, public pool or billiard room, public 
bowling alley, theater, skating rink, or mov- 
ing-picture performance * * * any child 
actually or apparently under the age of 16 
years unless accompanied by its parent or 
guardian or an adult person authorized by 
its parent or guardian.” 

Pretty cut and dried, isn’t it? 
is it ignored? You tell me. 

Note that the law states “actually or ap- 
parently” under 16. This provision makes it 
inexcusable for such forbidden places to 
cater to juveniles. The burden of the law is 
properly upon the person benefiting from 
the transaction. The proof of age, though, 
is up to the child. He can be 21 and refused 
as apparently under 16 if he can’t prove he 
is not a juvenile. 

The old dodge, used especially with girls, 
of “she didn’t look a day under 19” holds no 
water. If a proprietor hasn't the perception 
to spot a juvenile when he sees one, he 
shouldn't be in business. Operators of such 
entertainment places are among our worst 
obstructors in the fight to curb juvenile de- 
linquency. 

The only exception that can or should be 
made to section 484 is provision for admis- 
sion to these places if a supervised school 
activity is going on there. This is most 
often the case with movie houses and bowl- 
ing alleys. School activities carried on in 
pool rooms are being held in the wrong place. 


Then why 


THEATER THEFTS CITED 


Movie houses should enforce the law for 
their own good, although many of them 
don't. Vandalism and thievery ran rife in 
these places not long ago in a series of 
flourishing rackets. Woman moviegoers put 
their purses and coats on adjoining empty 
seats. Juveniles got into theaters by getting 
sympathetic adults to buy their tickets. 
While the woman watched the show, a 
youngster crept up the aisle, rifled her purse 
unnoticed, and crawled away in the darkness. 
It worked beautifully as the patron didn’t 
discover the loss until ready to leave the 
theater. 

Fortunately, there hasn't been much of 
this thievery of late. But vandals still are 
ripping seats, throwing refuse and annoying 
patrons in theaters. Stricter enforcement of 
the law would keep them from being there 
without proper escort in the first place. 

Although no law forbids juveniles seeing 
basketball and hockey games at Memorial 
Auditorium, a closer watch should be kept 
on youngsters. For years vandalism has 
flourished there on a big scale. 

Juveniles pull fire alarm boxes, break hun- 
dreds of glass panes in ramp and buttress 
lights, steal light bulbs, washroom fixtures, 
and bronze door plates, climb building walls, 
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deface corridors, break outside windows, 
overturn fire extinguishers, break down doors, 
and jimmy locks. They roam the parking 
lots, breaking windows and rifling cars. In 
the old Broadway Auditorium, they used to 
sneak in and play high over the arena floor 
on perilous catwalks, endangering themselves 
and those below. 

Other violations occur daily in regard to 
child labor laws. In a few non-hazardous 
occupations, youths over 14 and under 16 
can get permits +o work during nonschool 
hours, but never after 6 p.m. There must 
be dozens of youngsters under 16 sticking 
pins in bowling alleys well into the night. 
Under these laws, not only the owner of the 
place is liable for punishment. The door- 
man, the bartender, even the janitor can be 
prosecuted. 

How can enforcement be carried out with 
so many violations occurring daily? The 
police can help, but the job is so staggering 
they couldn't handle the burden with the 
approximately 1,500 men on the force. They 
couldn't do it with 10,000. 

This puts it squarely up to you and me— 
Mr. and Mrs. Buffalo. Parents, professional 
men, people in all walks of life can and must 
help by obeying the law conscientiously and 
not just when a policeman is looking. Laws 
were not made to be broken. There must be 
a moral reawakening in society. If laws are 
outmoded they should be changed, but the 
principle remains. 

The laws respecting juveniles were passed 
because at the time of their adoption the 
prohibited amusements were being con- 
ducted in a morally injurious way. If their 
character has been improved to the public’s 
satisfaction, the laws should be repealed. 
But I don’t think you'll find many people 
who are satisfied with the “improved” char- 
acter of our pool halls or even wrestling 
matches. 

As for movies, parents should know what 
kind of pictures are flashing before the 
child's eyes, and make sure they are all right 
for his or her age, maturity and understand- 
ing. What may be harmful to one child may 
not affect another of identical age. 

Only parents can judge this intangible 
quality, and they should judge it wisely. It 
is of incalculable importance to the child’s 
future development. Amusement prohibi- 
tions for juveniles are aimed at helping par- 
ents keep a closer watch on their offspring 
and to guard more effectively against delin- 
quent development. 

Just as parents watch what goes into a 
child's stomach by feeding him a healthy 
diet, so they must watch even more alertly 
what goes into his mind. For parents and 
the community will determine whether the 
youngster of today becomes the banker or 
the bank robber of tomorrow. 








The Courier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle from the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., on March 10, 1952, titled “The 
Courier”: 





THE COURIER 


Another measure of the Kremlin’s blight- 
ing effect on human society is the fact that 
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the United States has now put into operation 
a little ship whose sole function will be to 
sail the seas as a roving radio station de- 
signed to penetrate the iron curtain with at 
least a modicum of light and truth. That 
such a vessel should have to exist in this 
supermodern age—an age of instantaneous 
communication—constitutes in itself a 
damning indictment of the system that has 
forced it into being. 

That system—the Soviet system—has 
within its ruthless grip hundreds of millions 
of people. These people, the people of Rus- 
sia and all the satellite lands, have been 
completely cut off from the rest of the world. 
Regimented, oppressed, rigidly barred from 
outside information, terrorized by the secret 
police, and, in general, forced to accept the 
most miserable kind of material and spir- 
itual living conditions, they have been sub- 
jected at the same time to a never-ending 
barrage of monstrous propaganda. The 
propaganda, on which the Kremlin and its 
puppet tyrannies have been spending vast 
sums, is made up almost exclusively of gi- 
gantic falsehoods calculated to destroy the 
meaning of meaning, turn reality upside 
down, create an impenetrable wall of mis- 
understanding, and brew a great boiling 
broth of fear and hatred against the free 
nations, particularly the United States. 

To cope with this systematic effort to 
obstruct peace and poison the life of the 
world, the free nations have been striving, 
with such programs as the Voice of America, 
to cut through the miasma of lies and broad- 
cast the truth to the masses behind the iron 
curtain. But the truth has had a hard time 
getting in against the Soviet jamming tech- 
nique that has been filling the air waves, 
night and day, with electronic shrieks and 
howls. That is why our country has devel- 
oped the new seagoing radio station. The 
ship—a Coast Guard cutter aptly named 
Courier—is equipped with transmitting 
facilities powerful and mobile enough to 
promise a lot of headaches for the jammers. 
Certainly, as the President has said in put- 
ting the vessel into service, it promises to be 
highly effective in helping to get our message 
through to the oppressed over the heads of 
the oppressors. 

The message, as Mr. Truman has summed 
it up, is a simple one. It is that our coun- 
try is eager to cooperate, like a good neigh- 
bor, with all countries; that we are the 
friends of the people of Russia, China, and 
the other lands whose rulers are now assail- 
ing us; that there are no differences between 
us that cannot be amicably settled if thuse 
rulers will turn from their senseless policy 
of hate and terror; that we and our allies 
are arming to defend ourselves only because 
the aggression of the Kremlin and its puppet 
regimes has forced us to do so; and that the 
United States, despite the storm of false- 
hood that the Communists have loosed upon 
the world, realizes that the vast majority of 
men and women behind the iron curtain, if 
they were at liberty to choose, would join 
with the free nations in banishing the fear 
of war and establishing a decent and lasting 
peace. 

There are many ways in which the Courier 
can help to spread this message, and it needs 
to be spread. Nevertheless, especially in 
view of the all-out Soviet drive to maintain 
the iron curtain and liquidate dissenters, 
only the naive will expect magic from words 
of good will. The words are important, of 
course, but they are important merely in the 
sense of supplementing our other efforts— 
particularly in the field of building up 
armed strength—to persuade the Kremlin 
to change for the better. In the last analy- 
sis, unless that strength becomes truly for- 
midable, the words themselves can do little 
in behalf of the truth that makes men free. 





Address of Lindsay C. Warren, Comp- 
troller General of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an address made recently by Lindsay C. 
Warren, Comptroller General of the 
United States, the nonpartisan and non- 
political agent of the Congress for check- 
ing on the Government’s financial trans- 
actions. The nonpolitical character of 
the address is emphasized by the fact 
that it was given in substance before 
two groups of different political faiths, 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club 
and the new Republican Members of the 
Eighty-second Congress. Mr. Warren 
tells of the part the General Accounting 
Office is playing in auditing and report- 
ing on our vast defense emergency 
spending program and gives some hard- 
hitting advice on what to do to bring 
about a higher standard of ethical con- 
duct in Government business. 

I include the following text of Mr. 
Warren's address in the REcorp as part 
of my remarks: 


I have said many times during my 27 years 
in Washington that there are both rewards 
and penalties in the public service. Today 
I am enjoying one of the rewards. 

Since you let me select my topic, I chose 
the one which is closest to my heart: “The 
General Accounting Office, its mission and 
its opportunities for service in these days 
of super government and defense emergency 
spending.” 

It is said that after hearing Daniel Webster 
speak, David Crockett said to him: “I had 
heard that you were a very great man, but 
I don’t think so. I heard you speak and 
understood every word you said.” If I am 
forced to use a few technical words in de- 
scribing our job, please don’t think I'm just 
trying to prove that I am a great man. r 

The General Accounting Office is the non- 
partisan and nonpolitical agency of the Con- 
gress for checking on the Government's fi- 
nancial transactions. The Office is headed 
by the Comptroller General, appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate for 15 years, but not 
removable except by the Congress. It oper- 
ates as part of our system of checks and bal- 
ances under the Constitution. That system 
has protected our democratic processes and 
prevented us from ever having our tax money 
spent by executive fiat. The Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 gave the Office gen- 
erally the duty of auditing and settling pub- 
lic accounts, settling and adjusting claims 
for and against the Government, and pre- 
scribing appropriation accounting systems 
for the Government. 

The position some uninformed persons as- 
cribe to the General Accounting Office as 
arbiter of Government expenditures is il- 
lustrated by the story of the Italian recently 
arrived in this country who attended some 
baseball games and became quite a fan. In 
discussing the game with a friend one day, 
he confided that he didn’t understand about 
the “ump.” 

“The umpire?” his friend said. 
the matter with him?” 


“What's 
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“Well,” said the Italian, “he no throwa da 
ball, he no hitta da ball, he justa standa 
round and maka da trouble.” 

I hope to convince you that quite to the 
contrary of the impression of the Italian 
about the umpire, we serve a real purpose and 
render a constructive service in the Govern- 
ment fiscal field. 

The General Accounting Office today is far 
different from the office I first saw in 1940. 
Just about that time the Government's ex- 
penditures began increasing astronomically 
due to the defense and war effort. I soon 
concluded that the old methods could not 
keep pace with these accelerating operations. 
After VJ-day we made accounting improve- 
ment the No. 1 project of the office. Con- 
gress supplied the necessary legislation deal- 
ing with such subjects as commercial-type 
audits by the Comptroller General of Gov- 
ernment corporations, improved Government 
property accounting and auditing, and mod- 
ernization of Post Office Department ac- 
counting and auditing. 

This legislative activity was climaxed by 
the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950. President Truman in signing the 
act cited it as the most important in its 
field since 1921. It is a great step toward 
full disclosure for the benefit of the Presi- 
dent, for the benefit of the Congress, and for 
the benefit of the American taxpayer of what 
happens to the public funds. 

The act embodies the principles and ob- 
jectives of the joint accounting improve- 
ment program begun in 1947 by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, John W. Snyder; the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, then James E. 
Webb; and myself, in collaboration with all 
other agencies of the Government. It in- 
cludes provisions recognizing the broader and 
more flexible methods of auditing Govern- 
ment expenditures which we in the General 
Accounting Office had initiated, including 
provision for us to make selective audits at 
the site of agency operations. 

Recently I had the pleasure of attending 
an annual joint meeting with Mr. Snyder and 
Mr. Frederick J. Lawton, the present Director 
of the Budget, to review accomplishments of 
our joint accounting program. Some of the 
things reported would amaze anyone who 
had not closely followed the program. Al- 
though the new accounting legislation has 
been in effect only a little over a year, an en- 
tire division of the General Accounting Of- 
fice has been abolished, cutting out nearly 
300 jobs in our office alone at an annual 
salary saving of $1,000,000. Thousands of 
warrants previously required in connection 
with Government fiscal transactions have 
been eliminated, saving as much as 30 or 
more days in making funds available for dis- 
bursement, under methods equally or more 
safe than the old ones. Reclassification of 
accounts and increased tempo of cooperative 
work in identifying business-type operations 
enabled almost twice as many business-type 
presentations in the 1953 budget as those 
for 1952. 

We discussed the tremendous achievement 
of the Post Office Department with assistance 
of the joint program staff, the Federal Re- 
serve banks, and the banking system of the 
country, in completely revamping the 
money-order system as of July 1, 1951. This 
was the biggest procedural conversion ever 
undertaken. It involves the issuance, pay- 
ment, accounting, and auditing of 400,000,- 
000 money orders a year, originating at 42,000 
points. These orders if stacked on top of 
each other would reach a height of 43 miles. 
The new mechanized procedures made it 
possible to eliminate separate preparation of 
3,000,000 cards a year for accounting and 
audit purposes. The new system installed 
by the Post Office Department eliminated 
900,000 checks and 700 positions in the De- 
partment. 
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This is just one example of the improve- 
ments being made by many agencies on their 
own initiative with the inspiration and as- 
sistance of our small accounting systems 
staff under the joint program. 

We have not let the grass grow under our 
feet in making improvements and in mod- 
ernization of our own Office. We have abol- 
ished some divisions and created others. We 
have extended our comprehensive audit of 
Government agencies to some 31 agencies or 
major parts of agencies, including some of 
the large field installations in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It covers not only the re- 
ceipt and disbursement, but the application 
of public funds. The audits are made in the 
Offices of the agencies. The better the qual- 
ity of the agency’s accounts, internal con- 
trol, and observance of governing statutes, 
the less detailed auditing by the General 
Accounting Office is required. We expect to 
have all significant operating programs in 
the civilian agencies under comprehensive or 
other site audit by June 30, 1953. Our audits 
of 65 Government corporations are up to 
date. 

On January 18 I consolidated four of our 
auditing divisions, employing over 3,400 peo- 
ple, into a new Division of Audits. The con- 
sOlidation will achieve real economies by 
cutting out duplication of administration 
and will enable a far better and more pro- 
ductive utilization of our audit personnel. 
The Division is headed by our 32-year-old 
Director of Audits, Ted B. Westfall, just 
awarded a citation by our junior chamber of 
commerce as one of the outstanding young 
men in Government. 

By constant surveys of our work and im- 
provement of our procedures, it has been 
possible since April 1946 to reduce the num- 
ber of our employees from 14,904 to about 
6,500. Our budget estimates for the next 
fiscal year are based on an average of 6,560 
employees. We are one of the few Govern- 
ment agencies asking for less money for sala- 
ries for the next fiscal year than for 1952. 

Having gone through this period of volun- 
tary contraction, I can testify that reduc- 
ing pains can be as bad as growing pains. 
I have often said that there is not an agency 
in the Government that cannot reduce its 
personnel if it wants to do so and has the 
courage to go through with it. I know this 
is more easily said than done. I had an 
mgency head tell me last year, “I know [ 
have got too many people. But I wouldn’t 
go through what you have gone through for 
anything in the book.” 

One of the greatest deterrents to efficiency 
and economy when it comes to this ques- 
tion of reduction in force is the civil service 
laws and regulations made pursuant to law. 
I am not criticizing the Civil Service Com- 
mission, or any of its members, who have 
gone out of their way to cooperate with us. 
I think Bob Ramspeck’s return to the Gov- 
ernment has given a tremendous lift not 
only to personnel people, but to all career 
people and all those who are working to 
help the Government do a better job. 
Neither am I thinking of veterans’ prefer- 
ence. I do believe that some of the worst 
impact of a reduction in force on agency 
operations could be eliminated by giving the 
agency head some authority to retain the 
more competent and suitable employees. 

As one result of our activities from 1941 
through February 1952, $770,000,000 has been 
collected. This money had been illegally or 
otherwise improperly paid out, and it is a 
fair statement to say that little of it would 
have ever been recovered except for the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. The amount of our 
collections is more than twice what it has 
cost to operate the Office during the same 
period. But I feel of greater importance is 
the work the Office is doing in the preven- 
tion of illegal or improvident use of funds 
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without waiting to collect back what has been 
paid out illegally, and in improving account- 
ing throughout the Government, both of 
which have saved a great deal of money for 
the taxpayer. 

The need for the Office as the agency of 
the Congress has never been greater. Our 
country is engaged in domestic programs of 
national significance, in foreign-aid pro- 
grams reaching into all parts of the world, 
and in a defense program almost unparal- 
leled in history. The expenditures being 
made by the American people to carry out 
these operations and programs are tremen- 
dous. The existence of the Office with proper 
and necessary powers to maintain a control 
and watch over these expenditures is an 
essential part of our democratic form of 
government. 

With the terrific increase in Government 
expenditures, and correspondingly in our 
tax burdens, I am constantly asked by seri- 
Ous-minded men and women in and out of 
public life, “What can be done to save us 
from this maelstrom?” Another question 
is, “How can we identify and stamp out 
waste and extravagance in Government?” 
The General Accounting Office has no power 
to stop waste and extravagance, although it 
can and does report such instances found in 
our audits and investigations to the agencies 
and in significant cases to the Congress or 
its committees. Everybody has a strong feel- 
ing that there is a great deal of waste in the 
Government, except when it comes to his 
own pet projects. Then there is always a 
sincere conviction that the expanding need 
for the program and the rising level of costs 
make necessary a larger appropriation. This 
is one of the most interesting and wide- 
spread types of self-hypnotism practiced by 
even some of our best legislators and ad- 
ministrators. 

It may help to list some of the forms of 
waste we have found and reported, and I am 
glad to say succeeded, in some cases, in hav- 
ing corrected. These pipelines for siphoning 
off our tax money included overstaffing and 
poor utilization of personnel, excessive pro- 
curement, exorbitant prices for supplies and 
equipment, general poor management, and 
activities unjustifiable to any objective per- 
son not on a Government payroll. Some- 
times the money goes out through overpay- 
ments to contractors. Sometimes it fails to 
come in because of undercollections by Gov- 
ernment agencies for services rendered. 
Sometimes it is frittered away through fail- 
ure to take care of Government property. I 
would like to give you just a bare idea of 
what can be done to contribute to more 
efficient and economical Government. 

We are calling attention to instances such 
as the “Palm Beach of the Gulf,” an Army 
recreation center for military personnel, in- 
volving an expense of $350,000, which was 
closed by the Secretary of Defense after re- 
ceipt of our report. Then there was an 
Indian irrigation project out West where the 
Government’s investment of $6,500,000 was 
not being protected because of the low 
charges for water and the failure to collect 
amounts assessed. When this case was called 
to the attention of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, he took prompt action to increase 
rates to a more realistic level. In another 
field, we had to question the departments 
about nearly 1,000 o ¢ of 5,000 accounts of 
single officers in the armed services claiming 
dependent parents. Where recoveries have 
been made, they average $1,700 per case. 
A few first-class court martials would soon 
put a stop to this outrageous situation. In 
still another case, our auditors several years 
ago discovered over $2,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty the former Maritime Commission didn't 
know it owned. In fact, it didn’t even know 
it owned the warehouse in which the prop- 
erty was stored. 
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We made several reports on the Maritime 
Commission, and, while supported by the 
Congress, we were not able to get much done 
br the agency. Then in 1949 we made a spe- 
cial report on subsidies, for which we were 
very roundly denounced by interests favor- 
able io the Commission. There was a hear- 
ing under the leadership of Representative 
Harpy, of Virginia, which exposed the situa- 
tion very thoroughly. The report was sus- 
tained 100 percent by the Congress. We have 
been told that the report and the hearing 
that followed were the cause of the abolition 
of the old Commission. 

Just 2 weeks ago, the Federal Maritime 
Board made known the recalculation of the 
construction differential subsidy in connec- 
tion with the sale of the Independence and 
the Constitution to the American Export 
Lines. The subsidy was reduced from 45 to 
27 percent. This means the governmental 
subsidy of these two ships will be some $12,- 
000,000 less than that which would have re- 
sulted had the construction differential been 
based upon the findings of the old 5-man 
Maritime Commission. The joint action of 
the General Accounting Office and Congress 
will result in a saving of $12,000,000 to the 
taxpayers. 

We recently reported to Congress a case 
where the RFC agreed to lease and rehabili- 
tate a privately owned butylene plant at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to be operated by a pri- 
vate contractor. This plant was originally 
constructed by RFC in 1944 at a cost of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000. In 1948 it was de- 
clared surplus and turned over to General 
Services Administration for disposal. GSA, 
on January 6, 1950, accepted a bid of $756,000, 
and on May 1, 1950, formally transferred the 
property to the purchaser. RFC, in October 
1950 agreed to lease the plant at an annual 
rental of $200,000 until June 30, 1952, with 
the privilege of a 2-year renewal; to rehabili- 
tate the facilities; and to construct a new 
gas-recovery unit. The estimate of cost to 


put this plant back in operation was $1,000,- 
000, but the cost incurred to June 30, 1951, 


was $2,400,000. In other words, the Govern- 
ment owned an $8,000,000 plant, sold it for 
$756,000, leased it back for $200,000 per year, 
and rehabilitated it to the extent of $2,500,- 
000—all in the matter of a few months. 

Recently you have heard about the grain 
shortage cases involving grain stored in pri- 
vate warehouses by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The General Accounting Office 
has been investigating for several months, 
and an interim report was made to Congress 
on January 11, 1952, indicating an estimated 
shortage in just one geographical area of 
$3,800,000. That was in the Dallas area. 
The shortages are the result of conversion of 
grain placed in the warehouses and spoilage 
of grain through improper care. The ulti- 
mate losses will depend on what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can recover from ware- 
housemen and others, but, based on what we 
found there, we are expanding our investiga- 
tion into other locations. 

The General Accounting Office conducted 
an extensive survey of the Veterans’ Edu- 
cation Program under the 1944 “GI bill of 
rights,” and a report was submitted to Con- 
gress last July. It was published by the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs as House Com- 
mittee Print No. 160. The things we found 
were shocking. The survey disclosed that 
questionable practices existed at approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the institutions and 
establishments examined, resulting in ex- 
cessive subsistence allowances to veterans 
and overpayments for tuition, tools, books, 
and supplies to institutions, totaling mil- 
lions of dollars. In some cases, fraud was 
uncovered, resulting in indictment and sub- 
sequent conviction of those responsible. In 
all, $50,000,000 of questionable payments 
were disclosed, entirely aside from $40,000,000 
Paid out as a result of an administrative 
policy on leave for veteran trainees. Ap- 


proximately $10,000,000 has been recovered 
so far. 

A little over a year ago GAO investigators 
learned that a great deal of material de- 
clared surplus by our military forces in for- 
eign countries was being reimported into 
the United States. Most of it was automo- 
tive equipment, including such items as 
tractors, motors, and heavy trucks. Sur- 
plus dealers in foreign countries were pur- 
chasing this material and shipping it to the 
United States where it was being resold to 
dealers and sometimes even back to the Gov- 
ernment. 

After hearings, the Bonner Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Expenditures 
pointed out the facts to the Secretary of the 
Army, who ordered “freezes” of certain sur- 
plus material, looking toward recapture of 
usable items. Substantial quantities of ma- 
terials have been recaptured. GAO rep- 
resentatives, on a quick trip to Europe with 
the Bonner subcommittee late last year, 
found that notwithstanding the “freezes” 
a@ great deal of valuable material was in the 
hands of disposal agents. For example, two 
warehouses bulged with vast stores of elec- 
tronic equipment, new copper cable, and a 
multitude of other items generally known to 
be in short supply. This was brought to the 
attention of the military agencies so that 
more effective action might be taken to re- 
capture this valuable material. The Army 
recently advised us of the reactivation of 
nearly $1,000,000 worth of this material. 

Away back in 1942 the attention of the 
General Accounting Office was turned to the 
many concessions, restaurants, and cafe- 
terias operating rent-free in the Pentagon. 
This and many like cases were reported to 
Congress in August of 1948. It has taken 
some time to get the point across, but as a 
result of our report, an entirely new ar- 


rangement was instituted by the Secretary ~ 


of Defense for the Pentagon operations. In 
just the first 20 months of the new system, 
more than $172,000 in rent, and $150,000 
more for power, steam, light, upkeep, tele- 
phones, and the like—a total of $320,000— 
has been paid into the Treasury. 

We fully recognize that one or several in- 
stances of waste, extravagance, or misman- 
agement do not indicate that a department 
or agency is all bad. On the contrary, the 
Interior Department is in the very forefront 
of Government agencies in making improve- 
ments in its accounting and reporting under 
the joint program. 

In the Department of the Army, Secre- 
tary Pace has just announced a fourfold in- 
crease in the number of officers assigned to 
the Office of the Inspector General to in- 
tensify the work of eliminating any ineffi- 
ciency, neglect, or fraud in contract man- 
agement. I want to pay public tribute to 
Mr. Pace’s attitude, both as Director of the 
Budget and Secretary of the Army, recog- 
nizing the need for closer surveillance of 
Government expenditures and of those who 
authorize and make such expenditures in 
our snowballing defense procurement pro- 
gram. 

This startling item recently appeared in 
the local press: “Jet pilot braves danger to 
Save taxpayers’ money.” The story told of 
an Air Force pilot in Germany who had saved 
the Government nearly a half million dol- 
lars in 4 months by bringing in three jet 
fighter planes whose engines had gone bad, 
instead of bailing out. Thank heaven, one 
human life is still worth more in our kind 
of country than any amount of property. I 
am citing this example only in contrast to 
the attitude so many of us have toward 
property that is just Government property 
or money that is just Government money. 
We forget that in the final analysis the Gove 
ernment’s money and property are our own. 
This all-too-common attitude has led me to 
suggest many times that as a part of the 
necessary education for Government service 
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at West Point, Annapolis, or anywhere else 
where the Government pays the freight, 
there should be a compulsory 6-day-a-week 
full-time course on the American taxpayer. 

Allied to this question of waste and ex- 
travagance in Government operations is the 
problem of ethics in Government and in the 
relations of outsiders with the Government. 
I do not wish to belabor a point which has 
been so thoroughly discussed in the press, 
before congressional committees, and else- 
where in recent months. 

History is replete with examples of low 
moral conduct in the public service strange- 
ly similar to those we read in the morning 
paper. More than 2,500 years ago, the proph- 
et Micah complained: “That they may do 
evil with both hands earnestly, the prince 
asketh, and the judge asketh for a reward; 
and the great man, he uttereth his mis- 
chievous desire; so they wrap it up.” The 
Sermon on the Mount gives us some basic 
advice on how to avoid such situations: “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal: * * * 
For where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” 

The corruption wrought in the fabric of 
our Government by a few dishonest and self- 
ish public servants is just as insidious and 
just as certain as that brought about by 
moth and rust. The point is that the more 
we make earthly treasure our goal, the more 
materialistic our attitude, the more easily 
we slide into venality. 

The framers of our Constitution showed 
the highest regard for integrity in govern- 
ment. They made bribery one of two specific 
offenses (the other, treason) for which, after 
impeachment and conviction, any civil officer 
of the United States shall be removed from 
office. Notwithstanding the high aims of the 
founding fathers, human nature has assert- 
ed itself time and again during our history. 
Harper's magazine during the Civil War pic- 
tured Army contractors and speculators “at 
a banquet of abundance and delight.” The 
carryings on of the whisky ring and other 
nefarious groups touching the executive 
branch in the post-Civil War days were 
equaled only by the legislative activities of 
the railroad lobbyists. Most of us are too 
young to remember the odor of the embalmed 
beef of the Spanish-American War, but some 
of us still have vivid memories of the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal of the twenties. 

The problem. of morality in government 
seems to go in cycles. It grows acute in 
times of war and defense spending. I was 
terribly disillusioned by the shocking, low 
moral standard exhibited during World War 
II by those who dealt with the Government's 
money and property. My personal efforts to 
have something done about some of the 
cases we found met with callous indiffer- 
ence on the part of those who excused every- 
thing in the name of winning the war. 

During and after the war I had occasion 
to tell congressional committees that it had 
officially reported to me that a great many 
contracting officers were fraternizing with 
the contractors after working hours—golf- 
ing, dining, and wining. Some high Govern- 
ment officials made it the rule rather than 
the exception to accept cocktail parties, 
hotel bills, and even transportation from 
contractors while at the same time drawing 
travel expenses and allowances from the 
Government. We saw these men accepting 
outrageously expensive gifts from contrac- 
tors whose performance they were expected 
to pass on. We reported cases of Army and 
Navy officers who used the uniform to feath- 
er their own nests. 

We called attention to the breakdown in 
statutory safeguards which had had a salu- 
tary effect during previous conflicts, includ- 
ing the ban on prosecution of claims against 
the Government by its former officers and 
employees. We showed how a hastilv passed 
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wartime measure deprived the General Ac- 
counting Office of effective means to pro- 
tect the Government in cases of terminated 
war contracts. A sampling of these settle- 
ments under the meager powers left to the 
office under this legislation has convinced 
me that this one act cost the taxpayers of 
this country at least a half-billion dollars 
in fraudulent claims and excessive pay- 
ments—a frightful toll to pay for rascality 
and incompetence. 

With this experience I have hardly been 
surprised by the current epidemic of 
breaches of public trust. These cases are 
symptoms of an underlying condition which 
should give us all pause. We cannot escape 
the fact that exploiters of the public do- 
main reflect the moral climate in which the 
public itself lives. As a well-known judge 
has recently put it, “The morality of offi- 
cials is as high or low as the tolerance of the 
public.” More often than not shady deals 
are instigated and managed from outside the 
Government. I told a Senate committee last 
year that no one ever bribed himself. There 
has to be a briber. For example, just re- 
cently an electronics firm official was con- 
victed of bribing an Air Force buyer with 
$900 and a radio to get contracts worth mil- 
lions. 

The great majority of Government people 
are perfectly honest, capable, and conscien- 
tious, especially the old-line career people. 
I have the feeling that the same is true of 
private business. However, some business- 
men seem to think they must be a little 
shady to get any business from the Govern- 
ment. Beyond that, there are some prac- 
tices tolerated in private business which I 
think just will not do in government. Then 
there are a few exceptions to the honorable 
and patriotic citizens who come to Wash- 
ington to aid our national defense programs. 
These exceptions, these fly-by-night peo- 
ple, come into the Government with an eye 
to private gain rather than public service. 
A few rotten apples may not contaminate 
the whole barrel, but they certainly make 
it smell. 

Those who spend the people’s money must 
be impressed that it is not their own money 
and that favoritism will not be tolerated. 
Those who administer great programs of the 
Government regulating or conferring bene- 
fits upon large segments of our economy 
must remain above suspicion of evil if our 
people are to keep their confidence in gov- 
ernment. 

Although I have always felt it is difficult 
to legislate ethics, I supported Senator Fu1- 
BRIGHT’s resolution in the last session of 
Congress to establish a commission on ethics. 
I have recommended strengthening of laws 
designed to maintain a high standard of 
conduct in the Government, closing of loop- 
holes in the criminal laws on bribery of Gov- 
ernment officers and employees, prohibition 
of agency officers and employees accepting 
gifts from those doing business with the 
Government, and prohibition against out- 
siders offering those gifts. I have strongly 
urged revitalizing of the laws prohibiting 
former Government officers and employees 
from prosecuting claims against the Govern- 
ment. 

Some people today think that conscience 
is the sixth sense that comes to our aid when 
we are doing wrong and tells us that we are 
about to get caught. After all, the most ef- 
fective means we have found of keeping 
honest those who handle money has been 
the Damociean sword of a prison sentence 
hanging over the head of every potential 
pilferer. The same remedy would prove sur- 
prisingly salutary if administered to some of 
those who have diverted public funds to 
private pockets or sold out to the influence 
mongers. They should be scourged out of 
the Government and made a public example. 
We have to wipe out the notion that political 


plums are the result of careful grafting, 
which the headlines might seem to indicate, 

Along with these drastic corrective actions, 
some preventive medicine should be applied. 
The very minimum standards for Govern- 
ment employees should be honesty, integrity, 
and character. A little more care in the selec- 
tion and advancement of employees from the 
lowest to the highest with these things in 
mind will go a long way toward reducing the 
number of those who have to be read out of 
the service because they do not measure up. 

It is here that we administrators can per- 
form a real and lasting service. It is true 
that we come and go while some of our 
agencies seem to goon forever. Yet, the right 
attitude on the part of an agency head can 
make a tremendous difference in the per- 
formance of his subordinates all along the 
line. We can still profit from these words 
of Edmund Burke: “Public life is a situation 
of power and energy; he trespasses against 
his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well 
as he that goes over to the enemy.” 

Over 100 years ago, John C. Calhoun said: 
“The very essence of a free government con- 
sists in considering offices as public trusts 
bestowed for the good of the country and not 
for the benefit of an individual or party.” 
His statement has long since passed into the 
public domain, but even as eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, so it is the price of 
clean government. 

I have often said that the General Ac- 
counting Office is the last bulwark of democ- 
racy to prevent unbridled waste and extrava- 
gance and illegal expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment. The Congress should jealously 
guard the continued vigor and unimpaired 
effectiveness of the office with the same con- 
cern it has for its own legislative preroga- 
tives and for the rules of the House and the 
Senate. 


Inquiry Into Activities of the Communist 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. WOOD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I am pleased to include herein a report 
of the Special Committee To Study Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy, and Objec- 
tives, and the recommendations adopted 
by the house of delegates of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association on February 25, 
1952: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To Stupy 
ComMuUNIsT Tacrics, STRATEGY, AND OBJEC- 
TIVES 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee recommends the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 


“Resolution I 


“Resolved, That the American Bar Asso- 
ciation publicly acknowledges, with deep 
appreciation, the action of the West Pub- 
lishing Co., of St. Paul, Minn., in printing at 
its own expense the association's Brief on 
Communism: Marxism-Leninism, Its Aims, 
Purposes, Objectives and Practices, together 
with the committee's reports thereon, which 
are now being distributed to the member- 
ship and to the general public. We record 
this as a public service in the fight against 
communism.” 
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“Resolution II 

“Whereas the Special Committee To Study 
Communist Tactics, Strategy, and Objec- 
tives has, since its appointment, observed 
and studied the work of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, as evidenced by the official transcripts 
of testimony adduced at public hearings, 
based upon which it is our view that the 
constitutional rights of witnesses have been 
protected by that committee; and 

“Whereas this association’s committee be- 
lieves that it is in the interest of the people 
of the United States that any person here- 
tofore a member of the Communist Party, 
who has withdrawn therefrom and com- 
pletely renounced the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, to come forward and testify before 
any accredited governmental agency as to 
the facts within his knowledge and expe- 
rience of the activities of the Communist 
Party. its members, and followers: Be it 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion express its approval of the manner in 
which the investigation and hearings by the 
preser.t Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties and the subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on the Internal Security 
Act are now being conducted and we com- 
mend said committees for their continuing 
inquiry into the activities of the Commu- 
nist Party, its members, and followers, in 
order to establish a basis for appropriate 
legislation; and be it further 

“Resolvec, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion lend its moral support and encourage- 
ment to any person now or heretofore a 
member of the Communist Party, or who in 
anywise embraced the doctrines of Marxism- 
Leninism, and who is now desirous of com- 
ing forth and testifying under oath in order 
to expose its conspiratorial aims and pur- 
poses.” 

REPORT 
RESOLUTION I 


At the meeting of the house of delegates 
hed in February 1951, your committee was 
instructed to prepare a manual in accord- 
ance with resolution IV, adopted by the 
house at that time. The committee, after 
much discussion and research, concluded 
that the word “manual” was a misnomer 
and that to carry out the resolution effec- 
tively, it would write and prepare a brief 
on communism. The brief was prepared, 
approved by the board of governors and 
adopted by the house of delegates and the 
assembly at the annual meeting in New York 
in September 1951, at which time 5,000 copies 
were printed and distributed. 

Your committee feels that the association 
should at this time record its gratitude to 
the West Publishing Co., of St. Paul, Minn., 
which, at its own expense and as a public 
service, printed sufficient copies of the com- 
mittee reports and its Brief on Communism 
in a booklet for distribution to the entire 
membership of this association. By now it 
is assumed that each member has received 
his copy. 

The reaction not only of the bar but of the 
general public to the brief is excellent and 
most encouraging to the committee. We are 
now met with demands for extra copies of 
the booklet running from 1 to 2,500. These 
requests for copies have come from individ- 
uals, patriotic, civic, and educational groups. 
Leading business groups have approached the 
committee for permission to reprint and dis- 
tribute the brief at their own expense. One 
of the great labor unions of this country has 
made inquiry as to the cost of printing 
1,000,000 copies. Over 300 letters have been 
received from Members of Congress, Gover- 
nors of the various States, State legislators, 
governmental departments and agencies, and 
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two foreign embassies. Your committee be- 
lieves that the distribution of this booklet is 
an important source of enlightenment to the 
public on the subject of communism—its 
aims, tactics, and objectives. Almost all of 
the letters suggest that the association pro- 
vide sufficient copies for distribution among 
th> schools and colleges, the veterans’ organ- 
izations, labor unions, and other American 
institutions. Consideration is being given 
by your committee to the finding of ways and 
means of supplying a copy to every American 
home. The idea of printing the brief in 
Spanish for distribution among the Latin- 
American countries has been suggested to the 
chairman. The possibility of doing this is 
now being more fully explored by the com- 
mittee 

Of course, it is obvious that these requests 
cannot be fulfilled within the financial re- 
sources of the association. Your committee 
is working to the end that some plan may be 
formulated and accepted by those interested 
whereby mass republication and distribu- 
tion can be had and the expenses shared by 
those willing to participate in the movement. 
We shall report to the house of delegates at 
the annual meeting in September on the 
progress of the committee's efforts. 


RESOLUTION II 


After the adoption of resolution III in 
February 1951, your committee wrote to 
State and local bar associations throughout 
the country, and affiliated groups having 
representation in the house of delegates, with 
a covering letter from President Cody Fowler. 
It suggested that all associations at the local 
level implement our association’s program 
on this problem. Many of the State bar 
associations—and in particular Michigan, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the 
District of Columbia—have adopted strong 
resolutions much in line with our own. Sev- 
eral State bar associations have requested 
appropriate legislation of their own State 
legislatures. 

Within the past month your committee 
has inquired of bar associations as to the 
progress made in furthering the program. 
Replies have been received from 27 State 
bar associations. Most of them indicate the 
intention to expel a member whenever it can 
be determined upon competent proof that 
he is a Communist. A number of the State 
bar associations indicated that no action 
had been taken or was contemplated be- 
cause no attorney-Communist was known 
to be a member of their associations or 
practicing before the bar of their State. The 
committee also received approximately 250 
letters from various city or county bar asso- 
ciations to the same effect. In the main, 
all of the letters showed a willingness to 
cooperate with this committee and it seems 
certain that action will be taken at the local 
level whenever the occasion arises or seems 
justified. 

The committee has endeavored to famil- 
larize itself with investigations and hearings 
held before congressional and State investi- 
gating committees, loyalty boards, and other 
groups since 1949 to date. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee in recent 
weeks has unearthed sufficient evidence 
against some few attorneys, which evidence, 
in the opinion of your committee, would 
justify consideration and action by the 
grievance committee of a State or local as- 
sociation. From time to time, as these heare 
ings continue, your committee believes that 
more attorneys will be exposed as members 
of the Communist Party or as advocates of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Your committee is willing and anxious to 
render such cooperation and assistance to 
any State or local bar association whenever 
it is called upon to do so, provided that our 
activities in that respect are consistent with 
the power and authority given to the com- 
mittee by the terms of the resolution cre- 





ating it. 


It is obvious that this committee 
cannot become a local investigating or griev- 


ance committee. If disciplinary action is 
warranted in a particular jurisdiction, either 
within the local association or in a court 
of competent jurisdiction, that must be un- 
dertaken and the responsibility assumed at 
the local level. 

Therefore, your committee submits and 
recommends that, as testimony is publicly 
adduced indicating Communist activities by 
an attorney, his resident State or local bar 
association proceed to investigate that at- 
torney so that he may be cleared of any 
suspicion or, if guilty, removed from the 
roster of its bar. 

The congressional committees investigat- 
ing communism, and in particular the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, have 
been attacked on the ground that they have 
engaged in smear campaigns and have in- 
vaded the constitutional rights of persons 
investigated. Your committee is impressed 
with the fairness with which hearings be- 
fore that committee have been conducted 
during the period of time indicated by our 
study of the published testimony. We are 
satisfied that the witnesses called to testify 
before the committee are being treated fair- 
ly and properly in all respects, and we also 
feel satisfied that each witness is accorded 
full protection so far as his constitutional 
or other legal rights are involved; moreover, 
the confidential communications between 
attorneys and clients have been fully re- 
spected. 

It is the view of your committee that cur- 
rent attacks on the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee are unjustified. Whether 
deliberate or misguided, such unwarranted 
attacks result in reducing the effectiveness 
of that committee’s great service to the 
American people. 

The most vital and revealing portions of 
the testimony presented before these com- 
mittees have been given, not by the long- 
time foes of communism, but rather by per- 
sons who for years had been sincere and 
devout believers of communism and faithful 
and obedient servants of the Communist 
masters. When, in maturity, awakened by 
their sad, painful and revolting experience, 
they realized that communism was not an 
ideology or an idealistic philosophy but a 
conspiratorial movement to enslave mankind, 
these persons have repented and sought to 
make amends to their country and to man- 
kind by revealing their activities and their 
knowledge. They then were met with a 
routine and established Communist tactic. 
They have been smeared as “stooges,” “stool 
pigeons,” and “rats.” They have been de- 
rided as informers and Fascists. Their homes 
and their means of livelihood have been 
threatened. 

The problem of protecting these witnesses 
in their efforts to perform a belated duty of 
citizenship places a grave responsibility upon 
the American people and your committee 
urges that this association impress upon the 
bar its duty of leadership in affording that 
protection. 

For these reasons we believe that resolu- 
tion II should be adopted by the house of 
delegates. 

CONTEMPTS 


There remains before your committee as 
unfinished business, the matter of con- 
tempts. After the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals sustained the conviction for con- 
tempt on the part of counsel involved in the 
Dennis case and the Supreme Court of the 
United States had refused certiorari, your 
committee felt prepared to report on this 
phase of the Communist problem. However, 
the Supreme Court then reversed itself and 
granted a limited review. The appeal was 


argued before the Supreme Court in January. 
Your committee has postponed further con- 
sideration of this matter until the Supreme 
Court has determined that appeal. 
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IMMUNITY STATUTE 


During the hearings, the congressional 
committees have been met with refusals by 
witnesses to testify on the ground of self- 
incrimination. Bills have been introduced 
in Congress to grant immunity in order that 
testimony of such witnesses become available. 
These bills are wider in scope than the 
problem delegated to your committee. It is 
our suggestion that these bills be carefully 
studied by the appropriate committee of the 
association. 

CONCLUSION 


Your committee believes that our associa- 
tion in its efforts to expose communism is 
contributing, with others, to the defense of 
our country. The bar, by reason of its train- 
ing and experience, has the responsibility to 
lead in the fight to overcome the Communist 
threat to the American people. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Committee To Study Communist Tac- 
tics, Strategy, and Objectives: Austin 
F. Canfield, Chairman; James Madison 
Blackwell, Tracy E. Griffin, Egbert L. 
Haywood, Clarence Manion; Associate 
and Advisory Committee: Julius Ap- 
plebaum, Oscar W. Baker, Sr., Gallo- 
way Calhoun, R. S. Hemingway, Ray 
Murphy. 





Endicott Assistant Postmaster Plans To 
Retire After 42 Years on Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, for more than 42 years, Endi- 
cott’s Assistant Postmaster Ralph W. 
Holyoke has served the citizens of west- 
ern Broome County with distinction. He 
can well be proud of his fine record in 
the Post Office Department. 

I am inserting the following article 
from the Endicott Daily Bulletin describ- 
ing Mr. Holyoke’s long productive career. 
His countless friends wish him many 
happy years. 


VILLAGE ASSISTANT POSTMASTER PLANS To 
RetirE THIS MONTH AFTER 42 YEARS ON 
THE Jos 


A familiar face in Endicott Post Office al- 
most since its organization soon after the 
turn of the century, will be missing after 
March 31. 

That's when Assistant Postmaster Ralph 
W. Holyoke will retire. 

Mr. Holyoke has seen Endicott grow from 
its infancy. He recalls that when he became 
a mail clerk on June 1, 1909, there were 
only four buildings on Washington Avenue. 
And when he got off the trolley on the ave- 
nue, he walked across lots from the foot of 
the street over to North Street, where his 
father’s home was located. 

During his 42 years of service, Mr. Holyoke 
has seen Endicott Post Office move twice 
before it was settled in the Federal building, 
completed in 1936. He has also seen the 
office branch out to include substations in 
Union District, Endwell, and Endicott’s 
north side. 

The assistant postmaster says he has no 
special hobbies and, after retirement, plans 
to devote much time to the care of flower 
gardens at his home at 411 McKinley Ave- 
nue. He says he also hopes to take some 
long-postponed motor trips. 
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A native of Marlboro, Mass., he came to 
the village of Johnson City while it was still 
named Lestershire, as a boy back in 1892. 
He came to Endicott in 1903 and became a 
postal clerk here on June 1, 1909. 

He received the appointment from Rev, 
Vine M. Seagers, Endicott’s first postmaster. 
During his years of service, Mr. Holyoke has 
been in the Endicott office under all the 
postmasters Endicott has had to date. They 
have included Allen C. Steward, Eugene M. 
Andrews, L. Frank Little, and Andrew J. 
Hand, who was appointed on May 1, 1936. 

Mr. Holyoke has reached retirement age 
after a total of 42 years and 10 months of 
service. 

When he began his clerking duties the post 
office was located in the C. Fred Johnson 
building on the corner of North Street and 
Washington Avenue. On October 20, 1918, 
the office was moved to the Mattoon Building 
on Washington Avenue and on October 16, 
1936, it was moved into the new Federal 
Building at 200 Washington Avenue. 

When Mr. Holyoke joined the postal staff 
there were only three employees with a post- 
master and assistant. The 8-hour day was 
unheard of. The post office was open from 
6:30 a. m. to 8 p. m. with time out for meals. 
There was no carrier service and the office 
was open 1 hour each Sunday and holiday. 
Custodial work was performed by the clerks, 
who did window washing, floor and cuspidor 
cleaning as part of their daily chores. Then, 
too, if the messenger failed to appear, a clerk 
was assigned to deliver mail to the railroad 
station or hang a pouch of mail on the 
catcher cranes, a strenuous chore no matter 
whether it was hot summer or cold winter, 
Holyoke recalls. 

Soon after his appointment the retiring 
assistant postmaster was placed in charge of 
the money-order business. When the Postal 
Savings System was started on September 1, 
1911, he was placed in charge here. - 

When Mr. Holyoke was appointed assist- 
ant postmaster he became responsible for the 
preparation and mailing of quarterly postal 
accounts. For many years he prepared these 
accounts alone, but because of the increase 
in the local post office volume of business he 
was assisted by George J. Somerville in re- 
cent years. 

Mr. Somerville will succeed Mr. Holyoke as 
assistant postmaster on April 1. 


Interior Department Appropriation Bill, 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise par- 
ticularly to oppose the amendment that 
would cut $816,800 off of the appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Mines for the con- 
servation and development of the 
mineral resources of this country. 

This amendment, if adopted, will cut 
the amount of money that the Bureau of 
Mines will have for promoting the con- 
servation, exploration, development, pro- 
duction, and utilization of the mineral 
resources of this country. It cuts the 
money which the Bureau has for de- 
veloping synthetics and substitutes. 

Now, I recognize, just as you do that 
it is necessary that we cut every single 
expenditure of the Government just as 


far as we can go without indulging in 
false economy. To cut the appropria- 
tion now before us is, in my judgment, 
false economy. 

Just a few weeks ago, on February 12 
and 13, I had the privilege of attending 
at Birmingham and Gorgas, in Alabama, 
the First International Conference on 
Underground Gasification of Coal. On 
February 13 the meetings were held at 
Gorgas, in my home county, and there 
we visited the great experiment on un- 
derground coal gasification which is be- 
ing carried on by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines and by the Alabama 
Power Co. This is the only experiment 
of its kind in the United States. It is 
making great progress. We know that 
Russia is experimenting in this field. As 
a matter of fact she started experiment- 
ing in this field in the early 1930’s. For 
the past several years we have been un- 
able to obtain information as to the 
results of her experiments. We believe 
that she has made no more progress than 
we have made at Gorgas, but we do not 
know. At any rate, as I see it, the adop- 
tion of the amendment now before us 
will cripple this program of experimen- 
tation in the field of the underground 
gasification of coal. We should not crip- 
ple it. Instead, we should expand the 
experimentation in this field so as to 
have a half dozen or more experiments 
going, rather than just the one now op- 
erating at Gorgas. I have introduced 
legislation to provide for the expansion 
of this work. Several Members of the 
House have introduced similar bills. 

One-third of all the coal reserves in 
the United States are in thin seams that 
cannot be economically worked. One- 
half of the remaining coal in Pennsyl- 
vania is in this category. There are 
many seams of this coal in States 
throughout this country that are not 
regarded as coal-producing States. This 
experiment in underground coal gasifi- 
cation may open the door toward putting 
this otherwise unusable resource to 
work for the benefit of the people of the 
United States. 

So far we have been unable to make 
gasoline and gas from coal that can sell 
on the commercial market at the same 
price as natural petroleum products. 
The reason for this is the immense cost 
under present-day methods of digging 
the coal from the ground, hauling it to 
the surface, washing and crushing it. If 
this same coal can be gasified by under- 
ground burning, some of the cost of pres- 
ent-day procedures can be eliminated 
and thus gasoline can be made from our 
thin, otherwise unworkable, coal seams 
to add to the natural supply. 

This is not a question of competition 
between natural petroleum gasoline, and 
synthetic gasoline from coal. 

If we should become involved in a 
world-wide war there is doubt in the 
minds of many people who have studied 
this question as to whether our present 
supplies of natural petroleum can be ex- 
ploited fast enough to supply all the war 
needs of this Nation and of our allies. 

We should not forget that if every 
drop of natural petroleum that we have 
discovered in the United States were 
mined or drilled tomorrow we would only 
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have enough on hand to last us 15 vears, 
at the rate we used it up in 1950. Of 
course, you and I realize that there are 
undoubtedly other large deposits of pe- 
troleum in this country not yet discov- 
ered, and “oil is where you find it.” 
However, I believe it is in the national 
interest that we proceed with experi- 
mentation in underground coal gasifica- 
tion to the point that we can use this 
method of manufacturing synthetic gas- 
oline in case we have to do it, for war or 
other purposes. If we reach this point 
in the foreseeable future we must keep 
such experimentation as we now have 
going forward apace, and as I have al- 
ready stated, expand the research and 
experimentation if at all possible. 

England and Belgium and other coun- 
tries in Europe are going forward with 
experiments in the field of underground 
gasification of coal. Let us not let our 
United States fall behind in this field. 

We can afford the money for under- 
ground coal gasification which this ap- 
propriation bill calls for. I fear that we 
cannot afford to do without the scientific 
knowledge being developed by the ex- 
periments. I hope the amendment will 
be defeated. 


Political Confidante Pulls the Bedclothes 
Off the Real Mr. Hyde 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the reappearance last week in 
my Washington office of an old political 
informer and confidante disclosed some 
rather amazing intimacies about my 
principal public enemies back home. 

His juicy descriptions of one man, 
who has probably been responsible for 
more insults and rotten smears hurled 
at your Congressman than by anyone 
else, were accompanied by affidavits, 
sworn statements, and official support. 

By these papers, now tucked away in 
my office safe, and photostated by many 
duplicate. in other secure places, this 
character who falsely poses as a lush 
and lovable figure in our community, 
becomes the Mr. Hyde he really is. 

The data proves beyond a shadow of 
doubt that this great defender of solid 
citizenship is nothing more than a cheap 
crook, a mountebank, a shyster, and a 
defrauder of taxpayers’ money. 

To me it came as a shocking revela- 
tion, even though I am gleeful over the 
prospect of using it as a weapon to pro- 
tect myself against this vicious and hate- 
ful character who has caused endless 
filth and lies to be disseminated about 
your Congressman. 

And weapon it should be, dear friends, 
because I am going all-out in the re- 
maining months of this un-American 
campaign into which these Hitler de- 
mons have dragged me. 
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There never was, there never will be 
such a cowardly, yellow-livered wolfpack 
ganged up on an American Congressman 
in all the annals of our history. 

There never was, there never will be, 
as unwholesome a band of knaves as 
there are today along New York’s south- 
ern tier, denying freedom of the press, 
fair expression, equitable treatment, 
American decency to your Congressman, 
while they gild the lily for my oppo- 
nent. 

But I have the weapon, and I am going 
to fight this Nazi gang with it because 
my future is at stake, just like theirs. 

I will not need their newspapers to tell 
the people the truth when I start un- 
folding my story. 





Speech of Gen. Douglas MacArthur at 
Little Rock, Ark. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I am inserting the 
text of an address delivered by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur at his birthplace in 
Little Rock, Ark., on March 23. 

It was undoubtedly extemporaneous, 
purely nonpolitical, and one of the most 
eloquent short speeches I have ever read. 

The text of it follows: 


Words can but inadequately portray the 
deep sentiment which stirs my heart as I 
revisit this scene of my birth. I have just 
come from Christ Church where my beloved 
parents—a lovely lady of the South and a 
distinguished soldier of the North—first dedi- 
cated me through baptism to the service of 
God. My emotions are too deep for attempt- 
ed utterance. I can but offer you the hum- 
ble gratitude of a native son for the devoted 
care with which you have preserved this 
building. In my eyes it is hallowed for its 
memory of my sainted mother as she gave me 
the distinction of southern birth. I offer 
you, too, my thanks for the unfailing confi- 
dence and support you have given me 
throughout the years of my absence in the 
service of our country. I have drawn great 
strength and inspiration from it during 
many lonely and difficult moments of doubt 
and decision. 

I left Little Rock long. long years ago when 
life was simpler and gentler. The world has 
turned over many times since then, and 
those days of old have vanished, tone and 
tint; they have gone glimmering through the 
dreams of things that were. To me their 
memory is a land of used to be, watered by 
tears and coaxed and caressed by the smiles 
of yesterday. It is filled with ghosts from 
far-off fields in khaki and olive drab, in Navy 
blue, and Air Corps gray. I can almost hear 
the faint, far whisper of their forgotten songs. 
Youth,’ strength, aspirations, struggles, trie 
umphs, despairs, wide winds sweeping, bea- 
cons flashing across uncharted depths, faint 
bugles sounding reveille, far drums beating 
the long roll, the wail of sirens, the crash 
of guns, the thud of bombs, the rattle of 
musketry—the still white crosses. 

And, today, I have come back from whence 
I started. For me the shadows are deepen- 
ing, but I want to read you some lines which 
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have helped me through the lengthening 
years. Perhaps they may help each of you 
as the future unrolls: 

Youth is not a time of life—it is a state 
of mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, 
red lips and supple knees; it is a temper 
of the will, a quality of the imagination, a 
vigor of emotions; it is freshness of the 
deep springs of life. 

It means a temperamental predominance 
of courage over timidity, of the appetite for 
adventure over love of ease. 

Nobody grows old by merely living a num- 
ber of years; people grow old by deserting 
their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but 
to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. 
Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and de- 
spair—these are the long, long years that 
bow the head and turn the growing spirit 
back to dust. 

Whether 70, or 16, there is in every being’s 
heart the love of wonder, the sweet amaze- 
ment at the stars and the starlike things 
and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of 
events, the unfailing child-like appetite for 
what next, and the joy and the game of 
life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old 
as your doubt; as young as your self-confi- 
dence, as old as your fear; as young as your 
hope, as old as your despair. 

In the central place of your heart there 
is a wireless station; so long as it receives 
messages of beauty, hope, cheer, courage, 
grandeur and power, so long you are young. 

When the wires are all down and all the 
central place of your heart is covered with 
snows of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, 
then you are grown old indeed. 

And as I look around at this sea of glow- 
ing, youthful faces, I repeat I am glad to 
be back and glad to feel so young again. 

Once more, not only for myself, but for 
my best girl and my dear son, I give you my 
thanks and deepest appreciation for this 
welcome home. It is a memory that will be 
with me always. 





Navy Wastes $1,000 a Minute 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
this makes a good headline, but it is an 
actual fact when you read how an officer 
in the Procurement Department of the 
Navy could have, in less than 5 minutes, 
saved $5,000 for the taxpayer, had he 
been interested in the taxpayer. Maybe 
he was interested in someone else. 

Now, it is true that $5,000 is a small 
part of the $52,000,000,000—fifty-two bil- 
lion—national defense budget, but if this 
same policy is carried throughout their 
entire program, the purchase of $4,000 
worth of new paper weights for the mili- 
tary each and every month looks like 
chicken feed compared to this. This in- 
stance, multiplied by the thousands and 
thousands of deals they are contracting 
for, and purchases they are making, each 
day, gives you an insight into their 
reckless destruction of our economic 
strength. If they have no interest in 


saving our money, how do we know how 
much interest they will have in winning 
battles, the details of which we can never 
learn? 









This case came to my attention as a 
protest from a construction industry or- 
ganization in Los Angeles. It sounded 
so ridiculous that I investigated it and 
went into it in detail. Up to that time I 
knew none of the individuals personally, 

I called Mr. Whitehair, Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in the absence of the 
Secretary, and was told that nothing 
could be done as the contracts were al- 
ready let and the roofs were being ap- 
plied. I expressed my opinion in very 
certain terms and he was anxious that 
an Admiral Jos. Jelley should come over 
and give me some soothing syrup, which 
I rejected. Another disturbing factor is 
their strong fraternity spirit of protect- 
ing one another and refusing to admit 
that any evil is done by any of them— 
at least not officially admitting it. 

This whole story makes you wonder 
how many mink coats and refrigerators 
are hidden by these transactions. How 
high up does corruption and condone- 
ment of wanton waste go in our Naval 
Procurement Department? Follow the 
sordid details of this bit of Navy pur- 
chasing, from the time the need was cre- 
ated until the case was closed by Mr. 
Whitehair, then judge for yourself. A 
good portion of this information was ob- 
tained from one of the principals who is 
willing to testify to it under oath. It is 
true I have not questioned some of the 
others, but the information furnished me 
by this one is sufficient as far as I am 
concerned. 

In the latter part of 1951, the Ed Her- 
locker & Co., of Los Angeles, one of the 
largest and most reputable roofing con- 
tractors in the entire United States, 
asked to be placed on the list to receive 
plans and specifications for the roofing 
requirements of the new guided-missile 
plant at Pomona, Calif., being built for 
the Navy by Consolidated-Vultee, prime 
contractor, and the Buttress & McClellan 
Co., Inc., of Los Angeles, subcontractor 
in charge of construction. Mr. Her- 
locker was told by Mr. McClellan that 
before anyone could qualify to bid re- 
gardless of his reputation it would be 
necessary to submit a brochure describ- 
ing his experience, organization, equip- 
ment, and financial responsibility. 

On October 5, 1951, the Ed Herlocker 
& Co. submitted such a brochure—show- 
ing 22 years of their history, the last 10 
of which they have devoted almost en- 
tirely to Government work. They drew 
attention to several million dollars of 
work just recently completed for the 
United States engineers, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Navy. They sub- 
mitted a financial statement that would 
be very difficult for anyone in a business 
of this type to surpass, and showed an 
available bonding capacity of more than 
$1,000,000. They pointed to the fact 
that in 22 years they had never failed 
to complete a contract, nor had any 
bonding company ever been called upon 
to complete any of their work. Their 
reputation is beyond reproach. 

In December of 1951 they found that 
Consolidated-Vultee had let a contract 
for the roofing of the first building under 
construction and that they had not been 
invited to submit their bid on this work. 
They were told that it was through a 
clerical oversight which was regretted, 
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and they were assured no such error 
would occur on future work. The job 
was awarded to Acme Maintenance En- 
gineering Co., of Montebello, Calif. This 
company is about 2 years old in the roof- 
ing field and is definitely of the question- 
able type. Ona recent small job for the 
Navy at Brown Field, San Diego, Calif., 
they could not obtain materials without 
having the general contractor issue a 
check jointly payable to themselves and 
their supplier. 

On January 14, 1952, Ed Herlocker & 
Co. received plans, specifications, and an 
invitation to bid on the roof requirements 
on building No. 3 of the project, which 
was the next building to be roofed. Bids 
were opened on January 22, 1952. 

For the purpose of disclosing the col- 
lusion and intent involved, I should like 
to review this small job. 

The low bidder on item No. 1, which 
covered all roofing work as per plans 
and specifications, was Fouty Roof Co., 
of Pomona, a small roofing contractor 
without experience in this type of work. 
Their bid was $7,941—the second low 
bidder at $8,250 was Associated Roof, of 
Los Angeles. We can skip items Nos. 2, 3, 
4, and 5 of the bid form and go to item 
No. 6, which required the bidders to state 
the amount of sales tax they had in- 
cluded in item No. 1. Both Fouty Roof 
and Associated Roof used identical fig- 
ures of $230.43 for this item. May I point 
out that without knowing each other’s 
figures the mathematical probabilities of 
having the same figure would be one in 
several million. In addition to showing 
collusion between Fouty Roofing and As- 
sociated Roofing this sales-tax figure is 
conclusive evidence that there were other 
issues at stake, for this job was taken 
at a considerable loss. Sales tax is based 
only on the materials required to com- 
plete the work. Two hundred thirty 
dollars and forty-three cents is 3 per- 
cent-—the California State sales tax— 
on $7,681, therefore, they had only $260 
with which to complete the contract and 
to pay for all labor, insurances, taxes, 
equipment, overhead, and profit. 

I point out these two bids because in 
the next invitation, which covered the 
roofing requirements of 90 percent of the 
entire project, the low legitimate bidder 
was bypassed and one-third of the total 
work was given to Acme Maintenance 
and two-thirds was given to a joint ven- 
ture combination of Fouty Roofing Co. 
and Associated Roofing Co. 

Now is not it beginning to smell bad? 

In the latter part of February 1952 
plans, specifications and bid request 
were received by Ed Herlocker & Co. for 
the main contract. This invitation cov- 
ered all roofing and roofing insulation 
for buildings No. 2 and No. 4. Bid item 
No. 1 was the total amount of bid per 
plans and specifications for both build- 
ings. Bid item No. 3 was for building 
No. 2 only. Bid item No. 5 was for 
building No. 4 only. Upon examination 
of the documents Mr. Herlocker found 
the plans and specifications to be well 
written and regular even though not in 
the usual Navy form. After looking at 
the bid form, however, he decided he 
would not waste the time necessary to 
estimate and bid this job—for the bid 
form screamed of “fix” and “steering.” 


His conclusions were further borne out 
when an addenda to the specifications 
was issued, at the last moment, which 
eliminated all but two manufacturers’ 
products in the largest material item in 
the job. The addenda was on roof in- 
sulation. All manufacturers of rigid 
roof insulation make a board that is 
saturated with asphalt, or one that is 
coated with asphalt. Only the Pioneer 
Flintkote Co. manufacture a board that 
is both saturated and coated. 

The addenda limited the board to one 
that was both saturated and coated. 
The only other product that was “sup- 
posedly” acceptable was “fibreglass” a 
product that is not comparable to rigid 
insulation. 

On March 1, 1952, however, Mr. Her- 
locker received a “modification to the 
request for bids.” This modification, in 
Mr. Herlocker’s opinion, eliminated all of 
his objections to the bid form, and gave 
clear proof that in spite of the very 
apparent attempt to channel this work, 
someone in authority had also read the 
handwriting on the wall and had cor- 
rected the bidding requirements to con- 
form to usual Government methods. 

As a result on March 4, 1952, Ed Her- 
locker & Co. in the regular manner and 
in the best of faith submitted their bid. 
The bid opening was public and all bids 
were inspected by Comdr. W. D. Byrne 
for the Navy and a representative of 
Consolidated-Vultee and Buttress & 
McClellan, Inc. Remember that the 
Navy had the final say and should take 
the full responsibility. 

Of the 13 bids submitted, 4 were re- 
jected at the bid opening for irregular- 
ities. The balance, including Her- 
locker’s bid, were accepted. The bids 
were: 
oid | 
eestor 
buildings| *" No 3! od 10.4 

Nos. 2 jin ‘| "i 4 

4 
$337, 061 | $222, 981 
342,870 | 228,758 
345,291 | 227,904 


Ed Herlocker & Co.'__. 
Acme Maintenance 
Fouty-Associated 


$114, 080 
114, 113 
117, 387 


1 NotEe.—Herlocker’s bid low on each building and on 
both buildings 


After the bid opening Mr. Kuhn of 
Associated Roofing was requested to 
“stick around” by Mr. LaSalle, purchas- 
ing agent for Buttress & McClellan. Mr. 
Herlocker held himself available for dis- 
cussion of his bid for 2 hours but was 
finally told by Buttress & McClellan's 
purchasing agent that he would hear di- 
rectly from the Navy. 

On Thursday, March 6, and Friday, 
March 7, vicious rumors began floating 
around about this contract. 

Monday morning, March 10, Mr. Her- 
locker was in Buttress & McClellan's of- 
fice in Pomona for the purpose of scotch- 
ing such rumors. He was told in a very 
heated manner by Mr. Al Modern, assist- 
ant project manager for Buttress-Mc- 
Clellan—that his “highly irregular bid” 
had been rejected by the Navy who had 
the final say. Mr. Modern, however, 
would make no further commitments. 
Mr. Herlocker then sent the following 
wire on March 10, 1952, to Navy Procure- 
ment in Washington, D. C., and to Com- 
mander Byrne in Pomona: 
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We ask immediate investigation of irregu- 
larities in letting of the sub-subcontract for 
roofing and roof insulation at the Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft guided missile project, 
Navy Department, Bureau of Ordnance, Con- 
tract NORD-F-1492, Pomona, Calif. After 
having met all prebid requirements for 
qualification to bid we submitted our bid 
in the regular manner on March 4, 1952. 
Our total bid of $337,061 for all require- 
ments, as per plans and specifications, was 
the low bid on either item or total basis of 
13 bidders by 1.7 percent, and 2.4 percent 
under the third low bidder. We were in- 
formed this morning, after a personal call to 
the office of Buttress & McClellan, Inc., the 
subcontractor, that our bid was being re- 
jected and the contract would be let to the 
third low bidder. 

We are at a loss to understand such a 
departure from usual Government procedure 
on public works. Within the last 10 years 
we have completed several millions of dollars 
of similar work for all branches of the Gov- 
ernment. We have approximately $1,000,000 
in contracts in progress at present for the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, United States 
Engineers, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The work covered by this bid is re- 
quired immediately. Please wire us collect 
your findings in this matter. 

Associated General Contractors, of which 
we are a member, are also investigating this 
departure from normal Navy practice. 


The reply received March 11, 1952, 
from Commander W. D. Byrne is note- 
worthy: 


Your telegram of March 10, 1952, has been 
received and contents noted. 


On March 14, 1952, Ed Herlocker & 
Co. received following wire from BUORD 
over signature of G. Edwards: 


Your telegram 10 March to Bureau of Ord- 
mance concerning contract NORD-F-1492 
Pomona you are advised that Bureau of Yards 
and Docks has requested that all bid data 
be forwarded to Washington for review. 


Mr. Herlocker sent the following wire: 
To: Mr. Gorpon C. Epwarps. 

I understand you personally are contem- 
plating immediate review of the bids in con- 
nection with the roofing and roof insulation 
of the Consolidated-Vultee guided missile 
project at Pomona, Calif—Contract NORD- 
F-1492. 

I would appreciate an opportunity of per- 
sonally appearing before your Review Board 
to explain the bidding problems presented by 
this bid form and to substantiate my bid. 


Without waiting for a reply, however, 
Mr. Herlocker flew to Washington, ar- 
riving March 17, 1952. 

On March 18, 1952, he appeared before 
a review board of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. The result of this hearing 
is well described in his letter to the Hon- 
orable Dan A. Kimball, Secretary of the 
Navy: 

My Dear MR. Kimsatt: This morning I 
was accorded the courtesy of an appearance 
before a review board of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, consisting of Commander T. L. 
Jackson, Lt. Comdr. B. J. Katz, Mr. J. H. 
Gehring, with regard to my request for an 
investigation into irregularities connected 
with the letting of the subject contract 

The hearing was as unproductive as it was 
fair and impartial. 

It was the considered opinion of the Board 
that I could receive no relief inasmuch as 
the purchase orders nad already been issued. 

They found the only possible irregular- 
ity in my low bid to be the method in which 
I handled the naming of the brand of ma- 
terial I would use if awarded the work. The 
specifications permitted the use of several 
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named brands or any equal if approved. The 
bid form requested the name of the brand 
to be used. My bid read, “Only materials of 
accredited manufacturers, whose products 
will meet Navy requirements will be used 
throughout the work.” 

For your information and the sake of the 
record I wish to call to your attention that 
the parties responsible for issuing this pur- 
chase order paid a premium of $4,956 of the 
taxpayers money rather than call me in and 
“in the interest of the Government,” waive 
this informality and ask me the name of the 
brands I intended to use. 

If there is anything still left to do to cor- 
rect this injustice I would greatly appreciate 
your help. 


The only thing that makes this case 
different from thousands of others is 
that an honest, but naive taxpayer— 
way out on the Pacific coast—still had 
enough faith in the people whose sole re- 
sponsibility is that of protecting their 
country’s best interests, to take the time 
and money to bring such departmental 
disgraces to the attention of responsible 
people. 

To date he has not even had the cour- 
tesy of a reply. 





Look Before You Leap Good Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


OF CEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to the following edito- 
rial by Mr. Albert S. Jenkins, of Baxley, 
Ga., and to the statement to which the 
editorial refers: 


[From the Baxley (Ga.) News-Banner of 
March 20, 1952] 


Loox BErorE You Leap Goop ADVICE 


In this issue of the News-Banner, we are 
carrying a statement by Congressman W. M. 
(Don) WHEELER on the universal military 
training bill that was returned to committee 
for further study by the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

It will be noted that from a standpoint 
of newspaper space the statement is rather 
lengthy, but as Congressman WHEELER has 
termed it, it is short when considering the 
important subject to which it relates. 

Few there are who are against adequate 
preparedness, but how such a goal can best 
be obtained without sacrificing long estab- 
lished principles of sound democratic gov- 
ernment challenges the best minds of the 
Nation. 

Mr. WHEELER believes, as we do, that if 
America is to survive as the leader among 
free nations it will be with brains and not 
brawn. That is why he and some other Con- 
gressmen propose an “intermarriage” of mili- 
tary training with education. Asa matter of 
fact education is military training, for to- 
morrow’s battles will be won in the labora- 
tories, in the classrooms, and in the work- 
shops of scientists, not in the trenches as we 
are finding out in Korea. 

Disagree with Congressman WHEELER on 
any issue that you care to, just as we do 
when the occasion demands. But before 
codemning him for not supporting the uni- 
versal military training bill in the form it 
was presented to the House, please take the 
time to read his statement in full. 
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We do not subscribe to the theory that we 
should enact legislation when there are sus- 
pected defects in it on the assumption that 
such defects will be removed later. The best 
way is to perfect legislation as nearly as you 
can from the start and improve it as cir- 
cumstances warrant in the future. It seems 
to us that as regards military training Mr. 
WHEELER is making a sincere effort in the 
latter direction despite pressure from advo- 
cates of any sort of legislation that carries 
the universal military training label. 


WHEELER ExPLains WHy UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING BILL RECOMMITTED 
(By W. M. (Don) WHEELER) 

Since I am completely convinced that those 
who voted to send the UMT bill back for fur- 
ther consideration by the House Committee 
on Armed Services were absolutely correct 
in their vote, this is in no sense an apology 
for this action but simply a cataloging of the 
many very cogent and compelling reasons for 
the wisdom of this action. 

Largely because of unprecedented pressure 
by the administration, the Department of 
Defense (the Pentagon) and various pres- 
sure groups, the House Committee on the 
Armed Services brought the bill to the 
House in almost exactly the same form 
and content as it was sent to them by the 
Pentagon planners. It is true that the 
chairman of the committee, Cari VINSON, 
who sensed sufficient opposition in the House 
to defeat this administration measure, did 
make major concession at the outset of the 
House action on the bill by introducing: (1) 
an amendment that set a termination date 
on the bill at July 1, 1958; and (2) an amend- 
ment that would keep the plan from being 
operative while the present Draft Act is in 
force. It was generally assumed that the 
chairman would also offer an amendment at 
this juncture that would confine the opera- 
tion of the bill to the male population of the 
country but if he had any such intention he 
was precluded from taking such action by 
the amazing speed with which action was 
taken on the bill. 

Soon after the House had accepted the two 
amendments referred to above, but before 
any action could be taken to exclude women 
from the bill, a substitute was offered by Mr. 
Burweson, of Texas. The Burleson substi- 
tute, in effect, called for an “intermarriage” 
of the Defense Department with the educa- 
tional institutions of this country in such a 
Way as to allow the young men to get their 
basic military training without seriously in- 
terrupting their academic training but con- 
fined this training to college level. Before 
action could be taken on the Burleson 
substitute an amendment was offered to it 
by Mr. Brownson which was essentially the 
same approach but included training in the 
last 2 years of high school. 

A large number of Congressmen felt that 
the intermarriage between the educational 
institutions and the military was the right 
approach to the UMT question. Although 
many of us did not agree with the detailed 
mechanics of the Brownson substitute, we 
felt that this approach should be given seri- 
ous consideration by the Committee on 
Armed Services and the only way we could 
get this consideration was to send the bill 
back to the committee. In order to accom- 
plish this purpose we voted to recommit the 
bill for further study. Contrary to the story 
currently being spread by the Pentagon 
propaganda mills, the vote to recommit was 
not an indication that Congress did not 
want to face up to the UMT question in an 
election year. It was simply our only means 
of getting some other than the Pentagon 
approach to the question given serious con- 
sideration by the House Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The parliamentary situation that obtained 
when the vote came on the motion to recom- 
mit was such that if the motion had failed 








of passage the next vote would have been 
on the passage of the bill that was brought 
to the House by the committee. Parliamen- 
tary procedure had resulted in the two basic 
amendments, which kept the UMT program 
and the draft from running concurrently and 
set a termination date on the program, be- 
ing nullified in such way that the bill be- 
fore the House for recommittal was the orig- 
inal bill. 

If the motion to recommit the bill had 
failed, the next vote would have immediate- 
ly come on the passage of the original com- 
mittee bill. On this vote I would have been 
forced to vote “no” for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. UMT as embodied in the committee bill 
could not have possibly given the youth of 
this land more than basic foot-soldier train- 
ing predicated on the obsolete division versus 
division concept of warfare. Technicians 
such as radar specialists, guided missile spe- 
cialists and airplane pilots could not have 
been trained under this program. In fact, 
this program would have actually hindered a 
technological training program since it 
would have caused the youth to concentrate 
on the foot-soldier approach to training. 

2. Fairness precludes UMT and the draft 
running concurrently since this would mean 
one man being taken for 2 years’ service while 
his neighbor would be taken for 6 months 
of UMT training. 

3. No such program as that envisioned by 
the Pentagon planners should ever be legis- 
lated in perpetuity but should have a ter- 
mination date so that it could be reconsidered 
from time to time. Without a termination 
date the military would be in unchallenged 
control ad infinitum. 

4. The very same program as that em- 
bodied in the committee bill was used by 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. If the history 
of that which happened to these nations can 
serve as a guide, it appears that we should 
use some other approach to the problem of 
training the manpower of this Nation for 
military emergency. Yea. Verily, it must be 
that the contaminated blood of fallen foe 
fouled the ground wherein the spades of 
victors dig and he who would wield the trowel 
of a better day to build contracts the virus 
within his veins that caused the foe to die. 
From the veins of him who seeks the easy 
way of emulation this lethal fire races amain 
to kill the brawn of him who finds himself 
beset by sterner foe. 

5. The so-called universal military training 
bill was not really a military training bill 
and I quote two of its chief sponsors in sup- 
port of this statement. President Truman, 
speaking to the original commission which 
drew the basic framework of the bill said: 
“I want the word military left out. That is 
only incidental to what I have in mind. I 
want it to be a universal training program 
which will enable the young people of this 
country to get a background in the discipli- 
nary approach of getting along with one an- 
other, informing them of their physical 
make-up, and what it means to take care of 
this templs which God gave us. I want this 
training program for the Nation’s youth in 
order to teach them to assume their respon- 
sibilities toward the Government.” After the 
bill had been written by the Pentagon and 
was under consideration by the House com- 
mittee, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, speaking for 
the Department of Defense and the UMT 
Commission, said: “A large part of the train- 
ing as envisaged by the Commission and the 
Department of Defense, is citizenship train- 
ing, illiteracy training, training in morais, 
and training in the type of things young 
people ought to have.” Is this not the same 
type of regimented indoctrination program 
that Hitler used with the youth of Germany? 

6. In an emergency such as that in which 
we currently find ourselves, the UMT pro- 
gram that was proposed by the committee 
bill would actually weaken this Nation from 
@ military standpoint since it would re- 

















quire the diversion of thousands of trained 
military personnel from an active duty sta- 
tus to that of being engaged in the training 
of recruits. 

If the reserve program that has been in 
effect since the end of World War II is typi- 
cal of that which the UMT trainees would 
be kept in for 714 years, then the commit- 
tee should busy itself with a revamping of 
the reserve program before it provides thou- 
sands of new reservists. 

In my opinion, the Military Establishment 
is not capable of giving the youth of this 
land the type of training envisioned by Mr. 
Truman and Mrs. Rosenberg. This is a job 
that can be and had better be left to the 
homes, schools, and churches of this land 
if we are to retain freedom of the individual 
human being in this country. 

Many very fine, conscientious, and patri- 
otic Americans, as individuals and as mem- 
bers of great patriotic organizations, have 
been sold on the wisdom of passing universal 
military training legislation into the law but 
they have been sold on an idea involving 
military preparedness. I have no quarrel 
with the validity of the idea but I do seri- 
ously question the mechanics of the bill that 
was supposed to embody this idea. The 
American Legion and the VFW have both 
been sold for years on the proposition in- 
volving universal responsibility for military 
service to this country. 

No serious indictment of this idea can be 
drawn by patriotic Americans. However, the 
fact that serious-minded, patriotic Members 
of Congress sincerely question the mechanics 
of any bill that proposes to implement this 
idea does not mean that they are any less 
concerned about the welfare of this country 
than are the leaders of these two fine organi- 
zations. Furthermore, serious disagreement 
as to the mechanics of any particular bill 
should not subject these Members of the 
Congress to public threats of political retri- 
bution by the national commander of the 
Legion such as was made by the present com- 
r-ander here in Washington on the eve of 
action on the pending bill. The leadership 
of neither of these organizations has any 
monopoly on either ability or patriotism and 
instead of adopting an adamant, dogmatic 
attitude such as some of them have, they 
should show a willingness to work with the 
Congress in effecting a training program that 
will accomplish the task that is common to 
our purpose. 

This short statement as to why the UMT 
bill should have been recommitted is not 
meant to impugn the motives of anyone who 
voted against recommitting the bill. It is 
simply meant to be a statement as to why 
the writer saw fit to vote to send the bill 
back for further consideration. The writer 
realizes that the brevity of this statement 
fails to do justice to all the many other 
reasons that could be given in suppor? of his 
position. However, it is hoped that this will 
suffice to show some of the major reasons 
for the writer's vote. 





Honesty in Government: A 
Democratic Achievement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment which recently came to my atten- 
tion on the achievements of the Demo- 
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crats in bringing about honesty in Gov- 
ernment: 

HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT: A DemMocraTIC 

ACHIEVEMENT 

The highest standards of honesty in Gov- 
ernment are essential to the progress of our 
democracy. Corruption in any form not only 
weakens the democratic nature of our pres- 
ent Government, but threatens the achieve- 
ment of our positive goals for the future. 

The misdeeds of an unworthy few have 
been given constant emphasis and reiteration 
in the press. But the Democratic record is 
far better than the newspapers would have 
you believe. The administration has an out- 
standingly good record across the board. It 
has put hard-hitting and impartial anti- 
corruption measures into effect. 

Clean government has always been an item 
of first importance for Democrats, because it 
is a necessary prerequisite to the things for 
which the party stands. 

Because of this, Democrats have steadily 
raised the level of public morality and have 
constantly ferreted out favoritism and cor- 
ruption without fear or favor. 


I. THE DEMOCRATS HAVE STEADILY RAISED THE 
LEVEL OF PUBLIC MORALITY 


The full achievement of the Democratic 
goals of prosperity and peace depends upon 
the utmost integrity in governmental serv- 
ice. Democrats have, therefore, worked con- 
tinuously to improve the quality of service 
which the people receive from their Govern- 
ment, to erect firm bulwarks against dis- 
honesty and error, and thus to raise the 
level of public morality. 

A. Honest career service in Government 

1. Development of civil service under Dem- 
ocrats: Civil-service reform has never been 
a wholly party matter, but the civil service 
merit system has taken many of its most 
notable strides in the administrations of 
Democratic Presidents. The enormous ex- 
pansion in the size and functions of the 
Federal Government in the last 20 years has 
been accompanied by a paralleled improve- 
ment in the caliber of the public service in 
terms of training, ability, freedom from po- 
litical ties, and full-time devotion to duty. 

2. Government employees insulated from 
politics: A Democratic Congress during a 
Democratic administration passed the Hatch 
Act. This law prohibits Government em- 
ployees trom engaging in political campaign 
activities. 

3. High caliber of Government employees: 
In spite of a low salary range, the Govern- 
ment has attracted men and women of the 
highest professional attainments. They 
were selected on the basis of their ability— 
not political “pull.” In case after case, Gov- 
ernment attorneys win out over counsel who 
receive fees many times their salaries. Gov- 
ernment scientists have improved crops, 
anima! strains, and forest products, have ad- 
vanced the science of weather forecasting, 
have made important contribution to the 
extermination of pests, and have invented 
new weapons for defense. Able employees, 
vitally interested in their work, and proud 
of their public responsibilities, are least sus- 
ceptible to temptation—devotion to accom- 
plishment is one of the best guaranties 
against corruption. 

4. Devotion of civil servants recognized: 
The loyalty, devotion, and integrity of the 
United States Government employee has 
won the praise and respect of leaders of both 
parties, and of political scientists all over 
the world. 


B. Rigorous safeguards against error and 
dishonesty 

1. Checks and balances: Our constitutional 
system of checks and balances has provided, 
through congressional initiative, still fur- 
ther checks upon error or misfeasance. 
Through its investigative powers, its power 
over the public purse, and the inherent 
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supervisory power of its committees, the 
Congress has been able to maintain a close 
watch upon executive work. Every agency 
comes under the scrutiny of at least four 
congressional committees. Critical employ- 
ees within the Departments have frequent 
access to Congressmen and to the press. 

2. Government auditing practices: The 
Government Accounting Office, administered 
by a Democrat, has maintained an energeti- 
cally independent audit on all expenditures 
by every agency of the Government. Its re- 
ports to the Congress have won approval of 
both parties. 

3. Independent investigating units: With- 
in the agencies, separate and independent 
checking units, like the FBI, the Secret Serv- 
ice, and the investigating units of the mili- 
tary services, the Post Office, and the Acri- 
culture Department, maintain constant sur- 
veillance over operations. Some of them 
make frequent unannounced investigations, 
both upon reported suspicion and as routine 
checks. 

4. Maintenance of records: Rigorous and 
well-established procedures provide elaborate 
protection against misuse of Government 
funds or facilities. Complete and well-safe- 
guarded records characterize Government 
transactions. 

Disclosure requirements imposed by regu- 
latory legislation provide a further check 
upon people doing business with the Gov- 
ernment. For example, the Securities and 
Exchange Act requires complete financial 
records of business corporations which make 
public issues of stocks and bonds. The Lobby 
Registration Act requires records of receipts 
and expenditures of persons and groups who 
seek to influence legislation. This loosely 
worded statute, however, has been insuffi- 
cient to force compliance of the unwilling, 
and recently was declared invalid in certain 
respects by a Federal court, as a result of a 
suit brought by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, an organization which has 
consistently opposed the disclosure principle. 
Many organizations, however, voluntarily 
comply with the statute. These and other 
declarations of information including in- 
come-tax returns, restrict opportunities for 
secret transactions, account-juggling, and 
under-the-table disbursements. 

Requirements for keeping and supplying 
records have often been resented as unduly 
onerous, and understandably, but even those 
who object most vociferously are fully aware 
that these requirements are essential if the 
public interest is to be protected. 

5. Government contract rules: All Gov- 
ernment contractors are required to furnish 
information concerning companies or per- 
sons whom they employ to solicit or secure 
contracts from the Government. The con- 

tractors also are required to disclose amounts 
paid to other persons or companies for the 
purpose of soliciting or securing Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Contracts of the Defense Department con- 
tain a clause permitting the Government to 
terminate the contract if it is found that 
gratuities were offered to Government offi- 
cers or employees for the purpose of secur- 
ing the contract or favorable treatment un- 
der it. 

Military and civilian procurement officers 
and employees are forbidden to accept gra- 
tuities or favors from those who deal with 
the Government. These rules are rigorously 
enforced. 

C. Fighting the biggest corruption 

1. Big business favoritism under Repub- 
licans: 

The most dangerous type of corruption is 
& policy of consistent favoritism to a privi- 
leged few, at the expense of the country as 
a whole. 

The history of Republican administrations 
is the history of special consideration for 
Wall Street at the expen-e of the average 
citizen, and this favoritism has been ushered 
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publicly into the halls of government 
through the front doors. It has not involved 
boxes of candy or mink coats—it has involved 
billions of dollars from the pockets of con- 
sumers and workers, and it has involved 
some of the most priceless parts of the Na- 
tion's public domain. 

Lobbyists for big business enjoyed a hey- 
day during the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

The Republican aim is to set a more lavish 
table for the masters of finance and piously 
pray that larger and better crumbs fall to 
the people. 

2. The Democratic battle against special 
privilege: During the last 20 years the power- 
ful and persuasive advocates of special privi- 
lege have been fought bitterly in all branches 
of the Government. 


II. THE DEMOCRATS HAVE CONSTANTLY FERRETED 
OUT FAVORITISM AND CORRUPTION WITHOUT 
FEAR OR FAVOR 


Human error and frailty make it inevitable 
that in an organization so vast and so di- 
verse as the Government of the United 
States there are sure to be some faithless 
servants who dishonor their associates and 
some unscrupulous and powerful favor 
seekers who attempt to tempt officials from 
the path of duty. Against this danger, the 
Democrats have maintained constant and 
feariess vigilance. 


A. Historic record of Democratic congressional 
investigations 


1. Clearing the underbrush: Democrats 
have made the congressional investigation 
one of the most potent weapons in the fight 
for good government. The great Pecora in- 
vestigation of banking and investment prac- 
tices, and the Black investigation of public 
utilities and their lobbying methods helped 
expose the years of Republican misrule. 

2. Truman committee—efficiency and 
economy: During World War II, the Truman 
committee made history by assuming a 
watchdog role in guarding the efficiency and 
integrity of wartime spending operations. 
It saved tremendous sums of the taxpayers’ 
money. It also made a basic contribution 
toward the effectiveness of our war machine. 
And its successor, the Mead committee, 
which was also led by Democrats, fearlessly 
produced information which sent to jail a 
Democratic congressional committee chair- 
man and barred from his seat a Democratic 
Senator. 

3. The crime investigations: The Kefauver 
committee has disinfected sore spots in 
many communities. It dragged to light 
some evil characters who had been function- 
ing with apparent immunity from local 
prosecution, and it has sparked many needed 
local reforms. The Neely committee is re- 
vealing sordid ties between gangsters and 
some police officers in the Nation's capital. 

4. The uprooters of corruption: The Ful- 
bright committee made a thorough investi- 
gation of the RFC, which cleared the way 
for effective administrative reorganization. 
The King committee has reached into the 
tax bureau barrel and picked out some of 
the rotten apples. Its work has been of vital 
importance in protecting the integrity of 
the tax collection service, and it has fear- 
lessly proceeded against the guilty regardless 
of party. 

B. Executive-congressional cooperation 


1. Development of information: The ad- 
ministration has cooperated closely with 
Congressional committees in developing in- 
formation on corruption and misfeasance. 
It made income tax returns and all of the 
facilities of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
available to the King subcommittee. It 
made income tax returns and reports of 
Special agents of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue intelligence unit available to the 
Kefauver committee. It has made tax re- 
turns available to the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Preparedness Subcommittee. 
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In many cases, agencies of the Government 
have worked up and prepared evidence on 
cases which were first made public at com- 
mittee hearings. 

2. Loan of employees: Special agents of 
the intelligence unit of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue have been loaned to the King 
and Kefauver committees to assist in inves- 
tigation. These men were permitted to 
make full use of information that was orig- 
inally developed for the Bureau. Their 
work received tributes from the committees. 
Other agencies have cooperated similarly 
with congressional committees. 

3. Indictments: The power of legislative 
committees has been buttressed mightily by 
the speedy and vigorous application of sanc- 
tions. Recalcitrant witnesses have been 
speedily prosecuted by the administration, 
regardless of their party or position. Per- 
jury and contempt citations have been fol- 
lowed quickly by presentation of cases to 
grand juries, indictments, and convictions. 
In recent months, for example, indictments 
have been returned against several witnesses 
in Washington, and against Internal Revenue 
employees in four cities, and investigations 
of conflicting testimony before committees 
are under way. Without this kind of support 
and cooperation, congressional committees 
could not do so thorough a job. 

4. Special investigations: The necessarily 
limited time of legislators and the neces- 
sarily limited life of committees frequently 
results in the referral to the executive 
branch of the task of continuing the work 
which the committee has begun. 


C. Executive investigations into corruption 


1. Newbold Morris as Special Assistant At- 
torney General: 

Bugs will inevitably be found in the vast 
and complicated machinery of government. 
The test of good administration is its readi- 
ness to examine them, to punish wrong- 
doers, to protect the Government from loss, 
and speedily to restore the machinery to 
working order. 

President Truman has acted with forth- 
right vigor in selecting a leading Republican 
and a lifelong crusader against crime and 
political graft to “conduct investigations 
leading to the detection of * * * any 
Officers * * * of the Federal Govern:nent, 
and other persons, who may be guilty of im- 
proper or illegal conduct” * * * and “to 
make recommendations * * * for the 
correction and prevention of * * * illegal 
acts relating to the transaction of official 
business” and to recommend prosecutions 
and other disciplinary action. 

Cabinet officer and file clerk alike will be 
subject to Mr. Morris’ scrutiny. No re- 
straints have been placed upon him. He 
will seek out corrupter and corrupted. 

His first move was to demand complete in- 
formation on the outside incomes of all 
high Federal officials, thus putting into ef- 
fect for the executive branch a good-gov- 
ernment proposal which President Truman 
sent to the Congress over 5 months ago, but 
upon which congressional hearings have not 
yet been scheduled. 

Although a leader of the New York Repub- 
licans, and a vigorous opponent of the Demo- 
cratic Party in his State, Mr. Morris was sub- 
jected to violent attacks from his own party 
as he arrived in Washington. Their conduct 
revealed that they did not Want a real in- 
vestigation of corruption, and that they 
feared a vigorous clean-up job. 

2. Justice Department: The Justice De- 
partment has effectively backstopped con- 
gressional investigations by speedy applica- 
tion of sanctions in support of the commit- 
tees’ powers, and speedy prosecution of 
crimes revealed by the hearings. The sin- 
cerity and effectiveness of this work is best 
proven by the unusually high percentage 
of convictions which have been obtained. 

The Department of Justice is also con- 
vening special grand juries to attack organ- 





ized crime and racketeering throughout the 
country. 

3. Independent investigating units: Many 
agencies of the Government maintain inde- 
pendent investigating units which seek out 
corrupt or illegal acts by employees and oth- 
ers. The Post Office Department's inspection 
service, the Intelligence Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the FBI, and the in- 
vestigating unit of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment have acted independently of the 
routine operations of their agencies, and 
have supplied a valuable double check upon 
the work of employees. Many of the most 
important revelations of recent years were 
the result of the work of these units. 

4. Agriculture Department’s uncover of 
storage theft: Fast work by the investigating 
unit of the Department of Agriculture has 
revealed the conversion of million of dOllars’ 
worth of Government grain from private 
warehouses. The cases against the dishonest 
warehousemen were promptly turned over 
to the Justice Department for prosecution, 
and recovery of losses. Effective investiga- 
tory work of this sort saves the Government 
millions of dollars. Yet Republicans in Con- 
gress sought to accuse the Agriculture De- 
partment of dishonesty. Secretary Bran- 
nan’s answer was to spread the entire record 
in the open and show that the crimes had 
been turned over for prosecution about a 
year before the Republicans started to howl. 
They got their fingers burned on that one. 

D. Executive punishment of wrongdoers 

1. Dismissals: Faithless employees whose 
misdeeds have been revealed by executive or 
legislative investigation have been dismissed 
from the service. No individual has been 
sacrificed for grandstand purposes—each has 
had a fair opportunity to prove his inno- 
cence, for the administration has steadfastly 
maintained that careful assessment of evi- 
dence, rather than newspaper publicity, is 
the test of each man’s guilt or innocence. 
From the Justice Department, an Assistant 
Attorney General has been removed. From 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 141 em- 
ployees were dismissed during the last year— 
the vast majority being persons whose names 
were not even remotely connected with pub- 
licized investigations. Some were minor offi- 
cials and some were collectors. 

2. Court actions: Where circumstances 
have warranted, indictments and convic- 
tions have been secured against guilty pub- 
lic servants, and the full resources of the 
Government have been deployed to obtain 
convictions. At St. Louis the assistant chief 
counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
worked for weeks with the grand jury inves- 
tigating the collector's office. Crack Treas- 
ury investigators from all over the country 
were sent to St. Louis to assist the grand- 
jury investigation. Indictments were se- 
cured against internal-revenue employees in 
Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, and Chicago. 
Collectors at Boston and St. Louis have been 
convicted. 


E. Executive reorganizations 


1. Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 

The RFC reorganization has eliminated 
wrongdoers and has restored the agency to 
full effectiveness in a brief period. 

Under the able leadership of Stuart Sym- 
ington, RFC employees of questionable honor 
or discretion have been removed. All out- 
side contacts, interviews, and appointments 
of every employee are now placed upon rec- 
ord. Clearly defined loan standards have 
been enunciated. The RFC now requires all 
its borrowers to pledge themselves not to 
“employ or tender any office or employment 
to, or retain for professional services,” any 
former RFC employees above a certain low 
rank for 2 years after the employee’s sepa- 
ration from the RFC. 

2. Bureau of Internal Revenue: 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue exempli- 
fies the administration's readiness to expose, 
cleanse, correct, reorganize. The Bureau has 








performed the difficult task of collecting the 
largest tax bills in the Nation's history. The 
cost of collecting the tax dollar, drastically 
reduced to a low of $.0033 in the Wilson ad- 
ministration was later more than quadrupled 
under Coolidge to $.0144. By Hoover’s last 
year, it reached $.0217. It has been steadily 
cut during the last 20 years of Democratic 
administration and is now down to $.0049— 
less than one-fourth of its pre-Democratic 
figure. 

The Bureau’s zealous intelligence unit has 
unearthed many improper acts by collectors 
and lesser employees. It has turned over 
this evidence to the King subcommittee. The 
spadework of this investigation group and its 
close assistance and cooperation has facili- 
tated the crusading efforts of the King sub- 
committee. 

The Bureau has dismissed employees who 
have been found to be unworthy. It has 
turned over to the Justice Department cases 
that have merited prosecution. 

But from the viewpoint of honest govern- 
ment and security of the taxpayer’s dollar, 
even more important steps have been the 
development of constructive measures of im- 
provement: 

(a) A plan to eliminate forever the politi- 
cally appointed collector and to place the 
entire Bureau on a blue-ribbon merit service 
basis subject to continuing and independent 
investigations; 

(b) Installation of improved and speedier 
prosecution measures; 

(c) Installation of improved antievasion 
measures, such as the special racket drive, 
and better audit procedures; 

(d) Special audits of the tax returns of 
Bureau employees; 

(e) Requirements of full registration of 
outside income and financial activities of 
all Bureau employees. 

The administration’s plan to reorganize 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue received 
vigorous opposition from Senate Republicans 
(except those up for reelection this year.) 
It passed by a vote of 53-37. The Republi- 
can leadership demonstrated that it is more 
interested in keeping a corruption issue alive 
than in achieving clean government. 





American Ingenuity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take the time of the House 
to pay my respects to the great American 
GI. He has done it again. Let me quote 
to you briefly from an article appearing 
yesterday in the New York Times: 


Two corporals in Korea have been convert- 
ing obsolete tank engines into powerful new 
models without plans and without factory 
tools, using only a few gadgets they got 
through a mail-order catalog. 

Everyone told them it couldn't be done 
but they insisted they could convert the 
engines and went ahead to prove it. The 
problem was to remove a burned-out engine 
from a Pershing tank—a heavy model later 
improved into the present Patton model— 
and remodel the engine to power a Sherman 
tank, an older and lighter model. 

Corporals Marker and  Throwbridge 


searched through all the ordnance manuals 
available but couldn't find any conversion 
plans. Furthermore, they didn’t have the 
special tools required. They ordered some 
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materials through a catalog and forged the 
rest of the tools in the company’s mobile 
shops, working mostly in their spare time. 

Fifteen major changes had to be made 
before the engine switch was possible. Cor- 
porals Marker and Throwbridge spent 60 
hours on their first engine. Then a new- 
powered Sherman was sent to a line outfit. 

The tank got nothing but praise. The 
driver said the new engine had more power 
than the old one. 


Mr. Speaker, American ingenuity of 
this type should be recognized and en- 
couraged. I shall recommend to the 
Chief of Ordnance that the qualifications 
of these soldiers be evaluated for possible 
appointment to Officer Candidate School. 





Submerged Lands in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Submerged Lands in 
Kansas,” published in the Topeka Daily 
Capital of March 15, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

SUBMERGED LANDS IN KANSAS 


The Kansas State Chamber of Commerce 
has taken up its cudgel in defense of the 
States now fighting the Federal Govern- 
ment for control of their tidelands. This 
is a strip offshore in States fortunate to 
abut on the oceans or Gulf of Mexico. 
Uncle Sam claims the mineral rights out to 
the 3-mile limit. The States are contesting 
what they declare is an invasion of basic 
States’ rights. The battle has been raging 
since the late Harold Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior Department, filed on the tidelands 
in behalf of the Government. The States 
accuse the Secretary of the Interior of being 
a claim jumper. 

Kansas has no seashore, but it does have 
a@ stake in the outcome of the controversy. 
As interpreted by Attorney General Harold 
R. Fatzer, submerged land is affected by the 
tidelands legislation now being debated in 
Congress. The Government claims rights in 
all navigable rivers, of which Kansas has 
two—the Kaw and the Arkansas. Or at least 
they are classified as navigable, though at 
low tide over-sized catfish scrape their 
bottoms on the sandbars. 

The State has to get permission from the 
Government to stretch a bridge across these 
navigable streams. Persons pumping sand 
out of the rivers pay royalty. If private cit- 
izens drill oil wells and hit oil, Uncle Sam 
would step in for his cut. The chamber of 
commerce quotes Fatzer to the effect that 
Kansas has 104,320 acres of these sub- 
merged lands. So this State really does 
have a stake in the legislation now pending 
in Congress. The Federal Government 
might come in and confiscate the mineral 
rights. 

It won't happen, of course, but the bu- 
reaucrats in Washington do the most unex- 
pected and unreasonable things. We're 
thinking of the time when Kansas was all 
submerged beneath the ocean. Suppose 
some bright Fair Dealer heard of that and 
decided to grab the whole State. Look at 
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the millions of acres of ancient seabed, now 
containing salt enough to supply the world 
population forever. The chamber is wise in 
supporting the disturbed States on the tide- 
lands issue. 











Old Foreign Debts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19 I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp two letters from the State De- 
partment about old foreign debts. The 
letters are on pages Al742-A1743. Note 
the additional letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 24, 1952. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BeckworTH: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of March 20, 1952, 
in which you request the names of the 
American banks that hold standstill credits 
against Germany as referred to in my letter 
to you of March 17, 1952. You also request 
information as to when the Dawes and 
Young loan bonds were issued by the Ger- 
mans. 

According to information furnished to the 
Department by the American Committee for 
Standstill Creditors of Germany the follow- 
ing American banks hold so-called standstill 
credits: Bank of America N. T. and S. A., 
San Francisco; Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York; City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
New York; French American Banking Corp., 
New York; Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 


New York; Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York; National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Boston, New York Hanseatic Corp., New 


York; Philadelphia National Bank, Philadel- 
phia; J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp., New 
York; Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles; Union Properties, Inc., 
Cleveland; Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co., San Francisco. 

The Dawes loan bonds were issued by Ger- 
many in 1924. The Young loan bonds were 
issued in 1930. These loans were floated as 
a@ result of international conferences regard- 
ing German reparations, which conferences 
were chaired by Mr. Charles G. Dawes and 
Mr. Owen D. Young. 

As you requested, the enclosure to your 
letter is returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. MCFatt, 
Assistant Secretary. 





The Forward March of Women in tue 
International Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mamie Sydney Mizen entitled “From 
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Victory Unto Victory—The Forward 
March of Women in the International 
Field,” which is reprinted from the 
January-February 1952 issue of Equal 
Rights. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From Vicrory Unto VicrorYy—THE ForwarD 
MarcH OF WOMEN IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
FIELD 

(By Mamie Sydney Mizen) 

Those pioneers of the spirit, women whose 
eyes follow every step in advance of their 
long struggle to be people, today behold a 
rainbow of promise. It is a promise of ever 
greater participation in the making of a 
happy world society; of an even greater share 
in the ensuring of world peace. 

The march forward for women goes stead- 
ily on. The question of equality of rights 
for women is receiving ever more and more 
consideration at world gatherings of gov- 
ernments. In March and April of this pres- 
ent year, 1952, the Status of Women Com- 
mission of the United Nations will meet in 
Geneva, to take counsel together, once again, 
in their efforts for equality for women on 
a world scale. In April and May the Human 
Rights Commission will meet at the newly 
opened United Nations Headquarters in New 
York to complete the drafting of articles for 
the World Covenant on Human Rights, in- 
cluding articles on equality for women. In 
May of this year, the Economic and Social 
Council will meet at the United Nations 
headquarters in New York to _ consider, 
among other matters, the reports from the 
Status of Women Commission and the Hu- 
man Rights Commission, with their pro- 
posals for equality for women. In June the 
International Law Commission of the United 
Nations will meet in Geneva and will have 
before it a world treaty bearing on equality 
for women in regard to nationality. In June 
the International Labor Organization will 
meet in Geneva and on its agenda is a pro- 
posal for a revision of the already existing 
Convention on Maternity. And so through 
all the months of the coming year. 

Last year, at Lake Success, the Status of 
Women Commission approved a treaty to 
give world-wide political rights to women. 
Women are as yet unaware of the magnitude 
of this decision. It took American women 
nearly 100 years to reach the place where 
they hold in their hands, as a result of the 
winning of political equality, the power to 
determine the conditions under which they 
and their children shall live. The final rati- 
fication of a treaty establishing political 
rights for women the world over, including 
nations where women still live behind the 
veil, will place even these women in the same 
position of power as American women, and 
will save them long years of struggle. Here 
are three articles of this new Magna Charta, 
approved by the Status of Women Commis- 
sion in 1951: 

“ARTICLE 1. Women shall be entitled to 
vote in all elections on the same conditions 
as men. 

“ArT. 2. Women shall be eligible for elec- 
tion to all publicly elected bodies, estab- 
lished by national law, on the same condi- 
tions as men. 

“ArT. 3. Women shall be entitled to hold 
public office and to exercise all public func- 
tions established by national law, on the 
same conditions as men.” 

The preceding year, 1950, the Status of 
Women Commission had approved the idea 
that there should be a world treaty on po- 
litical rights for women, but had not ap- 
proved of any specific treaty. At its 1951 
meeting, the commission took the further 
step of approving a specific treaty, as quoted 
above, sending it on its way for final adop- 
tion by the United Nations. 
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Again, at the sessions of the Human Rights 
Commission of the United Nations last year 
in Paris, came further progress when the 
commission adopted, in May 1951, a new 
article on equality for women for the draft 
covenant of Human Rights. Here, in this 
new article, known for the time being as 
article 31, is summed up in a few words 
the result of a centuries-long struggle by 
women. Article 31 reads: 

“The States parties to the covenant recog- 
nize the equal right of men and women to 
the enjoyment of all economic, social, and 
cultural rights, and particularly of those 
set forth in this covenant.” 

At previous meetings of the Human Rights 
Commission there had already been incor- 
porated in the draft covenant on Human 
Rights three other articles on equality for 
women, as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1. Each State party hereto un- 
dertakes to respect and to insure to all in- 
dividuals within its territory and subject 
to its jurisdiction the rights recognized in 
this covenant, without distinction of any 
kind, suchas * * ®* sex. 

“ART. 12. Everyone shall have the right to 
recognition everywhere as a person before 
the law. 

“ArT. 17. All are equal before the law: all 
shall be accorded equal protection of the 
law without discrimination on any ground 
such as * © © sex.” 

With the addition, in 1951, of article 31, 
as given above, women are at last within 
sight of the goal of the recognition of full 
equality in the Human Rights covenant. 

Still further achievement came in June 
1951 at Geneva, Switzerland, at the annual 
conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, when a world treaty on equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
was adopted. Here is the heart of this mem- 
orable document, bringing hope of a boon 
long sought: 

“ART. 2. Each member shall, by means ap- 
propriate to the methods in operation for 
determining rates of remuneration, promote 
and, insofar as is consistent with such meth- 
ods, insure the application to all workers of 
the principle of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value.” 

This treaty is now before the governments 
of the world for ratification. Working for 
the measure, Miss Louise C. A. Van Eeghen, 
of Holland, chairman of the World Woman's 
Party, proved again her strength as leader 
and combatant in the cause of women. She 
was in Geneva throughout the ILO confer- 
ence, working ably and indefatigably for the 
Equal Pay Treaty. 

Meanwhile, the Political Rights for Women 
Treaty, adopted in May 1951, by the Status 
of Women Commission, was sent to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for consideration at its meetings in 
Geneva in August 1951. This meeting 
adopted a resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations “to cir- 
culate to the governments of member states 
the text of the draft convention on political 
rights * * °* for comments * * * 
and suggestions as to the best manner of 
giving effect to the principles underlying it.” 

Next came the United Nations Assembly in 
Paris, from November 1951 to February 1952. 
The Assembly again considered the Covenant 
on Human Rights, including those portions 
for which the women of the world have 
waited so long, and considered also the ques- 
tion of annual meeting for the Status of 
Women Commission. Mme. Bedia Afnan, 
Government delegate from Iraq, and Miss 
Minerva Bernadino, Government delegate 
from the Dominican Republic, led the equal 
rights forces. The Assembly voted just be- 
fore adjournment to restore the annual meet- 
ings of the Status of Women Commission, 
a victory for women in that it meant official 
recognition by the General Assembly of the 
importance of the question of equality for 











women. The Assembly also gave strong sup- 
port to equality for women in the Covenant 
on Human Rights when it sent the Covenant 
back to the Human Rights Commission for 
fuller drafting. 

The organization which is in the forefront 
of this struggle and has kept guard at every 
international gathering as which any ques- 
tion relating to the position of women has 
come up, is the World Woman’s Party. 
Among the representatives of the World 
Woman's Party who were in Paris for the re- 
cent Assembly were: Lady Hilda Butterfield 
(U. S. A. and England); Dr. Mary Sinclair 
Crawford (U. S. A.); Miss Dorothy Clune 
(U. S. A.); Mlle. Marie Leonel (France); 
Mme. A. Shrinagesh (India); Mrs. Jessie 
Street (Australia); and Miss L. C. A. Van 
Eeghen (Holland). These stalwarts were in 
the forefront of every endeavor for women 
at the Assembly, keeping the needs of women 
constantly before this great body. Of the 
representatives of the United States, Dr. 
Crawford had a particularly impressive rec- 
ord of attendance and work. She flew from 
California to New York, and on to Paris for 
the Paris Assembly to give of her broad ex- 
perience to the campaign of the World 
Woman's Party. Dean emeritus from the 
University of Southern California, she has 
been in close touch with women’s problems 
all over the world, especially as seen through 
the eyes of young women. 

In January 1952, there took place in Paris 
the first Council meeting of the World 
Woman's Party to be held in Europe since 
the war. A second one will be held in Gene- 
va in March. Again the threads of world 
association are being woven. Again these 
intrepid women leaders are making plans to 
carry on the work for women in their own 
countries. Out of Austria came a message to 
the Paris Council meeting from an honored 
and beloved leader, Frau Helene Granitsch, 
founder of the Woman's Party of Austria and 
now living in the United States, “too sick, 
poor, and old, and quite alone,” she writes, 
to get to Paris, but still dauntless and “happy 
to feel our achievement and proud to belong 
to you.” From Austria came another letter 
to the Council full of the overtones of bitter 
poverty and suffering, but still, as the writer 
says, “proud and honored * * * to join 
again in the work for equality for women.” 
From Norway, Helene Hansen reported to the 
Council of the demands of the women of her 
country to hear more about the pioneer 
American women of Seneca Falls, N. Y., who 
began there in 1848 the movement for the 
world-wide freedom for women. Like the 
ever-widening ripples from the pebble cast 
into the water, the influence of a great pur- 
pose never ends. 

And what of the days ahead? There its 
still so much to be done. Complete politi- 
cal and civil rights all over the world are 
yet to be won. And they can be won for the 
entire world by the concerted action of the 
women of all nations, working together. 

So much has been won. The struggle has 
been bitter, the way so long. Women are 
tempted to cry out with Christina Rosetti, 
one of their own, “And does the road wind 
uphill all the way?” And they must an- 
swer with her, clearly, realistically, even 
grimly, “Yes, all the way.” Women are now 
near the last steps. But to win full victory, 
these heights also must be scaled. Women 
who built the National Woman's Party in 
this country and the World’s Woman's Party 
know that the guides are ready—those cou- 
rageous souls who long ago pointed the way. 

No account of this work could close with- 
out grateful mention of the labors of Alice 
Paul, the founder of the World Woman's 
Party and of the National Woman's Party in 
this country. Nor could it omit the re- 
membrance of the magnificent leadership, 
the courage, the ability, and the devotion of 
Lady Pethick-Lawrence of England, the 
president of the World Woman's Party. She 











stands as a symbol of the awakened con- 
sciousness of the women of the world. 

The sun is high for climbing. Now, only 
the will, the work, the heart is needed. The 
leaders of womankind stand on every con- 
tinent, carrying the message from one to 
another with the insistence of throbbing 
jungle drums in a tropical forest. These 
steps of their progress are indeed the drum- 
beat of the upward pilgrimage of humanity 
into a new day wherein all the peoples of 
the earth shall look up and not be ashamed. 

Finally, let not the world forget that the 
upward way for women is also the upward 
way to peace. Women pay the last and 
heaviest toll of war. When women are finally 
free, when they finally have a real voice in 
guiding the world—then there will be re- 
leased a great power which will give to our 
civilization the peace for which the world 
has struggled so long. 





Doffing the Brass Hat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Post of March 26, 1952: 

Dorrinc THE Brass Hat 


In a slightly artificial atmosphere in 
Washington, where political commentators 
are always busy smoking out phantom sen- 
sations and ascribing devious motives to 
the exercise of good common sense, there is 
a bustle of activity over the declaration by 
Representative JoHN W. McCormack that 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower should relieve 
himself of his NATO command, come out 
from under the brass hat, and make a forth- 
right declaration of his intentions. 

The statement was seen as an acdministra- 
tion trial balloon as recognition that the 
general was the No. 1 threat to Democratic 
hopes for 1952 and as an attempt to force 
the general into engaging now in contro- 
versial matters which might harm his 
chances of getting the nomination. Ma- 
jority Leader McCormack quite plainly was 
attempting none of these devious strategems. 
He was using plain political horse sense. 

As a five-star general subject to orders of 
his commander in chief, President Truman, 
he cannot, technically at least, indulge in 
politics for he is under ethical compulsion 
as an Army officer to remain aloof from 
politics. If he is seeking office, which pre- 
supposes he will be strongly critical of ad- 
ministration officials and policies as well as 
ambitious to take the job away from his 
commander in chief, it is the honorable 
thing to give up his retirement rights, his 
five-star general’s pay and the nonpolitical 
status of his job. 

It seems to have been forgotten that as 
recently as January, General Eisenhower 
made a formal statement in Paris that 
“under no circumstances will I ask for relief 
from this assignment in order to seek nomi- 
nation for political office and I shall not par- 
ticipate in the preconvention activities of 
others who may have such an intention.” 
At the time he caid it the utterance sounded 
as if he meant it. Since then, however, 
events in New Hampshire and Minnesota 
have made it plain that an Eisenhower band- 
wagon of impressive proportions is rolling. 

Representative McCorMacK properly points 
out the anomalous position in which General 
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Eisenhower seems to have placed himself— 
which is good practical politics. The pro- 
fessional soldier is protected from a great 
deal of sharp criticism as long as he occupies 
his nonpolitical post, but the professional 
soldier who aspires to elective office from the 
bomb-proof dugout of a five-star general’s 
position must expect certain adverse criti- 
cism. 

When he exposes himself to the sharp- 
shooting of professional politicians, General 
Eisenhower must expect that the deference 
paid to the top-ranking professional soldier 
will be withdrawn and he will have to get in 
there and swap punches. Even in his own 
political party he must expect to be called 
upon to come out from the neutral corner 
where his rivals can take a sock at him. 

The admirers of General Eisenhower may 
resent treatment of this kind for a popular 
hero, but they must be reconciled to the grim 
fact that there is no other way for the people 
to get a three-dimensional view of an indi- 
vidual who has spent a lifetime insulated 
from partisan politics and protected from 
the rude jabs of practical politics by the 
usages and privileges of rank. 

General Eisenhower's position is somewhat 
complicated by the circumstance that he has 
been touted as the indispensable man in the 
NATO job. Indeed, he has encouraged that 
view by his statements in the past of his 
determination to see NATO through. If his 
good friend and loyal Chief of Staff, General 
Gruenther, succeeds to the job and it be- 
comes apparent how much of the NATO plan- 
ning is Gruenther’s, the indispensable man 
may suffer in popular esteem. 

Majority Leader McCormack has called a 
spade a spade—at the right juncture in the 
1952 political campaign. 





Incomes Are Up—And Shared More 
Fairly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many Mem- 
bers must have noticed the front-page 
article in the New York Times of March 
5, 1952, entitled “Shift in Income Dis- 
tribution Is Reducing Poverty in United 
States.” This article showed how under 
Democratic government people’s incomes 
in this country have been leveled up— 
not leveled down. 

This truly is “news that’s fit to print.” 
It is fit to print not once, but again and 
again. I congratulate the editors of the 
New York Times for fulfilling so com- 
pletely their slogan in publishing this ex- 
cellent article. 

I have prepared a statement, based on 
this article and on other official Govern- 
ment figures, demonstrating not only 
that incomes today are shared more 
fairly but also that almost everybody gets 
more income now—in terms of purchas- 
ing power—than ever before. That is 
what democratic policies have accom- 
plished for our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following text 
of this statement: 

IncoMEs ARE UP—ANpD SHARED More FAIR_¥ 


A front-page article in the New York 
Times of March 5, 1952, points out that since 
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the 1930’s the American dream of rising in 
the income pyramid to comfortable levels of 


living has been realized by millions of 
families. 
The article continues: “As a result of 


little-appreciated changes in the distribu- 
tion of a rapidly growing national income, 
the United States has gone about halfway 
toward eliminating inequities in incomes. 
But it has done this not by leveling down 
but by leveling up.” 

Two things are evident, from the inde- 
pendent studies quoted in this article and 
from Government income figures: 

1. Almost everybody has more income to- 
day—in terms of purchasing power—than 
ever before. Twenty years of Democratic 
progress have multiplied our real personal 
incomes by over 2% times since 1932, to the 
unprecedented figure of $251,100,000,000 in 
1951. Even compared to 1929, Americans’ 
real income has nearly doubled. Every 
major working group has greatly increased 
its income. 

2. Democratic policies have also encour- 
aged a fairer distribution of income. The 
ordinary person is benefiting most from 
Democratic prosperity. The rich—the top 
1 percent—are getting more money than 
they used to, but a much smaller share of 
the higher total income. This is an un- 
precedented development in prosperous 
times. 

Here are the facts that illustrate these 
two developments: 

I. Democratic prosperity has raised each 
group’s income. 

Every major working group has multiplied 
its income several times since Republican 
days, alter discounting the rise in cost of 
living. (See tables I, II.) 

Wage and salary earners’ income has mul- 
tiplied nearly three times since 1932 and 
over twice since 1929. 

Farm proprietors’ income in 1951 was 
nearly four times the very low 1932 figure 
and up 70 percent over the 1929 figure. 

Independent business and professional 
people got nearly three times as much in- 
come in 1951 as in 1932 and one and a half 
times as much as in 1939. 

People who rely solely on income from 
capital are also somewhat better off than in 
1932, but no worse off than in 1929—be- 
cause corporations are now holding back 
much more of their profits. (Undistrib- 
uted corporate profits, after taxes, rose from 
$2,600,000,000 in 1929 to $8,600,000,000 in 
1951.) 

II. Under Democratic prosperity income is 
shared more fairly. 

Thanks to Democratic progress toward so- 
cial justice, the Nation’s income in recent 
years is distributed more fairly than ever 
before. 

This is a major reason for our continued 
sound prosperity. As the New York Times 
article states, this redistribution of income 
is “one of the elements of strength in the 
economy of the United States, elements that 
enabled it to recover quickly in mid-1949 
from the 1949 recession.” 

A. Democratic prosperity has helped the 
ordinary person most. 

Democratic prosperity has greatly helped 
the forgotten man—but people with middle 
incomes have benefited just as much. 

Between 1935 and 1950 the bottom half of 
all families increased their incomes—after 
adjustment for cost-of-living changes—by 49 
percent, to an average of $1,644. 

The next two-fifths of all families in- 
creased their incomes over that period by 51 
percent, to an average of $4,248. 

The top tenth showed only a small rise— 
up 6 percent, to an average of $10,090. (See 
table III.) 

Some people, however—particularly those 
with special economic, social, or physical 
handicaps—are still not sharing adequately 
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in the general rise in incomes. These peo- 
ple—often driven to the poorhouse or alms- 
taking under Republican rule—are a contin- 
uing and special concern of democratic gove 
ernment. 

B. The share of the rich has declined. 

Here is what has happened, since 1929, to 
the share of the rich—the top 1 percent— 
in the total national income, after Federal 
income taxes: 





1929 1946 











Percent) Percent 


The rich (top 1 percent) .....-.--...--- ‘ 
e Pp 1 pe 922 


Everyone else (other 99 percent) ...-.-- 





Since 1946, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, there are grounds for belief that 
the share of the high-income group has de- 
clined somewhat further. 

This declining share for the rich has ac- 
companied a rise to the highest levels ever 
reached in production, in new capital invest- 
ment, in technological advance, and in the 
number of independent businesses. 

C. Republican “prosperity” benefited the 
rich most. 

During the Republican 1920's the rich—the 
top 1 percent—got richer by leaps and 
bounds. Their share of the Nation's income 
rose from 11.8 percent in 1920 to 18.9 percent 
in 1929. The rest of the people got a smaller 
and smaller share. Result: Social injustice 
and economic collapse. 

During the years of Democratic govern- 
ment, on the other hand, the rich have re- 
ceived more money but have been getting a 
smaller and smaller share of the total na- 
tional income. The rest of the people have 
substantially increased their share. Result: 
Marked progress toward social justice, and 
ever-increasing prosperity. (See table IV.) 


TasLe I.—Number of times total personal 
income has multiplied (in terms of 1951 
purchasing power) 





Between— 








1929 | 1932 

and | and 

1951 | 1951 
i ee 2.65 
Wage and salary earners......-.-.----..- 2.22 2.93 
oo, re ee 7 3.93 

Independent business and professional 

people, including landlords............- 1.50 2. 96 
Stockholders and interest receivers....... 995} L16 








Average (per capita)......--..-...- L& | 2.16 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Tas.e II —Total personal income, by groups 
(in terms of 1951 purchasing power) 


1929 1932 | 1951 











In billions of dollars 

















Everyon fais at cone | 130.2] 94.9 | 251.1 
Wage and salary earners........... 76.5 | 58.0 | 169.7 
Farm proprietors ssc lalieesiesiiad 99) 43) 169 
Independent business and profes- 
sional people, including land- 
lords hes ei --| 21.4] 10.8] 32.0 
Stockholders and interest receivers.| 20.1 | 17.3 20.0 
Transfer payments (e. g. pensions | 
BG i ccctncemestabonnbnnietecel 23) 42) 125 
| 
In dollars 
Average (per capita).........) 1,058 | 752] 1,626 
| i 








Source: U, 8. Department of Commerce. 


Note.—Components may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 








TaBLe III.—Average family incomes (in terms 
of 1950 purchasing power) 


Percent 
increase, 
1935-50 


1935 1950 





$3, 530 36 
10, 090 6 
4, 248 5 
1, 644 49 


$2, 601 
9, 488 
2, S04 
1,101 








Next 40 percent of families... 
Bottom half of families 


Source: Federal Reserve Board; National Resources 
Committee. 

Note.—“ Families” includes all single individuals liv- 
ing independently. Relatives living together without 


— their incomes are also counted as separate fami- 
es, 


TaBLe IV.—Changing shares of total income, 
after Federal income tazes 








During 
_ pase Democratic 
“ = serity,” | Progress and 
Pp 1onD! y, prosperity, 
ae 193246 
Share of the rich (top 1 Up Down 
percent). 
Change in share of | From 11.8 to | From 12.3 to 
total. 18.9 percent. em. 
Share of everyone else___- Down Ip 
Change in share of | From 88.2 to | From 87,7 to 
total. 81.1 percent. 2.2 percent, 





Source: National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Norte.—From 1929 to 1932, as is usual during depres- 
sions (surprisingly enough), the share of the rich in the 
shrinking vational income declined. 





Our Young Men and Women Are Growing 
Up With a Wonderful Sense of Their 
Blessings and Responsibilities to This 
Great Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIQ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 
including in the Recorp a beautiful com- 
position entitled “I Speak for Democ- 
racy,” written by a young lady from 
Cleveland, Ohio, Miss Abigail Schneider. 
Miss Schneider attends St. Augustine’s 
Academy in Cleveland and is the grand- 
daughter of A. E. R. Schneider, of Lake- 
wood. Her composition won second prize 
in a contest for high school children of 
greater Cleveland. 

It is with great pride that I realize 
once more how strongly our children 
learn to value the fundamentals which 
America cherishes as her greatest herit- 
age. And how important it is that our 
young people feel, as does this girl of 17, 
the need to understand these principles, 
to defend them, and to share them with 
all the world. 

The composition follows: 

I SPEAK FoR DreMocrRAcy 
(By Abigail Schneider) 

Many years ago on July 4, 1776, a tiny seed 
which had first entered the ground on Oc- 
tober 12, 1492, appeared above the surface 
of the earth and became a green, living 
thing. And though it was still only a young 
sapling, the people of many countries came 
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across the sea like great flocks of birds to 
find haven in its shade and make their homes 
among its branches. There were those who 
thought it would fall from the force of the 
violent storms of war and tyranny which 
lashed it, but it remained standing, nour- 
ished by the blood of those who fought to 
keep it from destruction. It matured, reach- 
ing high into the blue skies above, and be- 
came the strongest and most perfect of its 
kind. It blossomed, and it brought forth 
the fruits which are stated in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. And 
it remained firm, for it had deep roots and a 
solid foundation: the foundation of de- 
mocracy. 

Democracy is more than just a word. It is 
the strength of America. It is the theory 
which says that every man has a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, no 
matter what his race, color, or creed; that the 
Government should be the government of 
the people because every individual is impor- 
tant. It makes real the hopes that our fore- 
fathers struggled to make a reality. It means 
the right to choose our own church, speak 
your own mind, have your own business, and 
vote for the candidate you want. It is made 
alive in the dreams of every lonely soldier 
when he is far from home; the turkey din- 
ner on Thanksgiving, a harvest moon over a 
football field, the magical spirit of the 
Christmas season that seems to make stran- 
gers part of the same family, hot dogs at a 
doubleheader, and all the other wonderful 
little things that are as much a part of the 
American way of life as the Liberty Bell, the 
Declaration of Independence, or the Statue 
of Liberty. These are the things that a sol- 
dier dreams of; these are the things he fights 
to preserve. He fights so that no one can 
tell his father where to work or his mother 
which church to go to. He fights so that no 
one can pound the wrong ideas into his kid 
brother’s head or make his girl work in a 
factory. He may not be exactly able to de- 
fine what democracy means, but he knows 
the things he loves are all a part of it and 
so he gives his blood to keep it inviolate. 

America is a land without a race. A land 
where Protestant, Catholic, and Jew; white, 
red, yellow, and black; farmer, laborer, and 
businessman all work side by side, fight side 
by side, and if need be, die side by side. In 
Arlington Park Cemetery lies an anonymous 
soldier. He could be of any creed, color, or 
ancestry, could be of any age, could have 
held any job, yet he was an American. 

It has been said that if all the faults of 
America were twice as bad, it would still be 
twice as good as any other country on the 
face of the earth. America is a beautiful 
country; a country of purple mountains and 
green fields. It is a rich country; a country 
of humming factories and full harvests, a 
country which boasts the best-dressed wom- 
en in the world and also the most beautiful. 
I think this is because they have the two 
things most necessary to make a woman 
beautiful: health and happiness. 

They say you never realize what a precious 
thing freedom is until you lose it. It is for 
us the youth of today, the voters and the 
leaders of tomorrow, to see that it is never 
lost. That is why I speak for democracy, 
why I am so proud to be a part of all the 
great and ail the seemingly unimportant 
things that are American. For it is up to 
those of us who were born under the free- 
dom-colored furls of the stars and stripes to 
help those less fortunate than we to realize 
the fruits we reap from our independence. 
We must try to preserve our wonderful her- 
itage of freedom for our grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. And maybe some 
happy day in the future, when the dove of 
peace has spread his wings over the entire 
earth, they will see the words of our pledge 
of allegiance altered just a little so that they 
say, “One world indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 











Support 
EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a well-written editorial which 
appeared in the Monday, March 24, 1952, 
edition of the Olean (N. Y.) Times-Her- 
ald supporting the further development 
of hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by private enterprise. 

The editorial follows: 


SvuPPoRT 


It is gratifying to note that the Citizens’ 
Public Expenditure Survey of Albany—the 
taxpayers’ organization that is doing such 
splendid work in looking out for the inter- 
ests of the people who “pay the freight”— 
has thrown its important support behind 
the private development of power at Niagara 
Falls. 

As this newspaper already has pointed out, 
three proposals are now before the Congress. 

One bill, favoring Federal development of 
the power, has been sponsored by Senator 
Hersert H. LEHMAN and Representative 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

The second measure, introduced by Sena- 
tor Irnvinc M. Ives and Representative W. 
STERLING COLE, would provide for construc- 
tion and operation of the proposed Niagara 
power project under the jurisdiction of New 
York State. 

But the third bill—the Capehart-Miller 
bill—would authorize five power companies, 
including the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
and the Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., 
which are already operating facilities in the 
Niagara area, to develop additional power 
from the Falls, ss a purely private under- 
taking, without a cent of cost to the tax- 
payers, and subject, itself, to a considerable 
and additional degree of taxation. 

It is a clear-cut issue between public or 
private development and operation of a vast 
electrical potential; and the Citizens’ Public 
Expenditure Survey has taken the oppor- 
tunity not only to express its approval of 
private development of Falls power, but to 
bring its views to the attention of New York 
State’s congressional delegation. 

The organization bases its support of pri- 
vate development “on the grounds of econ- 
omy and efficiency alone,” in the words of 
President Garth E. Shoemaker. 

Mr. Shoemaker adds that the position of 
the New York State delegation in Congress 
“is being regarded as a test on which citi- 
zens will judge where the individual Con- 
gressman stands, not only on the question 
of further encroachment by government into 
private business operation, but also on the 
question of economic and efficient govern- 
ment.” 

He also pointed out that the estimated loss 
of an anntal $23,000,000 in taxes if govern- 
ment, rather than private enterprise, de- 
velops the power, will have to be made up 
by new and increased taxes on the public. 

This great country was built on an eco- 
nomic foundation of private initiative and 
enterprise. The more we permit govern- 
ment to encroach upon that structure, the 
more we veer into the realm of the Socialist 
state, with the liberties of the individual 
correspondingly curtailed. 

We believe that the vast majority of our 
citizens will support, strongly, the position 
that has been taken by the Citizens’ Public 
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Expenditure Survey in regard to the further 
development of electrical energy at Niagara 
Falls, 





Wage Stabilization Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
action of the Wage Stabilization Board 
in the steel dispute should cause every 
thoughtful American to pause. We 
have been hold that, unless the terms 
set up by the Wage Stabilization Board 
are accepted, a strike is threatened. 
Union leaders have presented many 
facts in support of their demands; rep- 
resentatives of management have pre- 
sented other facts and arguments to 
sustain their position that the demands 
of the union cannot be met at the pres- 
ent time without a corresponding in- 
crease in the price of steel. 

I believe that both parties to this con- 
troversy are sincere and there are rep- 
utable economists who have taken the 
position of each side. I do not view this 
situation with alarm because I know that 
a solution can be reached through true 
collective bargaining. 

I do view with alarm, however, the 
intervention of our Government in this 
dispute. It is the function of our Gov- 
ernment to supply the rules for collec- 
tive bargaining. It is not the function 
of Government to tell the parties at the 
bargaining table what they can or 
should do. 

When the Government begins to dic- 
tate the answers in a labor dispute in 
peacetime, and we have been told by the 


-Government that we are not at war, 


both free labor and free management 

are in danger of losing their freedom. 

The possibilities of a work stoppage 
are not nearly as far reaching as the 
possibilities if the power of our Federal 
Government continues to expand in the 
labor field. If this expansion continues, 
the right to strike as well as the right 
to disagree with labor leaders, will van- 
ish from our country. 

These matters have been well thought 
out in two editorials which appeared in 
the Johnstown Democrat, entitled “True 
Collective Bargaining Is Out Window” 
and “Big Labor May Be Asking for 
Trouble,” which I include as a part of 
my remarks: 

True COLLECTIVE BARGAINING Is Out WINDOW 
Steel is Johnstown’s bread and butter. 
Upwards of 20,000 families in this area 

depend on continued steel production to pro- 

vide the paychecks which buy the food they 
eat, the clothes they wear, the houses in 
which they live. 

When the basic steel plants and the fabri- 
cating shops in this community shut down, 
Johnstown’s economy grinds gradually to a 
crawl. 

People of this community are facing the 
fact that, as of today, the valley’s economic 
barometer is falling, indicating the possibil- 
ity of unpleasant weather ahead. 

The various companies of the steel indus- 
try and the United Steel Workers of America 
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go back into bargaining sessions this week in 
an attempt to reach agreement before the 
new strike deadline, April 8. 

The negotiators will consider the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board’s recommendations calling 
for a wage increase of 1742 cents per hour 
over the next 18 months, plus fringe bene- 
fits estimated to be worth about 5 cents. In 
addition, the board recommended that the 
new contract provide for a union shop. 

Although the recommendations are not 
binding on either side, the union has ac- 
cepted the proposals, but has indicated that 
the workers will not be satisfied with less. 
That, in effect, makes the “peace plan” bind- 
ing on the industry, short of a strike. 

The industry, on the other hand, has com- 
Plained that the increase is too large, and 
has warned that a $12-per-ton price increase 
will be necessary if the new scale is to be 
met. 

The board heard extended testimony from 
both sides, and took several weeks to emerge 
with a compromise. For a long time during 
the board’s behind-closed-doors talks, the 
public members of the panel stood between 
the industry members and the labor members 
on the issue of the size of the package of 
benefits. 

The final set of recommendations was 
handed up over vigorous protests of the in- 
dustry members. Labor representatives had 
won again. 

The recommendations split top-level Gov- 
ernment defense production, price, wage 
control circles. Defense Mobilizer Charles 
E. Wilson is on record as saying that the 
proposals are a serious threat to the anti- 
inflation program. 

Members of the industry part of the panel 
contend that the board should go out of 
business because it is causing inflation and 
creating disputes. 

Labor members, for their part, warn that 
Mr. Wilson's position is untenable and that 
he most certainly has made the heaviest 
blow at the wage and price stabilizatign 
program struck thus far. 

CIO President Philip Murray said Wilson 
was a biased and uninformed big-business 
man and flatly refused to meet with him. 

These are hard words. Harsh words. It also 
might be said that they were inevitable from 
the start. For labor relations in the United 
States steadily have been passing from the 
arena of free collective bargaining into the 
strait-jacket of big government domination. 

The pattern has been followed with a 
disturbingly automatic regularity. An in- 
dustry and a union go through the motions 
of bargaining. But they are only motions— 
and both sides recognize this. 

A crisis impends. A strike is about to take 
place. The Government steps in. A wage 
board takes over, usually with full power to 
recommend a settlement, although under 
strict legal steps no such recommendations 
can be handed down. 

Another crisis nears. The threatened 
strike is postponed again. Meantime, the 
board hands down its proposals, almost al- 
ways favorable to the union, and in many 
cases far more than the union could have 
won through use of the strike weapon. 

The recommendations are not binding 
upon either side, true. But the union im- 
mediately makes the board’s recommenda- 
tions the minimum it will accept. And so 

the battle line is drawn—not on the basis of 
real collective bargaining, but on grounds 
selected by the Government. 

Industry is put in the position of reject- 
ing a Government recommendation. Yet the 
Government has presumed to make recom- 
mendations on noneconomic issues, like the 
union shop, a problem that ought to be 
ironed out in direct taiks between the com- 
panies and the union representatives of their 
employees. 

Government in the United States today is 
writing industry-union contracts. In Rus- 
sia, Government does that, too. There is a 
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difference, of course, in the way the two 
Governments go about it. But the principle 
is the same. 

This is a dangerous situation. For Gov- 
ernment has abandoned its traditional and 
proper role of impartial umpire and has un- 
dertaken the job of bargaining. 

Crisis is the justification. We cannot have 
a steel strike, they say. And admittedly, a 
steel strike would be unthinkable at a time 
when the defense effort is taking so much 
steel. 

But someday there will have to be a steel 
strike. Someday something will have to be 
done to get things back to direct industry- 
labor levels, where both sides can use all 
legitimate economic weapons, where there is 
a risk of loss if stakes are run up too high. 

Otherwise, Government will take over all 
collective bargaining. And both labor and 
industry will lose their traditional freedom, 


Bic Lasor May BE ASKING FOR TROUBLE 


The pattern of collective bargaining in this 
country has changed drastically during the 
period of World War II and the postwar years. 

And the change is not for the better. For 
we are headed toward the totalitarian con- 
cept of Government control of labor con- 
tracts. 

This is dangerous—for labor and industry 
alike. In recent years the giant labor or- 
ganizations, like the United Steelworkers of 
America, have benefited from Government's 
new role of contract writer. Industry has 
been penalized. 

To some, this is as it should be. But to 
those sincerely interested in preserving tra- 
ditional American rights and freedoms, the 
danger is clear 

Even for organized labor itself Govern- 
ment’s larger hand in industry-labor rela- 
tions poses a real threat to continued labor 
independence. For once Government under- 
takes contract writing as a permanent duty— 

d the pattern is becoming more firmly 

xed every day—what is there to prevent 
Government from weighing the scales against 
labor in future contracts? 

Labor and industry have a major stake in 
common here—preserving the freedom to 
write their own ticket. If either surrenders 
that right—as the United Steelworkers have 
done in this present steel crisis—the basic, 
traditional liberties of both are imperiled. 

In the current dispute the steel union has 
adopted the Government’s recommendations 
in toto and is insisting that the workers 
will not settle for a penny less. 

It happens in this instance—and not by 
accident, either—that the recommendations 
are highly favorable to the union. 

But what if the shoe had been on the 
other foot? What if a Government board— 
stacked against labor, as this Board was 
stacked against industry—had brought in a 
set of recommendations highly favorable to 
the steel industry? 

Labor would have blown its top. And 
rightly. Nobody likes to play with the other 
fellow's loaded dice. 

Industry, then, might be saying the 
Government recommendations would be 
granted—and not a penny more, And labor 
would be properly resisting. 

What organized labor does not seem to 
realize is this: In surrendering major bar- 
gaining rights to Government, iabor is 
weakening the concept of free, open, and 
above-board industry-labor relations. 

The results are neither fair to both sides, 
in the short run, nor wise for the future 
security of either side, in the long run. 

The trouble is that the element of risk has 
been taken out of collective bargaining—for 
the big unions. Higher and higher and 
higher wages have been demanded as an un- 
challengable right. And the Government 
has been standing by to see that these infla- 
tionary raises are granted—and to hell with 
the over-all stability of the Nation’s economy. 


Strikes which are threatened recklessly 
over demands that cannot be justified on the 
basis of hard economic facts should, under 
the ordinary give-and-take of industry-labor 
relations, be risky affairs. That risk is the 
brake which would persuade cooler, fairer 
heads not to press things too far. 

But with risk out of the picture, the nor- 
mal brakes are removed. And the machine 
rushes headlong down a steep mountain 
grade, out of control. 

Organized labor and Government together, 
in their political alliance, have been abusing 
their powers. If the abuse continues, the 
public will demand additional restrictive 
legislation to prevent future deals by which 
Government, in the name of stabilizing the 
economy, blows the lid off the very controls 
it has imposed for the stated purpose of 
averting additional inflation. 

Key to the difficulty, of course, is that big 
unions like the united steel workers con- 
stitute a monopoly. If the union shop is 
granted, as recommended by the Govern- 
ment, that monopoly will have been 
strengthened additionally. 

Back in the trust-busting days of Teddy 
Roosevelt, Government smasned industrial 
and business monopolies. An a good thing 
that was, too. The antitrust acts have re- 
stored the vital force of competition that is 
at the root of industrial progress in America. 
They have averted the cartel system of indus- 
trial centralization, so fatal to the economy 
of Europe. 

But now the danger from monopoly is not 
from big business. The threat of monopoly 
to the Nation’s economic well-being lies in 
the strangle hold the large industrial unions 
have over vast segments of the Nation's pro- 
ductive machinery. 

If monopoly business was a bad thing for 
the public welfare, so is monopoly unionism. 
And if the big industrial unions continue to 
abuse their powers, one of two things is go- 
ing to happen: (1) Either big government, 
now an ally of organized labor for the po- 
litical support the administration hopes to 
maintain, will take over the writing of all 
major contracts, with the loss of freedom for 
both sides; or (2) the public will demand 
that industry-wide bargaining be made il- 
legal. - 

If that is done, the United Steel Workers, 
for example, could not make simultaneous 
and identical demands on all the steel com- 
panies. An industry-wide strike could not 
take place, throttling all steel production. 
Bargaining would have to be done separately 
with the various companies, as now takes 
place in the auto industry. 

Big labor is asking for trouble in the fu- 
ture if it continues to make deals with big 
government, deals which result in abnormal 
economic gain for some Americans, while the 
general public is left to foot the bill through 
higher and higher prices and higher and 
higher taxes. 

The pendulum in labor relations has 
swung before. It can swing again. 

Only fair dealing and fair play—and a re- 
fusal to impose on the other fellow restric- 
tions labor would rightly rejected for itself— 
will avert Federal legislation which will make 
the Taft-Hartley law look tame by com- 
parison. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include an address by the Hon- 
orable George H. Christopher, Assistant 
to the Administrator of agricultural con- 
servation programs, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Christo- 
pher, a former Member of this House, 
represented the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri. He is an eminent soil- 
conservation authority and in this ad- 
dress pin points the food challenge 
which our Nation must successfully 
meet. This address clearly and precise- 
ly deals with a problem which is of vital 
concern to all of our own people and 
which is the key to world peace: 


Remarks oF GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER BEFORE 
THE IpAHO STATE PMA CONFERENCE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Idaho State 
committee, county committeemen, distin- 
guished visitors, ladies and gentlemen, the 
subject I will discuss before you today can be 
stated in one word and that word is “food.” 
In that word lie the hopes and many of 
the fears of the human race. The decay and 
downfall of every great empire of the past 
can be traced in its dwindling food supply, 
and no nation has risen to world prominence 
without an abundance of food. Food has 
been the determining factor in every period 
in the past and is still of the utmost impor- 
tance. In many aspects the history of man 
is but the story of a hungry animal looking 
for food. 

The people of the United States have risen 
rapidly to a position of world leadership. 
This phenomenal rise has been due in no 
small measure to the fact that we have had 
an ample diet of meat, milk, and grain pro- 
duced on new soil that has given to this 
food the necessary minerals, proteins, and 
vitamins to establish and nourish a strong 
and virile people. Human beings can exist on 
many kinds of food but no nation has ever 
risen to world prominence that did not have 
an abundance of meat, milk, and vegetables. 

Millions of hungry Russian peasants 
sparked the revolution in that country in 
1917 and learning to produce more food for 
the masses has made Russia the power she 
is today. Starvation is the goad that is urg- 
ing Red China to fight, and India, with her 
starving millions is swaying between com- 
munism and noncommunism, and food and 
food alone can tip the balance in our favor 
in that unhappy country. The need for food 
in Europe gave Hitler and Mussolini their 
opportunity to rise to power after World 
War I. 

Food, water, air, these are the three indis- 
pensable things. Fresh air, clear water, good 
food and that brings us to this point; clear 
water is found where erosion is being con- 
trolled, where good grass cover is maintained 
on land that cannot be safely cultivated, and 
trees are holding steep land slowing the run- 
off so that silting is not allowed to befoul our 
creeks and rivers and fill our lakes and res- 
ervoirs. 

The 1950 Census shows that we have 150,- 
000,000 people in our own country to feed 
and that in recent years our population has 
been increasing at the rate of approximately 
2,000,000 per year. Dividing this figure by 
365, the number of days in a year, we come 
out with 6,000 as our daily increase in popu- 
lation. What does this mean in terms of 
food? It means this—we needed 6,000 more 
breakfasts this morning than we needed yes- 
terday morning, and this increasing need is 
to go on and on for an unforeseeable period 
of time, and if we are to remain a strong and 
virile people this need must be met. 

By the year 1975 with our present rate of 
increase in population (and barring some un- 
foreseen world calamity the present rate of 
increase will be maintained or exceeded) we 
will need a 25 percent increase in the produc- 
tion of food if we are to eat as well in 1975 as 
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we are eating in 1952. Let us break this down 
into some of the major food products to see 
if we can be brought to a realization of just 
what this increase will mean. It will mean 
5,500,000,000 pounds more of pork than was 
produced in the entire United States of 
America in 1951 or as many more hogs as the 
entire pig crop of the two States of Nebraska 
and Iowa. It will mean as many more beef 
cattle as the present production of the three 
great cattle States of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Minnesota. It will mean an increase in the 
production of sheep and lambs equal to the 
present production of the four great sheep 
States of Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana. We will need to increase our supply of 
milk by 30,000,000,000 pounds, an amount 
equal to the total present production of milk 
in the three great milk producing States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York. We will 
need by 1975 14,700,000,000 more eggs per 
year, aS Many more eggs as are presently be- 
ing produced in California, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania, and if we are able 
to attain this goal we will not have any 
greater per capita supply of food than we 
have at the present time and failure to reach 
this goal can mean only one thing—a lower 
standard of living for our people. 

This brings us to another question: 
Where is this ever mounting supply of food 
to come from? The answer is it must come 
from the same farms, the same soils we are 
presently tilling and grazing. We no longer 
have a frontier. We have no other great 
river valley to despoil. We have taken the 
green valleys of the Shenandoah and the Mo- 
nongahela; the Ohio and the Illinois; the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland; the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri; the Arkansas and the 
Red; our days of exploiting virgin soil and 
virgin forests are over. Cotton and tobacco 


have marched across the Southland and cot- 
ton has gone on to take over the irrigated 
land in Nevada and California leaving a trail 
of devastation marked by gullied hillsides 


covered with dog hair and broom sedge, 
scrub pine and scrub cedar as mute evidence 
of their passing. 

King corn has marched in straight rows 
up and down the hills and slopes as he 
crossed from Pennsylvania to Ohio, and on 
to Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa leav- 
ing in his wake gullies and erosion, impover- 
ished soil and rivers so filled with silt that a 
rain that a century ago would not have filled 
those rivers half bankful, now puts the water 
out of banks and all over their flood plains. 
The good cornland in this country has long 
ago been taken and partially devastated and 
we have no new land adapted to the produc- 
tion of corn. 

Wheat waved a golden scepter from Texas 
across Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas 
and moved on the Pacific Northwest. The 
Dust Bowl followed the wheat in 1934, 1936, 
and 1939 when too much of the soils natural 
cover of grass was sacrificed to gain a greater 
acreage of the bread grain and nature failed, 
as some day she will fail again, to send an 
average amount of rainfall. We have no 
other great prairie to plow. We have fin- 
ished turning virgin sod to plant wheat. 
Our bread, from now on must come from the 
same old fields that produced wheat last year 
and the year before. Like our cornland, our 
wheatland has been taken, in fact, we have 
gone to the Pacific Coast and looked longing- 
ly westward as the sun sank in golden glory 
behind the ocean—then sighed and turned 
east to overlap the country again looking 
carefully at the land to see if we had missed 
anything as we came westward. 

In our search for food and land that will 
produce it, we have reached the end of our 
tether. The die is cast—the edict has gone 
forth—it is live or die, survive or perish, 
right where we are. Of our 150,000,000 peo- 
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ple more than 126,000,000 live not on farms, 
but in towns and cities and this shift in 
population is becoming more and more 
marked each year. In order to provide an 
abundance of food for this ever increasing 
urban population, as well as the starving 
peoples across the sea, we are being asked 
in 1952 for a production of food and fiber 
from our farms 12 percent greater than the 
1950 production and no one Knows for how 
long a period this increased production will 
be necessary nor whether we will be asked 
for a still greater production in 1953. This 
is the fourth time in my memory that our 
Government has asked our farmers, and they 
in turn must ask the soil, for all-out produc- 
tion, and this whipping and crowding of our 
land has begun to show up in the health of 
our livestock and in the health and stamina 
of our people, as well. As leaching, erosion, 
and overcropping removes the minerals from 
our soils our livestock develop rickets; pigs 
are hairless at birth; bangs disease, mastitis 
and other nutritional disorders that all the 
veterinarians and all the drugs in the world 
will not cure. These deficiencies are passed 
on to the human family because we must 
consume the meat, milk, fruit, grains, and 
vegetables grown on impoverished soil. 

We in the United States bought and con- 
sumed in 1950, 2,000,000 pounds of vitamin 
pills. We also used in that year alone, 
7,000,000 pounds of aspirin seeking to ease 
the pains in our aching joints and throbbing 
heads. Any physician that prescribes vita- 
mins for his patients will tell you that you 
should get these elements from your regular 
diet and that you would be far more healthy 
if you did. 

Selective-service records show that the 
physical fitness of our young men is deteri- 
orating to an alarming degree and that in 
the regions where the soil has been cropped 
the longest this deterioration shows up in 
the most alarming proportions. Commander 
C. A. Schlack and Lieutenant Birren, of the 
Navy Medical Research Institute, found in 
checking records of a group of 74,821 men 
coming to active duty in the Navy in 1941 and 
1942, that 7 percent of this number were elim- 
inated for dental reasons. Of the remaining 
69,584 men, whose average age was 24 years 
with 80 percent of the entire number under 
30 years of age, it was found that the average 
number of missing teeth per mouth was 4.7. 
The average number of fillings was 5, with 
an additional 10 cavities per mouth. Thus, 
revealing an average number of only 12.3 
sound teeth per mouth for that segment of 
our best young men. Further study reveals 
that this condition varies to a marked de- 
gree according to the condition of our soil. 
Records indicate that cavities per mouth 
varied from 7.4 in Kansas to 19.2 on our east- 
ern seaboard. 

According to Dr. L. M. Hepple, great vari- 
ation in the physical condition of our young 
men is shown in even so restricted an area 
as a single State. In Missouri, for instance, 
Army records show in northwestern Missouri, 
where limestone is present and used exten- 
sively, rejections for military service because 
of physical disability averaged 208 per thou- 
sand. But as you move to the southeastern 
part of the State to the more limestone and 
mineral-deficient soils, rejections rose to as 
much as 368 per thousand, or an average in- 
crease of more than 76 percent just in cross- 
ing one State. 

Many similar instances could be cited fn 
other parts of the country that prove con- 
clusively that soil highly weathered, over- 
cropped, eroded, and no longer well stocked 
with nutrient mineral reserves, of necessity, 
grow crops and foods which are deficient in 
proteins and minerals. These neglected soils 
produce grains, vegetables, and animal prod- 
ucts lacking in the necessary elements that 
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are so essential in the production and main- 
tenance of strong healthy bodies. 

The critical needs to increase our strength 
by conserving, maintaining and building up 
our soil is laying a heavy responsibility on 
all the people of the United States. This Na- 
tion’s mobilization for defense cannot prove 
successful unless it is supported by an 
abundance of food, fiber, and other farm 
products. We have already lost so many 
acres of our originally fertile cropland that 
to restore it to economical production is too 
great a task to be accomplished by the Amer- 
ican farmer unaided. Soil conservation has 
reached the point where it has become the 
responsibility of all the people of this coun- 
try. The more than 126,000,000 of our people 
who are not directly connected with food 
production at the farm level still have a 
tremendous stake in the soil of the United 
States. Whether you are a bond salesman 
in New York City, an attorney in Philadel- 
phia, a factory owner in Pittsburgh, or a 
moving-picture director in Hollywood, your 
life and health depend on the products of 
the soil of the United States. You have an 
interest in the conservation of the mineral 
resources on which the health and happiness 
of ourselves, our children, and our grand- 
children depend. 

Soil conservation is neither a simple task 
nor a single task. We must produce and 
continue to produce enough food and fiber 
for our military forces, for our civilian pop- 
ulation, and for safe reserves at all times. 
Those reserves must always be great enough 
to provide aid and relief for all the nations 
of the world who are resisting communism, 
and those whom we hope to be able to induce 
to resist communism. We cannot escape the 
responsibility of feeding the nations of the 
world who are as hard pressed by hunger as 
they are by the communistic aggressor. We 
simply cannot afford to allow hunger to 
fight democracy as a silent ally on the side 
of the Kremlin. 

It is a gigantic task to produce the food 
and fiber that we must have in this period 
of mobilization and at the same time main- 
tain and build up the fertility of our soil 
as well as carry out the mechanical measures 
that are required to save the body of the 
soil, itself, from wind and water erosion. 
In the interest of national defense it is im- 
Pperative that we maintain and increase the 
preductive capacity of our soil, because we 
shall continue to be called upon to aug- 
ment our supplies of beef, pork, milk, eggs, 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, fruit, vegetables 
and oil seed crops to supply the critical 
needs that have developed in our country 
and other nations who are our allies in our 
effort to mobilize against communism. This 
gigantic task requires the whole-hearted 
cooperation of every agricultural agency of 
the Federal Government as well as our land 
gtant colleges, and every one of our farm 
organizations. Commercial clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce, bankers associations, and 
labor organizations also have a vital though 
often unrecognized interest in the conserva- 
tion of our soil. , 

Terraces to protect the body of the soil 
itself—lime, phosphate, and other minerals 
to increase the growth of grasses and leg- 
umes. Dams, resodding and reforestation to 
control floods and slow down and retard the 
run-off, stripcropping, contour farming, 
winter cover crops and green manure crops 
to be plowed under, brush eradication and 
reseeding our depleted grazing land—all con- 
stitute a gigantic undertaking, yet one that 
must be accomplished. Money spent for 
soil conservation is not an expense, but the 
best investment the taxpayers of the United 
States have ever made or ever will make 
because it helps guarantee food, clothing, 
and shelter—not only for themselves, but for 
our children and their grandchildren. 
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Application of Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 to the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
Hon. Wooprow W. Jones before the tex- 
tile branch of the Surplus Manpower 
Board: 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Wooprow W. 
Jones, Representative of the Eleventh Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina. I de- 
sire to speak in opposition to the applica- 
tion of defense manpower policy No. 4 to the 
textile industry of this country. It is my 
privilege and pleasure to represent the largest 
textile district in North Carolina and per- 
haps the largest textile district in America. 
I have textile plants located in every coun- 
ty of my district and one county alone con- 
tains more than a hundred textile manufac- 
turing plants. These plants employ thou- 
sands of people and constitute the lifeblood 
of the industrial set-up of my section of 
North Carolina. My district is also a large 
cotton producing area of the State, thereby 
producing much of the raw materials used 
in these plants. So, I feel that I know some- 
thing of the problems facing the textile in- 
dustry of our country. We of the South are 
not here asking for special favor or Govern- 
ment subsidy, but are merely requesting fair 
treatment. 

Defense manpower policy No. 4, issued by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, has as its 
primary function the relief of unemployment 
in the so-called depressed or critical areas 
of the country caused by the present war 
effort. This order has as its purpose the di- 
version of defense contracts, the cost not- 
withstanding, to critical areas where there 
is a surplus of skilled labor when such criti- 
cal condition or surplus of labor has been 
caused directly by the defense program. It 
is my understanding that the province of 
this committee is to determine whether or 
not these situations exist in the textile in- 
dustry of America. If the critical condition 
relative to surplus manpower in the textile 
sections of America was not caused by the 
defense or preparedness program, then under 
the order no agency of Government has the 
authority to divert these contracts to those 
areas on a negotiated basis. If these facts 
are not found to be true, then the Procure- 
ment Agencies of the Defense Department 
must continue to let these textile contracts 
by open and competitive bidding. Those of 
us who speak for the Southern textile in- 
dustry know that these facts are not true, 
and we urgently request the competitive sys- 
tem of obtaining textile contracts be kept 
intact. 

Now let us look at the facts. There has 
been much discussion of late relative to 
the textile industry moving to the South. 
If that be true no one can say that it has 
been caused by the present war effort. The 
critical condition existing in the textile in- 
dustry of the New England States is not 
a new condition and it was not brought 
about by the war effort. Referring to the 
report of the Council of Economic Advisers 
entitled “The New England Economy,” is- 
sued in July 1951, we find these words: 

“For at least the last 30 years the decline 
of the New England textile industry has 
been correctly regarded as problem No. 1 
by most of those who have studied the New 





England economy. The same point of view 
may prevail during the next 30 years be- 
cause of continuing needs for adjustment 
generated by changes in technology, the high 
price and scarcity of natural fibers, and 
changing preferences of consumers. Never- 
theless, New England has awakened to the 
difficulties in its textile industry and has 
shown a growing disposition to correct sev- 
eral of its man-made disadvantages, such 
as taxes and labor costs.” 

Some of the textile industry has moved 
to the South during the past 30 years. A 
lot of that same industry has gone to many 
other countries and places of the world. 
Take a look at the tremendous increase in 
the textile industry of Puerto Rico for in- 
stance. The truth of the matter is that 
the textile industry of Great Britain, India, 
Japan, and many other countries has greatly 
expanded since the war and is now in com- 
petition with American textiles. This is no 
doubt partially responsible for the depressed 
condition which exists in the textile industry 
as a whole in our country today. But, Mr. 
Chairman, the question as to whether or not 
‘the textile industry is moving south is not 
before us today. I regret that a sectional 
fight has developed between two great sec- 
tions of America. I also regret that this 
question before us now has given rise to some 
further angry condemnations and denuncia- 
tions of the South. It is true that the South 
is opposed to diverting defense textile con- 
tracts to other areas regardless of price. We 
ask only that we be allowed to compete 
freely for these contracts, and if some other 
area of our great country can outbid us, we 
will have nothing further to say. But, as I 
have pointed out before, the sectional ques- 
tion and the question of textile industry 
moving to the South has no place in the 
argument before us today. 

Again let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
sole issue before this committee today is 
whether or not the slump in the textile in- 
dustry of New England has been caused di- 
rectly by the war effort. We contend that 
it has not been caused by the war effort 
and upon that premise we rest our case. 
Now let us turn to some facts and figures 
which reveal far more than mere opinions. 
I refer with the greatest reluctance to the 
unemployment situation in the New England 
States. These figures were obtained from 
the United States Department of Labor on 
yesterday and speak for themselves: 





OIG. cmcintiincnttimualipnaiy 107, 123 61, 000 
ET TI cn cicrenniciehnten nasal 632 18, 000 
New Hampshire.............-...-. 12, 881 7, 000 
ALTER 496, 15, 000 
I ces conintsintiedebnndinansial 3, 382 2, 300 
SINT, tices beatadtenmnateienenahia 12, 998 9, 200 





Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, from these 
official figures, the number of unemployed 
in the New England States has decreased 
drastically since the beginning of the Korean 
war and our present preparedness program, 
These reductions have been substantial. 
You will note also that the number has de- 
creased in every one of the New England 
States. It may be true that there is un- 
employment in the textile plants of the 
North, but that situation is prevalent 
throughout the industry. Many plants in 
the South are running now on curtailed 
schedules and some have shut down entirely. 
We do not contend that this situation has 
been brought about by the defense effort, 
and there is no evidence that the situation 
in the New England States has been brought 
about or aggravated by the preparedness pro- 
gram. I regret to see unemployment in any 
section of our country, and I know that if 
these contracts are diverted, there will be 
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considerable unemployment in the textile 
plants of the South. We have few war 
Plants other than textile and to divert the 
textile contracts would mean that most of 
the Southern States will be without war con- 
tracts of any kind. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to present to the committee some amazing 
figures by States relative to defense spend- 
ing. The following figures were obtained 
from the Munitions Board yesterday and re- 
flect the period from July 1950, through 
December 1951, a period of 18 months, and 
represent in dollars and cents the amount 
spent in the various States by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on war contracts: 


New England States: 


COBMICUIOUE. nc ncnceecnns $1, 953, 861, 000 
Massachusetts_........... 1, 319, 000, 000 
New Hampshire.......... 107, 000, 000 
I eae 247, 000, 000 
mt ienmenieenae iennaenette 154, 000, 000 
Southern States: 
North Carolina............. 468, 000, 000 
South Carolina............. 180, 270, 000 
ON citinintsinctinnimbinitiine 270, 000, 000 
I i cintentintbine cmisincina 49, 556, 000 
Qi netonisentsiesiwe - 243,000, 000 


Thus we find, Mr. Chairman, the State 
of Massachusetts with a population approxi- 
mating that of North Carolina receiving 
three times as much in dollars and cents 
from defense contracts as did the State of 
North Carolina. We find that Connecticut 
with a population equal to that of South 
Carolina receiving 10 times as much from 
defense contracts as did the State of South 
Carolina. If you divert from us our textile 
contracts, you leave us with no defense 
spending in our States. You will aggravate 
a bad situation which already exists in our 
own textile plants, and will materially add 
to the unemployment problem which is 
plaguing us now. 

As representatives of the taxpayers of this 
county we must also look at the cost of 
this proposed program of diverting these 
textile contracts on a negotiated basis and 
completely disregarding our system of pro- 
curement by open and competitive bidding. 
Does anyone deny that this proposal will cost 
the taxpayers of this country millions of 
extra dollars? Can we not assume that every 
contract negotiated under this proposal will 
cost the Government 5, 10, and even 15 per- 
cent more than those same items would cost 
under the competitive system? 

When Congress conferred the authority 
upon the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment to negotiate for the purchase of certain 
war goods, it never intended that such au- 
thority should be used to negotiate for the 
purchase of food, textile, and other items 
which can be bought on the open market. 
I am advised by those who were in Con- 
gress at the time this authority was con- 
ferred that Congress intended for it to apply 
only to strictly military items, most of 
which were secret or at least restricted items. 
I sincerely direct the members of this com- 
mittee to the intent of Congress and the 
real purpose of the original legislation. I 
also direct the attention of this committee 
to the fact that this matter is now before 
Congress and that within the next few days, 
two House and Senate committees will take 
action on this matt-r. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
again that the ills existing in the textile in- 
dustry in the New England States have not 
been caused directly or indirectly by the 
present war effort. There is not a particle 
of evidence indicating that the war has 
caused these i'ls, but rather the evidence is 
to the contrary. We respectfully request 
that this committee report back to the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization that your 
findings are such that there is no fustifica- 
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tion for the diversion of textile contracts. 
Let me urge you in the interest of our coun- 
try as a whole, in the interest of the over- 
burdened taxpayers of our Nation, and in 
the interest of justice and fair play, let us 
retain the open and competitive bidding sys- 
tem which has been used so successfully for 
a long time in this country. 


Polls on Important Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of February I conducted 
two polls in my district on important 
matters now being considered on the na- 
tional level. The response to these polls 
by the citizens of the First Congressional 
District was most gratifying. The fol- 
lowing report of the results is of value to 
all of us: 

POLL I 


Yes | No 


Per- Per- 

. Do you favor universal military train- | cent | cent 

ing? | 68.8 31.2 
. Would, you favor supporting an in- 

vasioln of China by Chinese Na- 

tiona ist forces? 71.§ 28. 
. Are you n favor of ¢ ale mate and 

eventuali truce in Korea? ema en él. 
. Do you favor American expe nditures 

abroad for the development o! back- 

ward n: itions—the so-called point 4 

program? 
. Are you in favor of the Brannan pl: in 

for direct subsidies to farmers for 

perishable commodities? 
. Are you in favor of the economic re- 

cove ry program which is in the Mar- 


. Do you favor a compulsory ‘national 
health pi -ogram? 


\ Do you favor cutting President Tru 
man’s budget for nondefense spend 
ing 

. Do you favor cutting President Tru 
man’s budget for defense and mili 
I icici umnitnniteeng ail 


i Are you in favor of Federal aid to edu- | 


POLL II 


Do you favor increasing Federal in- 
come taxes and corporation taxes in 


. Would you approve legislation which 
would relax controls over a commo- 

dity when the production of such 
commodity equals or exceeds the 


. Do you favor increasing social sec curity 
taxes in order to provide increased 
social security insuraneé benefits? __. 

Do you favor the repeal of the sliding 
scale support levels of parity for agri- 
culture? 

. Do you favor the St. L awrence Seaway 
development program? 

Do you favor reduction in the produc- 
tion of civilian goods in oie to 
speed up defense preparedness orders? - 

Are you in favor of rearming Japan 
and Germany? 

3. Should a budget staff, as proposed by 
Senator MCCLELLAN, be provided to 
Congress whose duties would con- 
sist of checking money y requests of 
Federal agencie al 

. Would you favor Generai Eisenhowe 
resigning his post as head of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
for political reasons, although to 
comple te his assignment would re- 
quire 2, 3, or more years?_....... 


Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Port- 
land Oregonian, published in my con- 
gressional district, on March 26, featured 
in their lead editorial the much-publi- 
cized book, Mr. President, written by 
William Hillman. Pursuant to permis- 
sion granted, I include the editorial as 
part of these remarks: 


Mr. PRESIDENT 


One reads William Hillman’s widely pub- 
licized book, Mr. President, the ‘first pub- 
lication from the personal diaries, private 
letters, papers, and revealing interviews of 
Harry S. Truman, thirty-second President of 
the United States,” with a growing feeling 
of disappointment. It is much like opening 
@ family album—when one had expected 
revelations of the confidential background 
of the dramatic and dangerous events of the 
past 7 years. 

Newswriters reporting the publication of 
Mr. President were distressed to find only a 
few newsworthy items such as Mr. Truman’s 
comments on Henry Wallace, James F. 
Byrnes, John L. Lewis, and Bernard Baruch. 
In between are sentimental references to 
the Truman family, from great-great-grand- 
fathers to nieces and nephews; philosophical 
and historical notes, excerpts from speeches 
and memoranda scratched on White House 
Stationery, letters of routine nature to 
known and unknown persons, and an expo- 
sition of his views on religion, government, 
morals, and a variety of other affairs of man- 
kind. 

The volume is chiefly significant for its 
omissions. It is not a justification of Mr. 
Truman’s record in office, nor does it throw 
new light on the reasoning or causes of ma- 
jor decisions in policy. ‘It is, rather, an inti- 
mate, personal, somewhat smug display of 
selected thoughts of a Missouri politician 
drafted for the biggest job in the world. 

Nevertheless, the book is revealing in many 
ways. More than anything else, it reveals 
President Truman’s innermost desire to be 
accepted and appreciated as a great and 
humble President. As a student of history 
and the presidency, Mr. Truman evidently 
senses that Americans may not consider him 
in the same class as Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and the Roosevelts—but underly- 
ing his professed humility, one perceives, he 
does not underrate himself. 

On the limited basis of Mr. President, a 
reader is inclined to sympathize with Harry 
Truman in the many difficulties he has en- 
countered, to accept him as a man of Chris- 
tian principles and sincere devotion to the 
cause of liberty and peace. But the effect 
is dulled by his vindictive denunciations of 
his critics—all of them—as people of warped 
Judgment and moral degeneration. 

“I hope the critics will once in a while 
remember that he is the President of the 
United States,” Mr. Truman noted—without 
apparent realization that much of the criti- 
cism has been directed at him because so 
often his personal flare-ups diminished the 
dignity and respect for the Presidency in the 
people’s minds. 

He refers to the United States Senate, in 
which he served for 10 years, as “the Cave of 
the Winds.” A note in his diary, January 6, 
1948, discloses the attrition of his relations 
with Congress since the day in 1945, after 
taking the oath of the Presidency, when he 
walked over to shake hands with all the Sen- 
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ators: “Congress meets—too bad, too. 
will do nothing but wrangle.” 

His role of modesty suffers by uninten- 
tioned comparisons. “I am not very often 
mistaken in judgments I make of people,” 
writes the President who has had more 
Cabinet officers, department heads, and ad- 
visers than any President in a comparable 
number of years. “I have been right in the 
approach to all questions 90 percent of the 
time since I took over.” But he does not 
discuss those great world and domestic prob- 
lems on which there is serious disagreement 
in this country. 

Mr. Hillman reports Mr. Truman's humble 
pride in being called by some of his friends 
“Mr. Democracy.” The President often re- 
fers to his cardinal precept of treating others 
as one would like to be treated. The book 
is perhaps successful in humanizing the 
President, who is revealed as writing notes 
to himself like, “I am a damned sentimen- 
talist,” and “What an old fool Iam.” But 
one cannot quite accept Mr. Truman’s in- 
timate revelations as the complete index to 
his character and qualifications for the Pres- 
idency, since the volume deals largely with 
trivialities. 


They 


Douglas MacArthur, the Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
W. D. Archie, from the Shenandoah 
Evening Sentinel of March 25, 1952: 

DouGLAsS MACARTHUR, THE MAN 
(By W. D. Archie) 


We have long needéd a crusader who could 
tell the American people the story of their 
country. We have needed a man who could 
talk to us as a grandfather might talk to 
the =_— upon his knee. We have needed 
a man of faith, courage, and honesty to re- 
call the princizies of government which were 
responsible for our growth to a world power 
in less than 200 years. This man seemed 
slow in appearing, but at last he is here. 
His name is Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

It is not necessary that you agree with 
him. It is not necessary that you take sides 
on his discharge by our President. But I 
say to all Americans that they should read 
his words, hear him when they can on radio 
and television, and find out just what made 
our country different from all the other na- 
tions on the face of the earth. 

Maybe you will still accept such men as 
Acheson heading up our foreign policy, but 
you will know it was not cowards who first 
outlined the great doctrines which carried 
us along for more than a hundred years. 
Perhaps you will still believe it is the duty 
of our country to provide security for all 
citizens, be they ingrates, traitors, or pla 
lazy, but at least you will know it was n 
the idea of the founders of our Nation. Per 
haps you will still want to join the think 
of New Deal economist t gor 
ernment should come from Washington dor 
and not from the people up, but you w 
learn that was not the American way 
life which made us great. 

Here in 1952 we find a man who talks the 
language of our a He gives us 
the sort of talk which once came from such 
past greats as Jefferson, ncoln, and Ted 
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Roosevelt. Here is a man who sees the dan- 
ger of trying to buy friends abroad, rather 
than make friends through building a strong 
nation with high ideals. Here is a man 
who is not afraid of Russia. Here is one 
who understands the dangers of allowing 
Communists to infiltrate their ideas into 
our Government through encouraging wild 
spending and giving away of our resources. 
Here stands one of the last of the believers 
in the power of the citizen, and his duty to 
render service to his Government, and not 
expect favors from it. 

This general stands aloof from petty squab- 
bles. He sees through the shams and petty 
schemes of politicians and traitors. I only 
hope his strength holds out long enough to 
make his words understood by the genera- 
tions who have grown to manhood without 
ever hearing the real principles of American- 
ism defended and explained. Millions have 
grown to manhood and womanhood in the 
past 30 years who think of government mostly 
as a sort of Santa Claus. No one has told 
them that this is the quick way to lose their 
freedom—the first step toward dictatorship. 
No one has told them that deficit spending 
was the downfall of European nations, and 
that 200 years ago Adam Smith told how it 
could cause the downfall of all nations in- 
dulging in the pleasant practice of charge 
accounts. 

Our hope should be that he will inspire 
other great leaders to preach the sound doc- 
trine he advocates. 





Presentation of National Charter to 
Capitol Hill Chapter, No. 16, of the DAV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
review of the ceremonies held on March 
25, at which Senator OLin D. JOHNSTON 
presented the national charter to Capitol 
Hill Chapter No. 16, of the DAV: 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Presenting the na- 
tional charter to Capitol Hill Chapter No. 16 
at a meeting here March 25, Senator OxIn D. 
JOHNSTON, DAV life member from South 
Carolina, highly commended the organiza- 
tion for its outstanding service to disabled 
veterans. 

In colorful ceremonies, attended by Mem- 
bers of Congress, staff members of various 
congressional committees, and other officials 
of the DAV and VA, National Adjutant Vivian 
D. Corbly installed the newly elected officers 
of the chapter, which now boasts more than 
160 members. 

Col. Erwin F. Gardner, of Arlington, Va., 
was installed as commander of the newly 
organized chapter, which was founded by 
Francis N. Sullivan, DAV’s national legisla- 
tive director. 

Senator JOHNsToN, present chairman of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, termed the event a very important 
step in DAVism. He said it was the job 
of the DAV and other veteran organizations 
to see that veterans returning from Korea, 
as well as veterans of past wars, are given 
fair treatment by the Government. 

“In caring for veterans,” Senator JoHNsSTON 
declared, “it is wise to always look into the 
value of what is being given, and remember 
that the dollar is not worth near as much 
now as it used to be.” 





One of the high lights of the meeting was 
the presentation of a gavel arfd cane, made 
of wood taken from the White House, to Na- 
tional Adjutant Corbly. The presentation 
was made by Ida Rowan, House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee clerk, and George Turner, 
also a member of the committee staff, and 
charter member of the new DAV chapter. 

Miss Rowan and Turner gave the mementos 
to Corbly “on behalf of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee in recognition of your 
long-time devotion to the cause of disabled 
veterans.” 

Other officers installed at the meeting were 
as follows: Joseph Barrack, senior vice com- 
mander; Armand L. Guilmette, junior vice 
commander; J. Gordon White, treasurer; 
Roger Moure, chaplain; and David Pogoloff, 
adjutant. 

Included among distinguished guests at- 
tending the ceremony were Representative 
Harold A. Patten, Democrat, of Arizona; Wade 
Stephenson, DAV national executive commit- 
teeman of the fourth district; Chester F. 
Naumowicz, manager of VA’s Washington 
regional office; Earl G. Hendrick, Jr., District 
of Columbia department commander; Alex- 
ander Bolker, Maryland department com- 
mander; Cicero F. Hogan, DAV national di- 
rector of claims; and Kenneth C. Bradley, 
DAV national director of employment. 





Catholic Woman’s Club, Kenosha, Wis., 
Lauds Congressional Investigation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a letter in the form of a 
resolution received today from Mrs, 
Hazel Shannon, chairman, resolutions 
committee, Catholic Woman's Club of 
Kenosha, Wis. The resolution com- 
mends congressional investigations to the 
end that dangers to our freedom and se- 
curity may be fully exposed. The Catho- 
lic Woman's Club in Kenosha has always 
been alert to the dangers that exist from 
within and they have always followed 
very closely the activities of congres- 
sional investigating committees: 

KENosHA, Wis., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: Whereas the work of vari- 
ous investigating committees in Congress has 
brought to light dangers to our rights, se- 
curity, and freedom guaranteed citizens by 
the Constitution of the United States: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Catholic 
Woman's Club of Kenosha, Wis., commend 
you for your investigations bringing to light 
the dangers and threats to our rights, se- 
curity, and freedom. We want you to know 
that your efforts in safeguarding our con- 
stitutional liberties are appreciated. We 
want you to know further that you and your 
associate members are remembered in our 
prayers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haze. SHANNON, 
Resolutions’ Chairman, Catholic 
Woman’s Club. 
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Transportation of Certain Agricultural 
Commodities and Fisheries Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
bill S. 2357 would remove certain ex- 
emptions heretofore enjoyed in connec- 
tion with transportation of certain ag- 
ricultural commodities and fisheries 
products, 

In that connection, I think the Mem- 
bers of the House would enjoy reading 
the enlightening statement of Mr. John 
Versaggi before the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which follows: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN VERSAGGI BEFORE THE 
SENATE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE In OPPOSITION To S. 2357 


My name is John Versaggi, Patterson, La. 
I am senior partner in the Versaggi Shrimp 
Co., Patterson, La., and Brownsville, Tex. I 
am also partner in the Versaggi Fish Co., 27 
Fulton Fish Market, New York, N. Y., which 
office purchases a considerable tonnage of 
shrimp—fresh and frozen—originating at 
the principal producing centers on the At- 
lantic seaboard from North Carolina to Key 
West, Fla.; and in the Gulf of Mexico area 
from Fort Myers, Fla., to other coastal points 
as far as Brownsville. We also import a 
moderate quantity of shrimp produced in 
Mexican waters. 

I have been engaged in the production and 
distribution of shrimp for the past 30 years. 
My company in 1951 produced and shipped 
by truck through interstate commerce ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 pounds of headless 
shrimp fresh and/or frozen. This amount is 
exclusive of 1,500,000 pounds additional pur- 
chased through our New York office and de- 
livered by truck to destination. 

I appear before your honorable commit- 
tee representing my companies, a group of 
my competitors, and on behest of the Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, Washington, D. C., 
a national trade association composed of a 
cross section of the fishing industry of the 
United States who are strongly opposed to 
the passage of S. 2357. I should like to set 
forth the following objections to this bill 
because it is more harmful to the fishing in- 
dustry than other related legislation pend- 
ing at this time. 

For more than 5 years prior to the passage 
of the Motor Carrier Act in 1935, the fish- 
ing industry has recognized truck transpor- 
tation as the most practical and customary 
mode of transporting our fish and shellfish 
through interstate shipment to the various 
markets in the United States. 

Any restriction which tends to retard the 
free flow to market of this highly perishable 
commodity would disrupt the flexible pro- 
gram of high efficiency which is currently 
maintained between producer and ultimate 
consumer of our products. Fresh sea food, 
packed in ice, as well as those in frozen state, 
require prompt dispatch—regardless of the 
hour day or night, Sunday or holiday—so 
that its delivery to market will be effected 
within the earliest possible schedule. This 
has been brought about by the use of exempt 
trucks and no other present means of trans- 
portation has been able to match this 
method of efficient and highly satisfactory 
service. 

In passing I would like to add that we 
are not opposed to the ICC trucks that fre- 
quently solicit our hauling on competitive 
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rates and service comparable to the unregu- 
lated truck. However, we find, because of 
the limited fteld in which they are permitted 
to operate, their use to us creates a problem 
to conform to the rules and regulations by 
which they are bound. The crops of the sea 
by their very nature are highly perishable. 
Weather conditions and the laws of nature 
have considerable bearing on the quantity of 
production, as well as the coastal points 
where fish and shellfish can be taken in 
greatest numbers and arrangements made for 
unloading, grading, and packaging shipment 
for preparation to market. These condi- 
tions are often beyond human control and 
it would be virtually impossible for an ICC 
carrier to comply with the spasmodic de- 
mand during a scarcity, or the necessity for 
additional equipment during periods of 
overabundance, covering a franchised terri- 
tory beyond which he will be precluded by 
law from rendering that all-important and 
most essential service. Furthermore, the 
exempt carrier can secure a pooled load from 
a number of shippers, eve. if necessary to 
complete his load by calling at other points 
en route for the required difference. And by 
the same token, he can unload less-truck- 
load shipments en route to his ultimate des- 
tination. Again this proves the flexibility of 
the exempt carrier who performs the desired 
service of transportation with prompt dis- 
patch to market, moving fish that might 
otherwise become subjected to delay and 
spoilage. 

If the hauling of this merchandise is ex- 
tended exclusively to only those who are ap- 
proved by the ICC and thereby relegating the 
performance of this service to the certified or 
chosen few, the shippers will be deprived cf 
the use of this type of “exempt” equipment 
which today fully answers our need. The 
trucker will be then deprived of rendering 
that same service which is now being per- 
formed at fair rates, mutually satisfactory to 
the shipper as well as the trucker. There 
will be increased costs which must be reck- 
oned with in the cost of the shipment and 
thus passed on to the consumer who must 
ultimately foot the bill, and thereby add- 
ing to the already critical fires of inflation. 
The consumer will be made to pay more, thus 
creating greater sales resistance which could 
do considerable harm to the industry. 

I would like to point out that the exempted 
carrier is not a fly-by-night or a gypsy 
trucker, as the term implies. Speaking from 
personal observation—and due to the vast- 
ness of territory in which my companies do 
business—we have come in contact with 
numerous individuals who are in the truck- 
ing business, hauling exempt commodities 
exclusively, and particularly those who han- 
dle fresh and/or frozen shrimp. Most of 
these men operate multiple units, well in- 
sulated tandem trailers, each equipped with 
mechanical refrigeration, ample insurance 
coverage, and comply with the legal require- 
ments. Most of these should not be classed 
as fly-by-night operators, but as good busi- 
nessmen, men who are competitively in 
business to perform a transportation service 
as efficiently as they can. Are you going to 
legislate this man out of business by the 
passage of Senate bill 2357? If so, you will 
then render obsolete the millions of dollars 
worth of exempt equipment so vitally needed 
at this time. It will hazard and further re- 
duce the accepted mode of operation which 
the fishing industry has enjoyed for more 
than 20 years. 

Viewing the complicated nature of the fish- 
ing industry, in the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935 Congress specifically granted some ex- 
emptions to the industry in order that its 
products could be transported with a mini- 
mum of regulation and thus merchandised 

in an orderly and profitable manner. The 
law further granted, and the courts later 
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affirmed, that unprocessed fish, including 
shellfish, is defined as the customary method 
of preparing such species in its natural raw 
state incident to their transportation to 
market. The proponents of the pending leg- 
islation will strike out this exemption from 
the present law. It removes from the high- 
Ways the trucker that continues to perform 
a satisfactory service at a reasonable cost. 
To achieve this end the proposed law further 
deprives that trucker from a return load of 
exempt goods or commodities of like kind. 
This is not only wasteful but also discrim- 
inatory by its very nature. 

It is provided in the bill granting the 
fishermen the right of exemption to trans- 
port his own catch. It merely offers to him 
a concession that holds no practical or tan- 
gible value. The very nature of his operation 
renders void that which the bill intends to 
make him the sole beneficiary. This conces- 
sion is further conditioned that the vehicle 
transporting his catch does not return any 
other kind of merchandise for compensation. 
It is generally the rule that all fishermen 
unload their catch to some dealer who pre- 
pares it for shipment, arranges for the haul- 
ing and subsequent marketing. If his catch 
is not sufficient to justify a full load—and 
this is generally the case for an individual 
fisherman—it must be pooled with the 
catches of other fishermen in order that their 
total will approximate something near a 
minimum load. It is therefore obvious that 
these functions cannot be provided by one 
whose primary task is the harvesting of fish 
or shellfish merely to avail himself of that 
provision in the law which is seeking to 
grant him immunity. 

It is my considered opinion that Congress 
should pass legislation to promote and facil- 
itate a free and unrestricted flow in com- 
merce of the products of the soil and of 
the sea; and not retard its progress by any 
means that will curtail its operation. 

The people of the United States have been 
looked upon as the best-fed people on earth. 
This is largely due to the fact that through 
a minimum of regulation the farmer and 
fisherman have been able to attain a wider 
distribution of the resources of the soil and 
sea which have been made available to all 
our people. This phenomenon has been 
achieved primarily through a freedom of 
truck movement which is so important to 
its continuance. 

I take pride in the fact that I defended 
the test case entitled Interstate Commerce 
Commission y. Chester Morton Love, tried 
in June 1947, in the United States District 
Court of Eastern Louisiana. This court de- 
cided that the customary practice by which 
fresh fish and shellfish are prepared for ship- 
ment, or in any manner incident thereto, 
did not alter the nature of the species and 
should be therefore construed as an un- 
processed commodity. Section 203 (b) (6) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act establishing 
this exemption was clarified as a result of 
this case. The ruling did not apply to a fish 
product which has been processed in a her- 
metically sealed can. The decision was ap- 
pealed by the ICC, and the law was again 
tested in the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, and the higher court 
upheld the decision of the lower court. By 
its very nature the products in question 
were not classified as manufactured com- 
modities. Those that the element of time, 
spoilage, remoteness of point of origin, 
weather conditions, and other circumstances 
beyond human control—these very impor- 
tant factors commanded reasonable conces- 
sions to the industry if its products are to 

be merchandised in an orderly fashion and 
obviously Congress so intended it. It is rea- 
sonable to assume Congress further intended 
to promote its economic stability and its well 
being maintained to millions of persons di- 
rectly and indirectly so engaged, whose live- 
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lihood is dependent upon its dispatch of 
operation as one of its foremost essential 
features for its continued success. 

To ignore these judgments and to erase 
this time-honored practice could create con- 
siderable hazard and cause economic strain 
on those affected. 





Teamwork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, there came 
to my desk today a message on team- 
work. This statement was written by 
Mr. Alan Thornhill, a distinguished Eng- 
lishman who has been in the United 
States for some 2 years. Mr. Thornhill 
formerly lectured at Oxford University 
and his ideas on teamwork are so timely 
in these days of friction and division that 
I include them in the REcorp as a part 
of my remarks: 


TEAMWORK 
(By Alan Thornhill) 


Teamwork goes to the ends of the earth 
but it begins with me and the fellow next 
to me. If there is breakdown there, there 
will be breakdown everywhere. I do not find 
teamwork very easy. At Oxford University 
I did not major in teamwork. In fact, at 
Oxford, the faculty of teamwork was not a 
very strong one. 

But I have discovered here a very simple 
principle: Give to others the kind of team- 
work you most long that they will give you. 

Deep down I long for: 

A fellow who knows me through and 
through and who still believes in me. 

A fellow whom I never need to impress and 
am never able to fool. 

A fellow who goes steady—not “blood 
brotherhood” on Monday and a “fishy, va- 
cant stare” on Tuesday. 

A fellow with whom I can get to the point 
in the first minute. 

A fellow who, if he is disappointed or fed 
up with me, tells me so and doesn’t pass by 
with a look of martyrdom or pained resig- 
nation. 

A fellow who, when he praises me, is really 
glad and really grateful and is not just 
“giving me encouragement,” who, when he 
blasts me, I know it is because he believes 
in me; that my sins really burn him up be- 
cause he burns for Christ. 

A fellow whose motives I can trust. I don’t 
want to look up to him or look down on him. 
I want to look straight at him. I don’t want 
to be wheedled, coaxed, or flattered. 

A fellow who tells me what he really thinks; 
who, when he checks things, puts all his 
cards on the table; who never plays poli- 
tics or wants to get me on his side in some 
private scheme or fight of his own. 

A fellow who doesn’t just repeat at in- 
tervals, “I feel you have so much to give,” but 
who takes the pains to think out what, how, 
when, and where. 

A fellow who enjoys my company, does 
not take me too seriously, honestly needs my 
help, and is not just putting up with me in 
the noble cause of teamwork. 

A fellow who writes to me when I am away 
and prays for me at all times. 

A fellow fighter day in and day out in the 
greatest battle ever fought. 
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HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a great honor, privilege, and per- 
sonal pleasure for me to have had the 
opportunity of serving in the House of 
Representatives with the Honorable Tom 
B. FuaaTe, of the Ninth District of Vir- 
ginia. There is no Member in this 
House who has endeared himself more 
to the Members in the short time that 
he has been here than has Tom FuGATE. 
He is admired and respected by the en- 
tire Membership. No Member has been 
more diligent in the performance of his 
duties, or has been more solicitous of the 
interest of his constituents than he, 
Tom FucatTe is doing a great work in 
preserving the principles and ideals of 
our democracy as well as representing 
his great district, our State and Nation, 
When the Democrats of the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Virginia assembled in Bristol on 
March 22, 1952, to choose their Demo- 
cratic candidate to represent them in 
the Congress to succeed their beloved 
Representative, Tom B. Fucate, who be- 
cause of reasons of health has deemed 
it necessary to retire, they immediately 
turned to that same great statesman 
and leader, Tom FucateE, to be chairman 
of the meeting and the keynote speaker, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include therein the fol- 
lowing speech of the Honorable Tom B. 
Fuoate delivered on Saturday, March 22, 
1952, as the keynote address to those 
great Democrats of the Ninth District of 
Virginia in convention assembled: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Democrats, ladies and 
gentlemen, I welcome this opportunity to 
talk with you about some of the things that 
affect your daily life—things that touch the 
physical and spiritual well-being of every 
American citizen. 

Before we begin our discussion I want to 
talk to you about a personal matter. Four 
years ago you honored me by sending me to 
Congress. Two years ago you repeated. The 


‘nterim years have been the happiest of my 
life. 

To represent a constituency such as the 
fine people living here in the highlands of 
Virginia is the rarest of privileges—a people 
who are honest, sincere, loyal, and gener- 
ous—a citizenship that has demonstrated 
its patriotism on every occasion when the 
public interest was involved. It has been 
the realization of a dream—the consumma- 
tion of an ambition. My family and I will 
forever be indebted to you. Iam eliminating 
myself from further service in the Congress, 
not because I wanted to, but because it is 
in the interest of my health to do so. 

Let me say right here and now that I do 
not know what platform will be adopted to- 
day, nor do I know who will be the nominee 
of this convention. This I do know—the 
platform adopted and the nominee selected 
will be mine as they will be yours. I shall 
do everything in my power to see that the 
will of this convention is carried out. I will 
give active support to the candidate of our 
party. It is in our interest and in the in- 
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terest of the Nation to send a Democrat to 
Congress. 

The essential needs of men are food, shel- 
ter, and liberty. 

We of the Democratic Party are providing 
these needs through programs designed to 
maintain a high level of agricultural and 
industrial productivity. The continuation 
of these programs is in the interest of the 
people the world around. Production of raw 
materials, processing and fabricating into 
finished products and transporting them to 
plants and consumers has brought a pros- 
perity to these United States never before 
known. 

It is the duty of Government to maintain 
conditions whereby man can not only have 
the physical necessities of life, but shall 
preserve his inherent rights of liberty and 
freedom. To this end we have organized the 
manpower and the industrial resources of 
our Nation. We are strengthening our own 
defenses and helping our friends everywhere 
to combat aggression. 

We of the Democratic Party have assumed 
the full responsibility of applying the pro- 
visions of constitutional government, with- 
out violence to its established principles, to 
the problems of our day. 

Under the matchless leadership of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, we made a frontal attack on 
the enemies that had undermined the Amer- 
ican economy. Millions were put to work. 
The hungry were fed, the aged, the blind, and 
the dependent were cared for. The homeless 
were housed. Industrial plants throughout 
the country were reactivated. Mines and 
farms were put into production. Transpor- 
tation and communications were revived and 
channels of commerce were opened again. 
Ocean liners and cargo ships that had been 
tied up in every port from Maine to Seattle 
lifted anchor and moved again. 

The gloom of economic collapse had cast 
over the country a pall of fear and discon- 
tent. It had become a threat to democratic 
Government. It was the darkest period in 
American history. No one would light a 
candle to dispel the darkness. How much 
better it would have been for someone to 
have lighted a candle than to have cursed 
the darkness. 

It is true that we had retained our basic 
freedom of religion, press, and assembly, but 
we had been so completely shacklec. with 
want and parslyzed with fear that the free- 
doms we had lost their virility. 
Because of a lack of vision the Nation was 
witnessing economic and spiritual night. 

I would like to go back and read the his- 
tory of the first 100 days of the Roosevelt 
administration. It is one of the most glo- 
rious periods in the life of the American 
people. God gave America in the hour of 
her need a strong, courageous, confident lead- 
er who stirred people to action and saved 
the Republic. 

We have come a long way since 1933. In 
the place of want, hunger, human suffering, 
and hopelessness, there is a prosperity never 
before experienced. 

Individual income was the highest in 1951 
ever recorded. Two of every three families 
in the United States had an income above 
$2,000. One of every six had an income 
above $5,000, and one of every twenty had 
an income above $10,000. 

The national income has increased from 
$39,000,000,000 in 1932 to $260,000,000,000 in 
1951. That is the largest income this or 
any other nation ever had. The average 
per capita income has increased from $400 
per year to almost $1,500. This is a record 
level unheard of or undreamed of before 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

More people have money on deposit in 
banks, more money in savings accounts, in- 
surance coverages, and stocks and bonds 
than ever before. They are better housed 
with better furnishings. This is not all— 








more families than ever before have cars— 
40,000,000 of them. More families have re- 
frigerators, television sets, radios,-telephones, 
running water, bath rooms, central heating 
plants, and other facilities than ever be- 
fore. They are worshipping in better 
churches, sending their children to school on 
school busses, and teaching them in the best 
school plants in the world. 

Someone is saying, “I know this is true, but 
Wwe are paying more taxes than ever before.” 
Yes, you are. But, look, after you have paid 
your local, State, and Federal tax, and after 
making adjustments for higher prices, you 
still have 40 percent more money left than 
you have ever had before. 

The Republicans would not have you think 
about your prosperity. They deliberately 
becloud the issues. They want to talk about 
taxes. They tell you that more taxes have 
been collected by the Truman Administra- 
tion than during all the previous adminis- 
trations. That is true. What they don’t 
say is what they could or would do to re- 
duce them. They ignore the truth. They 
know that 85 percent of all Federal taxes 
collected is being spent to pay the cost of 
World War I and II, or for our present na- 
tional security and safety. 

Listen to me. After paying Federal taxes 
last year, the American people had nearly 
three times as much income left as they had, 
after Federal taxes, in the best year of either 
the Hoover or the Coolidge administrations. 

By the end of this year the American peo- 
ple will have had more income left, after 
Federal taxes, in the two administrations of 
President Truman, than they had left after 
Federal taxes in all of the Republican ad- 
ministrations we have ever had, all put to- 
gether. 

Let me tell you something else. By the end 
of this year, the American people will have 
had more income left after Federal taxes in 
the 20 years of Roosevelt and Truman than 
they had left before Federal taxes in all the 
previous administrations in the history of 
our country combined. 

Mr. Wage Earner, let us take a look at your 
situation. You are the highest paid worker 
in the world. You have the best social secu- 
rity plan ever devised for retirement, unem- 
ployment, and death benefits. There are 62,- 
000,000 of you employed. There are less than 
2,000,000 unemployed, and most of this is due 
to job changes. You have the best labor 
organizations protected by law. You have 
good safety measures devised for protection 
of body and health. You have facilities for 
educating your children up to and through 
high school as close as your school bus. 

Mr. Farmer, let us look at your situation. 
When have you ever had it better? You have 
the best-equipped farm plant in the world. 
I know this from observation and experience. 
In the last 6 years I have traveled in South, 
Central, and North America from Prince Ed- 
ward Island in Canada to the Equator. I 
have traveled the countries of Europe and 
the Middle East. You have more livestock, 
better farm homes and buildings, better 
managed farms, and are getting more returns 
from your operations because of better capi- 
talization and better equipment with less 
labor than any people in the world. 

You have more money in the bank and owe 
less money percentagewise than ever before. 
You have more cars and trucks and more 
electrical appliances than ever before. For 
the first time in your life you cannot tell a 
farmer by his clothes. He is a highly special- 
ized technician with a wide knowledge of 
soils, seeds, crops, livestock breeds, livestock 
diseases, and mechanics, as well as possessing 
a knowledge of government and economics. 
He is a member of his local church, on the 
board of directors of his bank, his service 
club, school board, board of supervisors, 
State legislature, and all other activities of 
his community, State and Nation. 
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Today only 15 percent of our population is 
on farms, and only one-eighth of the labor 
force is employed in agriculture. Yet, we are 
producing 50 percent more food and fiber, 
and we are consuming more products per 
person than we did 20 years ago when 25 
percent of our population was on farms. 

Last year the net income of farm operators 
was nine times the net income of farm opera- 
tors in 1932. 

In 1932 only 1 farm in 10 had electric- 
ity. Now 9 of every 10 have electricity. 

In 1932 we had no farm conservation pro- 
gram. Now, four out of five farms are in 
soil conservation districts. 

In 1932 half of the farms of the Nation 
were tenant-operated. Today nearly three- 
fourths of all farms are owner-operated. 

These are only some of the things that 
have been done under Democratic leader- 
ship. Compare this with Republican leader- 
ship. The Farm Bureau under the leadership 
of Allen Kline has come out supporting Bob 
Taft for President. He recommends the 
abolishment of PMA. This would destroy 
our tobacco program under which grading, 
marketing, and supporting of price is main- 
tained. 

Mr. Businessman, when have you been bet- 
ter off? Never. In the operating of your 
business you have an adequate stock. Capi- 
tal is available and your profits have been 
good. You have made more money than 
ever before. If your interest is in a corpora- 
tion you have enjoyed one of your most 
prosperous years. Corporation and individ- 
ual income is at an all-time high. A report 
was published by the Fifth Federal Reserve 
Bank, Richmond, on the tenth day of this 
month, which showed that the banks which 
are members of the Fifth District of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System had an all-time high 
income of $167,000,000 for 1951. 

In 1950, I do not have the figures for 1951 
which are more, the corporations of America 


had a net income after the payment of 
State and Federal taxes of $24,000,000,000. 
How does this compare with a net loss of 
$3,000,000,000 in 1932? I asked the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation to furnish me 
some data on the deposits in the banks of the 
Ninth District and the State of Virginia in 


1933 and 1951. Here are the figures: On 
December 31, 1933, there was deposited in the 
banks of the 12 counties and the city of 
Bristol of the Ninth District $17,232,000. On 
June 30, 1951, total deposits were $125,279,000. 
The State of Virginia had on deposit in her 
banks on June 30, 1933, $464,578,000. On 
December 30, 1951, total deposits were $2,209,- 
801,000. From 1920 to 1935, 14,086 banks 
closed their doors. There have been eight 
banks closed since 1944. But not a depositor 
lost a dollar. In the 3 years from 1930 to 
1933, 85,000 businesses failed. 

The Republicans are doing a lot of talking 
about sin and corruption. This is perfectly 
natural. From their very nature and from 
their long experience in practicing it, they 
are probably the greatest living experts on 
sin. You have only to review the period of 
the Harding administration to find the most 
corrupt years of American history. It is the 
period when Harry Daughtery, as Attorney 
General, was selling pardons. Jesse Smith, 
Daughtery’s roommate, shot himself, rather 
than answer questions about an alleged pay- 
off of $7,000,000. Charles Forbes was an 
Army deserter before the Republicans named 
him head of the Veterans’ Administration. 
He permitted a theft of $200,000,000 which 
landed him in the penitentiary. Albert Fall, 
Secretary of the Interior, was convicted of 
accepting a $100,000 bribe. These are only 
a few of the sins of the Republicans. Their 
greatest and most flagrant sin is when they 
turned their backs on the veterans of World 
War I, the home owners, the farmers, the 
unemployed, the aged, the blind and de- 
pendent children—all of the little people 


that make up the mass of the population. 
Never once did they give a helping hand to 
bring the slightest degree of economic se- 
curity or personal dignity to these groups 
of our citizens. 

In Proverbs you find this declaration, 
“When the wicked rule, the people mourn.” 
The last time the Republicans ruled, the 
people did mourn. 

Have they repented? No, they have fought 
every move made by the Democratic ad- 
ministration to build a better way of life 
for those against whom such terrible sins 
have been committed. The Republican 
leaders today are still fighting against im- 
proving, or even keeping, the programs 
through which all of the American people 
have been greatly benefited. And, yet, these 
self-appointed paragons of virtue talk about 
sinning. 

They remind me of a little jingle: 


“Republicans now for 20 years 

Have fought our plans and cried their fears, 

They have moaned and groaned, how sad 
they feel, 

About the Democrat's New Deal. 


“They try to cover their own terrible past, 

By charging the Democrats with sin and 
graft. 

Somebody ought to tell 'em, You can't be- 
come a saint 

Just by criticizing them that ain't. 


“With self-pity they say, 
rotten, 

But they never speak of 4-cent cotton: 

They clamor and jabber about mink coats 

But never mention 9-cent oats. 


Democrats are 


“They whisper of influence and abuse of 
power 

But forget when labor was 10 cents an hour. 

They hint that Democrats will cheat, 

But not a word about two-bit wheat. 


“They hammer at this and criticize that, 
They gnaw their cud and chew the fat. 
If Democrats err, they hurl their scorn 
But never a whisper of 12-cent corn. 


“They offer as in days of old, 

A crown of thorns, a cross of gold. 

When it comes to promises, you can never 
beat ’em, . 

ut, listen, brother, you sure can't eat ’em.” 


I know that a few Democrats holding 
minor positions have sinned. Everyone 
knows in selecting the thousands of em- 
ployees for Federal jobs it is impossible to 
get every worker Simon pure. The number 
discovered and punished is so small that it is 
negligible. Even the Lord, in choosing His 
disciples, made an error of 1 in 12. 

A long time ago, when fables were used 
in England to call attention to specific peo- 
ple in public life, a story was told using 
the creatures of the farmyard and a fox as 
the characters. The story as I remember 
it goes something like this. Foxy Loxy was 
a foxy fox. He thought himself extremely 
smart. He bragged to himself, “Other foxes 
must hunt and fight for their dinner, but 
ah—not me. I’m too smart. I will arrange 
for my dinner to walk right into me.” Thus 
began a scheme designed to capture and de- 
vour these innocent creatures who were go- 
ing about their daily affair of working and 
living. Foxy Fox found his way to the barn- 
yard fence. Surveying the situation, he 
adopted the subterfuge of convincing 
Chicken Little that the sky was falling down 
and only he could save them. Whittling 
frpm a piece of wood a star, he tossed it across 
the fence striking Chicken Little on the 
head and Knocking him out. As he ree 
covered, Foxy Fox whispered through a knot- 
hole, “The sky is falling down; run for your 
life.” This frightened Chicken Little. He, 
in his hysteria, cried, “The sky is falling 
down; let us escape.” All of the fowls pos- 
sessed with hysterics began chanting, “The 
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sky is falling down: the sky is falling down.” 
Crawling under thé fence, they rushed down 
the road with the fox as their self-appointed 
deliverer. He, of course, directed them to his 
den. However, as they approached the cave, 
Chicken Little dropped the star which he 
was carrying, dislodging a small pebble, 
which rolling down the hill dislodged a larg- 
er stone, which, in turn, dislodged an enor- 
mous stone. Rolling slowly at first, it gained 
momentum as it neared the cave where Foxy 
Fox had already entered because of his eager- 
ness to lead the way. To Mr. Fox's chagrin, 
it rolled right into the mouth of the cave and 
sealed it tight. He began to cry, “Let me 
out; I can’t breathe; I am dying.” Chicken 
Little said, “You are safe from the falling 
sky.” Foxy Fox said, “The sky is not falling; 
it is only a trick.” Mr. Fox was not as smart 
nor as clever as he thought. 

A few years ago the good people of Wis- 
consin sent to the Senate of the United 
States a man by the name of Jor McCartny. 
He, too, thought himself powerfully smart, 
a foxy old fox. You will recall that he said 
the Government was honeycombed with 
Communists. Under pressure to produce a 
list, he came up with 205 names. Later he 
said there were only 57. Afterward he said 
there were 81. Finally, he said the number 
did not matter anyway. His campaign of 
smear and character assassination was one 
of the ways of frightening the people by 
telling them the sky was falling down. 
Others have taken upthecry. Tart, BrIpGEs, 
MARTIN, and NIXON are crying the same. You 
are going to hear all summer long right up 
to November 4 this same cry, “The sky is fall- 
ing down.” I suggest that you be mighty 
careful about following these self-appointed 
leaders. 

If you are a dentist, doctor, lawyer, or 
serviceman, you have had the highest income 
of your career. You are enjoying the fat 
of the land. 

More people are going to Europe, Florida, 
and southern California than ever before. 
You do not have to be an industrialist to 
travel now. Your income at vacation time 
will take you and your family to most any 
place you may desire to go. This is what 
you are having now under a Democratic ad- 
ministration at a time when we are building 
our national defense, supporting our friends 
throughout the world, and doing everything 
in our power to bring peace to all people 
everywhere. 

Here in Bristol a few days ago the Re- 
publicans in convention assembled adopted 
a set of resolutions. In these resolutions 
they endorsed Senator Ropert Tart to be 
their nominee for the Presidency. I per- 
sonally hope they secure his nomination. 

They adopted another resolution, however, 
which should give us real concern, and I am 
going to quote it: 

“We believe that the best interests of the 
United States and the world demand that 
the United States should make itself impreg- 
nable at home, financially strong, and in a 
position to combat aggression from any 
source.” (So far it sounds good, but they 
didn't stop there. Here's the clause that 
bells the cat:) 

“* © * and we deplore the concept of 
global statism as practiced by the Truman- 
Acheson type of administration.” 

Of course, global statism is a high-sound- 
ing phrase which could be subject to a num- 
ber of interpretations according to your point 
of view. What they really say is this: “We 
are isolationists. Let us build a Maginot 
line around the United States. Let us de- 
sert and withdraw from the United Nations. 
Forget a billion people throughout the world 
who look to us for leadership. Forget that 
they have faith in us and ask that we help 
them preserve their freedom. Their freedom 
of worship, of assembly, and freedom from 
fear and want. Let the Kremlin take them 
over, use them, exploit them, enslave them. 
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And when we hear their ams in the 
night, when starving multitudes cry for help 
we will turn a deaf ear, for we will be secure.” 

I say to you that such men are false 
prophets. It is my prayerful hope that they 
do not represent the thinking of responsible 
leaders in the Republican Party. 

I hope that we can continue and strength- 
en our bipartisan policy. A policy which has 
been advocated and practiced by such Re- 
publican leaders as the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, General Eisen- 
hower, the late Judge Robert P. Patterson, 
whose faithful and brilliant service to his 
country was one of the outstanding contri- 
butions of his party to its Government with- 
in the past decade, and John Foster Dulles, 
who is considered an expert on foreign policy, 
and who is now adviser to Secretary 
Acheson. 

We know, as these men knew, that eco- 
nomic misfortune, hunger, fear, and discon- 
tent, wherever found, offer fruitful fields for 
the propagation of communistic doctrines. 
We realize that stabilization of economic 
conditions contributes to the stabilization 
of political institutions. In our relations 
with other countries we must continue to 
work sincerely and faithfully, patiently but 
firmly, to avoid a third world war and to 
attain a just peace in the world through 
international cooperation. 

The free nations of the world must stand 
together. 

In conclusion I would like to make a few 
observations relating to the present national 
emergency. 

In a few short months my service in the 
Congress will end. This may be the last op- 
portunity that I will have as your Congress- 
man to discuss present cond‘tions and trends 
in government with such a representative 
group of the district. 

I know many of you are speculating on 
what is to come. I, of course, cannot state 
categorically what lies ahead. I can, how- 
ever, and I feel that I should, share my opin- 
ions with you. These opinions and conclu- 
sions result from discussions with men in 
government, business, and the national de- 
fense, both here and in many foreign 
countries. 

War is not inevitable. Our defenses are 
being strengthened and we are approaching 
a balance in power between east and west. 
By 1954 our ability to defend ourselves and 
our allies and wage war will be on a parity 
with that of any nation. 

Traveling in France, Germany, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and other coun- 
tries on the perimeter of the Soviet Empire, 
I found no threat of immediate war. On the 
contrary, I found an apathy that was diffi- 
cult to un“erstand. 

The economy of Europe has been greatly 
strengthened by Marshall aid and other as- 
sistance programs. Our conference with 
General Eisenhower was very heartening. His 
enthusiasm was contagious. His report of 
progress was encouraging. 

A truce in the Korean war will be reached 
eventually. The Communists are getting 
the better of the deal. 

The next trouble spot will be Indochina. 

The National Production Act, which has 
for its purpose the stabilization of prices and 
wages, allocation of scarce materials and 
stockpiling of defense items, will be ex- 
tended 1 year with some relaxation in pro- 
visions. 

Taxes will not be increased. The next 
move, barring war, will be a reduction. Busi- 
ness will be good the remainder of this year 
with very good prospect for several years. 
There will be plenty of most consumer items. 
Relaxation of controls on steel, aluminum, 
copper and other scarce materials, which are 
increasing in supply, will make available 
quantities sufficient for most needs. 

The Federal Budget will be close to balance 
when the appropriations are made. There is 








a strong feeling in the Congress that the 
Budget should be kept in balance. 

These are some of the things in which I 
believe you were interested in having my 
views. I share them with you hoping they 
will be of some benefit. 

The Democrats in convention assembled 
here today have an important work to do. 
Eleven times you have come to bat and 11 
times you have scored. I am confident of 
scoring again because the candidate you 
select here today will meet the approval of 
the people of the District. With all of his 
qualifying characteristics and general ac- 
ceptance he cannot be elected by his own 
efforts. He is going to need every one of us. 
Let us resolve that every person who wants 
to vote for the nominee is qualified and 
polled. This is our job. This we can do. 





Shortages in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Grain Storage Program 
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HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered on March 25, 1952, by my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] on a Nation-wide radio 
broadcast hook-up. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Evidence gathered by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee has revealed shortages to- 
taling some $8,000,000 in Commodity Credit 
Corpcration grain storage program, and 
while th? Secretary of Agriculture has indi- 
cated all but about $1,000,000 0f this amount 
eventually may be recovered, it is entirely 
possible total losses may be considerably 
higher. 

It appears these shortages occurred in al- 
most every section of the country and it 
seems impossible that all of them have been 
brought to light thus far. 

The CCC is a multibillion dollar corpora- 
tion. Each year it makes loans of hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of grain and 
other farm commodities. This has 
been of great help to agriculture and it is 
essential that public confidence in its oper- 
ations be restored. A much more rigorous 
inspection system must be instituted by CCC. 
In several instances where shortages of grain 
have been discovered it appeared the ele- 
vators in question had not been checked by 
the Government over a period of years. The 
Officials whose job it was to see that the 
grain on which storage charges were being 
paid was actually in storage at the designated 
warehouses simply did not do their duty. 

At the same time, I believe this grain stor- 
age scandal has demonstrated the need for 
stronger, uniform storage laws in the various 
States. Some of the States today have excel- 
lent laws on this subject while others are 
somewhat lax. 

The very purpose of the grain storage pro- 
gram was defeated when some dishonest 
grain men sold the Government's grain, hop- 
ing to replace it later at a lower price. This 
storage program is designed to keep surplus 
commodities off the market until they are 
needed and the Government must set up an 
inspection system which will insure that this 
is done. 
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I have sponsored a bill to give the producer 
a better break than he is getting under the 
present marketing system. As you know we 
had a large amount of wet corn in the Mid- 
west last year. When the farmer marketed 
this wet corn, it was heavily discounted. I 
know of some instances where corn was dis- 
counted 8 cents per bushel in the cash mar- 
ket. This same corn was then delivered on 
the Chicago Board of Trade at a discount of 
only 2 cents per bushel. It is my conten- 
tion that the farmer should have received 
the additional 6 cents per bushel but under 
our present marketing system he is not get- 
ting it. 





Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Annual Meeting of Blooms- 
burg (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered last evening at Bloomsburg, 
Pa., at the annual meeting of the 
Bloomsburg Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasure to express my deep appre- 
ciation to the Bloomsburg Chamber of Com- 
merce for the honor of addressing this im- 
portant annual meeting. 

This is the year of Bloomsburg’s sesqui- 
centennial—a year that marks a historic 
milestone on the road of progress under the 
American system of individual freedom. 

Here in Bloomsburg, and in Columbia 
County, you have advanced to a place of im- 
portance in industry and agriculture. 

You nave achieved a high level of spiritual 
and cultural attainment. 

Your people have been loyal to the ideals 
of liberty and independence that have come 
down to us from the founders of our Re- 
public. 

Bloomsburg is known to Pennsylvanians 
as the only community in our Common- 
wealth that is incorporated as a town. That 
unique distinction, however, is only one of 
its outstanding features. Bloomsburg is fa- 
mous as the gateway to a great scenic area 
of Pennsylvania, a region of rare beauty in 
which we all take pride. 

Carpets and rugs made in Bloomsburg are 
favorably known in every State of the Union 
and you have great production of textiles 
and many varieties of textile products. 

In the 150 years of Bloomsburg's history 
the United States has made greater progress 
than any other nation in the world. 

In less than 200 years an untamed wilder- 
ness has been developed into the richest and 
most powerful nation on earth. American 
hard work and thrift have created the great- 
est industrial empire ever known. 

Our people enjoy the highest living stand- 
ards in world history. 

We have more churches, temples, and 
synagogues, dedicated to the service of God, 
than any other people. 

More schools and colleges offer educational 
opportunities to youth in America than in 
any other country. 

Of the world’s population we have only 7 
percent, and of the land area we have only 
6 percent, yet we produce one-third of all the 
world’s gcods. 














































































What is the reason for this great superi- 
ority? Why have we accomplished so much 
in such a short space of time? Why do 
many other nations depend upon the United 
States for economic assistance and defensive 
support? 

It is true that America was endowed with 
a rich storehouse of natural resources. But 
other nations had greater natural resources 
than ours; other nations had long records of 
industrial production. 

But we had one resource, more precious 
and more productive of progress and pros- 
perity than all the wealth of our mills, mines, 
farms, and forests. 

That resource was freedom of the individ- 
ual—proclaimed in the charter of our lib- 
erties, written into our basic law, and sus- 
stained by a free government as God's great- 
est gift to mankind. 

Yes, freedom of the individual is the foun- 
dation stone upon which generations of hard- 
working, God-fearing men and women built 
and strengthened the structure of American 
greatness. 

Freedom of the individual made every 
American the master of his own destiny. It 
opened the doors of equal opportunity for 
individual enterprise without government 
regulation or control for political purposes. 
It gave inspiration and encouragement to 
ambition, initiative, and inventive genuis. 

It made possible our marvelous industrial 
development, our great transportation sys- 
tems, and our rich agricultural production. 
It expanded the employment of our workers 
and encouraged the establishment of many 
thousands of small businesses. 

It built our great cities and beautiful 
towns. It gave us our great colleges and 
universities, our centers of art and music, 
our splendid churches of every denomination. 

With all of these magnificent achieve- 
ments, and the course of events which gave 
us world leadership, it would be natural to 
assume that the United States would be 
secure for centuries to come. 

But are we secure? 

Is there any reason to doubt our safety 
and security? 

Yes, my fellow Pennsylvanians, in my 
humble opinion we are today faced with the 
greatest threat to American liberty and the 
freedom of all mankind. 

No matter how much the glib-tongued 
demagogues try to distort the truth the fact 
remains—we are in danger of destruction. 

No matter how much they try to mislead 
you with a rosy picture of a bright and happy 
future, I repeat, we are in danger of destruc- 
tion. 

The dangers that confront our country to- 
day are the same evil conditions that have 
caused the downfall of many nations in the 
course of world history. 

Briefly summarized they are as follows: 

1. Wasteful and extravagant spending by 
government, excessive taxation and a crush- 
ing burden of debt. 

2. Concentration of power in the Federal 
Government with an ever-expanding, over- 
lapping and duplicating bureaucracy. 

8. The false promise of security through 
government paternalism. 

4. Corruption in government. 

5. Moral decay among the people. 

Spending by the Federal Government has 
grown to such vast proportions that there 
seems to be no longer any regard for the 
solvency or stability of our Nation. 

The national debt has reached the unbe- 
lievable height of $260,000,000,000. In an- 
other year it will climb to the legal limit of 
$275,000,000,000. 

Is it any wonder that we are all worried 
about the future of America? Is there any 
doubt that the heavy burden of debt and 
taxes imposed upon the American people can 
only lead to financial collapse and national 

hankruptcy? 
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The budget submitted by President Tru- 
man for the next fiscal year is in itself a 
warning of disaster. 

It calls for the expenditure in a single year 
of more than $85,000,000,000. 

Under existing tax laws there will be pro- 
duced in the next fiscal year an estimated 
$71,000,000,000. So that, if Congress grants 
the President's demands in full, we will go 
in the red another $14,000,000,000 to be piled 
on top of the present staggering national 
debt. 

I don't believe any of us here, or even 
President Truman himself, has any clear con- 
ception of what $85,000,000,000 really means, 

It is shocking to realize that under Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal, the Government 
would spend in the next fiscal year alone as 
much as its total expenditures in 136 years 
from 1789 through 1925. 

Would you believe that in the last 7!4 years 
the Federal Government has taxed the Amer- 
ican people a total of $310,000,000,000? Well, 
that is a fact. 

But listen to this—that amount is $25,- 
000,000,000 more than the taxes collected in 
all 156 years of the United States history 
prior to the present administration, includ- 
ing all the Roosevelt and World War I 
spending. 

Let us make some comparisons to see 
what the President's $85,000,000,000 budget 
means in terms of Columbia County. 

On a per capita basis it means that Co- 
lumbia County’s share of the cost of op- 
erating the Federal Government for just 
next year would be about $30,000,000. 

That is equal to the assessed valuation 
of all the reai estate and all the personal 
property owned by all the citizens of your 
county. 

On the same basis the cost to the average 
family of 4 would be $2,200. 

Then there is your share of the national 
debt to consider. On a per capita basis Co- 
lumbia County owes $93,000,000, or more 
than 3 times as much as the assessed valua- 
tion of all your real estate and personal 
property combined. 

That is not a bright prospect for the 
future of Columbia County or the Nation, 
but they are the cold, hard facts. 

Unrestricted spending, excessive taxation 
and ever-increasing debt destroys initiative, 
wipes out incentive and robs youth of op- 
portunity. That is what Chief Justice Mar- 
shall had in mind when he said: 

“The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

Another danger I have enumerated is the 
growing concentration of power and au- 
thority in the Federal Government. The 
Founding Fathers sought to restrict the 
power of the central government. They 
knew that freedom of the individual disap- 
pears when government strengthens its 
power to control the lives of the people. 

There is great danger in a huge bu- 
reaucracy working constantly to fasten un- 
warranted controls upon business, industry, 
agriculture and labor. Its ultimate objec- 
tive is complete domination over the whole 
economic life of the Nation under the 
planned and regimented system of state 
socialism. 

In 1932, only 20 years ago, the Federal 
Government had less than 600,000 civilian 
employees and the annual payroll was less 
than $85,000,000. Today there are 2'4 mil- 

lion on the Federal payroll at a cost of 
$10,500,000,000 dollars a year. 

That payroll is equal to the wages and 
salaries paid by the entire steel industry of 
America, It is twice as much as the payroll 
of the railroads. 

In Federal, State, and local governments 
almost 8,000,000 people are employed. More 
than 20,000,000 Americans now receive a reg- 

ular monthly check from the Government 
and the end is not in sight. 

Only this week the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare .opened hearings 
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on two bills which, if approved by Congress, 
would eventually create another huge bu- 
reau, with an army of snoopers, to enforce 
Federal safety regulations in all the indus- 
trial plants of America. 

Just another example of the Federal Gov- 
ernment reaching out for more centralized 
power, destroying the sovereignty of the 
States and robbing them of another rightful 
function. 

Too much dependence upon government 
is another danger to the future of America. 
It destroys one of the great elements of char- 
acter—self-reliance. 

The promise of security, to be provided by 
a paternalistic government, is held out by 
some unscrupulous politicians as a means of 
getting votes. The truth is that the gov- 
ernment has nothing to give except that 
which it first takes from the people. Secu- 
rity built by one’s own efforts is the only 
kind that will bring real happiness. 

In the last 20 years we have seen all sorts 
of proposals that promised security from the 
cradle to the grave. Each, taken individ- 
ually, does not seem to be dangerous. But 
when the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle are put 
together there appears an unmistakable pic- 
ture of socialism with all the elements that 
have destroyed human freedom wherever it 
has been tried. 

One look at what happened in England 
under a socialistic government gives warn- 
ing to America. Freedom of the individual 
does not exist in the socialistic state. Amer- 
icans prefer freedom. 

The combination of billions to spend and 
concentrated power creates an atmosphere in 
which corruption is generated and prospers. 

They offer too great a temptation for per- 
sonal enrichment by men whose lives are 
ruled by selfishness and greed rather than 
principle and honesty. 

Corruption in government is more dan- 
gerous than traitors or conspiracy. History 
teaches that corruption in government has 
always preceded the downfall of nations 
through degeneration of the moral fiber of 
the people. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, when I call at- 
tention to the scandals in Washington, I 
speak as an American who is gravely con- 
cerned and deeply worried—just as I know 
you are. 

I do not regard this situation as a political 
issue. It is a great moral issue of honesty 
against dishonesty. It will be supported by 
every American of both political parties, who 
places honor, principle, and integrity above 
selfish interest. 

We can be plunged into disaster if we do 
not have the highest type of morality in 
the leadership of our country. 

Corruption must be driven out; the guilty 
must be punished, no matter whether they 
are Democrats or Republicans. 

It has been suggested that a new code of 
ethics be drafted for the guidance of public 
office holders. Let me make a counter sug- 
gestion—trit they take to their hearts the 
sacred code of ethics set forth in the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Ther: has never been a better guide 
for human conduct. 

Paramount above every law enacted by 
Congress or our State legislature is the moral 
law based on the teachings of religion and 
the sacred truths of the Holy Bible. 

A great philosopher summed up this 
thought in words which I now quote: 

“Opinions alter, manners change, creeds 
rise and fall, but the moral law is written on 
the tablets of eternity.” 

Obedience to the moral law is the founda- 
tion of good government and the inspiration 
of all human progress toward a better world. 

Obedience to the moral law and the deep 
religious convictions of our forefathers built 
the greatness of America. 

Obedience to the moral law can save Amer- 
ica from the dangers that surround us. 
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Everyone of us here in this meeting knows 
that honesty in government cannot be legis- 
lated. 

In the final analysis we cannot have clean, 
decent, honest government unless we have 
clean, decent, honest people. 

All the faults in our government can be 
blamed upon the people because in the 
United States the people are the government. 

“We, the people, choose at the polls those 
who govern us. 

We, the people, are to blame if we elect men 
who have no regard for honesty in the con- 
duct of public affairs. 

We, the people, are to blame if our Govern- 
ment spends more than we can afford and 
taxes us beyond the limit that can be sus- 
tained by our economy. 

We, the people, could stop crooked, costly, 
inefficient government if all of us would take 
an active, personal part in civic affairs at 
the local, State, and national level. 

As business men, professional men, and as 
leaders in your community, you have a great 
responsibility, and that is to carry the truth 
to the people. 

Sound public opinion is the bulwark of in- 
dividual freedom. It must be based upon 
the Biblical teaching: “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth will make you free.” 

Public opinion, when courageously and 
properly expressed, will clean up any gov- 
ernmental misrule. 

In conclusion I would like to quote a 
proverb which has come down to us from 
the ancient Greeks: 

“The strength of a city is the virtue of its 
citizens.” 

To which I would add that the strength and 
the preservation of the American system of 
government depends upon the moral and 
spiritual standards of the people. 

With honor, courage, and righteousness, 
we can save America from the dangers which 
confront us in these troubled times. 





Conveyance to Former Owners of Mineral 
Interests in Certain Lands in North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mrs. W. F. 
Sylvester, of Medora, N. Dak., in which 
she urges the enactment of Senate bill 
2563. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mepora, N. Dak., March 18, 1952. 
Mr. WrLttaM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is our sincere wish that bill 
S. 2563 shall be passed. 

We have felt much discouraged since our 
home was sold in the submarginal area. We 
haven't the least doubt that you Officials 
never really knew the truth about some of 
these sales. 

First an appraiser came to look the place 
over and make us an offer. That offer of 
$2,400 for 640 acres of land was far below 
the actual value of the property. We re- 
fused to sell. The Government agent, after 


several trips out to see us said if we refused 
to sell and kept up such stubborn resistance 








the Government would fence us in and re- 
fuse to give us even a right of way out of 
the place. 

We had no money with which to get a 
lawyer to look into the matter for us so we 
finally sold the only home we had. 

The aforesaid agent also brought some 
papers to sign giving us an option on a more 
favorable place. That, too, was false. 

Next we were ordered off the place. Mr. 
Mackoff came to our rescue. He rented us a 
place and we started to move. The Govern- 
ment workers were too fast for us. Some 
trucks were sent out and they started tear- 
ing down the house before we were really 
out of it. 

We had some windows and doors stored 
up to help build on another room to the 
house, which we did not sell. 

They took everything before we had a 
chance to move it. Our post pile was sold 
for $1 per load. The purchasers came 
with stockracks on their trucks to make sure 
they got their money's worth. The Govern- 
ment received the money for them. 

It seems that everything went to a favored 
few. They were given their cattle rights 
and in many instances have been over- 
stocked. They have prospered and they ask 
for legislation for their particular benefit. 

In the meantime we have worked at day 
labor to try to provide a home and education 
for our children. 

Now we are growing older, jobs are less 
plentiful and no future security to look 
forward to. 

Does it not seem fair that the Government 
should permit us to buy back the mineral 
rights we sold under such distressed and 
unfair conditions? 

The Government has canceled foreign 
debts because they could not pay. We go 
on paying taxes to overcome such deals. 

If you could personally change places with 
us, just what would your reactions be? 

We are asking you to help us out by pass- 
ing bill S. 2563. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. W. F. SYLVESTER. 





Rate of Production of Combat Aircraft in 
the United States and in Soviet Russia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent broadcast, Mr. Drew Pearson 
warned the country of the dangers of 
our slow rate of production of combat 
aircraft, in comparison with the com- 
bat aircraft production of Soviet Rus- 
sia. While I understand that not all 
the figures given are precisely accurate 
in all details, yet they do give a fair pic- 
ture of the general situation, and as 
such should be read thoughtfully by all 
Americans. I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the broadcast be 
published in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Now the most important problem in Wash- 
ington, Guns or butter? Being discussed be- 
hind the scenes in Washington today in 
rather worried voices is the disappointingly 
slow military mobilization program and who 
is responsible. The public probably has not 
realized it, but I find it necessary to report 
that 3 years after the Korean war, planes 
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and tanks are coming off the production lines 
only in a trickle. 

I can’t tell all I know about what goes 
on inside the Pentagon. But tonight I am 
permitted to tell you some shocking facts— 
facts the Russians already know, and that 
the American people should know. 

Moscow: Russia now has a combat air 
force of 20,000 planes, over half of them up- 
to-the-minute jets. This is three times the 
number of our jets and twice the size of our 
Air Force. Russia also has 10,000 planes in 
mothballs, including brand-new jets. We 
have 8,000 planes in mothballis, all from 
World War II. 

The Arizona desert: We have now run out 
of most spare parts for our World War II 
planes. So we are dismantling our moth- 
balled planes and using them up for spare 
parts. 

The Pentagon: Russia is now producing 
3,500 MIG’s a year. These are Russia’s crack 
jet fighters, better than anything we've got, 
except the F-86 Sabrejets. Yet we are pro- 
ducing less than 200 Sabrejets a year—200 a 
year against 3,500 a year for Russia. 

Moscow: Last year, Russia produced 750 
light jet bombers—750. We produced less 
than 50 medium jet bombers, 2 heavy jet 
bombers, no light bombers. 

The Pentagon: The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
estimate that the combined aircraft produc- 
tion of all the North Atlantic Pact countries, 
counting both Air Force and Navy planes, 
won't equal Russia’s present production rate 
until—1953. Meanwhile, Russia is stepping 
up her production even faster. 

. * * o * 


Paris: As of today we have sent Europe 
less than half the military supplies we prom- 
ised by this date. 


At this moment, Russia has enough atomic 
bombs to wipe out our major cities. Russia 
also has a long-range bomber, one-third 
larger than our B-29, that can reach any 
point in the United States. If these bomb- 
ers headed for our cities tonight, we would 
be lucky to shoot down three-fourths of them. 
At least one-fourth, possibly one-half, would 
reach their targets. 

This means the next Pearl Harbor won't be 
Honolulu, but Detroit, Chicago, or Philadel- 
phia. Yet today, Americans are buying tele- 
vision screens, though it’s more important 
to buy radar screens to watch for enemy 
bombers. Today Americans are buying new 
cars, refrigerators, and washing machines. 
I believe it is more important to buy jet 
fighters and bombers. 

Today, Americans enjoy the highest living 
standards in the world. But these could be 
wiped out overnight with atomic bombs. 
Today we have our first-rate pilots flying in 
Korea, but our fourth-rate production men 
planning the planes for them to fly in. It’s 
time we put our first-raters on the 
tion line too. 





Blazing Television Trails Through Europe 
and the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Pathfinders for Telecommuni- 
cations Blaze Tele Trails Through Eu- 
rope and Middle East,” written by Law- 
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rence Levey, and published in the 

March 15, 1952, issue of the magazine 

Television Opportunities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PATHFINDERS FOR TELECOMMUNICATIONS BLAZE 
TELE TRAILS THROUGH EUROPE AND MIDDLE 
East—HOLTHUSEN, HALSTEAD, AND DUSCHIN- 
SKY REVEAL MASTER PLAN FoR UNIFIED FREE 
WorRLD TELEVISION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
SysTeEM—CITE 11 SERVICES, WITHOUT WIRES, 
From SINGLE TRANSMITTER FOR NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL TV NETWORKS FOR PEACE 
anv NATO DEFENSE 

(By Lawrence Levey) 

The new art of electronics is destined to 
become the most important link in civiliza- 
tion’s chain when plans formulated by three 
avant-couriers—heralds of international TV, 
based on United States technical standards— 
become a reality within a short period. 

One important link has already been weld- 
ed to the electronics era of civilization with 
Japan’s acceptance of our TV technical 
standards, as noted in this issue’s editorial. 

That other countries will follow Japan, 
there can be no doubt. Already, Canada, 
Mexico, Dominican Republic, Cuba, and many 
Latin and Central American countries have 
either adopted our standards, or expressed 
their willingness to do so. By doing so, they 
follow the leader in world electronics—the 
United States—where manufacturers have 
built a repository of electronics knowledge, 
with future economic excellence exceeding 
in value combined gold reserves of the world; 
and with galaxies of potential for human bet- 
terment inherent in its technical nature and 
application. 

The history of human progress is replete 
with man’s explorations into unknown lands, 
polar caps, jungle, and desert; of mighty riv- 
ers and canyons surveyed; of empire build- 
ing and missionary efforts; of new continents 
opened to commerce, trade, progress; of so- 
journs to dark areas of the world. 

Every advance in human progress has 
spawned great pioneers, vanguardians seek- 
ing to expand, universally, great projects. 
As great projects are identified with great 
personalities, it is fitting that capsule men- 
tion be given of the three men, precursors 
of international TV, who are responsible for 
launching this epic-making plan, and who 
have assumed the arduous task of seeing it 
grow and expand. 


GLOBAL TV PIONEERS 


Maj. Henry F. Holthusen, spearheading the 
mission, is a New York lawyer, diplomat, and 
universal educator. Upon invitation from 
foreign governments he, Halstead and Dusch- 
insky, fly to seats of governments to explain 
the complicated whys and wherefores of 
United States advances in electronics, their 
application on a world-wide scale. 

Holthusen opens diplomatic doors, those of 
national commissions, authorities in elec- 
tronics, education, defense, and many civil 
branches of government. Those in charge of 
&@ country’s welfare lend ear to Holthusen’s 
delineations of the superiority of United 
States electronics systems. 

William Halstead, second member of the 
mission, is an engineering consultant whose 
electrofiic mind plans radio and TV networks 
within national and international bound- 
aries. Associated with Crosby Laboratories, 
he and Murray Crosby (acknowledged to be 
among the foremost engineering minds in 
the electronics field) built the Rural Radio 
Network for up-State New York farmers. 
The project, during the past few years, has 
proved to be of inestimable value to farm- 
ers. 

Halstead devised the plans for microwave 
towers spanning the universe, to incorporate 
the 11 services a single transmitter is capable 


of rendering, without cables or wires. Hal- 
stead explains to technically minded foreign 
heads, and members of commissions, how 
United States advances in the electronics art 
is applicable to their respective countries. 
Dr. Walter Duschinsky, third of the trium- 
virate, has a world reputation as master 
planner responsible for the basic design of 
United Nations TV facilities, under Gen. 
Frank E. Stoner. He designed WWJ-TV sta- 
tion owned by the Detroit News. Working 
with scientific exactitude, Duschinsky shows 
how electronic equipment can be correlated 
along utilitarian, artistic lines, with a mini- 
mum of expense, a maximum of efficiency. 


SENATOR MUNDT, “SEE AND KNOW-HOW” 


Thus, the three pioneers, each outstanding 
in his field, combine talents and acumen to 
convince foreign governments of the need 
for adopting United States electronic stand- 
ards. 

Some time ago, United States Senator Karu 
E. Munopt, coauthor of the Smith-Mundt 
Act which set up the Voice of America, in a 
Senate speech, declared his faith in a global 
system of TV, one that would enable peoples 
of the free world to help themselves through 
the medium of TV, and at the same time, 
acquaint them with the workings of our 
democracy. The Senator outlined the prin- 
ciples of universal TV, based on our stand- 
ards, with the simple but dynamic free world 
slogan, “See and know-how.” Said Senator 
MUNDT: 

“Such progress will further the advance- 
ment of human freedom, secure the growth 
of the democratic way of life, expand our 
mutually beneficial commerce, and open up 
vast and unprecedented new frontiers, the 
development of which will absorb vast seg- 
ments of the world’s population, and volumes 
of the world’s products; and also aid in de- 
veloping international understanding, mu- 
tual good will, and a continuing and perma- 
nent peace.” 

The master global TV plan, embodying 11 
services, but stressing TV, will span all 
NATO countries. It will be—100 percent— 
a radio relay telecommunications system 
combining multicaannel telephone, tele- 
graph, teletype, facsimile, FM and AM broad- 
casting, and TV. It will be similar to the 
present microwave relay now in successful 
operation in the United States, stretching 
from coast to coast, and built by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The plan will provide a completely inte- 
grated telecommunications system extend- 
ing nearly 2,400 miles between London, Eng- 
land, and Ankara, Turkey, eventually reach- 
ing east in the direction of Asia. Military 
and governmental authorities, here and 
abroad, have knowledge of the plan, which 
would provide a thoroughly reliable network 
service, 24 hours a day, for the 14 countries 
in NATO, and adjacent territories. Top 
world communication experts have expressed 
their unqualified enthusiasm for the plan. 


HOLLYWOOD—TAKE NOTE 


Of interest to Hollywood motion-picture 
producers of feature films and shorts, educa- 
tional film producers, and those of TV, as 
well as the legitimate stage, is the knowledge 
that the master plan calls for program 
origination via telecast, either simultaneous- 
ly or intermittently, in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, Munich, 
Rome, Athens, Ankara, and Istanbul. 

The potentials, more dramatic than any 
plot ever devised in Hollywood, are as limit- 
less as imagination, ingenuity, and original 
creation in the drama of electrons. 

At last, the magic carpet of the Thous- 
and and One Nights will become a reality, 
taking the form of a TV set, or a TV large 
screen, of a facsimile unit, transporting the 
viewer at the speed of light to the place he 
wants tosee merely by turninga knob. Here 
is romance of appeal to the most unromantic; 
of interest to the unimaginative; of overe 
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whelming possibilities to the artist, the edu- 
cator, the artisan, and commercialist. Every 
social phase of human existence, every mode 
and custom, every event of import will have 
its moment via the magic carpet of inter- 
country-connected television. 


UNIVERSAL SPONSORSHIP 


Once the master plan has been universally 
adopted, entertainment and educational pro- 
grams, live and on film, will reach every free 
country at different time periods. This 
means greatly increased production, spurring 
the multitudinous arts making up a program, 
to newer heights of creative effort. 

The arts of all countries would be available 
te viewers of other countries. Aside from 
general entertainment, the ancient art forms 
and treasures of free Asia and free Europe 
would be seen by all peoples, instead of by 
the fortunate few able to travel. 

The immense collections of the British Mu- 
seum, old world art galleries, masterpieces 
of church architecture, historic places, 
shrines of pilgrims—all could be shown to 
countless millions on TV screens. 

International sponsorship of TV programs 
would be frequent, as it is in the United 
States. Sponsorship is a required corollary 
to TV. Great industrial firms like Lever 
Bros., American oil companies, makers of 
farm machinery, cosmetic, and perfume 
manufacturers, all who advertise interna- 
tionally on a world-segment basis would, 
doubtless, sponsor program series and shorts 
on an intercountry, world-wide scale. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN ADVERTISING 


At this writing, there are in the United 
States 304 advertising agencies representing 
clients, advertising in varying media of coun- 
tries throughout the free world. Some 
agencies devote up to 90 percent of their 
facilities to foreign advertising. 

Further, the advertising dollar would per- 
mit dollar-short countries to maintain a bal- 
ance of trade with other countries. In addi- 
tion to stimulating a country’s economy, 
there would be an increased demand for 
United States products of every description. 

Another important service rendered by 
global TV is the rapid transmission by FM 
of the new techniques of facsimile. Photo- 
graphs, drawing, maps, spot news, other 
graphic material, not interferring with regu- 
lar programs would augment TV. Facsimile 
would enable innumerable hamlets and vil- 
lages to have a newspaper apprising popula- 
tions of government pronunciamentos, spe- 
cial events, information on plagues, floods, 
tornadoes, or anything bordering on national 
emergency. 


FOR DEFENSE PURPOSES 


Again, facsimile would permit the use of 
intelligence material to military camps, air- 
fields, other sites in NATO countries. With 
added advantages of teletype, all this is pos- 
sible because of strategically placed regional 
relay stations. Transmission would be in all 
directions. 

Coordinated weather information, with ac- 
companying maps, would be available for 
the first time by facsimile means. Descrip- 
tions of storms, their approach and probable 
dire effects, would result in saving lives and 
property. 

At present, radio broadcasting in the Euro- 
pean areas, lacks cohesion and technical uni- 
formity. The result is interference, the bug- 
bear of electronics. Regional TV and FM sta- 
tions atop mountains, as outlined in the 
master TV plan would, of necessity, bring 
uniformity, better reception in homes, vil- 
lages, community centers, cities, all other 
receiving points. 

INFORMATION REQUIRED 


Europe views TV with cursory interest, be- 
cause of lack of information on the full po- 
tentials of the new medium Unlike the 
United States, wh 
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many hours of each day, the European at- 
titude is lackadaisical. They are unac- 
quainted with electronic advances in the 
United States. It is difficult for the average 
man, regardiess of his habitation, to visualize 
intelligently the effects of modern technol- 
ogy, unless he is actually shown. 

A TV large screen located in a public square 
in X village would convey more understand- 
ing of the new art than volumes of disserta- 
tion read to the populace, before installation 
of the screen. The “show me” feeling is en- 
demic to all humans; is easily overcome, or 
satisfied, when simply proved by apparatus 
installation. 


TRANSPORTATION HELPED 


By using conventional VHF (very high fre- 
quency) air and surface transportation can 
be enhanced—speeding traffic, maintaining 
schedules, keeping rolling stock in constant 
touch with headquarters, all leading toward 
coordination, benefiting industry and agri- 
culture. 

The master plan was shown to industrial- 
ists, statesmen, department ministers, educa- 
tors, legislative departments, and the press, 
all of whom evinced considerable enthusiasm. 
They were convinced the plan was feasible, 
and would be of inestimable value to a 
country’s economy and general well being. 

Electronic experts believe, that before long 
there will be telecasting on an international 
scale. Screen definition will be of high qual- 
ity, static free. The entire free world will be 
at the TV doorstep of countless millions of 
homes. 

In time, Latin and Central American coun- 
tries, will be part of the Latin-American net- 
work, with Canada and the United States. 
Now that Japan has adopted our standards 
there will be many networks in countries, 
affiliating as desired, and required, to a vast 
global network. Here will be unification in 
action, electronically; unification in thought 
and deed—one world, one electronic system 
of universal mutual benefit. 

ONE WORLD TV APPROACH 

According to William Halstead, “For global 
TV to exist and thrive, a one world approach 
is necessary. There would be a serious loss 
in picture quality (other factors previously 
mentioned) were signals to go through a 
multiple-conversion process at points where 
system standards change.” Hence the em- 
phasis on world adoption of United States 
technical standards. 


TIME FACTORS SOLVED 


Hollywood and TV producers, also sponsors 
and advertising agencies dealing with pro- 
graming, may be assured the time factor in 
transmission of international programs, is 
simple of solution. Formulation of a prob- 
lem is necessary to its solving. This has been 
done by Dr. Walter Duschinsky. He states 
there would be six or seven program-record- 
ing stations located at strategic points 
throughout free world areas. 

These recording centers would kinescope, 
or use newer and more advanced techniques, 
any originating telecast, and reproduce it 
at the appropriate time in the international 
system from any global point. 

Personnel—announcers, narrators, com- 
mentators—with interpreting qualifications, 
would dub-in the language of the area. This 
is done with motion pictures intended for 
foreign consumption. Dr. Duschinsky is now 
adding the final touches to that phase of 
international telecasting, and the complete 
plan will appear in a future issue of TO. A 
preliminary survey shows it is feasible and 
practical. 

Large-screen TV, on a global basis, is also 
in the offing. Theaters throughout the free 
world aggregate 76,000. Universal televising 
of feature films in world theaters would aug- 
ment grosses of film producers, stimulate 
production, conserve film, reduced the num- 
ber of prints required, cut transportation 
charges on film prints. 


HOLLYWOOD PRODUCERS TO GAIN 


It is estimated that the United States for- 
eign-film market for 1951 was $900,000,000. 
This would increase; likewise the grosses of 
foreign producers. Through frequent show- 
ings of latest films via large screen TV, larger 
and more frequent audience attendance 
would be attracted, with subsequent gross 
increases, tending to offset the detrimental 
phases of one-way trade, and alleviating dol- 
lar-shortage problems. 

In the opinion of Major Holthusen, the 
global TV plan, in addition to bolstering 
unification of NATO nations, other free peo- 
pies will also be of great assistance to the 
electronics industries of all countries. Hun- 
dreds of thousands will be given employ- 
ment; component industries will be started 
or enlarged; the new medium will prompt 
newcomers to acquire new skills; native raw 
materials will be used in greater quantities; 
new markets opened; creation of demand for 
products advertised on the TV screen; all 
tending to benefit a nation’s economy, stifle 
internal unrest, advance the well-being of 
NATO countries, and others. 

For the first time in history, a new indus- 
try has arisen capable of immediate global 
expansion, with greater diversity of benefits, 
economic, social, educational, and political, 
affecting peoples in all strata, regardless of 
condition and location. 

Based on United States technical stand- 
ards, international TV will enable the multi- 
tudes to see, to think, stimulate desire for 
self-betterment, implant democracy’s mes- 
sage. 

They need only apparatus and guidance 
from the world’s leader in electronics—the 
United States. 





Indictment of the Political Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER: 


INDICTMENT OF THE POLITICAL CONVENTION— 
A Senator Decitares Four CHANGES ARE 
Neepep To Give THE PusLIC More Say In 
Party CHOICES 

(By Hon. Estes KEFAUVER) 


The wheel has gone full cycle. Once more 
the attention of the entire country—and 
of the world as well—will be centered on the 
proceedings of our two great political parties 
when they meet in their national conven- 
tions at Chicago in July to write their plat- 
forms and name their presidential and vice 
presidential candidates. 

The eyes and ears of all Americans will 
be more sharply focused than ever before 
on what the delegates say and do. Tens of 
millions will be listening on their radios. 
If you are one of the vast TV audience, the 
drama of the conventions will be played 
out in your living room. I am wondering 
what you, whether following the perform- 
ance on radio or TV, are going to think of 
the performance. 

Though I have some ideas of my own about 
the matter, I can’t tell you now who the 
presidential candidates will be, or who will 
be their running mates. Nor do I know ex- 
actly what planks will be written into the 
two platforms, though one might safely haz- 
ard a guess on the basis of the past per- 
formance and current policies of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties. 
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But about the general scene, the char- 
acter of the conventions, and the order of 
proceedings, I can tell you something, and 
on these I wish to offer some comments for 
the consideration of all, regardless of party. 

National conventions are not only great 
political events but lively social occasions 
as delegates and party leaders from all over 
the country, many bringing their wives and 
families, come together for the first time in 
4 years. When the Republicans meet on 
July 7, and again 2 weeks later when the 
Democrats assemble in the same hall, Chi- 
cago will be buzzing with excitement and 
rumor—-some of it true, most of it false. 

Hotels will be crowded with men and 
women hurrying to and fro on mysterious 
and closely guarded business. There will be 
gatherings in many a smoke-filled room to 
discuss candidates and issues. There will be 
a@ tooting of horns, the flash of badges and 
buttons, and gaudy streamers across the 
streets. There will be an endless round of 
press conferences and exclusive interviews 
galore by newsmen, radio men and tele- 
casters. 

Finally, the delegates will take their seats 
before crowded and often quite vocal gal- 
leries. After the traditional keynote speech 
permanent officers of the convention will be 
elected, committees will be named to write 
the platform and attend to other matters. 
Tension will steadily rise as the hour ap- 
proaches for the nominating speeches. 

Every time someone places in nomination 
the name of “amanwho * * *” pande- 
monium will break loose, with the hall ring- 
ing to shouts, yells and cheers as the nomi- 
nee’s supporters march up and down the 
aisles in demonstrations that often will last 
an hour or more. 

But, at length, notwithstanding all the 
noise and hurly-burly and confusion, can- 
didates will be chosen. Party platforms will 
be drawn and adopted. Decisions will be 
hurriedly taken on other matters. Then, 
having sat only three or four days to con- 
duct its vital and historic business, the 
weary, overworked convention will ad- 
journ—not to meet again for another 4 
years. 

As spectacles the national conventions 
have color and drama of wide public interest. 
They tend to stimulate political activity on 
all levels, both national and local, which 
is desirable. But, as one who has attended 
two national conventions and is about to 
participate in another, I wonder if this is 
quite the way the two parties should con- 
duct their business when such decisive 
choices and issues are at stake. 

The national convention system, in my 
opinion, could be much improved in several 
respects without disturbing its essential 
character and function. 

(1) The size of the conventions—the huge 
number of delegates—makes the bodies an 
inefficient and unwieldly instrument. 

(2) The present system of apportioning 
delegates to the several States makes the 
conventions rot truly representative in 
character. 

(3) The method of selecting and instruct- 
ing delegates in most States works to block 
adequate expression of rank-and-file opin- 
ion in both parties. 

(4) If they are properly to perform their 
high political functions, conventions must 
meet oftener than once every 4 years. 

Let us consider each of these points in 
turn. 

First, in both parties, the number of con- 
vention seats approximates 1,200—which 
means quite a crowd even if each seat was 
occupied by a single delegate with a full vote. 
But hundreds of add‘tional delegates are en- 
couraged to attend the conventions by split- 
ting seats in half, as it were, so that many 
delegates have only half a vote. Seats are 


sorietimes split into smaller fractions, thus 
adding another delegate for each fraction. 
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This is bad enough. But to make matters 
worse, there are alternates for each of the 
delegates—even for those with half a vote or 
less. Consequently, more than 3,000 peo- 
ple—6 times the number of those sitting 
in the entire Congress—will be entitled to the 
convention floors in 1952. 

Clearly, this is far too large a number for 
the orderly, efficient, and thoughtful conduct 
of business. 

It would be undesirable, I believe, to re- 
duce the number of votes in the conventions, 
For a country as large and varied as the 
United States, 1,200 delegates are not too 
many. They bring grass-roots sentiment 
into the convention and carry back to the 
folks at home the message of their party. 
But the practice of admitting delegates with 
half a vote or less, and of admitting alter- 
nates on the present basis, certainly deserves 
careful reconsideration. 

Second, as to unrepresentative aspects of 
the conventions, these can be removed in a 
simple manner. Under present party rules, 
States in which the party is weak and rela- 
tively small are often given as much rep- 
resentation as States which carry the major 
burden in keeping the party active in bad 
years as well as good. The large number of 
delegates representing the South in the Re- 
publican convention is the most glaring ex- 
ample of this. 

Representation in the conventions, I sug- 
gest, should be apportioned on actual 
strength in each State, and not on the basis 
of its total population as is the basic rule 
in both parties. 

Third, machinery should be established to 
give rank-and-file members of both parties 
a better opportunity to make known in the 
national conventions their preferences in 
candidates and their views on questions of 
the day. Many things might be done to 
help achieve this, which would make the 
conventions more democratic and responsive 
to the desires of the people. 

In 1913, disturbed by the faults of the na- 
tional convention system, President Woodrow 
Wilson proposed a Nation-wide direct pri- 
mary for the selection of each party's Presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates. 
“The nominations,” he said, “should be made 
directly by the people at the polls.” 

National conventions would have been left 
the task of writing platforms and directing 
party affairs. But stripped of their role in 
nominating candidates, they would have lost 
their vitality. In part because of this, Pres- 
ident Wilson’s proposal was not adopted and 
a similar proposal submitted to the Congress 
by Senator Paut H. Dovctas, of Illinois, and 
Representative CHARLES E. BENNETT, Of Flor- 
ida, with a number of us as cosponsors can- 
not be adopted in time for the current nomi- 
nations. 

I regard it as the democratic right of the 
American people to have as wide a choice as 
possible in choosing their national leaders. 
There is a place and a need for new blood 
and new ideas in both parties—a statement, 
I think, with which few will disagree. 

Each State, of course, has the right to de- 
termine how its delegates to the conventions 
are chosen. Only 16 States choose them by 
presidential preferential primaries, in which 
any candidate seeking his party’s nomina- 
tion for the highest office in the land can 
submit a slate of delegates. The party rank- 
and-file in these States can thus signify their 
choice among the candidates seeking their 
support in the race for their party's presi- 
dential nomination. It would strengthen 
the democratic process, I believe, if all States 
were encouraged to institute such preferen- 
tial primaries. 

Also, it would be advisable, in my opinion, 
to bind State delegates to vote in the na- 
tional convention for the winner of the pri- 
mary until such time as the preferred can- 
didate formally released them. As most 
presidential preferential primaries now work, 
State delegates need not vote for the primary 






winner in the national conventions. The ex- 
pressed choice of party members in the State 
is not a binding directive, as I think it should 
be, but is merely an advice. 

Here I should like to suggest another way 
to strengthen party activities and improve 
the work of the national conventions. The 
committees on resolutions named by each 
convention might well be made standing 
committees to work actively and continu- 
ously between conventions. 

It would be their aim to keep their finger 
on tne pulse of the party throughout the 
country. They could talk with average vot- 
ers, party leaders, and public officers in all 
sections and thus keep in close touch with 
their problems and what they have on their 
minds. Such committees would provide 
facilities for the free flow of information and 
ideas up and down the line. This would aid 
greatly in writing strong relevant platforms 
and in adjusting party policies to the reali- 
ties of the situation at any given time. 

A wise and practical step in somewhat the 
same direction has been taken by the new 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Frank E. McKinney, who recently es- 
tablished an executive committee within his 
organization. A working advisory body, the 
executive committee consists of regional 
representatives from the Eastern States, the 
Midwest, the South, and the West, together 
with three members at large. Their func- 
tion, as Mr. McKinney stated, was to “serve 
as the tongue, eyes, and ears of the groups 
they represent,” and thus bring to party 
headquarters the “thinking of the people of 
America from coast to coast—from the big 
city to the smallest hamlet.” 

Fourth, and most important, national con- 
ventions are not held often enough to keep 
the parties and their programs in top form. 
Conventions should be held every second 
year, and not just every fourth. 

As matters stand, the party has only a few 
days every 4 years to nominate its candi- 
dates, adopt a platform, and attend to all 
necessary concerns. Under the _ circum- 
stances, the national conventions cannot 
possibly give party problems the close at- 
tention and study they deserve. 

There is simply no time to deal adequately 
with such vital matters es strengthening 
party machinery, developing intraparty de- 
mocracy, and protecting local party organ- 
izations against the inroads of gamblers, 
gangsters, and other corrupt elements. 

No matter how specific and comprehensive 
@ campaign platform may have been when 
adopted, and no matter how widespread its 
support, it can scarcely provide adequate 
guidance for party policy for as long as 4 
years. This is especially true today, when it 
is so difficult to keep up with the rush of 
events. 

By the time midterm elections roll around 
party platforms are always outdated, and 
Democrats and Republicans alike have to en- 
gage in a national congressional campaign 
with no clear, over-all declaration of the 
party stand on specific issues. 

If we had had national conventions pre- 
ceding the midterm congressional elections 
in 1950, what would we have gained? 

For one thing, the platforms of both 
parties would have been reviewed and 
brought up to date, with great advantage to 
the public at large. We would have learned, 
for example, just where the Republican 
Party, as a party, stood on foreign policy 
and would not be forced to guess at it from 
many conflicting voices. 

If the Democrats had met in a national 
convention in 1950, few questions would 
have been raised since as to what was the 
position of the administration on foreign 
policy. The question of civil rights would 
have been something eise again. In view 
of what happened in 1948, it would have 
been impossible to avoid the issue. Probably 


the shock of Korea would have helped the 
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Democratic Party to pull itself together on a 
problem it must face. 

Whatever the specific decisions, 
major results would have occurred The 
conventions would have dramatized the na- 
tional importance of the congressional elec- 
tions of 1950. In the Democratic Party, 
there would have been a salutary opportu- 
nity to remind all concerned—President, 
Senators, Representatives, party workers, 
voters—that unless the Democratic Party re- 
tained a majority in both Senate and House, 
it would be unable to organize those bodies 
and would be right back where it found it- 
self during the famous—or infamous—Eight- 
ieth Congress. 

Useful pressures for party unity would 
have been generated. Some attention would 
have been given to the problems of cam- 
paign finance and organization that indl- 
vidual Senators and Representatives face in 
an off-year election. 

In the case of the Republican Party, there 
would have been an equally salutary deme 
onstration of the fact that an off-year elec- 
tion is a national opportunity for the ml- 
nority party—and not merely an opportu- 
nity for local sniping and head-hunting in 
individual States and districts. Further- 
more, the minority party would have been 
put on notice that to conduct an effective 
opposition, it needs a national program of 
its own—needs it just as much in an off-year 
campaign as in a presidential election year. 

The minority party has a difficult problem 
of leadership between elections and it would 
have had an opportunity to decide whether a 
“titular” leader really is a leader. While I 
have no desire to advise the Republican Party 
on how to solve its problems, I think that it 
might have been able to make itself a more 
effective and a more useful opposition party 
if it had been able to elect a new national 
committee in 1950 to handle firmly the prob- 
lems of interim leadership. Moreover, the 
presidential and vice-presidential aspirants 
in the minority party would have had an op- 
portunity to display their talents in a forum 
at which governors, Senators and university 
presidents would have equal opportunities to 
speak their minds on public questions. 

In view of the recently adopted constitu- 
tional amendment limiting presidential ten- 
ure to two terms, this question arises: Would 
midterm conventions strengthen or weaken 
the hand of a second-term President? 

It seems to me that the main effect of a 
midterm convention of his party under a 
second-term President, as of any other na- 
tional convention, would be to pull the party 
together nationally. It would remind the 
party of its obligations as a national institu- 
tion, compel it to do everything possible to 
achieve unity, and spell out the hazards to 
which the country is exposed when the party 
in power breaks up into factionalism. 

That should be helpful to any second-term 
President in the long-run, even if the mid- 
term convention did happen to have a mind 
of its own on some questions of personal in- 
terest to the President in power. Anything 
that helps a political party to organize itself 
as a national institution should be more 
helpful than harmful to the President—any 
President—in his legitimate and highly 
necessary role as a national political leader. 

By the same token, midterm conventions 
should have a useful and constructive effect 
upon each party in Congress. We shall 
never, I hope, have a situation in which roll- 
call voting in the Congress will always strictly 
follow party lines. 

Any such extreme of partisanship would 
be highly undesirable. But the greater part 
of the important business in Congress would 
flow along more speedily and with an in- 
crease in popular understanding and control 
if the majority leaders in each House could 
ordinarily depend upon organized party sup- 
port in the conduct of business. That is the 

normal supposition, and the one on which 
the organization of each House is based, but 
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in the present Congress it has come close 
to being the exception rather than the rule. 
That is one reason why the present Congress 
has had so much trouble in getting work 
done. 

The points I have discussed and other mat- 
ters relating to the national conventions are 
currently undergoing a searching examina- 
tion by the committee on political parties 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The committee's report, expected early 
this year, should be helpful as a guide to 
what action might be taken at the 1952 con- 
ventions to improve the convention system. 
In a preliminary report the committee has 
urged that at the 1952 conventions the two 
parties decide to have national conventions 
in 1954. For reasons indicated, I believe that 
such action would be very wise. 

Basically, what we have to do is to democ- 
ratize that national convention system. It 
is the responsibility, and it should be the 
cesire, of the two parties to see to it that 
the people are given a chance to have a real 
say on party matters, from the grass roots up. 
The voice of the people should have as much 
weight in the selection of candidates as in 
voting them into office. There is nothing the 
matter with the two-party system and the 
institution of national conventions that 
more democracy cannot cure. 





The Program of a Courageous Governor in 
the Virgin Islands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
Virgin Islands of the United States com- 
pleted 2 years under the administration 
of its first native governor. The cour- 
age of Hon. Morris de Castro in the man- 
ner in which he faces the many problems 
confronting our American citizens on 
these islands is commendable. In Jan- 
uary of this year, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs held hearings in these islands on 
proposals to amend the organic act and 
members of our committee were im- 
pressed with the efforts of Governor de 
Castro to put the economy of the islands 
on a sound basis and to cut down on un- 
necessary expenditures. 

The straightforward manner in which 
he is meeting the problems in the face 
of certain serious frustrations cannot go 
unnoticed. 

On the occasion of beginning his third 
year as the first native governor of the 
islands, Governor de Castro made cer- 
tain remarks which should not escape 
the attention of Congress. He told his 
people: 

I do not like deficit appropriations. I 
have, therefore, held the line on such ap- 


propriations while pressing for more substan- 
tial and permanent benefits. 


He expressed the fear— 


That too many of our citizens are inclined 
to judge the success of an administration by 
the amount of deficit appropriations it gets 
out of Congress without giving proper weight 
to the more permanent benefits which have 
been coming to the islands during the past 
few years. 


It takes courage to talk to your people 
in that manner and I am sure the hearts 
of those who have been critical of these 
islands in the past will be cheered by 
the determination of Governor de Castro 
to find new sources of revenue in the 
Virgin Islands—not in Congress, to im- 
prove the quality of local government. 

Because his courageous efforts along 
these lines are worthy of the attention of 
Congress and are of interest to our main- 
land taxpayers, I submit the text of the 
address given by Governor de Castro to 
his people at the conclusion of his first 
2 years as chief executive of the islands: 


Appress or Gov. Morris F. pe CAstro Over 
Raplo STaTIon WSTA, ST. THomas, MarcH 
24, 1952. 

Fellow citizens of the Virgin Islands, 2 
years ago today I assumed office as governor, 
In my inaugural adcress I stated that I as- 
sumed the responsibility of the office with- 
out any delusions as to the magnitude of 
the task. I stated that my sole commitment 
was to give to my task all my time, all my 
energy, all my experience, and whatever skill 
I might possess to advance the true inter- 
ests of the people of the Virgin Islands. I 
believe that I have faithfully fulfilled that 
commitment. 

This evening I desire to take inventory of 
some of the more important happenings of 
the past 2 years. In doing so, I wish to 
make it abundantly clear that many of the 
significant gains which we have achieved 
have been the result of plans made in ear- 
lier administrations. At the same time, I 
would be doing myself unjust disservice if 
I did not point out that even in these earlier 
administrations I may have had some little 
part in the formulation of the plans. It is 
a source of satisfaction to me that, in spite 
of many and serious frustrations, members 
of my staff and I have been able by hard work 
and constant drive, and with the cooperation 
of the Department of the Interior and the 
local legislatures, to bring these plans to 
the action stage during the past 2 years. 
I shall also in this address inventory the 
needs which have not been met, and com- 
ment on some of our current problems. 

We have been successful in persuading 
the Congress to extend to the Virgin Islands 
the benefits of the following legislation: 

1. The public-assistance and old-age and 
survivors insurance titles of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

2. The Vocational Education Act of 1946. 

3. The slum-ciearance and redevelopment 


program. 

4. The National Airport Act. 

5. The Federal Employment Service Act. 

6. The transfer of the agricultural station 
to the Departmen: of Agriculture. 

7. The admittance of alien mental patients 
to St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

8. The admission of certain foreign raw 
material free of duty after processing in the 
Virgin Islands. 

This list has been accomplished in the 
span of 2 years. Let us now examine some 
of the benefits which have come to these 
islands as a result of these Federal acts. 
I am afraid that too many of our citizens 
are inclined to judge the success of an ad- 
ministration by the amount of deficit appro- 
priations it gets out of Congress without 
giving proper weight to the more permanent 
benefits which have been coming to the is- 
lands during the past few years. For my 
part, I do not like deficit appropriations. 
I have, therefore, held the line on such ap- 
propriations while pressing for more sub- 
stantial and permanent benefits. 

Under the public assistance title of the 
Social Security Act, which became effective 
here on October 1, 1950, and with the aid of 
Federal funds as well as generously increased 
local funds, our public assistance distribu- 
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tion increased from $7,000 per month in 1950 
to about $12,500 per month in 1951, and to 
about $14,500 per month in 1952. The aver- 
age grant per month per person rose from 
$6.47 in 1950 to $8.17 in 1951 in St. Thomas 
and St. John, and from $5.27 to $8.91 in St. 
Croix. Does it take much imagination, my 
friends, to conceive what this program; in- 
volving $140,000 in new Federal funds and a 
similar amount of local funds, means to the 
1,600 persons who are eligible for public as- 
sistance? 

Under the provisions of the old-age and 
survivors insurance title of the Social Se- 
curity Act, approximately 6,000 social- 
security account number cards have been 
issued to wage earners in the Virgin Islands. 
Thus, these workers have begun to build 
toward their old-age retirement fund and 
to acquire eligibility for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance protection for themselves 
and their families. In the short space of 
1 year, more than a half-dozen claims in- 
volving the payment of benefits to wage 
earners, aged widows, and young widows 
with minor children have been awarded. It 
is reasonable to assume that after the second 
quarter of this year, when the minimum 
requirement of six quarters of social-security 
coverage will have been met by many work- 
ers, the cash values of the social security 
program will become increasingly evident in 
our communities. Older workers who meet 
these requirements, and who are at least 65 
years of age, will then be eligible for monthly 
cash benefits of at least $20 per month. 
Survivors, the widows and minor children cf 
younger workers, who have fulfilled these 
requirements, will also be eligible for bene- 
fits. Tomorrow we shall execute an agree- 
ment with the social-security administration 
which will permit nonappointed employees 
of the two municipalities of the Virgin 
Islands, who are not now covered under the 
municipal retirement acts, to participate tn 
the benefits of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

With a $33,000 Federal grant for vocational 
education, for the first time in the history 
of the islands, and matched with a similar 
appropriation of local funds, a new voca- 
tional education program was established on 
an insular level in the last fiscal year. Voca- 
tional education work was expanded in the 
fields of trade and industry, home econom- 
ics, agriculture, and vocational guidance. 
With $40,000 expected this year, half of which 
we have already received, and with a similar 
grant of new Federal money in each succeed- 
ing year, we shall intensify this program 
and extend it to include diversified occupa- 
tions to give high-school students an oppor- 
tunity to serve as apprentices under trained 
supervision in those trades which cannot be 
included in school shops and training lab- 
oratories. I freely admit we have had and 
are now having aggravated problems of per- 
sonnel and of administration in this pro- 
gram. These problems, however, are spur- 
ring us on to major decisions which will be 
made to improve the quality of the program. 

Under the slum clearance and redevelop- 
ment program, 240 units of low-rent housing 
to cost $3,000,000 are being constructed in St. 
Thomas; 110 units to cost approximately $1,- 
200,000 are in process of planning for Chris- 
tiansted and should be advertised before 
June 30 this year. Some 70 units of rural 
nonfarm housing, to cost approximately 
$900,000, are projected for Frederiksted. And 
this is but the beginning of a 6-year pro- 
gram to construct some 1,050 units of urban 
housing and possibly 700 units of rural non- 
farm housing throughout the islands. 

Under the National Airport Act, new Fed- 
eral funds to the amount of $146,838 have 
been used, with matching municipal funds 
on a basis of $3 of Federal funds to each $1 of 
local funds, to surface the air-strip at St. 
Croix; lighting and fencing of the air strip 
in St. Thomas; and rehabilitation of the 
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terminals at both airports. In planning this 
year, to be contracted for before June 30, are 
improvements to the runway in St. Croix and 
repairs to the airport highway and taxiway 
in St. Thomas. 

Under the Employment Service Act, Fed- 
eral funds are being used exclusively to 
finance employment offices in St. Thomas and 
St. Croix. Employers and workers are using 
these offices exclusively as clearing-houses for 
employment opportunities. 

Having reviewed the extensive program of 
approved Federal legislation, we must admit 
failure to persuade Congress so far to return 
to us the proceeds of the United States in- 
ternal revenue taxes, and to authorize a resi- 
dent cemmissioner for the islands, both of 
which were high up on the must list of this 
administration as well as several previous 
administrations. However, we are closer now 
to the return of a share of the internal rev- 
enue taxes then we have been at any previous 
time. <f we are careful and factual in our 
presentation to Congress we may be able to 
persuade the Members to apply a more liberal 
formula than that which was recently re- 
ported out by the subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives. 

The House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs held hearings in the Virgin 
Islands on a new organic act. It is note- 
worthy to mention that, during the past 2 
years, Members of Congress have been com- 
ing to the islands to hold hearings and to 
review conditions for themselves. This has 
been done by the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, the Agriculture Committee, the Ways 
and Means Committee, the Appropriations 
Committee, and the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, all of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We are hopeful that members 
of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee will also hold hearings in the 
islands on the organic act. 

In the field of public-works projects for the 
Virgin Islands the entire program, which was 


badly delayed 2 years ago, has been speeded 


up under the Interior Department. Our 
water-front project, as well as our new tele- 
phone facilities, move slowly but surely for- 
ward. A public water supply is under con- 
struction at Cruz Bay, in St. John. Hospitals 
are under construction in St. Thomas, Chris- 
tiansted. and Frederiksted, and a small 
health facility at Cruz Bay, in St. John. 
Funds are assured for a combined high 
school and elementary school at Christian- 
sted, which will be advertised shortly, and 
should be in construction early in the next 
fiscal year; as well as for a new high school 
plant in St. Thomas to be constructed, we 
hope and believe, in the next fiscal year. The 
plan for reconstruction of our elementary 
school facilities is now being completed in 
blueprint and specifications, and funds will 
be requested for this program in succeeding 
years. The survey of the roadway from Cruz 
Bay to Coral Bay, in St. John, has been prac- 
tically completed, and I am assured by the 
engineers of the government of Puerto Rico, 
who made the survey, that the plans and 
specifications for advertisement will be ready 
within the next 60 days. If we should be for- 
tunate to receive the United States internal 
revenue taxes we shall be able, I hope, not 
only to operate these institutions and facili- 
ties, but to extend them from time to time 
as may be required by existing conditions. 
On the esthetic side, the Secretary of the 
Interior has designated the water front in 
Christiansted as a national historic site, and 
the National Park Service will request funds 
from Congress, beginning July 1, 1953, to 
operate this project. An excellent museum 
has been initiated in St. Croix. One has 
been recommended for St. Thomas, and I am 
hopeful that the municipal council will soon 
authorize it. The creation of the historic 
site at Christiansted assures the preservation 
of most of the architecture of that beautiful 
city. A bill to preserve the architecture of 


a greater portion of the old city of Charlotte 
Amalie is before the council, and I am also 
hopeful that it will be passed shortly. These 
are economic assets of the Virgin Islands 
communities, and should be so recognized. 

Turning to tourism, over 60,000 persons 
visited the Virgin Islands as tourists during 
the last fiscal year and spent upward of 
$3,000,000. These figures will be greatly in- 
creased in the current year. We have ob- 
tained funds from the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration which, together with local funds, 
were used to stimulate the important activi- 
ties of the tourist development board by 
newspaper advertising, window displays, and 
other promotional features. We are now 
trying to find a permanent source of reve- 
nue for the tourist development board whose 
program of advertising the islands must be 
considerably expanded if the islands are to 
benefit in even larger measure in the years 
that are ahead. 

We have about completed satisfactory ar- 
rangements with All America Cables and 
Radio, Inc., for the construction of im- 
proved radio-telephone facilities between St. 
Thomas and the mainland, and between St. 
Croix and St. Thomas. These facilities 
should be available, we hope, sometime in 
1953. 

During the past year, we had the warm 
satisfaction of completing the humane act 
of transferring 18 Hansen's disease patients 
from the islands to the United States Pub- 
lic Health medical facility at Carville in 
Louisiana. Letters from these patients 
unanimously express assurance of improve- 
ment through the modern institutional care 
which is now being provided for them. 

During the past few months, the man- 
agement of the Virgin Islands Corporation 
has been chang‘d. A Virgin Islander has 
been placed at the head of this corporation. 
Despite the unfortunate and violent reper- 
cussions at the time of this appointment, I 
can say without fear of contradiction that 
the new management is accomplishing 
splendidly. Coming into a turbulent situa- 
tion, Mr. Gordon Skeoch took hold with 
firmness and skill which have won my admi- 
ration and the commendation of Members 
of Congress. He is presenting to the board 
of directors a plan for water and soil con- 
servation and land clearing worked out by 
him and a soil-conservation expert he has 
appointed. With the advice of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, this plan augurs a great 
step forward in the agricultural develop- 
ment of the island, if the necessary cooper- 
ation is forthcoming from our people. 

For the first time in the history of the is- 
land of St. Croix, a native heads the admin- 
istration of that island. No one can deny 
that the person recommended by me and 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Dr. David C. Canegata, is well fitted for the 
position of leadership which he is about to 
assume on a permanent appointment this 
week. To succeed him, another native has 
been appointed as judge of the police court 
of St. Croix, while a young Virgin Islander 
is doing an excellent job as police judge in 
St. Thomas. These are all political advance- 
ments which should be recognized by the 
people of these islands. Although I have 
been violently criticized for voicing my hon- 
est opinion that we are not completely ready 
for self-government, it cannot be denied 
that I have been steadily advancing this 
aim by appointment of competent Virgin Is- 
landers to positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in the islands. 

We have failed to set up a proper agency 
for coordination of our industrial program. 
We should try for enabling legislation to 
create an economic development agency at 
the next session of the legislative assembly. 

During the past 2 years, we have had sur- 
veys made by competent experts in the fields 
of tax administration and tax structure; pub- 
lic education, public health and medical care; 
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and just recently in the fleld of water and 
harbor pollution. The reports of these ex- 
perts are being widely used by the adminis- 
tration to chart the course for the future. 
We have asked Congress to provide funds, 
in the appropriation for the next fiscal year, 
for a comprehensive survey of our municipal 
governmental operations. Questions con- 
tinue to be raised as to whether the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands is overstaffed 
with employees. Those questions could be 
resolved if we could employ the public ad- 
ministration service to extend to the mu- 
nicipality of St. Thomas and St. John next 
year the survey which it made a few years 
ago of municipal operations in St. Croix. 
In the meantime, I have been endeavoring 
to have some comparisons made with other 
governmental entities, realizing that we in 
the Virgin Islands are conducting govern- 
mental operations on a city, a county, and 
State level, all combined. 

Here is what the public administration 
service of Chicago wrote to me just a few 
weeks ago in answer to my inquiry: “This 
will acknowledge your inquiry concerning 
the problem of comparing the number of 
employees of the Virgin Islands in a mean- 
ingful manner with the number of employees 
which might be found in a typical local gov- 
ernment situation of comparable population 
size in the continental United States. I am 
sure you appreciate that such comparisons 
are likely to be of doubtful validity as they 
must be based on assumptions that the peo- 
ple being served have comparable require- 
ments, that the jurisdictions being com- 
pared do comparable amounts of their work 
by the contract method, that employees are 
comparable in terms of qualifications, me- 
chanical equipment, and other factors which 
dictate their rates of production, that work 
is done under somewhat comparable climatic 
and other geographic conditions, and a host 
of other broad and quite likely false assump- 
tions.” 

The public administration service’s letter 
continues: “Your comparative data would in- 
clude not only city employees and a share of 
State employees but also the employees of 
the county, townships, school districts and 
other special districts, authorities, and units 
to be found in great profusion in almost any 
county in the United States.” And this very 
important sentence is also taken from the let- 
ter of the public administration service: 
“Also, if such is possible, it would be desira- 
ble to express your findings not only in terms 
of number of employee but in terms of dollar 
amounts of personal services costs for the so- 
called comparable jurisdictions.” 

This brings me to my next important sub- 
ject—the salaries of our municipal employ- 
ees. I know that the morale of our Govern- 
ment employees, especially on the island of 
St. Thomas, is low at the present time, and 
that there is consequently a serious retarda- 
tion of and slump in the efficiency of govern- 
mental operations. We are losing our best 
employees at this time because of the greater 
and more lucrative employment opportuni- 
ties in emergency Federal agencies and in 
private employment incident to the tourist 
business and construction operations. This 
impact is felt in every small community 


‘where prices are rising and employment op- 


portunities are abundant. Salaries of all 
municipal employees, especially in St. Croix, 
were increased during the past few years as 
the result of the operation of the merit- 
system pay plan. A more equitable and re- 
munerative pay plan is needed almost im- 
mediately if we are to retain some of our 
most loyal and competent employees, and if 
we are to attract the best-qualified persons 
for policemen, nurses, teachers, welfare work- 
ers, clerical positions, and department heads 
as well as professional supervisory officials. 

I hold, however, that it is the responsibil- 
it7 of both branches of the Government to 
provide the necessary funds for this pur- 
pose. There are but two solutions to this 
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problem of increased municipal operating 
costs, namely, (1) better enforcemen) of 
existing taxes, which means more employees; 
and (2) additional taxes. Let me prove this 
point of better enforcement of existing taxes 
for just a moment. Does it seem possible to 
effectively collect $400,000 in income taxes 
annually in St. Thomas and $75,000 in St. 
Croix with two employees in St. Thomas 
and one in St. Croix? Yet, that is exactly 
the full-time staff we have had to devote 
exclusively to income-tax collections and 
enforcement. This staff needs to be greatly 
reinforced for proper inspection and check- 
ing of accounts of taxpayers and for detect- 
ing and prosecuting violations of law. And 
this same understaffing situation has existed 
in our tax assessors’ offices. 

In the matter of additional taxation, my 
stand has been made known on every occa- 
sion during the past 2 years. If I am to 
believe reports in local newspapers, I have 
become extremely unpopular because of my 
positive opinion that we must find new 
sources of revenue in order to improve the 
quality of our governmental operations and 
the services rendered by our public institu- 
tions. In this unpopularity, however, I do 
not believe that I have the distinction of 
being unique. Dr. Lurther Harris Evans, now 
Librarian of Congress, who made a compre- 
hensive study of the administration of the 
Virgin Islands from 1917 to 1935, has this to 
say in his book The Virgin Islands, From 
Naval Base to New Deal, published in 1945: 
“One of the most persistent elements in the 
public opinion of all classes has been the 
resistance to new measures of taxation. The 
obvious reason for this has been the knowl- 
edge that whatever local deficits existed 
would certainly be covered by Federal appro- 
priations.” It is only fair for me to add, 
however, that the revenues of the two munic- 
ipalities of the Virgin Islands which were 
$209,000 in 1931, $488,000 10 years later in 
1941, are now $1,300,000 in 1951, due to in- 
creased taxation as well as to improved eco- 
nomic conditions. 

It is a matter of deep and sincere regret 
to me that my goal of better and more har- 
monious working relationships with the legis- 
latures of the Virgin Islands has not been 

“successful. Again, however, I must draw 
some comfort today from the experience of 
my predecessors. Here is what Dr. Luther H. 
Evans had to say in his book above referred 
to published in 1945, but written in 1935: 
“The insular conception of democracy is pe- 
culiar. Very little attention is paid to the 
problems of a wide suffrage. The separation 
of powers is held in no high esteem. The 
members of the legislature regard it as natu- 
ral and fitting not only that they should 
control the particular actions of adminis- 
trative officials, but that they themselves 
should hold some of the most important 
positions in the administration. Naturally, 
neither Navy nor civil officials have yielded 
fully to local demands on this point.” 

Let me repeat, the above quotation is from 
an independent student of public affairs of 
conditions he observed in the islands 15 
years ago. I have tried very hard to improve 
the executive-legislative relationships, and 
I shall continue to do so in the knowledge 


that government in the islands will never - 


be a total success until both branches of the 
government recognize that they must work 
harmoniously on principles and objectives 
regardless of individual differences on im- 
mediate approaches to these problems. I am 
sure that the municipal councils of the 
islands also recognize this problem. I am 
convinced that, as neither branch of the 
government can be right always, there must 
be some common ground on which we can 
meet to eliminate the differences and con- 
fusions of the past. 

In approaching this objective, however, I 
cannot sacrifice the principle which has been 
the bedrock of the present administration, 
that too many palliatives and too many ben- 
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efits serve only as diversionary to the main 
objective of economic sufficiency, self-sup- 
port, and self-dependence. I must continue 
to hold that even though Congress may as- 
sist us in the return of the internal revenue 
taxes, the islanders themselves must furnish 
the enterprise, the incentive, the hard work, 
and the sacrifices which will insure the suc- 
cess of a program to improve the economic 
stability of the islands, with the govern- 
ment furnishing the stimulus through the 
wise and effective use of appropriations for 
governmental operations. Real progress can- 
not be attained, however, until our citizens 
in larger numbers than ever before shall par- 
ticipate in their government by fully exer- 
cising the franchise privileges in order to 
bring about a radical improvement in the 
political organization of the islands. 

The municipal councils and the legislative 
assembly of the Virgin Islands have, during 
the years since the adoption of the organic 
act in 1936, enacted much important 
legislation designed to improve the social 
and economic welfare of the people of the 
islands. Among the most significant of 
these, which are now on our statute books, 
are minimum-wage and maximum-hour 
laws, workmen's compensation laws, home- 
stead acts, and antidiscrimination acts, uni- 
form sanitary codes, housing and redevelop- 
ment laws, tourist-development laws, merit 
system policies, municipal retirement acts, 
and labor-relation laws. Unfortunately, 
however, the two-party system of political 
organization has not been developed in the 
islands. This has resulted in our rapidly 
growing communities in the lack of that bal- 
ancing influence which is essential to sustain 
the effective legislative processes of a demo- 
cratic lawmaking body. The absence of 
clearly defined political opposition on issues 
within the legislative halls of the islands 
has been a distinct deterrent. It is my sin- 
cere hope that the formation of the two- 
party system will be carried out before the 
general election in November this year, and 
that every eligible person will register to 
vote in that election. 

As I close my review of 2 years of progress 
in some fields and of frustration in others, 
I again seek to draw some comfort from the 
experience of history. It was my great pleas- 
ure recently to participate in island-wide 
acclamation of the good works of the late 
Gov. Paul M. Pearson. Yet here is what 
Luther H. Evans had to say about public 
opinion on Governor Pearson's administra- 
tion in 1935: “The attitude of most of the 
classes in the islands toward the continuance 
of the Pearson administration recently dem- 
onstrated the captious and fickle nature of 
public opinion. Nearly all the local leaders 
for some time advocated the withdrawal of 
Governor Pearson, yet they favored many 
of his works.” 

My friends, these islands are my home. 
They will continue to be my home and the 
home of my family even after my retire- 
ment from the public service. It is to my 
interest, therefore, to perform my job con- 
scientiously because I shall have no escape 
from the consequences. So long as God gives 
me strength and che President of the United 
States desires to keep me in this office, I 
shall continue to dedicate my life to the 
public good. My reward is a clear conscience, 
as well as the great number of substantial 
public improvements which we can see 
springing up all around us, if we but care 
to look through the forests and see the 
trees. 

I gratefully express my appreciation to my 
colleagues for their loyal support and to 
the great majority of the people of the is- 
lands who have given me friendly coopera- 
tion during my many years of public service, 
I ask Almighty God to help us all in our 
daily work, making it the source of our en- 
noblement and the instrument of a higher 
life, so that we may fulfill more faithfully 


the high responsibilities the public service 


lays upon us. With God’s help we shall 
defeat defeatism. 
Concluding, let me quote from William 
Cullen Bryant: 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again 
The eternal years of God are hers. 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshipers.” 





National Correct Posture Week and the 
Role of the Chiropractic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, all of 
us are increasingly aware of the de- 
sirability of reducing ill health to a min- 
imum. We are less keenly aware, how- 
ever, of the extent to which bad posture 
habits are responsible for poor health, 


and of the degree to which it could be 


reduced if all of us were taught from 
childhood to sit, to stand, and to walk 
as nature intended us to do. 

Each year the National Chiropractic 
Association, an organization devoted to 
professional advancement and high eth- 
ical standards, sponsors National Correct 
Posture Week during the first week of 
May. This, as the National Chiropractic 
Association puts it, is “A week devoted to 
reminding Americans that long life and 
sound health demand correct posture.” 
None of us can quarrel with the purpose 
or the results of this national campaign, 
which is a public-service program of the 
members of the National Chiropractic 
Association. 

National Correct Posture Week is a 
significant contribution to national 
health and welfare. Active participation 
by everyone can bring nothing but good. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article prepared by Dr. Em- 
mett J. Murphy, of Washington, D. C., 
director of public relations of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association, in which 
he discusses in detail National Posture 
Week and the role of chiropractic. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goop Posture, Goop HEALTH 
(By Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, director of public 


relations, National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) 


National Correct Posture Week, sponsored 
annually from May 1 through May 7 by the 
National Chiropractic Association, is the 
time when chiropractors use every means of 
publicity to draw public attention to the 
primary aim of chiropractic: To contribute 
to national health and welfare by improving 
individual posture. 

Chiropractors believe, preach, and practice 
that good posture and good health go to- 
gether. 

In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts. 

The first thing our armed services teach re- 
cruits is how to stand tall, sit tall, sleep tall, 
think tall. The training manuals of every 
branch of service stress correct posture as a 
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means to physical, mental, and emotional 
well-being. 

Among the purely civilian agencies of the 
Federal Government which have been in 
the forefront of the long campaign to make 
the American public, at every age-level, pos- 
ture conscious, may be mentioned: The De- 
partment of Agriculture; the Federal Se- 
curity Agency; the Department of Labor; the 
Department of the Interior. The Children's 
Bureau and the Wemen’s Bureau have pub- 
lished numerous pamphlets and leaflets 
stressing the value of correct posture for 
children and for adults. 

The White House Conferences on Child 
Health have consistently recognized the im- 
mense value of correct posture in the rearing 
of healthy children. 

The Department of Agriculture issued a 
pamphlet called Posture in Housework 
which could be and should be used as a 
manual by all participants in National Cor- 
rect Posture Week. The WAC field manual 
on physical training and the Navy’s “Figura- 
tively Speaking: A Handbook for Cadet 
Nurses” are, similarly, largely devoted to good 


posture. 
WHAT IS GOOD POSTURE 


Good posture is more than standing 
straight. 

Good posture is that position of the body 
in any activity in which all of its parts are 
working effectively and with proper balance, 
ease, and comfort. 

In the famous book, Release from Nervous 
Tension, Dr. Harold Fink, the author, pre- 
scribes specific postural exercises and general 
rules of good posture to relieve neurotic ten- 
sions and to enable body and mind to relax 
together for good emotional health. 

Medical and chiropractic authorities, pub- 
lic health workers, nurses, psychiatrists, the 
armed services, specialists in industrial rela- 
tions, pediatricians, nurses—every spokesman 
of every branch of human endeavor has 
agreed for hundreds of years that correct 
posture is one of the most important paths 
to good general health. 

Yet the race of man continues to sag, 
thereby not only decreasing efficiency, but 
destroying the intrinsic beauty and harmony 
of the human body and its mental and emo- 
tional potential. 

TEST YOUR POSTURE 

Good postuie is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest 
way to attain it is to think of an imaginary 
line running (side view) from the tip of the 
skull through your neck, shoulders, hips, 
knees, and insteps. When the head is bent 
forward, the abdomen thrust out, or the back 
bent, the line of gravity is shifted, and a 
strain placed on muscles to keep the body 
from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with head, 
heels, shoulders, and calves of legs touching 
it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow of back 
by pressing buttocks down against the wall. 
Space at back of waist should not be greater 
than the thickness of your hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probably excel- 
lent; or at least good; if head touches first, 
it is only fair; if abdomen touches first, your 
posture is really bad, and you should see a 
chiropractor. 

STANDING 

When you stand straight your head should 
be balanced and erect. Your shoulders are 
relaxed and low; your chest is held high. 
Your lower back should curve to just a slight 
degree. Your abdomen should be flat. Have 
your knees straight but not stiff and feel 

your weight in the outer borders of your feet. 


SITTING 


You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor. Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen flat. 
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As in standing, your head should be erect 
and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not from the waist. 


WALKING 


Movement should start at the hips. Your 
head and upper part of your body should re- 
main at right angles to the ground. Swing 
your arms freely. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees should 
be relaxed and free. 


NATIONAL CORRECT POSTURE WEEK ENDORSED BY 
MANY OFFICIALS 


Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, National Correct Pos- 
ture Week would be a meaningless phrase. 

It is the wonderful assistance of school 
teachers and school authorities, of State leg- 
islatures, of governors and mayors, of Mem- 
bers of the United St-tes Congress, and of 
the people themselves that has made Na- 
tional Correct Posture Week an increasingly 
important observance in the United States. 

Every year more and more officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
Officially; a public resolution is pending in 
the Congress which would give it official sta- 
tus by proclamation of the President. 

The active members of the National Chiro- 
practic Association lead in observance of 
National Correct Posture Week, because the 
science of chiropractic is dedicated to the 
elimination of postural faults which rob 
human beings of the health they should have, 


WHAT IS THE SCIENCE OF CHIROPRACTIC? 


Chiropractic (pronounced ki-ro-prak-tic) 
is a system of treatment based on the prem- 
ise that the nerve system controls all other 
systems and all physiological functions of the 
human body; that interference with the 
nerve control of these systems impairs their 
function and induces disease by rendering 
the body less resistant to infection or to 
other causes. 

The chiropractor adjusts, by manipulation, 
the structures of the body, especially those 
of the spinal column, to restore normal 
nerve function. 


HISTORICAL 


The principles upon which the science of 
chiropractic is based can be traced to the 
earliest physicians of antiquity. They were 
known and practiced by Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine (460-370 B. C.), by Galen 
(A. D. 130-200), and other noted physicians 
of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Lost for centuries, the principles of this 
system of practice were rediscovered by Dr. 
Daniel David Palmer in 1895 and named 
“chiropractic,” a composite of the Greek 
words “cheir” and “praktikos,” meaning 
done by hand. 

The basic observations upon which this 
system of practice is built have been success- 
fully applied for 57 years. Its basic princi- 
ples are accepted by the most eminent scien- 
tists, among them being doctors of medicine 
and surgery, professors of anatomy and 
physiology, chemists, and physicists. 

The remarkable effectiveness of this meth- 
od in treating disease has won for chiroprac- 
tic a permanent place in the family of health 
sciences. 

SCOPE OF PRACTICE 


The chiropractor is engaged in the treat- 
ment and prevention of disease and in the 
promotion of public health and welfare. 

Chiropractors are thoroughly trained in all 
methods of diagnosis. In addition, the chiro- 
practor has the advantage of being trained 
to understand the significance of structural 
maladjustments which are always present in 
disease. His trained hands equip him ad- 
mirably for this most important and difficult 
part of the art of diagnosis. 

The practice of chiropractic has proved to 
be applicable to a wide variety of diseases. 
Chiropractic recognizes the importance of 
hygiene and sanitation as well as the factors 
of infection, fatigue, trauma, and occupa- 
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tional hazards in the cause of disease. Exer- 
cise, nutrition, pure food, air, water, rest, 
and common sense play as large a part in 
chiropractic as in other forms of practice. 
The rapid acceptance of this science has 
been due in a large measure to the beneficial 
results obtained in difficult cases. 


SPECIALIZED FIELDS OF PRACTICE 


Although most chiropractors maintain a 
general practice, and a substantial number 
include physical therapy in their scope, there 
is ample opportunity in chiropractic for the 
development of specialties. 

A large and growing number of practition- 
ers devote their entire practice to chiroprac- 
tic roentgenology. This means that they 
take X-ray pictures and interpret them for 
general practitioners. 

For those whose talents and interests 
qualify them there is an opportunity to teach 
and do research work. The profession needs 
trained men and women to further investiga- 
tions, to collect data and to conduct the 
scientific development of chiropractic knowl- 
edge. Chiropractic teachers are needed to 
carry out the programs of the chiropractic 
colleges. 

There are many opportunities for young 
doctors to associate themselves in general 
practice with well established practitioners 
on a salary or income-sharing basis. There 
is a growing demand for staff assistants in 
chiropractic hospitals and sanitaria. 

There are some chiropractic doctors in 
the foreign mission field. Catholic and 
Protestant denominations are sending reli- 
gious missionaries to chiropractic colleges 
for training. 





WOMEN IN CHIROPRACTIC 


Women comprise 18 percent of the chiro- 
practors in practice. This is 13 percent more 
than are in medicine, 16 percent more than 
in dentistry, 8 percent more than in optom- 
etry, and 15 percent more than inlaw. This 
strikingly proves that women are keenly 
aware of the advantages chiropractic offers 
as a career. 

Women are admitted to all chiropractic 
colleges and the profession welcomes them. 
Chiropractic offers unusually attractive op- 
portunities for women. These opportunities 
are inherent in the character of the services 
rendered by the chiropractor. 

Many women prefer to go to one of their 
own sex for chiropractic attention. The 
care of children is especially within the prov- 
ince of the woman chiropractor. Thus she 
may specialize in gynecology and pedi- 
atrics—the diseases of women and children. 

There are attractive opportunities for 
women chiropractors who prefer to associate 
themselves with another chiropractor or with 
sanitariums as assistants or X-ray techni- 
cians. The compensation for such services 
is higher than in many other women’s occu- 
pations. Not the least of these is the great 
joy which comes to those who combat disease 
and alleviate human suffering. 


SECOND LARGEST PROFESSION IN HEALING 


Chiropractic, as an organized professional 
body, is 57 years old, and now ranks as the 
second largest healing profession. 

Licensed by law in 44 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and seven prov- 
inces of Canada, there are some 22,000 chiro- 
practors in the United States (against a pop- 
ulation of 155,000,000) and 650 in Canada 
(against a population of 12,000,000). 

Chiropractic is an established but growing 
and dynamic profession, which has adopted 
high professional standards and ethics 
through formal action of the National Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Officials of the National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation believe it to be the most democratic 
professional body in the United States. It 
employs no sanctions of legal or economic 
force against nonmembers and strives to 
achieve its goal of professional unity through 
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education and in a manner discussed and 
approved by the national membership. 

According to the 1950 census, there is in 
the United States 1 nurs? to every 371 people; 
1 lawyer to every 742 people; 1 medical doc- 
tor to every 800 people; 1 dentist to every 
1,878 people; 1 chiropractor to every 7,000 
people. 

At the present time, however, every chiro- 
practic college is enrolled to capacity, with 
a long waiting list of applicants and a large 
expansion program in plant and faculty fa- 
cilities is under way. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE IS STANDARD FOR CHIRO- 
PRACTIC EDUCATION 


Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4.000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings from the 
Committee on Educational Standards of the 
National Chiropractic Association. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. 

The curriculum and hours of study parallel 
the minimum requirements of the American 
Medical Association for class A schools. 

Up to 2 years of preprofessional (college) 
education is required by State chiropractic 
laws of licensure. A large percentage of 
students entering approved chiropractic col- 
leges today have college degrees. 


CHIROPRACTIC COMPARED WITH OTHER 
PROFESSIONS 


In every way chiropractic, as a healing pro- 
fession, compares favorably with other pro- 
fessions. 

Sound chiropractic education is encour- 
aged not only by the National Council on 
Education of the National Chiropractic As- 
sociation but also by the student loan fund 
and other devices designed to provide aid 
for gifted students. Chiropractic education 
has a lower gross cost than that of other 
professions, but average incomes for practi- 
tioners fall into the median group of all 
professions, 

BASIC CURRICULUM 

The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based on 
the National Chiropractic Association code 


for a minimum of 4,000 hours in a 4-year 
course: 


Hours 

Anatomy, including embryology and 
CO 740 
Physiology ~....-..<<---cenennee---e 240 
BinocheMsery .ccceccececenesencsssces 180 
Pathology and bacteriology......--. - 520 


Public health, sanitation, hygiene... 160 
Practice of chiropractic (principles 
and technique, neurology and psy- 
chiatry, pediatrics, dermatology and 
syphilology, urology, ophthamology, 
otolaryngology, first aid and minor 





surgery, roentgenology) -.--.-....-- 1, 960 
Obstetrics and gynecology.-..--.-... 200 
Tote ..ncccnccenccseserenswense 4, 000 


VETERANS STUDY CHIROPRACTIC 


Under legislation enacted by the United 
States Congress, Putlic Acts 16 and 346, free 
postwar schooling is given to veterans of the 
Armed Forces who have been disabled or 
whose education has been interrupted by 
entrance into service. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has made similar provisions for 
its vete-ans. 

During the years following World War I 
t>e United States Veterans’ Administration 
and the Canadian Rehabilitation Board paid 
for the education and subsistence of hun- 
dreds of trainees in chiropractic colleges. 
There are a large number of veterans of 
World War II being trained in chiropractic 
colleges under the auspices of the United 
States Veterans’ Administration and the 
Canadian Rehabilitation Board. 


THIRTY-TWO MILLION PATIENTS 


It is estimated that 32,000,000 patients 
from all walks of life have enjoyed the health 


benefits of chiropractic treatment during the 
past half century, and that some 2,000,000 
new patients receive chiropractic care for the 
first time each year. 

Maintaining the mechanical integrity of 
the body free from spinal defects and pos- 
tural distortions, in keeping with chiroprac- 
tic principles, is the first requisite of health 
procedure. Good nutrition, pure water, fresh 
air, moderate exercise, and relaxing rest and 
sleep are other essentials. The importance 
of establishing normal nerve function in 
order that bodily organs may function nor- 
mally is now recognized as a most sensible 
and scientific procedure by millions of per- 
sons throughout the world, who now enjoy 
good health as a result. 

The practice of chiropractic is as broad as 
the nervous system, which controls all the 
organs, glands, and tissues of the body. 
Therefore, manipulative treatment and spe- 
cific adjustment are applicable to a wide 
variety of diseases which affect the human 
body and mind. 


HEALTH RESTORATION 


As the facts become known through favor- 
able experience, increasing numbers of people 
afte turning to doctors of chiropractic for 
health restoration and maintenance. They 
are learning that chiropractors are the best 
family physicians to consult in time of 
physical difficulty. Doctors of chiropractic 
are physicians in the true sense of the word 
since they teach as well as heal, in their 
practice. 

It matters not whether a doctor is known 
simply as chiropractor, doctor of chiropractic, 
or chiropractic physician, he has become the 
respected and trusted family physician to 
increasing numbers of persons as they have 
learned that he does offer sound, sensible 
advice on the maintenance of health, as well 
as relieving a myriad of modern-day illnesses 
and accidental injuries, due to the stresses 
and strains of everyday living. 


OFFICIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PROFESSION 


The National Chiropractic Association was 
established to serve the professional inter- 
ests of chiropractic physicians, to promote 
the science and art of ch‘ropractic and the 
betterment of public health. 

Associated with it in these purposes are 
Chiropractic Research Foundation, Inc.; Na- 
tional Council on Education; National Coun- 
cil of Hospital and Sanitaria; National 
Council af Roentgenologists; National 
Council on Physiotherapy; National Coun- 
cil on Public Health; National Council on 
Psychotherapy; Society of Military Chiro- 
practors. 

OFFICIAL RECOGNITION 


The chiropractic profession is justifiably 
proud that within its first 57 years it has be- 
come one of the foremost healing profes- 
sions in the world. 

Chiropractors are licensed in the District 
of Columbia by act of the United States 
Congress and in 44 States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and most of the Provinces of Canada by acts 
of legislatures. 

A standard 4-year course of study is re- 
quired in chiropractic colleges approved by 
the National Chiropractic Association. Up 
to 2 years of preliminary college education 
is required by some States. 

The United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion authorized and financed chiropractic 
education for veterans of World Wars I and 
II. 

Recognition of a statement of sickness 
signed by a chiropractor is given by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

Recognition of chiropractic in sick-leave 
certification is given by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 

Over 523 insurance companies recognize 
claims for service to policyholders rendered 
by chiropractors. 
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Students from foreign countries are ad- 
mitted outside of quota by United States im- 
migration authorities for the purpose of 
studying chiropractic. 

The American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and Disabled American Veterans have 
passed resolutions at their national conven- 
tions requesting the VA to furnish chiro- 
practic to veterans. 

The Colorado State Industrial Commission 
has issued a directive that all low-back com- 
pensation cases be referred first to a chiro- 
practor. 

An increasing number of business and in- 
dustrial corporations are providing chiro- 
practic services for those of their employees 
who so desire them. 


THIS IS BAD POSTURE 


A great deal has been said about what 
good posture is, how desirable good posture 
is, and how to recognize it. 

It is equally valuable to recognize bad 
posture. 

Dr. Margaret J. Schmidt, of Seattle, Wash., 
a practicing chiropractor of wide reputation 
and who is president of the National Council 
of Women Chiropractors, writing in Health- 
Ways, a magazine published by the National 
Chiropractic Association for laymen, says: 

“Now let us observe the faulty posture 
subject. The chest is sunken. The shoul- 
ders slump. The abdomen protrudes. The 
neck usually is bent forward. The head is 
tilted back, crowding the nerves and blood 
vessels at the nape of the neck. This inter- 
feres with the circulation of the blood 
through the brain. The arms usually are 
too tense or too limp at the side. 

“The whole picture may be one of weak- 
ness and fatigue because faulty posture is 
caused by carelessness, weakness, or fatigue. 
A vicious cycle is created.” 

In another issue of Healthways, Glenn E. 
Long asserted that our buildings have bet- 
ter care than our bodies. 

Much of the disease, disfunction, and 
misery of this world could be eliminated by 
correcting postural faults which already have 
developed, and by preventing their formation 
in our children. 

National Correct Posture Week is designed 
to bring to the attention of our people each 
year, in a dramatic way in a short period 
of time, the value of good posture and the 
reckless extravagance, in terms of illness, lost 
wages, lost production, of bad posture. 

In a larger sense, the chiropractic cam- 
paign for good posture goes on unceasingly. 
Your chiropractor is trained to help you, 
by chiropractic treatment, and by prescrib- 
ing proper diet, rest, and exercises. 

Many people—perhaps the majority of peo- 
ple—who suffer from the results of bad pos- 
ture can cure themselves through exercise, 
rest, and diet; but your chiropractor is al- 
ways a friend in need. 





A Thought for All of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, you 
earn more, but it does not go as far. 
Even if an American has doubled his in- 
come in the past dozen years, he is worse 
off today because of high taxes and in- 
flation. The following figures show the 
impact of increased Federal income tax 

















and almost doubled cost of living on a 
married couple with two children: 
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Net income Left Needea| Left 
earned Taxes | after anes Taxes | after 

in 1939 taxes | in 1952 | taxes 
Ngee aa 3 
$3,000....... $0 | $3,000 | $6,500 $912 $5, 588 
$4,000......- 12{ 3.988 | 9.000| 1,598] 7,472 
$5,000... 48 | 4,952 | 11,500 | 2192| 9,308 
$6,000. ....-- S4 5,916 | 14, 000 2,916 | 11,084 
OF eae! 13) | 6,880 | 16,500 3,746 | 12,754 
$10,000.22... 343 | 9, 657 25,000 | 7,004 | 17,996 
$20,000......' 1,469 | 18,531 | 65,000 | 31,094) 33,906 
$25,000......] 2,327 | 22,673 | 95,000 | 52, 282 2,718 
$50,000... 8,621 | 41,379 |360,000 [282,848 | 77,152 
$100,000..... 31, 997 | S825, 224 | 124,77 
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The tax outlook also points out that 
the higher a man’s income rises through 
pay increases, the faster his taxes rise 
too. If a $4,000-a-year man gets a 10- 
percent raise, he keeps only $320 of a 
$400 raise; a $5,000-a-year man keeps 
only $400 or a $500 raise; and a $10,000- 
a-year man keeps only $779 of a $1,000 
raise. 

The following table shows everyone 
pays heavy taxes—not just a few rich 
people. The table gives the percentage 
of total income paid out in taxes—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—by persons in 
various income brackets: 





Percentage 


Annual income taken by 








$0 to $090... .... 
$1,000 to $1,999 
$2,000 to $2,999_ 
$3,000 to $3,999_ 
$4,000 to $4,909_ 
$5,000 to $7,499. 
$7,500 to $9,999__. 
$10,000 to $14,999. 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 and over...... 
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THE DOUBLE BURDEN 


The Treasury Department estimates 
that the interest on the national debt 
alone, starting in the new fiscal year 
next July 1, will cost the taxpayers $6,- 
150,000,000. This is nearly twice the 
cost of all Government expenditures 25 
years ago. It is time for all of us to stop 
and think. 





Review of Wool Tariff by the Treasury 
Department and Tariff Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment issued by me today dealing with 
an active review being made by the 
Treasury Department and Tariff Com- 
mission of the wool tariff in response to 
my request. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Woot Tarirr Unver Active Revirw sy Treas- 
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URY AND TARIFF COMMISSION IN RESPONSE 
To Senator O’MAHONEY’s REQUEST 


Senator JosepH C. O’ManHoney, Democrat, 
of Wyoming, today issued the following 
statement: 

“The United States Tariff Commission, to 
which I have appealed to review the practices 
of foreign governmeyts aimed at evading 
American wool tariffs, has now undertaken 
an immediate study. The purpose is to 
obtain full information with respect to the 
attempt to export wool and wool products 
into the United States at prices below those 
at which American producers can operate. 

“Last month I called a meeting of Mem- 
bers of Congress from both the House and 
the Senate to consider the problem and on 
February 21 sent a letter to Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John S. Graham urging 
that countervailing duties be imposed on 
imports of wool from countries which sub- 
sidize exports into this country. This letter 
was signed by 25 Members of the House and 
Senate. 

“Secretary Graham personally assured me 
that the application of countervailing duties 
would be given reconsideration and on March 
3 so advised me by letter. 

“I laid the problem before the Tariff Com- 
mission pointing out the widespread danger 
to American industry which would result 
unless our Government counteracts the 
multiple exchange practices through which 
foreign governments provide bounties to their 
own producers and manufacturers. I am 
now in receipt of a formal letter from Chair- 
man Ryder in which he assures me that— 

“*The Commission will, as quickly as pos- 
sible, suppiy you with a report describing the 
multiple exchange practices employed by 
South American countries, principally Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, in the exportation of wool 
and wool products and, so far as practicable, 
analyze the effects of these practices.’ ” 

Meanwhile, I have initiated conferences 
with tariff and economic experts to develop 
the full story upon which I am confident 
early action to safeguard American industry 
can be anticipated. 

The full text of Chairman Ryder’s letter is 
attached. 

The foregoing is the third step in the pro- 
gram which I initizted last fall through a 
study of ways and ineans of increasing the 
domestic production of wool. This study 
was undertaken because it seems to me neces- 
sary to prevent this country from becoming 
wholly dependent upon foreign sources of 
supply. 

The first step was the filing of Senate 
Document No. 100 on increasing the produc- 
tion of domestic wool. The second was the 
appeal to Secretary Brannan to take advan- 
tage of the O'Mahoney amendment to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act which author- 
izes the Department to support wool prices 
from 60 to 90 percent of parity. Conferences 
with Secretary Brannan were highly success- 
ful and he is about to announce a loan pro- 
gram at the maximum rate, namely 90 per- 
cent of parity. This is a nonrecourse loan. 

A law approved June 28, 1950, amends the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act in such a fash- 
ion as to enable Secretary Brannan to impose 
a fee on imported goods if they threaten any 
agricultural program. Continued importa- 
tions of subsidized wool or wool products 
from other countries into the United States 
would of course have this effect and I am 
urging the Secretary of Agriculture to look 
into the matter immediately. 


Tarirr COMMISSION CHAIRMAN RybFR Re- 
SPONDS FavorRasLy To O’MAHONEY’s RE- 
QuEsT For INVESTIGATION OF Woo. TARIFF 
EvasIONs 

The Honorable JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, 

United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Your letter of 

March 7 with enclosures of correspondence 
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with the Treasury Department has had care- 
ful study by the Commission. In your letter 
you ask that the Commission undertake an 
immediate study with respect to all the prac- 
tices by which the exportation into the Unit- 
ed States of wool and wool products originat- 
ing in South Amer‘ca ts being stimulated in 
avoidance of United States tariff duties by 
South American countries. I am writing in 
response to the letter and to the suggestions 
you made in my conversation with you 

The Commission will, as quickly as pos- 
sible, supply you with a report describing the 
multiple exchange practices employed by 
South American countries, principally Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, in the exportation of wool 
and wool products and, so far as practicable, 
analyzing the effects of these practices. This 
report necessarily will be based upon infor- 
mation obtainable from trade sources in the 
United States and from government sources, 
especially from United States diplomatic and 
consular representatives regarding multiple 
exchange practices in South American coun- 
tries. 

In addition to this report the Commission, 
pursuant to my conversation with you, is pre- 
paring memorandums for you with respect 
to two instances of multiple exchange prac- 
tices which were employed in effecting the 
exportation to the United States of dutiable 
commodities and in connection with which 
the United States imposed countervailing 
duties. The first relates to the multiple 
currency system developed under the Nazi 
regime in Germany. The second relates to 
the multiple exchange procedure used in re- 
cent years by Spain in the exportation of al- 
monds to the United States. 

To make, however, a more comprehensive 
report, involving extensive fleld work here 
and probably in foreign countries, does not 
appear to be possible at this time in view 
of the Commission's reduced staff and the 
pressure of other work, especially escape 
claure investigations (under sec. 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951). 
Such investigations are mandatory under the 
act upon application of any interested party 
and must be completed within a specified 
time. The Commission now has in process 
12 escape clause investigations and new ap- 
plications are being filed at an increasing 
rate. 

In this connection you might be in- 
terested in knowing that before and during 
World War II the Commission regularly op- 
erated with a staff of 300 or more. Although 
the demands upon the Commission have sub- 
Stantially increased since then, the staff 
has been greatly reduced and now numbers 
a bare 200. Moreover, if the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill for 1953 as finally en- 
acted should provide no larger appropria- 
tion for the Tariff Commission than carried 
in the bill as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Commission will be faced 
with a further substantial reduction in staff 
in the coming fiscal year. For your infor- 
mation, I am enclosing a copy of the Com- 
mission's letter to Chairman MAYBaANK, of 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, on 
the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The Commission fully realizes the impor- 
tance of its statutory obligation “to investi- 
gate the operation of the customs laws, in- 
cluding * * * their effect upon industries 
and labor of the country.” Within the limi- 
tations imposed by the smallness of the staff 
which it is able to maintain with the funds 
at its disposal, the Commission is doing all 
that it can to carry out this obligation. It 
should be emphasized in this connection that 
the Commission cannot continue to operate, 
as it has this year, with a wholly inade- 
quate staff without serious effects upon the 
quantity and quality of the Commission's 
work as well as upon the health and welfare 
of its staff. 

I should like to thank you for the oppore 
tunity you gave me of discussing with you 
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the subject of multiple exchange rates and 
related matters. If there is any other way 
in which the Commission can assist you, I 
should be glad if you would let me know. 
With best regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Oscar B. RYDER, 
Chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission, 





Price Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the issuance of the Consumers 
Price Index for February 1952 indicated 
that we have begun to achieve real price 
stabilization. 

The lobbyists for higher prices and for 
special exceptions for special industries 
seized upon this opportunity to make 
renewed demands for an end to our in- 
fiation curbs. 

Fortunately, our majority leader, 
JoHN W. McCormack, in a well-reasoned 
statement to the press, pricked this bub- 
ble by pointing out that prices are still 
too high for most Americans, that the 
end of price rises is far from an assured 
fact, and that the rise has been arrested 
only as a result of a vigorous and ener- 
getic Government program. 

As usual, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was right. This afternoon I 
observed that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics estimated retail prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables have gone up 6.2 
percent during the period from Febru- 
ary 25 to March 15. This is a slight 
rise, to be sure, but a rise nevertheless. 
According to estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the price level for these 
highly important commodities is now at 
a level which is 13.8 percent above that 
of March 1951 a year ago. 

Our anti-inflation program has 
stopped the big push upward, but there 
are still some factors which militate for 
higher prices on commodities which are 
very important to the American people. 
Our entire anti-inflation program, in- 
cluding direct price controls, is still very 
urgently needed. 

All of this helps to confirm the solemn 
warning given by our majority leader 
a week ago that to demolish the dikes 
against inflation at this time would be 
an historic folly. His words are so sig- 
nificant that, under unanimous consent, 
I insert them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


COMMENT OF HON. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, ON CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 
FoR FEBRUARY 1952 


Our vigorous anti-inflation program is be- 
ginning to achieve results. I am delighted 
to see that the Consumers Price Index for 
February shows a slight decline of 0.6 of 1 
percent. This means that the load which 


the consumer has had to carry is beginning 
to ease off. Our anti-inflation program has 
arrested the upward swing of prices and is 
slowly bringing them back to decent levels. 
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Let us not be premature in our self-con- 
gratulations. We are achieving stabiliza- 
tion—yes. But we are achieving it at a 
level which places the necessities of life 
beyond the reach of millions of Americans 
whose incomes have not kept pace with the 
price rises. Price levels are still unfair to 
fixed-income families: School teachers, cler- 
gymen, white-collar workers, veterans living 
on pensions and disability allowances, and 
scaior citizens living on savings and an- 
nuities. 


NO TIME TO ABANDON INFLATION CONTROLS 


This will no doubt be the occasion for @ 
loud chorus of demands to kill OPS. It 
will spark hundreds of lobby campaigns for 
special amendments to prohibit any con- 
trols over individual products, even though 
their prices may rise seriously in the future, 

This is no time to talk of weakening the 
Defense Production Act. The wolf is off the 
front porch, but he may still be lurking in 
the garden. 

We know not what dangers lie ahead. 

Some factors continue to militate for 
higher prices. Increases allowed under the 
Capehart amendment have already resulted 
in annual price increases of $800,000,000. 
The tempo of military production has yet 
to reach its peak. 

To demolish our dikes against inflation at 
this time would be an historic folly. 





Stop, Look, and Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress will soon consider President Tru- 
man’s new budget demand of $85,444,- 
000,000 for 1952-53. Ohio’s share of this 
proposed budget will be $5,109,551,000, 
which would mean, based on the 1950 
census, a State-wide average of $643 for 
every man, woman, and child. 

The following table shows the esti- 
mated cost to each county in the Seven- 
teenth District of Ohio, as well as the 
per capita cost: 











Estimated 
cost of 2 Cost for 
. President ercapital average 
County Truman’s cost family 
proposed of 3 
budget 
Ashland.......... $21, 562, 000 $653 $1, 959 
Coshocton........ 16, 810, 000 540 1, 620 
Delaware......... 14, 000, 000 462 1, 386 
Holmes. - 8, 329, 000 444 1, 332 
Knox... 18, 650, 000 529 1, 587 
Licking. oa 36, 329, 000 514 1, 42 
Richland-........- 59, 015, 000 646 1, 938 





If this proposed budget is approved 
it means another increase in taxes for 
this fiscal year. Further, the President 
has said the budget expenditures for the 
next fiscal year, July 1, 1953, to July 1, 
1954, will be even higher, and it is ru- 
mored it will be in excess of $90,000,000,- 
000. This would necessitate an addi- 
tional tax for the fiscal year 1954, over 
and above the increase necessary for 
the 1953 budget. 

It is time to stop, look, and listen and 
change the philosophy of spend and 
spend and tax and tax. 














Statement of William F. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent, National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. William F. Sul- 
livan, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, before 
the panel of the Surplus Manpower 
Committee on the application of defense 
manpower policy No. 4 to the textile in- 
dustry, March 27, 1952: 


The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers is an association of cotton, rayon, 
and other synthetic fiber textile mills located 
in the Northern States and predominantly 
in New England where approximately 20 
percent of the capacity of the industry is 
located. The New England industry in nor- 
mal times employs approximately 75,000 per- 
sons in 100 mills in the production of broad 
woven fabrics. 

The directors of the association have voted 
to cooperate with procurement agencies, 
Government officials, and others interested 
in developing procedures for the placing 
of defense contracts in New England cotton 
and rayon mills. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF POSITION 


Although proponents of free competition, 
the New England mills nevertheless recog- 
nize that an unusual emergency presently 
exists. The mills are aware that defense 
manpower policy No. 4 offers no long-run 
solution to the New England textile problem. 
The present procurement policies, however, 
aggravate this problem and amount to an 
unwise discrimination against that part of 
the industry which is located in New 
England. 

Because of the nature and extent of the 
labor surplus in the industry in New England 
and because of the threat of permanent loss 
of textile skills and facilities, it is in the pub- 
lic interest to promptly apply defense man- 
power policy No. 4 in the following manner: 

Government procurement should be allo- 
cated to New England mills in such a way 
that they, as a group, would receive a share 
of Government contracts proportionate to 
their capacity to produce the fabrics pur- 
chased by the Government. 

It is recognized that the textile industry 
as a whole is in a depressed condition. The 
greatest concentration of unemployment, 
however, is in New England. Although an 
application of defense manpower policy No. 
4 on a geographical area basis would not 
have a major effect on the operation of the 
entire industry, it is nevertheless the posi- 
tion of these mills that, under the circum- 
stances, a proportionate share of Govern- 
ment business is the most equitable way of 
treating a difficult situation. 

Procurement allocated to New England 
should be placed through competitive bid- 
ding by mills within the area or by negotia- 
tion. A price differential will be necessary. 


REASONS 


1. The nature and extent of unemployment 
in New England cotton and rayon mills 


(a) Extent: Unemployment in the New 
England cotton and rayon mills is more 
widespread and extensive and has been pro- 
longed over a greater length of time than 











unemployment in other areas of the textile 
industry. 

Payrolls have fallen at an annual rate 
of $50,000,000 during 1951. Approximately 
15,000 workers, or 21 percent of the working 
force, are without any form of employment. 
Almost one-half of the textile production 
workers in New England are either laid off 
or working part time. 

The following comparison of hours and 
earnings in the past year demonstrates the 
seriousness of the situation: 


Comparison of hours and earnings, northern 
cotton and rayon production workers, Jan- 
wary 1951 with January 1952 





Change, Jan- 
uary 1951 over 
MidJan--MidJan-| J®2uary 1952 
uary 1951 | uary 1952 





Per- 


Amount leent 








Weekly payroll ___|$3, 966, 194'$2, 924, 555) $1, 041, 639) 35.6 
Weekly man- 





| ea 2, 915, 331) 2,013, 298} 903,033) 44.8 
Number of pro- |" 

duction work- 

Cede sos 68, 948 54, 727 15, 221} 27.8 
Average weekly | 

OB ess siti oe 41.7 36.8 4.9) 13.3 
Average weekly 

gross earnings... $56. 70 $53. 44 $3.26) 6.1 








Exhibit 1 shows that unemployment has 
prevailed for over 9 months. 

A recent survey shows that 35 percent of 
the New England operatives who have any 
work at all are working less than 5 days per 
week: 


Part-time work—Production workers for the 
week ending Feb. 9, 1952 








: Percent of 

Number of days worked per employee employees 
ee 0.5 
BE: cqnceneseqncteaspenennnsecgae 1.3 
FO cdccccesdndensédeccceveocetes 2.1 
OO” 6 Se ee 12.0 
SORTS CUE wc cccecccccsesescccuscccesse 56.4 








(See exhibit 2.) 

Textile mill unemployment in certain lo- 
calities is excessive. The panel is aware 
that most New England communities that 
are predominantly textile are in group IV. 
Exhibit 4 shows the drop in employment 
for these communities between January 
1951 and January 1952. 

Unemployment for which unemployment 
insurance is being paid in key textile areas 
in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island is shown in exhibits 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10. 

The effect of the prolonged unemployment 
in New England textile centers has been to 
exhaust the unemployment compensation 
benefits of at least 26,000 working men and 
women. The following table shows the 
available data as to the number of persons 
without compensation in New England tex- 
tile centers: 


Exhaustion of unemployment compensation 
benefits by States—Tezxtile centers 





Number of 
Btate employees 
Maine (Aug. 20, 1951-Jan, 19, 1952) ...._.. 1, 169 
Massachusetts (May 1, 1951-Feb. 29, 
i abdated cin Set anttind cs irerncrgebiecnareets 15, 200 
New Hampshire (Oct. 1, 1951-Jan. 31, tom 


1 
Rhode Island (Jan. 1, 1951-Dee. 31, 1951). 8, 200 
26, 628 


The textile depression and consequent 
unemployment is not only excessive in New 
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Engiand but is 300 percent greater than in 
Southeastern States. 

Exhibits 11 and 12 show that the decline 
in mill employment during the past year has 
been 13.6 percent in New England compared 
with 4.2 percent in the South. 

(b) Nature: Current unemployment in the 
textile industry, as a whole, caused by a gen- 
eral excess of goods should not be confused 
with the unusual curtailment and unem- 
ployment in New England mills. 

The foregoing section on the extent of un- 
employment demonstrates that New Eng- 
land distress has been more prolonged and 
is more widespread and intense than that 
in other areas. The causes and nature of 
New England's critical situation merit par- 
ticular attention and relate to the basic 
characteristics of the industry: (a) High de- 
gree of competition; (b) the division of the 
industry between New England, 20 percent, 
and the Southeast, 80 percent; (c) the high 
relative importance of direct labor costs. 

A large part of the New England cotton 
textile production is concentrated in fine 
combed fabric mills. It has been estimated 
by textile engineers that the cost of direct 
labor in the production of such goods 
amounts to approximately 45 percent of total 
costs. 

New England mills have been at a serious 
competitive disadvantage for the past 12 
months, because of recent developments 
which have increased their labor costs. 

There has been a great deal of misunder- 
standing as to the reasons for the high cost 
position of the New England mills. In a 
Report of the Special Commission Relative 
to the Textile Industry and To Prevent the 
Removal Thereof From the Commonwealth 
(of Massachusetts), issued in 1950, many of 
these false reasons were dispelled. The com- 
mission, made up of representatives of labor 
and industry, concluded that labor costs con- 
stituted the major factors causing the com- 
petitive disadvantage of the industry in the 
area. Of the two elements of labor costs, 
namely, compensation and productivity, it 
was found that the most important factor 
was the level of compensation relative to 
that prevailing in 80 percent of the industry 
in the Southeast. At that time it was be- 
lieved that the differential in compensation 
of textile workers in the two areas would 
narrow The contrary has taken place. The 
reversal of a trend toward narrowing of the 
wage differential and the doubling of the 
wage gap between New England and the 
Southeast during 1951 are the major causes 
of the prolonged and excessive unemploy- 
ment in New England. 

The distinguishing characteristic or nature 
of the current New England textile unem- 
ployment stems from this development which 
has resulted in a compensation gap greater 
now than at any time in the history of the 
industry in the United States. 

The historic and tragic migration of the 
cotton textile industry from New England is 
known and need not be repeated here. Dur- 
ing the past 25 years 8 out of every 10 spin- 
dles in New England have been liquidated or 
moved, 126,000 jobs have been lost and about 
250 mills have gone out of business. The 
causes of this migration were many, but 
one constant cause was the fluctuating dif- 
ferential in wages between the two areas. 

Between 1940 and 1951, this wage gap did 
not increase in terms of cents per hour and 
declined as a percentage of wages. During 
this period, wages in both areas rose by sev- 
eral hundred percent. The narrowing differ- 
ential in wages, however, was offset by an 
increase in differential in cost of such 
fringe benefits as vacations, paid holidays, 
and insurance welfare benefits. 

In 1951 with the approval of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board, New England mills 
granted general wage increases of 612 percent 

(approximately 814 cents per hour), 3 cents 
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an hour under a cost-of-living escalator 
clause, and additional fringe benefits esti- 
mated at 1.3 cents per hour. 

The wage increases were approved by the 
National Wage Stabilization Board on the 
grounds that such amounts maintained the 
real earnings of the workers by compensating 
them exactly for the increase in the cost of 
living from the date of their last previous 
wage increase. 

Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
with whom the agreements were made for 
New England mills endeavored to secure sim- 
ilar agreements in those southeastern mills 
where the union represented the employees 
Only about 15 percent of the textile workers 
in that area were represented by trade un- 
ions. Strikes called by the union in the 
Southeast collapsed within 6 weeks, and the 
employees returned to work without wage in- 
creases and in some cases without labor 
agreements. During the course of the strike, 
the market for textile products weakened 
and the beginnings of the present recession 
were felt. 

Whereas between 1940 and 1951, south- 
eastern manufacturers had generally tended 
to adopt wage increases commensurate with 
those in New England, this has not been the 
case since that time. 

The effect has been an increase in the come 
pensation differential as follows: 


Estimated differentials in cents per hour 
North over South 
| 10:2 





| 1950 





Cents Cents 
anaes A Pa 1 | 23.8 
O68 nccsertee cies 5.6 | 7.6 
Total 16.6 | 31.4 


Exhibit 13 sets forth the method of com- 
puting this differential. It should be noted 
that this is a most conservative estimate. 
In an industry where direct labor costs are 
the dominant measure of relative cost, an 
average compensation differential of 25 per- 
cent has particular significance. 

Although practically all New England mills 
are at or close to the northern average, 
among the southeastern mills the vartations 
in rates are considerable. It is our belief 
that the differential between New England 
mills and many southern plants is between 
50 cents and 60 cents an hour. 

The minimum wage now paid for New 
England mills is $1.1614, whereas in southern 
mills competing on Government contracts, 
it varies from 87 cents per hour (the present 
Walsh-Healey minimum) to $1.03'4 per hour. 

The significance of this differential of over 
30 cents an hour on the average is shown in 
terms of its effect upon the cost per yard of 
typical fabrics made in New England in 
exhibit 14. 


2. The nature and extent of facilities in New 
England cotton and rayon mills 


New England cotton and rayon mills num- 
ber approximately 100 and have a capacity 
of 4,105,000 spindles. Attached exhibit 15 
is a list of the principal mills in New England 
showing the principal products made and 
the average employment of such mills during 
1951. 

New England mills are capable of produc- 
ing many of the fabrics purchased by the 
Government. In the category of fine cotton 
goods, New England mills a year ago had 
57 percent of the looms of the country en- 
gaged in producing such products. New 
England mills also produce carded and coarse 
cotton goods. Over 40 percent of the fila- 
ment rayon broad woven fabric capacity and 
36 percent of the nylon broad woven fabric 
capacity is in New England. 

It is our understanding that the Quarter- 
master’s office has made a thorough survey 


. 
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of the capacity of the textile industry 
throughout the United States and conse- 
quently adequate data is available to the 
Defense Department. The National Produc- 
tion Authority and the Department of Labor 
have furnished information to the panel 
on the textile facilities of New England. 


3. The need for preserving New England ter- 
tile skills and facilities in the public in- 
terest 
(a) From a military standpoint—(i) In 

the event of war: In measuring the need 

for preserving the 20 percent of the textile 
industry which remains in New England, it 
is important to examine the experience of 

World War II and to note changes in the 

character of the industry since that time. 

At the beginning of World War II, the in- 

dustry had endured in New England a quar- 

ter of a century of chronic unprofitable op- 
erations with an unbroken threat of forced 
liquidations. The shrinking of the capacity 
of the industry prior to the war had come 
almost entirely out of New England where 
spindles declined from 18,300,000 in 1925 to 

5,000,000 in 1941. 

As a result of the strong belief that there 
Was overcapacity in the industry as a whole, 
little headway was made in the months pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor and during the frst 
years of World War II in preserving the skills 
and facilities of the industry. It was not 
until late in the war that it was recognized 
that cotton textiles were a vital war mate- 
rial second in importance only to steel and 
without which military action could not be 
maintained. In the final stages of World 
War II actual withdrawals from the mili- 
tary ranks of certain skilled workers was 
undertaken in order to maintain produc- 
tion. 

During the 4 years, 1942-45, inclusive, 51.4 
percent of the production of cotton broad 
woven goods in the United States of America 
was used for war. 


Cotton broad woven goods 
{in millions of linear yards} 





The production decline of 21.6 percent be- 
tween 1942 and 1945 was due largely to a loss 
of’ capacity and skills. It would be poor 
planning and poor economy to follow a Gov- 
ernment procurement policy (of competi- 
tive bidding only) which has the effect of 
discriminating against and jeopardizing the 
existence of that section of the industry 
which happens to have higher labor costs. 
In the event of war, the New England ca- 
pacity will be urgently needed. Manpower, 
materials, and time will not be available to 
rebuild it, and the skills of its workers will 
have been scattered or lost. 

(ii) In the event that Government pur- 
chases continue to be substantial: In the 
absence of a world-wide conflict, but in the 
event that America is to maintain itself and 
its allies throughout the world at a high 
level of military preparedness, it becomes 
important from an economic point of view 
to maintain the productive capacity of this 
industry. From a business point of view, the 
Government as a purchaser of from 8 to 10 
percent of the total output of the industry 
is vitally interested in avoiding shortages. 
Shortages result in higher prices for the com- 
modities purchased. When the present tex- 
tile depression is over and normal civilian 


demand is restored, prices will rise both for 
civilian and for Government purchasers to 
a higher level if millions of spindles in New 
England have been liquidated. In short, the 
long-term interest of the Government as a 
substantial purchaser is to maintain as many 
sources of supply as possible. 

Whether the future holds a world-wide 
conflict or a world-wide armed truce, the ca- 
pacity of the northern mills is important for 
the safety and economy of our Nation. 

If we assume that peace without arma- 
ment will prevail throughout the world and 
the United States is not a substantial pur- 
chaser of textiles, its purchasing policies will 
not be of importance. 

(b) From a domestic standpoint—/(i) In- 
flation: Inflation during periods of national 
emergency and world war are ever present 
dangers. At such times the importance of 
maintaining production of essential civilian 
commodities is well understood. There is 
no need to dwell on the essential nature of 
textiles to our civilian economy and tothe 
many industries in which its products are 
used. A loss of the northern mill capacity 
as a result of a wrong preparedness policy 
would amount to gross negligence both on 
the home front as well as the war fronts. 

In addition to the purely economic reasons 
which sustain a policy designed to preserve 
the facilities and skills of the textile indus- 
try, there are certain human values which 
cannot be disregarded and require the care- 
ful attention of those responsible for the 
welfare of the Nation. The cost of pro- 
longed and concentrated unemployment is a 
matter of national concern and of course of 
deep concern to those localities and States 
where such conditions exist. The extensive 
unemployment in New England textile cen- 
ters is a human and social problem which 
cannot be argued away. Since our Federal 
Government has undertaken, in conjunction 
with the States, the responsibility for full 
employment, some of the monetary cost of 
unemployment has been shifted from the in- 
dividual to the State. This cost alone is 
probably sufficient to warrant the adoption 
of a procurement policy designed to reduce 
such costs. However, we must not overlook 
the fact that the burdens and costs of un- 
employment are borne in large measure by 
the citizen who is without employment. The 
cost of unemployment also falls on the work- 
er’s family, and indirectly on the community 
which normally benefits from the pay check 
which he spends. The decline of payrolls 
of 26 percent in the cotton and rayon mills 
in New England is severely felt in many 
communities. The hardships, waste, and 
dislocations caused by a permanent loss of 
facilities and skills would be far greater. 
A Government policy which adds any im- 
petus whatsoever to the creation of such a 
tragic situation should be avoided. 


¢. Appropriate methods of applying a surplus 
manpower policy to the tertile industry 

Because of the present depressed condition 
of the textile industry we believe that an 
application of defense manpower policy No. 
4 to the textile industry as a whole would 
be in the public interest. 

A simple distribution of available procure- 
ment to those willing and able to produce it 
would be equitable. If five soldiers were 
stranded with only one canteen of water, it 
would not make sense to deprive one soldier 
of his share and to distribute it all to the 
other four. New England mills represent 
one-fifth of the industry. The present tex- 
tile procurement policy of competitive bid- 
ding amounts to a discrimination against 
one-fifth of the industry. It may be argued 
from one point of view that this area should 
be deprived of such contracts because it 
pays higher wages. Such an argument, 
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however, is not in the national interest. In 
the event of attack or defense, it would be 
poor judgment to have let one of the soldiers 
weaken or die of thirst. 

It can be argued with justice that because 
one soldier has been deprived of water for 
some time and his cup is empty, whereas 
the other four have had more and still have 
some left in their cups, the single soldier 
should now receive a larger share. 

The least that can be done in the future 
is to allocate a proportionate share of pro- 
curement to New England. 

We, of course, do not know now either the 
volume or types of brown woven cotton, 
rayon, and other synthetic textile fibers 
which will be purchased by the Government. 
We are also not in possession of the inven- 
tory of facilities which we understand the 
Defense Department has. However, if a pol- 
icy of sharing Government procurement is 
adopted, a formula can be readily worked out 
on the basis of broad categories of goods. 

It is obvious that woolens and worsteds 
would not be lumped with cottons and 
rayons for purposes of allocation but would 
be treated separately. Among the cotton 
broad-woven goods fabrics there are also 
certain broad categories of goods such as cot- 
ton duck and allied fabrics, narrow sheetings, 
print cloth, fine cotton goods, wide cotton 
fabrics, etc. Similar rayon and other 
synthetic broad-woven fabrics can be di- 
vided into categories. It may be necessary 
because of the nature of Government pro- 
curement to break down some of the cate- 
gories even further. 

Assuming, however, that certain categories 
are decided upon after examining the antic- 
ipated procurement, the allocation of con- 
tracts could be worked out in accordance 
with the following examples: 

Example 1: The Government is going to 
require X million yards of fine cotton goods. 
As of March 31, 1951, New England mills had 
57 percent of the looms operating on such 
goods. Fifty-seven percent of this procure- 
ment would be placed in New England mills. 

Example 2: The Government decides to 
purchase X million yards of bed sheetings. 
As of March 31, 1951, 21.6 percent of the looms 
on this fabric were in New England. There- 
fore, this proportion is allocated to New Eng- 
land mills. 

Example 3: The Government decides to 
purchase X million yards of 100-percent fila- 
ment rayon fabrics. As of March 31, 1951, 
41.2 percent of the looms on these fabrics 
were located in New England. Consequently, 
41.2 percent of this procurement is placed 
in New England. 

In the above examples we have used a 
measure of capacity at a time before the cur- 
rent depression based on information sup- 
plied by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Department of Defense 
inventory figures may vary but such differ- 
ence could b> promptly settled. 

CONCLUSION 

We respectfully submit that this panel 
should recommend that Government pro- 
curement be allocated to New England cot- 
ton, rayon, and other synthetic fabric, broad- 
woven, textile goods mills on the basis of the 
proportionate capacity to produce the cate- 
gories of goods required. The appropriate 
Government agencies should be instructed 
to furnish data on a regional basis of the 
available capacity to produce various cate- 
gories of goods and various items. The De- 
fense Department should be required to fur- 
nish a schedule of anticipated requirements 
for a reasonable time in the future. Such 
requirements to be stated in terms of type 
of goods. 

With this information an individual or 
committee should be given the responsibility 
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of conferring with industry representatives 
for the purpose of determining the most 
practical method of applying the principles 
set forth above. 


Exurs!T 1 


Monthly employment and man-hours data 
‘jor northern cotton and rayon mills, 1951 
and 1952 


Percent decrease 
each month from 


8 eh coment 
Num- January 1951 


ber of 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 

work- 


Num- 
ber of 
pro- 
due- 
tion 
work- 
ers 


Number of 


man-hours Num- 


ber of 
man- 
| hours 


January .....--.- 
February . 69, 313 
| 68, 550 


2, 900, 514 
2, S41, 382 
68,337 | 2, 706,44 
69,070 | 2,759, 862 
68,428 | 2,721,387 
65,667 | 2,483,721 
63, 015 2, 264, 453 
61,057 | 2, 204,741 
0,710 | 2, 153, 251 
57, 503 2, 042, 830 
56,500 | 2, 101, 061 


September. 
October__.. 


SE Reoeprpp. 
mre wee 

NBREPSomep. o 

OOM RADNOR 


et ee 
- Frm 


December 


1952 
January ........- 2, 013, 298 


1, 890, 633 


sn 
oo & 
23 
“© 


' Average for week ending nearest 15th of each month. 
Source: The National Association of Cotton Manu- 


facturers. 
EXHIs!IrT 2 


Comparative employment and man-hours 
data for northern cotton and rayon mills, 
January 1951—January and February 1952 


2| 
2 
from January 


1952 


195 


senaars January! Febru- 
195 1952 | ary 1952 


from January 


F os 
1951 
Febriay 


Number of 
production 
workers !__. 

Number of 
man-hours !. 


69,948) 54,727) 51,554) — 26.3) —5.8 
2,915,331) 2,013,208 LASRAR “an —6.1 


1 Average for week ending nearest 15th of month. 


Source: The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers., 


ExuisitT 3 


Distribution of production workers, by num- 
ber of days worked, week ending Feb. 9, 
1952 


SAMPLE SURVEY OF 67 NORTHERN COTTON-RAYON 
MILLS ACTUALLY EMPLOYING 41,227 PRODUC- 
TION WORKERS 


Number of 


. 
Number oi days worked employees 


Source: The Nationa! Association of Cotton Manu- 


facturers. 


EXxuisit 4 


Tertile mills employment in local New 
England areas 


Percent 
decrease, 
January 
1952 from 
January 

1951 


January 
1952 


January 
1951 


Massachusetts: 
EEE 
Fall River 
Lawrence 
Lowell_.._. 

New Bedforc 
Springfield. 
Worcester 


11, 920 
10, 600 
13, 000 
11, 000 
10, 000 
8, 400 
4,010 


NSN DN we 


Total 
Maine: 
Auburn-Lewiston.. 
Biddeford-Saco 


Total 


+ ee &, 
3, 456 | 3, 52 


10,406 | 11, 869 | 


Manchester 
Nashua 


Rhode Island: 
dence ! 


Provi- 


' Providence area includes some towns in southeastern 


senanienapiasa 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Employment Security. 


Exnurstt 5 


Unemployment insurance claim load in key 
tertile areas in Maine, January 1951 and 
1952 


Percent 
change 
January 


Week | Week 


ending | ending 


Jan. 19, 
1952 


| Jan. 2, 


1951 


| 1952 from 
January 
1951 


+65. 4 


Manchester . 


Auburn-Lewiston 1, 149 

Biddefor1-Saco. 5 451 +103.1 

otal. 1, 600 

All Maine 11, 331 
Ratio of claims in textile 
areas to total State 


claims...... percent..| 
' 


12, 273 


22.9 14.1 


Source: Maine Employment Security Commission. 


Exnursrt 6 


Estimated unemployment in key textile areas 
in New Hampshire, January 1951 and 
1952 


Ratio of unemployment 


January 
1951 


January 
1952 


in unemploy- 


ment January 1952 from 


January 1951 


to labor torce January 


Change 
1952 


| 


Per- | Pers 

cent | cent 

2, 500) 45, 750} 2,000} +25.0] 5.4 

25, 850 2, 200| 25, 700] 1,000.+120.0) 8&5 


72, 180! 4, 700 j * 700) 7l, +480) 3, 000) +56. 7 65 


Nashua...... 
Total...... 


Source: New Hampshire Division of Employment 
Security. 
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EXHIBIT 7 


Unemployment insurance claim load in key 
tertile areas in New Hampshire, January 
1951 and 1952 


| 
Percent 


Week | change 
Jouunrs 


ending 
Jan. 20, | 1952 from 
January 


1951 
1951 


Week 
ending 
Jan. 19, 


1952 


Manchester 
Nashua 


+34. 5 

+2449 

Ty 3, 76 +825 

All New Hampshire___- i, 166 | +23. 6 
Ratio of claims in textile 
areas to total State 

claims percent 9. 32. 2 | +53. 4 

Source: New Hampshire Division of Employment 

Security. 


EXHIBIT 8 


Unemployment insurance claim load in key 
tertile areas in Massachusetts, January 
1951 and 1952 


| Percent 
change 
| January 
} 1952 from 
January 
1951 


Week Week 

ending ending 

Jan. 19, | Jan. 2, 
1952 1951 


Lawrence... 
Lowell. 
New Bediord. 


+144. 6 

MO hsix eae ; ; +00. 1 

All Massachusetts... __- 79, 382 520 | +31. 2 
Ratio of claims in tex 

tile areas to total 

State claims_ percent... +44. 6 

Division of Employment 


Source: Massachuse tts 


Security. 
EXHIBIT 9 
Estimated unemployment in key textile areas 
in Massachusetts, January 1951 end. 1952 


unemploy- 
January 


from January 1941 


January 
1952 


January 
1951 


1952 | 


i 


January 


in 


Un- Un- 
Labor! em- | Labor! em- 
force | ploy-| force | ploy- 
ment ment | 


to labor force, 


ment, 
1952 


Ratio a’ 


Lawrence....| 58, 10012, 100 61, 500) 8, 600 


| 51, 400] 4, 700 51, 500} 3, 800! +23. 7 
| 
73, 500) 5,700) 73, sae! 2, 800 +103, al 


Fall River..-| 63, - pt 63, 300) 3, 000' +150, 0) 


Source: Massachusetts Division of Employment 


Security 
ExuHisiT 10 


Unemployment insurance claim load and 
estimated unemployment data for textile 
industry in Rhode Island, January 1951 
and 1952 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIM LOAD 


Percent 
change 
January 
1952 from 
January 
1951 


+93. 9 
+110.0 


Week Week 

ending ending 

Jan. 26, | Jan. 27 
1952 1951 


12, 056 
4, 000 


2%, 381 
18, 400 


1A computed figure based on historical relationship 
between textile industry data and al! State data. 
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Exurstr 10—Continued 
ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT DATA 


, All State} Textile 
ne unem- | unem- 
ployment) ployment 







—————————— ——— 








January 1952..........- 347, 300 35, 100 12,00 
January 1951. .......... 357, 400 17, 800 6, 500 
Percent change Janu- 

ary 1952 from Janu- 

We inanivcimentes +2.8 +97.2 +93.8 

Source: Rhode Island Department of Employment Se- 
curity. 

ExnisiT 11 


Comparison of decline in tertile employment, 
North-South, January 1951 anc 1952 


TEXTILE-MILL EMPLOYMENT 




















Percent 
Decrease | of de- 
inem- | crease in 
Janu- | Janu- |ployment| employ- 
ary ary January ment, 
1952 1951 |1952from| January 
January | 1952from 
1951 January 
1951 
New England ._.| 240,900) 278,700) 37,800 13.6 
RE. 606, 600] 633, 200] 26, 700 4.2 





EMPLOYMENT IN SOUTH EXCEEDS THAT IN 
NEW ENGLAND 








Percent 
change 
January | January “aay 
1952 1951 from 
January 
1951 
South exceeds by: 
Number of em- 
ployees...... -| 365,700 | 354, 500 +3.1 
Percent... 151.8 SE Catibeenwies . 





EMPLOYMENT DECREASE IN NEW ENGLAND FROM 
JANUARY 1951 TO JANUARY 1952 EXCEEDS 
THAT IN SOUTH 

















Asof 
New England exceeds by: January 193 
Number of employment decrease............ 11,100 
an Sensinnniiees 41.6 
Source: Bureau o! Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department 
of Labor. 
ExHIBIT 12 


Textile mills employment data, by States, for 
January 1951 and 1952 























Janu- | Janu- 
ary ary ment, 
1952 1951 /|1952from}| January 


January |1952from 
January 
1951 














NEW ENGLAND 


Connecticut.....] 35, 700 | 40, 200 
Maine...... 25, 200 | 26, 700 








Roper 








Massachusetts__./103, 700 |122, 000 
New Hampshire.| 18, 200 | 20, 200 
Rhode Island....] 54,300 | 64, 500 
Vermont......... 3,800 | 5,100 

ee 240, 900 |278, 700 











Alabama.........| 54, 100 
Georgia.......... 109, 800 
North Carolina. ./228, 100 
South Carolina../|136, 700 
Tennessee.......| 36,600 | 39, 200 
Virginia.........| 41,300 | 42,500 


Total....../606, 600 /633, 200 


55, 400 
114, 200 
243, 100 
138, 800 













ment of Labor. 
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* 2 Differential from North, wages only, 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8, Depart 


EXHIsIT 13 
TaB_e I.—North-South wage and fringe differentials, April 1950 and January 19524 

































Green- 
East North- | ville- Char- | States. 
Straight-time South | central | west |Spartan-| lotte, ville, 
Alabama) Georgia 5 N.C. 


sc =P 





1, Average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings for selected occupations April 
1950 



















$1.13 $1. 08 $1. 06 


NRE RG te RAED 
3. Wage increases, April 1950-January 
Weel aelnindiibecinipsisinbaphitemninaadinaecadtins 
4 Estimated average hourly earnings, 
IOI TI a races « cninmacinal 
5. Differential from North, wages only, 
January 1952: 
(a) Fall River-New Bedior 
DOIG: sits cncsivcincteamnedsialdiae 
_ (bd) Textron-type formula__.. 
6. Fringe differentials from North: 
(a) From Fall River-New Bed- 
ford _ ee 
(6) From Textron-type formula.|.........|-..-.---- 
7. Total differentials from North 
(a) From Fall River-New Bed- 
ford patterm............... 
(6) From Textron-type formula -|.........]......... 
































1 Explanation of computations in table I: 
The following numbers refer to the corresponding numbers in table I: 


1. The average straight-time hourly earnings represent a weighted average of the average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings shown for selected occupations by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, in its Occupational 
Wage Study of the Cotton Textile Industry as of April 1950. In regard to the areas surveyed, the data for the “North” 
applies only to New England. 

The wage increases since April 1950 were computed as follows: 

North, Fall River-New Bedford pattern: 10 percent on Sept. 18, 1950, or 12.2 cents per hour; 6.5 percent on Mar. 19, 
1951, or 8.7 cents per hour; 1 cent per hour cost-of-living adjustment on Oct. 1, 1951; x cents per hour cost-of-living ad- 
justment on Jan. 2, 1952. North, Textron-type formula: 10 percent on Oct. 1, 1950, or 12.2 cents per hour; cost-of-living 
adjustments as follows: 2 cents January 1951; 7 cents April 1951; 1 cent July 1951; 1 cent October 1951; and 3 cents Janu- 
ary 1952. South: 10 percent in 1950 and 1951 combined (8 percent in September 1950, and 2 percent in March-April 
1951, but the 2 percent was not pyramided on top of the 8 percent). 

4. The estimated average hourly earnings for northern mills following the Textron formula do not include 5 percent 
Goopsimetets 7 cents) increase scheduled for Sept. 29, 1951, which is subject to approval of the Wage Stabiliza- 

on Board. 

6. Differences in fringe costs between northern and southern mills is of necessity an estimate. Fringe benefits in 
northern mills are fairly uniform. A sample mill in New England shows that as of January 1952, these costs based 
on a 2,000-hour year are approximately as follows: eat 

ents 









Paid holidays_..... Seekinatecihie siiadleetodessactgsnidaiaipcdesieeaahianta teedeceslialetscabeiitidiati hth nnn nee heiaite esiiepelrchahdintitaps dace tein teed 3.30 

Premium holidays................. 

ed oe ee ee et citahsiinatedasbaphtadediesasmaccunnenet .70 

eee III cio. adundipsmnentiobonasonandpancnsedabseubcneanbeonbeenenes .70 
Tetal..co. sis tiiieaietarasistaleacaileaoinss interned eidaesc phatase cidade iacnibcitatpiasiindigtnnnmendieitigiiinateietipanacments 13. 11 

There ts little uniformity of fringe benefits in the South and less information as to the cost of such benefits. In Decem- 


ber of 1950, S. Barkin, research director of TWUA, CLO estimated for the Senate Subcommittee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations that fringe differentials between North and South were as follows: 


Cents 
Southern union mills___................ shee lal pe lt epaulets tat 4 
It iid certain natiieunanantbebnusebusennbeusbosicénecbubesonnsessosensapate 6 


Since then fringe costs have been increased by 1.3 cents per hour in the North because of increased benefits in Sep- 
tember 1951, and by a further increase of 8.7 percent in vacation and holiday payments as a result of wage increases 
of 6.5 percent plus 3 cents (2.2 percent). This is estimated at 0.7 cent or a total of 2 cents additional since December 
1950. If 8. Barkin's figures are weighted on the basis of 20 percent union and 80 percent nonunion Southern mills his 
differential in 1950 would be 5.6 cents per hour. 


Cents 
8. Barkin (weighted) 1950........ a a meinen 5.6 
Additional benefits, Oct. 30, 1951_........ eS enbandetanenanediimendinell ae * | 





Increase in cost of vacation and holidays benefits due to wage increases in 1951..... dnedatenteannibiantl ne “8 


Detel....cocecesccnnsaqnacenecoessssneserercanccsces weecesecececeses weccccccenecccncececececececccsnce woo |= 0.6 


Other sources have estimated the fringe differential at higher amounts, but for the purpose of this report, the above 
estimate is used because of lack of more accurate data. It is our opinion that these figures understate the average 
fringe differential. Mills on the Textron formula do not have the severence termination pay fringe and that is de- 
leted from estimates for those mills. 















Taste Il.—Comparison of average straight-time hourly earnings for selected occupations, 
cotton textile mills, North and South, January 1952+ ° 














Differential, North over 
Weighted average of selected occupations South 


Mill: 


Total... ..cccccccccccccccccccccccnccccccecccccosescce= 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste I1.—Comparison of average straight-time hourly earnings for selected occupations, 
cotton textile mills, North and South, January 1952—Continued 


Weighted average of selected occupations 


Men, mill: 
IE ictwtinccocsncecsssaseepeneceeercccce« 
Card tenders 
Comber tenders.......... 
Doffers, spinning frame. 
Slubber tenders.........-.-.. 
Twister tenders, ring frame... 
Warper tenders, high speed... 
Slasher tenders 
Weavers, jacquard 

B 


Plain auto 
Loom fixers, jacquard 

Plain and dobby 
TTT T 
Inspectors, cloth, machine 
Truckers, hand 


Machinists, maintenance 
Women, mill: 
Comber tenders __ 
Doffers, spinning frame 
Spinners, ring frame 
Upteristers..........0.0- 22 cccccccceserccccece 
Twister tenders, ring frame 
Winders: 
Auto spooler 
Cone, high speed 
Cone, slow speed 
Filling, auto 
Filling, non-auto 
Ww r tenders: 


Slow speed 
Weavers: 


Battery hands 

Inspectors, cloth, machine 

Women, office: 
Clerks, payroll......-.. ialaeaieinaiinbinniiiinieaiaetaninet 
Clerks, wpe 
Stenographers, general 


COTTON 


° 
Differential, North over 
South 


Cents per 


hour Percent 


ZRSSs 


bat ht et tt 
to tp 
woe 


oe ot 5 
Oru | NO wea ee 


~~ ue 


ow 


on 
oO 


+12 +10. 


+7 +5. 
4.8 +6.9 
+6 +4.7 


at em tat tet ak tt tt 
wn Nap ¢ 
RES 


Smww 
ere 


cD 
1 Based on earnings reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, in its cecupational 
wage study of April 1950. These earnings have been adjusted to reflect a 10-percent wage increase in the South and 


wage increases of 10 percent, 6.5 percent and 3 cents per hour cost-of-living in the North. 


In computing northern 


earnings, adjustments for mills following the so-called Textron formula (employing approximately 10 percent of 
northern workers) were excluded due to lack of accurate comparability and integration with wage increases of other 
northern mills, It is estimated that inclusion of these adjustments, on a weighted basis, would increase northern 
average straight-time hourly earnings (total) by approximately }s of a cent, 


EXxuHisrT 14 


Estimated effect of a 30-cent-per-hour differential in wages and fringe benefits on cost per 
yard of selected fabrics 


Fabric 


Plain marquisette............. 
Clip spot marquisette... 
Voile 


48-inch 48 by 24 
39-inch 60 by 92, 9.00 


Construction 


30 cents diff- Percent price 

erential Market represented 

added cost price ! by differen- 
per yard tial 


3914-inch 40 by 18, 3.6 px 4’s.... 
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ments during the whole period since 1933 
and include it herewith: 
LEGISLATIVE LANDMARKS, 1933-1952 

Many great new laws have marked this 
Nation’s progress under Democratic govern- 
ment since Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaug- 
urated March 4, 1933. Under President Tru- 
man this parade of legislative landmarks has 
continued in full swing. 

The following list shows a few of the hun- 
dreds of forward-looking laws which have 
made the past 20 years the most progressive 
era in American history. They represent an 
immense and continued Democratic achieve- 
ment—a growing achievement which the 
Democratic Party will enlarge still further in 
the years to come. 


ACTS OF CONGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 
1933 


1. Banking Act: Protected bank depositors, 
through Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. 

2. Securities Act, Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935: Protected investors by regulating 
the stock market and public-utility holding 
companies, through Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

3. National Industrial Recovery Act: Be- 
gan large-scale Federal and Federal-aided 
public-works program as well as guarantee- 
ing the worker's right to organize and creat- 
ing machinery of the NRA codes. 

4. Agricultural Adjustment Act, extended 
in 1938: Helped farmers toward fair prices, 
by the farm price support program and ad- 
jJustment of supplies for major crops. 

5. Farm Credit Act and others: Extended 
cheap credit to farmers, through Farm Credit 
Administration. 

6. Tennessee Valley Authority Act: Helped 
remake the economy of the Tennessee Val- 
ley by rational water and power develop- 
ment through the TVA. 

1934 

7. National Housing Act: Encouraged new 
private home-building by cheap credit 
through Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA). 

8. Trade Agreements Act: Helped revive 
world trade by reciprocal trade agreements 
program for multilateral lowering of tariffs. 

1935 

9. National Labor Relations Act (Wagner 
Act): Guaranteed labor’s right to organize 
freely and bargain collectively. 

10. Social Security Act: Established Fed- 
eral old-age pensions and survivors’ insur- 
ance, Federal-State unemployment insur- 
ance, and Federal assistance to needy aged, 
dependent children, the blind and disabled. 

11. Soil Conservation Act, and others: Pro- 
moted soil conservation and farm productiv- 
ity by Government payments to farmers. 


40-inch 76 by 72, 9.00_... 

40-inch 96 by 100, 6.75... 

37-inch 136 by 60, 4.00 

36-inch 76 by 62, tissue 50 percent color. 
38-inch 90 by 60, regular 100 percent 


color. 
39-inch 108 by 58, 1.71 type I 


1936 


12. Rural Electrification Act, following 
Executive order in 1935: Established Federal 
credit for cooperatives to bring electricity to 
farms. 


13. Robinson-Patman Act: Helped small 
4 As of mid-February 1951. 


Legislative Landmarks, 1933-1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of this House, and particularly those 


who sit on the Democratic side, can be 
proud of their accomplishments over the 
past few years. We have done a lot. 
We have added greatly to that body of 
forward-looking legislation which has 
served since 1933 to remake America. 

Much still remains to do, but we here 
in the last few years have accomplished 
great things for our Nation. 

I have prepared a list of some of the 
Congress’ major and lasting achieve- 


business by forbidding discriminatory dis- 
counts and other unfair practices. 


1937 
14. United States Housing Act: Expanded 
slum-clearance through Federal-aided low- 
rent public-housing program. 


1938 


15. Pair Labor Standards Act: Set minie 
mum wages and maximum hours, and abole 
ished child labor in interstate commerce. 

16. Wheeler-Lea Act: Protected consumers 
by strengthening Federal authority against 
harmful food, drug, and cosmetic products 
and for truth-in-advertising. 
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1940 


17. Selective Service and Training Act: 
Instituted selective service for national de- 
fense in view of Axis threat. 


1941 


18. Lend-Lease Act: Began shipment of 
American goods to those fighting the Axis, 
without immediate payment. 


1942 


19. Smaller War Plants Act: Encouraged 
effective use of small business in the war 
effort, through creation of Smaller War Plants 
Corp. 

1944 


20. Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (GI 
bill) : Provided veterans with (1) tuition and 
other expenses for education or training; 
(2) guaranty of low-interest loans for homes, 
farms, and business; (3) readjustment (un- 
employment) allowance for a year if neces- 
sary; and (4) job counseling and placement. 


1945 


21. United Nations Participation Act: Pro- 
vided for United States taking its rightful 
and cooperative place as a world leader, 
through participation in the United Nations 
Organization. 

22. Bretton Woods Agreement Act: En- 
couraged world financial and economic sta- 
bility, through United States membership in 
International Monetary Fund and Interna- 
tional Bank. 

1946 


23. Full Employment Act: Established as 
a national policy the promotion of maxi- 
mum employment, gave the President re- 
sponsibility for planning to this end, and 
created the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers and Congressional Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. 

24. Atomic Energy Act: Instituted civilian 
governmental control over future develop- 
ment of atomic energy and emphasized de- 
velopment for civilian as well as military 
uses. 

25. Legislative Reorganization Act: Mod- 
ernized congressional procedures and com- 
mittees, increased pay of Members of Con- 
gress, and regulated lobbying. 


1947 


26. Aid to Greece and Turkey: Helped stop 
the Communist threat to Greece and Tur- 
key, including civil war in Greece, by author- 
izing $400,000,000 of American aid. 

27. National Security Act (supplemented 
in 1949): Increased military efficiency by re- 
organizing and coordinating the Armed 
Forces. 

1948 


28. Economic Cooperation Act: Inaugu- 
rated the Marshall plan for helping free 
Europe get back on its economic feet. 

29. Displaced Persons Act (extended and 
improved in 1950): Continued American tra- 
dition as haven for the oppressed by admit- 
ting 205,000 European displaced persons. 
The 1950 act raised total to 341,000 and elimi- 
nated discriminatory provisions. 


1949 


30. North Atlantic Treaty, ratified by Sen- 
ate: Allied the United States with free Eu- 
rope and Canada in resistance to potential 
aggression. 

31. Mutual Defense Assistance Act: Gave 
body to North Atlantic Treaty by authoriz- 
ing $1,300,000,000 military aid to our allies 
and friends abroad. 

32. Minimum wage increase (amendments 
to Fair Labor Standards Act): Raised mini- 
mum wages from 40 cents to 75 cents an 
hour. 

33. National Housing Act: Expanded at- 
tack on housing problems by providing for 
810,000 units of new Federal-aided housing 


in 6 years; $1,500,000,000 loans and grants 
for slum clearance, $325,000,000 for farm 
housing. 

34. Farm storage facility provision: Au- 
thorized Commodity Credit Corporation to 
provide storage facilities if necessary, or to 
lend money for grain farmers to acquire 
them, so that excess crops will not flood 
markets. 

35. Rural Telephone Act: Helped bring 
telephones to farmers by extending loan 
authority of the REA. 

36. Advance planning of public works. 
Authorized $100,000,000 loans to States and 
localities for planning public works to be 
built if recession should come, thus immedi- 
ately making new jobs. 

37. Reorganization Act: Enabled the Presi- 
dent to reorganize the executive branch cf 
the Government so as to cut costs and im- 
prove efficiency. 

1950 


33. Defense Production Act: Provided for 
emergency inflation controls and stimulation 
of arms production. Inflation controls 
weakened in 1951 by Republican-sponsored 
amendments. 

39. Social Security Act amendments: Gave 
10,000,000 more people social-security cover- 
age; substantially increased pensions; liber- 
alized eligibility for older people; started 
a $65,000,000 a year program for the totally 
disabled; increased the programs for child 
welfare, maternal and child health, and 
crippled children. 

49. Commodity Credit Corporation exten- 
sion: Increased CCC borrowing power by 
$2,000,000,000 to enable continued farm price 
supports. 

41. Aid to education in defense areas: Au- 
thorized $150,000,000 Federal aid for new 
school construction and $35,000,000 a year 
for school-operation costs in defense areas. 

42. National Science Foundation Act: Es- 
tablished National Science Foundation to 
spur scientific progress by giving $15,000,000 
a year for Federal scholarships and research 
in the basic sciences. 

43. National Institutes of Health Act: Es- 
tablished two National Institutes of Health 
to advance medicine by doing research in (1) 
arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic dis- 
eases, and (2) epilepsy, cerebral palsy, mul- 
tiple sclerosis and blindness. 

44. Act for International Development 
(title IV, Foreign Economic Assistance Act) : 
Established point 4 program of technical and 
economic assistance to help underdeveloped 
countries, through American know-how, to 
help themselves. 

1951 


45. Mutual Security Act: Integrated all 
American help for foreign lands under a 
single Mutual Security Director, and in- 
creased military aid to our allies. 

46. Defense Housing Act: Struck at hous- 
ing problem in critical defense areas by au- 
thorizing $50,000,000 of Federal rental hous- 
ing, $60,000,000 grants and loans for commu- 
nity facilities, and $15,000,000 for prefabri- 
cated-housing loans. Also boosted FHA 
mortgage insurance by $1,500,000,000. 

47. Rent-control extension (amendment 
to Defense Production Act): Enabled rent 
roll-backs in defense areas; empowered lo- 
calities to recontrol rents; limited rent in- 
creases to 20 percent over 1947. 

48. Civil Defense Act: Authorized $3,100,- 
000,000 Federal funds for bomb shelters and 
other civil defense, to be supplemented by 
State and local governments. 

49. GI insurance extension: Provided free 
$10,000 life insurance to all servicemen. 

50. India Grain Loan Act: Showed Ameri- 
can response to human suffering by lending 
$190,000,000 to India for purchase of 2,000,000 
tons of wheat to relieve famine. 
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F-86 Against MIG-15—Can We Win in 
MIG Alley? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Robert Hotz: 


Can We WIN IN MIG ALLEY? 
(By Robert Hotz) 


From 27,000 feet above the Yellow Sea on 
a cloudless winter day, MIG Alley looks like 
layer on layer of frosty colors glazed by 
dazzling sun. Below, the chill, gray waters 
of the sea stretch north, past scattered is- 
land dots, to the thin, black line of the coast 
where the Korean peninsula spreads west- 
ward to join the continent of Asia. Be- 
yond the reach of coastal surf, the land is 
thickly carpeted with snow, rising on the 
northern horizon to a jumble of jagged peaks. 
At the horizon the glare of the snow dilutes 
the sky to a pale, frigid blue. Above, the 
sky is a deep turquoise dome of infinity. 
To the west, the broad mouth of the Yalu 
River narrows to a winding gray snake wig- 
gling north through the snow to mark the 
boundary between Korea and Manchuria. 
Antung, the biggest nest in the Manchurian 
MIG hatchery, is a dirty smudge on the 
snow toward the far horizon. To the east 
of the mouth of the Chongchon River it em- 
beds itself, like a double pronged fish spear, 
in a snowy angle of the Korean coast. 

This air space between the Yalu and 
Chongchon, rising vertically from the snow 
carpet to the empty blue of 50,000 feet, is 
now the disputed no man’s land of the Ko- 
rean air war where the Chinese Red air 
force is making its first serious challenge to 
American air supremacy in the jetera. This 
challenge is of enormous significance for the 
future. For here the Communists are mak- 
ing the first real display of their transonic 
air power, revealing the astonishing strength 
of a hand that might have been played later, 
and possibly more effectively, as an ace in the 
hole. Or, and this is a disturbing alterna- 
tive, it is entirely possible that the Reds 
may be pitting a second- or even third-string 
fighter against our first and only jet capable 
of meeting the challenge. 

MIG Alley is now the “big league” of air 
war where two USAF Sabre wings—the 
Fourth and and Fifty-first—are fighting one 
of the great battles of history against swarms 
of red-nosed Russian MIG-1l5s in the first 
large-scale clash of sweptwing jet fighters. 

Like the RAF’s Spitfires in the Battle of 
Britain, these F-86s are fighting against tre- 
mendous odds. With a combined strength 
of 150 planes the Fourth and Fifty-first are 
facing from 700 to 900 MIG-15s based in 
China and Manchuria. The blunt fact is 
that the Soviet Union has given its Chinese 
ally more swept-wing fighters than have been 
produced in the United States. The Com- 
munists now have more MIG-15s in Man- 
churia than all of the United Nations jet 
fighters of all kindsin Korea. And they have 
another 800 planes including fighter-bomb- 
ers, twin-engine bombers, and transports. 
From 150 to 300 MIG-15s take to the air 
twice a day against Sabre formations that 
seldom exceed 70 planes. 

For nearly a year the proud Fourth Fighter 
Wing, whose World War II record shows more 
enemy aircraft destroyed than any other unit 
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in Europe, carried the fight alone against 
steadily rising odds that soared as high as 
10 to 1 last fall. Since the conversion of the 

* Fifty-first Fighter Wing to Sabres, USAF 
F-86 strength has doubled and the odds have 
dropped to only 7to 1. But 7 to 1 ts stilla 
discouraging ratio and combat pilots want 
desperately to let people back home know 
how badly they need more and better equip- 
ment from American production lines. I 
heard them voice this plea time and again. 
These pilots are genuinely worried over the 
slow pace of defense production. 

These pilots of the Fourth and Fifty-first 
are carrying the fisht to the doorstep of 
the MIG’s at the end of an 8,000-mile supply 
line that leaves them short of almost every- 
thing except courage. Their ground crews 
are doing a superb job of repairing battle- 
damaged Sabres and maintaining the J-47 
jet engines under constant harassment from 
the knife-edged Siberian winds, freezing 
rain, red gumbo mud, and choking dust 

Almost everything in MIG Alley weighs 
against us but the score. In 14 months of 
combat the Sabre pilots have put their slugs 
into 104 MIG's of which 174 were destroyed, 
24 probably destroyed, and 206 damaged, 
They also shot down 8 TU-2, twin-engine 
bombers and 3 LA-9 propelier-driven fighters. 

MIG Alley is proving a valuable training 
ground for both sides. Our pilots are a mix- 
ture of old pros, with glittering World 
War II combat records, and bouncy young- 
sters fresh from stateside flying schools. The 
kids are now in the majority, and although 
they have all had jet training, not all of 
them actually flew Sabres before arriving in 
Korea. MIG Alley veterans believe that new 
pilots could be better conditioned for com- 
bat by learning during their training how to 
operate safely on the Mach (at the critical 
speed of their airplanes) instead of avoiding 
it. They recommend more gunnery practice 
and more stateside training in tactics and 
surprise dog fighting. 

“Pilots should get the feeling that some- 
body can sneak up behind and shoot them 
down,” was the way one Sabre veteran ex- 
pressed it. The big score against the MIG’s 
is being rolled up by the small group of old 
pros who, at the same time, are training the 
youngsters in the special skills of flying and 
fighting at sonic speeds. 

For, make no mistake, it’s a transsonic air 
war in MIG Alley. Both Sabres and MIG's 
are flirting with the sonic barrier in the 
fierce air battles swirling over Northern 
Korea. Often they fly faster than sound. 

Because of their superior flying perform- 
ance above 30,000 feet the MIG-15 can now 
set the pattern and pace of combat in MIG 
Alley. The MIG’s can pick the time and 
place they want to fight except when the 
Sabres catch them by surprise. The Com- 
munist air force is now weaving two distinct 
patterns into the battle of MIG Alley. One 
is aimed at training large numbers of pilots 
in the new science of transsonic fighting and 
in the techniques of destroying high-altitude 
bombers. The other is an effort of rapidly 
increasing intensity to challenge American 
air superiority over Korea or anywhere else 
that red and wk‘te starred planes might 
meet again. 

The advent of the jet engine put all major 
nations off to a fresh start in the postwar 
race for the increased power that furnishes 
the key factor of speed in military aircraft. 
It is now obvious that the Russians took full 
advantage of this fresh start to pull abreast 
of the established air-power nations in jet 
development and surpass them in production 
of the new jet power plants. 

Because of the increased speeds made pos- 
sible by jet power, a similar fresh start was 
required for pilot training in the tricky 
transonic speed range—just below and just 
above the speed of sound. This speed varies 
with altitude, from 760 miles per hour at 


sea level to 660 miles per hour above 30,000 
feet. Im this transonic range the turn-of- 
the-century theories of the German professor 
Ernest Mach become a reality, strong enough 
to rip a rugged aircraft apart with the care- 
less ease of a small boy tearing the wings off 
a fiy. It takes a special skill to fly and fight 
“on the Mach.” 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, United States Air 
Force Chief of Staff, observed after his trip to 
Korea, “What is momentarily discouraging 
to us about the performance of the MIG is 
its demonstrated ability to operate at speeds 
in excess of the speed of sound.” 

Although the Sabre was not specifically 
designed to go beyond high subsonic speeds, 
the basic excellence of its North American 
design and its extremely rugged construc- 
tion have enabled United States Air Force 
pilots to push it beyond its theoretical limi- 
tations and to follow the MIG’s into the 
speed of sound in the furious pace of MIG 
Alley. However, both the MIG and the F-86 
can come apart when not properly piloted 
at transonic speeds. Occasionally a Sabre 
pilot will report a MIG shedding bits and 
pieces in an uncontrolled dive when the 
Sabre hasn’t fired a shot. The verdict—an- 
other green pilot learning his final, fatal 
lesson from Professor Mach. One day two 
Sabre pilots were hard pressed by a pair of 
MIG’s on their tails. The F-86 pilots were 
pushing their mounts as far as they would 
go and gingerly turned as sharply as they 
dared. The MIG pilots tried to rack around 
tighter to cut off the Sabres and came apart 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Sighting is another tough problem at the 
speed and altitude to which combat has 
soared over Korea. In the sparkling blue 
emptiness above 30,000 feet, the human eye 
plays strange tricks. Vision is excellent 
when you're looking down but tricky and 
unreliable when you look up or straight 
ahead. A flash of sun on a banking wing 
may betray the presence of enemy fighters 
50 miles away but often you see nothing more 
until the MIG’s are barreling in with cannon 
firing. The swivel-necked fighter pilot has 
to look more sharply and more often than 
ever before to spot attackers. At jet speeds 
the sky can fil! with enemy fighters in the 
turn of a head and a fatal attack car come 
from a quarter the pilot has mentally tleared 
just a second earlier. 

Closing speeds of more than 1,200 miles 
and hour for formations approaching head- 
on often make it impossible for either MIG 
or Sabre formations to spot the enemy until 
they are flying through his formation. Then 
there is no time for anything but a frantic 
split-second scramble to avoid collisions. 

The contrail level—that variable altitude 
belt where water vapor discharged by engines 
crystallizes into icy-white plumes—is an im- 
portant factor in high-altitude jet warfare. 
When a jet formation is spewing contrail 
it is visible at long distances and its maneu- 
vers can be followed easily. Since the con- 
trail level varies daily and both Sabres and 
MIG’s must climb through it to reach fight- 
ing altitude, the game of hide-and-seek in 
the cons is an important part of MIG Alley 
tactics. 

The Communists have seized the oppor- 
tunity to train hundreds of pilots in the new 
problems of transonic jet fighting. Because 
there are fewer Sabres, fewer American pilots 
are getting this vital training. Again the 
Russians are building up numerical superior- 
ity, although the qualitative average of their 
pilots is much lower than that of our vet- 
erans. 

“The cycle of their training program is ob- 
vious to us,” says Col. Ben Preston, who com- 
mands the Fourth Fighter Group. “They 
bring in a bunch of new boys and for several 
days they stay up high—about 5,000 feet 
above wherever we are fiying—and stooge 
around, fiying back and forth over MIG Al- 
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ley. Many days you can count up to 20 
flights of from 12 to 20 MIG’s each, weaving 
and flashing around in the sunlight like a 
school of minnows. They get a good look 
at the 86's, and their instructors try 
teach them how to fly formation. When the 
new boys appear, their formations are 
ragged. MIG’s are strung out all over the 
sky. 

“After a while they catch on and begin to 
hold their formations together. Then we 
know they will feel like fighting soon. One 
day the instructors will begin to ‘bounce 
us—coming down in a firing puss and 
up in a chandelle, knowing we can't catch 
them in a climb at that altitude. The main 
formation of MIG's sits up above and watches 
the ‘heroes’ at work. Pretty soon the whole 
formation begins to come down in small 
groups, bouncing off us and climbing away 
like a bunch of yo-yos on a string. Then we 
know it won't be long before they are ready 
for graduation exercises. 

“When the new MIG pilots are ready to 
graduate they come out in force, positioned 
all over the sky to catch the 86's no matter 
which way we turn. When we show up the 
MIG's come barreling down and we have 
some rough fights. We usually get some 
MIG’s but we get shot up, too. 

“We usually catch some MIG’s alone during 
these melees—guys who couldn’t hang on 
to their wingmen or formations when the 
‘bouncing’ began. The stray wingmen are 
usually easy meat, but sometimes the lone 
wolf is an instructor who has lost his pupil 
in the melee. Then you really get a fight. 
Some of these instructors are mighty fine 
pilots—as good as I've ever seen. They will 
fight you all the way from 40,000 feet 
down to the deck and match you every trick 
in the book until you are both low on fuel 
and are glad to break off and go home. 

“The MIG pilots who survive these tussles 
are apparently given a diploma and shipped 
out somewhere. Pretty soon a new bunch 
appears strong all over the sky and the cycle 
Starts all over again.” 

Col. “Gabby” Gabreski, commanding the 
Fifty-first, is an expert on luftwaffe technique 
and recognizes the MIG's practicing stand- 
ard antibomber tactics developed by the Ger- 
mans against B-17 formations during World 
War IL. 

“The MIG’s will come in formations rang- 
ing from 8 line-abreast to a big V of 24 all fir- 
ing at once t© get the effect of a shot-gun 
biast at a slow-flying bird,” says Gabby. 
“They are definitely practicing antibomber 
tactics with ground controlled interception. 
They are vectored into our 86 formations by 
ground radar. When there are no bombers 
around to shoot, the MIG's often practice the 
same kind of shotgun blasts against us.” 

Sabre pilots report that MIG pilots vary in 
quality, from the instructors who are ex- 
cellent, through a type that is aggressive but 
not too sharp, down to the “panic button” 
boys who pop their ejection seats and bail 
out when the first .50 caliber slugs hit their 
wings. 

Superimposed on this training cycle is the 
more ominous effort aimed at wresting air 
supremacy from the United Nations. To un- 
derstand this effort it is necessary to look 
back on the changing behavior of the MIG 
pilots since they first appeared in Korea. 
For about 10 months after its debut, in No- 
vember 1950, the MIG-15 was timid. MIG 
Alley was confined to the narrow Yalu Valley. 
MIG’s came out in small numbers and clung 
closely to the protection of the Yalu boun- 
dary. The standard MIG tactic of that pe- 
riod was to climb to fighting altitude over 
Manchuria, and then make a swift, diving 
pass that would carry it back across the river 
seconds after it had fired on U. N. bombers 
attacking the Yalu bridges. MIG pilots of 
this vintage were green and obviously knew 
little about handling the full potential of 
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their plane. Almost every kind of U. N., 
plane, including propeller-driven Mustangs, 
shot down MIG’s during this era. Nobody 
took the MIG menace seriously and sighting 
of MIG's over Korea averaged fewer than 400 
a month through the summer of 1951. 

Last August United Nations air power in 
Korea suddenly switched the full weight of 
its attack from close-support of ground 
armies to an interdiction campaign aimed 
at knocking out the enemy’s vital supply 
lines as far north as the Manchurian and 
Siberian borders. This was the campaign 
that became known as “Operation Strangle” 
and concentrated on knocking out the Red 
railroads. By September the enemy was hurt 
so badly that the Communists were forced 
to counter by moving a tremendous quan- 
tity of flak into Korea and building up a ma- 
jor air force in Manchuria. Both measures 
were aimed at driving U. N. warplanes from 
North Korean skies and lifting the costly 
siege of the supply lines. 

MIG sightings rose suddenly in the fall 
with 1,400 spotted in September and 3,000 
in October. This was an increase of 800 
percent in the first 242 months of the inter- 
diction program over the summer average. 
The MIG'’s cut loose from their Manchurian 
sanctuary and ranged aggressively south- 
ward, attacking the F-80's, F-84's, Corsairs, 
Skyraiders, and B-26’s that were beating up 
the Red railroads. MIG Alley suddenly wid- 
ened from the narrow Yalu Valley to the 50- 
mile strip between the Yalu and the Chong- 
chon Rivers. Formations of MIG’s were 
sighted along the railroads as far south as 
the North Korean capital of Pyongyang and 
150 miles south of the Yalu. A few MIG’s 
even crossed the battle line to fly within 
sight of the Sabre bases. 

MIG sweeps against the fighter-bombers 
were momentarily successful. In planes 
shot down, these forays were about even 
breaks—particularly when the MIG’s were 
foolish enough to pop their speed brakes at 
low altitudes and try to turn with F-80’s 
and F-84's. But the MIG's seriously threat- 
ened to raise the siege of the railroad. To 
counter this the Sabres were reinforced and 
charged with the mission of providing a 
protective fighter shield over North Korea to 
keep the MIG's out of areas where the rail 
interdiction attacks were most vital. Since 
last fall the Sabres’ big job has been to keep 
the MIG’s to the north and sp high that they 
cannot interfere with rail-blasting or any 
other phase of the United Nations air effort. 
The Sabres are doing an excellent job on 
this mission even in the face of the tremen- 
dous odds. And the Sabre veterans regard 
the virtual cessation of MIG attacks on 
fighter-bombers as a much better measure 
of their own effectiveness than the box score 
in MIG Alley. 

If the MIG’s want to get at the fighter- 
bombers now they must come down below 
30,000 feet and they don’t relish the prospect. 
Below 30,000 feet there is no doubt that a 
good pilot in an F-86 is a match for the 
MIG-15. As long as the thin silver line of 
Sabres can keep the MIG's at bay, the rest 
of the United Nations airpower in Korea can 
continue to do its job unmolested. 

At the same time the MIG's increased in 
numbers and aggressiveness they made a 
determined attempt to move into North 
Korean bases that would have brought them 
a hundred miles closer to the battlefront 
and within short range of the battered rail- 
roads. Three fields just north of the 
Chongchon River at Namsi, Taechon, and 
Saamchamm suddenly turned into swarming 
ant hills of construction workers. In only 
a few weeks runways were lengthened to 
6,500 feet for jet take-offs and hard-surfaced 
to take the pounding of high-speed landings. 
Undergroun’ fuel and ammunition dumps 
were dug and camouflaged. Networks of 
earthen revetments and connecting taxi 
strips spread out into the surrounding rice 
paddies and were soon capable of sheltering 
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150 planes at each field. The fields were 
cleverly located in a 20-miles triangle so that 
defense of all could be concentrated against 
an attack on any one. Once the MIG’s were 
established in this triangle it would have 
been a bloody, costly business to root them 
out. 

Before the fields were finished, B-29 Super- 
forts of the Strategic Air Command, heavily 
escorted by F-86's and F-84’s, bombed the 
runways to put the fields out of commission. 
On the last of these attacks, at Namsi, the 
MIG’s swarmed out to attack with un- 
precedented numbers and ferocity. Despite 
heavy jet fighter escort, the MIG's slaugh- 
tered the Superforts. They attacked in 
waves for 30 minutes, making firing passes 
right through the bomber formation and 
ripping the big planes with heavy cannon fire. 
Three B-29's went down over the target, five 
others were damaged so badly they couldn't 
make it home. Only one B-29 returned 
safely to its base. But the bombers blasted 
the Namsi runway and have continued their 
attacks at night, bombing by radar to keep 
the fields unserviceable. Luckily, the enemy 
so far has not demonstrated a night fighter 
capability. 

But that afternoon over Namsi proved that 
the MIG-15 was a deadly weapon against 
piston-powered World War II type bombers 
on daylight missions. It also proved that 
jet fighters could not effectively protect slow 
piston-powered bombers. The Sabres and 
Thunderjets shot down a few MIG’s but they 
couldn't keep them off the small bomber 
formation. Just to prove the principle, a few 
weeks later the Sabres, led by Colonel Preston, 
caught a daylight formation of twin-engined 
TU-2 bombers escorted by 150 MIG-15s and 
some LA-9 propeller-driven fighters. The 
Sabres went through the MIG’s to plunk 
eight bombers into the sea along with three 
of the LA-9’s. 

For more than a week after the Superfort 
slaughter the MIG’s fought viciously up and 
down MIG Alley. Disregarding their usual 
pilot-rotation cycle,the Communists retained 
their blooded combat veterans in a vain 
attempt to drive the Sabres out of the sky. 
As these furious fights subsided the MIG's 
gave up the attempt to move into the triangle 
but cautiously moved across the Yalu into 
Korea to another huge field at Uiji, a much 
more elaborate base than any U. N. field in 
Korea. Just to prove that the MIG's were not 
really safe anywhere except in Manchuria, 
Capt. Kenneth Chandler of the 4th led a 
daring low-level strafing attack in Uiji, burn- 
ing up four MIG’s and damaging many 
more—all within spitting distance of the 
Yalu River and the main MIG base at Antung 
on the far side. 

Most of the veteran Sabre pilots who have 
been flying up to the Yalu during the heavy 
fall and winter fighting, concede that the 
MIG-15 is a better-filying machine than the 
Sabre. But they firmly believe the Sabre is a 
better fighting machine and they would be 
extremely reluctant to swap mounts with the 
MIG jockeys. 

The North American F-86 Sabre is un- 
questionably the best fighter in the United 
Nations arsenal. It is the only plane this side 
of the iron curtain that can consistently slug 
it out with the MIG-15. For unless a fight- 
er can reach sonic speed it has no place in 
MIG Alley or anywhere that air superiority 
is being disputed. Neither the straight- 
winged jets of the Air Force, the F-80 and 
F-84, the Navy's best two jets available for 
combat duty, the Panther and Banshee, nor 
the British Meteor can stand the gaff against 
the MIG-15. The failure of the Meteor in 
Korean combat is particularly interesting 
since it has more engine thrust (7,000 
pounds) than either the Sabre (5,200 
pounds), or the MIG and approximately the 
same airframe weight as the Sabre. Yet, be- 
cause of its straight-wing design limitation, 
it cannot keep up with either the Sabre or 











the MIG-15 and has suffered heavily in com- 
bat with the MIG. The British were ex- 
tremely skeptical of the sweptwing design 
when it first appeared. Although they had 
been experimenting with similar designs 
they neglected them in favor of continued 
production of straight-winged fighters, sac. 
rificing top speed for maneuverability. To- 
day the Royal Air Force of Britain, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, and the Royal Austral- 
jan Air Force are dependent on the North 
American Sabre Jet for their first-line fight- 
ers. The Australians and Canadians are 
manufacturing the Sabre under license. 
And the United States Navy has ordered a 
carrier version of the F-86 to fill the swept- 
wing gap in its air capability. 

The superior speed, climb, and altitude 
performance of the MIG-15 is the inevitable 
result of mating an excellent jet engine with 
an extremely light airframe. The centrifu- 
gal flow engine in the MIG was developed 
from a British design purchased by the Rus- 
sians, but they have increased its thrust well 
beyond the 4,500 pounds thrust of the origi- 
nal engines they bought. The weight of the 
MIG-15 airframe has been kept down by 
meticulous attention to eliminating unnec- 
essary weight and by striving hard for 
solutions to high-speed aircraft design 
problems that were both light and relatively 
simple to manufacture. The MIG-15 has to 
be rugged to fly at transonic speeds. Sabre 
pilots have reported pouring their entire 
ammunition load into an MIG with no ap- 
parent results. 

Nor does the MIG-15 sacrifice any essen- 
tial pilot safety equipment. It has pilot 
armor, ejection seat, and a ribbon type high 
speed bail-out chute developed by the Ger- 
mans. A highly polished skin increases its 
aerodynamic cleanness—a practice that adds 
speed at high Mach numbers. The MIG-15 
also has a range comparable to the F-86. 
Both the MIG and Sabre use droppable wing 
tanks to extend their range. 

Sabre and MIG pilots are fighting fuel con- 
sumption as well as their opponents. MIG’s 
often try to exhaust the Sabre’s fuel by at- 
tacking in well-spaced waves. One of the 
really hair-raising sights in Korea is to watch 
an F-86 pilot coming in, out of fuel, at the 
end of a long whistling glide from as far as 
50 miles out. He has just one chance to 
make a perfect dead-stick landing and usual- 
iy does. 

But it is the Sabres and not the lack of 
fuel capacity that keeps the MIG’s in MIG 
Alley. The MIG'’s have range enough to reach 
far south of MIG Alley, even from Man- 
churian bases, but they cannot use these 
capabilities effectively while the Sabres bar 
their way. Because they are now fighting 
close to their Manchurian bases, the MIG- 
15's may operate with a lighter fuel load to 
gain increased performance, but many are 
spotted carrying wing tanks even in MIG 
Alley. 

Critical weakness of the present MIG-15 
models lies in their armament. Much of the 
advantages accruing from their superior fiy- 
ing performance is dissipated by the lack 
of a gun and gunsight that are effective at 
the high speeds of jet fighter combat. A dis- 
turbing factor is that the MIG’s projectiles, 
while crude, are susceptible to vast improve- 
ment while our .50’s have gone about as far 
as they can go. And the sight deficiency is 
likely to be remedied as Red technicians dig 
into the problem. Many a Sabre pilot stand- 
ing a round of drinks in SWIG Alley will 
frankly admit that he wouldn’t have the 
privilege except for the poor aim and slow- 
firing cannon of the MIG pilot who was on 
his tail back there in the alley. 

It is apparent that the MIG-15 was de- 
signed primarily as a high-altitude inter- 
ceptor to knock down high-altitude bombers. 
Its phenomenal rate of climb, excellent per- 
formance from 30,000 to 50,000 feet, and 
heavy armament all point in that direction 
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and indicate that the Communists were ex- 
tremely worried about the capabilities of 
long-range atomic bombers. The 37-milli- 
meter cannon mounted in the belly and the 
two 23-millimeter wing cannon can tear up 
a bomber with devastating effect, as many a 
Superfort crewman can testify. They can 
also knock out an F-86 with one good hit, but 
they fire too slowly and too inaccurately to 
be really effective against jet fighters. 

Some of the Sabre pilots feel that some 
of the safety equipment that makes USAF 
fighters excellent cross-country aircraft im- 
poses too heavy a weight penalty in combat. 
They feel that the greatest safety factor in 
combat is a superior-performing aircraft and 
they would rather take their chances with- 
out some of the duplicated auxiliary sys- 
tems to get lighter and better-performing 
combat aircraft. Sabre pilots are pretty well 
split on the 20-millimeter cannon versus the 
.50-caliber machine gun but all agree that 
any jet fighter armament must have an ex- 
tremely rapid rate of fire. Most of the ex- 
perienced Sabre pilots would be reluctant to 
swap their present rapid-firing fifties for any 
gun with a slower rate of fire. They are 
unanimous, however, that a heavier projec- 
tile is meeded to deliver crippling damage 
to fighters rugged enough to fly at speeds 
faster than the speed of sound. 

Despite a tremendous superiority in num- 
bers and a better flying machine, the Com- 
munists definitely have failed in their first 
bid for air supremacy. They failed to break 
out of their Manchurian sanctuary and they 
failed to stop the air attacks on their sup- 
ply lines. The Sabre fighter is now so effec- 
tive that the fighter-bombers are again hit- 
ting the railroads north of the Chongchon 
River in MIG Alley itself. This is an area 
they avoided since the MIG’s came out in 
force last fall. 

But there are many signs that the Com- 
munists may soon try again—and with bet- 
ter weapons. New, improved types of Red 
jet fighters have been sighted in MIG Alley. 
The count of MIG’s in Manchuria continues 
to increase and the pool of trained Red 
pilots is steadily rising despite combat losses. 
The performance of the MIG-15 as an air- 
craft and the performance of its pilots in 
flying and gunnery have improved notice- 
ably through the winter. Thus, while pay- 
ing tribute to the Sabres and their pilots, 
both the old pros and the eager kids, who 
are holding the line in MIG Alley, we can 
take little consolation for the future. 

And the Sabres are still badly outnum- 
bered. 


Japan Officially Adopts United States 
Television Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “They Said It Couldn’t Be Done.” 
The subhead of the article is “Japan of- 
ficially adopts United States television 
standards.” This editorial was pub- 
lished in the March 15, 1952, issue of 
the magazine Television Opportunities. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Trey Sam It Covutpn’t BE DonE—JAPAN OFr- 
FICIALLY ADOPTS UNITED STATES TELEVISION 
STANDARDS 


They said it couldn’t be done. They said 
that futility would be the end result of 
efforts of the electronics mission—Holthusen, 
Halstead, and Duschinsky—to convince for- 
eign governments that United States tele- 
vision standards, based on 525 lines, 60 fields, 
6MC, was the logical electronic foundation 
of a unified global system of telecasting. 

They said the project was wasted time and 
energy; meant batting heads against insur- 
mountable obstacles—barriers of bureauc- 
Tracy, dead-pan apathy, regional, national, 
and international differences, misunder- 
standing in language, aims, motives. 

They said that the headline, “Japan adopts 
United States television standards,” in the 
November 15, 1951, issue of Television Oppor- 
tunities, was incorrect—that hope was not 
fact, although we had both. 

Now that the Japanese Radio Regulatory 
Commission (analogous to our own FCC) has 
granted a license to the Nippon National 
Television Network Corp., as of February 16, 
1952, to operate a 22-station TV network, 
serving Japan’s 85,000,000 people, the entire 
electronics industry of the United States can 
proclaim—it was done. 

The United States electronics industry has 
every reason to be proud of this historic 
achievement, because it adds luster to Ameri- 
can leadership in universal electronics, a po- 
sition well earned, well deserved by virtue 
of our people’s purchase of more than 16,- 
000,000 TV sets, nearly 90,000,000 radios; 
other factors. 

But, now is not the time to rest on laurels. 
What has been accomplished in Japan can 
be done in other countries, provided the 
United States electronics industry, working 
in unison, actively furthers global TV based 
on United States standards. In doing so, 
American world leadership in electronics will 
remain forever indisputed—unchallenged. 

When the triumvirate of global electronics 
planners entered Japan (a venture compar- 
able to Commander Perry’s opening of trade, 
100 years ago, to Occidental countries) they 
stated three conditions necessary to success- 
ful operation of Nippon network TV. 

1, Japanese industry must raise its own 
money for network installatio: and main- 
tenance. 

2. The network should be conducted on 
private enterprise principles. (This, despite 
competition from the Japanese Government- 
controlled TV system.) 

3. That the democratic way of life, in the- 
ory and practice, permeate all phases of net- 
work operation. 

The first condition is being fulfilled, ace 
cording to the list of subscribers seen below. 

It is common knowledge among those en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, other transac- 
tions, that there are many trials, tribula- 
tions, obstacles. Success in convincing in- 
ternational minds, with attendant language 
barriers, thinking, and perspectives, and 
with goblins.of suspicion and doubt lurking 
at every corner, may be considered a major 
feat in human relations, as matters stand 
today. 

Yet, all these obstacles were overcome by 
the electronics mission through exercise of 
diplomacy, tact, foresight, imagination, de- 
termination, lucid exposition, and the logic 
of electronics. Never has a new industry 
been launched on an international scale with 
such brilliant omens for better global rela- 
tions, economic and otherwise. 

The word “impossible,” and its synonyms, 
are not in the electronics lexicon of Maj. 
Henry F. Holthusen, leader of the group, or 
in that of William Halstead and Dr. Walter 
Duschinsky, making up the triumphant tri- 
umvirate. 

That their efforts, crowned with success, 
was also a matter of pride to Japanese in- 
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dustrialists, is evidenced in the following 
letter to Major Hoithusen: 

“I am very happy to inform you that the 
final and official judgment and decision on 
the extremely controversial subject of tele- 
vision standards, was announced today 
(February 16, 1952) by the Japanese Radio 
Regulatory Commission in favor of the Nip- 
pon National Television Network, which was 
granted a license to operate along the lines 
of United States technical standards. 

“We are extremely happy that Japan has 
now Officially adopted the most significant 
and best working system of television, which 
will mean expansive cooperation between 
both nations, and the establishment of fu- 
ture mutual international ideals. 

“Because of the historic import of the 
granting of a license to operate a nation- 
wide network based on free enterprise, I and 
all the other subscribing members of Nippon 
Television Network Corp., which comprises 
118 of our largest industrial enterprises, 
would like to extend our congratulations to 
you for your efforts in bringing this about; 
and our deepest thanks for your continuous 
encouragement and advice. 

“MatsuTaro SHORIKI, 
“President, Nippon National Tele- 
vision Network Corp.” 


What Japan will gain may be measured 
in terms of the democratic way of life—free 
enterprise television operation on a demo- 
cratic basis; access to electronics knowledge 
developed in the United States during five 
decades devoted to incessant research at huge 
costs; acquisition of know-how and tech- 
niques costing the United States electronics 
industry scores of millions of dollars; oppor- 
tunities to acquire future know-how; better- 
ment of international relations; stimulation 
of commerce; interchange of program knowl- 
edge and entertainiment; sight-sound un- 
derstanding in all phases of human relation- 
ships on a scale never attempted by any 
other industry. 

To the three pioneers of global television 
based on United States standards, this pub- 
lication extends its heartiest felicitations. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the 
National Labor-Management Council on 
Foreign Trade, Washington, D. C.: 


Tue NATIONAL LaBOR-MANAGEMENT 
COUNCIL ON FOREIGN TRADE POLICY, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1952. 

The Honorable Rosert T. SECREST, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcREST: I have your letter ol! 
March 5, 1952, in which you enclosed a reply 
from the State Department to a letter from 
you requesting their view on my broadcast 
entitled “Tariff Maverick” which was de- 
voted to a discussion of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
answer the State Department’s comments. 
These were embodied in their reply to you, 
signed by Assistant Secretary Jack K. McFall. 
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At the outset they say: 

“Mr. Strackbein’s main suggestion is that 
the United States should withdraw from the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade. 
His arguments for this course are two: first, 
that tne agreement was entered into without 
clear legal authority; and, second, that the 
agreement subjects United States govern- 
mental action to review by foreign govern- 
ments.” 

Mr. McFall then undertakes to answer 
these charges by a brief review of the legis- 
lative history of the trade agreements pro- 
gram. In seeking to establish the Presi- 
dent’s authority to enter into an agreement 
such as the General Agreement on Taritfs 
and Trade (GATT) entered into in 1947 at 
Geneva, the State Department relies only 
in part on the authrization contained in the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 which was in 
the form of an amendment to the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

Under this original Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 (which consists of sec. 350 added to 
the Tariff Act of 1930, in the form of an 
amendment) the President was authorized 
“to enter into foreign trade agreements with 
foreign governments or instrumentalities 
thereof” and to proclaim such modifications 
of duties and other import restrictions re- 
quired to carry out any trade agreement en- 
tered into by him. Specifically, duty changes 
were limited to 50 percent, up or down; and 
the President could not place any dutiable 
item on the free list or put a duty on any 
item that dic not already carry a duty. 
Finally, the President could suspend any 
such modifications (concessions) with re- 
spect to any country that discriminated 
against our commerce “or because of other 
acts or policies which in his opinion tend to 
defeat” the purposes of the act. 

This was a simple authorization to the 
President to make foreign trade agreements 
under which he might reduce or increase our 
tariff rates by 50 percent, add or continue in 
effect certain other import restrictions and 
take retaliatory action against countries that 
discriminate against our commerce. 

Section 350 (i. e., the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934) was a little over 2 pages in 
length and simple in its aims. Under it the 
United States negotiated agreements with 
nearly 30 separate countries before 1947. 
‘lnese were all individual bilateral trade 
agreements. Then, after 13 years of such 
bilateral dealing, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade was negotiated at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1947. This included a little 
over 20 countries, all bound together in one 
general agreement. This agreement, known 
from its initials as GATT, contained 35 ar- 
ticles and is 65 pages in length. It is to this 
agreement, which goes far afield from the 
original Trade Agreements Act of 1934 (sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930) that my 
ridio address referred, and not to the pre- 
vious bilateral agreements. This fact was 
made clear enough and need not have been 
confused, as it was, by the State Department, 
as we shall see later. 

Now, the State Department, as said above, 
relies only partly on the Trade Azreements 
Act as justification for the exercise of the 
presidential power to enter into an agree- 
ment such as GATT. Mr. McFall says in his 
letter: 

“In part, also, the President’s authority to 
enter into the general agreement rests upon 
his constitutional responsibility for the con- 
duct of our foreign relations.” 

Later he says, “Constitutional objections 
to the trade-agreements program by those 
who are not in sympathy with its objectives 
are not new.” He then quotes the Ways 
and Means Committee, from its report in 
1945, as saying in part: 

“We consider that it is clear, on the basis 
of precedent and authority, that (1) no 
constitutional or other legal considerations 
require Senate ratification of trade agree- 


ments and (2) the Trade Agreements Act 
involves no improper delegation of legis- 
lative power.” 

Please note, Mr. SECREST, that the Ways and 
Means Committee was referring to the Trade 
Agreements Act and not to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The report 
quoted from was made in 1945. The. gen- 
eral agreement was negotiated in 1947. My 
objections were to GATT and not to the pre- 
vious bilateral agreements. The quotation 
from the Ways and Means Committee was 
therefore beside the point. GATT is some- 
thing quite different from a mere agreement 
in which duty reductions are made. It has 
in it the makings of a super state exercis- 
ing great powers over our trade and related 
economic matters. I said nothing about the 
constitutionality of the Trade Agreements 
Act, as might be inferred from Mr. McFall’s 
defense; but referred to GATT, to which the 
quotation from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee does not apply. 

Only now do we come to the State Depart- 
ment’s real answer to my objections to GATT. 
After saying that my other objection to 
GATT is that it involves review by other 
countries of congressional and Executive 
action, Mr. McFall says that in order to ap- 
praise this argument it is necessary to con- 
sider how the general agreement (GATT) 
operates. 

He says, “It must be emphasized that the 
parties to the agreement cannot overrule acts 
of Congress or of the Executive.” This was 
not precisely what I had alleged in the radio 
address, but comes to about the same thing. 

How does the State Department explain 
away this charge? 

In the radio address were cited two in- 
stances in which GATT reviewed sovereign 
acts of the United States: (1) The action 
by which the United States restored the duty 
on certain fur-felt hats, after recommenda- 
tion to the President by the Tariff Com- 
mission that this be done; and (2) our pro- 
posal to withdraw our trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. 

The State Department, in its letter to you, 
says: 

“On the other hand, the contracting par- 
ties to the agreement do have the right to 
consult with any contracting party concern- 
ing the discharge of its undertakings, and 
to seek compensation or take offsetting 
action because of the failure of any con- 
tracting party to carry out these under- 
takings.” 

Mr. McFall (State Department) had just 
said, as already quoted: “It must be em- 
phasized that the parties to the agreement 
carnot overrule acts of Congress or the Ex- 
ecutive.” Then he says the parties do have 
the right to consult. 

Obviously, the State Department is trying 
to show just how an agreement is not really 
an agreement. “Moreover,” says Mr. McFall, 
“any contracting party can withdraw from 
the agreement on 60 days’ notice.” All this 
represents an attempt to show that GATT 
exercises no power of review, and that it 
merely exercises the right to consult. 

Evidently GATT is a very flimsy thing, 
without much meaning and certainly with- 
out teeth—a piece of paper that can be 
flouted at will by any one of the contracting 
Parties. Or is it? 

This may not exactly be the case; for a 
little later, in his reference to the fur-felt 
hat case, Mr. McFall states: 

“The working party (which had been ap- 
pointed by GATT at the instance of Czecho- 
slovakia to review the actions of the United 
States) found that there was no conclusive 
evidence that other action taken by the 
United States Government under article XIX 
constituted a breach of its obligations under 
the general agreement.” 

Is it not strange that the “right to consult” 
confers upon this international body the 
right to appoint a working party which makes 
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an elaborate analysis of United States action 
in the light of article XIX of the general 
agreement (GATT) to determine—what? 
Whether we have consulted properly? 
Whether we have been discourteous? Not 
exactly. 

The McFall letter says: 

“The working party found that there was 
no conclusive evidence that the action taken 
by the United States Government under ar- 
ticle XIX constituted a breach of its obli-~ 
gations under the general agreement.” 

“A breach of its obligations” sounds some- 
what more formidable than the “right to 
consult.” That it is actually regarded much 
more seriously even by the State Department 
will become obvious later. At this particu- 
lar point Mr. McFall, still apparently speax- 
ing for domestic consumption, says: 

“If the contracting parties had found 
otirerwise (i. e., that the United States had 
breached its obligations), the United States 
would, as a matter of policy, have wanted 
to reexamine its action in the light of such 
a finding, but whether the other contracting 
parties agreed with the action or not, the 
United States would still have had the power 
to continue its action if it wished to.’” 

In another place Mr. McFall observes: 

“If these provisions (i. e., the right to con- 
sult, to take offsetting action, and the right 
to withdraw from the agreement) constitute 
‘review’ in any objectionable sense of the 
word, then it follows that most international 
undertakings among nations, including those 
of a bilateral character, are objectionable 
and should be dissolved.” 

In other words, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is just an inno- 
cent international agreement calling for 
consultation before taking action under it. 
No harm done; no real commitments in- 
volved, and nothing really serious intended. 
Merely the “right to consult.” 

That there are hidden teeth somewhere in 
the agreement which give it more bite than 
the mere right to consult confers and which 
give substance to such words as “a breach 
of its obligations,” quoted above, comes to 
light later in the State Department's letter. 
This happens in Mr. McFall’s observations 
about the second instance of GATT review 
of official United States action, cited in my 
radio address. 

Involved in this instance was United States 
withdrawal from its trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia, as required by the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (Public 
Law 50, 82d Cong., sec. 5). In my radio ad- 
dress I had said that even though with- 
drawal from the Czech agreement was re- 
quired by an act of Congress, signed by the 
President, we were not free to do so without 
taking the matter before GATT. I asked 
why the State Department had found it 
necessary to go to Geneva when she was 
already under instruction by Congress to act. 
Answering my own question, I said that she 
went to Geneva not for original authority but 
for confirmation of the authority that had 
already been voted by our Congress. That 
this procedure was recognized by the State 
Department follows from the fact that before 
acting they did lay the proposal before GATT. 
Mr. McFall says: 

“In the other instance of ‘review’ cited by 
Mr. Strackbein, the United States itself re- 
quested the contracting parties to terminate 
United States obligations to Czechoslovakia. 
Congress had provided in the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 that the United 
States terminate ‘as soon as practicable’ con- 
cessions to Soviet-dominated countries.” 

In other words, by the State Department's 
own admission, the United States was in a 
position, because of our adherence to GATT, 
of having to request the contracting par- 
ties to sever our obligations to Czechoslo- 
vakia. Our Congress had spoken. It had re- 
quired the President to suspend or withdraw 
the pact. The President had signed the act 


of Congress; but before carrying out this law, 























the State Department found it necessary to 
go to Geneva and ask in effect “May we 
please do what Congress has instructed us 
to do?” 

Was this merely consultation? 

GATT voted on the question. It sus- 
tained the United States a second time. 

If we were willing to abide by these deci- 
sions when they favored us, what will it make 
of us if we refuse when they go against us? 

The State Department's letter lets us know 
what they themselves say. Figuratively, the 
cat has tired of playing and is now ready to 
dispose of the mouse. Says Mr. McFall: 

“Respect for international undertakings 
in the case of Czechoslovakia, as in the case 
of termination of our bilateral commercial 
agreement with the U.S. S. R., required that 
certain procedures be observed in accom- 
plishing the termination.” 

The teeth are beginning to show, but it is 
necessary to look closely. ‘Certain proced- 
ures” must “be observed,” Mr. McFall says. 
These procedures, however, include the right 
of the other member nations of GATT to vote 
us down, to deny our petitions or to sustain 
those who complain against us. Remember, 
Mr. SEcreEsT, that while “It must be empha- 
sized that the parties to the agreement can- 
not overrule acts of Congress or of the Ex- 
ecutive,” the contracting parties to the 
agreement “do have the right to consult.” 
This right of consultation includes these 
certain procedures that contain the quite 
effective power of review. 

What would have been our position had we 
not consulted in the two cases mentioned 
and had we not followed the decisions of 


GATT? The State Department has rather 
definite ideas on this. In his letter, Mr. 
McFall says: 


“To have ignored these undertakings (read 
‘obligations’) would have given the Soviet 
bloc a strong propaganda theme against the 
United States.” 

Again, farther on, in assessing the possible 
effect of a withdrawal by the United States 
from GATT, he says: 

“The blow to our allies would not be eco- 
nomic alone. In other countries, the in- 
consistency of our giving with one hand, 
through the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram and through point 4, while taking 
away with the other would raise fundamen- 
tal doubts regarding the bases of our lead- 
ership in the free world. These develop- 
ments would affect both the ability and 
the willingness of our allies to make the 
sacrifices and readjustments that we ure 
urging upon them.” 

There you have the sanctions of GATT. 

It is precisely because we should honor 
our agreements that membership in GATT 
is a very serious matter. It is precisely be- 
cause we should carry out our obligations 
and not flout them that GATT represents 
something far beyond the right to consult. 
Either we enter our international agree- 
ments in good faith, with full intention to 
meet our commitments, or we play fast and 
loose in our international relations. Which 
position does the State Department occupy? 
When they say that we are not bound by 
GATT, that we can withdraw, what sort of 
picture do they mean to draw of Uncle Sam 
in his conduct of international affairs? Do 
they wish us to stand by GATT when GATT 
supports us but to walk out if GATT goes 
against us? 

If not, then GATT exercises a power of 
review as tight as any. Yes, we can walk 
out. Certainly, we can behave execrably; 
we can be international heels. Is that the 
significance of the State Department’s argu- 
men*? 

If not, then we are indeed bound by GATT. 
This was what I assumed in the radio ad- 
dress, because I assumed that Uncle Sam 
honors his agreements. I still assume it. I 
assume that when we give our word in an 
international agreement we mean to carry 
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it out in good faith and to abide by the rules 
and procedures and by the decisions arrived 
at in accordance with those procedures, 
whether they go in our favor or against us. 
That is why we should be careful of the kind 
of agreement we enter into; and the best way 
to be careful in these foreign agreements is 
to follow the constitutional processes. 

Under these circumstances it is clear that 
through our entry into GATT we have by 
an international agreement de facto be- 
stowed the right of review by an interna- 
tional body over official acts of our Congress 
and our Executive. 

At no point have I said, Mr. Secrest, that 
we should never do this. We have done it in 
other spheres within certain limitations. 
What I have said is that the State Depart- 
ment in taking us into GATT has done so 
outside the treaty-making powers of the Ex- 
ecutive and the Senate, and without specific 
legislative authority. I pointed out in my 
address that before we entered the United 
Nations, Congress passed the United National 
Participation Act, approved December 20, 
1945. Also before joining the so-called World 
Court, the Senate ratified our action by pass- 
ing a resolution of adherence, setting forth 
the conditions of our acceptance of its juris- 
diction. Other instances could have been 
cited, among them membership in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, the way to 
which was paved by a resolution of the Sev- 
enty-third Congress. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade lacks such legislative ratification in 
those of its parts that go beyond section 350, 
previously mentioned, which is the only leg- 
islative source of authority that underlies 
the trade-agreements program. Mr. McFall 
bases authority for the broader provisions of 
GATT on the Presidential power to conduct 
foreign relations. 

However, the Constitution grants to Con- 
gress the power “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations” (art. 1, sec. 8). 

The upshot is that according to the State 
Department the Executive may go beyond 
the delegated power provided in the section 
350 amendment of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(the Trade Agreements Act) to enter into 
trade agreements for the 50-percent adjust- 
ment of the tariff and a few related steps. 
For this enlarged power the President, ac- 
cording to the State Department, needs no 
additional authorization from the Congress 
or from the Senate alone. 

This places the State Department, as the 
righ arm of the Executive in conducting for- 
eign relations, in the position of making 
broad international executive agreements 
which in the usages, practices, and realities 
of international relations fritter away our 
national sovereignty just as surely and ef- 
fectively as would a treaty, concurred in by 
the Senate. Since a treaty may at least be 
denounced and abrogated, there is recourse; 
while in the exercise of the alleged powers of 
the executive in international relations, there 
is none. 

The entire effort of the State Department 
has trended toward the complete elimination 
of any legislative voice in the regulation of 
our trade. Neither GATT nor its ill-fated 
forerunner, the International Trade Organi- 
zation, contemplated responsiveness to the 
producers and workmen of this country and 
their interests by these governing interna- 
tional bodies. The elimination of this re- 
sponsiveness, so specifically and elaborately 
guarded in the Constitution, was arranged 
through the one-vote mechanism (whereby 
the United States had the same vote as other 
countries in the international bodies), and 
through the complete domination of the 
field by the Executive. 

It was on these grounds that I concluded 
that we should withdraw from GATT and 
thus bring the regulation of our foreign com- 
merce back to this country, where it belongs, 
if the people of this country are to continue 
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to exercise control over the acts of their 
Government. 

Thank you for this opportunity to make a 
reply to the State Department's letter of 
comment on my attack on GATT. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN. 








State’s Witnesses Fight for Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp two articles 
written in Los Angeles by Mrs. Lorania 
K. Prancis, an outstanding Washington 
correspondent of the Los Angeles Times. 
The articles describe hearings before the 
special master in the case of United 
States against California. Although Cal- 
ifornia is the only State presenting testi- 
mony, other States, and particularly 
other maritime States, will be directly 
affected by the decisions resulting from 
the hearings. The court is endeavoring 
through the master to obtain a recom- 
mendation relative to the criteria to be 
used in fixing the seaward limits of in- 
land waters. The articles follow: 


[From the Los Angeles Times of March 25, 
1952] 


STaTE’s WITNESSES FIGHT FOR TIDELANDS— 
UNITED STATES EFFORTS THREATEN ECON- 
OMY, EXPERTS ON INLAND WATERS TESTIFY 


(By Lorania K. Francis) 


A parade of witnesses familiar with the 
sheltered waters of Southern California— 
port managers, harbor engineers, pilots, and 
sea captains—-yesterday appeared before 
Special Master William H. Davis in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals to bolster 
California’s contention that its inland waters 
extend to the outer edge of its seaward is- 
lands and that the Federal Government’s 
efforts to narrow the area are a threat to 
the economy of the State. 

At the start of local hearings before the 
New York patent attorney, who was ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court to study the 
State v. United States dispute over the 
boundary line which must be drawn to sepa- 
rate the State’s inland waters from the 
marginal sea area claimed by the United 
States, California seemingly made headway 
in proving its point that the so-called over- 
all unit area between the Channel Islands 
and the mainland traditionally has been con- 
sidered inland waters and a prized haven for 
ships. 

LINE ENCLOSES AREA 

The area enclosed by a line drawn from 
Point Conception to Point Loma and extend- 
ing around the islands was chosen by As- 
sistant Attorney General Everett W. Mattoon 
for the presentation of California’s case. 

Over occasional objections from Robert 
M. Vaughan, special assistant to United 
States Attorney General McGrath, State wit- 
nesses testified to the investment represented 
in the port and harbor facilities of Long 
Beach and Los Angeles and the harm that is 
being done the plans for further develop- 
ment of the outer harbor of San Pedro Bay 
because of uncertainty as to whether the 
State or the Federal Government will have 
jurisdiction over the property. 
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JEOPARDY CLAIMED 


“Neither the State nor the government nor 
the master knows who owns the property.” 
Davis observed, after sustaining an objection 
by Vaughan to the testimony of E. C. Earle, 
Los Angeles harbor commissioner who is re- 
sponsible for the development of the pro- 
jected harbor facilities. 

Earle had stated that a line drawn by the 
Justice Department, which cuts across San 
Pedro Bay well within the Federal break- 
water, jeopardizes both the future develop- 
ment of the harbor and the anchorages be- 
tween the breakwater and the shoreward line, 

“As the proposed Government line is 
drawn, practically all the anchorage used by 
vessels entering Los Angeles would be un- 
available if that line remains,” he told Davis. 

The Port of Los Angeles contemplates ex- 
penditures amounting to “many millions of 
dollars,” Earle said, but would not want to 
spend the money if it appeared the outer area 
was going to be under Federal jurisdiction. 

Earlier in the day, Eloi J. Amar, general 
manager of the Long Beach Harbor Depart- 
ment, told of the $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 
spent in the last 12 years on filling in land 
and constructing harbor facilities and of a 
1700 percent increase in business which the 
harbor has experienced during that period. 


USED BY NAVY 


He complained that an area of 20 square 
miles, between the proposed Government line 
and the Federal breakwater, is involved in 
the Justice Department’s claim that they are 
marginal waters and subject to United 
States’ jurisdiction under the Supreme 
Court’s decision that California no longer 
owns its submerged lands. This area, Amar 
pointed out, has for its first purpose the 
anchorage of from 150 to 200 naval vessels, 
as well as commercial ships which visit the 

rt. 
wae Mattoon tried to introduce in evi- 
dence a United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey map showing the anchorages of the 
ships, Vaughan insisted that permission of 
the Navy Department should be received be- 
fore the map was used. Davis agreed he 
didn’t “think we ought to get tangled up 
with these restricted documents.” He sug- 
gested, however, that Mattoon’s statement 
regarding the anchorages should be accept- 
ed and the map laid aside. 

Navy craft cannot enter the inner harbor 
marked off by the Justice Department's line 
as California’s inland waters, Capt. J. A. 
Jacobson, chief pilot and marine surveyor 
for Long Beach Harbor, told the special mas- 
ter. 

The veteran pilot testified as to how the 
harbor pilots pick up vessels several miles 
out in the Pacific and bring them into an- 
chorage. 

Battleships, aircraft carriers, and ships 
carrying explosives have anchorages outside 
the Government's stipulated line, he testi- 
fied. Quarantine vessels also are anchored 
within the breakwater but outside the line. 


SAFETY DESCRIBED 


The development of Los Angeles and Long 
Beach Harbors by public-minded citizens of 
the two areas was described by Robert R. 
Shoemaker, civil construction engineer and 
harbor engineer since 1940. Through a 
committee of 200, which had gone into 
its own pockets with each member contrib- 
uting approximately $1,000, plans were de- 
veloped as early as 1923, Shoemaker said, and 
the extension of the Long Beach breakwater 
was undertaken. 

All but about 5 percent of the contemplat- 
ed improvements are now in the outer har- 
bor, he testified, with about 95 percent lo- 
cated in the strip between the Government 
line and the breakwater. 

The safety of the waters lying shoreward of 
the Channel Islands was testified to by Grant 
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M. Olewiler, beach engineer for the city of 
Los Angeles, and experienced towboat cap- 
tains and salvage men. According to Ole- 
wiler a wind recorder located on a pier at 
Venice showed over a 55-month period, be- 
tween 1938 and 1943, that winds of a velocity 
of more than 25 miles an hour occurred on 
only 38 days during the period. The strong- 
est wind recorded reached 38 miles an hour, 
he said. 

Ernie Judd, president of the Pacific Tow- 
boat and Salvage Co. and owner of a water- 
taxi service, substantiated Olewiler’s testi- 
mony with a statement that winds can reach 
60 miles an hour outside the island chain 
and not be more than 15 miles an hour 
within the area. 


WATER SELDOM ROUGH 


Geoffrey Hoag, manager of Judd’s company, 
said that the waters inside the island chain 
never become so rough that ships cannot 
operate. He said there is a “natural lee” all 
the way from Point Conception to Point Loma 
and that the water is so calm in that area 
that 99 percent of all gasoline and oil used in 
San Diego can be barged in in small boats in- 
stead of being moved by tanker. 

Further evidence as to the inland waters 
nature of the area was given by Perry Bru- 
backer, marine superintendent for the Luck- 
enbach Steamship Line and former ship's 
master. Vessels coming in from long trans- 
Pacific voyages or from the north and south 
can start preparing for port as soon as they 
pass the tip of San Clemente Island, he told 
Davis, and the waters are so sheltered that 
“many skippers” who are running down the 
coast from the north Pacific past southern 
California cut into the area and out again to 
take advantage of the quiet waters. 

The waters of Chesapeake Bay are rougher 
than those in the lee of Point Conception and 
the Channel Islands, he said, while Long 
Island Sound is “much rougher.” 


[From the Los Angeles Times of March 
26, 1952] 


TIDELANDsS SEIZURE TARGET IN TESTIMONY OF 
SEAFARERS—SKIPPERS TAKE WITNESS STAND 
To Am Strate BATTILe 


(By Lorania K. Francis) 


Sea captains and boatmen from the south- 
ern California area consider the water area 
lying between the chain of Channel Islands 
to the mainland to be inland waters—re- 
gardless of the attempts of the Department 
of Justice to restrict the jurisdiction of the 
State of California to a much smaller area 
close to shore. 

This was made clear yesterday at the open- 
ing of the second session of the so-called 
tidelands hearings before Special Master 
William H. Davis in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the Federal Building 
here. 

AUTHORITIES ON STAND 


Six pilots and sea captains, a small-boat 
constructor from Long Beach and a marine 
engineer and yachtsman with international 
experience told their experiences with sea- 
sick passengers and wrecked vessels in the 
stormy waters outside the protective barrier 
formed by Point Conception on the north 
and the westward islands. The area land- 
ward from the islands, however, is so shel- 
tered that plywood rowboats with outboard 
motors can safely operate from the mainland 
to the 14-mile bank—a famous swordfish and 
albacore fishing ground off Santa Catalina 
Island—they testified. 

The outlying islands form a protective bar- 
rier from heavy weather outside and shelter 
can be obtained all along the island chain, 
Capt. William H. Leisk, master mariner from 
San Pedro and long-time steamer captain 
between Los Angeles and Santa Catalina, 
told Davis. 





SKIPPER'’S TESTIMONY 

Testifying from his experience before he 
settled in California, Leisk said that Long 
Island (N. Y.) Sound, an area conceded to 
be definitely inland water, carries three times 
the hazard that the so-called over-all unit 
area within California’s island chain pre- 
sents. A “very much greater sea is to be 
found on the windward side of Santa Cata- 
lina and the other southern California is- 
lands,” he said. 

Fishermen of Southern California consider 
the inside area inland waters, according to 
Capt. G. P. Ellington, port captain at Ter- 
minal Island for 20 years and manager of the 
Van Camp Seafood Co. A former master of 
his own tuna clipper, Ellington said his 
company operates under contract from 1,200 
to 1,600 fishing boats, of which 150 are large 
tuna clippers. 

FISHERMAN'S VIEW 


“We fishermen feel that when we pass the 
islands going to the westward we are going 
into the open sea,” he said. 

Similar testimony was given by three Los 
Angeles Harbor pilots—Capt. Henry P. Tim- 
mers, onetime navigating officer on the City 
of Los Angeles, operating between Los An- 
geles and Honolulu; Capt. Jens O. Holland, 
former tugboat captain, and Capt. Gudmund 
Grimstad who, after years of experience in 
the South Seas and elsewhere, was for 18 
years a captain on various yachts in the 
island area of southern California. 

All testified to the “green water” that is 
found when ships leave the protection of the 
islands. 

EXPERIENCE RELATED 


Capt. Lyle Hillsinger, senior pilot at Los 
Angeles, told of his experience as a captain 
on steamers running between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco when the “passengers 
would come to life” on entering the island 
area on the southward run and take to their 
cabins when the ships left the calm waters 
for the open sea. 

Justice Department attorneys, headed by 
Robert M. Vaughan, special assistant to 
United States Attorney General McGrath, 
objected to California’s introduction of pho- 
tographs showing the small boats that can 
operate safely among the islands on grounds 
they were not relevant to the discussion. 
Their objections were overruled, however, 
by Davis, who said that he could see the 
point the State was trying to make. 


SuprREME Court RULING ASSAILED BY 
CONNALLY 

WASHINGTON, March 25.—Senator Con- 
NALLY (Democrat, Texas), told the Senate 
today the Supreme Court committed an un- 
pardonable judicial outrage in ruling the 
States do not own the submerged lands off 
their shores. 

CONNALLY led off as the Senate resumed its 
debate on whether the States or the Federal 
Government should control the oil-rich 
areas. 

The Texan is sponsoring an amendment 
to pending Federal-control legislation which 
would give the States ownership of the 
lands in controversy. The amendment is 
identical to a bill passed by the House last 
year. 

“We simply want restitution of what is 
justly ours,” he asserted. 

The Supreme Court ruled in a California 
case, and later in Louisiana and Texas cases, 
that the Federal Government has para- 
mount rights in the offshore areas. 

The Constitution, CoNnNaLLy shouted, 
states that private property shall not be 
taken for public use without Just compen- 
sation. 

“Yet,” he said, “the Supreme Court held 
these lands could be taken without any com- 
pensation whatsoever.” 












The Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement by Solomon 
Barkin for Textile Workers Union of 
America before the Surplus Manpower 
Committee on Monday, March 24, 1952: 


TWUA STATEMENT BEFORE THE SURPLUS MAN- 
POWER COMMITTEE, MONDAY, MARCH 24, 
1952 


We welcome the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee to present our views. 
We have long urged the adoption of a policy 
such as is offered by defense manpower policy 
No. 4. During a period of national emer- 
gency when the Government is compelled to 
adopt policies which affect immediately the 
lives of millions of people it has the re- 
sponsibility of mitigating the effects of these 
policies. The Congress and the administra- 
tive agencies have adopted policies designed 
to protect property. How much more im- 
portant it is to preserve our greatest resource, 
our citizenry. In view of the extensive im- 
pact of current Government procurement 
upon our national and local economies, the 
Government must make its awards to help 
maintain a healthy civilian productive sys- 
tem so that when we reduce our expendi- 
ture on military preparedness and foreign 
aid, we shall be able to shift to civilian pro- 
duction with ease and effectiveness. 

The principles underlying the manpower 
policy are sound. In appearing before you 
we are first endorsing the fundamental 
policy of aid to distressed areas. In the 
second place, we also welcome the considera- 
tion of the textile industry as a special prob- 
lem. We shall seek to impress you with the 
need of applying the manpower policy to the 
industry asa whole. We believe that the in- 
dustry may properly be labeled as a dis- 
tressed industry and a special policy such as 
we shall propose should be applied to it as 
long as the industry is considered distressed. 
We believe that your committee should rec- 
ommend specific policies necessary to imple- 
ment both the finding that this industry is 
a distressed industry for the purposes of the 
administration of the surplus manpower 
policy, and that there are distressed areas 
within it. 

First we shall address ourselves to the ne- 
cessity of over-all concern for the conditions 
within the textile industry. We must rec- 
ognize the fundamental governmental 
responsibility for present conditions fn the 
textile industry. We are not contending 
that management of the industry is free of 
blame. On the contrary, the great lust for 
exorbitant profit and speculative gain per- 
vading the industry sent prices soaring to 
all-time peak levels. As further stimulus 
to this speculative frenzy on the part of the 
manufacturers and retailers, the prices of 
raw materials shot up to unprecedented lev- 
els. In the case of one major raw mate- 
rial, cotton, prices have remained at such 
levels. The profits of the industry during 
the last half of 1950 and the first half of 
1951, are eloquent proof of the degree to 
which the sellers of raw materials and textile 
and apparel products exploited the tense 
market conditions resulting from the mo- 
bilization program. 

Governmental policy has had a tremendous 
impact. The shift from a civilian to a mixed 
military-and-civilian economy has been ac- 
companied by a marked shift in buying from 
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normal civilian to military requirements. 
This has been effected in many ways. Basic- 
ally we must underline the tax, fiscal and 
economic policies. The rise in the rate of 
taxes has sharply shrunk the buying power 
of the mass of Americans. The rise in food 
prices, which has been aided by the farm- 
price support policies and the Capehart and 
Herlong amendments to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, has taken substantial propor- 
tions of the workers’ income. Rents have 
gone up as a result of the relaxation of rent 
controls by the Congress. Other prices have 
also risen as a result of deliberate Govern- 
ment policy, decisions of administrative 
boards or demands of private sellers. 

The funds available for expenditure on 
clothing have therefore been restricted. 
High prices and taxes are responsible for the 
change in the pattern in consumer buying. 
The contraction of civilian buying of ap- 
parel and house furnishings is at the bottom 
of the current depressed condition of the 
textile industry. 

There is ample objective evidence to es- 
tablish the depressed nature of the industry 
for the purposes of administration of the 
surplus manpower policy. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports a reduc- 
tion in the number of production workers 
in the industry from 1,257,000 to 1,134,000 
from January 1951 to January 1952, a drop 
of 123,000 persons, or 9.8 percent. Since Jan- 
uary the decline has continued so that at 
the present time, employment has no doubt 
dropped more than 10 percent below the 
February 1951 peak. In terms of man-hours, 
the drop has been even greater. Average 
weekly hours were 40.6 hours in January 
1951 and 38.7 hours in January 1952, a de- 
cline of 14 percent. 

The contraction in employment which we 
have spelt out in these statistics cannot dis- 
close the great misery which has over- 
whelmed the textile communities. Most tex- 
tile mills are located in either single-indus- 
try communities or localities in which the 
textile industry predominates. As a result 
the textile recession has cast a greater pall 
upon the areas involved than would be sug- 
gested by the figures on the decline in the 
industry itself. Many a community is com- 
pletely dependent upon the textile industry 
and its economic fortunes have determined 
the state not only of the workers in the 
community but also of the merchants and 
all other service and local trades and indus- 
tries which have been dependent upon the 
buying power of the workers and the mills. 
We are endangering the economic well-being 
of entire regions in which the textile indus- 
try is concentrated. We may also add in 
passing, that the other two large industries 
in which the Surplus Manpower Policy Com- 
mittee is interested—apparel and shoes— 
are also substantially located in the textile 
regions so that the recession in all of these 
consumer goods has had a cumulative im- 
pact on these areas. 

We wish to emphasize that the current 
decline is industry-wide and not restricted 
to any specific areas. Evidence of the de- 
cline may be found in all textile regions 
and States. There are communities in each 
region, whether it be New England, Middle 
Atlantic States, Southeast, Southwest, Mid- 
dle West, or Far West, in which the industry 
has been hard hit. The only groups which 
have escaped the impact of these reverses 
in the volume of buying are mills which 
specialize on the fabrics currently in de- 
mand. So we find that the producers of cot- 
ton duck, bird’s-eye diaper cloth, plain-print 
cloth, ginghams, checks and plaids, combed 
oxfords, combed twills, seersuckers, bed 
sheetings, and nylon woven fabrics actually 
increased their production between the 
fourth quarter of 1950 and the fourth quar- 
ter of 1951. The producers of other fabrics 

and textile products have on the whole been 
set back. The result is that there are active 
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mills in all parts of the country at the 
same time as the recession in the industry 
pervades all regions. 

We are submitting as an illustration of the 
sweep of this recession an exhibit on the 
volume of employment and man-hours 
worked in the textile industry in each of 
the States for the months of January 1951 
and January 1952 (appendix A). This indi- 
cates that every State witnessed some de- 
cline in employment and man-hours worked. 
In almost every State the drop in man-hours 
worked exceeded the decline in employ- 
ment. 

We are submitting as our appendix B a 
tabulation of employment and unemploy- 
ment in textile-labor-market areas for which 
information was available. We have re- 
corded the total number of unemployed, and, 
where information was available, the per- 
centage decline in textile employment in 
the respective communities. These areas 
are in 17 States. We have sought to obtain 
detailed information on as many subareas 
as possible but various State agencies did not 
have this information available in a form 
for release. We have also prepared a sum- 
mary of employment conditions in six of the 
textile areas in the State of Massachusetts 
from October 1950 to January 1952 (appen- 
dix C). We have supplemented the Govern. 
ment statistics on unemployment with a sur- 
vey of conditions in union mills located in 
39 areas, North and South (appendix D). 

A review of appendix B reinforces the evi- 
dence which we have already submitted of 
the widespread nature of the recession in 
the industry. In many of the textile com- 
munities, particularly in those with five or 
more present unemployment, textile workers 
constitute a substantial portion of the total 
unemployed. With very few exceptions, tex- 
tile employment in these areas has de- 
clined from January 1951 to January 1952. 

The general concern displayed at these 
hearings with the policy declaration issued 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization re- 
flects the sweep of the recession in the in- 
dustry. Some speakers, possibly in their de- 
sire to obtain Government contracts for 
particular groups of mills, have argued 
against the application of the policy con- 
tained in Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 
This position is an affirmation of their in- 
terest in Government contracts as a sup- 
plement to civilian work for their areas. 
It is therefore obvious that the problem is 
Nation-wide. A constructive policy must 
be built on this fact. 


RECOMMENDATION I 


We therefore recommend that the textile 
industry should for the purposes of the 
present manpower policy be considered a de- 
pressed industry. The Surplus Manpower 
Committee should be empowered to recon- 
sider this determination at appropriate in- 
tervals. 





RECOMMENDATION II 


We recommend that while the industry ts 
designated as distressed, that bids on Gov- 
ernment contracts not be considered from 
any company for any plant which, during the 
months previous to the filing of the bid, 
operated its active looms (in the case of an 
integrated mill) or ran its active spinning 
frames (in the case of a spinning mill) in 
excess Of 80 hours per week; provided, how- 
ever, that the bids offered or contracts nego- 
tiated by other producers supply the pro- 
curement authorities with the necessary 
quantities of materials. 

The purpose of this second recommenda- 
tion is to implement the first one. It is 
apparent from the review of conditions in 
the industry that it is distressed. During 
this emergency, caused in no small part by 
the governmental tax, economic and mobili- 
zation policies, the Government has the re- 
sponsibility of mitigating the effects of such 
unemployment and distress. The first step, 
it appears to us, is to spread the work 
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throughout the industry so as to enable 
plants which are enjoying relatively normal 
operations to continue to receive as much 
civilian work as possible but not to permit 
them to share in Government work while 
the industry is categorized as distressed. 

There is considerable precedent for such 
action in this industry. The basic idea is 
widely observed in individual plants. Wher- 
ever there is a reduction in orders it is 
usually provided that the entire mill shall 
share in the reduced volume through lower 
numbers of work days for all employees. It 
is therefore common to reduce the work 
week from 6 to 5 days, and to 4 days. In 
organized plants, it is a well established 
policy for workers to share available work 
during an emergency. Equity dictates that 
during such emergencies the regular work 
force shall participate in the available work. 

A second precedent for such a policy is 
provided by the code of fair competition for 
the textile industry during the NIRA. It 
provided for a rigid limitation on productive 
machinery which forbade more than two 
shifts of 40 hours each per week. 

The present proposal is not rigid, nor does 
it involve a sharp limitation on operations. 
It restricts the letting of Government con- 
tracts to prevent them from being awarded 
to companies which already enjoy normal 
operations of two shifts of 40 hours each. 
They may continue to extend their opera- 
tions beyond an 80-hour workweek through 
civilian orders, but it is proposed that no 
Government work shall be granted to such 
plant while industry as a whole is distressed. 

The preceding recommendation is designed 
to limit the award of contracts to those com- 
panies which are not operating at a normal 
two-shift level. In this connection we be- 
lieve that the distribution of contracts 
among these companies must also consider 
the cases of communities in which unusual 
distress exists. 

The Surplus Manpower Committee has 
used specific criteria in determining whether 
a community is in a distressed manpower 
position. Many of the communities which 
it has so designated are highly dependent on 
the textile industry. However, the commit- 
tee has dealt primarily with the larger areas. 
These are not an adequate indication of ac- 
tual conditions throughout the textile in- 
dustry. Since many mills are located in sub- 
regions for which determinations have not 
yet been considered, some of these distressed 
subregions may be found in the South. We 
believe that communities such as Rocking- 
ham, N. C., and Rome, Ga., will be found in 
these categories. The seeming regional im- 
balance in the designations is in part the re- 
sult of the concentration of major regions 
and the neglect of the subregions. We urge 
immediate correction of this deficiency in 
the procedures used for determining surplus 
manpower areas. 

There is another characteristic area of 
problems in which the community itself may 
not have qualified for placement in the sur- 
plus manpower area, but in which the textile 
industry is operating at a very low level. In 
Camden, N. J., for example, the unemployed 
constitute 5.8 percent of the total work force, 
but 32.6 percent of the textile employees lost 
their jobs during the last year. In Charlotte, 
N. C., the unemployed constitute 2.9 percent 
of the labor force, but textile employment 
dropped by 6.8 percent during the last year. 
A similar condition may be observed in such 
large centers as Philadelphia, with 4.2 per- 
cent unemployed, but an 18.2 percent decline 
in textile employment, and in Paterson, N. J., 
with 7.6 percent unemployment and a 16.8 
percent drop in textile jobs. 

We believe that the present manpower pol- 
icy provides clear guideposts for the han- 
dling of these situations. The Government's 
procurement program should seek to relieve 
the distress in the areas found to be dis- 
tressed. The purpose is to prevent the de- 
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moralization of personalities and the area 
and deterioration in the quality of personal 
effort. We know that the areas of surplus 
manpower are districts in which unemploy- 
ment tends to be prolonged. In such dis- 
tricts unemployment insurance benefits tend 
to be exhausted and the burden on local 
relief grows. Our experience with unem- 
ployment insurance reemphasizes that the 
exhaustion of benefits tends to place a tre- 
mendous burden on the communities and 
the Federal Treasury inasmuch as the Fed- 
eral Government shares in the costs of old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and assistance to the disabled. This aid rises 
as the number of exhausted claims increases. 

To illustrate this obvious conclusion we 
point to the fact that in December 1951 
the recipients of welfare aid had risen signifi- 
cantly in the four Massachusetts cities in 
which textile unemployment was widespread. 
(Similar data have been requested for all 
other States and will be submitted as soon 
as furnished by the respective departments of 
public welfare). In Fall River, with a De- 
cember 1951 work force of 63,950 persons, 
5,000 unemployed and 4,256 receiving bene- 
fits, there were 3,984 beneficiaries of the four 
types of assistance noted above. In Law- 
rence, with a work force of 58,670 persons, 
10,500 persons unemployed and 8,381 receiv- 
ing unemployment benefits, 2,527 were re- 
ceiving public welfare. In Lowell, with a 
work force of 51,800, 4,000 unemployed and 
3,087 receiving unemployment insurance, 
there were 4,615 receiving public-welfare 
benefits. In New Bedford, with a work force 
of 74,500, 5,000 unemployed and 4,256 re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance benefits, 
4,944 were receiving public-welfare benefits. 

The immediate responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment is to aid in the relief of the dis- 
tressed areas so as to enable the workers to 
maintain their work qualifications, their 
skills, and their morale. Otherwise, they may 
be forced into abject need, and thereby lose 
their work qualifications and increase the 
costs of welfare in these communities and 
for the Nation as a whole. A primary econ- 
omy in human and financial resources would, 
therefore, be achieved by reducing unem- 
ployment in these areas to the extent pos- 
sible through negotiated contracts. 

Textile mills in communities with rela- 
tively low unemployment retes should be 
eligible to bid directly for available Govern- 
ment contracts. The exclusion from bid- 
ding on contracts of companies which are al- 
ready enjoying normal operations would help 
to relieve these communities of particular 
distress in their textile plants. 


RECOMMENDATION IT 


The Government procurement policy 
should provide for the preferential negotia- 
tion of contracts with textile mills and all 
other plants in distressed manpower areas 
as a means of relieving distress with the ulti- 
mate end of removing these communities 
from the distressed status. 

RECOMMENDATION Iv 

The Surplus Manpower Committee should 
consider the manpower situation, particu- 
larly as it affects the textile industry in the 
subareas as well as the major manpower 
regions and designate as surplus manpower 
areas such subareas as now meet the stand- 
ards for the determination of distressed 
areas, 

RECOMMENDATION V 


The Government procurement policy 
should provide for open bidding on all Gov- 
ernment contracts not awarded to distressed 
areas among concerns for plants which are 
not disqualified by recommendation No. II, 
above. 

CONCLUSION 


The conversion of the civilian economy to 
@ mobilized effort affected by many indirect 











and direct controls, has had major impacts 
on the lives of all Americans. In such a 
period many of us have allowed the national 
interest to supersede our own personal inter- 
est. We know that sacrifices have to be made 
and we endorse national policy which re- 
quires each of us to surrender many of our 
special benefits. But some of us, particu- 
larly in the textile industry, have been called 
upon to carry a disproportionate share of the 
burden of sacrifices. Our employment op- 
portunities have been reduced by the shrink- 
age in markets induced in some part by the 
fiscal control and tax policies adopted by 
our Government. We believe that it is en- 
cumbent upon our national Government to 
follow a policy which will seek to moderate 
the impact of these policies and to equalize 
the human costs. 

There is another basic principle which we 
must carefully preserve. We are a people 
who hope to balance the threat of power 
with our own might. We are helping others 
build their arsenal. We have realized that 
a sound defense of western civilization 
means that we must maintain sound eco- 
nomics. The civilian as well as the military 
production system must be kept intact. We 
must maintain the human and technical re- 
sources for our shift back to a more normal 
civilian operation. It is therefore essential 
to utilize all of our manpower and resources 
so as to keep them available for a rising 
standard of living in a peaceful world. 

To achieve these ends, the procurement 
policy must be designed to aid civilian in- 
dustries maintain their full health and 
status. The policy must be formulated so 
as to provide supplements to the regular 
civilian business and to maintain as far as 
possible normal levels of productive ac- 
tivity. Government orders should fill in 
where civilian work is inadequate. Such 
orders are an addition to the normal flow 
of work available during this mobilization 
period. They must be allowed to flow into 
the stream of production so as to even it 
out and help maintain operations as nor- 
mally as possible. 

We have set forth five recommendations. 
They are as follows: 

1. Recommendation I: We therefore recom- 
mend that the textile industry should, for 
the purposes of the present manpower policy 
be considered a depressed industry. The 
Surplus Manpower Committee should be em- 
powered to reconsider this determination at 
appropriate intervals. 

2. Recommendation II: We recommend 
that while the industry is designated as dis- 
tressed that bids on Government contracts 
not be considered from any company for any 
plant which, during the month previous to 
the filing of the bid, operated its active 
looms (in the case of an integrated mill) or 
ran its active spinning frames (in the case 
of a spinning mill) in excess of 80 hours 
per week; provided, however, that the bids 
offered or contracts negotiated by other pro- 
ducers supply the procurement authorities 
with the necessary quantities of materials. 

3. Recommendation III: The Government 
procurement policy should provide for the 
preferential negotiation of contracts with 
textile mills and all other plants in distressed 
manpower areas as a means of relieving dis- 
tress with the ultimate end of removing 
these communities from the distressed 
status. 

4. Recommendation IV: The Surplus Man- 
power Committee should consider the man- 
power situation, particularly as it affects 
the textile industry, in the subareas as well 
as the major manpower regions and desig- 
nate as surplus manpower areas such sub- 
areas as now meet the standards for the 
determination of distressed areas. 

5. Recommendation V: The Government 
procurement policy should provide for open- 

ing bidding on all Government contracts 
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not awarded to distressed areas among con- 
cerns for plants which are not disqualified 
by recommendation II above. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker— 

First. Why is Mr. Truman worrying 
about the “hanging dome” over the Cap- 
itol? 

Second. Why is Mr. Truman worrying 
about the interior of the White House? 

Third. Why is Mr. Truman worrying 
about anything? 


New Barriers for Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following editorial, which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
March 26, 1952: 


New BarRRIERS FOR OLD 


A complete revision of the immigration 
and naturalization laws of the United States 
is undertaken in each of two measures that 
have been reported out of their respective 
committees to the Senate and House and 
are now awaiting floor action. These bills 
are basic proposals, bringing into one com- 
prehensive statute all legislation on the sub- 
ject. The Senate (McCarran) bill is 302 pages 
long and the House (Walter) bill numbers 
165 pages of smaller type; and although they 
have been literally years in committee prepa- 
ration they still are so full of faults that it 
would constitute a major legislative mistake 
if either of them should be adopted in its 
present form. 

This must have been what President Tru- 
man was thinking of when he urged this 
week that emergency action to admit a lim- 
ited number of European refugees to the 
United States should not be tied to restric- 
tive changes in our permanent immigration 
laws. The two questions ought to be han- 
dled separately, although—as we noted yes- 
terday in endorsing the President’s plea— 
his short-range program is fully consistent 
with long-range plans to improve our present 
inadequate quota system. 

There is no doubt that American immi- 
gration and nationality laws do need a thor- 
oughgoing overhaul. There is also no doubt 
that the Walter and McCarran bills contain 
much that would improve our present hap- 
hazard, unjust, discriminatory and funda- 
mentally illiberal legislation on the subject. 
But the two bills are utterly inadequate as 
reform measures because on the one hand 
they fail to cure many of the deficiencies in 
existing law and on the other hand they pile 
many brand-new evils and new injustices on 
the old. The following observations apply to 
one or both of these bills, which are similar 
but not identical. 


While they do technically remove present 
discrimination on account of race and sex, 
they contain provisions in respect to Asiatics 
and West Indians that can only be described 
as racist in concept and racist in effect. 
While they do bring a little more sense into 
treatment of ex-totalitarians, they still are 
timorously restrictive in this regard. While 
they do somewhat revise the existing quota 
system, they still retain its principles intact 
and make no effort to use the large number 
of unfilled quota allotments by transferring 
them from countries that don't need them to 
countries whose own allotments are used up 
for the next few centuries. 

The provisions for exclusion and deporta- 
tion are so severely tightened as to warrant 
the impression that these bills are, to put 
it simply, anti-immigration and anti-alien 
measures totally out of consonance with the 
professions and beliefs of American democ- 
racy. Naturally there has to be some selec- 
tivity of foreigners applying for admission 
to our shores, but the tendency of the pend- 
ing bills is to face in the wrong direction. 

In response to the need for a broadly 
conceived revision of the immigration stat- 
utes, Senators HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, KEFAUVER 
and nine Democratic and Republican col- 
leagues have introduced an infinitely more 
humane and liberal measure. It would mcd- 
ernize the quota system, lessen the present 
dangers of autocratic administrative deci- 
sions, really remove racial discrimination, 
and would, in short, do just about every- 
thing desirable in immigration matters that 
the McCarran bill undoes or fails to do. 
We hope that Congress will give the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill careful consideration 
when it takes up the others. 


Minority Pressure Groups Forcing United 
States Into Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a most thought- 
provoking editorial by John R. Eyre 
which appeared in the Watchman-Ad- 
vocate, of Clayton, Mo., on March 21, 
1952: 

MINORITY PRESSURE GROUPS 


The United States is going bankrupt and 
basic democratic freedoms are gradually dis- 
appearing because the American people com- 
placently permit minority pressure groups 
to sit in the middle of see-saws and control 
our national and local elections. If we want 
to change the situation and safeguard our- 
selves from the coercive tyrannies of a wel- 
fare state, we should understand that we 
can’t rely on the patriotism of our poli- 
ticians for protection. The only language 
they understand is the sordid dialect of 
votes. They realize—even though rank and 
file patriotic Americans fail to face the dis- 
mal truth—that millions of our citizens are 
conceitedly selfish, pleasure loving, and 
woefully indifferent to the critical problems 
of our Nation. And these politicians know 
that American churchgoers and civic up- 
lifters can’t be relied on to deliver votes in 
effective numbers except in those unusual 
instances when vast numbers of our Nation's 
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people are obsessed with fears and emotion- 
ally aroused to act. Consequently, those 
American men and women who make politics 
their profession assume, and logically so, that 
if they don't listen favorably to the demands 
of politically powerful pressure groups they 
presently shall lose their elective offices and 
the money rewards which accompany their 
jobs. It's as hardboiled and realistic as that, 
and, while we believe that there are many 
honest men and women holding political 
office, we submit that minority pressure 
groups either come to dominate such moral- 
minded politicians or a battle for political 
control of offices ensues. Sometimes the 
honest, courageous politician wins, but too 
often the pressure group is the victor. 

As we strive today to determine the causes 
of the forces which are breaking our backs 
with taxes and propelling our Nation to an 
early doom, let us clearly understand that 
no democracy can survive when the majority 
of its citizens ceases to be politically inde- 
pendent and vigilant. When minority 
groups of whatever denomination are able to 
use threats of political punishment to impose 
their will on government officers, legislative, 
executive, or judicial, free government no 
lenger exists, and in its stead a tyranny— 
dictatorship, oligarchy, or whatever form it 
may take—has risen to power. 

Minorities are given full protection under 
our Federal and State Constitutions, and ma- 
jorities owe them a solemn obligation to see 
that every security of person and property is 
preserved to them. Minorities are entitled 
to equality of treatment under the law— 
equal education, equal opportunity to work, 
equal benefits and protections in enjoyment 
of the blessings of democratic citizenship. 
And it is the constant duty of the majority 
to protect these rights of minorities. But, in 
living in the midst of a majority, there is a 
solemn obligation on the part of each mi- 
nority group never to forget that the rights 
and privileges they enjoy come to them by 
virtue of the rugged sense of justice and 
humanity of the majority which instituted 
and maintains existing constitutional safe- 
guards. Obviously, a minority, whether ra- 
cial, religious, or economic, forgets the origin 
of its protection when it plays political 
teeter-totter and uses political threats to 
compel the enactment of class legislation and 
regulations designed to benefit its exclusive 
interests to the detriment of the Nation's 
popular majority. 

“And perhaps sometimes it will be pleas- 
ant to recall these things.”—Virgil. 


The Farmer’s Financial Squeeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday I tola the House that I 
felt the threat of the steelworkers to 
strike if their demand for a wage in- 
crease is not met was most unfortunate 
and compared their financial situation 
with that cf many farmers in my district. 
In a splendid article published in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press on the 23d, Mr. Al- 
fred Stedman, one of the ablest farm 
journalists in America, described the 
financial plight of these farmers as a 
result of last year’s poor corn crop. I 
commend Mr. Stedman’s article to the 
House membership as it gives the true 
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picture of the financial status of these 
farmers which is certainly contrary to 
the popular belief that they are all roll- 
ing in gold. 

Mr. Stedman’s article reads as follows: 
CasH SHorTAGE, LAGGING Prices Hrr Conn AREA 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


A strange island of financial stringency 
amid the surrounding sea of inflation and 
prosperity has developed out of last year’s 
poor corn crop in the great cash corn area 
of southwestern Minnesota and neighboring 
parts of South Dakota and Iowa. 

Fully authenticated by a Pioneer Press 
check-up Saturday, the tight farm cash sit- 
uation is being aggravated by lagging farm 
prices, especially of livestock, poultry, soy- 
beans, and wool. 

The regional stringency is occurring in one 
of the Midwest's garden spots, where farmers 
are sometimes imagined by some city people 
to be rolling in money. It is considered 
strictly temporary and curable by an ex- 
pected swing-back to normal crop yields this 
year. 

But right now the tight farm cash situa- 
tion is marked by frugal farm spending, by a 
tightening of credits to farmers on pur- 
chases of farm production supplies and a 
sharp rise in loans by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to those producers who are at 
present not able to get more ordinary com- 
mercial credit. Here are big factors in pre- 
cipitating the tight cash situation: 

First, heavy losses of feed corn last fall are 
now being confirmed and dramatically ex- 
posed as even worse than then reported. 
Frosted immature corn in some southwestern 
Minnesota areas had an actual appraised 
value of only $12.50 an acre. Losses in nine 
counties totaled tens of millions of dollars. 
In Nobles County alone, nearly $300,000 is 
being paid in Federal crop insurance losses 
and only one-sixth of the crop was insured. 
The losses in that county alone would have 
been between one and one-half and two mil- 
lion @pllars if all corn were insured, even 
though the top insurable value is only $25.15 
an acre, estimated enough to cover produc- 
tion costs. 

Second, all hybrid seed corn caught un- 
picked in the fields by the heavy, week-long 
freeze around November 1 suffered disastrous 
losses to germination, as the Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch exclusively revealed. Most of 
it was rendered unsalable to seed companies 
for planting. ‘The big loss of several dollars 
per bushel rested on the farmers. For- 
tunately, the large seed companies had carry- 
over stocks and there will be enough hybrid 
seed to plant the 1952 crop, though seed of 
some favorite varieties may be short. 

Third, lagging prices of feeder livestock 
bought by farmers at high cost to salvage 
the soft corn, and of wool, poultry, eggs, 
sheep, and soybeans have squeezed farmers 
further in the region. Some held their cat- 
tle too long. Sheep prices and wool prices 
have fallen severely. 

And now the squeeze on farm cash is re- 
vealed by the Pioneer Press inquiry as a fac- 
tor in the Federal Government’s failure to 
get the 6-percent jump asked for in 1952 corn 
plantings in Minnesota, getting instead an 
intended cut of 2 percent. Government cell- 
ings imposed on livestock or meat and pro- 
posed on corn and dairy products are also 
factors. 

One result is a definite consumer prospect 
of shrinking supplies of meat, milk, and 
poultry products whose output is governed 
by supplies of corn or other feed. 

Although the farm cash stringency has 
been regarded as rather “hush hush” in the 
region on grounds publication of the facts 
might make the regional pain hurt worse, 
several officials both Federal and State, said 
such covering up is unfair to farmers in the 
region. Some also thought it unfair to keep 
consumers in the dark as to the reasons be- 





yond farmers’ control why the hoped-for 


stepping up of production of livestock, poul- 
try and dairy products may be out of reach 
this year. 

SOME HAVE RESERVES 

A good many farmers have cash or other 
liquid reserves to help them through the 
stringency. Some others are helping them- 
selves through by refunding and refinancing 
short term credits by mortgaging their farms 
at lower interest rates. Many are using the 
farmers’ own local production credit asso- 
ciations to get short-term operating credits. 
And many more than usual of the harder 
pressed ones are getting credit through the 
Farmers Home Administration, with head- 
quarters in St. Paul. 

But credit institutions, merchants, supply 
co-ops and others are being compelled to 
examine carefully requests for unusual 
amounts of farmer credit in the region, the 
Pioneer Press was informed. 

One difficulty is that the Federal crop in- 
surance program is being offered only ex- 
perimentally to farmers and only in nine 
among all of Minnesota’s Corn Belt counties. 
Of these nine counties, Nobles is in the cash 
stringency island. Yet the total 1951 crop 
insurance losses in Minnesota will exceed a 
million dollars, the big bulk of it on corn. 
All are paid out of farmers’ premiums. 


FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR OF FOUR 
HUNDRED AND NINETY-FOUR PAID 


In Nobles County, 474 farmers out of the 
total of 494 having crop insurance were paid 
corn-insurance losses. The total of these 
losses was $287,667. That was more than 50 
percent of the total coverage of $560,000. 
Since the Government in no case paid more 
than the difference between the appraised 
value of the corn crop and $25.15 an acre, 
this means that the Noble County corn crop 
of itself, not counting the insurance, aver- 
aged a return per acre of only $12.50 on the 
insured acres. 

And that $12.50, which is all that those of 
the uninsured five-sixths of the farmers got, 
is only a slim fraction of a normal corn 
crop value per acre in that fine farming area. 
Farmers in the neighboring southwest coun- 
ties of Jackson, Cottonwood, Rock, Murray, 
Pipestone, Lincoln, and Lyon couldn’t get 
Federal crop insurance. Redwood, Renville, 
and Brown farmers could, but their losses 
averaged much lower; the returns, though, 
were still very much below normal. 

The low premiums of only about 5 percent 
in Nobles County show the high productivity 
and low risk of crop failure in the region. 
Applications for 1952 crop insurance are al- 
ready rolling into the St. Paul office of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

Repercussions of the cash corn region's 
cash stringency are likely in Congress. There 
may be demands for a wider and more rapid 
extension of crop insurance than hitherto 
planned. Representative H. CarRL ANDERSEN, 
Republican, of Minnesota, has been urging a 
reinstatement of price supports on poultry 
and eggs, and price supports of other prod- 
ucts at levels to safeguard farm income. 
More funds may be asked for the Farmers 
Home Administration to help tide the area 
over until a new crop ends the stringency. 





MacArthur to the Fore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent an editorial from the Trenton 
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Times which should be of interest to the 
Members of the House: 


MacARTHUR TO THE ForE 


With the apparent decline of Senator 
Tart’s cause under the impact of momentous 
developments during recent weeks, General 
MacArthur looms larger on the political 
scene. There is a growing belief that, in the 
event Senator Tarr continues to lose ground, 
the conservative forces alined with him will 
throw their support to General MacArthur. 

But the general is hurting his own cause. 
At Jackson, Miss., his charges were impos- 
sible to reconcile with the facts and were 
unbecoming in a national leader of General 
MacArthur's dignity and prestige. He de- 
clared specifically that the Truman admin- 
istration is “preparing us for a war in Eu- 
rope” after plunging the country, unpre- 
pared, into the Korean conflict. 

There are many and serious weaknesses in 
the record of the administration, but the 
President is not vulnerable to attack on the 
ground that he is leading the Nation into 
war or that he is following a course charted 
by the Kremlin. 





Who Are the Opponents to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, at 
last the cat is out of the bag. First it 
was suspicion, then supposition, next 
testimony before congressional commit- 
tee, and now a direct admission in an ad- 
vertisement in the New York Times, Sun- 
day, March 16. The real opposition to 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect are the eastern railroads located at 
143 Liberty Street, New York City. 

Let us be specific about these eastern 
railroads. Let us name names. At the 
recent Senate hearings it was testified 
that they were the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, 
and Nickel Plate. This railroad group, 
together with their labor organizations, 
the coal operators and coal miners and 
the eastern and Gulf ports, all of which 
have a comity of interest with the rail- 
roads, due to their close business rela- 
tionships—these are the people who are 
opposing the development of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Are we going to permit this group to 
be the tail that wags the dog? Or shall 
this Congress stand up and assert it- 
self? The question is as simple as that. 

This advertisement contains the usual, 
time-worn railroad arguments against 
the project. Half-truths and distortions 
of facts deliberately presented in an ef- 
fort to confuse and obstruct. Here are 
a few of them: 

They claim that for over 30 years the 
St. Lawrence project has been promoted 
actively and time after time it has been 
rejected. This is a good example of one 
of their half-truths. Here is the truth: 
Three times Senate committees have fa- 
vorably reported this legislation to the 
floor of the Senate. Once, in 1941, it 
was favorably reported to the House but 
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Pearl Harbor prevented further action. 
Due to the virulent opposition of the rail- 
roads in 1951 there was an unfavorable 
vote in the House committee and a bill 
is now pending there. This legislation 
has never come to the floor of this House. 
Do you call that being rejected time 
after time? 

They talk and talk about the cost of 
this project and the burden it will be 
upon the taxpayers. The plain truth is 
that this project is one that will be no 
burden upon the taxpayers whatsoever; 
it will produce revenues from the sale of 
electric power and tolls collected for use 
of the navigation facilities in an amount 
not only sufficient to pay the cost of 
operation and maintenance, but also pay 
interest at 242 percent and retire the in- 
vestment in 53 years’ time. Responsible 
witnesses have testified to these facts at 
the hearings but it is the opinion, mind 
you I say, the opinion of half a dozen 
railroad corporations, that this is not so. 

Then they say the 27 foot channel is 
inadequate, that only 4 percent of the 
American merchant marine will be able 
to use it. They conveniently ignore 
the fact that 100 percent of the present 
Great Lakes fleet can use this channel; 
that the measurable, assured potential 
traffic that will utilize this waterway at 
27 foot depth will amount to over 45,- 
000,000 tons and return in tolls over $27,- 
000,000, or 1.34 times the annual amount 
necessary to operate, maintain, pay in- 
terest and liquidate the investment; nor 
do they give any weight whatsoever to 
the record of actual operating experi- 
ences, introduced at the Senate hearings 
a couple of weeks ago, when it was testi- 
fied that in 1949 at the port of Boston 
54,528 trips were made by steamers in 
and out of that port, and of this number 
53,147, or 97.5 percent were vessels under 
24-foot draft; at the port of Philadel- 
phia total steamer trips were 116,652, 
and of this number 114,550, or 98.2 per- 
cent, were vessels under 24-foot draft; at 
the port of Baltimore steamer trips in 
and out of the harbor totaled 20,690, of 
these 18,815, or 91.9 percent, were vessels 
under 24-foot draft and, finally, at the 
port of New Orleans of a total of 7,028 
steamer trips, 5,268, or 75 percent, were 
vessels under 24-foot draft. These are 
facts, gentlemen, you will find it in the 
testimony, facts the railroads signifi- 
cantly refuse to recognize. 

They say the A. F. of L. and the rail- 
road brotherhoods have testified in op- 
position to the St. Lawrence. They do 
not say that the CIO is aggressively sup- 
porting the project, nor do they deem it 
worthy of mention that the St. Lawrence 
has the support of 11 of the A. F. of 
L. State unions. They do not mention 
the fact that all of the major farm or- 
ganizations are behind this project. No— 
just more distortion of the facts—a 
half-told tale, excerpts from here and 
there, to support their point of view. 

Another thing they mention is the vul- 
nerability of this project to attack in 
case of war. This is both ludicrous and 
amusing. Can you conceive of any in- 
stallation more vulnerable to air attack 
than a railroad division point or junc- 
tion yard? Was it not the continual 


pounding of these in Germany, and their 
final obliteration, that paved the way for 
the eventual defeat of the German army? 
Ask any bomber pilot and they will tell 
you that rail heads were always prime 
targets on bombing missions. Further- 
more, let me ask you, in this day of mod- 
ern aerial warfare, is there any major 
installation, be it waterway, industrial, 
or railroad, that is invulnerable to at- 
tack? What will happen to our over- 
seas commitments if New York or Balti- 
more Harbors should be destroyed? 

But why go on? For each and every 
point they bring up has been refuted, and 
refuted with sound, logical arguments 
and facts by responsible witnesses. And, 
speaking of witnesses, it is interesting to 
note that at the 1951 hearings before the 
House Public Works Committee, six of 
the witnesses who appeared in opposi- 
tion, or, as they said, “at the request of” 
or “at the invitation of” the opposition, 
were paid sums totaling $10,607.14 in the 
form of fees and expenses. 

Let us meet this issue face to face. 
Let us calla spade aspade. Boiled down 
to its essence, it is simply a case of five 
or six railroads exerting, through the 
American Association of Railroads, the 
combined power and influence of all the 
railroads of the country on this Con- 
gress, in an attempt to deprive 75,000,000 
people, who live in the industrial and 
agricultural heart of this continent, in 
Canada and the United States, the un- 
deniable benefits of over 2,000,000 horse- 
power of the cheapest electricity ever to 
be produced, and low-cost transportation 
to the markets of the world. This is the 
issue—we, the Members of the House, 
will have to provide the answer. 


Budget, Budget, No One Can 
Budge It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 3, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 1953 
Federal budget comes in the category of 
the all-time great mysteries. No bigger 
“who-dun-it” has ever been put together, 
and no one can predict how it is going to 
come out, or even if it’s going to come 
out. At the moment, it weighs 5 pounds 
3 ounces. You can buy a copy for $5.75, 
which is rather more than a fine family 
Bible, and you can get a lot less out of it. 

But a few things have been unearthed 
to date. The total request amounts to 
$85,400,000,000. Apart from the two peak 
war years of 1944 and 1945, this is the 
largest budget submitted in the history of 
the United States or any other country 
on the face of the globe. Corporation 
taxes under the proposals for 1953 will 
rise to a point where they will account 
for approximately 35.8 percent of all 
taxes as against 26.3 percent in 1950. 
Seventy-five percent of the estimates are 
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directed toward major national security 
programs, which includes such items as 
assistance to Latin America and the cost 
of administering the State Department 
and ECA allotments. 

There are no statements anywhere in 
the budget message indicating that it can 
be reduced anywhere. But you can be 
sure that it was drafted with plenty of 
judicious cutting in mind. Unfortunate- 
ly for our taxpayers, the job of finding 
out where the cuts were expected by what 
departments is still part of the unsolved 
mystery. It might be a good idea to chop 
out a good sized chunk right through the 
middle. 


Secretary Brannan Announces Wool- 
Support-Price Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
wool-price-support schedules under an 
amendment which I offered to the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 were formally an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan today. Price supports will be 
handled under the non-recourse-loan 
program announced by the Department 
on February 20, 1952, after conferences 
which I arranged with Members of Con- 
gress, representatives of the wool indus- 
try, and representatives of the Depart- 
ment. The plan was discussed in full at 
a meeting which I called in the rooms of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on February 9, 1952, at 
which time the general outlines of the 
plan were unanimously accepted by all 
present. 

The maximum loan rate has been al- 
lowed, namely 90 percent of parity. The 
Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizes the 
Secretary to support wool in his discre- 
tion at hetween 60 and 90 percent of 
the parity figure. This figure which is 
computed on an arithmetical basis and 
over which the Secretary has no dis- 
cretionary power was announced on Fri- 
day at 60.2 cents in the grease and the 
schedules announced today are based on 
the national average support level of 
54.2 cents per pound in the grease which 
is 90 percent of parity. 

This should not be misunderstood as 
a price ceiling. It has nothing to do 
with market prices. It is merely the 
maximum basis under the law on which 
the Secretary is authorized to make 
loans to growers. Because the program 
is intended to support the price to pro- 
ducers, loans will be made only on shorn 
wool owned by producers and will be 
available to such producers through ap- 
proved handlers who represent produc- 
ers or producer pools. Application for 
loans must be made in the name of the 
producer who grew the wool, who owns 
the wool and with a showing that there 
is no lien against it. This is for the 
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reason that the Government must have 
a first mortgage upon wool upon which 
a loan is made. The loans, as stated, 
will be on a nonrecourse basis. 

The nonrecourse loan to producers will 
carry an interest rate of 3'2 percent 
which, however, will be absorbed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
event the wool is taken over. The ap- 
praisal cost to the producer will be four- 
tenths cent per pound. The loan pro- 
gram will also cover all grower-owned 
wool regardless of the clip year. 

Because it will necessarily consume 
time to process the wool for appraisal 
and put it into merchantable condition, 
the Department has agreed to make an 
advance loan on a recourse basis at a 
figure not to exceed 70 percent of the 
estimated appraisal value of the wool. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan and 
the officials of the Department are to be 
congratulated on the promptness of 
their action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the full text of 
the announcement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Untrep States DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, March 31, 1952. 
Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

ANNOUNCE 1952 Wool PRICE-SUPPORT 

SCHEDULES > 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture today announced loan rates of short 
wool and purchase prices for pulled wool 
under the 1952 wool price-support program. 
These schedules are based on the national 
average support level of 54.2 cents per pound 
of wool, grease basis, for the 1952-53 mar- 
keting year. 

The price-support program on shorn wool 
for the current season will operate as pre- 
viously announced February 20, 1952, 
through nonrecourse loans rather than pur- 
chases which will be available through De- 
cember 31, 1952. Loans will be available 
producers or producer pools. Handlers ap- 
poration through handlers who represent 
producers or producer pools. Handlers ap- 
proved under this program will be located 
in all major wool-marketing areas of the 
country. 

The program of pulled wool (wool pulled 
from pelts or skins of sheep and lamb which 
have been slaughtered as contrasted with 
shorn wool which is clipped from the live 
animals) will operate as in past years 
through purchases which also may be made 
through December $1, 1952. Details will be 
similar to those in past programs. 


DETAILS OF SHORN WOOL LOAN PROGRAM 


Loans will be made only on shorn wool 
owned by producers. Loans will be made 
following appraisal of the wool to determine 
value based on shrinkage, grade, and other 
factors. A nominal fee will be deducted 
from the loan for appraisal costs. Requests 
for appraisal preparatory to making a loan 
under the program must be made by han- 
diers prior to December 1, 1952, but loan 
applications may be made through De- 
cember 31, 1952. 

The rate loaned per pound will be based 
on the schedule released today. Since this 
schedule is on a Boston basis, transportation 


costs to Boston will be deducted in deter- 
mining the loan rate to individual producers. 
In addition to the requirement that pro- 
ducers must have title to wool going under 
the loan, wool must also be stored in an ap- 
proved warehouse. The storage costs will be 
paid by producers while the wool is under 
loan. Loans under the current program will 
mature not later than January 31, 1953. 

Wool will be appraised for loan purposes 
by USDA employees. Shrinkage will be de- 
termined by the core test method. 

Until wools are in a merchantable condi- 
tion, an advance loan on a recourse basis 
will be available. The amount which may 
be obtained as an advance loan will not ex- 
ceed 70 percent of the estimated value of 
the wool after it has been graded and ap- 
praised. This type loan is being made avail- 
able because of the length of time which is 
required to grade and to put wool into mer- 
chantable condition prior to the appraisal. 

Representative loan rates on a Boston 
basis follow. While most loans will be made 
on grease wool, the prices quoted are on 
clean wool per pound: 


Loan schedule class, description, and Boston 
loan rate 
Per pound, 
clean basis 
Graded territory and Texas wool: 
Graded good French combing and 
staple 64's and finer $1. 64 
Half-blood, graded, staple, and good 
French combing 60’s and finer... 1.51 
Three-eighths blood, graded good 
French combing and _$ staple a 
One-quarter blood, graded good 
French combing and _ staple, 


‘pag, 12 months, good 
French combing and staple, 64's 


Original bag, 12 months, average and 
good French combing, 64’s and 


Graded fleece: 

Fine graded Delaine, 64’s and finer_ 
One-half blood, staple and good 
French combing 60’s and finer_-- 
Three-eighths blood, graded, 56 /58's 

average to good length 
One-quarter blood, graded 48/50's 
staple and good French comb- 


The full schedule of loan rates on “shorn 
wool” and purchase prices of “pulled” wool 
may be obtained from the PMA commodity 
offices located throughout the country. 


WOOL PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


A wool-support program is required by the 
Agricultural Act of 1849. This act provides 
for support between 60 and 90 percent of 
parity. Under this legislation, also, the sup- 
port shall be at a level within this range to 
encourage an animal production of approxi- 
mately 360,000,000 pounds of “shorn wool.” 
Production has been below this level for 
several years. The national average support 
level announced today is 90 percent of the 
March 15 parity price of 60.2 cents per pound 
of wool, grease basis. 

During most of the past 2 years, wool 
prices have been above support levels. In 
March 1951 wool prices received by farmers 
averaged $1.19 per pound and were the high- 
est on record. The March 16, 1952, prices 
received by farmers averaged 53 cents per 
pound. No purchases of either “shorn” or 
“pulled” wool were made under the 1950 
and 1951 programs. All USDA stocks of wool 
acquired under previous programs have been 
sold. Wool price-support programs have been 
in effect since April 1943 with the exception 
of a few months in 1947. 
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New Railroads for All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “New Railroads for All,” deliv- 
ered by Robert R. Young, chairman, 
Federation for Railway Progress, at the 
fifth anniversary dinner held at the 
ama Hotel on March 20, 

52. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On this fifth anniversary of the Federation 
for Railway Progress we are not discouraged. 
Five years is a short time in an industry 
born in 1830. 

The federation this year offered 10 New 
Year’s resolutions for the industry. It is 
strange that they had to deal with such 
obvious faults so easily remedied. 

Those who have spent too much of their 
life before ticket windows have wondered 
why rising costs of paper and labor have not 
brought simpler procedures. How many mo- 
tions and precious moments could have been 
saved since 1830 if only those odd pennies 
in fares and freight billings had been 
rounded off. Consider the costs thus im- 
posed upon shippers, the frayed tempers of 
passengers. The final unit should be dimes 
or dollars, not pennies. It is encouraging 
to note only this week New Haven’s intro- 
duction of automatic ticket printing ma- 
chines. 


& CENTRAL RESERVATION BUREAU TO ELIMINATE 
THE TICKET WINDOW 


A single central reservation bureau for 
each railroad should eliminate the ticket 
window and the dreary visits to it. Local 
telephone calls automatically routed to this 
central bureau should get the information 
and insure the space. Settlement should 
be on the train in cash or by credit card. 
The savings in time, errors, duplicate sales, 
accounting, and personnel would be as heip- 
Tul to the railroad as to the passenger. 

One railroad proposes to go even further 
in accounting simplification. It is exam- 
ining into the possibilities of settling the 
vast maze of interrailroad joint service ac- 
counts, both freight and passenger, by the 
technique of sampling. The results, accu- 
rate to a fraction of 1 percent, are as dra- 
matically encouraging as the savings are 
enormous. Clerical costs on the railroads 
last year were two-thirds of a billion. In 
no other industry does clerical cost approach 
its ratio in the railroads: one-seventh of 
total payroll. 

We hope connecting railroads will be more 
cooperative in adopting these ideas from this 
one railroad than they have been in support- 
ing its revolutionary new train X, for few 
reforms can be instituted by one railroad 
working alone. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY PASSENGER EQUIPMENT IS 
OBSOLETE 


Although the public will not be fully 
aware of it for a few more years, American 
railway passenger equipment is obsolete. 
Last year passenger service, including ex- 
press, mail, and baggage lost more than half 
@ billion, and orders for new equipment vir- 
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tually dried up; yet, four out of five passen- 
ger cars are more than 20 years old. Is any- 
thing mechanical fit to operate after 20 
years? The cost of mechanically maintain- 
ing this fleet last year was $200,000,000, over 
$6,000 per car. In passenger-carrying capac- 
ity this is equivalent to paying $500 annually 
to maintain an automobile which includes 
its engine as well. If that were true of your 
auto, how soon you would demand some- 
thing new. The rough handling on this 
ancient blow-hot blow-cold equipment is 
driving many to the highways and the air, 
where the fatality rate per mile is several 
hundred percent greater. 

For 120 years the floor of this obsolete car 
has been 4 feet 3 inches above the rail—the 
height of the freight platform to receive the 
first bale of cotton in 1830. There has been 
no excuse for these high wheels such as the 
aitomobile had in the days of high roadway 
centers, on the railway, smooth as glass. One 
of these cars weighs as much as three cars 
should weigh—and the burden of weight on 
roadbed and motive power rises geometri- 
cally. 

TRAIN X AND THE HELLER REPORT 

Train X, 214 feet lower at the floor, 3 feet 
lower at the roof, designed under railroad 
supervision by aviation and automotive en- 
gineers, gives twice as smooth and safe a ride 
at one-half the operating cost of the newest 
present-day equipment. Its original cost is 
only one third that of present equipment. 
The Pullman Standard Co. which has spent 
half a million in building the first model, 
confirms our optimism; yet, it has stopped 
further development because key railroads 
say train X will not do because it requires 
alterations in station platforms. Imagine 
blocking such a vital defense adjunct here in 
America because of minor platform changes 
when our billions alter the face of the world. 
Ninety-five percent of our troop movements 
are by rail. Fortunately this one railroad 
proposes to go forward with train X with or 
without pullman or other railroads. 

It is said that for every good reason there 
is a real reason. Are some railroads so an- 
noyed with dissatisfied passengers that they 
look forward to driving them from the rails? 
Yet a sympathetic traveling public shrewdly 
catered to could supply the ideal political 
lobby—one that could insure friendly reg- 
ulation. 

Train X could eliminate the passenger loss 
and at reduced rates boom rail travel, taking 
a heavy burden off the highways. There are 
those who go so far as to say that passengers 
could be made as profitable as freight, for 
unlike freight, its potentialities are unlim- 
ited. Freight ‘which is consumed can be 
hauled only one way, but travelers must re- 
turn. The ever-improving automobile has 
become as habit forming as drink. Who in 
1910, with the wildest imagination, would 
have predicted present highway travel, 25 
times rail travel, or air travel equal to pull- 
man travel with no decrease in rail travel. 
Certainly it could never have been accom- 
plished with gaps of a generation between 
models, by stubbornly sticking to two cylin- 
ders or biplanes. 

When, in 1945, a syndicate offered to buy 
the Pullman Co. and to spend five hundred 
millions to modernize its fleet, leasing it to 
the railroads on the same terms as present 
overage overweight equipment, and to spend 
further millions in promoting travel, the 
railroads with one exception, fought the 
constructive proposal all the way up to the 
Supreme Court and defeated it. Recently 
these same railroads paid the Heller Man- 
agement Engineers a large sum to report 
to them on exactly the same deficiencies in 
present pullman service the syndicate of- 
fered to correct 7 years ago. The most that 
will come of the constructive Heller report, 
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likely, will be expansion in the filing depart- 
ment. 
STATION PLATFORM OBSTINACY 


The plantation platform obstinacy to 
train X is no more mysterious than the 
mock through service at Chicago. An air- 
plane can get in and out of Chicago in half 
an hour, but the lay-over of the railroad car 
averages nearly 5 hours. If there is any 
competition in this which should be the 
most lucrative of all passenger runs, it is 
in which railroad can schedule the longest 
lay-over. 

For years the railroads carried the United 
States mail at a hundred million annual loss 
thus subsidizing, through the Government, 
large and prospercus commercial users of 
the mails until, little more than a year ago, 
one railroad got action. Today, without 
remonstrance from the railroads you can 
enjoy such rides as between Hartsdale and 
White Plains and receive free baggage trans- 
portation to boot for your bicycle, your out- 
board motor, or cream separator, all for 14 
cents. This package would be a bargain at 
a dollar. 

Express continues to lose over one hundred 
million annually because of Government 
pricing policy on parcel post and the ineffi- 
ciency in the operation of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Involved also are rates on 
small shipments. Yet, no representative of 
the industry has scught the cooperation of 
the Post Office Department or of the ICC to 
bring about fair competition in rates so that 
the express business can be placed on a 
sound basis. Unless this is done—and I be- 
lieve that appropriate cooperation from these 
Government agencies can be had for the ask- 
ing—there will be no remedy ready when the 
present disastrous express contract expires in 
1954. The time for action is long overdue. 


ICE, AIR BRAKES, AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


Is it not strange in this fourth decade of 
mechanical refrigeration that refrigerator 
cars still depend upon icing stations—need- 
less delays to perishables for icing and de- 
icing of hours, sometimes days. Corrosive 
brine drippings from melting ice shorten the 
life of cars, culverts, bridges, rails, and ties. 
Temperature variations result in heavy dam- 
age claims. The cost of favoring ice reaches 
untold millions annually. On 11 western 
railroads, where these icing delays are most 
important, sixth morning delivery of west 
coast perishables into Chicago is uniformly 
adhered to, although fifth morning delivery 
would be easy, and fourth morning should 
be the goal. 

A new air brake has been developed with 
150 fewer parts than present equipment, one- 
third as heavy. Manufacturers have re- 
frained from adopting this brake, perhaps 
because there is more money in a brake which 
gives them a profitable parts replacement 
business. The railroad industry has yet to 
show an interest in this brake which would 
give less shocking rides and save millions 
in maintenance. 

There is the mystery of the failure to adopt 
roller bearings on freight cars. Any boy who 
has roller skated knows the difference. The 
roller bearing need be greased Only once in 
3 years, present friction bearings almost 
daily. The cost in excessive maintenance, re- 
tarded speeds, hot boxes, and accidents is in 
excess of a quarter of a billion a year. 

The difference in bearings, however, is not 
the only reason why the average truck covers 
four times as many miles per year as the 
average boxcar. Would you believe, because 
of terminal delays, the average speed of a 
boxcar from shipper to destination is less 
than twice as fast as a Man can walk, while 
the delivery of less than carload lots by rail 
is often less rapid than a man can walk. 

Why is it that the highways, but not the 
railways, have learned to bypass congested 
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areas? Think of the benefits that would ac- 
crue in delivery time and operating costs in 
Chicago, for example, if there were a single 
suburban station instead of eight down town 
ones, and most of the rights-of-way that 
interlace and choke the city were converted 
into income-producing real estate. Chicago 
once was called a gateway. Now it is more 
of a barrier to commerce than the frontiers 
of Europe. 





PUT THE TRUCKS ON THE RAILS 


I have a compilation which gives 22 rea- 
sons why shippers prefer trucks. Virtually 
all of these reasons are susceptible of elimi- 
nation. 

The engineers of one railroad are now at 
work on lightweight freight equipment of 
train-X type with retractable gear operable 
on the highway. Such a hybrid vehicle 
would have been as easy to make as the truck 
trailer first introduced back in War I, and, 
furnishing quick and easy coordination be- 
tween railway and highway, would have saved 
us from today’s dangerous and destructive 
long-haul trucking. Such a vehicle would 
long ago have been developed for the rail- 
roads by the motor companies if they had 
been offered the slightest encouragement. 
The whole course of the trucking industry 
could thus have been constructively altered. 

To counter the annual wage boost to labor, 
made necessary by constantly increasing 
taxes, herice living costs, the railroads must 
create new savings in the next decade such 
as those that came from dieselization in 
this decade, soon to be a billion and a quarter 
a year. New savings of such magnitude can 
come only by a solution to the passenger 
problem and by meeting the speed of de- 
livery of the truck. 

It is symptomatic that but for the courage 
of General Motors in hewing to its own de- 
sign, these Diesel savings responsible for all 
railway profits, might have been lost be- 
cause railroad motive power men sought to 
inject their own ideas as they had into steam 
engines, thus making it impossible to mass 
produce or to improve models: A failing that 
has caused many suppliers to regard their 
railroad accounts with disgust. 

Do you need more to see why the only 
industry which was guaranteed a fair rate 
of return by Congress is the only one which 
has lacked the energy to get it—even in boom 
times? The Pennsylvania last year earned 
only 2.5 percent on its capital, the Central 
2 percent. What is to happen to them in 
bad times? These two railroads represent 
a quarter of all passenger mileage, a sixth 
of all tonnage. They are the guts of our 
defense. Yet they are so anemic they have 
not yet made up the wear of the last war. 


CREATE OWNERS OUT OF THE EXECUTIVES 


Whether it is a result of railroad poverty, 
or the cause, it is a fact that in no other 
industry are there so few owners among the 
directors. Most of them own less than $4,000 
worth each of their railroad’s stock, eminent, 
wealthy and worthy citizens though they be. 
Only one in ten can really be called an owner, 
It is bad enough to have nonowners run- 
ning your property, but how much worse 
is it when nine-tenths of them have large 
financial interests in conflict with yours; 
those who solicit the business of airlines, 
say, or of truckers. The shipper may have 
a conflict only on rates, but those who cater 
to many businesses can have many con- 
flicts. Is there any wonder that such 
boards, have accepted without protest 11 
rate increases since 1939 aggregating only 
67 percent when wages and materials have 
increased more than twice that, and every 
rate increase was stalled months, sometimes 
years. 

Is there any wonder that favored hotels, 
banks, corporations, and individuals have 
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been allowed to reserve solid blocks of Pull- 
man space weeks in advance and then can- 
cel, sometimes causing trains to go out half 
or a third occupied though anxious travelers 
are repeatedly turned away from fictitiously 
sold-out windows; that ideal machinery is 
thus established to protect airline patrons 
against bad weather, the railroad to hold the 
bag in good weather. Is there any wonder 
that able operating executives are finally 
frustrated by these higher policies into ac- 
cepting the status quo; that the last choice 
of the college graduate is the railroad fob? 


UNLUCKY CUSTOMERS OF SAME CROWD 


The most important financial influence in 
the railroads saw to it in 16 reorganizations 
that a million bond and stock holders ‘ere 
partially or completely and unjustifiably 
wiped out and the new stock disenfran- 
chised; the boards captured by their group. 
When an important coal carrier sought con- 
structive affiliation with New York Central, 
to compete with their twin combination, the 
Pennsylvania-Norfolk & Western, this finan- 
cial group is believed to have been respon- 
sible for the intervention before the Com- 
mission that deprived that carrier of even 
one New York Central director. And who do 
you think obtained, as a result of that inter- 
vention, the right to permanently vote the 
coal carrier’s 400,000 shares of Central? A 
New York bank. As if the dominant and 
destructive influence of another New York 
bank in that road, the New Haven and many 
others had not already been enough. Right 
now this financial group seeks to improp- 
erly confiscate the property of tens of thou- 
sands of bond and stock owners in a west- 
ern carrier though the road is twice as pros- 
perous, four times as rich in cash, as it was 
when the bonds were originally recommended 
to the public by pretty much the same crowd. 

Most of you, I think, agree with me about 
this backwardness of our railways. But 
what to do about it. That is a tough one. 


FEDERATION MAKES FIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The federation urges that stock options 
be given to the key executives of each rail- 
road. An amendment to the tax laws in 
1951 made this possible on a capital-gains 
basis. So far few railroads have taken 
advantage of this incentive to management. 

2. There should be created an industry 
proving ground like the great research or- 
ganizations of the motor companies. It 
should be staffed by experts who have never 
been infected by railway thinking. To it 
should be assigned the task of improving, 
standardizing, and introducing competition 
into the purchase of all railway supplies. 
The most careful steps should be taken by 
this proving ground to see that noncom- 
petitive relationships, such as existed for 
generations between all the railroads and 
two investment banking houses, should be 
wiped out in all departments. 

Under the competitive-bidding rule adopt- 
ed by the Commission in 1944, bankers’ 
spreads on new issues have not only shrunk 
to less than 1 percent but prices have risen, 
resulting in a double benefit to the carriers. 
The rank and file of bankers, too, have bene- 
fitted from opening up this choice busi- 
ness to competition. The bond-selling 
racket, which over the years cost the in- 
dustry billions of dollars, also led to many 
errors, such as New York Central's Cleveland 
Terminal, which cost seventy-seven millions 
to build back in the twenties, although it 
was clear at that time that all the tickets 
sold there could barely pay its operating cost, 
to say nothing of train operation. The an- 
nual deficit of the terminal is ten millions. 
The bankers, dominant in the Central, how- 
ever, with their associates, took three and 
one-quarter points in spread to sell some of 
the sixty millions of bonds which the Cen- 
tral guaranteed. There are many other 
terminal situations unlike Cleveland only 
in degree. Is it the embarrassment of the 


financial community in these monumental 
terminals, the mortgages against them, which 
makes it so difficult to get their cancerous 
costs off the backs of the railroads? 

3. The Federation urges a railroad unifica- 
tion conference, staffed with experts, to re- 
alize the benefits of consolidation looking far 
ahead to legal consolidation into several 
great systems; otherwise, Government own- 
ership is likely to come through bankruptcy 
or public demand for better service. The 
industry can no longer afford the delays 
that go with 132 railroads, the duplications, 
the waste. Most of the benefits of legal con- 
solidation can be attained quickly through 
cooperation. Savings can indemnify hand- 
somely the mortgages, the property, and the 
employees that must be sacrificed. 

4. The railroads should give more support 
to and make greater use of this Federation. 
It is not limited to railroads, but includes 
suppliers, shippers, labor, shareholders and 
the general public in its councils. When it 
speaks it truthfully speaks for the public 
good; hence, it is far more likely to be heard 
than is a combination of railroads stamped 
on its face as a selfish interest. 

5. Last, there is the vital subject of labor- 
management relations. It is idle to argue 
who started the feud. But in my role of 
management I would not deny my share of 
the blame and the shame. Labor and man- 
agement, by their mutual distrust, are 
equally guilty of inviting state control which 
threatens to gobble them both up. Should 
that come, labor will lose more than man- 
agement, for the chief victim of the insati- 
able Socialist state always is labor. It is 
labor that fights the planned wars, and ulti- 
mately pays the most burdensome taxes. 

The Federation would like to see railway 
labor at the top of the heap in wages and 
hours. Management should cheerfully con- 
cede that in return for a full day’s work. As 
long as Government inflates, wages must go 
up; nor do we deny the right of everyone to 
shorter weeks and longer vacations as effi- 
ciency increases. The industry should set a 
world pattern for labor-management coop- 
eration. There should be a permanent na- 
tional labor-management conference with its 
local chapters in each carrier. Labor and 
management should there join hands and 
hearts as equals to wash their own dirty 
linen. Who knows, united they might estab- 
lish a pattern that could wash the world’s 
dirty linen: The state should be their serv- 
ant, not they ‘he state’s. 


SOUNDEST DOLLAR IN AMERICA 


Clearly railroad executives can never rise 
to their best, like sheep, uniformly following 
false leaders. They should follow the own- 
ers or themselves become owners, and make 
for their shareholders a lot of money. Often 
there is more money to be made in improv- 
ing a sick industry than in preserving a well 
one. If even a few will only strike out on 
some new paths the forces of competition 
released by these few can advance all. A 
dollar invested in the American railroads, 
now the most hazardous, can become the 
soundest dollar in America. You, the great 
American public, are eager to make that so. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. Or 
HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of my own on the meaning of Greek 
Independence Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Moopy 
GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The Western World owes a great debt to 
Greece. Nearly all the intellectual and 
spiritual values which have come to us as our 
birthright have Greece as their cradle. All 
forms of freedom—physical, political, eco- 
nomic as well as spiritual—as we understand 
them today, had their beginning in Greece of 
old. 

Greeks of today value national independ- 
ence just as highly as did their great ances- 
tors. They have proved this by the sacrifices 
they made to preserve their nation since its 
inception in 1821. In that year, on March 
25, under the leadership of an outstanding 
man of the church, Archbishop Germanos, 
of Patras, they rebelled against the Turks. 
The urge to freedom was so compelling that 
they fought against fantastic odds until their 
independence was assured after the great 
naval battle of Navarino in 1827. 

Here, in the United States, we join today, 
with thousands of persons of Greek lineage 
in celebrating the one hundred and thirty- 
first anniversary of the independence of 
Greece. It is a day to pay tribute to those 
who, through the years, have given their 
lives for Greek freedom and to salute pres- 
ent-day Greece which is making such a mag- 
nificent contribution to the defense of the 
free world. 


Placement of Navajo Indians in the 
Railroad Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. CHAVEZ.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me regarding the place- 
ment of Navajo Indians in the railroad 
industry by the Railroad Retirement 
Board and its effect on the Indian 
economy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PLACEMENT OF NavAJo INDIANS IN THE RalIL- 
ROAD INDUSTRY BY THE RaILRoapD RetTIRE- 
MENT BoarD AND Its EFFECT ON THE INDIAN 
Economy 


Since 1942 the Railroad Retirement Board's 
employment service has recruited several 
thousand Navajo Indians each year for rail- 
road work, primarily as track workers. Be- 
fore 1942, the railroads made very limited 
use of Navajos, only a few being employed 
each year, mostly by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. It was not until the Board de- 
veloped the potential of the Navajo Indian 
Reservation as a source of labor supply that 
railroads began to employ Indians in sizable 
numbers. 

Our employment service has served the 
railroad industry since 1940. During World 
War II and again in the present defense 
emergency the Boards’ employment service 
has been designated as the agency in charge 
of recruiting marpower needed by the indus- 
try. It was in carrying out this responsibil- 
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ity in 1942 that we first seriously investigated 
the possibility of extensively using Navajo 
Indians for track work. 

The Board’s employment service worked 
out a specialized program in 1942 for the 
use of large numbers of Navajo Indians in 
railroad employment. Consideration was 
given to the kind of food and manner of liv- 
ing to which the Navajos had been accus- 
tomed. Consideration also was given to the 
work locations at which they would be best 
satisfied, and to the seasons, such as the 
lambing, planting, and harvesting seasons, 
during which they could not leave the reser- 
vation. Arrangements were made for the 
railroad employers to provide them with spe- 
cial food, to use them only in certain areas, 
and to furnish them transportation from the 
job to the reservation and return during 
lambing, planting, and harvesting seasons, 
etc. Special recruitment machinery to ef- 
fectively tap the vast, sparsely settled reser- 
vation was also devised. 

From experimentation in 1942 there grew 
a full scale program involving the use of 
thousands of Navajos for track work on the 
Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western as well as on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. A few have also been used by 
other roads. During the war years a major- 
ity of the railroads in the country employed 
Mexican nationals as track workers. The 
Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, two railroads that had not previous- 
ly considered Navajos as a source of labor 
supply, were able to carry on their track- 
maintenance work by the use of Navajos 
and without the use of any imported labor. 

The program which was instituted by the 
Board’s employment service in 1942 has con- 
tinued without interruption to the present 
time. Recognizing that Navajo Indians are 
an important source of manpower necessary 
to efficient functioning of the railroads in the 
present defense program, our employment 
service will continue to place increasing em- 
phasis on Navajo recruitment. 

Indians are paid standard union wages for 
track work and are reported to bring most 
of their wages back to the reservation. They 
are employed an average of about 4 months 
each year and earn an average of approxi- 
mately $700 for a total of about $3,000,000 a 
year in railroad employment. 

The Board’s employment service has been 
instrumental in the placement of Navajo 
Indians in railroad employment in the ap- 
proximate numbers shown below. The 
number of individual Indians involved is 
somewhat less than the number of place- 
ments. Those who return to the reserva- 
tion during the work season are frequently 
placed more than once during the year. 


Number of placements 


Year: reported by Board offices 
July 7, 1943, to June 6, 1944______ 8, 000 
July 7, 1944, to June 6, 1945___..__. 15, 000 
July 7, 1945, to June 6, 1946_.._.__ 13, 000 
July 7, 1946, to June 6, 1947__..__.. 10, 000 
July 7, 1947, to June 6, 1948_...__- 9, 000 
July 7, 1948, to June 6, 1949_______. 8, 000 
July 7, 1949, to June 6, 1950______- 8, 000 


July 7, 1950, to June 6, 1951_.___-_- 12, 000 


By the end of World War II, thousands 
of Indians each year were establishing rights 
to railroad unemployment insurance bene- 
fits. In order to provide registration facili- 
ties at which they could conveniently claim 
UI benefits the Board appointed special un- 
employment claims agents throughout the 
reservation. These special claims agents are 
used not only in taking unemployment in- 
surance claims for Navajos and forwarding 
them to Board offices, but also in bringing 
to the Indians’ attention railroad work op- 
portunities of which they are informed by 
our employment service. Navajos who re- 
fuse offers of employment may be disquali- 
fied from receiving benefits for 30 days in 
accordance with the provisions of the RUI 
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Act. They also may be found temporarily 
ineligible for benefits when work at home 
will not permit them to leave the reservation 
to accept employment. 

There follows a tabulation showing ap- 
proximately the number of Navajos who have 
received unemployment benefits and the 
amount paid in each complete benefit year 
for which separate records have been main- 
tained. 





Unemployment insurance 








Benefit year 
Beneficiaries Benefits 
July 1947-June 1948... 4, 500 $551, 800 
July 1948-June 1949... 4, 7) 844, 000 
July 1949June 1950 5, 000 1, 551, 000 
July 1950-June 1951 3, 900 527, 800 





Indians have also drawn relatively smaller 
amounts in sickness benefits which became 
available to railroad employees in 1947 
through amendments to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. Some Indians 
have also been paid annuities and survivors 
have been paid death benefits under the 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
There is little question but that the approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 received each year by Nava- 
jos in wages and unemployment insurance 
and other benefits resulting from railroad 
employment has been decidedly beneficial to 
their economy. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs of the De- 
partment of Interior has cooperated with the 
Board in its recruitment and other programs 
on the Navajo Reservation. 

Employment of Navajos in the railroad in- 
dustry has béen mutually advantageous to 
railroad employers and to the Indians. There 
is no apparent reason why it cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Railroad employers are 
assured of a stable labor supply for their 
seasonal track work and the Indians of a 
substantial regular income from railroad 
wages and unemployment and other benefits. 
The Board is pleased to have had a major part 
in instigating and carrying forward so bene- 
ficial a program. 





Seaway Rejection Puzzles Dominion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Seaway Rejection Puzzles Do- 
minion,” written by James S. Pooler, and 
published in the Detroit Free Press of 
March 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Canapa Is CLICKING—SEAWAY REJECTION 

PuzzLes DoMINION 
( By James S. Pooler) 

(Why is Canada booming and a great tide 
of American investment flowing across the 
border? This is the third of a series of six 
articles to provide you with a picture of 
Canada's boom and what’s behind it.) 

As you drive along the upper shore of Lake 
Ontario you flash through more cities reflect- 
ing Canada’s growing industrial might. 

Here are more of the cities, sitting on the 
shores of the Great Lakes, like us, and look- 
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ing to the St. Lawrence seaway with an 
eager eye for even greater growth. 

Here’s Oshawa, where General Motors as- 
sembles its cars. 

Then Belleville, where you stop for lunch. 
And where the waitress is joined by the 
hotel manager and clerk, all eager to tell 
what Belleville’s got and how Belleville is 
growing. 

They tick off the new Northern Electric, 
making radios and television; a new plas- 
tics plant; a costume jewelry plant; two lock 
factories; a heavy machinery company; Coca- 
Cola’s new divisional office; a new optical 
plant for grinding lenses. . 

And, oh, yes, since the war they've built 
@ new school, a new wing on the hospital, 
and an addition to the old folks’ home. 

Here in Belleville where they also make 
an outstanding Cheddar cheese, Black Dia- 
mond, you hear the first bitterness against 
the United States restriction on the import 
of Canadian cheese. 

These folks say our dairy lobby sure slipped 
a fast one over on the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and Canada and a lot of other cheese- 
making countries—Denmark, Holland, Italy, 
France, are plenty sore. 

On you go, through slumbering old towns 
where the houses long ago were handmade 
of hewn limestone, and wide-awake ones 
until you reach the headwaters of the St. 
Lawrence River at Kingston. 

Kingston one day will sit at one end of 
the fabulous St. Lawrence seaway—but is 
doing all right today, thank you, helped by 
American investment. 

Julius Sugerman, in his Town and Country 
Restaurant, sketched out another of those 
amazing civil growths in Canada’s industrial 
revolution. 

Kingston one day will sit at one end of 
the fabulous St. Lawrence seaway—but is 
ers came in to unload and trade on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. Proud that it 
had Canada’s West Point, the Royal Military 
College, and Queen's University. 

Then came the war. And the Aluminium 
Co. of Canada built a plant there. And so 
did the nylon division of Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd. 

They'd had to extend the city limits three 
times to take in all the new people and homes 
as Kingston shot from 25,000 to 42,000 people 
and became an industrial city. 

And now the St. Lawrence seaway was com- 
ing to boom Kingston more, and why wasn’t 
the United States part of this great develop- 
ment for both our Nations? 

This is as good a place as any to introduce 
how Canadians feel about the St. Lawrence 
development, the Great Lakes and its great 
industries linked closer to the world of com- 
merce, and what is wrong with us. 

For generations we've “nif-nawed” in Con- 
gress about it, and today Canada is ready to 
go it alone, to charge the tolls to derive the 
power expansion, without waiting for us. 

In Ottawa we were to talk with economists, 
bankers, authorities on export and trade, and 
the gist of the St. Lawrence discussion goes 
like this: 

The bankers, all these gentlemen, puffing 
their pipes deliberately and thinking deliber- 
ately, saying that they had best remain 
“faceless and nameless” servants of their 
Government, said: 

“We aren’t snapping our suspenders over 
the seaway. It isn’t bragging about going it 
alone. To us it is just a good dollars-and- 
sense investment or we wouldn't go it alone. 

“Everybody knows what it will mean to 
your Midwest. Forget being linked to the 
sea, to world-wide commerce. Think what 
it will mean to your steel mills, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Gary, with your ore running out. 

“One of the greatest tides of American in- 
vestment runs toward Canada’s raw mate- 
rials, like ore. There’s more than $250,000,- 
000 being spent, including railroads, to get to 
our rich iron ore in Labrador because yours is 
running out. Where is it going to go?” 
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We remembered that later as we talked to 
the Canadian economist and how selfish, 
sectional interests are keeping us from act- 
ing like a progressive nation. 

Maybe you read an editorial recently in 
the Saturday Evening Post against the sea- 
way. That we were nuts in figuring our ore 
was running out. 

Why there was a lot more than we thought 
up in the Mesabi Range, enough to last us 
26 years. Imagine we, the United States, 
which feeds fatly on steel, should be happy 
we have enough ore to last us barely a 
quarter century more. 

And the Post went on, we shouldn't be un- 
happy about it. The East was building new 
steel mills. 

We can close down Gary, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, and let the eastern United States, 
swiftest open to attack from an enemy take 
over on steel. 

Even the conservative Canadian, who 
doesn’t give favoritism to one section of our 
country over another (incidentally, Michi- 
gan is the No. 1 State in both export and 
import trade with Canada) thought the edi- 
torial a good example of how as a nation we 
don't act as a whole. 

In the United States everybody, every sec- 
tion is out to grab what it can get. In Can- 
ada, gvided by a vast body of civil servants, 
they try to think in terms of the whole 
country. 

Maybe like our New York or Texas, Can- 
ada's Montreal and Quebec would lose sea 
commerce. But when it is for the good of 
the Nation as a whole the sectional interests 
become one. 

That's why the Canadian shakes his head 
sadly over why our Midwest can’t convince 
our Nation of the value of the seaway. 

There's another reason why Canada, not 
enubbing us, has to get on with building 
that seaway we've been discussing for 50 
years. : 

“It's a matter of power,” the economist 
said. “The funny thing is that in the 
United States you're running out of power 
sources like water. Ours is barely tapped, 
less than a fourth. 

“Still we need more hydroelectric power 
in southern Ontario where our industry is 
concentrated. If industry can’t expand it 
will move elsewhere. We are a conservative 
people but we are a practical people. 

“Those millions we spend on the St. Law- 
rence seaway will give us the power to fatten 
up our industries where power is needed.” 

Something else we'd heard clicked in an 
uneconomic mind. It was how Canada could 
use its mighty water power to give us a trim- 
ming on aluminum. 

Despite its mineral riches Canada, like the 
United States, imports bauxite from South 
America. 

But using its vast resources of water power 
Canada can, on the average, produce alumi- 
num cheaper than we can. In British Co- 
lumbia it has the vast Kitimat project under 
way to further nail down the market. 

There was talk, too, of what the St. Law- 
rence seaway would mean to shippers of 
wheat, ore, and oil. 

And what the seaway would mean in re- 
duced costs with no more shifting the cargo 
from the original carrier to shallow-draft 
canal boats and then back at Montreal to 
ocean carriers. 

The Canadians are certain that their St. 

Lawrence seaway will pay for itself in 40 
years. 
The Canadian economist grinned at us, 
“The American usually is smart when it 
comes to business. That's why it surprises 
us that you Americans won't participate in 
the seaway. It's no welfare project like your 
old WPA. It’s just plain good business.” 

We said we sure wished we could make 
our Congress see it that way—but then 
maybe Congressmen, like us, aren't busi- 
bessmen. 
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Address by the Vice President at Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day Dinner, March 29, 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
when Vice President ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
speaks, the air clears, the doubts and 
fears that beset the day flee, and his stal- 
wart voice sounds the call to Democrats 
everywhere to rally around the flag to 
serve their country, with complete assur- 
ance of victory in November. Saturday 
night at the Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner in Washington, Mr. BarKtey electri- 
fied and inspired his hearers with a 
forceful pronouncement of the party's 
aims and purposes. As he had done at 
Philadelphia as temporary chairman and 
at other conventions, he proclaimed a 
record that is unassailable. BARKLEY 
had done it again. 

Democrats everywhere were deeply 
touched when President Harry S. Tru- 
man announced he would not be a can- 
didate for reelection and, through a 
magnificent act of unselfish devotion to 
the cause he has espoused, showed again 
the manner of man he is by renouncing 
any personal ambition even to the point 
of refusing to be a candidate again. 

In the light of Mr. Truman’s with- 
drawal from the presidential race, Vice 
President BaRKLEyY’s words are all the 
more vital and penetrating in their 
analysis of the situation. Kentucky can 
now recommend to the Nation the lead- 
ership of a counselor she has known and 
followed since the days of Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of the address which he deliv- 
ered on the occasion referred to. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ALBEN W. BarK- 
LEY AT THE JEFFPERSON-JACKSON Day DINn- 
NER, NATIONAL GuarRD ARMORY, WASHING- 
Ton, D. C., SaTurpay EveNING, Marcu 29, 
1952 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 
fellow Democrats, in the address which I had 
the honor to deliver as temporary chairman 
at the Philadelphia convention 4 years ago I 
stated that if the Democratic Party could 
bring its unmatched record to the knowledge 
of the American people, they would respond 
as they had responded since 1932. 

In spite of difficulties and almost insuper- 
able handicaps we brought that record to 
their knowledge and they responded as I had 
foreseen. 

What I said then is equally true today. If 
and when the Democratic Party brings its 
still unmatched record to their knowledge, 
they will again in 1952 as they did 
in 1948, 1944, 1940, 1936, and 1932. 

The people are entitled to know the truth. 

They are entitled to be reminded that 
under the leadership of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an overwhelming majority in Con- 
gress, the Democratic Party took over the 
withered plant of our political, social, and 








economic institutions and nurtured them 
back to life and health and strength. 

They are entitled to be reminded that 
under the leadership of Harry S. Truman and 
those who have labored with him, the Dem- 
ocratic Party has strengthened the founda- 
tions of those same institutions to a point 
never approached by this or any other people 
in the history of man; and they are entitied 
to be reminded that no class or calling among 
us has ‘been overlooked or omitted in the 
enjoyment of these blessings, nor has any 
class or calling forgotten its escape from the 
blight of the last Republican visitation in 
control of their Government. 

If the people complain of taxes made nec- 
essary for our defense and that of the free 
world, I remind them that our prosperity 
and economic strength permit them to con- 
tribute in taxes to these defenses more than 
twice the total of all their combined income 
in 1932, and then have left in their pockets 
more than four and one-half times their 
total income for that same year. 

But, say you, and the people ask, “What 
about venality and corruption among some 
of those trusted with public office under 
this administration?” 

The people are entitled to know the truth 
about that also. 

Everybody knows that no political party 
has a monopoly on honesty or integrity. 
From time to time, in the history of America, 
men in high and low stations have betrayed 
the people. 

It happened under Grant when his Secre- 
tary of War was impeached for the sale of 
concessions at Army posts, and he escaped 
conviction only because he had resigned the 
day before the House impeached him. 

It happened under Taft when the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was forced to resign be- 
cause he had betrayed the interests of the 
people in the administration of the public 
domain. 

It happened under Harding when the Vet- 
erans’ Administration was pillaged by Forbes 
and Miller, both of whom served prison terms 
for their misconduct; and when two mem- 
bers of the President’s cabinet were charged 
with wholesale bribery on a scale that made 
previous public thefts look like short de- 
tours from the path of honesty. 

It has happened under Mr. Truman. 

Of course, the President of the United 
States cannot look over the shoulder of 
2,500,000 Federal employees, 9999/100 per- 
cent of whom are honest, hard-working, law- 
abiding, God-fearing, and in many cases, un- 
derpaid, men and women. 

But, it is the duty of the President, and 
all responsible officials under him, to act 
swiftly and effectively when any man, trusted 
by the people or their Government, is found 
recreant to the trust reposed in him. 

No dishonest man has any vested, proprie- 
tary, political, or moral title to any office 
under any government. There is no room 
for any crook in the Government of the 
United States. 

President Truman has acted promptly and 
effectively in every instance brought to his 
knowledge. He has inaugurated policies and 
investigations intended to clean out any re- 
maining elements in the Government that 
are unworthy. In this effort he is entitled 
to the wholehearted and aggressive support of 
the Congress and the public. If there is any 
man in the camp of either political party 
who prefers a political campaign issue to an 
honest government, then let the searchlight 
be turned on him, so that in its glaring rays 
the people may see those who seek to exploit 
them, as well as those who seek to protect 
them. 

The Democratic Party has, throughout its 
life, been the implacable foe of corruption. 
Petty larceny now cannot be justified by 
grand larceny under Harding. The Demo- 
cratic Party, under the leadership of men 
like Walsh and Wheeler of Montana, exposed 
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the corruption under Harding. The Demo- 
cratic Party is exposing and will punish the 
irregularities of this day. 

The people expect no less from us. They 
will receive no less from us. 

Where do we stand in the field of foreign 
policy? And where do our opponents stand, 
if they know? 

The conduct of our foreign policy affects 
every household in the Nation. What hap- 
pens in the most backward and distant land 
may now determine the ultimate and perma- 
ment peace of the world. 

Before the end of World War II we ini- 
tiated and sponsored the creation of the 
United Nations. The basis of its Charter 
was laid in bipartisan conferences here in 
Washington under the leadership of Cordell 
Hull. E 

We, with nearly 60 other nations, have 
pledged ourselves to Join together to stop 
aggression and bring about world peace. 

Every step taken by the Truman admin- 
istration in the field of international rela- 
tions, and in our affairs at home, has been 
in fulfillment of that pledge. 

The Truman doctrine in Greece and Tur- 
key, the Marshall plan in Western Europe, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, the point 4 pro- 
gram, the rearmament of ourselves and our 
allies, our effort in Korea and Asia and all 
over the world, have as their objectives the 
prevention of another world war and the 
preservation of world peace. 

We know that if the United Nations goes 
the way of the League of Nations, the last 
hope of men to organize the world for peace 
will have vanished. If the United Nations 
shall be vindicated and world order restored, 
history will give to President Truman the 
major credit for this boon to the hearts 
and bodies and souls of men and women. 

Yet we hear the tongues of Babel mutter- 
ing forth anathemas about it, designed to 
discourage and frighten the American people 
into an appalling frustration. 

Many sincere Republicans believe in and 
support our efforts for peace and security. 
Some of them of high rank have helped and 
are helping to carry them out. 

Others seem to be confused, uncertain and 
bedevilled by the problems which face those 
who do not know their way and stumble 
around from place to place. 

With Mr. Hoover seeking to pull us out of 
Europe, with Mr. Tarr seeking to push us 
into China, with Mr. Stassen standing like a 
giant revolving searchlight with eyes and 
ears turning to catch a sound or a glimpse 
from any direction, and with the shadow of 
General MacArthur hovering like Poe's raven 
over all their bedchambers, the Old Guard 
Republican policy makers are like the Irish- 
man's definition of the siege of Port Arthur 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 and 
1905. 

The city of Port Arthur was undey siege, 
surrounded on all sides by the enemy. In- 
gress and egress were difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Each day the news dispatches from 
the Pacific reported that “Port Arthur is in 
status quo.” Day after day, and week after 
week, came the montonous report, “Port 
Arthur is in status quo.” 

Finally, two exasperated news reporters 
asked an Irishman what the monotonous dis- 
patches meant. “Well,” said he, “I am not a 
military genius, and know little about geog- 
raphy, nor am I up to date on the language 
of the Caesars. But, from what you have 
told me, and from my understanding of the 
situation, ‘in status quo’ means that Port 
Arthur is in a hell of a fix.” 

Let the people know the truth and render 
their verdict. Let them know that both our 
domestic and our foreign policy are sound 
and fashioned for the welfare of the Nation. 

Let them know that any assertion, or claim, 
or pretense that either our domestic program 
or our foreign policy is intended or calculated 
to foment war in Europe or elsewhere, or lead 
the American pecple down the highway of 


socialism, is a gross perversion of the truth, 
whether uttered from the lips of men garbed 
in civilian raiment or by men in the uniform 
of their country. 

Let us hope and work, without regard to 
politics, race, creed, or color, for the coming 
of the day when all mankind may join in 
the anthem of the ages, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 


The American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, March 16, Paul Harvey, na- 
tionally known radio commentator with 
a great listening audience, paid high 
tribute to the American Legion over the 
ABC network on the occasion of the 
thirty-third anniversary of the birth of 
this great service organization. 

As one who has served as a district 
commander in that organization and as 
a member of the executive committee for 
the Department of Illinois, I can mod- 
estly assert that this fine testimony on 
the part of Paul Harvey to the achieve- 
ments and patriotic service of the Amer- 
ican Legion is richly deserved. It gives 
me great pride, therefore, to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by the unani- 
mous consent of this body this fine trib- 
ute because it will be a reminder to all 
who read it that there does exist in 
America a great group of men who served 
the country in time of war and who with 
equal fidelity served it in time of peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION 


Now, something to slumber on. 
upon a time there was an ideal. A very big 
ideal. Big enough to strain the arms of 
many men. And, when the fight was won, 
midst the stench of mustard gas and death 
they found it wounded. Their ideal—lying 
wounded and dying in the blood-stained 
mud of France. They raised it, bandaged 
it, nursed it, and brought it home. It’s 
hard to baptize an ideal with a name. If 
this were the story of a man—but this is 
the story of many men—and, as I say, an 
ideal. It was 33 years ago tonight and half 
a world away that men with a “beef” joined 
hands. Tired, homesick, miserable, magnifi- 
cent men. Pooled the remnants of their 
spent strength, to shoulder their wounded 
ideal and bring it home. And they called 
themselves the American Legion. 

I would not on this anniversary of its birth 
seek to improve history. Only to review it. 
And, in this later hour, try to redefine the 
purpose—the ideal. If we can see it in the 
light as they saw it that long night in 1919, 
Wwe may again grab hold and hang on tight. 
President Theodore Roosevelt had said a 
man must be a good patriot of his country 
before he can be a good citizen of the world. 
That unless a man loves his own wife and 
family he will not be a good neighbor. And 
if he does, he cannot help but be. And, 
while Americans in 1919 were anxious about 
those of our own whom we had taught to 
kill, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was there in 
Paris, remembering his father’s words as he 
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listened to the rumblings of unrest among 
the weary victors. If the great American 
ideal for which that war was fought should 
now be lost, then all was lost. Understand, 
this is not Teddy Roosevelt's story. His was 
one voice—only one. For though a war later 
he, again in France, must die—the ideal must 
live. So then again, in the hearts of men, 
the fire of freedom burned, nor all the blood- 
stained surf of Normandy’s beaches could 
drown it out. 

What was this ideal men must feel to 
know? Let me try to say it. The American 
Declaration of Independence had said men 
were endowed by God with certain rights. 
Endowed by their Creator. Such rights as 
no government could issue or take away. 
The word is not even in most dictionaries 
which the Declaration of Independence used; 
“unalienable rights,” it said. Unalienable 
rights. The divinely endowed concept is 
that men must govern from the bottom up. 
That centralized civil power corrupts. That 
our Republic under God, and our Legion, too, 
are of and by and for men no bigger than 
you and I. So the pact which these few 
drew at Paris 33 years ago tonight began 
with these words: “For God and country we 
associate ourselves together.” And men who 
had been taught to kill and men who had 
rubbed elbows with the godless bolshevism 
of Asia, reaffirmed their love for their God 
and their own. And so came home. 

Armistice Day, November 11, 1919. Cen- 
tralia, Wash., the Grant Hodge Post marching 
in parade. A fusillade of bullets from a roof 
top near the street, and Post Commander 
Warren Grimm fell dead. The IWW—Inter- 
national Workers of the World, the Commu- 
nists called themselves in those days—firing 
On unarmed men from windows and roof 
tops. In that awful instant American Le- 
gionnaires came to realize that rights imply 
perpetual responsibilities. That they weren't 
out of the trenches yet, nor would they be. 
Forever, eternal vigilance would be the price 
of liberty. Men, home to celebrate, must 
fight again. And fight they did. Four of 
them lay dead when darkness fell. They 
were home and they were dead. But freedom 
lived. 

A year, a State away, Anaconda, Mont. 
More rebel rabble sought to sabotage the 
American victory. Burning forests, threat- 
ening workers on the rivers, in the mines. 
Our second greatest State in size, a handful 
of police. But the fight was won and the job 
was done by the Silver Bow Post of the 
American Legion. 

The Legion still celebrated victory in the 
twenties. Closed ranks on common problems 
in the thirties and, in the lean times, stayed 
in step. The forties, other warlords threat- 
ened, something happened. Conventions 
had been fun, that part that showed. Tin 
hats, glistening bayonets, banners, uniforms, 
bulging at the waist. T:pperary, parlez 
vous, where’s Elmer? and blistered feet. 
Water bombs and electric canes. Suddenly 
the celebrating of past accomplishments was 
over. Almost all at once a looking-back, 
laughing Legion about-faced the future. 
And grew up. 

Another war. Americans shoulder to 
shoulder. From the slit trenches of Italy 
to the foxholes of the Philippines, United 
States of America fought for an American 
ideal. Another victory. And then this night 
in March in 1952. Without a war to calla 
war to bind us close, with Americans pray- 
ing to God but not listening to Him, one 
grass-roots force among us, alerted by an- 
other need, is on the march again. Rein- 
forcements moving to the breach. Our arms 
are mostly strong; our hearts are weak. And 
the ideal lives or dies in the hearts of men. 
Again tonight, indignant doughboys of 
another day want to get it over and get 
home. Their “beef” is war that is neither 
hot nor cold, American blood on a mongrel 
flag, and blind leaders hesitantly pointing 
the way for men who can sce. And so we 
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here rededicate this Legion for God and 
country, associate together as the Pilgrims 
carried rifles to the church, stand guard now 
others at its open door. For God and 
country. The Legion, in its constitution, is 
pledged to foster and perpetuate a 100-per- 
cent Americanism. Not just by today’s 10- 
percenters, but 33 years ago the Legion was 
criticized because it hadn't compromised for 
less. 

Tonight, on every weak flank through 
which freedom might escape us, the temple 
guard stands watch. No, now you see that 
this was never meant to be the story of young 
Teddy Roosevelt or Warren Grimm or Ben- 
nett Clark, or Wild Bill Donovan. This is 
the story of the American ideal and the 
American Legion. And look out, enemies 
of these, there’s courage here we haven't 
ever used yet; 3,000,000 men are closing 
ranks again—3,000,000 time-proved keepers 
of the flame. 

Paul Harvey. Goodnight. 





Perils of Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Perils of Treaties,” written by 
Raymond Moley and published in the 
Los Angeles Times of February 26, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PeRILs OF TREATIES 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Among the many fantastic projects, 
schemes, and ideas fostered by the former 
First Lady, Eleanor Roosevelt, has been the 
so-called Covenant on Human Rights of the 
United Nations. 

This jumble of vague aspirations and cun- 
ningly contrived commitments grew out of 
the declaration of human rights actually 
adopted by the Assembly some time ago. 
The whole mess is still floating around 
among the various agencies and committees 
of the United Nations. There is no imme- 
diate danger of general agreement on its 
language, but there is plenty of danger that 
some time it may come, with the approval 
of our naive and incompetent managers of 
foreign policy, squarely before the Senate for 
approval in the form of a treaty. 

If anything like it should ever be con- 
firmed, we would witness, as Senator Grorce 
has said, an abandonment of the form of 
government under which we have lived. 

The vital point is that once these beguiled 
or beguiling representatives of ours commit 
themselves to such a declaration, and as a 
treaty embodying it is enacted, we have 
abandoned our constitutional rights. For a 
treaty becomes supreme law. 

Senator Bricker, joined by more than 50 
other Senators, has introduced a proposed 
constitutional amendment to limit the ef- 
fect of such agreements. The spontaneous 
rallying to the Bricker proposal by Senators 
of both parties shows the deep misgivings 
that this business in the United Nations has 
evoked. The Senators feel, no doubt, as 
Bricker phrases it, that “at present the 
United Nations appears inspired by an ambi- 
tion to define and to enforce by treaty the 
economic and political rights and duties of 
every human being in the world. The most 
comprehensive of these proposed treaties is 
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the U. N. draft covenant on human rights.” 

Some of the inspiration behind this pro- 
posed amendment came from the American 
Bar Association. Patiently, constantly, and 
with a demonstration of great legal ability, 
a committee of that body has been laboring 
on this subject for a long time. 

The constitutional amendment proposed 
rules out completely any treaty or executive 
agreement that has to do with the rights of 
citizens of the United States under the Con- 
stitution. This simply means that these 
rights are matters that pertain exclusively to 
the relations between American citizens and 
their own Government. 

Moreover, the proposed amendment pro- 
vides that no reaty or executive agreement 
shall alter or abridge the Constitution or 
laws of the United States unless expressly 
authorized by Congress. 

Finally, it provides that executive agree- 
ments shall not be made in lieu of treaties. 

This amendment should be promptly sub- 
mitted to the States and ratified. It will 
protect the institutions of this country from 
the foolish commitments of our diplomacy, 
from the President down to our representa- 
tives at the United Nations. 





Nationalism Versus Internationalism Are 
Only Real Issues in 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, if 
we would save this Republic we must 
heed the advice of George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson and repudiate the 
advice of Dean Acheson and John Foster 
Dulles who advocate foreign and domes- 
tic policies that can lead only to our 
destruction. - 

I am indebted to Paul O. Peters, editor 
of the Washington News Bulletin, for the 
following statement on foreign policies: 


A FOREIGN ‘AMERICAN POLICY OR AN AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLiIcy 


Regardless of all the phony issues which 
may be raised by the politicians prior to the 
November elections, the American people 
should be advised that there is but one real 
issue confronting the electorate, upon which 
largely depends the future of representative 
republican government in the United States. 

The paramount issue is economic nation- 
alism versus economic internationalism. 

The people must decide whether we are to 
have a foreign American policy or an Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

In the early days of the Republic, Presi- 
dent George Washington advised: “It is our 
true policy to steer clear of permanent alli- 
ances with any portion of the foreign world.” 

Thomas Jefferson said: “Peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations—en- 
tangling alliances with none.” 

Our present foreign policy is based upon 
all kinds of costly alliances, pacts, and 
treaties. It is strictly a foreign American 
policy which has cost the American people 
more than $125,000,000,000 since July 1, 1940. 
We have attempted to buy the honest friend- 
ship of foreign governments and their people 
with continuing hand-outs from the public 
till. Under the present administration’s pol- 
icies the hand-outs will never end until we 
go broke. 

The economic internationalists, the one- 
worlders, and the professional do-gooders, 
coupled with the 37,000,000 persons who look 











to Federal, State, and local governments for 
jobs, social security, and subsidies, are prac- 
tically a unit in endorsing the spendthrift 
policies of the administration which are lead- 
ing our Nation down the road to bankruptcy 
and disaster. 

It therefore behooves every alert citizen 
who wishes to preserve our representative 
republican form of government to consider 
carefully the candidates for public office this 
November. To help preserve the Republic 
established by our forefathers, we should 
challenge the policies and motives of each 
and every candidate, from the Presidency 
down to the lowest constable, whatsoever 
may be their declared party affiliations, to be 
sure that they are above all other things for 
America first, last, and all the time. 

And every voter should beware of stalking 
horses that are merely stand-ins for the eco- 
nomic internationalists and one-worlders. 





The Presidential Election 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day there are many forces at work in 
this great country and various programs 
have been proposed, some of which the 
Congress has approved and many bil- 
lions of dollars, provided by taxpayers, 
are being spent in connection therewith. 

Naturally, where the policies and pro- 
grams are so far reaching, they become 
highly controversial. The best proof of 
this statement is the fact that as we 
face a new presidential election we 
have no less than what might be termed 
10 active candidates in the field, who are 
either directly participating through 
their own efforts or who are being 
strongly advocated by their friends. 
These active, and more or less inactive 
candidates, greatly disagree on the issues 
which are paramount in the minds of 
the people. 

It is not at all certain, as of today, 
what the public opinion will be as ex- 
pressed by the votes of the public in 
the forthcoming primary and general 
elections. It is interesting to all of us 
to have anyone who is fairly well in- 
formed and who has reached conclusions 
and holds firm convictions, to express 
themselves in understandable language. 
In this connection there has just come 
to my attention a most intelligent and 
appropriate statement issued by one of 
our leading professional medical men 
here in the District of Columbia. What 
this person has had to say is so direct 
and so appropriate that I believe there 
will be thousands of people who are 
interested in the views expressed. 

Therefore, I have requested and ob- 
tained permission to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD and to in- 
clude copies of three letters. One writ- 
ten by Dr. Allen S. Cross to the editor 
of the Washington Evening Star; the 
other written by a member of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Men's Committee, 
Democratic National Committee, Jeffer- 
son-Jackson dinner, District of Colum- 
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bia, to Dr. Allen S. Cross; and the reply 
of Dr. Cross to the last-mentioned 
letter: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
March 17, 1952, 
Mr. B. M. McKetway, 
Editor, the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McKetway: I have reasons to be- 
lieve that certain physicians are being so- 
licited and urged to attend the local Jeffer- 
son-Jackson dinner at the National Guard 
Armory, March 29. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the let- 
ter which I received from a physician, who, 
incidentally, is a highly respected member of 
the medical profession. For certain reasons 
of propriety, I have deleted his name from 
the correspondence. 

Attached to this letter is a copy of the 
reply, which I believe is worthy of publica- 
tion. 

For your information, I am neither a Demo- 
crat nor a Republican. I have never had the 
privilege of voting, because fortunately or 
unfortunately, I am a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, having been born, raised, 
and educated here, and except for having 
served 39 months in World War II, I have 
been engaged in the private practice of 
medicine for the past 15 years here in the 
Nation’s Capital, 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN S. Cross, M. D., 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
JEFFERSON-JACKSON DINNER, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
March 3, 1952. 
Dr. ALLEN S. Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ALLEN: I should like to call your at- 
tention to an important gala event, namely, 
the 1952 Jefferson-Jackson dinner to be held 
at the National Guard Armory, Saturday 
night, March 29, 1952. 

On that night President Truman will make 
an important address to the American people. 
Those attending the dinner will include Vice 
President and Mrs. Alben W. Barkley, Cabi- 
net officials, governors, mayors, leaders in in- 
dustry and the professions, including the 
medical profession. I want you to be a part 
of this distinguished group. 

The purpose of this Jefferson-Jackson din- 
ner is to help raise campaign funds for the 
continued success of the Democratic Party— 
a party which has done more, in the past 20 
years, for the welfare of the people than in 
any other like period in the history of our 
country. 

Because the 1952 presidential election is 
the most important since 1932).we want this 
to be the most successful dinner in the 
party’s history. The largest assemblage of 
Democrats and their friends are expected to 
attend this gala event. You can't afford to 
miss it—and we can’t afford to miss you. 

Looking forward to your earnest coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 








Member, Business and Professional 
Men’s Committee. 


Marcu 15, 1952. 

I have your letter inviting me to the Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner at the National Guard 
Armory, March 29. 

The small cover charge of $100 per plate 
would be a trifling sum to pay in honor of 
Jefferson and Jackson were it not for the 
fact that the distinguished guest for the 
evening is Mr. Truman, and the purpose of 
the dinner is to raise funds to keep this ad- 
ministration in power for another 4 years. 

I am greatly disappointed to think you 
can go to bat for that gang under the hog- 
wash that it “has done more, in the past 20 
years, for the welfare of the people than in 
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any other like period in the history of our 
country.” 

I am well aware that the administration 
wears the cloak of the people’s welfare, but 
I cannot forget the elementary lesson of his- 
tory that “hell is paved with good inten- 
tions.” Every dictatorial and corrupt gov- 
ernment in history, from Nero to Hitler and 
Stalin, nourished itself on the “welfare of 
the people,” right up to the moment when 
they set the world crashing on the heads 
of the people whom they professed to serve. 

You should not have to be reminded of 
how this administration has sought for years 
to impose socialized medicine on the people 
of the country. Even the exposures of the 
abuses of British socialized medicine did not 
stop the administration drive. Even the 
evils of politically controlled medicine in 
our own VA did not stop them. And when 
an aroused medical profession and the peo- 
ple did block the administration from direct 
Government control over medicine, the ad- 
ministration set out to do piecemeal what 
they could not do directly. As in every other 
field, the administration does not intend to 
give up its drive to control every aspect of 
American life. 

The test of a political party is the re- 
sults it achieves for the Nation and for the 
people. And such a test always has two 
sides: what you have to pay for what you 
get. Forget, for a moment, the political 
pap dished out at $100-per-plate dinners 
and look around you today. The state of 
the Nation is painfully apparent to anyone 
who can read a newspaper. Have you ever 
see such outrageous taxation, such a stag- 
gering national debt, such waste of public 
money, dangerous inflation, such a gigantic 
and arrogant bureaucracy, so much govern- 
ment favoritism to special groups, corrup- 
tion in high circles, close connection be- 
tween crime and administration politics, 
such moral laxity even in the face of ex- 
posure, sO many subversive influences in 
Government and such obsession with the 
fear of war? Who has been making all the 
policies these years, while this condition has 
been building up? 

Think of it—for the first time since 1812, 
Americans fear for the security of their own 
country—and o ly a few years after the 
greatest military and economic victory the 
world has ever seen. In a single generation 
we have been in two World Wars and now 
the Lorean war—all under Democrats who 
have long since forgotten Jefferson and Jack- 
son. 

By outrageous mistakes in judgment in 
the late war and postwar years, adminis- 
tration policy makers made it possible for 
Communist Russia to subjugate 800,000,000 
people from the Elbe River in Europe to 
the China Sea. Now, to guard ourselves 
against the further spread of the menace 
which the administration helped to create, 
we are committed by a network of treaties 
to operations all over the globe. The ad- 
‘ninistration thus tries to redeen: its errors 
by the claim that it is a great crusade for 
peace. But the result is an automatic guar- 
anty that we shall be involved in every 
foreign quarrel. The foreign situation, 
rather than the American national interest, 
will inevitably dictate our policy as it has 
already done in Greece, in Korea, and else- 
where. 

We have lost valued old friends who re- 
spected us for our principles, and we have 
to buy new friends whose interest varies 
with the size of hand-outs we give. Our 
citizens are seized and imprisoned in many 
countries and our honor is impugned by 
the blackmail we pay. All the while, Amer- 
ican home life is demoralized by sending 
our boys overseas where there are a dozen 
powder barrels which can touch off a third 

world war whenever Russia is ready to launch 
one. 

All these things transpired under the ad- 
ministration now in power and its prede- 
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cessor. Can the diplomacy which has con- 
tributed to these ominous prospects be con- 
sidered wise or successful? 

The proof of a world war, a cold war and 
now a hot one in Korea clearly shows that 
the administration does not have the solu- 
tion for peace. It is equally clear over the 
last 20 years that it has no solution for a 
sound prosperity. It is now common knowl- 
edge that all through the 1930's, when the 
administration was spending and taxing, it 
never succeeded in attaining economic sta- 
bility or freedom from depression. After a 
shot in the arm from 1933 to 1936, a Demo- 
crat depression occurred in 1937, which set 
the country back to 1932 levels. People’s 
memories may be short and they may not 
recall that slump, but it is written as a fact 
in the books. 

It took an arms program, a give-away lend- 
lease—which promised to keep us out of 
war—and finally World War II to put our 
people to work. When Democrats took over 
in 1933, there were 12,000,000 unemployed. 
After enormous effort to prime the pump 
during all the 1930's, there were still 9,000,- 
000 unemployed in 1940. The war finally 
bailed out the economy. 

The Democratic prosperity we now see is 
a false prosperity. The other side of its 
medal is high prices, high taxes taking more 
than a quarter of the national income, a 53- 
cent dollar, an army of nonproductive bu- 
reaucrats, the wasting of our once abundant 
natural resources, and actual war in Korea, 
with a gigantic world war III as a constant 
threat stemming from our bungling foreign 
policy. 

Do these things give the administration 
anything to boast about on the question of 
a sound, healthy economy? 

To honor Jefferson and Jackson with a 
record like that is an insult to the great 
principles those patriots stood for. If I pass 
up this dinner—as I certainly shall, because 
I have no faith or confidence in the gang 
now in power—I shall be in the good com- 
pany of Jefferson and Jackson who, fortu- 
nately, will not be in attendance either. 

I am sorry I have to write this way to 
you, but that is honestly the way I feel. 
No amount of political oil poured out at 
that dinner, or by the administration's art- 
ists of words and statistics will change the 
simple convictions I have formed of the fix 
our country is in. And the time has come 
for those who love our country to pay some 
attention to the dangerous road down which 
it is being led by such distinguished com- 
pany as your letter describes. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALLEN S. Cross, M. D. 








ILO, International Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “ILO, International Trap,” pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
March 14, 1952: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ILO, INTERNATIONAL TRAP 

The International Labor Organization, a 
survivor of the League of Nations and now 
an agency of the United Nations, is busily 
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engaged in drawing a blueprint for world 
cocialism. 

The Socialist-Labor majority which rules 
the ILO operates on the theory that govern- 
ment must control the lives of the people 
and regulate their affairs. In furtherance 
of this objective it drafts international con- 
ventions on various subjects and submits 
them to the member nations for ratification. 

Since the meetings of the ILO take place 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and the organiza- 
tion has no authority beyond making recom- 
mendations, it has not attracted much ate 
tention in this country and has generally 
been considered to be just another one of 
those international debating societies. 

But the United States could be turned into 
a Socialist state overnight if some president 
with a rubber stamp Congress were able to 
persuade the Senate to ratify as treaties all 
the conventions already recommended by 
the ILO and those expected to be approved 
in the near future. This is because under 
the United States Constitution treaties are 
the supreme law of the land. 

For example, there is pending now before 
the Senate one of those conventions dealing 
with employment agencies and containing 
these words: “The employment service shall 
consist of a national system of employment 
offices, under the direction of a national au- 
thority.” 

In a report on last year’s meeting of the 
ILO, William L. McGrath, of Cinci nati, a 
member of the employer delegation, raises 
the question that this language might out- 
law private employment agencies entirely. 
It might also exclude states from participa- 
tion. 

McGrath reported that another convention 
adopted by the ILO was designed to give 
agricultural workers, the world over, holidays 
with pay. This prompted another member 
of the employer delegation to inquire how 
that would benefit agricultural workers in 
India, who only work 4 months a year any- 
how and whose problem is to find more op- 
portunities for work rather than less. 

One of the proposals debated would give 
governments the power to “negotiate, con- 
clude, revise, and renew” collective bargain- 
ing agreements. This would enable a gov- 
ernment to extend collective bargaining 
agreements to cover all industries in a par- 
ticular group or geographical area, with or 
without the consent of those affected. 

This proposal was passed as a recom- 
mendation, rather than a convention, Mc- 
Grath pointed out, but it probably will be 
redrafted next year as a convention. 

Another proposal would socialize insur- 
ance, by requiring governments to provide all 
citizens with life, medical, sickness, unem- 
ployment, old age, invalidity, children’s, sur- 
vivors’, maternity, and injury benefits. 

The purpose, McGrath said, was to make 
all insurance compulsory and subsidized by 
the Government; private insurance would 
not be allowed unless the Government paid 
at least one-fourth of the premiums. 

Thus the United States faces a real and 
present danger. While the ILO is thinking 
up measures to establish interniutional so- 
cialism, another agency of the United Na- 
tions, the Commission on Human Rights, 
has drafted a dandy scheme which would 
permit suppression of free speech, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of religious wor- 
ship. 

All of which argues persuasively for the 
early submission and adoption of the con- 
stitutional amendment proposed by JoHN W. 
BrICKER and 55 other Senators, under which 
United States representation to the United 
Nations would be instructed to withdraw 
from negotiations with respect to all “cove- 
nants, treaties, and conventions which seek 
to prescribe restrictions on individual liberty 
which, if passed by Congress as domestic leg- 
islation, would be unconstitutional.” 


Morris Becomes One Probed, Not Prober 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Morris Becomes One Probed, 
Not Prober,” written by Peter Edson and 
published recently in the Rapid City (S. 
Dak.) Daily Journal. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Morais Becomes ONE ProBep, Not PRoBER 
(By Peter Edson) 

WasHINGTON.—Newbold Morris in his first 
Washington public appearance accomplished 
the unusual feat of leaping from his own 
fires of investigation into a Senate frying 
pan. The particular skillet on which Presi- 
dent Truman’s six-foot New York Republi- 
can investigator of corruption in .Govern- 
ment now sizzles is North Carolinian Senator 
CLrpve R. Hoer’s committee probe of huge 
profits on the resale and chartering of United 
States surplus ships to Chinese trading com- 
panies. 

Mr. Morris came before the Hory commit- 
tee with a note from his wife, to which he 
constantly referred. It said, “Keep your 
shirt on.” But there was some question at 
the end whether he did. 

“There is nothing worse than a lawyer on 
the witness stand,” said Mr. Morris. He 
proved that, all right. Under questioning 
by the Senators and their chief counsel, 
Francis Flanagan, Mr. Morris got all tangled 
up in his own answers. 

First he said a newspaper interview was ab- 
solutely right in quoting him as having said 
he never got a single dollar out of the tanker 
deal. ‘ 

Then under questioning by Senator Kar. 
Monort of South Dakota, Mr. Morris admitted 
that he shared—perhaps to the extent of 
$30,000—in the $158,000 fees which his law 
firm had received from United Tanker Corp. 
over 4 years. 

“You said you didn’t make a dime out of 
the deal,” Senator Munpvr charged. “It 
Wasn't a dime—it was $30,000.” 

Morris was then challenged by Senator Joz 
McCartuy of Wisconsin: 

“You're sending out questionnaires to 
Government officials, asking them about their 
income. Will you be satisfied with answers 
like that?” 

Mr. Morris ducked it. “They'll have 2 
weeks to prepare their answers,” he said. 
“You want an answer in 10 minutes.” 

He was asked if he considered his answer 
forthright. 

“I'm not known as an unforthright man,” 
he countered. He proved that to the commit- 
tee members by breaking in on their ques- 
tions, arguing with them, giving long cir- 
cumlocutions for answers. 

Finally Senator Munpr told him, “You go 
ahead and give your answer, then I'll ask you 
the question later.” 





over the 
idea that the only reason he was of interest 
to the committee was because he had been 
mamed to head up President Truman’s in- 
vestigation into Government corruption. 

“You started out to investigate the 

tanker deal,” he complained. His reference 
Was to ex-Congressman Joe Casey, of Massa- 
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chusetts, who had cleaned up $450,000 by re. 
selling ships to United Tanker. “Now 
they've become the Morris tankers,"’ he said. 

Morris was president of China Internation- 
al Foundation, a philanthropic corporation 
supposed to receive all the profits from 
United Tanker. United Tanker chartered 
the ships to China Trading Corp. It was a 
Delaware corporation which, in turn, char- 
tered the ships to China Petroleum, a Na- 
tionalist Chinese Government corporation. 

It was under this daisy chain of holding- 
company operation that the tankers had 
carried petroleum products to Red China 
Senator Munot called it international piracy 

Committee records indicated 26 cargoes 
were shipped to Communist China after war 
broke out in Korea. Morris insisted he knew 
only about four. He suggested recalling his 
partner, Mr. Wasson. 

Committee Counsel Flanagan assured Mr 
Morris that his name had been on the list 
of important witnesses to be called in this 
case, ever since last August. So he wasn't 
being persecuted just because he had an- 
other important clean-up job in Washington. 

Close relationship between China Trading 
Co., of Hong Kong, and other China Trading 
outfits all over the world is shown by Hoey 
committee records. The whole operation in- 
dicates possible Chinese Communist control 
at the bottom, or else an unusual willing- 
ness on the part of Chinese Nationalists to 
do business with Red China. 

In this trade the American associates and 
lawyers were either innocent victims, naive 
dupes, or willing partners with full knowl- 
edge of what went on. The committee in- 
vestigation hasn't shown which it was, yet. 
But that may come out in its final report. 





The Union-Shop Recommendation of the 
Wage Stabilization Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. March 31, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to read the first paragraph of an edito- 
rial by David Lawrence published under 
the headline “Thought control” in the 
April 4, 1952, issue of the United States 
News & World Report: 

Where do the “liberals” stand in the de- 
bate precipitated by the Wage Stabilization 
Board a few days ago when it recommended 


compuisory membership in unions for the 
American workingman? 


Mr. President, I recommend to all 
Members of the Senate a reading of this 
most important editorial, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





THOUGHT CONTROL 
(By David Lawrence) 

Where do the liberals stand in the debate 
precipitated by the Wage Stabilization Board 
a few days ago when it recommended com- 
pulsory membership in unions for the Ameri- 
can workingman? 

Will the liberals show consistency now 
and crusade for the civil rights of minorities 
inside our factories and shops? 

We have heard recently from the liberal 
that citizens who belonged to Communist 
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organizations in the thirties, or even today, 
should not be asked by Government agencies 
or tribunals about their beliefs or previous 
affiliations, because every man has a right 
presumably to belong to any organization in 
whose doctrines he believes. The fallacy in 
this, of course, is that a Communist organiza- 
tion is not just like the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party, but is engaged in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government itself by vio- 
lence. 

In any event, the liberals in their cam- 
paign against what they call thought con- 
trol surely will not fail to perceive that the 
right of a citizen to join or not to join a 
trade-union involves not only thought con- 
trol but individual liberty as well. 

The technical terms for the two compul- 
sory systems requiring membership in trade 
unions are the “closed shop” and the “union 
shop.” The first, which it is now unlawful 
to demand or maintain, provides that an 
employer shall hire only members of a union. 
The second permits the employer to choose 
his own employees, but, at the end of 30 days 
of employment, the worker must join the 
union. If he doesn’t the employer, by virtue 
of his agreement with the union, must fire 
him. 

It is no answer to say that, inasmuch as 
the Taft-Hartley Act permits private parties 
through collective bargaining to put the 
union shop into effect, it has therefore been 
legalized. To permit something does not 
mean that the Government favors it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
moreover, has never passed explicity on the 
constitutionality of a union shop, whether 
put into effect by union elections or by nego- 
tiation with employees. In a unanimous 
opinion in 1935, holding the NRA unconsti- 
tutional, the Court said that Congress can- 
not delegate to employers and employee or- 
ganizations the right to set up among them- 
selves their own private system of govern- 
ment. 

The union shop is a denial of constitu- 
tional rights. No man in free America, in 
order to hold a job, should be required to 
join any organization in whose doctrines he 
does not believe. 

The argument sincerely offered by many 
trade-union leaders is that the minority 
workers in a shop benefit financially through 
the successful negotiations carried on by the 
representatives of the majority and that 
unwillingness to join the union and help 
defray expenses by paying dues is a “free 
ride.” 

The “free-ride” concept is specious. Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, it could mean 
that, when the majority of the citizens in 
the Nation join the Democratic Party, the 
people who believe in Republican doctrines 
must be compelled, as the price of citizen- 
ship, to join the majority party because its 
leaders are carrying on the Government and 
benefiting all the citizens. 

It could mean that when a taxpayers’ or- 
ganization in a community arises to cru- 
sade for lower taxes and succeeds in getting 
them reduced, all persons benefiting there- 
from must somehow b. compelled to join 
that organization, howéver they may differ 
with other doctrines or proposals championed 
by the organization. 

It could mean that all farmers must join 
a farm organization or be denied the right 
to plant a crop. 

Large companies in many an industry bear 
the brunt of negotiations with unions or 
with Government, paying out huge sums 
annually for the expense of their legal and 
economic staffs, while smaller competitors 
derive the benefit of the conclusions, 
Should all competitor companies be com- 
pelled by the Government to pay the big 
fellow for the “free ride”? 

There is no inherent right on the part of 
any organization in any field of a free so- 
ciety to make membership in such an or- 
ganization a condition prerequisite to the 


holding of a job or the exercise of economic 
freedom. Nor is there any right of a trade 
association to require the payment of tribute 
to any group of corporations as the price of 
an opportunity to engage in the same line of 
business. 

Why should a labor union, if the argu- 
ments for membership are so persuasive, de- 
pend upon compulsion? Surely trade-un- 
ionism will not concede that it cannot exist 
through voluntarism and must resort to 
coercion. 

True liberals will be disheartened by the 
decision of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
The vote in its favor was to be expected of 
the four labor-union members of the Board, 
just as opposition was expected from the 
four industry members. But it was a sur- 
prise to find the four so-called public 
members so far forgetful of civil rights as 
to put expediency in settling a labor dispute 
above all constitutional principle. 





Resolution on Katyn Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Vincent A. Basinski, chairman 
of the committee of commemorations 
and special activities of the Indiana de- 
partment of the Polish American Con- 
gress, Inc., Iam hereby submitting a res- 
olution adopted by the Indiana depart- 
ment on March 23, 1952. 

I appreciate very much the sentiment 
set out in this resolution and wish to 
state that all the members of our com- 
mittee—Congressmen FLoop, of Pennsyl- 
vania; MacHurowicz, of Michigan; Fur- 
coLto, of Massachusetts; Donpero, of 
Michigan; O’Konsk1, of Wisconsin; and 
SHEEHAN, of Illinois—have contributed 
greatly of their time and efforts in bring- 
ing about the success we have reached up 
to this time in our committee work. 

The resolution follows: 


Assembled at the biannual convention of 
the Indiana Department of the Polish Amer- 
ican Cougress, Inc., on this 23d day of March 
1952 in Gary, Ind., we, the delegates from 
various Polish American parishes and organ- 
izations, as well as individual members of 
the Polish American Congress, do hereby 
unanimously resolve— 

1. To express our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation to the United States House of 
Representatives for the unanimous approval 
qf H. H. 390, authorized by the Honorable Ray 
J. MappENn, from the First Indiana District, 
and providing for the creation of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the Katyn Forest 
Massacre; 

And to convey to the House of Representa- 
tives our gratitude for the extension of said 
investigation to Europe by appropriating to 
the special committee necessary funds en- 
abling it to widen the scope of the inquiry 
with the goal of uncovering the truth about 
the Katyn Massacre of 15,000 Polish officers, 
and bringing to justice the perpetrators of 
this savage act of genocide. 

2. To laud the truly great work of immense 
historical values performed by the Special 
Committee to Investigate the Katyn Massa- 
cre, which committee, under the impartial 
and statesmanlike chairmanship of the Hon- 
orable Ray J. MADDEN, is rendering construc- 
tive service not only to the ever-urgent cause 
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of rectifying the wrongs and injustices forced 
upon the Polish Nation by its allies in World 
War II, but also to the cause of international 
justice, and toward renovating the sense of 
moral values and historical perspectives 
among nations. 

3. To point out with the sense of satisfied 
justice that the investigation by the special 
committee probing the tragic mystery of the 
Katyn Forest genocide is already bringing 
results, as witnessed by the violent reaction 
to it by the tyrants of the Soviet Union and 
their Red puppets in Warsaw. 

4. To stress that we, American citizens, 
deeply cognizant of the Communist savagery, 
appeal to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives to extend the Katyn investigation 
to the simiiar acts of barbaric murders com- 
mitted on United Nations soldiers in Korea, 
particularly on our American sons, thousands 
of whom were wantonly killed in Red cap- 
tivity in complete disregard for international 
laws and basic human rights. 

5. To ask our Department of State that, 
in view of the fact that the present 
Communist regime in Warsaw is not a repre- 
sentative body of the Polish nation, and in 
view of the shameful activities of the so- 
called Polish Embassy in Washington and 
of nominally Polish consulates in other 
cities, the Government of the United States 
sever all diplomatic relations with Kremlin's 
henchinen in Warsaw, as nothing diplomat- 
ically or otherwise can be gained from such 
relations, and in recognition of the truth 
that Warsaw Red regime's representatives in 
the United States are trying to inject Com- 
munist propaganda among Americans of 
Polish ancestry. 

In conclusion we wish to express our 
thanks to the House of Representatives for 
acceptance and publishing of many of our 
resolutions presented with appropriate ex- 
tension of remarks by the Honorable Ray J. 
MADDEN, and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD. Said resolution, pertaining mainly 
to the Katyn genocide and prepared by the 
Indiana Department of the Polish American 
Congress on various civic and patriotic occa- 
sions, was published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp on the following dates: September 29, 
1949; June 21, 1950; February 26, 1951; June 
8, 1951, and January 9, 1952. 

The weight of these publications was such 
that the United Nations’ Commission on 
Human Rights has accepted our complaints 
against the Soviet Union in regard to the 
Katyn genocide and has put them on its 
forthcoming agenda. 

Realizing that in this epoch of cold war 
and international crises, we are living 
through the times that try human souls, 
we pledge to vigilantly watch the ramparts 
of our freedom and to be ever ready to fight 
and die, if need be, for the American way of 
life. 

COMMITTEE OF RESOLUTION, 
Rev. WENCEL Karp, Chairman. 
SopHIE JERZYK. 

STELLA MONIK. 

BOLESLAWA MENCZYNSKA, 
MICHAEL BITTNER, 

WENCEL BOGUSLAWSKI. 

JOHN Lass. 





“Absurd” Is the Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARK»sS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
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entitled “‘Absurd’ Is the Word,” pub- 
lished in the Akron Beacon-Journal of 
March 15, 1952, in regard to the code of 
journalistic ethics proposed by the 
United Nations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“ApsurD” Is THE WorpD 

Pity the city editor when the United Na- 
tions code of journalistic ethics goes into 
effect. 

The political writer, assigned to cover the 
cop house on the police reporter's day off, will 
be able to say, “Sorry, boss. It ain't digni- 
fied.” 

The day is past, it seems, when newsmen 
could be disguised as bums and sent to get 
the story of skid row or be directed to do an 
orderly’s chores in a mental hospital in order 
to find out what goes on behind the walls. 

Over the protests of American Delegate 
Carroll Binder, executive editor of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune, the U. N. Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information voted to include 
in its code of ethics a provision that news- 
papermen may accept only such tasks as 
are compatible with the dignity of the pro- 
fession. “Absurd,” Binder called it. 

Another rule which Binder fought in vain 
is one which permits writers, at the time of 
publication, to disavow responsibility for 
what they have written. 

The U. N. code is supposed to impose on all 
newsmen a moral obligation to obey it. Ac- 
tually, as far as the American press is con- 
cerned, these fantastic standards of ethics 
stand no more chance of being respected 
than the proposed U. N. covenant which 
would qualify freedom of the press. 

It is clear that the newspaper business in 
foreign country is nothing like the lusty, 
sometimes undignified but always free en- 
terprise that it is in the United States. 





Report on the Newbold Morris 
Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Holmes Alexander is one of the talented 
feature writers of the Associated Press. 
A report by him of the Newbold Morris 
hearings, entitled “Not a Wet Eye in the 
House,” appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times of March 12, 1952. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Not A Wer Eve In Tue Hovse 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


If I had any tears to shed I wouldn't shed 
‘em for Newbold Morris and the cute-little- 
me show he's been putting on before the 
Senate investigating committee. The first 
day that Morris appeared before the Sena- 
torial quiz panel, I remarked to a fellow re- 
porter; 

“That guy’s a show-off, and he'll fall on 
his face.” 

“Yes,” said the other scribe, “but he's the 
first guy I've ever seen who leans over back- 
ward in order to do so.” 

Morris, the President’s cleanup man for 
the tax scandais, arrived in the committee 
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room with rectitudinous self-importance, 
trailing the perfume of Galahadian charm. 
First he pulled aside the boudoir curtains 
and showed us a note from his wife, reading, 
“Keep your shirt on.” Then he bared his 
chest and told the committee that he was 
the “nicest witness” ever and that he’d come 
from New York to clean up the committee's 
town. He was so arch and dimpled-darling 
about it all that I expected him to scamper 
around the room playing patty-cake and 
babbling baby talk. 

It wasn’t long, however, before the self- 
importance turned into self-pity, and Gala- 
had was trying to explain how come a guy 
who never kissed a girl got all that lipstick 
on his face. 

The story is, as everybody knows by now, 
that Morris is up to his lofty pate in an 
oil-tanker deal. It reeks with familiar odors 
of tax dodging, influence peddling, swill 
from the public trough, and trade winds 
from the shores of Red China. Maybe Mor- 
ris, a sharp lawyer, has stayed within the law. 

But the admitted facts of the case show 
that he’s committed at least one of the 
deadly sins (gluttony for money) and brok- 
en at least one of the Ten Commandments 
(shalt not covet). He should have kept his 
shirt on, all right. It’s shocking to discover 
a saintly chest that’s tattooed with the mer- 
maids and dollar marks of knowledgeability. 

It wasn't long, either, before Morris went 
into an act which everybody on Capitol Hill 
knows by heart. He complained of being 
smeared. He moaned about the committee's 
unfairness. He struck the pose of suffering 
martyrdom and fell to lamenting the fate of 
a nation which elects witch burners to the 
Senate. 

Well, 1 used to syncopate with indigna- 
tion to that sort of music. When I was new 
around Washington, I'd wear out my shoes 
getting hopping mad over the way a poor, 
lorn witness got treated in this town. But 
the old song doesn’t stir my moral wrath any 
longer. 

All it stirs is my memory of past wit- 
nesses who did protest too much. Let’s see. 
There were Benny Meyers and Judy Coplon, 
Bill Remington and Alger Hiss, Johnny 
Maragon and Bill Boyle—and, oh, such an 
endless list of guys and dolls whose reputa- 
tions were ravished. 

Even while Morris was strumming his 
heartstrings in this third-floor committee 
room, Owen Lattimore was playing the same 
ditty one flight up on the fourth. It takes 
all kinds, you see, to make a world so filled 
with outraged innocence. 

Morris spoke piteously about the stalwart 
American people whose heritage of freedom 
was being disgraced and dissipated by in- 
quisition. But I wonder which is the worse 
threat to our liberties—the spirit of inqui- 
sition or of acquisition? 

There’s a new book by Blair Bolles, How 
to Get Rich in Washington, and I think 
the American people will yawn over it. Not 
because it isn’t readably written, but because 
the story of Washington scandals is so true 
that it’s gone trite. The rottenness of man- 
ey grubbing in our Capital City is beyond 
description. Even if Bolles spake with the 
tongue of men and of angels, the tired old 
story of corruption would fall flat. 

The major villain of our times is not the 
inquisitor, maybe not even the subversive. 
Both of them play minor roles to the money 
changer in the temple of big government. 
Time was, heaven knows, when we had to 
worry about the plunderers of natural re- 
sources, the exploiters of labor, the male- 
factors of great wealth. 

Fortunes were wrenched from the Nation 
by all sorts of big-business trickery, but 
gradually we learned to protect ourselves in 
the clinches. 

Today it’s another story. The great wealth 
of America now passes through the gulch 
of multibillion-dollar spending and that’s 
where to look for the outlaws. Congressional 





probes into all phases of rascality have be- 
come our est protection. A posse of in- 
vestigating lawmakers is likely to be sharp- 
spurred and trigger-fingered. But that is 
not so much the lawmakers’ fault. It’s the 
fault of the times. 





Arms Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article which 
was published in the Minneapolis Star 
of Friday March 21, 1952: 


Stow Arms Buitp-Up Can’t Be BLAMED ON 
AMERICAN PEOPLE—INDECISION AT Top Gov- 
ERNMENT Levers Has Pur Us BEHIND 
ScHEDULE IN MILITARY PREPAREDNESS, Says 
THE CHIEF OF OuR WaSHINGTON BuREAU 


(By Richard Wilson) 


WaSHINGTON.—There is currently a move- 
ment among high officials to place the blame 
for the slow rate of arms production on the 
sybaritic tendencies of the American people 
instead of their own ineptitude. 

President Truman, Charles E. Wilson, and 
others have touched on the fringes of this 
subject. They have not sold this line as 
hard as they might have, or may later when 
the going gets rougher. 

But Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has adopted the notion 
in full, probably because he has heard it 
babbled so often at the high levels of the 
administration. General Bradley does not 
have much time to form an independent 
Judgment of what the American people be- 
lieve or do not believe. 

Yet, speaking before the Pasadena Cham- 
ber of Comnmrerce, he said with respect to the 
arms program: “The American people wanted 
to have both television and tactical A-bombs, 
automobiles and ammunition. Total mobil- 
ization would have caused large-scale indus- 
trial disruption, and would have put us 
through the cycle of unemployment, peak 
employment, with its inefficiencies, and 
finally, when we were completely ready, back 
into more unemployment.” 


BORROWED VIEWS 


The latter part of the general's statement 
may or may not beright. Certainly the gen- 
eral himself, as he would be the first to 
admit, could not calculate these complex 
economic factors. 

He has just accepted some administration 
economists’ views of the situation. This 
would be well enough were it not for the 
fact that these economists have demon- 
strated time after time that they are unable 
to forecast with even the remotest semblance 
of accuracy the effect on the economy of the 
Government's large-scale programs. 

The general can be forgiven for failing into 
the administration propaganda line on eco- 
nomic matters, but why should he try to 
excuse the slowness of the arms program on 
the false pretext that the American people 
were unwilling to accept the sacrifices? 

It does not take a long memory to recreate 
the clearly expressed sentiment of the 
American people in June 1950. They wanted 
action, and they wanted it all down the line. 
They would even have accepted rationing 
again. Congress gave the Executive wartime 
economic powers without a whimper. It 
chafed and complained when President Tru- 
man let month after month go by without 
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using them. Congress gave the military un- 
limited funds without the slightest hesi- 
tation. 

Months later—it was just before Christ- 
mas 1950—big manufacturers in every sec- 
tion of the country were wringing their 
hands because they couldn't get the Penta- 
gon to act fast enough in letting contracts. 

There was a delay, and a long one, while 
the top military and defense officials were 
torn between going slow and going fast in 
building the Armed Forces. 

During that delay the American public 
was ready for anything. It was not asking 
for television sets as well as A-bombs. It 
went on a buying spree for a short time to 
store up for what it thought would be a long 
pull. It was ready, and resigned, to a long 
period of shortages ahead. 

Then the military and mobilization officials 
decided to take it easy. General Bradley 
describes this as a “middle course.” It was 
far from the middle. It was a deliberate, 
calculated decision to go slow. 


ANOTHER MISCALCULATION 


The trouble has been that it went slower 
than expected, in every way, and that was 
another miscalculation by economists and 
military men alike. 

From wherever this decision came, it did 
not come from any expressed demand of the 
people. They were ready for the worst. 

General Bradley reveals, however, the 
deeply running current of uncertainty which 
fiows from the big decision of 1950 to go 
slow. 

“The proof of whether this course was the 
right one or not will come in the next few 
years. If our middle course gives us sufficient 
military strength to deter further aggres- 
sion we have saved ourselves billions of dol- 
lars and have spared ourselves the unneces- 
sary upsetting of our economy,” he said. 

The General did not say what the result 
will be if the political-military decision of 
1950 proves to have been wrong. 

And it should be kept in mind that even 
the administration’s slow program fell far 
behind schedule for reasons which rest more 
heavily with the Government than with the 
manufacturers of military supplies. 





Dulles’ Resignation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following statement by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


DULLES’ RESIGNATION May SPARK ADMINISTRA= 
TION FOREIGN POLIcY 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Republican John Foster Dulles’ resigna- 
tion from the State Department just at this 
time may be very important. It may com- 
pel President Truman to take his foreign 
policy off the sidetrack where he has hoped 
to leave it until after November and get it 
rolling again. 

No Democrat could do this without split- 
ting the party. Possibly no other Republi- 
can than Mr. Dulles could do it, since the 
others—Bob Taft, General MacArthur, and 
General Eisenhower—are presidential can- 
didates whose every suggestion would nat- 
urally be turned down by a Democratic ad- 
ministration. But as a Republican not seek- 
ing office who has worked for the Democratic 
administration, and as a possible Secretary 
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of State with a Republican President, Mr. 
Dulles’ public criticism may result in a 
reconsideration of purposes and means by 
&@ reluctant President. 

The sidetrack I referred to above is a 
condition where the United States lacks, 
and is not really trying to create, enough 
military power to back up the policy of global 
containment which President Truman and 
Secretary of State Acheson want us to be- 
lieve is American policy. 


KOREA IS EXAMPLE 


In Korea we have an example of the kind 
of aggression by satellites of which, many 
believe, the Kremlin is preparing a whole 
series. To back such a policy the Kremlin 
has never ceased rearming since the end 
ot World War II. This year it admits 
putting 23 percent of its budget into arma- 
ment and the real figure is about 40 percent. 
Shortly after the war's end it put through 
@ cruel but effective devaluation and 
currency reform which cut down the peo- 
ple’s purchasing power. Having thus re- 
duced costs to the barest minimum, it pro- 
ceeded to create a double rearmament: (1) 
enough to defend the U. S. S. R. in case of 
major war, plus (2) enough to fit out Red 
China, the satellites, and other rebel Com- 
munists all over the world. This is why the 
United Nations forces are so far outnum- 
bered in jet planes over North Korea and 
why the Chinese Reds have apparently un- 
limited ground equipment to give the Com- 
munist rebels in Indochina. 

The United States administration has said 
it would stop such rebellions. In Greece it 
has been successful. Everywhere else it has 
failed, largely for lack of enough of the 
right kind of military arms. 

Yet it is still failing to produce enough, 
or to ask Congress for enough to carry out 
its acknowledged policy. 

MARSHALL’S INFLUENCE 

The Pentagon, under the influence of Gen. 
George Marshall, has set about creating a 
military establishment intended to deter 
or deal with the U.S.S. R. alone. This has 
been based on superiority in atom bombs 
and long-range bombers. 

But the U. S. S. R. has carefully avoided 
a great conflagration in which it would be 
involved. Instead it has started a number 
of little fires all over the globe. Against this 
type of aggression atom bombs and long- 
range bombers are so ineffective that they 
have not even been used. Therefore, we are 
unable to win the war in Korea. If Red 
China invades Indochina or Burma, or if 
the Tudeh Party revolts in north Iran, or if 
the European satellites attack Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, the United States lacks the right kind 
of forces to do much about it locally—as it 
should be able to do under the containment 
policy. 

As one distinguished official puts it, “we 
have been trying to put a muzzle on the 
wrong dog”’—the U. S. S. R., which does not 
intend to bite, ratner than on the snapping 
satellite terriers. 

To deal with the satellites as well as pre- 
pare to deal with the U. S. S. R. in case of 
need, the United States of America must 
supplement its long-range bombers, A-bombs, 
and special weapons with an irresistible mo- 
bile force in addition—the kind of force that 
could have stamped out Korea in a month 
and could crush Ho Chi-minh’s Indochinese 
Communists in 3 months. We do not have 
such a force. 

Unless we speeedily acquire it, we shall, 
when the next aggression comes, have either 
to (1) passively accept the loss of an ally; 
or (2) meet attack with inadequate resist- 
ance and be stuck with another Korea; or 

(3) demand that the U. S. S. R. call the ter- 
riers off the victim. 

This is where Mr. Dulles comes in. Accord- 
ing to the Associated Press, he “is an ad- 
vocate of an ultimatum policy toward Rus- 
sia—of warning the Kremlin that if it starts 
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any more Korea-type wars, it will face con- 
flict with the United States.” 

Such advocacy will scare our European 
allies who want no war save in defense of 
their own territories. But it may make clear 
both to them and to the administration that 
large sections of the American people are 
not prepared to stomach any further losses 
to world communism. 





The American Federation of Labor Op- 
poses the St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
opposition of the American Federation 
of Labor to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is 
explained in the following news item 
taken from a recent issue of the AFL 
News: 

St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY Cost Up To CANADA 


The American Federation of Labor is not 
alarmed at the prospect of Canada’s con- 
structing and paying for the St. Lawrence 
waterway. 

Rather, “if at least one nation in this world 
is willing to roll up its sleeves and do some- 
thing on its own account without seeming 
to want to hand the bill to us, this is as a 
cooling breeze on a fevered brow. Here is 
good neighborliness at work and at its best.” 

George D. Riley, member of the AFL legis- 
lative committee, made these statements to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The AFL, he said, is opposed to the resolu- 
tion, which would obligate the United States 
to cooperate with Canada in paying the cost 
of building the waterway. 

“This Nation is confronted with pyramid- 
ing obligations all around the world, eco- 
nomically, militarily, financially, and in 
every other manner. 

“On the other hand, we do know that the 
United States, instead of having a surplus, 
is faced with the usual deficit, while Canada 
is reported to have a handsome $50 per 
capita surplus for the present fiscal year.” 

The AFL spokesman answered the con- 
tention that we have to construct a seaway 
to get more ore to the furnaces. 

“This campaign,” he said, “was never sc 
frantic as when five or six steel companies 
suddenly struck it rich with new iron de- 
posits. Other developments, many of them, 
are going on in Canada today. 

“Nickel-copper is being developed in Brit- 
ish Columbia and a 155-mile railway is be- 
ing built to the point at Prince George from 
Vancouver. And titanium is being tapped at 
Allard Lake and lead-zinc deposits on Great 
Bear Lake. Why be partial; why not dig 
some seaways to all of these?” 





The President’s $85,000,000,000 Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
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I am including a round-table discus- 
sion which occurred in Kenosha, Wis., 
over radio station WLIP. The discus- 
sion was conducted by the Kenosha 
Chamber of Commerce, and the infor- 
mation must be highly interesting to 
every Member of Congress: 


TAx IMPLICATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
385,000,000,000 BuDGET 


The tax implications inherent in the Presi- 
dent's budget for fiscal 1953 that contem- 
plates spending approximately $85,000,000,- 
000 are far-reaching and are of profound 
importance in this election year. With reve- 
nues estimated at $71,000,000,000, the ob- 
vious deficit of $14,000,000,000 suggests that 
new tax revenue must be provided or deficit 
financing be further enlarged if the $85,000,- 
000.000 budget is to be balanced. Let’s first 
briefly consider the possibilities of increas- 
ing Federal taxes or of continuing further 
with the inflationary deficit financing that 
we are all so well aware of. 

In considering proposals for another hike 
in steel wages, Mr. Benjamin Fairless, of 
United States Steel Corp., pointed out that 
if another round of increases were put into 
effect, the resulting increase to the infla- 
tionary spiral would in the final analysis 
produce a smaller amount of tax return to 
the Federal Government, and his economic 
presentation of the facts involved indicates 
that we have already reached the point 
where the law of diminishing returns has 
begun to operate against the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. 

As to further deficit financing to balance 
the proposed budget for 1953, please consider 
this, and I would like to quote from Labor's 
Monthly Survey, issued by the American 
Federation of Labor last December: 

“The United States dollar in Tune 1951 was 
worth only 54 cents in actual buying power, 
as compared with 100 percent in 1939. Since 
last June, the dollar’s value has shrunk still 
further, to 5214 cents in November 1951. This 
steady decline in the value of money, due to 
the price increases, has serious and far- 
reaching consequences for everyone. It robs 
every worker, and lowers his living standard. 
The damage done cannot be offset by cost- 
of-living wage increases. Unions have strug- 
giled in vain under Wage Stabilization Board 
regulations to raise wages enough to maintain 
real income. For every wage increase auto- 
matically raises the worker’s income-tax pay- 
ment, so that his take-home pay never rises 
as much as living costs. In November, tax 
rates were raised and real income reduced 
still further. And these are not the worker's 
only losses. The shrinking value of money 
has reduced his savings to scarcely more 
than half what he put aside in 1939. And 
every dollar invested in war bonds during 
the war has lost a large part of its purchasing 
power. 

“Creeping inflation is changing the worker's 
outlook. In the past he could look forward 
to a steadily rising standard of living as pro- 
ductivity rose. Today he fights a losing bat- 
tle and cannot even maintain his present 
standard, or the value of his savings. Other 
groups are far much worse than union mem- 
bers. School teachers and other white-collar 
workers have fallen far behind the rise in 
living costs. People living on pensions are 
worse off still, for all pensions, all life insur- 
ance, health and welfare benefits, and unem- 
ployment insurance have lost almost half 
their value since 1939. Workers have lost not 
only in current income, but in security 
against the future. 

“Universities, colleges, hospitals, and oth- 
er service institutions supported by endow. 
ments find the value of their income shrink- 
ing away. Government has to pay more for 
defense equipment, which results in further 
tax increases. Business firms have to pay 
for more to replace worn-out equipment, 
and consequently must plow back more 


profit into business. They also have to bor- 
row more to pay for raw materials. Inves- 
tors who lend money lose out because their 
loans are repaid later on in money which 
buys less. Creeping inflation, by steadily 
cutting away the value of money, strikes at 
the very heart of our free economic institu- 
tions and cripples the process of creating 
wealth on which all of us depend for in- 
come. Money of stable value is fundamen- 
tal to progress in a democratic society. 

“Lenin, the founder of Russian commu- 
nism, is said to have declared that the best 
way to destroy free enterprise is to debauch 
the currency. A continuing inflation con- 
fiscates the savings of the people and the 
capital on which industry depends to carry 
on production.” 

I cannot think of a more convincing argu- 
ment than that which I have just quoted, or 
better phrase what a further turn in the in- 
flation spiral and a corresponding reduction 
in the value of the purchasing power of the 
money will do to us Americans, 

The most beneficial method of balancing 
the budget would be to reduce the pro- 
posed expenditures from the eighty-five bil- 
lions suggested (and which, incidentally, 
would cost every family in the State of Wis- 
consin an average of $1,935), to the revenues 
that may conservatively be anticipated dur- 
ing the fiscal year. If the Federal budget 
can be cut to the cloth we have to work with, 
we won't have to have any new taxes. But 
we'll probably have to do without some of 
the governmental frills. We'll probably have 
to get along without that new yacht basin 
in Bureau Creek, without governmental loans 
for snake farms and fur ranches, and special 
calendars for Congressmen at a cost of $6,000 
per year—equal to all the income taxes paid 
in a year by 27 families earning $4,000 a year. 

There is no satisfactory or tolerable way 
to raise $70,000,000,000, €80,000,000,000, or 
$85,000,000,000 for the Federal Government 
tospend. It can't be obtained from the well- 
to-do. They don't have it left to pay. To 
get even $10,000,000,000 more from the in- 
dividual income tax, the Treasury would have 
to take all taxable income over $4,000 from 
everybody in the country. Taxes can't be 
obtained from corporations without killing 
their activity and their growth or without 
shifting the ultimate burden to the con- 
sumer. Seventy or eighty billion dollars can 
be obtained only by taxing you and me much 
more heavily than we've ever been willing to 
stand for. We haven't been willing to stand 
for it because the money we would pay in 
taxes is what otherwise we would spend for 
the things that make life worth living. 

If Federal expenditures can't be reduced, 
you and I are certainly going to have to 
stand for higher and still higher Federal 
taxes—on ourselves. The bill must be paid 
in one way or another: Either through 
taxes, through inflation—which is worse— 
or through both. 





Oatis’ Voice Heard Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Marion Chronicle, under date of 
March 27, 1952. 

Marion, Ind., is the home city of Wil- 
liam Oatis. Bill Oatis has many friends 
in Marion and they know him. They 
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can recognize his voice and realize that 
any statements made by him were forced, 
perhaps by means of threats and even 
torture. 

I join these people from my Fifth In- 
diana District and all other Americans 
who, like Americans, show their expres- 
sion of deep concern over the inability of 
our great Nation to make contact with 
such a minor power as Czechoslovakia. 

The editorial follows: 


OatTis’ VoIce HEARD AGAIN 


For the second time since his imprison- 
ment, the National Broadcasting Co. has 
taken advantage of an opporunity to broad- 
cast a transcribed program originating in 
Prague during which the listeners heard 
the testimony of William N. Oatis as related 
in a Communist dominated courtroom. 
Faulty transmission and a translator speak- 
ing with a foreign accent made it difficult 
to follow the questions asked the unwilling 
prisoner but the replies of Oatis could be 
heard, although his answers left no doubt 
that his part in this strange drama had 
been well rehearsed. Friends of the im- 
prisoned former Marion newsman recognized 
his voice, however, and were assured that 
he was still alive as of the most recent broad- 
cast a few days ago. On one occasion when 
he was asked if he had heard the name of 
a certain alleged coconspirator, Oatis re- 
plied, Not until after my arrest. It may or 
may not have been the desired answer. 

The program was broadcast from Prague 
as a part of the propaganda efforts of Czech- 
oslovakia to counteract the programs beamed 
to Europe by the Voice of America. 

Just what purpose will be served by re- 
broadcasting it in this country is not clear. 
The NBC narrator interviewed other per- 
sons, including Oatis’ predecessor as manager 
of the Prague Associated Press bureau, to 
explain parts of his testimony. The well in- 
formed are aware that he had no choice other 
than to give the proper answers to the ques- 
tions asked him. But those who are not 
well informed may have believed his testi- 
mony. 

Other than in assisting in keeping the case 
of Oatis before the public it is difficult to 
believe that anything was gained by the 
broadcast. Reaction of friends in Marion, 
and there are hundreds of them, was typical. 
They were humiliated by the fact that the 
public was permitted to glimpse even 
through a radio broadcast Oatis’ inability 
to do other than he was told to do. They 
were further humiliated by the knowledge 
that for more than 11 months the most 
powerful Nation in the world has been un- 
able to make any contact with Oatis and its 
efforts to free him from his dungeon have 
been just as feeble. It is a strange situation 
which can be explained only if the Adminis- 
tration is preparing a grand coup on the 
eve of the November election by announcing 
that his release has been obtained. 





Statement by American Legion Medical 
Advisory Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by the American 
Legion medical advisory board on the 
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position of Veterans’ Administration 
medicine and surgery in the Nation: 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1952. 
Hon. Eprrm Nourse RoceErs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: At the request of Mr. 
T. O. Kraabel, director of our national re- 
habilitation commission, I enclose a state- 
ment prepared by the American Legion medi- 
cal advisory board, which, if you approve, 
we would appreciate your inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at your early con- 
venience. 
Thanking you for your many past cour- 
tesies, and with kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
MILEs D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


STATEMENT ON POSITION OF VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION MEDICINE AND SURGERY IN THE 
NATION BY AMERICAN LEGION MEDICAL AD- 
visory BoarD, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 
9, 1952 


It is the sense of the medical advisory 
board of the American Legion national re- 
habilitation commission that the relation- 
ship between the Veterans’ Administration 
department of medicine and surgery and the 
educational institutions of the Nation— 

1. Has provided superior medical care for 
veterans (and this, indeed, is the expression 
of the veteran patient himself). 

2. Has provided a unique device for re- 
cruitment of medical personnel of the high- 
est quality for the Veterans’ Administration 
medical program. 

3. Has made many of our Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals the equal or superior of 
any nospital anywhere in the world. 

4. Finally, has made the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration a full partner with all other respon- 
sible elements of American medicine in the 
crucial educational project of producing 
more and better-trained medical personnel 
for the Nation. 





Niagara Hydroelectric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives a resolution which was 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, 
Binghamton, N. Y., in support of the 
Capehart-Miller bill which provides for 
the further development of hydroelec- 
tric power from the Niagara Falls and 
River by private enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 

Its national affairs committee at its reg- 
ular monthly meeting, by unanimous vote, 
has strongly recommended to the board of 
directors of the Binghamton Chamber of 
Commerce that it publicly record its ap- 
proval of the Capehart-Miller bill, providing 
for the development of the Niagara River 
power resources by private enterprise. 

In so doing, the committee opposes the 
Lehman-Roosevelt bill, which calls for the 
development of such project by the Federal 
Government, and the Ives-Cole bill, which 
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requires New York State to do the job. Both 
projects would be financed at public ex- 
pense. 

The proposed legislation was occasioned 
by reason of a new treaty with Canada, per- 
mitting utilization of additional water from 
the Niagara River for power production pur- 
poses and, at the same time, preserving the 
scenic beauty of the famed Niagara Falls. In 
the ratification of the treaty the United 
States Senate reserved to Congress the right 
to authorize by legisaltion any additional 
development of hydroelectric power from 
the Niagara River. 

Our committee has reasoned as follows: 

1. Power is already generated and distrib- 
uted at the Falls by taxpaying public utili- 
ties. They have the experience, the know- 
how, and the manpower necessary to proceed 
immediately. 

2. Through joint ownership of the new 
facilities of the five major power producers 
and distributors of New York State, the en- 
terprise has a ready-made market for the 
additional power. Consequently, there 
would be no need to duplicate existing dis- 
tribution facilities. 

3. Private construction usually costs less 
than public construction. There is no need 
to add hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
already staggering debt and there is no need 
to deprive Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments of more than $23,000,000 in additional 
annual taxes. 

4. Private power is as cheap as public 
power, and, in fact, is cheaper when the 
tax benefits are taken into consideration. 
The power rates of the private utilities are 
fixed by a public agency. Exploitation is 
impossible. 

5. The Federal Government has never built 
dams, storage facilities, or generating equip- 
ment exclusively for power. All other Fed- 
eral projects have power as a by-product. 
The justification for utilization of water re- 
sources is flood control, irrigation, or trans- 
portation, None of these is a part of the 
Niagara River development. 

6. The estimated cost of the project is in 
excess of $400,000,000. Capital is available 
for private development. If built either by 
the State or Federal Government, public 
credit will be pledged and bonds issued. 

7. And, finally, public ownership is state 
socialism and contrary to our basic govern- 
mental philosophy. 

This situation is of great importance to 
all businessmen and to all taxpayers. There 
has not been in the many years of encroach- 
ment of Government in business so clearly 
an issue presented between Government 
ownership and private enterprise. The prop- 
osition is solely one of development of elec- 
tric power. It does not involve navigation, 
reclamation, flood control, irrigation, sanita- 
tion or any of the guises previously relied 
upon to justify Government going into the 
power business. It has no connection what- 
soever with the controversial St. Lawrence 
seaway and power development. No dams 
need to be built. The sol: question is 
whether the Government or the electric com- 
panies of New York State shall develop the 
additional power. An adverse decision on 
this fundamental and clear-cut issue be- 
tween Government and business can have 
far-reaching effects. 

Now, therefore, the board of directors of 
the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce does 
hereby 

Resolve, That the Capehart-Miller bill 
(S. 2021; H. R. 3146) be and hereby is heartily 
approved and endorsed; that the United 
States Senators and all Members of Con- 
gress from the State of New York are ur- 
gently and respectfully requested to vote in 
support of such bill; and, further, that the 
secretary be requested and directed to mail 
a copy of this resolution to all United States 
Senators and Congressmen. 
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Catholic Officials Agree United States 
Should Ease Immigration Policy, Aid 
Europe’s Overpopulation Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the following re- 
lease describing agreements reached at 
a recent meeting here of officials of 
Catholic organizations interested in im- 
migration problems: 

CaTHOLIC OFFICIALS AGREE UNITED STATES 

SHovutp EASE IMMIGRATION Po.icy, AID 

Evrope’s OVERPOPULATION CRISIS 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—There is need for 
a less restrictive basic immigration policy by 
the United States and also for active par- 
ticipation by this country in relieving the 
surplus population crises in Eurcpean na- 
tions. This was agreed at a meeting here in 
recent days of officials of Catholic organiza- 
tions interested in the broad aspects of the 
immigration situation. 

The meeting was held in the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference headquarters 
here at the invitation of the NCWC execu- 
tive department. Present were officials of 
the Legal Department and the Bureau of 
Immigration, NCWC; the National Council 
of Catholic Men; the National Council of 
Catholic Women; the Catholic Committee for 
Refugees; War Relief Services, NCWC; and 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities. 

The officials agreed also that— 

Present laws and proposed measures are 
discriminatory toward certain nationality 
groups. 

Requirements for eligibility to enter this 
country and the processes of deportation 
should be tempered. 

Unused quotas of a particular year should 
not be lost, but distributed to other na- 
tionals where the need is greatest. 

The officials stressed that in taking part in 
the relief of European countries with sur- 
plus populations, the United States should 
consider accepting some of these people in 
this country. It was stressed also that the 
good will in this respect is important at this 
time when endeavors are being made to win 
support for democratic ideals in areas where 
overcrowding is working to the disadvantage 
of these efforts. 

Of special importance in the discussions 
was the question of arriving at a unified 
policy for continued collaboration with the 
Protestant, Jewish, and other groups who 
have labored zealously and successfully in 
serving the refugees of Europe and now are 
lending their efforts toward creating a more 
democratic attitude toward immigrant peo- 
ple 

It was pointed out that the United States, 
as a leader in world affairs, has an obliga- 
tion to do what is possible in bringing about 
a solution of the crowded conditions caused 
by the millions in Europe who have been 
uprooted from their homes and now are a 
burden on the economies of receiving coun- 
tries. 

It was recalled that refugees from Nazi 
tyranny were assisted greatly by the Catholic 
Committee for Refugees after it was organ- 
ized in 1936, while tens of thousands of dis- 
placed persons were brought to this country 
by War Relief Services, NCWC, under the 
United States Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
and were adjusted happily without in the 
least affecting this Nation's economy. 
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The hope was expressed that another for- 
mula might be evolved to replace the present 
national origins formula, which always has 
carried the stigma of discrimination against 
the people of southern and eastern Europe. 
It was pointed out that this formula is not 
now really functioning since certain quotas 
are far from being utilized, thus admitting a 
small proportion of the one hundred and 
fifty thousand-odd total immigration on 
which the list was predicated. 

The alternative suggestion was a pooling 
of the rnused quotas, the excess to be used 
in the succeeding year. This, it was thought, 
would be a means of partly relieving the 
overload of excess population in certain 
European countries. Thus aid would be lent 
in these lands toward more stable econ- 
omies, with an easing of the danger of po- 
litical unrest so dangerous to the non-Come- 
munist world. In this connection, author- 
ities were quoted as taking the view that 
the United States can safely absorb many 
more immigrants to be drawn from over- 
populated areas. 

There was discussion of a suggestion that 
in proposed legislation pending in Congress 
there should be a lessening of the restriction 
on eligibility to enter this country, and an 
orderly but less severe process of deportation 
in cases which merit favorable considera- 
tion. Such cases, it was argued, would under 
safeguard of discretionary authority be 
vested in competent government officials 
and would involve aliens proven to have 
good moral character while residing in the 
United States, even though they had entered 
illegally. 


Congress Would Cut Money for Indians, 
But Won’t Face Fact That Foreign 
Policy Is Bankrupting Us, and Is Only 
Real Issue in 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress has decided to save some 
money, and it is surprising how many 
advocates of less spending there are. It 
is no less surprising to know they pro- 
pose to save the taxpayers money. In 
the appropriation bill which was before 
Congress on the 26th and 27th for the 
Department of the Interior there was an 
appropriation to aid the Navajo Indians, 
and this Congress made a desperate at- 
tempt to cut not only this appropriation 
but every appropriation for the benefit 
of all Indians. The people generally do 
not know that the Navajos lived in their 
country for centuries and were seldom 
hungry—as they are today. They lived 
on their goats and sheep and the prod- 
ucts they manufactured from wool. 

In 1944 the Interior Department, in- 
tentionally or otherwise, made a monu- 
mental blunder in policy as applied to 
these Indians, They required each fam- 
ily head to cut down the number of his 
sheep and goats, under the pretense that 
the lands were overgrazed. Their herds 
were reduced to a point where the family 
could not exist on the small bands that 
were left. Were the grazing lands built 
up? They were not, The Indian Bureau 


leased millions of acres to stockmen, and 
the Navajos found the white man’s herds 
using the lands which for ages before 
had sustained their flocks. Today, be- 
cause of this policy, the Navajos are in 
dire distress. This appropriation was 
advocated for the purpose of bringing 
them relief. 
INJUSTICE CALLED ECONOMY 


That set of facts did not impress many 
Congressmen, and in the name of econ- 
omy they attempted to take away this 
relief. The move failed by 6 votes; and 
when we come to analyze the vote we find 
those who were most parsimonious to- 
ward these Indians were the same iden- 
tical Members who have in the past, and 
who will in the future, vote blindly for 
appropriations of billions to tail up every 
country on earth, and to make life more 
interesting and pleasant in foreign lands, 
regardless of the fact that this policy is 
the one that is causing all our high taxes. 
These same Members will take the bread 
away from distressed Indians—whom the 
policy of Government has distressed— 
and vote for the billions necessary to 
carry on our foreign policy. These Mem- 
bers seem to think that they are doing 
heroic service for the taxpayers in deny- 
ing $10,000,000 for the relief of the Nava- 
jos, when in the next move they are will- 
ing to, and do, vote billions to foreign 
countries. 

Many Republican leaders condemn 
Truman’s policy and in that they are 
right, in my judgment, but the next day 
they vote unlimited appropriations to 
carry out that policy. It would have been 
impossible for the administration to 
spend the billions on a wild goose chase 
around the world, if a good percent of 
the Republican Members had refused to 
support that program. The support the 
President gets from a large percent of 
the Republicans makes it possible for 
him to keep up this terrific spending. 


THE ISSUE IS FOREIGN POLICY 


The people of the United States should 
have a chance to vote for or against this 
foreign policy, but I am afraid they will 
not get the chance. While I am a fair 
predictor, I am not infallible; but my 
guess is that the Democratic Party will 
continue this policy, no matter who is 
nominated. The young Lochinvar, KE- 
FAUVER, is out right now telling the people 
he voted for everything Truman wanted 
and is in full accord with the President’s 
foreign policy. The thing he says he can 
do that the President hasn’t done, is to 
keep the crooks out of office. Does this 
imply that he thinks the President wants 
crooks in the administration? If this is 
what he means, he certainly has not pre- 
sented any proof that the President 
wants this kind of men in the adminis- 
tration. 

So if Kerauver is the nominee we will 
have the same foreign policy, and we 
will continue to spend and spend, and 
tax and tax. 

Going over to the Republican side, 
what do we find there? We hear a great 
boom for Eisenhower. The Republi- 
cans—at least many of them—say Eisen- 
hower is the only Republican who can be 
elected. What does this candidate stand 
for? Where did he get his education on 
administrative matters? He got it from 
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the Roosevelt-Truman administrations, 
He has harangued Congress to appropri- 
ate more money for this policy; he is for 
universal military training. Should he 
be nominated, where will the people be? 
There will be two candidates, of course, 
a Democrat and a Republican, but both 
for the same things, and the voters will 
have no opportunity to vote on the ques- 
tion of a bankrupting foreign policy. 
WANTS DIRECT PRIMARIES 


I think the Republicans who have sup- 
ported Truman’s foreign policy will have 
power enough in the Republican conven- 
tion to keep this foreign policy question 
out of the platform and eliminate the 
only real issue there is before the Ameri- 
can people. 

I have been working the best way I 
know how to prevent this from happen- 
ing. I have a constitutional amendment 
now before Congress to permit the voters 
to vote directly for President, but even 
if this amendment is favorably acted on 
now—and I don’t think it will be—the 
amendment will come too late to give the 
people a chance to vote for the man they 
want at this coming election. 

I repeat that I am of the opinion that 
the voters will be denied the opportunity 
to vote for or against our present foreign 
policy. 


Where and Why Your Money Is Spent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLARE E: HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a so-called heretofore secret 
report of where and why at least $1,- 
770,000,000 of the $7,900,000,000 asked 
for foreign aid by President Truman is 
to be spent, became available to the pub- 
lic March 26. 

It seems that General Eisenhower 
could not himself at this time appear be- 
fore the Senate committee in support of 
the President’s request. He did, how- 
ever, send Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
who undoubtedly expressed the general's 
views. 

The substance of that testimony was 
that all of the $7,900,000,000 was neces- 
sary. It further appeared that France, 
which has already received $270,000,000, 
is to be given an additional $230,000,000 
before June 30. Most of this $230,000,000 
is to be spent in support of the French 
war in Indonesia. It brings our contri- 
bution to France for this year and for 
this one plan up to $500,000,000. 

The administration was told by Con- 
gress to end economic assistance to many 
of these countries not later than June 30. 
The administration promised it would 
comply with that request, but it is now 
evident that the expenditure of billions 
of dollars for that purpose is to be con- 
tinued. 

Just why the Congress permits the 
administration to continue a program 
which the Congress has said should be 
ended is difficult for me to understand, 











Apparently, our contributions to foreign 
nations are somewhat similar to a snow- 
ball which starts downhill. There is no 
stopping it until it hits the bottom. Most 
taxpayers are convinced that the bot- 
tom—insofar as they are concerned—has 
been reached. 

This so-called secret report discloses 
that our present foreign policy which, in 
part, is being determined on the advice 
of General Eisenhower as supreme com- 
mander of NATO, will be continued. 
Britain is to get $590,000,000. France 
comes. next with $420,000,000. Otier 
contributions are: Iceland, $1,000,000; 
Norway, $10,000,000; Denmark, $20,- 
000,000; Turkey, $70,000,000; the Nether- 
lands, $80,000,000; Italy and Trieste, 
$110,000,000, and Greece, $145,200,000. 

Just why the Congress does not hold 
up the appropriation of this additional 
$7,900,000,000 until the people have had 
an opportunity next November to deter- 
mine through their selection of candi- 
dates for President whether they desire 
to continue to send billions of dollars 
abroad, send millions of men to stand 
guard or fight wars in other lands, I do 
not know. 

It is my purpose to not only oppose by 
word and vote our present foreign policy 
but to support an attempt to establish, 
on the advice of men like Herbert Hoover, 
familiar with our economic problems; on 
the advice of men like General Mac- 
Arthur, familiar with military strategy, 
a line of defense which we can maintain 
and which will protect our Republic. 





Uniformity Lacking in Juvenile Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to my remarks in the March 18 
RecorD, I include the tenth of the series 
of articles on juvenile delinquency by 
Judge Victor B. Wylegala, children’s 
court judge of Erie County, N. Y., and 
president of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges: 

UnirorMiITy LACKING IN JUVENILE CouRTS— 
FPactILities FOR HANDLING CHILD CasES ARE 
INADEQUATE IN MAJORITY OF STATES 
(This is the tenth in a series of articles by 

Judge Victor B. Wyiegala of children’s court, 

noted authority on juvenile delinquency and 

head of the National Council of Juvenile 

Court Judges. This article reveals disturb- 

ing law provisions in various States that ac- 

tually discriminate against children of a 

given locality and points up the need for 

more and uniform juvenile courts.) 

(By Victor B. Wylegala as told to Lee Griggs) 
The juvenile court system has made ad- 

vances in the last 30 years, but progress in 
many instances has been disappointing. The 
all-important uniformity that is so desirable 
throughout the country is lacking to an 
astonishing degree. 

Every State has some facility for treating 
juveniles, but in many cases these are in- 
effective. Too many States treat Juveniles as 
asideline. Judges want to do a job, but they 
are too heavily saddled with other tasks. 

Outside of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
the only States where juvenile courts have 
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approached the ideal to any extent, there are 
only 65 separate exclusive juvenile courts. 

Eleven of these are in our State and an 
equal number in Georgia. Seven more are 
in Florida, six in Tennessee and five each 
in Kentucky and Maryland. This leaves only 
20 specialized juvenile courts in 19 larger 
cities of 14 States. In 28 others there are 
none. 

Think about this last figure. More than 
half our States has no specialized juvenile 
courts. Is this the way to make sure Ameri- 
can youth grows up properly? Hardly. The 
only consolation is that a very few States, 
of which we are one, are fortunate to have 
any of these courts at all. 

To be sure, there are 21 combination do- 
mestic relations and juvenile courts, but 
these are also concentrated in a handful of 
States. Seven are in Ohio, four in New Jer- 
sey, and three in each of the Carolinas. 

DEFINITIONS INCONSISTENT 

The term “juvenile” needs some explaining 
here. Our State specifies youngsters under 
16 in that category. But other States have 
different ideas about when a child ceases 
to be a juvenile, entitled to the beneficient, 
paternal, and corrective treatment of the 
juvenile-court system. 

This is the situation in our 48 States, 2 
Territories, and 1 District. The juvenile age 
limit is 18 in 28 States, 16 in 7, 17 in 6, 
and 13 and 12 in 1 each for both boys and 
girls. Age limits are 17 for boys and 18 for 
girls in 3 States, 19 for boys and 21 for girls 
in another. Two States vary from 16 to 18 
in different counties. Another has 16 for 
boys and 18 for girls in some sections, 18 for 
both in others. Still another has 16, 17, 
and 18, depending on the county. 

Confusing, isn’t it? But let’s add more 
confusion. 

Some acts committed by a child are felo- 
nies if committed by an adult. This brings 
reservations and new definitions that make 
the national system, if you can call it one, 
look ridiculous. New Jersey's court can 
waive jurisdiction to criminal courts of 
children over it. 

Utah gives its juvenile courts partial juris- 
diction if children under 14 commit felonies. 
Colorado excepts offenses carrying the death 
penalty if the child is over 16. North Caro- 
lina excludes felonies punishable by 10 years 
or more in prison if the child is over 14. 

Two States make it easy by excluding fel- 
onies entirely from juvenile court. New York 
laws on first degree murder say that a child 
murderer under 15 must come to children’s 
court. If the offender is over 15 but under 
16, the case may be referred to children's 
court but it is not mandatory. 

You may be startled to hear that Illinois, 
where the first separate juvenile court was 
established 52 years ago, still makes it pos- 
sible for children, aged 10 or over, to be pros- 
ecuted for crimes in criminal courts. 


STANDARDIZATION URGED 


These variations show State sovereignty 
and independence, but do they raake good 
sense? I am still not too clear in my own 
mind, after many years of dealing with 
youngsters, as to the best age for terminat- 
ing juvenile status. 

Why should making an act a felony throw 
@ youngster at the mercy of the criminal 
court and deny him the studied, patient, and 
careful treatment that can rehabilitate him 
without the inevitable prison sentence that 
does more harm than good? 

Ages for application of felony laws should 
be standardized in fairness to our youth. 
Two youths stole an auto in Buffalo, took off 
for Pennsylvania, ran out of gas, and stole 
two more cars in Erie. Pennsylvania's juve- 
nile law specifies the ages of 18 so the youths 
were treated as juvenile delinquents. 

The same crime in our State is a felony. 
Why should such an offense be held against 
one youngster and not another? Suppose 
boys who had committed similar crimes in 
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New York and Pennsylvania wanted to join 


the service. The New York youth would be 
a felon and turned down, but the Pennsyl- 
vanian, classed only as a juvenile delinquent, 
would be accepted. Is this living up to our 
notions of fair play? Furthermore, the New 
Yorker, being branded a felon, would be 
denied the right to vote. Not so in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PURSE SNATCHING SOMETIMES FELONY 


In our State, snatching a lady's purse, re- 
gardless of the value of its contents, becomes 
a felony if committed after dark. The ar- 
bitrary hour of day or a few cents difference 
in the value of things stolen changes a mis- 
demeanor to a felony. Yet we draw such 
distinctions between the same or similar acts 
of a child when in many cases we know he is 
unaware of the amount of money his theft 
will bring. 

There seems to be a lack of intelligence 
somewhere in drawing up statutes. Why 
isn’t it just as easy to amend them to bring 
a unanimity to juvenile laws? Just because 
a child lives in a different State from an- 
other, or even in another county within the 
same State, he should not be accorded differ- 
ent treatment, either better or worse. This 
is one practice that must be corrected if we 
are to call this Nation a true democracy for 
our youth. 





The Army’s Top Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Bill Kreh from the 
Sunday Star pictorial magazine of 
March 30, 1952: 


THe Army's Top WoMAN 
(By Bill Kreh) 


In July 1942 a small, trim woman literally 
stretched herself into the newly formed 
Women's Auxiliary Army Corps and into a 
military career that has seen her rise to be 
America’s top woman soldier. 

Col. Mary A. Hallaren still has to stand 
tall to meet the WAC’s minimum 5-foot 
height requirement, but her small frame has 
proved no handicap in carrying out the im- 
portant job of being director of the Women’s 
Army Corps. 

Colonel Hallaren’s duties as supervisor of 
12,000 women—and the number is increas- 
ing rapidly—keep her on the go constantly. 
If she’s not on a cross-country inspection 
tour of WAC units, she may be found strid- 
ing briskly down the corridors of the Penta- 
gon or working at her desk formulating 
new policies to go along with the current 
WAC expansion. 

Petite though she is, Colonel Hallaren has 
a full-sized hobby—cross-country hiking. 
While her duties in Washington have kept 
her from pursuing her favorite pastime, she 
still looks forward to the day when she can 
continue some of the adventures she started 
after graduation from the Lowell State 
Teachers’ College and Boston University. 

She taught in Lowell and Lexington, Mass., 
spending her vacations traveling on foot 
through the great Northwest with a 15-pound 
pack on her back and a determination to see 
the countryside. 

Later, she lived in Paris and several other 
European capitals and soon was tramping 
through the mountain regions of Yugoslavia, 
One walking tour, in South America, found 
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her crossing the Andes Mountains on foot. 
She has lectured on her travel experiences 
and has written several articles on the cus- 
toms and traditions of the countries where 
she has lived. 

The diminutive and dynamic colonel start- 
ed her military career when she graduated 
from the first WAAC officer candidate school 
at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1942. Her first as- 
signment was as administrative officer at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., but in July 1943, she 
received orders to go overseas as commanding 
officer of the First WAAC Separate Battalion. 

Arriving in England, her unit was assigned 
to duty with the Eighth Air Force. Later, as 
the number of WAAC’s increased in England, 
she became staff director of the WAAC con- 
tingents attached to the Eighth and Ninth 
Air Forces. 

Soon Miss Hallaren—then a lieutenant 
colonel—was sent to the Continent, where 
she was named WAAC staff director for the 
European theater of operations, in charge 
of 9,000 women soldiers in England, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium—the largest 
number of WAAC members in any overseas 
theater. She served in that capacity until 
March 1949 when she was appointed Chief of 
Civilian Employee Relations Section of the 
Civilian Personnel Branch, where she co- 
ordinated policies dealing with civilian em- 
ployee morale, health, housing, recreation, 
etc. 

After 3 years of overseas duty, Colonel Hal- 
laren returned to the United States on June 
20, 1946, to become Deputy Director of the 
WAAC and the following May, she was named 
Director to succeed Col. Westray Boyce. 
When the women’s branches were made a 
part of the Regular armed services, the old 
WAAC organization was abandoned and Colo- 
nel Hallaren was sworn in as the first Di- 
rector of the Women’s Army Corps in the 
Regular Army. 

Colonel Hallaren, who lives with her 
mother at 3918 South Eighth Street, Arling- 
ton, has been awarded the Legion of Merit 
with an Oak Leaf Cluster, the Bronze Star 
Medal, the Croix de Guerre with gold stars, 
and the French Legion of Honor. 





Whom Are the People To Believe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman in his budgetary message has 
laid special emphasis on the fact that 
about $7,900,000,000 should be appro- 
priated for continued foreign aid. Ex- 
pressions contained in the message 
point up the danger of communistic ag- 
gression; that it must be repelled if 
necessary with force and, therefore, the 
billions which the President has request- 
ed should be appropriated by Congress 
without further delay. 

The inference to’ be drawn from the 
President's message is that there is im- 
minent danger of war with Russia. The 
editorial taken from the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune published on March 30, 1952, 
places an entirely different light on the 
question of how close we are to war with 
the Soviet Union. Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther seems to have opinions con- 
trary to those expressed in the message 
sent to the Congress by the President 
that stresses the importance of voting 
additonal billions for foreign aid. 





The editorial quotes from statements 
made by General Gruenther before a 
congressional committee and in other 
respects contains facts that the citizens 
of our country should know about at this 
time. Obviously, there is something 
mysterious as well as confusing about 
the position that the President and his 
Secretary of State are taking in this pic- 
ture if we are to accept the views of 
General Gruenther. Furthermore, it 
must be evident to all of us that some- 
thing drastic must be done to curtail and 
cut down the tremendous billions here- 
tofore appropriated and again sought to 
be appropriated for foreign aid if we are 
to preserve our economy at home. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, I include therein an 
editorial taken from the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune entitled “No War, but No Let-up 
in Spending,” and which is as follows: 

No War, But No L&EtT-vup IN SPENDING 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, chief of staff to 
General Eisenhower in the Atlantic pact 
army, made out a strange case for continued 
foreign aid appropriations, projected by Mr. 
Truman this year at $7,900,000,000. Gruen- 
ther said that Eisenhower fully supported the 
administration’s mutual aid program, but he 
refused to commit either himself or his chief 
to the Truman figure or to any other. 

That was a question of “pricing,” said the 
general, and the Atlantic pact command was 
unable to talk in terms of cost. 

Having delivered himself to this effect, Gen- 
eral Gruenther then stated that he does not 
believe the Russians will start a war now or 
at any time. Asked when the attack would 
come, he said: “I don't think it is ever going 
to come. Iam not one of those who subscribe 
to the theory of the inevitability of war. I 
don't think that war is imminent now, and I 
don’t think it is ever going to come.” 

The contradiction between that position 
and Gruenther's plea in behalf of Eisenhower 
for continued large outlays in Europe is ap- 
parent. The general tried to bridge the gap 
by saying that he doubted the coming of war 
if we take the proper action. Apparently 
part of the “proper action” is to continue the 
foreign spending, but the argument partook 
increasingly of the character of a dog chasing 
his tail as General Gruenther reverted to his 
previous statement: “In my mind, there is no 
question that there isn’t going to be a war.” 

This is the best expert testimony avail- 
able to Congress from the military men in 
Europe who are charged with perfecting a 
defense against a war that they say will never 
come. 

If, in the present imperfect state of joint 
defense in Western Europe, the high com- 
mand foresees no war, what was the purpose 
of all the frantic exertions of the last 3 
years, since the Atlantic Pact was signed 
March 18, 1949? During this period Ameri- 
can divisions have been rushed to Europe and 
billions of dollars have been spent here and 
abroad against a war that is not expected to 
materialize. 

Nevertheless, it is the contention of the 
administration and its military agents that 
the common defenses being erected are in- 
sufficient, even though there is to be no war 
and, consequently, defenses are not neces- 
sary. 

These defenses are obviously not effective, 
after all the spending of the past; other- 
wise, there would not be new demands for 
fresh spending. But if the defenses that 
have been organized in the 3 years since 
the signing of the pact and in the period 
of more than a year since Eisenhower took 
command are sufficient to support a con- 
clusion that there is never going to be a 
war, they are obviously adequate for the 
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purpose for which they were created. There- 
fore, new spending is not required. 

But, if these forces, though adequate to 
stop a war, are still far short of what they 
ought to be, the corollary would be that 
they were entirely inadequate to stop a war 
at the time the Atlantic Pact was signed 
and at the time Eisenhower began organiz- 
ing an army. In March 1949 there was no 
Atlantic Pact army at all. If the Russians 
meditated a war at any time, would not that 
have been a more favorable time than now, 
after much energy has been expended to 
build up an army, inadequate as it may be, 
but still adequate to prevent a war? 

Unless the Russians are less designing than 
they usually appear to be, the answer would 
have to be that if they intended to attack 
at all they would have attacked before the 
Eisenhower build-up began. But they did 
not attack, so the conclusion would seem 
to be that th:y had no intention of attack- 
ing then or at any time, in which event 
the only possible summation is that neither 
the Atlantic Pact nor any of Truman’s for- 
eign spending was necessary. 

Yet, despite this, and despite Gruenther’s 
assertion that there would never be a war, 
Secretary of State Acheson was unwilling to 
say in his testimony before congressional 
committees when, if ever, the foreign spend- 
ing could be stopped. He was asked if 
he had not originally testified that the ex- 
penditure of $24,000,000,000 to $27,000,000,- 
000 over a period of 3 years would suffice. 
He admitted he had, but now argued that 
he could not set a terminal date because 
nobody can read Soviet intentions. 

From all of this it may be surmised that 
if Russia did not exist it would be necessary 
for Truman and Acheson to invent her. 
The Muscovites are the most convenient 
pretext that could ever be devised for con- 
tinuing the Fair Deal spending, keeping the 
inflation going, and thus maintaining the 
appearance of prosperity. 





Textile Defense Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Seymour E. Harris, 
chairman of the Committee on the New 
England Textile Industry, appointed by 
conference of New England Governors, 
at hearings before the defense mobiliza- 
tion hearing panel on defense contracts 
on textiles before a committee appointed 
by the Surplus Manpower Committee of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization: 


SumMMaryY OF STATEMENT By SEYMOUR E. Har- 
RIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
New ENGLAND TEXTILE INDUSTRY, APPOINTED 
By CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND GOVER- 
NORS, ON DEFENSE CONTRACTS IN TEXTILES, 
BerorE HEARING COMMITTEE OF SURPLUS 
MANPOWER COMMITTEE 


The case made by southern leaders against 
diverting textile defense contracts to areas 
with surplus labor rests largely on the the- 
ory that New England's textile industry con- 
tinues to lose ground because of inefficient 
management and lack of modern equip- 
ment. Why interfere with these competi- 


tive forces? 
In this statement we show that whatever 
the shortcomings of management in the 
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twenties and thirties, there is little evidence 
of this at present. In fact with current 
cost differentials, New England textile man- 
agement has to be much better than south- 
ern management to survive. 

Nor is the charge of the use of an- 
cient equipment in New England support- 
able. On the basis of a survey of orders of 
textile manufacturers, Mr. Cook, of the Rhode 
Island Textile Manufacturers Association, 
found that New England manufacturers in 
the postwar had spent more relatively to op- 
erations than the Nation. And the 1947 cen- 
gus revealed a difference of but 4 percent in 
expenditures on equipment per worker be- 
tween New England and the South. In view 
of the relative growth of the textile indus- 
try in the two regions, these figures point 
to more modernization in New England than 
in the South. 

Even less convincing is a second argument 
used by southern Congressmen and busi- 
nessmen. Their point is that it is contrary 
to the principle of a free market economy 
to pay more than the lowest bid for textiles. 
The assumption is that the advance of the 
South has been the result merely of free- 
market forces. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The South's share of Fed- 
eral outlays is about twice that of New 
England’s, and in part these outlays have 
strengthened her competitive position. 

Our support of preferential treatment for 
regions and market areas suffering from 
much unemployment rests in part upon the 
immobility of workers in northern textile 
towns and the inadequacy of alternative em- 
ployments in the North as against the South, 
upon the resultant savings in unemployment 
compensation and assistance and the higher 
national incomes associated with putting 
the unemployed to work; upon the main- 
tenance of skills and use of excess capacity; 
upon the need of saving firms and plants in 
New England which are injured by cost dif- 
ferentials much out of line with recent 
trends, and we believe that will be reduced 
substantially over the years. 

We propose that the Federal Government 
divert more orders into New England. We 
suggest that the Government pay higher 
prices sufficiently to provide orders in New 
England equal to 5 percent of total private 
sales or roughly equal to 50 percent of Fed- 
eral procurement anticipated for 1952. A 
gain for New England of 2% percent (her 
share on basis of capacity should be 214 
percent) would correspond to a loss for the 
South of but 1 percent. The procurement 
Officers should be instructed, however, not 
to pay more than a designated percentage 
above the minimum bids, the percentage to 
Vary with the amount of unemployment and 
other factors. 


STATEMENT 


@HE CASE FOR MORE DEFENSE CONTRACTS FOR 
NEW ENGLAND 
Objectives 

I understand the objective of these hear- 
ings to be to determine: 

1, The nature and extent of the labor sur- 
plus in the textile industry, including the 
availability of skills necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of Government contracts and pur- 
chases, and the need for preserving these 
skills in the public interest. ‘ 

2. The nature and extent of the facilities 
in the textile industry, including their suita- 
bility and availability for the fulfillment 
of Government contracts and purchases, and 
the need for maintaining these facilities in 
the public interest. 

3. Whether it is in the public interest 
that insofar as it affects the textile indus- 
try, defense manpower policy No. 4 should 
be applied to the textile industry as a whole 
in order to achieve a greater utilization of 
the manpower skills and facilities of the 
entire industry than is currently the case. 
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4. Appropriate methods of applying the 
policy to the textile industry in the event 
an affirmative finding is made under para- 
graph 3 above. 


Economic conditions in the South and New 
England 


For many years, the South has been ad- 
vancing very rapidly on the economic front. 
In 20 years since 1929, the per capita income 
increased two and one-fourth times as much 
as New England's. In the 20 years the popu- 
lation increase in the Southeast has been 
24.4 percent as compared to 14.1 percent in 
New England. In textiles, the increase of 
production workers in the Southeast was 116 
percent of the national—New England and 
the Middle East reduced their output. The 
explanation of the remarkable general ad- 
vances of the Southeast is largely indus- 
trialization and the improved status of ag- 
riculture, and there are many good reasons 
for the South advancing rapidly on the in- 
dustrial front. The entire Nation stands to 
gain from the improved economic condi- 
tions of the South. 


South’s progress not merely the result of 

free-market forces 

But the advance is not entirely to be 
ascribed to underlying advantages. The 
South has especially been favored by Fed- 
eral help; development of her resources, 
Federal agricultural policies, subsidies of 
all kinds inclusive of research and power, 
heavy outlays for military installations and 
defense contracts, and so forth. We are not 
questioning these outlays on behalf of the 
South. 

But we are stressing the point that the 
South has not merely pulled itself out of the 
quagmire of a backward agricultural econ- 
omy. It is not exactly consistent for south- 
ern Congressmen, one after another, to ap- 
pear before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Defense Production (Defense Pro- 
duction Act, Progress Report No. 18, February 
6, 1952), and insist upon the determination 
of economic policy purely on market prin- 
ciples. Their emergence as a great economic 
area was not merely a vindication of the 
free-market forces. 

This committee, incidentally, consisting of 
10 members, includes a chairman and vice 
chairman from the South, 6 of its 10 mem- 
bers from Southern States, and at the hear- 
ings of February 6, 1952, 25 additional south- 
ern Congressmen appeared and only 1 New 
England Congressman. (The press had re- 
ported that unless the ruling of the Comp- 
troller General which allowed the granting of 
contracts in areas with surplus manpower at 
prices above the lowest bid were rescinded, 
the chairman of the committee, Senator May- 
BANK, of South Carolina, would oppose the 
extension of the Defense Production Act. 
As chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee he could greatly influence this 
legislation.) 

New England’s decline in textiles: New 
England is vitally interested in the survival 
of its textile industry. In the twenties and 
thirties, inefficiency of management was cer- 
tainly part of the explanation of the losses 
of the industry. And there are still undoubt- 
edly inefficient managers in New England. 
But, in general, the presumption is that tex- 
tile management today is at least as efficient 
in New England as in the South. Itistoa 
considerable degree the same management. 

The New England textile industry, insofar 
as it has survived, has had to have able man- 
agement in the last 10 years in order (1) to 
pay higher wage rates, estimated at close 
to 25 percent differentially by the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers on the 
basis of official figures for 1950 and ane 
nounced changes since; (2) carry on with 
lower workloads, though differences are dif- 
ficult to measure; (3) pay two to three times 
as much for power; (4) twice as much for 
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social security; (5) face the competition of 
textile firms in the South which are favored 
by a tax system and subsidies especially di- 
rectea toward attracting and holding textile 
firms, and which reveal an attitude toward 
trade-unionism which is less than hospitable. 

No, it is not primarily a matter of relative 
efficiencies. Again and again our committee 
has been told, and by technical men who are 
well informed on conditions in both the 
North and the South and with no ax to 
grind, that there are as many relatively an- 
cient plants handicapped by old equipment 
in the South as in the North—much of the 
equipment was imported from defunct New 
England plants. The modern plants of 
Hathaway, Berkshire Spinning, Uxbridge- 
Bachman, and Bates Manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, will match the best plants in the 
South. Hence it is difficult for us to support 
the statement of the vice chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
Congressman Brown of Georgia. 

“The textile industry of the South has 
built and maintained modern plants, our 
workers are productive, and the industry has 
flourished. This has not been the case in 
some other areas where absentee ownership 
is rampant and inefficiency and decay of the 
factories has depressed the industry seri- 
ously * * *” (ibid., p. 899). Incidental- 
ly, where is the absentee ownership prima- 
rily? 

Fair competition is the test: New England 
is prepared to abandon its textile industry 
if the South can produce textiles more cheap- 
ly on its own. But we must not leave out 
of account special favors to the South, stand- 
ards of work which are often far below na- 
tional standards and the steady drain of 
cash from other areas which has strength- 
ened the South. In 1 year, New England lost 
$1,000,000,000 on Treasury account, or about 
7 percent of its income. Much of these funds 
have gravitated to the South. 

That the South has not depended merely 
on the free market for its rise is suggested 
by the following figures: 


Income and gross wages and salaries received 
from Federal Government 


[Percent of total, 1949] 


CEE on rcccimntindanmeninnmaiens 4.8 
RE Se ihrenrcmennnnmnnintamninamman 3.7 
SII i snsdecsiidin cethesiaiatdibdentinnk Utaaninincremenet 7.3 
UNNI cs ici nicteentaticrotens-sxeiieh treplan tihcisaieanatinanani 6.2 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Regional Trends in the United States Econo- 
my, 1951, p. 12. 

From 1929 to 1949, the percentage of Fed- 
eral Government income to wages and sal- 
aries and net income of farm proprietors 
Was as follows: 


United States: 


0 EE een 2.29 

Shel ear tecture aheichel eek tateackie sdindnchaaetitirtn 5. 47 

PP Greenacre antnescntucnenivaies 139 
Southeast: 

Reseach irsesida Soci aicates cee anton egemicnina 3.13 

SM atta tachane-sibcarniesens tc tires peste carssicn epcichiek shia 8.19 

I a ichnrticesectn saat entarcnanasenstinmgeice 262 


Observe that the South’s relative gain in 
the proportion of Federal income was twice 
that for the country. 

Moreover, the South especially has profited 
from the large relative gains in per capita 
income in agriculture. From 1929 to 1949, 
per capita increase in earnings per person 
engaged full time was roughiy 100 percent; 
but for farming the rise was almost 200 per- 
cent. With agricultural income in the South 
17.70 percent of its total income in 1949 
(10.62 for the Nation), this was bound to 
favor the South especially and increase costs 
for the nonagricultural areas. Federal policy 
contributed toward these results. 

In connection with preferential treatment, 
we would like to know why permits are is- 
sued for the construction of textile mills 
in the South when national crpacity is exe 
cessive and materials are in short subply. 
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We would also like to know why southern 
municipalities are allowed to issue securi- 
ties for the construction of textile mills 
when the voluntary-restraint credit program 
specifically excluad*s approval of issues for 
construction of plants when existing capacity 
can provide required output. 


The issue of preferential treatment on 
Government orders 

Defense manpower policy No. 4: On the 
basis of a ruling from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the Office of Defense Mobilization on 
February 7, 1952, announced defense man- 
power policy No. 4, under which Government 
purchasing agents may buy for defense at 
prices above minimum bids. At the hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, Mr. Flemming, Assistant to the 
Director of the ODM, said that the upper 
limits might be from 5 to 15 percent of the 
minimum bid depending on circumstances. 

Theory of higher prices or other preferen- 
tial treatment: The theory behind this 
directive was that an area with a surplus 
of manpower and plant capacity should be 
favored over an area with shortages because 
in this manner the maximum use would 
be made of human and nonhuman resources. 
Not only would skills thus be preserved but 
any additional costs to Government would be 
more than recouped in the ensuing savings 
on unemployment compensation and assist- 
ance, the higher national income, and the 
speeding up of the mobilization. 

Mobility: It is not the theory behind 
measures of this kind that they will save the 
New England textile industry. Far from it. 
The fact of the matter is that New England 
must meet southern competition on a cost 
basis: Costs must fall in New England or 
rise in the South. 

But when an area has serious transitional 
problems and when a stimulant may ease the 
transition and also contribute toward the 
solution of national problems, there is every 
reason for using the stimulant. 

In 1951, it was estimated that the Federal 
Government purchased about 10 percent of 
the cotton textiles produced. The propor- 
tion of woolens and worsteds was larger. 
Thus in March 1951, Government orders 
amounted to 11-12 percent of total output; 
in June 1951, 29 percent; in September 1951, 
47 percent; in December 1951, 35 percent; and 
for the year 1951, 31 percent. (Survey of 
Current Business, March 1952, pp. 5-40.) 

What is the total effect of the application 
of directive No. 4 likely to be? Purchases of 
textiles in 1952 are not likely to be so large 
asin 1951. Besides, to some extent, the pur- 
chasing agents have little discretion; the 
fabrics may be produced exclusively in the 
South or North, or the available facilities 
for prompt delivery may be in one region or 
the other, or differences in costs may be so 
large as to exclude preferential treatment of 
a region. It has been claimed in New Eng- 
land that southern manufacturers have 
adroitiy influenced the defense agencies in 
the kinds of fabrics used, with a view toward 
using a greater proportion of the fabrics 
manufactured exclusively in the South. I 
have no way of knowing whether there is a 
basis of support for this contention. 

An informed guess might point to defense 
agencies purchasing 10 percent of the total 
output of the industry in 1952. This is a 
high estimate in view of the fact that the 
military is responsible for less than 3 per- 
cent of the population and in view of an- 
ticipated buying in 1951. (Cotton and rayon 
account for a much larger percent of em- 
ployment and value added than woolen and 
worsted.) Note that New England produces 
about one quarter of total output in textiles, 
It is extremely doubtful that the implemen- 
tation of directive No. 4 could result in a 
gain of defense contracts of even 21% percent 
of total output should New England be 
favored, or say by 100 percent of the share 
accruing to New England on the basis of 


its proportion of total output. (Actually 
New England seems to have been receiving 
less than its share on the basis of relative 
output, although the available figures are 
not adequate to prove this point.) 

When allowance is made for the concen- 
tration on noncompeting fabrics in both 
regions, for differentials on prices bid often 
exceeding allowable excesses in bids for New 
England and other factors, the 244 percent 
gain for New England relative to New Eng- 
land's total output seems like an optimistic 
estimate of potential gains under directive 
No. 4. 

South's losses would be relatively small 
compared to New England’s gains: It is our 
position that a gain of these proportions for 
New England would do little damage to the 
South and yet give many firms in New Eng- 
land an opportunity to survive and thus 
maintain employment. In general, New 
England firms have operated on lower profit 
margins than those in the South. A 2% 
percent gain in textile employment for New 
England would correspond to a loss of about 
1 percent for the South, and in over-all em- 
ployment, the effects would be much less in 
the South since her employment is four 
times that of New England (and her manu- 
facturing employment twice that of New 
England). 

In view of the much more rapid economic 
gains in the South, in view of the dispro- 
portionate gains in military outlays, new con- 
struction and defense contracts generally in 
the South, some easing of the pressure on 
labor and other scarce factors would facili- 
tate the carrying through of war contracts 
in the South. Any labor released in tex- 
tiles could much more easily find opportuni- 
ties for work in defense industries in the 
South than in New England. 

In fact, it might be argued that a slow- 
ing up of the gains in textiles in the South 
would in the long run be beneficial for the 
South. It would be preferable for the South 
to gain other industries more than textiles, 
for soon the South will face some of the 
same problems of outside competition that 
New England has faced. Textile mill prod- 
ucts accounted for only 20.9 percent of pro- 
duction worker employment in New Eng- 
land in 1947, and for 31.4 percent in the 
Southeast. 

Where is the surplus manpower? South- 
ern Congressmen have claimed that the un- 
employment problem is also serious in the 
South. But note that the Defense Man- 
power Administration has certified (Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952) 18 major areas as surplus 
areas. Of these, 5 are in New England, all 
textile centers. Only one, Asheville, N. C., 
is in the Southeast. (A large New England 
manufacturer within the last year ruled 
out Asheville as a site for his proposed plant 
on grounds that the labor market there was 
tight.) New England, with 6 percent of the 
Nation’s population, had 28 percent of the 
areas with surplus labor, and the Southeast 
with 21 percent of the population, had but 6 
percent of the areas with surplus labor. The 
proportion of surplus labor areas to per- 
centage of population was 15 times as high 
in New England as in the Southeast. 

No; the many complaints of heavy unem- 
ployment in the South are not supported 
by figures. In addition to the relatively 
large number of surplus labor areas (defined 
as experiencing 6 percent or more of unem- 
ployment or 3 percent of unemployment 
claims), the following figures are of some 
interest. They clearly show the recent de- 
clines of unemployment in New England 
textile towns, the large numbers requiring 
unemployment benefits in the greater inci- 
dence of this unemployment in New Eng- 
land than in the South. 

1. Comparative employment and man- 
hour data for northern cotton and rayon 
mills reporting to the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, January 1951 to 
February 1952; 
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Reduction in number of production work- 
ers, 18,394; percent change, —26.3; percent 
change man-hours, —35.1. 

Source: National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. 

2. Sixty*seven northern cotton-rayon 
mills actually employing 41,277 production 
workers, week ending February 9, 1952: 18.6 
percent working 3 days or less; 30 percent 
working 4 days or less. 

3. Textile mills employment: 


Reduction of 
employment 
January 1951 
to January 
1952 


Percentage 
reduction 


6 New England States 
€ Southern States !.. 
Massachusetts... 
North Carolina... 


37, 800 
26, 700 
18, 300 
5, 100 


1 Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor 


4. Unemployment insurance claims trend 
in key textile areas in Massachusetts, Jan- 
uary 1951 and January 1952: 


Percentage 
change, 
January 

1951 to 
January 
1952 


5, 531 
2, 4 
2,454 
2, 960 


39 | 13, | 


Week Week 
ending ending 
Jan. 19, | Jan. 20, 


1952 1951 


Lawrence 
Lowell. ...... 
New Bedford 
Fall River 


+68. 5 
+52.3 
+112.4 
+144. 6 


+90. 1 
+30. 0 


60, 520 


(Same items 4-6, Division of Employment Security of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, Maine Employ- 
ment Security Commission and Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Employment Security.) 


5. Estimated unemployment in key textile 
areas in Massachusetts: 


Percentage |Ratio of un- 
change inun-| employ- 
January | employment | ment to 
1952 January 1951 | labor force 
to January January 
1952 1952 


Percent 

+40.7 a 
23.7 ¥. 
+103. 6 7 
+150.0 1 


+64.8 | 12. 


» 
1. 


6. Percentage change in unemployment 
claims, January 1951 to January 1952: 
Maine: 

Auburn, Lewiston 

Biddeford, Saco 
New Hampshire: 

Manchester 

Nashua 
Rhode Island textile industry - +110.0 
Rhode Island, .percentage unem- 

ployment to labor force, January 

—9.6 


The issue of mobility: One of the striking 
phenomena of textile towns in the North is 
the lack of mobility of workers. The 12,000 
unemployed in Lawrence tend to remain 
stranded there. They do not move. This 
lack of movement attracted the attention of 
Dr. Galenson in his study of unemployment 
compensation in Massachusetts. Ultimate- 
ly, of course, the younger workers will leave, 
but not many of those over 40 to 45. What- 
ever the explanation, unemployment in New 
England textile towns is a serious matter. 

In the South the situation is different. 
The textile workers are not concentrated in 
the South in large industrial towns to the 
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extent that they are in New England. Em- 
ployment opportunities are increasing rap- 
idly. Should any workers be confronted 
with unemployment, they have a much 
greater opportunity to find employment in 
expanding industries, and many of them as- 
sociated directly with Federal spending, or at 
the very least, they drift back to their farms 
temporarily where many of them already 
live. In fact, some preferential treatment 
of an older area in defense contracts may be 
one condition for the South producing the 
goods within the time limit set for the mili- 
tary effort. 

Our analysis also suggests why the net ef- 
fects of preferential treatment is likely to 
be a rise of national income. Demand is 
shifted from areas with excess of demand 
and shortage of factors of production to 
areas where the result of additional buying 
is more output, not merely higher costs and 
prices. 

The manner of preferential treatment: 
One approach is an opportunity for surplus 
areas to reconsider their bids when their 
bids are higher than competitors in non-sur- 
plus-labor areas. It is my opinion that this 
proposal would be helpful but not sufficient. 

A second approach is to purchase in higher- 
priced markets when the high-priced offers 
come from areas with high unemployment. 
This seems to the writer the most practical 
and helpful method. Obviously, the author- 
ities would have to fix a ceiling on the dif- 
ferential above the minimum price that 
would be acceptable; and obviously this dif- 
ferential might be a sliding one, related to 
the percentage of unemployment in each 
market area to the numbers on the labor 
market. Other considerations might be the 
duration of the unemployment (and related, 
the extent of exhaustion of unemployment 
benefits), the availability of facilities for 
producing the required goods, the alternative 
employment to be found nearby. Procure- 
ment officers, sensitive to charges of favor- 
itism, would have to be carefully schooled in 
the required procedure. 

Finally, the procurement agencies might 
assign quotas to each region and State. Iam 
fearful that this method would raise diffi- 
cult problems of allocations of contracts. 
Should the quotas be established for all tex- 
tiles? For each contract? On the basis of 
present facilities? By regions or States, or 
labor-market areas? One of the greatest 
problems would be a reduction in the degree 
of competition. Is it not preferable to re- 
tain competition of price bids rather than to 
allocate purchases and then accept the cor- 
responding price bids? 

For a summary of our position, compare 
the opening statement on pages 1 and 2. 





Old-Age and Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMS!A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I wish to state that last Thurs- 
day, March 27, Congressman JAMEs E. 
Vail ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, and I intro- 
duced resolutions providing for the 
establishment of a commission to make a 
comprehensive study of old-age and re- 
tirement benefits. The 12-man com- 
mission would be required to file a report 
and recommendations with Congress by 
early 1954. 
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In a joint statement, we said: 

In fairness to the elderly and retired peo- 
ple in the country, there should be such a 
study in order to bring about better coordi- 
nation among the various Federal, State, 
local, and private pension and retirement 
plans. We are hopeful that the commission 
we propose would lay the ground work for 
@ much more sensible system of benefits. 
The commission would also be expected to 
recommend whatever changes should be 
made in Federal law regarding consolidation 
of all existing Federal plans. 


Congressman VAN ZANDT made a clear 
and full statement in this regard which 
appears on pages A1960-A1961 in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
We shall truly appreciate your reading 
and giving it careful consideration at 
your earliest convenience. We truly 
believe that this procedure may be very 
effective in establishing a feasible, work- 
able, and just system concerning old-age 
and retirement benefits. 





Foot-and-Mouth-Disease Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 6, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled 
“Let’s Get That Foot-and-Mouth Lab” 
which I have taken from the April 1952 
issue of the Farm Journal: 


Let’s Get THaT Foot-aNp-MovutH Las—Svr- 
ROUNDED BY A WORLD ALMANAC WITH FOOT- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE, WE’RE SITTING LIKE A 
Dry HaystTacCK NEXT TO A BURNING BaRN 


Livestock farmers—and everybody who 
eats meat and drinks milk—are sitting on a 
voleano that could blow sky-high. The 
Canadian outbreak might set it off. 

But this new threat to the north is only 
part of the danger. And maybe the least 
part. 

You haven’t been hearing so much about 
other angles, but here they are: 

A new strain of the disease—which popped 
up from nowhere—is sweeping Western Eu- 
rope like a prairie fire. And no vaccine in 
the world will hold it. Europeans are work- 
ing feverishly to get a vaccine that will 
hold—haven't got it, at the last report. 

Three new types of foot-and-mouth have 
been found in South Africa recently. No 
vaccine now exists that can protect against 
them, either. Other types could spring up 
anywhere, any time. 

An outbreak in Mexico last August shows 
that after spending 5 years and $123,000,000 
we still haven't wiped out the threat just 
south of us. 

A traveler could bring in any of these new 
strains any day, accidentally and innocently. 
Or, a ruthless enemy could walk right past 
our customs officers with the virus in a bot- 
tle labeled “perfume”—and could turn it 
loose in our stockyards, or at our fairs. It 
could spread from coast to coast before we 
knew what had happened. 

Any would-be enemy already realizes this 
perfectly well. But do you? 

Why are we sitting here without protec- 
tion? Are we waiting for an outbreak smack 
in the middle of the Chicago Stockyards? 
What does it take to get protection, and why 

aren't we getting it? 
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The most important thing we can do is 
to establish a virus laboratory where we can 
develop better and cheaper vaccines, and 
make them in great quantities if we need to. 
We need to study the virus itself and to 
find out how it spreads; how long it will live 
in barns, in manure, in be7ding, in meat; 
and how to kill it. 

All this would help us fight other viruses, 
too—for which no cures exist today—both 
in animals and humans. The discoveries 
wouldn’t be limited to foot-and-mouth di- 
sease. 

Such.a laboratory would cost perhaps $25,- 
000,000-—a fifth of what we've already spent 
in Mexico, and peanuts compared with the 
$400,000,000 that farmers would lose each 
year if foot-and-mouth got established here. 


WE'VE GOT THE THREAT 


Then why haven't we got the laboratory? 
Well, that’s something Farm Journal suggests 
that you ask your Congressmen and Sen- 
ators—and ask now, individually and in 
groups. Next year’s budget is being made 
up right now. It’s going to take 2 to 3 years 
to build the lab after we get the money. 
We can’t twiddle our thumbs a moment 
longer. 

Actually we've got—and have had—every- 
thing that’s needed except an appropriation 
by Congress. 

Take another look at that map on the op- 
posite page. See how 75 percent of the 
world is ablaze with the disease. We're 
surrounded by it—east, west, south, and now 
north. We're like a dry haystack standing 
next to a burning barn—several burning 
barns. 

Our livestock industry is tailor-made for 
spreading foot-and-mouth. No other coun- 
try ships livestock from one end of the land 
to the other as we do; feeder cattle and sheep 
from the range to the Corn Belt, dairy cattle 
from one part of the country to another, 
breeding stock to all parts of the country. 
Every day hundreds of thousands of animals 
flow to and from stockyards, in and out of 
sales barns. 

Our livestock industry is built on this kind 
of rapid movement. Foot-and-mouth disease 
would cripple that. Farmers in infected 
areas would be cut off from markets by quar- 
antines. Livestock values would fall; many 
farm investments would be wiped out. 

In severe cases of foot-and-mouth, fat 
hogs shrink to skeletons. They have to walk 
on their knees for weeks because their hoofs 
are gone. Fat steers lose 200 to 500 pounds, 
and are barely able to walk; some can’t. 
Milk cows dry up and stay dry until they 
freshen. 

Livestock with sore feet can't travel our 
ranges looking for grass. Animals with 
peeled, tender tongues can't eat dry hay or 
hard grain. 

Slaughtering all animals in infected zones 
is the only method that has ever success- 
fully stopped foot-and-mouth. But this is 
frightfully expensive in big outbreaks. We'd 
better be ready to vaccinate, or find other 
ways of stopping this disease. 


WE'VE GOT THE LAW 


We don’t have to start from scratch. 
There's already a law on the books which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to build 
this laboratory. It was passed on April 24, 
1948, at the height of the outbreak in Mex- 
ico. As we gradually gained the upper hand, 
we relaxed; the money was never appro- 
priated. 

Congress did decide one thing definitely: 
that the laboratory was to be in this country, 
just off our shores. There are sound reasons 
for that, instead of having in it Mexico, or 
spending the money in European labora- 
tories. 

We need the lab most in case of war. Yet 
within the past 10 years, 8 out of 10 of the 
European labs have fallen into the hands 
of our enemies. We want the lab where we 
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can control it, peace or war, and be able to 
use it to study other diseases when we have 
licked foot-and-mouth. 


WE'VE GOT THE PLAN 


At the request of Congress, the Bureau 
of Animal Industry drew up plans for the 
laboratory back in 1948. Before they fin- 
ished, the Bureau scientists had studied 
the good and bad points of other virus re- 
search centers all over the world. 

Every known precaution is in those plans. 
This would be the safest laboratory in the 
world—safer than the wartime secret labora- 
tory in the St. Lawrence River where we 
studied deadly rinderpest. 

In 18 months in that laboratory, scientists 
progressed from an expensive, slow-to-make 
vaccine against that deadly killer to a cheap, 
strong, simple-to-make vaccine. When they 
got through we could make—in a week—all 
the vaccine we'd need to vaccinate every 
head of cattle in the United States and Can- 
ada. That’s what a good laboratory can do. 

Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, who was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture during the Mexican 
outbreak, predicts to Farm Journal that 
“Within a short time after the laboratory is 
finished, foot-and-mouth disease would no 
longer be a serious threat.” And here we 
sit without it. 


WE'VE GOT THE DEMAND 


Farm Journal has taken a poll of livestock 
and farm organizations, and finds them 
unanimous in demanding a laboratory. 

“It is now high time that Congress give 
serious consideration to this matter,” wires 
the American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation. 

“Our association has been on record since 
1948 favoring this appropriation,” replies the 
National Wool Growers. 

“Our committee on foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease emphasizes the necessity of setting up 
the laboratory,” declares the United States 
Livestock Sanitary Association. 

The American Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, and the Farmers Union all favor 
starting the laboratory immediately. 

The Senate and House Agricultural Com- 
mittees likewise want action now. Senator 
ALLEN ELLENDER and Representative HarRoL_p 
CooLey, chairmen of the two committees, 
both tell Farm Journal that they favor the 
appropriation. So do Senators ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, HoL- 
LAND, of Florida, Munpt, of South Dakota, 
and Younc, of North Dakota—all members 
of the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

In the House, these members of the Agri- 
culture Committee told Farm Journal that 
the money should be appropriated now: 
ALBERT, ANDRESEN, BRAMBLETT, DAGUE, GATH- 
InNGS, GRANT, HILL, HOEVEN, Hope, Linp, Lovre, 
PaTTEN, PoaGE, SIMPSON, SUTTON, THOMPSON, 
and WHEELER. 

Who, then, is opposed to the lab? Ap- 
parently nobody is, publicly, and if some 
groups are privately, it is time to smoke them 
out. Some beef cattlemen have been sus- 
pected of hoping privately that Argentina is 
never so clean that her beef could compete 
with ours; but even these men do not argue 
that we should not protect our own live- 
stock. 





WHAT IS THE NEXT STEP? 


The place for action to start is in the Ap- 
propriations Committees of Congress. All 
these committees have to do is recommend 
that the money be appropriated. Congress 
would doubtless follow through. So our poll 
indicates. 

For a month before the Canadian outbreak, 
Farm Journal had been conferring with mem- 
bers of the congressional Appropriations and 
Agriculture Committees about the need for 
establishing a foot-and-mouth laboratory 
without a moment's further delay. 

Whether or not they have begun, Farm 
Journal asks you to write your Senators and 
Congressmen—right now—urging immediate 


action. Get your farm organizations to 
adopt a resolution and send that, too. Do 
it this week. 

Let’s get a foot-and-mouth laboratory now. 





More Democracy Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in our Recorp the follow- 
ing excellent article by the able and 
thoughtful CIO leader, James B. Carey: 


SPOTLIGHT ON SEGREGATION 


(The following article by James B. Carey, 
CIO secretary-treasurer and president of the 
CIO electrical workers, is reprinted trom the 
Catholic Standard, Catholic weekly in Wash- 
ington:) 

Most Americans think of our national de- 
fense in terms of rallying the greatest pos- 
sible number of young inen around the flag 
with guns in their hands. 

Too few of our people are giving considera- 
tion to the moral and ethical course we could 
and should be taking in a world that is beset 
with confusion and chaos. 

This is not the plea of a pacifist. It is 
rather the plea of one who believes that 
moral principle is more powerful than phys- 
ical force. 

The cross and the flag should march to- 
gether. 

The history of nations and peoples since 
the dawn of history all serve to prove the 
correctness of my position. 

The United States emerged as a national 
entity in a world of governments that were 
virtually all ruled by political absolutism 
and commercial greed. The new philosophy 
was not hailed with acclaim by other gov- 
ernments; there was, rather, outright op- 
position. F 

It is these moral considerations that we 
must continue to proclaim and demonstrate 
if we are to give leadership in the world. 
We know we can win a war of physical force, 
and I believe we are prepared to pay the 
bill for any such war that is forced upon us. 

We do, however, appear to be reluctant 
to pay the bill for an overwhelming dem- 
onstration of moral force, a tiny price that 
consists of repudiating our prejudices. 

In the course of my term of office during 
the last 17 years as a national officer of 
the CIO, I have journeyed abroad on many 
occasions. 1 have been in Moscow, and I 
was in Prague on the very day that the iron 
curtain descended on Czechoslovakia. 

The workers of every other land were nat- 
urally interested in their own security, but 
they were also interested in the people of 
the United States. 

Hundreds of them asked me what we could 
do to strengthen the determination of all 
the peoples to win recognition of the human 
rights and dignity of man. 

Coupled with these questions was a deep 
interest in what we are doing here at home 
to carry out our boasted guaranties of human 
rights to all persons within our border re- 
gardiess of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. 

Now this is an embarrassing question for 
any American. 

The only answer I could give was that we 
have in our system a set of principles and a 
code of laws that make it possible for us to 
solve this domestic problem of ours. 

I was totally unable, of course, to account 
for the slowness with which we are moving, 
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or for the attitudes of various and sundry 
individuals who oppose equitable treatment 
for Negroes, Mexicans, Jews, Japanese, Amer- 
ican Indians, and other racial or religious 
groups who are the targets of the white 
gentile supremacists and the Communists as 
well. 

I do not need to go into the deep South 
for illustrations. I find plenty of examples 
here in Washington, our Nation’s Capital, as 
well as in many of our large cities through- 
out the United States. 

I point to segregated schools, segregated 
recreational facilities, to the segregation 
policies of many hotels, restaurants, depart- 
ment stores, and even some churches. 

Of course, when I denounce these things, 
Iam called a Communist. I don’t mind the 
name because the Communists have called 
me much worse names. 

I do object, however, to the behavior of 
stupid people who give all the credit in the 
winning fight for human rights to the Com- 
munist Party. 

Anyone who believes that the Communist 
is interested in human rights doesn’t know 
that intellectual animal. 

He really wants segregation of every type 
and description so that long reports can be 
made to the Kremlin Politburo for dissemi- 
nation to the working people of every land 
under the sun, including, of course, the 
teeming masses of darker-skinned peoples. 





Anthrax: What Is It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I want to call attention to the fact 
that one of the farmers’ greatest ene- 
mies is spreading throughout Ohio, Illi- 
nois, and 14 other farm States. This 
enemy is anthrax, an infectious disease 
of livestock caused by a germ that ex- 
ists in the soil of certain regions which 
are known as anthrax districts. 

This epidemic recently broke out in 
Ohio and to date 516 animals on 163 
farms have perished. In addition, two 
humans have become infected. 

The infection is taken in with feed and 
water, but the germ may enter through 
the skin and respiratory tract. Once in 
the body, the germs multiply rapidly. 
The symptoms vary, but the following 
are the most common: high tempera- 
ture, labored breathing, doughy swell- 
ings beneath the skin, bloody exudates 
from the natural openings, convulsions, 
and swelling of the threat. A greatly 
swollen, dark, soft spleen; dark, tarry, 
poorly coagulating blood, hemorrhages, 
and watery infiltrations are positive signs 
of anthrax. 

Last week scientists at Ohio State Uni- 
versity discovered that anthrax had 
come into the country in shipments of 
bonemeal from Belgium, which was used 
as hog reed. Many of the farms on 
which anthrax has been detected had 
used this bonemeal. This discovery has 
led the FBI to undertake an investi- 
gation into possible sabotage. 

Right now some measures are being 
taken to stop the spread of anthrax. 
Cremation of carcasses, vaccination, and 








fencing off of infected areas are being 
carried out effectively. The disease is 
still spreading, but technicians are striv- 
ing to combat it in every way known to 
modern science. 

I hope that the newspapers and other 
media by which public information is 
disseminated will give to the public some 
information by which the people may be 
able to recognize the symptoms of this 
terrible disease so as to prevent its 
spread. I have tried to set out in this 
short speech some information that I 
think the public will be glad to have. 





The Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
town of Chinook, Mont. has just lost its 
sugar-beet factory because sugar acreage 
on the nearby farms has decreased until 
it is not sufficient, in the opinion of the 
owners, to make the factory an eco- 
nomically successful unit of the sugar 
processing company concerned. 

This is a very serious situation for the 
town of Chinook, the farmers in the ad- 
jacent area, and the State of Montana 
asawhole. It has implications also that 
affect every American consumer, for it 
is a sympton of the serious difficulties 
that now beset the domestic sugar indus- 
try. 

Sugar acreage in the United States is 
on the decline. Our denendence on off- 
shore production is growing. This is not 
a healthy situation, and anyone who re- 
calls the days of sugar rationing in World 
War II can understand the significance 
of the threat. We have already seen 
much the same thing happen with regard 
to wool. We cannot afford any longer 
to tolerate situations that discourage do- 
mestic production of staple, essential 
commodities, and make us rely for them 
upon foreign sources, our communica- 
tions with which must be under constant 
danger of interruption in time of war. 
There is the further danger of violent 
price increases when and if control of 
the markets pass from our own hands 
into those of foreign nations. 

As you know, legislation enacted by 
the Congress makes sugar a completely 
Government-controlled commodity. The 
production of sugar in the United States 
is limited strictly by quota, as is the 
amount we will accept from offshore 
producers. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is required each year to make an 
estimate of consumption and assign 
quotas on the basis of that estimate. The 
price of sugar depends very largely upon 
the consumptive estimates made by the 
Secretary, and he is virtually able to 
control the price through this authority. 
While inflation has increased drastically 
the price of most other commodities the 
housewife must buy, the price of sugar 
has remained virtually constant in re- 
cent years. 
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It should be plain to everyone that the 
cost of producing sugar in the United 
States has by no means remained sta- 
tionary, but has increased along with 
all other production costs. Labor, taxes, 
machinery, and all the other items that 
enter into the costs of a sugar-beet 
grower have increased sharply. Since 
the returns from the crop have remained 
the same or have decreased, sugar beets 
have become increasingly a less desirable 
crop than other crops which will produce 
a return commensurate with the cost of 
production. Sugar-beet production in 
the United States declined 20 percent last 
year, and in Montana it declined 26 
percent. 

The Secretary of Agriculture last De- 
cember apparently recognized this un- 
desirable situation for the first time, and 
set a consumptive estimate at a figure 
lower than the year before. In a public 
statement accompanying the estimate, 
and in another later statement, the Sec- 
retary said that he is interested in ob- 
taining a fair return for the grower, 
which means a higher price. 

We are beginning to see some results 
from this policy, although other factors 
also enter in. The price of raw sugar 
has increased some 55 cents per hundred 
pounds in the past several weeks. It 
now stands at $8.50. A one-half cent 
per pound increase in raw sugar prices 
means about $1 per ton for the beet 
grower. At this rate, I believe that the 
raw price must rise to between $9.30 and 
$9.85 in order to renew farm interest in 
this crop and assure the grower a fair re- 
turn for his investment and labor. The 
figure of $9.30 has been mentioned by 
Secretary Brannan. 

There have been and there may con- 
tinue to be some protests from large in- 
dustrial users of sugar who would, of 
course, like to continue to enjoy the un- 
naturally low prices that have prevailed 
in recent years. I hope that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will remain firm in 
his very proper desire to increase the 
price and encourage domestic produc- 
tion. I hope that he will not yield to 
any demands to raise the consumptive 
estimate. As a matter of fact, if sugar 
prices do not respond quickly to the 
present estimate to the extent that a fair 
price is established, it would be my rec- 
ommendation that the consumptive esti- 
mate be lowered. In the long run, I 
believe this would be in the best interests 
of the consumers of the United States 
as well as the producers. 

Sugar beets are an ideal crop for many 
of the irrigated farming areas of the 
West, providing a highly essential com- 
modity as well as useful byproducts. The 
sugar beet factory is an industrial asset 
in many small cornmmunities. Thus the 
domestic sugar beet industry is of im- 
portance to the entire western economy, 
and, as I have said, to the consumers of 
the Nation who have an important stake 
in the maintenance of a large degree 
of domestic self-sufficiency. 

Indicative of the great interest that 
we feel in this problem in Montana, I 
include, as a part of my remarks, a 
resolution adopted at a recent State- 
wide meeting of Montana sugar growers 
and processors, a newspaper story re- 
porting on that meeting, and a second 
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newspaper report covering subsequent 
developments: 


The Montana State Sugar Beet Committee 
held its first meeting in Helena, Mont., on 
February 26 and 27, 1952. There were 55 in 
attendance, including the Governor, the 
commissioner of agriculture, representatives 
of beet growers associations, processing com- 
panies, labor, railroads, the livestock indus- 
try, farm organizations, and members of the 
faculty of Montana State College. - After 
considering all phases of the current situa- 
tion confronting the sugar-beet industry the 
committee passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas Montana’s 1951 planted beet 
acreage of 49,000 acres was 26 percent lower 
than that planted in 1950 and 44 percent 
lower than the most recent high of 87,000 
acres planted in 1945; and 

“Whereas this decrease deprives the State 
of over $8,000,000 annually due to decreased 
factory payrolls, freight revenues, local pur- 
chases, value of beet byproducts, and in- 
creased value of sugar beets over other crops 
grown; and 

“Whereas the livestock feeding industry is 
being severely damagéd by the loss of beet 
byproducts in these times of tmpending feed 
shortages; and 

“Whereas the balanced system of crop rota- 
tion developed over a long period of years 
by sugar beet culture which maintains max- 
imum production per farm unit is imperiled; 
and 

“Whereas the main reason for the decline 
in acreage is because sugar-beet prices are 
still well below parity while those for com- 
peting crops are equal to or above parity 
figures; and 

“Whereas every indication is that the acre- 
age planted in 1952 by Montana growers will 
be a record low; and 

“Whereas despite the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture’s 1952 consumptive estimate of 7,700,000 
tons of sugar for the United States and his 
statement that this quota is low enough to 
be effective in supporting the domestic mar- 
ket for the whole year, sugar prices have 
continued to decline during the 2 months 
since the quota announcement was made: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That in order to give Montana 
beetgrowers sufficient incentive to plant a 
normal acreage of sugar beets this spring, 
the committee requests the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to publicly announce at once that if 
within the next 30 to 60 days the price of 
sugar does not recover sufficiently to assure 
the growers of a parity price for the 1952 
crop he will take the necessary measures, 
either by deferring the reallocation of deficits 
in domestic areas or further reduce the con- 
sumptive estimate in order to effect the price 
increase required to maintain the domestic 
industry as provided for in the sugar act; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to all Representatives of the State of 
Montana in the Congress of the United 
States, to all operators and owners of sugar- 
beet farms, and to members of the interna- 
tional council of sugar beet workers within 
the State of Montana.” 


[From the Billings Gazette of February 27, 
1952] 


INCREASED BEET AGREAGE URGED 


HELENA, February 26.—The men most in- 
terested in Montana’s sugar-beet industry 
decided Tuesday they could help it along 
by setting up a permanent coordinating 
committee. 

Members may be named at the session 
Wednesday, when a five-man resolutions 
committee, appointed Tuesday, is expected 
to report. 

Tuesday about 50 men, called together by 
Gov. John W. Bonner, were told that Mon- 
tana’s loss in beet acreage last year was about 
6 percent more than the national decrease, 
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Lyman Andrews, of Denver, Great Western 
Sugar Co. official, said the acreage planted to 
Sugar beets in Montana last year dipped 26 
percent from the year before. H. L. Main- 
waring, of Washington, D. C., representing 
the United States Agricultural Department, 
said the national decrease was about 20 
percent. 

Andrews outlined the Federal Sugar Act 
and the Montana beet situation for the grow- 
ers and representatives of livestock feeders, 
railroads, and labor. He said last year's 
Montona beet acreage was the lowest since 
1937, down 38,000 acres or 43 percent from 
the peak 87,000 acres in 1945. 

Andrews had a warning for the industry. 
Federal acreage limits are based on previous 
output, he said, adding it would be tragic 
to have Montana’s beet industry tied to its 
lowest production in history. 

Of industry contribution to the State's 
economy, Andrews said factory operations 
are worth $64 an acre, beet income $100, and 
feeding $57 for a total $221. He said a 75,000- 
acre operation State-wide brings $16,500,000 
to the State above what the lands would pro- 
duce if devoted to crops other than beets. 
In addition, the value of the lands in beet 
production, compared with the same land in 
other production, gains $75,000,000. 

Andrews called for a large beet acreage 
and good crop practices to benefit both the 
growers and the State. He also spoke of the 
need for low-cost livestock feeding through 
use of beet sugar byproducts as necessary to 
meet competition in grain-feeding States. 

Andrews mentioned advances in the in- 
dustry: 85 percent of the Billings area beets 
were harvested mechanically last year and 
mechanical blocking and thinning will soon 
make hand harvesting a thing of the past. 

Governor Bonner opened the meeting with 
a@ plea for greater sugar-beet acreage. 

Ishmael Yost of Billings, was elected chair- 
man of the meeting; Nels Bach, Sidney, vice 
chairman; and Robert Tootell, Bozeman, 
secretary. 

Conferees decided that these officers should 
serve on a permanent committee with six 
growers, five factory district representatives, 
the State agriculture commissioner, and one 
representative each of labor, livestock men, 
and railroads. 

State Senator T. A. Ross, Republican, 
Was named chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, which also includes Yost representing 
growers; Fred Sanborn, Great Falls, railroads; 
Andrews, processors, and Eugene Kyger, 
Billings, representing labor. 


{From the Billings Gazette of March 23, 
1952] 


Grower Eves BEET Prices 


Many beet growers apparently don't 
understand too well what the recent increase 
in the price of sugar means in return per 
ton of beets, Ishmael (Babe) Yost, of Bil- 
lings, chairman of Gov. John W. Bonner’s 
Montana sugar-beet committee, said Friday, 
following a meeting with representatives of 
the Grea* Western Sugar Co. 

Yost said that since February 27 raw sugar 
prices have risen 55 cents per 100 pounds, 
pointing out that a price-increase is very 
unusual at this time of year. 

This increase in price of sugar is caused 
principally by two things, he said. First, the 
lower sugar consumptive estimate set by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Brannan in 
December 1951 indicated a change of atti- 
tude in the administration of the Sugar Act. 

The second point which has caused an in- 
crease in the price of sugar probably is due 
to the revolt which has forced the former 
president of Cuba to flee to Mexico. Some 
refiners of cane sugar apparently feel that 
this may cause a shortage in deliveries of 
raw sugar, he sald. 

Secretary Brannan has several times in re- 
cent weeks repeated the statement that it 


is his intention to see that the Sugar Act 
provisions requiring him to maintain the 
interest of domestic beet growers stipulates 
that sugar prices should be higher. The 
effect of these public statements has been 
to raise the price of sugar. In one public 
statement the Secretary stated that the price 
of refined sugar should be at least $9.30 per 
100 pounds. Many sugar companies now 
quote a price of between $8.30 and $8.55. 
This is a very substantial increase over the 
price of 2 weeks ago, he said. 

“A half cent per pound increase in price 
of sugar which is represented by about the 
raise of the last 2 weeks gives the farmer 
roughly $1 per ton more for beets,” stated 
P. B. Smith, of Denver, general agriculturist 
of the Great Western Sugar Co., in explain- 
ing the company’s 1952 contract scale in the 
conference with Yost. 

Many farmers do not know that they par- 
ticipate in a greater proportion in the re- 
turns from higher sugar prices. For exam- 
ple, Smith explained that with an average of 
17-percent sugar, which is about the Billings 
average, as shown in the 1952 beet contract 
for prices ranging between $7 and $8.25 per 
100 pounds of sugar, the average net return 
per 100 pounds of 17-percent sugar at $8.25 
would be $14.52; at $8 would be $14.06; at 
$7.75 would be $13.58; at $7.50 would be 
$13.10; at $7.25 would be $12.62; at $7 would 
be $12.09, 

The prices for each ton of beets does not 
include approximately $2.60 sugar act pay- 
ment, which would mean that advances in 
price of sugar from $7 to $8 would give 
growers a per ton price of $14.69 on the 87 
sugar price and he would have over $17 for 
the $8.25 price. If the price of sugar indi- 
cated as necessary by Secretary Brannan 
prevails, this would make a per ton price in 
excess of $16 to Billings growers for the 1952 
crop. 

“Beet growers in Montana can be optimistic 
about the present sugar situation,” Smith 
said. 


Poorly Paid Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
on March 22, 1952: 


Poorty Paip JupcEs 


When a man accepts appointment as a 
United States district judge he usually does 
so at considerable financial sacrifice. If he 
is a practicing lawyer at the time of his 
appointment, the $15,000 salary of the judge 
is not likely to prove an attraction, and if 
he is on the bench in a State court, the 
chances are good that he is making more 
money than he will get as a Federal judge. 
The circuit and superior court judges in 
Clark County, for example, are paid $19,500. 

Many able men will make reasonable sac- 
rifices to gain the honor and professional 
distinction of a position on the Federal 
bench, but it is not wise to make the sac- 
rifices too heavy. That is the way to make 
sure that the position will be genuinely 
attractive only to men who have accumu- 
lated large fortunes or to men of mediocre 
ability. 

There is a bill in Congress now to increase 
the pay of Federal judges. This bill ought 
to be approved without delay. 
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Address of Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. James A. Farley, Chairman of 
the Board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
at the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick an- 
nual dinner of the Fall River Clover Club 
at Fall River, Mass., March 13, 1952: 


These are indeed perilous times. We have 
emerged from one long and costly war only 
to be confronted with the grim terror of an- 
other and even more terrible global conflict. 
Even as we meet here our fellow countrymen 
are dying in an undeclared war thousands of 
miles away so that we might live these mo- 
ments which will, Iam sure, be ever precious 
in your memory. My prayers are for those 
now fighting in Korea and for those who 
stand ready to fight for right around this 
earth. My hopes are that they and their 
children and that you and your children may 
not have to fight. 

I speak as a member of a generation which 
has known two world wars and trembles at 
the prospect of a third world conflagration. 
The burden of the failure to keep the peace 
is heavy on my generation. There are those 
who believe that it is a diseased generation. 
If so, we have paid grievously for it because 
we have lived precariously. 

If mine is a diseased generation, then our 
ailment is pride of intellect. In our arro- 
gance we have lost in part our ability to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong. We have abused 
our language; we have assailed morality and 
we have played God. Only now are we learn- 
ing that the human mind is not vast enough 
nor stable enough to meet the responsibili- 
ties of suprem wer over the lives and for- 
tunes of fellow humans. 

Perhaps if my generation can pass this 
precept on to the next generation all of our 
suffering shall not have been in vain. The 
mind of man was not created to dictate over 
the minds of fellowmen. It is enough that 
the human mind be concerned with the sal- 
vation of the soul. 

Totalitarianism—dictatorship of the 
mind—has been rampant for almost a quar- 
ter of a century. This may seem long to 
you. That is a point of view that time 
will take care of all too soon. But dictator- 
ship is an old story to the human race. From 
the beginnings of recorded time man has 
dared to assume divinity over his fellow man 
as we learn on the sands of Egypt, the tem- 
ples of Greece and the castles of the Old 
World. 

We have shed ourselves pretty well of 
kings more often than not by violence. And 
we are shedding ourselves of dictators, 
though the process is full of agony and loss. 
Of the billions who have gone before us only 
a few millions have enjoyed the blessings of 
liberty. It is our good fortune to be a part 
of a Nation where more persons have en- 
joyed freedom than anywhere else and at 
any other time in the world. It is our re- 
sponsibility to keep this torch flaming to 
light the hearts and minds of hundreds of 
millions in bondage through fear to the 
limited brain power of vicious men. 

It is essential to individual liberty to have 
political power diffused, to have power car- 
ried out by the minds of many men. This 
is not only essential to preserve and in- 
crease liberty as we know it, but it is also 
essential to the general welfare—to the 
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erowth and health, happiness and wealth of 
the people. We must be ever vigilant against 
coneentration of political power into the 
hands of a few and ever working to spread 
it among a multitude of free minds. 

Political power is a terrible force. It can 
make for degradation and slavery. Great 
power over the lives of others corrupts and 
overwhelms. It feeds voraciously on itself, 
ever growing hungrier until at length it im- 
prisons reason in self-interest and destroys 
the capacity for judgment. 

I am before you because I know some- 
thing of politics and, I like to think because 
I know something of my fellowman. I am 
certainly not here before you as a man of 
special learning. The only college I ever at- 
tended was a business college. But whether 
we have learning or not we are all politicians, 
where man is our major course. In my study 
of man as a political animal and as a crea- 
ture in search of comfort, I have accumu- 
lated 15 honorary degrees. I would hap- 
pily exchange them all to be able to say 
that I earned one after 4 years of intensive 
study in a college or university. 

Not that my hcnorary degrees didn’t come 
hard enough, for politics is at once the most 
dangerous and noble worldly career open to 
men and women today. It is hazardous be- 
cause it is beset by hordes of temptations 
and delusions. He who yields may not only 
lose respect, personal liberty and his im- 
mortal soul, but also may wreak almost ir- 
reparable harm on his community, the Na- 
tion and even the world. It is a noble career 
because nowhere else, save under spiritual 
vows, cam man expect to render so much 
service to his fellowmen. 

The goals of politics are security and pros- 
perity for a people. Various political sys- 
tems all promise these ends, but the ap- 
proaches vary. The dictator offers the se- 
curity of prison to those who dare question 
his accomplishment of the millenium. This 
is the road of fear. The Socialist dances 
after the economic will-o’-the-wisp, throw- 
ing away money as though we were strewing 
rose petals. Unless the people guard their 
liberties and jealously dole out every drop 
of power to their leaders, they can expect 
to be led down one path or the other to a 
perdition of broken promises. 

We cannot achieve security and prosperity 
by striking terror into the hearts of our fel- 
lowmen. We cannot achieve peace and pros- 
perity through spending more than we col- 
lect, by mortgaging our future, by making 
citizens dependent on the Government for 
livelihood and by pitting class against class. 
We must rally to those leaders who would 
preserve principles of freedom and justice. 
And we must rally behind every effort to 
strengthen our national defense against 
ruthless ard bloody aggression. 

Those unfortunate people who live under 
sorry conditions may submit in desperation 
to the siren songs of politicians who prom- 
ise happiness and peace, especially if the 
promise is coupled with some immediate 
relief. But experimentation with political 
surrender in fairly prosperous and even in 
poorer lands had demonstrated that sacri- 
fice of freedom not spell happiness. 

In the Soviet Union the ruling Communists 
know that they must keep the people in fear 
and in ignorance or they cannot remain in 
power. Those who rule by fear live in fear. 
The masters of the Kremlin live and work 
in seclusion, protected by hordes of secret 
police, spies, and vast masses of soldiers. 
Dictators need soldiers because the only way 
they can make jobs is to put men in uniform. 
Socialists try to make jobs by putting men 
into unions. It has not worked. Jobs can- 
not be created by nationalizing industries, 
except for an insignificant number of bureau- 
crats. Jobs can be created by putting men 
into uniforms and gearing the entire national 


economy to keeping them in uniforms. His- 
tory is full of examples of transformation of 
chanting Socialists into goose-stepping sol- 
diers. War is the last resort of dictators 
against bankruptcy of promises. 

Fear spreads like a wildfire. It has been 
carried on winds of rumor from the Kremlin 
to us. Ignoble fears are disturbing us. Fear 
is leading us to squander national wealth. 
We are beset by fears of oppression, fears of 
atomic warfare, fears our allies will not stand 
with us, fears of depression, and fears of 
conquest by frightened men. In our fear we 
have given over to our National Government 
more and more power over individual free- 
dom and individual enterprise. We are fight- 
ing fear with fear, which can only end in 
disaster. 

We fear the vast concentration of power in 
the Kremlin, but we are concentrating great 
power in Washington. Yet we are fearful 
that political problems are so great that their 
solution should not be entrusted to the 
hands of concentrated authority. We are 
crying for leadership and at the same time 
are fearful of it. 

Leadership is that strange and elusive 
quality by which some men are destined to 
control their fellows. If the leader plays 
upon the better nature of his fellowmen, he 
can lead them to limitless horizons with re- 
sulting advancement in happiness, prosper- 
ity, culture, and morality. If he plays on 
the baser nature of his followers—on their 
cupidity, greed, and lust—then he rings down 
an iron curtain on the hopes of mankind. 

Within the next few months will be marked 
the seventh anniversary of the death of two 
men who became intoxicated rather than 
chastened by power. Both began their 
careers aspiring to be superleaders, but be- 
came arch fiends by defiling ambition. 
Adolph Hitler died by his own hand in a 
Berlin bomb shelter and Benito Mussolini 
met death at the hands of an infuriated mob. 
Ambition and leadership should be made of 
nobler stuff. 

In our own country we have been blessed 
by leaders of heroic mold. Most fortunately 
these came to us in hours as dark and peril- 
ous as those confronting us now. The times 
which tried men’s souls gave us George 
Washington. The grave issues of secession 
and slavery gave us Abraham Lincoln. And 
the days when we had nothing to fear but 
fear itself gave us Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
that biack hour he was a peerless leader giv- 
ing the Nation the inspiration it needed ‘to 
lift itself by the bootstraps of confidence out 
of the slough of depression. I rejoiced at be- 
ing one of his captains in that crusade of 
courage. 

Unfortunately politicians like men are not 
perfect. They are mortals, although icola- 
ters would not have us think so. Vanity, the 
sin by which the angels fell afflicts many in 
politics. Men are reluctant to relinquish 
power. They are too easily convinced that 
they are indispensable. It is difficult to dis- 
agree with an admirer, even though his song 
be tuned by hopes of preferment. 

There comes a time to all men who linger 
on this earth, whether or not they stride the 
public stage, when the hand becomes feeble, 
the eye grows dim and the mind slows. In 
the leader this aging means loss of vision. 
He is no longer able to see the horizon. His 
eyes are bent on his own wavering steps. 
There comes a time when he no longer leads 
but stumbles and his people fall. 

In the vital relay of politics, every lap of 
which measures the progress of men, it is 
essential that the torch of leadership be 
passed on to others, preferably to younger 
men. If younger men are not trained step 
by step to take over leadership there is dan- 
ger that the race may be set back or lost. 
Leaders do not spring full grown into public 
Office as Pallas Athene sprang from the fore- 
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head of Zeus, but must patiently climb to 
eminences of trust through accomplished 
performance in positions of trust whether 
private or public. 

Leadership is a precious and favored gift, 
but it is not essential that we have it in 
heroic mold. It is not necessary that every 
leader be a Thomas Jefferson, an Andrew 
Jackson or a Grover Cleveland. Humility, 
touched with discernment, can be a substi- 
tute for heroic leadership. Every genera- 
tion likes to think that its problems are 
more complex and harder to solve than those 
which faced preceding generations. And 
every generation likes to think that the lead- 
ers of the coming generation are not the 
giants who solved the problems of other days. 

This just isn't so. Every unsolved prob- 
lem looms larger than those which have been 
solved. If my generation has failed at solv- 
ing the peace, it has conquered the sky. filled 
the ether with the vibrations of music, and 
shattered the atom. True, we are more im- 
mediately concerned with the destructive 
force of the latter achievement, but we have 
doubtless opened the way for your genera- 
tion to unlock a host of blessings for man- 
kind. 

I am confident we will find leaders who 
will slash our Gordian knots, as Alexander 
did, if they cannot solve the intricacies of 
present-day problems. If no one leader 
arises, then we can do the job with a team 
of leaders. It takes a team to win on the 
baseball diamond. Team play is the Amer- 
ican wiy. May it always be thus. We 
should not despair or deride our leadership 
because our leader is no better than we are. 
Rather, we should rejoice that each year is 
bringin; us nearer to the American ideal, 
where aay mother, regardless of race or creed, 
can look into the crib holding her child and 
say to herself, “Some day he may be Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

No man need hesitate to accept the Presi- 
dency because he may feel he is not a Wash- 
ington or a Lincoln. Some may hesitate, 
feeling it has been proved over and over again 
that a President and a congressional major- 
ity may be so poorly informed or so lacking 
in Judgment as to adopt programs of vast 
significance only to be compelled to reverse 
them within a few months. It is recognized 
that the Congress or the President can make 
mistakes costly to life and liberty. 

Mistakes can be corrected. They should 
not be compounded. If a leader should lose 
the confidence of the people, rightly or 
wrongly, the answer lies in the ballot box. 
If a subordinate leader should lose the con- 
fidence of the people, he must be replaced. 
This is frequently a difficult task for a leader 
to perform and on occasions unjust to the 
subordinate, who may be doing the best he 
knows how. Nonetheless, he must be re- 
moved if public opinion demands his ouster 
as the price of confidence in leadership. 

Man is prone to error, but there are safe- 
guards to error. The best of these is advice 
of sound minds. A President can and should 
seek advice of the soundest and ablest minds 
in the Nation. He can command such ad- 
vice by merely asking for it. By the same 
token he can commend the service of the 
best men in the Nation. He owes it to him- 
self and to the country to do so. The Presi- 
dency is not an instrument for dispensing 
favo.s to friends, although friendship is not 
necessarily a barrier to good service in be- 
half of the Nation. It is an instrument for 
service under the constant and meticulous 
eye of history. 

A national administration should not in 
these troublesome days be harshly con- 
demned for a profound error in policy at 
home or abroad, because of the very involved 
and tangled nature of the woild today. No 
man can have the mental capacit: nece } 
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myriad problems at the door of the White 
House. But a President can and must an- 
swer for failure to select the right men for 
the right place. He need not be infallible 
in this, but he must be ready to change once 
a mistake is recognized. There is no man so 
high or so low that he cannot profit from 
good advice. A man who shuns counsel 
when he can get it may be commended for 
faith and courage in himself, but he is court- 
ing disaster. It has been said that a lawyer 
who represents himself has a fool for a client. 
A leader who listens only to those on whom 
he has bestowed favors will find he has fools 
for advisers. 

A leader should at all times strive to be 
worthy of public office rather than be con- 


cerned with holding public office. Honest 
men can and do have differences. Honest 
men can and do make mistakes. There have 


been rascals among leaders, but the scoun- 
drel is found out. Disgrace comes inevit- 
ably at the hands of his party, the opposi- 
tion, the people, or the judgment of history. 
Leadership is more than a political game. It 
is a career of infinite capabilities of service. 
I still regard politics as the noblest career 


a man can choose because of the infinite op- | 


portunities of service. At no time have 
capabilities for service been greater than 
they are today for a leader who would lead 
the way of destiny. 

Today the world is beset by concern that 
men and women have lost the capacity to 
distinguish between right and wrong. I do 
not say this is so, but I am aware that peo- 
ple are shocked by the state of public 
morality and that people are gravely con- 
cerned that our moral fiber has been dam- 
aged. A large part of the world has been 
trying to live without God, but laws of 
morality cannot be violated any more than 
the laws of science to which some men would 
give divinity. Nor can freedom be outraged 
and tortured as she has been for almost two 
generations. Violation of moral laws can 
spell death to nations as violation of some 
physical law dooms individuals. 

In this century we have known two world 
conflicts. Each time we have won the war 
but lost the peace. These two holocausts 
are the evil roots of all our present-day 
problems. War is the most fiendish evil 
which spawns a host of lesser evils. War 
makes murder holy. Its reward is theft. 
It smiles at all manner of laxity. War has 
always been ghastly. It is a thousandfold 
more so with the unchaining of new and 
monstrous forces of destruction. 

Our national and individual standards 
suffered from the impact of World War I 
around the world. They were more severely 
jolted by World War II. They are now being 
shredded by the prospect of still another 
global contest. We cannot teach men to kill 
and to steal and to laugh at convention 
without paying the price. It is amazing 
that our system has survived the impact of 
these successive blows. 

It is to the credit of our leadership, reli- 
gious primarily but political in part, that we 
had a sufficient reserve of moral strength to 
survive as we have. It is for our leaders today 
and the leaders coming from this generation 
to dedicate themselves to still greater efforts 
of service today. Let us then not surrender 
or grumble or give way to dissent. Let us 
rather make ready to welcome leaders who 
will lead us as free people should be led. 
Let us seek and support leaders who will lead 
men by giving them faith in themselves and 
in their faith. Let us prepare to follow 


leaders who will not be dismayed by defeat, 
but will inspire freemen to fight for the 
glory of fighting for the right, leaders who 
will hew the way shoulder to shoulder with 
us to final victory. 


Taxes: The Agent of Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by 
Arnold C. Schumacher, in Economic 
Trend Line Studiesyof March 24, 1952: 


Taxes: THE AGENT OF DESTRUCTION 


Political issues seem to follow a historic 
tradition of gravitating toward economic 
problems. Ambitious programs of govern- 
ments, whether they be preparations for con- 
quests by tyrants, armament spending for 
defense, or more peaceful welfare plans must 
eventually be formulated around the ques- 
tion of what will this cost? It is accepted 
political strategy to impress the population 
with all sorts of claims as to how large 
groups will be benefited by a particular pro- 
gram, but usually little attention is given 
to the cost involved. However, ultimately 
the well-being of a nation is determined by 
whether or not it has the wealth to afford 
the activities in which it indulges. 

The United States, with its constantly 
higher trend of taxation, has reached a point 
where it may be seriously questioned whether 
our resources can support our expenditures. 
Mr. Colin Clark, director of the Qeensland, 
Australia, Bureau of Industry, before World 
War .I compiled an exhaustive study of gov- 
ernment fiscal experience in several countries. 
He came to the conclusion that 25 percent of 
the national income is about the limit for 
taxation in any nontotalitarian community 
in times of peace. Whenever this limit is 
exceeded, powerful influences begin to work 
to support successive depreciations in the 
value of money. The interesting aspect of 
Mr. Clark's theory is that such a course is 
likely to take place, even if the Govern- 
ment budget remains in approximate balance. 

In a magezine article (Harpers, December, 
1950) Mr. Clark says the following: 

“It is very widely understood that if a gov- 
ernment incurs very heavy expenditures, and 
these are not covered by taxation, and the 
government runs a deficit, the automatic re- 
sult will be an inflationary trend. It is not 
so generally understood that if a government 
incurs very heavy expenditures, and these 
are covered by taxation, so that the budget is 
balanced, the trend—while it may be defla- 
tionary for a time—will in the long run be 
toward inflation, if the rate of taxation is too 
high to be borne. ‘The long run’ in this case 
is probably a period of 2 or 3 years, though 
this may depend on the nature of the emer- 
gency; in wartime it may be longer.” 

A little thought will reveal why taxation 
beyond a certain limit does generate new in- 
flation. Taxes represent essentially a cost 
item. They are a part of the cost of living to 
a consumer and a part of the cost of doing 
business for any commercial enterprise. As 
these costs continue to mount, the pressure 
becomes greater to ~aise prices and wages to 
meet them. Already several labor unions 
have suggested that taxes be included in the 
cost of living indexes used in many indus- 
tries to establish wage scales. Corporations, 
likewise, must figure taxes as a part of their 
costs and, in fact, do so whenever artificial 
restraints, such as price controls, break down 
or are abandoned. 


TWO DECADES OF DELUSION 


The recent era of monetary inflation in the 
United States was inaugurated at a time 
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when, unfortunately, subsequent develop- 
ments seemed to justify the radical programs 
During most of the 1930’s, although the na- 
tional debt rose rapidly, the dire predictions 
of catastrophic inflation did not materialize 
World War II added enormously to the debt 


and a genuine price inflation ensued. It is 
evident that savings built up during th« 
1920’s or the 1930's have irretrievably lost a 
good part of their former value. 

The vicious side of monetary inflation, 
particularly in a country like the United 
States with tremendous productive resources 
is that it exhibits a very delayed reaction 
As in the case of a time bomb, the danyer 
may be unrecognized for years, but the 
explosion in the end is no less violent. A 
fatal disease is just as fatal in the case of 
@ person with a rugged constitution as it 
is to a weakling, although the process may 
take longer. It is true that a rich nation 
has a certain cushion to absorb the on- 
slaughts of money dilution, but repeated 
doses of paper money will destroy the founda- 
tions of a stable economy. 


THE TAX BURDEN 


The United States is fast approaching the 
limit in terms of taxation that may be sad- 
dled on its great wealth. About $70,000,000,- 
000 was collected last year in various taxes, 
an amount equal to 26.8 percent of gross 
national product. The following table com- 
pares the tax payments of individuals and 
businesses in recent years: 


Gross national product ar.’ tax payments in 
selected years 


{Billions of dollars] 





Total 
tax 
i: s. pay 
Gross | Per Busi , 
ieald ee — ness _ i = ed 
tiona! oops — pay- | cent of 
product) ments | ments | Mets | gross 
na- 
tional 
product 
; Percent 
eno 84.7 2.9 10.6 13.5 15.9 
Dee csidicemn tel 91.3 2.4 10.6 13.0 14.3 
i capieecue 101.4 2.6 12.4 15.0 14.8 
a iinisteadhantidid 126.4 3.3 19.1 22. 4 17.7 
mamma 211.1 18.8 26.9 5.7 21.6 
DET copandiond 233.3 21.5 30.6 52.1 22.3 
Sete anibande. 259.0 21.1 33.9 55.0 21.2 
DP scsnadund 257. 3 18.6 32.7 51.3 20.0 
RD ccmitiatanets 2 20.5 2. 4 62.9 22.2 
i cceseames 327.8 28.4 2.0 80.4 24.6 





The tax load today is over four times the 
prewar level. By far the largest portion of 
the total tax liability is paid by the lower- 
income groups. The facts contradict a pop- 
ular opinion that the huge sums raised by 
the Government come from direct taxes 
levied on the rich. Virtually all business 
taxes form a part of the cost of production 
and are, therefore, paid by the mass of con- 
sumers in the purchase price of the product. 
Not more than about $8,000,000,000 in per- 
sonal income tax payments are collected from 
taxpayers whose incomes exceed $5,000 an- 
nually. Thus, practically all business taxes 
are paid by lower-income groups as well as 
about 70 percent of income taxes. A con- 
servative estimate would be that over 80 per- 
cent of all taxes are paid by income groups 
with under $5,000 annual income. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States is fast approaching or 
it may have already exceeded its ability to 
tax its own resources without precipitating a 
violent inflation pattern which can literally 
destroy all economic values. Already, there 
is widespread evasion of taxes and mass eva- 
sion can only be accomplished by continuous 
depreciation of the value of money. The 
prospect is that taxes will amount to over 
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30 percent of national income for the fiscal 
year 1953, an amount considerably above 
the limit which can be tolerated in a free 
economy as shown in Colin Clark’s studies. 

The final reckoning can come through a 
loss of individual liberty and through regt- 
mentation. It is already an easy matter for 
Government to demand laws and restrictions 
over economic life on the basis that such 
laws protect “the general welfare.” The end 
result is not to protect the general welfare 
but is to concentrate power in the hands of 
Government agencies. The pattern breeds 
scandals, special favors, and power over lives 
and property. The maxim which states, “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy” has al- 
ways been true, and we have now reached 
the point where taxation is actually destroy- 
ing many of the basic values which we seek 
to preserve. 

ARNOLD C, SCHUMACHER. 


Democrats’ War Policy Fosters Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mansfield (Ohio) News-Jour- 
nal of March 27, 1952: 


Democrats’ Wark Po.icy Fosters Disaster 


One hundred and seventy years ago, George 
Washington set a “foreign policy” for the 
newly established United States of America. 
He told Congress: 

“I want an American character, that the 
powers of Europe may be convinced that 
we act for ourselves, and not for others.” 

For too many tragic, costly years, the 
“American character” established ty this Na- 
tion's great first President, has been drained 
away down a sewer labeled “foreign policy.” 
As a result, the people stand today threat- 
ened with disaster from abroad and ruin 
from within. 

The bungling, corruption-ridden bureau- 
cracy that is our National Government now 
gambles the heritage of the earth’s only re- 
maining free people on a “foreign policy” 
which in reality is a murderous, insidious 
and ruinous war policy. 

Under this policy, the curse of Asiatic 
and European-bred wars now darkly clouds 
the future and threatens the very life of 
every man, woman, and child in America. 

So far in this twentieth century, the af- 
fairs of the American people have been en- 
trusted three times to the stewardship of 
men put forward by the Democratic political 
party. During the first half of this century, 
the Democrats have steered into the White 
House Thomas Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 

During the administration of each of 
these, America has gone to war at frightful 
cost in lives, suffering, and anguish, and 
with staggering losses in irreplaceable na- 
tional resources. In each conflict, too, has 
vanished some of the solidarity of the foun- 
dation upon which our freedom and liberty 
must stand. 

First of the twentieth century war Presi- 
dents was Wilson. After a political build-up 
as a great liberal and humanitarian, Wilson 
was elected in 1916 to his second term, the 
victory in that election admittedly turning 


on the Democratic Party's campaign slogan, 
“He kept us out of war.” 

Wilson had served only a month of his sec- 
ond term when the United States declared 
war on Germany and the central European 
powers and entered World War I. He took 
America into this war to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” History has proved the 
futility of that effort. 

Look at the United States balance sheet 
for World War I: Casualties (killed, missing, 
dead, wounded), 364,800; cost in dollars, 
$44,173,948,225 (includes tremendous losses in 
natural resource strength which never can 
be replaced); war debts of Allied Powers still 
due United States, $16,423,349,453. 

Next came the rise of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Tojo. Another Democrat, Roosevelt, 
had moved into the White House again as a 
great liberal and humanitarian. As Roose- 
velt prepared the Nation psychologically and 
materially for war, he told the people re- 
peatedly: 

“We will not use our arms in a war of ag- 
gression; we will not send our men to take 
part in European wars” (July 10, 1940) 
and “I hate war now more than ever. I 
have one supreme determination—to do all 
I can to keep war far away from these shores 
for all time” (September 11, 1944). 

And in Cleveland on November 3, 
Roosevelt pledged: 

“The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war.” 

Look at the American balance sheet for 
World War II: Casualties (all kinds), in 
excess of 1,000,000; dead and missing, 396,- 
637; dollar expenditures on materials alone, 
$371,000,000,000; public debt when FDR took 
over in 1933, $1,923,913,117; public debt when 
Truman took over in 1945, $258,286,383,109. 

And this war, Roosevelt told us, was to 
make the world safe and secure for “free 
peoples everywhere.” The dismal failure of 
that effort at safety and security needs no 
recounting here. 

Less than 5 years after surrender of the 
enemies of the United States and her allies 
in World War II, Truman, the little man 
who succeeded Roosevelt, plunged us into 
@ new war, without even the formality of 
a declaration by Congress. 

“A police action,” Truman calls the Ko- 
rean mess, but since June 25, 1950, it has 
cost more than 106,000 American casualties— 
approaching one-third of our total in World 
War I. And not only is the end of the 
Korean war not in sight, but so far, the 
war policy makers have not even come up 
with a plan by which it can be ended—vic- 
toriously or otherwise. 

The extent of the material cost of the 
“police action” in Korea is extremely hard 
to estimate—but it has been established that 
in this last fiscal year Truman’s administra- 
tion has set an all-time record with the 
amount of money bled from American tax- 
payers—and he wants more. 

The way it all adds up, for the average 
citizen—for the ordinary American family— 
is like this: 

The foreign policies of three Democratic 
Party administrations have brought us three 
wars; 

The material cost has been so great that 
very likely, if the economy is capable of 
holding together that long, our great-grand- 
children will still be paying exorbitant taxes 
to reduce the debt; 

Every American family now lives in dread 
of a new world-wide blood bath that will be 
designated world war ITI. 

These are the concrete, tangible results of 
Democratic Party foreign policy for the 
United States. That foreign policy is in 
reality war policy. Only a complete change 
of national administration can substitute a 


policy of national survival for the war policy 
we have had. 


1940, 
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Speech of Paul C. Kazimer on the Slovak 
Nation’s Sacrifice for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to include with my 
remarks the very excellent speech made 
by Mr. Paul C. Kazimer at the confer- 
ence on psychological warfare held in 
Washington, D. C., on February 22 and 
23, 1952. 

Text of the speech follows: 

SLOVAK NATION’S SACRIFICE FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, dis- 
tinguished guests, I think that the sponsors 
of this conference, and especially the Honor- 
able Congressman O. K. ARMSTRONG and the 
Honorable Congressman CHARLES KERSTEN, 
could not have selected a better day for this 
conference than the birthday of the Father 
of our Country, George Washington, who was 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

When I rise to address you as a former GI, 
who served with my son in World War II, I 
visualize a picture of a Valley Forge over in 
the Tatra and Carpathian Mountains in Slo- 
vakia, where today, just like during the war 
for our American independence the Father 
of our Country prayed, there in a deep snow, 
leaders of the Slovak underground imbued 
with the same democratic spirit of George 
Washington are praying and fighting com- 
munism. 

As an American of Slovak extraction, whose 
parents were born in Slovakia, I am greatly 
honored to address you at this most impor- 
tant psychological strategy conference on 
cold war. I was deeply touched by the re- 
marks of my good friend Displaced Persons 
Commissioner Edward O'Connor, who cov- 
ered the importance and significance of this 
conference in his keynote remarks most ad- 
mirably. 

My remarks are limited to some 15 min- 
utes and therefore I shall try hard to uti- 
lize every moment of the time allotted to 
me. Iam a spokesman today for the people 
of Slovakia who unfortunately cannot speak 
for themselves. It is a great honor and priv- 
ilege which I cherish most highly. In order 
to appreciate the plight of the brave people 
of Slovakia, permit me to give the follow- 
ing facts. 

The Slovak Nation has an ancient history 
which begins in the eighth century, A. D. 
At that time Slovakia was an important in- 
dependent nation in the heart of Europe. It 
is often referred to as a country on the 
crossroads of Europe. Slovaks are a devout 
Christian, democratic people, whose brief 
history was recently registered in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp by the Honorable Pavut 
Dovc.as, United States Senator from Illinois, 
proving that democracy is not new to the 
Slovak nation. 

The Slovaks were the first to turn to Chris- 
tianity of the central European peoples. The 
first Christian church in Slovakia was con- 
secrated in 830 A. D. in the historical city of 
Nitra, where today rule the godless tryants 
of Kremlin. 

The advent of the apostles of Saints Cyril 
and Methodius to the Slovaks in 863 marked 
@ new epoch of the cultural enlightenment 
not only for the Slovaks but entire Slovanic 
nations and their neighbors. 

The Slovaks have been dominated by for- 
eign powers for centuries but despite alien 
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domination they have not lost their national 
characteristics and national spirit. This 
national spirit was demonstrated during 
World War I, when the Austria-Hungarian 
Empire was crushed. The Slovak patriotic 
movement demanded independence for the 
Slovak nation. These leaders were banking 
on the Wilsonian principles of self-deter- 
mination which were unfortunately disre- 
garded in the peace settlement following the 
World War. Those interested in history of 
this period should read the late Col. Stephen 
Bonsel’s works, dealing with this catastrophe 
and called by him as the Unfinished Busi- 
ness, in his book published under the same 
title, a Pulitzer prize winner, and also his 
book Suitors and Suppliants. The Slovak 
nation became thus a part of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. In this relationship the 
Slovaks looked forward to promises of auton- 
omy within a federation under the direct 
sponsorship of the United States Peace Del- 
egation at Versailles headed by President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Unfortunately the pledges given to the Slo- 
vaks by T. G. Masaryk were not kept and, 
therefore, with the outbreak of World War 
II the Slovaks were caught between the pow- 
erful pincers of the two tyrants, Hitler and 
Stalin. Hitler began the dismemberment of 
the Czechoslovak Republic by declaring a 
protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. Once 
again the Slovak people had to fight for pres. 
ervation on one hand against Hitler and on 
the other against Stalin. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that the Slovak Republic was 
proclaimed on March 14, 1939. 

In this conflict between Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union there were no neu- 
trals—the Slovaks because of their natural 
hatred for the godless philosophy of com- 
munism attempted to defend its borders 
against the Soviets. 

With the end of World War II, the Slo- 
vaks suffered persecution from the agents 
of the Kremlin long before the Communists 
took over completely in Prague. Few people 
realized that long before the Communist 
coup in February 1948, Slovakia had many 
Lidices—yes; many towns and villages were 
razed to the ground not only by the Nazis 
but also by the Reds and their agents. Slo- 
vak women, including nuns, were raped by 
the “big brothers from Russia” long before 
the vast American and western press woke 
up to the bestialities of our so-called allies— 
the Red Army. It was no wonder that when 
the people of Slovakia were given the op- 
portunity to exercise their free vote, they 
made it clear how much they despised com- 
munism by voting over 70 percent against 
Communists in the first postwar election of 
May 26, 1946. 

But despite the Slovak protests against the 
Reds, and despite the majority ballots cast 
against the Reds, the Reds nevertheless took 
over entire Czechoslovakia in February 1948. 
This was no news to us Americans of Slovak 
extraction who have diligently followed the 
course of events in the country of our fore- 
fathers and witnessed the massacre and mur- 
der of the Slovak people by the so-called 
people's courts. 

The Slovaks were among the first to be 
forcefully dragged off to Siberia, where over 
30,000 of them perished. Thousands of them 
fled into voluntary exile. I had the rare 
opportunity to see with my own eyes, during 
my 5-month tour in various countries of 
Europe in 1949, just how the people of Slo- 
vakia and its neighbors have suffered and 
what the Soviet occupation of their home- 
lands brought them. It was then, in the 
many displaced-persons camps, after seeing 
their misery and listening to their true sto- 
ries of persecution, that I vowed to devote 
all my energies to the liberation.of the peo- 
ples of the oppressed nations. 

Way back since 1946 the Slovak people had 
to confine their activities to the underground 
‘which was ably described in an article 


“Stalin's Troubles With the Underground”, 
published in the Saturday Evening Post on 
December 29, 1951, by Dr. V. Stefan Krajcovic 
and reprinted in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 17, 1952, by Congressman MELVIN 
Price, of Illinois). ~ 

The reason I mention this article is because 
I had an opportunity to meet during my so- 
joura in Germany in 1949 a Slovak hero 
mentioned in underground exploits, one Alois 
Sutty, who will go down in history as a 
martyr of the Slovakian underground. Sutty 
was a courier between the underground in 
Slovakia and its free representatives in exile. 

Since I met and spoke to thousands of 
exiles in those DP camps, I can summarize 
their aims and desires with these sentences: 

“If America fails us, then we and our 
compatriots in the countries behind the iron 
curtain countries are doomed forever. Amer- 
ica is our only hope. Please, do not fail us.” 

It is their cr: to us, to us Americans, whose 
country was founded by the DP’s and the 
refugees of another century. 

When we analyze the strategy of Soviet 
Russia, we can see that she is playing for 
time and although peace is her slogan, we 
know that wherever Soviet soldiers move in 
there is no peace. There is a saying in Slo- 
vakia that the Slovaks waited several hun- 
dred years to see the Russians and then in a 
short period of a few weeks experienced 
the battle fronts of their “brotherhood”— 
brutalities that they shall not forget for 
centuries. 

I am very happy that this conference was 
called because we must act in unison. Our 
United States Government does not want war 
and has never been an aggressor. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt assured Us that every nation, 
no matter how small, is entitled to its state- 
hood. The great statesman, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, has proclaimed in this city, the great 
Capital of our country, that “God who gave 
us life, gave us liberty at the same time.” 
This also pertains to the peoples of all op- 
pressed and enslaved countries. 

The Americans of Slovak descent and those 
democracy-loving exiles who have chosen the 
barren DP camps instead of their homes, 
today condemn the brutalities of the Reds in 
Slovakia and other satellite countries. They 
are ashamed that the unworthy Cains have 
chosen to murder their brothers. They voice 
their protests against Gottwald, Stalin's 
stooge in Czechoslovakia, whose greatness 
has imprisoned American newspaper Cor- 
respondent William N. Oatis and Johnny 
Hvasta, an American GI of Slovakian parent- 
age from Hillside, N. J., who is languishing 
in a Czech prison for the past 3 years and 
whose case was brought to the attention of 
American press on several occasions. Al- 
though President Harry S. Truman has as- 
sured the parents of Johnny Hvasta through 
Congressman Peter W. RopINno, Jr., of Newark, 
N. J., that he is not a forgotten man, never- 
theless, he is still a prisoner in Leopoldov, 
the same prison which holds the three bish- 
ops of Slovakia and thousands of democracy- 
loving Slovak patriots. 

According to our program, we will hear Mr. 
Robert A. Vogeler, fortunately a living exam- 
ple of the Communist brutalities. We will 
also hear United States Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, to whom I pay great tribute for his 
untiring efforts in ridding this country of the 
great menace of communism. I salute you, 
Senator McCarran on behalf of the Slovak 
people. 

I express the deep appreciation and thanks 
of those brave and oppressed Slovak people 
to the present administration for its firm 
stand against communism and its realistic 
program of appropriating the $100,000,000 aid 
to the recognized underground movements 
behind the iron curtain. At this time I 
heartily endorse the keynote address of the 
Honorable Commissioner Edward O’Connor, 
in which he presented a practical plan which 
would rock the Soviet conspirators to their 
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heels. Every moment of delay means more 
suffering to the oppressed people behind the 
iron curtain. To us Americans it is a great 
loss because our procrastination is only 
strengthening the position of our enemy in 
this cold war. 

There is one thing I am sure of, and that 
is that the Slovak people will never accept 
the doctrines of communism. I am equally 
certain they will resist to their death all en- 
croachments of the Soviet Union. 

The Slovaks are our unquestioned and 
loyal allies in the common struggle against 
the dictatorship of communism. 

In conclusion, on this birthday of the 
father of our country, I want to leave these 
prayerful thoughts with you: Let us make 
this February 22 the day of the rededication 
of our efforts to crush communism, the worst 
plague the world has ever known. Let us put 
our words into action that the people of the 
oppressed nations may soon joyfully sing 
with us: “Let freedom ring from every moun- 
tain side—God bless America, and damn 
communism.” 





Geologist Testifies in Tidelands Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include in our Recorp another in a series 
of articles concerning the _ tidelands 
hearing recently held in Los Angeles. 
This article, like the previous ones, is 


by Lorania K. Francis, who is recog- 


nized as a leading authority in tidelands 
matters: 


GEOLOGIST TESTIFIES IN TIDELANDS CasE— 
Wrrness Says CHANNEL ISLANDS WERE 
ParT OF MAINLAND IN Past 


(By Lorania K. Francis) 


California's channel islands once were 
part of the mainland, Dr. Ulysses S. Grant 
IV, professor of geology at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, said yesterday. 

Grant testified as an expert witness for 
the State, as the so-called tidelands hearings 
before a special master appointed by the 
Supreme Court entered its fourth day in the 
United States Circuit Court of Claims. 


POINTS TO FOSSILS 


Plants, animals, and fossils found on the 
islands—including pygmy elephants, dating 
back to the Pleistocene Age—seem to indi- 
cate the islands once were part of the conti- 
nental land mass, not too long ago, Grant 
told Special Master William H. Davis. He 
said the islands are the continental type and 
that Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, San Miguel, 
and Anacapa Islands appear to be an exten- 
sion of the range of the Santa Monica 
mountains. 

Grant was placed on the witness stand 
after Justice Department attorneys vigorous- 
ly objected to any testimony relating to 
shelter provided for the water area lying 
between the channel islands and the main- 
land—waters which California contends to 
be inland waters—as irrelevant. While 
Davis noted the objection, he stated he was 
going to allow Grant to propound the theory 
that the islands once were an integral part 
of the mainland. t 


IMPORTANCE OF BAYS 


Grant's testimony came at the end of a 
day-long hearing at which the State pro- 
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duced additional witnesses to testify to the 
historic use of California’s bays and harbors 
and the importance of San Luis Obispo, Mon- 
terey, and Crescent City Bays, to the com- 
merce and industry of the State. 

The UCLA geology professor explained 
studies he has made in wave refraction and 
wave energy, to show that waves entering 
the protected areas inside California's island 
chain rapidly lose the energy derived from 
ocean swells in the North and Northwest Pa- 
cific. He was asked by Davis to continue his 
presentation when the hearings resume to- 
day. 

San Luis Obispo’s importance as a port 
was outlined by Clay V. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Lumber Co. and 
former chief engineer of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., and James B. McMillan, ter- 
minal representative for Union Oil Co. at 
Union's $2,500,000 storage terminal. 


HEAVY TANKER TRADE 


The commercial wharf in San Luis Obispo 
Bay has long been used for shipments of 
grain, beans, and other produce, Wilson said, 
and to bring in fruit, machinery, and other 
commodities from other ports along the 
coast. 

According to McMillan, between 21 and 
27 tankers are loaded each month at the oil 
company’s 3,280-foot pier, and between 23,- 
500,000 and 28,000,000 barrels of oil, piped in 
from the Santa Maria field and the San 
Joaquin Valley, are lifted by tanker each 
year. Union’s tank farm of 14 tanks, holding 
1,000,000 barrels of oil, is the third highest 
port in oil tank storage in the State, he said. 

A description of commercial fishing opera- 
tions in the vicinity of San Luis Obispo was 
furnished the special master by C. R. Kirby 
of the San Luis Fish Co., at Avila. The value 
of the business was between $900,000 and 
$1,000,000 in 1950, Kirby testified, while fish- 
ermen did a business in excess of $900,000 
in sardines alone, in 1951. 


CURATOR TESTIFIES 

A veteran State employee, Mrs. Mary L. 
Green, curator of the Old Customs House at 
Monterey since 1937, testified as to the con- 
tinued use of the onetime Mexican capital 
through the days of Spanish and Mexican 
rule, anc in the century since California be- 
came a part of the United States. 

Mrs. Green, who has worked for the State 
for 50 years, described the days when foreign 
ships were barred from Monterey Bay by the 
Spaniards and when all supplies were fur- 
nished by the Spanish Government. The 
reason for the founding of Monterey was the 
port itself, she said—a haven for galleons 
which sailed from the Orient. 

Although the fur trade with China had 
attracted Russian and Spanish traders in 
California, the ban against foreign shipping 
was not lifted until 1800, the woman his- 
torian said. An import duty finally was im- 
posed in 1815 and carried on by Mexico when 
it took over, in 1822, she said. 

A booming trade of hides and tallow was 
started with England at that time, Mrs. 
Green declared, and the revenues from im- 
ports at one time supported the government 
of California. Mexican officials placed a 45 
percent import duty in effect, she said, and 
charged ships entering the bay $300 each to 
drop anchor, 

OTHER WITNESSES 


Additional witnesses testifying as to the 
history and commerce of Monterey Bay, were 
Peter J. Ferrante, Monterey attorney repre- 
senting the fishing industry; Walter H. Hahn, 
Jr., city manager of Monterey; Leon Rowland, 
secretary of the Santa Cruz Historical So- 
ciety and author of Annals of Santa Cruz; 
Robert Blohm, chairman of the board of 
harbor commissioners at Moss Landing; 
Arnold M. Baldwin, county surveyor of Santa 
Cruz, and Alexander D. Russell, city engineer 
of Santa Cruz. 
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Puerto Rican Constitutional Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an address delivered by 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin at the final 
session of the Puerto Rican Constitu- 
tional Convention, on February 6, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow delegates, and distinguished guests 
of this constitutional convention, this con- 
vention should not come to its close without 
there being made—and I am greatly pleased 
that it will be made through me—a full 
acknowledgement of the patriotic and fra- 
ternal manner in which the delegates, who 
have represented here what we call minority 
groups, have collaborated constantly in our 
long studies and our long deliberation, at 
times helping to throw light in agreement 
with the majority, at other times helping 
to throw light through energetic and sin- 
cere disagreement with us, those of us here 
who, politically speaking, are referred to as 
the majority at this historical moment in 
the life of our island. 

To all of the minority members, my thanks 
as a delegate to the convention, my thanks 
as a Puerto Rican, and, as one of those who 
proposed this constitutional procedure, I 
thank you in the name of all that is good in 
Puerto Rico, and all that will be good for 
Puerto Rico, which we have sought to rep- 
resent here. 

Many thanks, friends of the minorities, 
sincerely, from the bottom of my heart, and 
my congratulations to all of you, to those 
of you who have voted for this constitution 
and, also, to those of you who, because of 
personal convictions, have believed it your 
duty to vote against it. To all, my sincere 
acknowledgements. 

The process in which we have been pre- 
serving has been the making of a constitu- 
tion and a compact. I do not believe it 
necessary for me to add to the words of my 
fellow delegates who have preceded me today 
and who have emphasized the significance 
of the constitution which we have just 
signed. I believe as they do, as we all do, 
that we have every reason to be deeply proud 
at being the authors of this document. 

Regarding the compact aspect of this 
process in which we have been engaged, 
Resolution No. 23, presented by the President 
of the Socialist Party, the President of the 
Statehood Party, and myself in represen- 
tation of the Popular Democratic Party is 
most significant and most important; that 
resolution—passed, of course, as it was by the 
convention—recognized the fact that 
through this compact of union between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the United States 
of America, an end has been but to all 
traces and vestiges of the colonial system in 
Puerto Rico. We are free from every trace 
and vestige of that system. 

We have said that we are creating a dy- 
namic state, a state that has within itself 
the enormous energy necessary to constant 
growth and to outdoing itself. It is the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by nature 
partly Federal and partly what we might call 
“Confederal.” Within these two factors are 
enclosed the possibility of its development 
within the American union. 

Federal is that form of union in which 
there are two governments. One, the gov- 
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ernment of a state which as a member, fn 
some way or other, of a larger union, has 
jurisdiction over its people; the other, the 
government of the federation has jurisdic- 
tion, in other matters over these same peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, the government of the 
union does not have jurisdiction over the 
government of the state as such. They are 
two governments with jurisdiction over 
different matters with respect to the same 
group of citizens. 

On the other hand, the form that we 
might call “Confederal” implies that there is 
a union, more on the basis of states that 
seek that union, than on the basis of two 
governments that have jurisdiction over the 
same people but in different matters. 

In part, Puerto Rico, as I said, is in the 
nature of being a member of a federal union 
in a new form, a creative form, a form in- 
vented by the people themselves in collabor- 
ation with the Congress of the United States. 
And, in part, the relationship is one of a 
“confederal” nature. 

The Federal laws govern. Last June 4, the 
people of Puerto Rico gave their approval 
to being governed by Federal laws. That is 
the character of federation. There do not 
govern, however, those Federal laws which 
would imply that Puerto Rican funds would 
go to the federal treasury in the form of 
taxes. The people of Puerto Rico, when 
they voted on last June 4 gave their approval 
to it being this way with regard to those 
kinds of laws. That is the character of “Con- 
federation.” 

For Federal tax laws to govern in Puerto 
Rico, the approval of the people, through 
their legislature, is required. That, too, is 
what I have called the “Confederal” form of 
government. 

Our development in the future, within the 
American union, may take diverse forms 
along one of these roads. It may be that 
Puerto Rico will eventually become another 
state in the Union exactly like all other 
States in the form of its relationship to the 
Union. 

It may be that the development of Puerto 
Rico will take another aspect, and that it will 
move toward a “Confederal” form of govern- 
ment, in which there will be no area of Fed- 
eral authority, but only through the author- 
ity exercised democratically by legislators 
elected by the people of Puerto Rico in Puerto 
Rico instead of by the Federal Congress. 

There may be other developments within 
the great potentialities, the great dynamism, 
of this new form of political growth, which 
we are jointly presenting at this point in 
the history of our people, and of other 
peoples. 

It seems to me, that as is said in resolu- 
tion No. 23 of this convention, there is no 
doubt, nor can there be any doubt, nor 
should there be any doubt, that every trace 
of colonialism has disappeared in Puerto 
Rico, for this is a union through a compact, 
it is a union based on the principle of 
mutual consent. There can be nothing that 
can go further than the validity of a pact 
freely agreed upon by peoples, nor can there 
be anything that goes beyond the free con- 
sent of a people to a form of government 
and to the form of their relationships with 
another people, or peoples. 

It is this sense, fellow delegates of the 
constitutional convention, that we have said 
that the people of Puerto Rico have arrived 
at the highest possible level of political 
equality and political dignity. 

At this level there is room for differences 
of opinion as to whether the organization 
of the State should be in one form or an- 
other. But to the level of equality, dignity, 
and freedom, we have arrived, and we ought 
to have it firmly fixed in our hearts that we 
shall never descend from that level. 

I believe that Puerto Rico can be more 
deeply useful in its functions within the 
American Hemisphere by contributing its 
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different culture to the American Union. I 
believe that it is our function to enrich the 
American Union by our presence in it and 
not merely by our presence in it to add a 
little bit of something similar to what is 
already there. 

I believe that is the sound instinct and 
the sound understanding of our people. 
And, it seems to me, that that should be the 
great interest in us of the American Union, 
of which we are loyal citizens. We are in- 
terested in the welfare of the Union and, 
because we are, we want Puerto Rico to con- 
tribute to it and to enrich it, and to do 
our part in bringing about a better under- 
standing of it in this part of the world that 
is called the American Hemisphere and in 
every part of the world where there is a 
struggle to understand democracy and to 
defend democracy. 

Because of this I have said that although 
it is a great honor, as it is, to be a State of 
the Union—I do not believe that there is 
anyone who will deny that it is a great 
honor—it seems to me that Puerto Rico can 
have the dignity equal to that of statehood, 
in another form, a new form, of being within 
the Union, and in that dignity render a 
greater service to the Union, to liberty, to 
the enrichment of culture in America, to our 
fellow citizens in the United States, and to 
all men and women of the democratic faith 
in America and the world. 

For this reason, when I hear that phrase, 
often highly spoken, but generally in the 
best of faith, that we are cloaked by Ameri- 
can citizenship, my reaction is that it is not 
spiritually correct. I do not believe we are 
cloaked by American citizenship, I believe 
we have American citizenship inside our- 
selves. 

Citizenship, fellow delegates, is not a god. 
Citizenship is not a diety superior to what 
we are, but a content within us, inherent 
in our civic natures as free men. 

For this reason, too, I do not like the sound 
of that word, used again with uninten- 
tional carelessness, “pro-American.” I can- 
not conceive of how anybody here can be 
“pro-American.” To be “pro-American” 
would be the favoring of a superior Amer- 
ican being by an inferior being who is not 
American. It is impossible to be “pro- 
American.” What I conceive of here in 
Puerto Rico is that we are Americans, not 
“pro-Americans.” And we are Americans spe- 
cifically, amply, and profoundly, in the sense 
of our membership in the American Union, 
and in that of the culture and history of 
the whole American hemisphere. We are 
Americans wholly—of the whole American 
Continent. 

And it is in this manner that, good citizens 
as we are, we shall enrich the citizenship of 
the United States, in addition to carrying it 
within ourselves with pride, and in addition 
to enriching ourselves with the great values 
of such great citizenship. 

This constitutional process which has 
brought us together in the great action of 
this convention is the clearest example of the 
creative contribution of the enrichment 
made by the people of Puerto Rico, within 
their possibilities, and within the worthiness 
of their spirit, to the citizenship of the 
United States, which they have within them. 

I believe, my good friends and fellow- 
countrymen, that it has been a long time 
since American citizens have made a con- 
tribution of such merit as this constitution 
and this new relationship to the citizenship 
of the United States, to history, and to po- 
litical creativeness in the United States of 
America. And we all feel proud, and I think 
it is the duty of 2ach and every one of us to 
transmit that feeling of pride to the most 
remote humble home in the mountains of 
Puerto Rico, to the end that what we have 
done will be a creative force in the fine people 
of this island. 








I wish to direct my words to all the people 
of Puerto Rico in this solemn moment of 
our history. And I especially wish to reach 
the youth of Puerto Rico which, more than 
others, needs to be relieved of that anguish 
we have borne so long on the question of 
political status, and to light in it that energy 
which comes from the knowledge that it has 
been freed from its anguish, and from the 
knowledge that Puerto Rico has become a 
Commonwealth within the American Union, 
free in its spirit and free in its creative forces. 

Let us all free ourselves from that anguish 
from which we suffered in the past; let us 
liberate our energies for works of greater 
substance, of greater creativeness, of greater 
necessity, of greater profundity for the jus- 
tice, the welfare, and the destiny of Puerto 
Rico. 

This great constitution made within this 
free compact stands on the liberty of the 
spirit of the people of Puerto Rico, the young 
people of Puerto Rico, of all that is Puerto 
Rico. 

This great constitution, in this free com- 
pact is for us to break loose from the impedi- 
ments of our anguish, and give new strength 
to the vigorous impulses of the people of 
Puerto Rico, especially to the vigorous im- 
pulses of Puerto Rican youth. 

My final words are to the people of Puerto 
Rico, to the young people of Puerto Rico, to 
all the generations that have shared the 
sufferings and the hopes of this time. What 
I have to say to them is: Fix your eyes on 
the stars and that sky that covers the whole 
American continent. Keep your eyes fixed 
on the spacious horizons of the spirit of a 
magnificent people. Keep your eyes fixed on 
what you owe to your own destiny and to 
the well-being of all free men everywhere in 
America and everywhere in the world. 

May God bless the people of Puerto Rico. 
May God enlighten the people of the Amer- 
ican Union, the citizenship of which is within 
our spirits, too. May God protect the Ameri- 
can hemisphere, and the peace of the world 
preserved in terms of justice and freedom. 





More Comments About Gannett 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the unfair tactics being em- 
ployed by the Gannett newspaper chain 
all out in their hate campaign against 
a long-time representative of the people, 
have become so obvious they are awak- 
ening many people to ‘action in our 
section. 

You will be interested in reading the 
following letter from a discerning con- 
stituent: 

Congressman Epwin ARTHUR HALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. HALL: As a previous lukewarm 
supporter of yours, I want to let you know 
that I am planning to back you this year 
as strong as I can. 

I am doing so because of the one-sided 
treatment the Binghamton Press is giving 
our congressional battle, now raging. Why 
won't they give your side of the story? We 
only read about him. 

This newspaper is the product of “might 
makes right.” I have come to hgte it more 
and more ever since I became convinced the 
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editor will use nothing but the mailed first 
on his enemies. 

The very fact that the press don’t want 
you as Congressman makes me believe you 
should stay in Congress. 

You have my best wishes for success. I 
hope you can beat this fellow. 

Yours truly, 
M. A. M. 





Liberation as a Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith the follow- 
ing speech made by me at the Conference 
on Psychological Strategy held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 22-23, 1952: 


The present American foreign policy based 
on containment, appeasement, and fear, 
will lose the lives of hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps of millions of America’s sons in the 
sinkholes of foreign Koreas. 

If we continue to follow it, our generation, 
instead of transmitting to our children the 
great American heritage of free institutions 
and personal liberty will be handing to them 
@ reactionary garrison state that in many 
respects will resemble the system of Soviet 
Russia, where the root of freedom has been 
destroyed. 

Our forefathers have given us the basis of 
@ real foreign policy worthy of our heritage 
if we have the courage to use it. It is not 
based on fear or appeasement. It does not 
put itself in a position of paying ransom to 
third rate bandit governments. It does not 
wine and dine with gangsters parading in 
the clothes of diplomatic commissars. It is 
based on the rock of moral principles and 
upon the natural law placed by God in the 
heart of every man. To uphold these prin- 
ciples and laws our forefathers were willing 
to pledge their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor. 

The question that faces our generation is: 
Are we willing to make the same pledge and 
stand upon it with our lives as they did? 

The natural law and principles which I 
refer to are anchored in the American Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Therein are set forth the following: 

1. The only true function of any human 
government is to secure the rights of life, 
liberty, and happiness to its people. 

Yet, we continue to recognize an inter- 
national criminal conspiracy as the true gov- 
ernment of 800,000,000 suffering people. 

2. That it is the right and even the duty 
of any peoples living under a tyranny to 
throw ii off. 

Yet, we have immobilized and even sabo- 
taged the forces of resistance against this 
international Communist conspiracy that 
governs in tyranny over nearly one-half the 
world. 

The Declaration of Independence can be 
the basis of a foreign policy of liberation. 

I should like to advert to some remarks 
that were made this morning by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman Brooks 
Hays of Arkansas. He referred to the four 
factors of foreign policy, military, diplomatic, 
psychological and economic and the neces- 
sity for coordinating each of these. He cau- 
tioned against any one of these different seg- 
ments of our foreign policy going off on a 
tangent and also against premature actions. 
His comments in these respects were sound 
and wise. 
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However, I should like to point out that 
the military and diplomatic segments of our 
policy, important and powerful as they are, 
are merely the instruments of policy and not 
policy itself. As instruments they can be 
used to support a good policy or a bad policy. 

But the psychological factor relates more 
directly to policy itself. The word psychology 
pertains to soul, mind, and idea. It is the 
soul and the mind and the idea that should 
direct the military, the diplomatic and the 
economic factors of foreign policy. 

To date our foreign policy has had little 
or no ideological direction. It might be said 
that it has actually had a wrong ideological 
direction. Under all the evidence the psy- 
chology or ideology of our present foreign 
policy is aimed toward the peaceful coexist- 
ence of a half slave and half free world. Such 
a foreign policy might be called the policy of 
the square circle. 

We definitely should, therefore, abandon 
this impossible policy. 

The soul, the idea, the ideology that should 
direct our foreign policy is the ideology of 
the Declaration of Independence. That 
ideology is, among other things, liberation 
from tyranny. Its principles apply to the 
slave labor camps of Dalstroy, Siberia as well 
as to the American colonists of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Let me be very clear: 

I believe we must increase and maintain 
our military strength as long as the Com- 
munist threat exists; we cannot dissipate 
American military manpower all around the 
periphery of the free world; we must not 
cause premature uprising behind the iron 
curtain. 

But—the whole point of our foreign policy 
should be aimed at the ultimate liberation 
of the slave world. 

Basically there are at lesat three things 
we should do promptly: 

1. We should take full advantage of the 
escapee nationals from the iron curtain 
countries. 

2. While the underground operations are 
of necessity covert and secret, we should let 
the enslaved people know that the free world 
will give every practical aid toward their 
ultimate liberation. 

3. We should cancel diplomatic relations 
with the gangster Communist regimes on 
the very grounds that we are the friends— 
not the enemies—of the peoples enslaved 
by them. 

Concretely, therefore, the first and second 
points above—that is those persons who are 
escapees from and persons residing in the 
iron curtain countries—relate directly to the 
$100,000,000 amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951. I should like to suggest 
now some specific things that should be 
openly done under this amendment. 

Vishinsky made the formal charge of ag- 
gression against the United States on last 
November 23, in the United Nations, claiming 
that this amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act “provides for financing of traitors to 
their native land and of war criminals who 
have fied from their countries * * * as 
well as financing of armed groups for the 
purpose of fighting agains the Soviet Union.” 

By making this charge he bared the 
Achilles heel of the Communist police state. 

Despite the barbed wire, electronie guards 
and machine guns several thousand of these 
“traitors” and “war criminals’ escape from 
Communist countries each month. 

There are great risks and difficulties in 
getting through the iron curtain. That is 
why over 50 percent of these escapees are 
young males between the age of 15 and 25. 
Most of them are fearless patriots, anxious 
to help in the ultimate liberation of their 
own country. 

By making this formal charge and their 
general hysteria concerning the amendment, 
Vishinsky and the Kremlin have made it 
plain that they consider there escapees 
dangerous to the safety of the Communist 


police state. They know that they can be 
molded into a formidable force in the defense 
of Europe with a zeal to resist Communist 
advances because they have experienced life 
in the Marxian utopia. 

Further, free battalions of Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, Rumanians, Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, 
and even Russians, would be strong magnets 
of defection from Stalin’s satellite armies 
and his own Soviet forces. They would 
weaken the will of the Communist forces 
to fight the West and might well be the 
catalytic agents in the ultimate liberation of 
their native lands. 

As these young men come through the 
iron curtain they should receive first aid and 
care by civilian border hotels. From there 
they could be taken, on a voluntary basis, 
to military processing centers and formed 
into their respective national units. As 
these units wouid grow and strengthen, the 
necessity for American troops in Europe is 
greatly reduced. As one Official in the Pen- 
tagon remarked, “One Pole, Czech, Hungar- 
ian, or other battalions of eastern European 
nationals is worth a division of American, 
British or French troops in opposing Stalin 
satellite armies.” Such battalions would 
have a real will to resist the Communists and 
to hope for the day of the liberation of their 
homelands. The effect of such units on the 
Eastern European armies now under Red 
control would, according to a high American 
Official just returned from Europe after 
spending 31, years with iron curtain refugees, 
disintegrate the morale of Red-controlled 
armies. This official believes that most of 
them would want to escape to the free units 
and others would flee to the hills. Great 
care should be used, of course, to avoid the 
encouragement of premature and abortive 
uprisings behind the iron curtain. But hope 
for the return of freedom must be kept alive 
among the people. 

When two opponents are involved in a 
duel each one knows that the other one 
intends to hit him, if possible, in a vital 
spot. Neither, of course, tells the other one 
where he is going to hit his opponent. But 
the intention on the part of each, however, 
is to hit the other somewhere. Thus far, 
the Soviet Union has been dueling with us 
and they have had no hesitancy in letting 
their own people as well as the world know 
that they intend to destroy us. They try 
to keep us guessing where they are going 
to hit next. But as to their general inten- 
tion there is no mistake. But on the other 
hand our dueling has been purely defensive. 
We have done nothing to cause the Soviet 
Empire to have any fear that it will be hit 
by the forces of freedom and on this point 
I am not advocating a preventive war. I 
am advocating, however, helping to set in 
motion the forces that actually exist on both 
sides of the iron curtain that can disrupt 
the Soviet slave empire. 

We should let the enslaved people of the 
Soviet Union know by our acts that we are 
their friends. If our propaganda and psy- 
chological warfare leads 800,000,000 peoples 
in the Communist countries to believe that 
we have abandoned them, then Stalin will 
eventually be able to turn them fully against 
us in an all-out world war III. 

The 800,000,000 victims of Soviet tyranny 
are in the process of being shaped into a 
threat against the security of the United 
States. These people are being fed the daily 
propaganda that the United States and the 
free world have abandoned them, that we 
are their vicious enemies, and that it is 
our intention to attack and destroy them. 

A new and dynamic foreign policy that 
takes the offensive against the Communist 
apparatus must tell the peoples of the Soviet 
Union not only that we are their friends but 
that we are interested in their liberation 
and will aid them in every practicable way. 
Our policy should be to assist in the cutting 
away and isolating the Communist apparatus 
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from the peoples it has victimized. The im- 
mediate result of this new policy will be to 
restore hope to the hopeless. 

The most important factor in the world 
struggle against communism is the will and 
the mind of the enslaved peoples. Thus far, 
Stalin has had a clear field to operate alone 
upon that mind and will for his own dia- 
bolical purposes. The will and mind of the 
enslaved peoples should be on the side cf 
the free world by every rule of human nature 
and cf the human heart. 

When the United States recognized the 
Soviet Union in 1933 the basic purpose of the 
recognition, as expressed in the exchange 
of correspondence between President Roose- 
velt and President Kalinin of the Soviet 
Union, was in order that the peoples of the 
United States and the peoples of the Soviet 
Union might have a means of friendly in- 
ternational intercourse. But that basic pur- 
pose has been removed and made impossible 
by the Soviet Union by its hermetically seal- 
ing off of its peoples from the free worid 
and by indoctrinating them with hate for 
us. On the other hand, the Communist em- 
bassies here are chiefly centers of espionage 
used by them in carrying on their cold war 
against us. 

If we continue diplomatic relations with 
the Communist countries as a tactic in the 
cold war—as a means of securing some ad- 
vantage over the Soviet Union—then such 
relations might be justified. 

If, on the other hand, we gain no advan- 
tages, but rather incur certain disadvan- 
tages, it is foolish to continue relations. 

I inquired of our State Department last 
year: Why do we continue relations with 
Communist countries? 

One of the reasons advanced by our State 
Department for keeping our embassies in 
Eastern Europe open is for information pur- 
poses. Supposedly our diplomats are able 
to pick up some valuable information. But 
can they? M-mbers of our diplomatic corps 
are virtually prisoners in their own embas- 
sies. Even licenses to drive automobiles are 
usually denied to them. 

Contrast this with the Communists who 
are running all around the United States 
under diplomatic privileges. 

Last October the Department of Justice 
informed me that there were 762 persons 
from Communist countries here in the 
United States on diplomatic visas. They 
are attached to their various Communist 
embassies here in Washington. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven of these are from the 
Soviet Union. 

Now, who do you think has the advantage 
in gaining information—we or the Commu- 
nists? We could easily get rid of these 700 
spies in our midst if we severed diplomatic 
relations with the Communist countries. 

Another argument for keeping our em- 
bassies open behind the iron curtain is that 
they are a source of encouragement and hope 
to the enslaved people. I doubt that this 
effect is produced and I don’t believe that is 
the intention of our State Department in 
maintaining relations. Our State Depart- 
ment has often expressed the hope that the 
Soviet revolution would change, that the 
Commurist regimes would ultimately be- 
come respectable and abandon their desires 
for world conquest. 

To those who believe in this fabulous idea 
the continuance of diplomatic relations 
symbolizes not encouragement to the en- 
slaved people, but rather the forlorn hope 
that these Communist regimes can some day 
be brought into the family of nations. 

I believe the enslaved people sense the dif- 
ference. 

If we broke off relations with the Commu. 
nist regimes, it would indicate to the en- 
slaved peoples that we regarded these regimes 
as illegitimate, that we had no unreal ideas 
of persuading these criminal regimes to our 
way of life, and that we were looking forward 
to the day when legitimate governments, 
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responsive to the people’s rights, were sitting 
in the capitals of Eastern Europe, so that we 
could again send our ambassadors to them 
and they to us. 

One test question might be helpful. If a 
Communism apparatus ever came to power In 
this country would we want any free nation 
of the world to recognize it as our legitimate 
government? 

In the interests of world peace, therefore, 
we should cancel recognition of the criminal 
Communist regimes whose inherent purpose 
is to foster universal war. 

The Soviet regime—and I mean the re- 
gime and not the peoples of the Soviet 
Union—by its actions has proven its ultimate 
purpose of destroying the United States. It 
has gone so far upon the path of that purpose 
that it cannot reverse itself. The Commu- 
nist regime is an enemy to its own people 
as well as to us. It is an enemy to all man- 
kind. 

Instead of cooperating with that regime 
let us cooperate in its decline and ultimate 
disappearance from the earth. 

If there is to be a world war III, let its 
locus be Red Square, Moscow, and let the 
parties of that war be the victims of Com- 
munist rising against the satanic power that 
enslaved them, and let the free world aid 
them in their just cause. 

Let us be worthy of our forefathers and 
rediscover the timeless principles that they 
so clearly saw so that we too may base our 
actions, not on fear, but upon faith in the 
miraculous power of human freedom under 
God. 





Marine Corps Strength and Joint Chiefs 
Representation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS » 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the House Committee 
on Rules recently took affirmative action 
in granting a rule for Senate bill 677, a 
bill to fix the personnel strength of the 
United States Marine Corps, and to 
make the commandant of the Marine 
Corps a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, it appears that 
this House will soon be considering the 
aforementioned legislation which I feel 
is of vital concern to our over-all pro- 
gram of national defense. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a portion 
of the testimony given by Admiral For- 
rest P. Sherman, former Chief of Naval 
Operations, Department of the Navy, be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. I commend 
this testimony to each Member of the 
House and trust that he will read it 
before casting a vote on this legis- 
lation: 

STATEMENT oF ADMIRAL Forrest P. SHERMAN, 


Cuter oF NAVAL OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE Navy 


Senator Keravver. Well, Admiral Sherman, 
will you proceed in your own way? Do you 
wish to read this statement? 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir; I think if I 
read the statement that is the best way of 
getting into it. 

Senator Keravuver. All right. 
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Thank you, Admiral Sherman, if you will 
proceed. 

Admiral SHermMan. Mr. Chairman, the 
statement which I am about to make does 
not support enactment of the bill, 8. 677. 
I want to make it abundantly clear at the 
outset that my position with respect to this 
measure is based entirely upon an objec- 
tive analysis of our balanced needs for na- 
tional defense, and on the best interests of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps as I see them. 
I yield to no one in admiration for the 
United States Marine Corps and in determi- 
nation to safeguard its future as an essen- 
tial unit in the Naval Establishment and in 
the national defense as a whole. 

As you know, the Marine Corps is a very 
old organization. An act of Congress of July 
1, 1797, authorized the service of marines on 
armed vessels of the United States. Since 
that time, if not before, the Marine Corps 
has operated in the main as a part of the 
Naval Establishment. An act of July 11, 
1798, authorized the employment of marines 
on shore. Thus the marines have operated 
with the Army. They are doing so today 
in Korea. But the Marine Corps has never 
developed into a second army because its 
functions have been specialized and asso- 
ciated with the Navy. The National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 provides, among other things, 
that “the Marine Corps shall be organized, 
trained, and equipped to provide fleet ma- 
rine forces of combined arms, together with 
supporting air components, for service with 
the fleet in the seizure or defense of ad- 
vanced naval bases and for the conduct of 
such land operations as may be essential to 
the prosecution of a naval campaign” and 
that “it shall be the duty of the Marine 
Corps to develop, in coordination with the 
Army and the Air Force, those phases of 
amphibious operations which pertain to the 
tactics, technique, and equipment employed 
by landing forces.” 

This act provides further that duties per- 
formed by the marines in addition to those 
first described shall not detract from or in- 
terfere with the operations for which the 
Marine Corps is primarily organized, namely, 
their use as fleet marine forces. 

The size of the Marine Corps has, there- 
fore, been geared to the size of the Navy. 
In time of peace, the upper limit has been 
set by statutes as 20 percent of the Navy. 
After the war by a gentleman's agreement 
between Admiral Nimitz and General Van- 
degrift, the upper limit was set as the nor- 
mal. At the present time, all personnel ceil- 
ings are in abeyance by statute. 

The actual strength of the Marine Corps 
has been kept at approximately 20 percent 
of that of the Navy for many years. A table 
is appended which shows the comparative 
enlisted strengths of the Navy and Marine 
Corps since 1910. You will note that per- 
centagewise the enlisted strength of the Ma- 
rine Corps is now greater than at any other 
time since 1910. 

If you will refer now to the table which is 
appended—— 

Senator Franpers. Pardon me, Mr. Chair- 
man; are there available copies of this state- 
ment? 

Mr. CHamBers. Yes, Senator. 

Admiral SHermaNn. This table shows that 
in the year 1910 the Marine Corps was 20 
percent as large as the Navy. The strength 
ran at about that ratio until 1917. In the 
1917 expansion of the Navy, that occurred 
at a more active rate than the Marine Corps, 
so that the Marine Corps, by 1918, had 
By 1919 it was 


it ran on ata fairly even rate. In the build- 
up of the Navy along about 1936 or 1937, the 
Marine Corps was not kept up percentage- 
wise, and dropped as low as 16 percent. At 
the beginning of World War II the Marine 
up to 24 percent. It was then 

r the war kept at about 20 percent, and 

at the end of December, the end of February, 









the end of March of this year it was 29.9, 
29.9, and 29.8. 

Since the beginning of hostilities in Korea 
the Army’s strength has been increased 222 
percent, the Navy's, 161 percent, the Air 
Force’s 159 percent, and the Marine Corps’, 
246 percent as of February 28, “951. 

I think that these statistics should prove 
reassuring to anyone who is fearful that the 
Marine Corps is being neglected. In order 
to reassure anyone who might have such 
fears, however, I recommend that the statu- 
tory maximum strength of the Marine Corps 
during peace time, 20 percent of the Navy, 
be changed to a minimum strength set by 
law at 20 percent of that of the Navy. 

I feel it necessary to refer to some in- 
formation hitherto regarded as classified 
which has been published. I refer to a state- 
ment in the ConcrEssionat Recorp of April 
5, 1951, that the present plans of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are for the Marine Corps 
to start the fiscal year 1952 with a manpower 
strength of 203,000 and to end the year with 
only 175,000. These figures have been cited 
to indicate a deliberate diminution of Marine 
Corps strength. Such is not the case. 

In September 1950 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff transmitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense certain recommendations for per- 
sonnel strengths of the armed services. For 
the Marine Corps this included a strength 
for June 30, 1951 of 166,155, for June 30, 
1952 of 170,045, and for June 1954 of 162,- 
000. These figures contemplated a two-divi- 
sion strength up to June 30, 1951, and the 
formation of an additional regimental com- 
bat team prior to June 30, 1952. The reduc- 
tion from 170,045 on June 30, 1952, to 162,000 
on June 30, 1954, was due to the planned 
completion of the phasing out of reservists. 

In December 1950 the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps recommended to me that the 
strength for June 30, 1951, be made 203,839 
and for June 80, 1952, be made 175,205 be- 
cause most of the force build-up of the 
Marine Corps, including the formation of an 
additional reinforced regiment, could be ac- 
complished prior to June 30, 1951, but that 
in attaining such a build-up the peak train- 
ing requirements would extend past June 30, 
1951, and would require a personnel ceiling 
higher than that which would result from 
adding to the present requirements only the 
personne] for the additional operating forces. 

IT accepted this recommendation, supported 
it vigorously, and secured its approval by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Thus the presently approved personnel 
ceilings for the Marine Corps are those rec- 
ommended by the Commandant for the ap- 
proved force structure. The peaking of per- 
sonnel requirements at about June 30, 1951, 
as contrasted with the level strengths to be 
attained during the following fiscal year if 
the Korean conflict is terminated, is the plan 
of the Commandant in which the Joint 
Chiefs have acquiesced. The Joint Chiefs 
did not originate the plan. 

They have also acquiesced in a similar plan 
for the Army for similar reasons. The excess 
in the Army and Marine Corps as of June 
1951 is compensated for by delaying the ex- 
pansion of the Navy and Air Force. Thus 
the total ceilings set by the President is not 
exceeded. 

For the information of the committee, the 
approved personnel ceilings for June 30, 1951, 
and June 30, 1952, are as follows: 


| sue 3, 1951 | June 30, 1952 











1, 550, 000 1, 416, 000 
735, 000 810, 000 
85), 000 1, 061, 000 

1 203, 839 2175, 206 

3, 339, 029 3, 462, 521 


1 Plus 19 to serve as embassy guards. 
+ Plus 316 to serve as embassy guards. 
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The point of these figures is that they 
were based on an assumption that on the 
80th of June 1951 the war in Korea would 
be going on, that the pipeline of combat 
replacements, wounded coming back, people 
in hospitals, would exist in the case of the 
Army and the Marine Corps. 

The figures for June 30, 1952, are based on 
on the assumption that the fighting in Korea 
has terminated, that the additional over- 
head has terminated and, therefore, the Army 
and the Marine Corps, which had that excess 
overhead, would have been able to eliminate 
it, and then we get into a level-off, no com- 
bat replacement rate; and that difference in 
the figures for 1951 and 1952 is valid only on 
the assumption that one is a combat figure, 
and the other is a figure which has no com- 
bat in it. 

These facts should further reassure those 
who fear that the Marine Corps is in danger. 

All personnel ceilings for June 30, 1952, 
re under review by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in the light of the prolongation of the 
war in Korea. 
, The first section of the bill S. 677 would 
provide a minimum size for the Marine Corps 
of four full-strength combat divisions and 
four full-strength air wings with other or- 
ganic elements. It also would provide that 
the personnel strength of the Marine Corps 
should not exceed 400,000. These provisions 
would apparently be effective both in peace 
and in war, during times of international 
serenity as well as during emergencies. It 
would fix both a floor and a ceiling in a man- 
ner established by law for no other service. 
It would abandon the principle of relating 
the size of the Marine Corps to the size of 
the Navy. 

The s:ze of the Marine Corps should not 
normally exceed the needs which the Naval 
Establishment has for the services of a Ma- 
rine Corps. It is incongruous and unneces- 
sary that the Marine Corps become of such 
a size that a major portion will always be 
employed as a part of the Army, or that the 
resources of the Navy be largely absorbed in 
maintaining the Marine Corps. 

In the present world situation, the Fleet 
Marine Forces should include a reinforced 
division on the east coast, a reinforced divi- 
sion in the Western Pacific, at least a bri- 
gade and possibly a division on the west 
coast, and a reinforced battalion in the Med- 
iterranean, all with corresponding air units. 
When the reinforced division can be brought 
home from Korea, a Marine brigade should 
be maintained in mid-Pacific. In more 
peaceful times, the requirements will be less. 
I* war comes, a general war, there should 
be no arbitrary limit on the expansion of 
the Marine Corps. 

In any consideration of the size of the 
Marine Corps, care must be taken to avoid 
loss of quality by overexpansion. We must 
never let the high standards of the Marine 
Corps be impaired. 

It must be remembered that the Navy 
budgets for the Marine Corps and provides 
most of the services for the Marine Corps. 
Marine Corps aircraft are procured by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and paid for from 
appropriations made to that Bureau. The 
Bureau of Yards and Docks provides the 
same service with respect to the public works 
of the Marine Corps. The Navy provides 
medical and dental officers and hospital men 
for the Marine Corps. Naval chaplains serve 
with the Marine Corps. The Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy serves the Marine 
Corps. Research and development for the 
Marine Corps is budgeted and supervised by 
the Chief of Naval Research. The Bureau 
of Ships procures Marine Corps craft. The 
Navy provides the amphibious lift for the 
Marine Corps. The portion of the annual 
Navy budget which is used in support of 
the Marine Corps is great and is difficult 
to isolate because of the complex nature of 
the support provided. 


This feature of support by the Navy en- 
ables the Marine Corps to place a high per- 
centage of its personnel into its operating 
forces. It is estimated at present that the 
Marine Corps in the fiscal year 1952 will have 
its forces distributed approximately as fol- 
lows: 

Percent 
Operating forces (Fleet Marine Force, 
security, afloat) 
Training bases (recruits, students, over- 


The supporting base (supply, liaison)... 14.9 
Transients, patients, prisoners......-. 8.0 


Enactment of the bill S. 677 would re- 
quire a force of about 327,000 marines and 
9.075 naval personnel. It would require the 
acquisition of additional aircraft. It would 
require the expansion of training facilities 
and bases and air training stations. 

Estimates which I have received indicate 
that during the first year of build-up to the 
forces contemplated by the bill S. 677 the 
direct cost at present prices would amount 
to approximately $4,332,000,000. A break- 
down of this figure is attached. It is esti- 
mated that after the first year of build-up, 
the annual direct cost at present prices would 
be approximately $3,361,000,000. 


Senator Lonc. You do not know whether 
if they keep the same Army it would cost 
more or less, that is, what it would cost in 
the Marine Corps? 

Admiral SHERMAN. My estimate is that as 
long as the Marine Corps is kept at a size 
where it can get a good many of its services 
and support from the Navy, that a Marine 
division is cheaper than an Army division 
for that reason. 

Senator Lonc. You feel that that would 
not necessarily be the case if we expanded 
the Marine Corps to 400,000 men, Admiral 
Sherman? 

Admiral SHERMAN. The effect would de- 
crease; the effect would still be there to a 
certain extent. 

These costs do not include charges against 
naval appropriations which would accrue by 
reason of the increased amphibious lift re- 
quired for four divisions; 496 ships would be 
required, 200 more than it is planned to op- 
erate during the fiscal year 1952. They do 
not include costs cf many services supplied 
the Marine Corps by the Navy. 

Bearing in mind that the provisions of the 
bill S. 677 would be in effect in time of peace 
as well as in time of emergency, it is of inter- 
est to note that the total obligating euthor- 
ity for the entire Navy, including the Marine 
Corps, for the fiscal year 1950 was $4,111,000,- 
000. In a normal year the Navy would not 
have enough left in its budget to maintain 
the amphibious lift for the four divisions ree 
quired by this measure. The Navy, as such, 
would be completely absorbed. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
$27,000 figure for personnel happens to be 
the same as the enlisted strength for which 
funds were appropriated originally in fiscal 
1951 for the Navy. 

Of course, a law requiring four marine 
divisions and four marine air wings could 
always be repealed or amended, but a change 
of law is sometimes difficult to achieve and 
often requires considerable time. 

I recommend that the strength of the 
Marine Corps be related to that of the Navy 
on a percentage basis. 

As Chief of Naval Operations, it is my duty 
and responsibility, under statute and by or- 
der of the Secretary of the Navy, to see that 
the Marine Corps is equipped, ready, and able 
to perform its missions, and for the employ- 
ment of its combat elements in peace and 
in war. The relationship between the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Marine Corps 
is the same as the relation which exists be- 
tween the Chief of Naval Operations and any 
other combatant element of the Naval Estabe 
lishment, 
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The broad base of the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations’ responsibility in this matter is 
contained in Public Law 432 of the Eightieth 
Congress, approved March 5, 1948. 

Section 2 (b) of that act, in speaking of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, provides as 
follows: 

“It shall be his duty to command the op- 
erating forces and be responsible to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for their use, including, 
but not limited to, their training, readiness, 
and preparation for war, and plans therefor. 
In addition, the Chief of Naval Operations 
shall be the principal naval adviser to the 
President and to the Secretary of the Navy 
on the conduct of war, and the principal 
naval adviser and naval executive to the 
Secretary of the Navy on the conduct of the 
activities of the Naval Establishment.” 

Section 9 of that act provides, among other 
things, that— 

“The Chief of Naval Operations, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, shall 
determine the personnel and material re- 
quirements of the operating forces * * * 
and shall coordinate and direct the efforts 
of the bureaus and offices of the Navy De- 
partment as may be necessary to effectuate 
availability and distribution of the personnel 
and material required where and when they 
are needed. ; 

The Secretary of the Navy heads the Naval 
Establishment. The component parts of the 
Naval Establishment are defined and the 
duties of the Secretary's assistants are as- 
signed, within the framework of existing law 
in General Order No. 5, promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947. 

General Order No. 5 defines the Naval Es- 
tablishment as the entity which is inclusive 
of all elements and provides that it consists 
of 3 principal parts as follows: 

“(a) The operating forces are the several 
fleets, seagoing forces, sea frontier forces, 
district forces, and such of the shore estab- 
lishment of the Navy and other forces and 
activities as may be assigned to the operating 
forces by the President or Secretary of the 
Navy. 

“(b) The Navy Department, the executive 
part of the Naval Establishment located at 
the seat of the Government, which comprises 
the bureaus, boards, and offices of the Navy 
Department; the headquarters of the Marine 
Corps; and the headquarters of the Coast 
Guard (when assigned to the Navy). 

“(c) The shore establishment, which com- 
prises all other activities of the Naval Estab- 
lishment including all shore activities not 
assigned to the operating forces,” 

General Order No. 5 then provides that the 
executive administration of the Naval Es- 
tablishment consists of— 

“(a) The Secretary of the Navy, who is re- 
sponsible directly to the President for the 
supervision of all naval matters. 

“(b) The civilian executive assistants to 
the Secretary, the Under Secretary, the As- 
sistant Secretary, the Assistant Secretary for 
Air, and the Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary, who perform such duties as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or as required by 
law. ' 

“(c) The naval professional assistants to 
the Secretary who comprise— 

(1) The naval command assistant (the 
Chief of Naval Operations) who is respon- 
sible under the Secretary of the Navy (a) 
for the command and administration of the 
operating forces; (b) for the preparation, 
readiness, and logistic support of the opera- 
ting forces; and (c) for the coordination and 
direction of effort to this end of the bureaus 
and offices of the Navy Department. 

(2) The naval technical assistants (the 
chiefs of bureaus; the Chief of Naval Re- 
search; the Chief of the Material Division; 
the Judge Advocate General; the Comman- 
dant, Marine Corps; and the Commandant, 
Coast Guard (when assigned to the Navy)), 
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who are directly responsible for the discharge 
of all the duties assigned to their respective 
organizations, and are the technical advisers 
and assistants, in their special fields, to the 
Secretary, the civilian executive assistants, 
and the Chief of Naval Operations.” 

General Order No. 5 then assigns to the 
Chief of Naval Operations responsibility for 
the “naval command” of the Naval Estab- 
lishment, which includes the Marine Corps. 

This assignment of responsibility is en- 
tirely within the contemplation of existing 
law because section 2 (b) of Public Law 432, 
previously quoted, provides that— 

“The Chief of Naval Operations shall be 
°* * * the principal naval adviser and 
naval executive to the Secretary of the Navy 
on the conduct of the activities of the Naval 
Establishment.” 

And the first section of Public Law 432 de- 
fines the term “Naval Establishment” for 
purposes of that law as follows: 

“The term ‘Naval Establishment’ means 
naval, sea, air, and ground forces—vessels of 
war, aircraft, auxiliary craft, and auxiliary 
activities and the personnel who man them— 
and the naval agencies necessary to support 
and maintain the naval forces and to admin- 
ister the Navy as a whole; the Marine Corps, 
and in time of war or when the President 
shall so direct, the Coast Guard, are parts 
of the Naval Establishment.” 

General Order No. 5 then goes further and 
provides that the naval technical assistants, 
among whom is included the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, are responsible for the 
immediate supervision and direction of all 
of the work of their respective organizations 
in accordance with the orders and directives 
of the Secretary of the Navy, the civilian 
executive assistants, and the Chief of Naval 
Operations. Within the limits of their re- 
spective.cognizance they are responsible for 
research and development; procurement, 
training, administration, and assignment of 
personnel; the operation of all activities un- 
der their cognizance; the expenditure of 
funds appropriated for their work; and they 
shall act as technical advisers and assistants 
to the Secretary of the Navy, the civilian 
executive assistants, and the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the formulation of policies and 
procedures governing the administration of 
the Naval Establishment. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the 
Chief of Naval Operations is responsible for 
“naval command” of the Naval Establish- 
ment, which includes the Marine Corps. 

Although it has been forcibly argued that 
the Marine Corps is not a part of the Navy, 
it cannot be argued that the Marine Corps 
is not a part of the Naval Establishment. 

I am strengthened in the conclusion I 
have reached regarding the responsibility of 
the Chief of Naval Operations for the Marine 
Corps by the following excerpt from General 
Order No. 19, promulgated on May 20, 1949, 
by Acting Secretary of the Navy Dan A, 
Kimball. 

“The Chief of Naval Operations exercises 
command through four major categories of 
command organization as follows: 

“The fleets and their assigned shore activi- 
ties; 

“The sea frontiers, naval districts, and 
river commands; 

“The naval air training commands; and 

“The United States Marine Corps, exercised 
through the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

“The Marine Corps, a part of the Naval 
Establishment, is therefore under the naval 
command of the Chief of Naval Operations 
and is a part of the force which the Chief of 
Naval Operations represents when he sits as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

I have gone to some length to explain the 
position of the Marine Corps in the structure 
of the Naval Establishment because there has 
recently been considerable misunderstanding 
@s to that position. Some of that misunder- 
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standing has been due, I believe, to the fact 
that the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
by law holds the same rank as the Chief of 
Naval Operations. There was less misunder- 
standing about this matter when the Com- 
mandant held a grade junior to that of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, which was the 
case from 1916 until Admiral Nimitz left the 
Navy Department in December 1947. 

I may interject that I had no part in 
drafting any of these general orders or of 
any of the laws, except the Security Act of 
1947. 

To the best of my knowledge and belief, 
the contents of these general orders repre- 
sent a codification of practice in the admin- 
istration of the Naval Establishment over 
many years. 

When the Coast Guard operates as a part 
of the Navy the Chief of Naval Operations 
likewise exercises naval command of the 
Coast Guard through its Commandant. 

The Marine Corps is not a separate service. 
It is not a part of the Navy, but it is a part of 
the naval service, as we normally use that 
expression. It is an integrated and vital 
part of the Naval Establishment. It does 
not require representation in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

During World War II, the commanding 
general of the Army Air Forces became a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was 
not long after the war ended before the 
Army Air Forces were separated from the 
Army. I would be apprehensive that the 
establishment of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps as coequal with the Chief of 
Naval Operations in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would be the first step toward a separation 
of the Marine Corps from the Navy, with 
which it has been so closely combined 
throughout its existence. 

I do not believe the Marine Corps could 
long exist as a completely separate service. 

The proposal to make the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the thought presented in 
previous testimony before this subcommittee 
that the Commandant should be coequal 
with the Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Navy Department, carry the implication of 
complete separation within the Navy Depart- 
ment of the command and administration of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. These im- 
plications should be examined in the light 
of the fact that the Department of the Navy 
is now a subordinate element in the struc- 
ture of the Department of Defense. The 
trend established would be to create in the 
Department of Defense, under the Secretary 
of Defense, four coequal services. This would 
tend further to weaken the significance of 
the Department of the Navy as an entity 
within the Department of Defense. 

In appraising the relationship of the Ma- 
rine Corps to the Navy, it is essential that we 
constantly bear in mind the fact that the 
Marine Corps exists only to strengthen the 
fleet and the Naval Establishment, and for 
use in naval cam . Let us not over- 
look the language of the Security Act of 1947 
in which all the functions of the Marine 
Corps are related to the conduct of naval 
campaigns. It has been brought out in pre- 
vious testimony that the Chief of Naval 
Operations, as a deep-water sailor, is not 
proficient in land warfare. There can be no 
question that the Chief of Naval Operations 
will always be well qualified in connection 
with the conduct of naval campaigns. As 
far as the question of the command of ma- 
rines by naval officers is concerned, I re- 
spectfully invite the attention of the sub- 
committee to the fact that every permanent 
commission which I have received from the 
President as an officer in the Navy, from en- 
sign to rear admiral, has included the fol- 
lowing language: 

“I do strictly charge and require, all of- 
ficers, seamen, and marines under his com- 
mand to be obedient to his orders.” 








The Marine Corps is not being hurt by 
reason of a lack of marine membership in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Marine Corps 
is represented in the same manner as is the 
submarine arm or the air arm, or the surface 
arm of the Navy. We do not undertake to 
provide Joint Chiefs of Staff representation 
by specialties. 

As a matter of fact, the structure of the 
Naval Establishment with respect to officers 
runs approximately one marine, two naval 
aviators, three naval officers who are not avia- 
tors. At times in the past there has been a 
strong feeling that there should be a naval 
aviator as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; but once we start trying to represent 
each component of the Nav, the permuta- 
tions and the combinations of naval officers, 
marines, aviators, and nonaviators can mul- 
tiply. 

Senator Lonc. Do you have any system in 
the Navy for familiarizing naval officers with 
these first-hand problems of the Marine 
Corps? I noticed one of the Marine Corps 
officers testified—at least, one of the Marine 
Corps Reserve officers—that he had been an 
officer in the Marine Corps on the ground 
before he became an air officer. 

Is there any program afoot that would 
cause the naval officers to have a first-hand 
knowledge of the Marine Corps problems of 
combat, and that sort of thing? 

Admiral SHEerMan. The officers in the am- 
phibious force are intimately associated 
with the conduct of amphibious operations. 
People in planning are bound to have a good 
deal to do in planning their operations. For 
example, I had the responsibility under 
Admiral Nimitz of planning every operation 
in the Pacific in which marines participated, 
from the capture of the Marshalls through 
the plans for the invasion of Japan. The 
naval officers, marine officers, Army officers, 
and Air Force people under me all were 
learning from each other constantly. 

Senator Lone. Of course, the naval officers 
never did have any understanding of what 
it was to go out with a patrol behind the 
enemy lines, or anything of that sort, and 
there is no program afoot to give them that 
type training that I know of. 

Do you have any such program as that? 
The nearest thing to that would be a for- 
ward gunfire observer, would it not? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes; and we have naval 
Officers on the staff of the Marine Corps 
schools; certain officers attend the Marine 
Corps schools; and while we do not attempt 
to train naval officers in details of land war- 
fare, in our educational system—the Naval 
War College and so on—we do go into the 
fundamentals of land warfare, particularly 
as they relate to the conduct of naval cam- 
paigns. 

Senator Lona. The reason I ask that ques- 
tion is that it would occur to me that a repre- 
sentative of the Marine Corps on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would probably do well to 
know the actual problems of a marine officer 
in the field beyond the beachhead when the 
Marine Corps proceeds to advance on beyond 
the landing stage. 

Admiral SHerman. Of course, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff do not deal with the detailed 
tactics; that is the real point. The marines 
are represented in the appropriate numerical 
proportion in the Joint Staff, but the duties 
of the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
their duties do not get down into the details 
of the tactics of any of the branches. 

In point of fact, the structure which the 
Chief of Naval Operations employs for liaison 
with the Marine Corps in Joint Chiefs of 
Staff matters is very much more elaborate 
and thorough than that employed in the 
case of any other part of the Naval Establish- 
ment. 

In accordance with procedure agreed to 
by the other members, I invite the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to accompany 
me to meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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when matters vital to the interests of the 
Marine Corps are to be discussed. A major 
general of the Marine Corps is attached to my 
office for the sole purpose of liaison in Marine 
Corps matters. A colonel of the Marine 
Corps is a member of my immediate per- 
sonal staff. A total of 44 officers of the 
Marine Corps are on duty in my office. Ten 
others are on duty in the Joint Staff. All 
Joint Chiefs of Staff papers are made avail- 
able to the commandant through the gen- 
era! officer who serves as liaison in my Office, 
and any comments of the commandant on 
any subject are fully considered. 

It has been my impression that over many 
years relationship between the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps have been reasonably satis- 
factory to all concerned and have con- 
tributed to making the Marine Corps a very 
effective fighting force. That has been my 
experience since I have served as Chief of 
Naval Operations. Of course, the Marine 
Corps, like all other elements of all services, 
has not always received all that it wished. 

Membership of the Commandant on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would not, in my opin- 
ion, increase the usefulness or efficiency of 
the Marine Corps. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is already an overly large body for efficient 
procedure and prompt action. The theory 
of its operation is that the members meet, 
arrive at decisions, and then the Chiefs go 
back to their own offices and implement the 
decisions by directives to the forces under 
their command. The staff work required 
from the staff of the Commandant as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs would be equivalent 
to that now required in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The Marine Corps would soon 
be forced to provide a staff organization in 
Washington of more nearly departmental 
proportions. This would be expensive, un- 
necessary, and would contribute nothing to 
the usefulness of the Marine Corps. 

Another effect of placing the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has to do with the size and 
functioning of that body. During my time 
in the Navy up until the approach of World 
War II, there were on duty in Washington 
only two officers in grades above major gen- 
eral and rear admiral. These two were the 
Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of 
Naval Operations. They were the principal 
military and naval advisers to the President 
as well as to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy who were Cabinet 
members. During the years just before the 
war and during the war, there occurred a 
great many promotions which had the result 
of derogating the status of the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. Since the war, and particularly since 
the departure of General Eisenhower and 
Admiral Nimitz from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, a situation has developed in which 
there are still on active duty two officers in 
a grade senior to that held by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 
There are on active duty in the city of 
Washington a total of eight officers in the 
same grade as that held by the Chiefs of Staff. 
Partly because the membership of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff includes four officers, there is 
an increasing tendency to have them repre- 
sented by their chairman and to have their 
military advice passed through intermedi- 
aries. If their number would be increased 
to five, this tendency would be accentuated. 
If the increase in their number to five should 
result in demands for other additions, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would become increas- 
ingly less effective in discharging their state 
utory duties. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, May I ask a question. 

Senator Keravuver. Yes, Senator Salton- 
stall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Do you object to be- 
ing interrupted? 


Admiral SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Does not the law say 
perfectly clearly that your military advice of 
the Chiefs of Staff shall be passed directly 
by the Chiefs of Staff, and not by the chair- 
man? 

Admiral SHERMAN. That is, in general, the 
intent of the law. I have not refreshed my 
memory on the exact language; but the facts 
of life, sir, are these, that the chairman does 
more and more represent the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is an informal 
representation? 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Because the Joint 
Chiefs have confidence in the present chair- 
man. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, indeed; the great- 
est confidence. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What I wanted to 
bring out was as clearly as I could that the 
subject, as you well know, because you were 
here, was thoroughly discussed, and it was 
considered very important that the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should never 
become the spokesman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on military matters. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Well, I was in the Medi- 
terranean when the 1949 legislation was dis- 
cussed. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. But you had as 
much to do as anybody with the 1947 law. 

Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir; with the 1947 
law; but it is a fact that the increase in 
size of the Joint Chiefs of Staff tends to 
make it more convenient to get hold of one 
man than four. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I see. 

Admiral SHERMAN. And it would be even 
more convenient if the number were five, 
and then if that caused the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard to become a member in 
time of war, the number would be six, and 
s0 on. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But it does mean if 
you, as Chief of Naval Operations, at any 
time wanted to make your point of view on 
military strategy clear to the President of 
the United States, you would have direct 
access to him. 

Admiral SHERMAN. I have, and he has re- 
stated that fact numerous times since I 
have been here. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Admiral SHERMAN. I believe that the Con- 
gress should be reluctant to increase the size, 
to reduce the effectiveness, or in any way 
to derogate the significance of membership 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In my opinion, much of the demand for 
Marine membership in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff comes from those who are unfamiliar 
with the detailed procedures of that body 
and its true functions. 

The Marine Corps has representation in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the person of 
the Chief of Naval Operations, who is re- 
sponsible for the naval command of the en- 
tire Naval Establishment. No other repre- 
sentation is necessary or desirable. Further 
representation would be expensive and 
would make for inefficiency in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff without commensurate bene- 
fit to anyone, including the Marine Corps. 
To place the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps in the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be 
a first and an important step toward the 
separation of the Marine Corps from the 
Naval Establishment, an eventuality which, 
in my opinion, would result after a few years 
in the disappearance of the Marine Corps to 
the great detriment of the national defense. 
I recommend, therefore, that section 2 of the 
bill S. 677 be not enacted. 

This bill proposes a serious change in the 
structure of the Naval Establishment. The 
issues involve much more than admiration 
and enthusiasm for the Marine Corps, in 
which I share. It involves a disturbance of 
careful plans for the use of our available 
potential for defense, 
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The Marine Corps is in no danger of dis- 
solution. Enactment of the bill S. 677 is 
unnecessary as a device to safeguard the 
Marine Corps. 

However, before concluding my statement, 
I wish to advise the committee that I be- 
lieve that there has been in recent years 
a very deep apprehension among the ma- 
rines as to the future of their corps. It is 
important to me that this apprehension be 
alleviated. Although I do not support the 
features of this particular bill, I am con- 
vinced that there can be an undesirable 
effect on the morale of a splendid military 
organization if this bill fails and nothing 
else is substituted. I urge therefore that 
you give serious consideration to substi- 
tuting language which will relate the 
strength of the Marine Corps to that of 
the Navy, and thus insure that if one is 
expanded the other will be, and that one 
will not be diminished if the other remains 
strong. If this is done, it will bind the 
Navy and the Marine Corps even more closely 
together, and together they can render their 
best service to our country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
which was published in the National Re- 
public magazine, March 1952 issue: 

AMERICANISM: GUARDIAN OF OUR LIBERTY 

(By Ira E. Bennett) 


Above the clouds of doubt and danger 
in which men everywhere are groping, one 
bold fact stands out like a mountain peak to 
reassure them: 

The United States is the strongest Nation 
in the world and is on the side of freedom. 

Another fact full of significance to all hu- 
manity seems to be understood only in the 
United States, and not by all Americans, at 
that: 

Americanism has kept the United States 
free and made it strong. 

It would help to bring peace to the world 
if the nations and Americans themselves 
would take to heart the full meaning of 
Americanism. 

First and foremost, it ought to be under- 
stood by everyone that the American peo- 
ple are sovereign over their Government 
and will hold this sovereignty intact, sub- 
ject only to the will of God. 

If Americanism has not driven home this 
fact and this intention, then there is no 
virtue in experience or history. 

For «very American who wevers in hope, 
for every deludec citizen who is willing to 
share American sovereignty with outsiders 
in one-world schemes, for every corrupt 
American who betrays his country and his 
countrymen by graft or disloyalty, there are 
millions upon millions who stand fast to 
Americanism. 

America occupies a continent large enough 
to make its people rich and strong. The 
people are made up of many nationalities. 
Freedom in America stimulates enterprise 
and patriotism. Nine out of ten immigrants 
become useful citizens who practice Ameri- 
canism. 

The Government of the United States was 
formed by wise men who agreed that all 
men are born equal and are endowed by 
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their Creator with certain rights, chief of 
which is liberty. The framers based the 
Constitution upon the sovereignty of the 
people over their States and their govern- 
ment. Knowing that the people themselves 
sometimes give way to gusts of passion or 
are deluded by false doctrines, the framers 
carefully provided that the United States 
should not be a democracy. They set up 
two Houses of Congress so that if one should 
run amuck, the other could hold it to ac- 
count. They gave power to a single Presi- 
dent, and then set bounds to it. They cre- 
ated an independent court which, when it 
does its duty, hands out justice to all, Presi- 
dent or pauper. 

The Government of the United States is 
unique, suited to this country and this peo- 
ple and not planned for any other country 
or people. 

One of the growing illusions of these days 
is that the Government is sovereign and can 
do whatever it pleases to do. Many legisla- 
tors labor under this false idea. Officers 
holding power mistake their relationship to 
the source of power. Poor judges sometimes 
distort the plain meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. Self-constituted spokesmen of the 
people stupidly suggest that the Govern- 
ment take the lead in creating a world gov- 
ernment in which the United States, instead 
of being ruled by its people, would be ruled 
by an alien authority. 

The truth is that the people have fre- 
quently overruled the Government. They 
have sternly reminded the Government that 
it enjoys certain powers only, and these with 
reservations. 

Not all laws enacted by Congress express 
the people’s will. The people have decreed 
that no man shall be compelled to be a wit- 
ness against himself, but Congress has passed 
legislation aimed at setting aside that decree. 
Congress has tried to give effect to ex post 
facto laws, and acts that struck at the in- 
tegrity of the States, and acts of injustice to 
citizens. The courts have struck down these 
laws because they were contrary to the will 
of the people as expressed in the Consti- 
tution. 

If anyone wishes to find where American- 
ism is set down in words, let him read the 
Constitution. If he wishes to see American- 
ism in action, let him watch the election 
returns. The people throw out unfaithful 
officers, set aside unjust laws, and overrule 
the courts when need be. When the Dred 
Scott decision tended to extend slavery to 
the free States, that decision was overruled— 
the people were sovereign. When the big 
brass tried a citizen by court martial at a 
time when the courts of justice were open 
the court snatched the man from death and 
rebuked the military authorities. When the 
misbehavior of France imperiled good rela- 
tions, the people forced the abrogation of the 
treaty of alliance. When the eighteenth 
amendment did more harm than good, the 
people abolished national prohibition. In 
every case of actual test the people have as- 
serted their sovereignty over the Govern- 
ment and the States. 

In the sense that the people rule, Ameri- 
canism means democracy. In the sense that 
the people cannot become a mob to tear 
down their institutions, Americanism is any- 
thing but democracy. 

Eleven States, constituting one-third in 
size and 40 percent of the population of the 
Union, put to supreme test the Americanism 
of the people. No comparable test of the 
integrity of this Jnion can be made by any 
foreign power or powers. The result of the 
test was another manifestation of American- 
ism, viz, the decision of the people that the 
American Union should be indissoluble and 
that slavery should be abolished. “Liberty 
and Union, one and indivisible.” 

Did the defeated party stand unreconciled, 
bitter and rebellious? Was the victorious 
party arrogant and insatiable? Individuals 
were. But nowhere at any time has there 


been a more inspiring example of American- 
ism than the restoration of good will in all 
parts of the Union. Good will, a sense of 
humor, readiness to accept the verdict—that 
is part of Americanism. Here no candidate 
plots to kill a successful rival. Poor losers 
are the exception, and they are always un- 
popular. Americans fight to the limit of 
their strength during a hot campaign, and 
then turn off defeat with a laugh and a 
wisecrack. 

Prompt obedience to the will of the major- 
ity is ingrained in Americans. Acceptance of 
the verdict is an aspect of liberty itself. All 
authority, all officials and their conduct are 
subject to the full and free criticism of the 
people. Speech is free; the press is free; 
voting is free; any man may voice his opin- 
ion, and any other man can disagree with 
him. When the decision is made by the ma- 
jority it is not Americanism to sulk or rebel— 
but it is Americanism to try to coax the ma- 
jority to change its mind. 

Magnanimity and generosity are qualities 
of Americanism. When an enemy has been 
conquered it is a part of American policy, in 
obedience to the popular will, to deal gener- 
ously with him. The German and Japanese 
people can testify to this fact. So can the 
people of Spain, who have never forgotten 
how Americans universally saluted the gal- 
lant Admiral Cervera. “Malice toward none” 
is the essence of Americanism. 

The people have set up a method whereby 
derelict or dishonest public servants can be 
ferreted out and punished. While Americans 
take pride in dealing generously with de- 
feated enemies, they are anything but tol- 
erant in dealing with officials who contrib- 
ute to American defeat by stupidity, mal- 
feasance, or corruption. These recreants 
suffer terrible retribution sooner or later. 
Their names are dishonored, their families 
are forever disgraced, and the guilty ones 
dare not show their heads. Against all the 
conniving and misuse of official authority to 
hide guilt, the investigating mechanism of 
Congress roots out crime, and starts the pro- 
cession of criminais to jail. 

Purification of the public service by means 
of investigation is not a new device. It was 
designed by the framers of the Republic. In 
the Constitutional Convention it was agreed 
that the power to investigate was as impor- 
tant as the power to legislate. Americanism, 
in order to keep the country free, must keep 
its Government clean—and it does so with a 
vengeance when necessary. 

This ketch of some phases of Americanism 
leaves much unsaid. It fails to mention one 
trait that has made history in the last few 
years—the fierce temper of Americans when 
engaged in war. They .unite, forget their 
differences, and pledge their lives to the de- 
struction of the enemy power. During war 
no people are as warlike as Americans. They 
are never satisfied with anything short of 
victory—nothing infuriates them more than 
to be frustrated. They demonstrated these 
qualities during the Civil War—both sides 
possessed such qualities. Timid, vacillating, 
and incomp tent leaders were swept aside. 
No human obstacle to victory was tolerated. 
The struggle was decided by factors other 
than valor, for in valor the warriors were 
equal. Now, there is an obstruction to vic- 
tory in Korea—and woe to any human agency 
that stands in the way of Americans on the 
march. 

Even this partial survey of Americanism 
may serve in making an estimate of what 
American foreign policy will be. Certainly 
no President or Congress can maintain a 
foreign policy that runs afoul of American- 
ism. Th» people will have their way. 

Seeing that the neople are sovereign in this 
country, overruling their President and Con- 
gress when necessary, it seems certain that 
this sovereignty will never be watered down 
or delivered over to anybody else. 

Seeing that Americanism and liberty are 
tdentical, and seeing that liberty is endan- 
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gered when the Government is corrupted, it 
seems certain that the people will make their 
Government clean in order to keep it strong 
against any enemy. 

Seeing that Americans are never satisfied 
with anything less than total victory when 
they are once in war, it seems certain that 
human obstacles will be swept aside. There 
are signs that the people are taking to heart 
the lessons of their own history. 





Truman’s Immigration Proposal Recom- 
mended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last here on the House floor, 
I mentioned the special message sent 
to the Congress on March 24 by Presi- 
dent Truman, authorizing an additional 
300,000 immigrants into the United 
States to alleviate the problems created 
by communistic tyranny in Western 
Europe. 

I have just been informed today by 
my colleague and friend, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], chairman of the great House 
Committee on the Judiciary, that he in- 
tends on tomorrow to introduce a bill 
covering the particulars outlined in the 
President’s message. He has further 
assured me that hearings with regard 
thereto will be commenced immediately. 

In connection with this matter, and 
under the permission heretofore granted 
me by the House, I include the following 
newspaper article from the Tablet, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Saturday, March 29, 
1952: 


TRUMAN’S IMMIGRATION PROPOSAL RECOM- 
MENDED—DIOCESAN OFFICIAL DECLARES ITS 
Purposes AccorpD WirH THOSE EXPRESSED BY 
Hoty FaTHER 


(By Rev. William F. Kelly, S. T. D., director, 
resettlement council for displaced persons, 
diocese of Brooklyn) 

During the past week, President Truman 
sent a special message to the Congress deal- 
ing with the problems of Europe's refugees 
and excess populations. 

In what was generally considered by ex- 
perts to have been a very comprehensive, 
clear, and cogent summary statement, the 
President asked the Congress to consider en- 
acting legislation that would provide for a 
three-point program. 

He sought some aid for the steady flow of 
refugees from iron curtain areas; continua- 
ticn of America’s participation in an or- 
ganized international effort to resettle a sub- 
stantial number of Europe's excess popula- 
tion in those countries, such as South Amer- 
ica and Australia, that would receive these 
people; and, finally, authorization for the 
admission of a very small number of them 
into the United States during a 3-year pe- 
riod. 

SEES ANSWER TO POPE’S PRAYER 


Catholic experts are in complete agree- 
ment that this proposal accords with Cath- 
olic principles and American traditions. To 
some it seems an answer to the unremitting 
prayer of Pope Pius, who has repeatedly 
called for legislation of this character from 
the governments of the free world. 

















It will be a tragedy, pleasing only to the 
powers of hell and their earthly Soviet rep- 
resentatives, if a cynical view—that this spe- 
cial message to the Congress is a mere politi- 
cal gesture—is allowed to obscure and pre- 
vent the realization of a Christian neces- 
sity through an obviously good proposal. 

Since this proposal embodies a program of 
deep concern to all Americans and is of vital 
interest to Catholics particularly, it is in 
order that its contents be understood. 

Two geographically small areas, Western 
Germany and Italy, are the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the small provision for American 
immigration visas. 

They would receive four-fifths, or 39,000 
visas a year each, of the total proposed for 
the 3-year period. These visas would prob- 
ably be about evenly divided between Catho- 
lics and Lutherans. 

The remaining 22,000 visas, as proposed, 
would be almost evenly divided among three 
other groups, the Greeks, the Dutch, and 
religious and political refugees from com- 
munism in Eastern Europe. 

In other words, America would be asked 
today to admit proportionally fewer refugees 
than at any period in her history. 

Actually, in round numbers, it would mean 
that permission for entry to the United States 
is sought during a limited 3-year period for 
1 added immigrant to every 1,550 in the 
American population. 

This proposed temporary issuance of 
300,000 visas over a 3-year period is but the 
smallest possible favor, consistent with the 
demands of America’s sincerity, to solve the 
gravest problem in Western Europe today. 

It would enable the United States to be 
more effective in the operation of the inter- 
national agency to resettle in other parts of 
the world substantial numbers of these 
people. 

This special legislative proposal is not to 
be confused with important permanent im- 
migration codes presently before the Con- 
gress. 

The two other points of the requested 
emergency legislation program are far more 
important to the solution of the over-all 
problem. The more urgent of these, un- 
doubtedly, is the continuation of an inter- 
national agency to aid and promote the mi- 
gration of large numbers of people from the 
overpopulated areas of Europe. 

This organized effort would be under Am- 
erican sponsorship and thus, notably, quite 
within the demands of American security. 
The agency would resettle these migrants in 
areas of the world where they would be ac- 
ceptable, as in South America and Australia 
and in countries needing and desiring in- 
creased immigration. 

The promotion of this great objective is, in 
light of facts and principles, an obvious 
Christian necessity. It is equally impera- 
tive if effective and lasting measures are to be 
undertaken to keep and defend the peace. 

It is an inescapable fact that underlying 
the gravity of the present world crisis, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe, is the economic 
instability of overpopulated countries. 

Italy is a distressingly acute example. To 
her great misery the Italian economy, rather 
poorly endowed anyway, simply cannot ab- 
sorb about 3,000,000 of her people. Italy's 
population has increased fz: ster than the most 
stringent development of her economic re- 
sources. 

If left without hope of escape, whether to 
Argentina or Brazil, Canada, or Australia, or 
elsewhere, the oppressive conditions will not 
be borne for long without erupting into vio- 
lence of incalculable proportions. 

It is conservatively estimated that in the 
Overpopulated countries of Western Europe 
there are at least 5,000,000 people who, in 
terms of economic opportunity and resource, 
are considered excess. Excess or surplus, un- 
happily reminiscent, is a brutal term when 
applied to fellow human beings; having be- 

come commonplace in its usage, it empha- 
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sizes the poverty of language of the Western 
World in dealing with a long-neglected 
problem. 

All the vast expenditures for armaments, 
for the Marshall plan and the mutual se- 
curity plan aid, for NATO, and for all other 
related matters, unfortunately, may eventu- 
ally be lost unless the underlying necessities 
of economic well-being are satisfactorily 
developed. 

America’s security, to a considerable ex- 
tent, depends upon Western Europe. Surely 
the ample evidence of the constant effort of 
the Soviet to win this vast machine shop 
with its trained manpower ought to dispel 
any illusions. 

It is a tragedy, unrealized by many very 
good people, that manr American Catholics 
owe their narrow migration views to anti- 
Catholic zealots. No true Catholic can ad- 
here to a closed-door immigration policy. 
On the other hand, only a fool would ask 
for a complete no-door policy on immigra- 
tion. 

The proposals for legislation under discus- 
sion here compose a very modest request. 
Suggested American visas in absolute num- 
bers are very much smaller than the pro- 
posals under consideration by the other gov- 
ernments concerned. 

Proportionally, the proposed American visa 
grant is insignificant if considered against 
the actual provision made by Australia or 
Canada. Considered against the background 
of our own economy, the proposal is hardly 
perceptible. 

It will be worse than tragedy if America 
should fail her duty and her God in this 
important matter. 

Only in the full perspective of all the 
facts, examined in the calm, cold light of all 
relevant Christian principles, can any sound 
judgment be made. 

In such perspective it is the judgment of 
all experts who have examined this matter 
that Catholics should join all others in 
America to support this or other comparable 
proposals to be enacted at this present ses- 
sion of the Congress. 





The Same Old Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr.GWINN. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the stage is being set for another steel 
strike. It is the same old act, an in- 
flationary demand by a labor dictator- 
ship. And it has the same old support- 
ing cast—a rather friendly gentleman 
in the White House and so-called pub- 
lic representatives on Government 
boards, proposing “impartial” settle- 
ments. Thirty months ago, the rather 
friendly gentleman in she White House 
hailed a so-called fact-finding settle- 
ment as a statesmanlike formula for 
settling a steel labor-management dis- 
pute. A crippling steel strike followed, 
and the family finances of many steel 
workers are just beginning to balance. 
Last week the friendly gentleman in the 
White House found the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board’s recommendations in the 
current steel dispute by no means unrea- 
sonable. 

Not unreasonable to whom? Not 
unreasonable to Phil Murray but dis- 
astrous to the public, to steel share 
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owners and to farnilies of steel workers 
facing strike losses and increased infla- 
tionary prices for everything they buy. 

Collective bargaining has succumbed 
to bludgeoning Government for increases 
that could not be obtained through la- 
bor-management negotiations. The 
new and ever-increasing tactic is to 
bring direct pressure upon a friendly ad- 
ministration, which sets up a dummy 
board of “impartial” members. As I 
pointed out in the telegram to President 
Truman quoted below, the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board public representatives who 
are supposed to be beyond the influence 
of either side have long supped at 
labor’s table. 

The situation has become intolerable. 
It calls for immediate legislation to end 
the WSB and such callous deception of 
the public. The citizens in all walks 
must speak up to their representatives in 
Congress demanding fair play between 
economic groups. Leaders of industry 
must take the initiative to mobilize share 
owners who with the public are being 
fleeced by labor monopolists so that they 
too will speak up to Congress as they 
never have before. Only thus can con- 
stitutional liberty and our private enter- 
prise system be preserved from destruc- 
tion by self-seeking and monopolistic 
pressure groups. 

Last Sunday I sent the following tele- 
gram to the President: 


MakcH 30, 1952. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: Constituents in my 
district are shocked to learn that some of the 
public members on the Wage Stabilization 
Board, who recommended approximately 30 
cents an hour or $2.40 per day, an all-time 
high increase of pay, to stop the CIO steel 
strike—were actually receiving compensation 
from CIO and A. F. of L. just prior to their 
appointment to the board by you. 

These members were supposed to be disin- 
terested, impartial representatives of the 
public, beholden neither to labor nor to 
management in the controversy. Nathan 
Feinsinger, Chairman of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, has been the favored arbitrator 
of CIO since 1943 and paid very substantial 
amounts by them. He is their spokesman for 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. How 
could he impartially decide against CIO in 
the steel strike without endangering the loss 
of future union employment as arbitrator in 
labor disputes? John Dunlop, another so- 
called public member of the board, has been 
almost continuously in the pay of A. F. of L. 
since 1948, to settle A. F. of L. jurisdictional 
disputes within the union. He is reported to 
have received compensation as high as $20,- 
000 a year from that union. Would he also 
imperil his job with his union employers? 
George W. Taylor, former chairman of the 
public me.nbers, recently resigned and was 
immediately employed for a reported $20,000 
a year job to act as full-time arbitrator in 
internal CIO disputes. Benjamin Aaron, an- 
other public member, appointed to act solely 
in the interest of the public, is beholden to 
union bosses for part of his income. 

Consequently, was it not a foregone con- 
clusion that this Board, stacked as it was, 
would vote as it did, 8 to 4, for the biggest 
single wage raise in industrial history? It 
is all the more outrageous that they took 
advantage of their country while at war. 
They tried to use the power of your Office 
to force upon the public an additional spiral 
of inflation. They have done this deliberate- 
ly in spite of the fact that under the old 
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escalator clauses in the automobile industry 
a declining cost of living indicates a wage re- 
duction in that industry from 2 to 3 cents 
an hour as of April 15. 

Mr. President, many of my constituents be- 
lieve that you have been let down again by 
your advisers. 

CIO Secretary-Treasurer McDonald only 
Thursday boasted publicly that the steel- 
workers in this dispute are in a particularly 
fortunate position because they have a 
rather friendly gentleman in the White 
House. 

As one member of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, may I remind you of the fear we had 
when you first appointed the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board with Mr. Taylor as Chairman, 
Before the Labor Committee, Taylor testi- 
fied that the Board would not presume to 
have legal authority to settle wage disputes 
or to force the acceptance of the closed 
shop or the union shap. Now the Board has 
attempted to do just that. 

Now Mr. President, we believe the Wage 
Stabilization Board should be abolished as 
illegal and its recommendations in the steel 
case ignored as a fraud on the public. Such 
a move would also return wage negotiations 
to the democratic bargaining table of in- 
dustry and labor as provided by law. 

If you follow the procedure of the existing 
Taft-Hartley Act, you will appoint a new 
Board of Inquiry to report to you whether or 
not the national safety is in danger from a 
threatened steel strike. If they find that it 
is, you may apply for an injunction which 
will be good for 80 days. In the meantime, 
management and labor are required under 
the law to proceed in good faith to arrive at 
a settlement. If it fails, the law requires a 
vote of all workers before a strike. At pres- 
ent the Wage Stabilization Board, complete- 
ly dominated by CIO, has substituted itself 
for the law. Freedom is suspended. 

On the merits of the steel dispute, you and 
the people generally have had the most fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations practiced upon 
you. It is common conversation in Wash- 
ington, as well as throughout informed cir- 
cles in the rest of the country, that 8 or 9 
cents is the maximum raise under present 
price and wage rules that could be granted. 
Management has agreed to this. Under any 
honest appraisal of what the steelworkers 
ought to have, 8 or 9 cents, would bring them 
in line with wage rates for automobile, rub- 
ber, electrical, copper and other such indus- 
tries which have been cited as the examples 
of fair wage rates for steelworkers. 

If a fair settlement is declined after collec- 
tive bargaining is restored under the law, I 
believe the people are ready to invest in the 
cost of a strike rather than to be taken over 
by a CIO dictator. He practices the same 
rough, tough compulsions, threats and in- 
timidations of foreign dictators. The peo- 
ple see Green, Murray, and other such piously 
anti-Communist union leaders prompted by 
excessive greed, taking advantage of the Rus- 
sian fear crisis and actually playing, unin- 
tentionally we hope, Russia's game by strik- 
ing or threatening to strike in atomic, air- 
craft, electric, steel and armament plants 
engaged in our defense work. Their guilt is 
evidenced by the fact that these men do not 
call similar strikes or create disturbances of 
similar magnitude in other plants, such as 
textile, agricultural implements, household 
items, automobiles, and other non-critical 
industries. 

Mr. President, now would be a very good 
time, with the war slackening up in Korea, 
to call their bluff and let the union bosses 
strike if they persist in their course. If they 
should succeed in the exercise of the lawless 
conduct above described to exploit the pub- 
lic, the cost would be much more than the 
cost of a strike. 

Yours very truly, 
Rates W. Gwinn, 
Member oj Congress. 
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The Thunderbirds Fight Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, while a 
member of a combat infantry battalion 
in Europe during World War II engaged 
in fighting for an Alsatian town, my unit 
was flanked by the Forty-Fifth Infan- 
try Division of the Army. This unit was 
a tried and proven combat organization 
who had engaged in some of the bloodiest 
fighting in the European theater. Just 
recently, I read with interest in the Jan- 
uary issue of the National Guardsman 
their vehement protest with respect to 
legislation increasing the size of the 
United States Marine Corps and their 
own demand to be recognized as an effi- 
cient fighting force. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a resolu- 
tion addressed to the Congress of the 
United States by the Forty-Fifth Infan- 
try Division Association: 


FROM THE HILLS OF OKLAHOMA TO THE SHORES 
OF NipPon’s SEA 


We have noted with extreme interest dur- 
ing the past year that the shades of Monte- 
zuma and Tripoli are once more abroad in 
our land. From many diverse interests and 
areas, voices are speaking with a remarkable 
uniformity of expression. These voices echo 
on the floor of Congress and there is pro- 
voked a flood of bills, also of remarkable 
uniformity—‘only the Marine Corps can pro- 
vide an economical and efficient fighting 
force; therefore, there must be no fewer than 
400,000 marines, with their Commandant 
seated on the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

We marvel that these many voices should 
accept so blindly the information given 
them, closing their eyes to the record. How- 
ever, we realize that the marines are jealous 
of our record and we can look with tolerance 
on the manifestations of their jealousy. 
Therefore, we wish to bestow our official 
recognition upon the distinguished achieve- 
ments of the United States Marine Corps 
and upon the individual spirit and gallantry 
of its members. They are comrades in arms; 
their performance on the battlefield, like 
ours, is of that highest order which can 
speak for itself without extravagant propa- 
ganda, claims and demands. 

Consequently, we wish to address ourselves, 
on a few matters of record, to the many voices 
claiming to speak for the Marines. During 
World War II, we participated in four major 
amphibious operations. This was equaled 
by three of the six Marine divisions and ex- 
ceeded by none. We were overseas during 
actual hostilities for 1 year and 11 months, 
This was exceeded by three Marine divisions. 
But during our time overseas we were in 
combat (and by combat we mean that we 
had a sector in actual contact with the 
enemy) for 511 days, a period unequaled by 
any Marine division or for that matter by 
any three Marine divisions. In fact, the total 
combat time of the four Marine divisions 
having the most only exceeds ours by 10 
days. In regard to the numbers of enemy 
taken prisoner and the miles of territory 
covered in the course of our campaigns, we 
so far outdistanced the Marines in aggre- 
gate that it would only be embarrassing to 
them to cite the figures here. 

Those of us to whom Bloody Ridge in Sicily, 
Salerno, the Volturno River, Anzio, the Sieg- 

















fried Line, Aschaffenburg, Nuremberg, and 
Munich are more than geographical locations 
need no testimony that the foregoing was 
accomplished by hard, bitter fighting every 
day and every mile. To any who might still 
suffer the delusion of one Member of Con- 
gress who wrote that the Marines have tradi- 
tionally done the “most difficult chores in 
wartime,” we simply direct their attention 
to the fact that the foregoing well-known 
battles are but a few of those participated 
in by the Forty-fifth Infantry Division in 
the course of earning battle stars in cam- 
paigns in Sicily, Italy, France, and Germany. 

We, therefore, urge the Congress of the 
United States, in the interests of constituting 
and economical and efficient fighting force, 
to provide that the Forty-fifth Infantry Di- 
vision be raised to a strength of not less than 
400,000 men and that their commander be 
seated as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 





Brooklyn Cemetery for Revolutionary War 
Heroes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
pending the bill H. R. 6891 to provide for 
the acquisition, restoration, and main- 
tenance of the burial ground in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of 256 Maryland heroes of the 
American Revolution and erection of a 
Suitable memorial. 


This bill is now pending before the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. In connection therewith 
and under the permission heretofore 
granted me by the House, I include with 
these remarks the following concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States in regard to this matter: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND 
ASSEMBLY MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED StTaTEs TO ESTABLISH AS A 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL A CEMETERY OF REVO- 
LUTIONARY SoLpiers LOCATED IN BROOKLYN 


Whereas the lead editorial of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle of Wednesday, January 23, 1952, 
forcibly calls attention to neglected condi- 
tions existing around the hallowed spot on 
Third Avenue between Seventh and Eighth 
Streets, Brooklyn, where 256 Maryland sol- 
diers lie buried; and 

Whereas these gallant soldiers gave their 
lives on the morning of August 27, 1776, in 
halting the encirclement of General Wash- 
ington’s Army by the British at the old 
Stone House at Gowanus. By their immor- 
tal sacrifice it has been truly said that “they 
saved the American Army,” since the glori- 
ous and effective amphibious withdrawal of 
the American Army under General Washing- 
ton, after the battle in which these men 
died, could not have been possible without 
the great sacrifice they made; and 

Whereas for the greater part of a century 
and three quarters their place of interment 
has been neglected, unattended, forsaken, 
almost forgotten, and unmarked except for 
a bronze plaque placed on the site by the 
Amercan Legion; and 

Whereas it is a sad commentary that their 
path of glory should lead to such a nameless 
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and forsaken spot. The people of this Na- 
tion should see to it that these honored dead 
shall not continue to sleep in obscurity in a 
land which today enjoys the blessings these 
men died to make possible: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of New York State hereby re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress to 
cause appropriate action to the end that 
the lands above referred to be established 
and maintained as a national memorial by 
the appropriate agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, belonging to no single State or 
community, but furnishing an inspiration to 
the youth of America and shrine of Ameri- 
can patiotism; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Member in Con- 
gress from the State of New York. 

By order of the assembly: 

ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 

In Senate, March 14, 1952, concurred in 
without amendment. 

By order of the senate: 

Wi.uiaM S. KING, 
Secretary. 





Our Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Daniel 
Francis Clancy, a newspaperman of 
Springfield, Ohio, twice winner of Na- 
tional Headline Club awards for out- 
standing achievement in journalism, has 
written a tribute to our great State of 
Oregon which I include as part of these 
remarks, as follows: 

Our OREGON 

Commonwealth of cattle, canneries, corn, 
and the cascades. Famed for farming, fish- 
ing, and forests. Portland, pearl of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Sheep, salmon, and Salem. 
Cars congregating around churches on sun- 
lit Sunday mornings. Bonneville Dam, the 
Columbia and The Dalles. Mount Hood and 
Hell’s Canyon. Corvallis and Crater Lake, 
pines, pioneers, and patriots. Klamath Falls, 
Medford, Eugene, and the Willamette Valley. 
Paul Bunyan country. Redwoods and re- 
sourcefulness, Indians and independence. 
Timber, lighthouses, and turkeys. Friendly 
folks who say hello from the heart. The 
Beaver State. Home, and our Oregon. 

DANIEL FRANCIS CLANCY. 





Oil and Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post this morning carried 
a very interesting and important edi- 
torial entitled “Oil and Schools.” This 
editorial is in support of the Hill amend- 
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ment to the O'Mahoney bill, providing 
for the use of royalties from the under- 
sea oil resources for national defense and 
for primary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation in all States. I am very proud 
to be a cosponsor of this amendment, 
which, as the Washington Post points 
out, offers the opportunity of a genera- 
tion to give a better chance to future 
generations of Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Om aND SCHOOLS 


The Senate will face the opportunity of a 
generation when it votes tomorrow, as it has 
agreed to do, on the Hill amendment to the 
O'Mahoney bill for management of the mar- 
ginal sea. By adopting the amendment and 
the bill it can resolve the bitter controversy 
which has for so long retarded development 
of the submerged oil off the country’s coasts; 
and at the same time it can provide a gigan- 
tic windfall for the country’s ailing public- 
school system. 

The O’Mahoney bill represents an interim 
compromise settlement of what is so com- 
monly miscalled the “tidelands oil” issue. It 
would give the Secretary of the Interior au- 
thority for the next 5 years to issue leases, 
with the consent of the adjacent States, in 
the area from low-water mark to the 3-mile 
limit, the area properly called the marginal 
sea; and it would accord him unrestricted 
authority to issue leases in the Continental 
Shelf. the submerged area beyond the 3-mile 
limit. During the 5-year period the coastal 
States, off the shores of which oil was pro- 
duced, would receive 37!4 percent of any rev- 
enue realized from this oil. The remaining 
revenue would be eventually distributed in 
accordance with a formula to be determined 
by Congress. 

The Hill amendment presents a proposed 
basis for distribution. It would set aside the 
Federal revenue (except during the current 
emergency period) to be used for a broad- 
scale program of Federal aid to education 
through grants to all the States. In short, 
it would consecrate the money to be derived 
from the submerged wealth off the coasts of 
America to support of the public schools in 
much the same way that the money derived 
from disposal of the Nation’s public lands 
was consecrated to support of a system of 
land-grant colleges. Since it is estimated 
that the value of the offshore oil is in the 
neighborhood of about $40,000,000, it is easy 
to see that the windfall would be a valuable 
one. It might be great enough, indeed, to 
resuscitate an educational system which has 
been one of the prime sources of American 
strength but which is now in imminent dan- 
ger of collapse for want of funds which the 
States themselves cannot furnish. 

This newspaper has long and repeatedly 
urged that the marginal sea be treated as a 
national inheritance; that its oil be conserved 
for the Nation’s defense and its benefits made 
available to all the people of the Nation. Use 
of the revenue from exploitation of the oil 
for the support of public education seems to 
us altogether fitting. It is high time for a 
resolution of the controversy which has pre- 
vented orderly exploitation of the marginal 
sea ever since the Supreme Court decided 5 
years ago that the Federal Government had 
paramount rights over the area. The pro- 
posed settlement deals most generously with 
the coastal States; it gives them, indeed, 
much more than their due. We hope heart- 


ily that the Senate will adopt the Hill- 
O'Mahoney proposals as offering the chance 
of a generation to give a better chance to 
future generations of Americans, 
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Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
my program No. 56, entitled “Happen- 
ings in Washington,” broadcast from 
several radio stations in Pennsylvania 
on March 31, 1952. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—PROGRAM No. 56 


This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital and bringing you an- 
other discussion of Happenings in Wash- 
ington. 

Since my last broadcast Congress has ap- 
proved the plan to reorganize the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the Senate has rati- 
fied the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Another important issue that will come 
before Congress in the near future is Presi- 
dent Truman's request for $7,900,000,000, for 
continued military and economic assistance 
to our allies in Western Europe and for aid 
programs in many other parts of the world. 

This proposal is being considered by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, and 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Since these committees opened their hear- 
ings, high officers of the administration have 
given testimony intended to justify the pro- 
gram and to explain the need for appropriat- 
ing nearly $8,000,000,000 to carry out its pur- 
poses. 

I believe most Americans have supported 
the various plans to help build the military 
and economic strength of our allies against 
the threat of Communist aggression. But 
since the President has proposed the spend- 
ing of nearly $8,000,000,000, I have been hear- 
ing from many of my constituents in Penn- 
sylvania. 

They are asking how much longer will we 
have to continue pouring billions of Ameri- 
can dollars into foreign countries. 

They are asking whether the foreign-aid 
programs are being administered economic- 
ally and efficiently. 

They want to know whether we are getting 
our money’s worth or whether the whole 
proposition can be called Operation Rat-hole. 

The same questions are troubling many 
Congressmen because year after year the 
American taxpayer is asked to shoulder the 
tremendous burden of foreign aid, with no 
end now in sight. 

There are some in Congress who question 
the judgment of those in charge of adminis- 
tering the foreign-aid programs. They feel 
that vital information has been withheld 
and that the whole situatioh has become 
hopelessly confused. 

It is a fact that there does not exist any- 
where a comprehensive report tracing the 
development and execution of these pro- 
grams. There is no complete, accurate sta- 
tistical information for the guidance of Con- 
gress or the public. 

Foreign-aid programs growing out of World 
War II and its aftermath have been in prog- 
ress for more than 12 years. Year after year 
they have grown more complex and more 
costly. 

One investigation, made about a year ago, 
revealed that at that time there were 33 
different international agencies in the eco- 
nomic field. At the same time there were 
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23 other United States agencies with some 
foreign economic operations. But no agency 
of government has ever produced a clear-cut 
analysis of the position of the United States 
in these vast spending operations or any 
realistic report of the progress that has 
been made. 

There have been several attempts to pass 
legislation for a congressional investigation 
of foreign aid. But each time such an in- 
vestigation has been opposed by the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government, including 
the Budget Bureau, the State Department, 
the Department of the Army, and the old 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Since the beginning of World War II, Con- 
gress has appropriated about $100,000,000,000 
for foreign economic assistance and joint 
military security. 

Just think that over—8100,000,000,000. 
How many of us can understand just how 
much money that really is? 

On a per capita basis it represents about 
$650 for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 

It means that the cost to the average 
family of four has been approximately $2,600 
since the foreign-aid programs were started. 

It represents an amount twice as much 
as all the Federal taxes collected for 1950. 

Here’s another comparison that brings 
home the real meaning of $100,000,000,000. It 
is 10 times as much as the assessed valuation 
of all real estate in the whole Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Let me repeat that. 
To help foreign nations we have appropri- 
ated 10 times as much as the assessed valua- 
tion of all the real estate—homes, farms, 
factories, and all other buildings—in the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Just before and during World War II most 
of the foreign aid was under the lend-lease 
program. With other grants, loans, and cred- 
its the total aid to the end of the war ac- 
counted for about $50,000,000,000. 

Then came the postwar period. 

The crippled nations of Europe looked to 
Uncle Sam for help to rebuild their economic 
life. Foreign aid programs were launched 
under a great variety of names and pur- 
poses. 

Great Britain was given a special loan of 
$3,750,000,000 in 1946. 

Congress was given to understand by ad- 
ministration spokesmen that the British loan 
would put that country on its feet perma- 
nently. The loan was to be used over a 
period of 8 years. But in 18 months it was 
exhausted. 

By the end of 1946 United States aid to 
foreign countries, including Export-Import 
Bank loans, had reached a total of $15,000,- 
000,000. 

Where did it go? It went into civilian re- 
lief in Germany, Japan, and Korea; Greek- 
Turkish aid; United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation, known as UNRRA; Chinese sta- 
bilization and military aid; Philippine re- 
habilitation; the mutual-defense assistance 
pact; technical assistance to Latin America, 
and many other programs. 

We gave away about $1,500,000,000 worth of 
surplus property in Europe, including mer- 
chant ships, and an equal amount in “pipe- 
line” lend-lease, or goods ready for shipment 
when the lend-lease program ended. 

But that was only the beginning. 

In June 1947, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
then Secretary of State, launched a new 
concept of foreign aid, which became known 
as the Marshall plan. 

In a speech at Harvard University he an- 
nounced the intention of the Truman ad- 
ministration to make substantial financial 
contributions toward European recovery. 

Congress was warned of the dangers to 
American security and presperity if it did not 
adopt the Marshall plan. Congress was told 
that without the Marshall plan it would be 
necessary to increase the military budget and 
to strengthen the Army by reopening selec- 
tive service. 


Congress was told through the Marshall 
plan full European recovery would be 
achieved and Western Europe would be res- 
cued from the growing influence of com- 
munism. 

In February 1948, the Communists gobbled 
up Czechoslovakia. Congress was spurred 
into action and passed the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948, authorizing the expenditure of 
$6,000,000,000. 

It was adopted as a 4-year program, with a 
termination date of 1952. 

Well, here we are in 1952, and the end is 
nowhere in sight. , 

We still have before us the problem of 
building a united defense against the threat 
of communism. And we still have before us 
President Truman's request for another ap- 
propriaiton of nearly $8,000,000,000 covering 
only the next fiscal year. 

It is not surprising therefore that the peo- 
ple are asking how much longer can we keep 
it up without danger to our own economy. 

How much more can we afford? 

What can we look forward to next year 
and the years ahead? 

A year ago Secretary Acheson told the For- 
eign Relations Committee that building the 
defense of Western Europe, militarily and 
economically, could be completed in 3 or 4 
years at a cost of about $27,000,000,000. 

Now that prediction has been thrown into 
the discard. In his testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee a few 
weeks ago, Secretary Acheson declared that 
no one is capable of calculating in advance 
how long we will have to continue mutual- 
security aid to our Western Europe allies or 
how much it will cost. 

In other words, according to Secretary 
Acheson, there is no way of telling how many 
billions of dollars American taxpayers have 
to pour into Europe or how long the drain 
on the United States will continue. 

The substance of Secretary Acheson's testi. 
mony on this phase of the foreign aid prob- 
lem can be summed up in a very few words: 
“It's all up to Russia.” 

Mr. Acheson made it plain that so long as 
we are threatened by Communist ambition to 
rule the world, the free nations must be pre- 
pared to meet any attack. 

Mr. Acheson told the cOmmittee, and I 
quote: 

“You cannot look ahead and say this job 
can be done in 2 or 3 years. You have to 
proceed on an annual basis as we do with 
our domestic military budget.” 

Well, my fellow Pennsylvanians, that is the 
administration's reply to the question you 
are asking. That is the reply given to Mem- 
bers of Congress who are worried, just as you 
are, about high taxes, the national debt and 
the high cost of government. It’s the only 
answer I can give you. Nobody knows. 

That is why there is a growing feeling in 
Congress that we should give serious con- 
sideration to the elimination of economic 
aid to the countries of Western Europe. 
Many Congressmen question the need for 
more economic aid. 

When we examine the testimony of ad- 
ministration spokesmen, we find that the 
term “economic aid” is no longer used. It 
appears that about $1,800,000,000 is to go for 
what is now calle defense support. England 
and France are to get the bulk of this sum, 
about one billion. One-half of the balance 
is to be spread among the other North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. The other half 
to Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Austria. 

There is another nonmilitary item—#600,- 
000,000—which is to be used for relief in the 
Far East, point 4 technical assistance in Asia 
and Africa, and for the relief of refugees in 
Israel and the Arab states. 

Now, you might ask; What is the differ- 
ence between economic aid and defense sup- 
port? 

As far as I can see, any difference exists 
only in the minds of those who are planning 
to spend the money. It has been stated that 
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most of the defense support funds will be 
used for the production of military goods 
abroad at a cost much lower than if they 
were manufactured in this country. 

I am sure the proposed appropriation for 
“defense support” will meet vigorous opposi- 
tion in Congress. If Western Europe still 
needs American aid to support its economy, 
it should be brought before Congress frank- 
ly as economic aid. 

Another interesting angle was brought 
out in the testimony of Defense Secretary 
Lovett before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. He revealed that the Penata- 
gon has $11,500,000,000 left over from mili- 
tary appropriations in previous years that 
it has been unable to spend. 

The new program contemplates the ap- 
propriation of more than $5,000,000,000 in 
military aid money and would make $16,500,- 
000,000 available for foreign defense pur- 
poses. 

It seems to me that Congress should not 
accept the administration figures blindly. 
We have been warned, over and over again, 
that immediate disaster will overtake us un- 
less every dollar asked by the State Depart- 
ment is appropriated without question. I 
contend it is not only the right, but the 
duty of Congress, to examine the admin- 
istration requests with the greatest care. 
As far as I am concerned, that is exactly 
what I propose to do. 

Congress must decide how much is enough 
and how much we can afford. That applies 
to every expenditure of Government, at 
home or abroad. 

When our work on the foreign aid bill is 
completed it is my opinion that substan- 
tial cuts will be made, especially in the 
proposed economic aid, even though its des- 
ignation has been changed to “defense 
support.” 

This is Ep Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention. 





Our Government, Its Purposes, Its More 
Recent Faults and Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Our Government, Its Purposes, 
Its More Recent Faults and Its Future,” 
delivered by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey {Mr. HENDRICKSON] on March 27, 
1952, before the Rotary Club at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Rotarians, I am 
delighted to be with you today. I am proud, 
very proud indeed this afternoon to be 
able to address you as a fellow Rotarian and 
as a close kinsman of one of your number. 
Down through the years since 1922, when I 
participated in founding Rotary in my own 
community, I have come to cherish more and 
more my life membership in this organiza- 
tion. No honor has meant more to me. 

I know that many of you are small-busi- 
ness men—you are another reason why I am 
glad to be here. My eyes have been opened 
through service on the S2nate Small Busi- 
ness Committee to some of the hurdles you 
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gentlemen have to surmount every day in 
order to make headway. I take my hat off to 
your “stick-to-itiveness.” It is in the best 
Rotary tradition. 

There are other reasons why I am proud 
and happy to be with you today. One of 
these is that I am here with my brother, 
Dan—‘Packard” to me—one of your mem- 
bers and, parenthetically may I say, the finest 
living male member of the Hendrickson 
family, save only my son who is much like 
his uncle. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first time in my 
loug public service that I have been privi- 
leged to be here in what has been called the 
State of Presidents. It is inspiring to speak 
in a State which has produced so many great 
leaders and which today is represented in the 
Senate of the United States by two of God's 
noblest gentlemen. Ohio can always be 
justly proud that she is presently represented 
by two of the ablest men who ever sat in the 
United States Senate or in any other forum 
of its kind and purpose. I could not leave 
your great State without a salute to the tal- 
ents and integrity of Senator Tarr and Sen- 
ator BRICKER. Always, Mr. Chairman, you 
should be proud of them. And now, lest I 
seem partisan, I must hasten to my subject. 

While full of political overtones and of 
partisan potentialities, it is a subject to 
which every loyal citizen, regardless of party, 
must give earnest thought and, what is more, 
determined action. I want to discuss with 
you the subject of our Government, its pur- 
poses, its more recent faults, and its future— 
a tremendous subject, you will agree, for the 
time allotted. 

Gentlemen, since the beginning of World 
War I, when I was but a boy, our world has 
been living in a series of emotional upheav- 
als which have not only unbalanced budgets 
at all levels of life, but have also gone fur- 
ther to unbalance great minds and mental- 
ities. The latter is tragic—the former is 
more easily repaired. 

Only those of us who have passed the half- 
century mark can remember that stable pre- 
war era, when right was right, wrong was 
wrong, and there was no compromise, no 
compromise at least with God's will or his 
purposes and intentions. It was an era 
which had its faults, but it was also an era 
which reflected great progress under well- 
ordered law without recourse to mass kill- 
ings, such as we have witnessed in two World 
Wars and again in Korea today. That steady 
growth which carried our Nation from a peo- 
ple embroiled among themselves in the War 
Between the States to the greatest power for 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness has 
no parallel in history. Among all the peoples 
of the world, it is one of the most remark- 
able accomplishments in the history of all 
mankind. To those who fling into our faces 
those terms which would divide our great 
country, terms “reactionaries,” “liberals,” 
and “progressive liberals,” I say look to your 
history and read it carefully. 

Our greatness lies in the fact that the 
shouters who shout the loudest can be heard 
without too much serious result to the sane 
and sincere men who truly know and under- 
stand the effects of the tides and the winds 
and the storm which are ever present in the 
problems of the government of man. 

Our Government is a Republic. It was 
designed to prevent usurpation of absolute 
power by any individual, by any group, or 
even the spokesman of the people to whom, 
as a whole, so much power was given. The 
authors of our Constitution under Divine. 
Guidance fully intended that there should 
be no uncertainty as to their purposes. 
However, they freely recognized that any 
“political experiment” would be determined 
ultimately by the capacity of the individuals 
who would govern and control them. 

In my humble judgment, there has never 
been any doubt that those who gave us our 
time-honored constitutional processes, were 
ever unaware of Alexander Pope's edict that 
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“For forms of government, let fools cone 
tend; what ere is best, administered is best.” 

As I have said, our form of Government 
has been well-prescribed. It is a Republic. 
Its purposes can best be stated by quoting 
its preamble: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
erdain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

Certainly that preamble must furnish to 
every true Rotarian in our land his basic 
mission as a citizen of the greatest Republic 
of all time. Spelled out simple, that mis- 
sion is to “know my government”—its pur- 
poses and its faults, its faults in order that 
they may be quickly corrected to the end 
that the future of our Government and more 
important, the future of the people for whom 
it exists, may enjoy the freedoms for which 
generations of Americans have lived and 
died. I have said something of our Gov- 
ernment and its purposes. 

I shall now discuss briefly some of its more 
recent faults. The faults to which I refer 
were to be expected; they were anticipatd 
by the great men who laid an early foun- 
cation—William Penn, in what he called the 
“frame of government for the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania,” said: 

“Governments, like clocks, go from mo- 
tion men give them and as governments are 
made and moved by men, so by them they are 
ruined, too—wherefore, governments rather 
depend upon men than men upon govern- 
ments—for liberty without obedience is con- 
fusion and obedience without liberty is slav- 
ery. To carry this evenness is partly owing 
to the Constitution and partly to the magis- 
tracy. Where either of these fail, govern- 
ment will be subject to convulsions. Where 
both meet, it is light to endure, which I 
humbly pray and hope God will please to 
make the lot of Pennsylvania. Amen.” 

I have used the term “recent faults” and 
by that term I mean faults, gentlemen, 
which cover the past quarter of a century. 
No. 1 among them is the flagrant manner 
which has now almost become an everyday 
course of action by which means are found 
to circumvent our Constitution to meet 
emergencies. All we need to do is to use the 
word emergency and the Constitution ceases 
to have even the dignity which, by lip serv- 
ice, we accord it. To meet emergency after 
emergency, we have made it almost a coun- 
terpart of the Articles of Confederation, 
which were well-termed, a mere rope of 
sand. 

Gentlemen, it is because we have grown 
into the bad habit of interpreting our Con- 
stitution to meet our own special selfish ends 
from year to year that we are now confronted 
with a total disrespect for basic principles— 
indeed, a total disregard for the fundamen- 
tals of our very lives. 

My distinguished colleague from Arkansas, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, expressed my thoughts 
on this score so eloquently, when recently, 
in a ringing plea for moral revival in Gov- 
ernment, he said: 

“Too many people in our Nation do not 
believe in anything with conviction. They 
question the precepts of God or of man in- 
discriminately. The values of life which 
were clear to the Pilgrims and the founding 
fathers have grown dim.” 

Gentlemen, in our Nation’s Capital, as 
elsewhere throughout our great country to- 
day, we have the sort of corruption which 
contributed so materially to the ruin of that 
great Republic which now we call Rome. So 
it hurts the junior Senator from New Jersey 
to say that I doubt that even in the heyday 
of Rome was there more corruption than 
what we see today in our own great Nation 
while youngsters are giving their precious 
lives in a cause which seenis to me at this 
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point, to be only stimulating the corruption 
of which I speak. 

I shall not recount the self-convicted wit- 
nesses to corruption over the past 10 years, 
Their names are legion on the side of disloy- 
alty to their Government. Suffice it to say, 
among them were Members of Congress, tax 
collectors, and even high advisers to our 
Chief Executive. Only a few days ago, we 
were shocked to learn that important people 
in public life made a 3,100 percent profit in 
buying, selling, and leasing ships after the 
last war—ships which, according to latest 
information, have been used to supply stratc- 
gic materials to the Communists who are our 
own enemies in the Korean disaster and who 
are today using these materials in combat 
against our own boys. But, gentlemen of 
Rotary, these hair-raising violations of true 
citizenship are only manifestations, they are 
not truly the causes of corruption. 

I humbly suggest to you, my fellow Ro- 
tarians, that the real reasons for dishonesty 
in public life go much deeper, very much 
deeper than the personal weaknesses of a few 
tax collectors. Why did Alger Hiss betray his 
Government at Yalta? Brilliant as he was, 
was he without full knowledge of his coun- 
try’s unselfish objectives? Certainly not— 
he had cther objectives, influenced by power 
motives which simple citizens like your 
speaker will never be able to understard. 
Gentlemen, I can neither understand selling 
our country short for gold, for selfish ad- 
vancement, or for any other purpose. But, 
Mr. Chairman, we see it done day after day, 
in varying degrees and, of course, as I have 
said, the purpose I can neither reconcile nor 
comprehend. 

On the home front, these actions threaten 
and very seriously so the bulwarks—the re- 
maining bulwarks of an economy which is 
the last hope of a free world. We have 
reached the point where we have lost confi- 
dence in our own ability to survive, unless 
we buy, with our dollars and without too 
much regard to our own future, doubtful 
friendships abroad. 

Gentlemen, one of the greatest Rotarians 
who ever served our cause in my own State 
recently expired with a great record of service 
to Rotary, but with accompanying misery to 
his family, because he failed to properly 
balance his responsibilities to his family, his 
community and his lation. He gave reck- 
lessly in fields of intended goodness with 
resulting disaster to his family. It is with 
reluctance that I voice any criticism of a 
fellow Rotarian and a dear friend, but I do 
so in the spirit of what I would like to call 
a balance of the doctrine of service above 
self. 

To our fellow men abroad, we have given 
the best blood of more than two generations. 
We have given more than $80,000,000,000 of 
our taxpayers’ earnings since World War II, 
all in the true spirit of what we would call 
Rotary International. But, sirs, there is a 
limit to all things. Like our country today, 
Rome, in its noblest efforts to advance its 
civilization, overexpanded its own economy. 
It spread its butter over so much bread that 
the butter became untasted in the areas at 
home. 

True, Rome was ruled by an emperor, but 
whether the ruling authority be an emperor 
or president, when the ramifications of ad- 
ministrative problems in a large state be- 
come so vast that the ruling authority, what- 
ever his title may be, cannot full compre- 
hend his responsibilities, the warning signal 
has been sounded. The time has come to 
call a halt. In Rome, in those glorious days 
when all men were living in ease and com- 
fort, save only the slaves, when grain in all 
parts of the empire was being distributed 
for free, the emperor's right hand knew not 
what his left was doing. The ultimate out- 

come was the tragic downfall of a long and 
heroic effort. As one of the greatest his- 
torians of Roman civilization put it: 
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“In spite of the efforts of the majority of 
the emperors to secure an honest and effi- 
cient administration, the actual results of 
the development of this elaborate bureau- 
cratic system was the erection of an almost 
impassable barrier between the emperor and 
his subjects. Neither did their complaints 
reach his ears nor were his ordinances for 
their relief effective, because the officials 
cooperated with one another to conceal their 
misdemeanors and to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the civilian population. So 
thoroughly had the spirit of graft and in- 
trigue penetrated all ranks of the civil and 
military service, that to gratify their per- 
sonal ambitions, they were even willing to 
compromise the safety of the empire itself. 
The burden imposed upon the taxpayers by 
the vast military and civil establishments 
was immensely aggravated by the extortions 
practiced by representatives of both services, 
whose capacity knew no bounds.” 

All we need to do, gentlemen, is to change 
a few words and we might find just such a 
statement in the morning's papers. Now, 
let us come down to the history of our own 
country. 

No doubt, you share with me a profound 
respect for the political wisdom of the found- 
ing fathers of this land of ours. Theirs 
was not only an ability to know the past 
and present, but the record of history proves 
that their uncanny vision provided well for 
the future. So I commend you this bit of 
prophecy of Thomas Jefferson as to the 
corruption that would follow an enlarge- 
ment of Federal powers. Said Jefferson: 

“Our country is too large to have all its 
affairs directed by a single government. 
Public servants at such a distance from the 
eye of their constituents, must, from the 
circumstance of distance, be unable to ad- 
minister and overlook all of the details 
necessary for the good government of the 
citizens and the same circumstance, by 
rendering detection impossible to their con- 
stituents, will invite the public agents to 
corrupt, plunder, and waste, and I do verily 
believe that, if the principle were to pre- 
vail of a common law being in force in the 
United States, which principle possesses the 
general government at once of all the powers 
of State government and reduces us to a 
single consolidated government, it would be- 
come the most corrupt government on 
earth. * © ¢ 

“The true theory of our Constitution is 
surely the wisest and best—that States are 
independent as to everything within them- 
selves and united as to everything respect- 
ing foreign nations. Let the general Govern- 
ment be reduced to foreign concerns only.” 

Now may I say, as to foreign concerns only, 
as expressed by the patron saint of our own 
Democratic Party, we need our friends abroad 
as they need us. We, who believe in justice 
and liberty as those great virtues are pro- 
fessed in many areas throughout the world, 
want and welcome support from every quar- 
ter of the globe. But, gentlemen, in light 
of the corruptive influences both at home 
and abroad today, we know that we cannot, 
at the expense of our own economy which 
is now being taxed to the elastic limit, afford 
to buy with huge sums of money doubtful 
friendships which will one day become our 
enemies only because we have not done 
something for them recently. 

Gentlemen, as a soldier in two wars I think 
I have learned something of Europe. There 
are many great people there, but like our- 
selves they too want to think for themselves. 
On my last visit to Europe in November 
of last year I heard in open forum some 
of the leading statesmen of Europe say, in 
effect: “Yes; you have done much for us 
since the war. But why did you not restrict 
and control your beneficent gifts?” I quote 
specifically—said they: “It was your duty 
to do so.” 

You see, gentlemen, wrongful influence 
and corruption in government do not come 





entirely from those who accept gifts. They 
come as well from those who give without 
counting the cost. 

In the course of our Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee investigations I have learned 
of operators trying to make a fast illegiti- 
mate buck in grey-marketing steel. I have 
had to sit back in wonderment. Don’t those 
fellows know, I would say to myself, don’t 
they realize that by their irresponsible acts 
they are begging for more and more govern- 
ment and less freedom? 

In addition to business abuses which lead 
to bigger government, there is another force 
leading to the same end and, in my judg- 
ment, contributing as well to corruption. I 
speak of public apathy. 

In World War II, I saw at close hand the 
concentration camps of Germany and 
Austria in their original state and because 
of those God-awful sights which, I regret, 
will remain with me until my dying day, I 
say to you if you want George, John, Harry, 
or Jack to do your job as an American citi- 
zen, you have never comprehended the true 
spirit of Rotary International and even the 
spirit of Rotary at home and in your own 
club. 

The principle of service above self was elo- 
quently declared centuries ago by Demosthe- 
nes, when he said: 

“If you Athenians will adopt this principle 
now, though you did not before, and every 
man, where he can, ought to give his service 
to the state, be ready to serve it without ex- 
cuse, the wealthy to contribute, the able- 
bodied to enlist, in a word finally, if you will 
become your own masters and cease each 
expecting to do nothing for himself, while 
his neighbors do everything for him, you 
shall then, with heaven's permission, recover 
your own and get back what has been frit- 
tered away and chastise Philip.” 

This observation by one of the greatest 
men of all time reminds me of the story of 
the first great Negro boxing champion, Jack 
Johnson. In 1915, he was fighting the battle 
of his life with Jess Willard under a blazing 
Havana sun. A spectator kept up a running 
fire of abuse directed at Mr. Johnson, He 
criticized not only Johnson's style, but also 
his ancestry and color, as well as his courage. 
But between rounds, Old Jack, leaned over 
the ropes, smiled, and said: “Man, you’s 
down there talkin’; I’m up here fightin’.” 

Oh, gentlemen, it makes such a difference 
whether the paid seats are fighting for or 
against you and believe me, when I say that, 
in the titanic struggle which confronts your 
country and mine today, the seats have all 
been bought and paid for with precious 
blood. It is your country, gentlemen—what 
will you do about it? Will you let corrup- 
tion continue? Will you allow future Chief 
Executives to engage us in a war without 
constitutional authority to do so? Will you 
allow waste through overlapping of activi- 
ties, both at home and abroad, to the ulti- 
mate ruin of all of your precious heritages? 
Will you heedlessly risk the welfare of our 
children and of their children by doctrines 
which run counter to all the basic factors 
which gave you the priceless citizenship for 
which millions abroad would trade their all? 
No. Gentlemen, I shall answer these ques- 
tions for you. You as Americans, you as Ro- 
tarians, love your country and your fellow 
man. So you will say to yourselves, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, at all costs, that 
government is your business, you are a stock- 
holder. Thus, it is your duty to protect your 
children and your children’s children who 
will suffer unless you fight their fight today. 

Oh, look, gentlemen, to your Constitution, 
especially to the bill of rights, to your God, 
and then remember the words of Thomas 
Jefferson in his inaugural] address, when he 
said: 

“Still one thing more, fellow citizens, a 
wise and frugal government which shall re- 
strain men from injurying one another, shall 
leave them otherwise free to regulate their 
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own pursuits of industry and improvement, 
and shall not take from the mouth of labor 
the bread it has earned—this is the sum of 
good government.” 

But I add one more quotation from the 
mouth of the third President. It is partic- 
ularly applicable as we Rotarians use the 
phrase “service above self.” It is that “eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and I 
hasten to conclude that without liberty, the 
principles of Rotary at home, abroad, or 
wherever they may be applied are merely 
as sounding cymbals. 

Now, gentlemen, the future of our coun- 
try is in our hands. I hold firmly that that 
future can be as progressive, as dynamic, 
and as brilliant as our world-inspiring past. 
But our greatness as a Nation can only con- 
tinue as long as we are determined, you 
and I, to measure up fully to those great 
standards which prompted Mr. Lincoln in 
his second inaugural address just before his 
tragic demise, to utter that now immortal 
phrase, “with malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all, with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in * * * 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 





FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


4 OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch of April 1, 1952, discuss- 
ing the comments made last Sunday by 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, on the 
subject of the FEPC. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Drxte aNp ADLAI STEVENSON—HeE’p TAKE 
CoMPULsoRY FEPC 


The question whether Gov. Adlai Steven- 
son, of Mlinois, would favor a compulsory 
Federal Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion, in the event of his nomination for 
President, seems to have been settled by Mr. 
Stevenson. He said on the Meet the Press 
television show Sunday that he favored han- 
dling this matter in the separate States, but 
added, in the words of the United Press, “if 
it is impossible for States to guarantee civil 
rights, the Federal Government must 
step in.” 

The only possible doubt as to his precise 
meaning revolves about the question whether 
he would favor a voluntary or a compulsory 
Federal FEPC, but it appears altogether 
probable that he had the compulsory type 
in mind. The United Press does not give his 
exact language on the point, but since it 
used the word “guarantee” in its dispatch 
(perhaps not Stevenson's word) it evidently 

*took his statement to mean that he would 
favor a commission with enforcement pow- 
ers. A highly intelligent Richmonder who 
viewed the TV show on which the Illinois 
Governor made the declaration is sure that 
this was his meaning. 

Mr. Truman's advocacy of a compulsory 
FEPC is far from being the only reason why 
we have opposed him, but it is one of the 
major reasons. Among the others are vast 
expansion of the Federal bureaucracy, vast 












waste and extravagance in Federal expendi- 
tures, a steady march toward socialism and 
inflation, widespread corruption, and slavish 
adherence to the wishes of labor leaders. 

On some of these issues, Governor Ste- 
venson would undoubtedly be an improve- 
ment over Mr. Truman. Yet he would prob- 
ably be nominated on a platform pointing 
with pride to the great achievements of the 
Truman administration, and promising more 
of the same for the future. The old gang, 
by and large, would be in control. 

Furthermore, the fact that Mr. Stevenson 
promptly abandoned his supposed profound 
belief in States’ rights to accept a compul- 
sory FEPC (perhaps more destructive of 
States’ rights than any single proposal that 
has been made by Mr. Truman), affords us 
an index of the extent to which a Stevenson 
administration would have a different basic 
direction from that of the Truman admin- 
istration. There might be somewhat less 
waste and centralization, and considerably 
less “fixing” and thievery, but the chief 
executive of Illinois has shown on FEPC 
that he is willing to turn over to the Federal 
Government pretty much anything that he 
doesn't think is being properly handled by 
the States. We have here a loophole through 
which to drive practically the whole Fair 
Deal. Endorsement of the Stevenson can- 
didacy yesterday by the vociferously Fair 
Dealish and leftish New York Post indicates 
the direction in which the wind is blowing. 

So we may as well abandon any idea that 
Governor Stevenson will be the sort of States’ 
rights candidate the South would like to see 
nominated. He is clearly a man who ap- 
peals to the Democrats of the North and 
West, rather than to those of Virginia and 
the rest of the former Confederacy. 

But will the South support Stevenson— 
in the event of his nomination—despite his 
unpalatable views? There is a strong possi- 
bility of this. A prominent Southern Demo- 
crat in Washington is quoted as predicting 
that Stevenson will head the ticket, if he 
seeks the nomination, and that the South 
“will not bolt.” The unnamed Democrat is 
described as “generally an administration 
supporter,” which may have influenced his 
thinking. Yet the deplorable tendency of 
southerners to vote for anybody carrying a 
Democratic label, is well known. With Presi- 
dent Truman out of the picture, this long- 
established tendency may assert itself once 
more. It is a tendency which should be 
strongly combated. 





Where the Money Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent t) have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Where the Money Goes,” pub- 
lished in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick, of 
March 26, 1952. 

At the present time we are discussing 
this matter very much, and the question 
of what corporations and small-business 
concerns earn is of great concern to 
everybody in the country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHERE THE MONEY GOEs 


In these days of high prices, high taxes, 
high everything, we hear a great deal of talk 
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about all the money business takes in dur- 
ing the course of its operations. There 1s 
continual pressure from many sources de- 
signed to convince the public that earnings 
are excessive. 

But the true story of business incomes 
is not revealed in these propaganda cam- 
paigns. No true picture of the operation of 
any business can be obtained from figures 
which show only gross revenues and which 
fail to account for the disposition of the 
money taken in. 

The 1951 financial experiences of one of 
America’s leading oil companies is typical 
and significant—not only of the oil industry, 
but of enterprise in general. During the 
year, the company had a total income of a 
little more than $1,559,000,000. That's a 
whale of a lot of money in anybody’s book. 
But let’s see what happened to it. 

Salaries and wages, materials and other 
general expenses of operation took almost 
$1,180,900,000. Depreciation, depletion, and 
amortization of properties accounted for bet- 
ter than $51,000,000. Taxes had to be paid 
to the tune of $130,500,000. 

After all of the costs had been met, there 
was left to the company approximately $148,- 
700,000, or less than 10 percent of the gross 
income. Out of this a trifle more than 
$45,000,000—or less than 3 percent of the 
gross revenue—was paid out in dividends to 
the people who own the company, who in- 
vested their savings in it, and who made its 
existence possible. The balance was retained 
in the business where it will be used for ex- 
pansion, improvements, and the other un- 
dertakings that are necessary if a company 
is to keep up with the parade in the com- 
petitive business world. 

That's the story of one concern, but it’s a 
typical story that could be repeated over and 
over in all lines of industry. And it proves 
conclusively what a mere citation of gross 
income fails to show—that when all costs are 
met there’s little gravy left. 

It contains another interesting aspect 
also—the stockholders’ share of the income 
was only about one-third the size of the 
amount taken by the tax collectors. In typi- 
cal modern industry, the owners always get 
one of the smallest slices of the “pie.” 





Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the McGuire bill, H. R. 
5767, is scheduled to come before the 
Hous? for consideration at an early date, 
I am placing in the REcorp a very timely 
letter published in the Washington Fost 
on March 22, 1952, which explains how 
the McGuire bill can help abolish certain 
abuses. The letter, written by Dr. Her- 
man Morton, a Washington pharmacist, 
reads as follows: 

Loss LEADERS VERSUS FAIR TRADE 


J. E. “Doc” Webb (letter published 
March 18) and ill other opponents of fair 
trade have one thing in common—to conceal 
the true, honest facts and the benefits to 
the consumer of fair trade. They hide the 
ulterior motives behind such phrases as “the 
American way,” “socialism,” “monopoly,” 
etc. 

Fair trade benefits the consumer and all 
segments of the population with the excep- 
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tion of the Webbs, some chain stores, super- 
markets, and other predatory merchants 
whose primary function is to mislead the 
public with certain loss leaders. These loss 
leaders are bait, which is made up of the 
most prominently advertised products, of- 
fered at prices less than cost *o attract cus- 
tomers to their stores in great numbers. 

Losses from such sales are considered by 
the operators not as legitimate sales but 
rather as acivertising, and the loss of money 
from the sale of such items is, in most in- 
stances, charged to advertising expense. The 
customer, being lured into the store through 
the medium of loss leaders, in most instances 
also purchases an unknown item with a 
mark-up of from 50- to 200-percent profit. 
The customer, of course, thinks that every 
item in that store is less expensive than else- 
where. 

The so-called cut-rate store is well or- 
ganized to conduct such practices. It trains 
sales personnel to dissuade the customer 
from buying the loss leaders in great quan- 
tities and to recommend, rather, an un- 
known brand as a substitute. These are the 
50 to 200 percent profit brands. 

The sales clerk receives as compensation 
for the sale of these items a separate rebate 
of from 5 to 10 percent. This extra rebate is 
known as P. M. (push merchandise). A sep- 
arate record is kept by the clerk for such 
sales; it represents his bonus for an excel- 
lent job of misrepresentation. 

This practice is featured in all cut-rate 
stores in the country but is doubly effective 
in States without fair trade and especially 
here in the District of Columbia. Sometimes 
an entire department of a store may be sac- 
rificed as a loss leader in order to bring ina 
crowd to whom merchandise of different de- 
partments can be sold at a great profit. 

The Fair Trade Act has eliminated all 
these tactics. It safeguards the consumer 
by enabling him to get wanted items at the 
normal mark-up price. It protects the 
manufacturers by preventing predatory op- 
erators from using their advertised known 
brands as bait. It protects the honest re- 
tailer from unfair competition. It is in- 
deed amazing how this one law has benefited 
the greatest segment of our population. 

The McGuire bill now pending before Con- 
gress would abolish the abuses so cherished 
by the predatory merchants who thrive on 
the gullibility of the consumer. It would, 
of course, remove their hidden tool of mis- 
representing to the public. Their opposi- 
tion to fair trade and their motives behind 
it are rather obvious to the legislators as 
well as the consumers. 

HERMAN MORTON, 
Morton’s Pharmacy. 





WASHINGTON. 





Taxpayers Suffer Huge Losses on United 
States-Stored Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I insert the following editorial 
from the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press. 
This is an excellent presentation of the 
scandalous conditions that exist: in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. It 


points out the spoilage at Horseheads, 
N. Y., within my congressional district, 
about which on March 15 I requested a 
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full report from the Director of the CCC. 
To date no answer has been received to 
my request and in the meantime infor- 
mation has been brought to my attention 
which may indicate criminal acts took 
place at the Horsehe 's storage depot. 
It is editorials such as this that are of 
great help in bringing out in the open 
this throwing away of the taxpayers’ 
money. 
The editorial follows: 


TaxPAYers SuFFeER Huce Losses ON UNITED 
States-Storep COMMODITIES 

Huge losses of grain, eggs, butter, beans, 
and other products in storage to prop farm 
prices are an old story. If losses do not re- 
sult from deterioration in storage, they re- 
sult from thefts, manipulation, and general 
mismanagement. 

When businessmen are irresponsible in the 
management of their affairs, they court fail- 
ure and bankruptcy. But when bureaucrats 
are irresponsible, the loss is impersonal. And 
loss to taxpayers is a loss to everybody, but, 
in effect, in Government thinking, to nobody. 

Take the case of Government grain rotting 
fm storage in the Midwest. The loss of mil- 
lions of bushels will cost taxpayers possibly 
tens of millions of dollars. The Wall Street 
Journal in a story this week told how grain 
elevator operators warned the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as early as 1949 of the 
certain loss of the grain if it were not sold 
and used. But 2 years passed before Gov- 
ernment inspectors even appeared to inves- 
tigate. 

We do not have to go out of New York 
State to uncover large losses in Government 
storage operations. The General Accounting 
Office has just launched an investigation into 
the conduct of the price-support program for 
beans in this State. The beans, 799,908 
hundredweight, were bought at a cost of $7,- 
599,126 in 1948-49 to prop bean prices. The 
Government disposed of some of the beans 
for export and cattle feed, taking a loss of 
$3,080,000. The remaining beans are spoil- 
ing in storage at Newark and Horseheads. 
The monthly storage cost since purchase has 
been $10,000. Taxpayers stand to lose close 
to $6,000,000 on the over-all operation. 

Another storage operation of Government, 
this time pepper, follows the usual pattern 
of Government irresponsibility, incom- 
petence and want of foresight. The United 
States Munitions Board has bought an 
enormous amount of pepper, the idea being 
to have it on hand in event of all-out war. 
The Board doesn’t say how much pepper it 
holds, but it concedes that Uncle Sam is the 
biggest owner of pepper in the world. 

Original motivation for accumulating a 
mountain of pepper was that it is needed in 
preservation of meat. But it turns out that 
the latest techniques in meat preservation 
call for no pepper. As in the instance of 
rubber, tin, and other items of stockpiling, 
Government buyers appear to have run up 
the price of pepper to an all-time high in the 
world market. And you can guess that Uncle 
Sam bought most of the pepper at or near 
the top of the market. The pepper cost 
around $1.70 a pound. 

Back in 1941 whole pepper was bought at 
6 cents a pound. In 1947, it was 55 cents. 
Under United States Government buying 
thereafter, the price reached $2.75 and today 
is $1.80. We don't know whether the Gov- 
ernment holds enough pepper for 1,000 years, 
or a mere 500 years. In any case, it isn’t to 
be freed to consumers. That would evolve 
@ price collapse—a horror of horrors. 

This generation of Americans are assured 
of enough pepper for their needs—that is, if 
the Government storers of pepper keep it 
from decaying or being stolen, something 
on which we wouldn't bet a wooden nickel, 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the March 18 Recorp, 
I include the eleventh of the series of 
articles on juvenile delinquency by Judge 
Victor B. Wylegala, children’s court 
judge of Erie County, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges: ° 


DELINQUENCY: CouRTS AND AGENCIES—CourRTS 
Prinp Socta, AGENCTes VITAL ARMS—TEAM- 
WORK PrOvipEs Most EFFECTIVE MEANS OF 
REHABILITATING YOUTHS 


(This is the eleventh in a series of article 
by Judge Victor B. Wylegala of Children’s 
Court, authority on juvenile delinquency 
and head of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. Today's article deals with 
courts and social agencies, showing the im- 
portance of cooperation between the two in 
combating juvenile delinquency. Tomor- 
row’s article, last in the series, will discuss 
New York's juvenile court facilities and 
offer suggestions for future use in the fight 
against delinquency.) 


(By Victor B. Wylegala as told to Lee 
Griggs) 

Cooperation between courts and social 
agencies is a vital aspect in rehabilitating 
juvenile delinquents. The court can go 
only so far. It can prescribe the treatment 
but there must be an agency of trained 
workers that can watch over the cure and see 
that it actually takes place. 

No juvenile court can be stronger than 
the agencies that furnish the cases, facts and 
information on which the judge bases his 
judgment or to which he entrusts the exe- 
cution of the court orders. 

The court can compel parents to do things 
against their will. It can impose conditions 
parents must obey to keep custody and con- 
trol of their offspring. It can take children 
away from parents. It can order medical, 
surgical and educational services for a child 
over objections of parents or the child it- 
self. It can compel parents to pay for these 
services to the limit of their ability. 


COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 


Yet none of these services is performed 
by the court but by some other agency. 
That is why these two groups must work 
hand in glove if juvenile delinquency is to 
be curbed. 

Every child has the inalienable right to 
(first) good physical development of his 
body, the correction of faults or handicaps 
caused by heredity, disease or accident; (sec- 
ond) mental development or training in the 
use of his intelligence to the highest point 
of his ability; and (third) moral and spiri- 
tual development for service to his God, his 
country and his fellow men. 

Over the years it has become clear that 
law alone cannot insure these rights. Agen- 
cies were organized to help people learn how 
to conform to society’s laws and better en- 
joy the fruits of civilized living. 

Charity has inspired the founding of 
various agencies. These have developed 
modern social casework techniques through 
experience. In America, following the prin- 
ciple that social work is most effective when 
done on a voluntary basis, two types of agen- 
cies—private and public—developed. 
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TWO TYPES OF AGENCIES 


The private social agency serves a field se- 
lected by itself. It is limited only by its 
charter or certificate of incorporation. It 
serves those whom it selects only so long as 
it wishes, and the applicants must be willing 
to accept the service. Service is voluntary 
on both sides and its limits are determined 
by its available funds. 

The public agency serves a field prescribed 
and limited by law. It must serve all who 
apply and qualify for its service as long as 
the applicants want to be served. Service 
is voluntary only on the part of the client. 
He gets it as long as he qualifies and wants 
it, subject only to limitation on the agency's 
appropriations from public sources. 

Because the juvenile court deals largely 
with social problems it is frequently called 
a@ social agency, but there are big differences. 
There is nothing voluntary about it. The 
client seldom concedes a need for its serv- 
ice, but must accept and conform to its 
judgment for as long as the court continues 
its jurisdiction. 


EVERY FACT IMPORTANT 


With this power, the court must see to 
it that all angles are considered in every 
case. Age verification is necessary and every 
fact in the complaint must be specified, in- 
cluding the means of committing the viola- 
tion in illegal entry cases. Other people in- 
volved must be named and contacted. 

My court is careful to scrutinize com- 
plaints. All too often a storekeeper has a 
grudge against a neighborhood boy for no 
good reason and takes it out on the young- 
ster by dragging him into court. Loss and 
damage must be verified, though the court 
cannot compel any payments to cover it. 

Previous records from both police and 
court sources are thoroughly analyzed to 
locate any trend in offenses that would need 
special attention by the court. A habit of 
one specific type of crime can be dealt with 
more effectively than over-all patterns, so we 
look for some lead that will reveal special 
techniques and help guide the rehabilitation 
along the best lines for the individual case. 

The child's story of the incident is also 
important, no matter how much it conflicts 
with proven facts of the case. Any treat- 
ment program must bear in mind a child’s 
settled belief or attitude so his thoughts may 
be turned more effectively and permanently 
toward constructive projects. 

Personal history is all-important in dis- 
posing of a case intelligently. Many seem- 
ingly unrelated circumstances of early child 
development are often tied in closely with 
the urge to commit offenses. Fits, fainting 
spells, bed-wetting, thumb-sucking, and 
nail-biting have an important place in the 
child's life and many can directly influence 
his later behavior by forming inhibitions. 
Serious illness, accidents, or physical handi- 
caps may relate to the child’s behavior pat- 
tern. 

School behavior difficulties are also investi- 
gated as potential sources of information. 
Psychological tests made at school may re- 
veal much that will aid in determining treat- 
ment. Skipping or repeating of grades may 
have a bearing on the case. The child's 
attitude toward education is often a deter- 
mining factor. 

Frank was a carpenter’s son. His burn- 
ing ambition was to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. In school he never got a chance 
to do woodworking, so he didn’t care about 
education. He ignored failing grades and 
began to dislike teachers who tried to make 
him work. 


TRUANCY, THEN THIEVERY 

Finally Frank turned to truancy. Then 
he stole. His case came to court. We got 
the school report, found about his interest in 
carpentry, and placed him elsewhere so he 














could spend part of his curriculum working 
with wood. His interest in the whole school 
program was kindled by satisfying his wood- 
working desires. 

Religious differences within families are 
checked. Very often an open conflict in a 
household will disillusion the boy about 
things spiritual and make him look else- 
where, perhaps to bad associates, for guid- 
ance. We have solved many of these prob- 
lems by having clergymen take an interest 
in the family. 

Recreation, spare-time activities and as- 
sociates will often give the key to solving 
the problem. If a child belongs to one or 
more organized recreational clubs, we check 
the group leader to see if proper leadership 
is present. Whether a child is an active or 
passive participant in these activities can 
make a difference. 

Very often the court finds a youngster has 
been led from the beaten track by radio 
programs or newspaper articles on crime. 
Both tend to give too much detail on the 
method of commission of an offense and 
glamorize the fruits of criminal activity. 
The crime-doesn’t-pay moral comes in at 
the end and is not emphasized enough, lead- 
ing kids to believe that crime is all right 
as long as you don't get caught. 

All conceivable factors are taken into con- 
sideration by the court. In all cases we 
must depend on trained probation officers 
and social workers to provide us with this 
information so we can make intelligent de- 
cisions. The social agencies of the com- 
munity must assist the court in the rehabil- 
itation program if it is to succeed. 

The court has the authority. The agen- 
cies have the means. Together there is no 
more effective combination for combating 
the evils of juvenile delinquency. 





Address of Hon. Arthur Bliss Lane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an address by Hon. Arthur 
Bliss Lane, former American Ambassador 
to Poland. He is introduced by Attorney 
Joseph A. Nowak: 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


(Introductory remarks by Attorney Joseph 
A. Nowak, introduction of Arthur Bliss 
Lane) 

I am called upon today to perform the 
difficult task of presenting to you, as the 
speaker on this program for today, a man 
who needs no introduction to most of you, 
and to tell you about the subject of his talk 
which is not new to many of you, but, which 
talk, because of recent occurrences, has taken 
on a new meaning and renewed significance. 

Your speaker was born in Bay Ridge, Long 
Island, 58 years ago. He was educated in 
the preparatory schools of this country and 
of France. In 1916 he was graduated from 
Yale with the degree of tachelor of arts. 
Upon his graduation he entered the diplo- 
matic service of the United States as private 
secretary to the Ambassador to Italy. He 
served as a secretary at the Embassy in Rome 
until 1919, when he became a secretary at 
the American Embassy at Warsaw, Poland, 
and served there until 1920. For the next 
2 years he was with the Embassy at London 
and from 1922 to 1924 he was the secretary 
of the American Legation at Berne, Switzer- 
land. From 1924 to 1936 his assignments 
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were to posts in Mexico and Central America. 
From 1936 to 1941 he was minister pleni- 
potentiary to Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Yugoslavia. From 1941 to 1944 his as- 
signments again were to Central America, but 
it appears that the challenge of European 
diplomacy was ever in his blood so that in 
1944 he was appointed Ambassador to the 
Polish Government in exile at London and 
then to the Polish Government at Warsaw 
from 1945 to 1947. He resigned his post 
after January 1947 elections in Poland be- 
cause, as he said, those elections proved to 
be a fraud practiced upon the Polish people, 
resulting in the imposition upon them of a 
Soviet puppet police state. 

His resignation was accepted by President 
Truman and the then Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson with the reservation on 
his part that he could and would tell his story 
of Poland as he saw it. He thereupon wrote 
the book, How Russia Rules Poland, and the 
following year he wrote I Saw Poland Be- 
trayed. 

His experience in the diplomatic service of 
our country in Europe from 1916 to 1924, and 
again from 1936 to 1941, and still again from 
1944 to 1947 pave him an ample opportunity 
to understand the language of communistic 
double talk. 

When the news of the massacre of the 
Polish officers in the Katyn Forest was made 
known to the world by the Germans, and he 
heard the Soviet Government charge that it 
was a German atrocity, he relied on his ex- 
perience to note that those officers disap- 
peared in the cold spring of 1940, and that 
their bodies were discovered in a warm 
August in 1943, clothed in winter garments, 
and in an area that up to that time had 
been in the hands of the Russians until 
Overrun by the Germans. 

He placed the responsibility for that bes- 
tiality upon the Russians, and he called for 
an investigation, but his voice was only a 
cry in tne wilderness to our Government. His 
clear-cut language was not being under- 
stood because since 1933 when our Govern- 
ment recognized the Soviet Government of 
Russia there had crept into our language 
little by little those weasel words of com- 
munistic double talk that gave a shaded 
meaning to our words. Black did not mean 
black any more, it meant any color other 
than white. Gone were the words of Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, the United States Min- 
ister to France, who in 1797 said, “Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for tribute,” 
and those of Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, who in 1904 said, “I 
want Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

Were our speaker of today listened to then 
we would not have gone on drifting and 
dreaming, drifting on the mill stream of the 
words of Communist double talk and dream- 
ing of the one world only to be rudely 
awakened on our being swirled into the 
whirlpool of the strife of today with the re- 
sulting terrible loss of life. 

Were our speaker of today heeded then, 
we would not now be trying to comfort the 
wives and the children of the men and the 
mothers and fathers of the boys, who in 
Korea have been listed as missing in action, 
only to be later found in a mass grave, the 
result of a Sovietized communistic besti- 
ality. 

I am privileged to present to you as the 
speaker on this program for today, who will 
talk to you on the Truth About the Katyn 
Forest Massacre, the former Ambassador to 
Poland, the Honorable Arthur Bliss Lane. 
Mr. Lane. 


An Appress sy Hon. ArtHurR Buiss LANE 


The recent shocking disclosure that many 
of our men—prisoners of war of the Reds in 
Korea—have been found murdered, with 
their hands tied behind their backs, seems 
to have surprised the American public. 

To those familiar with Communist 
methods, whether Russian, Chinese, or North 
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Korean, this disclosure, however terrible, 
should not be surprising. The massacres of 
over 4,500 Polish officers in the Katyn Forest 
in April 1940, and over 18,000 Ukrainian 
peasants at Vinnitsa in the Ukraine, between 
1937 and 1940, in which the murdered were 
also found with their hands tied behind their 
backs, were ghastly warnings to us as to what 
we might expect when we make war with 
the Communists. In employing tactics such 
as these, the Communists do not make a 
differentiation between police action and 
war. 

The United States had a direct interest in 
1942 and 1943 in the Katyn massacre because 
of our desire, as the ally of the Soviet Union 
and of Poland, whose Government was then 
established in exile in London, to organize a 
Polish Army by using a nucleus the 15,000 
Polish officers who had been taken as prison- 
ers of war in 1939 and who were presumably 
still in the Soviet Union. The burial places 
of 10,000 of these officers are unknown to the 
outside world. 

General Sikorski, then Premier of the 
Polish Government, General Anders, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Polish Armed Forces, 
and Professor Kot, then Polish Ambassador 
to Moscow, had repeated conversations with 
Stalin, Molotov, and Vishinski to ascertain 
the whereabouts of these 15,000 Polish offi- 
cers. Admiral William H. Standley, United 
States Ambassador at Moscow, also had in- 
terviews with Stalin to find out where these 
Officers were. The replies received from the 
top Soviet leaders differed—either the Polish 
Officers had returned home, they had escaped 
to Manchuria, they were in Francis Joseph 
Land, or they had just disappeared. Yet 
when in April 1943 the Nazis disclosed the 
discovery of mass graves in the Katyn Forest 
near Smolensk and accused the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of having perpetrated the crime, 
Pravda of Moscow, the Soviet official organ, 
immediately changed the Soviet thesis. 
Pravda said that the Polish officers had been 
murdered by the Germans in August 1941 
while they were working on the roads near 
Smolensk. This, despite the fact that the 
bodies were found clothed in heavy over- 
coats. August 1941 was an exceptionally hot 
month in that region, according to meteoro- 
logical reports. And how was it that the 
presence of thousands of Polish officers in 
Polish uniforms defied detection by the 
alert Soviet secret police for almost 2 years? 

Medical evidence furnished by an interna- 
tional commission of experts in forensic med- 
icine indicated that the men were killed in 
the spring of 1940. At that time, the Katyn 
Forest was under control of the Soviet au- 
thorities. 

Unfortunately, the Office of War Informa- 
tion, under the direction of Mr. Elmer Davis, 
blindly accepted the Soviet thesis that the 
Nazis committed the crime. Certainly the 
Nazis committed many crimes, but on this 
occasion they had definite proof that it was 
done by the Soviets. For once Goebbels was 
guiltless. 

The disclosure of the crime had devastat- 
ing diplomatic and military results. Because 
the Polish Government in London had the 
temerity to suggest, in April 1943, that the 
International Red Cross should investigate 
the crime, the Soviet Government broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment. This meant that the Polish Govern- 
ment could no longer organize the Polish 
Army in Russia as had been agreed. Dis- 
unity among the Allies resulted. Appease- 
ment of the Soviet Government was then 
to begin, with the disasters of Tehran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam to follow. 

In order to make public the facts, a com- 
mittee of well-known Americans, comprising 
Democrats, Republicans, Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants, was organized in November 
1949—-the American Committee for the In- 
vestigation of the Katyn Massacre, Inc. As 
a result of its activities in bringing the facts 
to the attention of Congress, a resolution 
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introduced by Representative Ray J. MappEN, 
of Indiana (H. Res. 390) was unanimously 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
September 18, 1951. Under this resolution, 
the Speaker was authorized to appoint a 
select committee of seven to investigate the 
Katyn affair. Speaker RayBurn did so. It 
is the aim of the committee not only to 
publicize the parties responsible for the 
Katyn massacre but also to ascertain why 
the Katyn massacre was not judged by the 
Nuremberg tribunal, even though it was 
brought before the tribunal, and why a vital 
document’ relating to the Katyn massacre 
mysteriously disappeared from the Pentagon 
files. 

The Katyn massacre—like the massacre of 
our boys in Korea, no matter what the num- 
ber—irdicates even more clearly than the 
cynical iaughter of Vishinsky what the meth- 
ods of communism are. The naivete of our 
Government's former belief in Soviet good 
intentions, whether toward Poland, the 
Ukraine, or the United States, is now clearly 
shown by the Communist crimes in Katyn, 
Vinnitsa, and Korea. 

No wonder that President Truman has 
publicly stated that our foreign policy 
should not be brought into the coming presi- 
dential campaign. 





An Example of Why It’s Hard To Achieve 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Times of March 25, 
1952: 


An EXAMPLE OF Wuy Ir’s Harp To ACHIEVE 
EcONOMY 


The verbal explosions which have accom- 
panied the Army’s decision to centralize 
Quartermaster Corps research at a new cen- 
ter in Natick, Mass., provide a disheartening 
example of why it is difficult to get economy 
in Government. First, the furor shows what 
already has been amply demonstrated: That 
each community possessing a Government 
piyroll wants to hold on to that payroll no 
matter what the over-all effect may be on 
the Nation. Second, it proves again how 
hard it is for the average citizen to reach 
an intelligent judgment on the merits of 
any specific move ostensibly made for 
economy. 

At present there are Quartermaster re- 
search depots at Jeffersonville, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. Claiming that money would 
be saved if these activities were centralized 
the Army obtained from Congress money 
with which to build a new center in Massa- 
chusetts. Then the weeping and the wail- 
ing started. Just this week end 10 Senators 
and 69 Representatives from Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania—States feeling themselves hurt by the 
proposal—protested to Defense Secretary 
Lovett. They said the new center would be 
a prime example of boondoggling and elab- 
orately contrived military waste. 

Well, is it an example of waste? This is 
where the ordinary citizen's unavoidable 
ignorance is so painful—and costly. With- 
out an expert’s knowledge, we cannot make 
a reasonable judgment. We are forced to 
rely on the intelligence and integrity of the 





experts. Unhappily, in this case we have 
two sets of experts (at least one set of which 
seems to be self-appointed), and they have 
reached contradictory conclusions, 

The Louisville Times is putting its faith 
in the Army experts not because we are con- 
vinced they are all-wise, but because of a 
deep-seated suspicion that their opponents 
are more concerned about keeping Govern- 
ment payrolls in their own back yards than 
they are in obtaining the greatest good for 
the least amount of money. 

It has been said that the removal of the 
research work from the Jeffersonville depot, 
for example, would result in the loss of some 
12,000 jobs in the Louisville area. That fig- 
ure seems to us excessive. But whatever the 
actual figure is, it is clear some jobs would 
be lost and that the butcher, baker, and 
candlestick maker all would be adversely 
affected to some degree. It is the pressure 
put on by these people that, we suspect, is 
causing congressional indignation. 

Yet we may be unintentionally wronging 
the protesting Representatives and Senators. 
It may be that they are right in assserting 
the new research center would be wasteful, 
and that the Army experts are wrong. All 
we can in conscience urge upon our men in 
Congress is that they act in the best interests 
of the country as a whole, whether or not 
their particular constituencies are hurt. 





North Pacific Fisheries Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much interest in Alaska in the 
proposed North Pacific fisheries conven- 
tion which was negotiated last year and 
which is to be considered by the United 
States Senate. Participating nations in 
the convention are the United States, 
Canada, and Japan. 

Alaska’s concern comes about by rea- 
son of the fact that the North Pacific 
fishery off the coast of Alaska is one of 
the world’s most important, and, indeed, 
the most important, in respect to the 
production of salmon. It is, therefore, 
interesting to note that the Alaska Board 
of Fisheries, an agency of the Alaska 
Territorial government, went on record 
while in session in Juneau in March 1952 
as urging prompt approval of the North 
Pacific fisheries conventior. Action of 
the Alaska Board of Fisheries was made 
known in an article which appeared in 
a Juneau newspaper and which is quoted 
here. 

Additionally, I desire to include as part 
of my remarks an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Vancouver (British Colum- 
bia) Sun of March 17, 1952: 

AvasKa Boarp O. K.’s THREE-POWER FISHING 
Pact 


The Alaska Fisheries Board, conducting its 
annual meeting this week in Juneau, today 
gave categorical approval of the American- 
Canadian-Japanese fisheries agreement. 

In a prepared statement at the conclusion 
of their morning session, the members de- 
clared: “The Alaska Fisheries Board can see 
no reason to change its approval of the 
Japanese, Canadian, and American fisheries 


agreement.” 
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INCLUDE OTHER FISH 


The board also recommended, however, 
that an effort be made at the earliest possible 
date to include other fish, such as black cod, 
shellfish, and any other species meeting the 
specifications of the agreement, be included 
in the annex and protected. 

The agreement, in general, would bind the 
three nations to abide by protective meas- 
ures instituted by any of them for the pro- 
tection of salmon, halibut, and herring with- 
in the territorial limits of those nations. 
The treaty would have no legal effect out- 
side the 3-mile limit of their coast lines. 

Opposition to the agreement, the state- 
ment declared, comes from those who are not 
fully informed on the subject or from those 
who refused to face realistically the fact that 
Japan, whether we like it or not, is once 
more a sovereign nation, with all the rights 
of other nations to freedom of the seas. 

ARE PROTECTED 

“Without an agreement, our major fish- 
eries would have no protection outside of 
Territorial waters,” the board asserted. “Un- 
der the proposed agreement, our major fish- 
eries—salmon, halibut, and herring—are pro- 
tected by mutual agreement between the 
three countries involved.” 

Opponents of the agreement, declared the 
board, ignore the fact that no nation, includ- 
ing the United States, can exercise control 
of international waters without the mutual 
agreement of the other nations involved. 

In conclusion, the board's statement de- 
clared: “It is extremely important, now, that 
the peace treaty with Japan has been rati- 
fied, that this agreement be concluded and 
the board urges action at the earliest possi- 
ble date.” 

ASK ALASKAN ON BOARD 


The board also reiterated its demand that 
an Alaskan be appointed to the commis- 
sion provided for in the agreement. 

In other actions the board voted to carry 
on the program of seal control in the Stikine 
and Copper River areas. 

During the discussion of predator con- 
trol, it was pointed out that Stikine fisher- 
men and other residents of the area were 
enthusiastic about the accomplishments of 
the program during the past season. It was 
estimated that some 1,400 seals were de- 
stroyed in the two areas. 


[From the Vancouver Sun of March 17, 1952] 
IGNORES FISHERIES FACTS 


A little study of international law might 
clear up some of Columnist Elmore Philpott’s 
misbeliefs about the proposed Pacific Fish- 
eries Pact. 

He'd learn there’s no legal foundation for 
the “clean division of the Pacific into two 
halves,” with Japan confined to the western 
half, for which he says British Columbia 
fishermen hoped. 

For centuries no country has exercised any 
legal control over another country’s fisher- 
men or mariners beyond its legal coastal 
waters—3 miles offshore in the case of Can- 
ada and the United States. 

Though some European countries have at- 
tempted such controls in the past, they have 
always failed. From these attempts grew the 
doctrine of freedom of the high seas, which 
holds that fish outside coastal waters belong 
to whoever catches them. 

Japan shares with all countries centuries- 
old right to fish anywhere in the Pacific out- 
side our coastal waters. 

Canadian or United States patrol boats 
interfering with Japanese fishing boats on 
the high seas could well be guilty of piracy. 

A treaty which halved the Pacific would 
clearly require Japan to give up an interna- 
tional right no other country has surren- 
dered. On what basis could Canada and the 
United States demand this except as a con- 
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dition imposed and maintained by force of 
arms? 

The Japanese said at the outset they 
wouldn't give up their freedom of the seas. 
But they were willing to recognize that Can- 
ada and the United States had spent millions 
of dollars and many years conserving sal- 
mon, halibut, and herring. 

Japan agreed to recognize our earned right 
to these species by forbidding her nationals 
to fish them. All powers agreed not to touch 
any other species which in future may be 
brought under scientific study, management, 
and exploitation by one or more powers. 

In fairness to all, each power also agreed 
not to attempt to take control of a species 
which another country had under major 
exploitation in the past 25 years. 

Japanese fishermen still have a legal right 
to fish any other species outside our coastal 
waters. But our fisheries experts don’t think 
they’ll bother crossing the Pacific for these 
lesser species, since they didn’t before the 
war. 

If they do come our patrol boats will have 
the right under the treaty to arrest and 
turn over to the Japanese Government any 
Japanese national catching salmon, halibut, 
or herring. 

Mr. Philpott talks nonsense when he says 
that under the treaty the Japanese have “re- 
won the physical right to come back.” They 
never lost the right. 

But they’re agreeing to give up their right 
to catch the three species of fish on which 
our industry depends. 


The End of Free Enterprise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following release 
by William M. Leader, March 18, 1952: 


Tue END or FREE ENTERPRISE? 


From an economic point of view, the South 
is becoming a huge colonial area inside the 
United States, involving the exploitation of 
labor, and leading to the serious disruption 
of established business through the addi- 
tional lure of States and towns voting bond 
issues to finance buildings and equipment 
to private manufacturers. 

This invasion of the private-business field 
in which National, State, or city govern- 
ment should have no part can soon of neces- 
sity spread to all the States of the country, 
and will eventually lead to business existing 
by subsidy alone from the various munici- 
palities. 

States like Rhode Island and Massachus- 
setts are already making plans to follow the 
same method now taking place in the South 
with such quotes as “when an emergency 
threatening the health and welfare and 
safety of the people is such that the only 
remedy is governmental intervention the 
State may take steps, including the use of 
tax monies, as may appear to be neecssary 
and appropriate to cope with such emer- 
gency.” 

Is this the start of an economic civil war 
in the United States? 

Under the present ideas it is obvious that 
the States and towns by acquiring title to all 
of the business properties within their re- 
spective limits can seriously impair the 
power of the Federal Government to raise 
revenue to finance its own operations. The 


system of dual sovereignty established by 
the Constitution, therefore can be destroyed 
by an unreasonable extension of the doc- 
trine of reciprocal immunity from taxation, 
just as it can be destroyed by the abandon- 
ment of that doctrine. Congressmen had 
better soon take heed to the fact that State 
and municipal bond issuance should be reg- 
ulated for the protection of the public at 
large, and not for the protection of a few 
individual communities at the expense of 
the American taxpayer, through shrewd im- 
munity tax schemes that could well lead to 
a socialistic government. 

No one of course can deny the right of 
the States to determine for themselves what 
activities shall be carried on by the States 
and their local governmental agencies, but 
the records show that there were three 
periods in this country when States and 
municipalities found themselves in serious 
financial difficulties: One period way back 
in 1837 which lasted for 8 years, another in 
1880 which lasted for about 8 years, and the 
last period from 1927 until about 1936. 
During each of those three periods, there 
were widespread defaults in the payment 
of the principal and interest upon public 
securities. A brief analysis of the causes 
of the financial difficulties with which the 
States and municipalities found themselves 
confronted during these three periods of 
our history should be very enlightening 
in appraising the soundness of the prac- 
tices now being advocated today. 

The period between 1825 and 1837 was a 
period of rapid expansion in the United 
States. Canals, railroads, and turnpikes 
were projected all over the land, but private 
capital for the construction of these facili- 
ties was reluctant to invest, so the States 
undertook to supply it. Bonds were issued 
by the States to induce private contractors 
to do the jobs. The debt of the States be- 
came staggering. By 1837, most of the canal 
companies, railroad companies, and private 
banks which the States had so blithely fi- 
nanced became insolvent. The States which 
had issued large amounts of bonds to aid 
these private businesses, found themselves 
unable to meet their obligations. This saw 
the immediate beginning of a national fi- 
nancial depression which lasted for the 
next 8 years. 

Businessmen went bankrupt by the thou- 
sands. States started levying new taxes, but 
collections were very poor and the result was 
a widespread default in public securities and 
a business panic. 

At the close of the Civil War, the Middle 
West boom began. Again, municipalities in 
the Mississippi Valley began to vie with each 
other in the same manner as is now taking 
effect with inducements and subsidies which 
they offered to promoters of railroads in the 
belief that the railroad connections in their 
respective towns would increase the values 
of their properties and lure industry there. 
So they issued bonds far in excess of their 
assessed valuations and even speculated in 
the railroad securities that they so fully were 
aware was a terribie gamble. Soon the rail- 
road aid default period was ushered in. Mu- 
nicipalities all over the country began to de- 
fault on their bonds. Over 100 municipal- 
ities in the State of Illinois defaulted on 
their bonds and 90 percent of all the coun- 
ties and municipalities in the State of Mis- 
souri defaulted in their securities. There 
were also many defaults in the States of 
North Carolina and New York. All due to 
the large amount of bonds that were issued 
to lure private capital into communities. 
After 1845, the States began amending their 
constitutions to prohibit the States from 
issuing bonds, making appropriations or 
lending their credit for aid of such enter- 
prises from which they had formerly in- 
curred such disastrous results. Then in the 
early 1920’s came the urban building de- 
velopment boom in the United States, 
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Again, the municipalities undertook to pro- 
vide the needed capital for private industry 
such as real-estate speculators. This time 
they raised the money through bonds to 
construct streets, sidewalks, water, sewer, 
and lighting. They hoped they would get 
the money back out of special assessments 
levied upon the new properties and lots, and 
thus liquidate this bonded debt and there- 
fore no new taxes would fall on the general 
taxpayer. But the land booms inaugurated 
by the different municipalities terminated 
in a violent explosion by 1927. Lots assessed 
for taxes at $7,500 sold as low as $25 apiece. 
The tremendous municipal debts which were 
incurred to aid and lure real-estate opera- 
tors into the various towns, now fell as a 
crushing burden upon the taxpayers of the 
various communities. By 1933, it was esti- 
mated there were outstanding defaulted 
bonds in the various States amounting to 
more than $2,000,000,000, a staggering sum 
in those days. 

As now being tried by certain Southern 
States and towns, thus forcing Northern 
States to consider the same reasoning, all 
of the above major municipal default pe- 
riods discloses one terrible factor, which is 
common to all of them. In each instance 
the heavy municipal debt was, or is in- 
curred for the purpose of financing without 
proper obligation some certain private enter- 
prise, thus giving that corporation an unfair 
competitive industry advantage over other 
similar private industrialists in the same 
business, even though, labor through honest 
and practical collective bargaining recog- 
nizes and consents to competitive labor 
rates, working conditions, etc., and where 
material and other conditions are equal in 
cost. 

We certainly believe our city of Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, our State de- 
partment of commerce, our Philadelphia City 
Council, our Congressmen, our United States 
Senators, our State legislature, and Governor, 
should lend a hand to help correct this gross 
inequity now taking place in the South, 
through introduction of proper legislation 
to correct it, or else we will soon find that 
simply moving mills from the North to the 
South is not the answer to a peacetime eco- 
nomic stabilization of the United States. 
Should this practice continue, it can through 
necessity become general throughout the 
country and the final result will be that 
States, cities, and towns will be forced to go 
along or lose their industries. Then even- 
tually, as outlined above, the Nation’s indus- 
trial plants will become generally free of 
many Federal, State, city and other taxes 
and the home owner and rent payer must 
pay more taxes, and the cost of living will 
continue to go higher for everyone, because 
of the new unequal method of taxation in 
this kind of set-up. Sooner or later, an- 
other defult period will come about through 
overburdened taxpayers paying for the de- 
faulted bonds. You will hear the cry “Don't 
buy goods from these unfair markets” etc. 
The economic civil warfare may start in 
earnest and another major depression will 
be on its way. 

Community concessions to industries are 
a form of class slavery. They spread the 
national taxes unevenly. They force wage 
cuts on the general public through higher 
taxes that favored interests do not have to 
pay. Two sections of this country fought 
before and they both lost much. This may 
start an economic civil war that can only 
end in failure and frustration. It can only 
destroy the last vestige of free enterprise, 
free community of interest, and create a 
master class. Industry, no more than work- 
ers can escape the results of unfair economic 
sectionalism by competing in this manner 
among themselves. We must always re- 
member, that the security of any job, any 
union, any industry, and any city, State or 
country can be no stronger than the business 
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upon which it is based. Economic survival 
is every citizen’s common cause and joint 
responsibility. We hope the present re- 
sponsibility will be met by our elected rep- 
resentatives in city, State and Nation, in a 
democratic and sound manner throughout 
the country. 








WILLIAM M. LEADER, 
President, Branch One, American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
AFL. 





Following is the text of a letter dealing 
with inflation sent by Charles E. Wilson, Di- 
rector, Office of Defense Mobilization, to the 
governors of all States, the mayors of prin- 
cipal cities, and financial officials of counties 
and other political subdivisions. The letter 
was released simultaneously with a bulletin 
of the Voluntary Credit Restraint Commit- 
tee on postponement of State and local gov- 
ernment borrowing. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1951. 
To Governors of all States, Mayors of Major 
Cities, Financial Officials of Principal 
Counties, and other Political Sub- 
divisions. 

GENTLEMEN: Control of inflation is vital to 
national defense. The national defense out- 
lay will grow monthly to a peak in 1952 or 
later. It will take a steadily increasing share 
of our country’s production and absorb a 
growing portion of its manpower during this 
period. Thus, to avoid a runaway rise in 
prices, it is vital that all practicable steps 


be taken to reduce other demand for goods 


and labor at this time. 

I am writing to you as the leader of a 
great municipality to enlist your support and 
the understanding and cooperation of your 
constituents in this objective which is sec- 
ond only to adequate defense to the future 
well-being of our people. 

Borrowing-bank loans, insurance loans, 
and bond issues—adds dollars of buying 
power to today’s income. In effect, they 
mortgage future buying power to spend to- 
day. Regardless of the soundness of the 
borrower's credit, it should be used sparing- 
ly if at all at this time. You and the citi- 
zens of your communities will agree that 
this rule applies to State and municipal bor- 
rowing as well as to private borrowing. 

On behalf of our Government I ask you 
to postpone borrowing, no matter how 
worthy the purpose, if the project is post- 
ponable. While many municipal projects 
are urgent, others might be set back to a 
time when they would contribute to main- 
taining a high level of employment in a 
period of slack business. Soldiers’ bonus 
payments, many war memorials, and munici- 
pal recreational projects are but a few im- 
portant examples of postponable projects 
which serve the Nation better at a future 
time. 

Your Federal Government has set up ma- 
chinery for voluntary screening of loans as 
to desirability in this defense period. Under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, the 
Board of Governors of the Iederal Reserve 
System has appointed a Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Committee. I am attaching a bulle- 
tin from that committee with the urgent 
request that you read it and with the hope 
that you will conduct your constituency’s 
financing in accord with its spirit. 

Regional committees have been chosen 
from the leading investment bankers of the 
Nation. They are at your service to advise 
as to the current desirability of your financ- 
ing. Their names appear in the attached 
bulletin. 

It is my earnest request that, during the 
defense emergency, every State and munici- 
pal borrowing of $1,000,000 or over receive 
the approval of one of these committees be- 
fore being consummated either by a single 
lender or by public sale. Unprecedented as 
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this request may be, your patriotic coopera- 
tion will be a major contribution to the fu- 
ture welfare of our country. No one could 
have a higher aim. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 





Statement Before Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Asher B. Wilson 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


STATEMENT TO THE HONORABLE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


I. Reclamation Act passed by Congress, 
August 18, 1894: It granted to certain States 
1,000,000 acres of unappropriated lands; des- 
ert in character, bound United States to 
patent lands to States on proof of ample sup- 
ply of water actually furnished in a sub- 
stantial ditch to reclaim particular tract or 
tracts of land to settlement or cultivation. 
Lands were selected in Idaho for the Twin 
Falls tract in 1901. 

II. Waters of Snake River filed on by I. B. 
Perrine, June 25, 1900: Mr. Perrine filed for 
the diversion of 3,000 cubic feet of water at 
the point which is known as Milner Dam. 
Later filings were made for approximately 
3,000 cubic feet for the Twin Falls-North Side 
or Jerome tract and for the Milner low lift 
or Moorman tract. These filings consume all 
of the water in the Snake River at this point 
during the peak of the season in early July 
of each year. Yet, the phenomenon of the 
recurring of the water in the Snake River 
at Hagerman approximately 60 miles west of 
Milner Dam is greater in volume than the 
natural flow taken out at the Milner Dam on 
such date. 

UI. Method of developing Twin Falls tract: 
Mr. Perrine found promoters Peter Kim- 
berly, Walter Filer, and Stanley Milner. 
These promoters found a man named Frank 
Buhl, of Sharon, Pa., who had made a for- 
tune in the industries of his community and 
was desirous of making a profitable invest- 
ment. 

This group was as much interested in mak- 
ing a development under the Reclamation 
Act as in making a profit. Hence, the great 
Twin Falls irrigation tract which was sold 
at the low price to the original farmer-in- 
vestors, and while the tract was set to con- 
tain 240,000 acres, the new settlers through 
their organized Twin Falls Canal Co., were 
able to convince investor Buh] and the pro- 
moters that no more than 203, acres 
should ever be sold unless sufficient water 
could later be developed for the proper irri- 
gation of further land under this system. 

There followed further development of 
irrigated land in the community. This de- 
velopment was created by promoters who 
either were uninformed or were hungry for 
large profits. The Twin Falls-North Side 
tract which came out of Snake River; the 
Goose Creek project on Goose Creek watering 
land around Oakley in Cassia County; and 
the Twin Falls Salmon River tract deriving 
its water from the Salmon Creek in the 
southern part of Twin Falls County, each of 
the foregoing came under this kind of de- 
velopment. 





To finance the Salmon tract, bonds were 
sold. The promoters attempted to sell 180,- 
000 acres of water on the Salmon tract, but 
in 1918 this was reduced to 35,000 acres, 
which meant a tremendous loss to a great 
many of those who had made filings. Even 
then, there was not sufficient water to irri- 
gate the 35,000 which then remained and 
which were finally patented. The Twin 
Falls-Salmon River Co., on February 6, 1908, 
agreed to impound 180,000 acre-feet of water 
in addition to the normal flow, to furnish 234 
acre-feet for lands irrigated, and to construct 
a canal system to deliver one one-hundredth 
of a second-foot per acre. June 1, 1908, 
bonds for $4,000,000 were issued. On Janu- 
ary 25, 1913, the Idaho State engineer issued 
the certificate of completion of the works. 

The Goose Creek project had similar diffi- 
culties as did the Twin Falls-North Side 
tract. This did not only mean waste of 
time and money to those who filed on land, 
but it brought heavy losses to the bond- 
holders, who over the past more than 40 
years have received very little recompense 
for their millions of dollars invested in bonds 
for the development of these tracts. 

Similar trouble resulted in what is known 
as the Gooding tract which lies in the coun- 
ties of Gooding and Lincoln. The King Hill 
and the Mountain Home projects met with 
similar fates, whereas the reclamation 
project known as the Minidoka project and 
lying in the counties of Minidoka and Cassia, 
met with greater success under Government 
supervision and financing. They even have 
considerable development of power which is 
delivered to the farmer’s home at a cheap 
rate. 

Constant watch and correction of seepage 
conditions for more than 40 years on the 
Twin Falls tract has kept this section from 
becoming waterlogged and white with alkali 
as did occur in Colorado, Utah, and other 
States in the early years of reclamation. 
This was all accomplished through commu- 
nity effort and community financing. Even 
at that, in the past there was much dissen- 
sion by the dissenters who lived on the tract, 

because the community was helping its 
neighbors keep their land from being water- 
logged and alkali rising there. 

Depletion of soil: The constant flow of 
water on our land for many years has drained 
the fertility from it. Now fiber and phos- 
phate must accompany the planting of all 
of our crops. This condition has increased 
the amount of water needed per acre to 
irrigate our lands. The same amount of 
water that was used when the soil was virgin 
will not produce a crop today without the 
phosphate. With the phosphate, there must 
be more water available to keep the ground 
in condition for the growth of the crops. 

Provisions for further water: In the early 
days of its existence, the Twin Falls Canal 
Co. purchased some water rights in the Jack- 
son Dam which is located near the source 
of the Snake River. In the early nineteen 
twenties, it joined with other canal compa- 
nies and irrigation districts in the upper 
Snake River Valley to get the Government, 
through the Reclamation Bureau, to build 
the great American Falls Dam. At that time, 
Mr. R. E. Shepherd, who was representing the 
bondholders of the Twin Falls-North Side 
tract, took an active part in getting the set- 
tlers of this North Side tract and other tracts 
to pledge money for the purchase of the water 
and for the construction of the American 
Falls Dam. Your narrator joined in this 
effort and ran the minor errands throughout 
the Twin Falls Canal Co. tract coaxing other 
stockholders to vote for water rights in the 
American Falls Dam. This was a vast under- 
taking to secure the approval of the various 
canal companies and irrigation districts. 
Mr. Shepherd was rewarded by being put on 
the board of directors in the new American 
Falls irrigation district. He became the 
chairman of that body and signed the con- 
tract between the United States Government, 
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the American Falls Reservoir district, and the 
Idaho Power Co. The Idaho Power Co. had 
certain rights on filings for power, as well as 
a power plant located at the site of the dam. 
In the negotiations the Idaho Power Co. was 
paid approximately $1,000,000 for the re- 
lease of some part of their power rights or 
filings, and they retained some power devel- 
ment just below the dam. 

Power development: Many power plants 
have been developed throughout the course 
of the Snake River in southern and eastern 
Idaho. In the early days the power plant 
which supplied the town of Twin Falls and 
vicinity was known as the Great Shoshone 
and Twin Falls Water Power Co. Competi- 
tion arose a few years later. This rivalry 
brought forth an amalgamation which 
created the Idaho Power Co. Because of 
many available sites that were susceptible 
to cheap development, the Idaho Power Co. 
has become a large and powerful concern in 
the State of Idaho. 

The power development in recent years has 
been such as to make probable the ultimate 
use of the water for power purposes, from 
the American Falls to the west boundary of 
Idaho during the months of the peak power 
load. Thus, the waters are tied to power. 
Hence, any further development of irrigation 
to be used during the growing season may 
not be continuously available for irrigation 
purposes from the Snake River. 

IV. Hell’s Canyon project: The develop- 
ment of Hell's Canyon project which is so 
far down the Snake River that the waters 
when they have reached the Hell’s Canyon 
point, cannot be diverted to be used for 
irrigation purposes in southern Idaho even 
though they were not appropriated by any 
other interest. 

No one need be concerned whether so- 
called private industry, which in the power 
industry is in reality a monopoly, or the 
United States Government construct the 
Hell’s Canyon structure. The question is 
time and need as well as the ability to con- 
struct. Canada, when development is need- 
ed, proceeds with such development, unless 
some private body in that nation realizes the 
need and can properly construct the facili- 
ties at the time and when it is needed. 

Protection of Idaho citizens: In the event 
that there are those who are skeptical of the 
rulings of the Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States or any other agency 
designated by Congress to manage the 
affairs in the construction and operation 
of Hell's Canyon or any other dam or 
works, then the only clause to be added 
to such bill is that any interested person 
who is aggrieved at such ruling may appeal 
to the Federal court for redress. The courts 
will make the Secretary or other agency ad- 
here to the laws of the State in which the 
litigation arises. This, I believe, you will 
find specifically set forth in United States 
supplement 101, in the case of the United 
States v, Fallbrook Public Utility District, 
recently on hearing in the State of Califor- 
nia, reference to which has been recently 
made in newspaper articles without giving 
full information concerning the subject be- 
ing litigated. (See exhibit A.) 

Protection of existing water rights: Much 
talk, newspaper and magazine comment is 
being had concerning individual farmers not 
being financially, or otherwise, able to pro- 
tect their water rights. I cannot believe 
that those making that contention do not 
realize that approximately 98 percent of all 
water rights along the Snake River are man- 
aged, operated, and protected legally and 
otherwise against all comers, be it the Gov- 
ernment, private interests, or diverse irriga- 
tion interests. This is done through their 
canal companies or irrigation districts, all of 
which are well financed. They bow only 
when the State of Idaho sets up laws and 
grants the use of the water for developing 
uses other than agriculture. 


Electricity use: Recently I was told by an 
Idaho Power official that either WesVaco or 
Monsanto Chemical Co. will soon use in their 
additional units as much or more electricity 
than one of the larger of the new Idaho 
Power Co. plants will produce. With the 
potential development of the phosphate beds 
of Idaho, unlimited amounts of power will 
be continuously necessary within the State 
of Idaho. We need have no more fear of our 
Government transferring electrical energy 
out of the State of Idaho when needed for 
the development of Idaho’s resources than 
we need fear a monopoly manufacturing 
electrical energy in Idaho, transmitting it to 
some sister State. 

Development of new industries in Idaho: 
Idaho’s production of raw minerals, raw tim- 
ber, raw farm crops, and livestock requires 
a system of development that will refine 
many of the products produced in Idaho. 
All of these products are much in excess of 
the needs of the Idaho people. This in it- 
self would bring a larger population to the 
State. Also, we need employment for labor- 
ers for the remaining part of the year after 
they have completed their work in the agri- 
cultural districts. The latter requires their 
labor only about 714 months per year. In- 
dustries should be established for such 
purposes. 

The fact that our agriculture and other 
products created in Idaho move to practi- 
cally every State in the Union, we must not 
be unmindful of the fact that we should be 
neighborly and cooperative concerning prod- 
ucts that we are not in position to utilize. 
Anything that will help a sister State to 
grow opens further markets for Idaho 
products. 

V. Transportation: Twin Falls County, 
with its rich agricultural production, from a 
transportation standpoint has been penal- 
ized since its inception. Its rates are gener- 
ally higher than main-line railroad rates. 
Approximately 25 years ago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at a hearing held at 
Twin Falls, refused the plea of the citizens 
for a main-line freight rate. However, some 
commodities in recent years have been 
treated as main-line commodities by the 
railway serving us. The ultimate goal of 
transportation for the Twin Falls district, 
and others along the Snake River, is the 
operation of a system of barges with locks 
and lifts made available for the transporta- 
tion of the commodities to the west seaport 
at water rates. 

VI. What is a subsidy? Mr. Roach, presi- 
dent of the Idaho Power Co., criticized a 
statement made by a Hell’s Canyon enthusi- 
ast. In analyzing the statement, I wonder 
if the gentlemen are not quibbling over the 
meaning of words. Mr. Roach’s statement 
indicates that they have been privileged to 
charge off one-half the cost of the C. J. 
Strike power plant from their income tax 
during the 5 years following. I, like other 
citizens, would be interested in knowing 
whether or not the Government agency 
which authorized the reduction of these 
sums during the 5 years has authority to 
and will reduce the value of said plant for 
rate-making purposes to the public at the 
end of the 5 years. 

A recent statement by an Idaho Power Co. 
official concerning the large amount of taxes 
it will pay in event it is permitted to build 
the series of low dams in Hell’s Canyon 
should be checked and properly analyzed to 
ascertain whether or not the Utility Com- 
mission for rate-making purposes permits 
the power company to enter the item of 
taxes in the cost of producing electricity; 
and, if so, it negatives its tax paying theory. 
In such case, it would make no difference 
to an Idaho citizen whether he pays the tax 
on the electricity or on some other piece of 
property he owns; thus making no relative 
difference whether the private power com- 
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pany or the Government owns the power 
plants so far as taxation is concerned. The 
only concern of the taxpayer is who can 
produce electrical energy the cheapest. 

Recently a State official told me, while in 
Boise, that the filing for the C. J. Strike power 
plant was: “In the Governor’s hands; and 
that it was not available for examination; 
that it contained a provision for reserving 
1,000 cubic feet of water at that point for 
irrigation when needed.” I understood that 
the filing was for 16,000 cubic feet. The 
question is: Would the 1,000 cubic feet be 
availabie from top or bottom flow of water; 
also I was told that this amount of water 
was for supplemental water for existing irri- 
gation tracts or for new irrigation; and, that 
it would irrigate approximately 50,000 acres. 
This would be providing there was that much 
water available during an irrigation season. 

How may the Idaho Power Co. build power 
works for a dam or dams in Hell’s Canyon 
in the face of Oregon’s law relative to rever- 
sion of power plants to the State of Oregon 
after a period of time following construction? 

Your narrator, Asher B. Wilson, of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, settled on the Twin Falls tract 
in the spring of 1914. He purchased his first 
tract in 1915. During the succeeding years 
he accumulated and developed over 700 acres 
of land on the Twin Falls tract. He is inter- 
ested in livestock as well as in general farm- 
ing. At this hearing he is representing him- 
self and any others who may be affected by 
such development. 


ExuHisit A 


STATUS OF THE CASE ENTITLED “UNITED STATES 
VERSUS FALLBROOK PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICT 
ET AL.”"——-THE SO-CALLED SANTA MARGARITA 
CASE 
The Santa Margarita case involves the at- 

tempt of the United States to obtain a 

judicial determination as to its relative water 

rights with respect to land that the United 

States purchased for the establishment of 

Camp Pendleton in California. 

The case has yet to be tried on its merits, 
but there have been certain preliminary mat- 
ters that have come before the district judge 
who is trying the case, and his position with 
respect to those matters is significant. Ina 
written opinion of August 15, 1951, appear- 
ing in One Hundred and First Federal Sup- 
plement, page 298, District Judge Yankwich 
states, among other things: 

“1. One significant fact is to be borne in 
mind: That under our system the Govern- 
ment of the United States has the same right 
as any other litigant to come into a court 
and to ask that its rights be adjudicated. 
This is a characteristic of the democratic 
process. And this is what the Government 
has done by bringing this action. 

“In the complaint filed here on January 25, 
1951, the Government asserts that ‘as succes- 
sor in interest of the former owners of Santa 
Margarita Ranch it acquired certain rights 
when it purchased that ranch * * *,'" 

He continued: 

“I find nothing in «his complaint which 
asserts any right to this water in the United 
States because it is the Government of the 
United States. It is asserting its right mere- 
ly as owner of the Santa Margarita Rancho. 
And the only reason why it is using «he word 
‘paramount’ is because that word has been 
accepted as expressing the superiority of the 
right of the riparian owner over the rights 
of others. The Government, after asserting 
that, states that it is putting the water to 
beneficial uses in order to comply with the 
later decisions of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia and the mandate of the constitutional 
amendment of 1928. 

“So the upshot of the whole matter is this, 
that so far as the pleadings of this case are 
concerned, and regardless of any outside agi- 
tation, we are concerned only with the asser- 
tion of the Government, which, like any 
other litigant, comes into court and says, ‘I, 
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in effect, bought a ranch. 
purtenant water rights. 
the water rights. 


It has certain ap- 
I am the owner of 
I am putting the water to 
beneficial use. Other persons are disputing 
my rights. So I desire the court to deter- 
mine these rights.” That is the American 
way. A totalitarian government would not 
come into court and ask for determination 
of its rights. It would take what it 
claimed.” 

Another significant development in the 
case was the filing of a stipulation between 
the United States and the State of California, 
That stipulation, dated November 29, 1951, 
was for the purpose of clarifying the purpose 
in the litigation. The following paragraphs 
from that stipulation are significant: 

“II. That in this cause the United States 
of America claims only such rights to the use 
of water as it acquired when it purchased the 
Rancho Santa Margarita, together with any 
rights to the use of water which it may have 
gained by prescription or use, or both, since 
its acquisition of the Rancho Santa’ Mar- 
garita. 

*. ° . . 7 

“IV. That the rights of the United States 
of America to the use of water herein are to 
be measured in accordance with the laws of 
the State of California.” 





Textile Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Herald of March 31, 1952: 


TEXTILE TRENDS 


New England was mentioned in recent near 
record-length House of Commons debate be. 
cause both New and old England, as well 
as a half a dozen other areas, are in the 
midst of a world-wide textile depression. 

Although the British share in the reces- 
sion is nonpolitical in origin, it is becoming 
a political issue. Under the Labor govern- 
ment the textile workers in the teeming mill 
cities were still employed. An industry- 
wide shut-down for 10 days at Easter is now 
feared and a severe summer slump is pre- 
dicted to follow. The workers, encouraged 
by Labor Party leaders, may blame Church- 
ill'’s Tories. 

The seriousness of the problem in Eng- 
land—still the largest textile exporters in 
the world—is apparent in the fact there are 
1,000,000 workers in the textile industry in 
the land and 70,000 are now unemployed, 
with 200,000 expected to be idle by July. The 
unemployment rise is twice as bad in textiles 
as it is in any other industry. 

On top of that news is the belief here at 
home that a 25-percent drop in United 
States textile purchases will follow the 
present 20-percent reduction. This will hit 
New England, which is fighting in despera- 
tion for Government contracts based on need 
rather than low bid. New England—laden 
with high labor costs, power charges, and 
taxes—is in many cases completely unpre- 
pared to compete with southern concerns on 
a free and sharply competitive market. 

The reasons for the world-wide slump are 
various and only economic historians will 
have the final answer. There are some ele- 
meuts that can be recognized, however. 
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First and foremost is overproduction. 
That occurs in the too extensive production 
of a wartime economy or peacetime boom 
era when expansion is carried on at a wild 
rate. As in the case of inflation, a certain 
amount of deflation is bound to follow. 

In addition to the fact that normal textile 
areas have expanded production by building 
plants, the markets formerly dependent on 
those areas (for example, India) have built 
their own mills. Then technology—new 
looms, higher machine assignments and the 
economic necessity of running at peak pro- 
duction on three shifts—have added to the 
huge inventory. 

The industry was able to handle the scare 
buying of early Korean days without short- 
ages. Imagine the effect of that being fol- 
lowed by a buyer's strike which is, in effect, 
what has happened. 

Then too, as the amount of material pro- 
duced has increased the growth of synthetics 
and biends of synthetics has multiplied. 
Change in fashions pointing to new materials 
and more casual wear has upset many of the 
principles of the textile industry of decades 
ago. 

Some businessmen feel that the current 
textile slump signals the advent of deflation 
and depression the world over. That might 
be, but it is certain In any event that the in- 
dustry will have to cut back; tool to new 
materials, new techniques and new fashions; 
and then develop new markets. 

Further mobilization and Government con- 
tracts may embalm the industry for a while 
but change seems inevitable, subsidization is 
no solution. 

That does not mean that New England, or 
even old England, is dead. Both areas have 
tremendous resources. They have the phys- 
ical equipment and trained manpower to 
take more tough days and come back as 
strong as before. If they receive the co- 
operation of government and labor, if they 
have the astuteness to assay their present 
markets and find new markets, and then if 
they produce the type and amount of goods 
for which there is a demand, they will pros- 
per once more. Some concerns are doing it, 
more should. Textiles will continue to be a 
basic commodity. 





Philadelphia’s Joe Heath Helped Save 
Free-Labor Movement in Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people should know more about what 
our great labor organizations are doing 
to combat communism abroad. I have 
particularly in mind the accomplish- 
ments of a Philadelphia labor leader, 
Joseph F, Heath, now serving as chief of 
the labor division of the Mutual Security 
agency in Paris, who, through his own 
courageous efforts, was able to assure the 
survival of a free-labor movement in 
Greece when the Red menace was espe- 
cially serious in that war-torn country. 

The Joe Heath story is graphically told 
by Hal J. Miller, editor of the Govern- 
ment Standard, the authoritative official 
publication of the A. F. of L. American 
Federation of Government Employees, of 
which Mr. Heath is a former vice presi- 





dent, preceding in office that distin- 
guished Philadelphian, John J. Smith, 
one of the top officials of the United 
States Marine Corps Depot, 1100 South 
Broad Street. 

I think that Mr. Heath's efforts will be 
an inspiration to citizens here at hcme 
who are deeply concerned with the Com- 
munist menace, and it would be well if 
national publications, such as Reader's 
Digest, could give Nation-wide dissemi- 
nation to information of this kind. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following column by Mr. Miller, from 
the March 28 issue of the Government 
Standard, in the Appendix of the 
REcORD: 


AFGE's Jor HEATH Savep Free Lasor Move- 
MENT IN GREECE BATTLING RED PERIL 


(By Hal Miller) 


United States observers in Europe say that 
there is a free labor movement in Greece 
largely through the efforts of a former 
AFGE leader, Joseph F. (Joe) Heath, of 
Philadelphia. 

The fact that an AFGE man is out on the 
front line of the A. F. of L.’s fight against 
communistic threats to the labor movement 
is a matter of pride to every member of the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. 

Joe Heath has thus played an important 
role in what President Truman’s biographer, 
William Hillman, calls “the salvation of 
western civilization.” United States aid to 
Greece and Turkey halted Russian infiltra- 
tion of Europe. 


HEADS LABOR DIVISION 


His success in Greece and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope as a labor adviser of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency preceded his promotion to chief 
of the Labor Division of the MSA European 
office with headquarters in Paris. 

This was announced around the time of 
his recent visit to Washington through the 
MSA information office in Paris, headed by 
Harry Martin, former Memphis colymnist, 
who is president of the American Newspaper 
Guild. : 

The full story of Joe’s acomplishments 
abroad are told in the January issue of 
Trans-Atlantic, the MSA Labor Newsletter. 

It makes good reading for his fellow mem- 
bers here at home. Here is the story: 

“Parts.—Joseph F. Heath, former Amer- 
ican labor official and an expert on European 
labor activities, has been appointed Director 
of the Labor Division of the Mutual Security 
Agency's European headquarters here. 

“Appointed by Paul O. Porter, director, 
European office, Mutual Security Agency 
(formerly ECA), he succeeds Nelson Cruik- 
shank, now labor adviser in the Washington 
MSA labor division. 

“Mr. Heath has a long and distinguished 
record of service to American organized 
labor. 

“AIDS FIGHT ON REDS 


“As labor division director, he will con- 
tinue his activities, begun in 1949 when he 
was appointed deputy chief of the labor di- 
vision in the ECA Mission in Greece, in as- 
sisting free European trade-unions in their 
fight against communism. 

“In general his duty is a twofold one. He 
will represent European labor’s interests 
whenever MSA programs affect them, a 
friend in court, as he describes it, and he 
will be responsible for explaining such pro- 
grams to labor circles in their true pro- 
portions, 

“PROPAGANDA DANGER 


“*We don’t want the European working- 
man to get a distorted idea of our aims and 
planning,’ he said. ‘If they are misrepre- 
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sented, the Communists make propaganda 
out of them.’ 

“As a firm exponent of free trade-unionism 
in Europe, Mr. Heath meets with the leaders 
of both national and international labor or- 
ganizations, bringing an exchange of ideas 
and the methods and techniques by which 
American labor has reached its present goals. 


“ASSISTS EUROPEAN LABOR 


“He also assists in European labor’s fight 
for better working conditions, higher wages, 
and a larger representation on management 
committees. 

“One of his special duties is to represent 
labor’s interests in MSA’s new productivity 
drive, both in advising top officials on labor’s 
attitude toward the drive and making sure 
there is an equitable division of increased 
profits among the workers. 

“We cannot afford to lose the friendship 
of the European workingman,’ he said. ‘Once 
we lose it, we'll never get it back.’ 

“A native of Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Heath 
was active in the American trade union 
movement for 24 years and variously an offi- 
cial of four American Federation of Labor 
unions on local, State, and national levels. 
He served as president of Local 98b, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
president of the American Federation of 
Government Employees, Lodge 26; secretary 
of the Philadelphia Metal Trades Council; 
secretary-treasurer of the East Coast Metal 
Trades; and national vice president and na- 
tional representative of the AFGE. 

“He started to work in the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard in 1925, as apprentice electrician 
and continued there until May 1946, as elec- 
trician, statistician, planner and estimator, 
and management analyst. 


“APPOINTMENT TO GREECE 


“His appointment in 1949 to the ECA 
mission in Greece came at a time when the 
country was fighting for national survival 
against the organized banditry of Commu- 
nist guerrillas. He immediately began de- 
voting his trade union experience in help- 
ing the General Confederation of Greek La- 
bor free itself from Communist infiltration 
and move along the road to free, pro-demo- 
cratic trade unionism. 

“Mr. Heath was largely responsible for or- 
ganizing the Tenth Pan-Hellenic Labor Con- 
gress in 1950 during which the constitution 
was changed to provide for a much wider 
membership and the establishment of fed- 
erations in the Greek labor movement. 


“ESTABLISHED FEDERATIONS 


“Early in 1951 he was transferred to the 
ECA European headquarters in Paris as field 
supervisor in the Labor Division. Here, he 
was in charge of surveys of labor problems 
in Turkey, Italy, France, and other ECA coun- 
tries. He also served as Acting Director for 
several months in the absence of Mr. Cruik- 
shank. 

“He played a role in the formation of the 
Mediterranean Vigilance Committee, with 
headquarters in Marseille, which was created 
by the International Transport Workers 
Federation to fight Communist strong-arm 
methods in Mediterranean ports. As a ‘Te- 
sult, free trade unionism jn these areas has 
been strengthened by giving the workingmar 
assurance that he would not be alone in 
opposing Communist power in union ac- 
tivities. 

“FAMILY IN PARIS 


“Mr. Heath, who was born December 25, 
1907, attended the Roman Catholic High 
School in Philadelphia, the Northwest Trade 
School, St. Joseph’s School of Social Science 
and the Power Engineers’ Institute. 

“He lives with his wife, Catherine, and 
four of his six children, in suburban l'Etang- 
laville, 15 miles outside Paris. His only son 
is a paratrooper in training in the United 
States Army.” 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the March 18 REcorp, 
I include the ninth of the series of arti- 
cles on juvenile delinquency by Judge 
Victor B. Wrylegala, children’s court 
judge of Erie County, N. Y., and presi- 
dent of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges: 

JUVENILE CourRT CAN AID WAywarD CHILD— 

May CHECK TREND TO CRIMINALITY IF GIVEN 

NEEDED POWER, SERVICES 


(This is the ninth in a series of articles 
by Judge Victor B. Wylegala, of children’s 
court, authority on juvenile delinquency and 
head of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. This article discusses the 
juvenile court system's development.) 


(By Victor B. Wylegala, as told to 
Lee Griggs) 

There is no magic, no panacea, no powder 
to sprinkle on juvenile delinquents that will 
straighten them out overnight. The closest 
thing we have is the modern juvenile court. 
This institution has been tried in all too few 
counties over the Nation, but has met with 
great success in localities where it has ac- 
quired the power, jurisdiction, and services 
it needs. 

The specialized court for handling young- 
sters can, when properly administered, be 
one of the most effective deterrents to juve- 
nile delinquency yet discovered. It cannot 
control the first offense, but it can help pre- 
vent further delinquencies and halt a child’s 
growth into a hardened criminal. 

The modern children’s or juvenile court 
complements the new attitude of social phi- 
losophy and practices. Time was when we 
had “poor laws” and gave cash for relief. 
The new philosophy under improved social 
welfare laws applies social casework princi- 
ples by trained personnel to help the individ- 
ual learn to help himself. 

Judges long ago became dissatisfied with 
punishing children under criminal statutes. 
It did no good and did not correct the cause 
of delinquency. The delinquent child has 
become recognized as a product of unfavor- 
able factors and failure of our social system. 
With time, ideas of corrective social treat- 
ment have become hétter developed. 

The first act authorizing separate trials 
and procedures for children accused of 
crimes was passed in Illinois more than 50 
years ago. But the modern juvenile court 
is a much younger institution. Now every 
State has some type of law for dealing with 
juvenile delinquency, but it was only 7 years 
ago that Wyoming finally fell in line. 

Early laws followed no pattern, treated de- 
linquency only and placed jurisdiction in 
already crowded courts. This confused and 
chaotic condition still prevails today in many 


States. We are above average in New York, : 


but a lot still can be done to improve the 
court’s resources. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah have 
created State-wide juvenile courts. These 
States assign Judges to areas large enough to 
warrant having full-time qualified judges 
serve all sections, equipped with adequate 
investigation and clinical study services. 
Expenses are shared equitably among the 
various political units and all children in 
every section of the State get equal treat- 
ment. 
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Under this system, justices travel about 
the areas to which they are assignei as in a 
circuit court, giving the benefit of modern 
juventiie-court procedure to all parts of the 
State. 

But the picture is darker in other States. 
Juvenile matters are handled by judzes 
sideline. The same men devote their tim 
to hearing probate, divorce, civil, or cri 
matters. Juvenile cases are squeeze 
crowded calendars. The salary for ta z 
this vital work with children runs as low as 
$500 a year. 












MODEL ACT SET UP 

In the early 1920's, the National Probation 
Association prepared a model Juvenile Court 
Act, extending powers beyond juvenile delin- 
quency to include all phases of a child's life 
during minority. Some States have adopted 
this philosophy, but not enough of them 

The laws of no two States are alike. Laws 


governing courts differ even within some 
States. Too many self-styled experts forget 
these facts and think the term “court” is 
standard everywhere. They don’t realize the 
courts are not self-made or self-ruled 
Courts must be measured in terms of per- 


formance under the laws creating them, not 
against a uniform standard. A principle may 
be very desirable, but courts cannot follow 
it up unless the State's laws are enacted to 
permit it. 

Too many people generalize in condemning 
all juvenile courts on the performance of the 
weaker ones. I don't say all juveni'e courts 
are functioning properly. Some aren't. But 
many are doing a fine job within limitations 
imposed on them. 

Every juvenile-court judge I have met (and 
as head of the national council I have met 
many) is eager to serve his community ac- 
cording to the latest philosophy. But laws 
and lack of community resources so hinder 
some they have none of the modern improved 
social techniques with which to work. 

Many communities have no trained social 
workers in either public or private agencies. 
These are needed by the juvenile court. The 
court depends on them tc carry out the re- 
habilitation process. Without a follow-up 
by these social workers, the court procedure 
soon is forgotten by the delinquent and he 
goes back to his old habits. 


PSYCHIATRISTS NEEDED 


Any rehabilitative value the court can give 
soon is forgotten. There is a crying need 
for psychiatrists to give what can be all- 
important advice on how to correct juvenile 
maladjustment. 

Take the case of Inez, a hot-headed, sloe- 
eyed blonde girl whose obvious charms made 
her the center of young male attention in 
a small Midwestern town. She was much in 
demand. Her parents had little money. 
They treated her as a small child, although 
her bodily development was far beyond her 
tender years. 

Inez knew what she had. She was de- 
termined to show her mother and father she 
was a big girl. Her family had never had the 
“big money” she longed for. So Inez turned 
to the source of big money that carries with 
it a doubtful kind of recognition for matu- 
rity—prostitution. 

She came before a wise judge who saw 
she needed to be set straight. He ‘set the 
standards. He talked to the parents. But 
there were no probation officers to advise her 
and guide her into a wholesome life. Inez 
returned to prostitution. 

The best efforts of a court had gone out 
the window for lack of social assistance 
What is the remedy? What is the reason 
for court confusion throughout the country? 
Need it exist? 

The answer lies in better understandirg 
of the vital relationship between the court 
and social agencies. There must be trained 
social workers who will know how and when 
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to use the court. The community must pro- 
vide the resources to accomplish what the 
court orders if the juvenile court system is 
to do its job. 











E. M. Loew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Lynn 
Telegram News, Lynn, Mass., of Sunday, 
March 30, 1952: 

A Success STory 


It was about 34 years ago this month that 
a young man who had not reached his twen- 
tieth birthday anniversary arrived in Lynn. 
He made his home on Bedford Strect in the 
“Brickyard” section of the city and decided 
to follow the motion-picture business. His 
first venture was the old Dreamland Theater 
on Andrew Street. 

He is E. M. Loew, who today is recognized 
as one of the leaders in the motion-picture 
business. He is now referred to as a theater 
magnate. His rise in the theatrical world 
was meteoric as he became recognized in a 
brief space of time as one of the leaders in 
the industry. 

But his rise was not without hard work, 
long hours, and sacrifice. The admission 
price at the Dreamland was 5 cents, and it 
required many 5-cent pieces to eke out a 
reasonable income from his investment. 

Elias M. Loew was an aggressive and ener- 
getic man. He was a human dynamo. He 
was the manage: motion-picture operator, 
ticket seller, ticket collector, announcer, and 
janitor. Nothing was too difficult for him. 

He was determined to make a success, and 
now he is enjoying the fruits of his labors. 
He is a remarkable figure in show business 
today, with a success story that sounds like 
one of Horatio Alger’s. 

Many old-timers recall the days when he 
resided in Lynn. They remember his kind 
mother, who devoted her life to bringing up 
a fine family. E. M. Loew was inspired to- 
ward success by his kindly mother. She was 
a religious woman, who worked unselfishly 
to help others. And that is just what E. M. 
Loew has been doing all his life. 

Every worthy cause has received his per- 
sonal attention. He has contributed gener- 
ously money, time, and his theaters to aid 
every cause, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
All charities found a strong supporter in 
Mr. Loew. He enjoys a warm personal 
friendship with Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing. 

Mar, Loew accumulated a little capital, and 
it was not long before he expanded. He 
bought more and more theaters, including 
the Capitol Theater and the Open Air Thea- 
ter in Lynn. Another theater came into the 
great chain with the opening of the Salem 
Theater recently. 

Mr. Loew was one of the youngest theater 
magnates in the Nation. His policy of giv- 
ing patrons the best at lowest prices, quan- 
tity and quality for prices that do not tax the 
purse, which policy he established in Lynn, 
is being continued in all his houses. 

Today Mr. Loew recalls with pride how he 
came to these shores from Austria, practically 
penniless, and how he worked as a tailor, 
watchmaker, and waiter until he came to 
Lynn and bought the Dreamland Theater. 

His kindness, his generosity, his democratic 
ideals, his orthodox religious traditions re- 
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main part of him today as in the days when 
he arrived in Lynn. 

The success of Mr. Loew shows what can be 
achieved in a free country with the many 
opportunities it affords for aggressive, ener- 
getic, and progressive men who wish to ad- 
vance in life. 





Mr. Morris Has Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1£52 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
of March 25, 1952: 


Mr. Morris Has TROUBLES 


It is now the eighth week since Newbold 
Morris was named by President Truman to 
investigate corruption in Government. He 
has scarcely made a start—and is under in- 
vestigation himself. Meanwhile congres- 
sional committees—not Mr. Morris—are 
turning up new scandals and digging deeper 
into ones previously revealed. 

When Mr. Morris was named to make the 
investigation he sought special authority 
from Congress. A House committee denied 
him the power to grant immunity from 
prosecution to witnesses who agreed to testi- 
fy. Then a Senate committee did the same 
thing. Last week the same Senate commit- 
tee refused to give him power to subpena 
witnesses and records. 

Without the subpena power, Mr. Morris 
admits that he is handicapped and unable 
to develop fully cases that involve real crime. 
His search for corruption now turns on a 
questionnaire he has drawn up which Gov- 
ernment employees are to fill out. They are 
requested to give detailed information on 
how much they have earned and spent in 
the last 5 years, their assets 5 years ago and 
now in the form of cash, loans, automobiles, 
securities, real estate, mortgages, jewelry, 
furs, and household goods. On top of that 
they must list all bank accounts, the con- 
tents of safety deposit boxes, and any gifts 
or gambling winnings. And any person re- 
fusing to answer subjects himself to suspi- 
cion and to possible suspension or dismissal 
from his Government job. 

But the ability of an investigator to get 
far on a questionnaire alone in uncovering 
misconduct is open to question. The big 
reason why Mr. Morris has not got all he 
wants from Congress is that Congress is 
not satisfied that President Truman really 
wants a thorough investigation of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Morris came into the investiga- 
tor’s post in unhappy circumstances. He 
was named a special assistant to the At- 
torney General. The Department of Jus- 
tice, which the Attorney General heads, is 
under congressional fire. It is hard to be- 
lieve that an assistant to the Attorney 
General will do a good job of investigating 
the Attorney General. 

Things were made worse for Mr. Mor- 
ris when a Senate committee questioned 
him about a surplus ship transaction. 
However remote his connection with the 
deal as a member of the law firm advising 
the shipping company, he did not help mat- 
ters when he lost his temper under ques- 
tioning and castigated the Senators. 

Meanwhile the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s chairman, Senator McCarran, rec- 
ommends an entirely new start for the 
graft investigation. He would give power 








to subpena persons and papers to a chief 
investigator, just as the President pro- 
posed. But the investigator's appointment 
would be subject to Senate confirmation. 
That procedure is like the procedure fol- 
lowed in the famous Teapot Dome inves- 
tigation in the Coolidge administration. It 
got results. 

The public is never going to be satisfied 
with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment investigating itself. And that is the 
case with Mr. Morris investigating by order 
of the Chief Executive. 





Woodrow Wilsen’s Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, March 31, there 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star an article by Miss Olga Jones which 
recalled that Woodrow Wilson, in his 
passionate quest for world peace, had 
frequent recourse to divine guidance. 

It was particularly interesting to me 
to note that the paths of two distin- 
guished sons of the va'ley of Virginia had 
led them, in different eras, to this fine 
church in their Nation’s Capital. 

At Staunton, in the valley, Woodrow 
Wilson was born. 

At Winchester, the Reverend Dr. 
Graham Gordon Lacy was born and 
reared. With devotion and humanity, 
he now serves the congregation with 
which President Wilson was wont to join 
in worship. 

Under leave to extend m.y remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the article from 
the Star, as follows: 


“O God, who hast made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth mercifully hear our 
supplications, and remove from the world 
forever the dreadful menace of war.” 

Down there in the third row it seemed 
that Woodrow Wilson must still be in his 
regular pew to add his voice to this prayer 
for peace, at the Central Presbyterian 

. Church, Fifteenth and Irving Streets NW. It 
was there, during his Presidency, during his 
crusade for world peace, that he worshiped. 

Instead, on a Sunday morning now, one 
reads on a little plate on the arm of that 
pew: 

“President Woodrow Wilson laid the cor- 
nerstone of this church December 19, 1913, 
and worshiped here with this congregation 
from March 9, 1913, to February 3, 1924. He 
occupied this pew.” 

How memory’s curtain swiftly lifts to view 
a scene of more than 30 years ago. Peace, 
world peace. * * * How clearly flashed 
a vision of President and Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son as they stepped from a train in another 
American city, and a young reporter was there 
to get her first presidential story. This writer 
was that reporter. 

The prayer for world peace offered the 
other Sunday morning, at Woodrow Wilson's 
church in Washington, seemed appropriately 
resonant of the twenty-eighth United States 
President’s crusade for an enduring peace, 
that war shall be no more. 

This Sunday morning one heard the pres- 
ent pastor, Dr. Graham Gordon Lacy, go to 
the very source where peace, or strife, among 

human beings begins—the home. His ser- 





mon dealt with The Fruit of Our Homes. 
It concerns us all; much depends upon the 
fruits of a good home; there is no substitute 
for wise parents. These things he pointed 
out. And then, most earnestly he said: 

“Again we realize the importance of the 

home when it dawns upon us that religion 
is something we catch rather than learn. 
It is a fire that is passed from one life 
to another, not primarily by instruction 
but by kindling. A child that is gracious, 
courteous, and mission-minded has caught 
that from a parent or teacher whom he 
greatly admires. As of old, so today, ‘The 
fruit of the spirit is love.’” 
_ “Once more,” continued Dr. Lacy, “there 
is the crucial need of our young people them- 
selves. They are independent, but many are 
not being trained for independence. 

“Life is like a tree; every time you get 
new branches you must have stronger roots, 
and the young people have branched out. 
With all of this liberty they need anchorage. 
You might as well talk about branches being 
a substitute for roots. Branches require 
roots. How can we drive that lesson home 
to our young people and to their parents?” 
he thoughtfully asked. 

The pastor concluded his message, “By 
thinking again of that haunting phrase in 
the letter of Paul to the Colossians: 

“*The church that is in thy house and 
the fruits thereof * °* °* we hear again,’ 
he said, ‘as if for the first time from our 
Master— 

“*There was a wise man, a wise parent, 
who planted good seed in good ground and 
it bare much good fruit.’” 

Somehow as one thought of that pew down 
in front where a peace-loving, peace-crusad- 
ing President used to worship, and as one 
listened that Sunday morning to the solemn 
words of the pastor, it seemed to add up that 
peace—even world peace—immeasurably de- 
pends everywhere upon “the fruit of our 
homes.” 

The Central Prsbyterian Church has an 
interesting presidential record. It has re- 
ceived outstanding service from at least three 
Presidents. 

President Wilson, December 19, 1913, laid 
the cornerstone. On January 25, 1925, a 
bronze tablet relating to the history of the 
church was unveiled by President Calvin 
Coolidge. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1930, President 
Herbert Hoover laid the cornerstone of the 
Sunday-school building, just back of the 
ehurch, on Irving Street. 

Referring again to the laying of the 
church’s cornerstone, it was here that Presi- 
dent Wilson said: 

“A place of worship is in my mind a place 
of individual vision and renewal. I do not 
see how any thoughtful man can be con- 
scious that he sits in the presence of God 
without becoming aware not only of his 
relationship to God, so far as he can in this 
life conceive it, but also of his relationship 
to his fellowmen.” 

Woodrow Wilson, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister, was a stickler for being prompt at 
all meetings, say members of the congrega- 
tion who recall his regular attendance. He 
was accompanied generally by members of 
his family. Bountiful flowers in the church 
were often contributions from the White 
House. 

While this church has been somewhat long 
on Presidents, it has been somewhat short 
on pastors—not in quality, but in numbers. 
From the church’s organization in 1868 to 
the present—84 years—Central Presbyterian 
has had but four different ministers. Others 
have occasionally filled in but not on a 
regular basis. 

The longest record was that made by its 
first pastor, the Reverend A. W. Pitzer, who 
served from 1868 to 1906, and as pastor emer- 
itus from 1906 to 1927. 
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The Reverend James H. Taylor served as 
pastor from 1906 to 1943; Rev. William F. 
Mansell, from 1943 to 1946, and the present 
pastor, Dr. Lacy, came in 1947. 


STARTED IN 1868 


Prom the even dozen that originally started 
Central Presbyterian Church back in 1868, 
the Sunday morning congregation now 
would count around 60 times that number, 
or approximately 700. Then, the place of 
worship was in a room at the Columbian Law 
Building on Fifth Street NW., between D and 
E Streets. 

The original members must have possessed 
a big measure of that early spirit of pioneer- 
ing, for the records say that they had no 
money, no officers, no presbytery, not a foot 
of ground, nothing of this sort to encourage 
them. Yet they planned better than they 
realized, so states the record; so stands 
the evidence of the present day. 

A building must be had, and on this sub- 
ject the early record says: 

“The very key to their success was self- 
denial. Jewelry, paintings, bric-a-brac, and 
valuables of all kinds were given and sold 
in order to raise the money needed to build.” 

Finally a lot was purchased at the corner 
of Third and I Streets NW. The present site 
of the Central Presbyterian Church is its 
third. 

The Sunday morning service at the Central 
Presbyterian Church was over. The congre- 
gation filled the aisles; shook hands, and 
with friendly words passed by the minister 
at the doorway; clustered in little groups 
for conversation, then went on their various 
ways of life, many, no doubt, carrying in their 
souls new or renewed courage, hope, faith. 

“The congregation is a sample of the com- 
munity,” Woodrow Wilson said that, near 
the close of his cornerstone address, right 
at this very spot, 39 years ago. 





The Facts on Toward World Understand- 
ing—A Series of Pamphlets Published 
by UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my purpose at this time to present to my 
colleagues some of the facts in regard to 
a series of pamphlets published by 
UNESCO. These pamphlets are a group 
under the general theme ‘“‘Toward World 
Understanding.” 

WHAT ARE THE PAMPHLETS? 

The series of pamphlets published by 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization under 
the general title “Toward World Un- 
derstanding,” are reports of a number of 
international seminars arranged by 
UNESCO during recent years. 

These meetings have become one of 
UNESCO’s important educational activ- 
ities. To them, from many countries, 
come educators qualified to make an in- 
tensive study of specific educational 
problems. To quote directly from pam- 
phlet No. V: 


During their daily meetings, the members, 
working together in complete freedom of 
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thought and speech, attempted first of all 
to find answers to questions which they 
thought would inevitably face their col- 
leagues in schools all over the world. The 
discussions brought into view differences of 
opinion, which are reflected in this book, but 
each participant was much more concerned 
with placing his knowledge and experience 
at the disposal of the entire group than with 
defending any particular doctrine or method. 

The vicws expressed are not, of course, the 
official views of UNESCO, nor are they neces- 
sarily acceptable to all members of the group. 


Freedom of expression is a funda- 
mental UNESCO concept. It will not 
attempt to set itself up as a censor. 
Therefore, the pamphlets in this series 
are exactly what they purport to be— 
reports of individual or group ideas of 
educators from many countries, familiar 
with and qualified to discuss the subject 
matter of the seminars. 

These pamphlets are published in sev- 
eral languages and are distributed in all 
UNESCO member states. They are in no 
way directed toward any member state. 
There is no expectation, as each pam- 
phlet clearly states, that UNESCO itself 
or that educators in the United States, 
or elsewhere, wi:l agree with all of the 
ideas and conclusions set forth. 

They are published so that those who 
have an interest in the subject matter 
may have access to full information on 
the seminars and in the hope that “they 
will arouse interest and stimulate dis- 
cussion among teachers in many coun- 
tries.” 

The International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, New York 
City, is the official sales agency of all such 
material within the United States. 


WHAT ARE THE CHARGES AGAINST THE SERIES? 


An attack on the series “Toward World 
Understanding,” and on UNESCO itself, 
was launched by an organization which 
calls itself the American Flag Commit- 
tee, 876 Granite St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
in its Newsletter No. 13 issued in 
October 1951. This four-page multi- 
lithed bulletin was titled “A Report to 
the American People on UNESCO.” The 
report characterized UNESCO as a sub- 
versive association. 

The entire statement is a willful dis- 
tortion. It bases its case on false inter- 
pretation. It twists quotations out of 
context in attempting to support its 
claims. 

Taking one paragraph which it at- 
tributes as a direct quotation from 
pamphlet No. V, a line-by-line exami- 
nation shows that sentences have been 
so juggled that within one pair of quota- 
tion marks are sentences from page 58, 
followed by phrases from page 60, a re- 
treat to words on page 58, then more 
material from page 59, and the inventor 
finishes his direct quote with material 
from page 60. 

Another paragraph attributed to 
UNESCO by the American Flag Commit- 
tee is that— 

“The teacher is to begin by eliminating 
any and all words, phrases, descriptions, pic- 
tures, images, classroom material, or teaching 
methods of a sort causing his pupils to feel or 
express a particular love for, or loyalty to, 
the United States of America.” 
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This statement is a complete fabri- 
cation. It cannot be found in any one 
of the pamphlet series. 

One of the charges is that UNESCO is 


“advancing the totally un-American doctrine 
that the prime function of public education 
in the United States must be that of cap- 
turing the minds of our children, at the 
earliest possible age, for the cause of politi- 
cal world government.” 


This too is a willful distortion. The 
fact is that the reports of the seminars 
discuss neither education in the United 
States nor world government. What is 
advocated is international cooperation, 
international understanding and loyalty 
to mankind as a whole. They do advise 
against the kind of selfish nationalism 
which leads to the rise of dictators. They 
do not discuss political world govern- 
ment. 

These are the charges of the American 
Flag Committee, which were included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoORD as an “exten- 
sion of remarks” on October 18, 1951. 
Reprints from the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, bearing the seal of the United States 
of America, have had wide distribution 
throughout the Nation. This is the 
allegedly factual material which has 
been the basis of the attack against 
UNESCO. 


WHAT DO THE PAMPHLETS SAY? 


An examination of pamphlet V, In the 
Classroom With Children Under 13 Years 
of Age, which is the center of the current 
campaign to destroy international coop- 
eration, will show that the educators 
participating in the seminar recognize 
the necessity and desirability of training 
the child in loyalty and respect for his 
family group, for his community, for his 
religious group, for his State, and for 
his country. Once this has been accom- 
plished, they emphasize the need for the 
child to have the same respect toward his 
neighbors in other lands as he has 
toward the neighbors in his home com- 
munity. 

Here are some direct quotations from 
pamphlet V. 

“In our time, we need to dedicate educa- 
tion to the service of the human commu- 
nity as a whole. The ideal to be pursued is 
that, whether in the home, the social en- 
vironment or the school, our children should 
be educated to live with others and to pre- 
pare themselves for citizenship in a world 
society ...” 

“So far as the school’s part in this process 
is concerned, we may summarize its object 
as being to secure in the child a sense of 
community, first in the class, then in the 
successively larger groups comprised by the 
school, the neighborhood, and the Nation, 
in a progression of loyalties which will en- 
able him later to reach the climax of mem- 
bership in the world community...” 

“But we must find ways and means to de- 
velop a moral approach as well: that is to 
say, we must cultivate among pupils such 
attributes as justice, tolerance, and a sense 
of service...” 

“All we may expect to do is to teach the 
child to consider the history of humanity as 
a great adventure in which he himself has 
a part to play. The task of the teacher is 
to awake in the child a sympathetic interest 
for the men of former times, an admiration 
for their achievements, and a sense of what 
we owe to their courage, their sacrifices, their 
perseverance, and their intelligence .. .” 
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“To feef toward mankind in general as one 
does toward one’s family, comrades, and 
country, is what may be called the feeling 
of belonging to humanity... .” 

“Faith in a divinity who is the principle 
and end of human growth is probably the 
best foundation for a real understanding 
among men...” 


And, finally, commenting on the need 
for religious instruction: 

“It will make them aware of the same fun- 
damental realities—that all creatures and 
all races have their place in the universal 
plan, and that social institutions are valid 
only insofar as they enable the individual to 
do justice to his spiritual vocation. It will 
often happen, then, that the children, in 
talking about their religious classes, will be 
struck by the essential similarity of what 
they have been taught.” 

WHAT IS UNESCO? 


The constitution of UNESCO cites as 
its purpose 
“to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science, and culture in 
order to further universal respect for jus- 
tice, for the rule of law, and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world, with- 
out distinction of race, sex, language, or 
religion, by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” 


Article I, section 3, of the constitution 
further states: 

With a view to preserving the independ- 
ence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the 
states members of this organization, the 
organization is prohibited from intervening 
in matters which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction. 


UNESCO, the United States Govern- 
ment, and the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO have never 
supported any program which is in op- 
position to this basic principle. 

WHAT IS THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 

COMMISSION FOR UNESCO? 

The United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO was established by act 
of Congress under Public Law 565, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, second session. 

It consists of 100 American citizens, 
60 of whom are nominated by national 
voluntary organizations interested in 
educational, scientific, and cultural mat- 
ters. Of the remaining 40 members, 15 
are representatives of the educational, 
scientific, and cultural interests of State 
and local governments, 15 are chosen at 
large, and not more than 10 can be offi- 
cers or employees of the United States 
Government. 

WHAT THE NATIONAL COMMISSION HAS SAID 
ABOUT SUCH CHARGES 


The following statement was author- 
ized by the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO and adopted by the 
Executive Committee at its nineteenth 
meeting on November 14, 1951: 


It is well known that UNESCO seeks to 
impress on youth the importance of inter- 
national understanding and cooperation as 
a@ path to peace. We resent the attacks on 
our educators who teach about UNESCO and 
the United Nations. Those attacks often 
emanate from groups which hide their iden- 
tity under titles deceptively like those of 
honorable organizations. The attacks dis- 
tort the purpose of UNESCO, and sometimes 





they are directed toward control of courses 
of study and of contents of textbooks, the 
end in view being to diminish opportunities 
to learn the true aims of UNESCO and the 
United Nations. 

Such offenders are in many cases the 
notorious supporters of totalitarianism and 
of rowdy attacks on racial and religious 
groups. They carry on falsely in the name 
of patriotism. 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO warns against this device of 
hiding behind the flag, while, at the same 
time, seeking to destroy freedom. The com- 
mission calls on public groups and the press 
to continue to expose those who assail the 
integrity of teachers because of their interest 
in the United Nations. 


[From Pamphlets Published in Towards 
World Understanding Series] 


Pamphlet I: Some Suggestions on Teach- 
ing About the United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies was first presented as a 
working paper for discussion at the eleventh 
international conference on public educa- 
tion, called jointly by UNESCO and the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education, in July 
1948. Later it was considered in detail in 
the UNESCO Seminar on Teaching About 
the United Nations and Specialized Agencies, 
held in collaboration with the United Na- 
tions at Adelphi College, in New York, dur- 
ing July and August 1948. The draft was 
then revised in the light of the comments 
made. 

Pamphlet II: The Education and Training 
of Teachers contains the reports of three 
groups which were formed at the UNESCO 
Seminar on the Education and Training of 
Teachers, held at Ashbridge, England, from 
July 15 to August 25, 1948. 

Pamphlet III: A Selected Bibliography is 
the first bibliography published by UNESCO 
on education for international understand- 
ing. It was not intended to be exhaustive 
but was drawn up to give teachers and 
leaders in adult education suggestions for 
useful books, pamphlets, and articles. 

Pamphlet IV: The United Nations and 
World Citizenship was prepared by a group 
of six teachers from Afghanistan, Chile, 
France, the Lebanon, Thailand, and the 
United States of America, who met together 
at Adelphi College, New York, for 6 weeks 
in 1948. They were members of the UNESCO 
Seminar which worked on Pamphlet I. 

Pamphlet V: In the Classroom With Chil- 
dren Under 13 Years of Age was the result 
of another international seminar held at 
Podebrady, Czechoslovakia, from July 21 to 
August 25, 1948. It was attended by 44 par- 
ticipants from 16 countries who had been 
selected by their governments to make an 
intensive study of childhood education from 
3 to 13 years of age. The director of this 
seminar was Mrs. Aase G. Skard, professor 
of psychology at Oslo University, Norway. 
One group, consisting of 14 members from 10 
different countries, met under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Louis Meylan, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Lausanne. After 
the seminar Professor Meylan drew up a re- 
ort which was submitted for comments to 
a number of the participants. This report 
was subsequently revised by Professor Meylan 
in the light of the suggestions made. The 
pamphlet is an abridgment of the original 
report. 

Pamphlet VI: The Influence of Home and 
Community was also a result of the seminar 
held at Podebrady, Czechoslovakia. This 
pamphlet contains the text of two speeches 
made during the seminar, the report of the 
study group on Abnormal Influences on the 
Psychology of the Child, and a memorandum 
regarding the collection of data on children. 
One speech was by the late Dr. Ruth Bene- 
dict, who at that time was professor cf 




















anthropology, 
University. 

Pamphlet VII: Some Suggestions on the 
Teaching of Geography is an adaptation in 
English of a document prepared at UNESCO's 
request by a group of French geographers to 
assist geography teachers in primary and 
secondary schools. This pamphlet was sub- 
mitted to various international associations 
of educators for examination. One such ex- 
amination took place at the Twelfth Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, 
held in Geneva, in July 1949. 

Pamphlets VIII and IX are still in prep- 
aration. 

Pamphlet X: A Handbook of Suggestions 
on the Teaching of Geography is the report 
of a 6-weeks’ seminar on the teaching of 
geography at Montreal, Canada, during the 
summer of 1950. Twenty-three different na- 
tions were represented. The report was writ- 
ten by Mr. N. V. Scarfe, head of the geography 
department, at the Institute of Education, 
London University. 

The pamphlets may be purchased from the 
International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, New York City. 


Teachers College, Columbia 








Russia Opposes True German Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include, as worthy of wider dissemina- 
tion, a very pertinent editorial, on the 
problem of German unity, which ap- 
peared in the Worcester (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Gazette issue of March 28, 1952. 

The explanation, in simple, plain lan- 
guage, of Russian cunning of double role 
strategy in attempting to prevent real 
German unity, as outlined by this edi- 
torial, should make clear, even to a high 
school student, the deceitful pattern of 
Russian diplomatic operation, and help 
us all to better understand the Russian 
intention to throw confusion and dis- 
order against the solution of interna- 
tional problems. This editorial message 
also forcefully presents the honest, 
wholesome purpose of United States pol- 
icy. The article follows: 


ACHESON REAFFIRMS OvuR EUROPEAN POLICY 


The country will applaud Secretary Ache- 
son’s insistence that our Government will 
not be diverted by the Soviet Union from its 
purpose to help create a strong European 
community which will end the threat of war 
by becoming too strong to be attacked. 

The role of the United States has been 
that of reconciling and reconstructing na- 
tions and supporting them in their efforts to 
restore their economy and establish their 
security. The role of the Soviet Union has 
been to maintain an attitude of dispute and 
incipient threat; to encourage unity only 
under the domination of Communist dic- 
tatorship; to plunder natural and industrial 
resources; and to talk volubly of peace as if 
dictating terms of surrender. 

For years Russia has balked agreement on 
& peace treaty with Germany by which the 
western nations wished to reestablish a uni- 
fied and free Germany. She now pretends to 
seek an agreement by proposing on the one 
hand that Germany shall not be free to join 
the Atlantic alliance in her own defense and 
on the other hand that German unity shall 
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be accomplished by some means other than 
free all-German elections under United Na- 
tions auspices. 

Mr. Acheson has made it clear to Russia 
that we will not be trapped into such an 
abandonment of our aims for a free, united, 
and defensively supported Germany. He 
adds that Soviet policy since the war has 
“tended to accent the need for a rapid de- 
velopment of a close European community.” 
That is something Russia does not want. 
Her proposals for the basis of a German 
treaty constitute another of her vain efforts 
to forestall its accomplishment. 





Congress Should Investigate Corruption 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, January 
14, 1952, I introduced a resolution to 
create a special bipartisan committee of 
the House to investigate corruption. 

Attorney General McGrath’s position 
on Newbold Morris’ clean-up etlforts 
shows how futile it is for the Executive 
to try to investigate itself. 

The people of the country and the 
press are and have been aware for a 
long time that the moves of the Execu- 
tive toward cleaning up corruption were 
not intended to get anywhere. The 
Morris-McGrath conflict is open recogni- 
tion of the breakdown. 

An editorial in today’s Washington 
News is typical of the public reaction 
to this situation. It merits the atten- 
tion of the majority leadership of the 
House. I hope the Rules Committee 
will now give early consideration to my 
resolution. 

The editorial from the News follows: 

HANDCUFFS ON Mr. Morris 


President Truman’s slow-motion investi- 
gation of charges of graft and corruption in 
his administration seems to be headed for 
the political graveyard. 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, who 
has been accused of making a fortune since 
he has been in public life, tagged the investi- 
gation for the undertaker. He told a House 
committee Monday that he had not filled out 
a questionnaire about his personal finances. 
The questionnaire was sent to Mr. McGrath 
by Newbold Morris, the President’s highly 
teuted corruption hunter. Eventually all 
key Federal officials are supposed to get such 
a@ questionnaire. 

Not only has he not answered the question- 
naire, Mr. McGrath said, but he isn’t sure 
he is going to. 

Moreover, he has held up all of the ques- 
tionnaires for the Justice Department until 
he has decidecl whether it is proper tc sub- 
ject Government employees to such an in- 
quiry. So Mr. Morris, who had been 
promised a free hand, has been handcuffed. 
To add insult to injury, the Attorney Gen- 
eral also told the committee that if he had 
it to do over again, he would oppose the 
appointment of Mr. Morris as the Govern- 
ment’s clean-up chief. 

Probably if Mr. Morris had it to do over 
again he wouldn’t want the job. Federal 
Judge Tom Murphy decided after a second 
look to have no part of it. And if Mr. 
Morris hasn't seen enough now to pack up 
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and go home, he is a glutton for punish- 
ment. Of course, since it’s all in the fam- 
fly, Mr. Truman can resurrect his inquiry 
by cracking down on his Attorney General. 


But he backed away after starting in that 
direction once before. 

This investigation looked like a phony 
from the outset. But it was assumed that 
it would drift into innocuous desuetude in- 
stead of generating enough steam to explode 


all over the lot. Now if the inquiry is to 
have an official burial, it may prove some- 
what embarrassing. Because many people 
will feel that the questionnaire about per- 
sonal incomes would not have been sup- 
pressed if it had not been at the point of 
uncovering some real pay dirt. 





Nixon on Legislation by Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times of March 27, 1952. 
This editorial is an excellent commen- 
tary on the recent statement of the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Nrxon], in which he discusses the report 
of the Wage Stabilization Board in the 
steel case. 

The editorial follows: 


Senator RicHarp N1xon, Republican, of Cal- 
ifornia, is properly alarmed about the tend- 
ency of government boards and commissions 
to lay down recommendations and adopt 
policies which have the effect of legislation, 
and he will see what remedial legislation 
Congress can pass to correct the situation. 


NO WARRANT FROM PEOPLE 


The formulation of policy in this country 
is traditionally in the hands of elected offi- 
cials, and rightly so, for in no other way can 
the public have control over them. Ap- 
pointed boards and commissions are not di- 
rectly responsible to the voters. It is a par- 
ticularly vicious system when some emerg- 
ency board, to which Congress has given no 
sanction, proceeds to lay down the law with- 
out any authority to do so from anybody. 

What prompted the Senator’s remarks was 
the report of the Wage Stabilization Board in 
the steel case, in which adoption of the 
“union shop” was recommended. (A similar 
report of a railroad wage board also recom- 
mended the “union shop.”) 

This is, in effect, amending the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, which provides how the union shop 
may be adopted and also contains provisions 
for the protection of men who prefer to be 
free from union domination. The Taft- 
Hartley Act’s first provision was for imposi- 
tion of the union shop, only after a majority 
of the workers in a plant had voted for it. 
Now, after an unfortunate amendment, 
union shop may be had by negotiation. 


OUTSIDE THEIR SCOPE 


To this the WSB and the recent railroad 
board have added a new and simpler gim- 
mick—union shop by fiat. Neither industry 
nor the workers are to be consulted about it. 

The fact is the union-shop question should 
never have been submitted to, or considered 
by, the WSB. Only monetary questions af- 
fecting the economy are properly in the 
WSB’s province. But the WSB, neverthe- 
less, proceeded to advise the industry that 
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the union shop should be granted and non- 
union workers that they should pay tribute 
to the union for the privilege of working, 
regardless of their own wishes. 

The cure for this usurpation is obviously 
legislation setting limits to the activities of 
boards, commissions, and emergency agen- 
cies. The Administrative Agencies Act, 
which prescribed uniform rules of procedure, 
required that probative evidence support the 
findings, and gave some measure of court 
review, was of some assistance in curbing 
the desire of early New Deal agencies to leg- 
islate without the approval of Congress. 

However, it seems inherent in such bodies 
to want to overstep their prerogatives in 
their zeal to do what they consider good. 
Hence, it is up to Congress to do some more 
curbing. 

It is true that theoretically the WSB and 
other similar bodies only recommend—their 
recommendations have no binding force. 
But they may strongly influence public opin- 
ion; the unthinking are apt to conclude that 
the committee, or whatever it may be, has 
fairly considered all the evidence and come 
to an impartial judgment. 


NO NONUNION SPOKESMAN 


In the matter of the union shop the WSB 
plainly did nothing of the sort. It heard 
from the employers and from the union. But 
who represented the unorganized minority, 
the nonunion workers? They had no spokes- 
man, except from the management side, 
and no representative on the board. The 
“labor” representatives were all union rep- 
resentatives; the “public” members were not 
particularly interested—and the result proves 
they were unwilling to fight all the way for a 
principle. They are represented as having 
been reluctant, but, however much they 
dragged their feet, they did finally join with 
the union members. 

The principle involved was fundamental, 
if it be true, and it is, that America was 
founded to forward and protect individual 
freedom and individual rights. 

The freedom of an individual to join, or 
not to join, any organization, provided it is 
not subversive, is extremely important. Con- 
gress ought to give this freedom the bulwark 
of positive law, and it ought not to permit 
any unofficial agency not responsible to the 
voters to set it aside. 








Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer a very 
timely editorial from a recent issue of 
the New Orleans (La.) Item: 


Roap To GLORY?—TWoO HUNDRED AND TWENTY= 
SIx INVESTIGATIONS 


The time may not be far off when head- 
line writers will refer to Members of Con- 
Congress not as solons but as sleuths. 

For the Eighty-second Congress has set a 
new record for investigations, a trend started 
by the GOP-controlled Eightieth and kept 
alive by the Eighty-first. Since January 3, 
1951, the Eighty-second has opened 226 sep- 
arate inquiries, 60 of them since the first of 
this year. 

This growing number of probes points up 
the need for some investigative procedure 
which would leave Congressmen more time 
than they have now for their primary busi- 
ness—passing laws. 
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Investigations are costly, time-consuming, 
and often duplicated in both Houses. They 
frequently take place in an atmosphere of 
bitter politics. 

Congressmen abuse unfriendly witnesses, 
hush up scandal involving themselves, and 
whitewash the politically powerful. 

The New York Times estimated recently 
that to date the Eighty-second Congress has 
authorized expenditure of more than $4,000,- 
000 for investigations. Inquiries calling for 
spending of nearly $1,000,000 more have been 
proposed. 

Many of these, in the words of Represent- 
ative STANLEY, of Virginia, who handles the 
funds for House probes, have been “grossest 
tomfoolery.” 

But others have been badly needed. Some 
examples: Tax scandals, monopolies, con- 
gressional reapportionment, GI-bill abuses, 
military waste, surplus-property sales, and 
foreign aid. 

Still new procedures are needed both to re- 
lieve Congressmen of some of the drudgery of 
conducting inquiries and to cut down on the 
partisanship that so often creeps in. 

Perhaps Congressmen might create per- 
manent staffs of experts who could operate 
under the guidance of major House and 
Senate committees. 

This much is certain: Congress will not 
abandon investigations. The Government 
is growing in size and complexity, increasing 
the number of activities that can stand 
scrutiny. 

And the lawmakers have not failed to ob- 
serve how political personalities have made 
national reputations overnight via the probe 
route. 

One of them, Harry Truman, went to the 
White House. Another, Senator KEFAUVER, 
seeks to do the same. 

A Congressman lives in hope. 





Fallbrook Is a Great Public Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times has been actively crusad- 
ing for many months in connection with 
the attempted Federal seizure of water 
rights in the Fallbrook area of Cali- 
fornia. The Times has _ repeatedly 
pointed out the questionable tactics em- 
ployed by the Department of Justice in 
this litigation. The following is an edi- 
torial in which the Times further dis- 
cusses the issue: 


The attempt of Senator O’Manoney, of 
Wyoming, to becloud in the United States 
Senate the grave fundamental questions in- 
volved in the attempted Federal seizure of 
water rights in the Fallbrook area of Cali- 
fornia deserves a public rebuke. 

This is a matter going to the heart of the 
right of free public discussion and petitipn 
to Congress. ‘ 


EVERYBODY IS TRYING IT 


Senator O’Manoney not only is incorrect 
in his legal analysis, which is relatively un- 
important, but apparently is completely un- 
aware of the serious national implication of 
the case, which is very important. 

The Senator makes the narrow, hackneyed 
charge that the Times in discussing the Fall- 
brook matter is attempting to try the case 
outside the courtroom. 

If such a charge is leveled at the Times 
i. also must be leveled at the Legislature of 








the State of California, the Congress of the 
United States, innumerable public officials, 
and a large segment of the American pub- 
lic. All these have been disturbed by the 
Fallbrook case. All have participated in 
public discussions of it. All have urged rem- 
edies. The Congress itself has before it leg- 
islation to correct the evils embodied in the 
attempt of the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral to seize private property, without com- 
pensation, under doctrines of paramount and 
sovereign powers of the Federal Government. 

The judges of the United States district 
court have openly recognized the right of 
public discussion and congressional partici- 
pation in the large issues raised by the Fall- 
brook case. 


SOME BASIC PROBLEMS 


It could not and should not be otherwise 
in this country. 

Here is a matter involving basic consti- 
tutional problems of individual liberties and 
rights. It is not confined to any one of the 
three traditional branches of Government. 
It overlies all three, legislative, executive, 
and judicial. 

In such instances the widest possible dis- 
cussion in the press, on the rostrum, in 
homes, on street corners and in legislative 
assemblies not only is desirable but imper- 
ative. 

The Times itself has been fully cognizant 
of this fact from the start and has endeav- 
ored to do its part by presenting the truth 
regardless of the vicious assaults upon it 
for thus performing its normal and accepted 
functions. 

Actually, this newspaper was informed 
May 9, 1951, of the Fallbrook situation in 
the first place by a small farmer who wrote 
a single page letter to the editor appealing 
for an investigation and help for himself 
and his neighbors. He urged that the Times 
make such a study in behalf of State’s 
rights and individual freedom and, if the 
facts justified, lend its aid to the small Fall- 
brook farmers. 

As a public service the investigation was 
made. 

The facts bore out the farmer’s charges. 
The Times thereupon, after fully informing 
itself, printed the Fallbrook story 1 week 
after receipt of the letter. 

Since that time the Fallbrook case has 
been catapulted into the position of a na- 
tional issue. 


THE FACTS STAND UP 


Members of the California Assembly and 
Senate took it up. The Governor of Cali- 
fornia voiced his fears in regard to it. The 
attorneys general of other States joined in. 
The National Congress engaged in two in- 
vestigations and, as a result, its committees 
wrote strong legislation condemning the Fed- 
eral effort and forbidding repetitions. 

National magazines investigated and added 
their voices to the swelling protest of chorus 
‘which now was reaching an audience of 
millions. 

Inherent in all this was the natural re- 
pugnance of Americans to Federal domina- 
tion stifling the individual rights of small 
property owners and enunciating a doctrine 
of Federal governmental “sovereignty” in 
spheres traditionally occupied by the people 
themselves. 

It might well be stressed that not once 
has the accuracy of truthfulness of the Times 
been successfully challenged in this whole 
matter. This newspaper has proceeded upon 
the record and the facts. 

The Times feels that in the matter of this 
transcendent importance the continuation 
of a policy of providing full information to 
the public on the Fallbrook case is the only 
one that traditionally and, in conscience, it 
can pursue. 

Senator O'Manoney does himself and the 
country a disservice by advocating, as he 
seems to do by his criticisms, any departure 
from such an enlightened course. 
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Lake Level Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all the 
people living in the vicinity of the Great 
Lakes are becoming more and more con- 
cerned with the rising lake levels. This 
concern has been heightened by the 
March 1, 1952, report of the Corps of 
Army Engineers wherein they stated that 
their analysis of lake levels at this time 
leads them to the conclusion that the 
lake levels in 1952 may be expected to 
exceed the highs of last year. 

The Chicago Daily News, in its edi- 
torial of March 28, pointed out the fact 
that the welfare of 5,000,000 citizens in 
the Chicago area alone would be directly 
affected. The editorial is as follows: 


INCREASE LAKE DIVERSION 


The need for a greater diversion of water 
from Lake Michigan into the Chicago River 
has been long recognized and is now the 
subject of identical bills in Congress and a 
plea to the International Joint Commission 
between the United States and Canada. 

The present diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan is 1,500 cubic feet per second. An 
additional 2,000 cubic feet per second is 
asked under the terms of the bills now before 
Congress and in the memorandum presented 
to the Joint Commission. 

When the present diversion was authorized 
in June 1930, it was recognized that an in- 
crease in diversion of water from Lake Mich- 
igan would be required after the Chicago 
Sanitary District had completed its enor- 
mous sewage treatment plants costing $281,- 
000,000. Substantially all sewage of the san- 
itary district has been receiving complete 
treatment since April 1950. 

Despite this complete treatment, the upper 
50 to 60 miles of the Illinois waterway, join- 
ing the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
River, is foul and, at times, extremely of- 
fensive. No sanitary project in the world 
equals that of the Chicago Sanitary District 
or approaches it in volume, but with a di- 


version of water from Lake Michigan of only’ 


1,500 cubic feet per second, complete aeration 
of the sewage is impossible. 

An addition of 2,000 cubic feet per second 
from Lake Michigan would provide a clean 
stream throughaut the Illinois waterway. 
The diversion would lower the lake level not 
more than 1% inches. 

The welfare of 5,000,000 citizens in the 
Chicago area is directly involved as well as 
the need for adequate navigable water from 
Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico. 


A Wise Admonition From Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 
Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a great 


Philosopher once said that the messages 
and admonitions of wise authority should 


constantly be revived and never per- 
mitted to be forgotten. 

In moments of reflection, each of us 
undoubtedly recalls wise words of guid- 
ance, which have stood by us through 
our lives, spoken by an anxious mother, 
a concerned teacher, or conscientious 
church rector. 

The other evening, I was reading 
through the works of the late great Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, and came 
across a speech he delivered at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., back on 
June 30, 1910. The message contained 
in that speech is so pointedly applicable, 
in urging a calm, wholesome public atti- 
tude, in time of tension and doubt, I wish 
space permitted inclusion of the full text. 
However, I have taken an excerpt from 
the speech which summarily presents the 
keynote of his admonition toward pre- 
serving our confidence in the representa- 
tive form of government our forefathers 
handed down as a trusted heritage. The 
excerpt follows: 

The lawless spirit is frequently manifested 
in reckless abuse and indiscriminate censure 
of public officers. The most important agen- 
cies of democracy are, after all, not the 
organs of government, but the influences 
that shape public opinion. * * * De- 
mocracy must prize its public life. It has 
stripped it almost altogether of ceremonial 
and of meaningless and absurd forms. It 
has placed the public officer in a position 
of power, to be used for service. * * * 
Having surrounded him with none of the 
pomp which makes appeal to the thought- 
less and ignorant, it must invest him with 
the higher honor which should be the re- 
ward of fidelity. Those who cultivate the 
true democratic spirit will be as earnest in 
their support of faithful officers as they are 
unsparing in their condemnation of the 
faithless. * * * 

Untruthful accusation and reckless de- 
nunciation are an injury not simply to the 
individuals who may suffer from them but 
to the Government itself. 


Balked Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to direct the attention of 
my colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat or March 28, 1952: 
BALKED INQUIRY 


Attorney General McGrath’s uogged refusal 
t. submit Justice Department files to a con- 
gressional committee has so far reduced to 
impotence the investigation of the McGrath 
regime, ordered by formal resolution of the 
Hoyise. But Mr. McGrath’s stubborn se- 
crecy will not permanently block this in- 
quiry. 

The committee has subpena powers and, 
if forced, will use them. It is unlikely the 
President in such case would make an issue 
of the McGrath position. Public pressure 
built over Federal scandals and a certain in- 
herent public right to Government records 
would probably prevent battling through 
court the claims of administrative versus 
legislative rights. 
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Despite the Attorney General's somewhat 
plausible argument that Justice Department 
files should be protected from public gaze, 
there is a deep-seated suspicion that per- 
haps there is something to hide. 

Mr. McGrath promised Congressman 
CHELF’s committee full cooperation, but in- 
sisted the question of opening Department 
files would have to be settled on a case-by- 
case basis. The committee then asked rec- 
ords on 11 specific cases. He refused. These 
cases had been closed and the Attorney Gen- 
eral asserted in such instances it was espe- 
cially important to protect citizens and guard 
the files. 

It is perhaps true that a great majority of 
cases should not be publicly aired. They 
could smirch reputations unjustly, outside 
due processes of law. But there also could 
be in such files evidence of political influ- 
ence, justice blinking, favor peddling, even 
malfeasance. We do not say that would 
be true. It certainly is true that each mem- 
ber of this House committee is a lawyer, a 
member of our courts, and a sworn public 
official who might be trusted just as much 
as Justice Department employees with safe- 
guarding legitimate interests of private 
citizens. 

Mr. McGrath said: “We must be very care- 
ful that citizens not be condemned by pub- 
lic opinion, when we in the Justice Depart- 
ment have refused to take them to court.” 
That sounds noble and protective. It would 
be an evil thing to crucify private citizens if 
insufficient evidence exists for legal prosecu- 
tion. Mr. McGrath’s explanation also might 
cloak political or other influence bearing on 
such cases. 

Simply because the Attorney General's 
staff refuses to prosecute does not mean an 
absence of amorality. Many of the sameful 
scandals revealed have been cleverly legal. 

Mr. McGrath, and by tacit acquiescence 
the President, have adopted a wrong policy 
in barring files of the Justice Department to 
congressional inquiry. Other departments 
have made records available. 

The Justice Department’s files should be 
treated by the committee with scrupulous 
care, and if they were not the result would 
backfire on Congress. If there is no admin- 
istrative frailty to cloak in the Attorney 
General's department, his attitude is caus- 
ing him and his administration public dis- 
credit. 


Address of Spyros P. Skouras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to include the following 
speech made by Spyros P. Skouras, »res- 
ident, Twentieth Century Fox Film 
Corp., at the Ahepa Banquet, Hotel Stat- 
ler, March 24, 1952: 


Mr. Bell, distinguished guests, fellow Ahe- 
pans, as humbly as I know how, let me thank 
you from the depths of my heart for this 
award, and for the privilege of sharing this 
occasion with my very good friend, Dr. Papa- 
nicolaou, a great man of science, who 1s so 
distinguished for his humanitarian achieve- 
ments. 

Frankly, it is a thrilling experience for me, 
as a citizen of foreign birth, tc be honored 
by an organization like Ahepa, meeting here 
in the shadow of the Capitol of the United 
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States, and in the presence of so many emi- 
nent people of our country, and the finest 
American I know—my beloved wife. 

My appreciation is profound because of 
Ahepa’s moral contribution to the wonderful 
American system. 

When the Greeks, living up to the high 
traditions of 2,500 years, resisted the Axis 
power in their unprovoked attack, the peo- 
ple of the world were electrified by their 
stand in defense of western civilization, even 
though the Greeks knew they were fighting 
against almost insurmountable odds. They 
stood by their ideals and their heritage of 
freedom. 

The Greek War Relief was organized with 
unparalleled speed by all the people of 
America. Ahepa was ready and called upon 
its members throughout the United States. 

Ahepa was responsible in a great measure 
for forming the 1,600 Greek war relief 
chapters that led to one of the greatest 
achievements of all time in foreign relief. 

I want to thank Ahepa for its part in 
this tremendous effort. Also, I want to 
thank Mr. Van Nomikos, then supreme presi- 
dent, and his board of directors, who de- 
cided to join Greek War Relief. As a result 
of that united action, Greek War Relief was 
able to send aid to Greece during the war. 

When Greece was occupied and its people 
were dying by the thousands, in spite of in- 
surmountable difficulties, Greek War Relief 
was able to lift the blockade with the aid 
of President Roosevelt, Mr. Sumner Welles, 
and Mr. Norman Davis. 

Eight hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
foodstuff were shipped during the occupa- 
tion. A few weeks after distribution of re- 
lief supplies, the death rate began to return 
to normal. 

Much as I cherish my Greek heritage and 
the glorious traditions of my native land, I 
would rather be a plain citizen of the United 
States. 

Here in America, we belong to a great fra- 
ternity committed to an unexampled ex- 
periment in the history of mankind—the 
proposition that a nation can thrive and 
prosper as a society of equals. The great- 
ness of America is not in its geography, its 
wealth, or its power, but in its spiritual 
legacy. 

Those good and wise men, who created 
our Government, did not forget God and 
His own goodness and wisdom. They wrote 
the Almighty and His works into the charter 
of our liberties. They drew inspiration from 
Christ and from the prophets and spiritual 
leaders of the Old Testament, as well as 
the Greek philosophers. They framed a so- 
ciety they knew could be enriched by their 
brothers from everywhere, by the blood of 
all races mingled in the climate of freedom. 
They believed all could dwell together in 
liberty and brotherhood. 

You and I, and countless others, were 
moved in our hearts to become part of 
America, lending our faith and our own 
strength to its greatness. Today, we are 
helping not only allies, but our former ene- 
mies as well, making sacrifices out of the 
generosity of our hearts in order to give 
materials and military aid to the Western 
nations. But, above all, leadership. 

Truly, we are trying to treat our neigh- 
bors in accordance with the Sermon on the 
Mount—‘“Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself’— 
and I believe that if Our Saviour returned 
today, he would point to America as an ex- 
ample of Christian understanding. 

There are men who sometimes doubt 
America and scoff at its concept of brother- 
hood. There are others who betray the 
great precepts that underlie the structure of 
our system, and there are those who are false 
to the obligations of rublic trust. But these 
seoffers and betrayers, as well as aggressors, 
will never prevail against these convictions. 
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We have learned that strength and over- 
powering faith must be our armor against 
godless men who betray their fellow human 
beings. No sacrifice is too great for us in 
order to promote the peace of the world. 
While the two wars we have fought have 
made us more considerate of our neighbors, 
we also have become a realistic and practical 
people. 

At this very moment in our history, our 
heritage of freedom and our spiritual legacy 
are challenged by a godless cabal in control 
of the countries beyond the iron curtain, 
and committed to totalitarian rule and con- 
quest. These Communists are the enemies 
of God, and the enemies of America. 

America’s role is clear and compelling. It 
is defined sharply and illuminated by all of 
the decent instincts of humanity and the 
commandments of God. 

Tonight, we cherish America’s leadership 
in uniting 14 western nations in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, combining the 
moral, military, and economic strength of 
all to prevent the pagan aggressors from 
again crossing the portals of freedom. This 
combined strength of the free nations will 
make it impossible for free countries ever 
again to be overrun by ruthless aggressors. 

While in Europe recently, I was gratified 
to learn that the western military forces 
are already able to prevent any surprise at- 
tack. Our strength by 1953 will be as great 
as the combined Communist forces, and by 
1954 no power on earth can undertake an 
aggressive role of any kind. 

So, at this historic moment, we can re- 
joice that our country, vitally interested in 
the welfare of its neighbors, is engaged in a 
crusade to prevent a third world war, and 
to overcome the pagan philosophy of the 
vandals who threaten the peace of the 
world. 

The Ahepans have played a proud part 
and will never cease to do so as long as life 
remains with them. 

America is carrying on according to the 
noblest admonitions of our Maker. 





Conditions in the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made on March 27 at the Surplus Man- 
power Committee hearings on the textile 
industry: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear today in behalf of the thousands 
of men and women who are now unemployed 
in the great textile-producing centers of 
the Northeast United States. 

Their position is critical; and \s the result 
partly of conditions affecting the entire tex- 
tile industry in all sections of the country; 
and partly because of certain Government 
policies that have resulted from the shift 
from normal civilian buying to a mixed mili- 
tary and civilian economy. 

These trends have hit us in Massachusetts 
especially hard, and have been compounded 
in effect by the wage differential, cheap 
power, and lack of unionization that the 
South now enjoys. 





The result has been the closing of our 
factories and widespread unemployment. 
The State of Massachusetts alone now has 
over 5 areas of substantial unemployment 
out of a total of 23 in the entire country, 
and Mr. William Belanger, president of the 
Massachusetts State CIO Industrial Union 
Council, has estimated that nearly 250,000 
people are now unemployed in New England, 
many of whom have exhausted their benefit 
rights under unemployment insurance. The 
city of Lawrence alone—once the great tex- 
tile center of the country—has over 13,000 
unemployed—almost 25 percent of the total 
labor force in the greater Lawrence area. If 
that rate existed throughout the entire coun- 
try we would have as many out of work as 
we had at the height of the great depression. 

Their plight can be pictured from these 
words in a letter I received yesterday from 
an unemployed textile worker in Maynard: 
“We have been thrown out of work here the 
last three winters for 5 to 6 months at a time. 
It is cruel what they have done to the people 
of Maynard. The most of them are too old 
to do anything else. That is all they have 
ever done and their folks have done before 
them. To go and get another job—they can- 
not get it—too old, they tellthem. They only 
work a few months in 1950 and their checks 
have run out so nothing's coming in. They 
got to wait till the third week of April before 
they can get any more if they have nothing 
coming. Some don’t. I tell you, Congress- 
man, we are hard hit here. Why, my checks 
run out 2 weeks ago, and I have to wait till 
then. After working in there for 52 years 
I have to walk the streets. I don't know what 
Icando. Nothing,I guess. Nobody will give 
me a job in my sixty-seventh year. Able to 
work but can’t. I get $62.30 a month but I 
can’t begin to live on that with the high 
prices. I can't, John, and have the things 
of life, and why can't I, after all these years 
of work? Congressman, this country has 
billions for over across, but not a dime for 
here. Don’t you think the people in this 
country should come first? Ido. I think it 
high time they found out how the people 
who have been thrown out of work here in 
New England are getting a living and what 
they and their family are getting to eat. 
They would find out that we are up against 
it and need help fast. That old-age secur- 
ity is far too low, John. It should be a lot 
more than $100 or more. There is enough 
money to pay that in that fund. Gosh, they 
are not going to pay us long, for we are on 
the way out fast. See what you can do, 
Congressman.” 

While we do not desire to shift the burden 
of unemployment from our area to other 
sections of the country, we are desperately 
in need of help. I believe from a study of 
the unemployment levels throughout the 
country that a substantial number of de- 
fense contracts could be channeled to these 
distressed areas through preferential nego- 
tiation as planned under Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4, without causing widespread 
dislocations in the South, and certainly con- 
sideration should be given to the recom- 
mendation of the Textile Workers Union of 
America (TWUA) that “bids on Government 
contracts should not be considered from any 
company or any plant which during the 
month previous to the filing of the bid oper- 
ated its active looms or ran its active spin- 
ning frame in excess of 80 hours per week,” 
though 80 hours itself might be considered 
too high. 

These men and women have been waiting 
for relief for many, many months. We in 
Massachusetts thought that some relief was 
in sight with the issuance some weeks ago 
of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. There is 
some indication that pressures from areas 
which have yet to feel the burden of wide- 
spread unemployment caused this decision to 
be suspended. 
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it is my earnest hope that this Board will 
realize the shortsightedness of this ap- 
proach—that it will realize that this is a 
national emergency, and that it will recom- 
mend that the Federal Government devote all 
of its available energies to the relief of our 
distressed cities and the people in them. 


Herbert A. Philbrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, Iam 
sure all my colleagues know the name 
of Mr. Herbert A. Philbrick, the young 
man who gave up 9 years of his life to 
the service of his country as an under- 
cover agent for the FBI, in the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Philbrick was recently given a cit- 
izenship award by the Advertising Post 
of the American Legion. The presenta- 
tion ceremony was at the Hotel Lexing- 
ton in New York City on St. Patrick’s 
Day, March 17, of this year. On that 
occasion, Mr. Philbrick made some in- 
formal remarks which were transcribed 
and broadcast from radio station WMCA. 

Because many of my colleagues will be 
interested, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the text of these re- 
marks by Mr. Philbrick, on the occasion 
which I have mentioned, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered te be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This has been very wonderful. I don't 
know if you all saw it or not. This is cer- 
tainly a very, very beautiful gift and some- 
thing I will indeed treasure all of my life. 
It is very wonderful of you folks to be so 
thoughtful and to give me such wonderful 
recognition. 

It is indeed a great pleasure and an honor 
just to be here today and to have the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you. Everyone knows that 
the record of the American Legion, from the 
very beginning, has been one of tremendous 
service to our country and to our way of life, 
and so it is a great opportunity just to be 
here with you today and have the chance to 
talk informally with you for these few 
moments. 

One of the first reactions, I know, that 
cr mes to the minds of everyone is “Why you 
don’t look especially ‘ike a Communist, You 
were in the party for nine long years, very 
‘ctive, we know from the record through the 
newspapers and court records, but you don’t 
especially look the type, somehow.” Well, 
there’s a long, interesting story behind that 
question. We don’t have time to answer all 
of it today, but I think we can touch upon 
it a bit, because it is an important fuct that 
sometimes Communist Party members are 
not easily recognized. They do not always 
look as though t*ey might be Communist 
Party members. 

The story of the three lives which you have 
all heard about, began very simply and very 
easily back in 1940. This was in the spring 
of 1940. I was quite a young man at the 
time. I had been married about a year and 
I was employcd in the advertising field. My 
wife and I moved into a new community of 


Cambridge, Mass., and took an apartment in 
the shadows of Harvard University. As new 
individuals in the community, we were anx- 
ious to become a part of the community. I 
had always, for one thing, been very active 
in youth work and in church youth organi- 
zations. I had in fact been a president of the 
young people's organization in a local church 
in another city. My wife and I were anxious 
that we do something in a way of a contribu- 
tion in this new community. 

I happened to come upon an organiza- 
tion which was known as the Cambridge 
Youth Council. They had a few very re- 
spectable-appearing people also who seemed 
to be interested in the idea of a Cambridge 
Youth Council. I was told about the youth- 
council movement which was then in exist- 
ence across the State of Massachusetts. I 
was told that the Massachusetts Youth 
Council included the YMCA and the YWCA, 
various church organizations, and many 
other fine groups—several hundreds of them 
in fact. The youth council I was told was a 
group of young people who got together their 
own organization, elected their own officers, 
and conducted a group pledged to improve 
the general welfare of the community in 
which they lived. I was told that they were 
especially interested in the idea of peace. 

Now, back in 1940 the world was rapidly 
becoming embroiled in the great Second 
World War, and many people—I know that 
many of you here today—were hoping that 
somehow the United States might be able 
to stay out of that war. We didn't quite 
think this was perhaps possible, but it was 
our wish and hope that we would not have 
to go through the terrible thing which we 
know to be a world war. 

So I was told that the Cambridge Youth 
Council was a peace-loving organization. I 
was interested in peace; all young people 
were interested in trying to preserve peace. 
I became a member of the Cambridge Youth 
Council as it first began to become organ- 
ized. One of the troubles with Philbrick is 
that when he gets interested in something 
he sort of gets in all over, and in about 6 
months time I found myself to be the chair- 
man of the Cambridge Youth Council. It 
was then that I discovered .o my amazement 
and dismay that the group was not what it 
Was supposed to be—that in fact it was be- 
ing controlled by some others outside of 
the organization; these people, it seemed to 
me, were probably Communists. 

Nineteen hundred and forty was a period 
of time, as you may remember, when the 
American Legion was one of the few organiza- 
tions alive to the dangers of communism— 
one of the very few, I may add. So it was 
a real problem, believe me, when I found 
myself in the midst of this group, which 
was being run and dominated by Com- 
munists. 

I had several alternatives. One would be 
to come out and make public charges—“this 
is what is going on.” But who would listen 
in 1940? Not very many people. I would 
be brushed off as a “Red baiter” or as sort of 
a stupid fellow. I thought of going to the 
police, but I didn’t know just what tw do. 
Believe me, to me communism was an alien 
word. I knew nothing about it. I had no 
idea how I had become involved in the 
thing. Ihad beenduped. It was after some 
worry (and some sleepless nights I might 
add), that I finally decided to take a chance 
anyway. One morning I went in town, 
downtown Boston, and called up the office of 
the FBI there. After talking to the FBI, I 
then decided that I would stay in the or- 
ganization. I decided it would be best to 
stay in the group to try to see what was go- 
ing on, find out what were the facts, who 
these people were, what they intended to do, 
what they were up to. 
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That was the beginning of a long 9 years, 
of a true story that turned out to be 
stranger than fiction; an incredible story, 
too. Because it appeared the Communists, 
once they thought that Philbrick seemed to 
be a likely candidate, had special plans— 
plans I knew nothing of at the time. They 
began a long dilligent training program. I 
was invited to join the Young Communist 
League, and after checking with the FBI, I 
agreed I would join the Young Communist 
League. It cost me 10 cents initiation fee. 
I learned many interesting taings some of 
which I tell about in my book. One of the 
most interesting facts was this. Publicly, 
the Young Communist League claimed it was 
not a Communist organization. The Com- 
munist Party has long held that the YCL 
was an independent organization, with no 
connection with the party at all. Actualiy, 
I discofered all of the orders concerning the 
organization and the operation of the Young 
Communist League came from Communist 
Party headquarters. I, myself attended 
meetings at Communist Party headquarters 
and heard those instructions and orders 
given 

More important, the Young Communist 
League was also a training school. It was a 
place where young people were brought in 
and trained how to be good Communists. 
They were given many tasks to perform. 
Many unpleasant jobs were given to me. 
One of them, for an example, was to peddle 
the Daily Worker or Sunday Worker and 
tell you to go out on the street and go door 
to door and sell them. That, of course, didn't 
look good to me at all. Taking necessary 
precautions, when I got far enough away 
from the Young Communist League head- 
quarters I would seek out the nearest trash 
barrel and get rid of my Workers. Later on 
I would go back with the money to pay for 
the Workers; money which was reimbursed 
to me by the FBI. The young comrades had 
no idea that their paper was being supported 
by the United States Government at that 
point. 

Then followed many other tasks and most 
of those, I found, were concerned with 
“front” organizations. One of the front or- 
ganizations was called the Society for Ameri- 
can Soviet Friendship. I was sent out with 
tin cans and buckets, to go about the streets 
and in the restaurants, usually with two 
or three other young Communists, and make 
collections for this “very fine” organization. 
Its letterhead listed some of the best people, 
not only in Massachusetts but in the coun- 
try, very fine names, top people. Armed with 
this fine testimonial by “right thinking citi- 
zens,” we went about Cambridge and we 
collected a great deal of money, believe me. 
Everybody was interested in those early days 
in promoting friendship between Russia and 
the United States. It was a good idea, I 
suppose. But, the interesting thing to the 
FBI was that many sincere people put their 
quarters, dimes, and nickels in the tin can 
believing that they were giving money to 
legitimate organizations. These innocent 
people would have been very interested if 
they had seen what happened to their money. 
I sat in at Communist Party headquarters— 
Communist Party headquarters, not the 
headquarters of the front group, and saw 
the money come in. I have no ‘dea of how 
much of it did get to the American Soviet 
Friendship group, but I do know that a great 
deal of it never reached that organization. 
It went instead directly to the Communist 
Party. Again, it was not especially startling 
that the Communist Party was raising money 
for its own group, but it was most interest- 
ing to learn that it was raising money 
through a front organization. Getting party 
funds from non-Communists was a technique 
used over and over again. 
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I suppose many of you are familiar with A 
Guide to Subversive Organizations and Pub- 
licztions {holding book up for all to see]. It 
is prepared and released by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the House of Rep- 
resentatives. You can write to Washington, 
D. C., and get a copy of this book. Just to 
see the listing of these hundreds (and I say 
hundreds) of organizations is a revelation in 
itself as to how the Communist Party oper- 
ates. 

I spent 2 years in the Young Communist 
League, 2 years in Communist-front groups, 
and finally it was decided that Philbrick had 
come along and he was now worthy to be 
invited to join the Communist Party itself. 
I received that very valued, very prized pos- 
session, my iirst Communist Party card. 
That card is now one of the court documents, 
used as evidence in the trial of the 11. 

Then began several more years of training 
and of disciplining. There was one little in- 
teresting, continuing pattern about this 
whole thing, qnd that was from the very 
beginning—I had one instruction that seem- 
ed to continue. When I joined the Young 
Communist League I was told, “Your mem- 
bership will be secret. You will not be known 
publicly as a member of the YCL. In fact, if 
you are charged to be a member of the YCL, 
or if anybody asks you about it, you are to 
deny that you are a member of the group 
and you are to swear if necessary that you 
have never been a member.” 

I followed orders and obeyed the Com- 
munist Party bosses and that is what 
br ppened. Philbrick was always an under- 
ground Communist Party member. From 
1944 through 1947 I was given many other 
assignments in the Communist Party. Many 
of these involved the matter of secret train- 
ing schools not known to the public, not 
known to rank and file party members in 
many cases. And at these secret training 
schools we were taught not only “Marxism” 
or “Leninism,” but the technique of revolu- 
tion. 

How to promote a revolution. How to 
capitalize on the ills, the troubles involved 
in any country, and to develop these situa- 
tions toward a violent revolution, designed to 
achieve the destruction and overthrow of 
the Government. Now, those are very, very 
shocking meetings, believe me. We have not 
time to go into the details of these meet- 
ings at this time or of the lessons we were 
taught by special Communist Party instruc- 
tors, I mean people who are trained specifical- 
ly to be professional revolutionaries. One of 
the comrades I worked very closely with for 
some time was for example, a demolition ex- 
pert. He knew everything about it. He was 
one of the people used by the party to train 
other comrades. They weren't mincing 
words, they meant business. So all of this, 
of course, was a terrific shock as I came upon 
more and more inside information as to what 
the Communist Party was doing. 

But Ogden Reid in his introduction has 
hinted about another group in the Com- 
munist Party, a most important group, and 
I want to tell you something about that. 

Finally, after developing Philbrick through 
these long 7 years, in the fall of 1947 I was 
approached by a secret courier, from Com- 
munist Party headquarters. He had some 
important instructions for me. 

Instruction No. 1: “You are to drop out of 
the party.” That seemed odd, after all of 
these years, after being so very active in the 
party. But that was what the man was 
telling me. You're not to attend further 
meetings in your regular cell in Melrose, 
Mass. You're no longer to be the educational 
director for the Communist Party in the 
Eighth Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts. So far as your former comrades are 
concerned, don't tell them anything, just 
drop out. You're never to visit or telephone 





the district headquarters of the Communist 
Party. 

Up until this time I had been working very 
actively inside the district headquarters. 
Now I was told that I was never to be seen 
publicly with a known Communist Party 
member, or any of the Communist Party 
functionaries. 

These and many other instructions were 
given to me. But it did not mean I was 
no longer a Communist Party member. In 
fact, it meant just the very opposite. Be- 
cause, I was ordered, “You are to join a 
celj that is part of a group known as Pro-4.” 
That seemed a bit odd because the usual 
Communist Party cell has a name, such as 
the “John Reid Club” or the “Abraham Lin- 
coln Club” or some very nice name, and this 
group did not have a name. It had only a 
symbol “Pro-4.” And I was to use every 
precaution in going to the first meeting to 
see that I was not “tailed” or detected. 

The meeting, it turned out, was to be held 
on Beacon Hill, in Boston. I'll never forget 
that first night. I was not given the address 
of where the meeting was going to be held, 
but I was taken to the meeting place by a 
courier. We went up on Beacon Hill, and 
then into a beautiful apartment. I remem- 
ber it very distinctly. I could draw a pic- 
ture of it today. Nice bleached blond, mod- 
ern furniture, a beautiful thick rug on the 
floor, a nice fireplace with white birch logs. 

I walked into that first meeting of Pro-4, 
through the doorway into the living room, 
where the meeting was being held. As I've 
told you, I had received many shocks before 
that time, but it was then that I received 
by far and away, the greatest shock that I 
ever experienced before or since. I don’t 
know if any of you folks here have ever 
had your hair stand on end, but believe me, 
I'm not exaggerating when I say that I could 
feel the hair on the back of my neck stand- 
ing on end. 

Because, as I walked into the room, there 
were about a dozen people, 10, 11, 12 people; 
spread across this beautiful rug on the floor 
were Communist Party documents and ma- 
terial. There was no question but that this 
was a Communist Party meeting. But the 
people there appeared to be well dressed, 
nice clothing of high quality, high priced, 
the women beautifully dressed. 

I remember one of the girls had on purple 
nail polish. There was high fashion in that 
room. It looked as though a bridge party 
might be about to begin. 

But it was no bridge party. In fact, these 
people were discussing a book called State 
and Revolution. I don’t know if you've ever 
read it or not, but if you have, you'll know 
that this is one of the party's basic lessons 
in the technique of revolution. 

And the reason why my hair stood on end 
was because in that room were three people 
whom I knew—outside of the Communist 
Party—and had never before had any idea 
that they were members of the Communist 
Party. 

One was a top businessman in Boston. 
He was, in fact, the vice president of his 
firm, and his firm was the largest of the 
kind in that area, with offices not only in 
the United States but in foreign countries, 
too. And this man I knew well. I had sat 
beside him in luncheon affairs very much 
like this one today. You can well under- 
stand the terrific shock that I felt. It was 
an effort for me to keep my knees from 
buckling from under me. 

There were two other people also well 
known, not just to me, but known publicly. 
One of them was of the Wall Street of Bos- 
ton (State Street) where he had access to 
confidential financial facts and figures which 
went directly by Communist courier from 
here overseas. Here were cultured people, 
writers, authors, professors. Here were doce 
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tors, lawyers, teachers, Government workers, 
cultural leaders. That, gentleman, was the 
caliber, the type of people that I found in 
Pro. 

This was the first time I had proof that 
such a group existed. Here was a group so 
deeply underground that its existence was 
not known, not only to the average public— 
its existence was not known to rank-and- 
file Communist Party members, and that 
means the great majority of Communist 
Party members. They had no idea that such 
@ group was in existence, and yet here they 
were. In Boston, about 80 of these Pro- 
group people in all. Across the country, 
about 2,000, roughly. 

These people represented a very small per- 
centage of our population but I don't have 
to emphasize before a group such as this 
that anyone of these is a Communist of 
terrific potential danger to our American 
security. 

For the next 2 years I stayed in the pro 
group. I was able to watch the various 
activities and many things which the pro 
group did. 

Just today when I came in the room I 
was handed an issue of the Columbia Spec- 
tator, published up at Columbia University. 
It seems that they had a “press panel” at 
Columbia recently and they had many speak- 
ers at that affair speaking to young college 
people. Here's what one of the speakers had 
to say. He says that “the danger of Rus- 
sian aggression is nonsense since the Soviet 
Union so far has invaded nobody. * * * 
Its inconceivable the Russians will start a 
war.” This speaker outlined a program 
which he thought would lead to a “lasting 
peace”; including banning the A bomb, a 
settlement of the German problem on “Dem- 
ocratic lines,” peace in Korea, a “stoppage 
of pressure of the present United States 
policy of supporting the enemies of the peo- 
ple’s democracies in several countries.” 

And at home he said we must “restore the 
Bill of Rights and academic freedom” and 
in conclusion he said he was optimistic 
about the possibility of lastifig peace. 

Well, that’s a typical type of project, as- 
signed by the Communist Party to pro group 
people. Many times I sat in meetings when 
it was planned specifically which memberg 
of our pro group were to go into the colleges, 
and what message they were to give. 

Once I was unable to duck an assignment 
of this nature. The comrades knew that up 
in Wakefield, Mass., I had been active, in 
fact the president, of a Mr. and Mrs. group, 
at the Wakefield Baptist Church. The party 
knows everything (almost) about its mem- 
bers. They check up, too, to see what you're 
doing in non-Communist groups. It was de- 
cided that I should carry on a party project 
of some importance. There was no way 1 
could get out of the assignment. I had 
to arrange for a speaker, to speak at the Mr. 
and Mrs, club in Wakefield. They don’t 
know to this day that what I had to do 
was to have one of my comrades, one of my 
underground Communist pro group mem- 
bers, speak to our Mr. and Mrs. group. 

What he had to say was almost identical 
to what we read in the Columbia speech: 
That we must be “friendly” with the Soviet 
Union, we must be “understanding,” so forth, 
andsoon. He gave avery fine talk. Whata 
great shock it would have been to our Bap- 
tist people if they had known what had 
happened. 

People ask, “How are you able to be a 
Communist and not be discovered?” We 
know you were the assistant advertising 
director for Paramount Pictures theater divi- 
sion there. You were working for Harry 
Browning, whom some of us know. And you 
were active in the church and in commu- 
nity life. How were you able to get away 
with it? 
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All of that credit I must give to the Com- 


munist Party, because it was the Commu- 
nist Party who trained me specifically and 
very deliberately along certain lines. That 
was what they had in mind in the very be- 


ginning, but I didn’t know about that in 
1940. They trained me how to be an under- 
ground Communist. They taught me how 
to be a Communist Party member working 
in the midst of non-Communists (and even 
in the midst of anti-Communists); how to 
carry out Communist Party orders and direc- 
tives, and yet never be discovered as a party 
member. That is the special technique of 
every single progroup member—every single 
one of them. Not one of them is publicly 
identified as a Communist, and yet every one 
of them is acting under orders from their 
bosses in Moscow, and knowing it. 

Now, what to do. I must finish soon, be- 
cause you wish to get bagk to work, I know. 
First of all, by all means, continue the activi- 
ties which are bolstered and sponsored and 
I know encouraged by the American Legion. 
Continue the job which we have to do—the 
job of exposing the activities of not only 
the open Communist Party members but of 
underground Communist members at every 
single opportunfty. 

Be sure that you continue, as I know you 
are doing now, to back the efforts of our 
Congress and of our various legislators and 
investigating committees who are trying to 
uncover the truth and to expose the under- 
ground activities of the Communists to the 
light of day. There is nothing the Commu- 
nists hate worse than having that rock 
turned ud so that all the insects can be 
seen. 

Let’s keep on doing it. Let us support by 
all means the efforts of the investigating 
committees and of the people who are work- 
ing diligently to bring some light upon this 
subject. There has been, it is true, a great 
deal of criticism of the various techniques 
and tactics used by various investigatiing 
committees. But I think we have to sepa- 
rate the tactics of the Communist Party 
from that of the job of a good American. 

The tactics of the Communist Party is to 
condemn and to vilify and to smear every in- 
dividual who attempts to find out the truth 
about the Communist. Especially does the 
Commuist Party do that to every ex-Com- 
munist, everyone who has been a member of 
the party, who has left the party, and who 
has now indicated a willingness to testify 
and to tell the truth. Those people are at- 
tacked with terrific vehemence by the Com- 
munist Party. 

The technique of the Communist Party is 
to condemn every investigation in every 
aspect, to condemn Senator McCartuy, Sen- 
ator MCCARRAN, every House committee, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

But she American way is constructive. 
The American way is to realize that it may 
be true that in the past mistakes have been 
made, but if mistakes have been made by 
those people trying to do a good job, we cer- 
tainly should not condemn them. We should 
instead, try to support them. We should not 

try to call off every investigation of com- 
munism; we should in fact, try to make them 
better and encourage Congress and the Sen- 
ate to get mor: facts. We should realize 
that it is most difficult to obtain facts, and 
we should encourage our anti-Communists 
to get those facts and to get them before the 
public. 

Again, I am most grateful for this wonder- 
ful award that you have given me today, 
and my wife, too. I want to include her 
«because in many ways the 9 years were harder 
for her than they were for me. We are very 
humble in accepting this award and other 
recognition, because we realize that in order 
to keep this country great and in order to 
keep it free, it takes many fighters, and it 
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takes fighters on every front. We know 


there is a tremendous job being done today 


by American citizens everywhere in pro- 
tecting our way of life. Certainly American 
citizens are doing a great job in uniform 
today. They are carrying out a very tough 
fight not only in Korea but on many other 
fronts of the world where men are in uni- 
form, standing guard, many times pretty 
much forgotten—they are out there on the 
outposts. They are doing a job for us, 
Well, they don’t receive very much recog- 
nition. 

You men here on the home front; cer- 
tainly you are doing an important job every 
day not only in organizations such as this 
organization, the American Legion, but in 
your homes and in your businesses as well. 
You are doing a job every day as good 
Americans, and I know you do not expect 
or anticipate medals or awards. 

And then there is another group of 
people—very small, perhaps—no one knows 
how many. Those are the people to whom 
Ogden Reid has already referred. There are 
some who will never be known publicly, 
there are some whose names will never ap- 
pear in the headlines, who will never have 
any recognition or any award or any public 
thanks, and yet they are carrying out a 
terrifi: fight, a very tough battle, and they 
are doing it for you and for me. We should 
thank God every night that we are a people 
who are surrounded, who are in the midst of 
good citizens and good Americans every- 
where, who are doing jobs, some of them 
tough, some of them unnoticed and unpub- 
licized, but all of them conscientiously, con- 
tinually doing a job to make sure that this 
great country, which is ours, will continue 
to have the opportunities and freedoms 
which have been handed to us. 

Thank you, very, very much. 

(Note.—The Young Communist League 
Was going under the official title “American 
Youth for Democracy,” during the period 
1944-48.) 





General MacArthur Established Japan on 
a Solid Basis—Japanese Are Our 
Friends Today as a Result of His Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr.SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
it is encouraging to note that in the 
postwar years the work of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur in Japan is now recognized 
as having been a real accomplishment. 
The New York Herald Tribune so states 
in an editorial on last Monday, March 
31. “Clear vision and a firm guiding 
hand has brought their rewards,” the 
editorial states. All loyal Americans 
will join in that sentiment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the editorial referred to: 

THE HOPE oF JAPAN 

A special supplement of this newspaper 
was filled yesterday with the names of 
strange places and of companies largely un- 
familiar to the American public. All these 
were Japanese, representatives of a Japan 
that has undergone an amazing economic 
recovery from the devastation left by the 
war and which, as a result of the new peace 
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treaty, looks forward to a period of growing 
trade and investment. Japan is once more 
@ sovereign nation, with the Allied Council 
for Japan to be dissolved and American 


troops remaining for the sole purpose of safe- 
guarding the liberties the nation has won. 
Tourists are invited; the promise is held out 
of good hotels, fast trains and all the exotic 
charms for which the island civilization is 
noted. 

It is difficult for the mind to grasp so 
rapid a transformation. That General Mac- 
Arthur was building in the immediate post- 
war years a solid foundation for recovery 
and progress was known. But only those 
most closely acquainted with his work could 
have foreseen the record of accomplishment 
unfolded in yesterday’s special supplement. 
Clear vision and a firm guiding hand have 
brought their rewards; and MacArthur him- 
self must draw from the results a satisfac- 
tion such as is given to few men. Difficul- 
ties, of course, remain. Trade must find new 
channels, particularly when the economic 
benefits deriving from the Korean war are 
ended; such setbacks as are involved in the 
world slump of cotton textile prices must 
be overcome. But the main story is a pleas- 
ure to read of; and no doubt but American 
business men and tourists will increasingly 
find it one that concerns them. 





Air Defense Lags 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport Times of March 31, 
1952: 


Atk DEFENSE LAGS 


Anyone who cares to worry about the state 
of national defense can find ample cause for 
concern in the testimony of Air Force lead- 
ers before a House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee last Friday. They made no claim 
that our air power is growing as it should. 

The cynical reader will say that, yes, these 
military people are always gloomy and pessi- 
mistic when they are asking Congress for 
appropriations. And it is true that the Air 
Force is asking for $20,000,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year, a considerable sum. 

However, facts are facts. Certainly the 
top Air Force leaders would not dare depart 
from the truth in their testimony. This is 
the story, in capsule: 

Current deliveries of war planes are about 
15 percent behind the schedules set last 
year. 

The goal of 126 wings of modern combat 
planes won’t be attained until December 
1955, under the stretch-out program recently 
inaugurated. (Stretch-out is a fancy word 
which really means @ deliberate slowdown in 
production.) The original plen was to have 
126 wings ready for combat in 1953. 

Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg testified: 

“If the Russian program continues as pre- 
dicted, within 3 years most of the Soviet air 
force will be jet-powered. By this date, 
moreover, their total number of long-range 
aircraft capable of carrying atomic bombs 
will begin to approach ours.” 

This, then, is the up-to-the-minute pic- 
ture. We have cut down our air prepared- 
ness program, in the bel -f that if war comes 
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we shall be able to attain air superiority 
swiftly through our huge industrial machine. 
Should sabotage or enemy atomic bombs or 
some other factor make it impossible for us 
to attain this superiority, we might find our- 
selves open to an enemy air attack which 
could be disastrous for our country. 

ongress should see to it that the current 
trend in Air Force preparedness is reversed, 
and that the stretch-out program is dropped 
completely. Our airmen in Korea should 
have the latest type jet fighters, not out- 
moded types which are inferior to those used 
by the enemy. The goal of 126 wings should 
be reached, not in 1955, but as soon as it 
can be attained. 

The American people have always wanted 
an abundance of air power. Had their 
wishes been heeded in the 1930's, the billions 
spent for raking leaves in that decade would 
have been put into an air armada which 
might have prevented World War II. The 
Washington planners who are slowing up air- 
craft production now should be called to 
account by Congress. 





Less Investigation, More Useful 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the fo!lowing article from the Daily Eve- 
ning Item, Lynn, Mass., Monday, March 
31, 1952: 

More Laws, FEWER QUIZZES 

The power of Congress to investigate is 
inherent in its power to make laws. But 
it has been apparent that in recent years 
Congress has devoted a disproportionate 
share of its time to investigating, and too 
little to lawmaking. 

A recent survey by the New York Times 
gives some fresh substance to this com- 
plaint. The Times found that since 1950 
there have been 225 investigations launched, 
and that 60 are currently in progress. 

This makes the Eighty-second Congress 
the most investigative one in United States 
history and before it the Eightieth and the 
Eighty-first had established new peaks. The 
upward trend is unmistakable. 

Money voted for these inquiries by the 
Eighty-second Congress comes to $4,100,000, 
in addition to funds regularly allotted for 
normal committee work. This is about 
#600,000 more than the sum allowed for the 
Eighty-first. 

Right now about 20 proposals for new in- 
quiries are pending. They call for outlay 
of almost $1,000,000 more. 

There are so many separate probes that 
Congress can no longer house them all. It 
has begun renting hotel rooms in down- 
town Washington. The old Supreme Court 
chamber in the Capitol used to be just a 
sightseer's delight. Today it’s in steady de- 
mand as a hearing room. 

Often the investigating groups hold both 
morning and afternoon sessions, thus limit- 
ing the average legislator’s lawmaking to an 
occasional chase to the Senate or House floor 
for a roll call. This hardly seems a system 
designed to produce good laws. 

Another complaint is an old one but it’s 
still valid. Investigators of the executive 
departments and agencies are so numerous 
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that many Federal officials devote a good 
part of their time to Capitol Hill. 

They frequently bring large staffs with 
them. This fact plus repeated committee 
demands for more data, reports, and other 
supplemental work cuts heavily into the 
department's regular operating funds. Cer- 
tainly Government service must be impaired 
in at least some of these cases. 

Thus we have the spectacle of Congress 
in effect compelling a diversion of depart- 
ment funds at the very moment it is inquir- 
ing into department’s methods of spending. 

No question about it, congressional inves- 
tigating is now out of hand. Not only is it 
far too time-consuming in ratio to the law- 
making process, but it many times is without 
serious purpose. 

The Times survey is a useful start toward 
showing the American people how their Con- 
gress spends its time. The next step is 
equally important. 

We need to know how many of the hun- 
dreds of investigations conducted by Con- 
gress in recent years have actually led to 
useful legislation. And how many have 
been publicity circuses largely wasteful of 
lawmakers’ time and the taxpayers’ money. 





Beautiful Vesuvius Lake 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
located in Lawrence County, Ohio, one 
of the most beautiful small lakes in the 
country. My statement is supported by 
the judgment of practically everyone 
who has seen this lake. My statement is 
supported by an article appearing re- 
cently in the press written by John 
Waters, which discusses the duties of 
the Forest Rangers. He said, .“Few 
prettier places can be found in the Na- 
tion than Vesuvius Lake.” 

I am proud that I was largely respon- 
sible for the construction of this lake. 
I am doubly proud for my motive in 
putting forth the effort to have this 
beautiful lake constructed for I knew 
that I would be giving to many people 
in my section in Ohio an opportunity to 
enjoy a beautiful lake and to avail them- 
selves of the recreational advantages 
provided by the lake and the beautiful 
section surrounding it. I felt that this 
would give to many families and their 
children an opportunity to enjoy these 
advantages without the expense of go- 
ing far away from home. 

Before the construction of the Vesu- 
vius Lake that section comprised hun- 
dreds of acres of undeveloped land. Now 
that section is being developed and is 
far more promising. 

In one of McGuffy’s Readers there is 
a lesson about the American Indian, 
which shows how far we have come from 
those days. As I remember the first few 
lines of that selection are as follows: 

Not many generations ago, where you now 
sit, encircled by all that exalts and em- 








bellishes civilized life, the rank thistle 
nodded in the wind, and the wild fox dug his 
hole unscared. 


At that time there were probably 20,- 
000,000 acres of fine timber lands in the 
territory that is now the State of Ohio. 
That timber consisted principally of 
white oak, walnut, hickory, poplar, and 
ash. No place in the whole world pro- 
duced finer timber of these choice va- 
rieties than Ohio, especially in southern 
and southeastern Ohio. 

Man in his advance toward what he 
thought was a higher civilization ruth- 
lessly 2ut down and burned giant trees 
that would now be worth millions of dol- 
lars. He did this in order that he might 
build for himself and family a cabin and 
clear off the field on which he could grow 
corn and beans with which to sustain 
himself and family. He was the sturdy 
pioneer who contributed much to make 
America free and great. 

This program contirued until the 
wooded acres in the level and rolling sec- 
tions were denuded. The forests were 
supplanted by beautiful farms and by 
thriving villages and great teeming cities 
with industries that supply the world 
with the necessities of life. 

The hilly country was cut over and 
most of the large trees taken out but the 
underbrush and the smaller trees were 
left. The hilly country has yet some 
splendid possibilities for timber pro- 
duction. 

About 20 years ago, and after I had 
been a Member of Congress for a few 
years, I conceived the idea that I should 
make an effort to induce the Federal 
Government to expand its reforestation 
programs so as to include land in the 
southeastern portion of Ohio. I found 
that the United States Forest Service 
vould be willing to extend its purchases 
and activities down into southern Ohio. 
It was not long until the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchased a few tracts. The 
Government has continued this practice 
until now it Owns about 175,000 acres of 
forest land in Ohio. I am glad that I 
had a leading part in securing appro- 
priations from the Government with 
which land purchases could be made. 

All of this land is hilly and most of 
it is too steep for successful cultivation. 
Most of this land was purchased for an 
average price of from six to eight dollars 
per acre. The land surrounding what 
is now Vesuvius Lake was purchased by 
the Federal Gove-nment in this land- 
purchasing program. 

However it took more than the pur- 
chase of the land to bring about the 
construction of Vesuvius Lake. It took 
money. 

I made bo!d to talk to those author- 
ities of the Governm2nt that controlled 
the purse strings and as a result a very 
substantial sutza of money was allotted 
to construct the dam immediately and 
to do such other work as was necessary 
to establish Lake Vesuvius. We also set 
in motion a plan that brought to that 
section a CCC camp. In this way, we 
provided for most of the labor that was 
needed for the construction of the dam 
and the clearing of the lake site, and in 
building the necessary roads and trails, 
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The money spent by the Government 
for the construction of this beautiful lake 
has been well spent as will be attested 
by the Forestry Service which controls 
the use of the lake and will be attested 
by the thousands of people who visit 
that lake for fishing, swimming, and 
recreation during every month of the 
year. The number of visitors last year 
was about 150,000. 

A few months ago, I had the pleasure 
of making a trip over much of the land 
owned by the Federal Government in 


‘Lawrence County, Ohio, accompanied by 


Mr. Grabow, the district supervisor, and 
by Mr. McKetterick of the Southeastern 
Ohio Development Society, and by Rob- 
ert Steideman, the local forest ranger. 
People living in the vicinity of this Gov- 
ernment facility are favorably im- 
pressed with the possibilities that may 
come to that section by reason of the 
reforestition of the land and the im- 
provement of the water facilities. The 
State of Ohio has taken a very active 
interest in the improvement of the forest 
land in the State and also in the matter 
of soil conservation. The possibility of 
maintaining wood lots has appealed to 
landowners who own hilly land that 
is difficult to cultivate but will produce 
forest products of all kinds. Thre are 
probably a quarter of a million people 
living within a radius of 50 miles of Lake 
Vesuvius who enjoy the fishing, swim- 
ming, and recreational facilities that it 
affords, and there are many people who 
visit this resort who live many miles 
away. 

The Forest Service is now hard pressed 
for funds with which to maintain its 
activities in that section. Funds should 
be provided immediately or else the prop- 
erty and the project will deteriorate. 

In the first place, the camping facil- 
ities are almost completely gone by 
reason of the heavy usage to which they 
have been put by the thousands who 
have used them. In the second place, 
the bathing beach has not been well ar- 
ranged and a bad landslide has caused 
considerably delay in the construction of 
an additional beach which is needed. 
The expenditure of a few hundred dol- 
lars would go a long way toward the tem- 
porary relief of this situation. The 
roads around the lake area have become 
dangerous. The heavy traffic is respon- 
sible. A few hundred dollars would re- 
lieve this situation temporarily. 

The lake is approached by only one 
road from the main highway which is 
about a half of a mile away. For years 
I have advocated the construction of a 
road down the creek to a place where the 
main State Highway No. 75 crosses 
Storm Creek, which is the creek across 
which the dam has been constructed. 
This improvement would cost consider- 
ably for the distance is about 2 miles. 
It would, however relieve traffic con- 
gestion which at present is dangerous. 
If it can be arranged that the county 
and the State and Federal Governments 
would cooperate on this program, it 
would divide the expense of construction 
and maintenance and would be a great 
advantage to the thousands of people 
who visit the lake. 


And the most important need of all is 
that the Forest Service be provided with 
sufficient money to purchase the land 
that constitutes the drainage basin which 
feeds the lake. At present there is quite 
an acreage on the headwaters of the 
small streams, the waters of which come 
into Lake Vesuvius. This land is hilly 
and some of it is under cultivation, but it 
erodes very rapidly, thus depreciating 
the value of the land and its productive 
capacity. This eroded soil finds its way 
down into the lake. If this continues it 
will, in a few years, be a real impair- 
ment of the usefulness of the lake. This 
land should be purchased by the Govern- 
ment and should be planted with forest 
trees as rapidly as it can be acquired. A 
sufficient amount of this land has been 
purchased to prove the necessity and 
practicability of this project. 

I am sure that the people of that sec- 
tion of the State would welcome any im- 
provements that are necessary to main- 
tain the beauty and usefulness of Vesu- 
vius Lake. 

I shall continue my interest in the 
project because I feel that it is a worthy 
project which is appreciated by thou- 
sands of good Americans who live in that 
section of the country. 





Neckyoke Jones Says 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
insert another Neckyoke Jones Says 
column, originally published in the 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Press: 


“How are you bettin’ on who is goin’ to be 
nex’ Presydent,” I prefers to Greasewood to- 
day. “Well, sir” he replugs, “I ain't a bettin’ 
man an’ there is no tellin’ which way the dill 
pickle will squirt. A voter is libble to turn 
one way or tother—dependin’ on how the 
wind is blowin’. It looks to me like folks 
ain’t payin’ as much attention to who is 
goin’ to Congriss. You know iffen you got 
a Presydent wearin’ one iron—an’ you got a 
Congriss who has another brand—the coun- 
try may find itself up the head of the crick 
an’ no paddle. Everyone you talk to thinks 
there will be a GOP Presydent—but accord- 
in’ to them who is said to be politickel- 
wise—it is going’ to take some door-beil ring- 
in’ an’ fast travelin’ to eleck a GOP Con- 
griss. So whether it be Taft, Ike, or Mac— 
not considerin’ Stassin or Warren—iffen you 
put ’em in with a Congriss which is on the 
war path—they ain't goin’ to have a chance 
to do much. Both the Presydent an’ the 
Congriss has got to be men with plenty 
know-hnow—but usuly voters don’t pick can- 
dydates for what they know—but they pick 
*em on how they look.” Greasewood thinks 
voters ort to think. Hopin’ you are the same, 
1 am 

Yure fren, 
NECKYOKE JONES 
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Communism, Democracy, Chzistianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 

Mr.GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me te extend my remarks 
in the REcorD, I am inserting the text of 
a sermon delivered by the Reverend Vito 
C. Mazzone, pastor of the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalen de Pazzi, in Philadel- 
phia, on the occasion of the fifty-fourth 
anniversary Communion Mass of De Soto 
Council, No. 315, Knights of Columbus. 
The celebrant of the high mass was the 
Reverend Joseph J. Monighan, chaplain 
cf De Soto Council. This high Mass was 
broadcast, the narrator being the Rev- 
erend George E. Urichek, STL, Catho- 
lic University of America, Washington, 
Dc 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, CHRISTIANITY 

It is with deep pleasure that I again wel- 
come the DeSoto Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, to this church. An organization 
such as the Knights of Columbus grows 
stronger with the passing of the years, and 
this year, with a membership of more than 
800,000, you are at the greatest numerical 
strength in your history. This is fitting, 
since 1952 marks two highly important an- 
niversaries of the Knights of Columbus. 

On March 29 of this year the Knights of 
Columbus marked their seventieth anni- 
versary. August 12 will be the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of your zealous 
founder, Father Michael J. McGivney. 

Father McGivney and the group of fervent 
layment who worked with him were fre- 
quently discouraged by the obstacles which 
blocked their path. Their idea was a dar- 
ing one—the founding of a fraternal benefit 
society which would grow to become an in- 
fluence for good in the lives of many thou- 
sands. Although frequently disappointed, 
they never despaired, and your member- 
ship today is a fitting memorial to their 
untiring labor. 

It would be only natural to expect to find 
something of a relaxation of vigilance in 
an organization which has so well achieved 
its purpose over the years. We must real- 
ize though, that this is no time for any 
knight, for anyone who calls himself a 
Christian, to rest on his laurels. 

At this very moment humanity is facing 
the strongest challenge of its history, the 
threat of world communism. 

In comparatively recent years the world 
has seen the rise of various false “isms” dic- 
tatorial ideologies which seek to remove from 
the face of the earth the very way of life 
which all free people hold so dear. We shall 
restrict ourselves to a short consideration 
of communism, but all other false isms are 
implicitly included, since they are all 
founded on wrong principles. 

We are accustomed to hearing the term 
“communistic principles” used, but most of 
us do not truly understand what these prin- 
ciples are. They might well be called the 
10 commandments of Satan. Bear in mind 
that the following principles can be found 
in the works of prominent Communist 
leaders; they are not merely the accusations 
of anti-Communists. 

The ten commandments cf Satan are: 

1. There is no God; religion is a delusion. 

2. Man has no spiritual soul. 


° 
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3. Activity is virtuous or sinful depending 
upon whether it helps to establish the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

4. Marriage is not sacred; the state makes 
or unmakes marriages as it deems fit. 

5. Children belong not to the parents but 
to the state. 

6. Terrorism must be utilized to spread 
communism, 

7. Constitutional governments must be 
overthrown, even by bloodshed if necessary. 

8. The only patriotism is the love of Soviet 
Russia and the desire to sovietize the entire 
world after Russian pattern. 

9. Practically all true private ownership 
must be abolished. 

10. Farmers must be lowered to the level 
of serfs, workers to the level of slaves. 

That is communism today behind the iron 
curtain. 

Another term which we hear bandied about 
without a clear understanding of its mean- 
in; is “democracy.” 

Democracy and Christianity are so closely 
interwoven that one cannot attack democ- 
racy without first renouncing Christianity. 

‘The two chief tenets of democracy are 
essentially Christian. Democracy is founded 
on the two Christian principles that all men 
are created equal and that man possesses 
inalienable rights which flow directly from 
God. 

It is generally conceded by historians that 
our system of democracy can be traced to the 
Magna Carta, which was nothing more than 
a centuries-old Catholic teaching, forced 
upon King John of England by the Catholic 
barons under the leadership of Cardinal 
Langton. 

St. Robert Bellarmine, in the sixteenth 
century, insisted that the power of governing 
is immediately vested in the people them- 
selves. They can delegate this power to one 
man ortoagroupofmen. The saint further 
maintains that for a just reason the people 
can change their form of government, choos- 
ing a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a democ- 
racy. We wish top ‘t out that whichever 
of the above forms government may be 
selected, it is the people who make the 
choice. 

Father Suarez, a contemporary of St. 
Robert and a prominent scholar of sociology, 
was the chief champion of the rights of the 
people. 

As far back as the thirteenth century we 
have the testimony of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
St. Thomas declared that the best form of 
government is one in which the people par- 
ticipate through the election of those who 
will govern them. For such participation by 
the people he adduces the authority of sacred 
Scripture as evidence. In Deuteronomy, 
chapter 1, we are told that Moses, when he 
led the people out of Egypt, told them to 
select from among themselves wise and un- 
derstanding men to help him in the work of 
government. 

We know that all authority comes from 
God. According to the concept of St. 
Thomas, God has vested in the people as & 
whole the power to choose their form of 
government and to decide who shall fill the 
legislative, judicial, and executive posts. 
Once these positions have been filled, the 
people owe obedience to the incumbents, the 
office holders, who in turn are responsible— 
not to the people—but to God Himself for 
the proper satisfaction of their duties. 

Because true democracy defends the natu- 
ral and inalienable rights of man, catholi- 
cism has always been its friend. It is these 
rights of man which give rise to the essential 
characteristic of democracy, the participa- 
tion of the people in their government. 

The doctrine of St. Thomas concerning the 
right of man to take an active part in his 
government was generally followed in his 
day. 

Archbishop Halbert preceded his proposal 
of John Lackland as king with the words 
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“None has succession to this kingdom unless, 
after having invoked the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, he be unanimously elected by the 
whole of the kingdom.” 

With these words the archbishop intended 
to explain that the king or any other ruler 
was recognized as such only when he had 
been chosen or accepted by the people. 

In 1158 the Archbishop of Milan told 
Frederick Barbarossa that the people had 
delegated to him the right to make laws, 
pointing out that such a right was, strictly 
speaking, the right of the people themselves. 

It is a matter of record that in 827, in the 
days of the Carolingian Empire, the ordi- 
nances of the ruler were added to the basic 
law only by the consent of the people. 

When King James I of England insisted 
that he ruled by the divine right of kings, 
St. Robert Bellarmine and Father Francis 
Suarez championed the governmental rights 
of the people. This happened early in the 
seventeenth century. 

Their defense of democratic principles 
found its way into the writings of English 
sociologies, particularly into the writings of 
John Locke, who in turn exercised strong in- 
fluence over the author of our own Declara- 
tion of Independence, Thomas Jefferson. 

Obviously, since the ideals which act as 
the foundation of democracy are so thor- 
oughly Christian, one cannot attack democ- 
racy and retain his friendship with Chris- 
tianity. 

Therefore it is no wonder that, having 
long recognized the Catholic Church as the 
chief threat to her ambition for world do- 
minion, communism now realizes that de- 
mocracy all over the world has been alerted 
to the threat. 

The Communists charge that the early 
Christians practiced communism, that the 
church has altered her teaching. Actually, 
the Christians at Jerusalem did live a com- 
munal life for a short time. However, the 
Christian communal life could not even be 
recognized as communism in Russia today. 
As practiced by the Christians of Jerusalem, 
communal life was entered into freely and 
spontaneously by the individual. One was 
always free to withdraw from it, if he de- 
sired. The Christians were not obliged to 
put their possessions into the common fund 
unless they wished to do so. You will re- 
member that after Ananias had sold his land 
he offered for the treasury a part of the 
money, stating that it was all that he had 
received. St. Peter said, “Whilst it [the 
land] remained, did it not remain to thee? 
And after it was sold, was it not in thy 
power?” 

Certainly the freedom of entrance into and 
exit from Christian communal life is not 
characteristic of Soviet communism. The 
pitiful subjects of the Russian system are 
forced into it. Their only exit from commu- 
nism is escape to a free land or death itself. 

We can thank God that America has not 
been touched irreparably by the corruption 
of communism. The entire world looks to 
our great and blessed Nation to defend the 
principles of Christianity. 

Earlier this morning we mentioned that 
Father McGivney and his small group of 
laymen had great obstacles to overcome in 
the founding of the Enights of Columbus. 
Their difficulties were many, but their de- 
termination was great and their purpose 
high. Their success was bright. 

You, as Catholic men and as Knights of 
Columbus, have today even greater obstacles 
to overcome. Your determination must be 
ever greater so that your even higher pur- 
pose, the exposition of the ugliness of com- 
munism, may be crowned with even more 
shining success. As Catholics and as Amer- 
icans yOu have an obligation to the world, 
as well as to yourselves and your children. 

If you will but’study communism as well 
as the papal encyclical letters on the sub- 








ject, you will be equipped to do your share. 
Remember that as laymen you, provided you 
have the necessary knowledge of commu- 
nism ard its flaws, can do more against it 
than any priest or any other public figure. 
Those who are in the public eye are decid- 
edly limited in their opportunities to attack 
communism, whereas you men can meet it 
in the factory, in the office, on the street. 
In other words, you can meet it on the ac- 
tual battlefield. 

If you do this, and if you persuade your 
Catholic and non-Catholic friends that to 
do so is their duty as loyal Americans and 
Christians, the church and this wonderful 
America of ours will present an even stronger 
barrier together than they present separately 
against communism. Any antagonism and 
friction between Christians is a crime against 
Christianity. Al Christians should be united 
and open the eyes to brute facts and naked 
reality of communism, which constitutes the 
greatest evil in the world. This cooperation 
must not be a union of doctrine or discipline 
but rather a community of purpose, to es- 
tablish a social crusade for the elimination 
of communism. 

Thus will our country fulfill what the 
whole world regards as her divinely ap- 
pointed destiny, the posting of a guaranty 
that man, composed as he is of an immortal 
spiritual soul as well as a material body, will 
be able, wherever in the entire world he may 
find himself, to live in a manner befitting his 
dignity as the chief earthly creature of Al- 
mighty God; a guaranty that freedom, as we 
know it, shall not perish from the earth. 





Unmployment Compensation for Jobless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement which I delivered 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on Tuesday, April 1, 1952, in con- 
nection with their hearings on unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits: 


The mill cities of New England are caught 
in the grip of widespread and prolonged un- 
employment. 

This is the fourth straight year during 
which the pattern has been repeated. It 
goes like this, a few months of work, and 
not even that at full time, followed by 
months of employment that exhausts the 
benefits provided by law. There are no 
other jobs these people can turn to. They 
must wait for the call when work picks up 
at the mills. The tohers hang on in des- 
perate hope. 

Veterans, who went through the toughest 
military campaigns without cracking, are 
finding unemployment the worst enemy of 
all because they can't fight back at a fac- 
tory that has closed down. 

There is a danger here which the Nation 
cannot ignore. What has happened to New 
England can happen to your region or State 
or city, and it is best for us to recognize 
this ahead of time so that we may prevent 
it or be prepared to help the human beings 
who are the chief victims of recession. 

Believe me when I say that New England 
is doing everything possible to meet this 
many-sided economic problem. The causes 
run deep, and we are not indulging in the 
wishful thinking that a tailor-made solution 
can be picked out of a hat. 











It does occur to us, however, that billions 
of dollars in tax money have been taken 
from New England, to be disbursed by the 
Federal Government in other sections of the 
Nation to build up their economies. We do 
not begrudge this help. But, now that we 
need help, we quite reasonably expect that 
the Government of the United States will 
not let us down. 

Unemployment compensation is group in- 
surance. 

It is intended to protect our people against 
the ravages of joblessness. 

Nothing can wear a man down and crush 
his spirit more than to lose work through no 
fault of his own, to find it impossible to get 
other employment because replacement jobs 
do not exist in his area, and to hear his 
family, meanwhile, ask for the necessities of 
life which he cannot provide for them. 

We in Massachusetts have a liberal unem- 
ployment compensation program, one of the 
best in the Nation, but it just cannot keep 
up with the extra burdens that have been 
placed upon it. When people whose pride 
demands employment but they cannot find 
it, when these people exhaust their benefits, 
what then? 

The welfare departments of the cities and 
towns can’t get the extra money to carry 
them, and these people are not the welfare 
type in the first place. Many of them are 
men who fought for this country, fought 
for others who were never unemployed in 
their lives and who made even more money 
while the war was on. Now these unem- 
ployed veterans are being called upon to sac- 
rifice, for a second or third time, to the in- 
equities provoked by an economic conflict. 

The problem is not essentially one affect- 
ing veterans alone, although it bears heavily 
upon them in view of the late start they 
got in life because of the years they gave 
up to military service. Older people, non- 
veterans, have a special worry of their own, 
for they are discriminated against in seek- 
ing a new job because of their age. The 
tragic comedy of a human being considered 
as too old to be hired at 40, as if brawn were 
more important than the combination of 
developed skill and experience, has no place 
on the American scene. If business, gov- 
ernment, or both, encourage such a policy, 
then we shall have embarked on a policy of 
wasting our greatest resource. 

The responsibility is to make jobs. We are 
committed to the objective of providing full 
employment. 

Wherever, and for whatever reason, invol- 
untary unemployment displaces large num- 
bers of our people, the Federal Government 
must come to their assistance. 

No one can maintain that jobless pay can 
ever be a substitute for the higher income 
and fulfillment that comes from employment 
in productive work. 

The inexorable logic of our full employ- 
ment policy, however, leads to the conclu- 
sion that, where that policy fails, we must 
step into the breach to provide a measure of 
compensating income. 

Suppose, for the moment, that we turn 
from the humanitarian aspects of this issue. 

Ask the merchants, the professional men 
and women, the landlords, the tradesmen, 
ys, even the community banks what they 
think of raising the depressed income 
through higher and extended unemployment 
checks as an emergency measure. 

Inevitably their income is dragged down 
when large numbers of people who sustain 
them are out of work. 

So, gentlemen, it is not simply a crisis for 
the unemployed themselves but for the com- 
munities or areas as a whole. 

There are a half dozen cities in the North- 
east that are but one step ahead of collapse, 
sustained by the too narrow margin of our 
present system of pump-priming unemploy- 
ment insurance. If the strain continues, this 
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limited prop will cave in, and the dread 
specter of ghost towns will be with us. 

The race is on between life-saving a-ds and 
the ability of industries and communit‘es to 
get back on their feet again. 

In this acute dilemma you are faced with 
a new challenge in government responsibil- 
ity. 

There is a precedent to guide us in the 
present set-up of providing unemployment 
insurance for workers in private industry. 
We have coordination between Federal and 
State laws, and the adminictrative machinery 
to carry out the program. But the benefits 
are out of line with the increased cost of 
existence, and the rules did not anticipate 
the aggravated economic need confronting 
us. 

The stark truth is that too many people 
are jobless after their benefits have expired, 
and there are no jobs to take up the slack 
from that point on. 

Under the emergency legislation I rec- 
ommend the States would remain in control 
of the program. 

Only those States or areas within a State 
that have unemployment of 12 percent or 
higher would qualify for special relief. 

This would be certified by the Governor 
of the State and approved by the Secretary 
of Labor before the following special bene- 
fits would apply. 

The Federal Government would then 
(1) increase by 50 percent the amount of 
basic compensation received by the jobless 
worker from his State; (2) match the State 
dollar for dollar in payments for dependents; 
(3) extend by 10 weeks the duration of un- 
employment compensation benefits in those 
States with such distressed areas. Half the 
rate would be paid for this additional period, 
the extra cost for this additional period to 
be assumed in full by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In other words, the individual who is un- 
employed through no fault of his own in 
these areas of heavy labor surplus would 
receive higher benefits for the regular period 
and lesser benefits for an extended period. 

Above-average unemployment is an abra- 
sive fact, not an opinion. 

Its consequences are grim, for some worse 
than others. 

Eating away at the morale of people and 
communities that cannot be considered as 
separated from the United States. 

The immediate issue is, “What are we go- 
ing to do about it?” 





The New Battle of Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a well-written editorial as it 
appeared in the Sunday morning, March 
23, 1952, edition of the Los Angeles 
Times, Los Angeles, Caiif., in support of 
the Capehart-Miller bill for the further 
development of hydroelectric power from 
the Niagara Falls and River by private 
enterprise. The editorial follows: 

THE New BATTLE or NIAGARA 


It is probably less evil for a State to build 
and operate hydroelectric plants than for 
the Federal Government to do it. Neither 
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is good, but the relation of the former to the 
latter is like that of pocket picking to violent 
robbery. 

The late British Socialist Harold Laski, who 
wrote as if he understood the United States 
very weil, said that the ultimate aims of 
American Socialists can be served almost as 
well by public ownership of basic industry 
at the State level as at the Federal. 





NIAGARA SQUABBLE 

This text is suggested by growing contro- 
versy about who is going to develop the elec- 
tric power recources of Niagara Fails. Of 
course, the Federal Government, which 
wants to red‘strict the country in satrapies 
with the TVA as a model, extinguishing State 
jurisdictions, has a plan for taking over 
Niagara Falls. This is embodied in the Leh- 
man-Roosevelt bill. 

Another bill in Congress puts in the bid 
of New York. This is the Ives-Cole bill, 
which wouid have Niagara power developed 
by the power authority of the State of New 
York. This authority's experience in power 
development consists of owning a few miles 
of power line, which it leases to a private 
company. 

The third bill, sponsored by Senator Capr- 
HART, Of Indiana, and Representative MILLER 
of New Ycrk, would have private enterprise 
build, own, and operate the facilities. 

The reason there is an issue over Niagara 
power is a new treaty with Canada. From 
1309 to 1950, Canada and the United States 
jointly limited use of Niagara water for 
power purposes to preserve the falls. But 
in 1950 the Senate ratified a treaty with 
Canada making more of the water available, 
with the provision that “no project for re- 
development of the United States share of 
such waters shall be undertaken until it is 
specifically authorized by act of Congress.” 
Hence the 3 bills. 


THE POWER IS NEEDED 


The Niagara power is needed, as every- 
one concedes. There was a power shortage 
in the area during World War II and since 
then there has been further industrial ex- 
pansion. The projected Niagara develop- 
ment would provide 1,250,000 kilowatts and 
relieve the shortage threat. 

Five privately operated New York utilities 
are ready to do the job with private funds 
and without Government outlays. Their 
proposal came first and resulted in the Cape- 
hart-Miller bill. Then the Federal and New 
York Governments made their bids. 

It is ironical that the State of New York 
has provided the most telling arguments 
against Federal intrusion while it seeks the 
same rights of Niagara development at a 
lower Government level. Senator Ives said 
that the bill for Federal control “would 
* * * put the Interior Department into 
the electric business in New York State.” 
New York Power Authority spokesmen com- 
plain that under the Federal operation plan 
New York would have to help pay for a 
project “for which it had no voice in design 
and construction” and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would, under the Lehman-Roose- 
velt bill, give preferential treatment to some 
power users which “would short-change and 
discriminate against all other domestic and 
rural consumers.” 

The Federal people merely retort that the 
New York Power Authority hasn't had 
enough experience. 


SPEED OF CONSTRUCTION 


The dispute of bureaucrats, Federal and 
State, drowns out the arguments of the five 
private utility companies which want to do 
the job. First, they point out that they want 
none of the taxpayers’ money. (The Corps 
of Engineers, which is almost always very 
low in its estimates, says the project would 
cost $350,000,000 if the Federal Government 
built it, and that money would be taken 
from the taxnavers of all 4&8 States.) And 
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the private companies would build it faster. 
The first stage would be completed in 3 years 
under private development. The Federal 
Government would consume 5 years on the 
same work; the New York Power Authority 
makes no estimate. 

The private companies would pay taxes— 
about $23,000,000 a year when the new facil- 
ities were in full operation. Public power 
pays no taxes. The in-lieu-of-tax payments 
made by such Government enterprises as 
TVA are very small compared to what pri- 
vate companies would have to pay in like 
circumstances. And as for power rates—tes- 
timony before the Public Works Committee 
of the House established that “the differ- 
ential now existing between public power 
rates and those of privately owned com- 
panies is roughly equal to the tax compo- 
nent; that is to say, the difference in the 
amount of taxes paid by private companies 
over publicly owned utilities.” That is what 
the Hoover Commission had found out long 
before. 

There is another point which is not raised 
in the squabble between State and United 
States, and its very omission is interesting. 
The United States Government formerly en- 
tered these power developments under the 
guise of flood control or reclamation. Flood 
control was the chief excuse in the Tennes- 
see Valley. But in the Niagara case there ts 
no pretext except the general one that the 
power is needed for national defense. 


BUREAUCRATIC ASCENDANCY 


The bureaucrats have advanced to the 
place where they feel confident that public 
ownership needs no justification beyond 
their desire to own and control. They can't 
do it better or faster or cheaper but they 
would do it anyway. It’s not something that 
would not be done if they did not do it— 
which is one of the few justifications for 
government intervention—but still they 
would do it. 

Their attitude is a sort of measure of the 
rate at which statism has advanced in the 
United States. The statists do not even 
deign to argue their case any more; they just 
reach and reach. 





Tax Dollar Is a 90-Cent War Dollar 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Wisconsin CIO News for March 
28 has an interesting editorial, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am setting 
it out at this point: 

Your Tax Dottar Is a 90-CentT War DOLLAR 

Ever wonder what becomes of every dollar 
you pay in Federal taxes? Well, 90 cents of 
every dollar goes to pay the cost of war— 
past, present, and future (or defense). 
Here's the breakdown: 

Cents 
Arms, tanks, planes, bombs, etc........ 60 
Military, economic aid for allies......c 12 
Veterans’ pensions................ ctone © § 
Interest on public debt (mostly war 

GOR ensrenenniinganniniininl ae '9 
Atomic energy, material stockpiling.... 3 
Civilian defense, ships, airfields.....non 3 


That leaves 10 cents for all costs of Gov- 
ernment not connected with war. Inci- 
dentally, social welfare measures cost 3 
cents—agricultural programs 2 cents, 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to my remarks in the March 18 REcorp, 
I include the twelfth and last of the series 
of articles on juvenile delinquency, by 
Judge Victor B. Wylegala, children’s 
court judge of Erie County, N. Y., and 
president of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges: 


DELINQUENCY: A THOUGHT FOR THE FUTURE— 
PROBATION OFFICER AN ESSENTIAL Factror— 
More HOME CHEcCK-UPs BY Him CouLp CuT 
EXPENSIVE CARE IN INSTITUTIONS 


(This is the twelfth and last in a series of 
articles by Judge Victor B. Wylegala, of 
children’s court, eminent authority on ju- 
venile delinquency and president of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges. To- 
day's article deals with the progress that has 
been made in the State fight against delin- 
quency and suggests methods of making 
further improvements.) 


(By Victor B. Wylegala as told to Lee Griggs) 


Dealing with the problems of children is a 
specialized business. It calls for the best 
trained social workers, probation officers, 
medical men, psychologists, psychiatrists, re- 
ligious, educational, and recreational lead- 
ers. 

It calls also for judges well versed in law 
and the social sciences. The juvenile court is 
@ socio-legal agency empowered to protect 
every child, not only against his own care- 
lessness or Wickeriness, but also against 
neglect or exploitation by parents or 
strangers. 

Too many communities think of children’s 
problems as small ones and treat their courts 
as appendages that get scraps from budgets 
for their share. Actually, the juvenile court 
is of vital importance in determining the 
makeup of our generation to come. With 
proper power and services, it can make the 
world a better place in which to live in future 
years. 

New York is better off in providing these 
services than most other States, but there 
is much to be done. Outside of the Greater 
New York counties, only 11 have specialized 
juvenile courts. These are Albany, Erie, 
Herkimer, Jefferson, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Nassau, Oneida, Onondaga, Schenectady, and 
Westchester. 

In 18 counties juvenile court work is done 
by the county judge in addition to his many 
other duties. In 26 others it is done by a 
combined surrogate and county judge. In 
11, there is no probation service of any kind. 
Judges, even when they find time to handle 
children’s cases properly, cannot get good 
investigations and studies made. There is 
no supervision to see that rehabilitation is 
carried out. 

Most counties have no clinical facilities to 
help the overloaded courts evaluate the needs 
of the child and dispose of the case properly. 
As is the case between States, a county 
boundary line will often mean the difference 
between whether a child is denied the help, 
guidance, and justice he deserves and should 
have or not. 

The original Children’s Court Act in our 
State was passed in 1922 when there was no 
practical experience with such courts and 
very little knowledge as to how children’s 
problems should be handled to produce the 
most beneficial results. 
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There was no change in the basic law, 
although there have been many amendments. 
But most of these have served merely to 
increase the courts’ jurisdiction without re- 
gard to their ability to function properly. 

The weaknesses of the system have been 
known for a long time. In recent years, 
judges in the small counties have become 
seriously concerned about the futility of try- 
ing to run a part-time court in business so 
vital to our social progress and well-being as 
they encounter in children’s court. 


PROBATION OFFICER VITAL 


To provide more equal service throughout 
the State, some of our legislators have sub- 
mitted a bill requesting the formation of a 
commission to study the present operation 
of the juvenile courts. They will study the 
system with a view to revamping it to pro- 
vide similar facilities for child treatment 
in every section of the State. 

We are lucky in Erie County. Our facili- 
ties are good and the county is generous. 
We have an excellent juvenile division in the 
Erie County Probation Department which 
serves the children’s court exclusively. 

There is, however, a tendency to ignore 
the need for more intensive probation work 
at the beginning of our cases. We make our 
probation officers carry too large a case load. 
Each child presents a special problem which 
is seriously complicated not only by his own 
personality defects but also by the various 
persons in his own household and the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

To break down the resistance of these fac- 
tors to a child’s rehabilitation requires in- 
tensive work by the probation officer in fre- 
quent visits to the home and the general 
neighborhood. 

It has been my experience that many chil- 
aren would not require removal from their 
homes and commitment to institutions for 
retraining had the probation officer been 
able to make more frequent vists to assist in 
home rehabilitation. The expense of these 
institutions is many times that of a proba- 
tion officer's salary, and many commitments 
could be avoided if the probation staff were 
increased to give more individualized atten- 
tion to specified cases. 

Yet, Erie County has infinitely better serv- 
ices than some of the less populated coun- 
ties, where judges can devote only a few 
hours each week to children’s problems. In 
these counties, budget funds are too meager 
to allow for the proper kind of treatment, 
which runs into a lot of money in many 
cases. but under a new law State funds 
could be made available so small counties 
would no longer have to depend on local 
areas with small fund-raising potential. 

We may be improving in our fight against 
juvenile delinquency, but we are still far 
from perfect. There are still many evidences 
of failure of the American home and com- 
municy. We must see to it that all com- 
munities have good juvenile courts, proper 
Judges to head them, and enough trained 
workers to serve them efficiently. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


A better, more law-abiding citizenship 
can result only from better coordination of 
the efforts of parents, schools, churches, so- 
cial agencies, and others. We must learn to 
understand each other’s powers, weaknesses, 
and limitations as well as their sources, 
skills, and abilities. 

Yes, we have come a long way. But our 
accomplishments will be wasted unless 
America is awakened to the need of strength- 
ening its services to the youth of our Na- 
tion so that it may be strong and courageous 
enough to preserve America as the land of 
freemen. 

Our boys and girls have a guaranteed right 
to grow up physically strong, mentally alert, 
and morally straight. The project is a tre- 
mendous one. There is opportunity for all 
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who are willing to contribute to a better way 
of life. And there is glory enough for all 
who succeed. 





Democratic Platform of 1932 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment from a recent issue of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, containing the platform 
adopted at the Democratic National Con- 
vention of 1932: 


READ WHAT DEMOCRATS PROMISED IN 1932: 
BALANCED BunGET, DRASTIC SPENDING CUTS 


Recently an Enquirer reader wrote: “Why 
don’t you reprint the text of the Democratic 
platform which was adopted at the Chicago 
convention, June 29, 1932? It should make 
interesting and humorous reading.” Here 
it is, with the exception of the prohibition 
plank: 

“In this time of unprecedented economic 
and social distress the Democratic Party de- 
clares its convictions that the chief causes 
of this condition were the disastrous policies 
pursue . by our Government since the world 
war, of economic isolation; fostering the 
merger of competitive business into monop- 
olies; and encouraging the indefensible ex- 
pansion and contraction of credit for private 
profit at the expense of the public. 

“Those who were responsible for these 
policies have abandoned the ideals on which 
the war was won, and thrown away the 
fruits of victory, thus rejecting the greatest 
opportunity in history to bring peace, pros- 
perity, and happiness to our people and to 
the world. They have ruined our foreign 
trade, destroyed the values of our commodi- 
ties and products, crippled our banking sys- 
tem, robbed millions of our people of their 
life savings, and thrown millions more out 
of work, produced widespread poverty, and 
brought the Government to a state of finan- 
cial distress unprecedented in times of peace. 

“The only hope of improving present con- 
ditions, restoring employment, affording per- 
manent relief to the people, and bringing 
the Nation back to its former proud position 
of domestic happiness and of financial, in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and commercial lead- 
ership in the world lies in a drastic change 
in economic and governmental policies. 

“Believing that a party platform is a 
covenant with the people to be faithfully 
kept by the party when entrusted with pow- 
er, and that the people are entitled to know 
in plain words the terms of the contract to 
which they are asked to subscribe, we hereby 
declare this to be the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

“The Democratic Party solemnly promises 
by appropriate action to put into effect the 
principles, policies, and reforms herein advyo- 
cated, and to eradicate the policies, methods, 
and practices herein condemned. 

“We advocate: 

“1. An immediate and drastic reduction of 
governmental expenditures by abolishing 
useless commissions and offices, consolidat- 
ing departments and bureaus, and elimi- 
nating extravagance, to accomplish a saving 
of not less than 25 percent in the cost of 
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Federal Government; and we call upon the 
Democratic Party in the States to make a 
zealous effort to achieve a proportionate 
result. 

“2. Maintenance of the national credit by 
a Federal budget annually balanced on the 
basis of accurate Executive estimates within 
revenues, raised by a system of taxation 
levied on the principle of ability to pay. 

“3. A sound currency to be preserved at 
all hazards; an international monetary 
conference called on the investigation of our 
Government to consider the rehabilitation 
of silver and related questions. 

“4. A competitive tariff for revenue, with 
a fact-finding tariff commission free from 
Executive interference; reciprocal tariff 
agreements with other nations; and an in- 
ternational economic conference designed to 
restore international trade and facilitate ex- 
change. 

“5. Extension of Federal credit to the 
State to provide unemployment relief wher- 
ever the diminishing resources of the States 
make it impossible for them to provide for 
the needy; expansion of the Federal program 
of necessary and useful construction af- 
fected with a public interest; such as dood 
control and waterways, including the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes deep waterways; the 
spread of employment by a substantial re- 
duction in the hours of labor, the encour- 
agement of the shorter week by applying that 
principle in Government service; advance 
planning of public works. 

“6. Unemployment and old-age insurance, 
under State laws. 

“7. For the restoration of agriculture, the 
Nation’s basic industry, better financing cf 
farm mortgage, through reorganized farm- 
bank agencies at low rates of interest, on an 
amortization plan, giving preference to 
credits for the redemption of farms and 
homes sold under foreclosure; extension and 
development of the farm cooperative move- 
ment, and effective control of crop surpluses 
so that our farmers may have the full benefit 
of the domestic market; enactment of every 
constitutional measure that will aid the 
farmers to receive for basic farm commodi- 
ties prices in excess of cost. 

“8. A Navy and an Army adequate for 
national defense, based on a survey of all 
facts affecting the existing establishments, 
that the people in time of peace may not be 
burdened by an expenditure fast approach- 
ing a billion dollars annually. 

“9. Strict and impartial enforcement of 
the antitrust laws to prevent monopoly and 
unfair trade practices, and revision thereof 
for the better protection of labor and the 
small producers and distributor; the removal 
of Government from all fields of private 
enterprise, except where necessary to develop 
public works and natural resources in the 
common interest. Conservation develop- 
ment and use of the Nation’s water power 
in the public interest. 

“10. Protection of the investing public by 
requiring to be filed with the Government 
and carried in advertisements of all offer- 
ings of foreign and domestic stocks and 
bonuses, commissions, principal invested, 
and interests of sellers. 

“Regulation to the full extent of the Fed- 
eral power of— 

“(a) Holding companies which sell se- 
curities in interstate commerce. 

“(b) Rates of utility companies operating 
across State lines. 

“(c) Exchange trading in securities and 
commodities. 

“11. Quicker methods of realizing on as- 
sets for the relief of depositors of suspended 
banks and a more rigid supervision of na- 
tional banks for the protection of depositors 

and the prevention of the use of their 
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moneys in speculation to the detriment of 
local credits. 

“The severance of affiliated securities com- 
panies and the divorce of the investment 
business from commercial banks, and further 
restriction of Federal Reserve banks in per- 
mitting the use of Federal Reserve facilities 
for speculative purposes. 

“12. The full measure of justice and gener- 
osity for all war veterans who have suffered 
disability or disease caused by or resulting 
from actual service in time of war, and for 
their dependents. 

“13. A firm foreign policy including: Peace 
with all the world and the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by arbitration; no in- 
terferenc: in the international affairs of 
other nations; the sanctity of treaties, and 
the maintenance of good faith and of good 
will in financial obligations; adherence to 
the World Court with the pending reserva- 
tions; the Pact of Paris, abolishing war as an 
instrument of national policy, to be made 
effective by provisions for consultation and 
conference in case of threatened violation of 
treaties; international agreement for reduc- 
tion of armaments; and cooperation with 
nations of the Western Hemisphere to main- 
tain the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. 

“We oppose cancellation of the debts ow- 
ing to the United States by foreign nations. 

“14. Independence of the Philippines; ulti- 
mate statehood for Puerto Rico; the employ- 
ment of American citizens in the operation 
of the Panama Canal. 

“15. Simplification of legal procedure and 
reorganization of the judicial system to make 
the attainment of justice speedy, certain, and 
at less cost. 

“16. Continuous publicity of political con- 
tributions and expenditures, strengthening 
of the Corrupt Practices Act, and severe pen- 
alties for misappropriation of campaign 
funds. 

“We condemn: 

“1. The improper and excessive use of 
money in political activities. 

“2. Paid lobbies of special interests to in- 
fl‘‘ence Members of Congress and other pub- 
lic servants by personal contact. 

“3. Action and utterances of high public 
officie!s designed to influence stock-exchange 
prices. 

“4. The open and covert resistance of ad- 
ministrative officials to every effort made by 
congressional committees to curtail the ex- 
travagant expenditures of the Government, 
and to revoke improvident subsidies granted 
to favored interests. 

“5. The extravagance of the Farm Board, 
its disastrous action which made the Govern- 
ment a speculator in farm products, and the 
unsound policy of restricting agricultural 
production to the demands of domestic 
markets. 

“6. The usurpation of power by the State 
Department in assuming tc pass upon for- 
eign securities offered by international 
bankers, as a result of which billions of 
dollars in questionable bonds have been sold 
to the public upon the implied approval of 
the Federal Government. 

“7. The Hawley-Smoot tariff law, the pro- 
hibitive rates of which have resulted in re- 
taliatory acvion by more than 40 countries, 
created international economic hostilities, 
destroyed international trade, driven our 
factories into foreign countries, robbed the 
American farmer of his foreign markets and 

increased his cost of production. 


“CONCLUSION 


“To accomplish these purposes and to ree 
cover economic liberty we pledge the nomi- 
nees of this convention, and the best effort 
Oo: a great party whose founder announced 
the doctrine which guides us now, in the hour 
of our country’s need—‘equal rights to all, 
special privileges to none’.” 
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Tidelands Hearings Wind Up in Los 
Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recorp two articles 
describing the concluding sessions in Los 
Angeles of the hearings in United States 
against California, which took place be- 
fore a special master. The purpose of 
the hearings is to determine criteria for 
fixing the seaward boundaries of the in- 
land waters of the States. The articles 
were written by Lorania K. Francis, 
widely known Washington correspondent 
of the Los Angeles Times. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of March 28, 
1952] 


State Orrictats Say THey Czs:1 Prove San 
Pepro Bay CLaim—INLAND Waters STAND 
EXPLAINED IN TIDELANDS CASE 


(By Lorania K. Francis) 


The State of California can justify its 
claim to the entire San Pedro Bay area, in- 
cluding the great Huntington Beach oil field, 
State officials told Special Master William H. 
Davis yesterday. 

Through State Assistant Attorney General 
Everett W. Mattoon and Frank Hortig, chier 
engineer for the State lands division, Cali- 
fornia argued that all waters lying landward 
of a straight line drawn between Point Con- 
ception at the north and Point Lasuen at the 
south constitute a bay and are inland waters 
under State jurisdiction. 

Recognition of the State’s claim by the 
Supreme Court—which appointed Davis to 
take evidence and make recommendations 
in the dispute between the Federal Govern- 
ment and California over drawing the 
boundary line between inland waters and 
the marginal sea—would salvage more than 
75 percent of the submerged oil lands which 
the United States is claiming under the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the California 
tidelands case, a State official said at the 
close of the session. 


HEAVY ROYALTIES 


Royalties from the Huntington Beach 
field, which are being placed in escrow pend- 
ing final settlement of the submerged lands 
dispute, amounted to $8,463,772 in 1951, he 
added, as compared with a total royalty of 
$10,186,000 from all oil underlying the 
coastal tidelands in that year. 

Presentation of California’s claim to the 
entire bay met with instant opposition from 
Robert M. Vaughan, special assistant to 
United States Attorney General McGrath, 
and his colleagues. To refute testimony from 
Hortig that Point Lasuen was recognized as 
the southern headland of the bay, Vaughan 
pointed to dimensions given in the text of 
House and Senate documents at the turn of 
the century which conflicted with Hortig’s 
assertion that the line between Points Fer- 
min and Lasuen is approximately 19 miles 
long. 

SCALED DISTANCES 


Although admitting that a shorter line 
mentioned in the executive documents 
would end approximately in the middle of 
the city of Huntington Beach, Hortig said he 
had scaled the distance on the maps which 
were printed with the documents and found 
it to coincide with his own estimate. The 
text of the documents was in error, he said. 

The fact that early reports of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey and a 1798 
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survey made by a British explorer, Capt. 
George Vancouver, used identical language 
in describing San Pedro Bay as having “to- 
ward its southeastern part a small cove or 
bay,” which Vancouver named Point Lasuen, 
was brought out by Mattoon to strengthen 
the State's case. 

Earlier in the day Dr. Walter H. Munk, 
internationally recognized oceanographer 
from the Scripps Institution of Oceanogra- 
phy, at La Jolla, testified as to the sheltered 
nature of the waters lying between Cali- 


fornia’s Channel Islands and the mainland— . 


an important point in the State’s efforts to 
establish the entire area as inland waters. 


WAVES LOSE ENERGY 


Ocean waves, Munk told Davis, lose an 
average of 57 percent of their original wave 
energy when they reach the protected waters 
leeward of the islands. He told of studies 
made in wave refraction at three points in 
the Catalina Channel to compute wave en- 
ergy inside the island barrier, and of similar 
surveys made in Monterey, San Luis, and 
Crescent City Bays. 

His studies in the Santa Catalina Channel 
area showed that as much as 75 percent of 
the wave energy in waves coming in from 
the Pacific Ocean is dissipated, leaving only 
25 percent of the original force, Munk told 
Davis. He explained, however, that the 
method of computing wave energy within the 
island chain is not yet perfected and said 
the island shadow method used for the other 
studies is considerably more accurate. 


TESTIMONY ATTACKED 


The testimony of Munk and another ex- 
pert witness, Dr. U. S. Grant IV, professor 
of geology at UCLA, on the physical charac- 
teristics of California's coast line and on 
the wave-energy studies, was bitterly dis- 
puted by the Justice Department attorneys, 
who asked that testimony on wave refraction 
be stricken from the record. 

This was not justified, the special master 
told John F. Davis, a special assistant to 
McGrath. The master said that if sharp 
controversy had developed as to the accu- 
racy of the wave-refraction charts, there 
would be justification to strike the material 
from the record. He said, however, the Jus- 
tice Department would be given copies of 
the charts and would be allowed to cross- 
examine the State witnesses with the help of 
its own technical assistants. 


OBJECTIVE FAILS 

Special Master Davis also passed over the 
Justice Department attorney's objection that 
Dr. Grant, in testifying on wave energy, used 
diagrams prepared by others than himself 
and was merely stating his own opinion. 
The master earlier had announced that 
Grant's testimony as an outstanding expert 
would be accepted. 

A 3-year study of wave refraction in Cres- 
cent City, Monterey, and San Luis Bays 
showed that waves 10 feet high or higher 
seldom occurred in the areas, accord- 
ing to Grant. In the Crescent City area 
the greatest percentage of waves approach- 
ing from the open sea were from the west 
northwest, he testified, with 50 percent of 
the energy dissipated on reaching the bay. 

WEST COAST’S BAYS 

Grant also testified to the characteristics 
of the California coast, which, he said, has 
fewer bays than the Atlantic coast. One of 
the characteristics of California's coast is 
that its bays are bounded north and south 
by hard, rocky points, he said. The coast 
has few “drowned valleys” such as those that 
occur in the East, he said, although San 
Francisco and Suisun Bays are in that cate- 


gory. 

Additional testimrony on the economic im- 
portance of the offshore islands to the Cali- 
fornia mainland was given by Malcolm Ren- 
ton, vice president of the Santa Catalina 
Island Co., who testified to the sizable busi- 
ness done by quarry operators, cattle raisers, 








and by islanders catering to a tourist trade 
which brings from 2,000 to 3,000 visitors 
to the island during the summer season. 


SENATE SIDETRACKS TIDELANDS ACTION 


WASHINGTON, March 27.—The Senate late 
today sidetracked until next Wednesday all 
so-called tidelands legislation following re- 
peated failures to arrange an earlier show- 
down on rival proposals for Federal against 
State administration of offshore oil reserves 
and suggestions to earmark royalties from 
submerged deposits for educational pur- 
poses. 

After nearly 2 weeks of meandering de- 
bate, a vote-speeding limitation finally was 
negotiated by Senator McFarLanp, Democrat, 
of Arizona, the majority leader, after he 


was thwarted in moves to begin voting late 
today. 


ACTION BY THURSDAY 


Starting next Wednesday, discussion of all 
phases of the legislation will be rigidly lim- 
ited in the hope of disposing of the question 
not later than Thursday night. 

Nearly 5 hours was consumed today by 
advocates of the idea of earnrarking all or 
part of the proceeds from oil and gas leases 
on offshore lands for aid to education. The 
scheme was backed vigorously by Senators 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas; Murray, 
Democrat, of Montana; AIKEN, Republican, 
of Vermont; Lancer, Republican, of North 
Dakota; Case, Republican, of South Dakota; 
and Moopy, Democrat, of Michigan. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of March 29, 
1952] 


TIDFLAND HEARINGS WIND Up tn Los ANGELES— 
Botn Simpes TO ENLARGE ON VIEWS BEFORE 
Finat ARGUMENT JUNE 16 


(By Lorania K. Francis) 


Hearings before an appointed officer of 
the United States Supreme Court, which 
will have a vital effect on California's struggle 
to regain its submerged offshore oil lands, 
which were stripped from it by the 1947 tide- 
lands decision of the highest tribunal, wound 
up last night with an understanding that 
both sides would have another chance to 
enlarge on their opposing points of view be- 
fore the final argument is held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 16. 

The long and sometimes tedious review of 
California’s argument with the Federal Gov- 
ernment over where a boundary can be drawn 
between the “inland waters,” which the 
United States concedes belong to the State, 
and where the marginal sea area which the 
Government is trying to annex begins. 


STATE WINS POINT 


With Special Master William H. Davis, act- 
ing as an agent of the high court, setting 
April 23 as the date for Government wit- 
nesses to cross-examine witnesses presented 
all this week by the State of California, spec- 
tators at the United States circuit court of 
appeals in the Federal Building—the scene 
of the struggle—believe the question will not 
be decided on by the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices before the fall session, which starts in 
October. 

California won a point when Assistant 
Attorney General Everett W. Mattoon ob- 
jected to Davis’ suggestion that the United 
States and the State of California should 
submit their briefs—following the short re- 
sumption of the hearings at the Nation’s 
Capital—simultaneously. 

“It is unusual, I agree,” Davis declared, 
referring to Mattoon’s objection to the simul- 
taneous filing. “I would not feel justified 
in departing from the usual procedure over 
(Mattoon’s) objections.” 

BRIEF-FILING DATES 

The final argument, apparently, will give 
the Government an opportunity to present 
its own witnesses to cross-examine Dr. 
Ulysses S. Grant IV, professor of geology at 
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UCLA, and possibly other key witnesses who 
appeared at the Los Angeles hearings in mid- 
April. Davis, bowing to Mattoon's request 
that the Justice Department file its brief in 
advance of California, set the date for sub- 
mission of the Government's brief as May 12; 
requested the State’s answer for May 2 and 
the Government's reply for June 2. 

The case will be argued June 16, he said, 
a date which is likely to fall after the Su- 
preme Court takes its summer recess. 

Earlier yesterday Davis heard California 
law-enforcement officers of the State depart- 
ment of fish and game testify to their long- 
time patrolling of California waters in an 
offshore area extending 3 nautical miles 
seaward of the open coast and 3 miles to sea 
from the outer edges of the channel islands. 


OCEAN PATROLLED 


Led by Thomas Schilling, assistant chief 
of the fisheries patrol at Long Beach, State 
enforcers of the fish and game laws told of 
extensive operations by ocean-going craft 
which watch the entire California coastline 
to check on commercial- and sports-fishing 
operations and on violations of the State's 
antipollution laws. 

In answer to questions from George S. 
Swarth, representative of United States At- 
torney General McGrath, as to the outward 
boundaries of the various districts covered 
by the State fish and game laws, Schilling 
said that in cases of bays the enforcement 
officers draw a line from headland to head- 
land and continue their operations 3 miles 
seaward of that line. Where islands are in- 
volved the State law officers operate to a 
point extending 3 milles into the ocean from 
the outer edges of the islands, he testified. 


UPHOLDS CONTENTION 


The testimony of Schilling and other Fish 
and Game Department officials upheld the 
contention of the State that California's 
inland waters include bays, harbors, chan- 
nels, and the off-lying islands. 

Ocean patrols are conducted from the 
Mexican border to above Morro Bay, they 
testified. 

Extension of the patrol area seaward of 
the islands was considered of major im- 
portance to California’s case, since the State 
has emphasized all during the hearings its 
traditional belief that its inland water area 
included the islands and the bays, harbors, 
and channels along the coast. 


OTHER WITNESSES 


Charles A. Thunen, city councilman of 
Crescent City, Del Norte County; Milton 
Lewis, geologist for the State Lands Com- 
mission; J. Stuart Watson, assistant execu- 
tive officer of the Lands Commission, ap- 
peared for the State. 

Commander Addison M. Elliott, of the ma- 
rine inspection office of the United States 
Coast Guard, at Long Beach, appeared briefly 
as a Government witness, to show that two 
steamers plying between Wilmington and 
Santa Catalina Island were classified, under 
Official Coast Guard regulations, as “coast- 
wise” vessels, and that the Coast Guard con- 
Siders all vessels operating in waters 20 
miles from the mainland to be in this cate- 
gory. 


SEE 


Mineral Leases to Certain Submerged 
Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. GILLSTTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the REcorp the text of 
a radio address which I made recently on 
the subject of the Hill amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


At first glance it would seem to be com- 
pletely unnecessary for the Senator from 
Iowa to address other Senators in order to 
stress the value and importance of educa- 
tion in this country. However, the legisla- 
tion we are now considering and the atti- 
tude as expressed by many Sonators indi- 
cates that the subject should be discussed. 
Anyone conversant with the facts realizes the 
sad situation which existed at the time of 
World War II. We saw many thousands of 
young men of this country that were rejected 
for the armed services for lack of education. 
In a national emergency this exposed very 
serious weakness in our national life. Dur- 
ing the war the situation worsened. Our 
American public-school system deteriorated 
because of our failure to do what was clearly 
necessary to do to maintain it well. In this 
period our physical school plants and equip- 
ment were sadly neglected. Teachers were 
forced to choose between teaching at a great 
financial sacrifice and transfering their tal- 
ents to better-paid jobs. Many good teach- 
ers stayed on the job during the war but a 
large number left the profession never to 
return. Without a teacher there is no school. 
We now face the need of providing schools 
and competent teachers for eight to ten mil- 
lion more school children within the next 
10 years. In practically every community 
in the Nation there is a need right now for 
additional school facilities and trained 
teac ers to do the job. In my own home 
tcwn within the past 3 months the local 
community, after heated local elections, has 
determined that our public schools were 
overcrowded and have been since the begin- 
ning of World War II, and that this com- 
munity must tax itself to build a new school. 
We must look forward to paying better sal- 
eries to attract more competent teachers to 
run the new institutions. In Iowa we have 
ore of the finest school systems in the world, 
but the tax burden on the property owners 
in each community, along with the tremen- 
dously increased taxes for State and Federal 
Gvuvernments, will make it extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain even the present status of 
education, let alone build new schools. If 
we do not build these new schools at the 
cost of the local taxpayer, there is no answer 
except lowering our educational standards 
and further overcrowding the local public 
schools with the added increased attendance. 

In three-fourths of the States there are 
serious shortages of school buildings. Dur- 
ing the 1950-51 school term at least 300,000 
public-school students received less than 
full-time schooling and the greatest in- 
creases in enrollment are still ahead of us. 
Unless we take immediate steps to meet 
the school housing program, we will face 
risk in many places of an early breakdown 
in educational services. Overcrowded schools 
with part-time classes, overworked teach- 
ers, watered-down programs, produce imme- 
diate and serious effects as anyone can see 

As I said before, property owners in each 
commmunity are being taxed now to the 
breaking point. A major part of our tax 
dollar in Iowa goes to our school system. 
During this national defense effort when we 
are taxing our people over $69,000,000,000 a 
year for the Defense Establishment, the pos- 
sibility of Congress furnishing Federal as- 
sistance to States and local school projects 
is greatly lessened. We face a period of 
10 years of a rapidly deteriorating school 
system in the United States. We must face 
this fact squarely. 

I believe I can frankly state that per- 
sonally as a life-long Democrat, and believer 
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in the democratic principles of Jefferson, 
that no one has stood more squarely for 
the rights of States and the protection of 
States’ rights from Federal domination. I 
am defending the rights of 45 States in- 
cluding Iowa. Our rights are being violated 
and the people of Iowa protest vehemently. 
I believe in this principle as strongly as any- 
one can and especially with reference to our 
public-school systems. Federal aid to edu- 
cation has been accepted by every State in 
the Nation and in fact all of our State col- 
leges were given to the people of their 
States by the Federal Government under the 
land-grant system. In Iowa we claim to have 
the finest agricultural and engineering col- 
lege in the world, namely, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture, at Ames, Iowa. Our States 
that needed Federal assistance for education 
have participated in this Federal-aid program 
and there has been no Federal control of our 
school system. I agree that it must be kept 
that way. However, I question the sincerity 
of the argument that may be advanced 
against the Hill amendment that it should 
be opposed because of some possible and fu- 
ture danger that some administrator in Fed- 
eral Government would set himself up as a 
czar over our school system. People advanc- 
ing that argument have little confidence in 
the Congress of the United States or the 
people of the country who are paying taxes. 
The present deteriorated condition of our 
school system which will rapidly deteriorate 
more in the next 7 or 8 years and the Na- 
tion’s loss through completely inadequate 
school facilities, plus the fact that we will 
deprive millions of American youngsters 
their rights to education during this time, 
certainly are more serious than the fatuous 
argument that we fear some mighty czar of 
education in the future. It is a little on the 
humorous side for my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle to advance this argu- 
ment of fear of some future czar over edu- 
cation and at the same time state so force- 
fully through the press and radio that they 
expect to be in control of our Government 
agencies for the next few years. I do not 
share the fear that some of them advance 
against the Hill amendment, even though 
their prognostication of success in coming 
elections may become an actuality. I do fear 
for the Nation and both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties if we let our educational 
system deteriorate and go to seed. 

I do not attempt to speak for any State 
other than Iowa. It is not the best example 
because it is a generally accepted statement 
of fact that Iowa has one of the best public- 
school systems in America. Comparatively 
speaking, we are wel! off, but a study of the 
present situation shows Iowa faces the need 
of spending many millions of dollars for 
schools and teachers. Every taxpayer in 
Iowa knows this situation to be true and 
will be seriously concerned in the outcome 
of the Hill amendment which will provide 
millions of dollars annually to the educa- 
tional system of the United States and will 
directly benefit every citizen in my State as 
well as your own. You may be interested in 
a brief summary of just what the Hill amend- 
ment will mean to every pupil, teacher, and 
taxpayer in our State of Iowa. 


Facts on Iowa schools 
Distribution of revenue receipts 
from Government sources: 


oo eae percent_. 1.6 
ee a 13.9 
County 5 
Local 84.0 
Students in public schools_. 491, 000 
Teacher; (addition of 5,000 in 

last year) 
Annual salaries of teachers_- 
Cost public-school property 

per pupil_- 
Cost per pupil 

terest, etc.) 
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Cattlemen Speak Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Cattlemen Speak Up,” pub- 
lished in the Pratt (Kans.) Daily Tribune 
of March 29, 1952. 

This editorial is most timely, as it 
affects the livestock industry of not only 
the State of Kansas, but also of the entire 
country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CATTLEMEN SPrak UP 


Perhaps one of the most out-spoken groups 
today relative to the loose financial policies 
of the administration is the Kansas Live- 
stock Association. Others may feel bitterly 
toward the regulation of our lives but until 
now they haven't expressed themselves as 
well or as strongly. Remember that resolu- 
tion of 2 years ago entitled “Holding to 
Freedom”? It was so well done and so apt 
that it was widely reproduced. 

Last week the men who raise the Nation's 
finesi cattle on the pastures and in the feed- 
lots of Kansas again took pen in hand in 
another resolution, couched in the same 
strong terms. Here it is, in part, and it’s 
worth reading: 

“We frankly recognize the fact that the 
policies and acts of government, which we 
did heretofore and do now condemn, have 
been legalized ostensibly under the theory 
that, by promoting the economic security of 
the individual, they would abolish want and 
fear. This, we assert, is the identical false 
theory on which rests the doctrine of com- 
munism, a belief which denies the nature 
cf man, insults the Creator, desecrates our 
Constitution, and violates the Ten Com- 
mandments. It has sapped the spirit and 
strength of every Christian nation that has 
indulged it—including once invincible Brit- 
ain—and is now dismally depleting our own 
national spirit, pride, and power. 

“We fully recognize the grim fact that, 
adherirg to the false doctrine here con- 
demned, our country has already strayed 
so far down the easy road to ruin that the 
way back to righteousness will be rough and 
hard 

“We are quite conscious of the pain that 
will attend the reversal of our present course. 
The transition from an untenable artificial 
economy to the law of supply and demand 
inexorably decreed by nature; from the lav- 
ish spending of inflated dollars to the en- 
torced exercise of public and private thrift 
in the use of an honest currency, from de- 
pendence on the subsidies of socialism to 
the self-reliance of enlightened capitalism; 
this transition, we know, will inflict upon 
each one of us heavy hardship and stern 
sacrifice. 

“But upholding the old Constitution and 
honoring the founders of the Republic, we 
demand its restoration and, with the help of 
the Eternal, pledge to that accomplishment, 
as did they, our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

There the stockmen have expressed forth- 
rightly what concerns more and more 
Americans. Inflation and its attendant ap- 
palling tax burden has become almost in- 
tolerable. The cattlemen recognize the cure 
to be a painful one but they pledge them- 
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selves to embark upon it. Their pattern 
might well be emulated by all of us jn pre- 
serving the great heritage which is now en- 
dangered. 


(en 


United States International Information 
and Educational Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a series of articles 
by Mr. Frank Stout, a staff writer for 
the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, published 
in that paper October 8-12, 1951. Mr. 
Stout worked 8 months for the State De- 
partment’s propaganda program as a 
general writer, White House and State 
Department reporter. He quit his job, 
disillusioned and disgusted. He sets 
forth in the articles his observations 
while so employed concerning the State 
Department’s information and educa- 
tional activities. 

I am one who believes in the purposes 
of the international information and ed- 
ucational activities of our Government, 
including the Voice of America. 

I am alarmed by the charges of ineffi- 
ciency, waste, and incompetence made 
by Mr. Stout with respect to the opera- 
tions of the State Department’s propa- 
ganda program. The State Department 
has never, to my knowledge, successfully 
and completely refuted these charges, a 
matter referred to by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] during the 
hearings. 

The articles follow: 


GOVERNMENT WasTE Is Hopetess, Says 
Waiter WHO Quit CAPITAL 


(By Frank Stout) 


I could have stayed in Washington, but I 
quit my Government job because—though 
I was a little wheel in a $185,000,000 propa- 
ganda machine—I could see the taxpayers’ 
money going hopelessly down the drain. 

I say hopelessly, because during 8 months 
in the bureaucratic morass of Washington 
I met only one or two men who Would know 
a taxpayer if they fell over him. To most 
Government workers—even though they are 
taxpayers themselves—a taxpayer is a vague 
myth conjured up by editorial writers to 
frighten politicians just before elections, 
For instance: 

A few weeks ago I stood on the steps of 
a State Department building two block: from 
the White House. A colleague greeted me 
and said, “I hear you're leaving us.” I 
agreed that I was. “Why?” he demanded 
in a tone of shocked disbelief. I told him 
I was returning to the newspaper business. 
“And beat your brains out?” he asked in- 
credulously. 

I then suggested to my coworker that 
some people liked to earn their living and 
that, besides, Congress might some day carry 
out its economy threat and eliminate his 
job. 

“That's all right,” he assured me. “I've 
got civil-service status, and I can float to 
another agency. I like it here; it’s a nice 
easy job.” 





’ I walked away thinking that here, in one 
man, was the embodiment of thousands 
upon thousands of Governnrent workers who 
long ago forgot that someone—in Scranton, 
Syracuse, Bowling Green, Ohio, and every 
city and hamlet in the United States—is 
paying their way. 

If you accuse a Government worker of lack 
of conscience, whether he’s a filing clerk or a 
full-blown, mahogany-desk bureaucrat, he 
replies with an injured bellow that you've 
challenged his patriotism and the honor of 
his public service. That's the standard an- 
swer. Government workers use that answer 
to salve the conscience just as others shout 
stupid, at anyone with whom they disagree. 

But it’s not a sufficient answer and it’s a 
convenient dodge of the facts. 

During 8 months as an information special- 
ist for the State Department's International 
Press Division, I worked at various times in 
the White House, the State Department 
news room and various other Government 
agencies. Eight months seems a short time. 
In Washington it’s a lifetime of waste, frus- 
tration, and ridiculous make-believe. 

My job was to write news and feature 
stories that we hoped would be printed over- 
seas in foreign newspapers or magazines to 
throw some light on the truth about the 
United States—the truth that the Commu- 
nists have been working overtime to deny. 
Many of these stories were broadcast by the 
highly publicized Voice of America. That's 
where part of the rub comes in. How much 
of this truth is being heard? How much is 
being printed—and in fact, is it being pre- 
sented in such a fashion that the rest of the 
world even will bother to hear it or read it? 
I don’t believe the answer has ever been 
given to those questions. Not the whole 
answer. 

The obvious question should come up here. 
If the Voice of America, for which the tax- 
payers spent nearly $100,000,000, were doing 
its job, why were the same taxpayers called 
upon to donate more millions to the private- 
ly sponsored Radio Free Europe? Is it that 
the private citizen has more courage for 
telling the truth than our own Government 
has? 

In the State Department’s International 
Press Division, where reams of news and 
feature stories are written every week for 
various kinds of publications, there is a stag- 
gering amount of duplication of personnel, 
time, and effort. A similar amount of dupli- 
cation on a private newspaper or magazine 
would make it bankrupt in jig time. But 
then, the private newspaper or magazine is 
not supported by tax revenue. 

I know of one case where a worker in a 
supervisory capacity was so lacking in ex- 
perience and tact that the unit in this per- 
son’s charge was losing its best personnel. 
The superiors decided finally that something 
had to be done. But because experience and 
tact were the touchy problem, they could 
find no direct way to better the situation. 
Government workers long ago lost the ability 
to do things directly. The last suggestion 
I heard was that they dream up a new proj- 
ect for their difficult supervisor and transfer 
him to that. A convenient method of chang- 
ing a tough situation and spending more ol 
the taxpayer's money at the same time. 

The duplication of jobs, the bureaucratic 
tendency to sit things out, the careless re- 
gard for money, are in themselves a widely 
known fact about “big government,” and the 
butt of many jokes. Even the bureaucrats 
have jokes about themselves. 

The discouraging element lies in the fact 
that the big and little Government worker 
has lost all individual conscience about the 
waste, red tape, and obstructive confusion 
that surround him. He's resigned to it and 
doesn’t give a hoot in hell. The Govern- 
ment—that vague, paternalistic cornuco- 
pia—owes him a liv'mg, and he’s going to 
get it. 
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Meanwhile, the cornucopia stands on end 
and down the drain goes the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Vorce OF AMERICA RESULTS MAKE IT COSTLY 
PROGRAM 


The State Department’s propaganda proj- 
ect is costing you, the taxpayer, about $185,- 
000,000. It spent about $100,000,000 last year 
and has an appropriation of $85,000,000 this 
year. That staggering amount of money 
would run many of the Nation's big cities 
for a year. 

Propaganda—good, hard-hitting United 
States propaganda—is a must to counteract 
the vicious innuendo Russia is spreading 
throughout the world about you and me. 
But are you, the taxpayer, getting your 
money’s worth? Or is the timid, inefficient 
State Department pouring your money down 
the drain? Let's have a look: 

From a good Democrat, whom you would 
expect to praise the State Department’s 
propaganda, came this criticism only a few 
weeks ago, “The United States is hiding its 
light under a bushel.” 

That criticism came from Melvin D. Hil- 
dreth, Democratic national committeeman 
for Washington, D. C. He had toured 2 
months in France and Italy and came home 
shocked at the efficiency of Russian propa- 
ganda and the lack of ours. 

Hildreth’s criticisms were published in the 
Washington Post, a newspaper with strong 
administration leanings, but which rarely 
hesitates in calling a spade a spade. Hil- 
dreth said, “We've been too afraid of brag- 
ging and strutting in the past. The Voice 
of America,” he added, “is not enough. Not 
everyone has radios.” 

The Communists, Hildreth said in the Post 
article, are plastering hundreds of posters all 
over Europe, angled to rouse anti-United 
States feeling over “problems that affect the 
people closest.” But the United States isn't 
answering adequately, Hildreth concludes. 

This is a good time to ask why—if we're 
spending $185,000,000—we are not answering 
the Communists. You'll never get your an- 
swer from the State Department people who 
run the propaganda program. Not even the 
congressional subcommittee that investi- 
gated our propaganda last June could get an 
answer, and, as a result, Congress cut the 
State Department’s propaganda request from 
$115,000,000 to £85,000,000. 

Let’s go to the record, which in this case 
is the hearings before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
United States Senate, which we: studying 
the State Department’s request last June for 
$115,000,000 to carry on the propaganda pro- 
gram. 

The record discloses that as of last June, 
8,267 people were working in the State De- 
paitment’s information division. At the end 
of 1952, the record shows, the State Depart- 
ment hoped to have 10,369 at work on propa- 
ganda. 

The record also shows this: The State De- 
partment hired the British news service, 
Reuters, to analyze Voice of America results 
in Europe. Here are excerpts from a few 
Reuters reports, which even the Congressmen 
didn’t question: 

For London: “The over-all percentage of 
listeners [to Voice of America] is small. 
Britons listen to the BEC or European sta- 
tions.” 

For Stockholm: “About 1 Swede in 25 
listens more or less regularly to the Voice of 
America.” 

For Madrid: “Spanish radio listeners to 
the Voice of America had considerably de- 
creased in the last few years, but since the 
Korean hostilities many more people are 
listening to it again. One radio-listening 
expert said that he considered that at the 

moment 60 percent of those who have a 
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short-wave radio set listen to the Voice of 
America.” (But the survey doesn’t say how 
many short-wave sets are owned in Spain. 
So 60 percent could be 2 listeners or 2,000,000. 
Who knows?) 

For Vienna; “The Voice of America is lis- 
tened to widely but casually in Austria.” 

For Istanbul: “Too much United States 
domestic news and too much ‘high’ diplo- 
matic matters presented in an ‘Olympian’ 
manner lessen the value of Voice of America 
programs for listeners in the iron-curtain 
countries, is the unanimous opinion of lead- 
ing political refugees of the Istanbul Refu- 
gees Mutual Aid Committee. * * * Each 
refugee represented a different country.” 

For Albania: “There is too much news 
of no importance for simple Albanians. 

hey should choose themes of special inter- 
est to Albania.” 

These aren't intended to show that the 
Voice of America is a failure by any means. 
To the contrary, the Voice of America wins 
as much praise as criticism in Europe. But 
the fact remains there is much qualified 
criticism and so far the State Department 
has done little to evade such unfavorable 
comment. 

In addition to the much publicized Voice 
of America, which is only a part of the 
propaganda program, the State Department 
sends out material for use in foreign news- 
Papers and magazines, also makes moving 
pictures for showing in foreign countries, 
carries on an exchange of students, and 
finally sets up libraries abroad where United 
States books, magazines, and newspapers are 
available. 

In addition, the State Department pub- 
lishes a magazine called Amerika, printed 
in the Russian language and distributed 
in Russia under contract with the Soviet 
Government. The Senate subcommittee 
hearings disclosed in June that the maga- 
zine costs more than $500,000 a year to pro- 
duce. Originally, the Russians said they 
would put 50,000 copies on sale, but, breaking 
their word as they usually do, the Russians 
cut that number to 24,000. 

Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, ex- 
pressed amazement that a magazine costing 
half a million dollars was getting to 24,000 
known readers in Russia. He charged that 
such a tremendous expense was poor man- 
agement. No, it wasn’t poor management, 
said the State Department man defending 
the expenditure. It was a political problem. 
There you have it again. Who cares about 
management when you're spending the tax- 
payers’ money? It comes easy. 

Some 400 men and women in Washington 
are pouring out hundreds of thousands of 
words every month for foreign newspapers 
and other publications, but no one in the 
State Department has as yet proved whether 
the stuff is being used abroad, and if it is, 
is anyone reading it or believing it? 

Commenting on the State Department’s 
blase attitude toward the millions it is 
spending, Senator McCarran said bitterly: 

“The State Department information peo- 
ple come in here for more money, but they 
never can show any use for it. They always 
say, ‘We are going to do better next year— 
just give us more money, and we will do bet- 
ter next year. We cannot tell you what we 
have done this year or for the year before’.’ 

And that’s about the size of it. The State 
Department is spending the money, but has 
never really said for what. 


StTaTE DEPARTMENT MISSES BEST PROPAGANDA 
SHOTS 


A dictatorship, by its very nature, is ruth- 
lessly efficient. The Russian propaganda ap- 
paratus follows that pattern and, with a 
straight face, tells colossal lies about the 
United States wherever anyone in the world 
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will listen. Meanwhile, our State Depart- 
ment, steeped in the striped-pants tradition 
of caution and timidity, fails to tell the truth 
about race relations in the United States, and 
once tried to muzzle its own mouthpiece 
when Robert Vogeler told the story of his 
tortures in Communist Hungary. 

Several weeks ago when 22 Negro children 
left New York City for Vermont, where they 
were to spend 2 weeks on farms with white 
families, it was suggested to the State De- 
partment’'s International Press Division that 
stories and pictures of the event should be 
published to counteract Russian exaggera- 
tions of our treatment of Negroes. 

A couple of people in the International 
Press Division thought it was a good idea. 
but the chief of the division vetoed it. Why? 
His reason was that a southern Congressman 
might hear of the story and accuse the State 
Department of promoting antisegregation. 
And besides, he added, the State Department 
was before Congress right that minute asking 
for propaganda money and it couldn't risk 
congressional anger. 

Someone had the courage, rare in Wash- 
ington, to carry the idea further. Still fear- 
ing congressional reaction, it was decided to 
check the political affiliations of the people 
involved in the plan. The 22 Negro children 
were sponsored by the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, of New York City. The church and 
its pastor were found to have no subversive 
connections, but a minister who read a 
prayer at the railroad station when the chil- 
dren departed, and who had only a vague 
connection with the project, once was affili- 
ated with a committee to free Communist 
Earl Browder. 

S> the State Department's policy advisers 
decided they would not “cover” or write 
the story of 22 Negro children living with 
white families in Vermont. Their reason? 
The State Department was seeking appro- 
priations from Congress and had to lie low, 
taking no chances on the ire of Congress. 

A few weeks later Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, toured the Far East, the Mid- 

le East, and Alaska. In Singapore he was 
shocked to find the newspapers there carry- 
ing eight-column headlines and four-col- 
umn pictures from Cicero, Ill., U. S. A,, 
about a young Negro and his wife who were 
stoned out of their apartment in a white 

istrict. It didn’t take three guesses to 
know who provided the Singapore news- 
paper with all the details, and the exaggera- 
tions to boot. Dewey was so concerned he 
delivered a lengthy speech to Singapore offi- 
cials, trying to explain that race relations 
in the United States are not nearly as bad 
as the Communists picture them. 

So while the State Department, with a 
$185,000,000 propaganda program, was too 
timid to tell the story of 22 Negro children 
visiting white people, Governor Dewey was 
belatedly and futilely shouting into a tide 
of Communist propaganda in Singapore. 

A few months ago Robert Vogeler was 
freed from a Hungarian prison where he 
had spent 17 months on a phony charge of 
espionage. He returned to the United 
States, a nearly whipped man. After com- 
ing out of Bethesda, Md., Naval Hospital, he 
gave a long speech at the National Press 
Club in Washington, D. C. It was a hair- 
curler. He described the stimu,ants, the 
tortures, and the ruthlessness of the Hun- 
garian secret police. 

Three major wire services of the world— 
the Associated Press, United Press, the In- 
ternational News Service—carried the story 
in great length, one of them carrying prac- 
tically all of Vogeler’s words. hen a State 
Department reporter returned from his cov- 

erage of the Vogeler address, he was dumb- 
founded to find that someone—TI don't know 
who—in the Hungarian section of the State 
Department was unwilling to let the Vogeler 
story be carried in the State Department's 
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propaganda outlets. Why? It never was ex- 
plained. But a good guess would be that the 
same old caution, the same old inability to 
make a decision had hamstrung some job- 
fearing minor bureaucrat. 

Finally, after 2 or 3 hours, when it was 
proven that the Vogeler story had been 
flashed to all the world by private wire serv- 
ices, the State Department policy Solomons 
allowed their propaganda division to go 
ahead with it. 

Perhaps these instances of fear, indeci- 
sion, and lack of conviction explain, at least, 
in part, why such private organizations as 
Crusade for Freedom have set up Radio Free 
Europe to spread the gospel of democracy, 
or why it took a private organization to have 
the imagination to send balloons floating 
over the iron curtain with their messages of 
hope for enslaved peoples. 

So far, the State Department, even with 
its $185,000,000 for propaganda, has done 
nothing so imaginative and bold as Winds 
of Freedom which loosed the balloons over 
Eastern Europe. Such a maneuver excites 
the minds of men, especially the minds of 
enslaved people. 

The minds of our State Department prop- 
agandists are so preoccupied, however, with 
dodges and alibis to preserve themselves in 
their jobs that bold ideas may never occur 
to them. 


State DeParRTMENT Spies GUARD FENCES FOR 
BUREAUCRATS 


If Members of Congress knew that State 
Department reporters and writers, hired to 
gather propaganda, were spying on them, 
they would be furious—and justifiably. 

And if you, the average taxpayer, would 
take into account that these men whom 
you are paying to write propaganda, are 
using much of their time spying on the 
deliberations of Congress, you should be 
furious also. It’s your money they’re using 
to preserve themselves in their jobs so they 
can go on spending your money year in and 
year out. 

The State Department’s International 
Press Division, as a routine matter, has re- 
porters covering both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senate to 
piek up news that is of interest in foreign 
countries. That's fine. 

But on many occasions—I could not even 
estimate the number accurately—these men, 
and others, are assigned to watch commit- 
tees studying State Department propaganda 
appropriations hearings. They have been 
under orders to report immediately to their 
superiors. 

What they report has no possible use as 
propaganda overseas, but is simply infor- 
mation for the bureaucrats who run the 
program. They, in turn, use this informa- 
tion to build their defenses and lay their 
tactics for the time when they are to ask 
for even more money, 

You, the taxpayer, remember, are footing 
the bill for this, while these men who are 
hired to write propaganda are spying on 
Congress simply to ferret out information 
to save their own skins, their salaries, and 
expenses are coming out of your pocket. 

For myself, I have been told time and time 
again by my superiors in the State Depart- 
ment’s International Press Division to watch 
the teletype machines, the newspapers, and 
all else for any stories or speeches that criti- 
cize the propaganda program or the Voice 
of America. On at least five occasions I have 
called aides to Edward Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, to report 
such critical items. Immediately, of course, 
Barrett's office sets its defense mechanism in 
motion. 

I ask, how in the world can we get a vital 
propaganda job done in these dangerous 
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days, days when our leaders in it spend half 
their waking hours fashioning alibis? It 
seems obvious that if they had any con- 
fidence in themselves or their product they 
wouldn’t be in the least concerned about 
criticism, except as a routine part of their 
work. 

Our fear-ridden, faint-hearted State De- 
partment propagandists have grown into the 
habit of working on the principle that the 
best way to avoid embarrassing mistakes is 
to do nothing. 

One thing I am sure they will do, however, 
and quickly, if these articles reach their 
attention. They will start with blanket 
denials and then turn on the smears. They'll 
call me a sorehead, a malcontent, and un- 
qualified to criticize. 

Smears or not, it’s about time someone 
asked some pertinent questions about where 
the $185,000,000 is going for propaganda— 
and got an answer. 

One of the principal reasons why the 
American people are not getting nearly their 
money's worth in the propaganda program 
is the fact that the State Department Inter- 
national Press Division is dominated by for- 
mer Office of War Information workers. The 
Office of War Information was merged into 
the State Department in 1946. Many of its 
memorandum-writing experts held onto their 
Government jobs, and today hold the top 
positions in the International Press Division. 

In one section alone, former OWI men 
hold virtually every top post from general 
manager on down the line. Why is this bad, 
you ask? It is bad because these men are, 
like all men, creatures of habit, and they 
are now the victims of too much time in 
Government. They move slowly, with pain- 
ful caution and are frozen toward new ideas, 
Holding the jobs they do, they are in posi- 
tion to deny, or shut out, good paying posts 
for men from private industry—men who 
might have fresh ideas and imagination and 
the ingenuity to get them through the red 
tape of bureaucracy. 

Congress, or the State Department itself, 
must take stock of United States propaganda 
and tear down the defenses that now sur- 
round it. We need propaganda. We need 
friends in the world. We must compete just 
as hard for the minds of men as we do for 
high ground on the Korean battlefield. But 
we can't spend $185,000,000 every couple of 
years and get the pitiful product we're now 
getting. We haven't got that much money, 
if some Congressmen are right. And we cer- 
tainly don’t have the time. 

Congress, or some other agency, should ask 
a commission of the top newspaper, maga- 
zine, and radio executives in the United 
States to give their time to move into the 
State Department's propaganda program and 
clean house. This commission of top execu- 
tives should be given unlimited powers to 
hire and fire, rip out the red tape, dismiss 
the faint-hearted, and put men with ideas 
and authority into the leading jobs. 

The State Department will say that there 
is a United States Advisory Commission on 
Information already set up to do such a job. 
But the Commission hears and sees only 
what the State Department’s propaganda 
people want it to see and hear. Besides, the 
members of the Commission are too busy 
with their private businesses to give full 
time to the job. 

The task of cleaning house in the State 
Department’s Information Division will take 
time and solid effort. There must be many 
private citizens in the United States who 
could—and would—do the job. But, first, 
they must be given a free hand. 

And the job must be done soon. Anything 
less would mean a victory for communism in 
the battle for the minds of men or, at the 
very least, the loss of more millions of dollars 
with nothing to show for them. 


Inability of Modern Man To Respond to 
Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
delivered at Freedom House on March 25, 
1952, by James B. Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer, CIO. 

I am not personally familiar with all 
the matters outlined by Mr. Carey in his 
remarks. I believe, however, that the 
Members of the Senate and the public 
will be interested in reading this very 
thought-provoking speech by Mr. James 
B. Carey who has long been one of the 
most devoted and effective fighters in 
our struggle to maintain and expand 
democracy here and in the world. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


One of the most frightening tragedies that 
has overtaken man in this second half of 
the twentieth century is his growing inability 
to respond to tragedy. 

We are slowly becoming men whose senses 
are blunted. We can no longer feel heart- 
sick—as once we could—at outraged justice. 
We are no longer sensitive—as once we 
were—to individual human suffering, perse- 
cution and the deliberate taking of life. 

We are no longer capable of terrible indig- 
nation when human dignity is trampled on; 
we are no longer able to weep tears of pity 
and wrath over tyranny and torture. 

We have become—or we are in danger of 
becoming—men whose minds are dulled by 
mass slaughter. Our intellects, our senses 
cannot grasp the meaning of the 22,000,000 
human beings killed in World War II. The 
wounding of 34,000,000 others in the same 
war is too vast, too horrifying for us to com- 
prehend. The coldly planned extermination 
of 7,000,000 Jews is so enormous and unbe- 
lievable a tragedy that it can hardly make 
an impact on us. The enslavement of 15,- 
000,000 laborers by Soviet Russia's bloody 
tyrants leave us numb and with a feeling 
of something unreal. 

We are threatened with a return to barbar- 
ism—not simply because man has devised 
means for the mass slaughter of his fellow- 
men, but because he no longer feels the 
meaning of that slaughter. 

The miracle of human life no longer seems 
miraculous. The preciousness of the indi- 
vidual and the inviolability of his God-en- 
dowed rights belong increasingly to the past. 

We accept much of this loss without being 
conscious of our losing it. We tend to a 
contagious fatalism which implies that trag- 
edy on a world scale is inevitable. 

Our newspapers can preoccupy us day 
after day with lond, streaming headlines re- 
porting the battle against nature of a single 
man on a broken ship 100 miles off England. 
But death sentences imposed—without trial, 
without justice—on nine freedom-loving 
men in Spain receive no headlines, no col- 
umns of newsprint. 

And yet the future of our world, the dwin- 
dling promise of peace and sanity and of all 
human values depend on our hearing the 
voices of such men as these condemned to 
death in Spain. Even more, the survival of 
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human decency and dignity depend on the 
voices of such men—in prisons, in death 
cells, in slave labor camps wherever they 
exist in the world—reaching the millions 
who are still free. 

For our own survival, for the right of men 
to walk again with their heads high, for the 
freedom of our children and the generations 
to come, we must not only hear those voices 
we must recapture the capacity to be 
aroused by them. We must again become 
capable of deep pity and profound anger. 
We must restore to the word “brotherhood” 
the emotional meanings that make us deep 
inside our “brother's keeper.” 

Nine men in a cell in Spain, condemned 
to death—nine obscure men, as obscure as 
Sacco and Vanzetti were—they are our 
brothers more intimately than any mortal 
kinship could make them. They were con- 
victed, as the CIO declared early this month, 
“on the charge of devotion to democracy.” 

The time has come to be done with sym- 
bols. We've had too many of them and 
they have become fleshless. These men were 
not just symbols of lofty ideals and prin- 
ciples. They were our brothers of bone and 
blood and sinew who lived and struggled 
and suffered for the very liberties that we 
take for granted today. They had their joys 
and sorrows in common with all men. They 
loved and were loved; they had hopes and 
aspirations; they wanted contentment and 
the small pleasures that each of us want. 
And they knew the terrible agony of feeling 
abandoned, forgotten by the world, as they 
waited for March 14 and a 20-man firing 
squad at 6:30 in the morning. 

But the five of the nine men who were 
executed were convicted of more than “de- 
votion to democracy.” They were con- 
demned to death because Dictator Franco 
feared them, as dictatorship must always 
fear men—no matter how obscure—who 
want a portion of the freedom for which 
God created them. Tyranny at any time, 
at any place has had only one guiding prin- 
ciple—fear; fear of just such men as Dictator 
Franco put to death. 

Fear, terrorism and death must continue 
to be the foundations of Franco’s oppres- 
sion, just as they must be the foundations 
of all other oppressions in the world today. 
And because Franco must continue throt- 
tling the voices and spilling the blood of 
other men “devoted to democracy” we have 
gathered here tonight. 

We are here because we intend that these 
voices that Dictator Franco thought he had 
stilled shall be heard by millions who never 
heard them while they lived. Not as sym- 
bols but as brothers who died that we might 
know better how to live—that is what we 
want their legacy to be. 

These men would have us remember, I am 
sure, that it was the man who put them to 
death who joined with Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy in the Axis Pact on March 27, 
1939. It was their murderer, Franco, who 
embraced in solemn agreement the butcher 
of whole nations, Adolf Hitler, and the mad 
Caesar, Mussolini. 

It was the murderer of these men, Fran- 
cisco Franco, who uttered these infamous 
words on July 17, 1941, while freedom was 
fighting with its back against the wall: 

“The American continent cannot dream of 
intervention in Europe without subjecting it- 
self to a catastrophe. To say that the fate 
of the war can be changed by the entry of 
a third power is criminal madness. The 

llies have lost the war. German arms are 
leading the battle for which Europe and our 
people have longed for so many years and 
in which the blood of our youth is going to 
be mingled with that of our comrades of the 
axis as a living expression of our solidarity.” 
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And it was the man who sent our trade- 
union brothers to a firing squad on March 14 
who proceeded to put those words into action, 
Two months later he sent 18,000 Spanish 
youths, in a special “Blue Division,” to 
mingle their blood with that of Hitler's storm 
troops on the German front. 

So we are here not only to commemorate 
the men who died before Franco's firing 
squad but also to remember the words and 
deeds of the man who murdered them. We 
are here to recall Franco’s words and deeds, 
his murder of democracy and democrats, to 
those who today would invite this bloody 
dictator into the family of civilized nations. 

Yes, there are those who, in blindness and 
delusion, would give Franco a seat in the 
United Nations. They would clasp a hand 
that becomes with each passing year stained 
with the blood of increasing numbers of his 
victims. They would not only grant him a 
respectability and an aura of decency that 
few men deserve less; they would also wit- 
tingly or unwittingly encourage him to more 
bloodshed, to more crimes against humanity. 

We of the CIO are determined to do all in 
our power to withhold this advantage from 
Dictator Franco, to keep from him a prestige 
which he would use only for the further 
oppression of the Spanish people. 

The CIO made that clear on March 4, in a 
statement by our international committee 
through its chairman, Jacob Potofsky, pres- 
ident of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
We declared: 

“Nine members of the non-Communist 
National Confederation of Labor (CNT) in 
Franco Spain have been sentenced to death 
after trials that make a mockery of the ideals 
of our democratic civilization. 

“These workers, and others convicted in 
recent mass trials at Seville and Barcelona, 
were arrested, tried, and sentenced by the 
dictator’s courts for the heinous crime of 
trying to build free, democratic, responsible 
labor unions. 

“At a time when General Franco is ap- 
pealing to the statesmen and military lead- 
ers of the democratic nations for sympathy 
and money—lots of money—Spanish citizens 
face death because of their conviction on 
the charge of devotion to democracy. 

“The members of the CIO, together with 
members of other democratic unions affili- 
ated with the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions condemn the sentences 
imposed on these workers for their bona 
fide union activities. We demand their free- 
dom, and demand that the Franco regime 
cease its persecution of honest democratic 
leaders of the workers—a persecution that 
continues year in and year out, regardless 
of whether in the field of foreign relations 
Dictator Franco is fawning upon fascist 
dictatorships for funds, or fawning upon 
democratic governments for funds. 

“The arrest and sentencing of these work- 
ers offers fresh evidence that the United 
States has made a serious strategic error in 
granting aid to the dictatorial Franco regime. 
Franco Spain, whatever the strategic value 
of its geographical position, is a positive and 
deadly liability to the efforts of the free 
peoples of the world to fight Communist 
totalitarianism and aggression. 

“In addition, we join with the ICFTU in 
voicing our hove that UNESCO will forth- 
rightly refuse the bid of the Spanish dicta- 
torship for membership in that UN organi- 
zation, which is devoted to the social ideals 
and cultural aspirations of democratic 
peoples. 

“The aspiration of the Franco regime is 
to wipe out every vestige of democracy 
and human decency. Its application for 
membership in UNESCO is an act of hideous 
hypocrisy; Franco’s bid for the protective 
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coloration of democracy should be rejected 
in words that the dictatorship will under- 
stand and that the people of Spain will 
applaud.” 

That declaration by the CIO has been sent 
to the Department of State with a request 
that it be forwarded to the Madrid foreign 
office. It was sent also to Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, of the United Nations. 

Perhaps this protest by a democratic 
American labor union will reach the demo- 
cratic unionists of Spain. Perhaps it will 
reach the man who sneered at democracy 
during World War II and during 1947 when 
he promulgated a law giving himself the 
lifetime powers of the chief of state and the 
right to choose and impose on the Spanish 
people a new king when he dies. 

This gathering here tonight should re- 
mind us of another meeting held here in 
New York almost exactly 9 years ago. It 
too, was a protest meeting. 

Presumably that gathering—on March 30, 
1943—-was also held at a time when there 
was, as diplomats say, a delicate interna- 
tional situation. Our protest then was also 
against the willful murder of democratic 
trade-unionists, and there were people then 
who said that we should do nothing to offend 
the dictatorship that put them to death. 
We were advised against alienating an ally, 
when we needed allies against a common 
enemy. 

That meeting here in New York, in such 
remarkably similar circumstances, on March 
30, 1943, was to protest Dictator Stalin's 
murder of two great democratic unionists, 
the Polish leaders, Alter and Ehrlich. 

I would like to read a few portions of 
what I said at that meeting that night and 
I ask you to reflect on how perfectly these 
words apply to the murders we denounce 
tonight in Spain: 

“All of us assembled here tonight regret 
the necessity for this meeting. 

“But the tragedy would be even greater 
if we remained silent. To us in the labor 
movement, this war is not merely a negative 
crusade against the evils of fascism. Itisa 
struggle to affirm those principles of justice, 
and the dignity of individual human life, 
which have been symbols of the labor move- 
ment in all times in the past. We have 
spoken out against the continued ensiave- 
ment of the people of India. We have raised 
our voices against the humiliating and con- 
tinuing persecution of Negroes in our own 
country. We have been aware that some of 
our words will be parroted and broadcast 
by our enemies; but we have not remained 
silent. We spoke because we knew that the 
ultimate strength of our cause would be in- 
creased, not lessened, by our open determina- 
tion to face and wipe out injustice behind 
our own lines, as well as in the lands that 
fascism has conqucred. 

“I say that I know of no men willing to 
confront the issue who accept the guilt of 
Alter and Ehrlich. But I know others who 
believe that we should not openly state the 
questions that are flooding our minds. They 
say, ‘Now is not the time,’ or ‘We can't afford 
to argue among ourselves.’ I have said and 
I repeat that we cannot accept this timid 
council without slowly abandoning that 
sense of justice and devotion to truth that 
distinguish the anti-Fascist world from the 
black Fascist hemisphere. 

“Others say: ‘Yes; the executions were a 
great injustice, but we must not allow them 
to distort our perspective. We have a new 
world to build; we have enemies on every 
side; we must lay the foundation now for 
lasting collaboration, or else the world is 
doomed to a new era of war.’ 

“I strongly agree. The organization which 
I represent agrees. And tonight, since we 
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have pledged ourselves to speak frankly, I 
intend to confront that problem with utmost 
candor. 

“We, of the Congiess of Industrial Organi- 
gations, mourn the memory of Alter and 
Ehrlich; but we believe they would have 
hoped that their martyrdom would 
strengthen, not destroy, the solidarity of the 
working people of the world. Their sacri- 
fic. will have been in vain if the hope of a 
better world is lost. We believe that the 
shaping of a new world is the fundamental 
responsibility of labor in all countries; and 
we, of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, are dedicated to that goal. 

“This is a time that requires frankness, 
and I have spoken in that spirit. I have 
spoken in the belief that we fight a war not 
only for survival but for the liberation of 
the human cpirit; and that the workers of 
all countries must make common cause now 
to lay the foundation for a bright new era 
in human history.” 

You will agree, I’m sure, that there are 
extraordinary parallels between that meet- 
ing here in New York on March 30, 1943, and 
the meeting here tonight. 

But I think that there are even stricter 
parallels that can be drawn. 

I am going to read a statement which is 
titled “Message to the People of Spain.” 
I think that all of us here could sign this 
statement on April 14, the twenty-first an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Span- 
ish Republic in 1931, and send it to the dem- 
ocratic workers fighting for freedom in Spain. 


MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLES OF SPAIN 


Twenty-one years ago today, you overthrew 
your monarchist rulers. On this anniver- 
sary we salute you. We recall that your 
revolution of April 1931, which established 
a democratic government, was the common 
aculevement of all classes of the Spanish 
peoples, not the work of the Fascist con- 
spirators who later destroyed liberty in 
Sprain. The Fascist seizure of power was one 
of those tragic, but not uncommon, back- 
ward swings of history’s pendulu’ , in which 
the liberties won by the people fall tempo- 
rarily before a new despotism. 

We are aware that your action 21 years 
ago, which has been compared in its signifi- 
cance to our revolution of 1776, was the 
natural culmination of a century of strug- 
gle and progress. In the 100 years that led 
to the overthrow of King Alfonso XIII, you 
broke the shackles of serfdoft, won in- 
creasing political rights, improved the con- 
ditions of your life, and contributed much 
to the world. In your forward struggle, 
your great writers, scientists and artists not 
only expressed your aspirations but enriched 
the spiritual life of all mankind. 

On this day, 21 years ago, armed with a 
passion for freedom and justice, you won 
over to your side Alfonso’s most trusted regi- 
ments and unseated his long-established 
rule. This you did with little bloodshed 
and in a spirit of human brotherhood that 
the world will never forget. 

We recall that the very first acts of your 
democratic government—supported by men 
and women of all classes who had led Spain's 
fight for freedom for decades—provided free- 
com of speech, press and assembly; liberated 
political prisoners; ended religious and eth- 
nic restrictions; abolished the secret police; 
set up the machinery for holding general 
elections by universal suffrage for a law- 
giving Cortes. 

Today, in a world that has grown terrify- 
ingly smaller than it was 21 years ago, we 
have come to realize that until you are free, 
no nation can have peace or security. To- 
day, the tyranny that stole freedom is 
as much a threat to us as it fs to you. It is 
now in a position—without your consent— 
to launch a third world war in which mil- 
lions may perish. 
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The men who stole your freedom have un- 
leashed conflicts in various parts of the 
world. They have forced upon all people 
a hateful burden of armaments. They have 
destroyed the liberties of other nations, and 
have by their actions threatened to dis- 
credit Spain and its peoples in the eyes of 
the world. In this, however, they have 
not succeeded. Increasingly, we have be- 
come aware of your continued struggle, 
through these tragic years, to regain control 
of your destiny. We have marveled at those 
brave men and women among you who have 
risked death to reach the free world and who 
tell us, again and again, that you aspire 
more than ever to the freedoms you briefly 
won 21 years ago. 

We reject as a libel on all humanity 
Franco’s massive efforts to convince us that 
the ideals of liberty and justice which in- 
spired you in April 1931 no longer live in 
your hearts. We know that the regime which 
silences you and menaces all of us with the 
untold horrors of a third world war does not 
speak your voice or express your aspirations. 
From the lessons of history, we also know 
that every despotism inevitably falls before 
the reawakened democratic might of the 
people. We remind you that the people of 
England had to fight a second battle, in 
1688, to secure their supremacy over the 
crown, after the fruits of their first victory, 
gained by the overthrow of King Charles I, 
had been lost. We remember that the people 
of France. who stormed the Bastille in 1789, 
fell temporary victims of the terror of the 
Jacobin party and the Napoleonic dictator- 
ship, only to vindicate later the same prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality and fraternity 
that you carried on your banners in April 
1931. 

Americans who cherish their own freedom 
realize today that a new triumph of free- 
dom in your country would furnish the 
best assurance against a devastating world 
war. We know that until the democratic 
principles which inspired you 21 years ago 
achieve their secure triumph, the United 
States and other free nations, as well as 
the nation held in captivity by Fascist tyr- 
anny, cannot return to the paths of peace 
and progress. 

Accordingly, Americans from all walks of 
life join together on this great democratic 
anniversary to extend the hand of friend- 
ship to the long-suffering Spanish peoples, 
We hold the profound conviction that in 
spite of every difficulty you, like all who have 
ever tasted freedom, will find the way to re- 
gain it—so that a liberated Spain may assume 
her normal place in the international com- 
munity and that the liberated Spanish peo- 
ples may again make their great contribution 
to the welfare and happiness of mankind. 

That is the end of the statement titled 
“Message to the people of Spain.” 

Perhaps some of you have already recog- 
nized that message. It was signed on March 
12, just 14 days ago, by 72 distinguished 
Americans. I was honored to add my name 
to theirs. 

But March 12 was the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of Russia's democratic March 1917 
revolution and this message was titled, “Mes- 
sage to the people of Russia.” 

I have chinged only the proper names and 
the dates. 

It proves, I think, that despotism and 
dictatorship—no matter where they appear 
on our globe—appear very much the same 
to freemen. 

It proves, also, that tyrannies—throughout 
history—no matter how superficially differ- 
ent they may seem, must always stand in- 
dicted for the same reasons. They attempt 
to destroy the one thing in man that cannot 
be destroyed even when the man himself is 
destroyed—his hunger for freedom and his 
indestructible spirit. 


Address by Senator Kilgore at United 
Mine Workers Lewis Day Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the text of 
an address which I delivered at the 
United Mine Workers Lewis Day rally 
at Montgomery, W. Va., on Tuesday, 
April 1, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is good to be with you today. 

It is always good to be with friends, and 
we are old friends. 

I was proud to receive your invitation to 
participate with the 15 local unions in Dis- 
trict 17 in this Lewis Day celebration. 

In the 62 years since the founding of the 
United Mine Workers, you have come a long, 
long way. During more than half of the 
entire life of the United Mine Workers—for 
32 of those 62 years, since 1920—you have 
gone forward under the leadership of John 
L. Lewis. 

That is a record of leadership which has 
rarely been equaled. 

It is with good reason that you observe 
Lewis Day today, and I am very happy to join 
with you in that celebration. 

There is a quotation of John L. Lewis’ 
which I have admired ever since I first read 
it more than a dozen years ago. I believe 
that it sums up the history and the aspira- 
tions of the United Mine Workers as well as 
any one brief statement possibly could. I 
would like to read it to you today. It is this: 

“The United Mine Workers of America is 
a human institution. It has all the limita- 
tions of a human institution because it is 
composed of human entities struggling for 
progress in our industrial world—making 
mistakes like all other human institutions, 
be they political, social, or religious. But, 
with all of its errors and mistakes of judg- 
ment, in the years of its history, the United 
Mine Workers of America also has to its 
credit those great fundamental ideals and 
principles to which it is committed, and 
it points to a proud record of accomplish- 
ment, done in the name of suffering man- 
kind and done in the name of greater social 
and industrial progress for the people of 
our country, the people of our industry and 
for the Nation itself.” 

I share with you those great fundamental 
ideals and principles to which the United 
Mine Workers of America are committed. I 
am proud of your record of accomplishment. 
I am proud of the progress which you have 
made in West Virginia and in the Nation. 

It is a matter of satisfaction to me that in 
my 12 years in the United States Senate I 
have been able in some measure to further 
those ideals, and that from time to time 
I have had the opportunity to make that 
progress a little smoother and a little easier. 

For your progress has never been easy. 
You have had to fight for it. There are 
those who have opposed it every step of the 
way. 

There is at this moment before the United 
States Senate a measure the approval of 
which will be one more step along the road 
of your progress in our industrial world. It 
is the Federal mine safety bill. It is a bill 
which it seems to me no right thinking 
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man can oppose. And yet it has been op- 
posed and is being opposed My distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Neely, has long 
fought for its enactment against that op- 
position. I have joined him in that fight. 
I have twice introduced similar legislation 
only to have it killed by delay. I believe the 
Federal mine safety legislation will ‘be ap- 
proved by the Senate in this session of Con- 
gress, but it is still a long, hard fight. 

While there is still opposition to every 
measure for the greater welfare of the work- 
ing people of our country, we are taking 
long steps forward. As those of you well 
know who can remember back to thirty 
years ago, or even to twenty years ago, there 
has been a great change in the political 
weather in this country. 

That change began in 1933. 

It was on Saturday, March 4, 1933, that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was sworn in as 
President of the United States, after 12 
long years of Republican rule. 

That bright day marked the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the United 
States—an era of courage and vision in the 
administration of the country; an era of 
sound, progressive measures for the welfare 
of all the people of the country. 

You know, the Republicans still don’t like 
that word “welfare.” They talk about the 
welfare state, and try to make that sound 
bad. They know that the Democratic Party 
is the party of the people, the party that is 
interested in the welfare of all the people— 
not just the welfare of a favored few. They 
know that the Democratic Party is the party 
that takes seriously the words of the Con- 
stitution when it says that one of the very 
purposes of establishing the government is, 
and I quote, “to promote the general wel- 
fare.” 

The Republicans can’t compete—they 
don’t want to compete—with the party of 
the people in promoting the general wel- 
fare. And so they try to tell you that the 
general welfare is a bad thing. They try to 
make welfare a scare word. 

Now you wouldn’t believe that you could 
make a man believe that white is black, or 
believe that his own welfare is bad for him. 
But that is just exactly what the Republi- 
can Party tries to do—it is what it has to do 
if it is going to win an elettion. 

And sometimes it can convince a great 
many people of just that. It convinced a 
great many people of that in 1946. It con- 
vinced enough people of it to elect a Repub- 
lican Congress—and what was one of the 
first things that Republican Congress did? 
It was to pass the Taft-Hartley law, and pass 
it again over President Truman's veto. 

And let me say this. Even under a pro- 
gressive Democratic administration, the 
Taft-Hartley law has involved the working 
people of this country in endless litigation 
and has cost them thousands and thousands 
of dollars. But I believe that that is as 
nothing compared to the potential danger 
of the Taft-Hartley law to the working 
people of this country if you should have a 
national Republican administration like the 
last Republican administration which ended 
in March 1933. 

Suppose you didn’t have the prosperity 
which the country has enjoyed ever since 
Franklin Roosevelt put this country back 
On its feet? Suppose you didn’t have the 
full employment which the country has had 
throughout President Truman’s administra- 
tion? In a period of depression, in a period 
of general unemployment, the Taft-Hartley 
law could present the greatest threat to the 
labor movement of this Nation that it has 
ever faced. 

The enactment of the Taft-Hartley law 
was the chief accomplishment of the last 
Republican Congress which was elected. I 


am glad to say that although a great many 
States went Republican that year—enough 
to elect the Republican Congress which 
promptly enacted the Taft-Hartley law— 
West Virginia was not among them. 

The Republican Party has found that it 
is not so easy to convince the people of West 
Virginia that white is black, or that your 
own welfare is bad for you. 

The Republican Party—for all of its ora- 
tory, for all of the money it has to spend 
for propaganda—does not find it an easy 
thing to explain away its own sorry, negative 
record; or to explain away the positive, pro- 
gressive record of the 19 years of achieve- 
ments of the national Democratic adminis- 
trations of President Roosevelt and President 
Truman. 

The only hope of victory which the reac- 
tionary Republican Party has is to try to get 
the people to forget its own reactionary 
character, and to forget the record of 19 years 
of progress for the welfare of all the people 
which is the record of the Democratic Party. 

In those years of Democratic progress, the 
Nation was put back on its feet after the 
worst depression of our history. We armed 
ourselves to meet the rise of Hitler’s fascism 
in Germany and the rise of Japanese mili- 
tarism and their plans for world conquest. 
And we armed ourselves while leading Re- 
publicans were telling us that Germany and 
Japan were no threat to us at all. When 
war was forced upon us at Pearl Harbor, we 
mobilized our strength in the greatest fight- 
ing force the world has ever seen and won 
through to victory. In the postwar years, 
we have again built up our strength and the 
strength of our allies to meet the threat of 
war from Communist Russia. And we have 
done this while maintaining the highest 
standards of living at home which the coun- 
try has ever enjoyed. 

This has required wise and courageous 
leadership, and the Democratic administra- 
tion has provided that leadership. 

It has also cost money. And, oh, how 
the Republicans like to talk about taxes. 
But let me say this. Under the Democratic 
administration the tax burden has been dis- 
tributed more fairly than ever before. The 
aim has not been to put the heaviest burden 
on those least able to pay, as some Repub- 
lican leaders would have it, and give great 
exemptions to those with the largest in- 
comes. Rather, the Democratic policy has 
been to require every citizen to pay his fair 
share of the necessary costs of Government 
and providing for our national security. We 
have not fully won that fight, but we have 
gone a long way. 

The result is that after paying their taxes 
the overwhelming majority of all the people 
of the United States today are better off, 
both in terms of dollars and in terms of 
purchasing power, than they were in the 
best year in the 1920's. 

That is true for corporations as well as 
for individual citizens. 

Just what has a sound progressive Demo- 
cratic administration meant in terms of the 
welfare of the people of West Virginia? 

I know that figures may seem dull—though 
most of us can get right interested in the 
figures in our pay—and I am going to give 
you some figures. 

This is the record that the Republicans 
would like to have you forget. This is the 
record that they wish that somehow they 
could explain away. 

In West Virginia the total income to in- 
dividuals in 1933 was $474,000,000. In 1950, 
West Virginians received in income $2,- 
110,000,000. 

That is the basic figure in West Virginia 
prosperity. 

The Democratic administration is willing 
to rest its case for its stewardship by ask- 
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ing the individual voter: When were you 
yourself better off than you are today? 

Let's take the figures on the income of 
miners 1n West Virginia. 

For a comparison, you don’t need to take 
the year 1932, when the Democrats took over 
the economic mess which the Republicans 
left and started cleaning it up. You can take 
the best Republican year, which was 1929. 

In 1929, there were 107,000 employed min- 
ers in West Virginia. The total income of 
miners in West Virginia was $141,000,000. 
The average yearly income of a miner in 
West Virginia was $1,324. That was in 1929, 
the best Republican year. 
miners in West Virginia was $%413,000,000. 
ers in West Virginia. The total income of 
miners in West Virginia was $413,000,000. 
The average yearly income of a miner in West 
Virginia in 1950 was $3,265. 

There are more West Virginia miners work- 
ing today, they are making more money, 
and they have far more purchasing power 
after taxes, than in the best Republican 
year in the 1920's. 

But no one group of citizens can be pros- 
perous very long by themselves. We are all 
dependent upon each other, and the welfare 
of each of us is tied up with the welfare of 
all of us. That is a fact which the Demo- 
cratic Party has recognized and acted upon 
in promoting the general welfare. 

What are the figures on full employment 
in West Virginia today? 

Consider the manufacturing industries. 

In 1933 the average number of production 
workers in West Virginia was less than 
68,000. 

In 1950 the average number was more than 
105,000. 

The wages paid to production workers in 
1933 was $60,000,000. 

In 1950 the wages paid totaled $300,000,000. 

How about West Virginia farmers? 

In 1933 the total cash farm income in West 
Virginia was $27,000,000. 

In 1950 it was more than $115,000,000. 

How about bank deposits of all West Vir- 
ginia citizens? 

In 1932 the total was $213,000,000—and a 
great many of us didn’t have a dollar. 

In 1950 total bank deposits in West Vir- 
ginia were $950,000,000. 

And how about bank failures, which once 
robbed many citizens of their life savings 
when they were able to put away a little 
money? In the year ending June 30, 1932, 
a total of 52 banks in West Virginia with 
deposits of $34,000,000 closed their doors. 
Today bank failures are a thing cf the past. 
Not one bank in West Virginia failed in 1951. 
If a bank should fail today, through mis- 
management or even embezzlement—say the 
president of the bank ran off with all the 
cash he could put his hands on—the average 
depositor is protected on deposits up to $10,- 
000 by the wise program of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. At the end of 
1950 a total of 98.8 percent of all money in 
bank accounts in West Virginia was pro- 
tected by Federal insurance. A total of 1.3 
commercial banks in West Virginia, with as- 
sets of over a billion dollars, were insured 
by the Federal program as of June 1951. 

That is a part of the record of the Federal 
Government under sound, progressive Demo- 
cratic administration in protecting the sav- 
ings of the citizens of the country and en- 
couraging a sound banking system. 

How about housing in West Virginia? 

More West Virginians own their own homes 
today than ever before in the history of the 
State. 

Many of them have been assisted in be- 
coming home owners by the sound, progres- 
sive measures put in effect by the Democratia 
administration—and put into effect over the 
active opposition of many Republicans, 
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There is, you know, one basic difference 
between the philosophy of the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party. The Repub- 
lican Party really believes in the “trickle 
down” theory—they believe that if they take 
care of the interests of the wealthy people 
and the big companies, then some benefits 
will trickle down to the average citizen. 

The Democratic Party, on the other hand, 
believes that their way to have real pros- 
perity and a sound economy, is through the 
welfare of all the people. We believe that 
when the average citizen is prosperous then 
the big companies and the wealthy people 
will also prosper and th2 whole Nation will 
have true prosperity. 

Consider this matter of home ownership. 

Up to December 31, 1951, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration had insured a total of 
$15,910,000 in loans on small homes and prop- 
erty improvement in West Virginia. 

And as of the same date, the Veterans’ 
Administration had insured a total of $68,- 
602,000 on home loans in West Virginia. 

Those two figures give some idea of the 
extent to which the national Democratic 
administration has aided millions of Ameri- 
cans to own homes for themselves. 

In addition, by the end of 1951 the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration had under- 
written the construction of 788 units in large 
apartment projects in West Virginia. 

For our long-range welfare and prosperity, 
nothing is more important than the job of 
conserving and preserving the human re- 
sources of our country. Under a sound and 
progressive national Democratic administra- 
tion, Federal participation has enabled West 
Virginia to do an ever better job in this all 
important field. In the year ending June 
30, 1951, the Federal Security Agency spent 
more than $18,000,000 to aid health, educa- 
tion, and social welfare work in West Vir- 
ginia. More than a hundred thousand men, 
women, and children in the State benefited 
directly from these funds. Other educa- 
tional and medical programs are aiding vet- 
erans to become trained productive workers, 
successful businessmen, and more useful 
citizens. 

I could continue to give you the figures— 
the dollars and cents, the number of persons. 
But that is not necessary. You know just as 
I know the tremendous progress which this 
Nation has made under the years of the 
Democratic administrations. You know as 
I know that every citizen of our country has 
benefited in some measure from the national 
Democratic administration’s policies for 
economic stability and continued prosperity. 
You know as I know that steadily since 1932 
this Nation has enjoyed the greatest expan- 
sion of productivity and increase in the 
standard of living that any nation has ever 
seen. You know as I know the results of the 
wise stewardship of the Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

In the same period, under the able leader- 
ship of John L. Lewis, the United Mine 
Workers of America has forged ahead, taking 
sure steps toward the full realization of those 
fundamental ideals and principles to which 
it is committed—toward the achievement of 
ever greater social and industrial progress. 

These two things are both vitally necessary 
to your own welfare—your own able leader- 
ship, and a government which is concerned 
with the welfare of all the people. 

I know that your own leadership is in ex- 
perienéed and capable hands. 

I urge you to exercise that great American 
right—the right to a free ballot—to select 
men t2 positions of trust and responsibility 
in the Government who have demonstrated 
that they are committed to your own prin- 
ciples and ideals—the continued 
and welfare, not just of a few but of all the 
citizens of our Nation. 
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The Story of Almonds: Will We Ever 
Learn? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
just recently that this country, under our 
now well-established agricultural pro- 
gram, took millions of pounds of potatoes 
off the domestic market in order to 
maintain prices. We spent millions of 
dollars destroying some and rendering 
others unfit for human consumption. 

This condition was seriously aggra- 
vated by the importation of millions of 
pounds of potatoes grown in other coun- 
tries—imports which were actually en- 
couraged by the administration in order 
to get dollars out of this country into 
foreign countries. 

It appears that we are to be faced with 
a similar situation with regard to tree 
nuts—especially almonds. Our 1951 do- 
mestic crop exceeded 85,000,000 pounds, 
in shell, more than enough to supply the 
needs of the country. Under the “im- 
port at any cost” program of the State 
Department we are, unless something is 
done, going to aggravate the situation 
by bringing in millions of pounds of for- 
eign-grown almonds. 

The industry has appealed for help. 
The Almond Control Board, in charge of 
the marketing program to which most of 
the industry has subscribed, will regu- 
late the diversion of 7,300,000 pounds of 
shelled almonds at a cost of well over 
$2,000,000 to American taxpayers. These 
almonds will be crushed for oil, delivered 
to the school-lunch program, or other- 
wise kept from the regular normal chan- 
nels. Prices on the 1951 crop have 
dropped to 60 percent of parity, and if 
the expected influx of foreign almonds is 
not stopped, those prices will likely drop 
even more. 

It appears that foreign growers have 
also had a good year, for Italy and Spain 
are endeavoring to dump their surplus 
here, and, so far, it appears that the ad- 
ministration is willing that they should 
do so regardless of the demoralizing ef- 
fect of the influx on the domestic indus- 
try and our agricultural program. 

Spain has announced that it has 1,000 
tons of surplus almonds, and prospec- 
tive buyers in the United States have 
been offered these almonds at very low 
prices. The reason that more of them 
have not been purchased is that the im- 
porters realize that those offers consti- 
tute dumping, and that this country has 
a law aimed at the prevention of just 
such action. Spain hopes that we will 
look the other way and refrain from ap- 
plying the antidumping law in this 
case. The domestic growers are quite 
aware of this and have applied to the 
Treasury Department for application of 
the dumping law which specifies that 
threatened injury, coupled with sales of 





the foreign product at less than a fair 
foreign value, is sufficient for the ap- 
praiser to withhold appraisement. A 
single pound of foreign almonds im- 
ported at the present time would replac 
@ pound of domestic almonds and the 
domestic agricultural program would 
suffer and so would the domestic pro- 
ducers of almonds. If that sale is made, 
or if an offer is made, at less than a fair 
price, there should immediately be 
posted a notice by our Treasury Depart- 
ment that they intend to withhold ap- 
praisement and investigate to see 
whether a dumping duty should be as- 
sessed. 

The Treasury Department has so far 
failed to stop these attempts to dump 
foreign surpluses on our shores. AS a re- 
sult of its interpretations, the dumping 
law is practically nullified and a dump- 
ing decision, if one could possibly be ren- 
dered, would come so late that the dom- 
estic industry would be ruined. 

Today the domestic industry cannot 
sell 25 percent of its crop. A threaten- 
ing cloud of a known 1,000 tons of for- 
eign almonds continues to make the sit- 
uation worse, for there is ample evidence 
that this is the intended dumping ground 
for those foreign surpluses. 

When the Antidumping Act was 
adopted, we were dealing with foreign 
countries on the basis of a single, known 
exchange rate. Today the Bureau of 
Customs seems to be using that fact as 
an excuse for doing nothing about the 
very low prices of foreign almonds in this 
market for foreign governments grant 
a@ much higher exchange rate on dollars 
obtained by the shipment of surpluses, 
such as almonds. The dollar in foreign 
ports is worth almost twice as much if 
obtained from the exportation of al- 
monds, so the exporter can afford to 
quote much lower prices in the American 
market. 

It seems that the long-drawn-out con- 
flict between the State Department buy- 
foreign policy and the legislated policy 
of an integrated and encouraged agricul- 
tural program continues. We are learn- 
ing slowly, and painfully, that when we 
have surpluses of our own, we cannot 
encourage the dumping of foreign sur- 
pluses which make our own situation 
more untenable. 





Are We Wasting Money on the Voice of 
America? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, before this week is over we will have 
completed action on appropriations for 
the Voice of America. 

For several years, through the able 
voice of the late Karl Stefan, my State 
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has had a lot to say about how this agen- 
cy was operated and how much money 
it could spend. Karl Stefan always con- 
tended he was not opposed to the Voice 
of America as long as this agency was 
really speaking for America. There was 
some question in his mind, as well as 
mine, as to whether this agency was 
speaking out for America or whether it 
was spreading a lot of propaganda 
around the world that people did not 
listen to. 

I received an interesting letter the 
other day from a woman who is a native 
of Austria and at the present time is a 
student at the University of Nebraska. 
She traveled in Europe last year and was 
in many homes where she could sample 
public opinion in Europe as to the effec- 
tiveness of the Voice of America. Let 
us see what she discovered. Here are 


, her words: 


On my trip to Europe—Paris, several 
towns in western Austria, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, Zurich, Basel and Paris 
again—I made it a point to inquire every- 
where if people listened to the Voice and 
what they thought of it. It is as important 
for us to have it (the Voice) as it is to have 
Sabre jets and make them superior to MIG’s. 
But unfortunately for us, the MIG’s of the 
airwaves, Russian propaganda broadcasts, are 
much more powerful and much more listened 
to than our Voice. People who are not in 
sympathy with communism over there listen 
because the programs are good and still 
point out that they are annoyed by the 
steady “catechism” of pro-Soviet propaganda 
that comes out of the broadcasts. In Vienna, 
for instance, this summer, they (the Rus- 
sians) got the best listening hours three 
times a week during the dinnertime. The 
Voice, in contrast, is hardly listened to, at 
least in the countries visited. With refer- 
ence to the British broadcasts: They are 
most listened to, among European intel- 
lectuals, and they are earning unanimous 
praise, chiefly for their matter-of-fact pres- 
entations and the excellence and high qual- 
ity of the broadcasts, both technically and 
contentwise. 


Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me that 
those who have charge of our propa- 
ganda broadcasts—and that’s all you 
can call them—would at least attempt to 
put their programs on the air at the very 
best times. The Voice of America could 
be an effective weapon. At the present 
time, it is a failure. 

I include with my remarks a very sen- 
sible editorial which appeared in the 
Omaha World-Herald of Sunday, March 
2, 1952, and I think deals rather effec- 
tively with this subject. The editorial is 
as follows: 


A MowstTrovus FaILure 


Edward W. Barrett, who is resigning after 
2 years as Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of the Voice of America, says the free 
world is winning the propaganda battle with 
the Reds. 

To contend otherwise, says he, is “defeat- 
ist poppycock.” 

Apparently, however, a good many friends 
of the State Department are uttering such 
“defeatist poppycock.” John Foster Dulles, 
for instance, does not think the West is win- 
ning the war for men’s minds. On the con- 
trary, he says, it is “frightened and on the de- 
fensive in the face of Soviet communism.” 

Milton Eisenhower, president of Penn 
State College, is another who is disdainful of 
the present program of the Voice as an effec- 
tive weapon. He says the United States is 
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using “pop guns and pea shooters” to counter 
Soviet propaganda. 

The comment of congressional critics of 
the State Department is a lot harsher. They 
feel the Voice is wasting the $85,000,000 it got 
this year, and likely would waste the $170,- 
990,000 it asks for next year. Britain, they 
opine, does a creditable job on vastly less. 
The BBC has a budget of less than $4,000,000 
for its overseas broadcasts, and is due to take 
@ 10-percent cut, yet it is universally re- 
spected for the objectivity of its news and 
is widely listened to behind the. iron curtain. 

Says the London Economist: 

“Even the men who direct the now more 
powerful Voice of America have found that 
in many countries where their broadcasts 
are classed as propaganda the BBC is still 
regarded as the voice of truth.” 

Supporters of the Voice, including its big 
bureaucracy, pretend that the iron-curtain 
people hang breathless on the stunts and 
stories that are broadcast. They are trying 
every way they know to wheedle the $170,- 
000,000 out of Congress, and at the same 
time to make it appear an insignificant sum. 

They quote a “careful American Govern- 
ment intelligence estimate” to the effect that 
Moscow is spending $1,400,000,000 “or more” 
on global propaganda, exclusive of what Com- 
munist-front organizations and local Com- 
munist parties are spending. 

The inference is that if the United States 
would spend 10 times as much as the Voice 
is asking, communism would be blasted off 
the face of the earth by the increased watt- 
age of the radio transmitters. 

The fact is, we think, that the infantile 
antics of the Voice of America have lowered 
American prestige and probably are helping 
to lose the cold war. 

The plain truth is that the American peo- 
ple are not suited, either by temperament or 
experience, to the role of the propagandists. 
Thus when the Voice tries to compete with 
the totalitarian lands in this wretched 
science, it has no backlog or native talent 
to draw upon. Consequently it fumbles and 
bungles, and enjoys little success except in 
providing political jobs for the deserving. 





Prevent the Power Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial as it appeared in 
the February 21, 1952, edition of the 
Amsterdam Evening Recorder, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., in support of the Capehart- 
Miller bills providing for additional 
hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by private enterprise. 

The editorial follows: 


PREVENT THE POWER GRAB 


Before Congress are three plans for the 
development of additional electric power at 
Niagara Falls. Assuming that this new 
source of power will benefit consumers and 
industry alike, and that it is obtainable 
without having to destroy the beauty of the 
awe-inspiring cataract, it might be well to 
familiarize ourselves with the proposals. 

The Lehman-Roosevelt bill would have the 
project constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, with public funds, eliminating the 
State of New York so far as regulation is 
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concerned. It would limit power sales to 
selected customers. 

The Ives-Cole version proposes construc- 
tion by and operation under jurisdiction of 
the State of New York. Under this plan, 
power would be distributed through exist- 
ing facilities, under regulation, of a State 
authority. 

The Capehart-Miller measure proposes de- 
velopment by private enterprise, without 
cost to taxpayers, Federal or State, with 
power available to all at regulated cost-oi- 
service rates. 

Naturally enough, the last-mentioned plan 
has the enthusiastic backing of the State's 
five major power concerns, including our own 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. It is also sup- 
ported by many other organizations, includ- 
ing the New York State Association of Elec- 
trical Werkers and the New York State 
Grange. 

Off the record, it would seem that any 
plan would be preferable to the Lehman- 
Roosevelt version. We shudder to think 
what could happen if the Fair Dealers got 
their hands on this project. There is a good 
chance that before construction was com- 
pleted the original 350,000,000 estimate 
would be several times that amount. 
Through political manipulation, patronage, 
etc., taxes would be increased. Even if power 
prices were slightly reduced, which is doubt- 
ful, the net cost of electricity would increase. 

The Ives-Cole bill is an improvement over 
the one favored by the administration. Cer- 
tainly, if the project is to be financed by 
public funds, the people of New York State 
should have more to say about it than the 
people of California or Texas, who will not 
be directly affected. 

But we like the third plan. The argu- 
ments presented by the utilities to prove 
that in the long run taxpayers will benefit 
if the job is done by private enterprise are 
sound. Particularly so is the contention 
that there is no need to add $350,000,000 to 
an already staggering public debt when the 
utilities have the facilities, experience, and 
personnel to do the job quicker and cheaper. 

Since electricity is one of the cheapest 
commodities the public can buy, it does not 
make sense to deprive Federal, State, and 
local governments of the more than $23,000,- 
000 in taxes which the project will return if 
built Ly private interests. Boiled down, it 
is the familiar issue of Government control 
versus private enterprise. When the choice 
is between a politically manipulated multi- 
million-dollar project and one efficiently op- 
erated by private ownership, it should be 
easy. There is no question as to which 
would most benefit the public. 





The Issues and the Candidates in the 
Approaching Presidential Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, citizens 
throughout our country must ever ke 
mindful of the importance of the com- 
ing elections, so that a well-informed 
citizenry can decide intelligently the fu- 
ture leadership of this great Nation. 
Certainly it is the duty of all to ap- 
proach objectively the vital issues be- 
fore our Nation. 

In this connection an outstanding 
contribution is being made by the Bal- 


timore Junior Association of Commerce. 
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I ask unanimous consen* that there ap- 
pear in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD a press release describing 
the splendid program of this group in 
its efforts to present to the citizens of 
Maryland the candidates for the office 
of the highest position in our country 
and the issues to be determined. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BaLTimore, March 19, 1952.—A series of 
lu. cheon meetings, devoted to the issues of 
the November elections, and featuring Pres- 
ide:itial candidates and their representatives 
as speakers, has been announced by the Bal- 
timore Junior Association of Commerce. 

Speakers who have accepted invitations 
and the dates on which they will appear are 
as follows: 

Senator EsTEs 
Tuesday, April 29. 

Senator WiLL1AM S. KNOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia, speaking in behalf of Governor War- 
ren, Tuesday, May 6. 

Senator James A. Durr, of Pennsylvania, 
speaking in behalf of General Eisenhower, 
Tuesday, May 13. 

Senator Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio, Monday, 
May 19. 

Senator RiIcHaRD RUSSELL, 
Monday, June 2. 

Governor Stassen has indicated that pre- 
vious commitments in other sections of the 
country will not permit him to participate in 
the series here. It is hoped, however, that a 
mutually acceptable date might still be 
arranged. 

The Junior Association of Commerce, 
which endorses no candidate and takes no 
active part in politics, is presenting this ex- 
ceptional series as a service to Baltimore 
business and the public. 

The luncheon meetings are under the 
direction of the JAC luncheon committee, 
Richard R. Harwood, Jr., chairman. 


KEFAUVER, Of Tennessee, 


of Georgia, 





Safety in the Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
now before the Senate is S. 1310, the mine 
safety bill, introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague {[Mr. NEELYy]. It has 
now been favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and it is my earnest hope that it can 
be speedily brought to a vote and enacted 
in this session of Congress. I recently 
had the opportunity to join Jack Forbes, 
the able Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Mines, in a radio discussion of this 
proposed legislation and some of the re- 
lated matters, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of that radio inter- 
view. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was crdered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follcws: 

Senator Kricore. We West Virginians are 
proud of our State's leadership in bitumi- 
nous-coal production and of its industrial de- 
velopment based upon our various mineral 
Tesou:ces. We owe much to the United 


States Bureau of Mines for its efforts over 
the past four decades to promote health, 
safety, efficiency, and conservation in the 
mineral industries. I am glad to have J. J. 
Forbes—mining men all over our State know 
him as “Jack’—with me, not only because 
he is Director of the Bureau of Mines, but 
because he has devoted his life to mine 
safety, a cause that has always been close to 
my heart. Although the scientific, techno- 
logic and economic research done by the 
Bureau covers the entire mineral field, in- 
cluding exploration, mining, and metallurgy, 
our time is limited so we shall stick to mine 
safety. Will you start by telling how you 
got into safety work, Mr. Forbes? 

Director ForeEs. Well, Senator, you might 
say it was by accident. In 1913 the general 
manager of the coal company for which I 
was working as a mining engineer offered me 
a job as safety inspector. When I protested 
that I knew a lot more about operations than 
about safety, he said nobody knew much 
about safety but that he thought it offered a 
promising field, and persuaded me to take 
the job. My first job with the company was 
an assignment to take first-aid and mine- 
rescue training at the Bureau of Mines 
experiment station at Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
next year the mine shut down and there was 
no prospect of its reopening soon, so I re- 
signed and started back to my home town of 
Shamokin, Pa., and got a job in one of the 
anthracite mines near there. 

Senator Kitcore. Your first safety Job was 
of short duration. 

Director Forpes. Yes, it was. Then another 
incident occurred to change the course of my 
career. At Pittsburgh I met a college friend 
who suggested that I get a job with the 
Bureau of Mines. After a considerable wait, 
I went to work for the Bureau as a first-aid 
miner on February 15, 1915. I intended to 
stay only 6 months, but I found the work 
so interesting that I have been with the 
Bureau ever since. 

Senator Kiicore. And I think it is fortu- 
nate that you are. I imagine that you have 
seen considerable improvement in coal-mine 
safety over the past 37 years. 

Director Forres. I certainly have. Coal- 
mine accidents took 2,269 lives, or 1.69 per 
million man-hours, the year I joined the 
Bureau. By contrast, there were 790 coal- 
mine fatalities, or 1.06 per million man- 
hours, last year. As you see, we have made 
progress, even though we slipped backward 
in 1951 from the record of 1950, during which 
there were 642 coal-mine fatalities, or 0.90 
per million man-hours. 

Senator Kiucore. The best safety record in 
the statistical history of American coal min- 
ing was in 1950, was it not? 

Director Forres. Yes, it was. If the deaths 
from five major explosion disasters in 1951— 
four in bituminous-coal mines and one in a@ 
Pennsylvania anthracite mine—could have 
been avoided, the fatality record for 1951 
would have been better than the 1950 record. 
The worst explosion, of course, was the one 
at the Orient No. 2 mine, West Frankfort, I1., 
just before Christmas, taking 119 lives. 

Senator KricorE. To what do you attribute 
the improvement in coal-mine safety over 
the years? 

Director Forses. Partly to the research 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines and the 
programs of education and training, supple- 
mented since 1941 by coal-mine inspections. 
Then, too, large shares of the credit must be 
given to the State mining officials, like those 
In West Virginia where real efforts have been 
made, and to the cooperation of progressive 
coal-mine operators, and especially to the 
Officials and rank-and-file members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Senator Kiicore. That is a compliment 
for my State. 

Director ForBes. Yes. Safety is everybody's 
job, and we can’t attain it unless everybody 
concerned works together. By research and 
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investigation, the Bureau learns how coal- 
mine accidents happen and how they can be 
prevented. By education and training, as 
well as by publications, articles in the trade 
and technical press, and papers presented at 
scientific and technical meetings, we keep 
the industry informed of all developments. 

Senator Kiircore. I wish that you would 
give a few examples of what the Bureau has 
been doing. 

Director Forses. One of our most signifi- 
cant contributions to coal-mine safety was 
the discovery that bituminous-coal dust, 
when raised into the air as a cloud in the 
presence of a source of ignition, will explode 
in a mine even though there is no explosive 
gas present. Not only coal-mine operators 
and miners, but even scientists, doubted that 
bituminous-coal dust would explode. They 
were not convinced until the Bureau proved 
the fact conclusively by tests at our experi- 
mental coal mine at Bruceton, Pa., near 
Pittsburgh. 

Senator Kricore. Yes; I have heard about 
that. What came next? 

Director Forspes. Later we found that mix- 
ing enough rock dust to bring the incom- 
bustible content of the mine dust to 65 per- 
cent or more would make the coal dust non- 
explosive. Other Bureau contributions were 
assisting explosives manufacturers to develop 
what we call permissible explosives, which 
burn with a quicker, shorter and cooler 
flame than either black blasting powder or 
ordinary dynamite. The Bureau also has 
contributed to safety by testing electrical 
equipment to determine whether it is so 
designed that it cannot ignite explosive gas. 
Equipment that passes the tests, which are 
very exacting, is approved as permissible, and 
the more progressive mining States now re- 
quire the use of permissible equipment in 
gassy coal mines. 

Senator Kiicore. Is this equipment used 
in West Virginia mines? 

Director Forses. Yes, it is. In many coal 
mines in your State. The Bureau also tests 
gas masks, self-contained oxygen-breathing 
apparatus, and other respiratory protective 
devices to determine their safety for use in 
coal mines. Recently the Bureau has en- 
couraged the use of roof bolting in coal 
mines to supplement or supplant conven- 
tional timber posts and cross bars. Now 
don't get me wrong. I don’t mean to imply 
that we solved these problems once and for 
all. Our research men are constantly study- 
ing all these problems, and many others con- 
cerned with safer operation of mines. As 
soon as they come up with an answer, we 
make it available to the industry, but we 
don't consider it the ultimate solution. 

Senator Kiucore. I have seen many of your 
reports on mine safety, and I know they are 
useful to the industry. How about educa- 
tion and training? 

Director Forres. We have considered that 
most important from the beginning. Like 
other workers in the safety field, we of the 
Bureau consider training in first aid a power- 
ful means of making men safety conscious 
as well as fitting them to save lives when 
accidents occur. From 1939 through 1951, 
the Bureau trained 142,000 West Virginians 
in first did, and since 1942 more than 1,500 
persons in your State have been certified to 
teach the Bureau's first-aid course. 

Senator Kiicore. I am told that the Bu- 
reau also has trained 4,000 West Virginians 
in mine-rescue procedures in the past 10 
years. 

Director Forses. Yes, that is true. We 
also have accident-prevention courses for 
miners and supervisors. Since about 1947, 
more than 13,000 miners and 5,000 super- 
visors in West Virginia have completed them. 

Senator KiLcoreE. How does the coal-mine 
inspection program operate? 

Director Forses. That program was started 
after Congress passed the Coal-Mine Inspec- 
tions and Investigations Act of 1941, which 
gave the Bureau the right to enter and in- 
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spect coal mines. Before that, our men 
could go into a mine only if the operator 
consented. We have a group of able and 
well-trained inspectors, all of whom have 
had many years of practical coal-mining ex- 
perience. They use the Federal Mine Safety 
Code as a guide for inspecting bituminous- 
coal and lignite mines, and the Bureau’s safe- 
ty standards for Pennsylvania anthracite 
mines. They spend enough time to observe 
every accessible area in a mine. They re- 
port hazards and recommend practical ways 
of correcting them. 

Senator Kricore. But, under the present 
law, the Bureau has no enforcement powers? 

Director ForBes. You are correct, Senator. 
Originally it was thought that moral suasion 
would bring about improvement of safety 
conditions. In @ measure, it has; but not 
enough. 

Senator Kricore. How has compliance with 
your inspectors’ recommendations been? 

Director Forges. Spotty from the first. 
During the last fiscal year, only 27 percent of 
the rgcommendations of our inspectors were 
followed in the country’s bituminous-coal 
mines, although 44 percent were followed in 
West Virginia. Now here is something you 
can be proud of, Senator. Although 52 per- 
cent of the inspection reports covering 
bituminous-coal mines in the country as a 
whole showed serious hazards, such as have 
caused heavy loss of life and property dam- 
age in coal mines, only 21 percent of the 
reports on West Virginia mines showed such 
serious hazards. 

Senator Kricore. That is encouraging. Is 
it not also true that West Virginia's fatality 
rate last year was better than the national 
bituminous-coal-mine average? 

Director Forses. Yes; that is true, Senator. 
Your State has made noteworthy progress, 
especially when you remember that it has 
some of the most gassy coal mines in the 
United States, and probably in the whole 
world. Right here, let me comment on the 
splendidly equipped mine-rescue trucks, 
manned by experienced and capable men, 
under the direction of your State depart- 
ment of mines, which West Virginia main- 
tains in the State’s various coal-mining dis- 
tricts. 

Senator Kiicore. I gather that we have 
made real progress in mine safety, but that 
@ great deal still remains to be done before 
we can call our coal mines really safe. 

Director Forbes. Absoiutely. Although I 
am proud of the progress made thus far, 
I am certain that we are still far from our 
goal. I am more convinced of that than 
ever since I spent the last Christmas holi- 
days investigating conditions in the Orient 
No. 2 mines at West Frankfort, Ill., after 
that terrible catastrophe of December 21. 

Senator Kiicore. What caused that explo- 
sion? 

Director Fores. There were three things: 
Inadequate ventilation, use of nonpermissi- 
ble equipment, and lack of adequate rock 
dusting. 

Senator Kriicore. What are some of the 
other causes of coal-mine fatalities and in- 
juries, Mr. Forbes? 

Director Forpes. The principal cause of 
coal-mine fatalities 1,, and has been for 
years, falls of roof or coal. In nearly every 
year since 1906, they have caused more fatal- 
ities than all other causes combined. Except 
in bad explosion years, haulage is second. 

Senator Kircore. What are you doing 
about these hazards? 

Director ForBes. We are attacking both of 
them vigorously through our time-tested 
method of research and investigation fol- 
lowed by education and training. Within 
the past few years we have established in 
the Bureau a Roof Control Section, which 
concentrates its efforts toward preventing 
accidents from falls of roof. More recently 
a Haulage Section was established specifically 


to investigate and ultimately to prevent 
haulage accidents. 

Senator Krucore. Last week you mentioned 
roof bolting. Would you care to comment 
on it a little more? 

Director Forses. Briefly, roof bolting is a 
method of roof support by which the thin 
layers of rock immediately above a coal bed 
are bolted together to form a single strong 
beam. In this way roof rock is tied together 
so as to be self-supporting, such as the roof 
on your house supports itself between the 
walls. Roof bolting, in most instances, sup- 
plements props and cross bars or eliminates 
the need for them. I predict that its devel- 
opment will prove to be the greatest contri- 
bution to coal-mine safety since the intro- 
duction of rock dusting. 

Senator Kricore. Is roof bolting done in 
West Virginia? 

Director Forbes. Indeed it is. West Vir- 
ginia leads the Nation in the use of roof 
bolts in coal mines. Your State department 
of mines attributes to roof bolting a 12 per- 
cent reduction in deaths caused by roof falls 
last year compared with 1950. You will be 
interested to know that the West Virginia 
Department of Mines has given us the finest 
kind of cooperation in this matter of roof 
bolting. Moreover, the West Virginia mine 
operators and the United Mine Workers of 
America in West Virginia and in other coal 
producing States have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in making roof bolting successful. 

Senator Kircore. I am giad to hear that. 

Director Forspes. The West Virginia De- 
partment of Mines has insisted upon an ex- 
perimental period before permitting the use 
of roof bolting in any mine. The Bureau of 
Mines heartily endorses this position. Your 
State department of mines also has insisted 
that the Bureau’s roof bolting standards be 
followed, which is very important because 
it is essential that roof bolts be properly 
installed if they are to be effective. 

Senator Kricore. What other advantages 
does roof bolting have? 

Director Fores. It eliminates the danger 
of roof falls caused by accidental dislodg- 
ment of timber by mining equipment, and 
it simplifies and improves mine ventilation 
because there is less obstruction to the free 
flow of air through mine passages. In addi- 
tion, it conserves timber, which is an im- 
portant factor in many mining areas. By 
the way, I am glad to say that there has not 
been a single fatality in West Virginia that 
could be attributed to inadequate roof sup- 
port where properly installed roof bolts were 
used. 

Senator Kmcore. Are there any mines in 
West Virginia where roof bolting has been 
an outstanding success? 

Director Forpes. Yes, Senator, there are 
many mines in your State which have had 
remarkable success with this method of 
roof support. Just within the past week a 
report came over my desk mentioning that 
in three mines of a company operating in 
the southwestern part of your State roof 
bolting has entirely replaced conventional 
timber and since the change-over more than 
10,000,000 tons of coal has been mined with- 
out a single fatality. 

Senator Kr.core. Cai roof bolting be used 
in all mines? 

Director Forses. No, Senator. The nature 
of some mine roof does not permit proper 
anchorage of bolts. That is why a thorough 
study of roof conditions should be made be- 
fore roof bolting is attempted. 

Senator Krrcore. What can be done to pre- 
vent roof falls in coal mines where roof bolt- 
ing is not practicable? 

Director Forses. Experience has shown 
that a well-planned timbering system with 
enough roof support close to the face where 
most fatalities occur, will go a long way to 
prevent roof-fall accidents, provided the sys- 
tem is strictly enforced. 
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Senator Kricore.I can see that this 
matter of roof support is very important in 
order to prevent serious injury to mine 
workers. 

Director Forses. Indeed it is, Senator. I 
believe you will be interested to know that 
the most dangerous working area in a coal 
mine is the zone 13 feet from the working 
face. Seventy-five percent of all the fatali- 
ties from roof falls in face regions occur in 
this 13-foot zone. To help this situation the 
Bureau is experimenting with a movable, 
protective shield or canopy to be installed 
between the workmen and the roof in these 
generally hazardous places. 

Senator Kircore. How about haulage acci- 
dents? 

Director Forses. In an average year they 
cause about a fifth of ail fatalities in under- 
ground bituminous coal and lignite mines. 
Our work aimed at reducing this toll in- 
cludes study of haulage equipment—loco- 
motives, mine cars, conveyors, shuttle cars, 
and so on—to determine the safest designs, 
and study of individual fatal accidents to 
learn just how and why they happened. We 
also study layouts of haulage systems. 

Senator Kriicore. I understand that your 
inspectors, drawing upon the knowledge 
gained by the Bureau's studies, conduct 
special courses in roof control and haulage 
safety at the mines. 

Director Forbes. That is right. The pre- 
vention of roof fall and haulage accidents 
also is covered more thoroughly in the acci- 
dent-prevention courses which we conduct 
bot’: for coal miners and coal-mine officials. 

Senator Kitcore. I know that you feel 
that power to enforce your inspectors’ rec- 
ommendations would help your Bureau in 
its efforts to increase coal-mine safety. I 
agree with you thoroughly, and I am gfo- 
ing to do everything that I can for enact- 
ment of the bill introduced in the Senate by 
my colleague, Senator NEELY. 

Director Forsrs. I am giad you feel that 
way, Senator. After much deliberation I 
reached the conclusion that Federal enforce- 
ment of safety rules for coal mines is neces- 
sary. It will mean a tremendous responsi- 
bility for the Bureau and for the Department 
of the Interior. However, I am convinced 
that this responsibility must be accepted. 
The low percentage of compliance with our 
recommendations, the serious hazards that 
remain uncorrected in the Nation's coal 
mines, the failure of many coal-mining 
States to enact adequate mine-safety laws 
and of others to enforce the laws they have, 
and the importance of ample coal produc- 
tion, uninterrupted by disasters, to the econ- 
omy and security of our country—all led me 
to this conclusion. 

Senator Krrcore. I believe, Mr. Forbes, 
that we all feel that if all the States had 
done a creditable job of keeping their coal 
mines safe, Federal enforcement of safety 
measures would not be necessary. Unfortu- 
nately, as you have pointed out, all have not 
done so. I, for one, would not vote for 
enforcement power just for the sake of 
having such power vested in the Federal 
Government. However, I am convinced that 
Federal enforcement offers the only practical 
way, as things stand, to make sure that the 
knowledge of accident and disaster preven- 
tion that your Bureau has gained and publi- 
cized over the years will be applied in the 
Nation’s coal mines to conserve the lives of 
those who work in them. 

Director Forres. I have no quarrel with 
that statement, Senator. There are 24 coal- 
producing States which have formal laws 
governing their coal mines, and each law 
differs in some respect from the others. I 
have a very strong conviction that unless we 
have some power to require compliance with 
safety recommendations, we will not accom- 
plish our prime objective, which is to stop 
the terrible disasters with their frightful 
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toll of human lives, and prevent the loss of 
life and bodily injuries in the less spectacu- 
lar accidents, which are occurring in the 
Nation's coal mines day to day. 

Senator Kixcore. It isn’t fair that States 
like West Virginia, which are trying to do 
an honest job of making their mines safe, 
should be placed under an economic disad- 
vantage because of failure of some other 
States to do likewise. I certainly believe 
there should be uniform standards, en- 
forced uniformly in all coal-mining States. 
By the way, how many inspectors do you 
have in my State? 

Director Forses. We have 54 coal-mine in- 
epectors and 2 engineers who work entirely 
on coal-mine safety problems in your State, 
Senator. The principal offices are at Mount 
Hope and Fairmont. In addition we have 
inspectors stationed at Logan, Welch, Mont- 
gomery, Beckley, Summersville, East Rain- 
elle, Pineville, Princeton, Elkins, and Graf- 
ton. One of the engineers is stationed at 
Mount Hope and the other at Bluefield. 

Senator Kiicore. I understand that your 
inspectors do more to help the coal indus- 
try and its workers than simply inspecting 
mines. 

Director Forses. Indeed they do. They 
teach courses in roof control, haulage safety, 
and accident prevention to both coal miners 
and coal-mine officials. They also assist at 
first-aid contests and participate in safety 
meetings. In addition they advise mine op- 
erators on the installation of roof bolts and 
on ventilation and other operating problems. 
They also conduct special surveys of indi- 
vidual coal mines, upon request, to assist the 
operators in developing more effective safety 
programs. I might add that all of our in- 
spectors have had experience in responsible 
jobs in coal mines before we took them on, 
and are so enthusiastic about their work 
that they conduct many classes and address 
many safety meetings on their own time 
without extra compensation. 

Senator Kricore. Will you tell us some- 
thing about the new station at Morgantown? 

Director Forses. Actually it will be an 
enlargement of the laboratories where we 
have been experimenting on the gasification 
of coal for several years. We have the site, 
adjoining the West Virginia University 
campus, and the tentative design has been 
pretty well established. 

Senator Kricore. Your gasification studies 
have been directed primarily at the produc- 
tion of synthetic liquid fuels, haven’t they? 

Director Forses. Yes, they have, Senator. 
However, when the new station is completed 
it will serve a much broader purpose. It 
will be the center of petroleum research for 
the whole Appalachian area, and a great 
deal of the Bureau's work on coal in this 
area will be carried on there. In addition, 
it will be the headquarters for all of the Bu- 
reau’s health and safety work in northern 
West Virginia. 

Senator Kricore. That station ought to 
be of considerable value to my State. 

Director Forses. I am sure that it will be, 
Senator. I might add that as time goes on, 
we are certain to broaden the scope of the 
research carried on at Morgantown, prob- 
ably going beyond the field of fuels and of 
health and safety, as the needs of your State 
and of the Appalachian area as a whole re- 
quire. 

Senator Krucore. The Morgantown station 
was authorized by the Eighty-first Congress. 
I strongly supported the proposal, and my 
colleague, Senator Neety, did too. In fact 
the entire congressional representation of 
West Virginia was unanimous in support of 
the Morgantown station. 

Director Forses. That is absolutely right, 
Senator. I can assure you that we of the 
Bureau appreciate the wholehearted support 
that the Morgantown station received from 
the entire West Virginia delegation. 

Senator Kircore. I know that I for one 
considered support of the Morgantown sta- 


tion to be my patriotic duty. Not only is 
my State the Nation's leading producer of 
bituminous coal, but the Appalachian area, 
of which it is a part, contains our largest 
reserves of high-grade coking coal, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Director Forses. You are correct in that, 
Senator. In addition those reserves are 
readily accessible to important centers of 
the iron and steel industry, which depends 
upon an ample supply of metallurgical coke 
to produce pig iron and steel, so vital to our 
economy and national defense. In addition, 
oil has been produced in the Appalachian 
area longer than in any other part of the 
country, which means that the operators in 
these fields have problems different from 
those elsewhere. That is why we are anx- 
ious to step up our coal and petroleum re- 
search in this part of the country, as well 
as our studies of synthetic liquid fuels. 

Senator Kitccre. Mr. Forbes, I am sure 
that the facilities to be constructed at Mor- 
gantown will prove valuable for those ef- 
forts, which I conceive of the highest im- 
portance to my State and to the Nation. 





Well Done, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I would like to include the following 
editorial from the Charleston Gazette, 
Charleston, W. Va., on March 31, 1952: 


WELL DONE, MR. PRESIDENT—HISTORIANS AND 
COMMON MAN WON'T ForGeT Harry S, 
‘TRUMAN 


Harry S. Truman—a great American—an- 
nounced Saturday night that he would not 
be a candidate for reelection as President of 
the United States. 

There will be those who will sneer at the 
use of the phrase “great American” in de- 
scribing Mr. Truman, holding that it should 
be reserved for the Washingtons and the Lin- 
colns. They are the same critics who, for 
the most part, have failed to find merit in 
any of his deeds during his 7 years in the 
White House. 

What they refuse to believe is that both 
President Washington and President Lincoln 
had more than their share of faultfinders, 
too. Indeed, President Lincoln was assas- 
sinated by one of his critics. But for greater 
caution Mr. Truman would have been shot 
down not too long ago. 

The same historians who have revered the 
memory of other Presidents will be the final 
Judges of the little man from Missouri who 
next January will step down as the thirty- 
third commander-in-chief of this Nation. 
The good and the bad will be carefully 
weighed side by side. We believe the good 
will far outweigh the bad. 

“I have served my country long, and I 
think efficiently and honestly,” declared 
Harry S. Truman in announcing he would 
not again be a candidate to succeed himself. 

Here is the former county Judge from Mis- 
souri—the ex-haberdasher, if you prefer— 
who, in his own words, went from “precinct 
to President.” Here is the common man who 
enlisted and became a captain in World War 
I. Here is the man who had to make the 
awful decision to drop the atomic bomb on 
Japan which ended World War II. 

Truly, he exemplifies the opportunity with 
which every American is born. Deprived of a 
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college education, he nevertheless rose to the 
highest governmental position in the world. 
To say he didn’t make any mistakes would 
be to say all humans are perfect. Let him 
who is without sin cast the first stone. 

For the most part, this newspaper has 
agreed with Mr. Truman. There have been 
times when we have not. We were one of the 
few in this country which supported him for 
reelection in 1948. We joined with him in 
“giving ‘em hell.” Like him, we thought that 
the Eightieth Congress had it coming. 

By a great majority vote the citizens of this 
country confirmed this opinion. 

Quite suddenly now we expect to find Mr. 
Truman once again popular. Out of the 
running by his own choice, he will be sur- 
rounded by many again currying his favor. 
We don’t think we have to warn him there 
will be more than one Judas in the crowd. 

What we like most about all this is that 
Mr. Truman can go back to almost normal 
living with his Bess and his “baby” Margaret. 
This is the same Bess, you will remember, 
whom he met when he was 6 years old. He 
adds in his new and revealing book, Mr. 
President, that it took him five more years to 
get up the courage to speak to her. 

Perhaps we're sentimental, but we think 
there is something very American about that, 
too. He says he loves her more than ever 
and that she is beautiful. Compare that 
with some of your past Presidents. 

Furthermore, we think it is wonderful that 
we again have a man leaving the White 
House sound in body and in mind. His in- 
fluence, we might add, will be felt for years 
to come. The common man will not forget 
him. 

God bless you, Mr. President. 





Niagara Power Development by Private 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an announcement by Mr. 
Henry F. Kierst, president of Local No. 
249 of International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of the Geneva- 
Auburn districts of the New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp. relative to a resolu- 
tion adopted by that brotherhood 
endorsing the Capehart-Miller bills pro- 
viding for the further development of 
hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by private enterprise. 
The announcement follows: 

Mr. Henry F. Kierst, president of local No. 
249 of International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers of the Geneva-Auburn districts 
of the New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
announced today that the members of local 
IBEW No. 249 at their regular meeting at 
Geneva had unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion to this effect: 

“Resolved, That the proposed power devel- 
opment at Niagara be accomplished through 
private enterprise specifically as proposed in 
the Capehart-Miller bills, H. R. 3146 and 
8. 2021.” 

It was further resolved, that the members 
of IBEW No. 249 encourage the representa- 
tives of their State and Federal Governments 
to sponsor the Capehart-Miller bill, 
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Hail to the Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of March 31, 1952: 

Hall TO THE CHIEF 


President Truman has voluntarily joined 
the ranks of the Nation’s elder statesmen 
with his renunciation of the Democratic 
nomination, and handed over his political 
testament to the party which for two dec- 
ades guided the Nation to preeminent posi- 
tion in a troubled world. 

To turn back from the heights at this junc- 
ture requires courage, integrity, and moral 
fiber of a rare quality. 

Harry 8S. Truman has been one of the Na- 
tion’s great Presidents. When the blazing 
fires of political malice have embered, when 
the world’s hour of travail has passed into 
the serenity of a more tranquil time, when 
America and Americans have grown to fit 
the role of enlightened world leadership, the 
things for which he fought and the things 
that he accomplished will be seen in all 
their greatness, unobscured by mean parti- 
sanship. 

The ill-concealed exultation of ambitious 
men of both major parties who saw him only 
as a major obstacle in their aspiration to the 
White House today obscures the central fact 
that President Truman was guide and pioneer 
on a perilous path for the Republic in a time 
of mortal danger. 

During his years in office social unrest at 
home and abroad heaved the ground beneath 
democracy, shook the Western World with 
portentous tremors which may herald 4 
cataclysmic earthquake. These were the 
years of the Truman doctrine, the saving of 
Greece from Communists, and the arming of 
Turkey. These were the years of the Mar- 
shall plan when Europe was rescued from 
Communist domination; the years of NATO 
and the mutual-assistance which 
made it possible for the West to defend it- 
self. These were the years of the acceptance 
of the brute challenge of the Soviet Union 
in Korea, the years when our President faced 
down the southern reactionaries and de- 
ciared for a civil-rights program. 

These were the years when the Soviet- 
predicted economic collapse didn’t come off 
and the people of this Nation enjoyed un- 
precedented prosperity. These were the 
years when the Nation shucked off its infant 
swaddling clothes, got to its feet and acted 
like a responsible adult. 

The Saturday night speech was one of his 
great utterances and his political testament. 
Never before had he rung the changes so skill- 
fully on two decades of Republican striving 
to turn the clock back to the days of Mc- 
Kinley. This testament is the skeletal out- 
line of a Democratic Presidential campaign 
for the Democratic nominee who may suc- 
ceed him. 

Few Presidents have ever been so ma- 
ligned, so subjected to captious criticism. 
No single act of his while he was President 
ever passed without carping. Powerful and 
ambitious men opposed him at every turn 
to cavil at trivialities, to minimize the great 
accomplishments. This litany of hate was 
written in Roosevelt's time but President 
Truman inherited its full virulence with the 
other burdens of the Presidency. 


He has chosen to step down from the 
world’s loftiest and loneliest political emi- 
nence at a time when the Nation is sound, 
prosperous, and paramount. Two decades 
of Democratic accomplishments—the basis 
of the President's political bequest to his 
party—make the most compelling campaign 
argument for whoever is chosen as standard 
bearer. 


Collectivism in the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the April 5, 
1952, Saturday Evening Post: 


Ir More Epvucators HaD TACKLED Rep THREAT, 
THERE’D Be No Hysteria Now 


We agree with Mr. Justice William O. Doug- 
las that it is quite possible that teacher- 
badgering laws like New York’s Feinberg law 
will “turn the school system into a spying 
project. Regular loyalty reports on the 
teachers must be made out. The principals 
become detectives; the students, the parents, 
the community become informers. Ears are 
cocked for tell-tale signs of disloyalty.” As 
suspicions deepend, investigations take up 
more time than the day’s work. The crack- 
pots become more influential and powerful. 
What people say and the causes they have 
interested themselves in take precedence over 
professional competence. 

Certainly there is a depressing prospect 
that hysteria may take the place of solid 
judgment. What is the reason for it? In 
the Supreme Court’s majority opinion on the 
constitutionality of New York’s Feinberg law, 
Justice Minton reminded his colleagues that 
the reason why this controversial statute was 
passed by the New York legislature was that 
the lawmakers believed that “members of 
subversive groups, particularly of the Com- 
munist Party and its affilated organizations, 
have been infiltrating into public employ- 
ment in the public schools of the State; that 
this has occurred and continues notwith- 
standing the existence of (other) protective 
statutes.” Justice Minton added that in 
such circumstances the “school authorities 
have the right and the duty to screen the 
Officials, teachers and employees as to their 
fitness to maintain the integrity of the 
schools as a part of ordered society.” Teach- 
ers who cannot survive this screening, he 
insisted, may complain that their freedom 
of choice of occupation has been limited, but 
they can hardly say that they have been 
denied the right of free speech and assem- 
bly. In other words, although unemployed, 
they can always make a speech. 

Nevertheless, Justice Douglas is right in 
insisting that none needs the protection of 
the Constitution’s guaranty of freedom of 
thought and expression more than the teach- 
er. Why is that important right threatened 
in varying degrees all over the country? 

We are less pessimistic than Justice Doug- 
las as to the likelihood of a wave of hysteria 
and trumped-up superpatriotism. But if 
such a disaster should occur, the fault would 
not lie altogether with the ordinary men 
and women who have become alarmed. The 
average taxpayer and parent who has been 
misinformed for 20 years gets pretty ornery 
when he is disillusioned. The blame for 
what could happen here must be shared by 
public officials, including boards of educa- 
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tion. Too many of them have brushed off 
every effort to look into rumors of commu- 
nism and collectivism in the teaching force 
as a conspiracy to destroy the schools. The 
same bland attitude prevailed in the Federal 
Government until a few trials and congres- 
sional investigations blew the lid off. These 
attempts to push aside every honest inquiry 
as a symptom of McCarthyism or a plot to 
undermine confidence in Government have 
resulted in a loss of confidence far greater 
than would have been sustained from frank 
admission. 

Charges that collectivism was being taught 
by teachers from subversive textbooks have 
been met by the bland statement that the 
children should be exposed to both sides of a 
question. So they should, but school au- 
thorities should be exposed to the fact that 
some teaching staffs, especially in the large 
cities, have been infiltrated by a foreign con- 
sSpiracy devoted to a system which permits 
only one side to be presented to anybody— 
the Communist side. Because the school 
systems of the country too often have been 
insensitive to the fact that education is an 
active sector in the Communist-sponsored 
civil war, the more hysterical lawmakers are 
now in a preferred position. It is usually 
profitable to face unpleasant facts and deal 
with them—even in the educational fleld. 
Had more of our educators possessed the 
realistic wit to recognize this necessity, the 
prognosis for the lot of the American teacher 
would be brighter than it looks now. 


Niagara Power Development by 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to call to the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives a resolution which was adopted by 
the board of directors of the Geneva 
Chamber of Commerce, Geneva, N. Y., 
in support of the Capehart-Miller bill 
which provides for the further develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power from the 
Niagara Falls and River by private 
enterprise. The resolution follows: 


Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Geneva Chamber of Commerce approve 
the position taken by the Empire State Asso- 
ciation of Commerce in support of the de- 
velopment of the Niagara River power re- 
sources by private enterprises; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the board support the 
Capehart-Miller bill now before Congress, as 
this pill proposes the development by pri- 
vate enterprise without cost to Federal or 
State taxpayers. Also, the power would be 
distributed at rates set by the New York 
Public Service Commission on a cost-of- 
service basis. The question of the develop- 
ment of additional hydroelectric power from 
Niagara brings before Congress, for the first 
time, without such matters as flood control, 
irrigation, or navigation, the fundamental 
issue of public versus private power develop- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the board urge its mem- 
bers to express their views of this subject to 
their representatives in Congress and urge 
them to support the Capehart-Miller bill, 
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End Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a resolution creating a 
select committee to conduct an investi- 
gation and study of air pollution in the 
United States. 

Air pollution has been proved to be a 
menace to the health and welfare of 
the people, and represents a problem of 
increasing concern to the residents of 
many areas and communities throughout 
the United States. It is no longer a 
purely local matter; effects of air pollu- 
tion frequently transcend State lines and 
so create a serious interstate problem 
which I maintain must now be effectively 
dealt with by the Federal Government. 
The need for such action is urgent. 

A scientific air pollution survey was 
recently completed in New York City. 
Grime samples collected throughout the 
city were analyzed by the Ekroth Labora- 
tories, Inc., industrial consultants and 
chemical engineers of Brooklyn. The 
Ekroth report shows an average grime- 
fall of 45.44 tons of insoluble matter per 
square mile for each month of the test 
period. An average apartment building 
incinerator discharges about 100,000,- 
000,000,000 grime particles for each ton 
of refuse burned. When we multiply 
that figure by the number of incinera- 
tors in a large industrial city, then add 
to it the grime from industrial plants 
and airborne dirt, and fumes from other 
sources, we have a good idea of the filth- 
laden air which is breathed by the city 
dweller. The apartment building and 
office building incinerator is the primary 
source of tar, a product of incomplete 
combustion. Reports show that tars 
have been found to be cancer-causing, 
and air pollution has been linked sta- 
tistically with cancer of the lungs. 

The horrible example of the death- 
dealing air of the town of Donora, Pa., is 
still fresh in our minds. Twenty-two 
persons were killed and 5,000 were made 
ill in a 5-day period in 1948. The pol- 
luted smog in that industrial area 
felled the helpless citizens whose very 
breathing invited death. An extensive 
study made by the Public Health Serv- 
ice into the Donora episode showed 
clearly how little fundamental knowl- 
edge exists regarding the possible effects 
of atmospheric pollution on health. It 
also showed how important it is to over- 
come the problem of air pollution, and 
how complex the job is. 

We find that Los Angeles County is 
now faced with a serious smog problem. 
There has been a steady increase of hu- 
man activity, by the individual citizen 
and collective enterprise. A long and 
extensive study has shown that more 
than 50 different chemical compounds 
are in the air at all times. It has been 
calculated that 90 percent of the reduc- 
tion in visibility in the Los Angeles Basin 
is due to pollutants stirred up or evolved 
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from human activities. Studies show 
that smoggy air may contain as many 
as 130,000,000 particles per cubic foot. 
In the Los Angeles area eye irritation 
stemming from the combined action of 
many pollutants is the chief complaint 
at present. The incomplete combustion 
of nearly 50,000 tons a day of fuels and 
rubbish is believed to be the principal 
cause of smog in Los Angeles County. 
The severe eye irritation suffered by the 
people is the known result of the smog 
nuisance there; what the long-range 
damage to the eyes or general health of 
the people may be is not known now. 

I have given these facts to show the 
seriousness of the problem of air pollu- 
tion and to call attention to the fact that 
it is Nation-wide. 

The New York City Smoke Control 
Bureau has done constructive work to 
lessen the menace of air pollution. Vio- 
lators are hauled into court, and many 
industrial plants which contribute to air 
pollution have taken corrective meas- 
ures. Fcr instance, the Consolidated 
Edison Co. has inaugurated a smoke- 
abatement program which will cost them 
$4,000,000. Installation of mechanical 
dust collectors, boilers equipped with 
smoke-control equipment, and other 
mechanical devices all aim to help. 

In cities where some local control 
board has been set up to protect citizens, 
where public opinion has brought about 
smoke control to a degree, where indus- 
tries recognize their obligation, the peo- 
ple have some measure of protection. 
However, many other factors enter into 
the picture which require Federal] action. 
There are thousands of localities where 
the local government has taken no meas- 
ures to abate air pollution, where indus- 
trial plants have neglected their duty or 
cannot afford necessary equipment to 
control smoke or poisonous fumes, and 
as a result the residerits of those com- 
munities are in grave danger. In many 
cases where there is a local control au- 
thority and where enforcement is neg- 
lected or penalties are not severe enough 
violators continue to ignore or circum- 
vent the regulations and to evade pun- 
ishment, again to the detriment of the 
people. These situations require Fed- 
eral control. 

Federal control of air pollution be- 
comes a vital necessity where heavy in- 
dustry on or near a State boundary con- 
tributes to the air pollution of a nearby 
community in the adjacent State. For 
instance, New York City is now alert to 
the necessity of safeguarding its citizens 
against air pollution, and its industries 
are spending millions of dollars in the 
smoke-abatement programs, in an ef- 
fort to cooperate with the smoke control 
board. However, a recent experiment 
showed that on 32 days during the test 
period, New Jersey sent grime to New 
York City. It is admitted that when 
the wind changed, New York sent grime 
to New Jersey. I mention this to show 
that it is of no avail for one city to spend 
millions to protect its people, if a nearby 
industrial town, which ignores the prob- 
lem and takes no preventative measures, 
sends its grime and other pollution to its 
neighbors. Here is the interstate fac- 
tor, and here is shown the necessity for 
Federal control and enforcement. The 


New York-New Jersey example cited ap- 
plies to hundreds of other similar situa- 
tions throughout the country. 

Under certain wind-current condi- 
tions, one industrial area will send its 
grime and pollution to a nearby area, and 
often to another State. To say that in- 
dustry itself is responsible and should 
find practical means of controlling its 
own effluences is no solution; we find 
that industry, except under the greatest 
pressure, has not done so. In the 
meantime, death and health hazards are 
suffered by the innocent victims of negli- 
gence or lack of funds or information on 
the part of industry and local govern- 
ments. 

For the foregoing reasons, Federal 
control is the only sure solution to the 
problem, if we do not wish to invite the 
disaster of another Donora and if we 
are to preserve the health of our people. 

My resolution would create a commit- 
tee to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigution and study of air pollution in 
the United States, giving particular at- 
tentior to: First, the causes of air 
pollution; second, the relative serious- 
ness of air pollution in the various areas 
and communities throughout the United 
States; third, the effects of air pollution 
upon the residents of communities where 
it constitutes a serious problem; and, 
fourth, the most effective methods which 
are available for eliminating or control- 
ling air pollution. The committee shall 
report to the House the results of its in- 
vestigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

The need for Federal control of air 
pollution has been clearly proved. It is 
my contention that it is the duty of the 
Federal Government to assume this re- 
sponsibility without further delay. Dan- 
ger to our pecple increases daily in di- 
rect proportion to the increase in indus- 
trial activity and housing congestion in 
industrial areas. While the haggling 
goes on as to responsibility, whether 
there should be local or regional con- 
trols, how financial costs shall be shared 
or assumed, air pollution increases at an 
alarming rate and dangers to residents 
mount. A complete survey must be 
made, a program mapped out, practi- 
cable methods of abatement adopted, re- 
sponsibility fixed, and severe penalties 
for violators provided in the law and im- 
posed. 

I am urging speedy action on the res- 
olution I have introduced, to the end 
that this grave problem may be dealt 
with at once, and effective and protective 
measures taken. When we preserve the 
health of our people we preserve the 
strength of our Nation. 





Ridding Our Country of Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing petition: 
Mancum OKLA., March 27, 1952. 
Hon. Victor E. WICKERSHAM, 
Congressman from Oklahoma, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Today the Kiwanis Club of Man- 
gum unanimously voted to commend you 
for your actions in Congress in assisting the 
State Department and the Department of 
Justice in ridding our country of Commu- 
nists. Neither they or their teachings have 
any place in our democracy. We commend 
you for trying to make our land a safe place, 
not only for us to live, but that our chil- 
dren and our children’s children may pros- 


er. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Mangum, Okla. Kiwanis Club; A. G. 
Whittier, President; Percy Powers; 
Chairman, Public Relations Commit- 
tee; Lester Snow, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Clifford U. Sellers, Member, Public Re- 
lations Committee; Dr. Dan M. Ed- 
wards; Dr. S. W. Conatser; Kenneth B. 
Gurley; W. H. Johnson; Jack M. 
Givens; Richard Wortham; Fred Cox; 
William J. Sallee; Jack Duffy; O. F. 
Burgess; J. Bell; O. H. Epps; Joe Cad- 
dell; G. D. Bratton; Cliff Chapman; 
Weaver Creed; M. H. Anderson; Les- 
ter Snow; J. W. Duncan; Ray Hogan; 
Warren Broome; O. N. Rowe; John P. 
Parmer; J. T. Masoner; W. T. Snipes; 
Will C. Jones. 





A Concept of Life and Government That 


Is as American as the Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include in the Recorp 
a copy of a pamphlet entitled ““The Uni- 
versity Takes Its Stand,” a statement and 
explanation of the educational philoso- 
phy and policies of the University of De- 
troit, a statement which makes me even 
prouder to hail this great institution 
as my alma mater. 

To all its students, the university 
teaches with insistence and absolute 
conviction a concept of life and govern- 
ment that is as American as is the 
Declaration of Independence. The bed- 
rock of its philosophy is the great body 
of moral precepts to which Thonmas Jef- 
ferson gave voice when he proclaimed 
for the American people the inalienabil- 
ity of certain fundamental human rights. 

I feel that this reaffirmation of ideals 
and principles applied so conscientiously 
and consistently through the 75 years of 
its life by the University of Detroit will 
enhance its stature as a leading cultural 
force in the Midwest and throughout the 
Nation. 

The article follows: 


THe UNIversity Takes Its STAND 


When the Thirteen American Colonies re- 
solved to “go it alone,” the founding fathers 
saw fit to justify their act by the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Jefferson, their 
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spokesman, declared that “a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.” In much the same 
spirit, in this, its seventy-fifth year, the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, an independent and pri- 
vately supported institution in an increas- 
ingly Government-dominated society, makes 
this declaration of its own purpose of 
insistent independence. 

This university stands alone and inde- 
pendent because it was created to hand down 
from generation to generation a definite 
body of fundamental convictions for which 
it will make no compromise and can permit 
“no entangling alliances.” To its students 
of one faith it transmits the beliefs of its 
accredited authorities and believes that in 
so doing it is the benefactor of the entire 
community. But to all its students, no 
matter what their faith, it teaches with in- 
sistence and absolute conviction a concept 
of life and government that is as American 
as is the Declaration of Independence. In 
fact, the University of Detroit, contrary to 
an unfortunate trend in higher learning in 
this country, still takes its stand squarely 
on that declaration and vindicates its teach- 
ings as proclaimed by Jefferson, subscribed 
to by the founding fathers, and declared by 
John Adams to have been “in the minds of 
us all.” Freedom to continue to vindicate 
that basic American spirit, unmoved by the 
educational moods of the passing hour, is 
abundant justification for the independent 
status of this university and is a compelling 
claim upon the support of friends of the 
original American spirit. 

Unmoved by the educational moods of the 
passing hour. Most Americans, taken up 
with the business of earning a living, have 
little concept of the attacks being made upon 
the “original American spirit’ in the learned 
world. Most loyal citizens would as soon 
assail their own mothers as the Declaration 
of Independence. With the Declaration they 
acknowledge it “self-evident that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among men.” 
These convictions, held by most Americans 
as their birthright, are being assailed from 
one end of the collegiate world to the other. 
For a very large part of that world the 
“Declaration, this most fundamental docu- 
ment in American life, is dubbed a rather 
inane mass of glittering generalities. As 
Prof. Carl Becker, of Cornell, has said, what 
the founding fathers declared “self-evident 
truths” were in 50 years treated as little more 
than sophistry. The original manuscript of 
the declaration may be dusted off and given 
a ride on the Freedom Train for the admira- 
tion of the hinterland on the occasion of a 
liberty bond drive or other national emer- 
gency. But the Declaration belongs to the 
nursery phase of our national development, 
before the days of the great enlightenment. 

Here are a few samples of the prevailing 
professorial scorn. The first citation is from 
George Lundberg, who at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Sociological Society 
in*1943 deciared in his presidential address: 
“One would think that if recent events had 
shown anything, they had shown that there 
are no such things as inalienable rights. 
The only rights we know about are those 
which a community from time to time 
chooses to grant and respect.” The well- 
known political scientist, Prof. Chester C. 
Maxey, is as emphatic in his Political Phil- 
osophies (Macmillan, 1938, pp. 207, 208): 
“There are, of course, no such things as 
inherent and inalienable rights. They are 
purely a figment of the imagination, wish- 
fulfillment in political thinking.” A third 
quotation typical of the prevailing mood we 
have from Morris R. Cohen, an outstanding 
American philosopher of our generation and 
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professor in half a dozen prominent univer- 
sities, East and West. In an article in the 
Philosophical Review Jus Naturale Redi- 
vivum, November 1916) he said: 

“To defend a doctrine of natural rights 
today requires either insensibility to the 
world’s progress or else considerable courage 
in the face of it * * °* everyone who 
enjoys the consciousness of being enlight- 
ened knows that doctrines of natural right 
of man are, and by right ought to be, dead 
The attempt to defend a doctrine of nat- 
ural rights before historians and political 
scientists would be treated very much like 
an attempt to defend the belief in witch- 
craft. It would be regarded as emanating 
only from the intellectual underworld.” 

In defiance of that scorn the University of 
Detroit takes its stand with the founding 
fathers and defends the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the most solid and worthy ex- 
pression of political conviction that America 
has produced. With Montesquieu we hold 
that a nation’s decadence begins when it 
loses sight of the principles on which it is 
founded. Hence the university feels that she 
deserves the generous support of loyal Amer- 
icans when she continues to spend herself 
from generation to generation vindicating 
for her thousands of students the wisdom of 
our American Government as first estab- 
lished. 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN NATURE 


Here then are some of the self-evident 
truths and Creator-endowed rights to which 
this university gives unfailing support today 
as throughout her history. Man is not mere- 
ly the product of his heredity and environ- 
ment. To a degree he is also the product of 
his own making. In his conduct he is no 
mere deterministic automaton, no “graven 
image pushed from behind.” Despite the far 
too common testimony of the professorial 
world as voiced by the influential criminol- 
ogist, Harry Elmer Barnes, this university 
holds that man can be willfully perverse; 
the multiple murderer is to be held account- 
able as the amiable and generous benefac- 
tor is not. It is pure materialistic dogma to 
say (with Barnes), “There is not the slightest 
iota of choice allowed to any individual from 
birth to the grave.” It is as right scientifi- 
cally as it is traditionally American to pro- 
claim, I am the captain of my soul. 

This university too is in full accord with 
the death-bed warning of George Washing- 
ton: “Beware of the man who attempts to 
inculcate morality without religion.” She 
believes that there is an essential Creator- 
imposed morality shown by the nature of 
things. Hence, because all men have essen- 
tially the same human nature, none may be 
used as a mere means to the end of another. 
Not all morals are relative, to be determined 
by the relationship of conduct to a man- 
made objective. Hence the willful destruc- 
tion of the innocent is murder no matter by 
whom performed or for whose convenience. 
Not all morality is custom-made. Some 
things are right, some wrong by their very 
nature. No Kinsey report of sexual promis- 
cuity can make the violation of marriage 
vows anything else than adultery,'to be mor- 
ally deplored. The standards of sexual mnor- 
ality were promulgated by the Creator 
through nature. Sexual promiscuity is as 
truly contrary to God-given nature as is per- 
version or incest. We agree with the cured- 
Communist Freda Utley (after her 6 years of 
Moscow horror), that some standards of 
absolute morality are necessary to mankind 
if we are not to return to the life of the 
brute. But we hold that those standards 
are to be found in nature as it comes from 
the hands of God; as every maker's will is 
found in the nature of the thing made. 

Hence the University of Detroit, standing 
with the founding fathers’ concept of nat- 
ural law morality, rejects such a norm as that 
of the midwestern university professor, Mile 
lard S. Everett, whe recentiy stated: 
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“Any desire whether powerful or weak, or 
any end whether chief or small, may with 
perfect morality be realized, and should be 
realized, providing it does not interfere with 
the realization of other desires to the extent 
of reducing the sum total of human satis- 
faction.” 

Quite aside from the impossibility of pas- 
sion-filled youth judging of the effect of his 
indulgence upon the “sum total of human 
satisfaction,” there is the Creator-promul- 
gated code needed to keep us from returning 
“to the life of the brute.” For the same rea- 
sons we are no more impressed with the New 
England Prof. George P. Murdock's plea for 
a rewriting of the premartial moral code on 
the score of prevalent laxity, “the advent of 
contraception and the scientific mastery of 
venereal disease.” 

With the founding fathers—and contrary 
to the all too prevalent academic thinking— 
this university denies that human rights are 
made by a majority vote. For us, each human 
being, no matter what his “race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” has rights— 
and corresponding duties—from the God of 
nature, equal and inviolable. The Nazi-at- 
tempted extermination of entire peoples was 
no less a moral monstrosity if provided for 
by a majority vote. A majority can be as 
tyrannical as a minority and is even more 
dangerous, since less subject to appeal or 
control. Inviolability must be established 
for the deserving, even though a minority of 
one. The rights of innocence to impunity we 
hold—with the founding fathers—are “un- 
alienable.” To secure these rights—as Jef- 
ferson wrote—“Governments are established 
among men.” This teaching alone is the 
bulwark—and the only bulwark—against 
communism and fascism alike. Totalitarian 
forms of government are not moral evils 
merely because they won’t work; they are 
tyrannical perversions by their very nature. 
The state was made by and for man, not man 
for the state. Civil government is in the 
very nature of things a necessary devise for 
the cooperative satisfaction of man’s needs 
and his protection from the arbitrary. 
Hence, it is a part of the plan of the author 
of nature; and the rights of the state over 
the individual are from that nature neces- 
sarily limited and constructive. To the 
statist such statements are, of course, 
“laughter holding both its sides”; but noth- 
ing that science has shown us in the course 
of our national history suggests that they are 
not as self-evident and timeless as they are 
said to be in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

One consequence of this university's con- 
cept of the state as for the individual is her 
repudiation of Marxist socialism in all its 
forms. The cure for maldistribution of prop- 
erty is not less private property but more. 
State ownership of all productive property 
means state control of all living. Economic 
control means total control. The nineteenth 
century Bishop Von Ketteler, of Mainz, was 
merely clear-sighted when he declared: 

“Even if all the utopian dreams of the 
Socialists were realized, and every one was 
fed to his heart's content in this universal 
labor state, yet should I for all that prefer 
to eat in peace the potatoes planted by my 
hand and to be clothed with the skins of the 
animals I reared, and therewith remain free, 
than to fare sumptuously in the slavery of 
the labor state.” 

If present wealth concentration is an evil, 
at least it does not completely lock the door 
against its own gradual and orderly correc- 
tion; whereas against the omnipotent state 
no resistance short of suicidal revolution is 
possible. Lord Acton's “power trends to cor- 
rupt, and absolute power corrupts absolutely” 
is no less true today because so frequently 
recalled. 


“UNLESS GOD BUILD THE CITY” 


But the ultimate safeguard for all human 
rights, as well as the ultimate safeguard of 
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government itself, the University of Detroit 
sees Only in the spirit of religion. George 
Washington's warning in his farewell address 
is even more timely today than when spoken 
a century and a half ago: “Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined edu- 
cation on minds of peculiar structure, rea- 
son and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle.” Religion must 
spread her influence if the spreading cor- 
ruption in Government is not to endanger 
our very national existence. When the em- 
bittered convict’s universal sneer, “Everybody 
has his racket,” comes to wear more than 
a semblance of truth, America will be in 
danger. The duties of office holding and 
citizenship alike must be envisioned as based 
on religion, to be lived out as a matter of 
conscience between the man and his God 
rather than through fear of wire tapping, 
marked money, or a Kefauver investigation. 
Walter Lippmann spoke only solemn truth 
when he reminded us all: “The liberties we 
talk about defending today were established 
by men who took their conception of man 
from the great central religious tradition 
of western civilization, and the liberties we 
inherit can almost certainly not survive the 
abandonment of that tradition.” 

In final explanation of her reason for in- 
dependent being, the University of Detroit, 
one of the largest privately supported uni- 
versities in the old Northwest Territory, cites 
a passage of the 1787 ordinance by which that 
Territory was originally established: “Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge, being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools, and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” In this 
university, the obligations of man to God 
and to his fellow men are taught today as 
in the Detroit of the elm-lined streets of 75 
years ago. The moral standards of the dear 
dead days beyond rec.:ll are vindicated even 
as in the days of the founding fathers, al- 
though on all sides principles of conduct 
seem to melt and run. And knowledge, in- 
cluding both the findings of true science and 
the principles of sound philosophy, the self- 
evident truths o* the founding fathers, are 
in this university completely at home, rather 
than what Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
lamented as the “experiments in negations” 
breeding “increasing skepticism of patriotic 
values.” Our campus is no producer of 
young cynics knowing the “cost of everything 
and the value of nothing.” Idealistic youth 
is not here left to learn life’s values through 
the bitter experience of straggling back de- 
flowered from a Volga boat ride. 

We do not in this university refuse the 
name “knowledge” to everything outside the 
findings of the laboratory; for we are con- 
vinced that “there is a difference between 
truth and falsity, good and bad, and that 
truth, godness, and right are objective 
standards even though they cannot be ex- 
perimentally verified.” In our opinion as in 
that of Robert Maynard Hutchins, the re- 
striction of the term “knowledge” to the field 
of experimental verification has brought with 
it “despair because the keys which were to 
open the gates of heaven have let us into a 
larger bit more oppressive prison house.” 
Prof. Carl Becker, of Cornell University, 
characterized the change in concept of life's 
meaning produced by the secular spirit as a 
replacement of the “conception of existence 
as a divinely composed and purposeful drama 
by the conception of existence as a blindly 
running flux of disintegrating energy.” 


THE UNIVERSITY TAKES ITS STAND 


The University of Detroit firmly takes its 
stand with the religious concept of life’s 
meaning. 

Man is the unique creature of the 
omnipotent God; all men are brothers under 
tre fatherhood of God. 

The relationships of men, their rights, and 
duties are based on the divine plan and are 


in conscience imposed. Moral decision can 
be rationally arrived at. 

In the light of man’s spiritual nature and 
eternal destiny, his educational needs can 
be known and adequately supplied. It is 
only because of blindness self-inflicted that 
educators need confess, with John Dewey: 
“We agree that we are uncertain as to where 
we are going and where we want to go, and 
why we are doing what we do.” Blindness 
has no more justification in education than 
in industry, and promises no more worthy 
product. 

The product which the University of De- 
troit deliberately plans is, and will continue 
to be, one that is not alien to the thoughts 
of the founding fathers, because beth are 
products of the “great central religious tra- 
dition of western civilization.” 





Blueprint for Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SCUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Allston Cal- 
houn is doing a splendid job in my sec- 
tion of the country by bringing the truth 
to our people over the air. The follow- 
ing commentary by Mr. Calhoun deserves 
the attention of every Member of the 
Congress. The following script was de- 
livered by Mr. Calhoun over WFBC, 
Greenville, S. C., March 22, 1952, on the 
radio show Americanism Preferred: 

BLUEPRINT FoR DESTRUCTION 
(By Allston Calhoun) 

The whole recorded history of man is 
strewn with the wreckage of the great civi- 
lizations which have crumbled under price 
controls; and in 40 centuries of human ex- 
perience there has never been—so far as 
I can discover—a single case where such 
controls have stopped, or even curbed for 
long, the forces of inflation. 

“About 4,000 years ago, the Hammurabi 


~ Code imposed a rigid system of controls over 


wages, prices, production, and consumption. 
Those controls blanketed the entire economy 
of Babylonia. In fact, they smothered it 
completely. 

“In Athens, during the fourth century 
B. C., the government subjected the grain 
trade to an ironclad system of price con- 
trols and it sent a small army of grain 
inspectors into the port to regulate every 
transaction. If, under the watchful eyes 
of these government agents, a dealer suc- 
ceeded in violating the ceiling price and was 
later caught, both he and the negligent tn- 
spector were put to death. But nothing did 
any good; and ultimately the system col- 
lapsed—possibly due to an incurable short- 
age of grain inspectors. 

“Among the most elaboratc and disastrous 
attempts at price control, of course, was the 
famous Edict of Diocletian which was pro- 
mulgated in the year of our Lord 301, and 
which impoverished the whole Roman 
Empire. 

“That edict was full of such trenchant 
words and phrases as ‘avarice,’ ‘extortion,’ 
and ‘lust of plunder.’ It spoke of ‘keeping 
profits within bounds’ and it denounced 
merchants who, possessing ‘immense for- 
tunes,’ sought ‘private gain’ and ‘ruinous 
percentages.’ 

“Gentlemen, does that language have a 
familiar ring to the modern ear? Well, so 
did the regulations themselves. 

“The Emperor put an absolute maximum 
price on almost every individual item that 
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was sold in Rome in those days, and he 
fixed the exact wage of every individual 
worker in every trade and profession—in- 
cluding even the lawyers. Then, in accord- 
ance with the custom of his day, he pre- 
scribed the death penalty for all offenders. 

“But another noble experiment collapsed 
while Diocletian himself abandoned his 
throne and spent the rest of his days in 
a cabbage patch, there to brood upon the 
consequence of folly and the waywardness 
of man. 

“At the end of the twelfth century, Eng- 
land put a ceiling on the price of bread and 
fish and wine, and for the next five centuries 
that law was revised,amended * * * and 
ignored. Then Parliament repealed it on 
the grounds that such action was necessary 
‘in the interest of the public welfare.’ 

“During the Dutch revolution, when Ant- 
werp was besieged by the Duke of Parma, 
the authorities of the beleaguered city 
promptly clamped price controls on almost 
everything within its walls—which may have 
been a stroke of genius from a political 
point of view, but which proved to be 
fatal blunder from the standpoint of mili- 
tary logistics. Recause prices were so low, 
the people inside the city consumed its 
stores both speedily and wastefully, and the 
people outside the city could not be induced 
to smuggle in new supplies for such a small 
reward. So Antwerp, by its own stupidity, 
blockaded itself far more effectively than 
the Duke of Parma ever could have. 

“Here in America, our forefathers were 
fully alive to the lessons of history, and were 
far more ready than we to profit by expe- 
rience. Price controls had been widely at- 
tempted on many occasions and in many 
of the Colonies, but never with success, and 
in 1788 the American Continental Congress 
adopted a formal resolution which declared: 

“It hath been found by experience that 
limitation in the price of commodities is 
not only ineffective for the purpose pro- 
posed, but likewise productive of every evil 
consequences, to the great detriment of the 
public service and grievous oppression of 
individuals.’ 

“For 9 years, beginning with World War II, 
France also tried to stop inflation by the 
imposition of price controls; yet today the 
franc is worth only one-tenth as much as it 
was when thut war began, and the cost of 
living has risen nearly 20 times as much 
as it has in the United States. 

“So the evidence is clear and overwhelm- 
ing. Throughout 40 centuries of human ex- 
perience, price controls at their best have 
always been a miserable failure. At their 
worst, they have led to famine and to blood- 
shed; to defeat, and to disaster. 

“Yet today we are being told again that 
only price controls can stop inflation. Now 
in the name of an all-wise and beneficent 
providence, gentleman, how blind can we be? 

“To my way of thinking there is only one 
way to stop inflation, and that is to attack 
it at its source; and today the greatest source 
of inflation is the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving at Washington, D.C. As long as 
our Government is unuble or unwilling to 
live within its income * * * as long as 
it continues to pile up huge deficits as it 
has in 17 of the past 21 years * * * and 
as long as it must finance those deficits by 
inflating the money supply, there will be no 
end to inflation in America. In short, until 
the Government balances its budget, the 
rest of us will never be able to budget the 
balance.” 

Mr. Olds then goes on to show how in 
the 7 years of the Truman administration 
the Federal Government has spent more 
money than all the 31 preceding adminis- 
trations from that of George Washington 
through and including that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This, incidentally, is a statistical 
fact which this broadcast has told you at 
an earlier date. 
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But as to the regimentation of the Amer- 
ican people under the present administra- 
tion of Trumanism, Mr. Olds gives some 
startling figures. For instance, a salmon fol- 
lowing the call of nature and swimming up 
the Columbia River to spawn must pass the 
jurisdiction of 12 Federal agencies. More, 
there are 75 different Government bureaus 
which deal with transportation, 65 devoted 
to compiling statistics, 37 dealing with for- 
eign trade, 34 dealing with the Federal ac- 
quisition of land, 22 with insurance, 15 with 
housing, 14 with forestry, and 6 with busi- 
ness relations. And beyond that there are a 
total of 93 separate Federal agencies now 
lending Government money—your money, 
incidentally. 

Thus, we have the present aspect of the 
blueprint, while as yet not under a Com- 
mrunist dictatorship by name as such in this 
country, yet many of the aspects of sOcialism 
and communism prevail. 





Canada Isn’t Bluffing on the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an article from the April 5, 
1952, issue of America entitled “Canada 
Isn't Bluffing on the Seaway,” by Mr. 
Anthony J. Wright, a staff writer for the 
National Film Board of Canada. 

Mr. Wright offers some convincing rea- 
sons to show that Canadian determina- 
tion is genuine. I hope his article will 
be read closely by those critics of the 
seaway who cannot seem to understand 
that our good neighbor to the north 
means exactly what it says. 

The article follows: 

CANADA ISN'T BLUFFING ON THE SEAWAY 

(By Anthony J. Wright) 

“Heads we both win, tails you lose.” 
That’s a fair summary of Canada’s latest 
stiffened attitude on the long-delayed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. Either 
Canada and the United States join hands 
on both the power and navigational project 
and share their fruits or we go ahead alone 
cutting our own seaway channel but cooper- 
ating with the United States on power de- 
velopment. 

The joint project, which has moldered on 
lawmakers’ shelves since 1897, would com- 
plete a 2,000-mile waterway for seagoing 
ships from the Atlantic to mid-America. It 
would also develop 6,200,000 horsepower of 
electrical energy for the noitheastern United 
States, Ontario, and Quebec. 

How could the United States lose by not 
sharing the work on the inland-waterway 
scheme? The main reason was given by 
Canada’s Transport Minister and chief sea- 
way booster, Lionel Chevrier, in a national 
broadcast on January 8 and more recently in 
speeches and radio interviews. 

Discussing the $250,000,000 to be contrib- 
uted either by Canadian taxpayers or by pri- 
vate investors if Canada “goes it alone,” 
Chevrier issued a dollars-and-cents threat, 
“The facilities would not be provided as a 
gift to anyone,” he said, “least of all to the 
United States. The initial cost and the 
operating expenses would be covered by tolls 
on shipping. In other words, the expense 
would be borne by the users and beneficiaries 
of the facilities.” 
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Canada’s mood on the seaway and power 
project has hardened considerably during the 
last few months. She has quickly pushed 
through legislation providing for a St. Law- 
rence seaway authority. Mr. Chevrier him- 
self may head it. It is empowered to use 
Government grants or to raise money by a 
bond issue floated in Canada or in the United 
States to start the bulldozers working on the 
remaining obstacles to the passage of large 
vessels. This new authority would either 
manage the Canadian share of a joint proj- 
ect or be responsible for carving the all- 
Canadian route, if Congress remains adamant 
in refusing to ratify the 1941 agreement by 
which the United States would join in the 
work. 

Ottawa finds it hard to imagine that Con- 
gress would wish to have United States 
freighters paying seaway tolls to Canada for 
years to come. Ottawa also knows that the 
United States is anxious to come in on the 
power side of the project. (The United 
States share of power in the International 
Rapids section of the project at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., would, according to the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, add 10 percent to 
the power supply of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, southern New England and the eastern 
two-thirds of New York State.) 

For power reasons alone, Canada puts faith 
in President Truman’s assurance to Prime 
Minister St. Laurent last September that the 
United States Government would back Can- 
ada’s second-best plan to go it alone, if 
necessary, on the channel deepening. 

The seaway is not as complex or as great 
a@ task as many persons appear to think. A 
very large part of it has, in fact, already een 
completed. Vessels loading more than 20,- 
000 tons ply the Great Lakes and sail, by 
downbound channels at least 25 feet deep, 
from Duluth, Minn., Chicago, Ill., and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Prescott, Ontario, opposite 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. At their shallowest, up- 
bound channels in the same region allow 
a draft of 21 feet. The locks of Canada’s 
Welland Canal, between Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, are 30 feet deep and cost the equivalent 
of $250,000,000 to construct, in today’s 
money. 

It is between Prescott and Montreal that 
the narrow waist of the system occurs. his 
115-mile stretch, impeding the smooth move- 
ment of large loads and causing costly trans- 
shipments, is known as the International 
Rapids section. It is here also that 2,200,000 
horsepower of electrical energy would be 
shared by the two countries. The rapids are 
passed by 14-foot canals with small locks 
unable to take vessels carrying more than 
3,000 tons. 

Below Montreal, the St. Lawrence Ship 
Channel, about 35 feet deep, has made the 
French-Canadian metropolis one of the 
worid's busiest seaports, open to all but the 
largest of ocean vessels. 

Obviously, Ottawa thinks, the Prescott 
bottleneck should be removed and the chan- 
nl deepened at other spots to give a route 
at least 27 feet deep from Mont‘eal to Fort 
William, Ont., and Duluth, Minn. 

If Canada is so confident about her ability 
to carve her own route and is so anxious to 
get started on it, why is she still looking 
hopefully towards Washington? 

Partly because a joint United States-Cana- 
dian route would be cheaper and better. 
Partly also because, while Canada could con- 
struct an all-Canadian seaway now without 
anyone’s “by your leave,” she is unable to 
build the main power works in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section without United States 
cooperation. Such cooperation might be a 
long time coming if the United States ad- 
ministration is obliged to push the power 
project through over the head of Congress, 
If President Truman orders a Federal author- 
ity to join with Canada on power develop- 
ment, Ottawa fears that there may be a long 
delay while private or State power spokesmen 
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fight the issue before the Federal Power Com- 
mission or in the courts. Ottawa thinks of 
the whole scheme as a public undertaking 
and appreciates Washington's anxiety to have 
public, rather than private, bodies handling 
any United States side of power expansion, 
Chevrier said on January 8: 

“We are not closing the door on United 
States particiation in the seaway * * ® 
the logical, the desirable choice. But it is re- 
sults that count. Canada can no longer 
afford to rely on full United States participa- 
tion as the only choice. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment will pursue both alternatives, that 
is, action under the 1941 agreement and ac- 
tion for the all-Canadian seaway, until it 
becomes clear which course will be first to 
produce results.” 

The whole plan has taken on new urgency 
because of the power developments involved. 
There would be, in addition to the 2,200,000 
horsepower to be shared by the United States 
and Canada at the International Rapids, 
1,800,000 horsepower for the United States 
at Niagara, and a total of 2,200,000 horse- 
power for Canada at Lachine and Beauhar- 
nois in Quebec Province. 

The cry for more power is as loud in 
Ontario, Canada’s most active Province in- 
dustrially, as it is in the northeastern United 
States. If both countries don’t spend money 
and scarce materials on the St. Lawrence 
power project, they will be obliged to con- 
tinue using costly steam-generated electrical 
power. 

Another compelling reason for Canadian 
anxiety to make a start on an all-Canadian 
route for the waterway, or on a joint route, 
is the mammoth Labrador iron-ore develop- 
ment now under way. In 2 or 3 years as 
much as 10,000,000 tons of high-grade ore 
will start pouring into United States steel 
plants from Labrador. The seaway would 
open a cheap water route for it to Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Both the United States steel 
industry and Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Charles E. Wilson are concerned about 
&n easy passage for the new ore. 

Apart from the long-term over-all ad- 
vantages to Canada, the all-powerful Liberals 
in Ottawa have more parochial reasons for 
not bluffing about the St. Lawrence plan. 

The seaway and power project is strong 
political medicine. Like any enlightened re- 
gime basking in prosperity and commanding 
a secure majority, the Liberals govern by 
tailoring policy to the needs of the moment. 
They have to go to the country during the 
next 2 years, and they want to go with the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project to 
crow about. Their chief rivals, the Progres- 
sive Conservatives, have made things very 
hot on the cost-of-living issue. The seaway 
would make a fine electioneering plank for 
the Liberals. 

Although governed by Progressive Con- 
servatives, Ontario has seen fit to cooperate 
with Ottawa on the seaway and power nego- 
tiations, mainly for political reasons. Hydro- 
electric power is the chief need of that bus- 
tling Province. Three years ago there were 
blackouts in Ontario because of power short- 
ages. The International Rapids power ex- 
pansion could keep Ontario pleased with its 
Progressive Conservatives for years to come, 

Many in the United States who oppose the 
project do so because, if it takes at least 6 
years to finish, it might not be a help in war- 
time, and might run up debts which future 
toll fees could never liquidate. In other 
words, they say, let’s wait until we are ab- 
solutely sure of the tremendous advantage of 
the project before lifting a shovel. 

This attitude was well summarized by the 
New York Times of October 7, 1951, discuss- 
ing the whole original scheme for a passage 
from Montreal to Fort William. “No one 
knows even approximately how much the 
seaway and hydroelectric plant together will 
cost,” said the Times. 

“The latest low estimate of a billion and 
a half is hardly more than a guess. Nor 





does anyone know how much tonnage will 
pass through the seaway in 10 years. Esti- 
mates vary from 25,000,000 to a fantastic 
52,000,000 tons annually. Tolls and ton- 
nage go together, for which reason tolls are 
as much of an enigma as traffic. If both 
are inadequate the seaway may never be 
self-liquidating. 

“There is no unanimity on the depth of 
the channel. Many civic organizations are 
content with 27 feet, but others advocate 
35. Even Army engineers do not agree on 
the importance of the seaway in national 
defense, chiefly because long-range planes 
can fly over the Pole and paralyze the sea- 
way by bombing a lock or two.” 

Ottawa has decided that none of these 
doubts are strong enough to warrant further 
delay. 

Canada has little fear that there won't be 
traffic. “Whoever builds the seaway gets 
the tolls, so why not share costs and tolls for 
the good of both parties?” This is the at- 
titude in Ottawa. 

The officially estimated cost ($800,000,000, 
of which Canada would pay $%250,000,000) 
would be a relatively small item in the 
budget of both countries. The worry about 
cost, many Canadian observers believe, is 
sheer nervousness. Sales of power and toll- 
fees would do much to cancel initial debts. 

Seaway supporters attribute the opposition 
of some United States railways and of New 
York, Boston and other ports to the same 
nervousness. Years ago, Montreal, Canada’s 
biggest city, was crying ruin and perdition 
because of a plan to deepen the old St. Law- 
rence canal from 10 to 14 feet. The Federal 
Government of Canada deepened the canal 
with no loss to Montreal's trade. 

Again, there were shrieks of fear from 
Montreal when the new project to dredge to 
27 feet was mooted. Now Montreal has 
changed its mind because the city wants 
hydroelectric power more than it fears com- 
petition from lake ports. 

Canals in several parts of the world have 
altered the habits of millions of persons and 
hundreds of cities. The most important 
ones were built against strong opposition 
and all of them came into being only be- 
cause of the foresight of men of vision. 
Canada thinks the St. Lawrence seaway is 
such a project. 

Those who favor it have little time for 
arguments that it might be blocked in war- 
time by a well-aimed atomic bomb over a 
vulnerable lock. The same disadvantage, 
they point out, applies to most North Amer- 
ican manufacturing centers. It will never 
be possible to drive industry completely 
underground. Does that fact dissuade us 
from building plants? Similarly, it would 
be futile to hold up navigaticnal progress 
because of fear of the bomb. One might as 
well stop living altogether. 

Outweighing the dangers of a crippling at- 
tack on the seaway are its many wartime 
advantages. The growth of ports serving 
plants along the seaway route would help to 
disperse North American industry. 

Warships and merchant ships would be 
able to seek repairs and supplies in lake ports 
hundreds of miles from marauding enemy 
submarines armed, probably, with rockets or 
atomic weapons. The railways radiating in- 
land from the eastern coastal areas of the 
United States would be less overcharged in 
wartime with men and materials. Support- 
ers of the project, well aware that war might 
cause horrible disruption in the industrial 
heart of North America, can see no reason 
for not building another artery to feed that 
heart. 

The all-Canadian route, if Canada has to 
resort to it, is no path of roses. Although 
such channels as the Welland ship canal 
between Lakes Ontario and Erie give Canada 
a head start on the work, the seaway plan- 
ners will have to carry out some unpleasant 
decisions. Most of the town of Morrisburg, 
Ontario, will have to be flooded, and alto- 
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gether more than 10,000 acres in the Inter- 
national Rapids area will be opened to the 
waters. Many communities in the district 
will have to be moved out lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

Railways will have to be rerouted and 
bridges built when the power development 
in the Lachine, Province of Quebec, region 
is carried forward. Then there is the ques- 
tion of finding the 12,000 or more men to 
work on the scheme. Ottawa looks to its 
immigration policy to supply the answer to 
labor problems. 

In general, Canada feels it can get the 
best results by making the opening gambits 
for a lone start on the seaway and trusting to 
United States realismy and friendliness, 
bolstered by the acute need for power, to 
bring cooperation at least on the power side 
of the big project. 

While there’s hope in Ottawa of a full 
United States share in the whole scheme, 
there's also impatience. It was Well ex- 
pressed on February 5 in an address Mr. 
Chevier gave in Winnipeg when he insisted 
that the seaway is now a “must.” No one 
in Canada believes he’s bluffing and, of 
course, he isn’t. 





White House and Steel Strike May Set Off 
Crash Worse Than 1929 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence in an editorial gives fair warn- 
ing of the political and economic ele- 
ments that might bring on a crash worse 
than 1929. He sets out the cycle of 
events as follows: 


UNITED STATES MOVING TowarRD ECONOMIC 
Cras WorsSE THAN IN 1929; First STEPS IN 
CyrcLte CERTAIN To COME WITH A STEEL 
STRIKE 


America is moving slowly toward an eco- 
nomic catastrophe which may be worse than 
the one that was ushered in back in 1929. 

The decision whether such a diaster shall 
be averted rests with White House action in 
the next few days. The 10-year depression 
period—1929 to 1939—started with very little 
warning. At least, the Nation was not pre- 
pared for it. 

The next crash will come in a matter of 
months—not years—-if the White House per- 
sists in driving to the edge of the precipice. 
The Nation will be able to see the cycle start. 
No one will be able to say this time that no 
warning note was counded. 

The first steps in the cycle of disintegra- 
tion will come with a steel strike. This is 
due to start next week. Then will come 
seizure of the steel companies by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Immediately after seizure the Government 
will surrender to the unions by ordering the 
recommendations of the Truman stabiliza- 
tion board to be put into effect at once. 

The financial structure of the steel com- 
panies thus will be sabotaged. Their stock- 
holders will interpret this to mean that from 
now on the Government intends to allow un- 
limited wages to union workers, but will re- 
fuse to pay fair, wages to the investors. 

When this happens, it is the beginning of 
the end of the free-enterprise system. In- 
vestors generally will lose confidence. For 
the same pattern followed in steel will be 
exhibited to all industries—higher and high- 
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er wages will have to be paid or seizure will 
be the penalty. 

With a rising wage level and no offsetting 
of costs through higher prices, it is only a 
question of a few months before the back- 
pone of the entire defense program in Amer- 
ica—the steel industry—will have its back 
to the wall. Stalin could hope for nothing 
more useful to his purpose. 

President Truman is being advised that 
he must not permit any price increase in 
steel, and that the companies must absorb 
all wage increases out of current profits. 
Actually there is a basis for compromise in 
a modest wage increase and a moderate in- 
crease in prices. 

What Mr. Truman may do this very week, 
therefore, is to set the wage levels for the 
lean years that must come when the defense 
program tapers off. Peace is always a possi- 
bility, and any decided turn for the better 
in the international situation can catch the 
American economy in a trap. 

High wage levels cannot be deflated. In- 
stead of allowing the steel companies to build 
a reserve and to accumulate funds now to 
buy new machinery so as to operate more 
efficiently and to reduce prices, especially for 
future construction needs, the President is 
being told by Economic Adviser Leon Key- 
serling that he now can boost the wage levels 
to unprecedented heights. It was Mr. Key- 
serling who upset the apple cart on Mr. Tru- 
man’s return from Key West by telling him 
the steel companies could pay the wage in- 
creases based on normal profits and normal 
operations. His reasoning has not been di- 
vulged, but it is not in accord with facts put 
in evidence at the recent hearings. 

The Keyserling formula means that the 
Government will lose hundreds of millions 
in tax money. Other sources of revenue will 
have to be found. The stockholders in steel 
will face a wage cut. It means, moreover, 
that such a high level of wages will have been 
forced upon the steel industry that, with the 
slightest contraction of defense orders, there 
will be extensive casualties among the mar- 
ginal steel companies. This will result in 
widespread unemployment and further loss 
of tax money. 

The design for an economic crash is being 
made this very week in Washington. The 
1929 debacle was the result of overspecula- 
tion by private citizens, but the crash that 
lies ahead will be Government-made. It is 
doubtful how much of the wreckage a new 
administration taking office in 1953 can pos- 
sibly repair. The momentum of a down- 
ward cycle is hard to arrest. It can be 
stopped in its tracks now if Mr. Truman 
will allow an impartial group of economists 
to study the facts for him. : 

If the Government, under the guise of 
an international emergency which it is be- 
lieved will last another decade anyway, is 
to set up a permanent system whereby 
wages are to be increased whenever the labor 
unions demand it, but no price increases are 
to be permitted to compensate the producers, 
then the collapse of the major industries 
becomes a realistic threat. 

Mr. Truman erys he is not a candidate 
to succeed himself, but he wants to see a 
Democratic Party victory. Hence Truman- 
ism becomes the issue. The campaign de- 
bate may determine how far Trumanism 
has tended to coincide with state socialism 
in depriving those who save their money 
from receiving a fair return on their invest- 
ments. 

Inflation is slowly depreciating fixed in- 
vestments. Trumanism is now about to 
impair the only hedge the investor has had— 
the opportunity of equity stocks to rise. 
But, with Government seizure and with Gov- 
ernment dictation, there can be no hope of 
reasonable dividends. : 

There are more wage earners than stock- 
holders, so on a political basis Trumanism 


holds to the false premise that it is polit- 
ically sound to increase wages no matter 
what happens to the financial position of 
the companies. 

The crash tha. will result from such a 
misguided policy will do the workers of 
America more harm than any wage increase 
can do them good. For if private enterprise 
is crucified, if incentive is impaired and if ef- 
ficiency is retarded, the end result is Gov- 
ernment control and then operation of all 
major enterprises. This was the instinctive 
purpose of the New Deal and it is the 
obvious purpose of the so-called Fair Deal. 
The political crisis of 1952 will have a direct 
bearing on the economic crisis that is cer- 
tain to come if Trumanism is to be the 
dominant philosophy of the Nation in eco- 
nomics as well as in politics. 


Fleod Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LECNARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I have remained on this floor every mo- 
ment of the time since the present De- 
partment of the Army civil-functions bill 
embodying appropriations for flood con- 
trol came before the House yesterday. 
For 16 years in this House I have voted 
for flood control. For 10 years I was a 
member of the Flood Control] Committee. 
The Eighth Congressional District of 
Louisiana, which I have had the honor 
to represent for nearly 16 years, has re- 
ceived a fair share of flood-control funds 
during the time I have been in this 
House. I am gratified that I have been 
instrumental in securing the approval of 
SO many fine projects for my district, and 
I also am gratified that we have secured 
the money for most of these proiects. 

I was disappointed, Mr. Speaker, in 
the present bill in that it did not include 
any funds for Louisiana except for the 
lower Mississippi. I was greatly inter- 
ested in the project at the mouth of 
Cane River and also in the bank stabil- 
ization and levee work on Red River. 
This work had budget approval. I re- 
gret that members of the subcommittee 
did not include funds for this work, but 
I understand that quite a number of 
projects elsewhere which had budget 
approval also were left out of the bill 
entirely. The subcommittee was en- 
deavoring to practice most rigid econ- 
omy. From the feeling which was mani- 
fested in the House, it was very evident 
that no amendment to increase any item 
or to include any additional item would 
receive favorable consideration. This 
was borne out by the fact that several 
Members offered amendments only to 
have them overwhelmingly voted down. 
It is therefore hoped that these worth- 
while projects on Red River will be in- 
cluded in the bill in the Senate when 
the bill is under consideration by that 
body 


Mr. Speaker, although I am disap- 
pointed in not receiving all that I had 
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hoped in this bill, I am gratified that 
we were able to hold in the bill the very 
substantial sum included for the lower 
Mississippi. I desire here to pay a trib- 
ute to the very effective work done by 
my colleague, Mr. PASSMAN, as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, in 
getting the sum for the lower Mississippi. 
This sum for the lower Mississippi will 
unquestionably greatly help the State of 
Louisiana and whatever helps the State 
of Louisiana helps every section of it in- 
directly. This appropriation for the 
lower Mississippi will afford a direct 
benefit to a part of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District through the appropriation 
given to the Red River backwater area. 
I am not unmindful of the fact that 
proper attention given to the Red River 
backwater area can be of tremendous 
value to a part of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District. I am happy therefore 
to see this magnificent sum of $59,605,- 
000 included in this bill for the lower 
Mississippi which will be to some extent 
a direct benefit to the fine people whom 
I represent and will unquestionably be 
an indirect benefit to our whole State. 

I am delighted to see that the Congress 
more and more is recognizing the prob- 
lem of flood control as a national issue. 
Louisiana is blessed with so much fine 
alluvial land. We are also handicapped 
by the fact that the water from 42 per- 
cent of the land in the United States 
fiows down the Mississippi River. While 
our friends in the West have the great 
problem of conserving waters, our prob- 
lem is to get rid of the water that falls 
on 42 percent of the country. This 
makes it very clear, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is a national problem and not a local 
one. Louisiana would have no difficulty 
in solving the water problem from the 
water which falls or Louisiana proper. 
We are in the mouth of the funnel, so to 
speak. Great progress has been made 
in the way of flood control. I appreciate 
the fact that the tremendous cost of war 
has slowed down our flood-control proj- 
ects in many parts of the Nation, but we 
are making progress. We have made 
tremendous progress in my own area. 
The entire Nation more and more has 
become awake to the problem of flood 
control. Projects have been approved 
by Congress which, when completed, will 
largely solve our flood-control problem. 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
go on record here again, as I have done 
so many times before, to state that in my 
humble opinion we should devote a 
greater percentage of our financial re- 
sources to the conservation of our 
natural resources of this country. Good 
alluvial land in this country is very 
limited. It behooves us to protect this 
land and to keep it from being over- 
flowed. I have always maintained that 
money spent to prevent our lands from 
being overflowed, to conserve our soils 
from being washed away, and to conserve 
our other natural resources is wisely 
spent. I know that we have a tremend- 
ous burden upon us now in trying to re- 
arm our country to defend our very life, 
but I hope that we will continue our 
flood-control program and other worth 
while conservation programs as much as 
our financial resources will permit. 
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Thirty-Seven Million Persons Now Get 
Government Checks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, when 
Members of this House first reported that 
17,009,000 persons were getting checks 
for services, relief, hand-outs, and so 
forth, it was shocking enoug 

Now they have risen to 37,000,000 
checks from Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

The figure is so unbelievable that I 
have asked Paul O. Peters, editor of News 
Bulletin, to state the figures and the 
sources of the information, as follows: 

I. Number of persons receiving checks for 
services: 

Federal civilian employees, De- 

a ee 32, 871, 200 


State and local employees___-... 4, 028, 000 
Teachers in the public schools, 

PD insaccinhitaninandniemintitiatneiaes 2 883,512 

Piece 7, 782, 712 


2Source: P. 212, Labor Review, February 
1952. 


Source: Report, Federal Security Agency, 
Statistics of State School Systems. 


II. Persons receiving checks under public- 
assistance programs: 


Old-age assistance, October 1951. 42, 710, 297 


Aid to dependent children...... 2, 056, 176 
ee 97,173 

Aid to totally and permanently 
RG ccmtninaninninimane 114, 232 
General relief assistance........ 312, 000 
PIE wrishiniigeitinimnmriitiiintnivnipes 5, 289, 838 


*Source: Social Security Bulletin, January 
1952. 


Ill. Persons receiving aid under Federal 
social-security programs: 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Act: 
Old-age beneficiaries_........ 42, 231, 141 
Wives’ or husbands’ benefits... 634, 319 
Cee DORN... csc ceene 830, 577 
Widows and widowers_....... 374, 460 
Mothers’ benefits............ . 201, 437 
Parents’ benefits.............<« 18, 847 
EIU ciscrticeeustinsnsiiiamniatiaiaitiis 4, 290, 791 
Unemployment Insurance Act: 
Beneficiaries under State laws, 
movemnber 1901... .ncenecon 2939, 900 
Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
RD BR cctenicanentenans #21, 200 


+Source: Social Security Bulletin, January 
1952. 


*Source: P. 214, Labor Bulletin, February 
1952. 


*Source: P. 23, Social Security Bulletin. 
IV. Beneficiaries under Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act: 


Retired Federal personne._....... 2169, 200 
ERCIVET DERN. nncccntoencsucce 


Total 202, 400 


1Source: P, 23, Social Security Bulletin, 
February 1952. 


V. Railroad Retirement Act: 





Retired personnel.............<- - 1263, 900 
Survivor benefits.............. --- 150,600 
SITU evseancicnsiiniaiiaesiniinnisnpbtend 414, 500 


1Source: Table on p. 23, Social Security 
Bulletin. 
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VI. Veterans’ Administration: 


Veteran benefits (noneduca- 
REED ikenndithbakincnes - 22,385, 500 
Veteran survivor benefits....... 
Veteran educational 
GNU Enutihtinesmaennapigdenitie 


2Source: Same bulletin as cited above. 


VII. Health, welfare, and educational pro- 
grams for Indians: Total number of bene- 
ficiaries, 54,729. 

VIII. Agricultural benefits and subsidy 
programs: 

Soil Conservation Service, num- 


Be OE Be iccctcnnccecenne 42,813, 167 
Sugar subsidy payments, number 

a 65, 000 
Employees on county agricultural 

RE 90, 000 


Subsidies to miscellaneous pro- 
ducers of agricultural com- 
modities exported, diverted, or 
removed from markets_..-.... ? 600, 000 


ce 3, 568, 167 

1Source: P. 3, Agricultural conservation 

Program 1950, Department of Agriculture, 
October 1951. 

? Covers apples, prunes, raisins, walnuts, 
butter, eggs, potatoes, peanuts, flour, etc. 
In 1949, these programs cost: For diversion 
and export, $32,693,000; for purchase and dis- 
tribution, $41,760,000; total cost in 1949, 
$74,453,000. 


IX. State and local government retirement 
programs: 


Source: P. 228, Statistical Abstract, 


SE © (histomtstawinseebeeermitannendaerabniens , 000 
Survivor beneficiaries_........-.... 38, 000 
Disability Denefits...nccceccecceccce 29, 000 

en - 267,000 


X. Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
unemployment and sickness benefits, fiscal 
year 1949. Number of benefits payments, 
3,475,121. (Source: Table 287, p. 243, Sta- 
tistical Abstract, 1951.) 

XI. Unemployment benefits, 
local programs, 1949, 1,244,100. 

XII. Personel in Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard (latest figures), 
3,369,190. 

XIII. Unemployment allowances to vet- 
erans, 387,500. (Source: Table 268, p. 228, 
Statistical Abstract, 1951, compilation cov- 
ering 1949.) 

Grand total, 36,983,248 persons. 

Pau. O. PETERS. 


State and 


Dated March 25, 1952. 


The amount in dollars paid out is so 
many fantastic billions we cannot get ac- 
curate figures at this time. 





Mr. Adams Has Experience for 
His New Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
timely editorial from the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant under date of March 
28 having reference to Mr. Clarence H. 
Adams of Bloomfield, Conn., whose 
nomination by the President to the SEC 
will be shortly acted upon by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 





The editorial follows: 


Maz. ApaMs Has EXPERIENCE FOR 
His New Jos 


To those who know his record, the nomi- 
nation of Clarence H. Adams of Bloomfield to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission is 
highly gratifying. Twenty of the 29 years 
Mr. Adams has been in Connecticut he spent 
with the State banking department, whose 
securities division he organized in 1930. 
Later he was named director of its fraud 
bureau and assisted in the prosecution of 
several cases. 

This public service alone, ably rendered as 
it was, should be sufficient to qualify Mr. 
Adams for the larger field covered by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. For the 
past 2 years Mr. Adams has been in private 
business. But his new appointment is a 
promotion in the field of public service 
with which he is familiar, and in which his 
experience is a valuable asset. President 
Truman has done well to enlist Mr. Adams 
in the Federal service. 





Article by Georgia Voulgares Popps on 
the Independence of Greece 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include with my re- 
marks an article by Georgia Voulgares 
Popps on the independence of Greece. 
Text is as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE 
(By Georgia Voulgares Popps) 

Greek independence day will be observed 
March 25 in all parts of the world where 
Greeks live. Dinners, dances, teas, lectures 
will be given in commemoration of this his- 
torical event the world over. In Washington 
the celebration will begin with morning 
services at both of the Greek Orthodox 
churches. Guest speakers are invited to 
celebrate the anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence. 

“We are all Greeks,” says Shelley. “Our 
laws, our literature, our religion, our art, 
have their roots in Greece.” Philhellenic 
sentiments the world over should arouse the 
interest in possessing the knowledge of the 
event of Greek independence, on March 25. 

The independence of Greece is one of the 
most glorious events in the European his- 
tory of the nineteenth century. The free- 
dom of a handful of oppressed Hellenes from 
the barbarous Moslems reflects honor on the 
Greek nation and on the human race. 

If it had not been for Greece, what inher- 
itance would civilization today have been 
granted from the past? From Assyrians and 
Babylonians, from Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
and Romans, what has Europe received 
which she could compare with the heritage 
she has from ‘Grecians? If Myron, Phei- 
dias, and Praxiteles had not clothed stone 
and bronze with the strength and beauty of 
the wrestler and the huntress: If the majesty 
and grace of Doric and Ionian architecture 
had never inspired the builders of the tem- 
ples of Zeus and Apollo: If Aeschylus and 
Sophocles had never imagined their tremen- 
dous tragedies, nor Homer’s voice reechoed 
“the surge and thunder of the Odyssey” nor 
Platd schemed the making of a republic 
based on a philosophy of higher thought 
than any but the Christian Gospel, what 
would remain of the architecture, poetry, 
and art of later ages? The fabric would be 
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baseless, the art, and the philosophy would 
be almost without a reasoned beginning. 

The Greeks were able, as freemen of an 
empire of leisure and liberty, to work in the 
light of great imagined ideals, rather than 
under the pressure of need and competition, 
that they have given to duller ages an altru- 
istic heritage: And it was in the blessed 
hour of that sacred freedom that they ar- 
gued out their philosophy of life, so that 
in the words of an English poet whose lips 
have been touched by the coal from their 
altars says: 


“Every thought of all their thinking 
Swayed the world for good or ill, 
Every pulse of ail their life-blood 
Beats across the ages still.” 


But the influence of Greece mankind has 
been brought to a clearer and better com- 
prehension of its obligations. Her ideas of 
philosophy and law followed the conquering 
Romans, led to the civilization of the bar- 
barians of Northern and Western Europe, 
and had no small part firmly establishing a 
pure religion. Artists and scientists, poets 
and orators, philosophers and statesmen 
have never ceased to turn to Greece for help 
and inspiration. The names of Lycurgus 
and Solon, Plato and Aristotle, Homer and 
Pindar, Phidias and Praxiteles, Demosthenes 
and Aeschines will live as long as men pay 
tribute and homage to the altars of learning 
and culture and civilization. This imper- 
ishable legacy she left to mankind. 

It is my purpose here to make known to 
readers not only the valiant and superhuman 
sacrifices of my Hellenic forefathers for 
the liberation of Greece but also the noble 
and philanthropic and philhellenic senti- 
ments of the American people in the interest 
of Greek freedom. 

The fall of Constantinople began in 1453. 
Constantine Paleologus, the last emperor of 
Greece, was massacred during the seige, the 
whole of Hellas was captured, ruled, plun- 
dered, and oppressed by the merciless Turk. 
Churches were ransacked and destroyed, 
schools were closed, people were butchered 
and Greece appeared to exist no more. The 
civilized world seemed to have forgotten that 
the descendants of the men of Marathon and 
Thermopylae still inhabited the Pelopon- 
nesus and lived upon the shores of the 
Aegean Sea. During the four centuries of 
captivity Greece had been a terra incognita 
to the rest of Europe. 

Rarely had the foot of the traveler ven- 
tured to walk the soil which Socrates once 
trod, to tread their way among the grand 
columns of Olympian Zeus and along the 
nostalgic shores of the Ilissus or to wander 
amid the ruins which centuries ago, had 
heard the clink of Praxiteles’ chisel. Be- 
neath the cruel hand of time, and the rude 
hand of barbaric violence which enshrouded 
poor Hellas, poets ceased to sing, artists 
ceased to paint and carve, for it was the 
hour of dark slumber. Greeks through 
tyrannical fear were forced to become Turks, 
others were salable articles in the slave mar- 
ket, human life was disregarded, millions of 
men, women, and boys were massacred. Yet 
notwithstanding these destructive forces, the 
Greek peeople survived. Ultimately in the 
year of 1815 a friendly society was founded 
known as “Philike Hetairia.” It was a revo- 
lutionary organization with centers at Mos- 
cow, Bucharest, and Trieste, it collected arms 
and funds and made preparations for the 
coming insurrection. Alexander Ypsilanti 
was the leader of the society, whose aim was 
to free Greece. 

In the year 1821, on the 25th day of March, 
Archbishop Germanos, of Patras, raised the 
standards of revolt at the monastery of Aghia 
Lavra, and before God and man the Greeks 
took an oath for “Liberty or Death.” The 
nations of Christendom heard with surprise 
the revolt of a nation of less than 1,000,000 
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people against a barbaric military Moslem 
nation of over 25,000,000. 

The revolution was begun by the Greeks 
without definite plans and without any gen- 
erally recognized leadership. The force with 
which Germanos marched from Kalavrytu 
Was composed of peasants armed with 
scythes, clubs, and slings. 

The first outstanding patriot who is con- 
sidered as the first martyr to the cause of 
Greek freedom was Rigas Fereos, who while 
dying exclaimed: “I have sown the seed, and 
the time will come when my countrymen 
will reap its sweet fruits.” Other prominent 
men were Adamantios Koraes, Mavromichalis 
Kolokotrones, and Mavrocordatos. 

A more barbaric and inhuman ruler than 
the Turk “Ali” has never been recorded in 
history; he was known as the Nero of Epirus. 
Only a little republic of Suli, situated amidst 
the mountains of Epirus, did not bow to the 
rule of the tyrant. Ali considered this a per- 
sonal insult and could not tolerate this in- 
dependent Greek state of the Sulioas amidst 
his great satrapy. Ali made several attacks 
on the Sulioats, and finally, worn down by 
war and famine and strictly blockaded, they 
were led to the necessity of accepting terms 
of capitulation which Ali never meant to 
fulfill. A party of about 200 women and 
children, being cut off from the rest, fled to 
a steep precipice near the monastery of 
Zalongo. Rather than yield to ignominy and 
be defiled by their captors, the women en- 
tered into a solemn compact dance what 
might be called the “death dance.” They 
first hurled their children over the rocks and 
then the matrons, joining hand in hand and 
raising their minds to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm by native song, whirled round 
and round till they approached the edge of 
the cliff, from which they one and all threw 
themselves headlong to the field of honor 
below. 

Many heroic deeds such as the foregoing 
are recorded in the annals of history. How- 
ever, the most remarkable example is the 
contribution of a pure, genuine, philan- 
thropic, altruistic dev-tion of the American 
people to the Hellenes. On May 25, 1821, a 
spirited appeal of the Greek Assembly at 
Messenia, addressed to the people of the 
United States under the signature of that 
valiant Maniate chief, Petros Mavromichalis, 
created a tremendous impression throughout 
America. The appeal was sent to Adaman- 
tios Koraes at Paris, who transmitted it to 
the famous American sympathizer with the 
Greek cause, Prof. Edward Everett, who in 
turn released it to the press of the United 
States. Later Mr. Everett published the call 
of Greece in the North American Review, 
together with a patriotic letter from the 
famous Koraes. 

The immense phillgglenic sentiment on the 
part of the American people aroused simi- 
lar attention to the Government of the 
United States, and in 1822 President James 
Monroe displayed his genuine interest in his 
famous declaration. Negotiations followed 
between the provisional government of 
Greece and the United States, among whom 
Mr. Andreas Louriottis, envoy of the pro- 
visional government of Greece in England, 
Alexander Mavrocordatos, Secretary of State 
of Greece, Hon. John Quincy Adams, at that 
time Secretary of State, are to be remem- 
bered. 

The Presidential declaration on one hand, 
the great interest of the American press on 
the other, and generally the overwhelming 
public sentiment in favor of the Greek 
cause, gave rise to a general constitutional 
discussion as to the propriety, or not, of 
giving recognition to the Hellenic Govern- 
ment. 

Introduction of the Hellenic question for 
consideration by the Congress of the 
United States is largely credited to that 
brilliant orator and eminent lover of Greece, 
Daniel Webster. of Massachusetts. Webster's 
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resolution was not taken up for debate until 
the end of January 1824, but in the mean- 
while numerous appeals and petitions to 
the Congressmen at Washington from their 
constituents throughout the Nation be- 
sought action in behalf of the Greeks. 

In support of Webster’s resolution we find 
some of the greatest intellects of Congress, 
such as Poinsett, of South Carolina; Cook, 
of Illinois; H. W. Dwight and F. Baylies, of 
Massachusetts; P. Farrelly, of Pennsylvania, 
and Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 

Unfortunately, the kind sentiments of 
Webster, Clay, and other Greek sympathizers 
in Congress could not prevail, for it was 
generally felt that passage of the resolution 
would involve either war or serious inter- 
national difficulties. A motion was pre- 
sented on January 26, 1824, by Congressman 
Rich, of Vermont, to the effect that no formal 
vote to be taken on the resolution, and that 
the same be referred indefinitely for con- 
sideration at some future date when con- 
ditions had changed. 

The thrilling orations of Webster and 
Clay in support of the resolution resounded 
throughout the entire Nation and citizens 
committees were everywhere formed for the 
raising of funds and supplies for the desti- 
tute people of Greece. 

The American sympathizers with Greece 
extended their benevolent assistance by 
adopting and educating various Greek 
orphans who had been salvaged and sent to 
the United States by various American mis- 
sionaries. 

Of those it is interesting to note here, 
Col. J. P. Miller, of Vermont, adopted a young 
boy later known as Col. Loukas Miller. This 
boy had been born in Livadia in 1824, and was 
the son of a Greek chieftain who died in 
battle and who was a good friend of Colonel 
Miller. The boy received a liberal education, 
served in the American Army, took part in 
the Mexican war, and later, in 1853, was 
elected Congressman from the State of Wis- 
consin. 

American Philhellenes in Greece who de- 
serve honorable mention for their services 
ar Lt. Gen. George Jarvis, Col. J. P. Miller, Dr. 
Samuel Howe, Henry A. V. Post, John R. 
Stuyesant, Erswick Evans, William G. Wash- 
ington, relative of George Washington, and 
many others. 

Through the various aids to a revolution 
which lasted 12 years, Greece received her 
independence in 1833. Prince Otho of 
Bavaria had been selected by the powers as 
King of Greece. 

Years passed into centuries and again 
Greece was confronted with the same cause. 
Liberty was again her theme in the Second 
World War—liberty from her oppressors— 
from dictators and tyrants—namely, the Ger- 
mans and the Italians. 

Once again this little valiant nation fought 
for 6 long months in the beginning of World 
War II—and gave America the precious time 
for preparedness—bringing about the turn- 
ing point of the war. 

Thus did old Hellas rise from the grave of 
nations scorched by fire, riddled by shot, 
baptized by blood, Greece emerged victori- 
ous from the conflict. The shores of the 
Aegean again breathed the sainted air of 
freedom after years of inhuman torture. Is 
it any wonder then that today we question 
the fact that history repeats itself? Greece 
is liberated from dictators and tyrants but 
certainly the rebuilding of a nation in 
finance, in morals, in ethics, religion, educa- 
tion, art, music, and the setting of a new 
standard of living cannot be wrought over- 
night. It is a slow process. 

President Truman’s declaration to aid 
Greece is compared with that of President 
James Monroe. 

So again—with the Philhellenic sentiments 
and the aid of the American people Greece 
will again begin a new life—as one nation, 
one people, one language, one history, one 
greatness. 
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These Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by George Sokolsky, from the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of March 30, 1952: 

Tuese Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 


That man, Harry Truman, shows the 
shrewdness of the little-business man who 
grasps a situation swiftly because he has no 
margin for error. On page 219 of Mr. Presi- 
dent appears this excerpt from his diary: 

“The nomination of Dewey last night I 
think will make the campaign easier—all he 
can do is to make a ‘warmed-over approach 
to the situation with which the country is 
faced and I don’t think the country is going 
to take a ‘warmed-over approach.’” 

This is an extraordinarily accurate apprais- 
al of the 1948 election and explains, in no 
small measure, why he won. The more I read 
his book, the more I realize that Truman is 
generally in agreement in his judgments with 
the right wing of the Republican Party which 
has been pushed aside by a combination of 
so-called liberal Republicans and Wall Street 
bankers who have since the 1936 campaign 
managed to control the conventions. They 
have consistently been defeated by the 
voters. 

Harry Truman, in this quoted item, says 
that what the right-wingers—or to describe 
them more accurately, the Taft Republi- 
cans—described as “me-too-ism” would not 
win an election. And it should not. 

The party in opposition has a specific func- 
tion in the United States: It is to analyze, 
scrutinize, and criticize the policies of the 
administration in power with a view to hav- 
ing all the facts placed before the people 
who, in the end, will decide. This makes 
every Presidential election a referendum on 
policy. 

When the two major parties agree on prin- 
cipal issues, the people are deprived of this 
opportunity; they have only to make a choice 
as to individuals. The substitution of per- 
sonality for principle leaves the average voter 
with small choice. For, after all, if it makes 
no difference, why not leave the man in 
office who is there? That is why we got the 
third term. 

When it was only a choice of personalities, 
Roosevelt was more attractive than Willkie, 


- even to many Republicans. When it was a 


question of Truman or Dewey, too few voters 
felt that it made any real difference. 

All this Harry Truman apparently under- 
stood the day after Thomas E. Dewey was 
nominated and he so recorded his judgment, 
which turned out to be correct. 

In the same book, he is noted as saying 
in 1948: 

“If the Republicans continue to perform 
as they have, I don’t think there is any doubt 
in the world but that we will win.” 

He must be saying the same thing right 
now, because what is happening in the 1952 
primaries is that the nonprofessional poli- 
ticilans, who have come into the party from 
the New Deal and the brokerage houses of 
Wall Street, fail to understand that a pri- 
mary is not a general election; that sound 
political management requires that nothing 
be done during the primaries which will im- 
peril the chances of success during the gen- 
eral election. 

In a word, as these primaries are being 
managed, the fight during the general elec- 


tion is being given away. Assuming that one 
candidate or another—the names do not 
matter—is nominated at the Chicago con- 
vention, enough bitterness will have been 
engendered as to guarantee the victory of the 
opposing party. All that Harry Truman, if 
he runs, will need to do will be to use the 
arguments and quarrels of the primaries for 
his advantage. 

Paul Hoffman, until recently head of the 
ECA, appointed by Harry Truman and serv- 
ing under him, and now head of the Ford 
Foundation, which is acting like an adjunct 
of the State Department, is the effective 
manager of the Eisenhower campaign. 

It is difficult to see how Paul Hoffman can 
oppose Truman, Acheson, or Marshall on the 
foreign policy and its cost in lives and taxes, 
because he has been part of their apparatus 
in Europe. His job was to give away Amer- 
can money to European countries under the 
Marshall plan. 

If there is to be a frank debate in this elec- 
tion, one of the questions to be answered is 
whether the Marshall plan, ECA, has been 
justified, in its huge expenditures. How can 
Paul Hoffman fight for the Republican Party 
when he would be a defendant in any criti- 
cism of the Marshall plan and ECA? There- 
fore, if he is to manage the campaign, it will 
have to be another dose of “me too”—which 
Harry Truman called “warmed over.” 





Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter to my constituents. 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Friend: The millionaire publisher of 
our local newspaper has ordered his editors 
to “smear EDWIN ARTHUR HaLt out of Con- 
gress and give him no quarter.” 

I am being made the target of the great- 
est smear campaign in history, with no 
chance to fight back. 

But I stand by my guns and will defy this 
Nazi gang to the last ditch. 

They deny me all decent reference in the 
newspapers and refuse to let one word be 
uttered against my_opponent while he 
slanders me in their @lumns. 

Therefore, I appeal to you to help me win 
this one-sided, un-American scuffle they are 
forcing me into. 

In the words of Teddy Roosevelt, “We 
stand at Armageddon and we battle for the 
Lord.” 

Your Congressman, 
EpwINn ARTHUR HALL. 





Activity of Communists Within the 
Motion-Picture Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 





the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the Senator from California 
(Mr. Nrxon] on the subject of the dem- 
onstrated activity of Communists with- 
in the motion-picture industry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NIXON 


The demonstrated activity of Communists 
within the motion-picture industry is a 
matter of concern to Members of Congress 
and loyal Americans everywhere. Mr. How- 
ard Hughes, managing director of production 
of RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., has taken a 
stand in opposition to this Red influence 
which deserves the attention and approval 
of every man and woman who believes the 
forces of subversion must be wiped out. 

Mr. Hughes, by direct action, has moved 
to rid RKO of any taint of communism; by 
court action, he now seeks to establish the 
principle that no industry need support 
those whose loyalty to this country is ques- 
tionable, and by public statement he has 
rallied the support of right-thinking people 
across the land behind his campaign to get 
the Reds out of the motion-picture indus- 
try. Indeed, he has shown the way for all 
industry to stamp out subversion and re- 
affirm the principles of free American enter- 
prise. 

This is no time to minimize the extent of 
communism wherever it may lie. The forces 
of public opinion which Mr. Hughes has ral- 
lied so effectively is the one thing that will 
impart to the motion-picture industry the 
strength and encouragement which that in- 
dustry needs to follow his example. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to some of Mr. Hughes’ moves in this direc- 
tion. First, he has filed in superior court 
in Los Angeles the first legal action to be 
brought by any motion-picture studio 
against any of the men or women who were 
subpenaed by the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and who on constitu- 
tional grounds refused to answer the ques- 
tion of whether they were Communists. Mr. 
Hughes by this action will establish the prin- 
ciple that no business nor industry need 
pay money to those bearing the Red label. 

Secondly, Mr. Hughes has refused to com- 
promise with those members of the Screen 
Writers Guild who claim that this is clearly 
a labor dispute * * * it does not involve 
the beliefs of Mr. Jarrico, however repugnant 
they might be * * * and who have pub- 
licly stated, “We have no choice but to pro- 
tect his (Jarrico’s) professional rights.” 

Third, Mr. Hughes, in his remarks on the 
occasion Tuesday when he was cited by the 
American Legion in Hollywood for his ag- 
gressive fight against communism in the mo- 
tion-picture industry, said: 

“In spite of all the movement to white- 
wash the industry, to say that there is no 
Red influence in Hollywood; to sweep this 
matter under the carpet and hide it, and 
pretend it doesn’t exist; in spite of that, I 
say there are a substantial number of people 
in the motion-picture industry who follow 
the Communist Party line. And if there 
were not a substantial number—if there were 
only one, that would be too many.” 

Let me say here there should be no diffi- 
culty for anyone in recognizing these people 
for what they are. When a witness is asked 
under oath whether or not he is or was a 
member of the Communist Party, he has 
three choices: (1) answer “No”; (2) answer 
“Yes”; (3) refuse to answer on the grounds 
that it might tend to incriminate him. It 
should be obvious to everyone that only if 
the answer is “Yes” would there be a chance 
of incrimination. 

For the information of the Senate, I am 
including in the Recorp the text of Mr. 
Hughes’ remarks to the Legion post and his 
earlier statement at the time RKO filed suit 
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for declaratory Judgment against Paul Jar- 
rico, screen writer, who was a witness before 
the Un-American Activities Committee, and 
who refused to state whether he was or had 
been a member of the Communist Party. 


REMARKS OF Howarp HucHes at HoLttywoop 
AMERICAN LEGION PosST MEETING 


I would like to speak to you about this 
matter of Communist influence in the mo- 
tion-picture industry. I think it might be 
worth while for someone in the industry to 
call a spade a spade. 

There seems to be two schools of thought 
here in Hollywood. Now, one group believes 
we have a Red influence in the industry, and 
the other group, which I believe is joined by 
the greatest number of people in the indus- 
try, would have you believe there is no such 
thing as communism in Hollywood—commu- 
nism in the motion-picture industry. 

This second group would have you believe 
that the Un-American Activities Committee 
has no business investigating this motion- 
picture industry; that it comes to Hollywood 
for publicity only because the picture indus- 
try is a focal point of public interest and 
information; and that there are many other 
places in the United States where the com- 
mittee could better spend its efforts. 

I happen to be one person who has had 
some experience in other industries apart 
from the motion-picture industry. I do not 
want to draw a comparison. I do not want 
to say how many Reds there are in the mo- 
tion-picture industry because I want to be 
absolutely truthful. Still I feel the influ- 
ence is substantial. 

There is no way to tell accurately how many 
people in this industry have Communist be- 
liefs because for every individual who has 
been at one time or another identified with 
one of the front organizations there are 
many others who have not been so identified 
and yet whose beliefs and principles are even 
stronger than the ones we know about. And 
I may say also there are many who were 
lured or drawn into one of the Communist- 
front organizations with no intention of en- 
dorsing what that organization stood for or 
what it was trying to achieve. I think there 
are many instances of that type and many 
of the people who are found with the label 
of Reds in this industry may not be the real 
strong Reds at all. There are many we don’t 
even suspect in the least. 

But I can say one thing, in spite of all the 
movement to whitewash the industry, to say 
that there was no Red influence in Holly- 
wood; to sweep this matter under the carret 
and hide it and pretend it doesn’t exist, in 
spite of that, there are a substantial number 
of people in the motion-picture industry who 
follow the Communist Party line. And if 
there were not a substantial number—if 
there were only one, that would be too 
many. . . 7 

i ask you gentlemen do you think today 
in America that communism is any longer 
politics? 

I say only the most naive person today is 
stupid enough to believe that the Commu- 
nist Party is a political party. Let me ask 
you this question: When they put a man on 
the witness stand before a congressional 
committee and ask him if he ever was or is 
at that time a member of the Communist 
Party and he says he won't answer because to 
answer might tend to incriminate him—I 
want to ask you something—do you think if 
they asked that man if he was a Democrat or 
a Republican he would refuse to answer on 
the grounds that his answer might tend to 
incriminate him? 

The very fact that the man pleads this 
constitutional ground—the fact that the 
man says his answer might incriminate 


him—that is admission that they are not 
talking atout politics. They are talking 
about crime. 

Every man is entitled to his political be- 
lief. I subscribe to that theory, and there 
are many political parties in this country. 
If a man wants to support the Democrats, 
the Republicans, the Dixiecrats, or any other 
honest-to-God political party, that is fine. 
But if you believe that the Communist Par- 
ty is in the same category as the Democratic 
Party, or the Republican Party, then I think 
I can answer you in this way—we are not 
fighting Democrats or Republicans in Korea. 


STATEMENT BY Howard HUGHES ON MakcH 17, 
1952 


A great deal of pressure has been brought 
to bear upon me to pay off and settle Jar- 
rico’s demands out of court. 

It would be much simpler, easier, and prob- 
ably cheaper to pay what Jarrico demands 
than to resist. And at first, it seemed the 
sensible decision to pay off and forget this 
matter. Just get it over with and proceed 
to more productive duties. 

And maybe it is the sensible thing to do. 

The RKO executives, attorneys, and I have 
our hands full to try and run a successful 
company operation in these times, and we 
do nct have the man-hours for the endless 
denositions, harassment, legal study, con- 
ferences, and preparations which are neces- 
sary to fight a lawsuit. 

However, for several days now, I have been 
giving this matter my most careful and con- 
scientious thought. 

I have reached a decision and it is final 
and irrevocable, regardless of what it leads 
me to. 

As long as I am an officer or director of 
RKO Pictures Corp., this company will never 
temporize, conciliate with, or yield to Paul 
Jarrico or anyone guilty of similar conduct. 





The China Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 3, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “China Lobby,” published in this 
morning’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CuIna LoBry 


Senators MCMAHON and Morse, who 6 
months ago sought to start an investigation 
of the China lobby, will read with interest 
the journalistic investigation which the Re- 
porter magazine has done for them. The 
first instalment, which contains four chap- 
ters, appeared yesterday on the newsstands. 
The writing Job was in the expert hands of 
Charles Wertenbaker, and his story has all 
the fascination of a novel. It bears out the 
general lines of what had been thought about 
this tentacular Sino-American lobby—as a 
brooding and noxious influence over the 
Capital since the Communists drove Chiang 
Kai-shek into his Formosan exile. Not only 
have the lobbyists succeeded in smearing and 
ruining patriotic men, they have paralyzed 
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the far eastern direction of the State Depart- 
ment. 

One of the parrot cries which the lobbyists 
have peddied to many unthinking Americans 
is that the United States sold Chiang Kai- 
shek down the river, though nobody sold 
Chiang down the river except Chiang himself. 
Likewise they say that the United States lost 
China, though nobody lost China except 
China. They are stories told by a lobby 
which is in part venal, in part sincere and 
sympathetic and sentimental. They can be 
believed only by people who don’t pause to 
think. This may be said in full recognition 
of the fact that the fall of China to the Com- 
munists is a tragedy, and a tragedy for our 
side in the cold war we are waging with the 
Soviet Union. The way to compound the 
evil, however, is to let ourselves get lost in 
the Chinese morass—to let Chiang be the 
Pied Piper leading the youth of America to 
war in China. 

The survival of this country depends upon 
our limiting our aid to people who, like the 
Turks, will help themselves, not upon our 
letting Chiang’s people get upon our backs, 
in the manner of the old man of the sea. 
This is all that the Chiang crowd are now 
capable of. They represent not the long- 
suffering Chinese people (who pray to be 
saved from their friends as from their ene- 
mies), but only themselves. The general- 
issimo himself is the tool, not the head and 
front, of a predatory family, viz, the so-called 
Soong dynasty, who are clever and wealthy 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The China lobby approach to the China 
problem is fundamentally and dangerously 
unsound. It is that Communist China is 
merely an extension of Soviet Russia. This 
is not this newspaper’s conviction. As even 
General MacArthur said during the Mac- 
Arthur hearings, “the degree of control and 
influence that the Kremlin may have in 
China is quite problematical.” It should be 
our goal—the part of wisdom—to work at 
undermining Soviet control and influence. 
Such an object sprang to the eyes of General 
Ridgway as soon as he took over the Far East 
command. There has been nothing more 
alien to the best interests of the United 
States since the machinations of the Citizen 
Genet a century and a half ago than the 
China lobby. 





Prime Minister of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following strong message of Mr. 
Eamon De Valera, Prime Minister of 
Ireland, on St. Patrick’s Day to the Irish 
News Agency and the International 
News Service: 


In sending greetings on St. Patrick’s Day 
to the Irish people abroad it is indeed nat- 
ural to think of the partition of our country. 
Those areas most closely associated with the 
labors of our patron saint are situated in 
the part cut off. The places hallowed by 
the footsteps of Patrick, where, as a slave 
boy he herded the swine, where he landed 
when he returned to preach, where he estab- 
lished his primatial see and where his body 
now rests, are all excluded, by the action of 
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an outside power, from the effective sover- 
eignty of the nation. Over that area now 
flies, not the flag of Ireland, but that of 
another country. 

Partition is 30 years old. The unity of 
Ireland, which it has broken, was measured 
by centuries. Today the mass of the Irish 
people are as resentful of it as when it was 
first imposed. Nobody has been won over 
to it in these three decades. It settled noth- 
ing, and the unity of sentiment of the Irish 
race throughout the world celebrating today 
the feast of the national apostle, emphasizes 
its absurdity. 

Partition was, at the outset, devised as a 
maneuver in an English party game. When 
it was first proposed all sections in Ireland 
protested. When it was being enacted by 
the British Parliament even those who, for 
political purposes, were prepared to work it, 
could not bring themselves to vote for it. 

The territory taken from Irish sovereignty 
by partition never had as a whole a separate 
existence of any kind; it was not a province, 
it had no historical, economic, cultural, lin- 
guistic, or racial basis. Those affected were 
not consulted as to their wishes and today, 
as then, if a local plebiscite were taken the 
people in more than half the area would vote 
themselves out of it and four of the six 
counties, taken as a bloc, which had a ma- 
jority for union when partition was first 
forced on them, have a stronger majority 
for reunion now. 

Partition involves a double coercion; the 
coercion of the Irish nation as a whole in 
preventing its unity, and the coercion of the 
element of it included, against its will, in 
the cut-off area in preventing its union with 
the rest of the country. 

The boundary set up across Ireland is not 
a boundary of mountains, or rivers, or lakes. 
It is puref¥ an artificial one, separating cities 
and towns from the agricultural hinterland 
necessary to their normal economy, dividing 
villages, cutting up farms and fields, tran- 
secting highways and even cutting houses in 
two. Trade and commerce are dislocated by 
a customs barrier 270 miles long in a country 
which at its greatest length is only 300 miles. 

To sustain this absurdity propaganda has 
to be continunlly used to disguise the facts. 
The area cut off is not northern Ireland. 
Parts of what is called the “south” lie to 
the north of it. It is not Ulster. The Prov- 
ince of Ulster consists of nine counties and 
to bring partition into existence Ulster it- 
self, as well as Ireland as a whole, had to be 
partitioned. It has so little historical justi- 
fication that inside the area cut off are the 
homelands of some of Ireland’s greatest 
chiefs and heroes and many battlefields 
where Irish independence was fought for: 
There the battles of the Yellow Ford and 
Bernburb took place. From that area came 
leaders, who, down to our own day, helped 
to organize and express the demand for a 
free Ireland. 

More than a third of the people of the 
area have their hearts set on the restoration 
of the unity of their country. They are 
dubbed disloyal by those to whom Britain 
has given the power to rule. This disloyalty 
is then made the excuse for depriving them 
of natural civic and human rights. They 
are refused their just share of employment 
by the state, and private employers have 
been discouraged officially from giving them 
work. They are denied their rightful share 
of houses built at public expense. By par- 
tisan legislation and by gerrymandering the 
franchise is nullified for them, and they are 
made the victims of a variety of other dis- 
criminatory devices. 

These injustices have accompanied parti- 
tion from the beginning. They are the al- 
most necessary consequences of the primary 
evil—an unjust deed needing continual in- 
justice to support it. 

Let us, on this St. Patrick's Day, pray that 
it all may speedily be brought to an end, 
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Appointment of Additional Circuit and 
District Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THZ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
we have before us would provide for the 
appointment of 26 additional Federal 
judges at a total annual cost of $4,420,- 
000, which would include cost for office 
personnel. The judges are appointed for 
life, and this extra financial burden of 
expense to the taxpayers will continue in 
perpetuity. 

In a recent prior session of Congress 
this Congress provided for 31 additional 
Federal judges. Now we are asked to 
provide for 26 more. 

It is generally conceded that there is 
not a compelling need for the appoint- 
ment at this time of more than 10 Fed- 
eral judges where the workload is heavy 
enough to justify such appointments in 
a few districts scattered over the Nation. 

It has been brought out that if this bill 
is passed it will increase the number of 
Federal judges in the southern district 
of New York, with only 4,600,000 people, 
to 21 judges in that district, while in the 
State of Indiana, with 4,000,000 people, 
there is provided for 1 Federal judge 
to be added to the 2 who are now carry- 
ing the workload in that entire State. 

There are other inequities in the place- 
ment of these judges which would give 
more judges to Federal districts than 
are needed in many instances. 

We should defeat this bill and then 
allow the committee to bring a bill to the 
House asking for a few Federal judges 
in districts where the work is so heavy 
that their appointment is desirable. 

This omnibus bill appears to be strictly 
a political, logrolling bill that would 
foster an additional perpetuity cost of 
$4,420,000 on the taxpayers of America. 

I hope the Members of Congress will 
face up to their responsibility and de- 
feat this bill when the vote is taken. 

Mr. Speaker, we will insist on a roll- 
call vote on this bill because the people 
of the Nation are demanding a reduction 
instead of an increase in the cost of Gov- 
ernment, and a roll-call vote will give 
the people an opportunity to see and 
to learn who is willing to stand up and be 
counted on the side of economy. 

It cannot be justified. It should be 
defeated, and I hope a majority of the 
Members of the House will vote this 
measure down. 








Iron-Curtain Country Unions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following excerpt from Labor Year- 
book 1, Thirty-ninth Annual Report of 
the Secretary of Labor, as it appeared 
in the March 1952 issue of Labor Infor- 
mation Bulletin: 


THE WoRKER IN UNITED States FREE TRADE- 
UNIONS 


1. Dignity of individual: Individual is first 
and foremost a human being. His welfare 
is the center and objective of all political, 
economic, and social institutions in the coun- 
try. Functions of state and of trade-unions 
are to enhance well-being and happiness of 
individual and his family. 

2. Civil rights: Constitution and Bill of 
Rights guarantee to each worker freedom of 
speech, association, assembly, and worship. 
Workers are free to criticize government and 
Officials. They enjoy freedom to communi- 
cate and associate freely with workers of 
other countries. 

3. Freedom to change jobs: Each individ- 
ual worker has right to choose vocation, to 
change job, and to move from place to place 
to improve social and economic status. 

4. Freedom of association: Workers are 
free to belong to any union of their own 
choosing, independently of Government, em- 
ployer, or political parties. 

5. Collective agreements: Workers are free 
to bargain with employers on wages, working 
conditions, old-age benefits to supplement 
Federal old-age pensions, health and wel- 
fare, vacations, other items of concern to 
themselves and their union, 

6. Right to strike: Right to strike is basic 
economic weapon for material and social 
advancement of workers and for preservation 
of their union. 

7. Grievances: Grievance machinery under 
collective bargaining constitutes principal 
method of -ighting wrongs to individual 
worker. Protects worker against employers, 
supervisors, foremen, sometimes even own 
union leader. 

8. Slave labor: Nonexistent. 


THE WORKER IN IRON-CURTAIN COUNTRY UNIONS 


1, Dignity of individual: State is supreme. 
Everything and everybody exist exclusively 
for benefit of state. Individuals do not exist 
as human beings except as part of “collective 
mass” of workers. 

2. Civil rights: No such rights exist except 
as permitted ty government. Heaviest pen- 
alties are inflicted for criticism of govern- 
ment policy. Workers are prohibited from 
communicating with fellow workers outside 
country. 

3. Freedom to change jobs: Vocations and 
jobs are assigned by state authority. Worker 
is frozen in job and severely penalized if he 
quits without permission. Compulsion to 
take jobs anywhere is enforced with severe 
penalties. 

4. Freedom of association: Only govern- 
ment-dominated unions permitted. Non- 
joining such union makes worker a marked 
person subject to lower social-security bene- 
fits, discrimination in housing, vacation 
privileges, education of his children. 

5. Collective agreements: Model agree- 
ments imposed by order of government. 
Workers may suggest only minor details. 
Wages fixed by government on basis of sweat- 
shop methods, excessive piece-rate quotas. 
Workers failing to meet quotas exposed to 
ridicule, lower living standards. 

6. Right to strike: Strikes considered as 
economic sabotage, though not prohibited by 
law. Strikers may be shot or sent to slave- 
labor camps. 

7. Grievances: Workers have limited right 
to grievances through representatives of gov- 
ernment-dominated unions whose interests 
are generally against those of individual 
worker. 

8. Slave labor: Vast administrative system 
for millions of slave laborers in slave camps, 
condemned by government under pretexts 
without process of law. 
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Letter From Frank C. Hilton, Commander 
in Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars, to 
Howard Hughes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a letter which Mr. Frank C. 
Hilton, commander in chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, sent to Mr. Howard 
Hughes. In this letter, Mr. Hilton con- 
gratulates Mr. Hughes on his courageous 
stand in the case of a screen writer who 
refused to tell the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities whether or not 
he was a member of the Communist 
Party. 

The letter follows: 


Mr. Howard HUGHES, 

Managing Director for Production, 
RKO Pictures Corp., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Dear MR. HuGuHeEs: Please accept my con- 
gratulations and commendation for the legal 
action you have taken in the case of Screen 
Writer Paul Jarrico, who refused to tell the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
whether he was a member of the Communist 
Party because to do so “might tend to in- 
criminate him.” Your justifiable action in 
dismissing Jarrico and then asking in a 
counteraction that RKO be not required to 
pay Jarrico’s demands for money for alleged 
damages for a script that will not be used, 
all in all, comprise a courageous decision 
which other motion-picture producers might 
well emulate. 

Iam sure the majority of American people 
and most certainly the 1,200,000 members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, have about reached the limit 
of patience in temporizing with and con- 
ciliating men and women of subversive tend- 
encies, and particularly those who have been 
associated with Communist-front organiza- 
tions. It is a time for action and you have 
taken it in a forthright, decisive way. It 
is a step that should help the Nation in 
general, and the motion-picture industry in 
particular. I hope it will serve as a prece- 
dent for other industries and organizations. 

You may be assured that we of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars want all the Commu- 
nists and Communist-front fellow travelers 
eliminated from the motion-picture indus- 
try. We strongly support such action as you 
have taken and hope it will lead to a much- 
to-be-desired house cleaning. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK C. HILTON, 
Commander in Chief. 





A Veteran and a Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague from Michigan, 
CuaRLEs E. Potter, of Cheboygan, may 
lack the physique of our colleague, Mr. 
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Stockman, of Oregon, who is 6 feet 6 
inches and weighs 260 pounds. He is, 
nevertheless, judged by any other stand- 
ard, in every respect, one of the biggest, 
greatest men who have appeared on the 
Washington scene in many a decade. 
Though, because while fighting in the 
foremost combat line in France, he lost 
boh of his legs, that physical loss has not 
intensified, magnified his determination 
to continue in the service of his country. 
His combat service brought him a full 
realization of the sacrifices which men 
willingly make when they believe the 
fate of their country is at stake. 

He retains all of the courage which 
sent him forward in battle. His desire, 
his determination, his ability to serve his 
country has been in no way weakened 
by the sacrifice which he then made. 

His clear vision has enabled him to see 
the true issues. His unerring, sound 
judgment, coupled with his loyalty to his 
country, have unmistakenly, rightly 
guided the casting of his vote. 

He has been in the House a compara- 
tively short time but has made a record 
which stamps him as an outstanding 
statesmanlike Member of the House. 

While he is progressive and liberal in 
his thinking, he is an adherent to sound 
principles of government. 

Nation-wide organizations have listed 
him as an outstanding statesman at the 
top of the economy bloc. 

National authorities have held him as 
an arch foe of communism, as one whose 
work to expose Communists has been 
outstaiiding. 

Because of his ability, his courage, his 
faithfulness to his duty as a Congress- 
man, he has the respect of every Member 
of the House. 

That Members of the House are not 
alone in their approval of his record is 
evidenced by an editorial from the Esca- 
naba (Mich.) Daily Press of March 14, 
1952, which reads as follows: 

CHARLES POTTER WOULD BE STRONG CANDIDATE 
FOR UNITED STATES SENATE SEAT 

There are growing evidences that Repre- 
sentative CuHaRLes E. Potter, of Cheboygan, 
may decide to become a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the United States 


Senate seat now held by Biam Moopy, 
Democrat. 

Congressman PoTTER, whose outstanding 
record as Eleventh Congressional District 
Representative has won for him a national 
reputation in a short period of time, has 
indicated to close friends that he has not 
made up his mind. That he is giving careful 
consideration to the possibility of becoming 
a candidate for the Senate, is well known. 

Further indications of Potrer’s potential 
senatorial candidacy are revealed in the an- 
nouncement that the Michigan Legislature 
has asked Porter to address State lawmakers 
on March 20—provided Potter has not an- 
nounced his candidacy by that time. It is 
very unlikely that Potter would declare his 
candidacy before that date, in view of the 
political advantage that would .develop by 
his appearance before the legislature. 

Auditor General John Martin has already 
announced his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for the United States Senate. 

Representative Potter, of course, is assured 
of reelection to Congress if he should desire 
it. No political candidate, Republican or 
Democrat, would have a ghost of a chance to 
unseat the popular Cheboygan war veteran, 
Whether to yield a sure bet for a crack at 
the United States Senate seat is a tough de- 
cision to make. 
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If Congressman Porter should decide to 
make a bid for the Senate seat now held by 
Bian Moopy, it is certain that he would be 
a formidable opponent for any candidate 
seeking the Republican nomination and, if 
nominated, a very formidable opponent for 
Senator Moopy, who will be the Democratic 
candidate. 

Congressman Porter has built his reputa- 
tion as a legislative statesman upon intelli- 
gent understanding of the Nation’s problems 
and a courageous conviction of high prin- 
ciples. Not an orator, he is, nonetheless, a 
convincing speaker because he talks the kind 
of language that his constituents can under- 
stand. His sincerity is impressive and com- 
mands respect, even among those who do not 
share his political views. 

If CHARLIE POTTER decides to run for the 
United States Senate, the Eleventh Michigan 
Congressional District will lose an able, con- 
scientious Congressman, but the people of 
the State of Michigan may gain a great 
statesman. 


LT 


Aluminum From Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 13, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter which I have sent 
to Mr. Samuel W. Anderson, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Aluminum of the De- 
fense Production Administration: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 5, 
ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1952, 
Mr. SAMUEL W. ANDERSON, 
Deputy Administrator for Aluminum, 
Defense Production Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Aluminum is one of 
the most important metals in our modern 
economy, regardless of whether that economy 
be at peace, in mobilization, or at war. For 
the building industry, the transportation 
industry, for power transmission, household 
machinery, cooking utensils, and for hun- 
dreds of other important commodities, 
aluminum is an essential component. The 
number of small-business fabricators de- 
pending upon aluminum for their very 
existence has risen from only 800 before 
World War II to more than 17,000 by 1950. 
It is evident that upon aluminum depends 
a@ very substantial portion of the Nation’s 
productivity. 

There is no doubt that when the supply 
of aluminum for civilian fabrication in- 
creases, we will find that new uses and de- 
mands for the metal will develop. The up- 
ward limits of such a development are hard 
to estimate or envision for the future of 
aluminum seems almost unlimited. 

Even before the advent of the Korean 
crisis, aluminum supplies were short because 
of the many new uses to which it was dis- 
covered aluminum could be put. Prior to 
Korea, annual aluminum production in the 
United States totaled about 700,000 tons a 
year while effective demand approached 900,- 
000 tons a year. Many customers were even 
at that time being supplied on an allocation 
basis by producers. The outbreak in Korea 
served to make what was already a bad 
situation desperate. 

Dwindling supplies of aluminum reaching 
independent fabricators, as the aftermath 
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of Korea, shrank the number of such con- 
cerns from 17,000 to 14,000. If the proposed 
plans of Defense officials to eliminate the 
production of all unessential products in 
which aluminum was consumed had ever 
been put into actual operation, the demise 
of these businesses would have been complete 
and sudden. As it was, independent fabri- 
cators have barely managed to struggle along 
under continually diminishing supplies. 
Despite a domestic program for aluminum 
expansion calling for a doubling of produc- 
tion, total aluminum supplies actually de- 
creased during each quarter of the year 1951. 
The fruition of domestic aluminum expan- 
sion will not occur until 1953. In the mean- 
time, our economy faces a lingering alumi- 
num starvation. 

Thus, the immediate and pressing prob- 
lem before us is how to obtain additional 
supplies of this vital metal. Several pros- 
pective sources have been advanced as al- 
ternative solutions to this problem. One of 
these is to expand the productive facilities 
of the big three aluminum producers in the 
United States, Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser. 
Insofar as the independent fabricator is con- 
cerned, however, this solution would be one 
on paper only. Each of these three large 
concerns already has fabricating facilities 
far in excess of its existing ingot capacity, 
and additional production of ingot only go 
to feed the integrated milis of these giant 
corporations. Alcoa’s profits on primary pro- 
duction averages 15 percent, whereas the 
further fabrication of ingot into sheets yields 
a profit of 25 percent. Since additional fab- 
rication provides profits proportionately 
higher, it is unlikely that the magnanimity 
of these corporations would extend to sell- 
ing to independents when greater profits can 
be achieved by cherishing their supplies for 
themselves. 

Another solution to the aluminum dilem- 
ma is to have new domestic producers enter 
the field. To date, the only newcomer who 
has been able to surmount the numerous 
obstacles present in entering the aluminum 
industry has been the largest copper com- 
pany in the United States, Anaconda. The 
copper industry is already dominated by a 
small number of producers. In fact, more 
than 70 percent of the net capital assets in 
the entire industry are owned by two con- 
cerns, the afore-mentioned Anaconda and 
Kennecott. It is obvious that to extend fur- 
ther the power of there corporations into 
the field of aluminum is most unwise from a 
competitive standpoint. 

The competitive dilemma that arises from 
bringing additional copper concerns into the 
aluminum industry is best understood when 
we realize that copper end aluminum are 
competitive metals. Due to the present 
scarcity of copper, which is expected to con- 
tinue for some time, and also due to the 
technological advantages of aluminum over 
copper, aluminum has been supplanting 
copper in many of the traditional uses of 
that metal. Copper is being purchased by 
the Government at premium prices in sev- 
eral instances. It is rather anomalous that 
in the Anaconda deal, no provision is made 
for the allocation of a percentage of alumi- 
num production to independent fabricators, 
as has been heretofore required in the cases 
where the original three producers were per- 
mitted to expand their facilities. Thus, we 
have no guaranty in the Anaconda deal that 
any of the contemplated production will go 
to independent fabricators and it is con- 
ceivable that a great portion of Anaconda 
aluminum production will go to its own fab- 
ricating facilities to replace products pres- 
ently using copper. 

Prior to the Government's authorization 
which permitted Anaconda to enter into the 
production of virgin aluminum, it was con- 
templated that the Harvey Machine Co. of 
California would undertake the expansion 
program. A comparison of the conditions 
under which Anaconda plans to produce 


aluminum and those originally contemplat- 
ed by Harvey discloses that many elements 
which would indicate Harvey's intention for 
further expansion of production are not 
present in the Anaconda arrangement. As 
an example, Anaconda does not contemplate 
starting the manufacturing process with 
bauxite ore but rather plans to purchase 
alumina from which aluminum will be made. 
Harvey had planned to produce its own alu- 
mina from bauxite but Anaconda will be 
limited by reason of its dependence upon its 
competitors for sources of alumina. 

New blood in the way of new independent 
producers in the aluminum industry would 
be highly desirable, but without direct Gov- 
ernment assistance in the form of financing, 
subsidies, contracts, and other aid, such a 
result would be highly improbable if not im- 
possible. 

During the past 2 years it has been widely 
known that the Government wished to see 
new producers of aluminum enter the field. 
During that time many groups came forward 
expressing their desire to undertake alumi- 
num production. Time and again these ef- 
forts have failed on the grounds that the 
present high costs of equipment and power 
made such projects undesirable financial 
risks. Any new producers of aluminum 
would have to be in a position to compete 
with those who have been in production dur- 
ing the past 12 years or more and whose 
equipment and facilities, which are now de- 
preciated, had a lower original cost than 
could be obtained today. It would seem 
clear on the basis of this record that gov- 

rnmental subsidy, designed to place new 
producers on equal competitive basis with 
those already in the industry, or large scale 
loan assistance by the Government, or a 
combination of both would be required if a 
further effort were to be made to bring new 
American producers of aluminum into the 
field. 

A survey of insurance companies and in- 
vestment companies which might logically 
put up new capital for a new domestic pro- 
ducer has shown that these groups con- 
sistently declined to provide financial as- 
sistance for new companies for many of the 
reasons cited above. Thus, it is clear that 
any new domestic productidn of aluminum 
would have to depend upon large scale gov- 
ernmental assistance which the present 
economy minded Congress would most likely 
oppose. ; 

Another aspect of the problem is our pres- 
ent lack of adequate low-cost power and large 
enough blocks of such power to make new 
aluminum production feasible. This is par- 
ticularly important because any stockpile of 
aluminum would also be a stockpile of elec- 
trical energy, the demand for which would be 
very great in a war situation. 

The stockpiling of aluminum would seem 
to represent sound financial policy. The 
metal does not depreciate or deteriorate and 
the Government will be in a position to 
realize a profit at any time. 

Be assured my preference is for domestic 
production but under present difficulties that 
preference is foreclosed. . 

Because of the questionable wisdom of in- 
creasing productive facilities of the present 
three producers of aluminum; because of the 
economic burdens of bringing new producers 
into the field; and because of the problems of 
electrical energy, it would seem incumbent 
upon us to look beyond the boundaries of the 
United States for additional, dependable, in- 
expensive sources of aluminum. 

In this regard, we are indeed fortunate. 
In Canada there exists the largest producer 
of aluminum in the world, the Aluminum 
Company of Canada. This company has of- 
fered to give the United States a long-term 
option to purchase at market price up to 
$,500,000,000 pounds of aluminum over a 7- 
year period. This tonnage would indeed go 
far to swell the trickle of aluminum supplies 
now reaching our independent aluminum 
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fabricators, and would also provide a basis for 
stockpiling the metal. The record shows 
that the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Alcan, 
has a notably good record for supplying 
American independent fabricators of alu- 
minum. This may be due to the fact that 
they are not themselves in the fabricating 
business, but whatever -the reason may be 
that record is a good one. 

There are many obvious advantages to this 
offer from Canada. It will, in the first in- 
stance, provide a reliable and steady flow of 
aluminum to our manufacturers and to our 
stockoile and end the recurring crises in the 
aluminum market. This new supply will not 
cost the Government or the taxpayers of the 
United States any money by virtue of direct 
and indirect subsidies—a far cry from our 
program here at home, where, on top of large 
tax amortizations granted to each of the Big 
Three producers, Alcoa is aided by direct 
financial assistance from the Government in 
the operation of the two high-cost plants in 
Baden, N. C., and Massena, N. Y. The price 
of aluminum imported from Canada will be 
the same as that charged by domestic pro- 
ducers, despite the tariff barrier which is 
absorbed by Alcan. Alcan absorbs the tariff 
of 1144 cents per pound, thus providing a clear 
profit tc the United States Government. 
From an economic standpoint, Canada is the 
most logical area from which to obtain new 
aluminum supplies, in view of hydroelectric- 
power shortages in the United States, the 
absence of a domestic supply of bauxite in 
our country, and the fact that an increase 
in domestic production would entail the 
costly erection of new plants. 

Under the present proposal regarding Gov- 
ernment purchase of aluminum from Alcan, 
it is planned that the facilities at Kittimat, 
Canada, will be expanded at no expense to 
the United States Government to provide 
the additional aluminum capacity. It is my 
understanding that the responsible military 
authorities have taken the position that for 
strategic considerations the plant at Kittimat 
would be defensible and would not be a lia- 
bility in case of war. 

From all possible vantage points—that of 
the independent fabricator, the consumer, 
the taxpayer, the United States Government, 
the Defense Department, Canada, and even 
the Big Three producers themselves, if they 
sincerely believe in competition—the Alcan 
proposition is highly propitious. I feel that 
the American people would suffer a great 
economic loss if they fail to take prompt 
advantage of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 





Flood Control—Mississippi Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the Taber 
amendment is much too severe. We 
all believe in economy and I am support- 
ing economy in the Congress at the pres- 
ent time. On the other hand, flood con- 
trol for the Mississippi Valley reached 
a point of $70,000,000 and since it 
reached this high point, it has been 
gradually cut down until the current 
appropriation, counting construction 
and maintenance, figures only $59,000,- 
000. This represents an actual reduc- 
tion of from $70,000,000 to $67,000,000, 
to $61,000,000, and now to $59,000,000 
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for both construction and maintenance 
in the lower Mississippi Valley—a heavy 
percentage construction. 

I do not think the lower Mississippi 
Valley should stand the brunt of all 
economy. The cut already made repre- 
sents a reduction of 20 percent and this 
should be more than sufficient. The 
lower Mississippi Valley in the final anal- 
ysis receives the flood waters from all 
over the Nation and it is unfair to ex- 
pect this portion of the country to carry 
on to the sea the angry and muddy 
waters which 29 States drain into the 
valley without some reasonable Federal 
help. 

I know a great many meritorious proj- 
ects that are being sacrificed in the 
lower Mississippi appropriation this year 
for the cause of economy. I do not be- 
lieve even the gentleman from New York 
who presented the motion to reduce this 
lower Mississippi Valley appropriation 
by $5,000,000 would if he knew the inti- 
mate details of these projects want them 
eliminated. Therefore, I sincerely hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that this appropriation will 
not be cut but on the contrary I am 
hoping that the other body when the 
bill reaches there will actually increase 
this appropriation by $5,000,000. It is 
a vast problem which is worthy of this 
consideration. 





Stalin and Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass.: 

STALIN AND EISENHOWER 


A group of American newspapermen have 
got from Joseph Stalin a written opinion 
that world war is no closer today than it 
was 2 or 3 years ago. We find ourselves un- 
satisfied with this comfort from the Krem- 
lin. 

For two reasons: First, we dare to doubt 
that Mr. Stalin is enough of an oracle to 
know whether a war lies in the future. Any 
war, if it took place, would necessarily be 2 
years closer than it was 2 years ago. 

Second, if the answer be read to mean 
that Russia is no closer to starting a world 
war than it was 2 or 3 years ago, we venture 
to suggest this is no firm cuaranty. If the 
intention to attack existed in Moscow, Rus- 
sian strategy would hardly call for public 
announcement. 

We prefer the kind of assurance just given 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations by General 
Eisenhower. In his annual report, as NATO 
commander he says: “The tide has begun to 
flow our way, and the situation of the free 
world is brighter than it was a year ago.” 
He feels it is brighter because the free world’s 
weakness has been partially corrected. 

Much remains to be done. According to 
the general, Europe must become self-sus- 
taining in the production of its own weapons, 
He put the obligation of Europe bluntly, 
Saying American taxpayers cannot be ex- 
pected to keep on pouring money into Europe 
unless “encouraged by steady progress to- 
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ward mutual cooperation and full effective- 
ness.” 

He did not dodge the fact tha‘ there have 
been delays—including a lag in promised 
weapon prcduction in the United States. He 
said the military threat from the Soviet and 
its satellites still casts a shadow across 
Europe. But he reported almost a revolu- 
tionary rise in the morale of the West's 
forces, based on efficient training. As a 
whole the report was encouraging. 

The improvement in the free peoples’ milli- 
tary position does warrant hope for the de- 
terring of potential warmakers. But we 
should not forget that it is only a first step 
toward peace. More basic assurance waits 
upon more progress in dealing with the 
thinking that makes wars—with the injus- 
tices and misunderstandings, the deliberate 
lies, and the built-up hatreds which divide 
the nations today. 





Latin America Might Be Essential to Our 
Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1952 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Latin America Might Be Essen- 
tial to Our Survival,” published in the 
Editor’s Notebook of the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald of March 20, 1952. This editorial 
is written by Mr. John S. Knight, who 
is known to most of us and is recognized 
as one of the Nation's outstanding edi- 
tors. I believe Mr. Knight’s findings 
and observations on this subject will be 
of interest to all Members of the Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

LaTIN AMERICA MIGHT BE ESSENTIAL TO OUR 
SURVIVAL 

PanAMa.—Like many another United States 
citizen, your editor has a lot to learn about 
Central and South America. 

Foreign service in two World Wars, plus 
witnessing the wind-up of hostilities in th 
Pacific as correspondent of the Knight News- 
papers and the Chicago Daily News Foreign 
Service, and a considerable amount of ci- 
vilian traveling abroad have provided valu- 
able background for editorial comment on 
foreign affairs. 

But the little I know about our neigh- 
bors in the other rart of the hemisphere 
has been largely gleaned from books, news- 
paper and magazine articles and frequent 
conversations with our own correspondents 
who are rated as experts on Latin America. 

Recently, I had an opportunity to meet 
with directors of the Inter-American Press 
Association in Panama City. The purpose of 
this organization, composed of editors and 
publishers from both North and South Amer- 
ica, is to “foster a wider knowledge and 
greater interchange among the peoples of 
America in support of the basic principles of 
a free society and individual liberty and to 
work collectively for the solution of com- 
mon problems and for the preservation of the 
peace and tranquillity of the New World.” 

The IAPA holds that honest, free and in- 
dependent journalism is the best contribu- 
tion toward peace in a world of free na- 
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tions peopled by freemen; that without free- 
dom of information, there is no democracy. 

Freedom of thought and its expression, 
spoken or written, are inseparable, essential 
rights. Together they constitute the guar- 
anty and the defense of the other liberties 
on which democracy is based. 

The Inter-American Press Association has 
had a remarkably productive, though stormy 
career, in its early days, the IAPA was heavi- 
ly infiltrated by the Communists. 

Last October, in Montevideo, editors sym- 
pathetic to the Peron regime attempted to 
paralyze convention proceedings by staging 
a tumultuous demonstration when their cre- 
dentials were refused. 

The meeting was held together largely 
through the persistence of the indomitable 
Tom Wallace, editor-emeritus of the Louis- 
ville Times and a pioneer in the IAPA move- 
ment. 

Old Tom finally persuaded the warring edi- 
tors to park their guns with the hat check 
girl, threw the Peronistas out of the hall, 
and the convention turned out to be a huge 
success. 

Directors of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation anticipate a more orderly gather- 
ing in Chicago next fall. 

Panama: The nonstop Pan American flight 
from Miami to Panama takes 4', hours. 
Pan Am serves a full course dinner with 
cocktails and wine for those so inclined. 

Drew Pearson is constantly berating Pan 
American for its monopolistic tendencies but 
Juan Trippe rates a bow for his vision, 
courage and diplomacy in developing a world 
wide airline. Experienced travelers rate it 
tops. 

Upon arriving at Tocumen airport, the air 
was filled with the hazy smoke of countless 
brush fires. This is typical of tee dry season 
which lasts from January through April. 
Temperatures during the day are higher than 
in Miami but the nights are cooled by steady 
traie winds. 

A 30-minute drive took us to El Panama, 
the beautiful new hotel financed by local 
capital and a loan from the United States 
Export-Import Bank. It is managed by the 
Kirkeby chain and compares favorably with 
the better hotels on Miami Beach. 

Included in our itinerary were a visit with 
President Alcibiades Arosmena, luncheon at 
the United States Embassy with Ambassador 
John Wiley, and a reception given by Har- 
modio Arias, president of the newspaper, 
Panama America, and a former President of 
the Republic. 

The Canal: An afternoon’s journey through 
a portion of the famcus Panama Canal de- 
velopei some interesting facts. 


Actual work on the Canal was begun by 


the French on January 20, 1882, when the 
Culebra cut was excavated. The first French 
Canal company operated until 1889, was 
reorganized in 1894, and continued work on 
the Canal until its rights and properties 
were purchased by the United States by act 
of Congress in June 1902. American occu- 
pation of the Canal Zone began on May 4, 
1904. 

The first ocean steamer passed through 
on August 3, 1914, and a few days later 
the Canal was opened to commerce. 

By agreement in 1903, Panama granted to 
the United States in perpetuity the use, 
occupation, and control of the Canal Zone 
and all of the rights and authority in the 
zone itself which the United States would 
possess and exercise if it were the sovereign 
power. 

Under this arrangement, the Republic of 
Panama is excluded from any sovereign 
rights, powers, or authority in the zone, 
but receives annual payments of $430,000 
from the United States Government. 

The Canal and its properties are operated 
by the Panama Canal Company, which is 
directed by Congress to be a self-sustaining 
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business enterprise with authority to estab- 
lish tolls and regulate its own affairs. 

The Canal Zone Government functions as 
an independent agency and operates on ap- 
propriated funds. Its net cost is reimbursed 
to the United States Treasury by the Pan- 
ama Canal Company. 

Both the Government and the company 
have a common head who is governor of 
the Canal Zone and president of the Canal 
Company. This arrangement insures uni- 
formity of operation. 

Some idea of the importance of the Canal 
to the Panamanian economy can be esti- 
mated from the joint request of the Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone government for 
a@ 1953 budget of $100,000,000. Except for 
capital expenditures, budgeted income must 
cover anticipated expenses. 

Foods and supplies bought from farmers, 
merchants, and manufacturers in the Re- 
public of Panama run into millions of dole 
lars annually. 

The Canal itself is 40.27 statute miles from 
shore line to shore line and 50.72 miles from 
deep water to deep water. Shipping tolls 
collected since the Canal opened in 1914 are 
in excess of $700,000,000. 

Communistic influence: Panama like most 
of the Central and South American republics, 
is having its troubles with the Commies. 

In numbers, they are not so formidable, 
but the hard core of Communist leadership 
is well trained, resourceful, and amply 
financed. 

The chief cause of discontent in Panama 
is the disparity in wages between United 
States Canal Zone employees and natives of 
the republic. 

The Communists agitate the controversy 
over this double standard, known locally as 
the “gold” and “silver” discrimination. 

United States officials point out that Canal 
Zone employees get a higher overseas pay 
rating but the issue is a touchy one and 
the Commies make the most of it. 

Much of the Communist propaganda in 
Panama is financed and produced by the 
Argentine Embassy. During the meeting, 
signs appeared everywhere attacking Dr. 
Gainza Paz, dispossessed publisher of La 
Prensa in Buenos Aires, as a traitor. 

Other literature assailed President Tru- 
man as the creature of Wall Street and an 
oppressor of civil liberties. 

The Commies are not as strong in Panama 
as in several other Central American coun- 
tries, notably Guatemala. 

But they are powerful enough to pose an 
increasingly difficult problem in the future. 

Importance of South America: In these 
troubled times, we tend to think in terms of 
the Korean war and the defense of Western 
Europe. 

The friendship of South America is taken 
for granted. 

This casual attitude could prove to be very 
costly. 

If, in the event of war with Russia, our 
European forces proved inadequate and we 
were driven to the hemispheric fortress con- 
cept of defense, the importance of South 
America could not be overestimated in terms 
of materials, natural resources, and man- 
power. 

We already face a hostile government in 
Argentina. The loyalty of several other gov- 
ernments is questionable and the Commu- 
nists are hard at work everywhere under- 
mining the United States. 

Fortunately, we have strong supporters, 
too. 

But we must reach a better understanding 
with our Latin-American friends by learning 
more about their languages, customs, tradi- 
tions, and culture. 

Quite apart from their desirability as 
friends and neighbors, the time could come 
when they might be essential to our survival. 


The Speech of Demosthenes Concerning 
the Crown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 2,000 years ago Demosthenes 
addressed these words to the men of 
Athens—words that have a modern ap- 
plication to the Truman administration: 


For I gave warnings and solemnly protested 
at all times, both in your midst and wherever 
I was sent. But the Greek states were rot- 
ten; the men who were engaged in public 
life and action taking bribes and sacrificing 
their principles for money, while the major- 
ity of private citizens either had no foresight 
or were caught by the blight of daily ease 
and leisure, and all alike suffered from some 
delusion as this, each community fancying 
that the danger would come against all ex- 
cept themselves, and that at others’ risks 
they might safely secure their own interests 
when they pleased. In this way, I fancy, it 
has come about that the masses, in return 
for their excessive and unseasonable indiffer- 
ence, have lost their liberty, while their lead- 
ing men, who fancied they were bartering 
away everything but themselves, discovered 
they had sold themselves first, for, instead 
of friends and guest friends, as they used to 
be called at the moment when they were 
taking bribes, they are not saluted as para- 
sites and apostates and by ati other well- 
deserved titles. For no one, men of Athens, 
spends money in pursuit of the interest of 
the established as master of the situation; 
he is also lord over those who sold him his 
position, and, knowing their villainy, then— 
if not before—he hates them and distrusts 
them and treats them with contumely. 
Only look at the facts, for if the right time 
for action has gone by, the right time at any 
rate to learn lessons of this sort is always 
present to the prudent. 








The Black Silence of Fear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the January 
13, 1952, issue of the New York Times 
magazine, by William O. Douglas, an As- 
sociate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court: 

Tue BLAcK SILENCE OF FEAR 
(By William O. Douglas) 

There is an omnious trend in this Nation. 
We are developing tolerance only for the 
orthodox point of view on world affairs, in- 
tolerance for new or different approaches. 
Orthodoxy normally has stood in the path of 

i was always the strong- 
hold of the status quo, the enemy of new 
ideas—at least new ideas that were disturb- 
ing. He who was wedded to the orthodox 


view was isolated from the challenge of new 
facts. 

The democratic way of life rejects stand- 
ardized thought. It rejects orthodoxy. It 
wants the fullest and freest discussion, with- 
in peaceful limits, of all public issues. It 
encourages constant search for truth at the 
periphery of knoweldge. 

We as a people have probably never lived 
up to that standard in any of our communi- 
ties. But it has been an ideal toward which 
most of our communities have strived. We 
have over the years swung from tolerance to 
intolerance and back again. There have 
been eras of intolerance when the views of 
minorities have been suppressed. But there 
probably has not been a period of greater 
intolerance than we witness today. 

To understand this, I think one has to 
leave the country, go into the back regions 
of the world, lose himself there and become 
absorbed in the problems of the peoples of 
different civilizations. When he returns to 
America after a few months he probably will 
be shocked. He will be shocked not at the 
intentions or purposes or ideals of the Amer- 
ican people. He will be shocked at the arro- 
gance and intolerance of great segments of 
the American press at the arrogance and 
intolerance of many leaders in public office, 
at the arrogance and intolerance reflected in 
many of our attitudes toward Asia. He will 
find that thought is being standardized, that 
the permissible area for calm discussion is 
being narrowed, that the range of ideas is 
being limited, that many minds are closed to 
the receipt of any ideas from Asia. 

This is alarming to one who loves his 
country. It means that the philosophy of 
strength through free speech is being for- 
saken for the philosophy of fear through 
repression. 

That choice in Russia is conscious. Under 
Lenin the ministers and officials were en- 
couraged to debate, to advance new ideas 
and criticisms. Once the debate was over, 
however, no dissension or disagreement was 
permitted. But even that small degree of 
tolerance for free discussion that Lenin per- 
mitted disappeared under Stalin. Stalin 
maintains a tight system of control, per- 
mitting no free speech, no real clash in ideas, 
even in the inner circle. We are, of course, 
not emulating either Lenin or Stalin. But 
we are drifting in the direction of repression, 
Grifting dangerously fast. 

What is the cause of this drift? What are 
the forces behind it? It is only a drift, for 
certainly everything in our tradition would 
make the great majority of us reject that 
course as a conscious choice. 

The drift goes back, I think, to the fact 
that we carried over to days of peace the 
military approach to world affairs. Diplo- 
macy, certainly in our relations with Asia, 
took a back seat. The military approach 
conditioned our thinking and our planning. 
The military, in fact, determined our ap- 
proach to the Asians and their problems. 
That has been a creat tragedy in Asia. And 
the tragedy to us at home has been about 
as great. 

Military thinking continued to play a dom- 
inant role in our domestic affairs. The con- 
spiratorial role of Soviet communism in the 
world scene was apparent to all who could 
read. This conspirational role of Soviet 
communism was, of course, backed by Rus- 
sia's military strength. We, therefore, had to 
be strong in a military sense to hold off Rus- 
sia. But we soon accepted the military role 
as the dominant one. We thought of Asia 
in terms of military bases, not in terms of 
Peoples and their aspirations. We wanted 
the starving people of Asia to choose sides, 
to make up their minds whether they were 
for us or against us, to cast their lot with 
us and against Russia. 

We did not realize that to millions of these 
people the difference between Soviet dictator- 
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ship and the dictatorship under which they 
presently live is not very great. We did not 
realize that in some regions of Asia it is the 
Communist Party that has identified itself 
with the so-called reform program, the other 
parties being mere instruments for keeping 
a ruling class in power. We did not realize 
that the choice between democracy and com- 
munism is not, in the eyes of millions of 
illiterates, the critical choice it is for us. 

We forgot that democracy in many lands 
is an empty word; that the appeal is hollow 
when made to illiterate people living at the 
subsistence level. We asked them to furnish 
staging grounds for a military operation 
whose outcome, in their eyes, had no per- 
ceptible relation to their own welfare. Those 
who rejected our overtures must be Commu- 
nists, we said. Those who did not fall in 
with our military plans must be secretly 
alining with Russia, we thought. This was 
the result of our military thinking, of our 
absorption in military affairs. In Asia it has 
brought us the lowest prestige in our exist- 
ence. 

The military effort has been involving 
more and more of our sons, more and more 
of our budget, more and more of our think- 
ing. The military policy has so completely 
absorbed our thoughts that we have mostly 
forgotten that our greatest strength, our en- 
during power is not in guns, but in ideas. 
Today, in Asia, we are identified not with 
ideas of freedom, but with guns. Today, at 
home, we are thinking less and less in terms 
of defeating communism with ideas, more 
and more in terms of defeating communism 
with military might. 

The concentration on military means has 
helped to breed fear. It has bred fear and 
insecurity partly because of the horror of 
atomic war. But the real reason strikes 
deeper. In spite of our enormous expendi- 
tures, we see that Soviet imperialism con- 
tinues to expand and that the expansion 
proceeds without the Soviets firing a shot. 
The free world continues to contract without 
a battle for its survival having been fought. 
It becomes apparent, as country after coun- 
try falls to Soviet imperialistic ambitions, 
that military policy alone is a weak one; 
that military policy alone will end in politi- 
cal bankruptcy and futility. Thus fear 
mounts. 

Fear has many manifestations. The Com- 
munist threat inside the country has been 
magnified and exalted far beyond its reali- 
ties. Irresponsible talk by irresponsible 
people has fanned the flames of fear. Accusa- 
tions have been loosely made. Character 
assassinations have become common. Sus- 
picion has taken the place of good will. Once 
we could debate with impunity along a wide 
range of inquiry. Once we could safely ex- 
plore to the*edges of a problem, challenge 
orthodoxy without qualms, and run the 
gamut of ideas in search of solutions to per- 
plexing problems, Once we had confidence in 
each other. Now there is suspicion. Inno- 
cent acts become telltale marks of disloyalty. 
The coincidence that an idea parallels Soviet 
Russia’s policy for a moment of time settles 
an aura of suspicion around a person. 

Suspicion grows until only the orthodox 
idea is the safe one. Suspicion grows until 
only the person who loudly proclaims that 
orthodox view, or who, once having been a 
Communist, has been converted, is trust- 
worthy. Competition for embracing the new 

orthodoxy increases. Those who are unortho- 

dox are suspect. Everyone who does not fol- 
low the military policy makers is suspect. 
Everyone who voices opposition to the trend 
away from diplomacy and away from political 
tactics takes a chance. Some who are op- 
posed are indeed “subversive.” Therefore, 
the thundering edict commands that all who 
are opposed are “subversive.” Fear is fanned 
to a fury. Good and honest men are pil- 
loried. Character is assassinated. Fear runs 
rampant, 


Fear even strikes at lawyers and the bar. 
Those accused of illegal Communist activity— 
all presumed innocent, of course, until found 
guilty—have difficulty getting reputable law- 
yers to defend them. Lawyers have talked 
with me about it. Many are worried. Some 
could not volunteer their services, for if they 
did they would lose clients and their firms 
would suffer. Others could not volunteer be- 
cause if they did they would be dubbed “‘sub- 
versive” by their community and put in the 
Same category as those they would defend. 
This is a dark tragedy. 

Fear has driven more and more men and 
women in all walks of life either to silence 
or to the folds of the orthodox. Fear has 
mounted—fear of losing one’s job, fear of 
being investigated, fear of being pilloried. 
This fear has stereotyped our thinking, nar- 
rowed the range of free public discussion, and 
driven many thoughtful people to despair. 
This fear has even entered universities, great 
citadels of our spiritual strength, and cor- 
rupted them. We have the spectacle of uni- 
versity officials lending themselves to one of 
the worst witch hunts we have seen since 
early days. 

This fear has affected the youngsters. 
Youth has played a very important role in 
our national affairs. It has usually been 
the oncoming generation—full of enthu- 
siasm, full of idealism, full of energy—that 
has challenged its elders and the status quo. 
It is from this young group that the coun- 
try has received much of its moral power. 
They have always been prone to question 
the stewardship of their fathers, to doubt 
the wisdom of traditional practices, to ex- 
plode clichés, to quarrel with the manage- 
ment of public affairs. 

Youth—like the opposition party in a par- 
liamentary system—has served a powerful 
role. It has cast doubts on our policies, 
challenged our inarticulate major premises, 
put the light on our prejudices, and exposed 
our inconsistencies. Youth has made each 
generation indulge in self-examination. 

But a great change has taken place. Youth 
is still rebellious, but it is largely holding 
its tongue. There is the fear of being la- 
beled a subversive if one departs from the 
orthodox party line. That charge—if lev- 
eled against a young man or young woman— 
may have profound effects. It may ruin a 
youngster’s business or professional career. 
No one wants a Communist in his organ- 
ization nor anyone who is suspect. 

And so the lips of the younger generation 
have become more and more sealed. Re- 
pression of ideas has taken the place of 
debate. There may not be a swelling crowd 
of converts to the orthodox, military view, 
But the voice of the opposition is more and 
more stilled; and youth, the mainstay in 
early days of the revolt against orthodoxy, 
is largely immobilized. 

This pattern of orthodoxy that is shaping 
our thinking has dangerous implications. 
No one man, no one group can have the 
answer to the many perplexing problems that 
today confront the management of world 
affairs. The scene is a troubled and com- 
plicated one. The problems require the 
pooling of many ideas, the exposure of dif- 
ferent points of view, the hammering out 
in public discussions of the pros and cons 
of this policy or of that. 

There are few who know first hand the 
conditions in the villages of Asia, the South 
Pacific, South America, and Africa. There 
are few who really know the powerful forces 
operating from the grass roots in those 
areas—forces that are reflected in the atti- 
tudes of the men who head up the govern- 
ments in those countries. But unless we 
know those attitudes, we cannot manage 
intelligently. Unless we know, we will 
waste our energies and our resources. Un- 
less we know, we are not in position to win 
even political alliances of an enduring na- 
ture. Unless we are eager to know, unless 
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we invite a flood of information on these 
problems, unless we encourage every avenue 
of approach to them, we will live and act in 
ignorance. 

There are those who think that our present 
policy toward Asia will lead to disaster—for 
us. There are those who believe that in 
Asia we are fast becoming the symbol of 
what the people of Asia fear and hate. There 
are those who believe that the most effective 
bases we can get in Asia are bases in the 
hearts of Asia’s millions, not bases on their 
lands. There are those who believe that 
we must substitute a political for a military 
strategy in Asia; that when there is a cease- 
fire in Korea, we must make a political set- 
tlement with Red China; that if we apply 
to China the attitude we are now brilliantly 
exploiting in Yugoslavia, we can manage to 
make Soviet imperialism crumble. 

There are those who are deeply opposed, 
many of whom put that issue beyond the 
pale of discussion. There are even some who 
make the crucial test of one’s loyalty or 
sanity his acceptance or rejection of our 
present policy toward Asia. 

The question of our Asian policy illustrates 
the need for a wide range of free public dis- 
cussion. Asia poses probably the most criti- 
cal issues of the day. Certain it is that if 
Asia, like China, is swept into the political 
orbit of Soviet Russia, the Soviets will then 
command or be able to immobilize the Rulk 
of the people of the world, the bulk of the 
wealth of the world. 

If that happens, it is doubtful if we, with 
all our atomic bombs, could even win a war. 

The great danger of this period is not in- 
flation, nor the national debt, nor atomic 
warfare. The great, the critical danger is 
that we will so limit or narrow the range of 
permissible discussion and _ permissible 
thought that we will become victims of the 
orthodox school. If we do, we will lose flexi- 
bility. We will lose the capacity for expert 
management. We will then become wedded 
to a few techniques, to a few devices. They 
will define our policy and at the same time 
limit our ability to alter or modify it. Once 
we narrow the range of thought and discus- 
sion, we will surrender a great deal of our 
power. We will become like the man on the 
toboggan who can ride it but who can neither 
steer it nor stop it. 

The mind of man must always be free. 
The strong society is one that sanctions and 
encourages freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. Where there is that freedom, a nation 
has resiliency and adaptability. When free- 
dom of expression is supreme, a nation will 
keep its balance and stability. 

Our real power is our spiritual strength, 
and that spiritual strength stems from our 
civil liberties. If we are true to our tradi- 
tions, if we are tolerant of a whole market 
place of ideas, we will always be strong. Our 
weakness grows when we become intolerant 
of opposing ideas, depart from our standards 
of civil liberties, and borrow the policeman’'s 
philosophy from the enemy we detest. 

That has been the direction of our drift. 
It is dangerous to the morale of our people; 
it is destructive to the influence and prestige 
of our country; it is depriving us of our 
resiliency, much of our inventive genius. 
The demands of orthodoxy already have be- 
gun to sap our strength—and to deprive us 
of power. One sees it from far-off Asia. 
From Asia one sees an America that is losing 
its humanity, its idealism, and its Christian 
character. From Asia one sees an America 
that is strong and rich and powerful, and 
yet crippled and ineffective because of its 
limited vision. 

When we view this problem full face we 
are following the American tradition. The 
times demand a renaissance in freedom of 
thought and freedom of expression, a renais- 
sance that will end the orthodoxy that 
threatens to devitalize us. 
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A Deserved Tribute to a Patriotic 
Colleague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, our colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD], has the respect and the 
confidence of the Members of the House. 
We of the Midwest are more than hope- 
ful that he will be returned to the next 
Congress, where he will then serve as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Throughout his service here, he has 
been a stalwart supporter of policies— 
policies which were designed to first pro- 
tect the welfare of our people, the secu- 
rity of our Republic. 

A deserved tribute is paid our col- 
league by an editorial in the April 2, 1952, 
issue of the Chicago Tribune, which al- 
ways refiects, frequently molds, public 
opinion in the Midwest. The editorial is 
as follows: 





CHIPERFIELD 


The people of the Nineteenth Congres- 
sional District of Illinois are in a position 
to take an important step toward increasing 
the influence of the Middle West in inter- 
national relations. 

With the announced retirement from Con- 
gress of Representative Eaton, of New Jersey, 
at the end of the present session, Represent- 
ative CHIPERFIELD becomes ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, in line to become chairman of the 
committee if a Republican House is elected 
in November. This is all the more impor- 
tant because the Democrats have a good 
chance to continue to control the Senate, 
even if a Republican President and a Re- 
publican House are elected. 

Congressman CHIPERFIELD is well equipped 
for the greater responsibility. He has spe- 
cialized in international matters since going 
to Congress. He attended Harvard Law 
School, did not emerge as a follower of Felix 
Frankfurter, and has a consistent record of 
opposition to radical legislation. 

Representative CHIPERFIELD has consistent- 
ly opposed the internationalist policies of 
the Truman administration. Aware of the 
strength he will give to the national ticket 
in his district next fall, the CIO ts seeking 
to beat him in the primaries. Much is at 
stake in the election in the nineteenth con- 
gressional district. If Mr. Currerrrecp is not 
renominated, the Midwest will lose the pros- 
pect of having its first chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 60 years. 
Illinois and the Nation need Mr. CHIrerrire_p 
in Congress. 





Placement of Severely Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 3, 1952 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a report of 
the First National Conference on Place- 
ment of Severely Handicapped. 

The First National Conference on 
Placement of Severely Handicapped met 
in Washington for 3 days last week, 
under auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, and, 
with experts from medicine and surgery, 
education, industry, labor, placement, 
and the handicapped themselves, held 
explorative seminars on the diseases 
which can cause upwards of i100 percent 
disability These include epilepsy, mus- 
cular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, polio, 
rheumatism, cardio-vascular disabilities, 
arthritis, orthopedic, cerebral palsy, 
deafness and hard of hearing, and blind- 
ness and visual disabilities. 


Paul A. Strachan, president of the 
American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, which sponsored the con- 
ference, stated that the heads of the 
various panel committees had unani- 
mously reported to Dr. Merle E. Framp- 
ton, who served as chairman of the con- 
ference, that the report was adopted. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fst NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PLACEMENT OF 
SEVERELY HANDICAPPED CONCLUDED TODAY IN 
WASHINGTON 


One hundred and fifty-eight leaders in the 
field of placement and the physically handi- 
capped representing industry, labor, Govern- 
ment, medicine, and education met for 3 days 
to discuss the important problem of finding 
jobs for an estimated 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 
severely handicapped, at the first National 
Conference on Placement of the Severely 
Handicapped held in Washington, March 25 
through 27, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

The general purpose of the conference was 
to have the employers, the labor unions, the 
Government agencies, and-the medical and 
educational leaders look at the special em- 
ployment problems of the severely handi- 
capped—epileptic, the muscular dystrophics, 
the multiple sclerotics, polio, arthritic, deaf 
and hard of‘hearing, blind, visually handi- 
capped, the cardiac and the cerebral palsied, 
and indicate the major problems faced in 
their proper training for placement, their po- 
tentials as members of a working class and 
methods by which the Nation at large might 
better understand their attitudes and con- 
tribution to the economy of our country. 

A number of severely handicapped men 
and women participated in the discussion, 
citing their experiences. The main and con- 
clusions and recommendations of the con- 
ference were: 

1. An implemented public relation program 
to educate industrial leaders, unions, Gov- 
ernment officials, medical and educational 
leadership, and above all the public to this 
special general group of severely handi- 
capped and their potential contribution to 
the Nation is given an opportunity to work. 

2. The importance of a well-planned and 
executed selective placement training pro- 
gram to properly fit the severely handicapped 
to the job. 

3. A consideration of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws as related to second injury 
clauses to break down employer and union 
resistance to employment of the severely 
handicapped and back of that, public ignor- 
ance of, and indifference to, the whole 
problem. 

4. The urgent need and expanded train- 


ing program of specialists in the placement 


field with adequate knowledge of the special 
disabilities and their potentials. This in- 


cluded a suggestion that medical schools and 
colleges and universities so amplify their 
course offerings that their students may be 
informed as to the potentials of this group. 

5. That teamwork of employer, union, doc- 
tor, and placement officer is a prime requi- 
site in successful placement of the severely 
handicapped. 

6. An experimental pilot program with 
these severely handicapped of a placement 
clinic designei to set standards, develop 
know-how, and train workers to demonstrate 
how successful placement of severely hardi- 
capped can be accomplished. Government 
agencies were encouraged to take the lead 
in this pilot experiment. 

7. That the medical profession be urged to 
continue their studies in methods and tech- 
niques for restorative procedures to aid these 
severely handicapped in their goal of per- 
manent employment. 

8. That psychiatric aid be given by workers 
in the field to overcome the fundamental 
problems of adjustment facing the severely 
handicapped before attempts of placement 
are consummated. 

9. That schools for the severely handi- 
capped in deaf, blind, cerebral palsied, crip- 
pled, etc., restudy their vocational training 
programs in light of modern industrial prac- 
tice and work closely with industry, unions, 
and placement officers, vocational rehabili- 
tation officers, and medical officers in devel- 
oping courses designed to develop skills 
easily adapted to the needs of industry. 

10. An urgent need for development of 
home teaching services for the homebound, 
and development of part-time employment, 
and for home industries. 

11. Development to work guidance and 
placement clinics for severely handicapped. 

12. Reanalysis of physical standards set up 
by industry as relating to the severely handi- 
capped 


13. That a national survey be conducted to 
ascertain the number of severely handi- 
capped successfully employed, and in what 
jobs, as well as a reanalysis of jobs available, 
and of placement procedures necessary to 
eell severely handicapped persons to the em- 
ployer. 

The conference plans to meet again in the 
fall for further discussion. 





Not an Indictment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, my speech 
in this House on March 21 related to the 
question, “Is There a ‘Subversive’ Move- 
ment in the Public Schools?” is discussed 
in an understanding and eminently fair 
manner in a recent editorial which ap- 
peared in the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enguirer and News. 

To all who are interested in the sub- 
ject of my recent documentation, I com- 
mend the editorial for its recognition 
that an analysis of a problem and a 
threat involving the public schools does 
not constitute an attack upon the public 
schools. 

In this connection I wish to add a per- 
sonal tribute and a word of appreciation 
to Mr. Albert L. Miller, publisher of the 
Enquirer and News. The 52-year-old 
Battle Creek newspaper is this week for- 
mally opening its completely modern 
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plant and offices, marking an important 
milestone in the distinguished career of 
its long-time publisher and an important 
event in the community and the State of 
Michigan. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the editorial from the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer and News 
of Apri! 1: 


Mr. SHAFER’S REPORT Not AN INDICTMENT 


Representative SHAFER’s documentation of 
his charge that there are subversive influ- 
ences in American education is receiving 
close study both within and outside the 
teaching profession. That is good, and nec- 
essary. 

Mr. SHAFER has raised a question that is 
close to the heart of every parent and close 
to the interests of every American. It needs 
to be answered—not on any basis of a 
blanket indictment or a cry of wolf, but 
on the basis of solid judgment of what is 
true and best for our public schools. 

There is some danger, as evidenced by 
the letter printed in the Enquirer and News 
yesterday, which happened to be from an 
Eaton County woman, that Mr. SHAFER’s 
document will stir critical emotions beyond 
the point that he obviously intended to 
make. His document would then become 
a smear, and a smear against home institu- 
tions which deserve only our most construc- 
tive treatment. However, again, we say that 
a studied reading of the report provides no 
justification for indictment of Mr. SHAFER’s 
motives. It does need to be understood, 
however, that the report deals with gen- 
eralities and areas of thinking rather than 
specific situations. It attempts to trace 
the influence of radicalism and leaves the 
reader with the feeling that the influence 
cannot be proved on any sweeping grounds. 

It must be said at the start that there 
have been known to be, in education and 
elsewhere, some who held views out of line 
with the realities—and sought to press those 
views upon all the people. Doubtless not 
enough has been done to take these people 
seriously and weed out the crackpots as well 
as Communists, from the pure (and desir- 
able in moderation) idealists. 

For that failure, in the schools, the offi- 
cials of education must accept a share of 
blame—just as officials of Government have 
to accept blame for exactly the same failure 
in politics. The sheep weren't separated 
from the goats as promptly as they should 
have been in some cases. 

However, quotations in Mr. SHaFER’s docu- 
mentation show that educational leaders 
have been making the separation recently— 
that lately they have been, on the whole, 
facing the unpleasant facts and adjusting 
their lives closer to reality. 

But Representative SHarer has gone back 
to the depression years to document most 
of his case with what a few educators said. 
In the thirties, many others than educators 
cried aloud that capitalism had failed and 
was doomed in an industrial age of vast un- 
dertakings and wide distribution of its prod- 
ucts. Businessmen—and Congressmen—as 
well as scholars were misled by the economic 
panic. Most of them only misread the signs, 
and saw their misJudgment later on, when 
the new experiments in socialism and com- 
munism showed where they were going. 

The Shafer report raises by inference the 
question of how we want the ceaselessly 
changing forms of our society to be shaped— 
by business, by politics, or by education. 
The reasonable answer must be, by none of 
these alone, but by all together. 

It is good to have a minority element at 
the extreme edge on each side of a great 
public issue. The constant conflict of the 
two helps to produce better things for the 
vast body of peop’e that lies between. Those 
who look too fondly to the future are per- 
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haps neither better nor worse than those 
who look too fondly upon the past. 

After all, the future will hardly be better 
unless there are forward and upward changes 
from what is or used to be. To think other- 
wise is to hold that life now is perfect here 
on earth, or that it has been perfect in the 
past. History and common sense, and ob- 
servations even within a present lifetime, 
argue quite conclusively that such is not 
the case. 


And in the final analysis, it is the respon- 
sibility—and the privilege—of each commu- 
nity to determine what kind of teaching it 
wants its children to have. A close working 
together of parents, educators, and school 
boards, with none supreme, seems like not 
only the most democratic but the most ef- 
fective way of dealing with the situation. 
Battle Creek itself is a pretty good example 
of how that method works out—as it is now 


working out to provide one of the best school 
systems anywhere. 
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Shall We Elect the President by Popular 
Ballot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1952 


Mr. WCOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be an attempt on foot to 
amend the Constitution so that the Pres- 
ident shall be elected by direct vote of 
the people rather than through the elec- 
toral college. 

It might prove instructive to consider 
the history, and effects of the constitu- 
tional amendments which have been 
passed so far, before we rush into still 
another one. 

To do this, it might be advisable to 
begin with some basic considerations, 
upon which I hope we can agree. 

First, let us try to agree that the Con- 
stitution provided the first, as well as the 
most perfect, foundation for a Govern- 
ment of free men in the history of the 
world. Never before had any country, or 
people, ever based their government up- 
on the inalienable rights of their peo- 
ple, secured to them by the Creator. 
Prior to our Constitution, men’s rights, 
if they had any, were presumed to have 
been granted to them by government. 

This is the fundamental difference be- 
tween our Government and all others. 
Indeed our Government, under our Con- 
stitution, has no other rights than those 
definitely granted to it by the sovereign 
people, all others being reserved to the 
people. Thus, through a descent of 
rights, well might Lincoln say, in his 
immortal Gettysburg address: “This Na- 
tion, under God, and so forth.” 

Second, this Government was estab- 
lished under the Constitution as a rep- 
resentative republic. We are not a de- 
mocracy. In point of fact, a democracy, 
outside of mob law, has never existed 
upon this earth. The fact is that when- 
ever people have tried to set up a de- 
mocracy it has always quickly degen- 
erated into some form of totalitarian 
state; as witness Sparta, Greece, Rome, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia. 
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“Democracy” is Stalin’s word. Lately 
it is the United Nations’ word. They 
are both very fond of it, and use it 
invariably. Beware of any person or 
group who comes to you talking “de- 
mocracy.” Usually they are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, who bode no good for 
America. 

The group of amendments, usually 
spoken of as the Bill of Rights quickly 
followed the ratification of the Consti- 
tution. Their general purpose was to 
give added security to the inalienable 
rights of the people, in clear and un- 
mistakable language. 

The next most important amendment 
was that abolishing slavery, by which the 
Negro was held to be a participant in the 
same rights God had given to the white 
race. 

I wish it might be said that all later 
amendments continued to guarantee the 
sovereign rights of the people, as over 
against the encroachments of a preda- 
tory state against those rights. 

Certainly the sixteenth amendment, 
which granted the Federal Government 
the right to tax the citizens of America 
out of their earnings, without limit, has 
conduced, more than anything else, to 
the building of a Moloch of bureaucatic 
Government which threatens our very 
financial existence; and the end is not 
yet. Two amendments have been pre- 
sented to the Eighty-second Congress, 
seeking to curtail the taxing power of the 
Government. 

The seventeenth amendment, provid- 
ing for the popular election of United 
States Senators, in my opinion has de- 
stroyed one of the most valuable of the 
checks and balances set forth in the Con- 
stitution. I think an unbiased study of 
this amendment would show that we lost 
more than we gained by it. 

Irrespective of your personal opinion, 
the eighteenth or prohibition amend- 
ment proved to be a tragic and costly 
mistake. 

The recent attempt to pass a consti- 
tutional amendment through the State 
legislatures, providing for the entry of 
the United States into a jack-o’-lantern 
one-world government, points to the fact 
that an unthinking citizenry has been 
extensively propagandized by sinister, 
treasonable forces, from both within and 
without the Government, to surrender 
their God-given rights, secured to them 
under our Constitution, for a govern- 
ment will o’ the wisp, aimlessly flitting 
about over the miasmic swamps of a 
mongrelized mass of alien peoples, large- 
ly groaning under the iron heel of des- 
potic rules our ancestors migrated here 
to escape. These peoples usually do not 
have the slightest conception of the 
rights and duties of American citizen- 
ship, yet these same subversive forces 
advocating one-world government are 
still vocative in their endless propaganda 
to get us into such an unequal yoke. 

Fortunately all but 5 of the 23 State 
legislatures going on record as favoring 
our membership in some form of world 
government have rescinded their action. 

But this sinister movement to destroy 
our constitutional Government is not 
dead. UNESCO is still at work through 
our free public schools, even at kinder- 
garten level, to destroy the parent of the 
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American public schools, for this benefi- 
cent Government was the first in history 
to set up free, tax-supported public 
schools. 

It has extensively corrupted churches, 
social groups, and women’s organizations 
in its attempt to destroy our Govern- 
ment. 

A recent lengthy article, inserted in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 21, 
1952, pages 2702 to 2730, by Congressman 
Pav. SHaFeER, of Michigan, tells the com- 
plete story, with full documentation. 
This is must reading for every parent in 
America. Go to your public library, or 
write Congressman Pavut SHAFER for a 
copy, so that you may learn the type of 
un-American education being dished out 
to your children. 

And it is worth while to note that a 
large majority of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee have, at one time 
or another, openly advocated our mem- 
bership in some type of world govern- 
ment. 

The recent propaganda to abolish the 
electoral college seems to me to shape 
up with other subversive efforts to under- 
mine representative republican govern- 
ment. I am persuaded that many of its 
advocates are perfectly loyal American 
citizens, who merely wish to streamline 
our Government, but it is difficult for me 
to visualize how our election system could 
be made more responsive to the will of 
intelligent and responsible American 
voters; and have us remain a representa- 
tive Republic. 

Your election system is entirely a 
State-governed affair. Nowhere does 
the Federal Government have anything 
to say about it, until it reaches the level 
of the electoral college. Your State sets 
up all election laws from precinct level 
up through the county and State con- 
ventions which, in their turn, send their 
delegates to the national convention of 
your party. Everything belongs to you, 
and is dependent upon your will. If 
your precinct, county, or State conven- 
tions do things with which you cannot 
agree, it is because you have been too 
careless, indolent, or ignorant to do your 
part in creating the kind of a govern- 
ment you want. For in these matters, 
every man is an uncrowned king; and 
your rights to be heard in these groups 
are completely inalienable, and all the 
machinery of government is yours to 
command in the protection of your 
rights. 

The electoral college is the recording 
agency of the votes in your State. It 
summarizes the votes cast by both par- 
ties in the election; and transmits them 
for final tally to the President of the 
Senate. 

While under no legal obligation to be 
so, they usually act as instructed dele- 
gates and completely follow the ex- 
pressed wish of the voters in their State. 
They are elected by the voters in the 
general election, again at State level. 
Their action expresses to the last the 
will of the peorle, true to the form of 
representative republican constitutional 
government. 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in thy 
stars,” said Shakespeare. If faults ex- 
ist, and they do, it is because you have 


not used your rights as a voter. You 
have been willing to “let George do it,” 
and tragic experience has balefully dem- 
onstrated that worthy is distinctly not 
a safe character to trust with your 
franchise. 
The remedy is not to change the elec- 
tion laws but to change the electors. 
Learn to distrust selfish bloc interests, 
whether of religious, farm, labor, veter- 
ans, or even some patriotic groups, so- 
called. Good government is not built 
upon selfish, predatory interests, no mat- 
te- how otherwise worthy. The guid- 
ing principle upon which good govern- 
ment thrives is not “What can i get from 
my government?” but “What can I give?” 
Finally, Americans, concentrate upon 
preserving your constitutional republi- 
can government free, as the founding 
fathers devised it to you. 
What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored 
mound, 
Thick wall or noated gate; 
Not cities, proud with spires and turrets 
crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed shores, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies 
ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume 
to pride. 
No: Men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes en- 
dued in forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
rude— 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing 
dare maintain 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend 
the chain; 
These constitute a State. 
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Where Do Christianity and Communism 
Clash? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 10, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
communism is at the root of most of 
our troubles today. Communism is such 
a cruel, heartless, and barbaric phil- 
osophy that it is difficult for the average 
peace-loving, God-fearing American cit- 
izen to believe that such an evil program 
exists. It is therefore essential for those 
who know the truth to acquaint those 
who do not know the truth about com- 
munism with its horrible aspects and 
its aims and objectives. 

On March 2, Dr. J. R. Brokhoff, pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church of the Re- 
deemer in Atlanta, Ga., preached a ser- 
mon on the subject, Where Do Chris- 
tianity and Communism Clash? I have 
read this sermon with much interest and 
appreciation. In order that Members of 
Congress and readers of the ConGres- 
SIONAL REcoRD may have the benefit of 
this informative and inspiring sermon, 
I insert it herewith as a part of these 





remarks, under leave previously granted 
to me: 


Wuere Do CaRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
CLasH? 

“Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee 
hence, Satan.” (Matthew 4: 10.) 

The most difficult problem of the twenti- 
eth century is communism. The most dread- 
ful enemy Christianity ever had is also com- 
munism. Forty years ago it began as an idea 
in the minds of a few men but today 37 out 
of every 100 people in the world are under 
communism, Even in America it is reported 
there are 80,000 Communists and 10 sym- 
pathizers for every member of the party. It 
is shocking to realize that there is a Com- 
munist strength of mrore than half a million 
in this country. 

Since 1945 communism seized 7,500,000 
Square miles of territory, erased from the 
map three countries, and has subjugated 
seven more. In addition, it is costing the free 
world a tremendous sum of money. Recently 
the nations of NATO agreed to spend over 
the coming 3 years $300,000,000,000 to de- 
fend themselves from communism. Think of 
what we Americans have already paid in 
human lives. In the first 15 months of the 
Korean war, we have lost 14,000 by death, 
60,000 were wounded, and 10,000 are missing. 
More have been killed in the first 15 months 
of the Korean conflict thar in the same 
period of World War II. 

In today’s gospel lesson we find Jesus and 
Satan in conflict when Jesus was in the 
wilderness, The same is taking place today 
in a modern setting. Now it is Christ versus 
Satan, alias Stalin, alias communism. Or, 
we can say today it is Christianity versus 
communism. Yet people today are asking, 
“What is communism? Who is a Commu- 
nist? What does communism teach? Do 
Christianity and communism clash?” 

Christianity and communism clash at very 
fundamental points. Be sure they are not 
on the periphery or among the nonessentials. 
There are basic differences. The two clash 
on the idea of God. As you Know, we Chris- 
tians believe God is an eternal reality. We 
know He exists because of His revelation of 
Himself in nature, history, and particularly 
in the Scriptures. 

In contrast communism s.ys there is no 
God. It is a system of militant atheism. 
God is a fabrication of the capitalist coun- 
tries to dupe the people. Religion is an 
opiate or anesthetic to keep people sup- 
pressed. According to the Great Soviet En- 
cyclopedia for 1950-51, God is a myth. It 
defines God as “a mythically invented per- 
sonality. Progressive, materialistic, and sci- 
entific opinion cannot be reconciled with 
faith in God * * * one of the highest 
duties of Soviet man’s progressive education 
is the destruction of all survivals of religion 
and faith in God.” 

Therefore all religions, particularly Chris- 
tianity, are suppressed and persecuted. Re- 
cently the Communists chased out of China 
every last missionary. The Vatican reported 
that 150 of their high prelates in Communist 
countries are no longer heard from and must 
be killed or imprisoned. According to our 
State Department, in Russia during the past 
25 years the clergy has been reduced from 
51,000 to 6,000 and churches reduced from 
46,000 to 2,000. Every method to curtail the 
church is used. Bibles cannot be printed, 
nor can other religious literature. Not reli- 
gion but atheism is taught in the schools. A 
few months ago a refugee family came out 
of Hungary to West Germany. An interro- 
gator asked the 7-year-old boy what he was 
taught in school. He could answer all ques- 
tions about the war and the state, giving the 
usual Communist line, but when he was 
asked if he knew God he replied, “I do not 
know God yet.” 

Communism and Christianity oppose each 
other in the field of ethics. Christianity has 
a system of absolute ethics, not made by 
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man but given by God through Moses on 
Mount Sinai. The Ten Commandments are 
absolute virtues applicable for every people 
of every age. To the Christian truth is 
truth and honesty is honesty, no matter to 
whom it applies or when. In contrast com- 
munism says that morality is relative because 
it is determined by the state. Since there is 
no God, there is no reason to fear God for 
doing what might be considered wrong. It 
is the state that tells you what is right and 
wrong. What that is depends upon what 
furthers the cause of the state. It is per- 
fectly all right to murder, cheat, lie, steal if 
it takes that to promote the interests of the 
state. This is a system of the end justifying 
the means. 

Can you not see what this means to inter- 
national relations today? We are hopeful for 
peace through a Korean truce. Some think 
that when it is signed all will be well and 
our troubles over. That is foolishness. It is 
exactly what the Communists want us to be- 
lieve. Since they are men without any sense 
of honor and whose word is not dependable 
because they uave an entirely different con- 
cept of morality, no truce or treaty can be 
depended upon. As soon as it is to their 
advantage to break it, they will. You can- 
not do business with a people like that. 
They are not to be trusted. The interna- 
tional tension will not be relieved until there 
is a change in their ethics. 

There is also a clash in the conception of 
man. Communism feels that man is only a 
biological product. He has no value in him- 
self except as the state gives it to him. He 
has no rights or privileges as a man, but only 
those the state desires to give him. If the 
state wants to make him a slave or cannon 
fodder, it is perfectly all right to do that. 
Man exists for the state, and his only value 
is in promoting the interests of the state. If 
he does not advance the state or if he retards 
the progress of the state, he should be re- 
moved by blood purges. 

Christianity has an entirely different con- 
cept of man. Man is not a mere physical 
being, but a spiritual entity temporarily 
clothed in a physical body. He has come 
from God and is going to God. He isa living 
soul and a child of God. By virtue of his 
nature, man has inherently certain rights as 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Man does not exist for the state but the state 
exists for him. Man is the end of all things 
and not a means. He is a sacred character 
and needs to be treated with dignity and 
honor. 

Christianity and communism clash also in 
their interpretation of history. Communism 
has an interpretation known as dialectical 
materialism. It was taken from Hegel’s 
philosophy. Simply it is that on the one 
hand there is the “thesis” and on the other 
the “antithesis.” The two meet in conflict 
and a third, “synthesis” evolves. Now, the 
Communists apply that to the economic field 
and say that the thesis is capital and the 
antithesis is labor. In the historical neces- 
sity of this conflict there will come the 
synthesis of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. In this idea you have a wholly ma- 
terialistic conception of life. Moreover, it 
explains history as a perpetual and inevitable 
conflict of classes and forces. Communism 
is thus inherently revolutionary, and revo- 
lution is the goal of Communists. Anything 
One can do—murder, sabotage, sow deceit, 
fear, prejudice—is happily approved because 
it advances the prospects of revolution. 

Christianity has a spiritual interpretation 
of history. It says that history is God's 
story. He is the master of all things, both 
the destinies of individuals and nations, 
God is working out His will in the world. It 
is God's world and He is in control. History 
is not a story of blind conflict between 
classes. History has a purpose. God will 
guide it to a final consummation when He 
and His forces of righteousness shall prevail. 
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The world will be judged at the end of 
history and God shall be the ultimate victor. 

These are the basic differences on a spirit- 
ual plane between Christianity and commu- 
nism. But, can we stop there? If they are 
such dreadful enemies, can we be content 
to stand on the sidelines and watch the con- 
flict? You may ask, “Isn't it possible to get 
along with communism and live side by side 
in peace?” He who says “yes” is perhaps a 
Communist, or he is an appeaser, or he does 
not realize the significance of communism, 
or he does not appreciate the values of 
Christianity. The answer is an emphatic 
“No.” “No” because light cannot mix with 
darkness, goodness cannot get along with 
evil, Christ cannot buddy with Satan, oil 
does not mix with water. They are irrecon- 
cilable. One or the other must prevail. 
Which shall it be? What can we do to en- 
able Christianity to dominate? 

The first and immediate thing we must 
do is physically resist the further spread of 
communism in the world today. We are 
doing so in Korea, Indochina, and elsewhere. 
Our military forces must be kept in strength 
to resist any further advance of commu- 
nism upon helpless peoples. 

There is a deeper significance to the Ko- 
rean conflict than a mere nasty battle. Some 
in the Korean conflict write or return home 
with the idea that it is futile or that they 
were unlucky “Joes.” They cannot wait un- 
til they get back and rid of the dirty mess. 
That is far from the real situation. Those 
who fight in Korea today should consider 
themselves crusaders for Christian truth and 
liberty. They are holding back that godless 
force which would engulf the world and erase 
our Christian faith. Those who die in this 
conflict do not die in vain. The taxes we 
shall soon pay on March 15, since most of 
the tax dollar is for military preparedness, 
will be a sound investment in our liberty 
and faith. One can be glad to pay burden- 
some taxes when one considers what those 
taxes are doing to preserve our Christian 
way of life. 

In addition, we can overcome communism 
by strengthening ourselves internally, spir- 
itually. Let us not delude ourselves in think- 
ing that war is the answer to communism, 
It is not. Another war will probably do 
nothing more than further spread the hated 
doctrine. You notice that the two systems 
are nothing more than ideas or ideologies 
or philosophies of life or convictions. There 
is where communism must be fought. It 
is not likely that America will ever be con- 
quered from without by Communist armies, 
but it is possible it will be defeated from 
within. Communism works within through 
ideas and prejudices, and hatreds. 

We had better look to our defenses. Do 
we Christians have the same zeal for our 
G 1 as the Communists have for atheism? 
Are we willing to die for cur faith as they 
are for theirs? Do we believe as implicitly 
in our convictions, as they do? I am afraid 
we do not. This is evidenced in our foreign 
policy. It is weak, defensive, and passive. 
It is simply because we do not have convic- 
tions or clear aims. That is the natural re- 
sult of our spiritual condition. For a gen- 
eration we have been living on the spiritual 
capital of a past generation. For we are 
spiritually bankrupt. The real threat to 
our Christian way of life is in almost 50 per- 
cent of our people who do not accept any 
religion. Twenty-five million youth are re- 
ceiving no religious education in America. 
They are unprepared to fight communism on 
the spiritual level because they have no re- 
ligion or do not have any religious convic- 
tions. We are spiritually unprepared for this 
ideological war with communism. The an- 
swer is obvious: We need a spiritual revival 
in the free world like we never needed it 
before. This is the day for evangelism here 
and missions abroad. There will not be 
peace until Stalin and the Cominform be- 
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come Christian and believers in God. We 
need to send thousands of missionaries to 
pierce the iron and bamboo curtains with 
the Gospel. This our only hope for peace; 
all nations accepting Christ as Lord. 

A third thing we must do today to counter- 
act communism is practice our Christianity. 
As you heard before, communism is born and 
bred in a state of desperation, frustration, 
and poverty. Communism comes along and 
promises better conditions. People in their 
extremity seize it as the last hope. Yet it 
promises better conditions. People in their 
extremity seize it as the last hope. Yet the 
promises are never fulfilled. Communists 
claim they can give a higher standard of liv- 
ing by a redistribution. But if you have 
nothing, what can you distribute? It is not 
in distribution but in production. Here is 
where Christian America excels. We can pro- 
duce material things in a fabulous fashion, 

This is what the substandard nations need 
to keep from going Communist. They need 
our financial help, our food, our machinery 
and know-how. It calls for America to 
practice its Christianity in practical deeds of 
love. We have been doing this to a certain 
extent, but it has not produced the results 
we wanted. Why not? Well, do you remem- 
ber when India had hundreds of thousands 
of starving and asked us for wheat? We held 
off for the longest time saying that if we 
give it, we expect India to side with us in the 
U. N. Finally, we gave the wheat but we 
were hated for it, because we tried to buy 
good will and impose our way upon them. In 
the same manner, it happened a few weeks 
ago in Indonesia. The government fell be- 
cause it was about to accept a loan from our 
point 4 program. The people heard about 
it and felt that it was being taken with the 
requirement that Indonesia help with the 
security of America. So great was the protest 
that the government resigned. 

Would it not be better to say to these un- 
fortunate peoples: “God has been good to us. 
We know you need help. We are glad to help 
you. We do not want anything in return. 
Here itis. Use it as you see fit.” What would 
be the result? At the time, there would be 
perhaps no immediate advantage for America. 
But in due time, America would be loved and 
admired for these expressions of love and 
good will. She would become the leader of 
the world in terms of humanity, democracy, 
and goodwill. ’ 

In view of the above differences between 
Christianity and communism, it is evident 
that the two are rival religions. Both de- 
mand all there is to a man: body, mind, and 
soul. Both ask for the entire allegiance and 
loyalty of a man—it is all or nothing. Both 
have a universal program—the hope for a 
world-wide acceptance of its philosophy. 
They aim to win the world. Both are fighting 
for the world’s allegiance. Where do you 
stand? You cannot stand on the side-lines 
nor look upon the conflict from a balcony. 
You are in this struggle, but on which side 
are you? The answer to communism, alias 
Satan, is to say with Jesus, “Get thee hence, 
Satan.” 





What’s Been Happening in the Public 
Schools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review discussing my recent 
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speech in this House on a “subversive” 
movement in the public schools: 


Wuat's Been HAPPENING IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS? 


Everyone who is a friend of the public 
schools, including those who are sometimes 
charged with “attacking” the educational 
system, should be interested in an address 
made on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the other day by Congressman 
Pau. W. Suarre, of Michigan. 

In a lengthy and carefully documented re- 
view of trends in present-day education, Mr. 
SHarer pointed out that many citizens, many 
of them inarticulate, are concerned over edu- 
cational philosophies and methods that run 
counter to the traditional American philoso- 
phy and principle of Government. 

The reason why, he says, is the movement 
in the education profession which is under- 
taking to remake American society and Gov- 
ernment through the schools. 

Of course, there has been considerable 
loose talk of late about communism in 
schools. But this overstates and oversim- 
plifies—and needlessly irritates—the situa- 
tion to which Mr. SHarer refers. 

Actually, the number of Communists, or 
even avowed Socialists in the school system, 
particularly in this part of the country, is 
no doubt infinitesimal. 

But Mr SHaFer indicates there is little 
doubt about the indoctrination that has 
been going on among educators over the 
country. 

Mr. SHAFER says certain basic premises 
characterize the movement to which he re- 
fers. First, he says, it proclaims that capi- 
talism in the United States is doomed— 
that it is dead or dying—and that its re- 
placement by some form of collectivism, by 
some form of planned economy or Govern- 
ment control, is both desirable and inevi- 
table. 

This movement and its sponsors hold that 
the schools should participate actively in 
building a new social order along collectivist 
lines and that a revision of the educational 
system is necessary. 

“More extreme educational sponsors of 
this movement,” Mr. SHareEr says, “also hold 
that the transition to collectivism will, in 
all probability, involve class conflict.” 

The advocates of social reconstruction also 
advance a variety of subsidiary proposals 
for changes in the form, philosophy and pro- 
cedures of government. The congressman 
cites, specifically, the postwar goal of world 
government and a supernational sovereignty 
to the program that the school reconstruc- 
tionists are promoting. 

Mr. SHAFER names individuals and organi- 
zations, including the National Education 
Association, who have played a part in fur- 
thering this trend, and he follows with a 
list of source materials and a bibliography. 
The complete text of his address appears 
in the March 21 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD. It should be recommended reading 
for everyone concerned with the preserva- 
tion of constitutional government and the 
furtherance of the free enterprise system 
of economy. 





Paid Propagandists Smear Congressman 


Hall for His Own Good Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 20, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, several years ago my late dis- 
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tinguished secretary father refused per- 
mission to a reporter to snoop into my 
correspondence files and dig out confi- 
dential letters for public inspection and 
ridicule. 

I was never forgiven because I insisted 
that mail from constituents is a sacred 
trust and that people who write to a 
Congressman ought to be assured their 
letters would not be made public and 
made fun of. 

Another reporter is now engaged in 
the questionable practice of digging out 
cases I have worked on and writing 
articles giving my opponent credit for 
hard work I have put forth to obtain 
action for my constituents. I resent 
such tactics in a campaign, and when- 
ever they are used I will expose them for 
the sneaking, underhanded tricks they 
are. 

A local newspaper is responsible for 
smearing me in connection with a vet- 
eran’'s insurance check a few weeks ago. 
After I did the ground work which ob- 
tained the money for this veteran, the 
reporter wrote up a big story about how 
my opponent had saved the day and ob- 
tained the vet’s check for him. This was 
an absolute misrepresentation, and I 
have a large pile of letters protesting 
this story. 

I invited the reporter to my office to 
inspect these protests, but he refused to 
come and face the facts. Instead of 
playing fair with me on that deal, he 
proceeded to write another nasty article. 

It quoted a letter which my opponent 
had received from the public service 
commission saying that telephone service 
would be forthcoming for several people 
in Center Lisle, Broome County. 

The article did not mention that these 
same people had been doing business 
with me for several weeks, and that the 
careful painstaking work of my efficient 
staff constituted the real reason for the 
people obtaining telephone service. 

The story did not refer to the fact that 
the public service commission had writ- 
ten me the identical letter received by 
my opponent who was gloating over this 
great accomplishment. 

This whole phony build-up typifies 
the much-ado-about-nothing technique 
which my opposition is now indulging in. 

My files will show about a quarter of 
a million requests of the kind the re- 
porter points out as great good deeds. I 
have taken care of more than 250,000 
of these matters in the past 13 years up 
to now and have considered them routine 
duty to my constituents. 

Now comes a publicity genius and 
starts singing praises of my opponent 
because he has taken care of two such 
cases. Yet never one word has appeared 
in all the years I have served in Congress 
praising me for the limitless work I have 
done along these lines. 

I get hopping mad when the propa- 
gandists have the crust to capitalize on 
my hard work and that of my capable 
office staff and then give my opponent 
all the accolades. 

I intend to let the public know of any 
future departure from decency and fair 
play whenever it happens. 

Purther, I am collecting information 
on one paid propagandist in particular, 


and after another smear from him, I 
will expose the whole vicious story of his 
activities and his source of income. 





Prisoner of War Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
now under consideration by this House 
deserves unanimous support. It will en- 
able Congress, and through it the Ameri- 
can people, to settle a debt of honor to 
our own fighting men, particularly those 
who were among the most suffering and 
tragic victims of World War II. I refer 
to the Americans who were prisoners of 
war, those brave men and women whose 
fate and misfortune are so well known 
to all of us. 

According to this bill, American pris- 
oners of war who were interned by the 
enemy during the war will be entitled 
to receive payment at the rate of $1.50 
per day for each day they were subject 
to forced labor and inhumane treatment. 
The money to pay these claims will not 
come out of the taxpayers’ pockets, but 
will be taken from the War Claims Fund 
which is derived from liquidated enemy 
assets. 

Earlier I referred to the need for set- 
tling a debt of honor. Our country, and 
all other nations which were involved 
in the war, had accepted the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention of 1929 re- 
specting prisoners of war treatment and 
they were all under the obligation to 
carry out these provisions. While the 
enemy nations had violated them, our 
country fulfilled its obligations in all 
respects. With respect to payment for 
labor, shortly after the war ended Con- 
gress appropriated nearly $170,000,000 
to pay prisoners of war held by us for 
voluntary labor they performed. Un- 
fortunately, the account with our own 
men has not yet been settled—nearly 7 
years afier the end of the war. 

I have been fully aware of this situa- 
tion for a long time and have urged the 
enactment of legislation to end this ia- 
equity. As a matter of record, in June 
of 1951 I had introduced a bill to pro- 
vide compensation for our prisoners of 
war, H. R. 4522, which is almost identical 
with the one under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for most 
of us to picture what a concentration 
camp is like. Our ex-prisoners of war, 
however, know what these camps are like 
because most of the POW camps oper- 
ated by our former enemies were no dif- 
ferent than concentration camps. My 
own State of New York has the second 
largest number of these men and women, 
victims of indescribable suffering from 
the hands of the enemy and later vic- 
tims of neglect on our own part. All 
other States have their share of these 
victims. 

Enactment of this legislation is long 
overdue. Justice and decency require 
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that we shall make good, even in part, 
the great wrong that has been done to 
our prisoners of war while in the hands 
of a ruthless enemy. 





Poultry Grading and Inspection Program 
of the Department of Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter dated 
March 24, 1952, addressed to me by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan, discuss- 
ing the Department’s poultry grading 
and inspection program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 24, 1952. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: In recent months 
considerable interest has been expressed in 
this Department’s poultry grading and in- 
spection program. These expressions have 
come from Members of Congress, representa- 
tives of industry and public health groups, 
and the general public. Discussions of this 
matter have been sufficiently widespread 
that it seems to me appropriate to report 
thereon to our legislative committees in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Inspection of poultry is not mandatory 
under the law, as it is on red meats enter- 
ing interstate commerce pursuant to the 
Meat Inspection Act. The Department of 
Agricul*-tre has, therefore, worked with the 
industry over a period of years on a volun- 
tary, cooperative basis to develop quality and 
sanitation standards and endeavor to insure 
wholesomeness to the consumer. This work 
is carried on under supervision of the Poultry 
Branch, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, having been transferred from the 
Dairy Branch on July 1, 1951, on the basis 
of careful organization studies. 

In June 1951, representatives of State and 
municipal public health and sanitation 
groups requested an appointment with the 
Secretary. They met with the Assistant Sec- 
retary, Knox T. Hutchinson, on June 25. 
They alleged (a) that inspection for whole- 
someness had been subordinated to grading, 
(b) that in some cases a grade insignia might 
appear on a product which had not been in- 
spected for wholesomeness and the consumer 
would be misled thereby. Special objection 
was raised to the grading of New York 
Dressed (uneviscerated) poultry, since in- 
spection for wholesomeness is not possible 
unless the viscera be examined. This group 
suggested ‘iansfer of poultry inspection re- 
sponsibility to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Agricultural Research Administration, 
where administration of the Meat Inspection 
Act is located. 

A Bureau of the Budget report dated April 
1951, on the subject of Federal meat inspec- 
tion and grading activities also focused at- 
tention on certain aspects of the poultry 
programs. It questioned the use of licensed 
non-Government employees as graders, and 
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expressed objection to grade labeling of 
dressed poultry which had not been inspected 
for wholesomeness. 

A thorough-going consideration of these 
programs has, therefore, been under way for 
several months. Upon careful review I find 
that several constructive, progressive steps 
have been taken: 

1. On July 1, 1951, a regulation was issued 
prohibiting the grading of ready-to-cook 
poultry unless it has previously been in- 
spected for wholesomeness. 

2. A rule-making proposal has been pub- 
lished in the Federal Register tentatively es- 
tablishing the date of June 30, 1953, as the 
final date for placing consumer grade labels 
on “New York Dressed” poultry, thus work- 
ing cooperatively with the industry toward 
elimination of this type of poultry on which 
wholesomeness cannot be assured. 

3. A technical advisory committee com- 
posed of industry and public health and sani- 
tation representatives has been established 
to collaborate with the poultry branch on 
administration of the grading and inspection 
programs, and to advise with respect to 
further improvements therein. 

4. A program to bring about replacement 
of licensed non-Government employees as 
graders as soon as and to the fullest extent 
practicable has been inaugurated. 

Reports which have come to me in recent 
months, therefore, indicate industry support 
and confidence of public health and sani- 
tation officials in these programs as they 
are presently organized and administered. 
Retaining poultry inspection work in the 
poultry branch, together with grading, pro- 
vides the industry a single focal point for 
the services the Department provides. In- 
spection for wholesomeness is under super- 
vision of a qualified veterinarian. 

While additional improvements will prob- 
ably follow from the harmonious relation- 
ships and joint efforts now prevailing, the 
Department is properly fulfilling its respon- 
sibilities under existing laws for the protec- 
tion of the health of the consuming public. 
Were it not already agreed with industry and 
public health representatives, as described 
in item 2 above, to terminate consumer grade 
labelling of “New York Dressed” poultry, I 
would feel compelled to ask Congress fyr re- 
medial legislation. The Department’s action 
will not affect the shipment of poultry in 
interstate commerce, but I am convinced 
that there is now a firm prospect of achiev- 
ing by cooperative means a reasonable degree 
of protection to the public on poultry 
products. 

Unless your committee wishes to pursue 
some other course, I would recommend that 
this communication be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp in order to give additional 
public notice to the decisions taken in the 
interest of wholesomeness of an important 
item in the Nation’s food supply. 

A similar letter is being addressed to Hon. 
Harotp D. Cootey, chairman, of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 





Price Support for Defatted Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRI-*ENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 20, 1952, I introduced 
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H. R. 7158, to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 so as to provide support for 
the price of defatted milk at 1'2 cents 
per pound. The purpose of the bill is 
really a clarifying amendment to the 
price-support program. 

Before World War II between two 
hundred and three hundred million 
pounds of defatted milk were produced 
annually. This was used largely for ani- 
mal feeding. During World War II most 
of the farm cream separators were dis- 
posed of, and the production of defatted 
milk was increased rapidly. This was 
accomplished under the leadership of 
our former chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House, Hon. Mar- 
vin Jones. 

Huge quantities of this defatted milk 
were distributed for human consump- 
tion when it was diverted to animal 
feeding. Large quantities went to Eu- 
rope, and then European’ countries 
turned around and wished to send back 
the dairy products. 

The defatted milk has been selling for 
as low as 30 percent of parity. Before 
World War II, butter was the end prod- 
uct, and now the defatted milk is the 
end product. Much of this defatted milk 
is sold as bulk skim, although most of it 
is dried or powdered. 

There are two angles in connection 
with this product. The distribution of 
this product for child feeding is one issue 
and may be a desirable approach, but 
there is no reason to expect the dairy 
farmer to sell his product for as low as 
30 percent of parity, because in that case 
the American dairyman is working from 
12 to 14 hours per day and producing a 
commodity for which his Government 
only provides him with as low as 30 per- 
cent of parity. 

Powdered dry skim has 35.1 percent 
digestible animal protein and is most as- 
suredly entitled to a 3-cent-per-quart 
support on a liquid basis. 

We are producing less milk each year 
per capita, and there is no one program 
that will do so much to stabilize and 
encourage the dairy business as will a 
fair support for the defatted milk. This 
situation could be corrected under the 
present law as the support law included 
a mandatory support for manufactured 
milk. 

It appears that the butterfat has been 
supported in accordance with the law 
and the purpose of H. R. 7158 is an effort 
to clarify the situation. 

There is a definite figure for a mini- 
mum wage for labor, and the labor ex- 
pended in connection with producing 
food is entitled to a definite amount. 
The sliding scale does not merit consid- 
eration. The proposed legislation pro- 
vides a definite support. 

It would appear that it will be rather 
difficult for any Member of Congress to 
object to the producer getting 3 cents a 
quart support for his defatted milk. 
The consideration of this bill will smoke 
out any individual or groups who are 
the advocates of a semislave attitude to- 
ward our rural peopie. 


—s 








A2126 
The Problem of Embezzlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, almost daily we read the sick- 
ening story of some person in the Gov- 
ernment or in private industry who has 
betrayed the trust imposed in him. 
Bribes, purchased favors, and embezzle- 
ments are making the headlines. 

T have a letter from an old friend, John 
F. Redman, of Greeley, Colo., in which 
that problem is discussed. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert an extract from 
that letter in the Appendix of the Recorp 
where Members of Congress and others 
may read it. Mr. Redman is 77 years of 
age and he spent 33 of those years in 
public life where he handled large sums 
of money daily. He is at present a trust 
officer in the First National Bank of 
Greeley and a lifelong Democrat. I hope 
he does not think I am about to get away 
with something. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the letter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The majority of embezzlement cases 
brought to light involve people of experi- 
ence, good intelligence, and holding respon- 
sible financial positions. 

The question usually arises in my mind as 
it must in yours, “Why did that man em- 
bezzle?” Why do intelligent men and women 
embezzle? They must know their chances 
for escaping the law are slight, with the 
possibility of disgrace for life. Haven't they 
considered the remorse of their conscience 
that will surely haunt them every waking 
moment of their lives? 

There have been times in my life when it 
looked as though it might be easy for me 
to embezzle without fear of apprehension. 
That inward something always came right 
out and said, “John, don’t do that; you might 
get by, so far as the law is concerned, but, 
John, you have yourself to live with. You 
have parents, brothers, sisters, other rela- 
tives, and friends who believe in you. You 
can’t let them down and make them suffer 
because of your weakness; John, for their 
sake as well as for your own sake, don’t do 
that.” 

Many times I have been hard pressed 
financially. I longed for items my finances 
would not permit, yet the till was before me 
and I had charge of the books. It would 
have been so easy (apparently) for me to 
borrow the money I needed so often, with 
good intentions to pay back, but conscience 
came right out and said, “John, for heaven's 
sake, don’t do that.” 

I have often conjectured why people em- 
bezzle and have tried to analyze the lives of 
embezzlers I have known. I have observed 
many lived daily beyond their known income 
and made no effort to save for the emergency 
that comes in most lives. Others went the 
route of the gambler, whether at the races, 
around the roulette wheel, over the card 
table, on the board of trade, or by other well- 
known devices. 

Of course, a gambler is always going to 
win * * * in his own mind. He begins 
by using his own money, perhaps, and when 
that is gone borrows from the till, with full 
intentions, no doubt, of paying back when 
“lady luck smiles on him.” “Lady luck” does 
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not always smile and he then becomes a 
felon * * * living in the shadow of fear, 
fleeing from justice, or perhaps even resort- 
ing to suicide. Try to imagine the remorse 
he must have gone through and the disgrace 
he brought on his family and friends, and, 
if he was a public official, the notoriety he 
heaped upon his government. 

My experience and observation make me 
afraid of the confirmed gambler, the dope 
fiend, the alcoholic inebriate, the woman 
chaser, and the fellow who lives constantly 
beyond his income. They are the ones who 
embezzle and are unsafe employees. I feel 
sure your experience and observation are not 
unlike mine. 

After 33 years of official public life, let me 
tell you it is a most comfortable position to 
be in when the examiner or the inspector 
* * © suddenly drops in on you and you 
know the finances are all in the till or vault. 
It is a grand feeling when you retire for 
the night and before those eyes close in sleep 
for your conscience to pat you on the back 
and say, “John, I am proud Of you; you stood 
the test again today; remain true to your 
trust tomorrow and always.” 

JOHN F. REDMAN. 

GREELEY, CoLo. 





Hysteria in America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
March 19, 1952, and an editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of March 
26, 1952, commenting on a speech de- 
livered by our distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator ffom Missouri (Mr. 
HeEnnincs] before the Women’s National 
gg Club, in Washington, March 
17, 1952. 

Both editorials point up the continu- 
ing dangers of methods which have been 
used in some congressional investiga- 
tions. The editorials also support the 
evaluation by the Senator from Mis- 
souri of the dangers evident in using 
totalitarian techniques to oppose Com- 
munist activities within this country. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
19, 1952] 
Senator HENNINGS RINGS THE BELL 

It was a very understanding speech which 
Missouri’s Senator HENNINGS made to the 
Women’s National Democratic Club in Wash- 
ington. It was full of sympathy for the dis- 
traught mood which has so many 
of us Americans, and yet it was a telling 
warning against the possible consequences 
of that mood. 

The mood stems out of the burdens of our 
resistance to totalitarian communism, he 
explained; and its great danger is that we 
may lose ourselves fighting totalitarianism 
with totalitarian devices. 

Senator HENNINGS was not too alarmed 
about the economic burden of the cost of the 
defense against dictatorship. Most of us 








realize tnat in defending foreign democracies 
we are really defending ourselves. This cost 
is not unbearable, he said, because in spite 
of high taxes and high living costs, our 
economy is sound, more people are better 
housed, better clothed, better fed, better 
educated than ever before in our history. 

But the Missouri Senator was concerned 
about the personal anxieties and tragedies 
which flow out of the sacrifices of the times, 
the violent words which help us to release 
our pent-up grievances and disappointments. 
These irritations are being exploited in sup- 
port of a serious attack on our liberties. 

Loyalty programs, teachers’ oaths, abusive 
legislative investigations, snooping and spy- 
ing, and a growing intolerance of unortho- 
dox opinions all are supported by an appeal 
toemotion. These denials of democracy have 
brought the United States into a ridiculous 
and contradictatory position. Here is the 
essence of it: 

“While we're doing a good job of fighting 
for freedom of thought abroad, we’re doing 
exactly the opposite at home. * * * We 
are using the Communist technique in re- 
verse and, I am forced to admit, using it with 
telling results. * * * We are discouraging 
freedom of thought on every hand, and do- 
ing it in the name of security. * * * 
Until we lick the hysteria that we've let 
loose upon ourselves, until we regain some 
maturity and the perspective we had only a 
few short years ago, we are in danger of los- 
ing * * ®* all which our Nation stands 
for.” 

There can be no denying the truth of this 
in these days when the McCarthys and the 
McCarrans are powers in the land. Such 
men, exploiting fear and emotion, could 
bring the American people to the brink of 
disaster. Yet it is hard to believe that the 
tragedy will really run its full course—not 
so long as men of courage, men like Senator 
HENNINGS, speak out against basely moti- 
vated fear mongering. 

We Americans can be scared like anybody 
else. But we are not so unstable as to be- 
lieve that the escape from danger lies in 
suicide. Granted that the contagion of fear 
has reached into some high places, the epi- 
demic will nonetheless subside. The great 
majority of Americans will see the danger of 
the times in its true perspective. They will 
be ready to meet it. But in the name of 
security, they will not destroy freedom. 
They will be prudent, yes; but also clear- 
eyed 


And they will also be, in the end, ashamed 
of the excesses of the demagogues, ashamed 
that these excesses were not more speedily 
checked. For this there will be great thanks 
to Senator Henntn6cs and all those men who 
in trying times still keep their heads. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
March 26, 1952] 
Prose HYSTERIA 

Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, has meted 
out a sharp, worried critique of methods 
used in congressional investigation. He went 
further and warned that American freedom 
of speech and thought are being progressively 
imperiled by procedures and fanaticism, by 
witch-hunting tactics and hysteria. 

What he said deserves earnest thought 
and evaluation. There certainly have been 
clear evidences that in the national pre- 
occupation with combating Communist prop- 
aganda, infiltration, and espionage, we have 
jeopardized civil rights. Mr. HENNINGs par- 
ticularly rebuked procedures of congressional 
committees, where he has found injustice 
and pillory by probe. 

He is too right about this trend. He noted 
instances in which witnesses before commit- 
tees of Congress have been denied consulta- 
tion with counsel during questioning; been 
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required to answer “Yes” or “No” when ques- 
tions could not be answered so simply. He 
recalled that charges and aspersions are made 
against witnesses without affording a timely 
opportunity for defense or refutation. 

Some committees have been shamefully 
guilty of such unfairness. The fact has been 
alluded to before. This is detraction and 
injustice under the guise of Government and 
under the extraordinarily broad powers of 
Congress. These investigations are needed 
and valuable; but they should be circum- 
scribed by integrity, by common fairness. 
Senator HENNINGs is in a position to do some- 
thing about this. He can lead a move to 
correct these evils. 

When he launches into a far wider indict- 
ment of methods used to keep Red tenets 
end Communist subversives out of Govern- 
ment, schools, and other segments of the 
Naticn, he is on more tricky ground. No 
doubt many of the methods used to combat 
Red cultism are, as he says, affronts to civil 
liberties. Moreover, they are “sometimes 
stupid and self-defeating. But the courts, 
schools, the Government, and unions have 
not only a right but a duty to weed out 
subversives. How would Mr. HENNINGs ac- 
complish this? 





Modoc Residents Set March of Dimes 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying times when we are apt to think 
that man may have lost all concern for 
his fellow men it is heartening to note 
that when called upon the compelling 
desire to help one another is still there. 
This is especially true of the people of 
Modoc County of my district who pruba- 
bly set a per capita record for California 
in contributions during the recent March 
of Dimes drive. The per capita contri- 
bution amounted to $1.26 for each man, 
woman, and child which is certainly out- 
standing and a record of which to be 
proud. 

A news item relating to this achieve- 
ment appeared in the March 20, 1952, 
issue of the Modoc County Record, pub- 
lished by Robert M. Sloss at Alturas, 
Calif., as follows: 

Marcu oF Dimes REcEIVES $1.26 FROM 

MOoODOCcERS 

Residents of Modoc county contributed 
$1.26 for each person in the county to the 
March of Dimes during the recent campaign. 
This outstanding per capita record will rate 
at the top of the State when all returns are 
filed, local workers believe. 

During the drive, community size could not 
be used as a yardstick to measure the peo- 
ple’s generosity. Little towns outdid them- 
selves to make the campaign a success. 

The county total for the drive was $10,341,- 
895. Making up this total were the follow- 
ing contributions from Modoc communities: 


RR dttaeon Ridnnsiilieahandaiinenniesapes $1, 920. 00 
BIG cncittherinemnagcemencee 4, 095. 00 
I oinicitesnnternineenee teint . 806. 55 
2 ee - 553. 89 
i cnnanagecus scstmnuan “a 58. 46 
Red onitbatathdinkatemewimaman e 15.37 
UO nat bnpicuniodsnamninnewe > 856. 39 
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ant I dencescnecnnenenin e 294.16 
RE Gb nccdnanmicnnmnnnentin 2 506. 44 
SN iticntinnniamaewinnainmun e 107. 00 
gL ee ~ 139.91 
I ict acacia a 713.00 
[PC - 108. 00 





General Batista of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to extend the following article on 
General Fulgencio Batista, former Pres- 
ident of Cuba: 


Word PROFILES: GENERAL BATISTA, OF CUBA 


Gen. Fulgencio Batista, who served as 
President of Cuba from 1940 to 1944, has 
again thrown his sombrero into the ring. 

In an exclusive interview held in the 
library of his Habana home, Cuba's strong 
man told the Diplomat’s Latin-American 
editor, Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, that he was 
anxious to serve his country in these critical 
times. His announcement, however, was un- 
official inasmuch as candidates are not named 
until after the March meetings of the assem- 
blies, when they are selected. Cuba's election 
day is June 1. Her present chief executive 
is Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras. 

General Batista who, while in office guided 
his country into the constitutional form of 
government, said he would run on a five- 
point program. 

“First,” he said, “every measure of free- 
dom, social progress, and peaceful settlement 
in the Western Hemisphere could point the 
way to better living on a global scale. If 
the Organization of American States proves 
to be as sucessful in action as it has been 
in principle, we can be certain that other 
regional groups will follow * * *.” 

Stressing the need for world peace, the 
general continued: 

“The inter-American way insists that pre- 
vention of conflict is more important than 
binding up the wounds of war. Conse- 
quently, whether the statesmen of the Or- 
ganization of American States meet in Ha- 
vana, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago de Chile, 
Montevideo, Mexico City, or Lima, they bear 
a responsibility that stretches across the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Every time our 
people settle a dispute in the light of ethics 
and law, they are establishing the sound 
foundations of a world-wide order.” He 
paused and added: “This is my first point in 
the movement to develop human brother- 
hood in the family of nations.” 

Pointing to a bronze bust of Abraham 
Lincoln, the statesman continued: “Your 
great President and our own national hero, 
Jose Marti, were they alive today, would find 
much in common for they both had the 
same ideals.” 

General Batista’s four remaining points 
were condensed as follows: 

“With inter-American friendship as a 
cornerstone, a workable far-eastern policy 
could be foriaulated. Every outpost of free- 
dom against Soviet imperialism must be 
supported. The Chinese Nationalists, as an 
organized anti-Soviet force, must be 
strengthened, at least financially, and then 
coordinated with the world campaign for 
peace and liberty. All independent nations 
must be accepted for service in the same 
effort. The sole condition for a freedom 


alliance should be respect for the human 
personality and a determination not to be en- 
slaved. Military decisions in Korea must be 
taken in the light of this world-wide pro- 
gram. And high on the banner of a peace- 
loving humanity must be love of the home.” 

Batista, who is 51 but looks much younger, 
then introduced Dr. Thorning to two Cuban 
friends, Don Martial Facio, a frequent guest 
at the general's farm, Couquine; and Dr. 
Lucas Lamadrid whose son is now being edu- 
cated in the United States. 

The candidate has long been popular in 
Cuba. Called Builder of the Social Order, 
as well as Cuba’s Strong Man, he is noted 
for his charm, his modesty, and his deep 
appreciation of the value of religion. Long 
a foe of communism, his election would give 
the United States another bulwark against 
Soviet aggression in a country where the 
Communists have long struggled for power. 





Home Water Projects Act of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 2, 1952, I introduced 
H. R. 7360, to authorize loans to owners 
of housing accommodations to provide 
adequate facilities for water for houses 
hold use, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
help people help themselves. This is a 
true and real function of government. 
There is no subsidy involved and the fol- 
lowing points should be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with the bill: 

First. Under the bill any American 
citizen is entitled to the benefits of the 
act. 

Second. According to the last censug 
there are over 5,000,000 hcmes without 
hot and cold running water. 

Third. The enactment of this legisla- 
tion has merit from a social standpoint. 

Fourth. It is desirable legislation from 
a public-health standpoint. 

Fifth. It has merit because it will cut 
down the destruction of homes and other 
property by fire and it will tend to de- 
crease fire insurance rates. 

Sixth. The enactment of this legisla- 
tion will make hot and cold running 
water available to the homes of people 
producing pulp and paper and to all 
other workers who are in rural areas. 

The reason for selecting the county ag- 
ricultural agents as the personne! for ad- 
ministering this program is self-evident 
since practically every county in the 
United States has a county agricultural 
agent and no other agency has the cover- 
age that the Extension Service has. The 
much-praised point 4 program is based 
on the good work of the Extension Serv- 
ice and these agents have not been in- 
volved in any political propaganda. My 
observation leads me to believe that the 
county agent and the Extension Service 
are extremely interested in a program 


for agriculture and not in partisan poli- 


tics. 


ino 4 
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Many of the more progressive States 
like Wisconsin, have adopted a program 
insisting that the dairy farmers be re- 
quired to provide hot and cold water in 
order to obtain the best prices for their 
products. The TB program that has 
been carried on has practically elimi- 
nated the threat of this disease and a 
constructive program to provide further 
eradication of Bangs disease is in opera- 
tion. The next requirement for market- 
ing quality milk will include the installa- 
tion of water facilities. 

This legislation should provide for 
efficient organization and administraton 
so that the people who install water fa- 
cilities to provide their homes with hot 
and cold running water will be protected 
as to the cost. The success of the pro- 
posed program, like all other legislation, 
will depend upon its efficient adminis- 
tration. The measure has had very ex- 
tensive study and the plumbers, hard- 
waremen, and dealers in building ma- 
terial in addition to all of the thousands 
in jobs involved in this program are in- 
terested in this project. 





William Henry Moody 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel it is appropriate that I 
should call attention to an interesting 
article appearing in the Newburyport 
Daily News recently relative to the ap- 
pointment half a century ago of William 
Henry Moody, of Byfield, Mass., as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Mr. Moody served in the United States 
Congress, having been elected to the 
Fifty-fourth Congress to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William Cogswell. 
He was reelected to the Fifty-fifth, Fifty- 
sixth, and Fifty-seventh Congresses and 
served until his resignation May 1, 1902, 
when appointed as Secretary of the Navy. 

The story in the Newburyport News 
contains information about Secretary 
Moody’s background and also a list of 
other notables from Essex County with 
outstanding records of service to our Na- 
tion. I wish, therefore, to place this 
artic’. in the RECORD: 

BYFreLD Man Was Namep Navy Secretary 
Hair Century Aco 

A front-page story of the Newburyport 
Morning Herald for March 12, 1902, concerned 
the appointment, by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, of William Henry Moody, a native 
of Newbury, as Secretary of the Navy. This 
news, naturally, was received locally with 
great pride for a native son, and inspired the 
writer of 1902 to recall other local men who 
had gone out in the world and become promi- 
nent figures. 

Mr. Moody was the second native of New- 
bury to hold a Cabinet office. The other na- 
tive son was Theophilus Parsons, Attorney 
General in the administration of President 
Adams. 

Mr. Moody, like Mr. Parsons, was born in 
that part of Newbury, included in the parish 


of Byfield, which has furnished a number 
of distinguished men in the State and na- 
tional affairs, among them William Dummer, 
provincial governor before the independence 
of the United States. 


BELONGED TO OLD FAMILY 


Mr. Moody was of an old Newbury family 
whose name has been identified with the 
town for generations. He was born Decem- 
ber 23, 1853, in Byfield Parish, the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Moody and represented 
the eighth generation of the family. An in- 
teresting side light concerns the third gen- 
eration when William Moody married 
Mehitabel Sewell in 1684. From her de- 
scended three chief justices and five judges, 
so by William Henry’s generation in 1853, 
the newly appointed Secretary of the Navy, 
who was to become Chief Justice during 
President Taft’s administration, was more or 
less born to such a position. 

Secretary Moody had received most of his 
early years of education in Byfield, and went 
to Harvard University, and after being sec- 
ond in his class for 2 years, graduated in 
1876. 

To return to the news story of 50 years 
ago, the writer also included a list of other 
important national figures produced by 
Essex County and for possible general in- 
terest and local pride, we would like to in- 
clude the list also. 


OTHER NOTABLES 


Timothy Pickering was Secretary of State 
and War in Washington's administration; 
Theophilus Parsons, Attorney General under 
President Adams; Jacob Crowninshield, Sec- 
retary of the Navy under Jefferson; B. W. 
Crowninshield of Madison's Cabinet; Caleb 
Cushing, Attorney General under President 
Franklin Pierce; William C. Endicott, Secre- 
tary of War during Cleveland’s first term and 
finally, William Henry Moody, Secretary of 
the Navy under President Roosevelt (and 
later Chief Justice under Taft). 

Still another was George B. Loring, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture during the Presi- 
dency of Chester A. Arthur, when the Office 
was a bureau of the Interior Department and 
in the administration immediately before it 
Was raised to a distinct Department to be 
administered by a member of the President's 
Cabinet. 

Out of the group of distinguished natives 
and residents of Essex County, Newburyport 
and Byfield Parish, have furnished three, a 
fine percentage indeed, and one of which to 
be proud. 





Waste on Inland Waterways 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


NASHVILLE Coat Co., INc., 
Nashville, Tenn., March 24, 1952. 
Congressman ALBERT GoRE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALBERT: Recently I saw you in Nash- 
ville and told you something of my experi- 
ence which showed ridiculous waste on in- 
land waterways and you urged that I write 
you covering it specifically. I am taking the 
l'rerty of sending a copy to Senator Cars- 
Hart, since he has diligently fought all ex- 
travagance and has a recent bill attempting 
to cut out or at least limit some of the 
waste. 


In a cabin cruiser, strictly for pleasure I 
recently left Naples, Fla., and came by inland 
waterways to Fort Myers, then across the 
State of Florida through Lake Okeechobee 
and canals, and then down to Miami, Fia., 
& distance of several hundred miles, taking 
about 1 week’s time. 

We passed a number of expensive locks, 
went through canals that cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars, passed many huge dred¢- 
ing outfits, and altogether, just for fun, we 
estimated an operating expense of $300,000 
per day. 

We saw many pleasure boats and from 
Palm Beach down saw many millionaires’ 
yachts, but in the course of the whole trip 
of about 1 week saw only one small barge and 
it was empty. 

It became a matter of interest to the crowd 
to speculate how our country was being 
pushed toward ruin to make such routes for 
pleasure craft that could just as easily go 
somewhere else. 

It seems that the agencies to waste such 
money have powerful lobbies and since it is 
only Government money nobody is really 
interested in cutting out what everybody in 
the world knows is foolish waste throughout 
our country. 

If you have a hearing, of course, the agency 
interested in getting the money and special 
interests pack such a hearing and ridicule 
any individual who attempts to protest. I 
suppose such agencies work to defeat such 
men as Senator CAPEHART. 

Of course, most wasteful spending now is 
labeled “national defense,” and if you folks 
in Congress keep yielding to the powerful 
agencies in spending in this country and 
abroad, our situation is hopeless. 

Respectfully yours, 
JUSTIN POTTER. 





Tax Amortization Certificates of Necessity 
for the Textile Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
all New Englanders in general, and the 
people of my district in particular, have 
a very real and vital interest in the sta- 
tistical information which I am placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
time. 

On March 13, during the hearings con- 
ducted by subcommittee No. 3 of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of 
the House of Representatives, I inquired 
particularly about tax amortization cer- 
tificates of necessity for the textile in- 
dustry. Mr. J. F. King, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, who was on the witness 
stand at that time, very properly pro- 
— me yesterday with this informa- 

on. 

In behalf of the many New England 
textile workers who are so desperately 
seeking full employment, and in behalf 
of the many taxpayers of New England 
who contribute a very sizable share of 
the total tax money raised in the United 
States, I ask the following questions: 

First. During this period of announced 
shortage of critical and scarce materials, 
how much steel, aluminum, copper, and 
other items in scarce supply, were in- 
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yolved in the construction of the new 
plants in the South, while our New Eng- 
land plants remained idle for lack of 
orders? 

Second. How many apprentice work- 
ers had to be trained to operate the ma- 
chinery in these new mills, while our 
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own skilled people found themselves un- 
able to use the skills and techniques 
which they have developed through 
many years of hard and painstaking 
work? 

Third. How many Government orders 
involving textile products have been 


Summary—Teztile industry 
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channeled into other areas of the coun- 
try while the plants in our own area, ca- 
pable of producing these quality prod- 
ucts, remain idle? 

Fourth. What is total cost of this new 
subtle method for dispersal of our New 
England industries? 

















Number | Facilities | Number Facilities 
Number] of TA amount | Number; of TA amount 
of com- certifi- (thou- of com- | certifi- (thou- 
panies cates sand | panies | cates | sand 
issued dollars) | issued dollars) 
Scouring and combing plants.........................- 3 3 417 || Artificial leather, oilcloth, and other impregnated 
Woolen and worsted fabrics........... 5 5 5, 027 tid ccatnacncatncsdcsannach adbioneteadaaeiientiedisianishepaiamieusimaninpeii 1 $ 151 
Yarn throwing mills. ................. 1 1 18,759 || Jute, except felt, and linen goods 2 | 2 70 
Yarn mills, cotton system... iene 4 4 10, 421 Cordage and twine 1| 1 | 8 
Cotton broad woven fabrics_......... 4 20 27 20, 052 Se ee 
Rayon and related broadwoven fabries_- ‘ 2 2 7 a e } 4y 56 | AA, O52 
Narrow fabrics and other smallware mills 2 2 432 I CD cninicescnstcainnininsesneiinatensieiniicietemisanibaiaemienad | 1 | 2] 114,300 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, except woolen and OO 
Nee ee a esianannniaiael 4 4 812 ect incitncicscadhintienmientaiitiaseiitinabinaaabacbatiaaidaniaiaie wD 58 | 171, 252 
Felt goods, except woven felts and hats..........-..--- 1 1 6s | | | 
rc nrrrrnnn nnn nn rrr 


Listing of certificates of necessity issued to companies in the textile industry 
rnc cree eS 


Ne Applicant Facil 


SCOURING AND COMRING PLANTS | 


ities location Date filed 


Product 


Facilit ies! 
amount 
(thou- 
sand 

dollars) 


Date certified 


2516 | Burlington Mills Corp_._.........----- CR TE. cactenen Feb. 7, 1951 | Combed cotton yarns......................-...--- 200 May 29,1951 M 
2643 | West Boylston Manufacturing Co. of | Boylston, Ala............--..- Pk, Sees GROUND. i siemmeuenbadmanmeaaeiaas 174 Do. 
Alabama. | 
I i tcincincamessacnaaneenninns a June 4,1951 | Processing wool to render shrink resistant........ ‘3 | Dec. 20,1951 M 
EE GD cccccesncenmamennencnnen | eececececocsnscacscncsserssseses|ecoccocencecces -shtirenEr rien EninConsTatnekeesereuneonaneeeeneenmn 417 | 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED FARRICS 


2254 | Angus Park Woolen Co., Inc 










6839 | Gastonia Combed ¥: arn Corp 


| Hanover, Conn 


ineineenn | Gastonia, N.C 



















Aug. 6,1951 M 


ek itera SU uO ui 538 | June 1,1951 M 
2406 | William Whitman Co., Inc Lawrence, TN a alcatel | Feb, 6,1951 | Vat dyed wool serge cloth 213 | May 10,1951 M’ 
3882 | Peerless Textiles, Inc_.....-- | Cleveland, Tenn........<-<..- 2 RU OOD NN orca sienanronesennieniioer 2,250 | Mar. 19,1951 M 
3883 | Peerless Woolen Mills..... IIL IN iccopnncheaaccs Mar. 7,1951 | Woolen fabrics for N: avy clothing 1,963 | Mar. 19,1951 M 
9091 | Ames Worsted Co........ | Lowell, Mi OE ee eerie May 8, 1951 | Treating wool—shrink proof......... we. 63) Aug. 10,1951 M 
SE Tl ives ittlaineadbmipnintninieinhndelbniiamensieainetaniteenitpen ssi setlist elcacoecessaiseicoaeinagasdelenbsnchatan j, 027 
YARN THROWING MILLS 
13 | North American Rayon Co............| Childersburg, Ala............. Nov. 1,1950 | High tenacity viscose rayon yarns...............-- 18,759 | Feb. 15, 1951 
YARN MILLS, COTTON SYSTEM 
456 | Eastern Rayon Mills, Inc.............- Parkersburg, a’ rs Dec. 6,195) | High tenacity rayon tire yarn. ...................- 9,039 | Feb. 15, 1951 
1818 | Jewel Cotton Mills, Ine_....... ---| Thom: asville, N.C , 1951 | Combed cotton yarn.............. 407 | May 29, 1951 
7586 | J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc a ---} Stanley, N. c » 1951 | 15/1 direct spun yarn... 1 
s 


Total (4) 


COTTON RBROADWOVEN FABRICS 














Combed cotton yarn 

































4 | Sept. 21, 1951 M 
1 


















Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co............ Baltimore, Md.......--cccccee Nov. 30, 1950 | Cotton duck-filter cloth........................... 35 Apr. 3.1951 M 
Guadalupe Valley Cotton.............. i, ae «| Dee. & 1960 | Cotton fint duck ................c2202<--e0e 257 | May 25, 1951 
Mills Mill Woodruff plant............. UPN cei Dee. 8, 1950 | Cotton cloth, 5-ounce wind resistant twill 1,256 | Apr. 3,1951 M 
a eeeehsianeill | Clevedals, 6. ©....cecocceccsee a | Fire resistant finishes on service type cotton__..... 149 | Aug. 2.1951 M 
Ce DERES DEG... .ccacccececcceeves | Chesnee, 8. C_...... -| Dee. 12,1950 | Cotton uniform twill 1,531 | Apr. 3,1951 M 
2 | Mills Mill-Saxon plant..-.-- ee. Ss Dec. 18, 1950 | Cot ton c loth 956 | Apr. 4, 1951 
23 | W. A. Handley M¢ unufacturing Co Re, | Se | Dee. 21,1950 | Cotton duck 300 | Mar. 16,1951 M 
Ninn .ccqceceusesnnesassnaset | Spartanburg, S. C_............ } Dec. 26,1950 | Army duck, light numbered duck................- 335 |_._..do _M 
55 | Romac TE: UID mivonaatsateumentacenmions | Memphis, Tenn ---.. ens, <7 aah, MCI III ss colllmienecbtesnatesenennsabigined 598 | Mar. 16,1951 M 
ON EEE | Spartanburg, S. C.. BRI IIE 7s —-sccisnintunidemendinenningandaeinneton 80 | Do. M 
Brookside Mills, Inc. ........-.---...-- Knoxville, Tenn. 1c Be Guek, SRC CU ....ncccnccsevecsonensens 4, 586 | Do. 
Mexia Textile Mills, Inc. .............- | Mexia, ee. ..| Numbered duck, flat duck .....................--- 203 | Do. M 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co_...........- | New Holland, Ga. } Army duck cloth__... pinicimtanliapanig aati 1, 871 Do. 
Ure | Dallas, N. Cc Cott ind uniform twill.--..--.--------.-------- 79 | May 29,1951 M 
| Limestone Manufacturing Co_........- Gaffney, 8. C a ANI cinch cs scescnanemepcegnahndienminisabinincmpandininaisaas 1,099 | Mar. 16,1951 M 
James Lees & Sons Co....-.........-..- Glasgow, ¥ ’ Producti: m, impregn ation, and treatment of cot- 1,345 | Apr. 15,1951 M 
} ton du j 
| Jefferson Mills, Inc. ..................- erent } Cotton cloth, wind resistant oxford and poplin.... 1,052 | May 29, 1951 
Old Colony Manufacturing Corp...... Penne. DE... ccmenasweiacenl tn III I I seveietbsinin baits 473 | Apr. 27,1951 M 
| ee | Spartanburg, S. C............ Cotton duck No. 10 Army duck_..-. 312 | June 6,1951 M 
| West Point Manufacturing Co... Langdale, Ala............ Be eI csecurths onion cnininqutinnndmiiines 679 | Apr. 30,1951 M 
4268 | Burlington Mills, Inc. .............-..- Gasset. It. Ginccssvensmachedeoe aa research in connection with new tex- 175 May 16, 1951 
tile fibers. 
4832 | Callaway Mills Co.............------.- ROUGE, CIR. a nenccdwessantt Cotton duck webbing yarns. _.....--. 24 | June 6,1951 M 
4833 |.....do. eniiaaia do 





6059 | Mohawk Carpet “Mills, Inc. 
8910 | United States Rubber Co. 
126% | Blackstone Mills, Inc 


on Shelbyville, 


Amste rdam, fe 


Clinton, Mass 









Mar, 23, 1951 
May 4,1951 
June 19, 1951 


"Tenn... Cotton duck. 


Cotton duck Nos. 6 and 8, Army duck 
Manufacture of cotton duck 


Duck cotton gray cloth... 






6 | May 31,1951 M 
1,355 | Feb, 11,1952 M 
355 | July 12,1951 M 


--| Ulinton, SLASS.......... wu e 9} Feb, 20,1952 M 
12766 | Philadelphia Carpet Co...............- Philadelphia, P8...<<.cccecces en INI a... arceeseniintiadeoueniegsbaniiersimecaenenebenees 312 | Feb, 28,1952 M 
ik thn canicicnpincneninel [pcovscecetenseteeseseeseeceseses | poeeenesenenens [pvovvesoeeeeesesseeesctstseseescteeseenneneesesenes 20, 052 
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Facilities location Date filed 
RAYON AND RELATED BROADWOVEN 
FABRICS 
1781 | Clinton Woolen Manufacturing Co....| Clinton, Mich................ Jan, 22,1951 
6696 | Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. of Georgia.| Cornelia, Ga...............-.- Mar, 23, 1951 








Facilities 
amount 


Product (thou- | Date certified 


sand 
doliars) 





89 | Oct. 12,1951 M 
631 |'Feb, 20,1952 M 


Total (2) ..2ncce-eneennneoneeee|-cnncenccncccescceccccececoeeces|-cocccceccenoes| a cccccwnecceccnccceesecrcncccesccccccccecccscccccce= 720 


NARROW FABRICS AND OTHER SMALI- 
WARES MILLS 









2263 | Phoenix Trimming Co.......-....----- J. ra Feb. 1,1951 | Parachute harness and pack webbings............. #0 | May 29,1951 M 
6608 | Lan & Gachet, Bs. .cccccccwceenenccnssed le Diarnimpicitiniinmenitials Mar. 22,1951 | Cotton and synthetic webbing.................... 32 | June 25,1951 M 
Total (2) ....ccccccaccccceccececes| scccceccceccccecoseccccscoseccss|coceeccocsescrscocccccccecccenscccesccccnsecescsecesecosccocccescce 432 
DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES, EX- 
CEPT WOOLEN AND WORSTED TEXTILES 
886 | Philadelphia Textile Finishers, Inc.....| Norristown, Pa.......-....-.. Dec. 26,1950 | Finishes to cotton duck. _......................... 52] Apr. 3,1951 M 
1256 | American Finishing Co...........--..- Memphis, Tenn............... Jan. 45,1951 | Textile finishing of cotton cloth... ar 576 | Sept. 21,1951 M 
11968 | Textileather Corp........-----------<-- I GI i inieemmmnrinitnndl June 13,1951 | Impregnating cotton textiles. ....... wie: 61 | Feb, 26,1952 M 
BEDED 1 VEEREe OlED.ncccccascccccenveseuresera West Peterborough, N. H.....) Oct. 30,1951 | Nylon and rayon fabrics for parachutes. ee 123 | Mar. 6,195 2M 
Total (4) ..cce-cccccceccccccccces=|ccocccncccecccccccccecccocceses |occccescccecece] -ccocccccacececocccccocesscccecscesccecccececcocces> 812 
FELT GOODS, EXCEPT WOVEN FELTS AND 
HATS 
: sae aS 2. Feb. 14,1951 M 
6314 | Bishop Manufacturing Corp-.-..-..-..-- Cedar Grove, N. J......-.-.--| Mar. 23,1951 | Self-bondinz electrical nsulating tape 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER, OILCLOTH, AND 
OTHER IMPREGNATED FABRICS 





oe PeRONewry *Sept. 22,1951 M 


1657 | Irvington Varnish & Insulator_.......- El Monte, Calif.......cccccoo- Jan. 17,1951 | Coated and impregnated textiles (vinyl, neoprene, July 27,1951 M 
silastic, teflon coatings on cotton nylon, etc.). 
6161 | Marmco, Inc.....-.-------------------- Costa Mesa, Califf............. Mar. 23, 1951 s, adhesives, and impregnating nylon on July 45,1951 M 
fibercias for tape, etc. 
7058 | Swedlow Plastic: Co.............-....-| Youngstown, Ohio............|_..--d0........ Lgaptesting or coating fibe relas, cotton and nylon Dec. 14,1951 M 
fabrics. Sept. 22, 1951 M 
Senet Dintin it Cin. BiB ciccsnecesensesennmesl New Orleans, La............-- Apr. 30,1951 | Mildewproofing and coating 0 Se Aug. 10, 1951 M 
Total (4) ...-.---------0---0------ ~cowcwnewecncncwceroreccsnsscese| -nowncnncnscocs|sencncnsnncnsensowenesonsscocececensescnconccecoocs= 





JUTE, EXCEPT FELT, AND LINEN GOODS 


2565 | Murdock Webbing Co... oon 
8507 | American Cord & Webbing otc ee 





Total (2) 2.222222 2 ~~ enn n nnn n=] - oon new ewnn cen enenenenncenseeen | --ececenenennen| -ocnwereceneenseeseeeeerwensnseeneeeseeceseesnees-- 
CORDAGE AND TWINE 
| ne Nov. @ i883 | Cotton twine motting.....ccccccccecccccccocccccces! 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS . 
So | CRN ON cemeneevermnnnom] EO rel Be | a 
A ic sess cacencpueeiceel nap mse panes inns a isan sa Ac Ds Dai in erie cata eta 





peoon Culteal Welle, TR. £...ccenccened Feb. 8,1951 | Cotton webbing_..... 


Apr. 25,1951 | Treating webbing 





May 29,1951 M 
Aug. 8, 1951 M 


Apr. 17,1951 


Mar. 14, 1951 
Mar. 14, 1951 








1 Facilities acquired prior to Sept. 23, 1950, have been previously certified prior to Sept, 23, 1951. 


3 (101AA). 
M—Military. 


Legislation by Appropriation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent days we here in the 
House of Representatives have witnessed 
deliberate attempts to legislate by ap- 
propriation acts. This is contrary to all 
of our rules. 

I refer specifically to House Resolution 
7072 whicl., in part, specifically attempts 
to limit the strength of our American 
merchant fleet by placing limitations 
upon the number of voyages which mer- 
chant ships receiving Government assist- 
ance can operate to the principal world 
ports. 








In perhaps no other case do we, by 
appropriation acts, specify a limitation 
upon the numbers of battleships, cruis- 
ers, submarines, aircraft or similar equip- 
ment that our Armed Forces may ac- 
quire. The expenditure is left to the ex- 
pert Government officials responsible for 
these determinations. If such limita- 
tions are necessary, the matter is han- 
dled by the appropriate legislative com- 
mittee of our body. 

Legislation by appropriations in the 
matter of our American merchant ships 
is opposed by all the Government agen- 
cies concerned. These agencies do not, 
I repeat, do not oppose in any manner 
the appropriations themselves, but sin- 
cerely feel that since they are mandated 
by specific legislation of this body to 
determine the proper number of voyages 
necessary to our foreign trade and com- 
merce, their work is hampered, if not 
actually confused, by such limitations. 

The policy of extending Government 
assistance to certain American-flag 


ships engaged in our foreign trade, pro- 
viding common-carrier service on fixed 
schedules and over fixed routes deter- 
mined by our Government, is firmly 
founded and fixed by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. 

To deliberately set a ceiling on the 
development of this highly important 
part of our merchant fleet, directly con- 
travenes our established policy as con- 
tained in the 1936 act. 

In all fairness to my colleagues on 
the Appropriations Committee, if they 
sincerely feel that limitations should be 
imposed, then let us follow our own 
rules and refer this matter to the spe- 
cifically designated committee of the 
House with authority to legislate, the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

If we have rules, let us abide by them. 
Let us not try to legislate our merchant 
fleet into oblivion by injudicious limita- 
tions in our appropriation acts. 
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Statement of UAW-CIO Before House 
Ways and Means Committee on Unem- 


ployment Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a copy of the testimony 
of UAW-CIO Secretary Treasurer Emil 
Mazey before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, April 2, 1952, on unem- 
ployment insurance: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee on Unemployment Insurance, my 
appearance here today is for the UAW-CIO, 
of which I am secretary-treasurer, and also 
for the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
of whose social-security committee I am a 
memoer. Mr. Emil Rieve, president of the 
Textile Workers Union and chairman of the 
CIO social-security committee, regrets that 
he cannot be in Washington at this time. | 

In addition to the presentation I will make, 
officers and representatives of other affiliated 
CIO unions are here and will file statements 
describing unemployment conditions among 
their members and in their States that 
urgently require enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

We ask the committee to give full consid- 
eration to the supplemental statements pre- 
sented here today. 

Each union has facts to present about 
serious unemployment in its industry. 

I will devote the major portion of my testi- 
mony to a showing of the need and justifica- 
tion for the passage of H. R. 6174, introduced 
by Representative DincELL, to provide suppie- 
mentary unemployment-compensation pay- 
ments to workers who are unemployed dur- 
ing the national emergency. Mrs. Katherine 
Pollack Ellickson, executive secretary of the 
CIO social-security committee and associate 
director of research of the CIO, will deal with 
H. R. 3391, H. R. 4133, and H. R. 6954. I 
would like to say a few words about these 
bills and about H. R. 7277, which are being 
considered by this committee. 

The CIO urges the enactment of H. R. 
3391 and H. R. 6954, both of which were 
introduced by Representative Foranp, the 
chairman of this subcommittee. 

The CIO opposes the enactment of H. R. 
4133. 

H. R. 3391 would extend the coverage of 
the Federal Unemployment Act to employers 
having one or more individuals in their em- 
ploy. The feasibility of extending unem- 
ployment compensation to employees of 
smaller employers has been demonstrated 
by the experience of States whose laws now 
cover such employers. The need is obvious. 


We know of no group that opposes this 
extension. 


GRANTS TO NEEDY STATES ARE BETTER THAN 
LOANS OR “ADVANCES” 


H. R. 6954, which provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Unemployment Ac- 
count, permits the orderly accumulation of 
funds which will be available for grants to 
States whose State funds are insufficient to 
finance the benefits provided for by the State 
law. We believe that outright grants to 
States whose funds are insufficient are pref- 
erable to the loan fund provisions of title 
XII of the Social Security Act which have 
now expired or to the H. R. 4133's provisions 
for “advances” that must be paid back on 
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penalty of higher taxes to be levied on all 
employers in the debtor State. 

We aiso oppose the provisions of H. R. 
4133 which provide that at least 80 percent 
of the excess Federal tax collections shall be 
paid to the States for use in such States for 
administrative purposes. We believe such 
provisions are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of title III of the Social Security Act. 

Under the provisions of title III of the 
Social Security Act, the Federal Government 
now gives to each State such amounts as are 
necessary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of the State law. What H. R. 4133 
proposes to do is to give to each State addi- 
tional amounts which may be spent by the 
State in administration of the law. The only 
administration which is left after proper 
and efficient administration is paid for is 
administration which is neither proper nor 
efficient. We do not believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States should contribute 
money to improper and inefficient adminis- 
tration. 


FAVOR PURPOSE BUT OBJECT TO METHOD OF COM=- 
PENSATING NEW VETERANS 


The CIO its wholeheartedly in support of 
the stated purpose of H. R. 7277 providing 
unemployment compensation for former 
members of the Armed Forces. 

We oppose, however, the method for mak- 
ing such payments that is proposed by this 
bill. 

We do not believe that the Korean war 
veteran should be treated less favorably than 
were the veterans of World War II. 

Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
all veterans who became unemployed were 
treated in like fashion regardless of the 
State in which they happened to be located 
at the time of their unemployment. While 
the $20 weekly benefit provided in the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act is inadequate 
and would have to be increased, the prin- 
ciples of the legislation are sound. 

Under H. R. 7277, however, two veterans of 
the Korean war who shared the mud of the 
same rice paddy in Korea might, upon their 
discharge and return to civilian life in their 
respective communities, receive unequal 
treatment. One might get a greater weekly 
benefit than the other. One might be denied 
any compensation whatsoever because he 
refused a job while his fellow-veteran across 
the State line who refused a job with the 
same corporation might be granted compen- 
sation, despite the fact that each had iden- 
tical training and work experience. This 
results from the fact that State law provi- 
sions on what is suitable work and the rea- 
sons for which an unemployed worker may 
refuse a job without being disqualified vary 
from State to State. 

While H. R. 7277 attempts to correct some 
of these discriminatory differences by pro- 
viding that certain Federal standards shall 
govern regardless of the State law, it does 
nothing about eliminating the discrimina- 
tory differences in the reasons for disquali- 
fication under the State laws. It only fixes 
a@ uniform maximum period for which a 
worker may be disqualified. 

We cannot go along with any reasoning 
which proposes, because of criticism of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, to subject 
new veterans to discriminatory treatment 
based upon the accident of geographical lo- 
cation during unemployment. It is our 
belief that few if any veterans of World War 
I actually preferred unemployment and $20 
per week to employment in a suitable job at 
a@ decent wage. Like other criticism of un- 
employment insurance and of other parts of 
the Social Security System, such charges that 
American war veterans prefer “rocking chair 
money” to jobs is usually the expensive prod- 
uct of press and radio commentators who 
have fought all social-security measures and 
who, in some instances, are paid more per 
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minute of airtime than unemployed veterans 
of World War II had to live on for a week 

New veterans were inducted or enlisted on 
equal terms; they served in the Armed 
Forces without discrimination based on the 
geography of their homes; they were paid 
without such discrimination; compensation 
for post-service unemployment should like- 
wise be available to them without discrim- 
ination based upon the geography of their 
unemployment. 


CIO AND UAW-CIO’S RECORD IN PROMOTING FULL 
PRODUCTION 


In coming before this committee in par- 
ticular support of H.R. 6174, we believe we 
do so with clean hands, with a record of 
which we are proud. As evidence, we offer a 
summary of the CIO record in attempting 
to break materials bottlenecks and insure 
maximum strength in peace, defense or war. 
We also offer the committee the record of 
the UAW-CIO on the job front, prepared for 
our recent national conference on defense 
unemployment, held in Washington, D. C., 
January 13 and 14, and attended by 600 ac- 
credited delegates from local unions 
throughout the Nation. 

Without burdening your record, we in- 
vite the members of the committee to read 
the outline record of our unflaggihg effort 
started before the end of World War II, to 
keep America strong, fully employed, fully 
productive, and with an expanding economy 
adequate to meet the challenges of peace, 
defense, or war: 


FOR THE CIO 


At its 1944 convention—before the end of 
World War Il—the CIO adopted a reemploy- 
ment plan, calling for peacetime full em- 
ployment through the maximum utilization 
of the resources of an expanding economy. 

In the period following VJ-day, the CIO 
called for the expansion of our basic steel 
and electric power industries. “Full pro- 
duction, full employment, and full utiliza- 
tion of our economic and natural resources 
must be our continuous goal,” the 1946 CIO 
convention stated. 

The establishment of a Missouri Valley 
Authority and a St. Lawrence seaway, we 
pointed out, was essential for the continued 
forward momentum of the economy. 

Shortly after the start of the Korean war, 
the CIO executive board adopted a detailed 
statement of economic policy. We called for 
vigorous programing and planning of the 
mobilization effort in order to break bottle- 
necks before they arise. Again we empha- 
sized the urgent need for expanding our 
basic industrial capacity. 


CIO ADVOCATED MATCHING CONTRACTS WITH 
SURPLUS LABOR AREAS 


Ever since Korea, the CIO has been tn the 
forefront of the fight for an effective over- 
all stabilization program, based on the prin- 
ciple of equality of sacrifice. Had we sta- 
bilized the economy—and avoided the im- 
pact of inflation—some of the current eco- 
nomic dislocation could have been avoided. 

Again and again, the CIO has proposed 
proper planning of the mobilization effort, 
dovetailing of material curtailment orders 
with defense production and the placement 
of defense contracts in areas of existing 
manpower and facilities. 

The CIO convention, held last November 
stated: 

“Procurement policies for the effective ex- 
ecution of the mobilization effort should 
show from planned defense production pro- 
grams. They should be based on the place- 
ment of defense contracts in areas of exist- 
ing plants and manpower, with special at- 
tention given to prevailing labor standards. 

“Areas of substantial unemployment at 
present must be given priority by procure- 
ment authorities for the placement of Gov- 
ernment contracts.” 
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FOR THE UAW-CIO 


The first entry is July 4, 1945, a proposal 
to keep war plants on a stand-by basis, pro- 
ducing civilian goods, and adaptable to a 
quick shift to defense production. 

On July 21, 194", we called for an expansion 
of steel capacity to provide a minimum of 
100,900,000 vons by 1950 and 120,000,000 tons 
by 1953. The spokesman for the American 
Iron and Steel Institute opposec this pro- 
gram, declaring that steel capacity was al- 
ready in excess of need and that by 1953 we 
would need only 78,000,000 tons capacity. 


BEFORE AND AFTER KOREA UAW-CIO URGED 
BREAKING OF BOTTLENECKS 


One month later, August 20, 1947, we again 
urged expansion of production capacity of 
steel and other basic metals. President Tru- 
men incorporated this proposal in his Janu- 
ary 1948 message to Congress. 

In March 1949 the CIO housing committee 
proposed a program to “provide homes for 
people, jobs for prosperity, and planes for 
peace” by utilizing idle Government-owned 
aircraft plants for the mass production vi 
low-cost housing. Had this been done the 
Nation would have had aircraft plants fully 
manned with trained manpower able to shift 
quickly,to volume production of military air- 
craft following the Korean outbreak. 

On July 20, 1950, 26 days after the Com- 
munist attack on South Korea, we warned 
both Government and industry that material 
shortages would create widespread disloca- 
tiors and mass unemployment unless (1) 
production of basic materials was increased; 
and (2) curtailment of civilian production 
was coordinated with the placement of de- 
fense contracts. 

With the exception of several small auto 
companies, industry brushed off our proposal 
for a joint conference, stating that we were 
unduly alarmed about the question of eco- 
nomic dislocation and growing unemploy- 
ment. 


AN EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM FOR DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


Thereafter, step by step and again and 
again we have offered proposals that mate- 
rials bottlenecks be broken, production ex- 
panded, and essential civilian ani defense 
production closely geared to prevent loss of 
production and employment. Last January 
13 and 14, when our National Conference on 
Defense Unemployment was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., we urged on the Federal Gov- 
ernment the following eight-point program: 

1. Enact a Federal unemployment com- 
pensation bill: Defense mobilization policies 
are responsible for lay-offs. Congress has 
acted to protect corporations—it must act 
now to protect laid-off workers and their 
families. 

2. Continue essential civilian production 
until defense jobs are available: Keep peo- 
ple at work making the things we need. 
Rush defense jobs into civilian production 
plants to balance curtailment in civilian pro- 
duction. 

3. Dovetail defense work in civilian plants: 
Make defense jobs available earlier. Mini- 
mize the need for new machines and new 
plants by fully utilizing existing plants for 
both defense and civilian production. 

4. Place defense contracts on a negotiated 
basis: Stop saving pennies by competitive 
bids and wasting millions of lost productive 
man-hours through unemployment. Put 
the jobs where the workers are. 

5. Break the machine-tool bottleneck: 
Use the tools we have to make the tools we 
need. The automobile, truck, and agricul- 
ture implement plants can build Bullards, 
mills, lathes, and other machine tools. 

6. Establish a technical task force on crit- 
ical materials: Stop the waste of critical ma- 
terials which is robbing workers of their 
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jobs. Save critical materials by finding sat- 
isfactory substitutes. 

7. Initiate Nation-wide scrap campaign: 
Collection of copper, aluminum, and steel 
scrap in the backyards and alleys in Amer- 
ica means putting people to work in the 
plants of America. 

8. Free the American economy from the 
strangle hold of monopoly and scarcity: Ex- 
pand basic productive capacity of copper, 
aluminum, steel, and other scarce mate- 
rials. Stop wasting critical metals by non- 
essential plant’ construction. 

CIO has consistently advocated and worked 
for an expanding economy freed of material 
and other bottlenecks; stronger in peace, 
defense, or war. 

In asking now for the enactment of H. R. 
6174, we want to emphasize that we do not 
consider this a substitute for other necessary 
positive steps to insure full production and 
full employment. No one will be more de- 
lighted than our members if the executive 
branch and Congress move into high gear 
and bring about improvements that will 
bring about full production and employment. 
But until these are achieved protections 


‘afforded by H. R. 6174 are necessary. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND JOBLESS IN AUTO 
INDUSTRY — FORTY-THREE THOUSAND HAVE 
EXHAUSTED BENEFITS 


In the auto industry, which during World 
War II was a major part of the arsenal of 
democracy, approximately 200,000 workers, 
able, willing, and eager to turn out defense 
and essential civilian production, have lost 
their jobs. In the State of Michigan almost 
48,000 unemployed workers have already ex- 
hausted their uneraployment-compensation- 
benefit rights in the past 12 months. The 
rate of exhaustion is rising rapidly (see table 
III) and it is predicted that large-scale 
unemployment will continue for many 
months. Subsequently, .s defense pipelines 
are filled and military and civilian produc- 
tion changes to meet developing conditions, 
further dislocations can be expected, even 
with substantial improvement in defense- 
mobilization policies and administration now 
promised. 

While I will talk primarily about the un- 
employment in the auto industry and the 
problems of the unemployed workers ‘n 
Michigan, this is not a Michigan problem. 
It is not a problem of any given State or 
city, but is really general throughout the 
c_untry and affects many of our basic 
industries. 

In fact, according to the latest report of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, there 
were, as of March 15, 1952, 21 major labor- 
market areas of substantial labor surplus, 
and 14 smaller areas which also had sub- 
stantial surpluses. 

Among the largest of these areas are New 
York City, Detroit, Providence, Grand Rapids, 
and Flint. They include areas in 12 States— 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Texas, 
and North Carolina. 

In addition, there were exactly 101 other 
areas which had what the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security terms a “moderate labor 
surplus.” The-e 101 areas include such large 
metropolitan centers as Boston, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Mo- 
bile, Savannah, Memphis, Nashville, Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, Akron, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco-Oakland, Port- 
land, Oregon, Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane. 

The list of 101 areas also includes many 
smaller labor markets where unemployment 
percentagewise is of real concern to the 
communities as well as the Nation. 


Among the 174 major production areas of 
the Nation, fully 122, or more than two- 
thirds, are classified as areas of labor sur- 
plus. There are centers of unemployment in 
every part of the country—North, South, 
East, and West. These 136 labor surplus 
areas (including the 14 smaller areas of sub- 
stantial surplus) are located in 38 States and 
the Territory of Hawaii. 


BENEFITS AS PERCENTAGE OF WAGES HAVE 
DROPPED SINCE 1939 


H. R. 6174 is needed because in no State 
do the weekly benefits remotely approach 
adequacy for workers and their families ac- 
customed and entitled to an American stand- 
ard of living (see table I). 

Thirteen years ago average benefits were 
nearly half of average weekly earnings; to- 
day they are less than one-third of weekly 
earnings. And, according to what we are told 
about price trends in the next 18 months, the 
buying power of these benefits will shrink. 


UNEMPLOYMENT MEANS INCOME DROP OF 64 PER- 
CENT IF SINGLE, 53 PERCENT IF WITH DEPEND- 
ENTS 
We ask the committee for a moment to 

look at our economy from the point of view of 
a worker, who when employed, is paid, let 
us say, $75 per week and who, assuming he 
lives and worked in Michigan, is entitled to 
weekly benefits of $27, if without depend- 
ents, and allowances of $2 for each depend- 
ent child up to a maximum of four, making 
his possible total maximum weekly benefit 
for himself and all dependents $35. 

At the moment he is laid off, his income is 
slashed by 64 percent if he is without depend- 
ents or 53 percent if he has four or more de- 
pendents. (In many States the cut is deep- 
er.) 

He has housing, rented or being purchased; 
he and his family have some roots in the 
community; their children are adjusted in 
school, 

Now all this is threatened because of de- 
fense mobilization policies. We include in 
mobilization policies not only cut-backs of 
scarce materials, curtailment of certain lines 
of production and constructioa, restrictive 
credit policies which we consider discrimina- 
tory and unfair, but also price inflation and 
tax increases that for lower incomes are al- 
most at World War II levels, while higher in- 
comes are taxed more tenderly in terms of 
net income left after taxes. 

What this worker wants first and most is 
his job back, with his accrued seniority, ac- 
crued pension rights and other very real 
values won in years of work, of organization 
and collective bargaining. 


SHUT-DOWNS AND IDLENESS NOW SEEM 
“CRIMINAL NONSENSE” 


It does not make sense to this unemployed 
worker and his family to be advised to leave 
their community, to leave a modern factory, 
mill or shop that is built, fully equipped and 
ready either for defense or essential civilian 
production and to start over somewhere else, 
pulling up his family’s roots and planting 
them again elsewhere, if and when he finds 
employment. 

To an unemployed worker fully aware of 
the need for productive strength in this 
emergency, it seems criminal nonsense, an 
offense against national security, to break up 
a@ productive complex of skilled, willing, and 
patriotic workers, of efficient plant, machin- 
ery, and managerial know-how, particularly 
when each day the press and radio report our 
production shortcomings in military and 
civilian goods. 


SOME CONSIDERATION GIVEN OTHER GROUPS AND 
INDIVIDUALS 


Moreover, it is like salt in an open wound 
for such workers, suffering degradation of 
their family living standards and disruption 
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of their life plans, to see at the same time 
the consideration accorded other segments of 
the economy and individuals, for example: 

1. Accelerated amortization on more than 
$14,600,000,000 of new plants, a considerable 
number of such plants having peacetime uses 
and profit possibilities and whose construc- 
tion was primarily intended and designed 
prior to Korea for such civilian purposes. 

2. The split-income provisions of the pres- 
ent tax law which amounts to $2,500,000,000 in 
in tax relief for higher-income individuals. 

3. Depletion allowances on oil, gas, coal, 
and many other natuial resources, including 
oyster shells. 

4. Pamily partnerships that recognize in- 
fants as “working partners” for tax pur- 


5. Carry-back and carry-forward tax provi- 
sions. 

6. Stock-option tax provisions. 

7. Premiums assured to high-cost opera- 
tions tn order to get essential production. 

8. Subsidies given air lines, merchant ma- 
rine, and shipbuilding. 

9. Government insurance of home loans 
that provide a rich gravy train for lenders, 
speculative builders, and other branches of 
the real estate business. 

10. The price and profit protection given 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
farmers under the Defense Production Act. 

We recognize the fact that reasons can be 
advarced for many of these and other tn. 
centives. But they cannot stand up under 
any single moral standard of equality of sac- 
rifice unless, at the same time, workers and 
thetr families thrown into unemployment 
during this emergency are given at least 
enough income to maintain themselves at a 
minimum American standard of living. 

So we have four reasons for urging enact- 
ment of H. R. 6174: It is economically wise; 
it is soctally desirable; it ts morally right. 
And finally, prectsely because this ts so, we 
need this action as part of our defensive and 
offensive armor and program in the unceas- 
ing world-wide contest for the minds, hearts, 
and loyalties of mankind. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST H. R. 6174 ANALYZED AND 
ANSWERED 

What, then, are the reasons which’ Fave 
been offered in opposition to the enactment 
of H. R. 6174 

First, it is argued that the unemployment 
which exists is perfectly normal and that 
there is therefore no need for this special 
measure. 

This argument is advanced with particular 
reference to the Detroit area where, in March, 
according to preliminary figures, the jobless 
numbered 85,000, or 5.9 percent of the labor 
force—twice the unemployment percentage 
that prevails nationally. In the whole State 
145,000 were unemployed. 

The startling discovery that this unem- 
ployment is normal springs from a depraved 
double standard that considers Government 
assistance wise and desirable when given to 
corporations but unsound and destructive 
when designed to relieve the hardships and 
hunger of jobless workers and their families. 

This is evident from the transformation 
in the attitude of Willis Hall, secretary of 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, who ap- 
peared before the Senate Finance Committee 
in opposition to the companion Dill to 
H. R. 6174. 

Last July, Hall expressed alarm loudly and 
at length over the prospect that unemploy- 
ment might rise to 90,000 In the Detroit area. 
Yet when it actually exceeded 100,000, Hall 
described it as normal. It has now become 
apparent that the primary objective of Hall's 
expression of concern was not more work 
and wages for the city’s jobless but more 
profits for the corporations that support his 
organization through increased allotments 
of materials for civilian production. 
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Such an increased material supply, neces- 
sary and proper as @ means to re-employ 
workers displaced from civilan jobs before 
defense work is ready for them, happens to 
be a form of unemployment relief in which 
industry shares. Hall was cynically and 
hypocriticaliy willing to make use of the 
hunger of the unemployed workers’ children 
to obtain materials to maintain the profits 
of his corporate constituents. But when it 
was proposed that the Government meet its 
responsibilities by taking direct steps to 
feed those same hungry children, Hall’s con- 
tribution was irresponsible and heartless 
statistical jugglery purporting to prove that 
the situation was normal, that nothing 
need be done. 

In support of his perverted efforts to pre- 
vent action on behalf of his city’s unem- 
ployed, Hall referred the Senate Finance 
Committe back 12 years: 

“We had, at that time in March of 1940,” 
he said, “424,000 people in industrial em- 
ployment in the Detroit area, and at that 
same time we had 143,000 workers unem- 
ployed in the relatively good year of 1940.” 

Here we have Hall’s concept of what is 
“normal” unemployment. In March 1940, 
there were unmployed in the United States 
8,360,000 workers, or 15.4 percent of the ci- 
villian Iabor force. If we were presently 
enjoying the same kind of “relatively good 
year,” unemployment in the United States 
today would total 9,500,000. If today we 
were to have the March 1940 ratio of unem- 
ployment to industrial employment In De- 
troit, there would be 216,000 jobless walking 
the city’s streets. 

The remainder of Hall’s “proof” of the 
“normality” of present unemployment in 
Detroit consisted of unemployment figures 
for certain carefully selected months in the 
past and of comparisons with averages of 
unemployment for a period tncluding both 
the recession of 1949, and recent months 
which themselves were affected by heavy de- 
fense unemployment, as well as months 
when severe unemployment resulted from a 
variety of other unusual factors. 

Following Hall’s Senate testimony, the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 
made its own analysis of present unemploy- 
ment as compared to the past and stated the 
following conclusions: 

“Current unemployment in Detroit is dis- 
tinguished from postwar peaks in the area 
by its long and continuing duration. 
Monthly exhaustions of benefit rights have 
increased 210 percent and the workers are 
faced with an equal or longer period of idle- 
mess before the major defense contracts 
promise to restore the demand-supply bal- 
ance. 

“Not all of Detroit’s unemployed will find 
work when defense production in the area 
is fully under way.” 

(Source: Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, Detroit Labor Market Letter, 
February 1952, p. 9.) 

The State agency’s finding that defense 
work will not suffice to relieve Detroit's un- 
employment remains true despite the much 
publicized volume of procurement contracts 
recently placed fm the area. The overwhelm- 
ing bulk of these represent extensions of 
present contracts which will not add to de- 
fense employment but will merely serve to 
prevent layoffs that would otherwise have 
occurred as past contracts ran out. Ac- 
cording to the distressed defense areas task 
force, the new contracts placed fn Detroit 
during February will provide only 32,000 
man-months or less than 2,700 man-years of 
work. 

Simflarty, although recently announced 
tncreases In civilian automobile production 
quotas will be helpful, much unemployment 
will remain when the higher production 
schedules are permitted to be put into ef- 
fect. The passenger car production ceiling 
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projected for the third quarter of this 
year is 1,150,000, in contrast to actual pro- 
duction of close to 1,900,000 cars during the 
peak third quarter of 1950. 


PROGRESS MADE IN GETTING JOBS BUT HEAVY 
UNEMPLOYMENT CONTINUES 


We have made scme progress both in bring- 
ing new defense work into the Detroit area 
and in gaining increased materials to employ 
on civilian jobs workers for whom there is no 
defense work available. We hope that the 
months ahead will see further improvement 
in the situation. 

Meanwhile, close to 100,000 Detroit work- 
ers are still jobless and their need for the 
assistance provided by H. R. 6174 is immedi- 
ate and urgent. 

But the need for H. R. 6174 will not end 
even if and when they and those like them 
in the other areas of defense unemployment 
are all reabsorbed in productive employment. 

The experience of World War II teaches us 
that a military production program is fraught 
with uncertainties and unpredictable dislo- 
cations to the workers engaged in it. Bat- 
tlefield experience leads to repeated changes 
in production emphasis from one military 
end item to another. New advances in mili- 
tary technology make some items obsolete 
while it creates demand for others. If a 
truce should come in Korea, the military pro- 
duction program would be either cut back or 
drastically rearranged with more emphasis on 
long range defense needs and less on mate- 
rial for immediate front line use. 

With each of these changes would come 
the sudden shock of unemployment for the 
workers engaged in production of the mili- 
tary products in reduced or discontinued 
demand. 

Even if there were no present defense un- 
employment, H. R. 6174 would be needed as 
stand-by legislation ready to hand to reduce 
the hardships that will flow from the dislo- 
cations inevitable under any defense-pro- 
duction program. It is needed to help in 
the future those suffering from the change- 
over from one defense product to another, as 
it is needed now to help those suffering from 
the change-over from civilian to defense pro- 
di ction. 


DISTORTION OF FACTS ABOUT INADEQUATE 
EENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Next, it is argued that State bene‘its are 
adequate. It is stated that benefit levels 
under State laws have more than Kept pace 
with the cost of living and the increase in 
Wage standards. That is not true. There 
has been a deliberate and willful distortion 
of the facts in order to gain a selfish advan- 
tage. Table II points out, State by State, the 
decrease in the ratio of maximum weekly 
benefit amount to average weekly wages from 
1939 to 1951. 

The undentfable inadequacy of present 
State benefits is shown in table I, which 
compares those benefits with the cost of the 
stripped-down standard of living represented 
by the BLS city worker’s family budget. 

H. R. 6174 has also been misrepresented as 
encouraging idleness by providing unemploy- 
ment compensation beneftts which, though 
limited to 65 percent of weekly wages for 
workers without dependents up to 75 percent 
for workers with four or more dependents, 
are alleged without any proof whatever to 
provide larger weekly benefits than real 
wages for some workers. 

We have been unable to discover any in- 
stance under any reasonable hypothesis fn 
which combined State and Federal benefits 
limited as provided in section 4 (b) (3) 
would yield an unemployed worker with or 
without dependents, more than his take- 
home pay or real wares. 

H. R. 6174 does not even assure unemploy- 
ment compensation payments equal to take- 
home pay. We believe such payments would 
be justified, considering workers’ needs and 
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the fact that every worker unemployed today 
should be fully employed in either defense 
or essential civilian production in order to 
meet in full strength the inexorable and 
ruthless challenge of Communist aggression. 

If it can be shown that, in any instance 
likely to occur outside a statistician’s night- 
mare, such maximum payments would 
amount to more than take-home pay, this 
committee can easily safeguard against any 
such unintended occurrence by inserting a 
proviso that, in addition to the percentage 
limitations, in no event shall combined State 
and Federal payments exceed take-home pay. 

It must also be pointed out that, under 
existing State benefit schedules many lower- 
paid workers, with and without dependents, 
receive benefits which exceed the top per- 
centage limitations in H. R. 6174. This bill 
would establish, through Federal supplemen- 
tation, relationships between benefit rates 
and earnings levels for higher-paid workers 
more nearly approximating the relationships 
which now exist under State laws for lower- 
paid workers. The staff report of the House 
Ways and Means Committee in 1946, in con- 
sidering the question of whether benefits 
which provide a uniform percentage of wage 
loss to all workers would make unemploy- 
ment too attractive to higher-paid workers, 
pointed out that it is not clear why the will 
to work of a higher-paid worker would be 
dulled by compensating him for a reasonable 
percentage of wage loss while an individual 
who receives less in wages would not be so 
affected. 


BILL WOULD NOT FEDERALIZE BUT WOULD 
CONTINUE STATE SYSTEMS 


When false objections cited above have 
been exposed, it is then argued that the en- 
actment of H. R. 6174 would federalize our 
present unemployment compensation sys- 
tems. In fact, it is on this so-called issue 
of States’ rights that most of the arguments 
presented against this bill have been based. 
The committee will recognize such appe''s 
as spurious and irrelevant. 

While H. R. 6174 proposes to meet na- 
tional responsibility through Federal action, 
such Federal action is made contingent upon 
State initiative. Only after a State has exer- 
cised this initiative, through its elected chief 
executive, certifying to the United States 
Secretary of Labor that substantial unem- 
ployment exists in areas within his State, 
would H. R. 6174 become operative in the 
State. 


IN THIS EMERGENCY, H. R. 6174 ACCEPTS STATE 
SYSTEM AND INITIATIVE 


And then, Federal supplemental payments, 
to be disbursed by the State along with pay- 
ments of State benefits, are wholly depend- 
ent upon State laws and regulations as to 
eligibility, disqualification, extended waiting 
periods, amounts, and duration of weekly 
benefits and applications of the suitable 
work test on penalty of being cut off from 
further benefits if such work is refused. 
This bill does not interfere with, restrict, 
nor in any way change State provisions or 
their administration. 

We want to underline the fact that, in 
giving our support to this bill in its present 
form, we are setting to one side to meet an 
emergency situation, but not abandoning, 
fundamental principles and policies in un- 
employment insurance relating to minimum 
Federal standards and to a uniform national 
system of adequate unemployment insurance. 

H. R. 6174 is shaped in the hope that, by 
avoiding and setting to one side the issues of 
States’ rights and State initiative and stand- 
ards of administration, the Congress will 
meet present needs promptly insofar as they 
can be met by Federal aid and incentive to 
a State system. 


WHER WERE CRIES OF “STATES’ RIGHTS” WHEN 
OTHERS ARE BEING HELPED? 


It is a curious anomaly that when the 
Congress provided for financial assistance 
to corporations and when you enacted other 
legislation to assist other segments of the 
economy, no State came to Congress and 
said, “Keep your hands off; that is our job; 
that corporation was incorporated in Dela- 
ware, or Michigan, or Illinois, or Kentucky, 
or Rhode Island.” No representative of a 
manufacturers’ association or chamber of 
commerce came in and pleaded with the 
Federal Government to let the States meet 
the problem. Now that you are considering 
legislation which deals with human beings 
whose unemployment is due to defense mo- 
bilization policies, the States say, “That is 
sacred ground. Don't touch that. There is 
not Federal duty here.” 

We reject and we hope the committee will 
reject the double standard that would supply 
Federal aid to corporations and deny it to 
human beings, waiving “States’ rights” in 
one instance and citing them as a pretext in 
the other. 

To achieve success with the least expendi- 
‘ture of time, lives, money, and materials, 
we should be employing every available 
worker. Were we able to do this, we would 
be thousands of lives, billions of dollars and 
years nearer the goal of a free and peaceful 
world. And the need for H. R. 6174, except 
on a stand-by hasis, would not exist. But 
our defense mobilization planning, policies, 
and administration as yet appear unequal to 
this job. 

In some quarters it is proposed to use un- 
employment and destitution to force workers 
to move about the country in search of jobs. 
This amounts to a proposal to use hunger 
of workers and their wives and children as 
an instrument of national defense mobili- 
zation policy. 

Old problems of unemployment are ig- 
nored and grow worse, new soft spots of 
unemployment appear. 


INACTION WILL HARM NATION’S WELFARE AND 
THE STRENGTH 


Neither old nor new areas of unemploy- 
ment can be ignored, postponed, or disposed 
of by adequate measures, except at heavy 
cost to our economy, to the welfare, health 
and strength of millions of our citizens. 

This tragic and dangerous toll hits the 
children from whose ranks—to put it on the 
basis of armed strength—we must draw the 
young men for the air and ground forces, 
the Navy and the marines in the unknown 
number of years to come before we have 
world peace. And from their ranks also must 
come much of the scientific brains, the pro- 
ductive know-how, skill and strength and 
the standards of humanity without which 
the greatest strength that 16,000,000 citizens 
of the United States of America, can put to- 
gether would be sacrificed in an onslaught 
by Communist aggression utilizing the regi- 
mented manpower and material resources 
of an expanding perimeter of satellite 
nations. 

We must make and keep ourselves strong 
in terms of every last human being’s health, 
welfare, dignity, and hope for the future. We 
must do this to have full productive strength 
year in and year out, for the duration of the 
contest, in both military and civilian pro- 
duction, for our own defense and for the 
aid of our allies in both military defense and 
in the continual strengthening of their own 
economies and the ning of their 
social and political life, 

This is a total job, a total mobilization 
that as we must do as free people, under our 
Constitution, as citizens through our elected 
legislatures and Congress. 
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H. R. 6174 is, of course, not the whole job. 
But it is an esesntial part of that job. If 
we seek to evade this challenge, if we allow 
unemployed workers and their families, 
whose sons and brothers may be in Korea, 
to be economically submerged during this 
emergency, while some corporations and 
high-income individuals are maintaining and 
even improving their economic condition, 
then we will have inflicted grave injury upon 
our own economy and the morale of the 
American people; we will have weakened our 
position in the world, in the eyes of watchful 
people everywhere who day and night meas- 
ure and balance and decide between the per- 
formance of democracy and the untested 
promises of a cynical Communist propaganda 
machine employing upside-down standards 
of morality and behavior. 


NOT AN EXPENDITURE BUT AN INVESTMENT 


To the extent that those responsible for 
defense mobilization policies are unable to 
provide full employment, that is, full utiliza- 
tion of existing productive plant and man- 
power, the obligation in H. R. 6174 will cost 
some money. To the extent, however, that 
action is taken to implement both such pro- 
posals as we have made and the announced 
Official policies relating to manpower, H. R. 
6174 will cost little and will be at hand ready 
for use if and when new need arises. At 
most, the cost of H. R. 6174 will be an in- 
finitesimal part of the total costs of defense. 
Looked at as an insurance, as essential main- 
tenance of the human element in our pro- 
ductive resources, more important than ex- 
penditures for the safeguarding and main- 
tenance of physical plant and machinery, 
the greatest conceivable expenditure would 
be no expenditure at all but rather an in- 
vestment. H. R. 6174's largest probable cost 
would be a small fraction of the costs of 
measures already enacted by the Congress to 
assist other groups in the economy during 
this emergency. 

The hard economic-political fact is that 
to tell workers to look to their State legisla- 
tures is to offer them a stone when they and 
their families need bread. Action by State 
legislatures to improve benefits as to amount 
and duration at the present time has proven 
impossible. 

The Michigan Legislature has been in ses- 
sion since the early part of January. Al- 
though, when proposals for Federal sup le- 
mentation of State benefits were first mace, 
the newspapers indicated that the State 
legislature would probably increase the State 
benefits, no action has been taken. No bill 
proposing an increase in the weekly benefit 
amount has been acted on by any committee. 
And the deadline for committee action is 
now past. The only bill which has been re- 
ported out would extend duration for a 
limited group and for a temporary period by 
6 weeks. But tied to this inadequate meas- 
ure is a proposal to change the merit rating 
system to reduce employers’ unemployment 
compensation contributions by $13,500,000 
for the year 1953. 

No State has acted during the year 1952 
to increase unemployment compensation 
benefits. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS RESPONsI- 
BILITY—-FEDERAL ACTION WILL STIMULATE 
STATE ACTION 


But even if a State legislature could or 
would act, we are considering an emergency 
situation which was not created by the States 
of Michigan, New York, or Indiana. The 
States of Michigan, New York, and Indiana 
did not individually decide to shift the na- 
tional economy from peace to defense. Nor 
did the States of Georgia, Illinois, Maine, 
Virginia, or Oklahoma decide to cut back on 
the amount of raw materials which could be 
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used for the porduction of less essential 
items. All these and other accompanying 
decisions were made by the United States 
acting through its legislative and executive 
branches. The unemployment and the cost 
arising therefrom are therefore the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. 

Action to improve benefits and extend du- 
ration is more likely in all States if the Fed- 
eral Government—which is responsible for 
the unemployment because Congress, de- 
fense mobilization authorities, and the mili- 
tary procurement agencies have ignored basic 
national policies, including the commitments 
in the Employment Act of 1946—will now 
step up to its obligation by making supple- 
mentary benefits available as provided in 
H. R. 6174. 

The need is great. It grows greater day 
by day as the savings of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American families are depleted, as 
benefit rights are exhausted, as debt is in- 
curred, as needed food, clothing, health, and 
educational services are forfeited and as 
these unemployed read of new series of up- 
ward price adjustments and rich corporate 
profits both before and after taxes. 

H. R. 6174, in our opinion, proposes a bare 
minimum program for weathering the eco- 
nomic dislocations and resulting unemploy- 
ment during a national emergency that may 
last a generation. 

Enactment will make it possible for States 
to act, with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to maintain the standard of living of 
workers who are trained, ready, and willing 
to work but who cannot find employment 
because of dislocations in the national econ- 
omy during the emergency. 

The States are free to accept or reject 
this help. 

The legislature of each State is free to 
improve or to refuse to improve the unem- 
ployment compensation benefit structure; 
the people of each State are free to urge the 
legislature one way or the other. 


A PROPOSAL MADE IN GOOD PAITH TO GET EMER- 
GENCY ACTION QUICKLY 


Although the products made by the work- 
ers we represent are sold in national mar- 
kets under national price structures, and 
although most of the essentials of life which 
they must buy are priced on a national 
scale, we are here today to propose in good 
faith that, in this pericd, and for this pe- 
riod only, we will try to make the best of 
the existing State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, with all their variations as to 
eligibility, amounts and duration of benefits, 
and their varying application of the “suit- 
able work” standard written into the Fed- 
eral law. 

We sincerely hope that you will speedily 
recommend and the Congress will enact this 
legislation for the emergency, leaving to a 
later day the debate over uniform Federal 
standards and an outright national system 
of unemployment insurance. 

This is not a matter of political or eco- 
nomic theory. The issue is one of human 
need for survival, for health and for security 
of the individual worker and his family in 
a free society such as ours. 

The peoples of the world who are our in- 
dispensable allies in the struggle to preserve 
democracy will not be overly impressed or 
inspired by what we do to maintain or en- 
hance the profits of corporations in the 
transition to a defense economy. They will 
be greatly reinforced in their devotion to 
democracy by the example of a great Nation 
which, even while engaged in a multi- 
billion-dollar rearmament program, attends 
to the needs of families whose welfare is 
threatened by the dislocations of defense 
mobilization. 

Prompt enactment of H. R. 6174 will help 
to make us strong both at home and among 
the nations of the world. 
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Taste I1—Mazimum weekly unemployment-compensation benefits compared to the Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics city worker's family budget for an unemployed worker's family 
of four persons, December 1951 
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Bt Weekly Maximum 
. pensation benefit budget budget benefit as 
State deficit, a percent 
Witt family of family 
no amuy ‘: ) ive 
eeunl sta" City Amount | %# | budeet 
j 
RR iin centiitsinienii $22. 00 $22.00 | Birmingham............ $71. 35 $49. 35 30,8 
MeO icicsiattcemacnnindies 22. 00 SLE. eee 66. 62 44, 62 0, 
pa 20. 00 26, 00 [ouencevecqseuasesetecenees wesescoqnesnieccencceness|ianaseseces 
die csc 22.00 ee ae Re eee 
NS iecceteie i ake 25. 00 25.00 | Los Angeles............. 
RES OH 25. 00 25.00 | San Francisco........... 
anastasia 28. 50 28. 50 | Denver................. 
Connecticut..-------..... 24. 00 MON oi 
I 25. 00 eee Ee ee 
District of Columbia...... 2. 00 20.00 | Washington............. 
as cnicsscdetineatonssunel 20. 00 20.00 | Jacksonville............. 
i itcicstenatasainetiamasie 20. 00 SI 0 Nas sic wiecinctenmetotiinnns 
ai a 2u. 00 20. 00 
| al AERIS AEE. TR 25. 00 25.00 | 
recat ticccined, 27. 00 27. 00 
Se 27. 00 27. 00 
eee 2H, OF 26. 00 
BN ic cciccialaicaseetces 28. 00 28.00 | 
I aa 24. 00 24.00 | 
LEELA ALR, 25. 00 25. 00 
ee ae 2 25. 0 SEO) POE, c cncrcnowatonce 
NINE. 3 iconuliiehitimunine 25. 00 29. 00 | 
Massachusetts............ 25. 00 29. 00 
SN ian ocitetaaiecerteniiag 27. 00 31. 00 | 
PND ccnnncintiitanwotne 25. 00 5. 00 
I a icainscinieinntets 20. 00 NE Bed enctamavaetcudianneds 
I  iiabintntttiidincnntin 25. 00 25.00 | Kansas City..... 
iillct:diansesmainacans 25. 00 25.00 | St. Louis......... 
Montana... ..... 20.00 SN Eilean aban 
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BR Singacanticaliiomse 25. 00 I Bk iieitcncunen 
New Hampshire.......... 28. 00 28. 00 
ea 26. 00 26.00 |... 
I Dn coicwattimieens 25. 00 ED Cea beticnthaneiraten 
DR cnintdenleocsen 30. 00 30. 00 | 
Ti aici , 30. 00 30. 00 
North Carolina... 30. 00 RD Tiscsinisatteiaesimens 
North Dakota.... a 25. 00 | | er 
a icecannkeane 25. 00 30.00 | Cineinnati. 
Do.. i 25. 00 30.00 | Cleveland. 
Oklahoma... 22. 00 BI 0 osccrtcan 
Oregon....... 25. 00 25.00 | Portland 
Pennsy! van 30. 00 30.00 | Philadelph 
es 30. 00 30.00 | 
“a 30. 00 30. 00 | 
Rhode Island 25. 00 25. 00 
South Carolina. 20. 00 20.00 |... 
South Dakota... 22. 00 TD Wis nececatihings iindiiiinaritina 
Tennessee. 22. 00 22.) | Memp ¢ 30.8 
Texas.... 20. 00 20.00 | Houston 53. 67 27.1 
Utah. ... 27. 27. 3 }.. iscadinlinttiaditiasihsanst npiainicaitah la 
Vermont. 25. 00 25. 00 }.. sbeaitetiinan ancien a 
Virginia. 20. 00 SI leas clnanscllh tecteeniatancenatm mad 69. 79 49. 79 2.7 
San 20. 00 20. 00 | Richmond........... wee TLS 51. 83 27.8 
Washington-_.. 30. 00 30.00 | Seattle.................. #1. 21 41. 21 42.1 
West Virgin 4 25. 00 Sc al atthe a enleanetie a imaduepiani a 
Wisconsin....... 30. 00 30.00 | Milwaukee.............. 74. 21 44. 21 40.4 
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1 Bureau of Labor Statistics, City Worker’s Family Budget, brought up to date by Bureau of National Affairs 
Includes cost of goods, services and rents only, for an unemployed wage earner, his wife and 2 childr 
income taxes, old age insurance, occupational expenses and life insurance premiums, 


Source: Daily Labor Report, Jan. 31, 1952, p. B-3. 
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TaBLe II.—Ratio of maximum weekly benefit amount in unemployment insurance, July 
1939 and February 1952, to average weekly wage in covered jobs, July-September 
1939 and April-June 1951, by States 
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Average weekly wage 
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Total, 51 he Te Se $25. 79 $64. 73 hn eins latdeeasdlNincmeeiipaciehtnasiectiias 
ic hecteeahitcttbeiiscnirtiteenietniais $15 | $22.00 | 17. 32 | 52. 65 8H. 6 41.8 
Siecle ccececninitcicttahitiiisicctinaprwtdtciaes 15 | 30. 00-48. 00 39. 41 102. 25 40.6 20. 3-46. 9 
I ss cctncsiiibantnininiitsinaaeatianine 15 20. 00-26, OF 24. 47 63.12 61.3 31. 7-41. 2 
Be ientatodebidsienneutintciaen 15 22. 00 15. 77 44. 41 95.1 34.2 
Gi ntceeeensdtinbesehenebene 15 |} 25. 00 2. 92 70. 04 0.1 35.7 
| lll TEE Ae A 15 22. 75-28. 50 24. 30 .73 61.7 37. 546.9 
Gs cmicnbinnvinetenencieas 15 | 24. 00-36. 00 27.01 68. 85 55. 5 | 3A. % 52, 3 


' When 2 amonnts are given, higher includes dependents’ allowances except in Colorado where higher amount 
includes 25 percent additional for claimants employed in Colorado by covered employers for 5 consecutive years with 
wages in excess of $1,000 per year and no benefits received. In the District of Columbia same maximum with or with- 
out dependents. Maximum augmented payment to individuals with dependents t shown for Massachusetts 
since any figure presented would be based on an assumed maximum number of dependents (highest paid $51). 
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TaBLe II.—Ratio of mazi-1um weekly benefits amount in unemployment insurance, July 1939 
and February 1952, to average weekly wage in covered jobs, July-September 1939 and 


April-June 1951, by States—Continued 
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RIS, nineteen diem nnattbids 16 27. 3 22. 84 58. 46 70.1 47.0 
Vermont 15 25.00 22.74 57.34 6.0 43.6 
Virginia 15 20. 00 20. 20 54.18 74.3 36.9 
Washingt 15 30.00 2. 34 68. 60 ho 43.7 
West Vir 15 25.00 25. 55 67. 56 | 58.7 37.0 
Wisconsin........ ae 15 30. 00 27. 47 67.62 | 4.6 44.4 
We IE, cdictintinndiweemisenan: 18 | 25.00-31. 00 23.15 58. 55 77.8 2.7 

' 








' When two amounts are given, higher includes dependents’ allowances except in Colorado where higher amount 
includes 25 percent additional for claimants employed in Colorado by covered employers for 5 consecutive years with 


wages in excess of $1,00) per year and no benefits received. 


In the District of Columbia same maximum with or with- 


out dependents. Maximum augmented payment to individuals with dependents not shown for Massachusetts 
since any figure presented would be based on an assumed maximum number of dependents (highest paid $51). 


Taste III.—Monthly exhaustions of unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits,, Michi- 
gan and Detroit metropolitan area, Oc- 
tober 1950-February 1952 























i 
| cpio. n| Detroit # 
Month |Michigan ares 

cecinintieiceninnres 1, 416 742 

ORIG ccmmnanienncenen 1, 276 633 

|S Es 1, 763 829 

Es cntiseteincaitdiiiclencinn 2, 566 1,078 

IGT . ncnegmetinnnnéll 2, 573 1, 124 

SD cenientenscttusivaimees! 3, 095 1,117 

ee 3,740 1, 23 

Sa 2, 979 1, 220 

EP: 2, 151 1,050 

SI a nieeoilaalaisinlienitiinceatinniiad 2, 653 1, 490 

. . cnneteanittiewevinditiel 2, 926 1, 664 

DE ic dsenctddesnen 3, 685 2, 191 

October ..... J 4, 192 2, 610 

November... ss 4,172 2, 378 

December... ~ 5, 515 3, 151 

1952—January....... ou 6, 151 3, 362 

SL casncuqutusicuaetie 6, 526 3, 717 
Total, 12 months, March 

1951-February 1952........ 47, 785 25, 213 








tIncludes exhaustion of veterans’ benefits under 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act. } 
Vayne, Oakland, and Macomb Counties. 


Source: Michigan Employment Security Commission, 


Judge Sabath’s Eighty-sixth Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the eighty-sixth birthday of 
one of the most colorful, most progressive 
and distinguished Members of this House, 
the dean of the House of Representatives, 
the genial gentleman from _  [Illinois, 
Judge ApoLPpH SapBaTH. As one of the 
younger Members of this great body, I 
wish to join in wishing him much good 
health and a continuation of his bril- 
liant career. 

One of the first Congressmen whom I 
met upon my arrival to this august body 
was Congressman SaBATH. He has been 
liberal in his help and advice to me and 
I have benefited from it richly. I shall 





always be proud to boast of his friend- 
ship and of the privilege of having 
worked with him. 

Mr. Speaker, this country is richer 
for having as one of its distinguished 
Representatives Judge ADOLPH SABATH. 
I shall never be able to repay him ade- 
quately for his many acts of kindness to 
me. May God grant him continued good 
health and may he be happy in the 
knowledge of having done a great job 
well, 





Katyn Forest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 5, 1952 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the work 
of the special committee of the House 
of Representatives investigating the 
Katyn Forest massacre has, in my opin- 
ion, been outstanding. The world is 
entitled to know the true story as to who 
is responsible for the death of the Polish 
officers in the early part of World War 
II. 

Mr. C. W. Dressler, editor of the 
Johnstown Tribune, has written an edi- 
torial pointing out another brutal 
slaughter in history and the reasons for 
that slaughter. In all probability, those 
responsible for the mass murder of the 
officers of the Polish Army had the same 
thoughts in mind during World War II. 

Mr. Dressler’s editorial is as follows: 


THE GREATEST PERFIDY SINCE Days OF 
SPARTA 


(By C. W. Dressler) 


The Katyn Forest massacre of from 4,000 
to 15,000 Polish officers in the early part of 
World War II shocked the civilized world. 
From September 1939, to the early fall of 1941 
the Russians had occupied the area. It was 
then captured by the Nazis, who in 1943 
uncovered the mass grave of the officers, near 
Smolensk. The Germans invited prisoners 
of war, including some Americans, to wit- 
ness the exhumation. In 1944 the Russians, 
having recaptured the territory, allowed some 
outsiders to see a “staged” investigation. 

‘ Henry Cassidy, former Associated Press 
bureau chief at Moscow, testified last month 
that he was one of those who witnessed the 
Russian performance in 1944, but “we were 
not convinced by what the Russians showed 
us that the Germans did it, nor that the 
Russians did it.” He said correspondents 
were not allowed to select a body from the 
mass grave and examine it—as the Germans 
allowed Allied officers to do when they dis- 
covered the grave in 1943. Among these 
Allied officers was Col. John H. Van Vliet Jr., 
whose report on the case to United States 
Army Intelligence in 1945 was mysteriously 
“lost.” 

Col. Van Vliet and Lt. Col. Donald B. Stew- 
art, another American officer whom the Ger- 
mans allowed to inspect the grave, testified 
before a congressional committee that they 
were convinced the Russians did it. The 
committee has heard many other witnesses, 
including a number of Poles, and their testi- 
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mony invariably indicated that the Soviet 
Union was guilty. How many bodies were in 
the grave is doubtful, but the greater part of 
15,000 Polish officers who surrendered to the 
Russian invaders in 1939—shortly after the 
Hitler-Stalin pact—have simply disappeared. 

This was perhaps the most brutal slaughter 
since the murder of 2,000 Helots—or serfs—by 
Sparta during the Lacedaemonian wars. And 
the purpose in both instances seems to have 
been the same—to crush the will of an op- 
pressed people to revolt against its masters. 
Thucydides has told the story of the massa- 
cre of the Helots. These unfortunate people 
were compelled to work in a species of slav- 
ery for the Spartans, and they were kept in 
subjection by secret police. Yet at times the 
Spartans were forced to call on them for 
military service. 

“Once,” says Thucydides, “when they were 
afraid of the number and vigor of the Helot 
youth, this is what they did: They pro- 
claimed that a selection would be made of 
those Helots who claimed to have rendered 
the best service to the Spartans in war, and 
promised them liberty. The announcement 
was intended to test them; it was thought 
that those among them who were foremost 
in asserting their freedom would be most 
high-spirited and most likely to rise against 
their masters. So they selected about two 
thousand, who were crowned with garlands 
and went in procession around the temples; 
they were supposed to have received their 
liberty, but not long afterward the Spartans 
put them all out of the way, and no man 
knew how any of them came to his end.” 

George Grote, the English historian, de- 
clared that “a stratagem at once so perfidi- 
ous in the contrivance, so murderous in the 
purpose, stands without parallel in Grecian 
history—we might almost say, without a 
parallel in any history.” The Ephors—five 
men who constituted a governing board very 
comparable to the Soviet Politburo—must 
have employed numerous instruments for 
the performance of the bloody deed, says 
Grote. “Yet it appears that no certain 
knowledge could be obtained of the details— 
a striking proof of the mysterious efficiency 
of this Council of Five, surpassing even that 
of the Council of Ten at Venice.” 

The Nuremberg war guilt trials brought 
this subject up briefly, but dropped it with 
no objection from the Russians. The pres- 
ent congressional inquiry goes somewhat be- 
yond the usual scope of such probes, but it 
is very welcome, since the United Nations 
seems to have no desire to conduct an in- 
quiry of its own. Fortunately, it may yet 
be possible to find out how the elite of the 
Polish Army came to theirends. The history 
of our times—and the history of civiliza- 
tion—will be incomplete unless it contains 
that information. 





The Capehart Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Cape- 
hart amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1951 has become a cen- 
ter of controversy. The President has 
asked for the repeal of this amendment 
in order to have the flexibility of ceil- 
ing prices on a fair and equitable basis. 

The fallacy of the President’s argu- 
ments are well pointed out in an editorial 
which appeared in the Johnstown Trib- 
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une of February 15, 1952, calling atten- 
tion to what has happened in the pa 
under the President’s interpretation 

This editorial, which Iincludeas_ part 
of my remarks, should cause those who 
criticize the Capehart amendment to 
pause and carefully reflect. 


The editorial follows: 
COsIMO DE’ MEDICI AND THE CaPeHART Law 
(By C. W. Dressler) 

President Truman’s message to Congress 
this week, asking repeal of the Capehart 
amendment to the Defense Production Act 
of 1951, illustrates the discretionary power 
over prices which this amendment was de- 
signed to eliminate. 

Mr. Truman, in his message, said price in- 
creases are “sometimes” necessary to com- 
pensate for cost increases, but it would be 
absurd to conclude that they were always 
needed. He said his stabilization officials 
had adopted the principle that “if industry's 
rising costs are eating too far into profits, 
the industry is entitled to reasonable price 
relief.” But there was no need for an au- 
tomatic passing-on of costs as long as the 
sellers were making “ample profits.” 

All of this implies executive discretion 
based on each individual case. Mr. Truman 
cited examples. He said ohe metal company 
scheduled for a $2,000,000 price cut had, by 
invoking the Capehart amendment, got a 
$7.500,000 price increase; another company 
scheduled for a 2-percent price reduction 
won, instead, a 3-percent price increase; a 
third scheduled for a 5-percent price cut got 
a 2.5 percent price boost. 

The Capehart amendment provides that 
manufacturers and processors may demand 
price ceilings high enough to cover all cost 
increases between the outbreak of war in 
Korea and July 26, 1951. It is a formula 
applying to everyone alike, and reducing the 
discretionary authority of Mr. Truman's 
Price Stabilization officials. Applications 
which conform to the legal formula may not 
be refused. 

Repeal of the amendment, the President 
said, would “give us the flexibility we need 
to get all ceiling prices on a fair and equita- 
ble basis.” But what is fair and equitable 
and reasonable, and what profits are ample 
is apparently to be left to the administrative 
discretion. And that is what the Capehart 
amendment was deliberately designed to 
prevent. 

Cosimo de’ Medici, medieval banker-poli- 
tician and untitled ruler of the city-state of 
Plorence, demonstrated how dangerous such 
power could be. 

In Cosimo’s day Florence had adopted the 
Catasto, a law governing the method of as- 
sessing each citizen’s wealth, and the Scala, 
another law imposing a graduated income 
tax. Like our own tax laws, this one in- 
creased the percentage of the tax in accord- 
ance with the amount of income. “If the 
tax had been levied in reality according to 
these rates,” says Walter B. Scaife, in his 
Florentine Life During the Renaissance, “it 
would have been no more unjust than many 
of the modern ideas of taxation.” 

But, Scaife wrote, there was “still another 
provision to the law which made it a terrible 
instrument in the hands of those in power, 
and this was that the assessment was to be 
‘at the discretion and according to the con- 
science of the assessors.’” There was no ap- 
peal. Cosimo, of course, chose the assessors 
and used this law against his rivals or 
enemies. One family, says Scaife, was bank- 
rupted by being forced to pay the state 135,- 
000 florins, a tremendous sum. 

Scaife quotes the Florentine writer Guic- 
ciardini: “It is perfectly well known how 
much nobility, how great riches were de- 
stroyed by Cosimo, and also in the times fol- 
lowing, by means of the taxes. And this was 
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the reason why the House of Medict would 
never allow that a settled manner of levying 
taxes be adopted, so that they would be 
assessed by the law, as it were. For they 
wanted to preserve always to themselves the 
power to strike with arbitrary means those 
whom they wished.” 

J. Addington Symonds, another student of 
Cosimo’s time, wrote: “If a man took an 
independent line in voting and refused alle- 
giance to the Medicean Party, he was marked 
out for persecution. No violence was used, 
but he found himself hampered in his com- 
merce—money, plentiful for others, became 
scarce for him; his competitors in trade were 
subsidized to undersell him. And while the 
avenues of industry were closed, his fortune 
was taxed above its value, until he had to 
sell at a loss in order to discharge his public 
obligations.” : 

Even assuming that no favoritism were 
practiced in Washington—and the RFC and 
internal-revenue scandals raise grave doubts 
about that—the power to decide arbitrarily 
what each industry or merchant may charge 


for his goods is one that no government 
should possess. The Capehart amendment 
provides a fixed and legal formula, reducing 


personal discretion to a minimum. 





Hatemongers Need Thorough Probing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to include in our REcorp an editorial 
from the alert and fast-growing Los 
Angeles Mirror, edited and published by 
Mr. Virgil Pinkley, who is very highly 
regarded in his profession. I hope our 
Members will carefully read this edito- 
rial. It is time we took notice of the 
activities of depraved persons who use a 
faked anti-Communist screen to hide 
subversive activities of great benefit to 
the enemies of this Nation. 

The article follows: 

HATEMONGERS NEED THOROUGH PROBING 


The Senate Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections is about to investigate Robert 
Williams, of Santa Ana, one of the pro- 
fessional hatemongers who is a disgrace to 
our State. 

Williams circulated a faked photo against 
General Eisenhower in the New Hampshire 
primary-election campaign, which has caused 
Senator GILLetTE, of Iowa, committee chair- 
man, to order the probe. 

Congressman SAm Yorty, who has previ- 
ously denounced the frothings of the Santa 
Ana pamphleteer, has suggested a sound line 
of inquiry to Senator GILLETTE, namely: “7hy 
not investigate the source of the funds Wil- 
liams ures to disseminate his phony propa- 
ganda? 

Williams is a completely discredited pub- 
licist who runs a smear mill which seeks 
to create racial hatreds in the United States, 
He was discharged from his Reserve com- 
mission in the United States Army “for the 
best interests of the service,” which speaks for 
itself. 

It is a healthy sign that the voters of New 
Hampshire contemptuously rejected his 
fraudulent trickery and gave General Elsen- 
hower a thumping primary majority. 
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Other candidates accorded the dubious 
boon of Williams’ support can well ponder 
its worth after what happened in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Congressman Yorty also makes an im- 
portant point in discussing Williams in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 18: 

“Who is so interested in turning race 
against race, creed against creed, Americans 
against their fellow Americans? It is evi- 
dent that all these things are exploited by 
Communists who hypocritically pretend to 
loathe the very discrimination they foster, 
both through propaganda of their own, and 
I suspect, through the propaganda of their 
twin hatemongers who are conveniently dis- 
guised as anti-Communists.” 

This is a point not to be overlooked. The 
rabid propagandists who seek to promote 
disunity and racial divisions in the United 
States are actually doing double work for 
Stalin. 

First, their loathsome, scurrilous material 
furnishes ammunition to the Red propa- 
ganda machine. The Communists have only 
to photostat the fetid junk that Williams 
peddles to do great damage to the United 
States abroad and alienate peoples who 
might be our allies against communism. 

Second, in direct ratio to the success of 
these hate merchants, the United States is 
weakened at home. However many of our 
bigots they convert to race hatreds, the 
United States is weakened by just that much. 
They increase the danger of incidents like 
the recent bombing of Negro homes, which 
cause community tensions and slow our de- 
fense production. 

Congressman Yortry is to be commended 
for suggesting that the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee of the House investigate such 
phenomena as Williams, as well as Com- 
munist phenomena. 

Williams’ racial propaganda is as un- 
American as Red propaganda and has the 
actual effect of promoting Communist aims 
in this country. His work is a wholly proper 
field for congressional investigation. 





Laboratory for Hoof-and-Mouth Disease 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my opinion the livestock industry 
in this country is sitting on a haystack 
with a prairie fire burning not too far 
away. That fire is hoof-and-mouth 
disease, now 60 miles from our border, 
in Canada. We know that it can be 
carried by wild animals, birds, man, 
feed, and perhaps by many unknown 
methods, which makes it most difficult 
to deal with. 

Authority to establish a laboratory, 
to be operated by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, was contained in Public 
Law 496, passed by the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and an appropriation of $500,000 
was carried in the second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill at that time. Because 
cattlemen insisted that the laboratory 
not be located on the mainland, a site 
on Prudence Island, near Providence, 
R. I., was proposed. The Purebred 
Dairy Cattle Association in the eastern 
part of the United States protested this 


site. A site on the west coast is avail- 
able and may meet objections. I point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that much of the op- 
position to a laboratory on the mainland 
has disappeared. While I prefer that 
the laboratory be located on some suit- 
able island close to the United States, I 
do feel that the know-how of handling 
the virus makes the spread from a prop- 
erly supervised laboratory practically 
nil. Every large medical school in the 
country, situated in congested areas, ex- 
periments with deadly and unknown 
viruses which would affect the human 
race; there have been no known cases 
of virus escaping from these laboratories. 
Hoof-and-mouth disease does recur in 
Europe because fresh, infected meat 
comes from these countries. The virus 
does not escape from their laboratories. 

An outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in this country would cost the in- 
dustry billions of dollars. America had 
its first outbreak in 1870; it came from 
Canada. The next came in 1914; it 
started in Michigan and spread to the 
Chicago stockyards. Another impor- 
tant outbreak occurred in California in 
1929. In Canada the disease was un- 
known for 80 years, but now some 30 
farms have become infected. Cattle 
have been quarantined and slaughtered. 
There is a strict embargo on livestock, 
feed, and travel. 

The United States has just spent 
about $123,000,000 to help eradicate 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. The 
campaign is nearing completion. The 
Secretary of Agriculture announced early 
in March that if favorable conditions 
continue, Mexico would be declared free 
from this disease for the first time in 5 
years. I presume that Mexican cattle 
would then be permitted to again come 
into the United States. In my opinion 
cattle should not be permitted to come 
from that part of Mexico which had the 
foot-and-mouth’ disease. The virus 
may live in bone marrow for several 
years. The cattle from northern Mex- 
ico where the disease did not occur might 
be permitted to come into the United 
States under strict supervision. 

During the campaign in Mexico more 
than 60,000,000 doses of vaccine were 
administered in four successive rounds. 
Much credit is being given to this method 
of control. However, nearly a mil- 
lion cattle, sheep, and swine were 
Slaughtered. I would point out that, as 
a physician, I have seen school children 
who had not been immunized become in- 
fected with measles, chicken pox, or 
scarlet fever; the disease would run its 
course and then disappear. This may 
well be what has happened to foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico. When a new 
crop of unprotected calves comes along, 
there could be another outbreak. It 
will be necessary to carry on a very care- 
ful inspection for many years. It is 
known that foot-and-mouth virus can 
live in the bones of animals for a long 
time. 

At the present time this country is 
spending about $200,000 a year to sup- 
port research men working in labora- 
tories in England, Denmark, Holland, 
and Switzerland. This is a good thing. 
However, we need a laboratory in this 
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country where intense research work can 
be carried on. Conditions in Europe 
may be unstable and make good use of 
laboratories there impossible. I am 
convinced that the scientists, if given 
the proper equipment, can locate the 
cause and develop a vaccine to prevent 
and cure foot-and-mouth disease. 
Science should continue to probe the 
unknown, asking questions and securing 
the answers. In my opinion it is high 
time for the Congress to insist that a 
laboratory, to be operated by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, be started at once. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
providing for the establishment of a labo- 
ratory to study foot-and-mouth disease, 
anthrax, and other livestock diseases. 
It calls for an appropriation of $25,- 
000,000. I specifically included anthrax, 
because in the last few months this dis- 
ease has been found in several States. 
In Ohio an epidemic has recently broken 
out, and to date 516 animals on 163 
farms have perished. Anthrax, unlike 
foot-and-mouth disease, generally kills 
the animal. Human beings can be in- 
fected with anthrax. Bone meal im- 
ported from Belgium, Egypt, and other 
countries is suspected as the source of 
these latest outbreaks. T have urged the 
Department of Agriculture to tighten up 
on its regulations controlling the im- 
portation of bone meal from foreign 
countries. The regulation, requiring 
merely a certificate from the Embassy, is 
not sufficient. I am certain that the 
treatment with a temperature of 156 de- 
grees is not sufficient to kill anthrax, and 
there is a question whether it would even 
kill the virus of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has recently 
appeared in South Africa and in three 
entirely new types. No vaccine that now 
exists can protect against this new dis- 
ease. It is possible that other types 
could spring up at any time. Farmers 
with livestock and the consuming vub- 
lic—everyone who eats meat or uses ani- 
mal products should be intensely inter- 
ested in every effort to find the cause, 
the cure, and the preventive for this 
dread disease. 

It would be so easy for a ruthless enemy 
to walk right into our country with the 
deadly virus in bottles labeled “food” 
and turn the virus loose in the livestock 
area. It would spread like wildfire be- 
fore we really knew what happened. It 
does not seem wise nor in the public in- 
terest for the Congress to sit by and just 
sort of wait for another outbreak of the 
disease. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not safe from 
foot-and-mouth disease or anthrax. A 
labcratory is needed. Our billion-dollar 
livestock industry needs this protection. 
No further time should be lost. It should 
be staffed by outstanding American sci- 
entists, some of whom have had top ex- 
perience in Mexico and other foreign 
countries. I expect to offer an amend- 
ment to the agriculture appropriation 
bill to provide funds to start this labo- 
ratory. I am hopeful that the Senate 
and the conference committee will see 
fit to keep the funds in the bill so that 
a start can be made to conquer this dread 
disease. Its importance to the livestock 
industry cannot be overemphasized. 
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Academic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
written to Rev. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
chairman of the Yale University Advis- 
ory Committee, in connection with the 
discussion on academic freedom: 


Rev. Dr. HENRY SLOANE CorFFIN, 

Chairman, Yale University Advisory 
Committee, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dear Dr. Corrin: God and Man at Yale, a 
book by William F. Buckley, Jr., was pub- 
lished in September 1951. Mr. Buckley, a 
Yale graduate, was valedictorian of his class 
and garnered for himself a reputation as a 
brilliant editor of the Yaie Daily News, a 
liberal, and a devout Christian. 

With the knowledge that the revealing 
book was to be published, Dr. Griswold, pres- 
ident of Yale, appointed a committee of eight 
alumni to “survey the intellectual and spir- 
itual welfare of the university, its students, 
and its faculty.” 

Two years prior to the issuance of this re- 
port, the National Council for American Edu- 
cation had published a report listing 35 fel- 
low travelers employed on the Yale faculty. 

On February 17, 1952, the Yale alumni 
report was made public and secured col- 
umns of publicity, much of which appeared 
in Communist-front, Socialist, and various 
left-wing periodicals. 

The question in issue is academic free- 
dom—the application of free enterprise to 
ideas. 

Academic freedom—as interpreted by many 
professors—mieans that no student, no alum- 
nus, no parent, nor any contributor to the 
endowment, no private citizen nor any tax- 
payer has the right to propound his views 
if they are in disagreement with the profes- 
sors. 

According to their interpretation, only uni- 
versity professors are qualified to have opin- 
ions on methods of teaching or subjects to 
be taught at the university. This is more 
monopoly of education than application of 
free enterprise to ideas. 

In my opinion, the business of the uni- 
versity is to educate, not to indoctrinate. 
The search for truth is in no way impeded 
by proper education. On the contrary, in- 
doctrination of an idea that is not the truth 
defeats the very purpose of Yale which was 
established in 1701 as a Christian college— 
the very essence of whose foundation was 
truth, 

Communistic ideology, indoctrinated into 
the minds of students at Yale, has as a 
cornerstone of its belief, the destruction of 
all religion and, therefore, defeats the very 
purpose for which Yale was founded. 

You say that Professor Emerson has denied 
being a Communist and that Communists are 
barred at Yale. But it seems to me that sim- 
ilar ideology which advocates the principles 
of Communist thinking—whatever it be 
labeled, or whether it be unlabeled—is cer- 





tainly as dangerous, if not more dangerous, 


than the teaching of clearly labeled Com- 

munist ideas by a properly labeled Commu- 
As for Professor Emerson, I have always 

been taught that “if it waddles like a duck, 

swims like a duck, quacks like a duck, and 

pH with the ducks, then, by golly, it is a 
u ” 
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I inject my belief because, as a Member of 
Congress, I am sworn to uphold the Constitu- 
tion. My credo as a first generation Ameri- 
can is simple: 

I believe in the Constitution and all it 
stands for with almost a burning fanaticism. 
It is under this great historic document that 
the son of Italian emigrants has had the op- 
portunity to rise to the honorable position of 
Representative of the people in the United 
States House of Representatives. Under 
what other system could such a marvelous 
thing happen? Certainly not under commu- 
nism. Not even socialism. 

I believe in the American Republic founded 
on the dignity of man, of individual liberty 
and equality before the law, where man may 
work to better his position and contribute to 
the land he loves as opposed to forced labor 
for the sole aggrandizement of the state. 
How glorious are these things, and how 
glorious is our freedom of the press and free- 
dom of worship. 

Academic freedom is a right guaranteed 
under the Constitution. With this right 
goes a tremendous responsibility to perfect, 
preserve, and perpetuate this great docu- 
ment. How incredible it seems to hear of 
professors who would indoctrinate students 
with a philosophy which would destroy the 
very right under which protection they seek 
to accomplish their devious ends. 

The colleges and universities are obligated 
to protect that great heritage—to nourish 
these freedoms and to glorify them with the 
truth of the greatness of the republican form 
of government. 

It is my hope that Yale will soon return 
to the premise on which it was established, 
when the colony’s legislative body passed, in 
1701, “An act for liberty to erect a collegiate 
school * * * wherein * * * youth may 
be instructed in the arts and sciences, who 
through the blessings of Almighty God may 
be fitted for public employment both in 
church and civil state.” 

My profound belief is that Yale should rid 
itself of all professors and teachers who do 
not fully subscribe to the letter and spirit 
of the legislative act which created our great 
Connecticut educationai institution. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT P. Morano, 
Member of Congress. 





Why We Should Have a Republican 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
small-town newspapers all over the 
country are generally very well posted on 
public events. While the big cities dis- 
seminate the news quicker and with 
more facility than the rural papers, still 
the rural editors are usually well posted 
and their writings are lucid and inter- 
esting. When they take it upon them- 
selves to express their own views they do 
it plainly, and their deductions are gen- 
erally right. Just recently the News 
Leader, of Jackson, Ohio, a widely circu- 
lated small-town newspaper, printed an 
editorial which I think sums up the sit- 
uation as to why we need a Republican 
President. The following is the editorial: 
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Many Americans, most of whom are at 
least honest, sincere, patriotic citizens, are 
beginning to ask a question which should be 
answered. They are asking, “Would it make 
any difference if we had a Republican in the 
White House?” 

It is an honest question and deserves an 
honest answer. 

It will make this difference: A Republican 
in the White House will return a large meas- 
ure of government to its rightful place, and 
that is to the States, communities, and indi- 
viduals. He will oppose bureaucracy and 
work with the Congress. He will avoid the 
pitfall of socialism, which has so devastated 
Britain and France. He will then, according 
to the principles of the Republican Party, be 
obliged to uphold the freedom of opportunity 
and of incentive. 

It will make this difference: A Republican 
in the White House will be under obligation 
to balance and control the national budget, 
and by so doing, to avoid the very real 
danger of national bankruptcy. Economic 
collapse of the United States is the hope 
and prayer of international communism. If 
it happens, their battle for world domina- 
tion is won. 

It will make this difference: A Republican 
in the White House will approach the prob- 
lems of American foreign policy with a clean 
slate. He will not be bound to the tragic 
errors of Yalta and Tehran. Nor will he 
be obligated to defend the gross mistakes 
of the sell-out in China. With the conii- 
dence of Congress and the American people, 
he can confront Soviet Russia with all the 
might of an united America. 

It will make this difference: A Republican 
in the White House will restore integrity 
to Government. With integrity goes confi- 
dence. And in these times we must have 
confidence. 

This is the difference. This is what a Re- 
publican President can do. And these are 
things that no Democrat successor to the 
Truman administration can do. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree with this editor 
thoroughly. 








A Declaration by Christ Church in 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I 
include herewith a declaration by Christ 
Church in Philadelphia, which was sent 
to me by my good friends, the rector and 
assistant rector of Christ Church, the 
Reverend E. A. deBordenave and the 
Reverend William Eckman. 

While Christ Church was the place in 
which George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and other 
founding fathers met for worship, its 
name has today become the collective 
name of numbers of American citizens 
of various denominations and racial 
groups bound together by a common 
faith in God. 

It is totally ineffective just to criticize 
the growing threat of tyranny and evil 
in the world today, and all of us are 
seeking a solution to today’s problems. 























































































Therefore, I was much impressed by the 
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following declaration: 


A DECLARATION BY CHRIST CHURCH IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


TODAY’S PROBLEM 


Today evil is overpowering humanity with 
two integrated forces—tyranny and moral 
degeneracy. 

Tyranny has devastated the lives of mil- 
lions of people through fascism, nazism, com- 
munism and its other forms. Although it 
has been checked by armed force in some 
areas, it is spreading today more rapidly 
than ever before. 

Moral degeneracy, like cancer, is destroy- 
ing the fiber of our society. Guile and 
favoritism replace honesty and integrity. 
Legalistic subterfuge replaces moral respon- 
sibility. Corruption infests every phase of 
life. Deceit, concealment, bribery, slander, 
and murderous force are accepted means, not 
only to attain evil purposes but in the service 
of worthy ends. 

Evil and its forces of tyranny and moral 
degeneracy must be turned back or humanity 
as we know it is doomed. This is the im- 
perative of our time. 


THE WEAKNESS OF OUR ANSWER 


Men of good will all over the world, 
awakened to this danger, are waging a brave 
but often futile war against evil. 

We in America are waging it with the 
vague ideals of “the American Way of Life,” 
“Free Enterprise,” “Democracy,” and “Free- 
dom"—weak weapons, because even we can- 
not agree what they mean, and we have for- 
gotten the roots that gave them power. 

We have a hazy remembrance of the tenets 
of the American system—the Bill of Rights 
and some phrases from the Constitution or 
the Declaration of Independence—but we 
forget the fundamental truths upon which 
these tenets are based. 

These fundamental truths are the law and 
will of God for men, as made known through 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. Only if these 
are understood and espoused can evil be de- 
feated 

OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 

Inspired by these, men have struggled for 
centuries: individually, to find their true re- 
lationship with God and, collectively, to 
organize society so that men might live to- 
gether accordir.g to God's will. 

The main streams of American colonization 
stemmed from efforts of various groups in 
this struggle. The freedom they sought was 
the right to seek grace through a personal 
relationship with God, free from the inter- 
vention of man, the right to human dignity 
based on this relationship rather than on 
man-made standards, and the moral responsi- 
bility and brotherhood arising from this re- 
lationship. 

It was to gain these rights for themselves 
and for the generations to follow that they 
staked their lives and their fortunes—and 
forged the American political, economic and 
social system as set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights. 

Christ Church in PhiladelPhia, from its 
founding in 1695, was a citadel of these be- 
liefs. At the center of events during the 
formation of this Nation and a new kind of 
society, it stood for the highest aspirations 
of all the colonists. Not only did it provide 
spiritual inspiration for many of the men 
who founded our Nation but also it was a 
major factor in determining that the Nation 
was founded, in fact, on the law of God. 

The people of America and all the world 
are the inheritors of the rights established 
by this Nation's founders. We of Christ 
Church have a sacred obligation to preserve 
and transmit this heritage. 


THE CHRIST CHURCH DECLARATION 


“We reaffirm that the foundation of the 
American political, economic and social sys- 








tem, and the basis for any enduring society, 
is the truth that God acknowledges every 
man as His son and each man has the right 
and duty to establish this relationship by 
the best means open to him. Therefore, each 
man has the obligation to guarantee this 
right to every other man, to do all in his 
power to aid his fellow man in achieving this 
relationship, and to prevent any action or 
circumstance which will hinder him from 
doing so. These obligations specifically ap- 
ply to governmental, business, and social re- 
lationships. 

“We believe that this truth is the only 
force powerful enough to defeat the evil con- 
fronting us; that only men holding this truth 
can establish and maintain a society accept- 
able to God and to man. Therefore, we 
pledge ourselves to do everything in our 
power to persuade men to commit them- 
selves, their lives and their fortunes, accord- 
ing to this truth.” 





Secret Police of Federal Reserve Board 
Break Into Private Homes for Confiden- 
tial Information Regarding Individual 
Spending Habits—Board Continues To 
Fake Its Figures on Installment Credit 
To Scare Congress Into Keeping Regu- 
lation W. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, secret 
police of the Federal Reserve Board are 
breaking into American homes in search 
of strictly confidential information. The 
Board’s police department was set up by 
Congress in granting installment credit 
controls which are known as regulation 
W. Under terms oi these controls which 
were approved by Congress last summer, 
individuals must pay down 15 percent on 
such articles as television sets, radios, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and 
furniture. The customer must pay off 
the balance in 18 months. The down 
payment for automobiles is 33 percent 
and an 18-month pay-off period. 

These controls are about to expire but 
the Federal Reserve Board already is 
making a spirited drive for their contin- 
uance. 

Before the House is called on again to 
impose these wicked and immoral con- 
trols I think that the Members should 
have some facts which I have gathered 
from the Board’s own files. I cannot 
quote a higher authority on this subject 
than the Board itself and the official 
documents of its spokesmen. If, in the 
face of these facts, the Congress believes 
that regulation W is in the best interest 
of the public, I guess there is nothing I 
can do about it. This I do know: the 
American public does not have the facts 
before it. If the American people ever 
knew what the Federal Reserve Board 
was doing with their liberties the present 
Congress and those Members who vote 
for this obnoxious piece of legislation 
would feel the full impact of their 
political wrath, 
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For several years the Board used the 
argument that regulation W was neces- 
sary as an anti-inflation instrument. 
That argument has been exploded so 
many times that the Board felt silly and 
dropped it. The Board’s latest argu- 
ment is that the regulation is necessary 
to cut down on unnecessary spending. 
This means that the Board now has the 
gall to tell the American people that it 
knows what is necessary and what is un- 
necessary spending. You can take $100.- 
000 and blow it on a big trip to Florida 
and that is all right with the Board. 
That is not unnecessary spending. On 
the other hand, the workingman who 
needs a car to get to his job in a defense 
plant 30 miles away cannot have one. 
This is unnecessary spending and the 
Board wants to hold it down. They 
know very well that the average person 
in this country cannot put down one- 
third on an automobile and meet the stiff 
monthly payments for the next 18 
months. You can also borrow $10,000,- 
000 from a commercial bank to build a 
hippodrome and the Board will not say 
anything about that. On the other 
hand, if the worker borrows $300 from 
a small-loan company, his private busi- 
ness becomes the Board's business. The 
$10,000,000-loan for the hippodrome is 
not inflationary but the $300 loan is. 

It is the little people of the country 
who make the small loans that are the 
especial target of the Board’s secret po- 
lice. These are the people who are be- 
ing harassed and annoyed. They are 
being followed into their homes and 
cross-examined by the Board’s secret 
police in an effort to determine how they 
are spending their money, where they 
got it and how they are paying it back. 
I must say in fairness to the Board that 
to date I have no documentary evidence 
to the effect that the secret police are 
using rubber hoses on these little people, 
and I guess we should be grateful for 
that much. 

Millions of individuals got small loans 
last year. ‘These were made by small- 
loan companies that are recognized and 
regulated in almost 40 States; commer- 
cial banks and other lending institu- 
tions. Left-wing propaganda out of 
Washington, designed to destroy the 
free-enterprise system, has deliberately 
smeared this type of loan. Washington 
propagandists fail to point out that the 
small loans supply the cash needs of the 
little fellow, just as retailers supply his 
merchandise needs on the installment 
plan. It is obvious what the Washing- 
ton bureaucrats are up to. They want 
to cut off the little fellow’s source of 
cash so that he will become more de- 
pendent on Government hand-outs. 

At any rate, it is these people who 
suffer most under regulation W. Now, I 
want to quote from the testimony of Gov. 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
support my contention that his secret 
police are following these people to their 
homes. What Iam about to quote from 
is the official transcript of hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Report of which my distinguished 
colleague, WRIGHT PaTMAN, of Texas, is 
chairman: 











Representative Parman. How many people 
do you have trying to enforce Regulation W, 
I mean in the way of policing it? 

Mr. MagTin. I would say not over 150 for 
the whole country. 

Representative Patman. I get complaints 
that they are going to people's homes and 
calling people out, interrogating them, about 
buying something on the installment plan. 

Mr. MarTIN. Well, we have had—— 

Representative Patman. Do you have peo- 
ple doing that? 

Mr. MArTIN. We have had lots of com- 
plaints of that. We have tried to minimize 
that type of enforcement. I think they are 
exaggerated, but it is not a happy lot to be 
the policeman at anything these days. 

Representative PatMaNn. I know, but it is 
rather ironical that you should chase some- 
body down to their own home and call them 
out to ask them about a wheelbarrow that 
they borrowed or bought on the installment 
plan. You let the bankers have a credit of 
millions of dollars a year without restraint. 

Mr. MarTIn: I know of only one case 
where someone has been followed to his 
home. I just do not know—we have been 
tightening up on the regulations. I do not 
like any better than you do having Federal 
Reserve people going to people’s homes. 


Mr. Speaker, there you have it. That 
is the first time that the Board officially 
confirmed my serious charges, made last 
summer, that they had a secret police 
force down there and they were following 
people to their homes. When I first 
made those charges, few people believed 
me. I guess they thought I was up here 
making these serious charges just for the 
fun of it. 

There is a lot more to this story than 
Governor Martin’s testimony. I do not 
think the full story ever will be told to 
the American public until some commit- 
tee of Congress marches into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with a subpena and 
gains access to its secret files. These 
secret files will tell a hair-raising story 
of Government violation of personal lib- 
erties, gestapo methods, and activities 
repulsive to the American mind. 

The truth is that there is no way of 
getting information from the Federal 
Reserve Board except what they volun- 
teer. They can spend as much money 
as they want on anti-American activities, 
and they can hire all the police they want 
for star-chamber proceedings against 
the little people, and neither the Con- 
gress nor the American people can do 
anything about it. The Board is not re- 
sponsible to Congress for the money it 
spends. The Board is not even a Gov- 
ment agency. It spends its own money, 
which it raises through bank assess- 
ments. So long as this situation exists, 
we can expect the reign of terror against 
the Aattle fellow. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve Board 
continues to fake its statistics, a fact that 
I have presented to the House on pre- 
vious occasions and a fact which is ad- 
mitted by the Board’s own revised fig- 
ures. It is the same old story of Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. When you catch 
these people at deliberate falsifications 
they slyly change their figures, but never 
openly admit that they made a mistake 
or, worse still, that they were caught in 
downright misrepresentations. The pur- 
pose of falsifying their figures, of course, 
is to scare Congress into believing that 
individuals in this country are in hock up 
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to their ears and that they can get out 
of hock only by cutting down on spend- 
ing. The best way to cut down on the 
spending is to have some weird measure 
like regulation W. 

Every month the Board issues a bul- 
letin on consumer debt and the figure is 
nearly always the same: around $20,000,- 
000,000. The Board wants to get across 
the notion that individuals owe $20,000,- 
000,000 for such things as television sets, 
vacuum cleaners, and refrigerators. The 
Board must think it is playing with chil- 
dren, or that the American people are all 
boobs to believe this nonsense. As Ihave 
pointed out before, the debt owed by in- 
dividuals for articles covered by regula- 
tion W, outside of autumobile debt, is 
closer to $1,000,000,000 and nothing like 
the $3,500,000,000 that they say it is or 
the $20,000,000,000 that they throw in to 
confuse the whole pictvre. The $20,- 
000,000,000 figure for example, includes 
more than a billion dollars for telephone 
and electric bills which the Board puts 
down as consumer credit, knowing full 
well that this is not credit since these 
bills are payable in advance. They have 
another column in these phony statis- 
tics that says individuals owe almost 
$6,000,000,000 on loans made on the in- 
stallment credit plan. They have a foot- 
note to this figure, which only the trained 
technician would catch, which reveals 
that this $6,000,000,000 figure includes 
repair and modernization loans insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration. 
Anyhow, these figures do scare some 
Members of Congress who fail to see the 
footnotes and other pitfalls in these 
monthly bulletins. 





Marshall Funds Build a Seaway in France 
But There Are no Funds To Build the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article by Mr. Robert 
B. Frost which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal for Sunday, March 30, 
1952. The writer points out that there 
is a dam project on the Rhone River in 
France calling for an expenditure of 
$685,500,000, and the money will come 
out of so-called Marshall funds under 
the ECA program. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday we com- 
pleted the appropriation bill for several 
functions. At that time members of the 
appropriations committee vigorously re- 
sisted the appropriation of any funds for 
the development of the flood or river 
projects on the theory that we could not 
afford it. If we cannot afford it for the 
United States of America, how can we 
afford it for France or other foreign 
countries. The time has come to apply 
some common, ordinary, horsesense in 
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these matters. Eventually the St. Lawr- 

ence seaway project must be built, and 

it is high time that we give it top priority 
ahead of so-called foreign aid. I am 
inserting the article at this point in the 

REcoRD: 

MaRSHALL FUNDS BUILD a SEAWAY—FRENCH 
POWER, NAVIGATION PROJECTS BEING FI- 
NANCED WITH COUNTERPART MONEY AS ST 
LAWRENCE WATERWAY WAITS 

(By Richard B. Frost) 

The fate of the St. Lawrence seaway is to 
be decided at this session of Congress. Here 
is something that not only all the taxpayers 
of the United States should know, but that 
every Member of Congress should know and 
think about before taking definite action 
against the pending seaway legislation. 

The taxpayers of the United States are 


building two vast inland waterways and 
power projects in the rugged, submarginal 
French Alps. 


Financing of these two tremendous proj- 
ects in France was agreed upon without ever 
holding so much as a congressional hearing. 
There were no interminable debates regard- 
ing the costs involved nor whether the proj- 
ect might be self-supporting or self-liquidat- 
ing. 

COST OF THREE DAMS IS $685,500,000 

One project—on the Rhone River—is so 
tremendous that to date no one has been 
able to venture even an accurate estimate of 
its cost. Some idea of its extensiveness 
can be gathered from this scanty informa- 
tion which has been extracted from ECA 
headquarters in Washington after more than 
a year’s insistent questioning. 

There are 22 dams and 46 power stations 
for development in this French project—3 
are now under construction or completed. 
The total cost for just 3 phases of the work 
is $685,500,000. 

No amount of interrogation or investiga- 
tion at ECA could turn up even a guess as 
to what the second Alps power and water- 
way project of the upper reaches of the 
Rhine River would cost. While this project 
is not quite so large as the Rhone, 7 power 
plants to produce 6,0))0.000,000 hours of elec- 
tricity are planned, with 9 miles of canals 
and many locks. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS USED 


[American dollars were not used directly 
for the Rhone River project. The financing 
was handled with Marshall plan counterpart 
funds whose use was approved by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (ECA). 
The counterpart fund worked this way: The 
United States Government gave the French 
Government a tractor, for example, as part of 
the Marshall aid program. The French Gov- 
ernment sold the tractor to a French farmer 
and deposited the French currency it received 
in the counterpart fund. The French Gov- 
ernment (like others which received Marshall 
aid) then submitted a budget proposing how 
the counterpart funds should be spent. This 
budget, and the specific projects on it, were 
subject to approval by ECA. With the end 
of the Marshall plan, the Mutual Security 
Agency (MSA) has succeeded ECA. When 
reference to the Rhone River project was 
made in Congress, an MSA official defended 
the project as an important factor in France's 
effort to double her electrical-generating 
capacity. 

The potentialities of the Rhone River were 
first recognized sometime prior to World War 
I, but progress on plans for the development 
of the Rhone was hampered in the 1920’s by 
a@ controversy waged in France over the issue 
of private versus public programs. 


A SEMIPRIVATE COMPANY 


In 1934 a semiprivate company, Compagne 
Nationale du Rhone (CNR), was formed for 
the purpose of undertaking at least a partial 
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development of the river's power potential. 
CNR stock was subscribed to by cities, towns 
and chambers of commerce in the river valley 
and railway companies, private manufactures, 
chemical firms and public utilities. In 1937, 
when the French Government nationalized 
the railway system, CNR for all practical pur- 
poses became a state corporation, comparable 
in many ways to our own TVA. 

Work was begun shortly thereafter on the 
upper portion of the Rhone between the little 
town of Genissiat and the Swiss border. Al- 
though World War II delayed and obstructed 
the effort, CNR managed to continue opera- 
tions on the upper Rhone and its tributaries 
throughout the war. Without unlimited re- 
sources, the work progressed slowly. 

Then in 1946, France began considering the 
causes underlying its tragic defeat by the 
Germaa Army in 1939. The investigations 
showed that one major weakness was a crit- 
ical lack of electric power. 


TWICE TURNED DOWN BY FRENCH TAXPAYERS 


As a result the French Government ap- 
pointed a committee headed by Jean Monnet 
(the French planner who also conceived the 
Schuman plan of pooling the coal and steel 
industries of Western Europe) for the pur- 
pose of seeking a solution of the power short- 
age. The committee formulated the present 
staggering plan for the over-all navigation 
and power development of the Rhone River 
system. 

The proposal was then presented to the 
French people for action, but the probable 
cost was so high that the French taxpayers 
twice rejected it. 

The European recovery program (Marshall 
plan) came to the rescue. With the able 
assistance of American tax moneys, the Mon- 
net plan really began in earnest. This is 
what is contemplated for the Rhone: 

Between Arles, France, not too distant from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and Lake Geneva in 
Switzerland, a system of eight canals and 
locks will be constructed to provide for ship- 
ping from the Mediterranean to Lake Geneva 
in the beart of the Alps. 


WORLD'S BIGGEST LOCK 


One of the locks, when completed, will be 
the greatest lock in the world, with a height 
of over 82 feet. 

In addition to the canals and locks, there 
will be constructed 22 dams and 46 power 
stations. Together these dams and power 
stations are expected to produce between 
13,000,000,000 and 14,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity. 

The previously mentioned Genissiat por- 
tion is expected to cost $314,200,000. The 
Donzere-Mondragon section will be com- 
pleted at a cost of $228,500,000, while the 
third project known as Montelimar will cost 
but $142,.800,000. In 1950, 90 percent of the 
funds expended on the Rhone river valley 
development were supplied by the Marshall 

lan. 
The French project will open 354 miles of 
navigable waters. The shipping on the 
Rhone will be carried in barges and river 
boats. 

(For comparison, the St. Lawrence seaway 
program would cost the United States an 
estimated $566,800,000, of which New York 
State would pay $192,500,000 for the rights 
to power development. Instead of barges, 
ocean-going vessels would use the seaway. 
More than 2,400 miles of navigable waters 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the midcontinent 
regions of the United States and Canada 
would be opened to these vessels. Power 
production from two dams in the Interna- 
tional rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
would total 12,600,000 kilowatt-hours a 
year.) 

RHINE CANAL NEARLY DONE 


As previously mentioned, the Rhone River 
is not the only site of a navigation and power 
project in which this Nation is offering fi- 


nancial assistance. The Rhine River be- 
tween Basle and Strasbourg is the area in 
which a second project is under way. While 
not as vast in scope as the Rhone, plans 
for the Rhine represent a sizable undertak- 
ing. 

Seven power plants are to be constructed 
and a tremendous canal has already been 
nearly completed. The seven power plants 
are expected to produce about 6,500,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric power and the 
canal has a length of some 9 miles, including 
several locks. 





Why Put a Limit on Earnings of Retired 
People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of April 
5, 1952: 


Wuy Put a Limit on EARNINGS OF RETIRED 
PEOPLE? 


Under the unique theory embodied in the 
social-security law, a single man or widower 
who has retired and is receiving a maximum 
of $80 per month may not earn more than an 
additional $50 per month. If he is paid more 
than that, he forfeits his $80 stipend. In 
fact, it is only slightly more than a year ago 
that Congress amended the law to permit 
beneficiaries to augment their social-security 
income to the extent of $50. Before January 
1, 1951, the limit was $15 a month. 

Just how elderly people on small annuities 
are supposed to pay their bills in these infla- 
tionary times, the Social Security Act does 
not state. Neither does it explain the justice 
of restricting the amount which a retired 
man may earn by his own labor when no re- 
striction is placed on what a more fortunate 
oldster may receive from investments, private 
pensions and annuities, or rich and grateful 
relatives. Another mystery is the provision 
in the law by which beneficiaries of social 
security who reach the age of 75 are permitted 
to earn as much as they like. 

However, until he is too old to tear into 
an 8-hour day like a game cock, the retired 
man does well to play it safe. If he decides 
that it is ridiculous to try to live on $130 a 
month—his $80 Social Security stipend plus 
the $50 he is permitted to earn—and goes 
out and gets a job, the first $100 a month 
he earns, less income tax, makes it a stand- 
off between working and sitting quietly on 
the porch. The $80 Social Security check 
which he forfeited was tax-free, but the $100 
or more which he earns is taxable at the 
new high rates. Any normal annuitant 
would ask himself, “Why work for the price 
of loafing?” 

On page 18 of the 1951 booklet, Your New 
Social Security, is found a heading: Who 
Pays for It? The answer: “Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance is paid for by a con- 
tribution (or tax) on the employee’s wage 
and the self-employed person's earnings from 
his trade or business.” Well, if the retired 
worker has paid for his benefit, along with 
an equal contribution by his employer, what 
business is it of the Government what other 
income he has or how he earns it? A man 
on a private retirement plan gets his pen- 
sion without any strings attached as to the 
amount he may earn. The same is true of 
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annuities from insurance companies. Social 
Security is described by the Federal wind 
machines as insurance for which the worker 
has paid with his own money along with a 
contribution by the boss. But if the worker 
at age 65 has bought no more than an obli- 
gation not to add to his small allowance by 
taking a job on the side, he has a right to 
ask, “Is this insurance or a dole?” 

This restriction on the earnings of social 
security beneficiaries was tacked onto the law 
in 1934 because it was considered a good idea 
to discourage elderly people from entering 
the labor market. Unemployment was high 
when the law was passed. But, aside from 
economic hardships, the restriction discour- 
ages able and active men from utilizing their 
abilities at a time of life when they need all 
the help they can get. Retirement is tough 
going for most healthy men, and to force 
idleness on them is a cruel injustice. Social 
workers and business leaders who expected 
retirement plans to solve the problem now 
hold conferences on how to reconcile people 
to retirement. 

There is also the national angle. If the 
Nation’s defense industries demand more and 
more men, it is obvious that the abilities and 
skills of thousands of men who have reached 
their sixty-fifth birthdays can be used. It 
is a strange policy indeed which would sup- 
press this available labor supply by bribing 
men not to take jobs that pay them more 
than $12 a week. When this antisocial prac- 
tice is carried on in the name of social in- 
surance, to which all employed people are 
compelled to contribute out of their earn- 
ings, insult is added to injury. Representa- 
tive W. STERLING COLE, of New York, has pro- 
posed an amendment to the Social Security 
Act, permitting people over 65 to earn $100 a 
month without losing their annuities. But 
why should there be any limit at all? 





Soil Conservation and Vocational 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Appropriations in their re- 
port on the pending appropriation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, on page 
3 makes the astounding but true state- 
ments that— 

Based on our present standard of living, it 
is estimated that the additional population 
in 1975 will require the output from 115,- 
000,000 acres more land than is now available. 
Testimony also indicates that not over 45,- 
000,000 acres of additional land can be made 
available for production by 1975, and that 
the country will be faced with a serious 
problem in 1975 over producing food to sus- 
tain its population. 


Despite this solemn warning and this 
undeniable danger, we are constantly 
adding to our population by immigration, 
and doing nothing toward relieving this 
impending disaster. 

To me, the above findings demand that 
this Congress do everything possible to 
insure soil-conservation practices, to 
the end that our limited acreage can be 
made to produce as much as our best 
efforts and intelligence will permit. Cer- 
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tainly we cannot afford to fail to do 
everything that we can do to make 
hunger in our country impossible. 

If we through soil-conservation prac- 
tices develop our lands to produce as 
never before, this alone will not be suf- 
ficient to relieve us from a situation de- 
scribed by the distinguished Appropria- 
tions Committee. I deem it not only ex- 
pedient, but absolutely necessary, that 
this Congress provide funds for voca- 
tional education in the United States to 
the amount of $29,301,740 for the next 
fiscal year, as was set out in the George- 
Barden Act. The House has passed on 
the appropriation for vocational educa- 
tion for the next fiscal year, fixing a sum 
of only $18,223,261, which sum would 
doubtless have been increased if the facts 
reported by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee had been made known at that time. 
It is hoped and expected that the Senate 
will substantially raise the appropriation 
fixed by the House for vocational educa- 
tion, and if this should occur I fervently 
hope the House will accept the Senate 
provision. An adequate sum for voca- 
tional education now can be the means 
of training our citizens to such a degree 
that brains might grow from the acreage 
we can supply, the food required for our 
Nation. Vocational education now is 
more necessary than ever before. 

On Tuesday, March 25, 1952, the 
Macon Telegraph, one of our leading 
Georgia newspapers, carried an editorial 
entitled “We Can’t Neglect Vocational 
Education,” which I include herein and 
heartily endorse, the editorial reading 
as follows: 


We Can’t NEGLECT VocATIONAL EDUCATION 


Appearing before a Senate subcommittee 
on appropriations, recently, Senator WALTER 
Grorce urged that the budget include $29,- 
801,740 for vocational education in the 
United States, and pointed out that the 
George-Barden Act authorizes that sum. 

The Bureau of the Budget is recommend- 
ing only $19,123,261, and Senator GrorcE de- 
clared the full amount authorized by law is 
needed. 

He charged that the United States is spend- 
ing more Federal dollars to teach a handful 
of foreigners vocational skills than is being 
spent on the program for the United States. 

He said the United States paid out more 
than $28,000,000 to bring 13,170 foreign stu- 
dents to America for training and study dur- 
ing the fiscal year, 1951, and spent approxi- 
mately $26,000,000 on the more than 3,000,- 
000 girls, boys, and adults who are getting 
training in the public-school system. 

The Federal Government, in the fiscal year 
1951, spent nearly 10 times as much money 
on 3,101 students from Germany and Aus- 
tria as it spent on more than 158,000 Georgia 
vocational students. 

We agree with Senator Grorce that the 
proportion is wrong and we join his plea that 
the full amount authorized by law be ap- 
propriated for vocational education in the 
United States. 

We have no quarrel with the educational 
aid given to foreigners under point 4 or with 
economic cooperation programs, but voca- 
tional leaders say our own need is being 
neglected. 

There is a great need for industrial and 
farm production, today, and it is of tre- 
mendous importance to create new skills 
for a peak labor market and help prevent 
inflation by better production. 


House Resolution 561 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, while 
I was absent from the floor this after- 
noon, on a quick trip to the Pentagon 
Building, concerning an Army hardship 
discharge application from the father of 
a distressed family in my district, the 
vote on House Resolution 561 was taken. 
I arrived back here just as the roll call 
was completed. I wish to have it re- 
corded that, had I been here during the 
roll call, I would have voted in favor of 
the passage of this resolution creating 
a select committee to conduct an investi- 
gation and study of philanthropic foun- 
dations and other comparable organiza- 
tions. 

There are two basic reasons why I 
favored the passage of this resolution. 
First, it will serve to clear away any 
doubt that has been cast upon the hon- 
orable prestige and patriotic purpose of 
the charitable and educational founda- 
tions and organizations that are making 
a praiseworthy contribution of public 
enlightenment in the fields of social re- 
form and international relations. Sec- 
ondly, this investigation will bring out 
in the open light the few fcundations 
and organizations that, by questionable 
activity, have given evidence to suspect 
their resources are being used to sub- 
sidize un-American and subversive pro- 
grams against the best interests of the 
United States. 

It would be a tragic travesty of jus- 
tice against the ordinary heavily bur- 
dened taxpayer of this country to per- 
mit Federal tax-exemption to many so- 
called philanthropic foundations or 
trusts proved to be engaged in subversive 
activities and thus betraying the gen- 
erous heart of the American people. To 
strip such organizations of their char- 
itable cloak and force them to pay their 
rightful share of Federal taxation, now 
being paid by the average working man 
and woman, is reason enough in itself 
to justify the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been too many 
recently revealed instances and exam- 
ples of the tragic misuse of the money 
of certain foundations. In the past sev- 
eral years, these foundations have be- 
come a powerful factor in our national 
life, afforded Government subsidy 
through tax-exemption. There are 
alarming evidences that at least a few 
of these foundations have allowed them- 
selves to be infiltrated by men and 
women who have manifested disloyalty 
to the American way of life. 

To list just a few of the prominent 
persons, investigated by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee for their 
Communist sympathies, who have bene- 
fited from certain foundations, we find 
Hans Eisler, brother of the top Soviet 
agent, Gerhart Eisler; the Communist 
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author, Louis Adamic; Langston 
Hughes, author of the poem, Good-by 
Christ! George Marshall; Claude Mce- 
Kay; Prof. Walter F. Gellhorn, and mul- 
titudinous others whose un-American 
operations have been notorious. 
Another way in which these founda- 
tions have participated in Communist 
objectives is by making grants-in-aid, 
out of tax-exemption funds, to clubs, so- 
cieties, and organizations whose avowed 
purpose is the promotion of the Com- 
munist front in this country, I am, 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, happy to record 
myself in favor of this resolution to con- 
duct a thorough and impartial investiga- 
tion to determine, and reveal any foun- 
dation which has betrayed the trust and 
confidence of the American people. 


Three Letters That Tell the Story of 
International Boondoggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am insert- 
ing three letters which tell the story of 
international boondoggling better than 
the many volumes written on this sub- 
ject. 

It should be evident to even the most 
naive that the policy of the administra- 
tion and the State Department, includ- 
ing the phony war scare, is to drain 
away our wealth, destroy our domestic 
economy, and bring about the economic 
collapse of the United States. 

Then the international bankers can 
take over American industry at 50 cents 
on the dollar, all tariffs will be abolished, 
foreign goods will flow into free-trade 
America to pay interest on foreign bonds 
now held by the international bankers, 
and American labor will discover it has 
been sold down the river by its leaders 
who have so consistently supported the 
administration’s foreign and domestic 
policies, 

Our most dangerous enemies are not 
in Soviet Russia but right here in the 
United States. Communism is merely 
one of the instruments used by the inter- 
national conspirators to achieve their 
objectives. 

The three letters follow: 

BoIse PAYETTE LUMBER Co., 
Boise, Idaho, March 27, 1952. 
The Honorable JoHN Woop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am attaching a copy of a let- 
ter our company received from D. C. Mc- 
Millin, a San Prancisco importer, regarding 
imported Japanese barbed wire. I am also 
attaching a copy of my answer to him which 
is self-explanatory. We urge you, as our 
Representative in the House of Representa- 
tives, to do all you can to discourage this 
international WPA. 
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Our customers have suffered from the lack 
of wire and fencing supplies for the last 18 
months. The steel manufacturers who sup- 
ply fencing and barbed wire to us have been 
forced to cut our allocations because of 
military requirements. We and our custom. 
ers do not object to being deprived of these 
rather essential operating supplies if they 
are really needed by the Armed Forces, but 
it seems to us that there has been a great 
deal of waste and inefficiency in Army pro- 
curement when things of this nature are 
brought to our attention. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. L. JEREMIASSEN, 
Vice President. 


San Francisco, March 11, 1952. 
Boise PAYETTE LUMBER Co., 
Boise, Idaho. 

GENTLEMEN: A Japanese importer, a client 
of mine, is now making up specifications for 
quite a sizable import order of Japanese 
barbed wire and can offer you participation 
in this, if interested. 

It is our understanding here, based on 
first-hand information from Japanese manu- 
facturers, that barbed wire, like many simi- 
lar items, is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain and prices are constantly advanc- 
ing with deliveries becoming more and more 
uncertain. If correct, this offering should 
prove of interest to you. 

The specifications of this wire are as fol- 
lows: Iowa type, ASWG 1214, 2-ply, 4-point 
barb, 14-gauge, 5-5'4-inch spacing, 84- 
pound, with 1,270 feet per reel, galvanization 
0.2 ounce. 

The present cost subject to final confirma- 
tion is approximately $185 per metric ton, 
f. o. b. Japan, United States dollars. 

The ocean freight from Japan to San Fran- 
cisco is $24 per 2,000 pounds, with a reload- 
ing charge at port of San Francisco of $0.86 
per 2,000 pounds. Insurance full coverage 
$1.32, per $100 value. Freight from San 
Francisco to destination depending on city 
of your selection, total tonnage, and carrier 
designated. 

We are informed by our source that on 
account of the Korean situation and the 
increasing demands of the eighth U. N. army 
requirements, this item is rapidly becoming 
in short supply, and, therefore, it is tighten- 
ing up very materially. Frankly, that is the 
reason for my client’s action now. 

If interested, we can give you the highest 
United States bank reference and will be 
pleased to furnish confirmed quotation and 
terms and conditions of sale. 

Just tell me, please, if interested and, if 
s0, your present approximate needs with 
point of delivery. Confirmed quotation will 
immediately follow. 

Yours truly, 
D. C. McMriun. 


Marcu 14, 1952. 
Mr. D. C. McMI.1n, 


Tilden Sales Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Deak Mr. MCMILLIN: I was interested in 
your letter of March 11 offering imported 
Japanese barbed wire. In converting the 
cost of this wire f. o. b. Japan in metric tons, 
plus the ocean freight to San Francisco, plus 
the reloading charge and insurance, plus 
carload freight from San Francisco to this 
city, we find our delivered cost to be $9.16 per 
spool in carload lots. 

Our price for standard domestic barbed 
wire delivered to this city in carload lots is 
$6.93 per spool. This is a difference of $2.23 
per spool. Obviously, we cannot pay this 
price, sell at our established OPS ceiling 
price, and still come out with a profit. 

It appears to me that conditions have 
reached a serious state when Army require- 
ments for the Korean situation drain barbed 
wire from the domestic market, on one hand, 
and allow Japanese barbed wire to be im- 
ported into this country with all the in- 


creased costs that you enumerate. It seems 
that you and your Japanese client could do 
a service to the U. N. by selling this barbed 
wire to the Armed Forces in Japan, thus leav- 
ing the domestic supply undisturbed. 
Yours very truly, 
J. L. JEREMIASSEN, 
Vice President. 


Corruption in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1952, the Brooklyn Eagle print- 
ed a column by Mr. Robert M. Grannis 
in which he discussed the issue of cor- 
ruption in Government. It may seem 
strange for a San Franciscan to quote 
from a Brooklyn newspaper but since 
the column has been brought to my at- 
tention and I have read it I find that 
Mr. Grannis has discussed the issue in 
such a refreshingly sane fashion that 
I want all of my colleagues in Congress 
to share it with me. Mr. Grannis ef- 
fectively puts the finger on some of the 
dangers attending the present demon- 
stration of name calling and exaggera- 
tion we are witnessing in the press and 
among politically ambitious persons most 
of whom are trying to grind their own 
political axes. 

Mr. Grannis’ article follows: 

OnE Man Says 
(By Robert M. Grannis) 

Sure, there’s a lot of corruption, but must 
we condemn all officials? 

At the rate we are going in our march 
against sin in the United States I can envi- 
sion a time when on a bright, sunny after- 
noon a busload of sightseers will be regaled 
by a Washington guide something like this: 

“On your left, ladies and gentlemen, stands 
a public official. He is guaranteed to be 
99%4o0-percent pure. He has been dry 
cleaned, deloused, psychoanalyzed, and boiled 
in oil. His bankbooks are on public display 
and show a total balance of 35 cents. There 
is nothing that isn’t known about his life. 
All his telephone calls are monitored and 
recorded on tape. The only trouble with 
him, ladies and gentlemen, is that he is a 
little stupid. If he were smart he’d get 
himself another job.” 

Sure there's a lot of corruption in Govern- 
ment, but how much sense does it make to 
suspect everyone? And won't we arrive at a 
point where no one with an ounce of per- 
sonal dignity or love of privacy that he is 
supposed to be guaranteed under the laws of 
our land will want to expose himself to the 
hazard of public office? 

Latest word from the investigation front 
is that Newbolc Morris is preparing question- 
naires for a great many Federal officials. 
They will be asked to cite chapter and verse 
about all their sources of income in addition 
to Government wages. Besides, they'll have 
to reveal what services they performed in 
return for the swag. I think the practice 
is horrible unless there is definite, specific 
reason to believe that those canvassed are 
crooked. 


MAYBE HE HAD WEALTHY RELATIVES 
It is as mean and picayune as chortling 
over Joe Blow’s will which disposes of a lot 
of money vhen everyone knows he never 
made more than 100 bucks a week. Maybe 
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Joe had rich relatives or collected on a flock 
of daily doubles at Jamaica. He is not 
necessarily a thief because he managed to 
acquire some money that Uncle Sam left over 
from taxes. 

The cute part of the deal is that these 
quiz programs will not include judges, Mem- 
bers of Congress, or diplomats because New- 
bold has no jurisdiction in those fields. Are 
Congressmen, diplomats, and judges less 
subject to human frailties than other pub- 
lic servants, I wonder? Is it possible that no 
Member of Congress has ever made a fast 
buck on the strength of the “honorable” in 
front of his name? 

And just to show you how far the goldfish 
bowl tendency can go. Just the other day 
Prof. Harold Stassen hinted darkly that At- 
torney General J. Howard McGrath had be- 
come a millionaire since taking office. Al- 
most believe that it was Senator McCarthy 
speaking. What McGrath has got in the 
bank is none of the professor's business. If 
the authorities think J. Howard has done too 
well it is up to them to take a look. That's 
their job. 


WE OUGHT TO STOP LOOKING IN CLOSETS 


Pursuit of graft and corruption here can 
easily assume characteristics of hysteria if we 
don't stop looking in closets, prying into 
people’s lives and generally making every 
Government official feel like a heel. 

Me, I consider my neighbor a reasonably 
honest and moral guy until I see him with 
handcuffs on or doing something utterly 
reprehensible, I'm not going to tail him or 
snoop around among his personal papers just 
on the off chance he is an undetected em- 
bezzler, philanderer, or income tax cheat. 

So there you have it. I’m stuck with the 
idea that it is an un-American act to make 
a public pass at a man’s integrity, unless 
there is clear evidence that he isn’t what he 
ought to be. The quickest way to denude 
officialdom of good men is to serve notice 
on them in advance that they will be put 
through the wringer if they dare to serve 
their Nation. And isn’t it true we are ap- 
proaching that right now? 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in February 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 29, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the United Mineworkers Jour- 
nal entitled “Coal-Mine Fatalities in 
February 1952”: 


Forty-six men suffered fatal injuries at 
United States coal mines in February 1952, 
the United States Bureau of Mines reports. 
The February toll includes six lives lost in 
the Carpentertown, Pa., mine disaster. 

Bituminous mines were charged with 36 
fatalities, while Pennsylvania anthracite had 
10 fatalities charged against its mines. 

In contrast to the February picture, 60 
mine workers were killed in January, 52 of 
whom lost their lives at bituminous mines 
and 8 at anthracite operations. Fatalities in 
the first 2 months of the year total 106. 

February fatalities were due to the fol- 
lowing causes: falls of roof or face, 23; haul- 
age, 8; major gas explosion (Carpentertown 
mine), 6; machinery, 2; surface accidents, 5; 
stripping accidents 2. Four of the five sur- 
face fa*alities also resulted from haulage ac- 
cidents; the fifth fatality was due to machin- 
ery. 
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Production of coal and number of fatalities for January and February 1952 


Bituminous 


Production 
(short tons) 


—_—————— 


49, 650, 000 
43, 770, 000 


93, 420, 000 | 


February 
, 0 


One-Woman Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 22, 1952, issue of 
America: 


ONE-WOMAN SUPREME CoURT 


Three and a half years ago this review took 
issue with “the bag of journalistic tricks” 
which Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the publisher 
of the Washington Post, had employed to 
defend the McCollum decision (Atlantic 
Monthly, November 27, 1948). That decision 
outlawed “released time” religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

In the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
the same writer has now gone further. In 
1948 she was trying to defend a decision al- 
ready rendered by the Supreme Court. Now, 
with off-the-premises “released time” up for 
adjudication, she has undertaken to tell the 
Supreme Court that it should declare that 
type of RT unconstitutional, too. Bear in 
mind that this amateur constitutionalist 
and intolerant crusader for her own pet con- 
cept of secularistic “democracy” hurls some 
pretty strong epithets at those who happen 
to disagree with her. Does this not raise the 
question of the propriety of her onslaught? 
Has she ever heard of “contempt of court’’? 

Mrs. Meyer has every right to her own 
opinions. With proper regard to time and 
place, she has every right to express them. 
But no one has the moral right to misrep- 
resent easily ascertainable facts and opin- 
ions in order to smear the opposition. 

It is at least misleading to talk about “the 
wall of separation between church and state 
which the first amendment read into the 
Constitution.” Jefferson originated the 
phrase—12 years after the amendment was 
adopted. But even he did not ascribe to 
his metaphor the absolute meaning Mrs. 
Meyer gives it. Besides, Jefferson's opinion, 
expressed in 1802, has, historically, very lit- 
tle if any constitutional significance. The 
truth is, as Prof. Edward S. Corwin has amply 
demonstrated, that absolute separation was 
read into the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court in 1947. Justice Rutledge then admit- 
ted that the Court was trying to define an 
establishment of religion for the first time. 

To call the American Catholic bishops’ 
1948 statement an outright declaration of 
war upon the first amendment is a vicious 
distortion. Mrs. Meyer arbitrarily identifies 
with the amendment the very controversial 
absolute meaning the Court ascribed to it in 
the Everson and McCollum decisions. Then 
she berates anyone who questions that abso- 
lute meaning, as did the bishops. Is this 
the democratic way to discuss public issues? 

The phrase “separation of church and 
state” nowhere appears in the Federal Con- 
stitution. The whole idea has been read 


Killed 


Pennsylvania anthracite Total 


Production 


Production 
(short tons) 


Killed (short tons) 


Killed 


; 
53, 624, 000 | 60 


3, 974, 000 
46, 955, 000 | 40 


3, 185, 000 


7, 159, 000 . 100, 579, 000 106 
into the Constitution (sometimes justifiably, 
sometimes not) by our jurists. So isn't it 
rather insolent to smear as an attack on the 
first amendment an interpretation of this 
judge-made doctrine which the bishops hold 
in common with many highly reputable au- 
thorities on constitutional law? 

In stigmatizing approval of New York’s 
RT system “thinking * * * which en- 
dangers the wallof separation * * *” did 
Mrs. Meyer stop to recall that she was in- 
sulting six of the seven judges of the New 
York State Court of Appeals? They upheld 
RT as being perfectly consistent with con. 
stitutional separation of church and state, 
even as laid down in the McCollum deci- 
sion. So did three out of five appellate divi- 
sion justices. So have 14 attorneys general 
of various States. 

“The administrative Catholic bishops 
[sic],” according to Mrs. Meyer, “boldly de- 
clared the American principle of separation 
of church and state a novel interpretation 
of the Constitution, a shibboleth of doc- 
trinaire secularism * * * invented by 
the Supreme Court *® * *.” Like so 
many legal authorities, they so described 
the McCollum-case interpretation of the 
principle. The principle itself, judged in the 
light of the many forms of public aid to 
religion approved under it, is a very com- 
plex affair. 


But why goon? Such reckless gerryman- 
dering in the constitutional field renders dis- 
cussion futile. 


Farm Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Labor Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor has just concluded a series of con- 
ferences with the Departnrent of Labor 
on farm labor problems. This is a 
memorable event since, although the De- 
partment has for some time consulted 
with a similar committee of growers, this 
is the first time that a committee from 
labor has been given the same recogni- 
tion. 

The Labor Advisory Committee has 
adopted a resolution embodying its rec- 
ommendations to the Department on 
various policies in connection with the 
farm labor problem. The recommen- 
dations deal particularly with the ques- 
tion of Mexican farm labor—a question 
with which we are all familiar since it 
has been debated time after time on the 
floor of the House. The question is up 
again today as we consider the 1953 
appropriation for the Immigration Serv- 
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ice, which includes funds to implement 
the wetback penalty bill passed by Con- 
gress just a few weeks ago. The Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor includes in its res- 
olution a statement strongly urging Con- 
gress to appropriate the funds necessary 
to carry out the intention of the law we 
have ourselves passed. if we fail to do 
so, we are indeed perpetrating a public 
fraud, as the committee points out. 

Among the various recommendations 
made by the Labor Advisory Committee 
you will note that the Secretary of Labor 
is urged to hold hearings in public on 
the need for importing foreign labor for 
any crop harvest, or for any particular 
area; to hold similar hearings for the 
purpose of determining the prevailing 
wage to be paid such imported labor; 
to permit labor representation in nego- 
tiation of agreements with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico on importation of Mex- 
icans; and to provide for payment of a 
minimum of 75 cents per hour to im- 
ported farm labor. 

As we all know these recommendations 
are of vital importance if we are to pre- 
Serve the standard of our own farm 
and industrial workers. Because of that 
importance, I include the committee’s 
resolution, together with a copy of a 
statement released by the National Farm 
Labor Union on the occasion in the Rrec- 
oRD along with my remarks: 


RESOLUTION BY THE LABOR ADvisOoRY COM- 
MITTEE ON FarM LABOR, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Marcu 31-Aprin 1, 1952 


The experience of the labor organizations 
in all parts of the country convinces us that 
the program for importing workers from 
other countries has adversely affected the 
wages, working conditions and levels of liv- 
ing of farm laborers and rural communities. 
Statistics show that great numbers of farm 
workers have left the farms and the labor 
supply for agriculture is rapidly diminishing. 
The substandard conditions of agricultural 
employment compared to employment in 
other industry have been the primary cause 
of this shortage in farm labor. 

The committee recognizes that the legal 
discrimination against agricultural workers 
must be ended to bring about fundamental 
improvement in the agricultural labor mar- 
ket. However, the committee urges the De- 
partment of Labor, within the limits of its 
funds and authority, to take vigorous action 
to improve conditions of domestic workers 
insofar as possible, to the end that the sup- 
ply of domestic workers be improved, and to 
make foreign workers available, where essen- 
tial, on terms that will protect both the per- 
sons who come to aid American farmers and 
our own domestic workers. The committee 
urges actions recommended below: 

Public Law 78 states: 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this 
title shall oe available for employment in 
any area unless the Secretary of Labor has 
determined and certified that (1) sufficient 
domestic workers who are able, willing, and 
qualified are not available at the time and 
place needed to perform the work for which 
such workers are to be employed, (2) the 
employment of such workers will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic agricultural workers 
similarly employed, and (3) reasonable ef- 
forts have been made to attract domestic 
workers for such employment at wages and 
standard hours of work comparable to those 
Offered to foreign workers.” 

In the Mexican agreement now in effect it 
is stated that Mexican workers shall receive 
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not less than the prevailing wage. This 
provision does not prevent certification at 
wages which cannot provide either American 
or Mexican workers a decent standard of 
living. Combinations of employers too often 
prevent the wage levels from reaching a 
higher level which normally would result 
from free competition. In areas where these 
combinations have set the prevailing wage 
for foreign labor, the contract wage becomes 
the wage for domestic workers. 

We therefore recommend that the Secre- 
tary of Labor and the United States Em- 
ployment Service initiate basic changes in 
public policy in order to improve bad con- 
ditions which still exist in many parts of the 
country where migratory labor is employed. 

We urge thorough consideration of the 
following proposals for action under present 
legislation: 

1. In negotiating the Mexican agreement 
the representatives of the United States 
should seek to have incorporated a specific 
minimum wage which will be the lowest at 
which any contract nationals will be brought 
in. We recommend that this minimum 
hourly rate be set at 75 cents with the under- 
standing that higher rates shall be paid, 
where higher prevailing wages exist. 

2. We recommend that the Department of 
Labor place major emphasis in its program 
on utilizing domestic workers including 
Puerto Ricans and make clear to farmers 
that this is its objective. We do not believe 
that the best interests of agriculture, or the 
country as a whole, can be served by em- 
ployers depending on the importation of 
farm workers from Mexico, the British West 
Indies, or any other countries. 

3. We urge the Secretary to conduct public 
hearings in each major agricultural area or 
crop for the purpose of determining the 
availability of domestic workers to meet our 
agricultural production goals and to deter- 
mine the prevailing wages to be paid Mexi- 
can nationals if there is found to be a need 
for their importation. 

4. We recommend no estimates, as to the 
need for foreign workers, should be released 
until verified and until public hearings have 
been held and the availability of domestic 
agricultural workers determined. 

5. We do not believe that any system of 
determining prevailing wages can be effec- 
tive without the representation of all parties 
to the wage bargain. We recommend that 
the Department of Labor, in order to deter- 
mine wages and working conditions in agri- 
culture, do it through a system of agricul- 
tural wage boards or industry committees 
on which the employer, the worker, and pub- 
lic are represented. 

6. We recommend that the United States 
Employment Service sponsor the formation 
of farm placement advisory committees to 
work with the various State farm placement 
services. These committees should be com- 
posed of labor and employers and the De- 
partment of Labor should not certify the re- 
quests for foreign workers unless the re- 
questing State has established such com- 
mittee. 

7. We request the Department of Labor to 
appoint a subcommittee composed of six 
committee members, three from the CIO and 
three from the A. F. of L. to act when it 
would be difficult to assemble the full com- 
mittee. 

8. We ask that labor organizations be offici- 
ally represented in an advisory capacity in 
negotiations for the importation of contract 
workers from Mexico or any other foreign 
country. 

9. While we do not oppose the importation 
of foreign workers for temporary employment 
in agriculture when they actually are needed, 
we are not convinced that there was a need 
for the numbers such as were imported in 
1951. We strongly urge that such foreign 
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workers be imported only after the negoti- 
ation of an agreement between the United 
States and the country concerned. Such 
agreements should prescribe wages, working 
and living conditions for such foreign work- 
ers and guarantee to such workers the right 
to be represented in their dealings with em- 
ployers by a genuine trade union. Refusal 
of a foreign government to make an agree- 
ment should immediately result in with- 
drawal of certification of employment for 
that country’s workers. 

10. We urge the Department to make sur- 
veys and establish recruitment centers in 
those areas of the United Stites where there 
is underemployment in agriculture and in 
cooperation with workers and farmers work 
out a system of transportation to and from 
seasonal jobs in agriculture. Such trans- 
portation costs should be borne by employers 
or jointly by employers and workers, 

11. The United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the various State affiliates should 
work out a practical program of securing the 
cooperation of organized labor, as well as 
other organizations to assist in developing 
a local labor supply ior agricultural employ- 
ment. We recommend the extension of the 
day-haul programs for supplying agricultural 
workers, and the interchange of labor be- 
tween the various States and regions, which 
follows the historic pattern of movement of 
agricultural workers, that was disrupted dur- 
ing World War II. 

12. In its report the President’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor points out that the 
average agricultural worker secures less than 
100 days’ employment per year and received 
in 1950 only 39 percent of the average annual 
earnings of industrial workers. We urge 
that there be programs developed for the 
recruitment and placement of domestic 
workers which will extend the period of em- 
ployment to increase the earnings of agri- 
cultural workers more nearly equal to those 
of industrial employees. We also call atten- 
tion to the fact that in determining parity 
prices for farm products the Department of 
Agriculture is directed to figure the cost of 
hired farm labor, employed by the farmers, 
for all major crops enjoying Government 
guaranties. These guaranties to farm em- 
ployers have not been reflected in benefits to 
the workers. : 

13. We are disappointed that the Congress 
did not see fit to adopt, in recent legislation 
amending the immigration laws, a section 
making the knowing employment of illegal 
aliens subject to a substantial penalty. 
Vvhile Public Law 283 to some extent 
strengthens the immigration laws by pro- 
viding penalties for persons transporting, 
harboring, or concealing illegal aliens, this 
still is not adequate to stop entry of illegal 
aliens. The passage of improvements in the 
iramigration laws becomes a public fraud 
when the Congress fails to appropriate the 
funds to carry out the intention of the law. 


[News release by the National Farm Labor 
Union, A. F. of L.] 


“For the first time in the history of agri- 
culture in the United States, organized labor 
has an Official voice in determining policies 
affecting the Nation’s 2,000,000 farm work- 
ers,” H. L. Mitchell, president of the National 
Farm Labor Union, A. F. of L., said today. 

Mitchell's statement was made in connec- 
tion with the release of a series of recom- 
mendations made to the Secretary of Labor 
by an 18-man committee, composed of an 
equal number of representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. The com- 
mittee was called to Washington March 31. 
It has just ended its sessions and released 
its recommendations to the Department of 
Labor. 





Among the high lights of these recom- 
mendations was that the Secretary of Labor 
conduct public hearings in each major agri- 
cultural area or crop to determine the avail- 
ability of domestic farm workers for employ- 
ment before certifying the need for importa- 
tion of foreign workers. The Secretary was 
called upon also to determine through public 
hearings the prevailing wages to be paid to 
foreign workers in the event it was found 
necessary to import farm labor from Mexico, 
the British West Indies, or elsewhere. The 
committee asserted that too many Mexican 
nationals (194,000) and other foreign work- 
ers were imported, with the result that the 
wages and working conditions of American 
citizens had been adversely affected. 

The labor committee asked for official rep- 
resentation of organized labor in future ne- 
gotiations with Mexico for an international 
agreement permitting the importation of 
farm workers. The committee also recom- 
mended that the United States seek to have 
incorporated into the agreement with Mex- 
ico a minimum wage of not less than 75 
cents an hour to be paid Mexican nationals 
if any are imported. The committee also 
said that if it was found that the prevailing 
wage in any area was higher than 75 cents 
the best wage should be paid. 

While expressing its disappointment that 
Congress did not include in its arnendment 
to the immigration laws, a provision that 
persons knowingly employing illegal aliens 
would be subject to penalty, the labor rep- 
resentatives felt that the immigration law 
had been strengthened by the amendment 
to penalize persons transporting, harboring, 
or concealing illegal aliens. However, they 
pointed out that if Congress fails to appro- 
priate funds to enforce the law, it becomes 
a public fraud. 

Mitchell continued by saying: “Organized 
labor’s committee on farm placement was 
appointed by the Secretary of Labor as a re- 
sult of public concern about the operation 
of the Special Farm Labor Committee com- 
posed of large-scale agricultural employers 
from 48 States who for several years have 
been advising the Labor Department on 
placement of farm workers. Due to the poli- 
cies made by the employer group, hundreds 
of thousands of unnecessary foreign work- 
ers have been legally and illegally imported 
into the.United States for farm work. The 
majority are wetbacks from Mexico who have 
infiltrated nearly all trades, crafts, and in- 
dustries.” Mitchell also said that the im- 
portation of foreign labor has driven larger 
numbers of American citizens away from 
farm employment due to the effect on wages 
and conditions of workers who are forced to 
compete with foreign labor willing to work 
for low wages. 

The members of the committee for the 
A. F. of L. are: Sidney Brenan, Minneapo- 
lis, vice president, and Frank Tobin, Wash- 
ington, representative, Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; Patrick E. Gorman, Chicago, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Leon B. Schachter, 
Camden, N. J., representative, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; J. L. 
Rhodes, Atlanta, southern director, A. F. 
of L.; C. J. Haggerty, San Francisco, secre- 
tary-treasurer, California Federation of La- 
bor; H. L. Mitchell, Washington, president; 
and Hank Hasiwar, vice president, National 
Farm Labor Union. 

The members of the committee for CIO 
are: Nicholas Dragon, regional director, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Irwin DeShetler, regional di- 
rector, Los Angeles, Calif.; Charles Cowl, 
Tampa, Fla., regional director; John Mau- 
rillo, regional director, Syracuse, N. Y.; Her- 
bert McReedy, assistant director, Detroit, 
Mich.; Paul Christopher, regional director, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Katherine Ellickson and 
Richard Leonard, Washington representa- 
tives of CIO. 
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A Tribute to Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the An- 
selm Forum, of Gary, Ind., is an organ- 
ization that has been doing outstanding 
work for a number of years in breaking 
down the barriers between various na- 
tionality, religious, and racial groups, 
and improving the community life gen- 
erally in the Calumet region of Indiana. 

The following article from the Gary 
Post-Tribune regarding two Japanese- 
Americans has been one of the numer- 
ous examples of its fruitful accomplish- 
ments: 


Krranaras Likxep Gary, IND.—Two GRATEFUL 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN PARENTS NAME THEIR 
Basy Gary—CaMeE HERE WHEN War Days 
WerE Dark 


In grateful appreciation of the city that 
befriended them after the United States 
Government evacuated American-born Jap- 
anese from their California homes during 
World War II, Viola and George Kitahara 
have named their recently born son Gary. 

Kitahara was born on his father’s 200-acre 
fruit ranch at Reedley, Calif. His father 
came to America in 1898. George was 
graduated from the Reedley high school and 
University of California, where he studied 
agriculture and majored in chemistry. 
When the war came, his family being of 
Japanese origin, was interned at a reloca- 
tion camp in Arizona. A friend, George's 
Sunday school teacher, took over the Kita- 
hara farm to save it for them. 

After a year in the internment camp 
George was released as a nisei (Japanese- 
American citizen), and through a Chicago 
agency obtained a position as a research 
chemist at the Reynolds Metals plant in 
Gary. 

WELFARE DEPARTMENT AID 

His wife, also American-born of Japanese 
parents, attended the San Diego State Col- 
lege where she was a sophomore at the time 
of the evacuation. She was a predental 
major. 

Mrs. Kitahara and her family were tem- 
porarily detained at the Santa Anita race- 
track and then transferred to the intern- 
ment camp at Poston, Ariz. She relocated 
in Chicago after 1 year detention and was 
employed there as a dental X-ray technician, 
and later as a typist for the Lake County 
welfare department in Gary. 

Here she met George Kitahara. After a 
short romance they were married at Grace 
Lutheran Church, where she taught a Sun- 
day school class and sang in the choir. 

After the United States Supreme Court 
ruled a discriminatory California law un- 
constitutional, Kitahara and his wife re- 
turned to the west coast and bought a farm 
at Parlier, near Fresno, Calif. 


ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY 


They now own two farms and raise cotton 
and grapes. He is a member of the Lions 
Club and is secretary-treasurer of the farm 
bureau. His wife plays the organ in the 
Parlier community church. They have two 
young daughters, born since they returned 
to California. 

At the time they left Gary, Reynolds 
Metals employees gave them a farewell din- 
ner. Kitahara was moved by this token of 
respect and friendship, but the thing that 
restored his faith in American democracy, 
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he said, was his contact with Anselm 
Forum. 

He became a member of the forum as the 
representative of a race that was not in- 
cluded in its fellowship. He found under- 
standing friends there. He was drawn par- 
ticularly to Reuben Olson, founder of An- 
selm, who introduced him to the Gary forum, 
Therefore, little Gary Kitahara’s middle 
name is Reuben. 


Another Threat to Private Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an article by William A. 
O’Brien entitled “Another Threat to 
Private Industry” which appeared in the 
February 1952 edition of the Rural 
Dealer favoring the further development 
of hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by private enterprise. 

The article follows: 

ANOTHER THREAT TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 

(By William A. O’Brien) 


Engineers have long dreamed of harness- 
ing the Niagara River and fully utilizing 
the tremendous energy the current provides 
as it madly plunges on its downward course 
over Niagara Falls. The initial step along 
these lines was taken more than 50 years 
ago when the Niagara Falls Power Co., now 
a part of Niagara Hudson Power, constructed 
a generating plant at the falls. At that 
time, however, there was fear that the scenic 
beauty of the falls might be sacrificed and 
drastic limitations were placed on the 
amount of water that could be diverted for 
power purposes. In the meantime it has 
been determined that a far greater volume 
of water can be utilized for power produc- 
tion without marring the scenic effect of the 
falls. In 1950 the United States and Cana- 
dian Governments ratified a new treaty that 
would permit the utilization of sufficient 
water on each side of the falls to generate 
1,572,000 kilowatts of electricity or nearly 
four times as much as is now available. 

As a result of the treaty, a gigantic hydro- 
electric power plant will be built on the 
Niagara River. A controversy has arisen, 
however, whether this project will be finan- 
ced with private capital or with public funds 
at the expense of taxpayers. 

A group of private power companies are 
ready and willing to erect and operate the 
power plant with private capital and with- 
out any financial assistance or subsidy from 
the Government. This group consists of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric, N. Y. State Gas 
& Electric, Niagara Mohawk Power, and 
Rochester Gas & Electric. These concerns 
all have a long record of successful operation 
in New York State and have the necessary 
lines, experience, and other facilities for de- 
livering power to all parts of the State. 

It is estimated that the project will cost 
over $350,000,000, which is little more than 
the five companies spend annually for new 
construction and expansion. Because of 
their experience, facilities, and ability to 
finance the operation with private capital, 
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and without expense to taxpayers, it would 
seem logical that these concerns would 
promptly be given authority to proceed with 
the work. The rates that power companies 
are allowed to charge consumers are deter- 
mined by the Public Service Commission and 
the public interest would therefore be fully 
protected as far as the charge for service is 
concerned. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that the proj- 
ect, if operated along the above lines, would 
pay about $23,000,000 a year in local, State, 
and Federal taxes during a period when both 
Federal and local governments are all seeking 
additional sources of revenue. 

Unfortunately, however, some of our pub- 
lic officials are imbued with the theory that 
the Federal Government should compete 
with private enterprise in supplying electric 
energy and various other services to the pub- 
lic at the expense of the taxpayers. They 
propose that the Niagara River project be 
built and financed with public funds by the 
Federal Government. Another group favors 
the construction of the project by New York 
State with funds supplied by the sale of 
tax-free bonds. 

Three bills were introduced in the Eighty- 
second Congress covering the three proposals 
mentioned. 

The Federal bill sponsored by Senator 
HERBERT LEHMAN, and Representative FranK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., would authorize the 
construction of the project with Federal 
Government funds. 

The State bill sponsored by Senator IrvinG 
Ives and Representative W. S. CoLE would 
authorize the construction and operation of 
the project by New York State. 

Both these proposals would not Only re- 
quire the use of public funds for financing 
the operation but would also deprive the 
Government of the taxes that are normally 
paid by all private enterprises. 

Senator HomeR CaPenHart, of Indiana, and 
Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER, of New 
York, have introduced a bill that would au- 
thorize the five private power companies 
mentioned to construct, operate, and finance 
the project without the use of public funds. 

No definite action has yet been taken on 
any of the three bills now pending in Con- 
gress. 

At first glance it seems unbelievable that 
any serious consideration would be given 
to a suggestion that the Government expend 
$350,000,000 on an electric-power project 
when private industries are willing and able 
to assume the task without any expense to 
the Government. In view of the inefficiency, 
extravagance, scandal, and graft found in 
various Government agencies during recent 
months, there is little incentive to further 
expand the Government payroll and create 
new jobs for political favorites. There is cer- 
tainly no reason to believe that a group of 
bureaucrats are capable of operating an elec- 
tric-power plant as efficiently or econom- 
ically as men who have had long experience 
in the business and who have proven they 
can operate such a business on an ecOnomical 
and profitable basis. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that those who are eager to 
have the Government gradually absorb more 
and more of the functions of private indus- 
try, are masters of propaganda and are skilled 
in bringing pressure upon legislators, 

They use every device to create a real or 
a synthetic public demand for their schemes 
and in this way they are often able to get 
their proposals adopted even though they 
represent only a small minority. 

It is anticipated that Congress will take 
some action on the Niagara power project in 
the near future. Those who are in favor of 
the Capehart-Miller bill which will author- 
ize the construction and operation of the 
power plant without public expense should 
make their sentiments known to their Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress withe 
out delay. 
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Detroit Leads in Wealth Creation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the Detroiter, the weekly 
publication of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, contains some interesting statis- 
tics on employment and income on 10 of 
the leading cities in the United States. 

These statistics disclose that Detroit, 
one of the top manufacturing areas in 
the Nation, leads all other cities in the 
creation of wealth. 

Because I believe these statistics would 
be of interest not only to the Members 
of the Congress but also to the people 
of the United States, I insert as a part of 
my remarks the following article: 


Employment by industry (1950 census) 








Derrorr LEADS IN WEALTH CREATION 


Over one-half of all persons working in the 
Detroit area are in manufacturing or con- 
struction, the wealth-producing industries 
of an urban community. Among major 
areas, Detroit’s closest competitor as a wealth 
creator is Cleveland where above industries 
combined account for 45 percent of all em- 
ployment. Detroit’s concentration in these 
two vital industries, 52 percent, is nearly 
double that of San Francisco and approxi- 
mately half again as great as that of New 
York, Boston, or Los Angeles. 

Employment in manufacturing accounts 
for 47 percent of Detroit's employment total 
while corresponding figure for construction 
is 5 percent. Among all the Nation’s metro- 
politan areas, it is necessary to drop down 
the list to the thirtieth in size to find one 
with a concentration in manufacturing and 
construction exceeding that of Detroit. And 
that area—Youngstown—topped Detroit by 
only 1 percent. 

Eighteen percent of Detroit employment is 
in wholesale and retail trade as compared 
with 24 percent in Los Angeles. Service in- 
dustries account for only 19 percent of the 
loca] work force or about two-thirds the pro- 
portion in New York, Boston, Los Angeles, 
or San Francisco. 
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1 Percent of total employed in manufacturing and construction. 
? Includes finance, insurance, real estate, professional, business and repair and personal services. 

According to census reports, median in- public relations committee, Monroe 


come of a Detroit family was $4,090 in 1949. 
This figure compares with $4,051 and $3,996 
for Chicago and Cleveland, respectively, the 
areas reporting next highest income among 
the 10 with largest populations. Among 57 
areas in United States that have 250,000 or 
more inhabitants, only Washington, D. C., 
topped Detroit in income. Thirty-five per- 
cent of Detroit's famiiles enjoyed an income 
of $5,000 or more. Among 57 large districts, 
only Washin¢ton exceeded Detroit in pro- 
portion of incomes above $5,000. 

It is not just a coincidence that the top 
income areas uf the Nation are manufactur- 
ing centers. Manufacturing and construc- 
tion not only create things for people to 
buy, they are the chief generators of the 
payrolls that make possible the purchase of 
these goods. 





Engineers Back Private Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution adopted by the 


County chapter, New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers, and signed by 
its chairman, W. S. Little, as it appeared 
in the Tuesday, April 1, 1952, edition of 
the Rochester Times-Union, Rochester, 
N. Y., providing for additional hydroelec- 
tric power from the Niagara Falls and 
eee to be developed by private enter- 
prise. 


The editorial follows: 
ENGINEERS BACK PRIVATE POWER 


The Monroe County chapter of the New 
York State Society of Professional Engineers, 
after considerable discussion at its regular 
meeting last Tuesday, has endorsed the Cape- 
hart-Miller bill for the development of addi- 
tional hydroelectric power at Niagara Falls. 

The civic affairs committee report giving 
the pertinent data and arguments that led 
to this decision said in part: 

“To make benefits (of Niagara power) 
available to the greatest number of people 
in the area, five New York State utility com- 
panies propose jointly to finance and con- 
struct this development. They represent a 
substantial portion of the Nation’s power 
and light industry, and constitute an inter- 
connected group of companies serving prac- 
tically all of New York State, exclusive of 
Long Island. 

“These companies are Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corp.; Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc.; New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp.; Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
and Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. To- 
gether they serve approximately 90 percent 
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of both the State’s land area and its pop- 
ulation. 

“These five companies own and operate 
102 hydro plants with capacities of about 
1,400,000 kilowatts, and 27 steam plants with 
capacities of about 4,600,000 kilowatts, mak- 
ing a total of 6,000,000 kilowatts; are in- 
terconnected, which even now makes pos- 
sible the utilization of the most economic 
sources of combined generating capacity; 
and paid $136,000,000 in Federal, State and 
local taxes in 1950. 

“They have the combined financial re- 
sources, experience, engineering knowledge, 
familiarity with the problems involved and 
the executive ability to undertake this proj- 
ect immediately and push it to the earliest 
possible completion. They can do the job 
quicker and more economically than anyone 
else. 

“The issue is clear cut: Shall the Govern- 
ment enter directly into competition with 
its own citizens in the production and sale 
of electricity? And if Government is to be 
permitted to nationalize the electric light 
and power industry, what is to prevent na- 
tionalization of other industries? Banks, 
for instance or transportation, the oil and 
steel industries, coal mines, farms? 

“Other countries have followed that pat- 
tern, and today America is being called upon 
to help pay for their costly experiments. 
Since no functions of Government are in- 
volved, there can be no valid excuse for 
permitting Government to enter into direct 
competition with its private citizens who 
are ready, willing, and able to do the job.” 





Labor in the Nutmeg State 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
factual, well-written article enumerat- 
ing the virtues and objectives of the Con- 
necticut Federation of Labor appears in 
the March issue of the American Federa- 
tionist. 

The authors, Timothy M. Collins and 
Joseph M. Rourke, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor, have expressed in 
vigorous terms the contributions of this 
great organization to the welfare of Con- 
necticut’s citizens. 

I have, on occasion, disagreed with the 
political activities of the federation, but 
have most amicable relations with its 
officers and members. No finer group of 
men and women can be found in any 
organization. 

The story told below is one of valid 
achievement in the advancement of or- 
ganized labor. Connecticut is proud of 
its record of labor-management accord, 
and that record is, in large part, attrib- 
utable to the sincere desire of organized 
labor to further the welfare of its mem- 
bers progressively and continuously. 

The article follows: 


LABOR IN THE NuTMEG STATE 


(By Timothy M. Collins and Joseph M. 
Rourke) 
As one of the oldest State branches of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Connect- 
icut Federation of Labor reports with a meas- 
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ure of pride that the A. F. of L. in this part 
of old New England is growing steadily and 
is vigorously promoting the interests of the 
people who labor, both as workers and as 
citizens. 

At the present time the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor represents more members 
and more locals than at any other period in 
its history. In affiliation are more than 460 
local unions, 13 city central bodies, 10 build- 
ing-trades councils, and 21 Federal labor 
unions. 

In the past 3 years the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor has increased the number 
of tax-paid members by 41 percent. During 
the same period the number of affiliated local 
unions has increased 28 percent. 

In 1950 there was a net increase of 35 
locals, and last year 60 new locals were add- 
ed. While the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor has been growing, many of our locals 
have been growing with us. One local union 
has increased its membership from 900 to 
1,200 during the past 3 years, while another 
local has expanded from 900 to 1,400 
members. 

Organized labor’s recent progress in Con- 
necticut has been the result of hard work by 
many people. To increase membership, the 
federation added a full-time organizer to its 
staff. His job was to explore any organizing 
leads that might come to our attention and 
to work with the organizers representing the 
A. F. of L. and the various international 
unions. A part-time organizer, whose cost 
was shared by the New Haven Central] Labor 
Council, also joined the staff. In addition, 
all vice presidents of the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor—there is one for each major 
industrial area in the State—were made vol- 
unteer organizers for the A. F. of L. 

Unfortunately, the financial situation 
forced us to release the paid organizers. How- 
ever, since we are firmly convinced that it is 
essential to organize the unorganized work- 
ing people in our State, we intend to press 
this very important job to the limit of our 
resources. 

The A. F. of L.’s representatives in Con- 
necticut have been doing a fine job. They 
have brought some 60 locals into the fold 
during the last 3 years. 

The Brick and Clay Workers and the Inter- 
national Handbag, Luggage, Bell; and Nov- 
elty Workers are two international unions, 
which have recently chartered their first 
Connecticut locals. 

The Bridgeport Brass Co.’s employees re- 
cently came into the A. F. of L. as a large 
industrial union. This was the result of 
dissatisfaction with their previous union 
affiliation and vigorous organizing efforts by 
the A. F. of L. aided by the State federation. 
The Bridgeport Brass local is now making 
excellent progress under strong leadership. 
It is one of the largest units in affiliation 
with the A. F. of L. in Connecticut at 
present. 

Under similar conditions the employees of 
the Dictaphone Corp. in Bridgeport were 
organized as members of the A. F. of L. 
Smaller than the Brass local, the Dictaphone 
union is also an upstanding organization. 

It is the hope of the working people of 
Connecticut that the various international 
unions will recognize that our highly in- 
dustrialized State offers fertile ground for 
intensive organizational efforts and will as- 
sign more full-time organizers. The need is 
for full-time organizers rather than part- 
time personnel. 

To increase affiliations with the State fed- 
eration of labor, the officers have made nu- 
merous personal appearances before un- 
affiliated local unions and described the 
valuable services which the federation offers 
to the locals and their members. In this 
effort the international unions have been 

sked to render assistance. It would be a 


big help if every new local union had writ- 
ten into its charter or bylaws the require- 
ment that affiliation with the State federa- 
tion of labor must be maintained. 

Since Connecticut is small in area, it is 
possible to keep in close contact with the 
affiliated unions and also with leaders of all 
phases of government and business. It 
means, too, that a real job of providing 
service to the local unions can be done. 

It is a basic policy of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor that trade-unionists 
in this age must carry on a continuous 
program of information and education if 
labor's interests are to be protected and 
progress is to be made to improve working 
conditions and living standards. 

The information phase of our program 
includes getting information to our locals 
and placing the views of labor before the 
public. In doing the latter job, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the State Federation of 
Labor makes innumerable appearances be- 
fore a great variety of organizations outside 
labor. These range from the League of 
Women Voters to the chamber of com- 
merce. Every week several invitations to 
speak before such groups are received. We 
are now attempting to have our officers ap- 
pear before the high school pupils of the 
State in order to introduce them to labor's 
role in the community and the functions 
of labor organizations in our democracy. 

In 1949 the desire to keep the local unions 
fully informed led the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor to form an Industrial Council 
(along the lines of a Building Trades Coun- 
cil) for all A. F. of L. unions in the State 
whose members are employed in manufac- 
turing. The Industrial Council meets quar- 
terly. It discusses mutual problems and 
exchanges information on centract terms, 
wages and negotiations for the entire State. 

Since its creation the Industrial Council 
has made significant contributions to pro- 
moting higher standards for Connecticut’s 


A. F. of L. unionists and to placing them 
in a better informed and thus stronger bar- 
gaining position when their organizations 
sit down to negotiate new contracts with 
the employers. 

For all affiliates the State Federation of 


Labor makes available a legal service. This 
keeps the local unions posted on legal prob- 
lems which may confront them. Our coun- 
sel has recently undertaken the publica- 
tion of a legal bulletin which conveys late 
information on important labor decisions 
of Connecticut and other courts, NLRB 
decisions and new legislation. Also in the 
legal line the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor has distributed booklets on the Taft- 
Hartley Act and on financial statements. 
The process of labor education within our 
jurisdiction now rests in the competent 
hands of our director of education and re- 
search. She is charged with formulating 
ways and means to educate our membership 
and the public on the .ims and objectives of 
the A. F. of L. The director has been re- 
sponsible for the William J. Fitzgerald 
scholarship a~ard contest, which is con- 
ducted annually. A $500 award goes to the 
winner. The scholarship contest, which in- 
volves a comprehensive examination based 
on labor subjects, is open to all seniors in 
the State’s high schools, public and private. 
A popular project developed by the di- 
rector is an annual one-week summer school 
program for all union members. Dealt with 
are such subjects as grievance procedures, 
contract negotiations, and labor laws. 
Any local union which becomes interested 
in launching its own educational program is 
aided by the director of education. The re- 
sults to date in this field have been good. 
On the information side, our director re- 
cently prepared an attractive pamphlet on 
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our organization which has received wide- 
spread acclaim. 

Like other State branches of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Connecticut 
Federation is deeply concerned with legis- 
lative matters. In this area cur State, until 
recently, had always been considered ad- 
vanced. In the past few years, however, 
labor's attempts to secure desirable legisla- 
tion have had scant success. 

The Connecticut Federation of Labor in its 
legislative program has called for sickness 
insurance comparable to unemployment 
compensation, unemployment benefits of $30 
a week for a period up to 1 year during severe 
unemployment, an increase in workmen's 
compensation benefits to $40 a week for the 
duration of the disability and a lifetime al- 
lowance for the widow, an intrastate mini- 
mum wage of 75 cents an hour and time and 
one-half for overtime, anti-discrimination 
legislation, time off for voting, a minimum 
salary for teachers of $3,000 a year, the pay- 
ment of prevailing wages on all printing 
trade work and the erection of housing for 
persons with moderate incomes. 

The federation has also sought legislation 
which would place public employees in the 
same position, for purposes of economic bar- 
gaining, as private employees. Public em- 
ployees would be accorded the right to have 
their organizations officially recognized for 
collective-bargaining purposes, to have a 
grievance procedure and to engage in arbi- 
tration. 

At the 1949 session political opposition in 
the legislature to the then Democratic gov- 
ernor blocked the passage of any legislation 
to advance labor’s interests. When the 1951 
session opened there was a Republican gov- 
ernor at the helm, and the Republican law- 
makers were then willing to consider some 
labor measures. 

Thus, Connecticut became the first State 
in the Union to adopt a 75-cent minimum 
wage for all persons. However, this law does 
not guarantee overtime rates for work in 
excess of 40 hours in any one week, as labor 
had urged. 

The workmen’s compensation law has been 
improved somewhat. Maximum benefits 
have been boosted from $32 a week to $36 a 
week. 

For many years officers of the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor have been politically 
active. This activity was personal in the 
past. In 1948, however, the federation be- 
came active in politics as an organization. 
At that time Connecticut Labor’s League for 
Political Education was formed. It urged all 
union members to register and undertook 
the task of educating the working people of 
the State on the issues of the campaign. The 
league in that year was able to assist in 
electing Chester Bowles as governor and 
sending three good persons to the House of 
Representatives. 

The political experience gained in the 1948 
campaign was put to full use in 1950. Con- 
necticut labor again supported Governor 
Bowles because of his outstanding labor pro- 
gram and also supported Senators Brren Mc- 
MAHON and WILLIAM BENTON, who had both 
proved their friendship to labor. 

The registration of union members in 1950 
was made a joint task with the CIO, the 
machinists and the railway brotherhocds. 
The names of all union members were sent 
to a central pool. The names were checked 
against the lists of the 169 towns of the State 
to determine who was registered and who was 
not registered. 

Those members who were shown to be not 
qualified to vote were sent cards directly 
from this joint labor political committee. 
In addition, the officers of the respective 
local unions made personal contact with 
the unregistered members and urged them 
to register in order not to lose their votes. 
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As a result of this hard work by labor, Con- 
necticut for the first time in many years had 
@ net increase in the number eligible to vote. 

The second phase of labor's preelection 
activity involved education. The joint com- 
mittee prepared an advertisement for use 
on all buses in the State and a special news- 
paper edition covering the issues of the cam- 
paign and the reasons for labor’s support of 
Governor Bowles and other endorsed can- 
didates. In addition, the newspapers of 
LLPE, the machinists and railroad labor 
prepared and distributed special issues de- 
voted to Connecticut. The day before elec- 
tion 250,000 special pamphlets were passed 
out at shop gates throughout the State, 
urging the people to be sure to ge* out and 
cast their ballots. 

On election day large numbers of cars and 
workers were ready to transport citizens to 
the polling places. The turn-out at the 
polls was most gratifying. Instead of the 
usual 150,000 drop in off years, there was an 
actual drop o* less than 2 percent. Con- 
necticut’s two liberal Senators were both vic- 
torious. However, Governor Bowles failed to 
win another term. 

We should not omit the fact that, while 
the Connecticut branch of Labor’s League 
for Political Education endorsed the Demo- 
cratic candidates in 1950, many A. F. of L. 
members with Republican ties were active 
on behalf of that party’s nominees. They 
formed a Republican Labor Committee, 
which functioned on a relatively minor scale 
during the campaign. 

Governor Lodge, who succeeded Chester 
Bowles, has appointed a committee to study 
sickness insurance. This committee has no 
member from organized labor, but it does 
have an insurance company representative. 

The Republican Party offered to increase 
unemployment compensation benefits about 
@4 a week, but in return it demanded that 
workers should give up as much in benefits 
as they were gaining. This was to be done 
by changing the qualifications for eligibility. 

Connecticut labor has been fortunate that 
no unfavorable legislation, such as a State 
anti-closed-shop law, has been passed. As 
we know, labor in a number of other States 
has not fared so well in this respect. 

A capable and hard-working executive 
council has given splendid cooperation to 
the officers of the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor in their efforts to build the strength 
and prestige of the A. F. of L. in the State. 
The present writers are deeply grateful for 
this fine cooperation. 

In order to safeguard labor's interests and 
to contribute to the welfare of all our people, 
the secretary-treasurer has accepted mem- 
bership on the Regional Wage Stabilization 
Board, the Federal Advisory Council on 
Social Security, the New England Planning 
Committee, the New Haven Rent Advisory 
Board, the community chests and councils 
and the American Federation of Teachers’ 
Commission for the Reconstruction of 
Education. 

Others of the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor’s official family are serving on the State 
Prevailing Wage Commission, various State 
wage boards, the State Civilian Defense 
Commission, personnel appeals advisory 
boards, the advisory board of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission and a num- 
ber of local boards of education. 

In the opinion of most of the members of 
the Connecticut Federation of Labor, the 
outlook for the A. F. of L. movement in this 
State is bright. Despite the difficult prob- 
lems which all working people and their 
unions face today, we feel confident that 
labor in Connecticut will continue to ad- 
vance. Our objective is further progress, 
and toward that objective the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor-and its affiliated units 
will be working constantly. 


McGrath’s Stand Called Right on Basic 
Issue in Resignation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday March 21, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following article, which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 4, 1952: 


McGraTH’s STAND CALLED RIGHT ON BASIC 
IsSUE IN RESIGNATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, April 3.—Howard McGrath 
was right and President Truman was wrong 
on the basic issue which caused the resigna- 
tion of the Attorney General. That issue 
concerned the right of a Government em- 
ployee to be secure against “unreasonable 
search and seizure”—a right guaranteed to 
every citizen by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that even a subpena by a congres- 
sional committee cannot force a citizen’s 
papers out of his possession by a blanket 
request, and that there is no authority for 
Congress or the Executive to engage in a 
“fishing expedition” to get information seek- 
ing tw incriminate an individual. 

The questionnaire which Newbold Morris 
asked Government employees to fill out vio- 
lates constitutional principle. It invades 
the right of privacy. It asks the employee 
to furnish information on which an inquisi- 
tion can be based without the slightest evi- 
dence that there has been any wrongdoing. 
It is like trying a citizen for a crime without 
presenting an indictment. 


UNJUSTIFIED QUESTIONNAIRES 


It is true that the Federal Government 
as an employer can request any question- 
naire to be filled out and that the penalty 
can be a refusal to let the employee keep 
his job. But no questionnaire invading pri- 
vacy is justified unless the security of the 
state itself is at stake—if it is a matter of 
loyalty or treason. 

If anyone in the executive departments has 
committed a wrong, has abused the authority 
of his office, or has accepted bribe money 
for doing anything in the name of the gov- 
ernmental post he occupies, the evidence 
should be assembled by the investigation 
units of the Government—the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation or a special intelli- 
gence unit set up for that task. 

When evidence has been gathered indicat- 
ing wrongdoing, then a searching question. 
naire with specific relationship to a particu- 
lar course of action should be submitted 
and, if not filled out, the facts should be 
placed before a grand jury. 

But to ask employees without regard to 
their own repute to tell the number of 
bank accounts they have, the places where 
they have safety-deposit boxes, and the 
financial affairs of all members of their fami- 
lies is going too far toward an implication 
of guilt to which innocent persons should 
never be subjected. 

Presumably President Truman refused to 
repudiate the Newbold Morris questionnaire 
and presumably he was glad in a way that 
matters turned out as they did—for Mr. 
Truman got rid of the troublesome ques- 
tionnaire and the prosecutor, too. For Mr. 
Morris never should have been appointed 
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at all if Mr. Truman had had absolute con- 
fidence in his Attorney General. 

But, whatever may be the facts developed 
now with respect to any of the persons 
in the Department of Justice who in the fu- 
ture may be called to book for specific trans- 
actions, Howard McGrath was eternally right 
when he said: 

“I have done my duty as I saw it. I have 
stood up for what I believe to be great prin- 
ciples of personal liberty and the funda- 
mental rights of employees of the Federal 
Government. I gladly accept the penalty 
which in this instance attaches to the per- 
formance of duty.” 

The question arises as to why the President 
did not repud‘ate the questionnaire on the 
basis of true constitutionalism. For while it 
must be conceded that constitutional rights 
can be disregarded by the Government as an 
employer, the protection of the innocent in- 
dividual against invasion of privacy is of far 
greater importance than political expediency. 

The Republicans have cried out that there 
has been corruption in the executive depart- 
ments. The congressional committees, head- 
ed by Democrats, have exposed many of these 
scandals. 


THE WRONG WAY TO DO IT 


If a special prosecutor was to be appointed 
to clean up the Government, it was necessary 
for such a prosecutor to report to the Presi- 
dent or else that Mr. Truman get a new At- 
torney General. But such a special prosecu- 
tor doesn’t begin by asking all persons to 
stand up and accuse themselves or by re- 
questing all persons to subject themselves to 
investigation of their private affairs and the 
finances of all their relatives. This would 
hardly be an effective way to track down any 
Official guilty of accepting rewards for favors 
done. 

It is inconceivable that as many as 500 
persons in the Department of Justice to 
whom the questionnaire was to have been 
submitted could have been involved in 
wrong-doing such as would be disclosed by 
answering the questions. Any person who 
had accepted a bribe would not hesitate to 
lie about the fact in answering the question- 
naire. The congressional committees usual- 
ly have “leads” concerning the persons who 
might have been engaged in questionable 
transactions, and the Department of Justice 
would have access to the same information if 
there were cooperation with the congres- 
sional committees. 

Corruption can be and should be ferreted 
out, but not by first depriving all Govern- 
ment employees of constitutional rights for 
any reason—least of all for political expedi- 
2mcy. True liberalism seems to have lost 
many of its champions in present-day Wash- 
ington. 


First Annual Report by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on the Success of SHAPE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include the 
following report in the Recorp. This is 
a partial text of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s first annual report of April 2 
as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers 
















































































{n Europe, as was published in the Chris- 


tian Science Monitor of the same date. 

This report is by a man whose vision 
and extraordinary ability have done so 
much to unify Europe in a common de- 
fense against communistic aggression. 
The success and accomplishments of 
SHAPE is one of the greatest contribu- 
tions in history to the cause of peace 
and freedom. 

The matter referred to follows: 


This anniversary provides a vantage point 
to review progress during the initial year of 
our joint enterprise, to take stock of our 
needs, and to present to member nations 
certain views that have developed in my 
headquarters concerning our present se- 
curity position. Though these observations 
reach beyond the purely geographical limits 
of this command, we have found that no 
turbulence in the world scene fails to react 
directly on our common enterprise in Europe. 
The struggle against the threat of dicta- 
torial aggression has no geographical bounds; 
it is all one. 

It would be disastrous if the favorable 
signs and developments recorded in this re- 
port were to put any mind at ease, or to 
create a sense of adequate security, for there 
is no real security yet achieved in Europe; 
there is only a beginning. 

Equally, it would be unfortunate if any- 
one were to find excuse for defeatism in the 
manifold difficulties and shortcomings of our 
joint effort to date. For we have made prog- 
ress in all aspects of security. 

The momentum must be continued with 
renewed vigor, and since moral force is the 
genesis of all progress, especially progress 
toward security and peace, we must give 
primary attention to this vital element. 


WE WANT PEACE 


We are competing with an ideological 
force, communism, which has joined with 
the imperialistic ambitions of a group con- 


. trolling all life and resources found between 


the Elbe and the China Sea. Throughout 
this vast region unity is achieved by the 
simple techniques of the police state. 

In this concert of action and power lies 
great danger: for any single nation exposed 
directly or indirectly to the unrelenting, 
never-ending attacks of propaganda, subver- 
sion, force, and the threat of force. If the 
free nations are to remain secure, our peo- 
ples must march together, agreed on com- 
mon goals, and win that cooperative unity 
possible only in a free society. 

We want peace. We want freedom, too, 
and the individual rights to which our whole 
civilization is dedicated. 

But to want these things is not enough. 
We can keep them only by work, selflessness, 
constancy, and sacrifice. The enormity of 
the present threat will never be met by half- 
hearted measures or by any superficial mili- 
tary facade. Required is the full awakening 
of the free world and the pursuit of ener- 
getic, far-reaching measures to insure our 
form of life—even our survival. * * * 


UNIFIED ACTION REQUIRED 


To advance this great effort unified action 
is required, not only among but within our 
nations. Yet it has seemed more than once 
within our countries that political factions 
hold their own immediate gain higher than 
the fate of their nation or even that of 
civilization itself. Then there are elements 
striving to hold back the hands of the 
clock and apparently placing profits above 
patriotism. 

At the same time, there are workers in 
our member countries still suffering the de- 
lusion that their interests are served by asso- 
ciation with Communist-led labor groups. 

It is nightmarish that any free worker of 
the west could respond voluntarily to the 
same Kremlin voices that have dictated the 
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elimination of free labor unions in Russia 
and satellite countries. 

In the free system labor is a full-fledged 
partner and must share in responsibility as 
equally as it must share in productivity. We 
can thrive mightily in an era of good feel- 
ing. It can be brought into being by vibrant, 
selfless leadership at all levels of society. 

The unity of NATO must rest ultimately 
on one thing—the enlightened self-interest 
of each participating nation. The United 
States, for example, is furnishing much of 
the material resources of this project dur- 
ing the current year because it believes that 
America’s enlightened self-interest is served 
thereby. 

Most American people agree as to the wis- 
dom and necessity of this course. But they 
will continue to believe their own security 
interests are being served only as other par- 
ticipants show cooperation and enterprise in 
improving their own defenses. 

Consequently, it would be fatuous for any- 
one to assume that the taxpayers of America 
will continue to pour money and resources 
into Europe unless encouraged by steady 
progress toward mutual cooperation and full 
effectiveness. 

To be sure, the citizens of all NATO coun- 
tries are carrying heavy tax burdens, but 
even if these are at optimum level, there 
still are many steps possible in Europe which 
would cost little and yet bring rich returns 
through increased strength. 


MORAL FOUNDATION 


Fundamentally, and on a long-term basis, 
each important geographical area must be 
defended primarily by the people of that 
region. The average citizen must therefore 
feel that he has a vital stake in the fight 
for freedom, not that he is a bystander or a 
pawn in a struggle for power. There is so 
much talk of national and international ar- 
range.nents and interests that basic issues 
are often obscured from view. 

Fundamentally, we are fighting the battle 
of individual freedom for all. Before all men 
and before the world, our policies must be 
such as to inspire confidence in our strength 
and determination, and trust in our fairness. 
This is the moral foundation without which 
any military effort, any expenditure in lives 
and treasure, is fruitless. 

By our actions, too, we must demonstrate 
in convincing form that we are masters of 
our own destiny. Within the Atlantic com- 
munity and in Europe, we have the opportu- 
nity to build a bulwark of peace—a central 
position of unity and strength for the free 
world. This, then, must be a first and fun- 
damentsl consideration. 


NEUTRALISM RECALLED 


On February 21, 1951, Supreme Headquar- 
ters, Allied Powers, Europe was physically 
established in temporary facilities at the 
Astoria Hotel in Paris. * * * 

There was a serious question as to the 
state of public morale among the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. They were living daily under the 
shadow of a powerful Soviet striking force 
stationed in Eastern Germany and Poland, 
and possessing the obvious capability of over- 
running much of Furope. It was extremely 
difficult for the average European to see any 
future in an attempt to build defensive 
forces which might offset this real and for- 
midable threat. There seemed to be too 
much of a lead to be overtaken. 

The doubts of the European peoples gave 
birth to the false but glittering doctrine of 
neutralism, through which they hoped to 
preserve the things they had always held dear. 
Their fears were stimulated by ugly over- 
tones of threat from Communist propaganda 
organs and from traitorous outriders already 
in their own midst. Beyond all this, the 
cumulative effects of repeated failure to make 
any headway in conferences with the Soviets 
produced an intellectual defeatism, in some 
quarters bordering upon despair. 
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DANGER ACCENTED 


These were only a few of the obvious ob- 
stacles in the road leading to the collective 
security of the still free world. For my part, 
the effect of the negative factors was largely 
canceled by a stern fact which denied refuta- 
tion: The job had to be done. For my own 
country, as for every other nation joined in 
NATO, vhere was no acceptable alternative. 
Otherwise, nation after nation, beginning 
with the weaker and the more exposed, would 
be infiltrated, harassed, and browbeaten into 
submission. 

The threat of force is no less terrifying to 
the weak than force itself. Finally, as suc- 
cessive states were chipped away, Europe 
would indeed become indefensible. This key 
area would be doomed to regimented service 
for the advancement of communistic im- 
perialism. With Europe would go its skilled 
and productive population, its industrial re- 
sources, and also its traditional influence and 
relationships with other parts of the world. 
The transfer of this strength from the assets 
of the free world into Soviet resources would 
be a fearful blow. 


NATIONS INTERDEPENDENT 


Modern civilization creates more and more 
interdependence among nations. This is ob- 
vious in the case of all those waich cannot 
produce the necessary foodstuffs for their 
own existence. But consider the United 
States—more fortunate, perhaps, than any 
other nation in the abundance, variety, and 
accessibility of her resources. 

The basic index of American industrial 
power is steel production. Currently, the 
United States produces almost one-half of 
the world total and, through such industrial 
strength, has been able to assist in arming 
the free world with heavy military equip- 
me + 2S, 


EFFECT MAGNIFIED 


If the continued advance of the iron cur- 
tain could eventually damage the economic 
and therefore the political system of Amer- 
ica, how much more critical was the posi- 
tion of practically every other nation exposed 
to the threat. Truly there could be no ques- 
tion on the part of any member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization as to the over- 
riding need for joint and vigorous defense 
action. :»Without it there was, ir. long-term 
sense, hope for none. 

The effect of defense spending on national 
economics was greatly magnified by sharp 
world-wide increases in the costs of raw 
materials. Food, coal, and other basic neces- 
sities soared to new heights, kindling an- 
tagonism against governmental defense pro- 
grams, and the whole rearmament effort. 
In the village where I live not far from Paris, 
ordinary laborers averaged the equivalent of 
$70 a month; yet coal for their cook stoves 
ranged up to $50 a ton. For the price of a 
pair of shoes, the average man in Italy was 
already working eight times as long as the 
American worker; for a pound of butter the 
French worker toiled five times as long as his 
American counterpart. 

Even with the maximum potential real- 
ized through the collective efforts of mem- 
ber nations, there is little hope for the eco- 
nomical long-term attainment of security 
and stability in Europe unless Western Ger- 
many can be counted on the side of the free 
nations. Here in the heart of Europe is an 
area of roughly 100,000 square miles, popu- 
lated by nearly 50,000,000 industrious and 
highly skilled people. Rich in natural re- 
sources and production facilities, Western 
Germany alone produces one-half as much 
steel annually as the rest of Western Europe 
combined. The coal of the Ruhr, along with 

the industrial sinews it feeds, is a prime 
economic fact in Europe. 


DEFENSIVE DEPTH 


As the geographic center of Europe, West- 
ern Germany is of great strategic importance 
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in the defense of the Continent. The north- 
ern plain of Germany, with its extensive 
network of modern roads and railways, offers 
the best route of advance from the east. 
As of today, our forces could not offer pro- 
longed resistance east of the Rhine barrier. 
Thus we might lose, by default, the con- 
siderable resources of Germany and suffer, 
at the same time, direct exposure of Den- 
mark and the Netheriands. 

With Western Germany in our orbit, 
NATO forces would form a strong and un- 
broken line in central Europe from the Baltic 
to the Alps. Depth is always a desirable ele- 
ment in defense; in the restricted area of 
Western Europe it is mandatory. Defensive 
depth is indispensable in countering the 
striking power of mechanized armies, and 
the speed and range of modern aircraft. 

Although it is my conviction that a unt!- 
fied Europe offers the best hope for per- 
manent stability in this critical area, re- 
spectable strength can nevertheless be 
achieved within NATO by wholehearted ef- 
fort and cooperation. Much has been done 
toward that end in the past 12 months. 
Viewed separately, as military, economic, 
and political achievements, these gains may 
not be spectacular; but taken as a whole, 
they have created a profound change in 
morale, the basic factor of all. 

Already our active forces have increased 
to a point where they could give a vigorous 
account of themselves, should an attack be 
launched against us. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the 
Temporary Council Committee, our member 
countries have pledged to produce this year 
50 divisions for European defense, exclusive 
of those to be provided by the two new NATO 
nations, Greece and Turkey. Roughly one- 
half of the 50 divisions will be standing 
forces; the remainder are planned as re- 
serve divisions available for employment at 
periods varying from 3 to 30 days. 

Air power is the dominant factor in war 
today. It cannot win a war alone, but with- 
out it no war can be won. Our goal is to 
create air strength capable of answering im- 
mediately the onslaught of an aggressor and 
covering, at the same time, the mobilization 
of reserve forces. Since we cannot predict 
when an attack might be launched, air 
forces must be operationally ready at all 
times to rise to the defense of Western 
Burope. * ° °® 

AIR GOAL OUTLINED 

As presently scheduled, NATO’s European 
air arm will include by the end of 1952 some 
4,000 operational aircraft, a significant pro- 
portion of which will be modern jet fighters. 
When realized, this air strength will amount 
to a greatly improved situation over what 
we faced a year ago, but it will still be far 
from our ultimate requirements. 

Moreover, the operational value of the 
forces will depend in large measure on prog- 
ress made in developing the aircraft warn- 
ing system and the supply and maintenance 
organizations for air forces. 

The naval equation in Western European 
waters is still weighted strongly in our favor. 
Deficiencies exist in mine sweepers, antisub- 
marine craft, and harbor defense installa- 
tions, but efforts are being made toward fill- 
ing these needs. 

The main advance on the naval side has 
been realized in the excellent coordination 
and common procedures evolved by allied 
navies in European waters. * * * 

Recently I have had the stimulating ex- 
perience of visiting our two new NATO mem- 
bers, Greece and Turkey. Knowing the cour- 
age they have shown in the face of direct 
Communist pressure, we are proud at SHAPE 
to welcome them as allies. 

With their resolute, hardy peoples, these 
nations are a significant addition to Euro- 
pean defense. They include between them 
an army strength of more than 25 divisions 
backed by efficient but relatively smaller air 
and naval forces, 


TRAINING STEPPED UP 


The growth of military strength reported 
during the past year has derived from vari- 
ous sources. Certainly, it could not have 
been achieved without the arrival in increas- 
ing numbers of tanks, aircraft, and heavy 
equipment from the United States and 
Canada. 

But arms are useless without trained man- 
power; and during the past 18 months every 
Western European nation represented in 
SHAPE has increased the length of its con- 
scription period. Defense budgets were also 
raised, and among these continental mem- 
bers, military expenditures now average over 
twice the pre-Korean level. * * ®* 


SEA POWER NOTED 


At this time, the forces assigned to SHAPE 
are not of themselves sufficient to stay the 
hand of an aggressor. Of some comfort 
in this bleak realization is the existence of 
other military forces of the NATO countries 
in adjacent areas. 

At seu, there are the fleets directed by 
Admiral McCormick, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic; there is the British Home 
Fleet, and other Allied naval forces in the 
Mediterranean and European coastal waters. 
From its bases in the United Kingdom, the 
RAF Fighter Command could contribute 
greatly in the air battle against Soviet 
attack. °* * * 

The shortage of coal has been one of the 
most serious weaknesses in Europe, imposing 
severe limitations on economic and military 
production alike. Steel is the very bedrock 
of our western industrial machine and of 
modern military power; coal is indispensable 
to its manufacture. The production of coal 
lagged behind the general level of indus- 
trial activity, with the result that Europe is 
actually importing large quantities from the 
United States. Carrying American coal to 
Europe eats into the other vital dollar im- 
ports upon which the industrial life of 
Europe depends. * * * 


UNITED STATES LOAD APPRAISED 


After necessary initial arrmaments have 
been produced, Europe must become self-sus- 
taining in military manufactures at the 
earliest possible date. The United States is 
currently making a tremendous effort to fur- 
nish a great portion of the capital outlay in 
military equipment. Without this there 
could be no effective forces on the Continent 
within the next 4 or 5 years. 

But America cannot continue to be the 
primary source of munitions for the entire 
free world. 

To do so would be militarily unsound. 
Moreover, the United States cannot long con- 
tinue such expenditures without endanger- 
ing her own economic structure. The sound- 
ness of that structure is of vital concern to 
the entire free world, for its collapse would 
be a world-shaking tragedy. * * * 

As months have passed, confidence has 
grown without the NATO community from 
the existence of greater and more effective 
forces and an organization to direct and 
support them. However, we have not yet 
succeeded in the full force, the 
full moral potential of our freedom-loving 
peoples into the stark struggle for survival 
of priceless values. * * * 


RED SHADOW SIGHTED 

The Soviet Army casts its shadow over the 
length and breadth of Europe. The satellite 
countries have increased the size and combat 
effectiveness of their armed forces. 

Reports from behind the iron curtain indi- 
cate that the restiveness of these captive 
people has led to even tighter, tougher, more 
brutal measures of state control. The fa- 
miliar technique of the purge, deliberate ter- 
ror, and intimidation has forced a measure 
of unity, however unhappy, in this area. 

The Soviet Air Force in Eastern Germany 
is currently replacing obsolescent aircraft 
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with jet planes. Work on airfields, communi- 
cations, and supply installations is being vig- 
orously pursued in Eastern Europe. By the 
prolongation of the war in Korea and Indo- 
china, by the constant attempts at erosion 
and subversion of effective government in the 
Far East and Middle East, heavy drains have 
been imposed upon the Western Powers, 
which reduce the resources available to es- 
tablish a balance in Europe. 

Nevertheless the tide has begun to flow our 
way and the situation of the free world is 
brighter than it was a yearago. * * * 


NOBLE CHARGE 


As we work together in the coming year 
we are carrying out our pledge to each other. 
We are reaffirming our true beliefs in the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty, 
and the rule of law. We cre one in our desire 
to live in peace with all peoples and all gov- 
ernments. But we are steadfast in our de- 
termination to safeguard the freedom, the 
common heritage, and the civilization of our 
member nations. 

This is a great task—a noble charge. In a 
world where powerful forces are working tire- 
lessly to destroy the freedom, individual lib- 
erty, and dignity of man, we cannot for one 
moment delay our advance toward security. 
The task will require constant watchfulness, 
hard work, cooperation, and sacrifice, but 
what we do now can grant us peace for 
generations. 

It can be done, given the will to do it. 
There is power in our union—and resource- 
fulness on land, sea, and air. Visible and 
within grasp we have the capability of build- 
ing such military, economic, and moral 
strength as the Communist’ world would 
never dare to challenge. 


The Third Anniversary of NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am inserting a spéech by the 
Honorable W. Averell Harriman, Direc- 
tor of MSA, on the third anniversary of 
the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty—a milestone in the progress and 
the security of western civilization: 


Not the least remarkable thing about this 
anniversary we celebrate today is that it is 
only the third. It seems scarcely possible 
that the North Atlantic Treaty was signed 
only three years ago. The first meeting of 
the NATO Council took place only two and 
a@ half years ago. It was only one year ago 
that General Eisenhower assumed his com- 
mand. Yet in so short a time, NATO has 
become one of the most powerful facts of 
international life. It is the foundation of 
the structure of security the free nations are 
building around the world. 

We are participating in a new development 
in the history of nations. There have been 
other alliances in the past; in fact, there is 
another now. The Soviet Union has forced 
its satellites into an involuntary alliance 
held together by force and fear. This is the 
old system of domination and dictatorship. 

NATO is the new concept. Twelve Euro- 
pean countries with Canada and the United 
States have voluntarily come together as free 
and equal partners, eager to work out com- 
mon solutions to common problems. It may 
be harder to find agreement among equal 
nations than it is to dictate agreement from 
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the Kremlin, but the agreements we make 
will be strong and enduring, because they 
are the voluntary agreements of free men 
determined to preserve their freedom. 

In the preservation of this freedom, our 
most pressing problem is to build a firm 
defense against aggression. It is to ac- 
complish this that most of our energies are 
now bent. That job is not yet completed, 
but already, in 3 years, we see clearly that 
it can be done. We can look forward with 
confidence to the time when the free world 
is strong enough in arms to make aggression 
impractical. When that time comes, we 
can devote more of our energies to strength- 
ening the world in other ways. It is then, 
as the Secretary of State has suggested, that 
NATO may serve as an instrument for the 
fulfillment of the great aspirations of man- 
kind. 

But in the meantime, our immediate task 
remains with us—to make ourselves secure. 
Just as no individual can find security unless 
his nation is secure, no free nation can 
find security unless the free world is secure. 
The NATO partners have joined their re- 
sources in building collective strength—not 
on the basis of narrow nationalism, but on 
the basis of an effective division of labor 
among partners, with each country con- 
tributing to a balanced, collective force. 

The NATO idea is based upon the principle 
of mutual effort. It can be successful only 
if each nation does its part. The United 
States, as the strongest of the partners, is 
called upon to make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the mutual security. This contri- 
bution would be useless if it were not 
matched by vigorous efforts on the part of 
other countries. The extraordinary progress 
that NATO has made is a demonstration that 
all partners are doing their part. 

The United States gives strength to NATO. 
In turn we gain strength from it. This is 
the meaning of mutual security—the great 
modern answer to the age-old problem of 
how nations can preserve peace. It is on 
this principle that 14 nations have bound 
themselves together in NATO. It is on this 
principle that the United States has em- 
barked upon a great world-wide program of 
mutual security. 

The danger is world-wide, and so is our 
response. The danger takes many forms. 
So does our effort to gain security. We 
have not accepted the fallacy that the only 
threat is a military one. The threat of com- 
munism does not come only from the sword. 
The threat of communism is strong where 
men are weak—weakened from hunger, in- 
justice, or ignorance. We must build secu- 
rity by helping people strengthen themselves 
in other than military ways. We know that 
the only world in which we can be secure is 
a world in which men are strong, healthy, 
and free. 

This is the philosophy behind all our joint 
efforts in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
gation. Through NATO, we are working for 
the common defense against aggression. 
Through NATO, we are working for economic 
expansion and the prosperity of all our peo- 
ples. Through NATO, we are working to 
foster freedom. Through NATO, we are seek- 
ing to release the intellectual and spiritual 
forces which are our common heritage. 

In joining together for these purposes, the 
mations of the North Atlantic community 
have had to shake off the weight of the his- 
toric prejudices which we all carry. We have 
had to develop new patterns of thought. 

This is as true of the United States as it 
is of the other NATO partners. Perhaps it 
is even more true of us, for the United States 
has been singularly protected by its history 
and geography. When we were projected 
fmto a position of world leadership, there 
were those who questioned our ability to 
change our traditional outlook. But who to- 
day, reflecting on the history of the last few 
years, can doubt the capacity of the Amer- 
ican people to play the role in which we have 


been cast? Who today, reflecting upon the 
initiative shown in Europe, can doubt the 
capacity of the peoples of all the NATO coun- 
tries to rise to the challenge? 

The greatest single asset of the North At- 
lantic community is its human resources. 
Together we number some four hundred 
million of the most creative and enlightened 
people in the world with by far the largest 
part of the world’s industrial production. 
With all these resources, why should we live 
in fear? 

We need not live in fear. 

Another world war is not inevitable. 

Let no man say it is. 

It is true that there are difficult tasks 
ahead. Let us not delude ourselves that be- 
cause we have accomplished much in 3 years 
we may now relax our efforts. 

The whole process of building mutual se- 
curity is at a critical phase in all its aspects. 
Courageous political decisions must be made, 
Total production must continue to expand. 
The military build-up must go ahead rapidly. 
If any of us who are joined in this great en- 
deavor slackens his efforts now, we will un- 
dermine what we have built. This is a criti- 
cal moment in history when the future of 
mankind will be determined by the stead- 
fastness, the vigor and the speed with which 
we all press forward. 

In our own lifetime we have seen the ter- 
rible results of hesitation. There is no time 
for hesitation now. 

The progress of the last 3 years shuws what 
can be done when like-minded nations work 
together. Together, this great assembly of 
free men can surely obtain our common ob- 
jectives of security and the opportunity for 
human progress. 


Congressional Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the 
following communication I have sent to 
my constituents: 


Dear FRIEND: While our boys are fighting 
for freedom in Korea, ruthless politicians 
are depriving Americans of freedom at the 
ballot box. 

In our section, you should be able to choose 
your Congressman, Senator, or President 
without a political boss looking over your 
shoulder, telling you how to vote. 

Newspapers claiming to be American 
should give all candidates a fair break. They 
are not being fair to EpwIn ArtHur HALL. 

As a result, I am receiving countless letters 
demanding the bosses and smear artists keep 
hands off in the southern tier. 

I am asking your help in bringing public 
attention to these tragic conditions. The 
people should decide an election, not the 
politicians. 

You can wake up your friends by asking 
them the following questions: 

Do you believe a Congressman should be 
(1) hand picked by political bosses? (2) 
Denied the chance to present his platform 
to the public because some editor won't give 
him newspaper space? (3) Endorsed by 2 
or 3 big shots because he votes the way 
they tell him? (4) Elected by the people in 
an honest American election? 

Vote “yes” or “no” and send your ballot 
to Congressman EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 


Niagara Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr.’ MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives a well-written editorial 
as it appeared in the February 23, 1952, 
edition of the Ithaca Journal, Ithaca, 
N. Y., in support of the Capehart-Miller 
bill, which provides for the further de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power from 
the Niagara Falls and River by private 
enterprise. 

The editorial follows: 

NIAGARA POWER 

A Senate reservation to the 1950 treaty 
with Canada for development of more power 
at Niagara Falls is delaying the addition cf 
1,132,000 kilowatts to New York’s power 
resources. 

The reservation reserves to Congress the 
right to authorize any additional power 
there. Had it not been for this reservation, 
a>y applicant qualified under the Federal 
Water Power Act could have been licensed to 
proceed with the development immediately. 

The five New York power companies that 
now serve 97 percent of this State’s consum- 
ers are ready and willing to invest their own 
money to produce the power. But the Sen- 
ate reservation has the project tangled up in 
@ three-way political scramble. 

A bill by Senator LEHMan and Representa- 
tive ROOSEVELT proposes that Federal tax- 
payers’ money be used in the development. 
Another by Senator Ives and Representative 
Core authorizes the State of New York to 
build and operate the plant. A third bill by 
Senator CaPenart and Representative MILLER, 
of Lockport, proposes development by private 
investment—the same method that has al- 
ways met New York’s need for power. 

There is no essential difference between the 
kind of development under any of the three 
plans—what it would do to the Falls and the 
volume of water going over them. The Falls 
are protected by treaty. Engineers of the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., the New York 
State Power Authority, and the Federal Power 
Commission cooperated in the preparation of 
the engineering report which is the basis cf 
all three proposals. The basic plan remains 
one developed in 1918 by Niagara Mohawk. 

But there is an enormous difference be- 
tween the suggested ways of financing it. 
This difference is the difference between 
socialism and free enterprise. 

Senator LEHMAN says power development 
is a Federal function—which it is not. The 
Federal Government has developed power 
under the guise of flood control or naviga- 
tion. It has developed power where projects 
did not offer sufficient return to justify pri- 
vate investment. 

At Niagara none of these disguises applies. 
There is no flood control or navigation proj- 
ect that can possibly be linked to it. And 
five great power companies that are paying 
$136,000,000 annually in taxes—at 1950 
rates—are ready to invest their own money 
and incur an additional tax liability of $23,- 
000,000 to augment our power resources, 

So Senator LeHMaN has been forced to 
come out flatly for public power without 
disguise. Senator Ives, however, claims to 
be champion of free enterprise on the ground 
that once the State has spent its money for 
the development, it would sell the power to 
private companies “where available” for dis, 
tribution. 
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This is a thin disguise for putting the 
State into the power business. If Niagara 
were developed by private investment, the 
State would have final power to regulate 
rates in any case. If Senator Ives distrusts 
regulation by a political commission as a 
safeguard for the consumer, how can he ex- 
pect to give greater protection to the con- 
sumer by political development and opera- 
tion of power plants? 

There is no good reason why Niagara should 
be developed by tax money, either State or 
Federal. It should be developed by tax- 
paying private investment. The Capehart- 
Miller bill is the bill which should be passed. 


If Congress Approves the Request for 
$7,900,000,000 for Additional Foreign 
Aid, the American Taxpayers Will Have 
Sent the Huge Amount of $128,000,- 
000,000 to Foreign Countries 








REMARKS 


2 HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


xy 

rr IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
*. Friday, April 4, 1952 

a Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
a President’s recent request for $7,900,000,- 
_ 000 to continue the foreign-aid program 

ce of the present administration is a sub- 

— ject that is being widely discussed by the 
— rank and file of American taxpayers, 

ee since the approval of such a sum will 


; amount to a total of nearly $112,000,000,- 
“ 000 authorized for foreign aid since the 
: beginning of World War II. In addition 
Ct" to this sum of $112,000,000,000 there are 

ce $16,000,000,000 of World War I loans to 


a foreign nations that will never be re- 

r paid—making a grand total of nearly 

ts $128,000,000,000 of American tax dollars, 

Sp. o- which only $23,000,000,000 have not 
h. been actually exvended at this date. 


=. With a population of around 155,000,- 
: 000 people our commitments and expend- 
mefes itures for the foreign-aid program rep- 


resent about $825 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. For an 
average family of four people, the cost of 
the foreign aid extended by this Nation 
is about $3,300. 

The American taxpayer whose pay en- 
velope has 35 cents deducted for tax pur- 
poses out of every dollar he earns has 
been told that the billions poured into 
foreign countries is necessary in pro- 
moting world peace, yet today he real- 
izes that the peace so eagerly desired has 
proved a phantom that has eluded our 
grasp. 

The gigantic sum of $128,000,000,000 
for our foreign-aid program represents 
with the exception of $23,000,0000,000 
not actually expended, the amount of 
grants and credits received by foreign 
nations from the United States. 

The following three tables compiled at 
my request by the Clearing Office for 
Foreign Transactions, Office of Business 
Economics, United States Department of 
Commerce, summarize the foreign trans- 
actions of the United States Govern- 
ment and reveal the huge costs of our 
foreign-aid programs through Decem- 
ber 31, 1951: 
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TaBLe 1—Summary of gross foreign aid Taste 2.—Summary of gross foreign aid 


(grants and credits utilized) and capital 
investment in the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund—By program: World War 
II and postwar periods, through Dec. 31, 
1951 

{Millions of dollars] 


Total ..ncccccceccccccee--e-- 88, 180 





Investment in— 
International Monetary FPund-... 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development... 
Gross foreign aid (grants and credits 
NE nateanceemengaennnnann 84, 795 


2, 750 
635 





os Cee 12, 168 
CER WE cccendcncetwcineasie 73, 883 
PEO .cobccseensitowerttneinstinn 48, 674 


Mutual security:* 
Economic and technical assist- 


SER. nent comme wmnnegeurneteee 10, 717 
ty 1008. andncenwenen ames 2,068 
Civilian supplies......... shamguene 6, 252 
SESE “ininecinnnetuiiy meses - 2,671 
ST IIIIE : srantnnnennvtinnbenineindinians 299 
TI Tl ccitabnunteicnineimiamentinenpine 556 
Philippine rehabilitation........ - 631 
Geosck-Turkieh O66... cannnccvcece 659 
Chinese stabilization............. 500 
Chinese military aid............. 123 
Refugee assistance............... 288 
International Children’s Emer- 
tet Eee a 81 
Inter-American aid............-< 89 
American Red Cross............-. e 73 
GOUT’ sccuacmensheranneecammmtenaienaermmaicnn 225 
GE SE enkiccittcbockainawinn 12, 168 
Special British loan.............. 3, 750 
Export-Import Bank.............. 3, 266 
Surplus property (including mer 
Re ee - 1,338 
Credit-agreement offsets to grants. 1,256 


Lend-lease (excluding settlement 


| ES Sa aes 418 
Mutual seeurity (including loans 

to Spain and India) -~-...-...... 1,277 
SRE iinsictinatartincintntteschinatadinzaeiianian 863 


1Includes all aid under Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949 a8 amended, Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948 as amended, all aid except mili- 
tary aid under China Aid Act of 1948 as 
amended, and assistance to Korea by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. Also 
includes all aid under the Act for Interna- 
tional Development except that portion 
which was obligated prior to fiscal year 1952 
from the original $5,000,000 appropriated to 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
Does not include Greek-Turkish assistance 
authorized under Public Law 75 (approved 
May 22, 1947) prior to the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1948. 

Source: Clearing Office for Foreign Trans- 
actions, Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of gross foreign aid 
(grants and credits utilized)—By major 
country: World War II and postwar pe- 
riods, through Dec. 31, 1951 : 


{Millions of dollars] 
Gross foreign aid_....-.-..... - 84,795 


QIEMtE.. .neccecececcence: nie sibinibey ~----- 73, 683 
Less: Credit-agreement offsets to 
Se jeiemuileiiesnanieatanaiintdeitiias ty Oe 
GrORD cndntcccerimcnciiinctuaksssce TH, DB 
= > = 
ERP countries and participating de- 
pendent areas........-........--. 58, 100 


RENN ciscribeiinehecatpeabtlenstbipameinaacamnines 420 
ene i 36, 001 
Unallocated ERP countries.......- 2, 458 
= 

ee er 12, 606 
le cinaieanekiatinaeitdaled sd tas 20 
Ceechoslovakia.................... 222 
RPh elisctlvetmaticeniibe ee i ce 145 
IN natlincnindelinigticstiiaiete cichatisbedtc 18 
UUs iatinachicnspinniein diced diMindticeedbsiie disusi) 465 
eile ntctiianieinniibditictiiaceuli ilies hte 19 
SVG, Und. cidibnincidisieetieebcmaed 11, 242 
Ns cities winthitici cninecitinedeines 475 
American Republics................. 1, 501 
thi Dectcccentinirtictiiesstih windiest ceatanbininaias * 925 
TE ae ere 17 
ae ee endindiinls 176 
Re cinisistienincnciibihaialinatnnicasiudsaewinkses 8, 161 
WB ecccnn se cccecccennscusunscccen 20 
idl wtitiiiniasivin.es tahitian dhdinibinttiiesadeinestiiiants 898 
a ahclbci thin titi mntittiinitaies ‘ 159 
NN sla cseechcacib icicle eens ss 105 
Bi Rccvccnnnnkibabllddciobias tin ciieeki 36 
NIN, ssid citnthciiiintieetscsidt etpinatintenininneae, 2, 476 
RR a rar aa 561 
Seiichi hicteahitetiesintadtiaeties cinmcnianginies 24 
ee, Rae 256 
NG ai ntitidcteniscitinaistsinatisccnmainenis 839 
A i 71 
NN ae 39 
Union of South Africa......_.....-. 95 
i ee 70 
International organizations._......- 775 
NG cata ccdsiciouninscnedsawemenie 1, 885 








(grants and credits utilized)—By major 
country: World War II and postwar per- 
riods, through Dec. 31, 1951—Continued 














ID diinciemedindbiedisdditinien 920 
Belgium-Luxembourg-.....—.... - 847 
SI iii icnptaeentteh Ia illite iid = 281 
SITIO ntisiuildatsicheeetssradiiatintiesiadinnnenlendaiinns 7,213 
A iscitniasensitinitnepichicbtiintnathinindbenteeees 3, 659 
I  Sanitincatntbtetetvnrinaiiiskdmdiadihmatitis 1, 526 
I ih diehimiedtecheatpicbetndveinstbiccbenienciintibland 22 
clade ht 147 
BE iisaidianderaticiascvastiinnantinaittcvaheninibuiadisen 2, 746 
oo SEE RE ie 1, 323 






























Taste 3.—Indebtedness of foreign govern- 
ments to U. S. Government arising from 
World War I, as of Jan. 1, 1952 


[Millions of dollars] 


























DIR. ctsscicibecnicnewmdemenn 16, 567 
I iicctcttnciaiesnstictetetnirininllttiaisintain 31 
iiccieciscniscticmcntadewians 26 
Rs attic cect min etna maining 558 
en 205 
SII iis ccteentichiaeeiinanaeetaehaunneniptnintaennesntvndih 28 
SE a ee 7 
a ee 5, 136 
CD Rs codec cgiancumaisaes 7, 403 
tin tevnicnb eis ctesentecenngmeene 40 
BRUR GEG < cncnscccccccccecaceneonc-e- 3 
a 2, 092 
| —— srocnsnenes 12 
Lithuania...... — ebm remmeres 10 
Petett..uwcs-o enoeconeesosens= apenas 353 
Be cecputeeenmocdnre wees nine 87 
BE ciscatieseceeccececosnarensenen: 511 
Wugeslavis.. .cncsnc.-cccnncenceecoe €5 






Source: Clearing Office for Foreign Trans- 
actions, Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce (Bureau of Accounts, 
Treasury Department). 

Mr. Speaker, in studying the above 
tables it is interesting to note that under 
our present foreign aid program Great 
Britain has received slightly more than 
$36,000,000,000 which is in addition to 
the $5,250,000,000 that she received in 
the form of a loan from the United States 
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Government during World War I; France 
received over $7,000,000,000 since World 
War II and still owes an additional $5,- 
250,090,000 on its World War I debt to 
the United States. 

Probably the most interesting figures 
in the above tables are represented by 
the $11,250,000,000 we gave to Russia 
since World War II and the many mil- 
lions of dollars listed as being given to 
her satellite countries. In addition Rus- 
sia still owes $511,000,000 to the United 
States from World War I, war debts with 
several of her satellite nations also being 
in default on their loans from the United 
States during World War I. 

The following table summarizes the 
total cost of the foreign-aid program to 
April 1, 1952, and includes $16,000,000,000 
of World War I debts owed by foreign 
nations to the United States: 

Foreign aid expended as of 

ee le SB nc miqreimmnen $88, 000, 000, 000 
Authorized for fiscal year, 

1952, but not yet expend- 


ed as of Apr. 1, 1952.-.. 16, 000, 000, 000 
Amount requested of Con- 

gress for the fiscal year 

1953 and not yet author- 

a 7, 900, 000, 000 


Unpaid World War I...-.-. 16, 000, 000, 000 





Total ....-----c-<-<- 127, 900, 000, 000 





Truman’s Immigration Proposal 
Recommended 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the Recorp the following 
article by the Reverend William F. Kelly, 
S. T. D., director, Resettlement Council 
for Displaced Persons, diocese of Brook- 
lyn, that appeared in the Brooklyn Tab- 
let on March 29 concerning the recent 
message of President Truman on Euro- 
pean refugees: 


TRUMAN’S IMMIGRATION PROPOSAL RECOM- 
MENDED—DIOCESAN OFFICIAL DECLARES ITs 
Purposes AcconD WITH THOSE EXPRESSED 
By HoLy FATHER 


(By Rev. William F. Kelly, S. T. D., director, 
Resettlement Council for Displaced Per- 
sons, diocese of Brooklyn) 


During the past week, President Truman 
sent a special message to the Congress deal- 
ing with the problems of Europe’s refugees 
and excess populations. 

In what was generally considered by ex- 
perts to have been a very comprehensive, 
clear, and cogent summary statement, the 
President asked the Congress to consider 
- enacting legislation that would provide for 
a three-point program. 

He sought some aid for the steady flow 
of refugees from iron-curtain areas; contin- 
uation of America’s participation in an or. 
ganized international effort to resettle a sub- 
stantial number of Europe’s excess popula- 
tion in those countries, such as South Amer- 
ica and Australia, that would receive these 
people; and, finally, authorization for the 
admission of a very small number of them 
into the United States during a 3-year period, 
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SEES ANSWER TO POPE’S PRAYER 


Catholic experts are in complete agree- 
ment that tris proposal accords with Catho- 
lic principles and American traditions. To 
some it seems an answer to the unremit- 
ting prayer of Pope Pius, who has repeat- 
edly called for legislation of this character 
from the governments of the free world. 

It will be a tragedy, pleasing only to the 
powers of hell and their earthly Soviet rep- 
resentatives, if a cynical view—that this spe- 
cial message to the Congress is a mere po- 
litical gesture—is allowed to obscure and 
prevent the realization of a Christian neces- 
sity through an obviously good proposal. 

Since this proposal embodies a program 
of deep concern to all Americans and is of 
vital interest to Catholics particularly, it is 
in order that its contents be understood. 

Two geographically small areas, Western 
Germany and Italy, are the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the small provision for American 
immigration visas. 

They would receive four-fifths, or 39,000 
visas a year each, of the total proposed for 
the 3-year period. These visas would prob- 
ably be about evenly divided between Cath- 
Olics and Lutherans. 

The remaining 22,000 visas, as proposed, 
would be almost evenly divided among 
three other groups, the Greeks, the Dutch, 
and religious and political refugees from 
communism in Eastern Europe. 

In other words, America would be asked 
today to admit proportionally fewer refu- 
gees than at any period in her history. 

Actually, in round numbers, it would 
mean that permission for entry to the United 
States is sought during a limited 3-year 
period for 1 added immigrant to every 1,550 
in the American population. 


CALLED SMALLEST FAVOR 


This proposed temporary grant of 300,000 
visas over a 3-year period is but the smallest 
possible favor, consistent with the demands 
of America’s sincerity, to solve the gravest 
problem in Western Europe today. 

It would enable the United States to be 
more effective in the operation of the inter- 
national agency to resettle in other parts 
of the world substantial numbers of these 
people. 

This special legislative proposal is not to 
be confused with important permanent im- 
migration codes presently before the Con- 
gress. 

The two other points of the requested 
emergency legislation program are far more 
important to the solution of the over-all 
problem. The most urgent of these, un- 
doubtedly, is the continuation of an inter- 
national agency to aid and promote the mi- 
gration of large numbers of people from the 
overpopulated areas of Europe. 

This organized effort would be under 
American sponsorship and thus, notably, 
quite within the demands of American se- 
curity. The agency would resettle these 
migrants in areas of the world where they 
would be acceptable, as in South America 
and Australia and in countries needing and 
desiring increased immigration. 

The promotion of this great objective is, 
in light of facts and principles, an obvious 
Christian necessity. It is equally imperative 
if effective and lasting measures are to be 
undertaken to keep and defend the peace. 

It is an inescapable fact that underlying 
the gravity of the present world crisis, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe, is the economic 
instability of overpopulated countries. 

Italy is a distressingly acute example. To 
her great misery the Italian economy, rather 
poorly endowed anyway, simply cannot ab- 
sorb about 3,000,000 of her people. Italy's 
population has increased faster than the 
most stringent development of her economic 
resources and virtually blocked emigration 
possibilities permit her to support. Thus 
constant increasing poverty is a continuing 
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threat to the peace and stability of this 
nation. And this in spite of the fact its birth 
rate is lower than that of the United States. 

If left without hope of escape, whether to 
Argentina or Brazil, Canada, or Australia, or 
elsewhere, the oppressive conditions will not 
be borne for long without erupting into vio- 
lence of incalculable proportions. 

It is conservatively estimated that in the 
overpopulated countries of Western Europe 
there are at least 5,000,000 people who, in 
terms of economic opportunity and resource, 
are considered excess. Excess or surplus, 
unhappily reminiscent, is a brutal term 
when applied to fellow human beings; hav- 
ing become commonplace in its usage, it em- 
phasizes the poverty of language of the 
western world in dealing with a long-neg- 
lected problem. 

All the vast expenditures for armaments, 
for the Marshall plan and the mutual se- 
curity plan aid, for NATO, and for all other 
related matters, unfortunately, may even- 
tually be lost unless the underlying neces- 
sities of economic well-being are satisface 
torily developed. 

America’s security, to a considerable ex- 
tent, depends upon Western Europe. Surely 
the ample evidence of the constant effort 
of the Soviet to win this vast machine shop 
with its trained manpower ought to dispel 
any illusions. 

Meanwhile it remains to be discovered how 
much money Soviet tyrants have spent in 
Western Europe to subvert those ancient 
Christian citadels of human freedom. 

Pope Pius has sought, probably in this 
matter with greater effort and more re- 
peated exhortations than in any other, to 
awaken the interest and dissipate the opposi- 
tion of some Catholics to sound migration 
programs. 

It is a tragedy, unrealized by many very 
good people, that many American Catholics 
owe their narrow migration views to anti- 
Catholic zealots. No true Catholic can ad- 
here to a closed-door immigration policy. 
On the other hand, only a fool would ask 
for a complete no-door policy on immigra- 
tion. 

The proposals for legislation under discus- 
sion here compose a very modest request. 
Suggested American visas in absolute num- 
bers are very much smaller than the proy 
posals under consideration by the other gov- 
ernments concerned. 

Proportionately, the proposed American 
visa grant is insignificant if considered 
against the actual provision made by Aus- 
tralia or Canada. Considered against the 
background of our own economy, the pro- 
posal is hardly perceptible. 

It will be worse than tragedy if America 
should fail her duty and her God in this im- 
portant matter. 

Only in the full perspective of all the facts, 
examined in the calm, cold light of all rele- 
vant Christian principles, can any sound 
Judgment be made. 

In such perspective it is the judgment of 
all experts who have examined this matter 

that Catholics should join all others in 
America to support this or other comparable 
proposals to be enacted at this present ses- 
sion of the Congress. 


nN 


Congress Should Investigate Corruption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
addressed the following letter to the 
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chairman of the Rules Committee of the 
House: 
Aprit 3, 1952, 
Hon. Anotpn J. SABATH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SapatH: Attorney General Mc- 
Grath's firing of Newbold Morris now leaves 
the job of cleaning up corruption in the 
executive branch of the Government without 
an occupant. This is the time for the House 
of Representatives to take the clean-up job 
into its own hands. 

The events of the past 10 years, including 
Attorney General McGrath's testimony be- 
fore the House Judiciary Subcommittee, the 
reportedly violent conferences between the 
Attorney General and the President, the let- 
ter of dismissal of Mr. Morris today, and 
finally the resignation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, are conclusive proof of the soundness 
of the proposition that the Congress, not the 
Executive, should conduct the investiga- 
tion of corruption in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Two months have been wasted upon a 
program which had within it the seeds of 
its own failure. Therefore, I urge again that 
your committee immediately set a date for 
hearings on House Resolution 492 which 
would create a special House committee to 
investigate corruption in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

House Resolution 492 was introduced Jan- 
uary 14, 1952. I have repeatedly urged action 
on this resolution, including a letter sent 
to you under date of March 22, 1952, with 
which I includ*d material in support of my 
request for an early hearing. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


Security in the Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday March 21, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach Pan-American Day, I think it 
will be well for every one of our col- 
leagues to read the very interesting and 
enlightening article, written by our col- 
league, the Honorable ELrzaserH KEE, 
the distinguished Congresswoman from 
West Virginia, entitled, “Security in the 
Western Hemisphere,” which appeared 
in the Democratic Digest of October 
1951: 


SECURITY IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
(By Hon. ELiabetru Kee, of West Virginia) 


The good neighbor policy is one of the 
best investments this country ever made. 
It is an investment in good will and is pay- 
ing off in the same coin. Today it unites the 
21 American Republics in a hemisphere-wide 
cooperative effort to meet the danger now 
threatening us and all free peoples. 

President Roosevelt first used the phrase 
in his inaugural address of 1933: “I would 
dedicate this Nation to the policy of the 
good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely 
respects himself and, because he does so, 
respect the rights of others.” 

Later he tied the phrase more directly to 
Latin America—the essential qualities of 
true pan-Americanism must be the same as 
those of a good neighbor. 

Never content with mere words, President 
Roosevelt proceeded immediately to put that 


policy into effect. It became the modus ope- 
randi between the United States and its 
neighbors to the south. In less than a dec- 
ade it changed the entire atmosphere of 
inter-American relations. We became 
friends. 

That friendship persists. It has taken con- 
crete expression in the two great inter-Amer- 
ican treaties which form the cornerstone of 
our Organization of American States (OAS) — 
the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, 
and the Charter of OAS, signed at Bogota in 
1948. 

Both the Rio treaty and the charter go 
back to the principle laid down by President 
Roosevelt—‘‘the neighbor who resolutely re- 
spects himself and, because he does so, re- 
spects the rights of others.” 


JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


To elaborate upon that principle. First, 
we recognize the sovereign equality of na- 
tions, regardless of size and strength. All 
nations, under both treaty and charter, are 
equal. 

In other words, no one pushes anyone else 
around. 

This calls, of course, for an adequate sys- 
tem of law to which all nations can resort. 
Today, under the treaty and charter, the com- 
munity of American states assumes joint and 
common responsibility for their collective 
peace and security. 

A fundamental principle of our inter- 
American system is the sharing of responsi- 
bility. 

We have recognize the basic importance of 
cooperation, this sharing of responsibility, 
in other phases of our common interests. We 
have developed the mechanism whereby the 
American nations can help each other in 
tackling such problems as ignorance, disease, 
and economic progress. 

That may sound utopian, but it isn’t. 
just plain hard common sense. 

No one claims that the system is working 
perfectly today. It is, after all, new. There 
are still “bugs” in the machinery. 

But once the “bugs” are removed, the 21 
American Republics are all set to prove to 
themselves and to the world that interna- 
tional cooperation is possible—that nations 
as well as people, can live ahd work together 
peacefully and successfully if they practice 
good neighborliness. 

Self respect demands, of course, that each 
contribute his share to the common project. 

Each of the 21 American Republics has 
something to contribute to our joint projects. 


INDEPENDENT? 


The United States is today the wealthiest. 
We have, in fact, about 90 percent of the 
combined incomes of the 21 nations in- 
volved. We are farther uhead technically. 
We have developed a number of tools for 
solving our industrial and social problems. 
Politically we have worked out a relatively 
stable system. 

We are not, however, by any means com- 
pletely independent. Of the 15 basic miner- 
als, the United States is relatively self-suffi- 
cient in only six; coal, petroleum, iron, sul- 
fur, phosphate rock, and potash. We im- 
port all of our tin, natural rubber, and 
cordage fibers; three-quarters of our tung- 
sten; and a third or more of our lead and 
more than a quarter of our copper and 
zinc. 

We must import ferro-alloys to add to 
our iron before steel can be made. Of the 
13 pounds of manganese required for every 
ton of steel, for example, we produce less 
than half a pound here at home. 

We have, of course, other needs, some vital 
and some not, for which there is no domes- 
tic source. 

Many of these items Latin America can, 
and does, supply—not only to the United 
States but to the world. 


It is 
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Just to hit the high spots—Latin America 
is the primary supplier to the world of its 
bananas and coffee; it furnishes the world 
with 43 percent of its silver, 31 percent of 
its cocoa, 26 percent of its sugar, 20 percent 
of its copper, 20 percent of its hides, 18 
percent of its tin, 16 percent of its wool, 
and 15 percent of its petroleum. 

The United States, itself, depends heavily 
on oil from Venezuela, tin from Bolivia, iron 
ore from Venezuela and Colombia, copper 
and iron ore from Chile, bauxite from the 
Guianas, and a score of other materials of 
great importance both to our industries and 
to our defense. Actually, some 20 of our 
stockpile items come from Latin America. 

We look to Latin America to ‘ill many 
more of our needs in the future. Within 
5 years, for example, we expect that about 
80 percent of our total need for manganese 
will be supplied from Brazil. Rubber trees 
are indigenous to the Amazon valley and, 
once rubber plantations are in production, 
will take care of our deficiency in natural 
rubber. And so on and s0 on. 


UNTAPPED POTENTIAL 


Latin America’s great mineral wealth, how- 
ever, is still largely just where nature put 
it—in the ground. Undeveloped resources do 
not put money in the bank for anybody. 
They do not supply food, clothes, health fa- 
cilities, education. 

The agricultural potential of Latin America 
is also enormous. With practically four 
times as much land as the United States, 
today Latin America has only a fraction— 
about 215,000,000 acres—under cultivation, 
and of those some 76,000,000 are in Argentina 
alone. 

Brazil, for example, with an area as large 
as, or larger than, the United States, has less 
than 3 percent of its land producing. Yet 
anything can grow in Brazil that can be 
grown elsewhere in the world. This is good 
land. 

Testifying recently before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Henry Bennett, 
Administrator of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration in the State Department, 
said: 

“If you go all over the world looking for 
the best unused land, you will find it in Latin 
America in the equatorial and semiequatorial 
area and just across the Atlantic in the 
similar area in Africa. These are the world’s 
two great untouched areas for food produc- 
tion.” 

But, again, this is only potential wealth. 

To quote Dr. Bennett: 

“Agriculture in Latin America is yet in its 
infancy. In the main the draft animal is 
still the ox. Tools of cultivation are still 
those of a hundred years ago.” 

To help our neighbors put their great re- 
sources to work is a fundamental of the 
good neighbor policy. 

In 1938 the United States established an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation, the purpose of 
which was to put at the disposal of the 
Latin-American governments the tools we 
had devised in developing our own resources. 
Twenty-five Federal departments and agen- 
cies participated in this program. 

Three years later, at the Rio de Janeiro 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, a resolution 
was adopted favoring cooperation to promote 
health, sanitation, and education. 

Shortly thereafter the United States cre- 
ated the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
(TIAA). Its purpose was to provide tech- 
nical and material assistance for such varied 
developments as hospital and school con- 
struction, sewage and water-supply projects, 
elementary education, vocational training 
programs, and training in modern agricul- 
tural methods. 

The Act for International Development 
(point 4) was approved by Congress in June 
1950 and a Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
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tration (TCA) established in the State De- 
partment to carry out the program. 

To date TCA has programs under way in 
19 Latin-American countries—Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, E] Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. 

In addition, the United States cooperates 
and contributes to similar cooperative pro- 
grams operating under the United Nations 
and the Organization of American States. 


MUTUAL AID 


Au of these programs, it must be remem- 
bered, are COOPERATIVE, and the word is 
spelled in “caps” intentionally. In the U.N. 
and OAS, all of the member countries con- 
tribute their share. In the bilateral agree- 
ments the United States contributes so much 
and the other party so much. In each the 
principle of mutual aid and self-help is 
faithfully observed. Edward G. Miller, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, recently said: 

“It should be noted that our sister Repub- 
lics have npeen more than pulling their own 
weight. In fiscal year 1950, for example, they 
matched each dollar of our funds with about 
$3 of their own.” 

In terms of immediate self-interest, the 
result of this policy for the United States 
is a band of reliable allies. 

Those allies cooperated wholeheartedly in 
World War II. Today they are united with 
us and the rest of the free world in the 
struggle with Soviet imperialism. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the 
men of Moscow had overlooked Latin Amer- 
ica in their plans for world conquest. The 
danger at this point of a military invasion 
is, to be sure, relatively small. But the 
rulers of the Soviets have other weapons 
and they are today using them in Latin 
America. 

The party platform of a committee of 
workers in one country, for example, con- 
tains such a statement as: 

“Armed by a revolutionary ideology, faith- 
ful to our principles of class, captained by 
th2 Soviet Union, we should frontally attack 
the forces of reaction, imperialism, and war— 
led by the pro-Fascist North American circles 
who are developing plans to subjugate all 
countries.” 

By and large, during the postwar period 
the people of Latin America have undergone 
the same experience as people elsewhere. 
Communist movements, inspired by Moscow, 
have grown. Labor groups have been infil- 
trated. Social discontent has been exploited. 

Popular support of communism, however, 
has diminished of late. All but six of the 
Latin-American countries have outlawed the 
Communist Party, and those six, like the 
United States, are using other means of com- 
bating subversion. 


FAMILIAR STORY 


The danger, externally and internally, 
however, remains. Moreover, there exist in 
Latin America conditions which provide 
fertile soil for all sorts and conditions of 
isms. “he lot of the masses must be im- 
proved. Democracy must demonstrate its 
capacity to solve social as well as political 
problems 

The Organization of American States re- 
cently took a major step in facing this situa- 
tion. At the request of the Government of 
the United States there was convened this 
spring in Washington a meeting of the min- 
isters of foreign affairs of the 21 American 
Republics. Our own Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson, stated its purpose: 

“The aggressive policy of international 
communism carried out through its satel- 
lites, has brought about a situation in which 
the entire free world is threatened. * * * 
The United States, having embarked on 


urgent mobilization for the common defense, 
wishes to consult its fellow members in the 
inter-American community with respect to 
the situation which we all face and on the 
coordination of the common effort required 
to meet it.” 

The meeting was highly successful. Topics 
upon which action was taken included po- 
litical and military cooperation, internal se- 
curity against subversive activities, and 
emergency economic cooperation. 

The spirit of the meeting Was indicated 
by Ambassador John C. Dreier, United States 
representative on the Council of OAS, who 
said: 

“At various times during the discussions, 
it was obvious that a force greater than the 
purely national ‘nterest of each country was 
at work. That force was the tradition of 
inter-American cooperation which led indi- 
vidual governments to subordinate their na- 
tional interests to the achievement of a com- 
mon goal.” 

Under the Mutual Security Act, recently 
passed by Congress, Latin America receives 
some $59,395,653 in American aid. The sum 
is small in relation to the total program, 
but it will permit us to continue to help 
build the economic, political, and military 
strength of our Latin American allies. 

Of this sum, $38,150,000 goes for milita 
aid. In light of the world situation this y 
unfortunately, necessary. The United States 
wishes it were not. In presenting the pro- 
gram to Congress, President Truman, himself, 
said: 

“For our part, if peace could be made sure, 
the American people would be glad to invest 
&@ part of the resources we must now allocate 
to defense to a large-scale program of world- 
wide economic development. 

“The enefits of such a program would be 
immense; the cost a small part of what we 
must now pay to build our defenses at home 
and abroad. With such a program, we could, 
in cooperation with other peoples, inaug- 
urate the most hopeful and fruitful period of 
peaceful development the world has ever 
seen.” 

To that statement all of the 21 American 
republics echo a heartfelt amen. 

Among ourselves we have found that 
peaceful cooperation pays off. We have 
found tnat being good neighbors is not only 
possible but mutually profitable. 


—_———————EE 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RecorD, I include 
therein a speech recently made over the 
radio on the Justice for Poland program 
by William Henry Chamberlin. 

I hope that every Member of the House 
will read this thoughtful speech, which 
so admirably sets forth the conditions 
that developed in much of the free world, 
as the result of the Yalta agreement of 
1945. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s thesis follows very 
closely views which I have expressed 
many times on the floor of this House 
concerning the shameful betrayal of gal- 
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lant Poland. The hapless Yalta agree- 
ment not only violated the Atlantic 
Charter, but it viola.ed every fundamen- 
tal principle by which freedom has lived 
in the world. 

It is nothing new for me to urge the 
repudiation of the Yalta agreement be- 
cause from the very beginning, I have de- 
clared that it was not only an uncon- 
scionable betrayal of human freedom 
but that it was unconstitutional, illegal, 
and without a shadow of moral or legal 
Validity. 

I have pointed out many times that a 
treaty of this prominence and impor- 
tance affecting, as it did, American inter- 
ests, as well as the destiny of free peo- 
ples, should have been, under our laws, 
presented to the United States Senate. 
That was not done. It was not done be- 
cause it was known by those interested, 
for one reason or another, that the Amer- 
ican people and their representatives 
would never agree to the abandonment 
of Poland and other free nations, and 
would never agree to the incredible in- 
justice visited upon these free nations 
by the terms of that infamous agreement. 

How we can remain complacent and 
supine in the face of the developments 
that have occurred, as a result of the 
Yalta agreement, I cannot explain. But 
I do know this—that until the principles 
and the monstrous territorial arrange- 
ments adopted at that conference are re- 
pudiated by this Nation and the free 
world, there will be little hope indeed of 
convincing millions of subject peoples of 
the sincerity of our motives and the in- 
tegrity of our purpose in standing by 
the time-honored principle of self-de- 
termination, which underlies not only 
our own Republic but the cause of free- 
dom in every nation throughout the 
world. 

If representatives of a great free na- 
tion, like our own, are willing to barter 
away, as they did at Yalta, the rights and 
the very lives of so many struggling, 
helpless people ardently seeking liberty, 
and if the American people refuse to 
cancel and repudiate such decisions, we 
might as well recognize that the perpet- 
uation of wrong and evil by force, tyr- 
anny, and dictatorship has precedence 
over ideals of justice, democracy, and 
freedom and that the sacrifices of our 
blood and treasure to defend free gov- 
ernment against destruction have been 
in vain. 

The question is, my friends, not 
whether it would appear that we are 
fighting a hopeless fight to redeem lib- 
erty, as some would have us believe, but 
whether we still possess the courage and 
determination to continue to fight for 
what we know is right in the world. 

The greatest darkness comes just, be- 
fore dawn, the greatest discouragements 
frequently come just before victory. The 
important thing now for Americans, re- 
gardless of the problems and disappoint- 
ments that afflict us, is to keep fighting 
militantly and uncompromisingly for the 
right, because in time right will prevail, 
just as surely as there is a God in heaven. 
Tyranny will be defeated and banished. 
Liberty will be enthroned. Justice will 
prevail. Peace and freecom will shine 
upon the earth. 
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The above-mentioned speech follows: 
JUSTICE FOR POLAND 
(Address by William Henry Chamberlin) 


A long-overdue step in American foreign 
policy is the repudiation of the infamous 
Yalta agreement of February 11, 1945. This 
agreement was a sentence of death for two 
loyal allies in the late war, independent Po- 
land and Nationalist China. It paved the 
way for totalitarian rule all over Eastern 
Europe, not only in Poland, but in Hungary, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania. It created a state of affairs where 
American citizenship carries no protection 
behind the iron curtain, as we know from 
the cases of Robert Vogeler, arrested and 
tortured into false confessions in Hungary, 
of William Oatis, American newspaperman 
arrested, tortured into false confessions and 
still held in prison in Czechoslovakia, of the 
four American aviators forced down in Hun- 
gary whom Foreign Minister Vishinsky inso- 
lently proposes to try. 

There is also a straight line of cause and 
effect from the Yalta agreement to the war 
which has cost America over 100,000 casual- 
ties in Korea. The Soviet Union was bribed, 
at China’s expense, to enter the far eastern 
war under the terms of one of the secret 
provisions of the Yalta agreement. This 
made it possible for the Red army to over- 
run Manchuria and North Korea. Man- 
churia became both an arsenal and a base 
from which Mao Tse-tung and his Chinese 
Communist forces set out to conquer China. 
The Soviet Union developed North Korea as 
a satellite state and supplied the North Ko- 
reans with the tanks and airplanes which 
made possible their crossing of the thirty- 
eighth parallel on June 25, 1950. 

There are three good reasons why this 
Yalta agreement should be declared null and 
void. First, this agreement was a betrayal 
of principles of international morality and 
humanity to which the United States is his- 
torically committed. Second, the Soviet 
promises at Yalta were broken almost before 
the ink was dry on the signatures to the 
agreement. It is a sound rule in law and 
morals that a contract which has been re- 
peatedly violated by one signatory is not 
binding on the other. Third, a formal re- 
pudiation of Yalta, whether in the form of 
@ presidential declaration or a congressional 
resolution, would be an act of tremendous 
moral significance for the peoples behind the 
iron curtain. Better than any other step 
it would show that America means business 
and will never again, in a moment of weak- 
ness, folly, and irresolution sell out its ideals 
for a mess of the worthless promises of a 
totalitarian dictator. It would be the best 
news the Voice of America has given these 
peoples for a long time. 

What were the main features of this Yalta 
agreement between Roosevelt, Stalin, and 
Churchill? First of all, the legitimate Gov- 
ernment of Poland, representing the over- 
whelming non-Communist majority of the 
Polish people, was thrown over and aban- 
doned. Then a new, fifth partition of Poland 
Was sanctioned. 

The three successive partitions by which 
Poland was eliminated from the map of Eu- 
rope as an independent state, its territory 
divided between Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
are remembered as a great historical crime. 
Still more brutal and ruthless was the fourth 
partition of Poland, between those two 
wicked tyrants, Adolph Hitler and Joseph 
Stalin. 

Hitler’s evil regime was tottering to its 
fall when the Yalta agreement was con- 
cluded. But Roosevelt and Churchill, rep- 
resentatives of nations which were bound by 
ties of wartime association to Poland, con- 
sented to a new partition of that country, 
without the participation of a single Pole. 
The Yalta agreement destroyed both the in- 
dependence and the territorial integrity of 
Poland. It sanctioned the authority in Po- 
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land of a Soviet puppet regime, dominated 
by Communists. It transferred, without any 

pretense of a plebiscite, some 12,000,000 
Polish citizens, about a third of Poland’s 
population and almost half of Poland's terri- 
tory to the Soviet Union. 

There were many other objectionable fea- 
tures of this profoundly immoral document. 
The Soviet Union was assured political dom- 
ination of Manchuria, richest and most in- 
dustrialized part of China, and the posses- 
sion of south Sakhalin and the strategic 
Kurile Islands, with their potential threat 
to Alaska as an inducement to enter a war 
that had already been won, mainly by Amer- 
ican effort and sacrifice, against Japan. 

The principle of slave labor, utterly ab- 
horrent to American principles, was admitted 
at Yalta in connection with the reparations 
question. An equally shocking departure 
from the principles of humanity and inter- 
national law was the stipulation that Soviet 
citizens in western occupation zones must be 
handed back, for execution or the slow death 
of the concentration camp. A result of this 
agreement, as impolitic as it was inhuman, 
was that Gen. Andrei Vlasov and other prom- 
inent anti-Soviet Russians, men who would 
be invaluable today when it is American 
policy to drive a wedge between the Soviet 

ples and their Communist masters, were 
elivered up. These men are sorely missed 
now. 

What did the Western Powers obtain in 
return for these far-reaching concessions? 
Nothing but promises which, as any intelli- 
gent observer could have foreseen, proved 
completely worthless in practice. For in- 
stance it was stipulated that there should 
be “free and unfettered elections” in Poland. 
But when a so-called election was held in 
1947 it was preceded and accompanied by so 
much police terrorism, suppression of basic 
civil liberties and general chicanery and 
skulduggery that it was stigmatized as a 
fraudulent farce, both by independent for- 
eign correspondents who witnessed it and by 
official notes of the United States and Brit- 
ish Governments. 

It was also stated in the Yalta agreement 
that the three powers, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Great Britain, should 
jointly assist the peoples liberated from Nazi 
domination “to solve by democratic means 
their pressing political and economic prob- 
lems.” But not only in Poland but in all 
countries behind the iron curtain there has 
been a steady destruction of democratic po- 
litical methods and elementary civil liber- 
ties. Today the pattern of totalitarian rule 
set in Moscow is followed in Warsaw and 
Prague, Bucharest and Budapest. 

Because many reputations were at stake 
in the Yalta agreement there has been a 
powerful and systematic effort to whitewash 
this colossal political and moral failure of 
American diplomacy. Most of the books 
which discuss Yalta adopt an apologetic or 
defensive attitude and pass over in shame- 
faced silence its more disgraceful features. 

Apologists for Yalta are inclined to adopt 
two lines of argument. Sometimes they 
contend that it was a great victory to have 
persuaded Stalin to express sympathy with 
the ideals of the Atlantic Charter and to 
sign his name to promises about free elec- 
tions and democratic methods. This would 
seem to be on a par with praising a man as 
@ financial genius because he accepted a 
great many bad checks. 

Stalin’s whole record spoke strongly against 
the likelihood that the paper promises of 
Yalta would be honored. It was a long, con- 
sistent record of lies and brutality. It was 
a record which was certainly available to 
Roosevelt and Churchill. This record in- 
cluded such revealing items as the cynical 
pact with Hitler for the partition of Eastern 
Europe, the violation of no pacts 
with Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, and 

Estonia, the brutal mass deportations from 
eastern Poland and the Baltic States, the 











massacre of many thousands of Polish offi- 
cer war prisoners in the Katyn Forest and 
elsewhere, the incitation and betrayal of the 
Warsaw uprising. It was unpardonable gul- 
libility, if not worse, to betray one jot or 
tittle of moral principle or of American po- 
litical interest in return for the worthless 
word of a tyrant who promises, only to de- 
ceive, who flatters, only to betray. 

A second line of argument is that the 
western statesmen at Yalta were confronted 
with the alternative either to appease Stalin 
abjectly or to go to war with him. But sure- 
ly there was a wider range of choice. Sup- 
pose Roosevelt and Churchill had presented 
to Stalin the alternative of accepting an 
agreement based on the Atlantic Charter 
or of having no agreement at all. An agree- 
ment based on the Atlantic Charter would, 
of course, have meant solid guaranties for 
the independence and territorial integrity of 
Poland and of China. 

Had this courageous course been taken, it 
is most unlikely, at that time that Stalin 
would have felt able to go to war. No agree- 
ment at all, which would have been an alarm 
bell awakening the American and British 
peoples to the threat of Soviet aggression, 
would have been far preferable to an agree- 
ment which sacrificed our friends in East- 
ern Europe in a vain effort to placate our 
enemies. I should like to challenge any de- 
fender of Yalta to answer the following five 
questions. 

Was the great betrayal of Poland at Yalta 
not a serious handicap to the success of our 
present policy of trying to drive a wedge be- 
tween the peoples of the iron-curtain coun- 
tries and their Communist rulers? Would 
our casualties in Korea have passed the hun- 
dred thousand mark if we had not signed 
away Manchuria and North Korea to Stalin? 
Was the surrender of General Viasov and 
other anti-Communist refugees not a seri- 
ous handicap for our policy of encouraging 
liberation movements among the peoples of 
the Soviet Union? Did Yalta save one East 
European political leader from death, exile, 
or imprisonment? To sum up, what shadow 
of moral or political benefit did the United 
States gain by endorsing Stalin’s grand de- 
sign of imperialist expansion far beyond 
Russia's proper ethnic frontiers? 

The person, who, after Stalin, had the 
greatest reason for satisfaction with the re- 
sults of Yalta was Alger Hiss, a prominent 
member of the American delegation. Hiss 
was subsequently convicted and sent to pris- 
on on conviction of perjury in connection 
with the betrayal of confidential Govern- 
ment documents to Soviet agents. 

It is high time that this blot on America’s 
diplomatic record should be wiped off. So 
long as the Yalta agreement is formally in 
force the peoples of Eastern Europe can feel 
little confidence in professions of American 
interest in their liberation. Repudiation of 
the Yalta agreement, a declaration by con- 
gressional resolution that it is null and void 
and has no validity in the sight of the Amer- 
ican Government should be a live political 
issue. Every candidate for national office 
should be asked to state his views on the 
subject. When Yalta is formally repudiated 
@ big hole will be torn in the iron curtain. 





Katyn Committee Arouses Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing editorial from the March 24 
Philadelphia Enquirer reveals some ef- 
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fective repercussions from the hearings 
conducted by the House committee in- 
vestigating the Katyn Forest massacre. 


COUNTERATTACK PROVES THE BEST ANSWER TO 
Moscow 


How boorish can Communists get? 

That is a difficult question to answer. 
Their latest new low occurred when the 
Polish Embassy in Washington released a 
statement on the Katyn massacre which 
accused the United States of using poisoned 
weapons inherited from Goebbels. In 
promptly banning further Polish Embassy 
publications in this country, Secretary of 
State Acheson has taken firm and proper 
action of a kind Communists understand. 

For a long while America was reluctant 
to take reprisal actions of this sort. That 
was partly because no one wanted to raise 
further barriers between Stalin's captive peo- 
ples and our people. 

Actually, such reprisals—including the re- 
cent welcome restriction of Soviet diplomats 
to 25-mile zones around Washington and New 
York—do not raise any new walls between 
East and West. The Reds built the walls. 

Rumania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
closed the offices of the United States Infor- 
mation Service back in 1950. The USIS office 
in Warsaw was shut down in August 1951. 
And as Russia herself put new and humili- 
ating restrictions on United States diplomats, 
no course but retaliation was left open. 

Our contacts with the peoples of Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary and the rest will continue 
to depend upon the Voice of America, our 
channels to the underground and other un- 
official means. We must keep those contacts 
strong, give new hope and faith to our friends 
who dare not confess their friendship. 

Many of those friends are in Poland. That 
is why Russia is so suspiciously sensitive 
about the Katyn massacre, which has been 
under investigation by the United States 
House of Representatives. As readers will 
recall, 10,000 Polish prisoners were cruelly 
murdered in the Katyn Forest. The Russians 
blamed the Germans, and the Germans 
blamed the Reds. Evidence before the House 
committee pointed toward Moscow, but when 
invited to make reply, the Reds had nothing 
but abuse for the probers. 

If Moscow wanted the truth to come out, 
it would be eager to participate in an official 
and unbiased hearing. The fact that Poland 
today has had to be put under control of a 
Soviet general; that an all-Warsaw regime 
cannot be relied on to follow Moscow, con- 
firms that we are right in abandoning our old 
defensive policy toward the Reds, right in 
taking the diplomatic offensive and striking 
out as fast as Soviet weak spots appear. 

The Katyn affair is one. The Reds howl 
about it because they are hurt. No more 
coddling. Counterattack is the word. 


————— 


Local Authorities Should Select Bond 
Counsel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by the chairman of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Housing Authority 
is particularly pertinent in view of our 
e.forts to increase efficiency in Govern- 
ment and keep the administrative budg- 


ets of the various Federal agencies to a 
minimum. 
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This article protests the recent action 
by the Public Housing Administration 
which deprived local housing authorities 
of the right to select their own bond 
counsel which is the usual municipal 
financing practice when bonds are 
offered for sale. This policy is a change 
from that which has been in existence 
from the inception of the public housing 
program and was discontinued by the 
municipalities of this country over 20 
years ago at the suggestion of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The changed PHA policy means that 
some of the work normally done by pri- 
vate bond counsel prior to the award of 
the bonds must now be done by Federal 
attorneys on the staff of the PHA. This 
will involve increases in the staffs of at- 
torneys on the Government payroll and 
add to the Federal budget at a time when 
we are trying to find ways and means 
of reducing unnecessary expenditures. 
There is no justification for shifting part 
of this legal work from private attorneys 
to those on the Federal payroll. If the 
PHA continued the well-established and 
sound practice of having selections of 
bond counsel made by the local housing 
authority issuing the bonds, there would 
be no need for this work to be done by 
Federal attorneys. 

Not only is this change in policy unwise 
and costly, it also violates the intent of 
Congress in enacting the public housing 
legislation that there be a maximum 
of local participation and autonomy. 
There is no justification for an assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of a 
local responsibility and function. 

The article follows: 

LocaL AUTHORITIES SHOULD SELECT 
Bonp COUNSEL 

There has been considerable discussion 
recently on the question of whether local 
housing authorities or the purchasers should 
select bond counsel in their financing oper- 
ations. 

I have been surprised that in the discus- 
sions of this question it has been treated as 
if it were a new issue on which an experi- 
ment should be tried. The fact is that this 
whole question of the proper method of sell- 
ing bonds of public agencies and the selec- 
tion of bond counsel has been carefully 
evolved through experience over the past 50 
years. 

The practice of public agencies permitting 
purchasers to select bond counsel was used 
by most public agencies at the beginning of 
this century. There is an extensive record 
of the problems and difficulties that arose 
under this old practice. These problems and 
difficulties, which led to abandonment of the 
practice, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The courts held that a sale of bonds 
subject to an approving opinion of counsel 
to be selected by the purchaser was a condi- 
tional sale. Purchasers were allowed to ob- 
tain a return of good-faith deposits and to 
avoid sales, even though the disapproving 
opinion of purchaser’s counsel was clearly 

erroneous. Courts would not inquire into 
the correctness of the opinion of counsel 
selected by the purchaser. Thus, where such 
counsel refused to approve a bond issue be- 
cause of the failure of the public agency to 
make a certain showing, the fact that such 
counsel had a certified copy of a document 
containing that showing was not considered 
as sufficient by the court. At the same time 
that courts were upholding the rights of 
purchasers to avoid sales under these circum- 
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stances, there was criticism in court deci- 
sions of this whole procedure. One of the 
judges remarked that it was “preposterous 
to accept such a bid, which would put every 
advantage in the hands of the bond buyers 
to reject bonds at any time should the mar- 
ket go down and would violate the old maxim 
that no man can be a judge in his own case.” 

2. Such conditional sales of bonds (under 
which the name of bond counsel would not 
be known until after bid openings) caused 
delays in closings and payments for the 
bonds. The work of examining and approv- 
ing the proceedings and taking corrective 
measures could not be started at the neces- 
sary early stages, but would have to await 
the award of the bonds and the designation 
of counsel by the successful bidder. 

3. Municipzlities felt that, as public agen- 
cies, they had a right to select the counsel 
who was going to pass upon the validity of 
their proceedings and their bond issues. 
Only in this manner did they feel that there 
would be proper attorney-client relationship; 
only in this way did they feel that bond 
counsel would be responsible to provide them 
with the necessary services and act in the 
public interest that the municipality rep- 
resents. 

Because of the foregoing problems and dif- 
ficulties that arose under the practice of con- 
ditional sales of bonds subject to approving 
opinions of counsel selected by the success- 
ful bidder, the municipalities, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, and United 
States Chamber of Commerce undertook an 
educational program for the discontinuance 
of this practice. Thus, in 1930, a letter was 
sent to the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce by the Investment Bankers Association 
of America recommending the following 
practice: 

“A bond attorney’s opinion is essential to 
the successful marketing of the ordinary 
municipal bond issue, and if such an at- 
torney is retained by the municipality in an 
early stage of the bond proceedings, delay or 
failure to ultimately market the bonds on ac- 
count of legal technicalities is avoided. The 
ability of a bond dealer to immediately re- 
offer securities under the same market con- 
ditions that determined his bid, without the 
delay of awaiting the bond attorney’s ap- 
proval, will frequently bring the municipal- 
ity a higher price for its bonds.” 

This letter was mailed in pamphlet form 
to every municipality with a population of 
10,000 or more and these localities were asked 
to redistribute it to smaller communities. 
As a result of this educational program, the 
practice of conditional sales of bonds was 
gradually abandoned everywhere, until the 
present uniform practice was established 
that bonds were offered on an uncondi- 
tional basis with an approving opinion of 
bond counsel previously selected by the pub- 
lic agency. That uniform practice has con- 
tinued to be followed for the past two 
decades on permanent financing issues. 
(Parenthetically, there has not been a uni- 
form practice on short-term issues as some 
of them are offered by municipalities subject 
to approval by the purchaser's counsel, since 
purchasers often do not retain any bond 
counsel jut use their own house counsel.) 

Until recently the Public Housing Admin- 
istration followed this practice established 
on municipal financing. Local housing au- 
thorities in offering bonds made their selec- 
tions of bond counsel and offered their bonds 
for sale with their approving opinions. it 
is now proposed that local housing authori- 
ties no longer follow the practice established 
in municipal financing but revert to the 
practice that municipalities abandoned over 
two decades ago. 

It has been argued that the new proposed 
policy is merely an experiment and should 
be tried. The fact that we label something 
as an experiment does not justify taking a 
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course of action that has already proven it- 
self tobe unsound. If a method of construc- 
tion has been used in the past and discarded 
as unsatisfactory, no authority would feel 
that it is sound procedure to use that method 
again as an experiment. 

It ts argued that the bonds and resolu- 
tions of housing authorities are substantially 
uniform and, therefore, it is not important 
to retain bond counsel and obtain clearances 
in advance. It is hardly correct to convey 
the impression that there are no vital legal 
matters involved for approval by bond coun- 
sel on housing authority issues; otherwise 
there would be no reason to have such coun- 
sel. The fact is that bond counsel on hous- 
ing authority issues have important respon- 
sibilities that require special legal study and 
review in every case—to satisfy themselves 
as to the validity of the proceedings taken 
by the municipality in creating the particu- 
lar housing authority and authorizing its 
cooperation agreements, and the proceedings 
taken by the housing authority in awarding 
and authorizing the bond issue and comply- 
ing with the applicable State laws, which 
vary from State to State. 

The proposed policy to allow the pur- 
chasers to name bond counsel will put new 
prospective bidders at a disadvantage as 
against the two present syndicates who are 
bidding on housing authority issues. These 
syndicates know the characteristics of hous- 
ing authority bonds. Other prospective bid- 
ders should be on an equal basis in knowing 
the character of the bonds so that they 
might be encouraged to make bids. The 
availability of the opinion of bond counsel 
(including an opinion as to any special tax- 
exempt features of the bonds of the par- 
ticular authority) at the time that bids are 
requested puts all the bidders on the same 
basis and also helps to assure the widest pos- 
sible competition and best price. 

During discussions of this question at con- 
ventions of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, it has always been recog- 
nized that, regardiess of who retained bond 
counsel, the cost of such services would be 
reflected in the bids. Those who bid for 
bonds naturally fix a price that they feel 
will yield a profit to them, after taking into 
account all of their costs tn acquiring and 
distributing the bonds. 

It ts not sound for local housing authortf- 
ties to depart from established practiees on 
other municipal financing. Since PHA has 
announced its intention to establish the 
practice of conditional sales of housing au- 
thority bonds with the purchasers picking 
bond counsel, the Nationa] Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers has stated its opposi- 
tion to this policy and requested its repeal. 
They feel that the new PHA policy is unsound 
as applied to the public housing program and 
also that it represents a threat to the sound 
practices that the cities have worked long 
to establish. 

T am at a loss to understand why local 
housing authorities, who have always assert- 
ed their right to loca) autonomy, should sur- 
render their right to select counsel and have 
the benefit of advance consultation with 
them prior to offering bonds. It is argued 
that there is no question of local autonomy 
because PHA will not make the selection. 
PHA's denial of the right of loca] authori- 
ties to make a selection is certainly an in- 
vasion of the autonomy of local authorities, 


ers. The battle for local eb 
that must be waged on every ae 
leeal housing authorities are to 
discharge our full obligations to 
munities. 

For the foregoing reasons, I think that th 
National Association of Housing Officials 
should aline itself with the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, the Na- 


tional Housing Conference, and the New Jer- 
sey Association of Housing Authorities in 
opposition to the proposed PHA policy under 
which the bonds of housing authorities 
would be sold conditionally, with the pur- 
chasers making the selection of bond 
counsel. 
JounN I. ROBINSON, 
Chairman, Springfield (Mass.) Hous- 
ing Authority and Past President 
of NAHO. 


I Am in Hearty Agreement With Secretary 
Finletter’s Admonition That We im This 
House Should Not Tamper With the Air 
Force Budget This Year, Unless Those 
Who Tamper With It Assume the Re- 
sponsibility for So Doing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, few men 
are as well informed on the realities this 
Nation must face today as is Thomas K. 
Finletter, Secretary of the United States 
Air Force. Moreover, there is no man— 
in or out of Government—better in- 
formed with respect to the air potential- 
ites of our communistic enemies—Rus- 
sian and Chinese—as well as with re- 
spect to our own requirements of planes 
and personnel to defend the Nation than 
is Mr. Pinletter. 

The press, the radio, and the television 
almost jaily tell us this or that about the 
Russian strength—and what we possess 
in the way of air power to offset it. In 
his talk of Tuesday, April 1, Secretary 
Pinletter gave the first real comparison 
as to just what our Air Force needs to 
meet the enemy strength in terms of 
quality and quantity. 

In that talk—given tn Chicago to the 
Radio Pioneers at their annual ban- 
quet—he laid down the real measure of 
what we in the United States still have 
to do, of how far we have progressed and 
are now progressing toward accomplish- 
ing that end. 

Mr. Finletter frankly stated that: 

The Air Force has been compelled to divert 
to Korea many of its planes which, ac- 
cording to our plans, should be in the United 
States or Alaska in our air defense system. 
We have also diverted planes which, if there 
had been no war, would have gone to the 
development of the NATO air force. And, 
Itkewise, planes from the Strategic Air Com- 
mand have been assigned to the Korean op- 
eration. 


Secretary Pinletter further stated that 
as a result our three main jobs which we 


strategic operation—have been somewhat 
scattered. 


Asserting that he did not want to give 
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taining the kind of force I am speaking 
of. 


In continuing he sounded warning that 
any complacent assumption that the So- 
viets were not capable of developing 
atomic weapons, excellent in quality and 
substantial in numbers ts a dangerous 
assumption indeed. 

The Soviets have a great numerical superi- 
ority over us with respect to all types of 
planes. They have something like 20,0 
planes over-all, in units, in addition to a 
large number of planes in reserve. They a: 
now capable of throwing well over 10.000 
planes of all types into a land battle in Eu- 
rope * * * and, therefore, the plan: 
for the development of the NATO air arm are 
necessarily to a large extent in the future 
whereas the Soviets now have those 20.000 
planes. 

The fact remains that a force as powerfu! 
as this Red army, navy, and air force, are 
ones which we must assume may be used 
* * * and we had to make our plans ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. Finletter pointed out that— 


There are certain points about this Air 
Force budget which are important for us to 
understand * * * the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, held that there is no fat in this 
year’s budget * * * there is nothing 
significant that can be cut out of this budget 
that we know of. I do not see how any cut 
of any importance whatsoever can be made 
in this year’s Air Porce budget without re- 
ducing the number of wings. 


Mr. Speaker, we who know Thomas K. 
Finletter know how conservative he is in 
handling every tax dollar entrusted to 
his care. To my knowledge no depart- 
ment o: government in the history of 
these United States has had a harder- 
headed, more economical official admin- 
istering its affairs than the present 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

When Thomas K. Pinletter states, as 
he did on Tuesday last, “I want to have 
no part in any policy which cuts the im- 
mediately planned Air Force below this 
126 combat wine force,” it is high time 
that we in this Congress sit up and take 
notice. 

I am in hearty agreement with See- 
retary Finletter’s admonition that we in 
this House should not tamper with the 
Air Porce budget this year unless those 
who tamper with it Assume the responsi- 
bility for so doing. 

Mr. Speaker, the recommendations of 
our Air Force—the recommendations of 
this Congress itself—the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission—the recommendations of the 
Joint Congressional Aviation Committee 
of the House and Senate—and the will 
of the membership of Congress—with 
respect to the Air Force strength needed 
to guard this country have been willfully 
and flagrantly disregarded. 

This House voted on two separate oc- 
casions more than $800,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the regular budget—to provide 
this country with a 70-group Air Force 
which we in our wisdom found necessary 

order to imsure its adequate defense. 
Yet, om two occasions, the executive de- 
partment of Government discovered 
means whereby the will of the Congress 
was thwarted—the funds frozen—and 
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the planes which we held the Air Force 
requirec were not given to them. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 4, last year—the 
distinguished, respected chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee stood in the 
well of this House and declared: 

It was the policy of the Congress to em- 
phasize air power—to provide, in this year 
of atomic weapons, the aerial protection 
and aerial offense necessary for the minimum 
preparedness of our Nation. 

And how did the House vote on that 
issue? It voted 271 to 1 in favor of a bill 
that added $851,000,000 to the 1950 budget 
over the protest of the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Johnson. And who led the fight? The 
distinguished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Missouri 
|Mr. CANNON] aided and abetted by the able 
chairman of the Defense Subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Texas |Mr. Manon]. 

By that vote, the Congress said that, in- 
stead of 48 groups, the Nation must—and 
would—have 58 groups. The Congress in- 
sisted upon another step along the road 
toward the goal of 70 groups. 

And then what happened? 

The President and the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Johnson, said the Congress was 
wrong. They said that the Executive, not 
the Congress, will decide how much air power 
this Nation will support and maintain. So 
$735,754,000 of the funds provided by the 
Congress for the Air Force were put in re- 
serve. The Appropriations Committee has 
well stated in its report that this act amount- 
ed to an item veto. 


I say without fear of contradiction 
that had these moneys been available to 
the Air Force that time this Nation and 
other free nations of the world would not 
now be found in the desperate condition 
existing today. 

Mr. Speaker, this particular address of 
Secretary Thomas K. Finletter’s is in no 
sense just an ordinary after-dinner talk 
to an important group of Americans 
made by some prominent man. It con- 
stitutes a clear, understandable word- 
picture which all who are interested 
should study. 

This address should not alone be read 
and studied by every member of the 
Armed Services Committees of both 
Houses of Congress—but I feel that, in 
the interests of national defense, every 
Member of the Congress on both sides of 
the aisle and on both ends of the Capi- 
tol—should read and study it them- 
selves—in order that they can face up 
with the facts pertinent to the security 
and defense of this Nation. 

It is because of these reasons that I 
ask the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks and in- 
clude in the Recorp that most compelling 
talk with respect to the needs of this 
Nation as they pertain to current condi- 
tions in world affairs—the comparative 
Strength of our own aviation arms in 
contrast with those of our enemies—and 
the minimum needs of our Air Force— 
in order to insure the peace and security 
of these United States. 

That speech reads as follows: 

Before getting into what I have to say 
tonight, I want to compliment the very fine 
work done by radio and television over the 
past year in covering Korea and portraying 
to the American public the many and varied 
activities of the Defense Department. I 
would like to thank you for the time you 
have devoted to public service on the De- 
fense Department’s blood program and on 
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women’s recruiting. I also want to thank 
you for most generously making available to 
us such excellent recruiting and informa- 
tion outlets as the Air Force and Navy Hour, 
Time for Defense, Pentagon-Washington, 
Armed Forces Review, and Defense Report. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to give 
you a report on how things are going with 
the Air Force—both now and in our plan- 
ning for the future. 

First, as to how things are at the moment. 
The Air Force has been compelled to divert 
to Korea many of its planes which accord- 
ing to our plans should be in the United 
States or Alaska in our Air Defense system. 
We have also diverted planes which, if there 
had been no war, would have gone to the 
development of the NATO air force. And 
likewise planes from the Strategic Air Com- 
mand have been assigned to the Korean op- 
eration. 

As a result, these three main jobs which 
we have to do—the air defense of the coun- 
try, our tactical air job, and our strategic 
operation—have been somewhat scattered. 

As to the future, I think I may say that 
the force as presently approved by the Presi- 
dent and now before the Congress for the 
necessary appropriations will be an ade- 
quate force. There is a question as to the 
time when it will come to a full state of 
modernization, but when it does it will be 
an Air Force of the first order. I believe that 
this force we are building has a real chance 
of being such a deterrent to an attack by an 
enemy that it will prevent the happening of 
another war. 

I don't want to give a feeling of undue 
optimism. There is real cause for concern if 
we look at the strength of our possible ene- 
mies and at the Ccifficulties of our getting 
and maintaining the kind of force I am 
speaking of. 

First, let me get a matter of definition 
straight. When the Korean war started we 
had a so-called 48-wing force. We are now 
authorized and have 95 wings. The force 
which is nov up before Congress for its ap- 
proval is a 143-wing force. In other words, 
about a 50-percent increase over what we 
have now. 

Now this 143-wing force is composed of 
126 so-called combat wings, that is, combat 
planes in the Air Defense Command, the 
Tactical Air Command, and the Strategic Air 
Command, plus 17 troop carriers. Iam going 
to call this a 126 combat wing force because 
that is the way we designate it now. 

I repeat that this 126 combat wing force 
is definitely the right target towards which 
we should build. Of course we would like to 
have more. But this force, approved as it 
was by the Joint Chiefs of Staff last October, 
is right as a planning target for the present. 

The budget for fiscal year 1953 now before 
the Congress calls for exactly the number 
of military units, divisions, ships, and air 
wings recoramended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff last October. The budget does not call 
for the necessary money to get the various 
fighting units as early as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, from a purely military point of view, 
consider desirable. There is a delay of about 
9 months to a year, insofar as the Air Force 
is concerned, in reaching the fully modern- 
ized 126 combat wing force. This stretch- 
out is the result of a judgment by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government which hag 
taken into consideration fiscal and other 
matters as well as those of a strictly military 
nature. 

The real concern I have is, however, with 
something other than this extension of time 
when the 126 combat wing force will come 
into full being. My concern is with the na- 
ture of the opposition with which the Air 
Force and the Army and the Navy will have 
to deal. 

The Soviets have shown in Korea that they 
will not hesitate to use force to gain their 
end. So far the Soviets have not used their 
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own military formations. They have used 
satellites such as the North Koreans and 
the Chinese Communists. These satellites 
usually have only limited productive capac- 
ity to build airplanes and other modern ma- 
tériel of war. Most of this matériel is fur- 
nished by the Soviets, who send in tanks, 
matériel, airplanes, and trained personnel, 
all of which creates the illusion that it is 
the saiellite which is doing the job, when in 
point of fact a large part comes from the 
Soviet Union. 

So far they have succeeded in making this 
almost a rule of the game. The effort seems 
to be to establish the precedent that it is 
all right to provide matériel provided there 
is no direct participation by Soviet units 
themselves. 

The Chinese Air Force is a good example 
of this. This very formidable force now con- 
sists uf about 1,700 planes, of which 900 are 
jets, mostly MIG’s. It is, nevertheless, re- 
garded as a Chinese air force, despite the fact 
that the planes are Russian. The same 
thing is true in large measure of the ma- 
tériel of the North Korean and Chinese forces 
that are fighting against our men in Korea. 

The Communists also have another covert 
technique which it is extremely hard to put 
the finger on. That consists of supplying 
money, matériel, and direction to local groups 
within various countries. Very often these 
local Communist parties are supported by 
the presence of large Red army troops on 
their frontiers, the natural effect of which is 
to suggest that if anyone should try to resist 
the Communists locally it wouldn’t be much 
use anyhow. 

If this were all the free world had to con- 
tend with it would be bad enough, but it 
also has to contend with the Red army, navy, 
and air force. And who is to guarantee 
that this Red army, navy, and air force is 
going to continue to act solely through these 
satellite operations. Who is going to guar- 
antee that this great military establishment 
is not going to be used for the purpose for 
which aggressor states have always used 
their military establishments. 

It doesn’t do any good to make guesses as 
to what the intention of the men in the 
Kremlin is. The fact remains that a force 

S powerful as this Red army is one which 
we must assume may be used and we have to 
make our plans accordingly. The United 
States Air Force has a heavy responsibility in 
this planning and when we look at what the 
Soviets have been doing we find no cause to 
sit back with any feeling of assurance. 

Ever since the war ended the Soviets have 
been busy building up their military force. 
They have thrown a huge part of their total 
national effort into the building of the ma- 
chines of war and into the development of 
the newest devices of scientific and engi- 
neering talent. 

The size of the Soviet ground force is well 
known. They have a huge ground army— 
something of the order of 175 divisions (of 
which about 65 are armored and mecha- 
nized), with 4,000,000 men under arms. They 
have about 300 submarines. What is not so 
well known is, I think, the extent to which 
they have improved their air arm. Since 
this is my particular field, I will talk a little 
bit about it. 

The Soviets have been building up their 
air defenses against our strategic bombing 
fleet. They have not neglected their other 
kinds of planes such as their long range 
bombers and tactical light bombers, but the 
effort which has been the most in the news 
has been their build-up of their interceptor 
planes—the planes that would attempt to 
block our strategic atomic counterattack. 
Our strategic air arm, as you know, 1s the 
force which would: carry atomic bombs to 
the heartland of an enemy that had ate 
tacked us, with the purpose of knocking out 
the basic striking power of the enemy’s long 
range air force and its industrial and other 
military power. 
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The Soviets realize that this strategic air 
arm of ours is the greatest deterrent to their 
using their military power. The rest of our 
Military Establishment is essentially defen- 
sive. This is natural because we in the 
United States and in the rest of the free 
world are not looking for a war and want to 
do anything we can, honorably and morally, 
to avoid it. The United States strategic air 
arm is, however, capable of a counter blow 
against the very central power of any aggres- 
sor who would attack us, and this counter- 
blow would be very serious indeed. 

It is natural, therefore, that the Soviets 
should look to their defenses against our 
defensive counterattack. They have. 

They have improved their radar, their anti- 
aircraft artillery; they are working on guided 
missiles; and they have built their famous 
interceptor, the MIG-—15. 

This MIG-15 is a very good airplane in- 
deed. It is about as good as the best of our 
present-day interceptors. The fact that the 
Soviets have been able to produce a plane 
as good as the MIG is in one way a healthy 
thing for us. We tend to be complacent 
about our ability to produce machines of war, 
both as to quantity and as to quality. The 
development of the MIG—to say nothing of 
the advances which the Soviets have been 
making in atomic weapons—should be 
enough to shake us out of this complacency, 
and this is all to the good. 

The Soviets have produced a great num- 
ber of these MIG’s. They have produced so 
many of them that they have been able to 
transfer about 900 MIG’s to the Communists 
in China. And after sending these 900 to 
the Chinese Communists they have a very 
substantial number, several thousand, left 
over in the Red air force itself. 

I said that there was no particular cause 
for alarm, or even indeed surprise, that the 
Soviets have been able to build a plane of 
the quality of the MIG. The Soviets put a 
great effort on this one model and it is not 
surprising, in having done so, they were 
able to produce in this one type of plane a 
plane which is as good as its counterpart, 
the F-86 Sabre jet, which is our main day 
interceptor. 

The ability of the Soviets to produce a 
plane like this was a surprise only to those 
who deluded themselves into belittling So- 
viet capability in science and engineering. 
It did not come as a surprise to those who 
have thought and said for tome time that 
it was extremely dangerous tc underestimate 
the capabilities of the Soviets. 

One more word about these interceptors. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties which 
the MIG will present by its improvement 
in the Soviet air-defense capability. We 
are making our plans accordingly and they 
will be adequate. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand, if our present plans are carried 
through, will do its job for all the Soviet 
preparations to the contrary if—for all our 
efforts to keep the peace—it is called upon 
to do so. 

Nevertheless this build-up of the Soviet 
air defense must tive us concern. The les- 
son it teaches is the obvious one. We 
must make the force that many have to 
deal with these Soviet interceptors just as 
good as it can be, and this is what we have 
tried to do in our plans for the Strategic 
Air Command's part in the 126-combat wing 
force. 

It isn’t just in interceptors that the So- 
viets pose a threat. They have also been 
building up the offensive side of thelr air 
arm. 

Let me emphasize that the major air arm 
of today is composed of two elements—the 
atomic bomb and the airplanes to carry 
these atomic bombs. 

This atomic bomb is the greatest and 
most powerful weapon that man has ever 
had in his hands and the Soviets are quite 
alert to that fact. 


They have built up their atomic capabil- 
ity impressively, and this for all the prog- 
nostications of a few years ago that they 
an the scientific and engineering ability 
to do so. 

I believe that any complacent assumption 
that the Soviets are no. capable of develop- 
ing atomic weapons—excellent in quality and 
in substantial nunrbers—is a very dangerous 
assumption indeed. 

The only safe premise is that although we 
got started earlier in making atomic weapons, 
the Soviets have a great capability in this 
field. There is substantial evidence that they 
are putting a great part of their national 
effort into the development of atomic 
Weapons 

It is not surprising then that the Soviets 
also have concentrated on their long-range 
air fleet which would deliver these atomic 
weapons. They now have several hundred 
B-29 type bombers—the so-called TU-4— 
which are enough to enable them to carry 
the atomic bombs they have to any part of 
the United States. They are, moreover, 
working on new, more modern, and longer 
Tange types of planes in order to make this 
delivery capability greater. While we are 
definitely ahead in the types of atomic- 
bomber planes, both in quality and quantity, 
Wwe must recognize that new and better 
Soviet planes which will rival our present 
models are on their drawing boards or in 
peewee and will soon hit the production 

nes. 

I have dealt with the interceptors and 
the bombers. Now, we come to the tactical 
airplanes—the light bombers, the fighter 
bombers, and the day fighters, the reconnais- 
sance planes, and the of the Red 


air force which would work with the Red 
army in the field. 

This problem deals mainly with the situ- 
ation in Europe because that is the main 
place on which the west is prepared to defend 
itself against a possible Soviet attack. 


Here, again, the Soviets are doing ex- 
tremely well. They have achieved a substan- 
tial production in two types of twin-engine 
turbo-jet light bombers—similar to the Brit- 
ish Canberra which we are building in the 
Glenn L. Martin factory in Baltimore and the 
British are building in England. 

These Soviet light bombers are of the same 
quality as the Canberra and, what is more, 
the Soviets have them in production, while 
the Canberra is not rolling off the end of our 
production lines, and will not until well into 
next year. 

This again is a product of a Soviet deci- 
sion made before Korea at a time when the 
United States and the rest of the west were 
making no attempt to increase the size of 
their military air fleets. The Soviets were 
following the opposite policy and these two 
Soviet light bombers now coming off the 
production lines are the result. 

The Soviets have not concentrated, how- 
ever, on jet fighter-bombers as we have. 
Our Republic F-84 is a first-class jet fighter- 
bomber—that is the kind of plane that goes 
out and hits at the marshaling centers, 
bridges, and other interdiction targets and 
also works in close support of the infantry 
on the battlefield. Here—in the field of 
fighter-bombers—we have a real advantage 
over the Communists. Our fighter-bombers 
are now beginning to roll and during the 
balance of this year we will be getting pretty 
good quantity production. 

However, the Soviets do have a great num- 
ber of piston-engined planes which can be 
used in a land battle—attack planes, fighter- 
bombers, day fighters, and light bombers, 
all piston-engined. 

They have a great numerical superiority 
over us, taking all types of planes. They 
have something like 20,000 planes over-all— 
in units—in addition to a large number of 
planes in reserve. They are now capable of 
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throwing well over 10,000 planes of all types 
into a land battle in Europe. 

As against this the NATO tactical air force 
is being built. The NATO tactical air force 
is, as is obvious, an international force com- 
pose of air elements of the various NATO 
members. The United States Air Force con- 
tribution ts only a part of it. 

The United States will have a peculiar 
capability in this tactical air operation in 
Europe. We have the atomic bomb, and it 
can be used in the battlefield as well as in 
the strategic counterattack. Appropriate 
plans are being made to have it capable of 
such use in the most effective manner. Al- 
most all United States Air Force combat air- 
craft are or will be equipped to carry the 
atomic bomb. 

The plans for the development of the 
NATO air arm are necessarily to a large ex- 
tent in the future, whereas the Soviets now 
have those 20,000 planes I was talking about. 
We must accordingly see to it that we build 
up this NATO air force so that, if the catas- 
trophe cf our having to bear a Soviet attack 
in Europe should happen, we will command 
the skies. 

I cannot emphasize to you enough that 
command of the air is indispensable to suc- 
cess on the ground. A failure on our part 
to get ready to have air superiority in the 
NATO area would be catastrophic. We sim- 
ply must have it. 

Let me say a few words about production. 
The Soviet production of the MIG at the 
present time is running at several hundred 
@ month, whereas the production of our 
own interceptors—the day fighting F-86 and 
the all-weather F-89 and F-94—is only a 
fraction of the Soviet production of MIG’s. 

Likewise, as I said, their production of jet 
light bombers is running along in important 
figures per month, whereas our light bomb- 
ers are not yet rolling off the production 
lines. 

In fighter bombers our production is im- 
pressive, whereas the Soviets have none of 
any consequence. 

We are ahead in the production of jet 
medium bombers and our plans for jet heavy 
bombers are ahead of theirs. 

At the present time their production of 
jets of all types—and it is jets only that 
really count now—is several times ours. 

Likewise in inventories of planes of all 
types they are well ahead of us now and 
their inventory of jets is substantially 
greater than ours. ~— 

How does all this happen? How does it 
happen that such a report as this can be 
made about the greatest industrial Nation 
on earth? 

The reason is that our production is not 
under way and that we didn’t expect it to be 
under way in this month of April 1952. This 
is a very important point and one which I 
want to try to get over to you because you 
will get a false impression from what I have 
said about these comparative figures unless 
this point I am about to make is very clearly 
understood. 

After the war ended the Soviets continued 
with their production of airplanes. Indeed 
they concentrated on it, and they did throw 
and are throwing a great part of their na- 
tional resources into the production of these 
planes and of the atomic bombs and other 
weapons that would go with them. 

Our build-up, on the other hand, started 
only with the appropriations we got in the 
fiscal year 1951. When the Korean war 
started, as I said a moment ago, we had 48 
wings and that was the force that we were 
planning to maintain. 

During fiscal year 1951 we got several ap- 
propriations, the last one in May 1951, to 
build to a 95-wing force. In other words, 
we only really got the appropriations to 
order the jump from 48 to 95 wings about 
January 1951. ; 
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Now when you order a plane, even of an 
existing model, you don’t get it for 2 years on 
the average, with actual lead time varying 
with types. So this means that the orders 
that we placed during fiscal 1951 could not 
possibly have resulted in planes coming off 
the production lines until the latter part 
of 1952. And that is precisely when United 
States aircraft production will begin to show 
results in terms of delivered planes. So I 
ask you not to expect things to exist in 
April 1952 which weren't expected to come 
into being until 6 months later. 

When we look at the figures of where we 
will be in 1953, the picture is much better. 
Taking it strictly on numbers, we will have 
about caught up with this Soviet lead in 
production. 

Production, though, is not the whole story 
because there is the cumulative effect of 
production which is reflected in the number 
of planes which will be in inventory, and 
even in 1953 we will still be behind in planes 
on hand, as things look now. 

Now, with this as background, you can see 
that I am not very enthusiastic about any 
cut whatsoever in the budget of the Air 
Force. Nor am I enthusiastic about any 
program which in the name of economy says 
that we can take chances with the kind of 
base program that we set up for our Air 
Force. On the contrary, we had better take 
sober count of the situation and concentrate, 
not on cutting expenditures, but on getting 
up to and ahead of the Soviets in all respects. 

The Air Force budget for this year is $20,- 
700,000,000 for everything but public works. 
The amount we are to ask for public works 
has not yet been decided. 

There are certain points about this Air 
Force budget which it is important for us to 
understand. 

First, to the best of the ability of the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
and the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau 
of the Budget, there is no fat in this budget. 
There is nothing significant you can cut out 
of this budget that we know of. There may 
be some few secondary items about which a 
difference of opinion might exist. But I as- 
sure you that this budget has received the 
most exacting examinaticn that any modern 
military budget has ever received, as far as 
1 kaow. 

I have studied this matter very carefully. 
I do not see how any cut of any importance 
whatsoever can be made in this Air Force 
budget without reducing the number of 
wings. 

I want to belabor this point. The Air 
Porce that we think is the minimum to han- 
dle this Soviet threat is composed of 126 
combat wings plus 17 troop-carrier wings, or 
a total of 143 wings. These 143 wings and 
the supporting squadrons are divided among 
the three jobs I have described to you: The 
air defense operations, the strategic air oper- 
ation, and the tactical air work in support of 
the Army, in which the major part is in 
connection with the defense of Europe. 

There is nothing left over for anything 
else, and there is none too much for these 
basic three jobs I have described. I want to 
have no part in any policy which cuts the 
immediately planned Air Force below this 
126 combat-wing force. 

My second point about this Air Force 
budget is this. One very good place to look, 
if not the best, for savings in a military 
budget is in the area of personnel. Obviously 
it just isn’t only the pay of personnel which 
counts. It is all the housing, subsistence, 
training, etc., that goes along with each ad- 
ditional man inducted into the service. 

The Air Force has really done a good job 
in cutting the number of personne! it is ask- 
ing for in the 1953 budget. 

The actual number of wings goes up 50 
percent, from 95 to 143. The number of 
military personnel, on the other hand, goes 
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up only 13 percent and the number of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel together goes up 
only 17 percent. In other words, an increase 
of 50 percent in striking power for an in- 
crease of 17 percent in personnel. I don’t 
see how you can make any savings there. 

Third, and this is an extremely important 
point, there ere no combat reserves whatso- 
ever provided for in this Air Force. We are 
asking for the 126 combat wing force and 
no more—no other airplanes and crews in 
reserve to take care of combat attrition. 

A force, when it goes into battle, takes 
heavy casualties in the opening period of a 
war. The prudent thing to do is to provide 
reserves of men and matériel to take the 
place of those who fall. This the present 
Air Force budget does not do. In an effort 
to cut this budget to the bone we have pro- 
vided no reserves whatsoever to take the place 
of men and matériel lost in the early days. 
The result will be a sharp diminution of the 
striking power of this Air Force once it is 
committed to combat. 

This is definitely a risk. Rather than 
pleading not to have any further cuts, I 
ought to be here defending not having asked 
for combat reserves of this kind. I think I 
could defend it, but I would have to concede 
during the course of the argument that we 
are working on a very thin margin indeed. 

With these sentiments—that we are deal- 
ing with a powerful as well as a ruthless po- 
tential enemy who is fully aware of the im- 
portance of the role of air power and with 
my knowledge that this Air Force as now 
planned just barely meets the needs of the 
situation, I ask your support for the present 
Air Force program and budget. 

I can understand the urgent feeling which 
has revealed itself in various segments of 
the public that every possible economy 
should be practiced. No one likes paying 
these taxes. But I do want to get over to 
you the point that we have done our best 
to have nothing but the absolute essentials 
in this Air Force budget. 

I ask you not to assume that any real 
economies can be made in this program 
without cutting the striking power of the 
Air Force. I ask you not to support cuts 
in the budget which would reduce this Air 
Force any lower than this minimum target 
figure we are working toward. 

I ask your urgent attention to this. I ask 
you not to dismiss these remarks as those 
of a special pleader who is not objective in 
his approach. I ask you to help us to build 
this indispensable aid arm without which 
this country will not be safe. 


The Champlain Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include therein a concurrent resolution 
of the Senate and the Assembly of the 
State of New York, introduced by the 
Honorable James A. FitzPatrick, Clinton 
County, which reads as follows: 
Concurrent resolution of the senate and 

assembly memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to approve a bill, H. R. 

6219, introduced by Congressman W. L. 

Provuty, to provide for the development 

of a deep waterway on Lake Champlain 

Whereas it is believed that a direct nat- 
ural inland waterway linking the United 
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States and Canada via the Richelieu River, 
Lake Champlain, and the barge canal would 
be of great benefit to the economy, industry, 
and safety of both Nations; and 

Whereas international surveys have indi- 
cated that such a route is both feasible and 
rages from an engineering point of view; 
an 

Whereas the deepening of a 66-mile sec- 
tion of the waterway from St. Ours in Canada 
to Rouses Point in the United States by an 
additional 6 feet would provide a waterway 
not less than 12 feet deep over the entire 
— from Montreal to New York City; 
an 

Whereas the availability of such a water- 
way would reduce the water distance for 
vessels traveling from Montreal to New York 
City by 1,218 miles; and 

Whereas both the United States and Can- 
ada have spent millions of dollars to insure 
navigation at a minimum 12-foot depth along 
a miles of the existing 452-mile waterway; 
an 

Whereas the present condition of the 
waterway limits commercial travel between 
Canada and the United States to barges of 
approximately 200-ton capacity with a draft 
of less than 61% feet; and 

Whereas a waterway of minimum 12-foot 
depth would increase the individual barge 
capacity over this route to not less than 2,500 
tons; and 

Whereas canal shipment on the New York 
State Barge Canal during the year 1951 
reached an all-record high of 5,211,472 tons, 
indicating the value and importance of travel 
of this type; and 

Whereas the expanding development of 
Canadian iron ore, particularly in Labrador, 
has reemphasized the desirability of pro- 
viding inexpensive water transportation 
through the Champlain waterway to the 
United States and has high lighted the po- 
tentiality of expanding the steel output of 
the United States by the creation of addi- 
tional facilities along the shores of Lake 
Champlain and/or in the municipalities 
served by this waterway; and 

Whereas it now appears that Labrador may 
soon become the principal source of iron 
ore for the steel industries of both the United 
States and Canada and that this ore is so 
situated as to lend itself most readily to 
water transportation; and 

Whereas the said waterway would facilitate 
the exportation of iron ore, newsprint, pa- 
per, pulp, pulpwood, hay, bricks, and miscel- 
laneous products from Canada and the im- 
portation from the United States of coal, 
clay, petroleum, bauxite, marble, agricultural 
and other machinery, slate and similar prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas the aforesaid waterway would 
provide a safe and secure means of inland 
transportation for numerous types of vital 
commodities between the United States and 
Canada in time of war or national emer- 
gency, and greatly add to the joint defense 
of Canada and the United States; and 

Whereas the aforesaid waterway would 
stimulate industry, benefit recreational in- 
terests in Canada and in the States of Ver- 
mont and New York, and stimulate boating 
activity in the area; and 

Whereas Congressman W. L. Prouty, of 
Vermont, has introduced in the Congress 
of the United States a bill (H. R. 5219) call- 
ing upon the Congress to provide for the 
cevelopment of a deep waterway over the 
area herein specified: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it 
hereby is memorialized to approve of the 
aforesaid Prouty bill, or in the alternative, 
to seek the cooperation and assistance of 
the Canadian Government in surveying the 
desirability of expanding and increasing the 
present facilities of the Champlain water- 
way to provide not less than a 12-foot-deep 
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inland waterway between Canada and the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That Con- 
gress is further memorialized to take all 
necessary and appropriate steps to accom- 
plish this purpose; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each United States 
€-nator and Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives elected from the State of New 
York. 

By order of the assembly: 

ANSLEY B. BorKOwsKI, 
Clerk. 


In senate March 17, 1952. 
Concurred in without amendment: 
Wrtuiam S. KING, 
Secretary. 


M.°. Speaker, since the Canadian au- 
thorities presently have under considera- 
tion enlargement of the Canadian por- 
tion of the canal route, it seems only 
good common sense for this country to 
join with Canada in redesigning the 
whole route to meet the standards re- 
quired for proper accommodation of po- 
tential traffic. The last hearings con- 
ducted by the United States Army Engi- 
neers were held in February 1946, and 
since that time there has been discovered 
a vast amount of Labrador ore deposits. 
To transport large movements of ore 
from a military viewpoint assumes great 
importance. Aninland water route that 
would not be subject to submarine at- 
tack would permit the transportation of 
ore into the Troy, Albany, and New 
York manufacturing areas. The water 
distance from St. Lawrence River at 
Soral to Troy via the Lake Champlain 
route is identical with the water dis- 
tance along the St. Lawrence from Soral 
to Cape Vincent at the easterly end of 
Lake Ontario so that the whole distance 
west from Cape Vincent through the 
Welland Canal to the ore ports on Lake 
Erie totals several hundred miles more 
haul than the Champlain route into New 
York State. 

Further, a channel adequate to effi- 
ciently handle the above traffic would 
be of tremendous value as an extension 
of the presently existing inland water 
route along the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Gulf to Troy. 

Had we had such a channel during 
World War II, much of our coastwise 
shipping would have become invulner- 
able from attack. 

No great expenditure of money is 
necessary since 100 miles of fine channel 
in Lake Champlain is already provided. 
There are no great engineering difficul- 
ties to be encountered since there is an 
adequate supply of water immediately at 
hand and there are no insurmountable 
clearance interferences existing. It be- 
hooves our engineers to reexamine this 
whole situation, having in mind that con- 
ditions have greatly changed since their 
last review of the subject in 1946; 
namely, that the Canadian Government 
mow seems definitely determined to 
extend its facilities and for the further 
reason that the ore discovered in Lab- 
rador presents infinite potentialities for 
the defense of this country and the 
extension of its industrial production 


provided the ore can be safely and eco- 
nomically transported. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to suscribe to the 
principle invoked in the resolution con- 
curred in by the Legislature of the State 
of New York. 


Manufacture and Shipment of Flammable 


Fabrics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
embracing 7,500 department and spe- 
cialty stores; the American Viscose Corp. 
and all other segments of the rayon in- 
dustry; the National Cotton Institute; 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc.; and the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers are support- 
ing the identical bills sponsored by my 
colleagues, Representative JoHNSON, of 
California, Representative SEELY- 
Brown, of Connecticut, and me to out- 
law the manufacture and shipment in 
interstate commerce of highly flammable 
fabrics. 

The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is responsible for the flam- 
mable fabrics testing formula in our 
proposals, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which admits its inability to 
cope with the menace of exploding 
sweaters and other dangerous fabrics 
under existing laws, is also supporting 
this legislation. 

Today I present the following letter 
just received from the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of New Jersey urging prompt 
enactment of this proposed legislation 
because of the widely recognized need for 
a remedial uniform Federal statute: 

RETAIL MERCHANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, 
Montclair, N. J., April 1, 1952. 
Representative Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CANFIELD: This is to encourage 
your efforts to secure passage of H. R. 7256 
to control flammable wearing apparel. 

Along with many other retail groups, we 
have recognized the need for such legislation 
on the national level and are encouraged 
that the commercial standards which have 


recently been developed are included in your 
bill. 

Because of the widely recognized need for 
such legislation to protect the public, many 
States, including our own, are considering 
legislation. The disruptive and chaotic trade 
barriers which would result from individual 
State action, each with its own standards of 
flammability, makes it especially important 
to have national legislation as soon as pos- 
sible. 

If we can help you in your efforts to secure 
passage of H. R. 7256 in any way, we will be 
pleased to do so. We have written to all of 
the New Jersey Members of the House urg- 
ing their support for your bill. 

Very sincerely, 
Puiuie W. SCHINDEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
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Mr. Speaker, this is the first time all 
of the above-named groups have agreed 
on such legislation, and it is hoped that 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will grant early hear- 
ings. It is my belief that they will not 
require more than 1 day, and certainly 
action should follow in this Congress. 


Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 


HARLINGEN, TEX., March 28, 1952. 
Hon. W. R. Poace, 
Congressman From Teras, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PoacE: Will you bear with me 
while I, pour out my woes to the one factor 
I've been taught all my life would protect 
their people—the United States Government. 
This is addressed specifica'ly to you, as Rep- 
resentative to me and for me, of that Gov- 
ernment. 

As we in this remote spot have known 
for some time we are living in an intolerable 
situation. Last night it was brought graphi- 
cally to my attention. My husband and I 
live 5 miles from Harlingen, and have had 
for over 4 years a faithful femme sole, who 
came to this valley to get away from starva- 
tion in Mexico. This is not a figure of 
speech. Perhaps she has been here illegally, 
but not by her wish or ours. She wanted to 
work (what a strange phrase that will sound 
to some people) and there is no legal process 
by which we could keep her here. Investi- 
gate, and you will learn what I mean. To 
get on with my story: Mr. is out of 
town, and just at dusk a Border Patrol car 
spied Clara—a lone woman—coming home 
from the grocery store a mile away. They 
forced her into the car, which had no official 
marking—she didn’t know who they were— 
and brought her to the house. When I went 
to my back door to investigate, a young offi- 
cer, with a very big pistol, informed that 
he would have to take her and her two chil- 
dren to Mexico. I remonstrated, “Not this 
time of night, and leave me alone on the 
place.” His reply was “Now. And she must 
take everything she possesses.” 

She was in a state of such terror, and I 
had to give her money, so I said, “Come with 
me, Clara,” but the Gestapo said, “What you 
have to say, you must say here.” I replied, 
“What I do in my own house is my busi- 
ness,” and I took her away to calm her and 
give her money. When we returned I was 
asked my name and address and informed 
that I would be reported for “interfering with 
an officer.” When I pointed out that he was 
in my house with no warrant, the threat was 
not referred to again. Clara and her two 
little girls, all weeping bitterly, were loaded 
in the car, and taken to be dumped uncer- 
emoniously in a border town, at night. If 
we did not care what happened to the poor 
things, I should think Mexico would. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I know 
all of the serious problems involved—the im- 
migration laws, the dope smuggling, and in- 
finite others. We want to be law abiding, 
and would so easily be so, if an intelligent 
handling, such as prevails along the Cana- 
dian border were worked out for our southern 
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neighbors. But because we are far away 
from Washington, labor agitators from Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, New York, and what 
not, and “do gooders” from anywhere but 
the Rio Grande Valley listen to the bad 
stories, and ignore any good ones. Ask me. 
I can tell you wonderful stories of kindness 
and mutual trust. Is there no one who will 
really study this shabby situation and try 
to remedy it? 

Copies of this letter are going to all the 
Texas Representatives in Washington, to 
Governor Shivers, to the State Department, 
and to the United States consul in Mexico 
City. I am not living in a remote, God- 
forsaken country. I am living in the United 
States of America, and am entitled to de- 
cent laws and living conditions. 

Yours truly, 


The Orange Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a provocative and cogent edi- 
torial entitled “The Orange Curtain,” 
from a recent edition of the Boston Pilot, 

I think the case made out in this edi- 
torial for Irish unity is irrefutable and 
unanswerable. After all the great sacri- 
fices made by this Nation and very many 
other nations in behalf of the doctrine of 
self-determination, it is almost incredi- 
ble that such gross abridgements of the 
ordinary tenets and privileges of free 
government could possibly be visited 
particularly upon any part of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, which so loudly 
proclaims its love of and attachment to 
the democratic process. 

The recital of the civil wrongs perpe- 
trated upon the English area of North- 
ern Ireland is reminiscent of the despotic 
power of absolute monarchs and their 
counterparts in the modern police state 
of Soviet Russia. The barons, who stood 
on the plains of Runnymede and exacted 
the Magna Carta from a tyrannical king, 
would turn over in their graves if they 
could witness the gross violations of ele- 
mentary Anglo-Saxon civil justice that 
characterizes the suppression of self-de- 
termination in Northern Ireland, 

Discrimination in employment, hous- 
ing, and government services based on 
religion is entirely alien to the free way 
of life. Disenfranchisement from the 
sacred privilege to vote strikes at the 
very vitals of democracy. Forcible entry 
by police and gestapo, search without 
warrant, confiscation of property with- 
out due process or compensation, arrest 
without charge, and imprisonment with- 
out trial are the methods of ruthless 
tyrants entirely devoid of even the pre- 
tense of civil liberties upon which Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is based. Yet they are 
presently practiced in Northern Ireland. 

It is this kind of a shameful pharisa- 
ical hypocrisy that is discrediting Anglo- 
Saxon leadership in the world. Our 


own Nation has been a part of this 
shameful business, which is the stock 
and trade of tyranny and colonialism. 
People fostering this suppression give 
only lip service to democracy. Beating 
their breasts, they proudly proclaim 
their traditions, their great institutions 
of freedom, their attachment to the in- 
nate dignity of man. In world councils 
they set themselves up as champions of 
civil liberties, guardians of human 
rights, sponsors of a better world for all. 

But in practice they ruthlessly tram- 
ple upon the elementary civil liberties of 
ordinary men and women. In the 
Anglo-Saxon world itself, they scorn and 
stifle the fundamentals of human rights 
which dictate that men and women be 
decently treated without discrimination 
of race, creed, and color or station in 
life, to be guaranteed their right to vote, 
their right to take part in government, 
their right to be free from invasion of 
the privacy of their homes and effects 
without legal process and, above all, 
their right to be informed of charges 
brought against them and to receive a 
free trial by an impartial tribunal. 

The shameless hypocrites who thus 
demean themselves as contemptible ene- 
mies of the ordinary rights of man make 
themselves ludicrous before the whole 
world when they profess their love of 
freedom and humanity. Is it any won- 
der that from Timbuktu to Rangoon 
and from Burma to Capetown the little 
peoples of the world angered and seared 
by centuries of outrageous tyranny prac- 
ticed by these mealy-mouthed hypo- 
crites are in a state of revolution against 
the existing order in the world and are 
listening to the subtle appeals of the 
Communists, who promise them deliv- 
erance from the shackles of indignity 
and slavery. 

Is it any wonder that our efforts in 
the United Nations to build a better world 
have been wrecked on the shoals of hy- 
pocrisy and doubt? Can we question 
that those who have felt the lash of the 
oppressor and who can now see even 
within the narrow orbit of the Anglo- 
Saxon world such horrible samples of 
civil licentiousness and political apostasy 
visible behind the orange curtain? For, 
not even that curtain can shroud the 
disgrace and scandal of the denial of 
human liberty by the very people who 
proclaim themselves among its greatest 
champions. 7 

So long as this Congress and Govern- 
ment will continue to pour out our 
wealth, strength, and support in the 
councils of the world as well as to the 
treasuries of nations which are perpe- 
trating these evil and scandalous viola- 
tions of civilized rights, just so long will 
our efforts to build a better peaceful 
world be doomed to failure. Not an- 
other penny of any kind or in any form 
should be given to any nation, which 
coniinues to practice such indignities and 
enslavements against our fellow men in 
this enlightened age within the very 
precincts of the English-speaking world, 

Boston, March 25, 1952. 
Hon. Purp J. PHILBIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: I enclose an edi- 

torial, The Orange Curtain, from the Boston 
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Pilot under date of March 22. I would ap- 
preciate your including it in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD and likewise any remarks you 
might want to make in this connection. It 
is pertinent and, I believe, a matter which 
should be emphasized on all occasions as to 
the conditions existing in the six-county 
area. 

May I remain with gratitude for your past 
efforts, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. BUCKLEY. 


THE ORANGE CURTAIN 


After the excitement of St. Patrick's Day 
has passed most of us feel that the case, or 
perhaps better the cause, of Ireland has 
had its say for another year. This may be 
true at least within limitations since there 
are few, surely, who could manage to con- 
tinue their enthusiasms without let-up for 
the entire year. There are, however, some 
aspects of the Irish situation which call 
for a bit of reflection and serious men 
would do well to measure their significance. 

We live in an age which is variously de- 
scribed by observers according to their per- 
sonal preoccupations but one commentator 
at least has suggested that it be called the 
“age of the rights of man.” While this 
has a kind of French Revolution flavor about 
it, it can be interpreted to mean something 
quite salutary and a matter in fact to which 
the United Nations is with good reasons 
giving considerable attention. We like to 
think that our last tw6 wars, not to men- 
tion the present one, have been fought for 
basic human rights against those who would 
under some pretext oppress or destroy them. 
We should still be alert to this threat. 

It is against this background that the 
present Irish situation has world signifi- 
cance. The loss of civil rights for the Cath- 
olic minority in Northern Ireland is not in 
any sense a merely Irish problem; it is, in 
simple terms, a human problem demanding 
the attention of decent men all over the 
world. We may be allowed, perhaps, to be a 
little less than at white heat concerning 
the disabilities suffered by men behind the 
iron curtain since we are, at the moment at 
least, almost helpless to do anything to 
assist them. We have no right to be callous, 
however, nor to appear to approve. 

In the case of Northern Ireland, under 
British rule, we might suppose that we 
could expect better, or that our own coun- 
try might conceivably use its good offices to 
persuade this enlightened democracy to re- 
spect basic democratic principles. It is dif- 
ficult to°explain the apathy of the American 
public and the reluctance of those usually 
interested in these matters. We would not 
want to suggest that it makes any difference 
who is being oppressed and by whom. 

Since the orange curtain around this area 
fs quite tightly drawn some may wonder 
just how serious the disabilities suffered by 
Catholics in the English area of Ireland ac- 
tually are. Let it be merely noted that the 
list of wrongs include discrimination in em- 
ployment and housing and government serv- 
ice, disenfranchisement and manipulated 
voting, forcible entry by police, search with- 
out warrant, disposal of property without 
compensation, arrest without charge and 
imprisonment without trial. For less than 
this men have thought it wise to go into rev- 
olution as the history of our own country in 
bearing similar burdens from the same 
sources 80 clearly demonstrates. 

It is surely time and long past time that 
Americans who have a real interest in lib- 
erty—anyone’s liberty—began to call atten- 
tion to these iniquitous circumstances and 
demanded some action. In the light of the 
present, not to mention the past and une 
doubtedly future, aid which Americans are 
contributing to Britain it would scarcely be 
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considered meddlesome to inquire what ex- 
cuses can be found for such undemocratic 
practices. Our own Congress might be in 
the best position to ask the question and 
insist upon an answer. 


Librarian of Congress Draws Criticism for 
Frequent Absences; Now in Paris At- 
tending Executive Board Meeting of 
UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to call to the attention 
of my colleagues and the American peo- 
ple a news article that appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 31, 
1952: 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS DRAWS CRITICISM FOR 
FREQUENT ABSENCES 

Two Members of the House Appropriations 
Committee have suggested that Dr. Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, should “get 
another job some place” because of his fre- 
quent absences from the Library. 

The criticism occurred during a subcom- 
m‘ttee hearing on the Library's budget last 
Wednesday, after committee members noted 
that Dr. Evans is in Paris attending an ex- 
ecutive board meeting of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

“Sometimes we think Mr. Evans ought to 
get another job some place,” said Repre- 
sentative Horan, Republican, of Washing- 
ton. “He is not running the Library. Per- 
haps he should be associated with the State 
Department.” 

Chairman McGratH, Democrat, of New 
York, also was critical. Today he said he 
chought Mr. Horan was a “valuable mem- 
ber of the committee, and I usually agree 
with him. Dr. Evans has hardly given any 
time to the Library.” 

Acting Librarian Verner W. Clapp, who 
testified in Dr. Evans’ absence, stoutly de- 
fended his work with the Library. He also 
said that UNESCO needed a man with the 
wisdom of Dr. Evans. 

Mr. Horan added that he was not critical 
of Dr. Evans, but about “the job for which 
Congress has hired him.” 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that Act- 
ing Librarian Werner W. Clapp said that 
UNESCO needed a man with the wis- 
dom of Dr. Evans. In view of the fact 
that the American Flag Committee, in a 
well-documented report, says “UNESCO, 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization is a 
subversive association, consciously fur- 
thering a campaign calculated to per- 
vert the teaching profession in this 
country, and so destroy the worth and 
integrity of America’s first bulwark 
of freedom—our tax-supported public 
schools,” it is difficult to understand 
how anyone possessing either wisdom or 
patriotism would serve on the executive 
board of such an un-American outfit. 

The internationalists, unable to deny 
or refute the report of the American 


Flag Committee, are resorting to the 
shop-worn left-wing technique of shriek- 
ing “isolationist” and “Fascist.” 

Loyal Americans who wish to pre- 
serve this Republic and the American 
way of life should read the report to 
the American people on UNESCO by the 
American Flag Committee and the care- 
fully documented review of trends in 
present day education by Congressman 
Pau. W. SuHaFer, of Michigan, copies of 
which will be mailed on request. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
signed, and filed a petition on the 
Speaker’s desk, to discharge the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia from fur- 
ther consideration of S. 1976, a bill in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Case] and 
passed by the Senate. 

The bill was referred to the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
on January 23, 1952, and hearings have 
been held. 

This bill, S. 1976, provides for limited 
home rule for the people of the District 
of Columbia. Reservations are ex- 
pressed in the following: 

The Congress of the United States reserves 
the right, at any time, to exercise its con- 
stitutional authority as legislature for the 
District of Columbia, for enacting legisla- 
tion for the District on any subject, whether 
within or without the scope of legislative 
power granted to the District Council by this 
act, including without limivation legisla- 
tion to amend or repeal any law in force 
in the District of Columbia prior to or after 
the enactment of this act or any provision 
of this act. 


The proponents of this measure have 
never contended, and do not now con- 
tend, that this proposed bill is adequate 
or gives the people of the District all that 
they deserve. However, it is a step in 
the right direction. 

The bill follows generally the form of 
government applicable to our Territories, 
such as Alaska and Hawaii. It removes 
citizens of the District from the category 
of being wards of the Government, such 
as we now impose on our American 
Indians. 

It is not necessary for me to belabor 
the Congress with any argument as to 
why a community of almost a million 
citizens should enjoy the fundamental 
rights of citizenship. Any school boy 
who reads history recognizes this fact. 

This act repeals the law creating the 
present commission form of government 
as now constituted, and abolishes boards 
and commissions inconsistent with the 
provision of Senate bill 1976. 

First. The bill provides for an elected 
delegate to Congress with comparable 
prerogatives as presently exercised by 
Gelegates from our Territories. 
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Second. It creates a District Council of 
15 members. It fixes salaries and pre- 
scribes the Council's powers and limita- 
tions of those powers; also the tenure of 
office and the qualifications necessary to 
serve on said Council. 

Third. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of a mayor by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; 
fixes his salary, term of office, and other 
qualifications. 

Fourth. The bill sets up budgetary re- 
quirements such as are practiced by sim- 
ilar communities of the country. It au- 
thorizes the District to incur indebted- 
ness by issuing bonds and short-term 
tax anticipation notes, under certain re- 
strictions, conforming to the modern 
practices of cities of similar size. 

Fifth. It also provides for the bonding 
of employees, the preparation and sub- 
mission of budgets, with the power of 
assessment and collection of taxes, and 
other fees. 

Sixth. The bill sets out a formula 
whereby the Federal Government will 
pay its share to finance the activities of 
the District. 

Seventh. The bill provides for the elec- 
tion of five members of a Board of Edu- 
cation who in turn will select one of its 
members to act as president. It fixes 
their salary and election qualifications; 
authorizes the board to appoint the su- 
perintendent of schools and a secretary, 
and grants the powers usually exercised 
by Boards of Education. 

Eighth. A board of election consisting 
of five members appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, is also provided for in this act. 
It fixes their salary, their term of office, 
and spells out in detail their duty as a 
board of elections. 

Ninth.. With a few minor exceptions, 
this bill will subject all employees in the 
District of Columbia to the requirements 
of the Civil Service Act. 

Tenth. The bill sets up a charter 
referendum board consisting of Chair- 
man of the Board of Commissioners and 
four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent from qualified electors who reside 
and are domiciled in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It sets forth their duties and 
powers such as are generally exercised 
by election boards in other parts of the 
country. It, this board, conducts a 
referendum to be held on November 15, 
1952, to approve or disapprove the Dis- 
trict of Columbia charter. 

This is a résumé of the bill without 
going into great detail for I am sure the 
Members will want to study the bill and 
report for themselves. 

During my 11 years in Congress both 
political parties have held out hope to 
the people of the District that they would 
be given home rule. Both parties for 
years have adopted planks in their plat- 
forms favoring home rule. As we are 
about to convene the two great conven- 
tions of the respective parties they might 
again dust off the old planks of the re- 
spective platforms promising home rule. 
In my opinion the people of the District 
of Columbia are quite disgusted with 
this lack of sincerity. We have it in our 
power now to make good our promise to 
the people of the District. Weshould do 
it without further delay. 
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I call upon my colleagues to sign dis- 
charge petition No. 11 on the Speaker’s 
desk, so that this legislation might be 
brought to the floor for action. At least 
it will give those of us who believe in 
home rule an opportunity to show our 
sincerity by our action. 


Three-Nation Bloc Is Powerful Entity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to include in our Recorp an article and 
an editorial, both from the Los Angeles 
Mirror. These are examples of construc- 
tive writing reminiscent of the days when 
great newspapers reflected the philoso- 
phies of their publishers and editors; 
when editorial pages were less sterile; 
when reliance upon syndicated colum- 
nists for analyses of the news was not 
so common. I am sure every Member 
will find these articles by the very able 
Mr. Virgil Pinkley, editor and publisher 
of the Mirror, both refreshing, interest- 
ing, and instructive. 

The articles follow: 


TuHREE-NaATION BLoc Is POWERFUL ENTITY 


Mexico Crry.—Mexico, Canada, and the 
United States form one of the most natural 
and powerful blocs in the world. 

In these days when we wrestle with vital 
world problems we should develop as never 
before our good-neighbor policy toward this 
progressive and virile Republic to the south, 
and our fine friends in the Canadian Com- 
monwealth. ? 

Mexico and Canada are a rich treasure 
chest of raw materials. They are strong and 
rapidly growing young industrial giants. 
Perhaps even more important, they share 
our hopes, our faith in the individual, and 
our ideals. We are brothers in spirit. 

Together these three nations with long 
Pacific coastlines have almost 200,000,000 
people, roughly equal to the population of 
Soviet Russia. Combined we have a total 
area of about 7,000,000 square miles, about 
1,000,000 less than Russia. 

Both Mexico and Canada are rich in min- 
erals, particularly petroleum and steel. The 
three countries, together, have steel and 
petroleum production four to five times 
greater than Russia and her satellites. 
Modern war, like progress in peacetime, de- 
pends largely on steel and oil. 

Secure defense of our common coast lines 
is essential to all of us. Mexico has 4,574 
miles of coast on the Pacific and 1,727 on 
the Caribbean. Canada has one of the long- 
est coast lines in the world with 14,820 miles 
on the mainland and 34,650 miles on nearby 
islands. Our Pacific coast line measures 
1,872 miles—180 in Washington, 351 in Ore- 
gon, and 1,341 in California. 

The United States needs a strong and 
friendly Mexico as well as a strong and 
friendly Canada. These two neighbor na- 
tions in turn need a powerful United States 
to stand with them in peace or war. Itisa 
partnership with common advantages. 

In Mexico we have access to tropical and 
semitropical products. It is unbelievably 
rich agriculturally, and some 40 percent of 
the world's silver is produced there. 


Canada leads the world in nickel and 
asbestos production. A long list of minerals 
mined in Canada includes gold, lead, copper, 
platinum, uranium, zinc, coal, natural gas, 
and petroleum. Canada’s hydroelectric 
power resources are incalculable. Her for- 
ests are rich and extensive. 

As a Nation our foreign policy should stress 
closer and better relations with both Canada 
and Mexico. We must get to know them 
better. We should respect every detail of 
their rights and aspirations. 

In time of war there can be no question 
of the positions of Canada and Mexico. In 
the last war the Canadians fought and served 
everywhere with us. The nation’s effort on 
a@ per capita basis was astonishing. 

It should be remembered that Mexico 
broke off diplomatic relations with Japan the 
day after Pearl Harbor and with Germany on 
December 11, 1941. On May 22, 1942, Mexico 
declared war on all three Axis nations. 

As individual Californians we have the 
opportunity and privilege to come to know 
our Mexican and Canadian friends better. 
We can extend the most cordial welcome to 
any visitors from the north or sovth. Not 
only does hospitality and friendship dictate 
this policy but it will advance the cause of 
our common interests. 


For Your INFORMATION 

Mexico Crry.—This visit to Mexico is a real 
eye-opener. 

Everywhere great activity is in progress. 
In this land of sharp contrasts and brilliant 
colors one encounters tremendous amounts 
of human horsepower. 

Not that all problems are solved. Quite 
the contrary. There is much to do in rais- 
ing living standards for at least another 25 
to 50 years. But Mexico probably has made 
more progress during the last 10 years than 
during the preceding two centuries. Long- 
time American and other foreign residents 
here are agreed about changes for the better. 

The government of President Miguel Ale- 
man has given the country an able, efficient 
administration. Bold planning, high cour- 
age, and much hard work have gone into its 
gigantic program. 

Mexico City is an example. Twenty-five 
years ago this oldest metropolis in North 
and Central America had a population of 
675.000. Today more than 3,000,000 live in 
Mexico City and its suburbs. This fantastic 
growth has brought numerous problems in 
public utilities, housing, and transportation. 


SYMBOLIC SITE 


Some 625 years ago wandering Aztec tribes 
reached the site of Mexico City. They sought 
the sign of an eagle, perched atop a cactus, 
devouring a serpent. As high priests made 
their way through lakes and channels of this 
valley they saw on one of the largest islands 
the eagle on top of a cactus, with a serpent 
held between the claws of one foot and its 
beak. 

Canals were dug and some of the lakes 
drained. The Indians built their beautiful 
capital of Tenochtitlan. After Hernan 
Cortes and his Spaniards laid siege to the 
city it was captured in 1521 and almost 
razed. 

Today the drained bed of Lake Texcoco 
poses a serious building problem for this 
city. Many of the largest buildings are be- 
ing torn down. Pilings and foundations 
driven into the old lake bed have sunk. New 
and novel types of building are being tried. 
Generally speaking the Mexican architecture, 
especially factories, office buildings, and new 
cities, is ultramodern. 


NEW UNIVERSITY 


Near Mexico City a magnificent University 
City is under construction. Already some 
175,000,000 pesos have been spent; the com- 
pleted project will cost around 750,000,000 
pesos, or the equivalent of $75,000,000 to 
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$80,000,000. Anticipated student enrollment 
will be 25,000 to 30,000. Parts of University 
City may be open by next January. 

Large numbers of sports fields, many swim- 
ming pools, beautiful lawns and flower gar- 
dens, dormitories, a hospital, and a huge sta- 
dium seating 110,000 are included. The sta- 
dium has a novel design in that most seats 
are located between what would be the 20- 
yard lines in an American football bowl, giv- 
ing excellent vision. 

University City reflects the pride and pa- 
triotism of modern Mexico. Many architects 
and engineers have given their service gratis. 
Most materials are being supplied for actual 
costs. All expenditures are passed on in ad- 
vance by a body of experts. 

When completed University City and near- 
by facilities would provide an excellent set- 
ting for the Olympic games. Mexicans in- 
variably are courteous, kind, and eloquent. 
International athletic competitions staged 
here would be free of politics and pressures 
An atmosphere of true sportsmanship would 
prevail. 

POWER PROJECTS, TOO 


Among the largest developments of the 
past decade, especially the last 4 years, are 
a series of hydroelectric works constructed 
simultaneously with irrigation projects and 
vast reforestations. 

From 1939 to 1949 the production of an- 
nual kilowatt-hours jumped from 50,000 to 
554,700,000. This development has enabled 
Mexico to drive into third position in the 
Western Hemisphere as an industrial nation, 
Sleepy Mexico is rapidly vanishing. . 

Six years ago the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had an annual budget of 20,000 pesos. 
Today the expenditure exceeds 350,000,000 
pesos. Additionally the Import-Export Bank 
has authorized loans of $54,000,000 United 
States, of which some $30,000,000 have been 
spent for purchases of equipment and mate- 
Tials outside Mexico. 

The Ixtapantongo hydroelectric works 
being developed uorth of Mexico City on the 
Tilostic River is an example of modern in- 
dustrial Mexico in the making. When com- 
pleted in “955 it will generate 365,000 kilo- 
watts. Three large dams and lakes furnish 
the water which passes through great West- 
inghouse generators. These machines are 
serviced by 110-ton crane hoists manufac- 
tured in Muskegon, Mich. Mexicans under- 
standably are proud of such projects. 

AID TO WORKERS 


Most of the important industrial oper- 
ations are carrying out social programs for 
workers. Emphasis is placed on good work- 
ing conditions, free or inexpensive meals, 
sports grounds, bathing facilities, free com- 
pany hospitals, kindergartens and elemen- 
tary schools, night school courses for workers 
and their families and modern small homes 
or apartments renting for modest sums. 

Mexican and American indutrialists be- 
lieve that one of the best defenses against 
communism is to raise the standards of liv- 
ing. 

Most factories report that natives taken 
even from the most rural areas make ex- 
ccllient worlers. Mexicans can do almost 
anything well with their hands. They learn 
quickly and take great pride in their work 

General Electric officials told me that most 
workers turn out 60 to 85 percent of work 
achieved by their United States equivalents. 
Ford, General Motors, and General Tires, or 
General Popo, executives said in some types 
of work the production per man-hour is just 
as high here as at home. 


HIGH OUTPUT 

At the DM national plant, an all-Mex- 
ican’ owned and operated company making 
some 115 items, of which a majority are 
metal furniture and home appliances, pro- 
duction actually runs somewhat ahead of 
that in the United States in specific jobs. 
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The Government enters into very little 
business here. The petroleum industry, raile 
ways, post office, and telegraph are nation- 
ally owned. Virtually all other business is 
privately owned and operated. 

In the short time I have been here I have 
been amazed by the road-building program. 
Good major highways connect the leading 
cities and states. 

Agriculture receives special attention. All 
soils are scientifically examined to ascertain 
what crops grow best. Seeds sold are tested 
and certified. These methods plus more irri- 
gation, better use of fertilizers, and some 
mechanization have boosted output consid- 
erably. 





What Are Profits? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘What Are Profits?” written by 
David Lawrence and published in U. S. 
News. & World Report of March 28, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat Are ProriTs? 
(By David Lawrence) 


Judging by some of the statements recent- 
ly broadcast by labor-union spokesmen in 
hearings before the Wage Stabilization 
Board, corporation profits are somehow an 
evidence of personal greed or illegitimate 
gain. 

Certainly the smear campaign against 
profits which has been conducted by the 
left wing in America is not much different 
from what Moscow has been proclaiming in 
its propaganda. 

Is it conceivable that there are any Amer- 
icans in positions of responsibility in our 
labor unions who do not really know what 
profits are—or do they merely profess not to 
know for political reasons of their own? 

Profits in American corporations are not 
what's left after deducting certain selected 
expenses. 

Profits are the net income after deducting 
all expenses, including the money paid out in 
taxes to the Government of the United States 
and the governments of the various States 
and cities. 

Profits—the money left in the company’s 
treasury after paying all expenses—are not 
then paid out to stockholders or to officers. 
They get only their salaries, unless some of 
them happen also to receive dividends as 
individual stockholders. 

But stockholders or owners are not getting 
all the profits either. Dividend payments 
nowadays are rarely more than half of a com- 
pany’s annual earnings after taxes. This is 
because corporations must lay aside funds 
for working capital, for reserves, and for re- 
placement of plant and equipment. 

To assail profits as sinful, or as tainted 
with some sort of wrongdoing, is to under- 
mine the jobs of every American working- 
man and the future jobs of their children. 

For jobs are created by enterprising indi- 
viduals who put in their own money, or who 
borrow the savings of others, to create new 
enterprises. 

If profits are destroyed—as is the case un- 
der communism, fascism, or state social- 


ism—then government takes charge of labor 
unions, too. Liberty disappears all around. 

Why should any Americans who head up 
our labor unions be so interested in destroy- 
ing profits or smearing those who try to earn 
them for their fellow men? 

Thoughtful leaders of American labor, 
upon reflection, will realize that a profit sys- 
tem is a loss system, too, and that the capital 
risked in any enterprise cannot be guaran- 
teed against the hazards of competition or 
changing times. 

To focus on one year’s high profits, more- 
over, and demand that fixed expenses such 
as wages be inordinately increased, so that 
companies will be saddled with a wage level 
which they cannot deflate when there is a 
serious decline in profits, is to do a disserv- 
ice to everybody. 

Profits and the incentive to the making of 
profits are symbols of industrial progress. 
Profit-sharing plans have been adopted by 
many forward-looking companies. But it is 
one thing to agree to share the risks of enter- 
prise with the employees and quite another 
to increase the fixed expenses every year. For 
then prices must be raised to meet the 
higher costs, thus stimulating the inflation- 
ary cycle. This, in the end, can hurt the 
workers by causing the dollar to buy less 
and less. 

Today the problem of earning enough to 
replace at present-day costs of materials and 
labor the plants that are wearing out is the 
most serious single financial difficulty that 
faces private enterprise. 

Unless there is money enough set aside 
yearly to rebuild worn-out equipment and 
expand factory space and buy new tools, the 
American economic system will grow weak. 
Who but the enemies of the profit-and-loss 
system wants that to happen? 

Unless enough money is placed in reserve 
in the good years to take care of the lean 
years—to tide over a depression—unemploy- 
ment will reach disastrous proportions the 
next time there is a downward turn in the 
business cycle. 

After paying all expenses, including taxes, 
corporations are expected to pay the share- 
holder a reasonable return on his invest- 
ment. Yet while the wages of “borrowed” 
money—bonds and mortgages—are accepted 
cx an item of expense under our systems of 
accounting and tax laws today, the wages of 
the investor in capital stock—dividends—are 
not a deductible item of expense before taxes, 
though money put into capital stock is also 
“borrowed” money. And what’s left after 
paying dividends is all that is available annu- 
ally for reserve and for future expansion. If 
a surplus for such vital purposes cannot be 
accumulated year by year, economic anarchy 
will destroy from within the most powerful 
industrial nation in the world. 

It is time that union leaders uttered a word 
of caution to their spokesmen to avoid mak- 
ing public statements that seek to smear 
profits as such or that exaggerate their true 
size by deliberetely ignoring taxes as an item 
of corporate expense. 





Appointment of Federal Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared on certain principles involved in 
the appointment of Federal judges, as 
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well as relating to one of the important 
aspects of the Office of Alien Property. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this statement be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY COMMENTS ON CONFIRMATION 
OF JUDGE EDELSTEIN—STRESSES NEED FOR AP- 
POINTING TOP-NOTCH PRIVATE ATTORNEYS TO 
JUDGESHIPS 


I shall not object to Senate confirmation of 
the interim appointment of Hon. David Edel- 
stein as United States district judge for the 
southern district of New York. 

I do, however, want to mention that I have 
given considerable thought to some of the 
important aspects of this particular nomina- 
tion—aspects wholly aside from Mr. Edelstein 
himself and his specific record, aspects based 
purely on various principles involved. 


TOO LARGE PROPORTION OF JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
ATTORNEYS SELECTED FOR JUDGESHIPS 


The first aspects is this: like so many other 
judgeship nominations, this particular nomi- 
nation seems to have been based almost ex- 
clusively on the candidate's experience with 
the United States Department of Justice. 

I want therefore to reiterate what our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Honorable Pat Mc- 
CaRRAN, has stressed on several occasions, 
most recently during a public hearing on 
Mr. Edelstein's qualifications. 

Chairman McCarran has said in effect that 
the recent practice of selecting Federal 
judges to such a large proportion from with- 
in the confines of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice—that this practice involves 
serious implications to the Nation's judi- 
ciary. 

When I was chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee during 1947-48 in the 
period of the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
I commented on quite a few occasions, in 
connection with nominations to the judi- 
ciary, that there is a tremendous—relatively 
untapped pool of top-notch private legal 
talent available throughout the Nation. 
There are in every judicial district con- 
siderable numbers of outstanding men and 
women who are regarded, irrespective of 
political party, as great practitioners of the 
law, possessing years and years of varied 
private experience—men and women who 
would make excellent material for the Fed- 
eral bench. 

Naturally, if a nominee has had some 
period of service with the Department of 
Justice, such service can provide very help- 
ful background. But I do feel, as a great 
many private attorneys today feel, that 
when they approach the Federal bench these 
days, they are somewhat at a disadvantage 
if they are appearing in opposition to an 
official position taken by the United States 
Department of Justice. These private at- 
torneys will have to try to present their 
case before a Federal judge whose viewpoint 
will inevitably reflect past background with 
the Department of Justice, and often com- 
paratively little background with the private 
enterprise viewpoint. 

Appointing Assistant Attorneys General 
also almost exclusively from within the con- 
fines of the Justice Department—such ap- 
pointments are subject to these same obser- 
vations which I am making today. 


BAR HAS NOT BEEN ABLE TO GIVE MANY ENTHU- 
SIASTIC, UNANIMOUS APPROVALS 


On relatively too few occasions has a situa- 
tion occurred where a judgeship nomina- 
tion has met, for example, with practically 
universal acclaim, with all sections of the 
bar giving eager and enthusiastic endorse- 
ment because an individual of the highest 
stature has been appointed—an individual 
of towering legal ability and background. 
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The fact, for example, that the American 
Bar Association or a State or city or county 
bar may say that it has no objection to a 
nomination (irrespective of this current ap- 
pointment where several objections were 
filed—while numerous endorsements were 
received) such a lack of formal objection 
is not enough in my judgment to justify 
any complacency on our part. Lack of ob- 
jection is obviously not an affirmative dem- 
onstration of enthusiastic and unanimous 
approval. 


EDELSTEIN HAD BEEN COMPENSATED ON ALIEN 
PROPERTY-CONTROLLED BOARD 


A second principle I should like to point 
out is based on the fact that on December 
18, 1951, I received from the Honorable Har- 
old Baynton, Assistant Attorney General and 
Director of the Office of Alien Property, a re- 
port on the Herman Basch Co., of 350 
Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. This re- 
port was one of a series which I had request- 
ed on the 10 largest corporations controlled 
by the Office of Alien Property. 

The Basch Co. is the second leading qual- 
ity Persian lamb fur dyer in the United 
States. Its assets in mid-1951 were $2,250,- 
000. The Federal Government controls 
around 72 percent of the outstanding stock. 

That report in appendix B, showed that 
Mr. David Edelstein was elected on April 17, 
1950, as a member of the board of directors 
of the Herman Basch Co., having been a 
designee of the Attorney General. Mr. Edel- 
stein resigned his position on November 15, 
1951. During 1950, he received a total of 
$700 compensation from Herman Basch Co. 
and during the 10 months of 1951, he re- 
ceived $500 for having attended board of di- 
rector meetings of that company. A foot- 
note on the table furnished to me by the 
Office of Alien Property described him as 
“former United States Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Customs Division, 
Department of Justice.” 

Now, by way of background, let me say 
that the Federal Government is very sound 
in assuring the protection of its financial in- 
vestment in vested corporations by designat- 
ing a few of its employees to serve vested 
corporation boards. 

Thus, the same table that showed Mr. 
Edelstein’s service on the board showed that 
three other individuals in the Office of Alien 
Property of the Department of Justice had 
also served on the board; but the crucial dif- 
ference was, of course, that these latter indi- 
viduals were not specially compensated in 
that capacity. 


EDELSTEIN HAD DOUBTS AS TO THE PROPRIETY 


I understand that Judge Edelstein himself 
Taised a question as to the propriety of his 
receiving compensation for these board serv- 
ices. and that he did not cash a check which 
he had received for his having attended the 
director meetings for some time in view of 
his doubt on that score. Moreover, he has 
offered to reimburse the sums. 

I understand, however, that the Office of 
Alien Property in response to his basic in- 
quiry, advised him that there was nothing 
illegal or even irregular as such in his ac- 
cepting Board compensatior. 

This seems to be another instance where 
something, while not illegal, that is, directly 
violative of a specific provision of a specific 
law, involves very serious implications of 
propriety. 

Obviously, if Féderal officials are going to 
go around and appoint other Federal officials 
to the boards of vested corporations, and to 
compensate them for those services, then the 
Federal employee salary schedule which the 
Congress has set by statute law is being 
nullified and the way is open for very grave 
abuse. 

Individuals employed by a Government 
agency and appointed to represent the Gov- 
ernment viewpoint on a controlled corpora- 
tion should definitely not receive official 


compensation over and above their regular 
Government salary, although they, of course, 
should be reimbursed for any actual travel 
expenses incurred in the course of official 
duty. 


I HAD HOPED WHOLE OAP APPOINTMENT POLICY 
COULD HAVE BEEN STUDIED 


I had hoped that the over-all issue of the 
complete nature of appointments to the 
boards of alien property-vested corporations 
might have been brought up considerably be- 
fore this time in the investigating subcom- 
mittee whose formation I had been urging 
since January; however, Senate Resolution 
245 has only recently been approved by the 
Senate and it has not been possible as yet 
for the subcommittee to explore this over-all 
problem. 

I know, however, that our distinguished 
subcommittee chairman, the Honorable Wi1- 
LIs SMITH, has been exceedingly anxious to 
get under way in a careful, over-all review. 


OVER-ALL STANDARDS FOR JUDGESHIPS 


Finally, let me state that I have stressed 
certain standards in connection with all 
Federal judgeship nominations such as (1) 
ability, (2) integrity, (3) devotion to the 
American way of life. 


FEDERAL JUDICIARY POLITICALLY UNBALANCED 


I have stressed the importance of securing 
an FBI check of all nominees and have con- 
stantly emphasized the importance of rec- 
ognizing and correcting what I regard as a 
situation of grave partisan unbalance on the 
Federal judiciary today. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that I make 
all the above comments wholly irrespective 
of Judge Edelstein himself and purely as a 
matter of principle. 

I offer these comments in a constructive 
vein rather than a critical vein, and on the 
basis of issues rather than on the basis of any 
personelity. 


Democratic Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the April 11 issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report. This weekly 
magazine, if and when not politically in- 
dependent, is generally regarded as a 
conservative publication, leaning in sup- 
port of the Republican Party: 


CONSUMERS BETTER OrF—More Goons, DESPITE 
SHORTAGES, HIGH PRICES 


In spite of war, taxes, prices, American 
living standards are better than ever. But it 
may not go much higher for a while. 

Average family is able to dress better, eat 
better, buy more, and save more. Most peo- 
ple never had it so good. 

Rise in living standard is slowing. What 
if it stops. Life still will be better than it 
Was even in the fabulous twenties. 

American families, at this time, are enjoy- 
ing the highest standard of living in history. 
They are eating better, wearing better 
clothes, using more labor-saving gadgets, and 
buying more services than ever before. 

Spectacular improvements in living con- 
ditions are reflected in Government reports 
that measure the physical volume of goods 
and services bought by consumers. Life in 
the United States, viewed at a time when a 
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rising standard of living threatens to level 
out, looks like this: 

The typical consumer now is living 37 per- 
cent better than in 1929. The average indi- 
vidual, in other words, has been buying and 
using that much more goods and services 
than the typical consumer did in 1929—a 
year long remembered for easy spending and 
high living. 

Prices, in recent years, have shot up 
swiftly. So has the size of the population t 
be supplied. Yet, incomes and production 
have risen even faster. Result, year by year, 
is shown in the accompanying chart. 

Depression years brought a sharp decline 
in living standards. Purchases of autos, 
suits, steaks, doctors’ services, and other 
things fell off. And that smaller volume of 
purchases was spread over a growing popu- 
lation. In 4 years, the individual's share of 
these things shrunk by a fifth. The upturn, 
when it came, brought a rapidly growing 
share of the comforts of life to most people. 

War years diverted many goods and serv- 
ices from the consumer to the military. By 
1944, the average person was getting only a 
little more of things than in 1941—and only 
about 14 percent more than in 1929. 

Postwar years suddenly shifted supplies 
back to the civilian, and families began to 
buy all the things they had waited and 
saved for during the war. By 1946, there 
was 34 percent more of things for each in- 
dividual than there had been back in 1929. 
Now, since 1946, the rise in living standards 
has slowed. Full employment, with capacity 
output by factories, farms, and mines, means 
that sudden and sharp rises in living stand- 
ards are not to be expected. 

How life changes as buying rises also is 
shown by Official figures. 

The big increase in buying is in so-called 
nondurable goods—food, clothing, house- 
hold linens and hundreds of other “soft’’ 
goods. Typical United States family, for 
example, is eating about 12 percent better 
than it did in 1939, and enjoying more and 
better clothing. Altogether, the average in- 
dividual has been using up 44 percent more 
of these things since 1945 thau in 1929. 

At the time, United States families have 
splurged heavily on automobiles, television 
sets, refrigerators, freezers, and dozens of 
other durable products that mean easier 
living. For the 6 years since 1945, pur- 
chases of these things for each person have 
averaged 31 percent over 1929—in physical 
volume. Result has been a transformation 
of the home and the life that goes on in it. 

Services of most kinds, too, are playing a 
bigger part in keeping the average family 
happy and healthy. Medical services, dry 
cleaning, haircuts, and permanents, many 
other services are used more freely. Alto- 
gether, the average individual has been buy- 
ing 28 percent more of these than in 1929. 

Over-all result actually has been an even 
sharper rise in living standards than the 
chart shows. Personal saving—including 
money invested in new homes—also has 
risen. New miracie drugs that help to keep 
the family alive and healthy are making con- 
tributions that are not fully measured by 
statistics. Improvements in many products, 
such as cars, also are not taken fully into 
account. 

Living-standard rise, these facts show, 
really has been phenomenal. Now this rise 
is slowing, perhaps ending, for atime. The 
1951 trend, shown in the chart, may have 
been a little more than a temporary deci- 
sion of cOnsumers to save their money in- 
stead of spending. They may spend more 
later in 1952. Yet, even if they do, living 
standards as measured by purchases are not 
going to rise as rapidly as they have. Re- 
armament, military aid abroad, other factors 
are going to limit the civilian boom. 

The United States consumer, for the time 
being, is going to have to settle for a stand- 
ard of living that is rising only slowly, at best. 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
cr 


EON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Canada shook the Congress and livestock 
industry once again. This unexpected 
outbreak came about the time we were 
told by our Secretary of Agriculture that 
Mexico was now free of this disease and 
would be declared so on September 1, 
1952, provided no further outbreaks oc- 
curred before that time. Recent devel- 
opments point up the fact that we never 
know when or where this dread disease 
will hit us and all that we can do is 
prepare for the worst and pray for the 
best. In other words, an cunce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 

With that thought in mind I have 
today introduced in the House a reso- 
lution which would bring the immediate 
action the circumstances warrant. 

When this dread disease in Mexico 
first seriously threatened our livestock 
in 1948, the Congress—Public Law 496, 
Eightieth Congress, second session—au- 
thorized among other things the estab- 
lishment of a research lab to be built 
away from the mainland of the United 
States. 

The Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of 1949 appropriated $5C0,000 for our 
Secretary of Agriculture to use for prep- 
aration of plans and specifications for 
such a lab at a cost not exceeding $25,- 
000,000. It provided further that the 
Secretary should submit to the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate and 
House detailed information as to the 
estimated total cost as well as the loca- 
tion proposed. The Secretary did this 
in 1950, but his plans were rejected by 
the Appropriations Committee. The 
committee said in its report on H. R. 
9526: 

The committee feels that the Department 
should explore further the possibility of con- 
ducting this work in cooperation with those 
countries which have existing research fa- 
cilities and are presently engaged in this 
work. Consequently, it does not approve 
this estimate et this time. 


The Secretary has taken no further 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, I am told that the Sec- 
retary used $44,302 out of the $500,000 
appropriated, leaving a balance of $455,- 
698 that can be used immediately with- 
out any further action of the Congress. 
Why the Secretary has failed to submit 
further plans as suggested by the Ap- 
propriations Committee is beyond me. 
He has the funds—$455,698 to be exact, 
which he can use today if he so de- 
sires. My resolution is merely a legis- 
lative device of informing the Secretary 
that the House wants him to carry out 
the wishes of the Congress immediately. 
We need a site and plans and specifi- 
cations before we can start construc- 
tion, 


The Congress has provided the money 
for this purpose—it is there for the 
Secretary for that purpose without any 
further congressional action of any kind. 
My resolution merely says, “Mr. Secre- 
tary, get to work.” When the Secretary 
completes his job to the satisfaction of 
the Appropriations Committee I am con- 
fident the Congress will provide the nec- 
essary construction money. 


The Moody-Dingell Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Blair 
Moody-Dingell bill proposes that when- 
ever any State faces unemployment 
problems that it cannot solve or does not 
have the courage to solve, then that State 
can come to the Federal Government 
with hat in hand and ask for help from 
the Federal Treasury. Both Rhode 
Island and Michigan today claim they 
need such help from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Moody-Dingell bill would 
provide that help. 

In the case of Rhode Island, their un- 
employment fund is at low ebb because 
they have been liberal with their benefit 
payments, and have not been careful to 
see that their collect'on for the unem- 
ployment fund would cover the cost of 
their benefits. They have also depleted 
their unemployment fund by taking 
$28,800,000 out of it a few years back for 
a program of sickness benefits. 

The situation in Michigan today is not 
nearly as black as painted, nor does it 
constitute the emergency that has been 
pictured. In proof of this I submit a 
news story covering a recent statement 
of Governor Williams, of Michigan: 
[From the Detroit News of March 17, 1952] 

JOBLESS JAM CALLED BROKEN—WILLIAMS 

CONFIDENT OF BETTER TIMES 

LANSING, Micu., March 17.—Governor Wil- 
liams declared today that “the back of 
Michigan's upward unemployment spiral has 
been broken.” 

“I feel confident that we will continue to 
gain in employment,” he said. 

Williams said defense contracts totaling 
$766,577,000 were placed in the Detroit area 
last month, and unemployment in the area 
fell 5,000. 

“Defense contracts for $260,000,000 were 
placed in Detroit during January,” he said. 

Williams said Detroit employment started 
to rise 2 months ago, when unemployment in 
the metropolitan area decreased 14,000, but 
in that period the State-wide net effect was a 
2,000 rise in the number of jobless persons. 

“Last month,” he said, “Detroit's unem- 
ployment decreased 5,000, and another de- 
crease of 1,000 was reported outstate.” 

Williams said the new defense contracts 
include $544,820,000 in extensions of exist- 
ing contracts which acted “as a brake to keep 
employment from dropping off.” 

He said there were also $57,710,000 in new 
contracts and $21,496,000 in contracts for 
the building of facilities. Also included 
were $141,651,000 in subcontracts placed in 
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Detroit by prime contractors outside of 
Michigan. 

Williams said unemployment in Michigan 
as of February 15 was 166,000, including 102,- 
000 in Detroit. 

“Two months ago we had feared unem- 
ployment would go to 200,000,” he said. 
“There is every reason to believe that the 
continued activities of the Federal task force 
and the new policy to permit manufacturers 
in critical areas to meet the low bids of 
other manufacturers will result in more work 
coming into Michigan in the near future.” 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, not only 
is there no need for the passage of the 
Moody-Dingell bill, but its passage would 
set a very bad precedent for the future. 
I favor the Mills bill, H. R. 4133, which 
provides a loan fund that can be drawn 
upon when a State gets into financial 
difficulties with its unemployment fund. 
The difference between the Dingell bill 
and the Mills bill is that the Dingell bill 
provides outright grants to States in 
trouble with their unemployment funds, 
while the Mills bill provides temporary 
loans that must be repaid within a speci- 
fied time. 

I am opposed to Federal grants to 
States and prefer Federal loans that 
must be repaid. 


Tribute to Mrs. Albert Spiese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “President Lauds Local Woman,” 
from the Columbia (Pa.) News of March 
22,1952. The article recounts the lauda- 
tion of Mrs. Albert Spiese, of Columbia, 
Pa., by President Truman, together with 
a copy of a poem entitled “Mother’s Task 
Force,” written by Mrs. Spiese. 

There being no objection, the article 
and poem were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT Laups LOcAL WoMAN—Maps. SPIESE 
REcEIvVES LETTER FROM WHITE HovusE— 
SuBMITs PoEM 


Mrs. Albert Spiese, who resides at 208 Perry 
Street, has received a letter from the secre- 
tary of President Truman, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of a letter from her, also a copy of an 
original poem, Mother’s Task Force. Mrs. 
Spiese read recently that President Truman 
is fond of poetry, and was prompted to cend 
a copy of one of her poems, written as a 
challenge for peace. Six of Mrs. Spiese’s 
children have given service in the United 
States Armed Forces, and her maternal emo- 
tions in making that contribution to her 
country were the inspiration for the poem 
submitted to the President. 

Following is a copy of the letter Mrs, 
Spiese received, also a copy of the poem: 

UNITED STATES Navat STATION, 
Key West, Fla., March 15, 1952. 
Mrs. ALBERT L. SPIEsE, 
Columbia, Pa. 

My Dear Mrs. SpleseE: It is indeed hearten- 
ing to the President to receive a letter such 
as yours of March 10. The brave spirit with 
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which you have contributed six of your chil- 
dren to the service of our country is most 
commendable and the President greatly ad- 
mires your patriotism. No one is more con- 
cerned than he for all mothers and fathers 
of our servicemen who have been called upon 
to share the responsibilities which these dif- 
ficult times impose upon all of us, and he 
asks me to thank you for writing to him as 
one American mother who so bravely accepts 
her part in our efforts to defend our cherished 
freedoms. 

The President is very glad that you wrote 
him and he appreciates also your kindness in 
sending him the enclosed copy of your verses. 
He was interested in reading your composi- 
tion. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLiaM D. Hassett, 
Secretary to the President. 


Moruers’ Task Force 
The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 
"Tis told in song and story, 
With poetic grace unfurled. 


The ones who rock the cradles 
Also bear the pain 

Of battles fought for freedom 
Without the grand acclaim. 


They give their stalwart sons to war, 
With hearts so sad and torn, 

That from their grief and suffering 
A holy peace be born. 


Join hearts and hands, ye mothers, 
And fight to win the peace. 

With prayer and faithful effort, 
Demand that war must cease. 


Pight on and on, ye mothers, 
*Til the cannons’ roar is stilled 

And nations over all the world 
With love of God are filled. 


Pight on with prayer unceasing 
‘Til you banish every sword. 

The cradles rocked in a peaceful world 
Shall be your glad reward. 


Retirement Dreams Turn Into Nightmares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Detroit Free 
Press of April 6 by Jack Strohm. 

The following article states so elo- 
quently the problems that have arisen 
from our retirement plans due to the 
shrinkage of the dollar value. It is im- 
perative that a thorough examination 
and revision of the social security, civil 
service, and other retirement plans be 
made to meet the present-day costs. 
RETIREMENT DREAMS TURN INTO NIGHTMARES 

(By Jack Strohm) 

Despite the sudden mushrooming of pen- 
sion plans in recent years, retirement is be- 
coming a word of dread to many elderly 
people. The reason is that inflation has 


drained it of much of its pleasant conno- 
tation. 


As the Government's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics price index has climbed nearly 90 per- 
cent above the 1935-39 average, the word 
has become more and more synonymous with 
struggle, hardship, and, in some cases, 
poverty. 

A survey of various groups of retired per- 
sons shows that a substantial number are 
being forced to go back to work, often at 
jobs far less satisfactory than those they left. 

Others, less fortunate, have found that 
even unsuitable jobs are denied persons of 
retirement age. 

The plight of many of Detroit’s retired 
board of education employees is typical of 
persons who are attempting to live on pen- 
sions established before the full impact of 
inflation was felt. 

Miss Jennie Fleming, chairman of the pen- 
sion committee of the Detroit Teachers As- 
sociation, points out that teachers who re- 
tired before 1945 are limited to maximum 
benefits of $110 a month, set up in the middle 
of the depression-stricken 1930's. 

The board of education has attempted to 
boost the pensions of this group, but has not 
been able to get permissive legislation 
through the State legislature. 

“Meantime, the number of hardship cases 
increases,” Miss Fleming points out. 

A few teachers, such as Archie R. Gilpin, 
68, of 16800 Plainview, who gained experience 
selling insurance during his teaching career, 
have been able to get along comfortably by 
simply refusing to retire. 

Though Gilpin ended his 39-year teaching 
career in 1945—at the new maximum pension 
of $150 a month—he now works 40 hours a 
week as an insurance representative. 

“But the majority of teachers do not have 
the experience necessary to fill suitable jobs 
after retirement,” Miss Fleming explains. 

“After teaching 30 years to obtain maxi- 
mum retirement benefits, many are pro- 
hibited from working because of illness or 
simply because of age. 

“A number, plagued by large medical bills 
or other unforeseen expenses, have been 
forced to move into dingy, substandard liv- 
ing quarters and get by on a drastically cur- 
tailed standard of living.” 

The inflationary pinch has also been felt 
by employees enjoying more liberal pension 
plans. 

Rebert Schurig, 64, of 9951 Stoepel, retired 
after 30 years as a Detroit fireman, draws a 
$177 monthly pension. 

Since he is entitled to half the pay cur- 
rently earned by firemen in the classification 
he held before retirement, he is partially 
protected against rising prices. Pay hikes 
granted firemen since his retirement in 1944 
have been reflected in his pension. 

But even so Schurig is losing the fight 
against inflation. 

“I took a job unloading lumber for a 
while” he explains, “but it was just too hard 
for a man of my age. 

“T've tried to get other jobs but I’ve found 
that they just aren't hiring old men any 
more. 

“Meanwhile, any extra expense, like med- 
ical bills for my wife or me, pushes me into 
debt. I wasn’t able to save anything to speak 
of on my salary as a fire fighter. And my 
pension barely gives us enough to buy food 
and other necessities. 

“If I didn’t own my own home, I don't 
know how we'd get by. A lot of retired 
firemen I know have had to sell theirs.” 

Pension plans begun in more recent years, 
such as those negotiated in the auto in- 
dustry, have not felt the full impact of in- 
flation. 

But UAW (CIO) officials point out they 
are keeping close tab on how their 12,500 
members who have retired since April 1950 
are getting along. Most of the pensions are 
limited to a maximum of $125 a month, in- 
cluding social security. 
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Another group whose retirement plans 
have come in for revision are persons who 
took out annuity policies before prices be- 
gan spiraling. 

Insurance spokesmen estimate it takes 
$180 today to equal the purchasing power 
of $100 received from such a policy in 1939. 


Fair Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter and enclosures rep- 
resent an open letter to all of the Mem- 
bers of the House from some of my col- 
leauges on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and myself: 


Deak COLLEAGUE: We, as members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, believe it im- 
portant for you to understand the nature 
of the telegram enclosed with this letter. 
Before proceeding further with this com- 
munication, therefore, may we suggest that 
you read the enclosed telegram. 

It is not our intention to question the 
right of any citizen or group of citizens to 
petition Congress, but rather we wish to 
inform you of the basis and nature of these 
representations. This is necessary because 
the telegram contains a very studied series 
of misrepresentations of fact as well as 
omissions of significant facts. Knowing 
what these misrepresentations are we are 
sure that you will have a better understand- 
ing of the letters, telegrams, and phone calls 
which will result from this telegram, which 
Was sent to key trade association executives 
and members throughout the United States 
for action by themselves and others, 

A partial list of the facts misrepresented 
by this telegram include the following: 

1. The Keogh bill will not wreck fair trade. 
As a matter of fact it is in the Judgment of 
a@ great many people the better bill pending 
before Congress for the reason that it is 
designed primarily to protect the small inde- 
pendent retailer. 

2. Neither Macy’s nor any other group in- 
fluenced any of the amendments to the 
original Keogh bill. All of the amendments 
to that bill, which now appear in H. R. 
6925, are the sole responsibility of the sub- 
committee based on its view of the testimony 
presented. 

3. Congressman CELLeR has never favored 
the Keogh bill or any other fair trade bill 
and this has been made clear in the minority 
report submitted by him in opposition to 
the Keogh bill. 

4. None of the amendments are “booby 
traps.” They represent in the first instance 
protection for the independent retailer 
against insincere fair trading manufactur- 
ers and, in the second instance, a desire to 
protect the sovereignty of the States which 
have not seen fit to enact fair trade legis- 
lation. 

Among the purposeful omissions of fact 
in the telegram is the point that subsection 
(d) of the Keogh bill provides clearly for 
enforcement of fair trade laws in interstate 
transactions. 

Time does not permit a fuller exposition 
of all of the misrepresentations in the tele- 
gram, nor of the reasons underlying them, 
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but this brief summary should serve to in- 
form you of the inaccurate basis of the let- 
ters and telegrams which will result from the 
attached wire. 
Cordially yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, Pennsylvania; 
frcHaeL A. FeIcHaN, Ohio; J. Frank 
WILson, Texas; Tom PICKETT, Texas; 
CHAUNCEY W. REED, Illinois; ANGIER 
L. GoopwiIn, Massachusetts; RuTH 
THOMPSON, Michigan; SHeEparp J. 
CRUMPACKER, Jr., Indiana; WiILLiam E. 
MILLER, New York. 


TELEGRAM From JOHN W. DARGAVEL 


Cuicaco, March 19, 1952. 

The Rules Committee today voted a rule 
for the McGuire bill, which means the bill 
will be brought up on the floor of the House 
of Representatives sometime during the week 
of March 23. Cannot say exactly, but never- 
theless all of us will have to act promptly. 
Please have as many telegrams and letters 
as possible sent in from your members to all 
Congressmen in your State asking them to 
support H. R. 5767. It is urgent that a flood 
of letters and telegrams go at once to all 
Members of Congress. 

The rule that was voted this afternoon, 
March 19, was a compromise because it will 
enable the proponents of the Keogh bill to 
offer that proposal as a substitute for the 
McGuire bill on the floor of the House. This 
fact emphasizes that the Congressmen must 
be asked to vote for the McGuire bill as it 
came out of the House Committee and to 
reject every amendment or substitute meas- 
ure. You must impress upon your members 
that, if the Keogh bill replaces the McGuire 
bill, fair trade, for all practical purposes, will 
be wrecked. The Keogh bill came out of the 
Judiciary Committee with changes which we 
believe were made in compliance with pres- 
sure from enemies of fair trade, such as 
Macy’s Department €Etore. Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER favors the Keogh bill and 
you know he is an avowed opponent of fair 
trade. It is absolutely essential that he does 
not accomplish the object he has in mind 
through the passage of the Keogh bill as a 
substitute for the McGuire bill. This he 
will achieve unless you people do your part. 
Enactment of the Keogh bill will before long 
kill fair trade. Then perhaps we would be 
better off with the situation as it is at pres- 
ent. 

The Keogh bill as amended by the Judici- 
ary Committee contains the booby trap as 
follows: “That in proceedings involving al- 
leged violations of this subsection it shall 
be a complete defense to a charge of unfair 
competition for the defendant to show that 
the party prescribing the minimum prices 
has failed to make reasonable efforts to in- 
sure compliance by those in competition with 
the defendant, with such prescribed mini- 
mum prices.” In other words it simply 
means that the price chiselers could ham- 
string fair trade through expensive litiga- 
tion and no manufacturer unless he has 
great financial resources could stand the 
cost of many and long lawsuits to enforce 
fair trade. In our opinion the Macy amend- 
ment would wreck fair trade. 

Another amendment and a second booby 
trap is the provision that would permit a 
mail-order house to set up in any non-fair- 
trade State and the District of Columbia and 
to ship and transport merchandise into any 
fair-trade State and sell it belw the stated 
fair-trade minimum. You know that this 
would all but wreck the State fair-trade 
laws. 

Those are just two of the reasons you 
should impress upon your Congressmen that 
the Keogh bill is unacceptable and that you 
insist upon the enactment of the McGuire 
bill. We can pass the McGuire bill in the 
House if we get the same kind of splendid 
cooperation we have received from you peo- 
ple in the past. Fair trade hangs in the 


balance and it is up to your members, your 
families, the traveling-men auxiliaries and 
all of your friends in grocery, hardware, and 
other retail fields. Many letters from other 
than dryggists should go to the Congress- 
men and we must depend upon you to ini- 
tiate the needed flood of letters and tele- 
grams to them within the next few days. We 
will have to work fast. Thanks for your fine 
cooperation. I know you will come through 
again. 

This message dictated by telephone from 
Washington, D. C., to Chicago Office. 

JOHN W. DARGAVEL, 
National Association of Retail Druggists. 


Expenditures Against Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article by John D. 
Morris, one of the distinguished members 
of the New York Times staff. This ar- 
ticle, which appeared in the Times of 
yesterday, is well worth the reading by 
Members of the House. The writer 
makes crystal clear the distinction be- 
tween the expenditures in a fiscal year 
and appropriations voted for such year. 
He leaves no doubt that the only effective 
way to affect savings in the next fiscal 
year is to impose a limitation upon ex- 
penditures: 


Bic BupGeT CuTs MostLy ON PAPER—THOSE 
MADE BY THE HOUSE WILL Not SAvE MuCH 
MONEY IN NEXT FISCAL YEAR 


(By John D. Morris) 


WASHINGTON, April 5.—A° spurt of activity 
by the House Appropriations Committee 
brought the annual economy drive into 
focus this week, and a picture that was al- 
ready fairly .clear to some became distinct 
for all to contemplate. 

As expected, it showed that there is no 
prospect whatever of sufficient cuts to bal- 
ance the budget in the 1953 fiscal year, which 
begins next July 1. And, as usual, it showed 
that some of the biggest slashes claimed by 
the Appropriations Committee were nothing 
more than window dressing that failed to 
guarantee a dime’s savings. 

With 10 of the 11 regular money bills now 
out of committee and 7 of them already 
passed by the House—the Senate has yet to 
act on any—the economy bloc’s tally sheet 
shows reductions of $5,800,000,000, or 8 per- 
cent, in that part of the budget handled so 
far. 

If the 8-percent cutting rate should be 
maintained on the eleventh bill, which will 
cover foreign aid, the economy forces would 
be able to point to total reductions of $6,700,- 
000,000 in the face of a $14,400,000,000 deficit 
projected by the President's budget. 

Simple arithmetic would seem to indicate 
that the deficit would thus be reduced to 
$7,700,000,000, but it doesn’t work that way. 


TIME OF SPENDING IS KEY 


The President's budget lists expenditures of 
$85,400,000,000 against receipts of $71,000,- 
000,000 for the indicated $14,400,000,000 
Geficit. But Congress deals in appropria- 
tions—authority to make expenditures. 

Many of the expenditures budgeted for 
1953 will be made out of appropriations ap- 
proved by Congress last year or the year be- 
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fore that. And a large part of the appro- 
priations now under consideration will not 
be spent until the 1954 or 1955 fiscal year. 

Consequently, the extent to which appro- 
priation cuts in the present economy drive 
will be reflected in lower 1953 expenditures 
depends largely on what items are reduced. 
Appropriations earmarked for swtch military 
items as ships, planes, and tanks can be cut 
drastically, for example, without significantly 
affecting 1953 expenditures, since the equip- 
ment generally cannot be delivered b2fore 
the following year. Most deliveries in 1953 
will be paid for out of appropriations ap- 
proved last year. 


MILITARY REDUCTIONS 


It is just such “hardware” that has borne 
the brunt of the appropriation cuts ap- 
proved so far. More than half of the $4,200,- 
000,000 of reductions in proposed military 
outlays approved Thursday by the Appro- 
priations Committee were in this category. 

As indicated, the Department of Defense 
is the target of $4,200,000,000 of the $5,800,- 
000,000 in savings claimed in the initial 
handling of 10 appropriation bills. Of the 
remaining $1,600,000,000, there are some 
courageous cuts in such ordinarily sacred 
fields as rivers, harbors, reclamation, irriga- 
tion, and other so-called pork-barrel proj- 
ects. 

But there is also considerable window 
dressing in some of the bills. 

One of the most flagrant examples is a 
$140,000,000 reduction in the appropriation 
requested for public-assistance grants to 
States. It makes no difference whether Con- 
gress cuts this item or increases it, because 
the grants are made in accordance with stat- 
utory formulas that legally bind the Federal 
Government to make contributions in pro- 
portion to State expenditures for public as- 
sistance. 

NOW OR LATER 


The amount of Federal grants consequent- 
ly will depend entirely on the size of State 
relief programs, and Congress will have to 
appropriate the necessary money either now 
or in a supplemental bill. 

Many smaller such spurious cuts are scat- 
tered through the bills, many of them dis- 
guised to such an extent that nobody knows 
how much window dressing actually’has been 
applied. 

The committee also claimed that $560,000,- 
000 of savings would accrue in the fiscal year 
1953 by a limitation in one bill on the num- 
ber of public-housing units that could be 
started during the year. Actually, the Fed- 
eral Government pays out nothing until the 
dwellings have been constructed by local 
housing authorities. 

Even then, the Government’s payments 
are spread over a 40-year period in the form 
of rent subsidies, so the eventual savings 
would be only about $40,000,000 a year. 


COMMITTEE CONSCIENCE 


Perhaps a pang of conscience led the com- 
mittee to list this alleged saving in a separate 
table instead of claiming it as a direct bud- 
get cut. 

Another misleading factor in the economy 
drive is the inclination of the House to vote 
for reductions whether they seem justified 
or not, being secure in the knowledge that 
the Senate will undo any serious damage 
when the bill gets to the other side of the 
Capitol. 

In that way, Members can proudly point 
to their voting record as proof that they not 
only talk economy but act it. They are not 
to blame if the Senate is too liberal with the 
taxpayers’ money. 

And the Senate, as usual, can be expected 
to undo much of the House’s penny-pinching 
this year. If there is any real damage over- 
looked there, the administration can always 
come back for a supplemental appropriation. 
It always does, and usually gets favorable 
action. 











Passage of the Marine Corps Bill Will Re- 
sult in Deunification and a Fourth Mili- 
tary Arm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Armed Services Committee bill to 
fix the strength of the Marine Corps at 
300,000 to 400,000 men and to make the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps a per- 
manent member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, seems to be not only a tribute to 
the wonderful work of the Corps, but 
also an indirect confession tinat hope is 
lost for an effective and efficient uni- 
fication of our armed services. 

I do not hold that the present func- 
tioning of our Armed Forces under uni- 
fication is perfect or even approximating 
that status; on the other hand, I do 
believe that sufficient practical and real- 
istic progress has been made toward a 
real unification to merit continuing the 
effort ot improve and perfect the merger 
of our defense establishment. The pres- 
ent Marine Corps bill will, in my opin- 
ion, undo all the hard work which has 
gone into unification since 1947 by du- 
plicating functions and creating rivalry. 
Certainly, it will break down the con- 
cept underlying unification of a basic 
air force, a basic sea force, and a basic 
land force—each of which will represent 
its realm in our highest military stra- 
tegic council, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and provide the military activities asso- 
ciated with its sphere of operation. If 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
is placed on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
it would be academic co contend that 
we have not created a fourth military 
service and begun a process of deunifi- 
cation as well as hyphenated approach 
to strategy. If the strength of the Ma- 
rine Corps is fixed at 300,000 to 400,000 
men regardless of the re!ative strengths 
of the Army and the Navy, it is patent 
that we are creating what is fundamen- 
tally a second ground force. 

Last year, two extremely thought- 
provoking editorials on this subject ap- 
peared in a Washington newspaper 
which, in my opinion, presented a clear- 
cut picture of the issues present in the 
proposed Marine Corps legislation. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp the 
editorials appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Marine Corps” and 
“Marines’ Strength” on July 2, 1951 and 
July 12, 1951, respectively: 

{From the Washington Tost of Monday, 
July 2, 1951] 
MARINE CorPs 

The Marine Corps should no more be rep- 
Tesented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a 
House bill would require, than the Army 
Field Forces or the Strategic Air Command. 
To be sure, the Marine Corps deserves well 
of this country, and it is entitled to the 
high prestige it enjoys. But the JCS is a 
functioning unit, not an honor society. It 
is the strategic policymaker, whereas the 
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Marine Corps is one of the military units 
which tactically carries out the planned 
strategy. 

The stipulation for a minimal floor (of 
well over 300,000 officers and men) on Marine 
Corps strength which the House also re- 
quires is similarly unnecessary. An item al- 
ready in the Senate bill providing for four 
full-strength divisions and four air wings (a 
force larger than the six American Army 
divisions scheduled for General Eisenhow- 
er’s command) vitiates the fear that the 
Marine strength may some day dwindle to 
nothing. Moreover, General Cates, head of 
the Marine Corps has admitted that resort 
to the draft will be necessary to fill even the 
present Marine Corps quota—of slightly over 
200,000 men. Should Marine Corps mini- 
mum strength be jacked up by another 100,- 
000 men, the Marines would have to use the 
draft extensively. Manpower rivalry between 
Army and Marines would thus be aggra- 
vated, and some color lent to the Army's 
charge that the country is maintaining two 
competing ground forces. 

Such a result is presumably the last thing 
the Congress wants. Firm unification of the 
services is still the long-term goal, and any 
move away from that direction must be re- 
sisted. According'’y, we hope that either in 
the House or in a joint Senate-House confer- 
ence, steps can be taken to produce a bill 
more closely in accord with the desires of 
the Department of Defense. 


[From the Washington Post of July 12, 1951] 
MaRINES’ STRENGTH 


What Chairman Vinson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, proposes with re- 
spect to the Marine Corps, in his letter else- 
where on this page, is the virtual creation of 
a fourth coequal military service. If quadru- 
plication rather than unification is the ob- 
jective, that ought to be acknowledged. The 
Marines ought to be divorced from their 
anomalous relationship with the Navy, they 
ought to provide their own supply and med- 
ical services, and a separate Secretary of Ma- 
rines ought to be created. What that would 
accomplish except to boost defense costs, we 
do no, know, but it would be the logical ex- 
tension of the line taken by the champions 
of Marine independence. 

Actually, irrespective of what the House 
committee argues, the Marines are a spe- 
cialized service—triphibious in character, to 
be sure, but still a relatively small body of 
trouble shooters, whose specialty lies in be- 
ing ready. The Marines are highly de- 
pendent upon the Navy. Even with the new 
enlistment floor advocated by the commit- 
tee, the Marines’ strength would be less 
than half of that of any other service, and 
less than one-fifth that of the Army. We 
cannot agree with Mr. VINSON’s implication 
that because defense authorities almost 
unanimously have opposed the move to ex- 
pand the Marine Corps, their testimony 
ought to be written off. Just possibly they 
are the persons who ought to be listened to. 
The Marine Corps Commandant would be 
valuable as a consultant to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, but it is ridiculous to hold that 
every matter discussed intimately concerns 
the Marines. Nor, for that matter, did the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff say 
what Mr. Vinson makes them out as saying 
on this score. 

We fully agree with Mr. Vrnson that no 
one strategic concept ought to dominate 
military planning. One thought behind 
unification was that members of the Joint 
Chiefs would function as senior officers, ris- 
ing above service partisanship to look at the 
broad national interest. If another member 
must be added adequately to represent the 
maritime concept, this is in effect a con- 
fession that unification has failed. This does 
a disservice, we believe, to the harmony that 
prevails on the JCS and to the ability of 
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Admiral Sherman to expound the maritime 
concept. 

In the interest of a balanced Military 
Establishment, very probably the strength 
of the Marine Corps ought to be increased 
somewhat. That expansion would be cov- 
ered by the provision in the bill passed by 
the Senate guaranteeing four full-strength 
divisions and four air wings. The Marine 
Corps also would be protected by adoption 
of the formula suggested by Admiral Sher- 
man gearing the minimum Marine strength 
at 20 percent that of the Navy. Beyond 
this, however, the Marines are entitled to no 
special preserve. If the Marine Corps rooters 
would just cease their eternal pushing, we 
dare say Marine morale would take care of 
itself. 





Mr. Truman Bows Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, a 
very excellent and objective, if brief, ap- 
praisal of our great President appeared 
in this week’s issue of America, the na- 
tional Catholic weekly review, for April 
12, 1952. By unanimous consent of the 
House, I herewith include it for printing 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD: 


Mr. TRUMAN Bows Out 


President Truman's unequivocal statement 
of March 29 that he was not a candidate to 
succeed himself, inserted in longhand into 
his Jefferson-Jackson Day onslaught on the 
Republicans, deserves to be recorded: 

“I shall not be a candidate for reelection. 
I have served my country long ang, I thinF¥, 
efficiently and honestly. I shall not accept a 
renomination. I do not feel that it is my 
duty to spend another 4 years in the White 
House.” 

Since he will be 68 next May 8 and will 
enter upon his eighth year as President on 
April 12, the finality of his decision can 
hardly be doubted. 

Mr. Truman’s record as President up to his 
bowing out of the November race can con- 
veniently be reviewed under two headings: 
foreign and domestic. 

When he was catapulted into the White 
House on April 12, 1945, he knew very little 
about our foreign affairs. He quickly ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge of our military 
campaigns in Europe and in the Far East. 
Our foreign political relations, especially 
with Russia, proved less amenable to a rapid 
fill in. 

Mr. Truman inherited the Yalta commit- 
ments of February 1945. To these he began 
applying the rule he had followed through- 
out his political career, that of keeping one’s 
pledged word. Since Russia had already vio- 
lated the Yalta accord, our one-sided fidelity 
was misplaced. None of his first Secretaries 
of sState—Edward Stettinius, James F. 
Byrnes, July 1945-January 1947; or George 
C. Marshall, January 1947-January 1949— 
had enough experience to supply what the 
new President realized were his own inade- 
quacies. This was obvious at Potsdam in 


July 1945. He knew nothing about Russia 
and thought Stalin was another Tom Pen- 
dergast. 

As early as March 1947, however, Mr. Tru- 
man had sized up the Russian problem. He 
surprised everybody concerned when he an- 
nounced the Truman doctrine, i. e., in effect 
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threatened to A-bomb the Russians if they 
moved any further in Europe. They haven’t 
moved a foot there since. Then came the 
Marshall plan and NATO. History will very 
likely credit President Truman with the tre- 
mendous achievement of saving Western Eu- 
rope from communism. 

In the Far East he unleashed the A-bomb 
that ended the war with Japan. Following 
General MacArthur's advice, he kept United 
States occupation of Japan free of Russian 
interference. Whether any President could 
have prevented the collapse of China is 
doubtful. His momentous decision to inter- 
vene in Korea may prove to have been the 
move that forestalled world war III. At 
least, Mr. Truman has done his best to make 
the U. N. serve that purpose. His point 4 
program, if really followed through, may 
eventually spell peace and well-being for all 
the peoples of the wor'd. 

Domestically, the 21-point postwar “wel- 
fare state” program he presented to Congress 
on September 6, 1945, has remained his plat- 
form. He ran on it in 1948 and was reelected. 
Though it has been bitterly criticized, many 
well-informed Catholic social scientists ap. 
prove it in general outline. His devotion to 
civil rights has been continuous. 

In administration, he has made his Cabinet 
serve its purpose perhaps better than any 
President in our history. He has appointed 
career men to Cabinet and diplomatic posts. 
He instituted a system of keeping himself 
informed which even his critics admit is the 
best any President ever had. He has put 
through 29, better than 50 percent, of the re- 
organization proposals of the Hoover Com- 
mission. Some of them, such as the unifi- 
cation. of the armed services, amount to his- 
toric improvements in the Federal establish- 
ment. 

His weakness? He made a serious mistake 
at the beginning in acting as if deflation 
rather than inflation were the great danger 
to our economy. This he has practically ad- 
mitted. Whether, in the face of a war-weary 
country, he could have forestalled our too 
hasty demobilization is doubtful. His im- 
pounding of $615,000,000 in Air Force funds 
voted by Congress in 1949 proved a serious 
error when the Korean crisis arose. There 
are, naturally, lesser mistakes. 

Though deeply anti-Communist and per- 
sonally honest, Mr. Truman has allowed him- 
self to be outmaneuvered by political oppo- 
nents on two major issues: Communists and 
corrupt officials in his administration. In 
both cases his assistants seem to have proved 
inept, but he has to take responsibility for 
them, too. 

Finally, no President has exalted the place 
of religion in a democracy the way President 
Truman has, nor given a better example of 
church attendance. He may have his share 
of the faults that characterize the profession 
of politics, but he has also exemplified many 
virtues, not least among them diligence to 
duty, not always found in public officials. If 
his policies preserve the peace, history will 
very likely hold President Harry S. Truman in 
much higher esteem than his contemporar- 
les—as has happened time and again in our 
history. 


Futile Rearguard Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
ORD an article from the Winston-Salem 


Journal of Thursday, April 3, entitled 
“Textile Dean Blames Conservatism for 
Industry Slump in New England,” and 
an editorial on the subject: 


[From the Winston-Salem Journal of April 
3, 1952] 
TEXTILE DEAN BLAMES CONSERVATISM FOR 
INDUSTRY SLUMP IN NEw ENGLAND 


Ra.LeicH.—Traditional New England con- 
servatism is to blame for the slump in the 
area’s textile business, the director of a lead- 
ing textile school said yesterday. 

Opposing northern pleas to Congress for 
preference in awarding of defense contracts, 
Dean Malcolm Campbell, of the North Caro- 
lina State College School of Textiles, said 
such action would give only a temporary 
relief for depressed New England mills. He 
blamed failure of New England textile leaders 
to adopt new and modern techniques for 
their present predicament and the shift in 
textile advancement to the South. 

The great need of New England textile 
leaders, he said, is “a realization that better 
productivity per worker and more modern 
techniques and equipment would go a long 
way toward solving the northern textile in- 
dustry’s problems.” 

Himself a native of Bristol County (New 
Bedford), Mass., Campbell attacked point by 
point the arguments advanced by northern 
textile leaders as reasons for their business 
slump. 

“The southern textile industry has been 
quick on its toes, while New England mill 
owners have been ultraconservative,” he 
countered. 

“The South now is leading the textile field 
for the same reason that New England once 
was able to force her way into established 
British industry,” he said, “and the reason is 
better production methods.” 

More than one-third of the Nation’s 32- 
000,000 spindles were located in his home 
county 30 years ago, Campbell said. “Since 
then modern technology has increased pro- 
duction per spindle to the point where the 
Nation now turns out more textiles with 23,- 
000,000 spindles,” he said, “and much of 
the shrinkage has been in New England.” 

He discounted northern claims that the 
South’s advantage lay in lower wages and 
being closer to the supply of raw materials. 

“Wage differentials are not as large as 
many New-Englanders imagine,” Campbell 
sai. 

“Transportation is too small a part of the 
cost of finished textiles to be a decisive 
competitive factor,” he added. 

“Higher taxes in the East,” he admitted, 
“played a role in the industry's shift south,” 
“Another factor was the refusal of area labor 
to accept new procedures,” he said. 

“But one big reason for the shift south 
in the past 25 years,” he said, “was reluc- 
tance of New England's industry to adopt 
new techniques and equipment.” 

“In contrast,” he said, “I think the South 
has better know-how and has been quicker 
to take advantage of technological improve- 
ments.” 


[From the Winston-Salem Journal of April 
4, 1952] 


FuTILe REARGUARD ACTION 


The northern Members of the House who 
have united in opposition to a bill to pro- 
hibit the Defense Department from negotiat- 
ing contracts on a nonbid basis to plants in 
distress areas, may succeed in defeating the 
measure. But their victory in that case will 
be only temporary. 

The bill, introduced by Chairman Vinson, 
Democrat of Georgia, as an amendment to 
the Armed Services Procurement Act, would 
require that Government contracts be 
awarded to the lowest bidders on all stand- 
ard items. 
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Whether special legislation should be 
necessary to prevent the letting of Govern- 
ment contracts on a noncompetitive basis 
is a point for debate, perhaps. There are 
some distress areas, as in Detroit, where the 
defense program has seriously disrupted 
civilian industries which normally are very 
prosperous, creating grave unemployment 
situations. In such cases some form of Gov- 
ernment subsidization to relieve a condition 
created primarily by Government action may 
be in order. 

But the New England textile industry, 
whose spokesmen have done some of the 
loudest squawking against any attempt to 
prevent negotiated contracts for distress 
areas, is an industry which has been dying 
on its feet, even in peacetime eras. Its over- 
all problem has little to do with the present 
national emergency. Located hundreds of 
miles from its sources of raw materials, 
housed in obsolete buildings, and equipped in 
many instances with worn-out and obsolete 
machinery, the New England textile industry 
has become uneconomic. 

Any Federal subsidy in the form of non- 
competitive defense contracts which might 
be given it now would merely prolong its 
losing struggle. The southern Congressmen 
are right, we believe, in fighting as both 
uneconomic and inequitable a plan to pro- 
vide Federal shots in the arm for this dying 
New England textile industry at the expense 
of the taxpayers and the legitimate interests 


of free enterprise in other sections of the 
country. 


Niagara Falls Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I woi ld like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution adopted by Po- 
mona Grange at a meeting held at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., on March 8, 1952, 
providing for the further development 
of hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by private enterprise. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas under a treaty made with Can- 
ada, the United States can now tap the 
mighty Niagara River for anothcr million 
kilowatts of electric power and this power 
is needed for use on farms and by our ex- 
panding industries and ever-growing popu- 
lation, and can be done without marring the 
beauty of the Falls; and 

Whereas private industry represented by 
five New York State utility companies, 1s 
ready and willing to spend $350,000,000 to 
develop the power; and 

Whereas due to the foregoing information, 
if this project is sponsored by private in- 
dustry, it will cost the taxpayers not one 
cent in taxes, but if the United States Gov- 
ernment or the State government put this 
project through, it might cost more than 
$350,000,000 of the taxpayers money: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That due to the added taxes and 
debt which we would have to pay, and there 
would be no taxes paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or State government, Pomona 
Grange goes on record as opposed to Fed- 
eral or State moneys being spent on this 
project; and further be it 

Resolved, That Pomona Grange adopt this 
resolution and take any further steps neces- 
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sary to prevent such Government enterprise 
and let private industry develop this power 
project and pay about $23,000,000 in taxes to 
the Government. 


Nuremberg Versus Korea, or Rationalizing 
a War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mek 


Ju-ao, a Chinese jurist who participated 
in the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East, recently gave an opin- 
ion which charged the United States with 
being guilty of crimes against peace, 
crimes against humanity, and war 
crimes which are violations of the laws 
or customs of war. 

This opinion rose out of the Commu- 
nist charge that Americans are carry- 
ing on germ warfare in Korea. 

This charge looks suspiciously like our 
own build-up for promoting and justi- 
fying the Nuremberg war trials which 
were set up at the insistence of the 
United States. 

We took the lead in setting up the 
charter of the International Military 
Tribunal for the “just and prompt trial 
and punishment of the major war crim- 
inals of the European Axis.” 

Is it possible that Communist China, 
under the guidance of her ally, Russia, 
is planning a long-range program to ex- 
ecute American military officials, pub- 
lic officials, and business leaders when, 
as, and if we are ever conquered. 

This may seem farfetched and a long 
view into the future, but it may be wise 
to look at recent history. The prelimi- 
nary evidence of the massacre of 15,000 
Polish officers at Katyn Forest and the 
Russian note of October 14, 1942, to the 
Czechoslovakian Minister and a repre- 
sentative of the French National Com- 
mittee bear out this point. The 1942 
note declared the Soviet Government 
ready to support, with other Allied Gov- 
ernments, a plan “in seeking out, hand- 
ing over, bringing to court, and passing 
sentence on the Hitlerites and their ac- 
complices guilty of the organization, 
promotion, or perpetration of crimes on 
occupied territory.” 

We in America are in a rather weak 
position to castigate this Chinese jurist 
because of our shoddy record at Nurem- 
berg. At the London Conference in June 
1945 the United States had proposed the 
first definite agreement and Justice 
Jackson was called upon to explain the 
United States proposal to prosecute the 
leader of the European Axis Powers. 
Justice Jackson made it plainly clear 
that this trial was intended to reach a 
great many people by finding organiza- 
tions guilty so that the tribunal could 
“go back to the proposition presented at 
Yalta of reaching the members of these 
organizations through the organiza- 
tions,” so that the Allies could “reach a 


great many people, in fact, with very few 
people before the court.” 

Justice Jackson more clearly showed 
his purpose when he stated: 

I have never thought of this as a perma- 
nent tribunal. * * * The whole Amer- 
ican plan which was proposed here was de- 
signed to reach a very large number o/ people 
at a single trial or at most, perhaps, a very 
few trials. That is the reason we have tried 
to reach people through organizations. We 
have not thought of it as a trial of 15 or 30 
people, but we have thought of it as a trial 
the result of which would affect thousands 
of people at least. 


An objective person might say that the 
general proposition of punishing the 
guilty is reasonable assuming that the 
end result was the search for justice. 
But, can justice prevail when one of the 
four members states: 

What we want to abolish at the trial is a 
discussion as to whether the acts are viola- 
tions of international law or not. We de- 
clare what the international law is so that 
there won't be any discussion on whether it 
is international law or not. 


Justice Jackson himself had grave 
doubts because he stated that it must be 
kept clear that the proposals were to be 
an executive agreement on behalf of the 
President, as Commander in Chief; 
otherwise Jackson stated that delays 
would occur because it would have to be 
ratified by the United States Senate. 
The Democrat-planned evasion of our 
Constitution by executive agreement has 
certainly reaped an international whirl- 
wind. 

From a review of the historical docu- 
ments, the American representatives at 
the London conference setting up the 
charter of the International Military 
Tribunal, it is well to note our attitude. 
The American representatives conceived 
this case ‘“‘as more than the trial of many 
particular offenses and offenders. It in- 
volves our whole attitude toward the 
waging of aggressive war which we think 
is an international crime. It is mainly 
on this basis that our country justified, 
prior to our own entry into the war, its 
lend-lease and other policies of support 
for the anti-Nazi cause.” 

In other words, the Nuremberg trials 
were to be staged to justify on the pages 
of history our entering World War II. 
In trying to justify the position of the 
American Government, under the lead- 
ership of the Democratic Party, Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson said: 

Our American population is at least 3,000 
miles from the scene. Germany did not at- 
tack cr invade the United States in violation 
of any treaty with us. The thing that led 
us to take sides in this war was that we 
regarded Germany’s resort to war as illegal 
from its outset, as an illegitimate attack on 
the international peace and order. And 
throughout the efforts to extend aid to the 
peoples that were under attack, the justifi- 
cation was made by the Secretary of State, 
by the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, by my- 
self as Attorney General, that this war was 
illegal from the outset and hence we were 
not doing an illegal thing in extending aid 
to peoples who were unjustly and unlaw- 
fully attacked. 


In short, our justification for going to 
war is going to be proven right when 
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“we declare what the international law 
ai" 

Of course, Justice Jackson, as a jurist, 
must have had some qualms of con- 
science because he immediately said 
that— 


Now it may be that we were mistaken in 
our attitude and philosophy and that what 
Germany has done is legal and right, but I 
am not here to confess the error nor to 
confess that the United States was wrong in 
regarding this as an illegal war from the 
beginning and in believing that the great 
crime of crimes of our century was the 
launching of a needless war in Europe. 


Let us hope and pray that no Mei 
Ju-ao will some day decide that the 
United States launched an illegal war 
in Korea and render judgment against 
the citizens of our United States, haunt- 
ing us with the Nuremberg trials and 
the part we played therein. 


Development of Hydroelectric Power on 
Niagara Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of the Kiwanis Club of 
Warrensburg, N. Y., which was signed 
by Paul Gilchrist, its president, and 
Frank Ricketson, its secretary, in sup- 
port of the Capehart-Miller bills which 
provide for the further development of 
Lydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and River by privaye enterprise. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Kiwanis Club of Warrensburg, 
in furtherance of certain of its 1952 objec- 
tives to conserve our natural resources and 
to champion our free capitalistic system, is 
much interested in the passage by Congress 
of the Capehart-Miller bills now pending, 
the same being S. 2021 and H. R. 3146, respec- 
tively; and 

Whereas the two bills above referred to 
authorize the continued development of 
hydroelectric power on the Niagara River 
under the private-enterprise system, involv- 
ing no governmental functions; and 

Whereas construction of said project by 
private enterprise will save the Nation’s tax- 
payers an initial investment of $350,000,000, 
and, in addition, will yield annually approxi- 
mately $23,000,000 in Federal, State, and 
local taxes and will provide additional elec- 
tric service to be shared by all customers 
alike of the five companies involved on a 
cost-of-service basis under regulations by 
Federal and State commissions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of War- 
rensburg endorses and supports the Cape- 
hart-Miller bills now pending in Congress 
(8. 2021 and H. R. 3146), and urges your 
support and favorable consideration of said 
bills. 

EIwants Civus OF WARRENSEURG, 
Pavrt GILcHrist, President 
FRANK RICKETSON, Secretary. 
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Will the Current Marine Corps Trend To- 
ward Size React to the Detriment of the 
Corps? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, since 
World War II, there has been a great 
deal of discussion about the future role 
of the Marine Corps in our Armed 
Forces. There have been, at various 
times, legislative proposals to create an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the 
Marine Corps, to increase and fix the 
strength of the Marine Corps by legisla- 
tion, to make the Marine Corps Com- 
mandant a permanent member. of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and so forth—all 
of which have been a tribute to the won- 
derful job that the Marine Corps has 
done in the past. 

While these plans have been ad- 
vanced with the idea of promoting the 
welfare of the Marine Corps, there are 
some marines who have privately ex- 
pressed the belief to me that some of 
these proposals would ultimately react 
to the detriment of the corps if adopted. 
These marines believe, for instance, that 
elite, volunteer groups of specialists in 
the United States Armed Forces—such 
as the Marine Corps and the Airborne 
Corps—must remain comparatively 
small. They feel that the Marine Corps’ 
special effectiveness depends mainly 
upon quality with a high esprit de corps 
and that the size of the corps must be 
geared to maintaining quality taking in- 
to account other variable factors such as 
the world situation, the strength of our 
total Armed Forces, the number of high 
standard volunteers for the corps, and so 
on. Further, they believe that the abili- 
ty of the Marine Corns to attract vol- 
unteers of the right type depends to a 
great degree upon the distinction at- 
tached to serving with the corps anc 
that the necessary distinction is only 
guaranteed when relative smallness in 
comparison to other components of our 
Armed Forces is maintained so as to dis- 
tinguish the marine as one carefully 
chosen from many. 

Therefore these marines are fearful 
that putting a 300,000-man legislative 
floor under the Marine Corps which 
would apply at all times under all con- 
ditions would ultimately result in a 
change in character of the corps by 
lowering the esprit de corps and elite- 
ness of the Marines—the two qualities 
which have been so greatly responsible 
for earning it the high esteem of the 
Nation. They even expressed qualms 
about the Marine Corps resorting to the 
draft and involuntary recall of reserv- 
ists recently in order to realize a strength 
of around 200,000. Their apprehension 
was supported in some editorial quarters 
as well. Some evidence that these fears 
were well-grounded is present in a mime- 
ographed circular letter received at my 
office from a marine reservist who had 
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been involuntarily recalled to active duty 
commenting on the low morale among 
the nonvolunteers and the detrimental 
effect it was having on marines who were 
yolunteers. This letter seemed to sup- 
port the conviction that, by fixing the 
strength of the Marine Corps at a point 
where the corps loses its fundamental 
volunteer status and must resort to non- 
volunteers for its personnel, a great dis- 
service would be done to the corps. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
Record an editorial entitled “Marine 
Dilemma” from the July 14, 1951, issue 
of Armed Force and an undated mimeo- 
graphed letter signed “A Reserve Ma- 
rine”; 

MARINE DILEMMA 

When congressional proposals for an in- 
crease in the authorized strength of the 
Marine Corps to 400,000 men first gained 
momentum several months ago, there was an 
almost imperceptible reluctance, sensed 
rather than apparent, on the part of certain 
highly placed marine officers to wax en- 
thusiastic over the plan. Certainly it would 
have been incongruous and unreasonable for 
them to have opposed the idea publicly, but 
in private conversations it was easy to dis- 
cern that they were apprehensive about what 
might happen to the elite character cf the 
corps if overly ambitious personnel ceilings 
threw the USMC into a fiercely competitive 
scramble for manpower with the other serv- 
ices. Knowledge of this attitude was partly 
responsible for the restraint with which 
Armed Force treated the proposition edi- 
torially, a restraint which led to the wholly 
unwarranted suspicion on the part of some 
Marine Corps partisans that this publication 
was antagonistic to the growth and develop- 
ment of the corps. 

With the disclosure this week that, for 
the first time since World War II, the United 
States Marine Corps is being forced to draw 
upon Selective Service for 7,000 draftees 
from impending calls, the concern of those 
Officers cited above begins to take substance. 
The 7,000 are needed not _to fill out any 
400,000-man establishment, but to reach a 
204,000 authorized strength. On this basis, 
it would appear that if the 400,000-man 
strength is ever authorized, and realized, it 
would be conrprised of about 50 percent vol- 
unteers and 50 percent draftees. This con- 
ceivably could have a profound impact on the 
high morale for which the corps has been 
justly famed, and it almost certainly would 
call for some modification of traditional Ma- 
rine indoctrination and training. This is 
not to imply that there is any reason to 
expect that a draftee would turn out to be 
any less valuable a fighting man, or any less 
belligerent a marine, than the volunteers 
who have heretofore filled the ranks. The 
fact that he is not a volunteer, however, 
places the draftee in a somewhat different 
category than the traditional marine re- 
cruits to whom United States Marine Corps 
drill sergeants have long been accustomed. 

Actually, the opposition of Armed Force 
to the 400,000-man ceiling rested on an en- 
tirely different principle than mere numeri- 
cal size. Here, it seemed to us, was a clear- 
cut case of civilian legislators, military ama- 
teurs swayed more by sentimentality than 
practicality, overruling and overriding mili- 
tary policy decisions for which they had little 
basis of expert judgment. While conceding 
that, in the present instance, the end to be 
gained might prove beneficial, and it cer- 
tainly couldn’t happen to a better outfit, 
the precedent thus set is inherently un- 
sound. 

It is the kind of precedent which, once 
established, could react to the detriment 
of the defense structure in future situations, 






where the issues might be less susceptible 
to an emotional approach. Obviously, this 
is a position difficult to hold without in- 
curring the displeasure of Marine spokesmen 
and enthusiasts, who, understandably, see it 
only in relation to the current dispute, and 
not in its broader aspects. 

There is no question but that all the serv- 
ices, and not just the Army and Marine Corps 
as at present, will have to lean heavily on 
selective service to fill future manpower 
quotas in the face of a diminishing man- 
power supply. No stigma necessarily at- 
taches itself to this, inasmuch as some mod- 
erately effective fighting forces were created 
in this fashion during World War II. For the 
Marine Corps, though, the dilemma posed by 
its congressional boosters is size or selectiv- 
ity, and the trend now seems to be to- 
ward size. 

Far more important to the Marine Corps, 
&ctually, than size alone is its divorcement 
from a rigid, fixed formula geared inflexibly 
to Navy strength. It is awkward, for exam- 
ple, to plan logistics or tactics with, say, one- 
half a division or one-third a battalion or 
one-fourth an air wing, when these frac- 
tional equivalents are meaningless except on 
paper and as reserves or replacements. There 
may be, and probably is, reason for balanced 
relationship between relative naval and ma- 
rine personnel strengths, as long as the Corps 
is an operating component under the Navy 
Department, but the end purpose of this re- 
lationship should be maximum effectiveness 
and efficiency of both services rather than 
slavery to numbers. 


— 


Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: With due respect 
to your position and with reluctance on my 
part I find I am forced to write this letter to 
help you and other Congressmen understand 
the true feeling and general morale of the 
Marine Reserves now in the service. 

The subject mentioned above has been put 
before you and the public in a very false 
manner, being that the morale of us reserves 
is very high, when in reality it is as low as 
I have ever seen and is getting lower every 
day. Have you ever asked any marine reserve 
enlisted man his true feelings about being 
called back into uniform That is to say, 
when they are alone and not under the 
watchful eyes of some officer to make sure 

hat the glory and traditions of the United 
States Marine Corps were strictly adhered to. 

I, in a more fraternal way I should say 
“we,” are a large group of not too young, 
married and single men that have made too 
many unnecessary sacrifices in being recalled 
to ective duty. We have left our wives and 
children behind, our homes, our businesses, 
in fact, our futures. Some of us went to 
school after World War II and had graduated 
and just got started on our way when we were 
recalled—shanghaied, I would say. The class 
8B reserves were told they would never be 
recalled unless there was an all-out war or 
national emergency. Check and see how 
many 3B reserves had been recalled before 
a national emergency existed. The only 
thought in the minds and hearts of the 
reserves in service today is when and how 
are we going to get out. Not only is the 
morale of the reserves so low but it has been 
showing a great effect upon the Regular 
troops in service. I, again I should say “we,” 
are getting pretty well fed up about Con- 
gress dickering about whether they shou'd 
pass a universal military training bill or 
whether the draft age should be 18 or 18', 
years of age. 

You and the others in Congress should 
fully realize the sacrifices made by us at the 
present time. We do not want to seem un- 
patriotic, because we are not. There isn't 
anything we would not do for our wonderful 
country. 

Our being called back at the outbreak of 
the Korean war was justifiable in the fact 
that we, our country, needed a rapid in- 








crease in trained manpower. But now we 
feel that sufficient time has elapsed to ob- 
tain men for our relief. 

We sincerely hope that you and your col- 
leagues will see to it that we are not a for- 
gotten lot now that we are back in uniform, 
and do your utmost to return us to our places 
in civilian life as soon as possible. Our fam- 
ilies need us at home. 

Thanking you in advance, 

I remain, 
A RESERVE MaRINE. 





Will the United States Continue Its 
Present Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, granted by the House 
of Representatives, I include therein an 
article from the Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 1, 1952. 

The author is the well-known and dis- 
tinguished foreign news analyst, Con- 
stantine Brown, without question the 
most accurate and best-known columnist 
in his field. His article of the above 
date is worth the reading by every Mem- 
ber of this House and every American 
who has the welfare of his country at 
heart. 


BEGAN IN HOOVER ADMINISTRATION—GOVERN- 
MENTS AND PEOPLES OVER THE WoRLD Now 
ARE WONDELING IF UNITED STATES WILL CON- 
TINUE ITs 20-YEAR-OLD FOREIGN POLICY 


(By Constantine Brown) 


This year’s presidential election has at- 
tracted an unprecedented world-wide inter- 
est. The question which occupies the minds 
of the governments and the peoples of 
Europe, Asia, and South America is whether 
or not the 20-year-old American foreign pol- 
icy will be continued or broken after next 
November. 

People have short memories. They have 
forgotten that the good-neighbor policy to- 
ward South America, the policy of coopera- 
tion with Europe and the policy of maintain- 
ing territorial integrity in Asia have existed 
since Herbert Hoover was President of the 
United States. 

The good-neighbor policy was established 
by Mr. Hoover when he decided that “the 
flag must not follow the trade.” His visit to 
South American capitals established that 
conduct which was continued by the Roose- 
velt administration. 

When the financial crisis broke in Europe 
in 1931 the then Republican administration 
intervened and proposed a moratorium to 
save Europe from disaster. Had the Hoover 
moratorium been accepted in good faith by 
our French friends and not delayed until the 
last minute when it became useless, the 
crisis which paved the way for Hitler's rise 
to power would never have occurred and 
World War II might have been avoided. 

In the political field the Republican ad- 
ministration o7 those days attempted to bring 
about a drastic limitation of armaments and 
an American delegation went to London to 
discuss for many months the London naval 
agreement which was intended to reduce the 
size of the navies of the principal maritime 
powers. Once again France and Italy balked 
and the naval-limitation agreement, signed 
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only by the United States, Britain, and Ja- 
pan, became a dead letter. We lived up to 
it, while Japan took advantage of its many 
loopholes and proceeded with the building 
up of a powerful fleet of submarines and 
battleships. 

There were no less than seven disarma- 
ment conferences between 1928 and 1932 at 
Geneva and they were all instigated by the 
American Government. Unfortunately, the 
European powers agreed to talk about dis- 
armament but did not intend to practice it. 
The Geneva conferences brought no results, 
although neither Germany nor Russia in 
those days had any military force worthy 
of that name. France demanded definite 
political commitments from the United 
States as a price for disarmament. This the 
Republican administration was not able to 
give because of the overwhelming senti- 
ment in this country against foreign en- 
tanglements. And-since such a guarantee 
was not forthcoming, France continued her 
rearmament, which gave the French people 
the illusion that they were the greatest 
military power in the world. 

When the Japanese invaded Manchuria in 
1931 the then Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, with the Chief Executive's approval, 
took firm steps—short of war—to prevent 
the dismemberment of China. The matter 
was brought before the League of Nations, 
although we were not a member of that or- 
ganization. American delegates sat at the 
meetings and we did our utmost to induce 
the French and British to take positive ac- 
tion against Japan. The Hoover adminis- 
tration realized that by allowing the Jap- 
anese aggression to go unchallenged the 
world risked another war. Our present al- 
lies refused to cooperate energetically and 
Japan got away with the rape of China. This 
country, at least, refused to accept the ac- 
complished fact; refused to recognize the 
puppet government of Manchukuo. Our 
steadfastness resulted in Pearl Harbor 10 
years later. 

These positive measures taken by an al- 
legedly “isolationist” American administra- 
tion have been largely forgotten by our pres- 
ent allies. The positive policy of “let’s work 
together” toward world peace has been re- 
placed after the outbreak of the last war and 
until this day by “dollar diplomacy.” Tens 
of billions have been handed out from the 
American people's pockets to all nations of 
the world to obtain their good will and co- 
operation. Consequently, any attempt by 
the opposition parties to wean our allies is 
regarded by the present administration and, 
naturally, by all outside countries as an at- 
tempt toward isolation. Before 1933, when 
President Roosevelt took his oath of office, 
America offered its cooperation to the world 
on a two-way basis. After World War II 
this was changed to a one-way street. 

It is natural that the governments of our 
allies should be keenly anxious that this easy 
way of obtaining income from outside should 
not change. A new administration which 
would say to them that we shall have to re- 
consider present policies unless there is more 
willingness on their part to live up to their 
NATO commitments and other agreements 
which they voluntarily made is considered 
abroad as a misfortune. 

The announcement by President Truman 
that he will not.be a candidate has created 
an inevitable painful impression throughout 
Europe. Our politically-wise friends realize 
that there might be a change in government 
in this country. They feel, rightly or wrong- 
ly, that a Republican administration headed 
by General Eisenhower would continue, with 
only a few changes, the present “hand-out” 
policies. Hence they strongly hope that the 
highly popular general will be the next Presi- 
dent and will continue a foreign policy which 
they believe should henceforth be as tradi- 
tional in this country as our “no foreign 
entanglements” was for more than 150 years. 
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Dulles Approves Fishing Treaty With 
Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much discussion in Alaska 
about the provisions of the North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention. This convention 
will become effective if ratified by the 
United States, Canada, and Japan. It 
was written in Tokyo in meetings ex- 
tending over several weeks with repre- 
sentatives of the three nations partici- 
pating. 

During the 1930’s Alaskans were agi- 
tated and properly so because the Japa- 
nese attempted on several occasions to 
invade the rich red-salmon fishery in 
Bristol Bay. Of course, there has been 
no competition from Japan for over a 
decade and in the writing of the treaty 
some Alaskans desired that Japanese be 
required to conduct their fishing only in 
the western Pacific. Responsive to the 
wishes of United States nationals en- 
gaged in this important fishery, the 
American negotiators at Tokyo were suc- 
cessful in having written intd the con- 
vention provisions by which the Japa- 
nese voluntarily agreed to refrain from 
taking salmon, halibut, or herring in 
those waters where most of these fish 
are found. This represents a great gain 
for American fishermen, because they 
will no longer be subjected to the pos- 
sibility of encroachment by Japanese 
nationals. 

In seeking views of various informed 
persons as to the effect the convention 
might have on the Alaska fishery, I 
thought it appropriate to write Hon. 
John Foster Dulles, that outstanding Re- 
publican, who served his Nation so well 
in conducting treaty arrangements with 
Japan. I solicited Mr. Dulles’ views as 
to whether, in his opinion, the North 
Pacific Fisheries Convention represents 
a fair compromise, since in this world in 
which perfection has not yet been 
reached no nation can expect to get 
everything it desires in dealing with 
other sovereign powers. 

It is Mr. Dulles’ belief that the con- 
vention should be accepted. In his re- 
ply to me he stated that a way must be 
found to enable Japan to make a living. 
And Mr. Dulles points out that Japan 
more than any other great nation is de- 
pendent on fishing to feed its people. 

Because Mr. Dulles’ letter will be of 
great interest to all concerned with this 
problem, I desire to make it part of my 
remarks: 

New Yoru, N. Y., March 28, 1952. 
Mr. E. L. BartLett, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. BarTiettT: I have your letter of 
March 26. 

I do not profess to be an expert on fisheries. 
However, after talking with some who are, 
I came to the conclusion that the Tripartite 
Treaty initialed in Tokyo last year gives about 
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as much protection as we can reasonably ask 
for. 

Of course, most of the non-Japanese people 
in the whole Pacific area would like to drive 
Japanese fishermen completely off the seas. 
Very extravagant demands in this respect 
are being made by other Pacific countries. 
The problem was one of finding a formula 
which would preserve the principle of the 
freedom of the seas and, on the other hand, 
give reasonable protection to fisheries that 
were conserved and that needed to be con- 
served. 

You state that it was hoped by Alaskans 
that “Japanese fishermen would be required 
to remain in the western Pacific.” Any prin- 
ciple that we could invoke to require this 
would also be invoked by Korea, China, the 
Philippines, Formosa, etc., to keep the Jap- 
anese from fishing in the western Pacific. 
Since the Japanese are vitally dependent 
upon fishing and since the free world, in 
turn, is vitally dependent upon Japan being 
part-of it and not part of the Soviet world, 
there must be some adjustment. This factor, 
and not the timing of the negotiations, was, 
I believe, determining. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES. 


Cotton Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7,,1952 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
statement of Gerald L. Dearing, a well- 
known cotton columnist of Memphis, 
Tenn. This statement appeared in a 
most recent edition of the Commercial 
Appeal, an outstanding newspaper of the 
aforesaid city. 

The subject discussed by Mr. Dearing 
is one that has alarmed farmers in the 
Cotton Belt from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. In my judgment the Production 
and Marketing Administration would do 
well to let the present procedure of han- 
dling loan cotton alone. 

The statement of Mr. Dearing, which 
aptly sums up the situation, follows: 
CoTTton COMMENT-——DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL<- 

TURE, SHIFTING LOAN PROCEDURE To GIVE 

Work To IpLte PMA EMPLOYEEs, Has PRE- 

PARED To Make SELLING oF CoTToN LOAN 

Equiry ALMOsT IMPOSSIBLE 

(By Gerald L. Dearing) 

The Department of Agriculture, it has been 
learned, is in the process of setting up a new 
method of handling the 1952 cotton loan—a 
method which will do untold damage to the 
cotton farmer and one which will mean that 
once cotton has been placed in the loan it 
will be most unlikely to come out. 

The movement of the- Department to de- 
centralize the loan program will be predi- 
cated on a claim that it is better for the 
farmer. Actually it will be for the purpose 
of continuing employment to the various 
county Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration staffs, who, without acreage cone 
trols to ponder over, have no excuse for con- 
tinuing on the pay roll. Rather than let 
them go, the PMA is instigating the new 
loan system, or so it seems, 


The past system of obtaining Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans has been made as 
simple as possible. Ginners, factors, bank- 
ers have been able to qualify as loan agents, 
Local banks have carried the loans until re- 
imbursed by the CCC, with a specific rate of 
interest set up and specific fees for writing 
the loan. 


CLEARED WITH FEDERAL RESERVE 


The loans have cleared through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank branches and have been 
expedited. 

More important to the farmer and the 
trade has been the manner of handling the 
sale of cotton equities. The farmer sold his 
equity—that is the difference between the 
loan and the market price for his cotton— 
and signed over his rights to a cotton buyer. 
The buyer, often buying hundreds of such 
bales, presented payment of the loan to the 
CCC, was given the warehouse receipts, and 
became the possessor of the cotton. 

Now comes the PMA and its scheme to pro- 
vide employment for idle clerks. 

From the best information available, loans 
this year will be made at the county PMA 
offices, which will mean that they no longer 
will be as convenient to reach as the nearest 
ginner. 

Since the loans usually are made a bale or 
two at a time, as the farmer harvests his crop, 
this will mean that he will bave to travel to 
the county seat, at considerable trouble and 
cost—or sell his cotton. Under past con- 
ditions, if the buying price has been close 
to the loan value, the farmer has sold rather 
than take the time and trouble to make the 
loan. The new regulation will mean that 
many more sell rather than make a special 
trip to the county seat. 


REDEMPTION IS KEY 


It is in the redemption of cotton, however, 
that the real grief will begin for the farmer. 
No longer will he be able to sell his equity, 
letting the purchaser redeem the cotton by 
paying the loan. Instead he must go to the 
county seat, visit the PMA office, and pay off 
the loan himself. When that is done, he can 
sell the actual cotton. 

What farmer who has sold his cotton in 
October to meet his debts is apt to have the 
money necessary to pay off his loan in Febru- 
ary, or March, or April? 

What cotton buyer faced with a fluctuat- 
ing market will be willing to make a firm 
offer for cotton one day, in the expectation 
of getting it and paying for it on another day 
under different market conditions and cir- 
cumstances? Under the present system of 
handling equities, he can hedge his pur- 
chases on the day the purchase is made. Un- 
der the new system he will have to wait 
until the farmers have raised the money to 
redeem the cotton and have redeemed it. 
Under these circumstances, faced with a pos- 
sible market decline, his offer to the producer 
undoubtedly would be low in order to pro- 
tect himself. The producer would, then, be 
the loser since he could not get the price he 
would get should he be able to give immedi- 
ate delivery. 

Under this system, instead of notes, ware- 
house receipts, and records being held in a 
centralized office, they would be retained in 
the several hundred county seats in the Cot- 
ton Belt, subject to loss by fire or theft. 

The excuse for the change is that the PMA 
has had reports that farmers have been paid 
sums for their equities that are out of line 
with the market. It is said that by having 
the loans made and paid at the PMA office 
that the PMA could advise whether or not the 
price is right. 

The real reason, as said before, is to pro- 
vide work for idle PMA workers. 

This looks like something Congress could 
look into. 
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GSA Economy Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I would like to include the following 
article from the Washington Post of 
April 6, 1952: 

THE FEDERAL DIARY 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 


“ECONOMY" CUTS IN GSA HAMPER REAL SAVINGS 
FOR GOVERNMENT 


This is a column on how crimes are com- 
mitted in the fair and good name of “econo- 
my,” a case study of General Services Admin- 
istration. 

GSA is the pride of the Government reor- 
ganizers. It’s their prize example of stream- 
lined and coordinated Federal operations 
that will save us, the taxpayers, $81,000,000 
this year alone. 

The agency was set up in 1949 to do the 
Government’s housekeeping. Its creation 
was the first major recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission to be carried out. The 
Expenditures Committees of both the Senate 
and the House must be pleased with GSA 
operations as they have given the agency 
additional duties. 

But it takes money to save money. And 
oddly enough, GSA is finding it difficult to 
get money from Congress with which to 
finance a program that has proved to be 
real economy. Otherwise, it could save a 
good deal more annually than the $81,000,000. 

1. GSA has developed consolidated public 
utility contracts in 60 large Federal popula- 
tion areas. The code and dial phone system 
that covers Government agencies here is one 
of its many successful projects. 

The utilities management activities of GSA 
have saved you and me $21 for every dollar 
it has spent. GSA wants to extend this high- 
ly profitable operation to 50 other areas. The 
House, however, not only voted to reject the 
expansion but also to cut back on present 
operations. 

So that’s economy, the 1952 version. 

2. Federal purchasing has been decentral- 
ized by GSA. Small items such as typewriter 
repairs, light bulbs, etc., have been purchased 
from local business firms where Federal agen- 
cies are located. The plan not only saved 
Uncle Sam $15,000,000 last year, but also was 
a boon to the small-business people. You'd 
think such a plan would be applauded in 
Congress, but the House voted to cut its 
operating money to the point where the en- 
tire program is threatened. 

3. The bill that set up GSA provided the 
agency with $10,000,000 to set up a general 
supply fund to buy common-use items—such 
as desks, typewriters, etc.—for Federal agen- 
cies. It worked so well that the $10,000,000 
capitalization was boosted to $44,000,000 in 
1951. Store sales from the fund have leaped 
from $26,000,000 in 1950 to $90,000,000 esti- 
mated this year. 

4. The operation shows a handsome saving 
of $1.60 for every dollar of the $14,000,000 
to be spent this year. GSA asked funds to 
expand its sales to $155,000,000 next year to 
care for military orders. But the House, in 
effect, by its vote, told GSA: “We're not in- 
terested in making the savings and you can't 
have the money.” Strangely enough, con- 
gressional committees are demanding that 
the military agencies purchase items 
through the GSA stores. 
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5. The House voted to direct GSA to aban- 
don its cataloging program, causing an al- 
most complete waste of the $1,500,000 already 
spent. In contrast, the military agencies 
have spent about $50,000,000 for their cata- 
loging program aimed at easing purchases. 
The military’s unit cost of $15 to describe 
an item compares with $6.50 per item at 
GSA. 

6. Uncle Sam spends about $400,000,000 
annually to ship goods. GSA has hired a 
few traffic specialists to advise agencies on 
the cheapest and most effective way to make 
shipments. This year, traffic management 
will cost $345,000 and estimated savings will 
be $3,000,000. In fiscal 1953, GSA asked for 
$430,000 to save upward of $5,000,000. The 
House’s answer: “No; we're not interested.” 

7. One of the better businesslike opera- 
tions of GSA is to set up record centers to 
care for some of the Government’s 23,000,000 
cubic feet of records. A blind man could see 
the great potential savings involved: it cost 
an average of $3.50 a cubic foot to house 
records in office space compared to $1 a foot 
in the record centers. GSA asked funds to 
set up three more centers to save $1,200,000 
next year. And again, it got slapped down 
by the House whose Members are forever 
complaining because of the alleged failure 
of the Government to use “efficient and busi- 
nesslike methods.” 

GSA is preparing lay-off notices for about 
2,000 of its employees on the basis of the 
House cuts whicrk would knock out upward 
of 4,500 altogether, present and proposed. 


Nebraska’s Answer to the Sour Grapes 
From the Losers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Eisen- 
hower promoters took a lot of time on 
the radio last week explaining TarFrr’s 
victory in Nebraska. 

Their explanations proved nothing ex- 
cept that they are poor losers. 

Appropriate comment on their be- 
havior is found in editorials from 
the leading Democratic paper in Ne- 
braska, the Linculn Star, and the lead- 
ing independent pape: in Nebraska, the 
Omaha World-Herald. 

The Lincoln Star editorial: 


How's THAT AGAIN, SENATOR? 


Senator HENRY CaBot LopcE, who master- 
minds the campaign of General Eisenhower, 
appeared on a radio program after the Ne- 
braska primary and behaved like a man who 
had just been caught about 20 feet off sec- 
ond base. 

It will be recalled that Senator LopcE re- 
garded the tremendous write-in showing by 
General Eisenhower in New Hampshire and 
Minnesota as the real voice of the American 
people, and he spoke in the most glowing 
terms of the wisdom of deciding the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination on the basis 
of popular sentiment as expressed in pri- 
maries. 

But then Senator Tart threw a wrench in 
the works, and beat Eisenhower in the Ne- 
braska primary. Senator Lopce was asked 
what he thought about this. 

“It was of no significance whatsoever,” he 
said, in effect. “It is easier to write Taft 
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correctly than it is to spell Eisenhower. The 
Nebraska primary was nothing more than a 
spelling bee.” 

There has been the usual number of post 
mortems on the vote last Tuesday, but the 
Senator from Massachusetts certainly takes 
the cake when it comes to dreaming up an- 
swers. 


The World-Herald editorial: 
THE Goop WINNERS 


Politicians generally are good winners but 
poor losers, and apparently General Eisen- 
hower’s eastern followers are no exception. 

They have taken up the ancient chant of 
the defeated, “We wuz robbed.” 

Specifically, they are claiming that thou- 
sands and thousands of Nebraska primary 
votes tor Ike were thrown out, uncounted, 
because ignorant Nebraska voters didn’t know 
how to spell Eisenhower. 

New York reporters for pro-Eisenhower 
papers have estimated that maybe 15,000, 
maybe 20,000, maybe even 25,000, votes for 
Ike were lost in that way. 

Since this newspaper may have been par- 
tially responsible for the rise of this alibi, 
we think it is our duty to spike it. 

This is how we got into the act: 

For many days before the primary we urged 
our readers to write in the name of their 
favorite candidate for President (if it was 
not printed on the ballot), to spell it cor- 
rectly, and to put an X ahead of it. We 
did this because in Nebraska, as in most 
States, local counting boards decide which 
votes should be thrown out and there is 
danger that some of them may get technical. 
We didn’t want a single Nebraskan to lose 
his vote on a technicality. 

This emphasis on correct spelling led some 
of the touring reporters—writing learned 
pieces after reading the World-Herald in 
their hotel rooms—to conclude that mis- 
spelled write-ins would not be counted. 

That was not the case. 

State officials emphasized repeatedly that 
the intent of the voter should govern. If 
the judges could discern for certain how the 
voter wished to cast his ballot, they said, his 
vote should be counted. 

Most local election officials, including those 
in Douglas County (for the benefit of New 
York writers, that's Omaha) took a similar 
stand. 

To find out what actually happened, we 
recommend that the alibi artists take a look 
at the Douglas County vote. This was TaFt's 
best county. If “monkey business” is sus- 
pected, here would be a good place to look 
for it. 

Altogetl,er, 43,995 Republican ballots were 
deposited in the boxes. Of these, 42,645 are 
recorded as having voted for one of the 
major candidates for President. This leaves 
Only 1,350 to be accounted for. Included in 
this number are the screwball votes—people 
who voted for a neighbor, or Joe Louis, or 
Joe Stalin; there are always a number of 
such. Also included are those who didn’t 
vote for anybody. And if any of the names 
written in were illegible, they are included, 
too. 

Obviously, General Eisenhower didn't lose 
many votes here for reasons of misspelling. 

In a quick check of the larger counties 
yesterday World-Herald reporters found only 
one, Dodge (1950 population, 26,265) in 
which the county clerk demanded correct 
spelling. 

While ordinarily an election in so small a 
State as Nebraska would arouse little in- 
terest on the eastern seaboard, this one was 
different. 

General Eisenhower’s supporters there had 
been basing their campaign on the fanatical 
belief that he is invincible, that whenever 
he throws his hat into the ring his opponents 
fall dead. The Nebraska vote didn't fit that 


theory. Therefore it 
couldn’t have happened. 

We suggest that these people try to recon- 
cile themselves to the fact that their candi- 
date took a darned good licking here at the 
hands of Bos Tarr. Once they recover from 
the shock and admit to themselves that the 
general, while a good man, is not a demigod 
in politics, they will be able to carry on a 
better and more intelligent campaign on his 
behalf. 


didn’t happen. It 


A Record of Achievement in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I should like 
to call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives a column entitled ‘“Di- 
rect From Washington,” written by Mr. 
Victor Hood, which appears in the March 
1952 edition of the Journeyman Barber 
magazine, published in Indianapolis. 

The column follows: 


KoreEAN CAMPAIGN PATTERNED To Repet, Not 
To INVADE 


The present situation in Korea is confused 
in the minds of most people by the lack of 
correct information. The avenues through 
which notice of events in Korea are trans- 
mitted to the public have been giving a 
distorted view of the true picture. Half 
facts, twisted to suit a certain propaganda 
line, are funneled to the public by biased 
newspapers and radio news programs. Be- 
cause this happens to be a presidential elec- 
tion year some individuals have been seek- 
ing political advantage by injecting the Ko- 
rean war into the presidential campaign. 
These persons would risk the very existence 
of our Nation in order to gain a personal 
political victory. It is high time everyone 
knew the true facts about the Korean situa- 
tion. 

First of all, it should be made crystal clear 
that our only objective in going into Korea 
was to repel an invasion of South Korea, a 
recognized independent state. We had only 
one purpose and one purpose alone, to drive 
the invader out of South Korea. We did not 
go inso Korea to invade North Korea, China, 
or any other nation. We have at this date 
driven every organized invading unit north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel for a very good 
reason. The thirty-eighth parallel is unten- 
able against any future armed attack, there- 
fore, we crossed the parallel only far enough 
to find suitable terrain for a sound defense 
position. Our true purpose for sending our 
Armed Forces into Korea has been won. We 
have repelled the invader. 


ULTIMATE GOAL WORLD PLACE 


While our immediate objective has been 
gained, our ultimate goal is world peace by 
establishing world order. That is why there 
is so much delay in bringing about an ar- 
mistice in Korea. We will only agree to 
an armistice that will guarantee the victory 
we have fought so hard for and won. The 
criminal hates to plead guilty, and the 
Communist is trying to save face before the 
bar of international justice. World peace 
will only come when world order is estabe 
lished by the enforcement of international 
law. Let us reduce the proposition to in- 
dividual human behavior. If we did not 
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have laws against theft and murder, and if 
we did not enforce those laws, we would 
not be able to keep our personal property 
or our lives. Chaos and anarchy would 
reign. Nations and society have long real- 
ized this fact and acted to prevent inter- 
nal disorders. However, the same code of 
ethics that has been found necessary to 
maintain wrder between individuals has 
never applied to disorders between netions. 
True, it has been recognized for a long time 
that the nations of the world would have 
to set up and enforce laws for nations as 
well as for individuals if we were to have 
world peace. For this reason the United 
Nations Charter was drawn and signed at 
San Francisco in 1945. In the past, much 
the same efforts have been made but all 
failed because no enforcement was carried 
out. The Korean affair is the first time 
that an international law has been en- 
forced. We have witnessed an important 
historical step toward world order and world 
peace 
WHERE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FAILED 


The League of Nations established after 
World War I, an organization similar to the 
United Nations, failed to implement its cove- 
nants when Japan invaded Manchuria in 
the early 1930's, with the result that Mus- 
solini and Hitler followed the same path of 
aggression and this caused World War II. 
Our own Natior, before the Constitution 
was adopted, operated under the loose Arti- 
cles of Confederation and we soon discov- 
ered that law without enforcement was no 
law at all. In Korea we have implemented 
United Nations law by enforcement of that 
law, and in doing so we have served notice 
on all criminal nations that theft of an- 
other’s country, and murder of its people 
by aggression, will not be tolerated. . 

Those among us who urge invasion of 
China, either directly or indirectly, are urg- 
ing us to violate the very law we are trying 
to enforce. 

The fact that we have brought one crim- 
inal nation to the bar of justice does not 
necessarily mean that others will be de- 
terred unless they are sure they will receive 
the same swift justice. We must also real- 
ize that the Communist world has blue- 
printed for the free world a plan for eventual 
world domination. Therefore, we cannot 
keep peace in the world by weakness. The 
only way we can be sure that another Korea 
will not happen is to keep our defense and 
the defense of the free world strong enough 
to repel any violation of international law 
as formulated by the United Nations. 


PETULANT CRITICISM SOURCE OF COMFORT TO 
OUR ENEMIES 


Those who would, by carping and unin- 
formed criticism, attempt to destroy our 
confidence in our Defense Department only 
serve those who are determined to destroy us 
all. Here is an example of this carping, 
twisted criticism: We hear a great deal 
about Russian air power and in particular 
about the MIG-15 as compared to our own 
Air Force and planes. The MIG-15 is a good, 
fast fighter plane, the best the Russians 
have. It is the one plane they have con- 
centrated on. However it is a defensive 
weapon only. It can only fly 250 miles 
without refueling, compared to our F-87 
Scbre Jet that can fly 1,000 miles without 
refueling. The MIG-15 cannot reach the 
fighting front from its present bases in Man- 
churia. Our F-86 is more maneuverable 
and holds a score of 8 to 1 over the MIG-15 
in combat. The Communists have not had 
the air power to use in support of their 
ground forces or the air power to bomb our 
bases and supply lines. On the other hand, 
our Air Force and naval air arm have sup- 
ported our ground forces in most operations 
and have constantly bombed the enemy bases 
and supply lines. Our Air Force has not 
permitted the Communists to build a single 
air base south of the Manchurian border. 


With these facts in mind, one wonders just 
what is the motive of those who seek to 
have us believe our Armed Forces are in- 
ferior to the Russians’ when there is no 
truth in their contention. Our only chance 
of survival is in the power of our Defense 
Department and our Armed Forces. They 
have never let us down in the past and they 
are not letting us down in Korea, nor will 
they ever let us down. 





Letter From a Constituent, Sam G. 
Gorsline, and My Reply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received numerous letters from through- 
out the country commending my March 
21 speech in this House on the question, 
Is There a Subversive Movement in the 
Public Schools? Included among these 
letters have been expressions of approval 
from prominent educators and rank- 
and-file public school teachers. 

As was to be expected, I have also re- 
ceived a few letters taking exception to 
the documentation and attempting to 
smear it as an attack upon the insti- 
tution of public education. One such 
letter comes from a former president of 
the Battle Creek Board of Education, 
Mr. Sam G. Gorsline, who, incidentaily, 
was repudiated by the voters of the Bat- 
tle Creek school district when he sought 
reelection to the school board. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include Mr. Gorsline’s letter, 
together with my reply: 

CANNING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Battle Creek, Mich., March 27, 1952. 
Representative Pau. SHAFER, 
Third. District, Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Pavt: In spite of repeated warnings 
you seem determined to stick your neck out 
far enough for the door to slam on it. The 
educational problem of the world, while im- 
portant, is smali potatoes compared with the 
military problems confronting us, and you 
are a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee in Congress. 

Paul, the Communists are using you as a@ 
tool. You have been warned of it before. 
Your stooges here in Battle Creek, and a 
number of others who carry the weight of the 
world around on their shoulders, are being 
used for the Communist Party. 

Of course you are playing a very safe game 
as you have immunity because you are a 
Member of Congress and cannot be taken 
into court, but if you aren’t careful, you will 
be looking for a new job next November, be- 
cause you have jumped right into the middle 
of a hornet’s nest. 

We know that you have been having re- 
search conducted in public libraries for 
months in a carefully planned campaign to 
discredit the American education system. 
Perhaps we could with benefit to ourselves 
initiate a similar investigation of Members 
of Congress and the Government for which 
they are responsible. 

You know, Paul, you can prove anything 
by verses or parts of verses taken out of their 
context. For instance, I can prove by the 
Bible that you should go out and hang your- 
self immediately—but I would prove it by 
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taking sentences or parts of sentences out of 
their context. In the Book of Matthew, 
chapter 27, verse 5, we find the statement, 
“Judas went out and hanged himself.” In 
the Book of Luke, chapter 10, verse 37, we 
find, “Go thou and do likewise,” and in the 
Book of John, chapter 13, verse 27, it reads, 
“What thou doest do quickly.” In effect, 
this is what you have done with the excerpts 
you have taken from speeches and educa- 
tional talks, but you are not fooling the 
people. Your constituents are not dumb— 
although they have shown signs of it at 
election time. 

This letter is written to you as a friend, 
although you will probably take exception 
to it. 

I am recovering from a major operation 
and my only job at the present time is to lay 
on my back and look at the ceiling, but 
there is nothing to prevent me from think- 
ing, and if you are listening to a few who are 
doing more yel'ing than thinking, you had 
better wake up because Battle Creek has 
thoroughly repudiated them. 

The men that you are attacking have re- 
ceived the highest offices in the gift of the 
educational systems of the United States, and 
that doesn’t happen accidentally. Their job 
is comparable to the job of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and I fail to see 
where you have ever been mentioned for that 
job. 

The writer of this letter has always been a 
Republican, as were his parents and grand- 
parents. He has supported you for office 
every time you ran for election. 

Wake up, Paul, before it is too late. 

Cordially yours, 
S. G. Gorstine. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1952. 
Mr. Sam G. GorsLIne, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dear Sam: I find two noteworthy omis- 
sions in your letter of March 27. 

Nowhere in that letter is there any recog- 
nition or acknowledgment of the fact that 
the documentation was made by me solely 
because of the insistence of spokesmen of the 
teachers’ group and the Calhoun County 
MEA. 

That insistence completely disregarded my 
urgent advice to the group that they not re- 
quire me to make the documentation, advice 
I offered out of a desire to avoid controversy 
which might have detrimental effects on the 
schools locally. That reason for my reluc- 
tance was stated to the group and was im- 
patiently brushed aside. 

Since the school representatives were com- 
pletely unyielding in their insistence, I was 
left with no alternative. In any like sit- 
uation, Sam, I'm sure you would be the last 
person in the world to back down before a 
“prove or retract” ultimatum. 

In that connection, let me set you straight 
on one implication and accusation in your 
letter. 

You write: “We know that you have been 
having research conducted in public libraries 
for months in a carefully planned campaign 
to discredit the American education system.” 

Sofaras “research * * *® in public li- 
braries” is concerned, the complete research 
(conducted entirely in my office) was done 
here in Washington in the Library of Con- 
gress, and in no other public libraries what- 
soever. When you implied otherwise in your 
letter, you were completely mistaken. If 
you hereafter imply otherwise you will be 
circulating an absolute and deliberate false- 
hood. 

As for my engaging in a “carefully planned 
campaign to discredit the American educa- 
tion system,” you know, or should know, 
that the charge is entirely false and mali- 
cious. You are repeating the line of those 
in educational officialdom who have declared 
an open season on critics of the public 
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schools and on all criticism which these edu- 
cational spokesmen designate as not being 
“constructive.” 

The documentation which I made is ex- 
actly what I stated it to be: “A documenta- 
tion of a movement and trend in present-day 
public-school education in the United 
States.” 

That brings me to the second glaring omis- 
sion in your letter. 

You have completely ignored the fact of 
the movement and trend which I docu- 
mented. 

I have carefully and painstakingly docu- 
mented the fact of that movement and 
trend from official pronouncements of edu- 
cational groups and leaders that have pro- 
moted, and continue to promote, that move- 
ment. The existence of this movement is 
further corroborated by the testimony of 
prominent educators who oppose it. I have 
merely taken both the advocates and op- 
ponents of the movement at their own word. 

Your “Scriptural proof” that I should go 
out and hang myself immediately I find 
mildly amusing, but it is scarcely evidence 
that my documentation is based On excerpts 
taken out of context. 

That untruthful and dishonest charge re- 
garding the documentation will not be 
proved by consulting or citing Scripture. I 
suggest that you read the original sources 
which I fully listed in my documentation. 

I have no intention of engaging in inter- 
minable debate with you. I am perfectly 
willing to let the people decide for themselves 
as to the validity of my documentation. I 
am having sufficient reprints made (not at 
the taxpayers’ expense) to send a copy to 
everyone who expresses an interest in it, and 
judging from the requests already received I 
expect the number will run into many thou- 
sands. 

It may interest you to know that the docu- 
mentation has been commended for its ac- 
curacy and fairness by a number of promi- 
nent educators and editors of newspapers 
across the country. One educator, Mr. A. H. 
Hobbs, associate professor of sociology at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania and author 
of The Claims of Sociology—a Critique of 
Textbooks, wrote that my documentation was 
“incisive but eminently fair.” 

There are a number of other things I must 
say to you in all candor, Sam, especially in 
view of the evidently wide circulation which 
you have given to your letter to me. 

The first is that, in the light of my research 
in preparing this documentation, I no longer 
have any regret that the task was forced 
upon me. The task was one which, it is now 
obvious to me, needed desperately to be 
done. It was a duty which, had I shirked, 
would have made me unworthy to be a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I have not made, and do not now make, any 
blanket indictment of the public schools or 
of the teaching profession. But the move- 
ment and trend in public-school education 
which I documented is a threat to the Ameri- 
can way which we ignore at the Nation’s 
peril. This movement and trend is a battle 
for the minds of people and particularly for 
the minds of children and youth in the 
classroom. Icannot conceive of anyone with 
an understanding of the crucial character of 
this battle describing the education problem 
of the world as small potatoes compared with 
the military problems. 

Let me say further, Sam, that you ought 
to know me well enough to realize the ab- 
surdity and stupidity of trying to threaten 
me with the assertion that “if you aren't 
careful, you will be looking for a new job next 
November.” That sort of talk, along with 
the slanderous or near-slanderous statement 
that “the Communists are using you as a 
tool,” is the last resort of a person who is 
bankrupt on facts or reasoned argument. 

I have scrupulously avoided name calling 
in my documentation. I do not intend to 
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depart from that policy. Certainly I am not 
going to attempt to compete with you on 
that score. 

I am sorry to hear of your illness and trust 
that you will have a speedy and complete 
recovery. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. SHAFER. 


Postal Disservice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 21, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Daily 
Mirror of April 4, 1952: 


PosTAL DISSERVICE 


Memo to Postmaster General Donaldson: 
As New Yorkers, we take great pride in our 
city. At the risk of being called immodest, 
we'd like to point out that no other com- 
munity in the world has so successfully 
incorporated the latest technological, scien- 
tific, and industrial developments in its daily 
manner of living. 


BACK TO PONY EXPRESS 


But it’s beginning to look as if we'll have 
to make progress by moving 100 years back- 
ward and calling out the pony express again 
if we have any hopes of maintaining a rea- 
sonable system of mail delivery under the 
incredible quagmire of curtailed deliveries 
and pick-ups which you have foisted on our 
city. 

The latest disclosures by justifiably indig- 
Nant post office employees that secret cuts 
in mail collection and distribution right 
in the heart of the city during the last 
2 weeks have further reduced the already 
pitifully inadequate service your Department 
is rendering is an outright affront to our 
long-suffering citizenry. 

KILLING THE SYSTEM 

Think of it. A letter posted anywhere 
above One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
after 8:30 p. m. on Thursday, for example, 
will not be picked up now until 10:30 or 
11:30 a. m. on Friday. And noon collec- 
tions have been eliminated in the same area, 
too. As far as we're concerned, this kind 
of slow-killing surgery on a mail system that 
once was a vaunted esset of life in the big 
city is inexcusable, unjustified, and discrim- 
inatory. 

We're asking you now, Mr. Donaldson, to 
reassess the wretched results of your penny- 
pinching mismanagement on our city’s mail 
service. 

Either that or—maybe, better—just quit. 





Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, grass-roots sentiment through- 
out America is strong for less waste and 
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more economy in the Federal Govern- 
ment. American businessmen, American 
laboring men, and American farmers are 
tired of having more and more taxes 
piled upon them by those who spend tax- 
payers’ $100 and $1,000 bills as if these 
were dry leaves from a forest instead 
of being hard-earned cash obtained by 
sweat and toil. 

Recently I conducted a poil of public 
opinion among the voters of my district. 
I asked their opinion on 12 issues which 
now confront the Congress. 

More than 95 percent of the 3,519 vot- 
ers who sent in answers to my 12 ques- 
tions said they favored reducing the 
President's $85,000,000,000 budget. Many 
of those who voted for cutting the Presi- 
dent’s budget wrote in with typewriter, 
or with pen, or with pencil the phrase 
“cut it drastically.” 

Ninety-five percent of those answering 
my questions said they were against any 
further increases in taxes this year. 
Many of them penned in the comment 
that they were glad to note that I voted 
against last year’s tax increase. 

FOREIGN AID 


The vote on the issue of economic and 
foreign aid was about even. Many of 
those, however, who voted for foreign aid 
commented that they favored it only if 
the amount of it were reduced. Com- 
ments by many of those who favored 
foreign aid were “for it only if it is given 
in moderation,” “cut the amount of it,” 
“do not give it to nations which are not 
willing to help themselves,” and “give no 
foreign aid to any nation that sells war 
supplies to Russia and her allies.” 

While those replying to my questions 
on military and foreign aid voted about 
50-50 on this issue, comments on the 
ballots indicate that about 75 percent of 
all those answering the question would 
not give foreign aid at the lavish $8,000,- 
000,000-a-year rate proposed by Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Acheson. 

The vote on UMT was interesting. 
Those participating in my poll favored 
UMT about 60 percent for to 40 percent 
against. 

Several hundred of those who returned 
answers in my poll made the comment 
that they wanted the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations enacted into law 
in order that more efficient and less cost- 
ly government might be accomplished. 

The answers to my poll indicated 
almost total lack of confidence among 
the residents of my district in the policies 
of the State Department. To the ques- 
tion, “Dean Acheson's policies—are you 
for or against them?” only 233 replied 
that they were for Dean Acheson's poli- 
cies, while 2,664 said they were against 
his policies. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

A complete tabulation of the result of 
my 12-question poll follows: 

1. Do you believe Congress should cut 
President Truman's $85,000,000,000 budcet 
for the coming year? Yes, 3,316; no, 140; no 
opinion, 63. 

2. Are you for or against UMT? For, 1,923; 
against, 1,308; no opinion, 288. 

3. Do you favor Co: gress again raising 
taxes? Yes, 163; no, 3,152; no opinion, 204. 

4. Do you favor American economic assist- 
ance to foreign nations? Yes, 1,413; no, 
1,704; no opinion, 402, 
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5. Do you favor military assistance to Eu- 
repean nations? Yes, 1,691; no, 1,431, no 
opinion, 397. 

6. Are you for or against socialized medi- 
cine? For, 464; against, 2,922; no opinion, 
133. 

7. Are you for or against Federal aid to 
education? For, 1,576; against, 1,725; no 
opinion, 218. 

8. Are you for or against subsidized pub- 
lic housing? For, 486; against, 2,742; no 
opinion, 291. 

9. Are you for or against the St. Lawrence 
waterway? For, 1,338; against, 1,115; no 
opinion, 1,066. 

10. Should Chiang’s Nationalist troops be 
permitted to invade the Chinese mainland? 
Yes, 2,461; no, 480; no opinion, 578. 

11. Dean Acheson's policies—are you for or 
against them? For, 233; against, 2,664; no 
opinion, 621. 

12. Are you for or against a tariff on tuna 
imported from Japan? For, 2,579; against, 
666; no opinion, 274. 


Eisenhower and Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following editor- 
ial from the April 3 edition of the Bing- 
hamton Sun. This is an excellent pres- 
entation of one of the most important 
problems of the present day and what one 
of the most important men of this age 
is doing about this problem. 

The editorial follows: 


IKE AND EcONOMY 


Those who are insisting that General Eis- 
enhower’s report covering his first year as 
SHAPE commander-in-chief is more of a 
campaign document than an accounting to 
his boss, the United Nations, are having to 
admit that it is both conclusive and effective 
in either case. 

Criticism was to have been expected, the 
only surprise being that it has taken such a 
moderate tone. Naturally the General's sup- 
porters are enthusiastic but, try as they will, 
his critics can find little in his straightfor- 
ward pronouncement upon which to pin any 
serious objections. They have been forced 
to resort to the only argument left open to 
them, that his forceful message was written 
with one eye on the Presidency. 

In view of the punch the Eisenhower re- 
port contains, its appeal to hard-bitten 
American taxpayers, its common-sense logic, 
absence of self-praise and frank presentation 
of failures along with achievement, it is not 
at all surprising that this admirable docu- 
ment serves a dual purpose, regardless of 
whether he so intended it. It meets every 
requirement as an accounting to his superiors 
and, at the same time, answers many of the 
questions uppermost in the minds of the 
people here at home. 

However, the general's timing might have 
been improved upon. Had he issued the re- 
port 1 week ago more of the good people of 
Nebraska might have taken the trouble to 
master the correct spelling of his name in 
order to write it in on their ballots. It was 
much easier, as it turned out, to write the 
four-letter name of the general's chief rival. 
While General Ike couldn't have made the 
report until his year was up he could, if he 


felt so inclined, have told Nebraskans and the 
rest of the world just where he stands on the 
question of economy. It might have changed 
the Nebraska result. 

For the general's stock will go up consid- 
erably on this one count alone. The people, 
even including some of our leading Demo- 
crats, are pleased to note their's a limit, in 
the general’s opinion, to both the patience 
and the resources of the American taxpayer. 
It would be fatuous, he said, for anyone, and 
that includes the people of all U. N. nations, 
not excepting the Kremlin, to assume that 
the taxpayers of America will continue to 
pour money and resources into Europe with- 
out more encouragement than we have been 
getting in the way of wholehearted coop- 
eration. “We must be fearful,” the message 
stated, “that we do not prove that free coun- 
tries can be defended only at the cost of 
bankruptcy.” 

This, and other portions of the report, 
clearly sets forth the Eisenhower conscious- 
ness of excessive costs, even waste, in 
strengthening the position of the free nations 
in Europe. It reveals his impatience with 
both excessive spending and European pro- 
crastination. Read this into a political dec- 
laration if you like. It sounds good either 
way. 


Trading With the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, two excellent recent articles by 
Victor Riese], New York columnist, have 
appeared in hundreds of American daily 
newspapers. 

These columns deplore the failure of 
the American State Department and 
other executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment to halt the unholy trade which 
some of our own citizens and the citi- 
zens of our so-called allies are carrying 
on with Russia and her satellites. 

By such trade the enemy gets Ameri- 
can dollars. Russia uses these dollars to 
buy war supplies with which to kill our 
boys in Korea. As Mr. Riesel, the col- 
umnist, aptly states the case, “They— 
the Russians—get the cash. We get the 
casualties.” 

One case of how the present adminis- 
tration permits our own citizens to do 
business with Russia and supply her with 
cash, is revealed by our fur trade with 
Russia. 

Last year a handful of American mer- 
chants were allowed to buy for American 
cash $22,556,613 of furs from Russia. 
They bought these furs from Russia pay- 
ing Russia American dollars for them, 
despite the fact that Congress had en- 
deavored to prevent this fur trade by 
banning fur imports from Russia. 

When the law banning Russian fur 
imports was written, the law stated by 
rames the furs which were to be barred. 
The list of banned furs, however, omitted 
for some reason which has never been ex- 
plained the names of the two furs which 
account for more than one-half of all 
the furs normally imported from Russia. 
This joker in the law that purports to 
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ban Russian fur imports permits Russia 
to continue to get millions of American 
dollars for furs from American buyers. 
Russia is using these dollars to buy war 
potentials with which to equip the 
Chinese Communists so that they can 
shoot down American boys. 

I have a bill before the Ways and 
Means Committee that would take this 
“joker” out of the law that purports to 
ban Russian fur imports but which be- 
cause of this “joker” does not ban such 
imports. I hope the committee will give 
favorable action to this bill this year, 
and thereby halt the providing of mil- 
lions of American dollars to the Russian 
war chest. 

Mr. Riesel’s two columns showing how 
we Americans supply the cash with 
which Russia is buying war supplies to 
kill American soldiers follow: 

Insipe LABor 
(By Victor Riesel) 


Let their citation read “For distinguished 
service to the enemy in the face of heavy 
fire which has cut short the lives of over 
18,000 American GI's.” Their award should 
be a congressional medal of dishonor—for 
they have supplied the enemy, in the past 
year, with almost $75,000,000 worth of 
American currency. And no one cares. 

The Department of Commerce still sends 
its speakers about the countryside saying 
we're controlling trade with the Sovietized 
enemy forces. State Department officials, 
quick to retort that they're being persecuted, 
still entertain in their embassies the oriental 
suppliers of equipment to the Red armies. 
And some of our merchants still buy furs for 
the backs of the ladies from the same eco- 
nomic commissions that supply the armies 
throwing bullets at the guts of our soldiers. 

Evidence? Stashed away in the files of 
our Commerce Department is a new report 
revealing that while Manchurian bases were 
being used by Soviet MIG's for aerial war on 
U. N. troops, our Government permitted cer- 
tain American merchants to buy $46,487,000 
worth of goods from Communist China and 
Sovietized Manchuria. 

They got the cash. We got the casualties. 

From Russia itself, a handful of American 
merchants bought $27,369,000 worth of So- 
viet slave-labor goods, it now is disclosed, 


‘despite pledges by Secretary of Commerce 


Sawyer, despite announcements by the White 
House that this would cease, and despite an 
Official declaration by Secretary Snyder's 
Treasury Department that Soviet fur mer- 
chandise was prepared by “slave, prison, and 
indentured labor.” 

Now the Commerce Department tells us 
that such sales are barred effective January 
5, this year. This is untrue. Just like that. 
Untrue. A new law, passed after pressure 
from a nonpartisan bloc of Congressmen 
working with this columnist, has a loophole 
deliberately put into it which will permit the 
Soviets to sell millions of dollars worth of 
furs in 1952. 

Who knocked the loophole into the law? 
Almost 6 months of investigation has failed 
to reveal just who in the Commerce Depart- 
ment or the White House did it. I do not 
impugn the office of the President of the 
United States. The law was signed in the 
belief that it plugged up some holes. Who 
in the White House unplugged it? 

As for the sensitive State Department, why, 
for example, is the secretariat of our em- 
bassy in Burma so social with a trading gen- 
tleman by name of Y. H. Kwong, head of 
the Jing Hong Trading Corp. of 174 Phayre 
Street, Rangoon? 

From informed labor circles there in the 
Orient comes word and documents showing 
that Mr. Kwong, an esteemed chap—esteemed 
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by the Sovietized Chinese embassy there as 
well as the Russian diplomats—is frequently 
purveyor of strategic materials to his excel- 
lency, the boss of Red China, Mao Tse-tung. 

His Jing Hong Corp., I see by official Bur- 
mese Daily Lists of Exports and Imports on 
several days last year, moves vitally needed 
transport material from London to Commu- 
nist China via Lashio and Mongyu. And in 
quantity, too. 

Yet, Mr. Kwong is a frequent visitor at 
our embassy. He is on intimate terms with 
embassy Officials. He has been entertained 
there by the highest American diplomats. 
Why? 

Apparently it’s the diplomatic mode not 
to take seriously the nature of the enemy 
or the threat of Red armies. Our own Sen- 
ate is slashing completely the funds of the 
O’Conor committee, which has probed into 
this stench pile of international trade with 
the Soviets. The committee’s time and ap- 
propriation runs out on March 31. After 
that no one watches—it’s wide open. 

Our allies in Hong Kong not only are ship- 
ping the Chinese steel, zinc, and other pre- 
cious metals, but they’ve raised a fund for 
construction of factories inside China, up 
near Canton. 

There, our enemy has now licensed the 
building by the British of 20 plants (super- 
vised by the Chinese Soviet’s Municipal Com- 
merce and Industrial Bureau). Our friends 
have shipped them surplus American planes. 

The Dutch, who make so much noise in 
General Eisenhower's NATO operation, have 
just permitted their shipyards to take Rus- 
sian orders for five refrigerator freighters— 
all destined for supply routes to the Orient. 
Our Italian friends have just signed in Rome 
a contract to dispatch $11,000,000 worth of 
food and industrial equipment to the iron- 
_curtain countries. 

They take the cash. We take the cas- 
ualties. Doesn't anyone care? 


InsIpDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 


The Soviets’ “action B” is killing our men 
folk. 

Someday it may atom-blast our cities. 

No mumbo-jumbo is this “action B’—no 
cloak and dagger operation. It’s cold, hard, 
methodical Russian activity, details of which 
are in Government intelligence files and in 
the hands of some United States Senators 
who contacted refugee technicians from iron 
curtain lands. 

“Action B” is the process by which the 
Soviets’ armament, transport and atomic 
bomb commissars suck vital equipment out 
of our Western allies—equipment without 
which they couldn’t produce either the con- 
ventional weapons now being used in Ko- 
rea, or the transports to carry them there, 
or the fuel for its industries, or uranium 
fiom its central Czech sources. 

So succe:sful is “action B,” according to 
Senate probers, that it obtains for its So- 
viet strategists the most vital items of all by 
airmail from France—even while we're rush- 
ing war matériel to the Parisian government 
to halt some day, and soon perhaps, the 
very Soviet forces the French (and other 
western lands) are equipping. 

In this game of supplying the enemy, ac- 
cording to workers escaping from the Soviets, 
are England, Finland, Switzerland, as well 
as France—our friends. 

From sources who were deep in the So- 
viet production apparatus as recently as 6 
months ago, Senate probers have put to- 
gether the following story of “action B.” 
Basic is the fact that the controls on im- 
portation of war materials into the Soviet 
Union—controls which came after constant 
exposure in this column—have forced a des- 
perate shortage of raw materials, spare parts 
and scrap in the Russian MDV-controlled in- 


dustries. Most vital shortage, threatening 
all Soviet production, is the scarcity of ball 
bearings. 

Few products of modern industry can op- 
erate without these little steel pellets. 
Trains couldn’t run. Guns couldn’t shoot. 
So grave is this crisis that the most brilliant 
Czech experimentalists, the Senate found, 
actually have been attempting to devise sub- 
stitute types of ball bearings from plastics— 
which, of course, pulverize after brief use. 

Since all machinery and railroad rolling 
stock in the Soviet land—including the 
famed Skoda armament works—were threat- 
ened by this shortage, the Soviet purchasing 
agents fanned out. Today, French manufac- 
turers are airmailing ball bearings to the 
Russians. 

More recently it was discovered that the 
best supplier of ba'l bearings for Czechoslo- 
vakia is an Italian firm now being investi- 
gated by the appropriate agencies of the 
United States Government. Which may or 
may not wipe out action B, depending on 
the agency we're using. Unfortunately, the 
FBI now is kept from overseas operations. 

Then there is the slight matter of uranium. 
The Russians have been digging the fission- 
able atom-bomb stuff like mad. But now 
they're short of dynamiting equipment, and 
accidents have been pulverizing their miners 
as well as their mines. Notably because of 
the low quality of fuses and explosive 
charges, the Senate probers reveal. In other 
words, they were out of western-made time 
charges. Czech fuses are unreliable, fre- 
quently exploding prematurely or not at all— 
until the workers get down to see what's 
wrong. Then the miners are blown into grim 
mixtures with the uranium ore. 

Russian fuses? They're worse than the 
Czechs’. After interviewing some 50 workers 
and technicians who ran from the Russians, 
it is learned that the big drive now is for this 
sort of mining equipment—which can be 
bought only from the west—our western 
allies. 

This accounts for Russia’s recent increase 
in propaganda for the promotion of east- 
west trade, the Senate investigators say. 

Of course, the come-into-my-market tech- 
nique is subtle. But it’s working—on all 
levels—mostly because our Government 
hasn’t clamped down on all trade channels. 
Such as the fur trade, for example, which 
still is siphoning millions of dollars into the 
U. S. S. R. so its purchasing commissars can 
pay more easily in avidly sought American 
dollars. 

The Russians now are selling American 
mrerchants more furs than ever before. This 
country is importing Soviet slave-labor furs 
alone at the rate of $27,000,000 a year. So 
the attitude abroad is—if the Americans can 
deal with them, why shouldn't we? A buck 
is a buck to that crowd whether it’s squeezed 
out of furs or ball bearings. 

Nobody seems to bother about the casualty 
lists any more, 


A Constituent Writes to His Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from a constituent from 
my district who touches upon a series of 
major problems facing us today in a very 
able and intelligent manner. Since these 
problems are uppermost in our minds at 
the present time. I am inserting his let- 
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ter in the Recorp and also my reply to the 
constituent: 
BRooKtyYN, N. Y., 
March 17, 1952. 
Hon. Lovuts B. HELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HELLER: Please do your 
best to have the tax reduced. We are a fam- 
lly of four (myself, wife, and two young- 
sters), With a gross annual income of $13,000. 
We had to pay $2,140 on the 1951 tax. Such 
a high tax is unjust. Many people are com- 
plaining about it. If your father or mine 
had an income of $13,000 years ago they 
would have paid $300 or $400 in taxes. They 
could have sent us to Yale or Harvard, and 
given their families the best of everything. 
Today, such an income is merely a living— 
nothing more. 

Last week I had jury duty at Kings County 
Court. As you know, a good part of the time 
is spent in the central jury part awaiting 
selection of jurors. During these waiting 
periods one passes the time in conversation 
with fellow jurors. I am sure you will be 
interested in how these people seem to feel 
about things. Here are a few opinions in 
the order of their importance: 

(a) High taxes: There seems to be a feel- 
ing of bitterness on the part of most people. 
They used to grumble good-naturedly. Now 
they have become serious. 

(b) Cost of living: Despite recent slight 
easing in some lines, prices generally are 
entirely too high. The average housewife 
cannot afford to give her family a good 
steak now and then. 

(c) Foreign aid: Where does it stop? Now 
the President has asked for $8 billion. We 
are told that this is needed to protect our 
freedom, and to help certain backward peo- 
ples. Let us hope that our security in a 
free world is sewed up before we run out 
of money! 

(d) Korea: This is becoming a very un- 
popular adventure. The truce talks are a 
joke, and it is beginning to look like the joke 
is on us. We should withdraw from the 
talks, mount an offensive and drive the Reds 
out of Korea, or else recall our troops and 
let the old Rhee do his own fighting. 

(e) Crooks in the Government: The peo- 
ple are burned up with the reports of cor- 
ruption in high places. Few as they may 
be, it is an axiom that all suffer for the 
sins of the few. Where does the President 
find characters like that fellow Caudle? And 
Newbold Morris, from our own city of New 
York, appointed to head a clean-up, is ques- 
tioned by a Senate committee investigating 
that tanker business, and he behaves like a 
jerk. 

(f) Waste in the Government: Some of 
the reports are probably antiadministra- 
tion propaganda, but Stassen keeps men- 
tioning 200,000 loafers in Washington and 
elsewhere, and Congressman NeEsert has 
sounded off plenty about screwy purchasing 
policy of the Armed Forces. Also, Brother 
Brannan has built his outfit into quite a 
sizable load on the public purse. 

I guess it’s easy to sit here at home like a 
Monday morning quarterback, and tell you 
what’s wrong with the country, but these 
things I’ve mentioned represent the views of 
a great many of our fellow Brooklynites, 
your friends and mine, without regard to 
party ties. 

I am sure that you will be glad to know 
that all of the folks in the neighborhood with 
whom I have talked feel that you are doing 
a good job. You have made many friends, 
and you have every reason to be proud of 
your record in the Congress. 

Please try to get your colleagues to back 
a drive to lower the tax. Vote against that 
seven and nine-tenths billions. Remember 
that deficit spending means more inflation. 
Surely if all the good Democratic Members of 
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Congress get their heads together they can 
slice something off that appropriation. 

With every good wish, and kindest personal 
regards, 

Very sincerly yours, 
Sypney WIRE. 
Mr. SYDNEY WIE, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Dear Mr. Wire: This is in reply to your 
recent communication in which you raised 
a series of important questions. First, let 
me say I was glad to have your observa- 
tions and the views of the people with whom 
you have come in contact. I am always 
pleased to know the trend of thinking among 
my constituents on major problems. 

The pressure of congressional work has 
prevented me from replying to your letter 
sooner. Nevertheless, I have given consid- 
erable thought and study to the problems 
you have raised and I shall try to answer 
them point by point. 

High taxes: Adequate taxation is essential 
to a sound fiscal position and toward the 
maintenance of a stable economy. Taxes 
are a means of providing revenue, but they 
also serve an important purpose in checking 
inflation. A balanced budget and a policy of 
“pay as we go” is desirable during this 
period of defense mobilization, when deficit 
spending only adds to the inflationary pres- 
sures. We must be aware at all times that 
the cost of the security program is tremen- 
dous and, therefore, cannot be met by nor- 
mal taxation. It is to be hoped that our 
security program will soon make it possible 
to begin cutting down on high taxes, but 
that depends entirely on the general inter- 
national situation and on the progress we 
make in the coming year or two in realizing 
this program. Believe me, nothing would 
please me more than being able to cut taxes 
at the earliest possible moment. I am cer- 
tain, however, that no citizen would want 
that done at the expense of the Nation's 
security—and the latter, as you well know, 
takes up the overwhelming part of the reve- 
nue raised. 

Cost of living: Direct and indirect con- 
trols are needed to maintain a stable and 
strong economy. Continuation of the price 
and wage stabilization program is necessary 
to improve the cost-of-living ratio. A 
strong anti-inflation program will help pro- 
mote a more equitable distribution of the 
burdens imposed by the defense mobiliza- 
tion program. In order to successfully check 


this inflationary pressure and the rising 


cost of living, the cooperation of individual 
consumers and private business in curtail- 
ing spending and the use of credit are re- 
quired. I have repeatedly warned that the 
cost-of-living situation is getting out of 
hand, and I have urged the fullest measure 
of economic protection for the people, in- 
cluding a rollback of prices to pre-Korea 
levels. At every step the Democrats from the 
northern areas were outvoted by a coalition 
of Republicans and southerners. 

Foreign aid: The military and economic 
assistance program for the free nations allied 
with us, is an important part of our defense 
mobilization effort. The purpose of it is to 
strengthen th: United States and our allies, 
or to put it in another way: to build up the 
collective defensive strength of the free 
world. The material progress and condition 
of the underdeveloped countries has become 
more vital to the United States in recent 
years as a result of world tensions present 
in the international scene. Unless we help 
those countries attain a higher standard of 
living, they will become easy prey for com- 
muanism. All in all, it must be understood 
that the more friends we have allied with 
us the greater are our chances for continued 
peace, security, and freedom. 

Korea: The Korean situation is rather in- 
volved and confusing, but we must not give 


up hope of eventually attaining a workable 
and honorable truce which will be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. It would be a simple 
thing to call off the truce negotiations and 
resume fighting- but that may end all hope 
for peace and bring on a new world war. As 
long as there is hope of averting a costly 
global war, we must be patient. Those who 
advocate mounting an offensive, seem to for- 
get that it means renewed bloodshed and 
great sacrifice. This is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. The average person may per- 
haps brush it off lightly, but the legislator 
must act in the best interests of all. 

Crooks in the Government: Needless to 
say, this is inexcusable at all times and under 
all circumstances. I am absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly in favor of weeding out the 
Caudiles and their ilk from Government serv- 
ice. At the same time, the people must 
understand that with hundreds of thousands 
of employees in the Federal service it is ridic- 
ulous to hold the President responsible for 
the misdeeds of each—just as it would be 
foolish to blame the President of a bank for 
the acts of a teller who embezzles money. 
It should be noted that it is a Democratic 
administration itself which is exposing what- 
ever crime and corruption exists in Govern- 
ment. Can it be said that because Costello 
operated under the LaGuardia administra- 
tion in New York, which lasted some 12 years, 
that the late Mayor LaGuardia is now to be 
held morally responsible? In short, I want 
to emphasize that we should refrain from 
becoming too emotional for fear of losing 
sight of the real problem: weeding out the 
corrupt officials and educating all in the 
Federal Government that public service is 
@ public trust. 

Waste in the Government: A good deal of 
the reports in this connection are anti- 
administration propaganda and election year 
material. Of course, we are all vitally inter- 
ested in budgetary economies and efforts are 
being made by both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government to effect 
such economies. The great bulk of our Fed- 
eral expenditure is for defense purposes, 
while nondefense items make up a minor 
part of the expenditure. Shall we eliminate 
the Government departments for the sake 
of economy? Shall we curtail our welfare 
programs, such as social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the like? Shall we stop 
the development of our national resources, 
our conservation , etc.? Shall we 
give up our civil defense, liquidate our intel- 
ligence agencies, close up the FBI, stop all 
aid to education, quit building public high- 
‘ways, curtail the postal system more so than 
has already been done, disband our public 
health system and many other Government 
functions? Do you recall what happened 
last year when the postal service was cur- 
tailed, do you recall the uproar it caused 
throughout the country? Picture what 
would happen if that were done on a larger 
scale. It is a simple matter to bring irre- 
sponsible charges of waste, as some are in 
the habit of doing, but it is a different mat- 
ter to substantiate these charges. Please 
understand that I am not defending waste. 
What I am trying to say is that, where waste 
is discovered it should be stopped immedi- 
ately, but if charges are brought indiscrimi- 
nately for purposes it is only a 
disservice and injurious to the interests of 
the people. 

I have tried to answer your questions 
briefly and satisfactorily. I do not know 
whether I have succeeded, since the questions 
you raised cannot be answered simply in a 
few short lines. These are problems which 
are uppermost in our minds and for which 
we seek a satisfactory solution. As one Mem- 
ber of Congress, I am doing all in my power 
to contribute to the solution of these prob- 
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lems in accordance with the wishes and best 
interests of the people of my district. 


With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 


Sincerely, 
Louts B. HELLER, 
Member of Congress. 





Statement Made Before Textile Panel, 
National Production Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made by me to the Sur- 
plus Manpower Committee regarding the 
textile industry: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EDITH NOURSE 
ROGERS, A MEMBER IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. Rocers. I would like to say a word. 

It is very kind of you to hold this special 
hearing for Lowell, Mr. Chairman. We ap- 
preciate it very much. And I have noted 
your courtesy and anxiety to get at the facts 
at the other panel hearings that I have at- 
tended. 

I am just going to bring out one or two 
things, if I may. I telephoned to Massa- 
chusetts regarding the award of textile con- 
tracts to mills running less than 80 hours. 
I have this in reply: 

“In response to your telephone conversa- 
tion from Washington this morning, we 
explained that the proposal to award textile 
contracts to mills running less than 80 hours 
would not be fair to Massachusetts and New 
England mills for the following reasons: 

“1. Many mills in New England operate 
80 hours but with a reduced number of 
machines and a reduced number of 
workers.” 

That is, certain looms operate, and others 
do not. 

“2. A mill in the South operating a shade 
less than 80 hours would receive a contract 
even though they might be employing all of 
their regular workers and operating all of 
their equipment. 

“3. Our picture in New England is that 
our normal schedule is 80 hours but this 
hides the real fact of our curtailment, as so 
many of our people are out of work because 
a considerable proportion of our spindles and 
looms are idle. 

“4. This is shown by the figures published 
monthly by the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Census, bulletin entitled ‘Facts 
for Industry.’ These monthly reports show 
the hours which each cotton spindle in 
Place averaged to operate per month. The 
most recent report is for the month of Febru- 
ary 1952, and the following figures bear out 
a much higher rate of unemployment in New 
England than in the South, and the need 
for a fair share of Government business.” 

The average number of active cotton spin- 
dle hours per spindle in place are as follows: 
Cotton-growing States, 442; New England 
States, 223; Massachusetts, 189. 

And it is perfectly possible and it’s been 
stated that to get around that, if a company 
had more than one mill, a number of mills, 
it could operate some of the mills more than 
the 80 hours and then curtail the others to 
operate less than the 80. 
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Mr. Davison. We are glad to have that in- 
formation about the 80 hours. We are try- 
ing to find out how these proposals would 
operate, and any detailed information is most 
helpful. 

Mrs. ROcerS. I asked that very question, be- 
cause I wondered in my own mind whether 
there might be some trick in some way. 

Mr. Davison. There are many difficulties 
in applying such a formula, we realize. The 
more information the better. 

Mrs. Rocers. Some of the cotton people 
said they would rather a mill on the 80 hours 
in the prior month shouldn't receive a con- 
tract than not get any help at all. 

Mr. Davison. Everybody has been very gen- 
erous in the sense that if only a little bit can 
go in the area, even if they do not get it, 
they say, “We'd like to see it go into our 
area.” 

.Mrs. Rocers. I think that was the idea of 
the New England mills. If they could get 
it in their mill perhaps on a spindle basis, 
a proportionate amount, they would feel it 
would be all right to have some competition, 
though, of course, they'd like the work. 

Mr. Davison. That was Mr. Sullivan's pro- 
posal. 

Mrs. Rocers. Yes. And I think many of 
the mills feel that way. 

Then the Department of Labor sent me 
this material and said there were no sepa- 
rate wage data for cotton textiles in the 
North and South. The figures published 
giving regional breakdowns are for cotton, 
silk, and synthetic fiber combined. The 
average wages in December 1951 for this in- 
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dustry group were $1.43 in the North and 
$1.26 in the South. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is at pres- 
ent making a study of cotton wage rates 
both in the North and South to provide in- 
formation as to prevailing minimum wages. 
The results, however, will probably not be 
available for several months. 

Under the Walsh-Healey Act the prevail- 
ing minimum rate, as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor for an industry, must be 
paid in the performance of Government 
contracts for the products of the industry. 
The wage determination presently in effect 
in cotton and synthetic textiles is 87 cents 
an hour, and $1.05 in woolen and worsted. 
There is no North and South differential in 
these wage determinations. The same rates 
apply to the whole country. 

The attached table shows the number of 
textile establishments investigated and the 
ratio of violations. And by this table, Mr. 
Chairman, you will see there are many more 
violations in the South than in the North. 
And I heard the statement of one of my 
friends from the South on the opening day. 
He admitted that they were not organized 
in the South and the workers were willing to 
work for less than the minimum wage. 

Mr. Davison. Congressman Focarty, of 
Rhode Island, made that point also. He is 
chairman of a subcommittee of Appropria- 
tions that had passed on appropriations for 
the Wage and Hour Division, and I think 
he had the same report to make. 

I would like to have that table intro- 
duced in the record as well as the statement. 
(The table referred to follows: ) 


TaBLe I.—Results of investigations under the Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts 
Acts for selected regions and selected industries, fiscal year 1951 
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! Violations of basic provisions include overtime, minimum wage and child labor violations of either of both acts, 





and violations of the safety and health provisions of the Public Contracts Act. 
Source: Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 


Mrs. Rocers. Then, of course, the South 
had a great many subsidies which we in the 
North have paid for in the last few years. 

Mr. Davison,’ Mr. Stewart has just come in. 

Mrs. RoGers. We paid for a great deal of 
the prosperity that they have had. It seems 
only fair that they should give us consid- 
eration. 

I could go on talking for a long time but 
I know you want to hear the others, and I 
am always here, Mr. Chairman. And I 
deeply appreciate—again I would like to 


say—your having this hearing for us and give 
ing us a chance for some work. 

Mr. Davison. Thank you, Mrs. Rocers. We 
will be very glad to have any material that 
you get in the next few days if you would 
care to send it down. 

Mrs. Rocers. Thank you. I have some 
coming in, Mr. Chairman, and I would like 
to say this too, which I think Mr. Harris 
brought out: That there has been a great 
deal of modernization in the northern mills, 
more proportionate than in the South, and 
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even though they haven't been modernized 
they have been able to come within I think 
an eighth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Davison. He gave us some figures on 
that, I remember. 

Mrs. RoGers. Yes. All we need is a little 
bit of help. 





lilitary Appropriation Bi!l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 19&2 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe my colleagues will find the 
following excerpts of testimony of Mr. 
Charles Wilson; Mr. Manly Fleisch- 
mann; Mr. Melvin L. Anshen, Assistant 
Deputy Director, Office of Program and 
Requirements, and Mr. W. C. Truppner, 
Assistant Administrator of Production 
Controls, to be of importance in consid- 
ering the present military appropziation 
bill. 

The testimony of Mr. Wilson is taken 
from joint hearing before the Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency and the 
Select Committees on Small Business, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, re- 
corded October 12, 1951, pages 3 and 4: 


During the period from June 1950 to Octo- 
ber 1951, we have quadrupled the quarterly 
rate of military deliveries. To reach our 
peaks, we must double that rate. We must 
go from the present #5,000,000,000 of quarter- 
ly deliveries to a rate of over $10,000,000,600 
per quarter. 

Counting all of the goods in process which 
do not show as completed celiveries, I would 
estimate that we are now using materials for 
military goods at a rate of nearly $8,000,- 
050,000 per quarter. I believe we can reach 
our delivery peak on schedule early in 1953. 
If we do, it will bring us $50,000,000,0C0 worth 
of military goods per year, which I outlined 
as an objective nearly a year ago. 


The testimony of Mr. Fleischmann is 
taken from the same hearing and is 
found on pages 7 and 8: 


In making the choice as to how this metal 
could best be distributed among these de- 
mands in the interests of the mobilization 
effort, we have tried to adhere to certain basic 
policies of which I wish to state the major 
ones. 

First, we wanted to meet the real needs of 
the military to the extent that they were 
feasible of accomplishment in terms of the 
available facilities and components. 

By real military neeci, I mean exactly that. 
It has been our conviction and I know it is 
the conviction of every Member of Congress 
that the military should have what it needs, 
but not in excess of the time, and not in 
excess of the amount that it needs. 

In order to accomplish that the most 
stringent reviews have been set up in the 
Munitions Board and later in our own re- 
quirements committee. 

During the past 2 weeks, we have, in order 
to further that objective, engaged in a joint 


-review with the Defense Department, all of 


which has made progress toward the objec- 
tive of realistic military scheduling and 
realistic military procurement of materials. 


The testimony of Mr. Anshen and Mr. 
Truppner is taken from the report of 
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proceedings of the hearing held before 
subcommittee No. 3 of the Special Com- 
mittee To Conduct a Study and Investi- 
gation of the Problems of Small Business 
entitled “Problems of Small Business Un- 
der the Controlled Materials Plan, Octo- 
ber 18, 1951,” and may be found on pages 
920 to 925, inclusive: 


Mr. Curtis. These are along a certain line, 
Mr. Anshen. First of all, you and Mr. Trupp- 
ner and another gentleman wrote a book 
called Wartime Production and Controls. 

Mr. ANSHEN. That is unfortunately true. 

Mr. Curtis. Who was the other author? 

Mr. ANSHEN. Mr. David Novick. 

Mr. Curtis. In that book you emphasized 
the importance of civilian review of military 
procurement to determine whether contracts 
are iet beyond the ability of the economy to 
produce the necessary raw materials and 
components, and I am going to quote this 
from the book: 

“Unlimited and undirected procurement 
by the military services has proved to result 
not only in an urbalanced assignment of the 
factors of production, but also in wasteful 
duplication of effort. The heart of the con- 
trol problem is in the contracting function. 
Demonstration of this prime fact probably 
is the most important single lesson to be 
learned from a review of the administration 
of wartime industrial mobilization.” 

Here is the question: Has this most impor- 
tant single lesson of World War II been ap- 
plied to the present mobilization program? 
In other words, does a civilian agency review 
military contracts to determine their feasi- 
bility in terms of the productive ability of 
the economy? 

Mr. Truppner. If I may try to answer this 
somewhat embarrassing question, I should 
like to give you two examples of positive 
action which Mr. Fleischmann is taking at 
the present time. 

No. 1, he has Mr. Boyer, one of the more 
outstanding production men in the country, 
working on an assignment, and his assign- 
ment is to take the entire procurement and 
scheduling program for the Air Forces, the 
Navy, and bring in line the contract let, the 
end product schedules established, and the 
CMP allotments granted to support those 
schedules in the aircraft, in the military air- 
craft, producing plants. That is his job to- 
day, and that is what he is doing. 

Mr. Clay Bedford, another very eminent 
production man in the Nation, is doing a 
similar job in the machine-tool field, which 
clearly gets over into the resource use for 
military procurement. 

Those are two outstanding areas where Mr. 
Fleischmann has chosen two very able citi- 
zens to undertake this very difficult task. 

Mr. Curtis. When Mr. Fleischmann testi- 
fied before our joint committee he said the 
military were only given their real needs as 
opposed to the unreal needs, I presume, that 
the Congress voted money for, bu* those are 
the men who are determining what the real 
needs are; is that correct? 

Mr. TrRuPPNER. Yes, sir. 

There is a real need for material to carry 
out the production schedule which would 
reflect the agreement between the manufac- 
turer and the representative of the Air Forces. 
However, the real question that arises is 
whether or not the material allotments given 
by the DPA to the Air Force and then fur- 
ther subdivided among the prime contractors 
for military aircraft are sufficient to support 
those production schedules which clearly 
were not established in the first place on the 
basis of material availability, and the mate- 
rial availability scrutiny of those schedules 
Must be brought in in a secondary position. 

This is very unfortunate. However, I know 
of no way to change it. I think the impor- 


tant thing is that the Administrator of the 
DPA and NPA, Mr. Fleischmann, recognizes 
the problem and is doing something about it. 

Mr. Curtis. I certainly agree with the 
statement. 

How do we key in these $4,780,000,000 that 
is still unspent for European military aid or 
foreign military aid plus another six billion 
that we just voted for foreign military aid, 
which I have been told by representatives 
of the Armed Forces, as well as the State De- 
partment, is really end products that will 
come out of our own factories? How does 
that key into these real needs of our own 
military? . 

Mr. Truprner. That is keyed in, if I may 
make a distinction between the appropria- 
tion of money in the form of expendable cur- 
rency—— 

Mr. Curtis. That doesn’t mean anything 
anyway. I am interested in taking out of 
the production from our own plants—— 

Mr. Truppner. That means something in 
the sense that without that essential first 
step nothing else would happen and there 
wouldn't be any problem subsequently. 
Having established the funds for expendi- 
ture, it is then the military’s job to trans- 
late their requirements within this frame- 
work into end product production needs. 

Mr. Curtis. That would include not only 
theirs, but you are referring now to the 
foreign military? 

Mr. TrRupPNER. In the sense that they have 
responsibility for foreign military needs; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I am just trying to understand 
this. There was an amendment to the 
$57,000,000,000 that we voted for our own 
military needs on top of the $37,000,000,000 
carry-over, 11 percent to be utilized for 
foreign military aid, which, incidentally, was 
cut out and is now only one billion, which is 
in our own military appropriation. But now 
we have about ten or eleven billion dol- 
lars that are allocated for foreign aid. Who 
screens that? Does our own military put 
that before you or do you all decide or who 
does? 

Mr. TRuPPNER. Yes, sir. In the sense that 
the military have the primary responsibility 
for deciding the division of not only mate- 
rials, but military equipment for the foreign 
military, as well as the domestic military 
needs, they do the screening. The basis for 
their screening subsequent to the appropria- 
tion is done on the basis of the program de- 
termination that Mr: Anshen described be- 
fore. In other words, the civilian authorities 
do not direct the military with respect to the 
division of the material allotments as be- 
tween either types of weapons or the use of 
weapons or the destination of weapons. That 
is regarded as a military problem. The mili- 
tary has the responsibility for it. 

The system we have created fixes that re- 
sponsibility and forces them to make the 
screening. 

Mr. Curtis. What you are really doing is 
saying: It will be fine if we can get it, but our 
production cannot produce it. That is really 
what you are saying. 

Mr. Truppner. That does happen. 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, it is particularly true 
that there is available about $110,000,000,000 
of congressional appropriations and, as Mr. 
Wilson said, five billion was our last quarter 
delivery and we are at the ratio of eight bil- 
lion a quarter now. It seems to me these 
people are in a pretty tough job of screening, 
aren't they? 

Mr. Truppner. Yes. I should like to men- 
tion one other thing in connection with the 
screening operation. Mr. Lovett personally 
participated in the screening of the first- 
quarter operations himself. So this was done 
at the very highest level we could find. 
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Resolution of Edgar County, Ill., Council, 
the American Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the Edgar County, Ill., Council of the 
American Legion, representing my home 
county, feel very keenly their responsi- 
bility as citizens. They have called to 
my attention a situation they regard as 
critical with the expressed wish that it 
be brought to the attention of the proper 
agencies of government. The resolution 
is self-explanatory and in effect cen- 
sures the Department of Defense for 
granting war contracts to a group that 
refuses to serve our Armed Forces. In 
order to make the facts known to all 
Members of the Congress, I am includ- 
ing the text of the resolution in the Rec- 
orD in accordance with permission grant- 
ed by the House. The resolution, for- 
warded by Commander John G. Keller, 
of Paris, Ill., follows: 


Tue Epcar County Covunctt, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Paris, Til. 

Resolution No. 3 urging action by the De- 
partment of Defense and Congress to cancel 
war contracts held by a group known as 
Harshmanites: 

“Whereas the young men and women of 
this Nation are once more called upon to 
defend the honor of these United States, to 
bear arms in national service; and 

“Whereas there is a religious sect located 
at Sullivan, Moultrie County, Il., who call 
themselves Harshmanites and who refuse to 
serve in any capacity with the Armed Forces 
of these United States; and 

“Whereas this group known as Harshman- 
ites are presently holding contracts with the 
Department of Defense of the United States 
to manufacture candy and nurses’ uniforms 
for the Armed Forces of the United States: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Edgar County Council, 
the American Legion, the Department of 
Illinois, assembled in regular meeting at 
Paris, Ill., February 21, 1952, go on record 
censuring the Department of Defense of the 
United States for awarding of contracts for 
material for the Armed Forces to the Harsh- 
manite Industries at Sullivan, Ill; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That adequate congressional 
action be sought to terminate these con- 
tracts presently held by the Harshmanite In- 
dustries and further action sought to insure 
that no future contracts be awarded to this 


group.” 





Up-State New York Dairy Production 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
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my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following letter I have sent to my 
constituents: 


WasHINcTON, D. C., May 8, 1952. 

Dear FRIEND: Up-State New York farmers 
should be happy they now lead the Nation 
in the production of fluid milk. 

We dairymen of the southern tier can be 
proud of the great progress our section has 
made just since World War II in coming to 
the forefront of the Nation's agriculture. 

There is no part of America which supplies 
peacetime food in dairy products to the great 
cities with the precision and profusion 
we do. 

As one who has fought for the farms and 
farmers of up-State New York for many 
years, I am writing to express hope you will 
call on me if I can be of help to you in 
connection with agriculture. 

Write me if you want a book or literature 
having to do with your dairy or any farm 
subject. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Your Congressman, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 





The Danger Point in Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
always been informed that high taxes 
are anti-inflationary in their effect on 
our economy. I have had grave doubts 
about that proposition, especially where 
taxes get high enough to become depress- 
ing to industrial expansion and produc- 
tion. When that happens, the reduced 
production tends to increase inflation be- 
cause production is the only real answer 
to inflation. The question is at what 
point taxes become high enough to re- 
act in that fashion and actually become 
inflationary rather than deflationary. 
I dug into the matter and discovered 
an interesting article on the subject by 
Mr. Colin Clark, entitled “The Danger 
Point in Taxes,” published in the Harp- 
er’s magazine, volume 201, No. 1207, 
December 1950, which because of its in- 
terest at this time I wish to make a part 
of the Recorp. Mr. Clark, who is a re- 
nowned economist from Australia, makes 
a good case historically for the point of 
view that when taxes reach 25 percent of 
the national income, the effect of those 
taxes is inflationary. We should, of 
course, keep taxes as low as we possibly 
can, and we should certainly dispel the 
idea that in times of actual or threatened 
inflation high taxation is some kind of 
an economic cure-all. As a matter of 
fact, it may be exactly the reverse, and 
we may be very close to that point now, 
if not beyond it. I think my colleagues 
will find the article by Mr. Clark, which 
follows, an interesting discussion on that 
point: 

Tue DaNcerR PoINt IN TAXES 
(By Colin Clark) 

How high can taxes rise without economic 

trouble? The question is timely. People 
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have always grumbled about taxes, but dur- 
ing the past three or four decades—as a re- 
sult of two hot wars and the high defense 
costs of the cold war, to say nothing of the 
gradually rising expense of Government serv- 
ices of many sorts—most of us have watched 
our taxes climb to such unprecedented 
heights that we must have sincerely won- 
Cered what the effective limit was; and in 
the United States today, with new war costs 
mounting end new tax increases being de- 
bated, the question presses with special 
urgency. Is there a discoverable point where 
the burden of taxes becomes insupportable 
or supportable only by such dubious means 
as inflation? 

We have learned, from the experience of 
many countries, what happens when taxes 
mount too high. Many people don’t find it 
worth their while to work hard and effi- 
ciently. Production doesn’t expand as fast 
as it should. There is a shortage of goods, 
followed by an inflationary rise in prices. 
The government then usually makes a 
countermove: attempting by price controls, 
wage controls, and rationing to suppress 
the inflation that is developing, hoping that 
in due course production and the real na- 
tional income will grow enough to carry the 
burden without controls. But this, experi- 
ence shows, usually takes too long; and there 
is then a quick escape into uncontrolled in- 
flation which benefits some people, but does 
great harm to the great majority, including 
especially those lower-paid wage earners 
who generally keep their savings in the form 
of money rather than real property. 

All this is familiar to us as a sequence of 
events that has been repeated over and over 
again in the experience of many countries. 
Yet the part that excessively high taxes play 
in causing inflation is still not fully appre- 
ciated. It is very widely understood that if 
if a government incurs very heavy expendi- 
tures, and these are not covered by taxation, 
and the government runs at a deficit, the 
automatic result will be an inflationary 
trend. It is not so generally understood that 
if a government incurs very heavy expendi- 
tures, and these are covered by taxation, so 
that the budget is balanced, the trend, while 
it may be deflationary for a time, will in the 
long run be toward inflation if the rate of 
taxation is too high to be borne. The long 
run, in this case, is probably a period of 2 
or 3 years, though this may depend on the 
nature of the emergency; in wartime it may 
be longer. 

The question I am raising is, how high is 
too high? What is the danger point? How 
much of the national income can be taken in 
taxes before this uncomfortable sequence of 
events gets under way? Can we, by review- 
ing the experience of various nations during 
the past quarter-century, fix the point where 
the danger signals begin to fly? I believe 
Wwe can. 

The foundations of our knowledge on this 
subject were laid by Lord Keynes in a flash 
of brilliant insight in 1922. In that year, 
it may be remembered, inflation was proceed- 
ing apace in France and the exchange rate 
of the franc was falling rapidly. French 
Official opinion hoped to bring it back to 
its 1914 parity by “restoring the balance cf 
trade,” and the first step toward this objec 
tive was to have been the military occupation 
of the Ruhr coal field. Meanwhile the 
French press was claiming that British and 
American speculation was the cause of the 
falling exchange rate. Keynes’ insight, 
however, told him that the French inflation 
would continue. In attempting to pay a 
high rate of interest on a huge mass of na- 
tional debts (rentes), the Finance Minister 
was imposing an intolerable burden of pub- 
lic expenditure, amounting to 34 percent of 
the current national income. 

Keynes remarked, “The level of the franc 
is going to be settled in the long run, not 
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by speculation or the balance of trade, or 
even the outcome of the Ruhr adventure, 
but by the proportion of his earned income 
which the French taxpayer will permit to be 
taken from him to pay the claims of the 
French rentier (bondholder).” 

In other words, inflation was the only way 
out of the financial impasse. And the infla- 
tion continued rapidly. Prices increased 
much faster than Government expenditure 
and by 1926 the ‘atter was only a little over 
20 percent of the national income. Then the 
inflation was checked and a measure of de- 
flation followec. From 1927 onward prices 
were stabilized. But the interesting thing 
is that this period of economic and political 
stability was reached with the level of gov- 
ernment expenditure almost exactly 25 per- 
cent of the national income. (Lord Keynes 
commented in 1928: “The French budzet 
balances with the burden of the rentes on 
the taxpayer bearable at the present level.’’) 

A second relevant prophecy in the period 
between World War I and World War II 
also concerned French finances. It was made 
in 1934 by the Sweaish economist, Prof. 
Bertii Ohlin. He pointed out that French 
public expenditure by that date had again 
become such an excessive proportion of the 
national income (nearly 34 percent) that 
further devaluation of the franc was una- 
voidabie. The devaluation which he pre- 
dicted actually occurred in 1936 and French 
prices went on rising until 1938, by which 
time the proportion of government expendi- 
ture to national income had again been 
reduced almost exactly to 25 percent. 

During the 1920's there were moderate de- 
flations in Britain and Italy and a severe 
deflation in Norway. Each was carried to 
the point where it raised the proportion of 
taxation to national income somewhere be- 
tween 23 and 25 percent, beyond which it 
was not carried further. This demonstrates 
my point in reverse, so to speak. 

During the period 1934-35 I prepared a 
Fabian pamphlet which examined in detail 
all the taxes then in force in the United 
Kingdom, estimating by rough common- 
sense methods the maximum additional 
revenue which could be obtained from them. 
(In making this study, I assumed that the 
British economy was brought to full em- 
ployment, out of the heavy unemployment 
then prevailing.) The interesting thing is 
that the conclusion reached by this method 
was also that the maximum feasible taxa- 
tion was almost exactly 25 percent of the 
national income. 

Although this evidence is far from con- 
clusive it certainly suggests that the critical 
level of taxation beyond which inflationary 
forces come into play (and deflationary forces 
suffer a political check) is around 25 per- 
cent of the national income. 
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In 1944 I wrote for the Economic Journal 
an article—eventually published in Decem- 
ber 1945—in which I put forward the figure 
of 25 percent as the measure of taxable 
capacity. Lord Keynes, who was editing the 
Journal, wrote me in May 1944 that “in Great 
Eritain after the war I should guess that 
your figure of 25 percent as the maximum 
tolerable proportion of taxation may be ex- 
ceedingly near to the truth,” and added that 
he would not be at all surprised if postwar 
experience confirmed it. 

Now what has been the actual history of 
the matter since the end of World War II? 
In the United States, taxation did not pass 
the critical limit until 1943, and even in the 
worst years of the war it rose no higher than 
29 percent of the national income. 
pressed inflation (rationing and price con- 
trols) ended in 1946; whereupon open infla- 
tion continued at a moderate rate until 1948, 
bringing taxes down to almost exactly the 
25-percent level. 


Sup- 
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In a number of countries open inflation 
was in full swing before the war actually 
ended. Belgium avoided excessive debt and 
other burdens on the budget and was for- 
tunate in escaping serious damage to her pro- 
ductive capacity. Her price level by 1946 
had risen threefold or fourfold above prewar 
and this rise sufficed to reduce the burden 
of Government expenditure to 22 percent of 
the national income. At this point price 
stabilization became possible. In France at 
the same time, however, Government ex- 
penditure was one-third of the national in- 
come and inflation continued rapidly. It 
went on to the end of 1948, when a price level 
20 times prewar was reached. At that point 
the budget could be balanced at some 25 per- 
cent of the national income. 

In Italy inflation proceeded more rapidly, 
to over 50 times the prewar price level in 
1947, when it was suddenly checked. The 
budget is now balanced with public expendi- 
ture at 22 percent of national income, plus 
7 percent of national income in social in- 
surance charges (the incidence of which is 
uncertain). 

In Japan there was a hundredfold infla- 
tion up to 1949, when prices were stabilized, 
Taxation is now 30 percent of the national 
income; but our rule is not violated, for some 
measure of rationing and price control has 
continued to be necessary. No doubt the 
authorities expect that in the next year or 
so a rapid rise in production, without any 
further rise in prices being necessary, will 
raise the national income and thereby lower 
the tax ratio considerably. 

Countries suffering severe suppressed in- 
fiation are Britain, Norway, and perhaps the 
Netherlands. Sweden has moderate sup- 
pressed inflation. Australia and New Zeal- 
and have suppressed inflation now in the 
process of becoming open. What are the sig- 
nificant facts about them? 

Britain started the war with a figure of 
26 percent (including social insurance) of 
national income going to taxes. The figure 
rose to 42 percent in 1945. There was a 
slight reduction in the next 2 years, and then 
the figure started rising again to the ap- 
palling level of 43.7 percent for 1949, well 
above the highest wartime ratio. Although 
Britain has made a great show of decon- 
trolling a certain number of minor items, 
the main mass of controls is as rigid as ever, 
particularly over housing and most articles 
of food. Last year’s devaluation is unlikely 
to make much difference because it has not 
been allowed to raise British wages and 
prices except to a minor degree. It seems 
inevitable that Britain’s suppressed infla- 
tion, after a longer or shorter interval, will 
break out into open inflation, probably on a 
catastrophic scale. (Incidentally, Hugh 
Dalton, who, when Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had a lot to do with boosting Brit- 
ish tax rates up to current levels, thought 
my proposed tax rate of 25 percent of the 
national income was far too high when I put 
it forward in the prewar Pabian pamphlet 
mentioned above. It seemed to him a dan- 
gerously radical proposal. After the war he 
set a 40-percent figure. When I criticized 
it, he accused me of being a dangerous 
reactionary.) 

The Netherlands figure is now 30 percent. 
In Norway, which also suffers severe sup- 
pressed inflation, a ratio of some 40 percent 
prevails. Sweden, which has a mild form of 
suppressed inflation, has a ratio of just over 
25 percent. Australia and New Zealand are 
also at about the 25-percent level and are 
today emerging from suppressed into open 
inflation. 

All these facts seem to support the conclue 
sion—which is further reinforced by the re- 
cent experience of Finland, Switzerland, and 
Denmark—that the safe political and eco- 


nomic limit of taxation is somewhere near 
25 percent of the national income. In this 
figure all forms of taxation are included: 
direct and indirect, Federal, State, and local. 
The figure doesn't tell what proportion of 
your individual income can legitimately be 
taken in taxation; it simply indicates how 
large a proportion of the national income 
can safely be taken. If the experience of 
the 1940's on top of that of the 1920's and 
1930's doesn’t convince you that the 25-per- 
cent figure is pretty nearly correct, then I 
don’t know what will. 


Soil Conservation and West Virginia 
Farm Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a radio interview which I recently had 
with Dr. Hugh H. Bennett. 

Dr. Bennett—better known as “Big 
Hugh”—probably knows more about 
soil conservation than any other man 
in America. Back in 1903 he began 
his work with the old Soil Survey Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture. 
He served as Chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture from 1935 until this year when, 
already past the retirement age, he has 
been persuaded to stay on as Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The great work of the Soil Conservation 
Service under Dr. Bennett's leadership 
has been an important element in the 
increased prosperity of the farmers of 
West Virginia and of the Nation. 

I am very proud of the progress which 
has been made by the farmers of my 
State under the forward-looking national 
Democratic administrations. Figured 
on any basis—in terms of cash receipts 
from the products of West Virginia 
farms, in the purchasing power of West 
Virginia farm income, in paid-off mort- 
gages and bank savings of West Virginia 
farmers—the farmers of my State are 
better off today than they have ever be- 
fore been in the history of the State. 
These gains have not come without a 
struggle, and we need to continue the 
wise policies which have made them pos- 
sible. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senator Kiicore. It is a pleasure to have 
you with us again, Dr. Bennett. 

Dr. Bennett. I'm glad to be back, Senator. 

Senator Kircore. When you were on our 
program about a year ago, as I remember, 
they had just talked you into staying on the 
job as Chief of the Soil Conservation Service 
beyond your retirement date. That was so 
we could all continue to have the benefit of 
your knowledge and service in the field of 
soil and water conservation, to which you 
have devoted almost your entire working 
life. 
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Since that time, you have moved across 
the street as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary—still in this vitally important conser- 
vation work, but from a somewhat broader 
vantage point. The important thing is thar 
you are continuing to give your leadership 
to conservation of our land and water re- 
sources. I believe that is unquestionably one 
of the most important projects of our time 

You don’t find any really responsible peo- 
ple who would argue with that, do you Dr 
Bennett? 

Dr. BENNETT. Not among those who are 
even moderately informed, we do not, Sena- 
tor. Of course, there are always some mis- 
informed people who profess not to see the 
need for soil conservation. Just as there are 
some who don’t support forest protection, 
rural electrification, flood control work, or 
almost any constructive and beneficial pro- 
gram you might name. 

Senator Krrcore. Well, sir, I am sure you 
will find that the people in West Virginia 
who fall in that category are very definitely 
in a small minority. Some folks outside 
may think of us primarily in terms of our 
well-known mining and other industries, 
and our mountain scenery and recreational 
attractions. And, to be sure, we're proud 
of these. 

But farming is an important business in 
West Virginia. We raise a lot of livestock 
and poultry, as you know. We grow more 
corn—our principal grain crop—than do 18 
other States, as well as hay and other feed 
crops. 

In these times, when farm production is 
so vital to national defense, we welcome all 
the suggestions and technical or other assist- 
ance we can get from the agricultural ex- 
perts. Soil conservation is one of the major 
fields of better farming in which I know we 
can all accomplish a lot more than we are yet 
doing. 

Dr. BENNETT. That is true of every State, 
Senator. West Virginia can’t compete with 
States like Iowa or Illinois in growing corn; 
but still we hope West Virginia farmers will 
plant all the good, productive corn land they 
can this year. We're going to need all the 
corn and other feed grains that we can pro- 
duce in 1952, in order to feed our meat and 
dairy stock and not let our feed reserves run 
too low. 

But as I see it, West Virginia has the op- 
portunity of excelling in another respect. 
That is in the expanded production of 
equally important grass and other forage 
crops for livestock. 

It is true that your State has a large 
area of mountainous and hilly land. The 
Soil Conservation Service land capability 
survey has shown, for instance, that out 
of an approximate area of 14,500,000 acres 
of privately owned land in West Virginia, 
about 2,000,050 acres are suitable for growing 
row crops. Something over 8,000,000 acres ot 
the State’s private land is well suited to 
timber production—a very valuable crop now- 
adays. 

Lying in between these land classes there 
is a total of 3,250,000 acres which are best 
suited to grass production. This includes 
750,000 acres of class IV land—which can 
be cultivated safely once in 6 or 7 years. 
This land should generally be kept in grass 
as much as possible, in order to prevent 
erosion and bring the most profitable 
returns. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, Dr. Ben- 
nett, West Virginia is a natural for that 
grassland-agriculture program you fellows 
down in the Department of Agriculture are 
pushing in cooperation with the land-grant 
colleges. I’ve been very much interested 
in that program, and have deen following 
your research, conservation, and other 
grassland farming work. 
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Dr. BENNETT. Many hillsides are too steep 
for the clean-tilled crops. So, we have to 
look to nature’s way of using such lands. 
Nature, by the way, creates the soil in the 
first place; and then, where man doesn’t in- 
terfere too much, keeps it perpetually pro- 
ductive. Where we have a good cover of 
grass, protection from erosion is very nearly 
perfect, and, moreover, grass helps to main- 
tain the productivity of the land. 

Senator Kiicore. Good grass pasture is a 
highly profitable crop, they tell me. In fact, 
I understand widespread growing of grass and 
legumes in many parts of the South and else- 
where has just about revolutionized the agri- 
culture of those localities. 

Dr. BENNETT. It certainly has. Grass is 
highly valuable as food for livestock. This 
has been confirmed by the experience of un- 
counted farmers and ranchers in soil-con- 
servation districts throughout the country. 
How important this is becomes obvious when 
you remember that there are hundreds of 
millions of acres of grazing lands in the 
United States, and consider the further fact 
that hay and pasture supply half the nu- 
trients consumed by all livestock. 

There is a high, and expanding, demand 
for livestock products. And with our popu- 
lation growing at the rate of more than 
2,000,000 a year—more than two and one-half 
million last year—there is no evidence of a 
let-up in sight in the demand for beefsteak, 
milk, lamb chops, and bacon. 

Senator Kircore. Grass farming takes less 
labor, too, as I understand it, Dr. Bennett. 
That would seem to be quite an important 
factor right now, when we have a shortage 
of farm manpower. 

Dr. BENNETT. The good returns from grass 
farming are important, too, Senator. In an 
experiment on former cropland in my home 
State of North Carolina, the return reported 
from improved pasture was $23.09 per man- 
hour of work; but for wheat it was only 
$5.81 per man-hour; $3.69 for corn; and 2.79 
for oats. 

Notice that these results are from im- 
proved pasture. Probably half or more of 
the millions of acres of grasslands in the 
humid eastern part of the United States 
are still unimproved. It has been estimated 
that if all this grassland could be improved, 
together with additional millions of acres of 
idle, abandoned, and unsuitable cropland 
east of the Mississippi River, it would pro- 
duce ten to fifteen million more tons of beef. 
That is more than double the present annual 
beef supply of the entire country. 

That gives a rough idea of the possibili- 
ties, in West Virginia and other States, for 
producing the meat, dairy, and other live- 
stock products we will be needing for our 
dinner tables of the future. 

Senator Kicore. That is amazing, when 
you think about it, isn’t is? I realize that 
this grassland farming program, like your 
whole program of soil and water conserva- 
tion, isn’t something that can be completed 
overnight. But we are making good progress, 
aren't we, Dr. Bennett? 

Dr. BENNETT. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, 
Senator, the progress that has been made in 
the science and practical application of soil 
and water conservation during the last 20 
years really has been miraculous. 

We started out by treating land according 
to its capability and need. That is a guid- 
ing principle of the Department of Agricul- 
ture today, in making available technical 
help to farmers through the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, financial assistance through the 
Production and Marketing Administration’s 
agricultural conservation program, and so on, 

Senator Kixcore. That sounds like good, 
common sense to me. If I’m not mistaken, 
you are following a plan that is sound and 
effective in time of defense mobilization as 
well as in time of peace. 


Dr. BENNETT. You are exactly right, Sena- 
tor. This matter of protecting the land and 
keeping it intact and in good condition is 
vital at all times to our national economy, 
welfare, and preparedness for national de- 
fense. If we undermine our base—our sup- 
ply of productive land—we thereby upset 
ourentire economy. Everybody would suffer, 
in city and country alike. 

And we can be eternally grateful that we 
enjoy in this country an economy that de- 
pends on individual freedom and initiative 
which make the realization of sound land use 
and protection beneficial to everybody. 
Under the so-called capitalism that the 
Communists attack so violently, the United 
States has pioneered in soil conservation 
work, as it has in other fields of modern 
agriculture—as, for example, in the control of 
animal and plant diseases and insects, in 
plant breeding, and in the development of 
efficient farm machinery. 

American farmers have been called on to 
produce, year after year for a decade now, 
more than they ever produced before. Ef- 
fective soil and water conservation has in- 
creased yields and helped the Nation in 
achieving its production goals. 

Notwithstanding shortages in such essen- 
tial services and materials as farm labor, 
machinery, fertilizer, and chemicals, we are 
called on this year to meet our highest crop 
goals. We need this production for meet- 
ing military defense needs and for satisfying 
our civilian requirements. 

Senator Kitcore. And nobody knows, Dr. 
Bennett, how long we may have to keep on 
at this high rate of production for meeting 
defense and other needs—— 

Dr. BENNETT. No; and we don’t know at 
what point our necesary food and fiber pro- 
duction may level off—if it ever does—in the 
peaceful years we are striving to bring back 
at the earliest possibue date. One thing is 
quite obvious: We can't go on increasing or 
maintaining high-level production essential 
to our continued high standard of living and 
help our needy friends unless we stay on the 
job all along the line, wasting no more of 
our indispensabie soil and other natural re- 
sources. 

One of the most important parts of the 
job, from now on, is to take scrupulously 
good care of all our land at all times. The 
margin between land deterioration and land 
conservation has been narrowed to the point 
where our goal of a permanent agriculture 
is in sight, if we but speed up our conserva- 
tion efforts. We are beginning to make prog- 
ress, meanwhile in such important related 
fields as flood control and reduction of sedi- 
ment damages through our conservation ef- 
forts. 

Our continued success in these vital un- 
dertakings calls for the utmost cooperation 
and teamwork by everybody in any way con- 
cerned. It calls also for continued basic 
research and for untiring education in 
spreading knowledge of the problem and fa- 
cilities for dealing with it. And, what is of 
the utmost importance, it calls for programs 
of concrete action in putting our knowledge 
and skills to work on the land before it is 
too late. 

The job also calls tor continued push by 
farmers in soil-conservation districts and for 
the support and cooperation of bankers, leg- 
islators, teachers, sportsmen, the church— 
everybody. 

What we want is the greatest amount of 
effective conservation we can get for the 
dollar spent, and this we can have only 
through mutually helpful and understand- 
ing cooperation. 

Senator Kiicore. In other words, every- 
body benefits when we keep our soil and 
water resources in good shape and produc- 
ing efficiently—with business, labor, consum- 
ers, and the rest of us working together. So, 
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each of us has an obligation to contribute 
of whatever talents he possesses for helping 
to do the job. 

Thank you, Dr. Bennett, for giving us some 
good ideas, which I am sure we can put to 
very good use in West Virginia. 

ANNOUNCER. And thank you, Senator Ki- 
GorE, for bringing to us as our guest from 
the Nation's Capital Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, 


Special Assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


Illicit Narcotic Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
lease from the Treasury Department 
Information Service: 


Secretary Snyder announced this afternoon 
that Harry J. Anslinger, Commissioner of 
Narcotics, had reported the arrest during 
the day of some 500 narcotic peddlers in 
raids throughout the country. 

The Nation-wide clean-up of the illicit 
narcotic traffic represented an intensified 
effort by the Bureau of Narcotics to check 
drug addiction, particularly among teen- 
agers. 

The raids, which took place in every major 
city of the United States, beginning in the 
early morning hours, were conducted under 
the direction of Commissioner Anslinger. 

Today's clean-up had been carefully 
planned and organized, following action by 
Congress recently to provide additional funds 
and agents for narcotic enforcement, and 
enactment of the Boggs bill in November 
providing heavier penalties for narcotic traf- 
fickers. 

Commissioner Anslinger expressed the be- 
lief that a large number of peddlers engaged 
in supplying narcotics to teen-agers had been 
caught. 

The Bureau of Narcotics has been mov- 
ing against second and third offenders since 
the Boggs bill became law. Through tire- 
less and relentless enforcement, the trend 
toward an increase in teen-age drug addic- 
tion has been halted and there has been a 
sharp reduction in the number of teen-agers 
applying for hospitalization because of drug 
addiction. 

Another effect of the Boggs bill has been 
a noticeable shift by narcotic traffickers to 
other rackets, following the sentencing of 
a number of second and third offenders to 
long prison terms. 

Secretary Snyder has received from Com- 
missioner of Narcotics Harry J. Anslinger a 
report showing that agents of the Bureau of 
Narcotics struck hard at important sources 
of supply of illicit narcotic drugs and sent 
to prison some of the narcotic traffic’s worst 
mobsters during the calendar year 1951. 

Emphasis was also placed by the Bureau 
on efforts to further wipe out juvenile nar- 
cotic addiction, and in this field, too, there 
was marked progress during the year. A 
large number of peddlers engaged in supply- 
ing narcotics to teen-agers were caught. The 
trend toward an increase in teen-age drug 
addiction has been halted in most places 
and there has been a sharp reduction in the 
number of teen-agers seeking hocpitalization 
because of drug addiction. 
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Big-time dealers in heroin and marihuana 
were among those who were caught in the 
conspicuously successful 1951 enforcement 
work of the Bureau. They included such 
characters as Waxey Gordon, noted New 
York hoodlum; Harold “Happy” Meltzer, as- 
sociate of numerous kingpin gangsters such 
as Mickey Cohen and the late Buggsy Siegel; 
Abraham Chalupowitz, alias Abe Chapman, 
one-time member of the narcotics branch of 
New York's “Murder, Inc.” mob; Frank Mc- 
Kee, alleged member of Chicago’s Tuohy 
gang; and William Levin, of California's now 
extinct “Black Tony” Parmagini gang. 

Commissioner Anslinger told the Secre- 
tary that the Federal narcotic agents op- 
erated throughout the year under a mandate 
to discover and block important supply 
sources, leaving to local authorities where 
possible the conduct of investigations of 
purely local importance. Increases in many 
cities in the local police personnel assigned 
to narcotic work have facilitated this pro- 
gram. 

A sharp increase in the amount of heroin— 
the most dangerous of the illicit drugs— 
seized during the year testified to the suc- 
cess of the year’s enforcement program. The 
seizures totaled 948 ounces compared with 
731 ounces in the calendar year 1950. The 
bulk of the seizures were at interior supply 
points. Seizures of narcotic drugs of all 
classes in 1951 totaled 3,135 ounces, com- 
pared with 2,416 ounces in 1950. 

Seizures of marihuana in 1951 totaled 36,- 
091 ounces compared with 45,668 ounces in 
1950. 

Seizures of cocaine were moderate, and 
this, according to Commissioner Anslinger, is 
one of several indications that the cocaine 
traffic, which was a serious problem 2 years 
ago, now is considerably diminishing. 

The heroin traffic continues to be the 
most pressing problem in narcotic enforce- 
ment, Commission Anslinger said. However, 
the blows struck at supply sources in 1951 
have resulted in heroin being less plentiful. 
Commissioner Anslinger noted that where 
prices remained constant, considerable di- 
lution of the drug has been encountered. 

A table showing the arrest by districts 
during 1951 under the Federal Narcotic Law 
and the Marihuana Act appears at the end 
of this release. 

Most notorious of all the hoodlums to 
fall into the Narcotics Bureau net during 
1951 was Irving Wexler, better known as 
Waxey Gordon. As a result of the arrest of 
Gordon and two of his lieutenants, Sammy 
Kass and Ben Katz, on a New York city 
street last July, as they were about to de- 
liver one-half kilogram of heroin, Gordon is 
now serving a prison term of 25 years to 
life, Kass a sentence of 10% to 22 years, and 
Katz a term of 3% to 7 years. A fourth 
defendant, arrested the same day, Arthur 
Repola, received a sentence of 10 to 20 years. 

This group was considered one of the most 
important local and interstate sources of 
narcotics supply in this country. 

Ranking close to the Gordon group in 
importance was a mob headed by Harold 
“Happy” Meltzer, notorious associate at one 
time or another of big-time gangsters such 
as Mickey Cohen, Meyer Lansky, the late 
Buggsy Seigel, and others. 

Meltzer and 24 other persons were in- 
dicted on narcotics charges as the outcome 
of an investigation that began in 1945 and 
extended not only throughout the United 
States but to Cuba, France, Italy, Turkey, 
Greece, and Mexico. Mac Cossman, leading 
west coast and Mexico drug trafficker, was 
indicted with Meltzer. They and their fel- 
low defendants were accused of conspiring to 
illegally import opium into the United States 
from Mexico, and also import heroin from 
abroad on a large scale, for distribution 
throughout the North American Continent. 


Meltzer, arrested in California, was re- 
moved to New York for prosecution, and re- 
ceived two 5-year prison terms, to run con- 
currently, when he pleaded guilty. Coss- 
man is now serving a sentence given him in 
Mexico, and will face the United States in- 
dictment when Mexico releases him. 

Meltzer, Cossman, and four others of the 
group were on the Narcotics Bureau's inter- 
national list of suspects. Most of the 25 
persons indicted are still awaiting trial. 

Narcotic smuggling and counterfeiting 
were mixed in the affairs of another mob 
brought to justice in 1951, with 23 indi- 
viduals arrested and a total of 28 defend- 
ants named in 2 indictments. 

This New York group was headed by Jo- 
seph Orsini, who had Salvatore Shillitani, 
Anthony Martello, Vincent Randazzo, Eu- 
gene Gianini, and others as associates. The 
gang was rounded up after narcotic agents 
purchased one-fourth kilogram of heroin 
from Shillitani and Martello. It was estab- 
lished that the heroin had been obtained by 
the Orsini organization in Marseilles, France, 
through a brother of Joseph Orsini. 

While working up the case, the narcotic 
agents materially assisted the United States 
Secret Service in trapping Orsini and Shil- 
litani as counterfeiters. The trap was 
sprung through the purchase of $100,050 in 
counterfeit money from Shillitani through 
Orsini. 

Joseph Orsini was sentenced in December 
to 5 years imprisonment in a narcotic case 
and 5 years additional for counterfeiting. 
Shillitani was also given sentences under 
both the narcotic and counterfeiting laws 
and will have to serve a minimum of 15 
years. 

A former member of the narcotics branch 
of New York's famous “Murder, Inc.” gang 
received a 15-year prison sentence and was 
fined 87,000 after his arrest as a big-time 
Pacific coast drug trafficker. He was Abra- 
ham Chalupowitz, alias Abe Chapman. 
Chalupowitz made the mistake of selling 5 
ounces of heroin to an under-cover agent of 
the Narcotics Bureau in the San Francisco 
area. Two well-known mobsters were ar- 
rested with him. These were William Levin, 
who belonged to the “Black Tony” Parma- 
gini gang of California, and Frank McKee, 
alleged member of the Tuohy gang, of Chi- 


cago. 

Chalupowitz already had three convictions 
for major narcotic offenses to his credit, and 
was regarded as probably the largest operator 
in Pacific coast drug traffic. 

Chalupowitz pleaded guilty. McKee and 
Levin are now awaiting trial. 

Another victim of the 1951 narcotics drive 
who enjoyed prominent connections in the 
underworld was John Howard Creighton. 
Early in December, 1950, an under-cover nar- 
cotic agent purchased a quantity of heroin 
from Creighton in the vicinity of the border 
town of Brawley, Calif. Thereafter, through 
the unwitting aid of Creighton, the agent 
made other heroin purchases from Abraham 
Pacheco. Creighton has been identified as 
a former partner in the narcotic traffic with 
the notorious Robert D. Linville, alias “the 
Professor,” who was sentenced to 10 years 
imprisonment in California in 1947 for the 
sale of drugs. Creighton and Pacheco are 
under indictment. When arrested, Creigh- 
ton had two pistols in his pockets and was 
given a prison sentence for possessing them. 

An apparent tie-up between the New York 
and Los Angeles underworlds was disclosed 
after an under-cover agent purchased 4 
ounces of morphine hydrochloride from 
Lewis Alfred Salerno in Los Angeles last 
November 7. Agents arrested Salerno and 
also Gujdo Anthony Penosi, and seized 34 
ounces of heroin. Salerno and Penosi, iden- 
tified as members of the “One Hundred 
and Seventh Street Mob” in New York City, 
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allegedly were acting as principal distribu- 
tors of heroin in wholesale lots to dealer 
in the Los Angeles area. At the time o: 
the arrests, Penosi was free on $7,500 ba)! 
from the southern district of New York in , 
counterfeiting case. 

A two-way traffic between Texas and New 
York in heroin and marihuana was broken 
up in one of the successful prosecutions o: 
1951. Thirty-five defendants were indictec 
and 13 of these have received prison sen- 
tences so far. 

Eugene Tramaglino, for many years a per- 
sistent violator of the narcotic laws and hich 
among the biggest names in the underworl: 
Who’s Who, was one of the ringleaders in 
this traffic. He was convicted and given a 
10-year sentence plus a fine of $4,000. Ray- 
mond Rosario, another of the ringleaders, als 
was convicted and given a 15-year sentenc: 
plus a fine of $11,000. Lesser defendants 
received sentences of 2 to 6 years. 

Members of the ring transported heroin 
from New York to Texas, exchanged it ther: 
for marijuana, and then took the marijuan: 
to New York and sold it to peddlers in the 
Harlem area. 

Another Texas-New York arrangement for 
the exchange of heroin and marijuana was 
uncovered at Houston, Tex. Six arrests wer: 
made and 50 pounds of marijuana and 7 
ounces of heroin seized. The marijuana had 
been smuggled into the United States from 
Mexico, and was exchanged for heroin sup- 
plied by illicit dealers in New York and other 
eastern cities. 

The principal defendant, John Calvin 
Young, was given a prison term of 714 years 

Still another group of participants in the 
Texas-New York barter traffic—the exchange 
of heroin for marijuana—was trapped in 
Houston during the months of September, 
October, and November, resulting in the ar- 
rest of Judson W. Henderson, Leona "iender- 
son, Travis Burks, and Johnnie W. Gates. 
The arrests were made after marijuana pur- 
chases totaling $1,300 were made by under- 
cover men. 

Narcotic agents identified Henderson as 
one of the largest wholesale marijuana and 
heroin dealers in Texas, and as the source 
of supply for several large wholesale mari- 
Juana dealers in New York City. The New 
York marijuana dealers allegedly paid Hen- 
derson with heroin in many cases for the 
marijuana to be supplied to them. Elisha 
Brice was given a 40-month prison term at 
Houston in October for smuggling marijuana 
from Mexico to be delivered to Henderson. 

Close watch kept by narcotic agents and 
police officers on a cemetery in San Antonio, 
Tex., paid off when the officer arrested Ma- 
tias Jiminez Benavides as he drove up in a 
car in which were two paper sacks contain- 
ing 3,000 grains of heroin. Benavides said 
that he was promised $1,000 to bring the 
sacks to San Antonio from Eagle Pass, Tex., 
after it had been smuggled across the border 
from Mexico. Benavides pleaded guilty and 
Was sent to prison for 3 years. 

During the period from June to October 
1951, narcotic agents conducted a series of 
investigations which resulted in the purchase 
of narcotic evidence from 77 persons engaged 
in illicit drug traffic in Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Canton, and Akron, Ohio. Seventy- 
four arrests were made, and to date 65 of 
the defendants have been convicted and 
given prison sentences of 1 year to 10 years. 
Thirteen automobiles used by the defendants 
were seized. Three of the convicted defend- 
ants were identified as major suppliers of 
illicit narcotics in the Cleveland area. They 
are Andrew LaConti, Joseph Leanza, and Carl 
Talarico, who received sentences of 10, 5, and 
3 years, respectively. 

The two owners of a drug store in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., were sent to prison for operat- 
ing a prescription scheme which involved 
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the purported sale of large quantities of 
cough sirup. They were John R. Waters and 
Ransom F. Carswell, each of whom received 
a 3-year sentence. Their pharmacist, James 
F. Rhodes, was given a 2-year sentence. 

The evidence showed that in 15 months 
the drug store sold 28,000 tablets of dilaudid, 
a narcotic. It was established that of 2,449 
prescriptions on which dilaudid tablets were 
sold, only 243 were legitimate. The others 
were camouflaged, calling for 8 ounces of 
cough sirup to each grain of dilaudid. Nar- 
cotic agents calculated that to fill these pre- 
scriptions would have required 32 gallons 
of the particular cough sirup, whereas the 
drug store had purchased only 8 gallons. 
The evidence showed the dilaudid tablets 
were sold to drug addicts straight, without 
the cough sirup. 


Arrests reported by districts, Bureau of 
Narcotics, calendar year 1951 


Federal 
narcotics 
law 


| aril $ 
mac | Total 


District No.— 


83 

204 353 

Philadelphia......... 71 225 
. Baltimore 186 x3 
o 71 x 104 
. Louisville 1825 25 aro 
Detroit 300 346 
. Chicago 225 314 
. Houston 27 27 Aus, 
. Kansas City 108 AG 147 
. Minneapolis. ......- v4 35 129 
on saceerbinieer 7 f a 
. San Francisco......-. 192 wi 288 
Seattle 166 35 21 
24 5 30 


SeIAmswonwe 


3, O54 | 1, 118 4, 172 


} Including 759 arrests under Kentucky addict law. 


Note.—The Bureau of Narcotics does not have a No. 4 
district. 


Civil Functions, Department of the Army, 


Appropriation Bill for the Fiscal Year 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who are interested 
in a sound public works program, and in 
Particular the orderly development of 
our rivers and harbors, which contribute 
so much to our national economy in 
time of peace and to our security in time 
of war, were much impressed by the 
Statement made on the floor of the House 
on April 1 by our distinguished colleague, 
Hon. Joun H. Kerr, Representative in 
Congress from the Second District of 
North Carolina. 

Judge Kerr is the able chairman of 
the Civil Functions Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
and his remarks on the civil functions 
procedure and outlook for future devel- 
opment of our Nation’s waterways are 
worthy of careful attention. 


United States Is Not Prepared for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence from 
the Washington Evening Star: 


UNITED States Is Not PREPARED FOR PEACE— 
ADMINISTRATION CAN OFFER No ECONOMIC 
ProposaL To EASE STRAIN OF SUDDEN RE- 
VERSAL IN WAR TENSION OVER RUSSIA 

(By David Lawrence) 

With all the campaign speeches and all 
the voluminous reports from committees of 
Congress on economic subjects, not a single 
proposal or plan has been developed by the 
administration or its opponents to deal with 
the situation that might arise in the event 
of a sudden peace. 

There are signs on the horizon that Com- 
munist Russia wants to ease the tension. 
This will not, of course, cause any immedi- 
ate alteration in American or Allied policy, 
but there is always the possibility that a 
sudden upset inside the iron curtain coun- 
tries may produce such a crisis as to make 
it seem certain that tension is going to be 
removed for a long period of time from the 
international scene. 

In military strategy the persons respon- 
sible for planning customarily take into ac- 
count every contingency and prepare as best 
they can to meet it. 

In economic strategy, the same kind of 
preparation is necessary, but curiously 
enough nothing has been done on the sub- 
ject by any responsible body in either the 
executive or the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

If Stalin were overthrown or some sub- 
stantial segment of the Communist bloc re- 
volted, the immediate effect on the Ameri- 
can economy would be one of shock and per- 
haps panic in the markets. The American 
economy is underpinned today by defense 
orders. Contracts would be canceled by the 
billions. 

Profits are taxed today to such an extent 
that American businesses have just about 30 
cents left out of the profit dollar, not enough 
to build the reserves needed to cushion such 
a shock. It will not be possible to reduce 
wage levels overnight, and many companies 
would be forced to the wall. 

The present situation is far more danger- 
ous than any which existed during World 
War II. Congress knew that the end of the 
war would bring a deflation of war orders. 
So the program was tapered off as slowly as 
possible between VE-day and VJ-day. The 
companies which were released for conver- 
sion of their plants to civilian production 
were given several months’ warning and the 
benefit of a refund of tax payments. It was 
fixed by law long before the end of the war 
was in sight. 

This system of refunds—permitting, for 
example, 1946 losses to be put up against 
1945 profits, and allowing for tax refunds— 
saved America from an economic catastrophe 
in the postwar period. It prevented wide- 
spread unemployment and gave the Amer- 
ican economic system a chance to adjust 
itself to new conditions of so-called peace- 
time. 

But no such refunds—based on subtract- 
ing current losses from the profits of the 
two preceding years—are provided for in 
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any law now. There are limited carry-backs 
for 1 year and a provision for credits in fu- 
ture years, but this does not furnish work- 
ing capital at once or keep companies from 
going into receivership. The relief will not 
be enough because much of the excess- 
profits-tax payments will not be recoverable. 
The whole problem needs study and legis- 
lation. 

Perhaps the most serious phase of the mat- 
ter today is the fact that payments or cor- 
poration taxes nowadays are being accel- 
erated so that the entire year’s tax payments 
are not deferred till the next calendar year 
as used to be the case. This very lag in the 
schedule of payments was what enabled 
many a company in 1946 to readjust itself 
financially even before the refunds became 
available. For the legal procedures on re- 
funds can sometimes be lengthy and, in the 
meantime, companies find themselves with- 
out adequate working capital to continue op- 
erations. Banks are reluctant to lend in 
anticipation of refund payments by the Gov- 
ernment because there are many technical 
points and risks involved in such cases. 

Entirely apart from the problem of using 
refunds from excess-profits-tax payments as 
a means of supplying pools of capital for 
business, no plan has been worked out for 
immediate launching of public-works pro- 
grams that have been deferred because of 
the Korean war emergency. Unless a pro- 
gram for such construction projects were 
ready for instant operation there would be 
valuable time lost in drawing up such plans. 
The steel industry would certainly suffer if 
its 120,000,000-ton capacity became a glut. 

Moscow cannot convince America over- 
night that its intentions are sincere, but a 
series of deeds might be persuasive. Cer- 
tainly a revolt inside Russia would precipi- 
tate such a deflationary cycle in this country 
that the damage would be greater than any 
postwar readjustment in past history. 

It is strange how indifferent the American 
Government is to sudden peace and how 
preoccupied most everybody here is with the 
idea of inevitable war or, at least, prolonged 
tension. It would be a wonderful thing for 
the whole world if an era of peace were 
ushered in even if the economic conse- 
quences were bad. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why careful planning by Government 
and industry and labor cannot cushion the 
shock of sudden peace. 


Irrigation and Power Development in the 
Snake River Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Mrs. Gracie Pfost, 
before the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee: 


May I be permitted to tell you concerning 
the present use of practically all of the 
waters in the Snake River Valley, from Mil- 
near Dam over in central Idaho, to the Hells 
Canyon proposed dam site. A very small 
amount of the water of the great Snake, be- 
low Milner Dam, is used for irrigation in the 
Hagerman, Glenns Ferry, around Indian 
Cove near Hammet and Grandview areas. 
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The balance of the water is used for de- 
veloping electric energy through power 
plants operating turbines. 

The Idaho Power Co. has developed nu- 
merous power plants along the Snake River 

tween Milner Dam and the proposed high 
Hells Canyon Dam site. It is my understand- 
ing that the company has filings on all the 
remaining profitable available sites, which 
will, at the peak load, consume for electric 
energy, all of the available water in the 
river between the Milner Dam and the pro- 
posed Helis Canyon Dam. This leaves prac- 
tically no water for the development of any 
sizable irrigation project in the territory from 
the Snake River. I am sure you are aware 
that the Idaho Power Co. has furnished, and 
does furnish much electrical energy in Idaho 
and the adjacent States, some of which in- 
cluded Mountain City, Nev., during the min- 
ing activities there, and at Jarbidge, Nev., 
during the days of the gold mining. 

Records show that the proposed high Hells 
Canyon Dam would not only produce more 
electric energy than the five low dams as 
proposed by the Idaho Power Co., but would 
also provide flood control. The waters 
should not be permitted to tumble on to the 
sea without being efficiently harnessed to 
provide the abundance of electric energy so 
critically needed for Idaho and her sister 
States. 

Filings made by the Idaho Power Co. for 
low dams on the Snake River above the point 
at which the Government proposes con- 
struction of the High Hells Canyon Dam has 
brought forth a tremendous campaign 
through the company’s public relations de- 
partment, the State chamber of commerce, 
the Idaho Reclamation Association, and 
other sources against the construction of the 
High Hells Canyon Dam by the Government. 
Naturally, those citizens of Idaho who have 
purchased preferred stock from the com- 
pany, which I am told yields a handsome in- 
come, are interested in sustaining that in- 
come. Other citizens who are uninformed 
as to the rights they may retain through the 
Government owning and operating plants for 
the production of electric energy are also 
against the building of the high dam, be- 
cause of the propaganda put out by the 
Idaho Power Co. and its cohorts. 

Considerable talk is going around that the 
States of Oregon and Washington will utilize 
all the power that will be generated by the 
High Hells Canyon Dam. I am not convinced 
that our Government will mistreat the State 
of Idaho, or any other State, so far as its 
proportionate share of the electric energy 
produced in the Hells Canyon or any other 
dam is necessary for the welfare of the peo- 
ple of the State. I am sure that our Gov- 
ernment will come no nearer transporting 
electric energy into another State than will 
the Idaho Power Co. or any other privately 
owned power company within the bound- 
aries of our State. 

The opponents of Hells Canyon Dam say 
that the private power companies, if allowed 
to build the five low-head dams, would stand 
an enormous amount of taxes in Idaho and 
Oregon, when, as a matter of fact, if our 
Government is permitted to build the High 
Hells Canyon Dam, thus producing cheaper 
electric energy, we would invite additional 
industry into our State to manufacture and 
process many of our commodities, and they 
in turn would pay taxes on their invest- 
ments. This new industrial tax should off- 
set the tax the Idaho Power Co. would pay 
on their proposed low dams and still leave 
cheaper power for other residents of Idaho. 

A statement made by Mr. Roach concern- 
ing the Government offering to permit the 
deduction of the cost of the C. J. Strike Dam 
on their income-tax return, over a 5-year 
period, would indicate that the power com- 
pany must be wanting the public to pay for 
one-half the cost of that dam, and one ques- 
tions as to why, if the Government is going 


to pay for one-half of the dam, why the Gov- 
ernment should not pay for it all and retain 
the ownership. The article referred to was 
published in the Idaho Daily Statesman 
on March 17, 1952. Is the inference to be 
drawn that in event the Government with- 
draws from building the high dam at Hells 
Canyon that some other Government agency 
will permit the Idaho Power Co. to charge 
off in 5 years from its Federal income-tax 
account one-half of the cost of the five low- 
head dams to be built in Hells Canyon by 
the Idaho Power Co.? 

There is much talk and many articles have 
been written about the Federal Government 
attempting to take away the individual 
water rights of California land owners, and 
a case followed entitled “The United States 
of America v. Falibrook Public Utility 
District.” I am attaching a copy of the 
United States district judge’s opinion on this 
matter. It is plain to discover in reading 
the case that the California law was adhered 
to in preparation of the complaint and in 
the trial of the matter, and that the Cali- 
fornia law required certain allegations, 
which might lead one uninformed as to legal 
phraseology to consider that the United 
States Government was asking for some- 
thing they had not paid for and was not 
entitled to. But the court explains it so 
well that anyone who will take the time to 
read the case will understand that the Gov- 
ernment paid the land owners for the water 
rights belonging to the land that the Gov- 
ernment purchased. 

Idaho's production is mostly agriculture, 
livestock, minerals, and timber, and in such 
volume that most of it has to be sold to 
people in other States in the Union. The 
major portion of Idaho is at a disadvantage 
on account of the long haul freight rates. 
That part of Idaho lying around Lewiston, 
owing to the fact that the water channel! is 
clear to the sea, has a water rate established 
which permits many farm and other com- 
modities produced in that territory to be 
moved by rail at rates comparable to water 
rates. 

We in the Boise Valley need Hells Canyon 
Dam because the economy of our community 
would be greatly enhanced by the operation 
of a system of barges throughout the central 
Snake River Valley, by putting in locks and 
lifts, thus providing us with a water rate 
for many of our agriculture and other com- 
modities. This would provide us a chance 
to comipete favorably with other States of 
the Nation on all commodities produced in 
our State. 


STATUS OF THE CASE ENTITLED “UNITED STATES 
AGAINST FALLBROOK PuBLic Uritity District 
ET AL.”"—THeE So-CALLED SANTA MARGARITA 
CasE 
The Santa Margarita case involves the at- 

tempt of the United States to obtain a 

judicial determination as to its relative 

water rights with respect to land that the 

United States purchased for the establish- 

ment of Camp Pendleton in California. 
The case has yet to be tried on its merits, 

but there have been certain preliminary 
matters that have come before the district 
judge who is trying the case and his position 
with respect to those matters is sigrificant. 

In a written opinion of August 15, 1951 

(appearing in 101 Fed. Sup. 298), District 

Judge Yankwich states, among other things: 
“1. One significant fact is to be borne in 

mind: That under our system the Govern- 

ment of the United State~ has the same right 
as any other litigant to come into a court 
and to ask that its rights be adjudicated. 

This is a characteristic of the democratic 

process. And this is what the Government 

has done by bringing this action. 
“In the complaint filed here on January 

25, 1951, the Government asserts that, as 

successor in interest of the former owners 


of the Santa Margarita ranch, it acquired cer- 
tain rights when it purchased that ranch 

“I find nothing in this complaint which 
asserts any right to this water in the United 
States because it is the Government of the 
United States. It is asserting its righ 
merely as owner of the Santa Margarit: 
rancho. And the only reason why it is using 
the word ‘paramount’ is because that wor 
has been accepted as expressing the superior - 
ity of the right of the riparian owner over 
the rights of others. The Government, after 
asserting that, states that it is putting the 
water to beneficial uses, in order to comply 
with the later decisions of the Supreme Court 
of California and the mandate of the con- 
stitutional amendment of 1928. 

“So the upshot of the whole matter is this 
that so far as the pleadings of this case are 
concerned, and regardless of any outside agi- 
tation, we are concerned only with the asser- 
tion of the Government, which, like any 
other litigant, comes into court and says, 
‘I, in effect, bought a ranch. It has certain 
appurtenant water rights. I am the owner 
of the wate: rights. I am putting the water 
to beneficial use. Other persons are dis- 
puting my rights. So I desire the court to 
determine these rights.’ That is the Ameri- 
can way. A totalitarian government would 
not come into court and ask for determina- 
tion of its rights. It would ‘take’ what it 
claimed.” 

Another significant development in the 
case was the filing of a stipulation between 
the United States and the State of California. 
That stipulation, dated November 29, 1951, 
was for the purpose of clarifying the pur- 
pose in the litigation. The following para- 
graphs from that stipulation are significant: 

* be 

“That in this cause the United States of 
America claims only such rights to the use 
of water as it acquired when it purchased ie 
Rancho Santa Margarita, together with any 
rights to the use of water which it may have 
gained by prescription or use, or both, since 
its acquisition of the Rancho Santa Mar- 
garita. 

7 . . . 7 
“Iv 

“That the rights of the United States of 
America to the use of water herein are to 
be measured in accordance with the laws 
of the State of California.” 





Brief Excerpts From the lowa Republican 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recoro, I include the following brief ex- 
cerpts from the Iowa Republican Report 
by Gerald Bogan, publicity director: 

GOP ENTHUSIASM 


Never in history was so much enthusiasm 
shown in a State convention than in the 
presidential delegate convention last week 
when Iowa Republicans chose the 26 dele- 
gates to represent the party in the national 
convention, elected national committeeman 
and woman, and adopted resolutions. 

The 3,030 delegates and nearly 1,000 spec- 
tators demonstrated that the Republican 
Party in Iowa has the enthusiasm, zeal, and 
determination to lead the way to a smashing 
victory in November, 
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As convention chairman, Fred Maytag, put 
it: “We must all, regardless of age or per- 
sonal preference, after July 7, 1952, join to 
form an unconquerable host, and shoulder 
to shoulder march triumphantly to the in- 
evitable victory which must come through 
united effort.” 

7 . * * . 


Chairman Maytag keynoted the convention 
with these words: “There is one and only one 
sure road to victory. We must convince the 
voters, regardless of their past party affilia- 
tion, that they are fighting for fundamental 
principles of government in contrast to the 
purpose of the present administration. We 
must convince them that a Republican vic- 
tory is not merely a party victory, but vic- 
tory for all the people.” 

The Republican Party will go forward for 
a “victory for all the people” on November 4. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The convention adopted a series of resolu- 
tions which spell out the platform on which 
the Republican Party will campaign this 
wat: 5 * * 

Resolution high lights are: 

“We endorse the principle of a constitu- 
tional amendment which will clearly pre- 
vent treaties or executive agreements from 
surerseding, altering, or changing any pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“We pledge the abolition of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

“We favor the present Labor-Management 
Relations Act, subject to changes which ex- 
perience may indicate to be necessary. 

“The proposed national presidential pref- 
erence primary (should) be favorably con- 
sidered by the legislatures of the several 
States. 

“We pledge to balance the budget and 
bring an end to deficit spending. We pledge 
a reduction of taxes by eliminating unnec- 
essary public spending. 

“We pledge to restore public confidence in 
our National Government by selecting lead- 
ers of high personal integrity and continuing 
the policy of exposing corruption wherever it 
is found. 

“We ask the putting into immediate effect 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion which was set up to eliminate duplica- 
tion and waste in our National Government.” 





This Congress Must Act To Stop Needless 
and Wasteful Expenditures—Investiga- 
tion Should Be Started To Disclose the 
Air Force-Navy Rivalry Now Alleged To 
Cost the Taxpayers Billions of Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the entire Nation is visibly shocked by 
the seeming and never-ending exposition 
of waste, corruption, and extravagance. 
These crimes against our taxpayers are 
daily being unfolded by various con- 
gressional committees in their investi- 
gations and studies with respect to op- 
erations in the executive departments of 
the Government. 

Disclosures to date not alone evidence 
malfeasance and misfeasance—but they 
also evidence plain downright chicanery, 
bribery, and graft. Additionally thereto 
they exhibit the dissipation of tax- 
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dollars in the procurement of services 
and supplies. I was, therefore, not sur- 
prised to read an article by the nation- 
ally known columnist and radio com- 
mentator, Drew Pearson, entitled, ‘‘Air- 
Navy Rivalry Costs Billions.” 

Mr. Speaker, after having read and re- 
read that article, I found substantiation 
for many of the charges made therein, 
and I now have no reason to doubt the 
facts as presented by Drew Pearson. 

It is because of conclusions I have 
reached that I feel this Congress should 
immediately take note of the billions of 
dollars of the moneys appropriated by 
this Congress allegedly being wasted or 
proposed for frivolous expenditure. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of those Mem- 
bers of the Eightieth Congress who de- 
voted a great deal of my time to a study 
of the unification of our armed services 
as established in the national defense 
Act. We in that Republican-controlled 
House passed that act only after great 
deliberative study and prolonged debate. 
The declared purpose of Congress in 
passing the Defense Act was to achieve 
the maximum of national defense with a 
minimum expenditure of the tax dollars. 

In declaring that purpose, the act 
reads, in part, as follows: 

To provide for the effective strategic di- 
rection of the Armed Forces—for their oper- 
ation under a unified control—and for their 


integration into an efficient team of land, 
naval, and air forces. 


In discussing the administration of the 
act, Drew Pearson declared: 

The truth is that the Unification Act just 
did not unify the armed services. In some 
respects they are more at loggerheads than 
ever. This is best illustrated right now in 
respect to airplane carriers. 


Mr. Speaker, the question of building 
an invincible land-based Air Force flying 
land-based planes contrasted with the 
question of building a multiple group of 
supercarrier task forces to carry the 
atom bomb—was long a subject of debate 
in the cloak rooms as well as in the well 
of the House. The problem was resolved 
when, in the best interests of national 
defense, Secretary of Defense Forrestal 
established ‘and publicized the assign- 
ments, roles, and missions, of each of the 
three services—as determined by and 
with the approval of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at the Key West Conference held on 
March 29, 1948. 

It was altogether in agreement with 
the established service assignments that 
Secretary Forrestal’s successor, Secre- 
tary Louie Johnson, issued the order to 
discontinue the building of the super- 
aircarrier, the U. S. S. United States— 
later renamed the U. S. S. Forrestal— 
then under construction. 

Mr. Pearson then goes on to point out 
that— 

Though the battle of the superairplane 
carriers made headlines during that admirals’ 
fight against Secretary Louis Johnson—the 
battle is boiling again right now, but with- 
out benefit of headlines. 

At the present time the Navy is quietly 
trying to get 10 new supercarriers approved 
by Congress, each one with a flotilla of sup- 
porting ships and planes which sends the 
entire cost skyrocketing into the billions. 


Mr. Speaker, some 4 years ago, I ad- 
dressed this House with resrect to the 
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billions it would then cost to build the 
single supercarrier and its accompany- 
ing flotilla. Insofar as I am concerned, 
Mr. Pearson's figure of a $3,000,000,000 
cost today for each of the 10 proposcd 
task groups is, I think, somewhat short 
of an actual cost in building such a 
supercarrier task force today. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that any 
supercarrier—regardless of the flag it 
flies—is absolutely duck soup for the 
aviators who fly the modern jet and 
other planes equipped with the latest 
improved bomb sights, and regardless of 
the uniform they wear or of the Nation's 
emblem or symbols which they carry on 
thei- bombing planes. 

Official report has been made that our 
Air Force pilots can and have actually 
annihilated thousands of trucks, bridges, 
tanks, and locomotives when the vehicles 
men.ioned were traveling at speeds up 
to 45 miles an hour—and can and have 
accomplished this within an 8- or 9-foot 
width of target. 

Who is there in this House who will 
say that enemy air pilots cannot hit 
a United States slow-traveling—18 knots 
per hour—supercarrier a half a block 
wide and two or three blocks long—if 
our own Air Force pilots can knock out 
thousands of trucks, tanks, and locomo- 
tives within a limited area of width of 
a mere 9 feet? 

They talk of the mobility of airplane 
carriers. They say “they can be here 
today and 500 miles away tomorrow.” 
Read what Drew Pearson tells of the 
direction in which the Mediterranean 
Fleet moved when they found out there 
was a shooting war in Korea. 

What about enemy bombers carrying 
atom bombs and making better than five 
or six hundred miles in a single hour? 
There is no place in all the seven seas 
to hide a slow-moving fleet of naval ves- 
sels from bombers such as these. 

IT recently read in the Washington Post 
an authenticated article taken from a 
current magazine telling, among other 
incidents, of the single handed achieve- 
ment by a lone Air Force lieutenant 
who—fiying a fighter plane—wiped out 
three battalions of Chinese ground troops 
with but $187 worth of jellied gasoline 
napalm bombs. 

To those who advocate the use of the 
supercarriers and talk about. their 
“maneuverability” —I answer in the lan- 
guage of Gen. Carl “Tooey,” Spaatz, who 
is certainly the oldest if not the greatest 
living authority on military aviation. He 
stated: 

A naval airplane carrier can move in three 
directions—it can move—right—lett—or 
down. 


Mr. Speaker, I note that some, in their 
departmental gobbledegook, refer to the 
super naval carriers as a “second Sunday 
punch.” Immediately the question 
arises—can the taxpayers today afford 
a so-called “second Sunday punch?” 
With one-third of the Nation's income 
going to the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—is it not absolutely foolish to 
go out and build great expensive naval 
vessels which, in theory only, might par- 
ticipate in strategic boxing missions? Is 
it not more foolish to do so merely for 
the sake of having new big naval ships— 
in view of the fact that we can now drop 
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atom bombs all over Russia without 
them? 

We were told that the billions that were 
spent for the atom bomb stockpile were 
to give us “the Sunday punch.” 

Mr. Speaker, how long are we in this 
Congress to be besieged for astronomical 
sums of money to achieve some new Man- 
ner of defending this country? I hear 
some talk that we are going to be in- 
veigled in the near future into making 
an appropriation to build a new kind of 
satellite—a real satellite this time—one 
that will float in the heavens hundreds 
of miles above the earth. It is to be a 
huge planetary machine built like a 
star—which will rise in the heavens and 
float up there like a new planet—on 
which our armed forces can sit and wait 
until the world turns around—and then 
drop bombs on our enemies. 

Is it or is it not a fact that we now 
have land-based, long-range intercon- 
tinental bombers—B-36’s and B—47’s— 
that can fly from the United States to 
our one potential enemy, Russia—drop 
atomic bombs—and, carrying sufficient 
fuel, return to their home base in this 
country? 

Is it not a fact that we in Congress 
have already provided the billions nec- 
essary to build a ring of United States 
air bases to encircle the entire Northern 
Hemisphere and Soviet Russia—to the 
end that we do not even need to fly our 
bombers from the United States? 

Have we not spent billions to build air 
bases in England, France, Italy, Spain, 
Africa, the Philippines, Okinawa, Japan, 
the Aleutians, and Alaska? Have we not 
bases all across the Western Hemisphere, 
in Newfoundland, Iceland, Greenland, 
and around the Arctic Circle, from which 
to bomb every strategic point in Soviet 
Russia? 

Are not our B-36’s and other bombers, 
as of this very hour, on those foreign 
bases ready to deliver the atom bomb in 
case our enemy strikes? 

At the time we appropriated the funds 
and hastily entered into the contracts to 
build this ring of bases, were we not told 
that they were to constitute “the second 
Sunday punch?” 

Were we not further informed that 
the money we appropriated for a radar 
fence around the world would constitute 
some other weekday punch? Is it nota 
fact that we have gone still further be- 
yond this “second Sunday punch” and 
voted billions of dollars of Marshall plan 
aid, and still more billions for European 
military assistance? Is it not true that 
we have voted even still further millions 
for the point 4 program in order to ob- 
tain the fourth and fifth, the sixth and 
seventh “Sunday” punches? 

If we had listened to the braid and 
brass, we would have voted billions upon 
billions to establish still another “Sun- 
day” punch. This was the proposed 
compulsory military training to put all 
of American youth in shackles and bond- 
age to their military masters. 

Mr. Speaker, when will all this tom- 
foolery end? I am on my feet today to 
go on record here and now as being op- 
posed to the expenditure, or even the 
authorization for the planned expendi- 
ture of another thirty billion—or of the 
spending of a single dollar to build 10 


new supercarrier task forces. You ask 
why I am opposed to these expenditures? 
It is because I know that once the car- 
riers are built, together with all their 
accompanying task group ships—the 
cruisers, the battleships, the destroyers, 
the machine ships, the tankers, the hos- 
pital ships, the submarines, and the 
47,000 men required to man the task 
group described recently by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Kimball—if we do 
all these things there will be no country, 
except a bankrupt one, left to fight for. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress should get 
in and find out about the necessity and 
the cost of building and operating these 
so-called supercarrier task groups, be- 
cause those costs can well be the straw 
that will break the camel's back and ab- 
solutely plunge this Nation into bank- 
ruptcy, and thus into world war. 

We should get in, explore, delve deep, 
ascertain, and disclose the truth about 
the article written by Drew Pearson, 
headed “Air-Navy rivalry costs billions.” 
I commend most heartily the honesty, 
vision, and the foresight that Mr. Pear- 
son exhibited in the preparation of this 
article. 

In order that all Members of this 
House may avail themselves of its read- 
ing, I will include the same in the Recorp 
of today’s proceedings. 

The article reads as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 9, 1952] 
Arr-Navy Rivatry Costs BILLIONS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

The most important waste in the armed 
services reaches down to the vitals of the 
rivalry between the Air Force and the Navy. 
Here waste—or duplication—can be meas- 
ured in millions, or even billions. 

The truth is that the Unification Act just 
did not unify the armed services. In some 
respects they are more at loggerheads than 
ever. This is best illustrated right now in 
respect to airplane carriers. 

Though the battle of the superairplane 
carrier made headlines during the admirals’ 
fight against Louey Johnson, the battle is 
boiling again right now, though without 
benefit of headlines. At present the Navy is 
quietly trying to get 10 new supercarriers 
approved by Congress, each one with a flotilla 
of supporting ships and planes which sends 
the entire cost into the billions. 

Hitherto the problem of unification has 
been worked out by horsetrading inside the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. What happened was 
that every time the Air Force was given a new 
air group, the Navy was given another carrier 
or battleship to make up for it. This has 
been fine for the admirals, but not for the 
taxpayers. 

For the budget has now reached a point 
where the taxpayers are insisting on a care- 
ful scrutiny of their tax money and where 
Congressmen feel that weapon after weapon 
cannot be piled on the military pyramid un- 
less worth the cost. 

This column, therefore, has made a care- 
ful study of the airplane carrier versus the 
Air Force in terms of dollars, and here are 
some of the results. 

1. The wartime carrier task group costs 
seven time as much to build, takes five times 
as many men to operate, and uses twice as 
much petroleum as an equivalent force of 
B-50 medium bombers doing the same job. 
' 2. Purthermore, though the Air Force has 
been assigned the responsibility for patrol- 
ling the skies, the Russians, according to all 


reports, are outproducing us in many types 
of airplanes, especially jets. 

The Navy likewise has been assigned the 
job of patroling the seas, and unlike the 
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Air Force, is far ahead of the Russian Navy. 
Except possibly in submarines, the United 
States Navy is so far ahead that it would 
take about 20 years for the Russian Navy 
to catch up. 

Therefore Congress will have to consider 
carefully whether it is worth while heaping 
more costs on the taxpayer for 10 more su- 
percarriers just to keep the Navy abreast of 
the Air Force. 

3. The Navy's chief argument in favor of 
the 10 supercarriers is that they are floating 
air bases. They can move about, the ad- 
mirals argue, and thus escape enemy bomb- 
ers. 
Air Force generals, on the other hand 
point out that at a speed of only 18 knots, 
the carrier is just about as vulnerable as a 
land base, and that air attacks during World 
War II proved them so. 

“A carrier,” snorted Gen. Carl Spaatz, for- 
mer boss of the Air Force, “can move right, 
left, or down.” 

On the other hand, land bases can be re- 
stored much more quickly and cheaply after 
bombing attacks. New runways can be built 
in short order, whereas a carrier may have 
to steam halfway round the world, then lay 
up in dry dock for months. 

4. Air Force generals also point out that 
the Navy’s mobility may work in reverse. 
For example, a warning of possible world war 
was flashed to the Mediterranean Fleet just 
after the Korean outbreak. But the Navy, 
instead of rushing its carriers toward closer 
striking distance of Russia, hastily steamed 
in the opposite direction. 

The same is true in Korea. The Navy has 
been so preoccupied with safeguarding th« 
fieet that it has pulled its carriers out of 
range of the Russian-built MIG's. In other 
words, the Navy has left the air fighting al- 
most entirely up to the Air Force. Only 16 
times during the entire Korean war have car- 
rier planes tangled with enemy planes. Navy 
pilots have shot down only three MIG's dur- 
ing the entire war and damaged two others. 
The last encounter was more than a year 
ago. This total Navy record for the Korean 
war is often matched in one day by the Air 
Force. 

In other words, the taxpayers are paying 
for carriers in the Korean area which simply 
do not put their planes into the most dan- 
gerous combat actions. 

5. Economically, the taxpayers will get 
more air power out of an Air Force unit than 
an equivalent Navy carrier force. Actual 
figures show that it cost $1,300,000,000 to 
build a typical wartime carrier task group, 
and another $2,000,000,000 to outfit it for 
combat, making a total of more than $3,000,- 
000,000. In contrast, an equivalent B-50 
force, including an air base defended by 
radar, F-86 Sabrejets and antiaircraft ar- 
tillery, costs about $475,000,000, or one- 
seventh as much as a naval carrier group. 

The carrier group, operating for 60 days 
against targets in a 3,000-mile radius, would 
consume 3,500,000 barrels of petroleum. 
The B-50’s could do exactly the same job on 
333,000 barrels. The carrier consumption 
would include black oil for the ships’ boilers 
as well as aviation gas, costing a total of $5,- 
750,000. The B-50’s would use aviation gas 
only, costing about $2,500,000. 

The carrier task group would need 47,000 
men to man the ships and planes. To carry 
the same weight of bombs to equally distant 
targets, the B-50 force would expose only 
about 500 men to the risks of combat. An- 
other 9,500 men would be needed for ground 
crews to maintain the planes and man the 
basé defenses. 

In other words, the Air Force would need 
10,000 men against the Navy's 47,000 men 
to deliver the same bomb load on the same 
target. It would need one-half as much oil 
and gasoline, and one-seventh the cost of 
the Navy equipment. 

Thus, most of the arguments seem to be 
on the side of the Air Force, 
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My Hat Is Off to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities for Its Vigilance 
and Its Many Fine Accomplishments 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, very 
little is said from time to time about the 
many accomplishments of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities; 
and, in the few minutes allocated to me, 
I would like to trace the historical back- 
ground of the committee and, in so 
doing, pay it a deserving tribute for the 
part it has played in unmasking sub- 
versive elements in our midst. 

The House Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities was established by 
House Resolution 282, Seventy-fifth 
Coneress, agreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 26, 1938. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1945, the rules of the House were 
amended making the Committee on Un- 
American Activities a permanent stand- 
ing committee of the House of Represent- 
atives. A total of $1,694,210.93 has been 
appropriated to the committee since it 
was established. 

During the past 12 years, some 1,300 
witnesses have testified in public and 
executive hearings held by the commit- 
tee. A huge volume of evidence has been 
submitted in support of this testimony. 
The committee has acquired vast files of 
source material documenting the 71 re- 
ports and pamphlets which have been 
issued during the past 12 years. 

The committee has made readily avail- 
able, as a reference facility, a collection 
of lists of signers of Communist Party 
election petitions, obtained from origi- 
nal petitions or photostatic copies of 
original petitions which contain 363,119 
signatures for various years in 20 States. 
Its reference collection includes infor- 
mation and documentary evidence col- 
lected by staff investigators, official rec- 
ords obtained from other agencies, and 
data supplied by law-enforcement agen- 
cies. A voluminous collection of propa- 
ganda organs and pamphlets, issued by 
subversive groups, dating from 1923, has 
been acquired. 

The committee’s continuing study of 
Communist activity since 1938 has re- 
sulted in a voluminous collection of in- 
formation concerning the leaders, pro- 
grams, and aims of an entrenched poten- 
tial fifth column made up of the 54,000 
members of the Communist Party and 
its half million followers, and their in- 
creasing efforts in behalf of the forces 
of international communism. The com- 
mittee has unearthed information con- 
cerning the activities and methods of 
foreign agents intent on missions of 
propaganda, espionage, and sabotage. 
This information will serve as a valuable 
tool in the protection of our country 
against espionage and sabotage from 
within in this period of national emer- 
gency. 

In reviewing the aims and the accom- 
plishments of the House Committee on 
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Un-American Activities, we cannot for- 
get the vicious attacks it has survived 
from pinkster elements in this Nation 
bent upon abolishing it. 

As one who has consistently supported 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I take my hat off to it for the 
splendid contribution it has made to pre- 
serve our form of government and the 
American way of life that subversive 
elements would destroy. 


Crusade Against Crime: The Citizen 
Fights Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following inter- 
view by Julius N. Cahn with Hon. Harry 
J. Anslinger, Commissioner of United 
States Narcotics Bureau: 


INTRODUCTION BY ANNOUNCER 

ANNOUNCER. Crusade against crime. 

This station and five affiliated stations are 
proud to present the second of a new series 
of programs, unique in the annals of radio— 
devoted exclusively to news reports on crime 
prevention. 

Already, you the people have given wide 
acclaim to Crusade Against Crime, originated 
and produced by Julius N. Cahn. 

Your further comments are most wel- 
come. 

This ts your program, designed to help you 
do your part as a law-abiding citizen. 

Your crime commentator, Julius N. Cahn, 
has written and lectured widely on the prob- 
lem of combating crime. He brings to this 
program a varied background as columnist, 
editor, teacher, legislative specialist. 

In his Nation-wide March 11 column, 
Walter Winchell, famed columnist, wrote: 
“Networks are recommended to J. N. Cahn’s 
Washington radio program on how to com- 
bat crime. A corker.” 

Last week, you heard Mr. Cahn interview 
Senator CHargLes W. Tosry, Republican of 
New Hampshire. Today he has with him, 
by transcription, the Honorable Harry J. 
Anslinger, Chief of the Narcotics Bureau of 
the United States Treasury Department and 
United States representative on the United 
States Narcotic Drug Commission. 

You'll hear Commissioner Anslinger review 
progress against the vicious dope traffic and 
discuss outstanding contributions in that 
drive made by Congressman Gorpon Can- 
FIELD, Republican of the Eighth District of 
New Jersey, Congressman HaLe Boccs, Demo- 
crat of the Second District of Louisiana, and 
Judge Edward A. Tamm, of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 


INTERVIEW WITH COMMISSIONER ANSLINGER 


Mr. CaHN. Commissioner, it has been a 
marvel, in the judgment of the Senate Crime 
Committee and others, that your Bureau has 
been able to function so effectively, consid- 
ering the fact that up until just a short time 
ago you had less than 200 agents throughout 
the entire United States. 

I note that the House Appropriations Come 
mittee commended your Bureau for its oute 
standing job and has acted to increase the 
number of agents available. Do you feel 
that this increase will be sufficient to cover 
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the problem, or is it your judgment that you 
might need additional personnel? 


NEW JERSEY ACTIVE AGAINST DOPE 


Commissioner ANsSLINGER. Mr. Cahn, ff all 
States and cities where a special narcotics 
problem exists will follow the pattern re- 
cently worked out by the legislative commit- 
tee to study the narcotics problem in New 
Jersey, uncer the chairmanship of Mr. Tomp- 
kins, placing a narcotics unit in the State 
police and establishing specially trained city 
narcotics squads, the problem could be 
brought under control without the need of 
increased Federal forces. 


TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD 

Now, when we appeared before the com- 
mittee of the United States Congress to ex- 
press our needs, the legislators were insistent 
to know whether or not the local communi- 
ties nad been shouldering their proper share 
of the burden in narcotic-law enforcement. 
I believe we were in a position to show that 
in some localities there had been a quick re- 
sponse to the police department's emergency. 
And here let me say that Congressman Gor- 
DON CANFIELD, Of New Jersey, has been the 
outstanding leader in Congress to get us 
increased appropriations. 

Mr. CaHNn. Well, I am sure that Congress- 
man CANFIELD’s constituents and folks 
throughout the Nation appreciate his splen- 
did efforts. 

Incidentally, Commissioner, may I ask how 
many men in the Bureau have lost their lives 
in the course of trapping narcotics violators, 
and how many have been injured? 

DEATHS IN LINE OF DUTY 


Commissioner ANSLINGER. Our most recent 
fatality was District Supervisor A. M. Bangs, 
one of the best men in narcotics enforcement 
that I have ever seen. He was shot and 
killed by the leader of the On Leon Tong in 
St. Paul, Minn., while seizing opium in the 
course of a raid on the Chinese leader's 
premises. 

At the same time one of our best agents 
was seriously wounded, but our supervisor 
died on the premises. 

We have had scores of agents injured in 
the line of duty, some minor injuries and 
others very serious. We have men killed 
in automobile accidents. One man was killed 
some time ago in Texas by a deputy sheriff. 
But, we always try to see that the other 
fellow gets the worst of it. 

Mr. CAHN. Well, Commissioner, the Nation 
is certainly indebted to these unsung 
heroes—agents of the Narcotics Bureau. 


HEROIN BEING MUCH DILUTED 


I note that in the report which you re- 
cently conveyed to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder, you cited major progress this 
past year in the war on the illegal narcotics 
traffic. The report stated that there was a 
sharp increase in the amount of seizures of 
drugs of all classes in 1951. Do you believe 
that this year, judging from these first 2!, 
months, that the amount of illegal dope 
seized will be around the same, or that it 
will decline? 

Commissioner ANSLINGER. Based on the re- 
ports at hand for the past 2144 months, 
which, of course, cannot be cited as a crite- 
rion because they are incomplete, it looks 
now as though the amount will run about 
the same as last year. 

However, at the same time, the purity of 
heroin has greatly declined, which is 4 good 
indication and shows the results of increased 
enforcement, both here and abroad. 

We recently seized a large quantity in 
New York which came from Italy, and in 
San Francisco we seized rather a substantial 
quantity coming from Communist China. It 
is very likely that we might just be lucky 
enough to run into a big seizure, which 
sometimes off-sets our prognostication. 

Mr. CAHN. Is it your judgment, that the 
present Boggs law, which in particular is 
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directed against second offenders is suf- 
ficiently strong, or would you like to see 
still stronger legislation? 


JUDGE TAMM RIGHTLY SENTENCED PEDDLER 
6 TO 20 YEARS 


Commissioner ANSLINGER. Mr. Cahn, this 
morning, I read a very fine piece of news 
in the paper. Judge Edward A. Tamm 
handed out the stiffest sentence which was 
ever handed out in the District. It will be 
the greatest deterrent here in the District. 
And it will be the greatest thing to suppress 
the use of narcotic drugs here. 

I want to congratulate Judge Tamm on 
that action, because after all, that is the 
thing that throws fear into the hearts of the 
peddlers. 

That has been true all over the United 
States. Where you get good sentences— 
like in St. Louis, Memphis—places like 
Minnesota, and in your own State, Wiscon- 
sin, where you get substantial sentences, 
the traffic disappears. Now, we favored the 
law which was introduced in the Eighty- 
second Congress by Senator DIRKSEN, pro- 
viding the death penalty. But the bill didn’t 
come up. 


BOGGS ACT, A GREAT STEP FORWARD 


However, the Boggs Act represents a vast 
improvement over prior legislation, and it is 
our opinion that it will be a very powerful 
weapon in our fight against the narcotics 
traffic and resulting addiction. 

All States should enact similar legislation. 
I recall over here in Maryland—after 6 
months, similar provisions to the Boggs Act 
actually dried up the traffic in Baltimore. 
During these last raids we had throughout 
the country, we couldn't come up with a case 
in Baltimore. 

There was a repeal measure brought in 
during the recent special session at An- 
napolis, but it was turned down by the Judi- 
ciary Committee. For one thing, the people 


in Maryland just rose up in arms against 
the repeal of that act. 


Mr. CAHN. Well, I know that’s good news 


to all the people. And it is good news in 
America concerning those three leaders 
you've rightly praised: Congressman CaNn- 
FIELD, of New Jersey; Congressman Boscs of 
Louisiana; and Judge Tamm, here in the 
District. 


DO TOP GANGSTERS AVOID NARCOTICS TRAFFIC? 


During 1951, the Narcotics Bureau trapped 
Irving Wexler, better known as “Waxie Gor- 
don,” the bootlegger. He is now serving a 
prison term of 25 years to life. This has been 
regarded as an important indication that 
individuals who had not formerly been iden- 
tified in the narcotics traffic, but rather with 
bootlegging and other crimes, seem to have 
participated also in narcotics. 

But the underworid has long contended 
that narcotics violations usually aren't com- 
mitted by gamblers or persons engaged in 
other nondope illegal activities. Is it your 
feeling that criminals with non-narcotics 
records tend to steer clear of the narcotics 
traffic, or do they put their hand to earning 
any type of dishonest dollar, by any means? 

Commissioner ANSLINGER. Many of the top 
gangsters dip into the narcotics traffic. Of 
the list of 800 names I furnished to the Sen- 
ate Crime Committee, 200 of these top gang- 
sters had narcotics records. 

I want to point out to you this recent 
indictment last week in San Francisco. It 
included some of the top gangsters of the 
country—in New York, in Detroit, Chicago, 
Kansas City, California. It found that Gor- 
don was associated with top members of the 
Mafia throughout the country. 

And one thing that I think the press 
missed on that was the correct name of the 
top gangster in this country who was at one 
time the head of the Mafia in the United 
States. 


It is utter nonsense to think that these 
so-called big-shots don’t dip into the nar- 
cotics traffic. They do. If they can turn an 
easy dollar, a lot of them will take the chance. 

Mr. CaHN. I don’t suppose you'd care to 
mention the name of that top gangster over 
the radio, but I would like to ask you about 
one particular individual. 


LUCIANO’S TIE-UP 


Occasionally the press has carried word 
from Italy that Charles “Lucky” Luciano 
still disclaims any tie-up whatsoever with 
the world narcotics traffic. And thus far 
the Italian police have not apparently been 
able to pin anything on him. The Narcotics 
Bureau has, however, maintained that Lu- 
ciano is a major figure in the world dope 
traffic. Would you care to tell us what is 
your personal evaluation of his role, Com- 
missioner? 

Commissioner ANSLINGER. Mr. Cahn, I don’t 
wish to glamorize Luciano by any kind of a 
statement about him, but you can be sure 
he has been connected with narcotics traffic 
in Italy. 

Now, let me tell you this—yesterday, I re- 
ceived a letter from one of the top men in the 
Italian police, in the international phase of 
it, in which he recited all the tremendous 
activity that had been going on with respect 
to dope in Italy. It included such notorious 
characters as Joe Pici and Cala Basetti, and 
so on. And in it the positive statement is 
made that there is no question but that Lu- 
ciano is involved in this traffic. 

Mr. CaHN. That is certainly citing chapter 
and verse from the expert judgment of this 
Italian official. 


SO-CALLED ANTI-DOPE EDUCATION CAN BACKFIRE 


Now, Commissioner recalling testimony 
which you gave before the Senate Crime 
Committee, I believe that it has been your 
judgment that attempts to educate young- 
sters on the dangers of the narcotics traffic 
can often be more dangerous than helpful, in 
that impressionable minds may be tempted 
to indulge in these activities. I wonder if 
you would amplify just how you feel on this 
issue of schoo] education against narcotics? 

Commissioner ANSLINGER. That question 
has been considered by 68 nations, by experts 
of those nations, including our own, and they 
all felt that so-called drug propaganda is 
open to controversy and to grave objections. 
In some instances, where a narcotics educa- 
tion program -has been introduced to the 
youth, and conducted, it has had the un- 
fortunate effect of arousing curiosity and 
experimentation, and thereby spreading ad- 
diction. That is going on in one city right 
now, and we are having a little difficulty 
there, just since they started it. 

We do not tell anyone what to do about the 
subject. They can make up their own minds, 
and if they want to go ahead with education, 
we have material which we think is suitable. 
We merely give our considered opinion, based 
on many years of direct experience. We sin- 
cerely believe that narcotics education 
should be confined to law enforcement, pub- 
lic health agencies, parent-teacher and sim- 
ilar groups. 


NEW JERSEY PTA WARNED OF DANGER 


Recently in Essex County, N. J, the PTA 
conducted a conference on education, and 
the panel report wisely concluded that most 
adults are mentally unable to cope With the 
grave responsibilities in the prevention, care, 
and treatment of addiction, and So fall back 
on pure sensationalism. The panel called 
for a program of narcotics education within 
law enforcement—public health agencies, 
rather than wholesale dissemination of the 
information to the general public. 

Just recently the University of Massachu- 
setts made an intelligent approach to the 
problem and decided against instructions in 
the schools. Many people agree on this and 
particularly after studying all phases of the 
question. I might add, incidentally, that 
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after World War I we had a terrific outbreak 
of addiction, which was reduced to prac- 
tically the vanishing point without resorting 
to education. 

LURID MOVIES ON DOPE 

Mr. CaHNn. Turning to motion pictures, 
Commissioner, I know that it has been your 
judgment that many pictures designed to 
show the evil of narcotics could also be 
prejudicial to eradicating this menace. Has 
any increase in dope traffic actually been 
traced to any unsound movie on the nar- 
cotics problem? 

Commissioner ANSLINGER. It certainly has. 
As an answer to that question, I will quote 
from the report of the Federal grand jury 
in Detroit on addiction among teen-agers: 

The grand jury deplored “the unnecessary 
publicity which followed the narcotics con- 
viction of a popular picture star, and the ex- 
ploitation of this conviction by certain Holly- 
wood studios, which had a telling impact 
upon many young people who began using 
narcotics (and we noticed an increased usage 
immediately after that). Glorification of 
persons who have been connected in the nar- 
cotics racket is bound to have a detrimental 
effect on persons of impressionable age, and 
glamorizing of these questionable characters 
has contributed to the current wave of youth- 
ful addiction.” 

A lot of these tramps are still in the 
movies. But I'll tell you now, some good 
about Hollywood. The Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation, through its board of directors, re- 
cently shut the door tight against motion 
pictures dealing with drug traffic or drug ad- 
diction in any form. I think they must turn 
down about 12 of these stories a week. 


SOME TV PROGRAMS ON DOPE “AWFUL” 


It is unfortunate that the television indus- 
try doesn’t take the same commendable 
stand. You see some pretty awful stuff on 
television, I think this is something that the 
public is less able to fend itself against, 
since it comes right into the house. The 
romance and glamour which is normally as- 
sociated with the motion picture is com- 
pletely foreign to the drab, prosaic misery 
which is characteristic of the drug traffic, in 
reality. 

You find in England today, they do not 
allow a picture to be shown on the narcotics 
problem, which has been shown right here in 
Washington—on Ninth Street, 


RED CHINA FLOODING OUT OPIUM 


Mr. CaHNn. What is the latest report, Com- 
missioner, on the extent to which Red China 
may be using opium; either in Japan or else- 
where in the world; either for revenue raising 
purposes, or for purposes of destroying mo- 
rale of foreign peoples? 

Commissioner ANSLINGER. I can tell you 
without fear of contradiction that former 
heroin manufacturing companies in Tientsin 
and Manchuria have resumed operations, and 
heroin is finding its way into the United 
States by way of Japan, and incidentally, it 
is flooding Japan right now. 

Recently, Judge Michaelson, of San Fran- 
cisco, who has studied this question said, 
“Thus, we find Communist China is opening 
the flood gates of contraband narcotics, just 
as the Japanese did in their narcotics inva- 
sion which struck deep into the heart of 
China.” And we have positive evidence that 
the Communists in Japan are smuggling 
heroin through Hong Kong which comes from 
Communist China, and are using that to 
finance the communistic activities in Japan. 


CONTROVERSIAL HARPER’S ARTICLE 


Mr. Cann. A recent article in Harper's 
magazine contended that there was too much 
fuss about the narcotics problem and that 
there were only 50,000 to 60,000 addicts in this 
country; a number not meriting the stir 
which has been recently felt throughout the 
country, on this issue. On the other hand, 
the current issue of People Today criticizes 
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the Harper's article as “folly”. Do you care 
to offer a judgment on that Harper's article? 

Commissioner ANSLINGER. That article was 
a@ good approximation of conditions. After 
all, an increase from 50,000 to 60,000 addicts 
is a pretty substantial increase. 

There has been and still is a serious teen- 
age problem in several major metropolitan 
areas, but many States have not been in- 
fected. Any addiction among teen-agers is 
particularly bad, but the situation has been 
overdrawn in many quarters. Some of the 
reports that have been issued by so-called 
responsible agents are just utterly and com- 
pletely out of line. In cities and States 
where the courts have in the past been aware 
that there has been this addiction, you will 
find it has decreased very substantially. 


TEEN-AGE ADDICTION DECLINING 


We already have empty beds in Lexington. 
But a year ago, it was bursting at the seams. 
The reduction in teen-age addiction in Lex- 
ington is down about 50 percent which is a 
very gratifying situation as far as we see 
now. And that is particularly due to en- 
forcement at all levels, to the efforts of peo- 
ple like yourself and others to bring to the 
attention of the public this very serious prob- 
lem. And we are positively making head- 
way. 

Mr. Cann. That is certainly encouraging 
word about progress recorded at the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital in Lex- 
ington, Ky., where these young offenders are 
treated. 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON DOPE TRAFFIC 


Now, just one last question. There seems 
to have been some controversy, Commis- 
sioner, where the Baltimore area is the sup- 
plier of Washington narcotics, or whether 
the situation is the reverse at the present 
time. Would you care to comment on this 
issue? 

Commissioner ANSLINGER. I am not aware, 
and I don’t think you are -Ar. Cahn, that the 
port of Baltimore, one of the largest in the 
world, has been closed to the heroin smug- 

rs. 
eenene passed a State law similar to the 
Boggs bill, providing mandatory penalties of 
2, 5, and 10 years for first, second, and third 
violations. Since that law has been enforced 
narcotics conditions in Baltimore and 
throughout Maryland have improved im- 
measurably. 

There would probably be instances where 
the traffic moved either from one of these 
cities to another. We know that the ped- 
dlers in Baltimore have supplied Washing- 
ton and sometimes the reverse, but one thing 
we can positively prove is that most of this 
traffic comes first smuggled into New York, 
then comes down through Baltimore, usually 
by automobile, right into Washington. I 
think the situation is, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg?” 

The traffic is there, and we all have to 
fight it. There is no need for Baltimore 
blaming Washington or Washington blam- 
ing Baltimore. It’s smuggled into the port of 
Baltimore; we have a number of instances 
of that, and I can show you a United Nations 
chart giving smuggling routes. And they 
show the routes from Europe into Baltimore 
and New York. 

Mr. CaHN. Thank you, Commissioner, for 
that very clear-cut statement. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you've just heard the 
Honorable Harry J. Anslinger, Chief of United 
State Narcotics Bureau and one of our great- 
est public servants in the war against crime. 

There isn't a parent or youngster in this 
country who isn’t indebted to Harry J. An- 
slinger and the fine men of the United States 
Narcotics Bureau, as well as the men you've 
heard him commend today as aiding this law- 
enforcement effort. 

ANNOUNCER. Ladies and gentlemen, you've 
Just heard Crusade Against Crime, originated 
and produced by Julius N. Cahn, the program 
designed to cooperate with law-enforcement 


agents and patriotic citizens in the never- 
ending battle against the underworld. 
Listen in next week for the third program 
fm this series when Julius N. Cahn, your 
crime commentator, will bring you the latest 
news reports in the battle against crime. 


Drought and Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that the Members of the 
House who had the pleasure of serv- 
ing with Hon. Robert J. Kleberg, a Rep- 
resentative from Texas, will be inter- 
ested in an article which appeared in 
the New York Times of April 7, 1952. 
Under leave to extend heretofore grant- 
ed, I am inserting the article as a part 
of my remarks: 


Worst DrovucHt 1Nn 99-YrarR History Hirs 
LARGEST CATTLE RANCH IN UNITED STATES— 
Bur Price ConTrots Are CurTrInc BEEP 
SupPLy EVEN MorE, KLEfeRG TELLS EXPERTS 


(By William M. Blair) 


KINGSVILLE, Tex., April 6.—The great cat- 
tle-raising King Ranch, the largest single 
beef-producing operation in the United 
States, and perhaps in the world, is caught 
today in the worst drought in its 99-year 
history. 

But an even worse factor in the reduction 
of the Nation’s meat supply, Robert J. Kle- 
berg, president of the ranch, told the visit- 
ing board of directors of the American Meat 
Institute today, was Government price con- 
trol. 

At a chuck-wagon dinner on the ranch 
Mr. Kleberg said that removal of price con- 
trols in the meat industry was imperative 
if the country was to get the meat produc- 
tion now being called for by the Government 
to meet the minimum requirements of an 
increasing population in this country. 

Later Mr. Klieberg remarked to reporters 
that controls were not stopping the oper- 
ation of King Ranch, that he would keep 
right on raising cattle to help fill the coun- 
try'’s needs, but that he was concerred with 
the small producers, who were put in a 
squeeze by controls and the Midwest feeders 
who fatten range cattle for market. 

The meat experts were told that there 
had not been a general rain over the nearly 
1,000,000 acres of the Iking Ranch since last 
July and that emergency measures had been 
employed to keep alive the cattle grazing the 
vast range. Its usual cattle population of 
85,000 head is down about 60,000 head be- 
cause of the dry spell now extending into its 
third year. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS SPENT IN RECOVERY 


Mr. EKleberg, who has been a leader in the 
development of Brahma-type beef cattle 
suited to the short-grass and hot-climate 
country, said the drought was “far worse than 
the 1916-17-18 drought, and that was bad 
enough.” He estimated the oil- and gas-rich 
ranch had spent $1,000,000 in the last year on 
its extensive efforts to combat the drought 
and keep its great quantities of beef moving 
to market to help meet a growing demand. 

He observed that a cattle operation with 
less adequate financial and other resources 
wouki be cut of business in this drought. 

The directors of the American Meat Insti- 
ute came over from their meeting at Corpus 


t 
Christi for a tour of a part of the ranch, 
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including huge cattle feeding pens and the 
thoroughbred horse farms which have pro- 
duced two Kentucky Derby winners in the 
last six years, Assault in 1946 and Middle- 
ground in 1950. The board includes packers 
and other meat processors. 

Mr. Kleberg mde his remarks on price 
controls to the directors at the luncheon. 

“The cases of Argentina and Cuba,” he said, 
“certainly should prove that price controls 
and other controls are most disrupting and 
destructive to the cycle of meat production.” 

“It is obvious that we cannot depend on 
imports,” he said. “We must depend on our- 
selves, Our processors, Our ranchers, and 
farmers and their ability to increase the yield 
of the land. 

“Today, their efforts are hobbled by Gov- 
ernment control, as in Cuba, as in Argentina, 
and elsewhere, and it is short-sighted, to say 
the least, for our Government to urge in- 
creased production of all kinds and resources 
and, at the same time throw up barriers 
against meat production.” 

Mr. Kieberg, J. L. Roach, of Amarillo, presi- 
dent of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, ahd Claude R. McCann 
of Victoria, a former president of the associa- 
tion, said it was not so much a question of 
money at this time as it was that the country 
was losing meat for the dinner table. Among 
other things they said, cattle were being sent 
to market at lighter weights and this was 
cutting the beef we need if we are to feed 
America. 

Prices, they said, would level off if the in- 
dustry got a chance to produce. The small 
or marginal producer or feeder, they said, was 
the key to the entire situation because he was 
in the majority. 

Mr. Kileberg told the meat institute direc- 
tors that while the production of feed gen- 
erally required long-time planning, “the pro- 
duction of beef requires a very long cycle.” 

“The imposition of all sorts of artificial 
controls disturbs the cycle-planning and con- 
fidence of the producer,” he said, declaring 
that “controls automatically decrease pro- 
duction.” The ceiling, he asserted, becomes 
the floor, the base, in any regulated market, 
and the price moves from there up and out 
into the black market. 

In the case of Argentina, “historically and 
traditionally the land of plenty of beef,” and 
the world’s largest exporter of beef, Mr. Kle- 
berg said that on February 28, the Peron 
government had imposed on its citizens two 
meatless days a week because of strict con- 
trols that had been progressively stronger 
since 1826 and had caused a cut in produc- 
tion. 

EXPORTABLE SURPLUSES SHRINK 

“The exportable surplus from countries all 
over the world,” he said, “has shrunk from 
an average of 780,000 tons in 1939, 1940, and 
1941, to 470,000 tons as of last report.” 

In Cuba, he said, there was no exportable 
surplus and “not even enough beef to sup- 
ply the demand.” 

Part of the difficulty, he satd, was expand- 
ing populations and economies, with result- 
ing greater pressure on agriculture, and 
other weather corditions, but controls were 
restricting beef |»wroduction probabiy more 
than any other factor, he declared. 

On a 100-mile tour of the seared range 
country, Mr. Kieberg estimated the King 
Ranch was spending “$5,000 to $5,000 a day 
for emergency feeding” of its famed Santa 
Gertrudis cattle. The feed includes large 
quantities of cottonseed cakes shipped in to 
help fight the battle again drought. 

A crew of forty American-Mexican ranch 
hands, working long hours, are using special 
butane gas burners to knock the needles off 
prickly pear, a species of cactus, to enable the 
animals to eat that plant as food. The cattle 
moved in behind the burners to get the food, 
which the sharp needles had prevented them 
from eating. 

Mr. Kleberg figures the ranch had more 
than 5,000 head of cattle feeding on prickly 
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pear at the present time because the grass 
was burned out by the drought. 

At one point he asked a ranch hand, “How 
are the cattle holding up?” The cowboy re- 
plied, “Mr. Bob, these cattle are outlasting 
the country. It’s the country I'm worried 
about.” 

The King Ranch boss also is employing a 
giant machine, fashioned from two big trac- 
tor engines and weighing 114,000 pounds, to 
chop up mixed hrush and turn the earth 
to open up the ground for any rain that 
might fall. There were 12 inches of rain last 
September but it fell in spots and all at once. 
The run-off was rapid and failed to help the 
burned range. 

The machine has a plow-type blade that 
floats 12 to 14 inches beneath the surface. 
A huge bar and maw in front knock down 
trees and brush and permit them to pass 
under the tractor. 

In some of the more remote areas of the 
ranch the effect of the drought could be seen 
in the condition of the cattle, whose ribs 
were clearly outlined on the hides. Drought 
was especially difficult for cows with calves, 
the big product of the ranch. 

When visitors commented on the bright, 
blue skies, Mr. Kleberg’s vaqueros and ordi- 
nary ranch hands observed: “We'd like to 
have just one cloud.” 

Among the Meat Institute officials here 
for the Sunday meeting were H. H. Corey, 
president of George A. Hormel & Co., of 
Austin, Minn., chairman of the institute; 
Wesiey Hardenbergh, president of the insti- 
tute; Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of Wilson 
& Co., Inc., of Chicago; Frank J. Madden, 
general counsel of the Cudahy Packing Co.; 
F. W. Specht, president of Armour & Co., of 
Chicago; John Holmes, president of Swift & 
Co., of Chicago; A. H. Merkel, president of 
Merkel, Inc., of Jamaica, N. Y.; and George 
A. Schmidt, Jr., president of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., of New York. 





Would History Have Disclosed Chinese 
Intentions in North Korea When U. N. 
Forces Crossed the Thirty-eighth Par- 
allel? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Gen- 
eral MacArthur held a staff conference 
with key commanders in Seoul in Octo- 
ber 1950, a few minutes before he turned 
the capital of Korea over to Mr. Rhee in 
a memorable ceremony. The general 
had just returned from his Wake Island 
meeting with the President of the United 
States. 

While we sat under the glass-shat- 
tered dome of the capitol, we wondered 
whether the outcome of the conference 
General MacArthur was holding with 
General Walker and with General Al- 
mond would be a decision to cross the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

At Wake, we are told, President Tru- 
man was given assurance that the dike- 
lihood of Chinese participation in the 
Korean conflict, should U.N. forces cross 
the parallel, was remote. Perhaps no 
one will ever know whether General 
MacArthur relayed his assurance to his 
two field commanders. U. N, forces 


crossed the thirty-eighth parallel and 
were engaged by the Chinese weeks later. 

The question is: When G-2 breaks 
down, can history help? 

History records that from the time of 
Empress Jingo, of Japan, at around A. D. 
362 to 1894, when the Queen of Korea 
was murdered, and the Sino-Japanese 
War started, Chinese forces crossed the 
Yalu whenever Japanese troops ap- 
proached Seoul, which is south of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

In 1894, 10,000 Japanese troops moved 
on Seoul. Forthwith, China shot 30,000 
men across the Yalu to blunt the thrust. 

Perhaps history will yet record that 
while General MacArthur was holding 
his staff conference in the capitol of 
Seoul, Chinese troops were at that very 
moment crossing the Yalu. 

When President Truman addresses the 
Corps of Cadets at West Point in May, in 
celebration of its sesquicentennial, I trust 
he will leave it with a great respect for 
history, strategically interpreted. 





Missouri Basin Floods 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
driving to work this morning, I heard 
some very disturbing news. In my home 
State of South Dakota, the capital, 
Pierre, is expecting a wall of water at 
least 7 feet higher than flood stage today 
or tomorrow. Portions of the town have 
been inundated. : 

Yesterday I checked with the editor 
of the Pierre Capital Journal. The 
figures he reports are of interest. It was 
in 1943 that we had our last huge flood 
in the Pierre area. At that time, water 
was rushing past Pierre at a rate of 278,- 
000 cubic feet per second. It is expected 
that today or tomorrow this rate will 
reach 400,000 cubic feet per second. It 
is anticipated that nearly $100,000,000 
damage may be done in the Yankton, 
S. Dak., and Sioux City, Iowa, areas. 

My purpose in bringing this up today 
is twofold. Last week we voted on the 
civil-functions bill. One project in this 
was the Oahe Dam at Pierre. The com- 
mittee saw fit to allow only $700,000 
for this project although $3,000,000 had 
been asked by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Secondly, Mr. Speaker, the entire flood 
wall coming down the Missouri today 
originates in the Oahe drainage area. 
These floods could be stopped and the 
damage kept to a minimum if we had 
kept faith with the people in the valley. 

I have been told by Members, “what 
if we had appropriated the money, it 
would not do any good now.” That is 
true, but the people of the Missouri 
Basin will be running from floods every 
spring if we do not get those dams built, 

As mentioned, this wall of water is 
bearing down on Sioux City, Iowa, where 
@ municipal auditorium, stockyards, and 
great industrial assets lie in the path. 
A dam a slight way up the river would 
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save this area. We had an opportunity 
to put in such a dam last week at Gavins 
Point, but the committee had stricken 
it from the bill. No funds were allowed 
although the project is under construc- 
tion. 

I am including here a recent news 
story: 

Pierre, April 4.—The Missouri River broxe 
loose from its manacle of ice at 9:30 a. m. 
here today and rushed southward after reg- 
istering the fourth highest flood stage in its 
history. 

The stage at 6 a. m. was 13.8 feet, a drop 
from the 17.15 feet recorded early Thurs- 
day. Flood stage at Pierre is 15 feet. 

Meanwhile, precautions against continued 
flocding of the river continued. Army engi- 
neers said the threat would remain 2 
weeks. Robert Stewart, State Red Cross re- 
lations officer, said headquarters for hous- 
ing and a kitchen would be maintained in 
Fort Pierre until the danger passes. 

Stewart said prompt action by the Stanley 
County Red Cross Chapter in evacuating 
families and furnishings had saved an esti- 
mated $15,000 in rehabilitation costs. About 
300 persons had left their homes along the 
river in Pierre and Fort Pierre, but actually 
50 families were flooded out. 

There were other ominous signs of bigger 
things to come. The Missouri was reported 
rising at Mobridge with a stage there of 16.5 
feet late Thursday. 

The Moreau above Pierre was at 22.2 feet 
and was discharging water at a rate of 23,000 
cubic feet per second, Kenneth Darmer of 
the United States Geological Survey re- 
ported. The Grand River was varying be- 
tween 10 and 12 feet. 

Veteran river observers at Pierre said the 
normal spring crest of the Missouri, caused 
by tributaries in Montana and North Dakota, 
is not expected for another week. 

Residents of Fort Pierre, who have been 
flooded by both the Bad and Missouri Rivers, 
were advised by the State health department 
to boil all drinking water. A water main was 
cracked under pressure from flood waters and 
the warning was issued as a precautionary 
measure. 

A helicopter from the United States 
Coast Guard headquarters at Omaha flew 
in Thursday to help Red Cross officials sur- 
vey Fort Pierre flood conditions. 

Traffic was resumed on United States 83 
near Fort Pierre today as Bad River receded. 
The road had been closed by high water since 
Monday. 

The State highway maintenance depart- 
ment said there was water over United States 
83 at its junction with United States 12 at 
Selby. Traffic was limited to 9,000 pounds 
and the department said trucks may have to 
be barred entirely. 





The Marine Corps Bill Will Elevate One 
Segment of Our Armed Forces at the 
Expense of Other Elements of Our 
Armed Forces 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Ma- 
rine Corps bill to fix the strength of the 
Marine Corps at 300,000 to 400,000 and 
to make the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps a permanent member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is, in my ypinion, legis- 
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lation which must be considered very 
carefully from the point of view of its 
possible effect on all other elements of 
our Armed Force. 

We all want a strong Armed Force to- 
day to defend our country. However, I 
do not think any move to create one 
strong military element regardless of, 
and possibly at the expense of other 
equally vital military elements, will cre- 
ate strength. I cannot feature anyone 
advocating that either the legislative 
branch or the executive branch or the 
judicial branch of our Government 
should be built up at the expense of any 
one, or both, of the other two branches. 
Each has a job to perform and place in 
the total concept of Government, and 
each is expected to function properly in 
order to do that job. The same theory 
applies to our military forces: The Navy, 
including the Marine Corps, has its job 
to do on the ocean, the Air Force in the 
air, and the Army on land. Each must 
be responsible in its element. To give a 
Navy component a fundamental mission 
which belongs to the Army is wrong and 
creates a second land Army. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the REcorD corre- 
spondence on this subject between Rev. 
J. Bond Johnson, Italy, Tex., and myself 
dated July 18, 1951, and July 23, 1951, 
respectively: 

First METHODIST CHURCH, 
Italy, Tex., July 18, 1951. 
Hon. O1tn E. TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This is my first letter to my 
Congressman, but there is an issue before 
the House toward which I would like to add 
my 2 cents. This is the proposal to enlarge 
the Marine Corps to four divisions and in- 
clude the Commandant on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

As I have served in the Army Air Forces 
and the Navy, and am now a Reserve officer 
of the Marine Corps, I feel more or less 
qualified to look at the problem objectively. 
You undoubtedly have heard the many rea- 
sons for increasing the corps, primary of 
which, as far as I am concerned, is the 
corps’ ability for “moving out” on a mo- 
ment’s notice to any danger spot where 
United States troops are needed. It’s rec- 
ord for all such assignments needs not be 
reviewed (that’s why I have cast my lot 
with the Marines after serving with the other 
services). And another “police action” will 
probably require as many trained troops as 
we can muster, and on short notice. There- 
fore, the corps must have at least two di- 
visions available for combat duty and two 
in reserve. 

If you will recall last summer shortly after 
the Korean conflict began, the news head- 
lines screamed out: “All Marine Reserves to 
be called to active duty.” I checked a few 
days later with Southern Recruiting Division 
Headquarters (of the Marine Corps) in Dallas 
and they had no information at all other 
than what they had read in the papers. 
Then the colonel in charge flew to Wash- 
ington to confer with headquarters, Marine 
Corps, to get some “straight dope.” He 
learned that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps was likewise “in the dark” and had 
not been consulted by the Defense Depart- 
ment before or after the announcement had 
been released to the press. Had the Com- 
mandant been a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, he at least would have known what 
demands were to be made on his corps. This 
is just one illustration of the prevailing con- 
ditions concerning the Commandant. 
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I have been wondering what progress has 
been made on this bill in the House since 
the Senate passed the bill. Any informa- 
tion you may be able to furnish as to this 
will be most appreciated, as will any help you 
may give to getting this bill passed without 
further delay. We all know that the Korean 
truce bid is just a Soviet trick to encourage 
us to “let down” our defense preparations. 
We must not fall for this trick but must 
continue to strengthen our Armed Forces, in- 
cluding the Marine Corps, in order to suce- 
cessfully meet any Soviet aggression any- 
where. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Bonp JOHNSON. 


JULY 23, 1951. 
Rev. J. Bonp JOHNSON, 


First Methodist Church, 
Italy, Ter. 

Deark REVEREND JOHNSON: I received your 
letter of July 18 with regard to placing the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and fixing the strength 
of the Marine Corps at a minimum of 300,000 
and a maximum of 400,000. 

Reverend Johnson, one of my greatest in- 
terests since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress has been national defense. It gives me 
@ great deal of pleasure when I receive a 
letter from a minister who expresses a belief 
in the principle of a strong national defense 
because I have received many letters from 
ministers who opposed my voting for meas- 
ures which would result in that. However, 
I cannot agree with you on this Marine Corps 
matter. 

I have heard about, and read, with great 
admiration the record of the Marine Corps 
in the last war. Since I was an infantry 
battalion commander during the last war, I 
think I can appreciate and respect their 
achievements as much as anyone because I 
know what they went through. However, 
I do not think that it entitles the Marine 
Corps to special consideration any more than 
any other combat arm, because I know that 
the others went through equally as much and 
are equally as proud of their record. 

The Marine Corps is the Navy's specialist 
force, trained for amphibious and land war- 
fare much the same as the Army’s Airborne 
Corps is a specialist group trained for air- 
borne and land warfare. The Marine Corps 
received severe reductions in its strength 
after World War II to the point where it was 
almost not a fighting force any longer; how- 
ever, the same was true of all the services in 
our Armed Forces. For instance, the 6,000,- 
000-man strength of our World War II Army 
was reduced to a pre-Korean strength of 
600,000, and the Marine Corps declined from 
& wartime strength of 485,000 to a strength 
of 75,000 at the outset of the Korean cam- 
paign. Now, the Army was cut to one- 
tenth of its wartime strength while the 
Marine Corps just suffered a reduction to 
one-fifth of its former strength. The Army’s 
airborne divisions fell from a wartime high 
of 5 to 2, the Marine Corps from 6 to 2. 
When you consider the number of noncombat 
functions which the Army must maintain 
(such as medical installations, quartermaster, 
signal, and so forth) and from which the 
Marine Corps receives direct support and 
benefit in supplies (the Army furnishes the 
Marine Corps with over 200,000 different 
items of equipment) in actual services, im- 
proved and new equipment and so forth, 
then one must admit that the Army was 
little better off than the Marine Corps insofar 
as its combat divisions in the infantry, 
armor, and airborne fields were concerned. 
There was no deliberate neglect of the Marine 
Corps alone; it was only part of a general 
neglect of our entire Armed Forces. 

I think that definitely the views of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, as head 
of specialist service, should be taken into 
consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
when they enter upon deliberations that pare 
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ticularly concern the Marine Corps. How- 
ever, I believe the same for the heads of all 
specialist groups, such as the Chief of the 
Ground Forces, the Chief of Armored Forces, 
the Chief of the Airborne Forces, and so 
forth. 

As a result, I will support a bill making 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps a con- 
sultant to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but not 
one which makes him a member of the Joint 
Chiefs and gives him a special consideration 
not enjoyed by other services which are 
equally as important to a well-rounded mili- 
tary force. I will support a bill which pro- 
hibits any attempt to emasculate the Marine 
Corps, but not one which establishes an ab- 
solute floor for that service without render- 
ing the same guaranty to the balance of the 
services. As I am sure you know, for some 
time it has been customary to maintain Ma- 
rine strength at 20 percent of the Navy's 
strength; and, it would seem reasonable to 
me that definitely we establish the Marine 
Corps at, say, 25 percent of the Navy strength 
to guarantee their continued well-being and 
an effective amphibious force. But, I can- 
not agree on some such absolute figure as 
300,000 to 400,000 being written into law 
without knowing what strengths will be al- 
lowed to the other services. I will support 
any bill which puts a proportionate floor un- 
der all the services to guarantee a balanced 
and adequate total armed forces. 

In my opinion, the bill presently before the 
Congress attempts to set up the Marine Corps 
as a ready force for our entire military 
machine (Army, Navy, and Air Force). Un- 
der today’s circumstances, it is my opinion 
that not only the Marine Corps needs to be 
ready, but every branch of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force as well. This type of mission 
has never been the accepted mission of the 
Marine Corps. The Marine Corps has always, 
with rare exceptions, been employed as the 
land force in support of naval operations 
when it operated by itself. Otherwise, when 
it has operated as part of a larger force under 
Army control, it has assisted the Army in 
executing a predominantly military land op- 
eration (hence, an Army mission) and has 
had to have the combat and logistical sup- 
port of Army units in order to function away 
from the Navy. For the Marine Corps to be 
a completely self-sufficient and autonomous 
fighting force, independent of Army and 
Navy support, as it must be if it is to be our 
force held in readiness to accomplish any 
mission under any conditions, then it must 
become a second land Army with all the sup- 
porting services which have never been an or- 
ganic part of the Marine Corps and have al- 
ways been furnished by either the Army or 
Navy. I cannot see where we gain anything 
by that. If the Army is not ready to accom- 
plish its mission in land operations, then let’s 
strengthen the Army's combat forces; if the 
Marine Corps is not ready to accomplish its 
mission in amphibious operations, we must 
strengthen the Marine Corps and not create 
a second amphibious corps in the Army. 

The bill on this matter is now in the House 
Rules Committee; however, my guess is that it 
will soon be brought on the House floor for 
consideration. Unless different arguments 
are brought forth by its supporters, I intend 
to oppose the bill as it is presently con- 
stituted. 

As I said before, I have great admiration 
for the Marine Corps—as far as that goes, 
for any American man who goes through the 
hell of combat—but I cannot vote for a bill 
which I honestly believe elevates one seg- 
ment of our Armed Forces at the expense of 
the others. I think that I would argue just 
as strongly against any bill that tried to cre- 
ate a second corps of amphibious specialists 
in the Army to take over in naval campaigns. 

Reverend, all I want is a strong armed 
force today, but I do not think any move to 
create one strong element regardless of, and 
possibly at the expense of, the other elements 
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will create strength. Such steps I feel un- 
dermine rather than build. 

I will always be glad to hear from you at 
any time. I hope to see you and discuss 
this with you when I get down to the district 
next time. 

Sincerely, 
O.IN E. TEaGvE, 
Congressman, 


A Good Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased 
to include a letter from Mr. Irvin R. 
Woods, president of the Washington— 
State—Public Utility Districts’ Associa- 
tion to Mr. Charles E. Wilson, until re- 
cently Defense Mobilizer. 

Mr. Woods lives in my district and 
I think his letter is a very sane and very 
sound defense of our Federal investments 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The letter follows: 


WASHINGTON PuBLic UTILITY 
DISTRICTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., March 21, 1952. 
CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Witson; Our attention has been 
directed to testimony which you recently 
gave before the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, and which was published in 
the February 4, 1952, news issue of Electrical 
World. Your testimony appeared to place 
you against the Federal public power projects 
in the Northwest. You have either been 
grossly misinformed or you are grossly mis- 
informing as your statements most certainly 
are contrary to fact. 

Of all investments by the Federal Govern- 
ment in needed improvements of our Nation, 
the multipurpose projects located in the Pa- 
cific Northwest have been the most business- 
like from the taxpayer's point of view. The 
bulk of the cost to build these dams is allo- 
cated to the portion to produce electric pow- 
er. Every dollar of the taxpayer’s money 
which has, and is, being used to build the 
power portion of these multipurpose proj- 
ects is being returned to the United States 
Treasury by the electric power consumer of 
the Northwest, along with proper interest 
to the investment. It might be pointed out 
that in addition to repaying the Govern- 
ment’s investment with interest, the rate- 
payer in the Pacific Northwest must meet all 
operating expenses and maintenance costs, 
including depreciation reserves, for these 
projects. Certainly this fact is not in keep- 
ing with your statement before the commit- 
tee that these projects are built by spending 
vast sums of taxpayers’ money. 

In one portion of your testimony you 
speak of the free-enterprise system, and then 
immediately following you question the right 
of free enterprise to select a particular re- 
gion in which to develop or which has an 
energy resource which encourages the dee 
velopment of free enterprise. 

The reason why the aluminum loads, as 
well as other production in the defense ef- 
fort, have located in the Pacific Northwest 
is due to low-cost public power. The fact 
that these industrial loads have been served 
with 2-mill power during a period when the 


sale of electric energy from the Federal dams 
have produced power revenues grossing $225,- 
000,000 of which $69,139,000 is net revenue, 
refutes any criticism of tax subsidization. 
The fact that accounting for these dams is 
based on established Federal Power Commis- 
sion System of Accounts, used by all utilities, 
guarantees the business accuracy of such 
figures. 

In reference to your charge of “socialism,” 
may we point out that there is no choice in 
the light of free competitive enterprise 
when you refer to an electric utility service. 
The choice must lie between a private mo- 
nopolistic type service controlled in part by a 
politically appointed commission, or a pub- 
licly owned monopoly type service controlled 
through locally elected officials. In this area 
it has been the failure of regulation of the 
private monopolies, coupled with their fail- 
ure to provide electric service to those peo- 
ple who wanted it, along with their refusal 
to develop our natural resources to the fullest 
extent for the benefit of the entire region 
and Nation, which has prompted the growth 
of public power. 

We, in the Northwest, do not believe in 
public power based on public ownership as 
such. Rather we believe that the develop- 
ment of a basic natural energy resource in 
this area can best be accomplished when such 
development comes from the greatest good 
to the greatest number, instead of the spe- 
cial good to a private few. It is a develop- 
ment based on plenty, not scarcity. It is a 
development which fosters free competitive 
enterprise. It is a partnership between the 
people and their Government. Past history 
of this area’s contribution to World War II 
production makes this view mandatory in 
light of our present defense effort. 

Misinforming statements, contrary to the 
facts, when given by a person in your high 
capacity, can be very injurious to the defense 
effort. Certainly, if the statements attrib- 
uted to you are your personal opinion, you 
should at least temper any official statements 
through full acknowledgement of the facts 
on our Northwest public power development. 

We are taking the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter to various people to correct the 
misinformation implied by your remarks as 
published throughout the Nation in the Elec- 
trical World. 

Yours very truly, 
I. R. Woops, 
President. 


Trinity River Project Indispensable CVP 
Unit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include for the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Sacramento Bee of April 
4 concerning legislation I introduced 
which would authorize the Trinity River 
project in northern California. 

Because of the huge drain on Federal 
funds to support the national defense 
program, it is incumbent on all of us to 
propose only the most urgently needed 
and most economically feasible projects 
for construction through Federal financ- 
ing. The Trinity project qualifies in both 
categories. 

The project will brace up short power 
reserves and conserve wasted flood- 
waters to irrigate summer crops in Cali- 
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fornia’s great Central Valley. Only a 
providential rainfall and snowfall this 
past winter has prevented serious short- 
ages in power reserves and dry irrigation 
canals in some areas. As the editorial 
in the Sacramento Bee states: 


It is indisputable that more water and 
more power sources are needed today and 
will be needed desperately in the future to 
meet the growing requirements of the CVP 
area. 


My concern over short power reserves 
is not only based on Interior Department 
estimates but comes from the Public 
Utilities Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

In an interim opinion of October 1951 
on a study concerning the availability 
of power in California, the commission 
refers to needs for 1952, 1953, and 1954, 
and says: 


With the total capacity for the Pacific 
Southwest power area as a whole reduced 
to the point where only a 2!,-percent mar- 
gin prevails as contrasted with a normal 
operating margin of 12 to 15 percent, it is 
obvious that the situation on some utility 
systems will be very critical. 


Surely it is unwise for the Congress 
to permit such hazardous power supply 
conditions to exist, especially when the 
water is also urgently needed in a world- 
famous productive farm area. 

The economic feasibility of the project 
and its ability to return a 3-to-1 benefit 
for its cost is also mentioned in the edi- 
torial, together with this observation: 


The Trinity protect long has been looked 
upon as the most feasible, from the stand- 
point of engineering and economics, of any 
which have been suggested to augment the 
CVP supplies, 


The editorial follows: 


TrINITY River Project Is INDISPENSABLE CVP 
UNIT 


Congress is asked in a bill introduced by 
Representative CLaiR ENGLE, of the Second 
California District to authorize a $190,000,000 
water and power development on the Trinity 
River as a part of the Central Valley project. 

Through dams and tunnels, the Trinity 
water would be diverted into the Sacramento 
River above Shasta Dam and would become 
available for irrigating the semiarid lands 
in the interior valleys. 

It is indisputable that more water and 
power sources are needed today and will be 
needed desperately in the future to meet the 
growing requirements of the CVP area. The 
Trinity project long has been looked upon as 
the most feasible, from the standpoint of 
engineering and economics, of any which have 
been suggested to augment the CVP supplies. 

In fact, so favorable are the economic as- 
pects of the project that Congressman ENGLE 
is not talking through his hat when he says 
it would not cost the Government a single 
dollar and would return to the Treasury $3 
for every $1 invested. 

The project would irrigate 300,000 acres 
and would develop 218,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. 

Reasonable calculations indicate this 
should return $35,000,000 a year in benefits 
as against $11,500,000 annually which would 
be required to operate and pay off the project 
on a 50-year amortization basis. 

While Congress is reluctant to authorize 
new water and power projects because of the 
heavy defense costs, it would be shortsighted 
were the lawmakers to close their eyes to the 
urgent needs of a large California area and 
to the fact the investment would be gilt 
edged and actually make a neat profit for 
the Government. 
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Of course, the water requirements of the 
Trinity River Basin should be recognized and 
protected, as suggested in a resolution 
adopted in the State assembly. 

That is fundamental—and probably is 
guaranteed by State and Federal laws. 

However, the present needs of this area of 
high rainfall and all the estimable require- 
ment; of the future can be met comfortably 
with only a small percentage of the stream’s 
flow. 

The point of water rights, while impor- 
tant, should not be raised as a purely phony 
issue by opponents of public power and 
water developments in order to stymie this 
attractive project. 

It would be a shame and a crime, no less, 
were the bulk of this water to continue to 
flow to the sea, serving no one in that area, 
while the enormous irrigation and power 
benefits the project could provide were denied 
the remainder of the State. 


Effort To Save World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “I Appeal to 531 Modern Kings: 
Help Save World Peace,” written by 
Clarence Poe, president and editor of 
the Progressive Farmer. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to ask for the insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of the very 
thoughtful article by Dr. Clarence Poe, 
president and editor of the Progressive 
Farmer. I am glad the Senator from 
Alabama has done so. This article deals 
with the method which should be 
adopted in order to win one thousand 
million underprivileged people to our 
side. 

Dr. Poe emphasizes the thought that 
in order to prevent world war ITI we must 
not only make America strong but we 
must likewise have the friendship and 
loyalty of a vast number of underprivi- 
leged people throughout the world. His 
solution for this problem is not to in- 
dulge in reckless charity but to provide 
sound programs which will enable these 
people to help themselves in three ways, 
to wit: 

First. By doubling food production 
and farm income notably by our own 
American-type farm demonstration 
work. 

Second. By better health programs 
everywhere. : . 

Third. By industrial development. 

Dr. Poe’s article is addressed to the 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, and it is well worth the 
attention of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I APPEAL TO 531 Mopern KINncs: Hetp Save 
WORLD PEACE 
(The supreme need of the free world to- 


day is to win to our side the hearts and 
minds of 1,000,000,000 underprivileged peo- 


ple. We can do this not by guns, not by 
charity, but by stimulating self-help by farm 
demonstration work and other proved 
methods.) 


“To the 96 Members of the United States 
Senate and Our 435 Representatives in 
Congress. 


“I have entitled this article ‘An Appeal to 
531 Modern Kings.’ 

“I am doing this because I believe not 1 
in 10 of you fully realizes (1) what tremen- 
dous powers you have and hence, (2) how 
both appallingly serious and inspiringly 
challenging is your responsibility to use these 
powers not merely for the good of your State 
and Nation but for all mankind. 

“Each of you has indeed greater power 
both for peace and war than the average 
king of ancient days ever had. Those kings 
had at their disposal only men with bows 
and arrows, spears, or muskets—whose 
greatest speed was the legs of a horse. You 
have at your collective command TNT, atom 
bombs, hydrogen bombs, and world-girdling 
purveyors of death on land and sea and sky, 
Traveling with the speed of lightning. 

“I submit that not Solomon in all his glory 
had such power as our average American 
Senator or Congressman possesses today. 
And to realize this fact I am sure will not 
increase your vanity, but only make you 
pray as did Solomon himself, ‘Give therefore 
Thy servant an understanding heart * * *’ 
or as Woodrow Wilson said to me in 1912, 
‘The prospect of the Presidency brings to me 
not elation, but a profound and sobering 
sense of responsibility.’ 

“The vot rs in your State or district have 
made you Senators and Representatives of 
the United States. But inexorable destiny 
and inescapable fate—let us say reverently, 
Almighty God Himself—have made you 
trustees for world peace and protectors of 
all humanity’s future. The fate of babes 
and youth now living and millions yet un- 
born both here and abroad may depend upon 
your awareness of the unspeakable dangers of 
another world war and your responsibility to 
help prevent it. Certainly (1) the United 
States has become the supremely greatest 
nation on earth, the most influential in shap- 
ing the destinies of our whole human race, 
and (2), you 531 men and women in Con- 
gress have greater power than the Presidents 
or courts or armies to mold the United States 
policy to right ends. Furthermore, the 
whole world is now in a state of flux, change, 
when your decisions by this Congress—per- 
haps by its decisions this month as in the 
case of lending or refusing to lend a hand to 
the aroused and poverty-cursed peoples of 
the world—may decide whether humanity 
shall have peace or war, whether we shall win 
to our side of the free world the tragically 
underprivileged peoples of the world or leave 
them to be exploited by a militant Russian 
imperialism to our incalculable hurt. 

“As a member of the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board, 1951-52—a truly 
nonpartisan organization representing Amer- 
ican agriculture, business, and labor, headed 
first by Nelson A. Rockefeller and now by 
Eric Johnston, two truly great Americans— 
I have realized as never before the appalling 
difference between the blessings we Ameri- 
cans enjoy and the terrible plight of peoples 
we might help. No, I do not mean help by 
charity. I mean encouraging, stimulating, 
and developing self-help that can give 
doubled or quadrupled income and higher 
living standards to the so-called underde- 
veloped areas of the world. Leaving out 
Russia and China (for which no American 
aid is now proposed), these underdeveloped 
areas include all the rest of Asia, all of Africa, 
Central America, and South America. In 
these countries live more than 1,000,000,000 
people (as compared with our 150,000,000) 
whose conditions of income, health, educa- 
tion, and life expectancy compere with con- 
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ditions in the developed areas (United States 
of America and Europe) as follows: 


ee 


Literacy, per cent 

Per capita income per year____- 
Doctors, per 100,000 people... ... 
Persons in each 100 living till 15._. 
Persons in each 100 living till @._. 
Life expectancy, years 


“We profess to be a Christian nation. 
Christ said in substance, ‘Where you find a 
sick person, @ hungry person, a friendless 
person, there am I.’ Let us think of the 
average man in these underdeveloped areas— 
@ man who can earn only 11 cents a day— 
must expect to die at 30—and to be hunrry 
and half-sick most of those 30 years. Then 
let’s think of our own vastly greater health, 
wealth, happiness, and life expectancy and 
then ask ourselves, ‘Do we have God's bless- 
ings in so much greater degree because we 
are sO much better than these other peo- 
ples?” And the answer must be ‘No, No.’ 

“Primarily we Americans have our greater 
blessings not because we are better or more 
deserving, but because we have the tremen- 
dous virgin resources of a new continent to 
divide among only 150,000,000 skilled people, 
while in Asia nearly 1,500,000,000 unskilled 
people must divide the meager last resources 
of a long-used continent. 

“Such is the situation. Certainly we can- 
not give these people virgin resources. Cer- 
tainly we cannot bankrupt ourselves giving 
them high incomes. But just as certainly— 
and this has been amply proved—we can give 
to these people (and can afford to give them) 
the new skills and new Knowledge that will 
enable them to secure 2, 3, 5, or 10 times 
greater income for themselves. 

“A great ¢7vricultural revolution such as 
Dr. 8. A. Knapp conducted with such mar- 
velous success right here in our own Southern 
States, 1901-1911—his sound, down-to-earth, 
grass-roots way of teaching better farming 
by ‘Farm Demonstration Work,’ selecting the 
best farmer in each locality and training him 
to demonstrate better and better farming to 
his neighbors—this is our greatest hope. The 
most heartening story of farm progress I 
have heard rec2ntly came from Dr. N. E. Dodd, 
of U. N.’s FAO; the story of ‘a shirt-tail 
Chinese farmer’ helping other neighbor 
farmers increase their rice and food crops in 
this way—his pride in being selected to do 
the demonstrating and then his joy at find- 
ing us ready to help them in this way. Also 
we must help start everywhere programs of 
better farm credit and marketing, rural in- 
dustries, industrial development, education, 
health, irrigation, and soil conservation. 

“American capital and business leadership 
must also be used in all these countries to 
promote sound agricultural and industrial 
development in ways that will avoid exploit- 
ing the people but instead promote their 
prosperity by more industries, better-paid 
labor, and higher living standards—while 
providing reasonable but not excessive re- 
turns to capital.” 


WE CAN HELP AMERICA BY HELPING OTHERS 


In the above article I have just appealed to 
the lofty Christian duty to help those less for- 
tunate than ourselves. But in this case by 
helping others we shall also help ourselves 
and the whole free world. Everybody talks 
about our tremendous tax burdens, but no 
one knows better than you that the only way 
to greatly reduce this burden is to provide 
better guaranties of world peace. Out of 
every tax dollar in your 1953 budget 85 cents 
goes for United States security. To make 
such appalling taxation unnecessary, we 
must win to our side more of these 1,000,000,- 
000 pecnle whose poverty, sickness, and de- 
spair make them easy vic..ms of Communist 
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propaganda. Months ago Dr. N. E. Dodd, of 
U. N.’s FAO, told me of the first Chinese ten- 
ant farmer he asked, “Why have you gone 
Communist?” 

“My family,” he answered, “has never 
known what it was not to be hungry. We 
have never known what it was to have shoes, 
The Communists promise to help us. Maybe 
they won't. But if they don't, at least we'll 
not be any worse off than now.” 

All of the 1,000,000,000 people in the sta- 
tistics I have just given are subject to this 
propaganda—and John Foster Dulles says 
Russia is spending 10 times as much for 
propaganda as we are. Our best propaganda 
is not to feed these millions, but to help 
them learn to feed themselves by “farm 
demonstration” and similar methods pro- 
posed to the mutual assistance and point 4 
programs. 

We cannot safeguard world peace by “buy- 
ing” other nations; bought nations will not 
stay bought. We can no longer intimidate 
other nations by our own military forces. 
Imperialistic acts will boomerang against us. 
We can win other nations to our side only by 
helping them help themselves and in ways 
that preserve their self-respect; not by a pro- 
gram of charity, but by a program of stimu- 
lated and encouraged self-help. I see no 
other way to preserve world peace, to halt 
communism, to reduce our intolerable bur- 
dens of taxation, and to save the priceless 
freedoms of America from threatened extinc- 
tion in a military state such as we are fast 
drifting into. 

“Who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” was 
the prophet’s question to an ancient ruler in 
a time of national crisis. To you 531 rulers 
of America, truly possessing more power than 
ancient kings possessed, I present the chal- 
lenge of the world’s underprivileged, halting 
now between communism and freedom and 
desperately asking for a program of self-help 
that would cost us but a fraction of what 
world war III would cost us. How will you 
decide? Perhaps you 531 men and women 
have come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLARENCE PoE, 
President and Editor, the Progressive 
Farmer. 





Flood Control Project at Havre, Mont. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, on my 
desk this morning is a petition bearing 
the names of more than 2,000 residents 
of Havre, Mont., requesting appropria- 
tions to begin the construction of a flood- 
control project, for the protection of 
their city which was authorized by the 
Congress nearly 10 years ago. The peo- 
ple of Havre are not the kind who ask for 
help if they can handle a problem them- 
selves. The problem of floods on the 
Milk River and its tributaries near Havre 
is a problem too big for them to handle. 
In line with long-established procedure, 
the Federal Government, by act of Con- 
gress, has authorized Federal aid to con- 
trol floods in their city. Because the 
Bureau of the Budget has refused to sub- 
mit a budget estimate, and the Congress 
has refused to appropriate funds with- 
out a budget estimate, the project has 


not been constructed and there are today 
at Havre some 1,200 people evacuated 
from their homes, and business and prop- 
erty damage of more than $250,000. 

The people of Havre are well aware 
that the Federal Government is not so 
niggardly with its dollars when it comes 
to financing rivers and harbors and 
fiood-control and irrigation works in 
foreign lands. They are wondering to- 
day if they would not be in a better posi- 
tion to request funds if Havre were on the 
Irrawaddy in Upper Burma, or the Po 
in northern Italy, rather than at its 
present location in northern Montana. 

As a part of my remarks, I enclose 
an editorial from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of April 5, showing that the 
people of Missouri are also wondering 
whether they can expect any assistance 
from their Government: 

To Mr. CANNON 


No Member of Congress should be more 
keenly aware of the importance of flood con- 
trol to this Stare than Congressman CLaR- 
ENCE CANNON, of Missouri, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee. In the 
last decade, his own district has suffered se- 
verely from at least three major floods. In 
St. Charles County alone last summer's 
floods caused property damage in excess of 
$3,000,000. Across the State last summer 
thousands were driven from their homes, in- 
dustry and transportation in the flood areas 
were crippled and the property damage 
mounted into millions of dollars. 

Yet under Congressman CANNON’s leader- 
ship, the Appropriations Committee slashed 
all appropriations for flood-control projects 
in the Missouri Basin. The committee elimi- 
nated entirely from the flood-control bill the 
funds to begin construction of the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir in Kansas, which is a key 
project in the control of floods in the lower 
Missouri Basin. Last Wednesday the House 
passed without a single change the bill as 
reported out by the committee. 

In a letter to the Globe-Democrat this 
week, Congressman CANNON defends the 
committee’s action, and disclaims his own 
influence in denying the money for Tuttle 
Creek. Mr. CANNON is too modest. As chair- 
man of the, committee, and as its senior 
member, he bas dominated the committee 
for several sessions. As chairman, it is his 
duty to appoint the various subcommittees, 
including the Subcommittee on the Civil 
Functions Appropriations of the Army en- 
gineers. In naming this subcommittee, he 
took the unusual course of appointing him- 
self as a member—the only regular subcom- 
mittee on which he serves. He appointed 
four members—not one of whom represents a 
Missouri Basin State, or can be said to be 
familiar with the problems of this area. 
They are: Congressman JOHN H. Kerr, of 
North Carolina; Louis C. RaBauTt and GERALD 
R. Forp, Jr., of Michigan; and GLEN R. Da- 
vis, of Wisconsin. Not one comes from a 
State in which flood control is a serious prob- 
lem. 

It is a fair criticism to point out that this 
subcommittee was stacked against the Mis- 
souri Valley, just as is the Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission recently named by Pres- 
ident Truman. 

Congressman CANNON’s explanation for 
killing the Tuttle Creek appropriation of 
$13,500,000 recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget is that “the engineers have not 
yet completed their report on the dam.” By 
engineers, we assume he means the survey 
commission, for Mr. CANNON cannot be un- 
aware that the Army engineers’ reports and 
plans are complete and have been for some 
time. The Tuttle Creek Reservoir was au- 
thorized by Congress, after lengthy hearings, 
in 1938. The project has been studied and 
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restudied, anc reviewed by engineering 
boards, both locally and in Washington. 

Despite these facts, Congressman CaNNON 
would defer construction of Tuttle Creek 
until the survey commission makes its re- 
port, which is not due until next January. 
That means that he would postpone a start 
on its construction until the next Congress. 

The Globe-Democrat pointed out when the 
members of the survey commission were 
named that it appears to be a stalking horse 
for a Missouri Valley Authority—a charge 
which has been made openly by members 
of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee. Congressman CANNON denies the 
charg2, but the action of his committee does 
little to substantiate his denial. 

He cannot claim that the elimination of 
the initial funds to begin the construction 
of Tuttle Creek is a tax-saving move. The 
amount involved is minute in comparison 
with the huge sums voted for waterways 
projects in Europe as a part of the foreign- 
aid program. These appropriations, totaling 
millions of dollars, have been approved by 
Congressman CANNON’s committee. In the 
Rhone Valley in France, for example, Mis- 
souri Basin taxpayers are helping finance two 
vast navigation and hydroelectric projects, 
which were approved by Congress without 
even the formality of holding a hearing. 
There are 22 dams and 46 power stations, of 
which three are now under construction, or 
completed. The cost of just these three 
projects is $685,500,000. No estimate has 
been made public of the total cost of the 
Rhone Valley development, of which 90 per- 
cent is to be financed by the United States. 

Yet the same committee has now said that 
the Missouri Valley must wait indefinitely for 
the flood protection it so urgently needs. 
Whether it is so intended or not, the com- 
mittee’s action under Mr. CaNnNon’s leader- 
ship is a direct slap at the people of the 
Missouri Valley, who have not yet recovered 
from the disaster which struck last summer, 
and who live under the threat of future major 
floods. 





State Can Cut Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial which appeared 
in the February 7, 1952, edition of the 
Record, Hilton, N. Y., pertaining to an 
address by Garth A. Shoemaker, presi- 
dent of the Citizens Public Expenditures 
Survey before the Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York at its meet- 
ing at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, 
N. Y. The editorial follows: 


State Can Cut Taxes 


New York State can cut taxes and still 
collect revenues considerably in excess of 
1952 spending requirements, Garth A. Shoe- 
maker, president of Citizens Public Expend- 
iture Survey, told the Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York at its meeting 
at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, a few 
days ago. 

Renewing his demands for a reduction in 
State taxes, the head of the State-wide tax- 
payers organization pointed out that if the 
present tax provisions are unchanged, the 
State will collect $1,050,000,000 in general 
fund revenues and $55,000,000 in war bonus 








taxes during the fiscal year beginning next 


il 1. 

This billion-dollar-plus revenue indicates 
that taxes can be cut considerably and the 
State will not be required to fit itself into a 
strait jacket of economies, Shoemaker said. 
“In asking for a reduction in taxes we are, 
therefore, asking only that no further great 
expansion in State spending take place in 
this year of increased Federal taxes and con- 
version from a peace to a full defense, if not 
wartime, economy.” 

Mr. Shoemaker criticized the Governor's 
repeated references to “expansion of existing 
programs,” “new governmental services” and 
to “new programs” in his message opening 
the 1952 legislative session. 

The Elmira executive refuted Governor 
Dewey's statement that the increase in State 
revenues was due to inflation and that the 
effects of the same inflation on the cost of 
State government is to wipe out the revenue 
gain. “Actually the increase in State reve- 
nues is due only partly to inflation,” Mr. 
Shoemaker said. “More people are working 
and paying taxes. Both production and sales 
are at high levels. These factors produce 
increased tax collections which do not result 
from inflation nor do they cause inflation in 
State costs.” 

He also hit out at the proposed Niagara 
River power project, declaring “that it would 
be pure socialism for either the State or 
Federal Government to construct and operate 
&@ power project in the Niagara.” 

“Here,” he said, “is a perfect example of 

Government encroachment into a field of 
private business. It is a clear-cut example, 
because the development of power is the sole 
purpose of the Niagara project. Water con- 
trol is not involved. Navigation is not in- 
volved. Irrigation is not involved. There are 
none of the excuses which have been used 
in other projects to wedge the camel’s nose 
of Government operation into the tent of 
private business.” 
' Mr. Shoemaker further declared that pri- 
vate power companies stand ready to develop 
the Niagara without 1 cent of expense to the 
Government, either State or Federal. More- 
over, in the hands of private ownership, he 
pointed out, the Niagara development will 
pay more than €23,000,000 in annual taxes to 
Federal, State, and local government. 





Marine Corps Bill a Tribute, but “Big- 
ness” and Further Separation of Corps 
From Navy Held Unwise by Hanson W. 
Baldwin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, the pres« 
ent bill which proposes to fix the strength 
of the Marine Corps at 300,000 to 400,000 
and to place the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
has some disquieting implications. 

I think everyone will admit that this 
legislation is a well-deserved tribute to 
the Marine Corps; however, in giving 
this tribute we must not harm the Ma- 
rine Corps or the national defense. Em- 
phasizing “bigness” in the Marine Corps 
and effecting further separation of the 
Marine Corps from the Navy, as this 
legislation apparently does, could well 
react to the detriment of both the Marine 
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Corps and our entire defense establish- 
ment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp Hanson W. Baldwin’s analysis of 
the Marine Corps bill, entitled “Marine 
Bill a Tribute, but ‘Bigness’ and Further 
Separation of Corps From Navy Are Held 
Unwise” and published in the July 2, 
1951, issue of the New York Times: 


Marine Bu a TrisutE—But “BIGNEsS” aND 
FuRTHER SEPARATION OF CorPS From Navy 
Are HELD UNWISE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The approval last week by the House Armed 
Services Committee of a bill expanding the 
Marine Corps and adding its Commandant 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff represents well- 
deserved praise for the Marine Corps. But 
nevertheless, it has some disquieting over- 
tones. 

This legislation obviously is intended to 
safeguard the Marine Corps against the repe- 
tition of past attempts in Washington to 
whittle down its combat roles, or to eliminate 
it as a real combat force and merge it with 
the Army end Air Force. But whether this 
intent will be realized will depend in large 
measure upon whether the Marines accept 
the new legislation as a charter of autonomy, 
or a bestowal of responsibility. 

The legislation is not yet complete; the 
House still must approve it, and it is con- 
ceivable that the President micht veto the 
final bill. Moreover, the version approved 
by the House committee differs somewhat 
from that passed by the Senate. 

The Senate bill would authorize a Marine 
Corps top strength of 400,000, organized in 
4 full-strength divisions and 4 Marine air 
wings, and would require that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps sit as a con- 
sultant with the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
a voice in all matters pertaining to the 
corps. The House version would make the 
Commandant a full-fledged member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and would set a 300,000 
minimum rather than a 400,000 maximum, 
as the Marine Corps strength. 


SENATE PROVISION VIEWED SOUND 


The Senate provision for making the Come 
Mandant of the corps, now Gen. Clifton B. 
Cates, a consultant rather than a full-fledged 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff seems 
sound. Testimony introduced at the Senate 
hearings showed that since 1947 the Marine 
Corps Commandant had attended only six 
Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings, each time by 
invitation. 

There have been occasions when matters 
of basic importance to the Marine Corps, 
including the participation of that corps in 
future operations, were discussed at Joint 
Chiefs of Staff meetings, without the partici- 
pation of any marine or anyone fully con- 
versant with the special problems involved. 

On at least one occasion since the Korean 
war began, a long-distance conference with 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur in 
Tokyo had to be adjourned because questions 
were asked about the Marines that none 
present could answer. 

Congressional friends of the Marine: Corps, 
spearheaded by Senator Pau H. Dovctas, 
Democrat, of Illinois, pointed out, with ample 
legal precedent to back their views, that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps was not 
“under” the Chief of Naval Operations but 
answerable to the Secretary of the Navy (a 
fact that the Secretary of the Navy sup- 
ported); that the Marine Corps was part of 
the Naval Establishment but in effect a 
fourth service, and that the Chief of Naval 
Operations could not adequately represent 
Marine views at Joint Chiefs of Staff meet- 
ings. 

These assertions were disputed, in part or 
in their interpretation, by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and representatives of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, The additions of the 
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Marine Corps Commandant to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which already has a chairman 
without vote, would tend to make for even 
more unwieldy administrative machinery. 

The interests of the Marines seem ade- 
quately represented—whenever general plan- 
ning is the subject of discussion—by the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Hence, the Sen- 
ate version of the current legislation, to make 
the Marine Corps Commandant a consultant 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, should insure 
adequate technical discussion when the 
Marines are involved and it represents a 
happy compromise. 

The size provisions are more difficult. The 
proposed floor of 300,000 marines, as sug- 
gested by the House committee, would seem 
to commit Congress to the appropriation 
of funds for a Marine Corps of this strength. 
A maximum authorization of 400,000, on the 
other hand, makes no such commitment. 
But both versions of the bill provide for 
a corps of four divisions and four air wings, 
and this seems to establish the Marine Corps 
in a somewhat inflexible mold. 

Actually, however, the disquieting implica- 
tions of the bill are not its intent, or even 
the precise language employed but the dan- 
ger that its intent may be subverted in 
execution. Although the Marines are a sep- 
arate corps legally, their future is tied to 
that of the Navy; if this bill leads toward 
further separatism in the services, the result 
will be tragedy for the Marine Corps and the 
Nation. 

DANGER OF BIGNESS 


There is danger, too, that the legislation 
may encourage the Marines to become too 
big, to—in fact—become, contrary to the 
intent of the legislation, a second army. 
General Cates’ testimony that the Marines 
will have to use the draft to expand even 
to their present authorized strength of 204,- 
800 officers and men is not comforting, for 
one of the great strengths of the corps in 
the past has been its volunteer status. 

The current legislation can be helpful to 
the Marines and to the national defense but 
only if the Marines accept it humbly as a 
charter—not of autonomy but of responsi- 
bility. 

The future of the corps, like its past, ts 
inextricably interwoven with that of the 
Navy. If the Marines are to continue to 
occupy their present high place in the es- 
teem of the Nation, their consistent objec- 
tive must be a corps d’elite of long-term pro- 
fessionals—mostly volunteers—small enough 
to be selective, proud of the past but ready 
for the future, and dedicated solely to the 
proposition of combat effectiveness. 





Economy in Government Will Lead to 
Lower Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling your attention to a resolution I 
am inserting in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. Adopted by the chamber of 
Commerce of the city of Paradise in 
Butte County, Calif., it is a protest to 
the present high rate of Federal taxation. 

Taxes imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment have reached the critical point. 
Any further increases could be detri- 
mental to the economic stability of our 
Nation. Our domestic economy must be 
kept strong if we are to retain our posi- 
tion of world leadership, 
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The answer to high taxes is a return to 
economy in Government. By curtailing 
unnecessary spending the Government 
should be able to function properly with- 
in its present income, even during this 
period of international crisis, and pre- 
pare to balance the budget and reduce 
the national debt. 

It is essential that the proposed budget 
for fiscal year 1953 be considerably re- 
duced. I hope that the progress we 
have attained toward that goal thus far, 
will be sustained by the Congress. 

The resolution, in reference to above, 
is as follows: 


Whereas the amount of taxes now im- 
posed by the Federal Government upon 
American business and American citizens has 
become confiscatory and is an intolerable 
burden upon all of the people; and 

Whereas it is the majority opinion of the 
board of directors of the Paradise Chamber 
of Commerce (Paradise, Butte County, Calif.) 
that a reduction of Federal taxes can be 
achieved by the simple expendiency of de- 
creasing the cost of the Federal Government 
in effecting economies in the Federal budget: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Paradise Chamber of 
Commerce is of the opinion that the amount 
of taxes now imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon American business and Amer- 
ican citizens has become confiscatory and is 
an intolerable burden upon all of the people; 
be it further 

Resolved, That said chamber of commerce 
Is of the opinion that a reduction in Fed- 
eral taxes can be achieved by decreasing the 
cost of the Federal Government; that this 
can be accomplished by improvements in 
budgetary methods, by corrections in appro- 
priation process, by consolidation of Gove 
ernment functions, bureaus, and agencies, 
and by congressional control over the ex- 
penditures of the Federal branch of the 
Government; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Para- 
dise Chamber of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to forward, 
forthwith, to the Congressman representing 
this district, and to each of the United States 
Senators from the State of California, a certi- 
fied copy of these resolutions, together with 
a communication urging said representatives 
to record these sentiments in the Halls of 
Congress. 





Shall Power Industry in United States 
Become Socialized at Niagara? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial as it appeared in 
the February 20, 1952, edition of the 
Daily Sentinel, Woodstock, Ill., favoring 
the Capehart-Miller bills which provide 
for additional hydroelectric power from 
the Niagara Falls and River by private 
enterprise. The editorial follows: 

SHALL Power INDUSTRY IN UNITED STATES 

BEcOME SOCIALIZED aT NIAGARA? 

Ever since the Federal Government en- 
tered the electric power business, public own- 
ership advocates have insisted that develop- 


ment of electricity at a Federal project was 
incidental to the major purpose—such as 
irrigation, navigation, reclamation or flood 
control. 

Now Congress has before it a clear-cut 
question—whether taxpayers’ money or in- 
vestors’ capital should be used to develop 
an out-and-out electric power project on the 
Niagara River. 

The Government hasn't the excuse in this 
case that private industry is unwilling to 
undertake the project. Five New York State 
electric companies are ready, willing, and 
able to do the job quicker and cheaper than 
any governmental agency—and at no cost to 
the taxpayers—provided they receive au- 
thorization from Congress. 

If Congress passes the Lehman-Roosevelt 
bill for Federal Government construction of 
this power project from public funds, it will 
mean a cost to the taxpayers, including Illi- 
nois taxpayers of somewhere in excess of 
$350,000,000. 

The State of New York is opposed to the 
Federal bill. The State wants to undertake 
the project itself, and the Ives-Cole bill in 
Congress provides for New York State con- 
stryction and ownership of the power proj- 
ect. This would still be public ownership, 
but under the State rather than the Federal 
Government. 

The Capehart-Miller bill proposes the de- 
velopment by private enterprise, without cost 
to Federal or State taxpayers. Under this 
bill, the power would be distributed at regu- 
lated rates under a cost-of-service basis. It 
would produce tax revenue for the Federal 
Government, and for the State and local 
governments in New York. 

The Hoover Commission's task force report 
on water resources projects stated that a 
definite Federal power policy is needed in 
which the Government cooperates with its 
citizens * * * instead of competing with 
them for markets. 

But, as pointed out by the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce in a bulletin of April 
18, 1951, the planners in the Interior Depart- 
ment and other Government agencies appear 
determined to pursue a diametrically oppo- 
site course. 

Their blueprints call for 60,000 miles of 
Government-owned transmission lines of 
60,000 volts and over. They call for many 
new steam plants, built at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense to firm up Federal hydroelectric power 
projects. 7 

They call for dividing the country up into 
nine regional power authorities to form a 
Nation-wide Federal power monopoly. 

The issue here is clear cut. It has noth- 
ing to do with the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway, or any other irrigation, navigation, 
reclamation, or flood-control issue. It boils 
down to the pure and simple question, Is 
the power industry to be socialized in the 
United States of America? 

If there is any doubt in your own mind 
how you stand on the answer to this ques- 
tion, you should read the Key to Peace by 
Clarence Manion, dean of the College of 
Law of Notre Dame University, an inspired 
and inspiring answer to those seeking an 
answer to our problems and world problems 
through Americanism, 





Cost of Government Exceeds Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “Cost of Government Exceeds 
Savings,” published in the Life Insurance 
Courant of April 1952. I am indebted 
to Mr. Vaughn D. Griffin, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., for sending the article to me. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cost OF GOVERNMENT EXCEEDS SaVINGS 


Government revenues—Federal, State, and 
local combined—have been running ahead of 
total private savings of the economy, business 
and individual together, by margins of $20,- 
000,000,000 or more every year since the end 
of World War II, according to figures com- 
piled by the United States Department of 
Commerce and reported by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

For the 5 years, 1946 to 1950, inclusive, the 
margin of aggregate Government revenues 
over private savings added up to a total of 
$131,000,000,000. These revenues come, for 
the most part, from taxes of various kinds. 

Nothing even approaching such margins 
were recorded before World War II. The 
trend since 1945 indicates the extent to 
which the yearly charge on the economy for 
support of Government has been outstrip- 
ping what the people and business have been 
able to put aside in savings annually. A part 
of this period, of course, was one of a defense 
build-up. 

REVENUE GAP WIDENING 


What this trend portends for the future 
of the economy and the traditional basis on 
which it has operated, time alone will tell, 
and may have far-reaching implications. 
Right now, the cost of government is rising 
rapidly, primarily at the Federal level, be- 
cause of the defense effort and the fact that 
taxes are being imposed to support it, in- 
stead of the Government's resorting to vast 
borrowing as it did during World War II. 
Although individual savings showed a marked 
gain through a large part of last year, it is 
doubtful that gross private saving is now 
keeping up with the sharp rise in aggregate 
amounts going to the Government. 

For 1950, the last full year for which offi- 
cial figures are available, Federal, State, and 
local government revenues combined came 
to $69,800,000,000. In the same year aggre- 
gate gross savings of individuals and busi- 
ness amounted to $38,500,000,000. Thus the 
Government took $1 out of the economy in 
1950 for every 55 cents that the people and 
business together were able to save. 


POST-WORLD WAR II SHOWING 


For the 5 years 1946-50, total private sav- 
ings were the equivalent of only 56 cents for 
every dollar of Government receipts. Ratios 
between savings and Government revenues 
as low as that or lower were recorded in only 
a few of the 22 years for which data are 
available, from 1929 to the present. The 
majority of these years were in the early 
thirties, when individuals ran deeply into 
the red as far as savings were concerned. 

It is significant to note, too, that seldom 
in these 22 years did the entire private sav- 
ings of the economy in any 1 year equal or 
exceed the cost to the economy of the sup- 
port of Government. The best such showing 
was in 1929, when gross private saving was 
the equivalent of $1.37 for every dollar of 
combined Government revenues for the year. 


SAVINGS 


Individual savings as defined by the De- 
partment of Commerce are broader than the 
term implies and, in addition to personal 
savings, comprise the savings of the unin- 
corporated sector of the economy, including 
farms, trust funds, retirement and pension 
funds, and nonprofit institutions. Corpo- 
rate savings are defined as including undis- 
tributed profits, inventory valuation adjust- 
ment, depreciation charges, accidental dam- 
age to fixed business capital, capital outlay 
charged to current expense, and excess of 








wage accruals over disbursements. The com- 
bination of the two, therefore, in effect rep- 
resents the entire private savings of the 
economy. 

Government revenues include tax deduc- 
tions for social security and other Govern- 
ment-sponsored benefit programs. The 
annual totals are adjusted to eliminate du- 
plications of Federal grants-in-aid to State 
and local governments. 

Looking back over the records of the last 
two decades, the figures show that combined 
Government revenues rose from $11,300,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $69,800,000,000 in 1950, 
& more than sixfold increase. The domi- 
nant element in this rise was the Federal 
Government, whose receipts rose from 
$3,800,000,000 to %50,500,000,000 between 
those years, an increase of some 1,200 per- 
cent. Total revenues of State and local gov- 
ernments approximately tripled in the two 
decades, from $%7,600,000,000 in 1929 to 
$21,700,000,000 in 1950. 


HOW INCREASES COMPARE 


By contrast, gross private savings agere- 
gated $38,500,000,000 in 1950 as compared 
with $15,500,000,000 in 1929, a net rise of 
only 150 percent. 


REVENUE-SAVINGS TREND 


The following table compares the annual 
trend of total Government receipts—Federal, 
State, and local—and gross private savings 
(in billions of dollars), and the yearly differ- 
ences between the two from 1929 to the 
present. 





Gross Decal Ratio, 





Total Gov- 

Year ernment private minus jsavings to 
revenues | savings | savings | revenues 

Percent 
$11.3 $15.5 ~%4.2 137 
Ww.8 11.2 -.4 104 
0.5 84 1.1 SS 
8.9 2.8 6.1 31 
9.3 2.7 6.6 29 
5 6.6 4.9 53 
11.4 7.9 3.5 69 
12.9 n.1 i.8 86 
MA4 ws 4.6 70 
15.0 8.9 61 59 
15.4 12.7 2.7 #2 
17.8 6.0 1.8 90 
25.2 23.0 22 91 
32.9 41.8 =-8.9 127 
49.5 47.4 2.1 06 
61.8 57.0 5.2 10 
3.7 48.5 5.2 say 
a.7 2.7 B.o 56 
57.8 25.3 82.5 44 
59.8 36.4 23.4 61 
87.0 36.4 m6 rt 
62.8 38.5 31.3 55 





Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce: Institute of 
Life Insurance. 








Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Universal Military Train- 
ing—Or the Alternative,” by Carter Da- 
vidson, president, Union College, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.: 

UNIVERSAL Mitivary TraINinc—Or THE 

ALTERNATIVE 
(By Carter Davidson ) 

By the time this editorial is published, 

Congress probably will have voted on the 


program of universal military training as 
presented in the report of Mr. WaDSWwoRTH’s 
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committee appointed for that specific pur- 
pose. If it voted favorably, our Nation is 
probably committed for some years ahead 
to the training of all male youth at age 138 
for a period of 6 months. But during the 
current—5-year?—period of a 3,000,000- to 
4,000,000-man armed force, the sparing of 
even 60,000 18-year-gids for an experimental 
program will prove very difficult. 

It is daydreaming for a football coach to 
consider using the platoon system of offen- 
sive and defensive teams if he has only 11 
able-bodied men on the squad. Virtually 
all the physically fit men reaching 18 
each year—some 800,000—must serve, not 
6 months but 2 years, if the total fighting 
manpower is to be adequate. Therefore, 
UMT becomes merely a smoke screen to hide 
the fact that the period of boot training is 
being extended to 6 months rather 4, but it 
must be followed immediately by 18 months 
of active duty, or the services won't touch it. 
Ii even these 60,000 are “hung on the hook” 
as reserves, where are the services to re- 
cruit? As long as we have universal military 
service forced upon us by a world emergency, 
universal military training can be nothing 
but a fraud. 

Why, then, are the armed services advocat- 
ing this enactment in 1952? They frankly 
admit that they are riding the wave of public 
concern about national defense and want to 
get the law through while excitement is at 
voting temperature. If they wait until peace 
is conciuded in Korea and Indochina, public 
pressure may demand a reduction in mili- 
tary expenditures and in the size of our 
Armed Forces—and then where would UMT 
be? Therefore, the planners want UMT in 
1952 so that they can use it, perhaps, by 
1957. If the ekeptic inquires whether Con- 
gress won't discontinue it when more peace- 
ful days arrive, the answer is: Once UMT is 
‘In, only an atom bomb can blast it out from 
its bureaucratic fortress. 

Personally, I faver military training for 
American youth. I have seen no serious 
difficulties in combining education with mili- 
tary training, and I am disappointed that 
the lessons learned in 34 years of ROTC op- 
eration are not being fully incorporated in 
the program of military preparedness today. 
May I propose an integrated ROTC-UMT- 
UMS program which could, I believe, win 
support from educators everywhere? 

Our college ROTC units, containing ap- 
proximately 200,000 men, are usually in oper- 
ation for only 9 months each year. During 
the 3-month summer period, these men 
could be available to serve as the noncom- 
missioned officers to instruct the 800,000 
high-school graduates entering training 
camps each June 15. They would be com- 
manded and the camps would be staffed by 
the 5,000 members of the military science 
faculties who teach tactics during the aca- 
demic year but have relatively light duties 
in the summers. If the services object that 
they don’t have the camp facilities available 
for this large number in the summers, let 
them use our coflege and university cam- 
puses and thus avoid the inexcusable expense 
of building new facilities. The average cam- 
pus has dormitory and mess facilitie:, class- 
rooms, Offices, athletic fields, and efen in- 
structional equipment that could be made 
availabie at modest cost, and college mainte- 
mance staffs could free the military personnel 
€0 ft could devote its time to teaching. 

During the first summer the services could 
administer tests to discover talented men 
who should be encouraged to enter ROTC 
college programs. Those who wish to com- 
plete their training in one 6-month period 
could be transferred on September 15 to spe- 
cialty training camps to remain until Christ- 
mas. Those who entered college would satis- 
fy their training requirement by two more 
summer periods or by enrollment in the 
ROTC and completion of four more summers, 
‘the last of them as commissioned officers. If 
universal military service continues in force, 
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18 months or more of active duty would fol- 





low upon graduation. If not, ail would be 
in the Reserves for a period of years. 

I advocate such a modified program not 
Only because it would economize on Federal 
finances and on the use of manpower from 
the Regular ranks but also because it would 
utilize facilities now standing vacant, would 
provide optional paths for young men to get 

heir training, and would expect college stu- 

dents to pay for the privilege of combining 
training with education by giving more time 
to the Nation. 





Economy and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very force- 
ful article, in the nature of a personal 
report to the people of North Dakota, 
written by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota iMr. Youne], 
who is one of the ablest Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On CarPiro:. Hirt, Wirn Senator Younc— 
A PERsONAL REPORT TO THE PEOPLE Of NorTH 
DakorTa 


Never in our history has the need been 
greater for honesty and integrity in the ad- 
ministration of governmental affairs. Of 
equal importance is necessity for the strict- 
est kind of economy and a greatly reduced 
budget; however, not to the extent of jeop- 
erdizing our national security. 

Agricultural programs, which are the re- 
sult of long years of effort on the part of 
farm organizations, must not be crippled 
under the guise of economy. Indeed, the 
elimination of the price-support program, 
as many advocate, would remove the great- 
est stabilizing influence we now have in our 
top-heavy, debt-ridden economy. Many do 
not realize that farm price supports, in a 
large measure, prevented the usual and ex- 
pected postwar Gepression. 

The simple facts are that no political party 
can operate the affairs of the United States 
on the basis of full employment and finan- 
cial solvency unless agriculture receives par- 
ity or above for its products. The reason 
is obvious, because without such a price level 
we cannot “generate” or produce the national 
income required. The turn-over, for exam- 
ple, of farm income is about seven times, as 
reflected in national income, and each dollar 
of gross farm income will result in $7 of 
national income. Industry must be brought 
to the realization that they will lose 10 per- 
cent of their business volume for each 10 
percent of reduction in gross farm income, 
Many top industrialists and recognized finan- 
cial authorities are strong believers in farm 
price supports. The majority, however, con- 
centrated largely in the industrial East, still 
maintain their short-sighted policy of oppo- 
sition. 

As an over-all picture, it should be pointed 
out that the cash income of farmers, the 
value of all farm products sold at the mar- 
ket price, increased 193 percent from 1929 
to 1951. Nomagricultural income increased 
194 percent. This situation could not exist 
after all the economic changes which have 
taken place since 1929 unless there was an 
immutable law of exchange or relationship 





between gross farm income and national in- 
come. The proper use of reasonable amounts 
of money each year in supporting farm prices 
can prevent a loss of hundreds of billions 
to the Nation’s economy, 

The total net public and private debt in 
1938 was $184,500,000,000, and in 1951 it had 
reached the total of $514,400,000,000. If we 
wish to retain our American system, this debt 
must be paid. Regardless of how the debt 
was accumulated, the fact remains that to 
repay and service it requires Government 
action not necessary in past years of low debt, 
when there was in operation a real competi- 
tive free enterprise system. Any sizable re- 
duction in our present price and wage level 
would reduce our ability to create the income 
required to meet the debt and retire it 
through efficient and sound fiscal policies 
established by the Government. 

The details are another matter. It is safe 
to say that the foregoing cannot be accom- 
plished unless farm prices are supported at 
a level of not less than 90 percent of parity. 
Support prices on about 10 nonperishable 
farm crops, plus a few perishables, would be 
sufficient foundation for national stability. 
The national economic policy should be car- 
ried on in terms of its over-all effect on na- 
tional income rather than the minor cost of 
price supports. We lost over $500,000,000,000 
in national income during the period from 
1930 to 1941, because we did not maintain 
our 1929 price level. A drop of 50 percent 
in our current farm prices would force the 
Nation to lose $135,000,000,000 a year in na- 
tional income. The result would be national 
chaos. 

During the past 2 years, the cost of farm 
price supports has been very little. The 
total over-all cost of supporting all com- 
modities during 18 years of operation has 
been approximately $1,000,000,000. During 
this period, the price support program for 
basics (wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and peanuts) has resulted in a net profit 
to the Government of approximately $40,- 
000,000. About 75 percent of the $1,000,000,- 
000 loss was on three perishable commodi- 
ties: potatoes ($478,000,000), eggs ($156,- 
000,000) and dairy products ($130,000,000). 
This is a small price to pay for maintaining 
the stability of our own economy and is in 
great contrast to tremendous contributions 
which have been made to foreign countries. 
Little Holland, for example, whose economy 
was not severely impaired by war, was given 
$1,300,000,000 through ECA, and Italy has 
received $2,277,000,000 in similar funds. 





The Late John M. Keyes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Buffalo lost one of its prominent citi- 
zens last Thursday. The passing of 
Postmaster John M. Keyes is a loss, not 
only to those c.9se to him, but also a loss 
to the community and the great postal 
service of the United States. 

I want io join with his many friends 
in extending my sincerest condolences 
to his relatives. I submit herewith an 
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editorial from the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, paying just tribute to the man: 


JoHN M. Keyes Ser EXAMPLE FoR MEN IN 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


An exemplar of public officials risen from 
the ranks of civil service, Postmaster John M. 
Keyes died Thursday night on his sixty-fifth 
birthday and in the forty-sixth year of his 
employment in the United States mail 
service. 

Few men have devoted so many years to 
serving the public in the measure that Post- 
master Keyes did. The operations of the 
Buffalo post office were his constant concern 
and he met and solved its problems as a true 
master of his job. 

During the long illness that stirred the 
sympathy of his many friends, Mr. Keyes 
never let his attention stray from develop- 
ments in the postal service. Not a day passed 
without conferences by telephone with aides, 
even when he was bedridden and his life was 
slipping away. 

Those who knew him as the mainspring of 
postal operations here for many years were 
happy when he was advanced from assistant 
postmaster to acting postmaster on July 24, 
1947. He was the first man in the city’s his- 
tory to have risen through the ranks to the 
postmastership. He began as a substitute 
clerk in 1906. 

All users of the United States mails in 
Buffalo owe John M. Keyes their gratitude 
for performance of a job with devotion and 
efficiency in the best tradition of the postal 
service. 





Further Development of Niagara Falls and 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
senatives a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Niagara, N. Y., on the Ist day of April 
1952, favoring the Capehart-Miiller bill, 
which provides for additional hydroelec- 
tric power from the Niagara Falls and 
River to be developed by private en- 
terprise. 

The resolution follows: 


“To the Honorable Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Niagara, N. W. 

“GENTLEMEN ; Whereas at the present time, 
the national administration has advanced a 
proposition to place the power at Niagara 
Falls under Federal! jurisdiction; and 

“Whereas this project would cost in excess 
of $350,000,000 of taxpayers money; and 

“Whereas private enterprise has created a 
plan to accomplish the same result without 
the cost of i cent of the taxpayers’ money; 
and 

“Whereas it would result in a loss of some 
$40,000,000 a year in tax revenue; and 

“Whereas the entire procedures advanced 
by the Federal administration would infringe 
and impose upon the great tradition of free- 
dom of enterprise and unrestricted liveli- 
hood so well established in this great county 
of ours: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
go on record as in accord of the Capehart-e 
Miller bill, which permits private develop- 









ment of power in Niagara County, and a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to our repre- 
sentatives in the Senate and Congress of the 
United States. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“Alex F. Kelberer, Jasper I. Raymond, 
John J. Cullen, Neil M. Hancock, Louis 
M. Hageman, Henry L. Beswick, Arthur 
L. Jocoy, Dominick Serianni, Wilfred 
E. Brown, Frank M. Clary, Harry 
Fuller, Anthony S. Muoio, Joseph A. 
Polka, Supervisors of Niagara Falls. 
The resolution was adopted. 
STATE OF NEw York, 
County of Niagara, ss: 

This is to certify that I, the undersigned, 
clerk of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Niagara have compared the fore- 
going copy of resolution with the original 
resolution now on file in the office and which 
was passed by the board of supervisors, of 
said county on the Ist day of April 1952, and 
that the same is a correct and true transcript 
of such original resolution and of the whole 
thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and the official seal of the board of 
supervisors this 3d day of April 1952. 

[SEAL] M. B. PREISCH, 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors, 





Eisenhower as a Military Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Eisenhower as a Military Man,” 
published in the Washington Post of this 
morning. The editorial discusses the 
qualifications of General Eisenhower 
for the Presidency. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EISENHOWER AS A MILITARY MAN 


Several of the letters received as a result 
of our backing of Eisenhower for the Presi- 
dency asked why we hadn't dealt with the 
objection which some people raise that 
Eisenhower is a military man. 

The objection cannot be glossed over. 
However, if one man in the country could 
be said to have professional experience 
closest to the requirements of the Presi- 
dency, it is Eisenhower. Modern war, like 
politics, is an art—the art of making people 
work together, the art of reconciling per- 
sonal and professional rivalries—and this is 
the kind of warrior that Eisenhower was. 
The American people, we feel, realize all this. 
The war gave Eisenhower his standing with 
the American people, not as a field general 
but as a statesman who could bring men, 
and even leaders of men, together in the 
greatest war in all history. 

There could be no fitter preparation for 
the task at the White House in these crucial 
times, surely, than Ike's inspirational lead- 
ership at the head of SHAEF. 

The objection to military men as Presi- 
dents is based in part on particular prece- 
dents, in part on the general proposition 
that the military mind in the White House 
would be dangerous to the country’s insti- 
tutions. 

Take the former phase of the objection. 
Perhaps one should say that only one ex- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


perience is cited as a warning against the 
elevation of a soldier to the Presidency. 
That is Ulysses S. Grant, who, as a President 
untutored in politics, allowed himself to be 
a vehicle for the grafters and in general 
showed no aptitude for political leadership. 
The real fault with such analogies is that 
no analogies are possible, Grant was Grant, 
not Eisenhower. 

Nor is it logical to argue that the per- 
sonality or the character of Grant had any- 
thing to do with the profession of arms in 
which he was raised. Otherwise there would 
be a standard pattern for generals, and we 
know there isn’t. That generals vary one 
from another as much as do businessmen 
or lawyers or publishers is shown by the 
great guif that divided Grant from his con- 
temporary, Robert E. Lee. 

The military mind, moreover, is not neces- 
sarily warlike, not necessarily power-con- 
scious, not necessarily even military. Since 
the war the most warlike utterances have 
come and are coming from civilians—from 
Secretary Matthews to Secretary Kimball. 

If civilians can be good generals, generals 
can be good civilians. “He who is only a 
soldier is a bad soldier, he who is only a 
professor is a bad professor, he who is only 
an industrialist, is a bad industrialist,” ob- 
served that French soldier-statesman, Ly- 
autey. The unform makes neither the man 
nor his mentality. 

The man who has had first-hand expe- 
rience of the horrors of war, indeed, is the 
more likely to seek to guard the peace. As 
Eisenhower himself put it, in getting a de- 
gree as doctor of laws at the University of 
Virginia, “There is no man that has come 
back from France that can view with equa- 
nimity the prospect of his own son going 
through what he did.” Or, if this is not a 
veteran’s preoccupation, at least he will be 
knowledgeable enough, if he is still in a 
role of military responsibility, not to rush 
into a war in which the odds would be 
against his country. This was shown by the 
anxiety of General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark to stave off war with Japan. 

The man to be really afraid of in the White 
House is the demagog—he is the saber 
rattler who is the menace to peaceful living, 
and he is more often found in civilian 
clothes than in uniform, 

Certainly the training of a professional 
soldier is authoritarian. That cannot be 
denied. Is he power conscious as a result 
of it? Again there is no rule, and the dif- 
ference between General MacArthur and 
General Eisenhower is proof of it. MacAr- 
thur, unlike Eisenhower, is completely de- 
void of the common touch. A man with a 

wer complex can be found anywhere, in 

usiness no less than in military service. 

In truth, to repeat, the problem boils 
down to “What manner of man?” The an- 
swer in the present case is that Eisenhower, 
like Robert E. Lee, is an individual in his 
own right who does not illustrate a type, and 
who, in our opinion, has a human quality 
which impresses as presidential timber. He 
is, in John Gunther's words, a soldier-citi- 
zen. 

This newspaper would go further, and say 
that the tradition of civilian supremacy, 
which has been intermittently exercised in 
the present administration, would be put on 
a firmer and more consistent footing under 
Eisenhower. We recall an incident in our 
own experience. That was Ike's indignant 
repudiation to this newspaper of the effort 
to link him with some Senators in 1946 in 
putting atomic control under the military. 
Similarly he is reported to have no patience 
with civilian deference, either by the White 
House or the State Department, to Joint Staff 
opinion on matters strictly within the realm 
of diplomacy. Whether this is so or not, 
there can be no doubt, in our minds, that 
civilian leadership would prevail under Eis- 
enhower, and that there would be no mis- 
understanding about it. 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The People Couldn't 
Lose,” published in the Charlottesville 
(Va.) Daily Progress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PEOPLE COULDN’T LOSE 

David Lawrence said yesterday on this page 
that Senator RicHarp B. Russet is the one 
Democrat who would have a chance of win- 
ning the Presidency if Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is the Republican nominee. 

Maybe. 

It’s a good deal clearer that Russe.t is the 
best presidential timber available to the 
Democrats than that he would be the best 
vote getter. 

We wholeheartedly agree, nevertheless, 
that his nomination would be a fine thing. 

As a strictly nonpolitical friend of ours 
remarked yesterday, it would be wonderful 
for the morale of the average voter to be 
faced, for a change, with the problem of 
choosing between two first-class men instead 
of having to make up his mind which is the 
lesser of two evils. 

Whether a Russell-Eisenhower contest 
would be a political horse race is a question 
we aren’t prepared to answer in advance, but 
at least it would be the kind of race in which 
the people of this country couldn't lose. 


Increase in Chronic Alcoholism Among 
American Soldiers Stationed in Ger- 
many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on March 12 last, I inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
story appearing in the Washington 
Times-Herald carrying the Frankfurt, 
Germany, date line of March 11. This 
story discussed the alarming increase in 
chronic alcoholism among young Ameri- 
can soldiers stationed in Germany. I 
took this serious allegation up with Anna 
M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. Today I have her reply. To be 
fair, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the Secretary’s letter in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1952. 
Hon. Epwin C. JoHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: I was also dis- 

turbed by the story concerning alcoholism 
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among soldiers in Germany appearing in the 
March 11 edition of the Times-Herald. I 
immediately questioned the Department of 
the Army concerning the report and received 
the following information in reply: 

“(a) The commanding officers of the Nine- 
ty-seventh and Ninety-eighth General Hos- 
pitals in Munich state categorically that ad- 
mission of soldiers, young or old, for alco- 
holism is a rarity, 

“(b) There is no evidence of an upsurge 
in alcoholism in the European command 
either from medical records and statistics or 
from reports of the inspector general and 
the different military posts in Europe.” 

I was very much relieved to receive this 
reply as I am sure that you and all others 
who have the interest of the members of the 
Armed Forces at heart will be relieved also. 
Further information is being developed by 
the Army staff and I will forward it to you 
when it becomes available. However, I de- 
cided not to wait until this is received be- 
fore writing to you so that you will be in a 
position to reassure other persons who have 
been disturbed by the story in the Times- 
Herald. 

Sincerely yours, 


ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 


The Truman-McGrath Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Anticlimax,” published in the 
Washington Post April 6, 1952, discuss- 
ing the Truman-McGrath conflict. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANTICLIMAX 


Among the dramatis personae in the Tru- 
man-McGrath conflict (or shadow boxing) 
that took place here last week was a char- 
acter that is in danger of being relegated to 
a minor role in the enveloping dust. The 
character is Old Man Corruption. You re- 
member, he formerly occupied the center of 
the stage. Dazzled as we all are by the antics 
of Thursday, we are in danger of losing sight 
of him. Is his face going to be saved in the 
general melee? 

Judge McGranery, who has been designated 
by the President as successor to Attorney 
General McGrath, has made it clear that he 
intends to liquidate the Morris investigation 
of the Old Man. And such plans as he has 
to look into official corruption appear to be 
casual and incidental. “The first order of 
business,” he told the press, “is to find out 
if a clean-up is needed and where.” That 
seems to fix the tone of the new regime. 
Where has Judge McGranery been in all the 
months while scandal has been occupying a 
central position on the Washington stage? 

There was no doubt in the mind of the 
President a few weeks ago as to whether a 
house cleaning is necessary. So concerned 
was he over the repeated exposures of 
bribery, vena ity, fixing, and slick practices 
that he was willing to g.ve vast powers and a 
free hand to a Republican investigator. Now 
he seems willing to believe that Old Man 
Corruption may have been only a bogey after 
all. At least he has agreed to string along 
with Judge McGranery's proposed investiga- 
tion to see if an investication is needed. The 
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mountain has labored and brought forth a 
mouse. 

Whatever investigating is to be done under 
the McGranery regime will be assigned to the 
FBI. “I think that the FBI will be capable of 
advising me of the existence of any |corrup- 
tion],” Judge McGranery said, “and who the 
particular wrongdoers are.” As this was 
coupled with the judge's assertion that he 
will use the “regular procedures of the grand 
jury,” it may mean that he and the FBI 
will concern themselves only with violations 
of the law, as indeed they should. But much 
of the corruption that the President, Con- 
gress and the public have complained about 
is in the twilight zone of unethical con- 
duct and may not involve transgression of 
any statute. Are the fixers, the influence 
men, and the tools of unscrupulous in- 
terests to remain undisturbed unless for- 
mal prosecutions can be launched? 

The impropriety of injecting the FBI into 
the sort of investigation that is needed 
should be clear to everyone. It could not 
do an effective job without becoming a sort 
of Gestapo. With its present powers, the 
FBI could not, for example, subpena official 
records and papers or require suspected 
wrongdoers to answer questionnaires on their 
assets and income; and without such papers 
and information, how could, any agency fer- 
ret out the unfaithful officials near the top 
who are largely responsible for the lowering 
of the standards of integrity in the Gov- 
ernment? Clearly it is not a job for the FBI, 
and any attempt to transform the FBI for 
this sort of assignment would be dangerous 
to our basic rights and freedoms. 

What the McGranery nomination really 
means, therefore, is the withdrawal of the 
administration from Operation Clean-up, 
except for routine prosecutions. That 
throws a heavy burden upon Congress. For 
example, we shall now have to look to the 
Chelf subcommittee for a comprehensive an- 
alysis of what is wrong with the Department 
of Justice. The administration has found 
the issue too hot to handle. 








Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of an ar- 
ticle by Walter Lippmann entitled 
“Fiasco,” which was published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 7, 
1952. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TODAY aND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
FIASCO 

Mr. Truman has made a fiasco of dealing 
with the scandals in his administration be- 
cause he has misunderstood them. He has 
been trying—I have no doubt sincerely—to 
prove that he can ferret out crooks and graft- 
ers at least as well as the congressional in- 
vestigating committee. He has reacted to 
the exposure coming from the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue by dismissing guilty 
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men and by ordering an investigation to dis- 
cover other guilty men. 

But the trouble that Mr. Truman is up 
against is not that Mr. X and Mr. Y and Mr. 
Z did this or that unlawful or improper act, 
and that the time has come to punish them. 
The real issue is not the grafters. It is that 
50 many of them were there so long with no 
one in the administration doing anything 
about them, or even seeming to be aware of 
them, until hostile congressional committees 
on the outside began to rip things open. 

The real question is not how to react and 
to punish specific corrupt acts of certain 
Officials. The question is why Mr. Truman 
and his responsible Cabinet officers knew 
nothing about these scandals until they were 
forced by Congress to take notice of them. 
How did it happen that they did not know 
what was going on—assuming, as we must, 
that they would not have tolerated what was 
going on had they known about it? This is 
what is troubling the people: In order to 
prove their claim that they have been de- 
ceived and betrayed by their own subordi- 
nates, the responsible members of the ad- 
ministration have to plead guilty to gross in- 
competence in the administration of justice 
and of the tax laws and of the public funds. 

Mr. Truman was bound to fail because he 
did not, and perhaps in the nature of things 
could not, recognize that at bottom the real 
issue is not the misdeeds of the crooks, but 
the failure of the police. Mr. Truman's 
whole action, beginning with the Murphy 
affair and going on to the Newbold Morris 
muddle, has been based on the false notion 
that in order to meet the issue he had to 
show that he could out-investigate the in- 
vestigators. 

Some impeccable celebrity was to be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Truman to catch for Mr. Tru- 
man the crooks who in the darkness of the 
night had wormed their way to certain of the 
departments of the Truman administration. 
Once this initial and fundamental fallacy 
was accepted, all the screaming absurdities 
which we have seen followed readily enough. 
The Attorney General was not to be held 
responsible for the condition of his Depart- 
ment. He was to appoint the impeccable 
celebrity who was somehow to catch the 
grafters and to bypass the real question— 
which was, Why did Mr. McGrath appoint 
these grafters or keep them, doing nothing 
himself about the condition which he ap- 
pointed Mr. Morris to clean up? 

It would be unfair and very misleading 
to identify this condition with Mr. McGrath 
personally. He merely exemplifies it. What 
is this condition? It is the condition of 
coming apart at the seams, and of becoming 
generally unraveled and disheveled and at 
sixes and sevens, which always exists when 
a government is in the hands of a party that 
has outlived its mandate and has spent its 
power. The scandals themselves are dis- 
graceful, but they appear to be—it sounds 
awful to say it—merely the normal scandals 
of a falling regime. 

The condition of coming apart is infinitely 
more serious, more expensive, and indeed 
more dangerous than all the graft and in- 
fluence-peddling combined. The corruption 
is only one of its consequences: The much 
more serious consequences are the paralysis 
of decision and the sterilization of thought 
at the highest levels of our policy. 

This condition cannot be cured, as Mr. 
Truman wanted to think when he called in 
Mr. Morris, by catching some more crooks. 
It is not at bottom a problem of law en- 
forcement. It is a problem in political re- 


sponsibility, which cannot be solved by in- 
vestigation, which could be solved only by an 
election that brought into office men who 
have—what the Truman administration once 
had but has no longer—a mandate, and with 
it a real working majority which gives it the 
power to govern, 








What Made America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial, 
which was published in the Ceylon Her- 
ald, Ceylon, Minn., March 20, 1952: 


WHat Mabe AMERICA? 


There is an increasing and alarming trend 
in today’s American thinking that we in the 
United States will have to stop being for 
America first and that we can no longer go 
it alone in the world. 

This country is already involved in in- 
numerable treaties, alliances, commitments, 
and organizations that tend to destroy the 
basic foundation of our democratic Repub- 
lic—freedom and supremacy of the individ- 
ual. A new one is coming. 

It is a proposal for a federal political union 
of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and other members of the North Atlantic 
Pact, and will indirectly involve all the coun- 
tries in these empires, from Africa to Aus- 
tralia and back. 

If the union comes into being, it will have 
a legislature, a ministry, an executive, and a 
supreme court. It will have the power to 
tax, a common army, a common currency, 
a common postal system, a common citi- 
zenship. 

The new political federation is getting a 
tremendous boost from Britain because she 
wants the United States to join her in a 
grave attempt to save and enlarge her shaky 
imperialist empire. The idea was thoroughly 
aired and supported by Winston Churchill on 
his recent trip to this continent, and it has 
already been introduced in the House and 
Senate in Washington. One poll taker says 
44 percent of the American public favors 
such an Atlantic lake union. 

Today's thinking in America apparently 
encourages the union, despite the fact that 
not over two generations ago many of our 
ancestors left their homeland in Europe or 
Britain to escape the very rule that such a 
federation would impose. 

A decision to enter the federation should 
not be left to a few bureaucrats and poll 
takers, and Capitol Hill in Washington, be- 
cause the proposal could so override and 
alter our Constitution that it would com- 
pletely change our form of government. 

Any scheme to tamper with the Constitu- 
tion should not be ignored. If we're to keep 
on making foreign policies and alliances with 
the present administration's recipe, it’s hard 
to tell how half baked the finished product 
will be. 





RFC Loans to Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 
Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by a distinguished American, Mr. Cassius 
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M. Clay, to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, relative to Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loans 
to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Cassius M. CLay TO THE Com- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY OF .THE 
UntTep STATES SENATE 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 11, 
1951, containing a statement by Mr. Jesse H. 
Jones, former Federal Loan Administrator 
and Secretary of Commerce, in regard to the 
RFC loans to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
the subject of investigation in 1947 by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, has come to my attention. 
Inasmuch as that statement mentions me 
by name in a disparaging way, I am request- 
ing this opportunity to set forth certain 
things which Mr. Jones has slurred over or 
omitted. 

Contrary to one of the implications of this 
letter, the RFC was created primarily to 
stop bank failures and only secondarily to 
bail out railroad-security holders. At first 
the limit on all loans was 3 years, though 
this was subsequently extended by Congress 
to 10 years, which if I am not mistaken is 
still the legal limit on loans. 

In dealing with the banks, Mr. Jones had 
a wide range for the exercise of his peculiar 
and unique abilities. The outstanding rec- 
ord of the RFC, under his administration, 
was due in part to his ability to get things 
done and in part to his uncanny ability to 
size up situations and outsmart the bankers 
at their own game. At times this involved 
taking risks, as in the refinancing of the 
Great Northern Railroad, when he trimmed 
Morgan, Stanley & Co. out of an underwrit- 
ing profit; but it did the job that the RFC 
was then prepared to do, and did it most 
effectively. ’ 

As does not appear from his statement, 
Many of the larger loans to railroads, in the 
making of which Mr. Jones participated, 
however, went sour within a few years after 
they were made, when the railroad borrowers 

‘went into bankruptcy reorganization, as did 
nearly one-third of railroad mileage of the 
country in the 1930's. 

If there should ever be a congressional 
investigation of the entire period of the 
RFC—which there hasn't been—it would 
show that, as far as Mr. Jones personally was 
concerned, he was more ambitious than suc- 
cessful, in working out agreed plans between 
the railroad debtors, the RFC, and the in- 
surance companies. This was because the 
court decisions on what was fair and equi- 
table in railroad reorganizations had created 
& specialized field, with which, unlike bank- 
ing, Mr. Jones was not familiar. Most of the 
plans which he helped negotiate for some 
of the RFC’s large railroad borrowers, such 
as the Milwaukee, the Frisco, the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, the Western Pacific, 
and other roads, were rejected by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Federal 
courts. 

The record of collections from RFC’s rail- 
road borrowers (other than the B. & O.), in 
which I share Mr. Jones’ justifiable pride, 
was largely due to (1) the fact, that when 
Plans for many of RFC’s railroad borrowers 
were finally worked out by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the RFC’s Railroad 
Division had a competent staff, which effec- 
tively represented it in the protracted legal 
proceedings before the ICC and in the Fed- 
eral courts, and (2) the upturn in railroad 
earnings and prosperity beginning prior to 
Our entry in World War II. 

The part played by Mr. Jones in the B. & O. 
reorganization of 1944, which was worked 
out under the hand-tailored provisions of the 


McLaughlin Act and which leaves the RFC 
holding the bag till 1965 to the tune of about 
$75,000,000, with a minimal sinking fund of 
only $400,000 per year, represents an exer- 
cise of RFC powers in a way that Congress 
certainly never intended. Mr. Jones’ impa- 
tience with, and even contempt for, what 
seemed to him the superfluous bona fide 
legal requirements, made it possible for the 
very men to whom by implication he in 
effect admits he gave “a key to our safe”, 
to use him to further their own ambitious 
ends. Futhermore this whole business was a 
forerunner of later abuses, such as Texmass, 
Lustron, etc. 

Having said all this, I wish to state my 
very real admiration and regard for Mr. 
Jones, based upon a close association with 
him over the period of 9 years I was handling 
legal matters in the Railroad Division of the 
RFC. His chief quarrel with me seems to 
be that, at the end of that time, I got a job 
with the B. & O. myself, without asking him 
to get it for me. 


Immigration and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Immigration and Free- 
dom, delivered by me in New York City, 
on Saturday, April 5, 1952, before a 
forum sponsored by the National Demo- 
cratic Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


I am glad to be at this gathering of the 
National Democratic Club and to discuss 
with you another of the great issues con- 
fronting our country today. 

Stimulation of public discussion of cur- 
rent issues should be one of the prime func- 
tions of the Democratic Party, and of such 
affiliated groups as this one. 

When the Democratic Party, or any other 
party, ceases to be a vehicle for ideas, prin- 
ciples, and programs and becomes instead 
a vehicle for mere patronage and irresponsi- 
ble power, then that party’s days of influ- 
ence are numbered. 

The Democratic Party has a proper func- 
tion even in connection with nonpolitical is- 
sues, such as foreign policy and national 
defense. In connection with these issues 
as well as purely political questions, the party 
has a great responsibility to inform, to edu- 
cate, and to mobilize public opinion. 

Today I propose to discuss such an issue 
with you—-the issue of immigration and its 
relation to our foreign policy and to our civil 
liberties. This is a nonpolitical question. 
There is no Democratic position on it. There 
is no Republican position. But there is a 
humanitarian position. And there is also 
a democratic position with a small “d.” 

I will start by telling you that there is 
no more urgent or vital issue in our entire 
galaxy of present problems than this one— 
immigration. Yet, unfortunately, it is also 
one of the most complicated and least under- 
stood issues; it is also a difficult one to 
explain to the general public. 

But it is now necessary to undertake this 
explanation and to arouse the public to the 
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pressing needs and dangers involved in the 
immigration issue. 

Some of you may be surprised to be told 
that immigration is an issue. Butit is. In 
fact, this issue, as it faces us in Congress, 
involves much more than immigration. It 
involves major aspects of our civil liberties. 
It involves major aspects of our foreign 
policy. It involves the thorny problem of 
racial discrimination. 

We have been confronted with these ex- 
plosive issues all contained in a single pack- 
age labeled “Immigration.” 

This package is before the Congress in the 
form of a so-called omnibus bill, purport- 
ing to codify our immigration and natural- 
ization laws. This bill is sponsored in the 
Senate by Senator McCarran and in the 
House by Representative WALTER. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter bill is a legislative package 
containing enough dynamite to threaten, if 
not entirely to wreck, the structure of our 
traditional immigration practices and of 
civil liberties for many of our people; it 
would certainly undermine, if not destroy, 
our national standing as spokesman for 
democratic principles abroad. 

The McCarran-Walter bill is a complicated 
legislative package—a bill of more than 300 
pages, so complex and technical that few 
Members of the Congress have had the time 
or opportunity to know what it means or 
contains. 

I was amazed and shocked when I studied 
it to find out just how bad it was. 

Here, among other things, is what the Mc- 
Carran-Walter bill would do: 

1. It would authorize the President, in his 
discretion, to shut off immigration com- 
pletely; 

2. It would establish new forms of racial 
discgimination, both against Negroes and 
against orientals; 

3. It would grant to immigration officials 
in the Justice Department unprecedented 
powers for summary search, seizure, and de- 
portation of aliens in the United States; 

4. It would establish new grounds for de- 
portation of aliens, and make those grounds 
retroactive; 

5. It would restrict and shrink immigra- 
tion by many new requirements for would- 
be immigrants which, if strictly enforced, 
could bar almost everybody from entering 
the United States. An immigrant would be 
barred or admitted, for instance, on the 
basis of an American consul’s personal opin- 
ion or prediction on whether that immigrant 
was likely, at some future time, to join a 
Communist-front organization, or commit a 
crime, or become a public charge; 

6. It would, in general, establish new cri- 
teria and standards for admission into this 
country so vague as to be meaningless and 
so indefinite as to invite capricious and ar- 
bitrary decisions; 

7. It would introduce new and radical dis- 
tinctions between naturalized and native- 
born American citizens; and 

8. It would generally weaken our entire 
structure of civil liberties, by denying essen- 
tial rights to aliens, and even to naturalized 
American citizens. 

This is just a thumbnail summary of a 
few of the dangerous aspects of the McCar- 
ran-Walter bill. 

Yet it is a fact that this motley legislative 
conglomeration has been, for the past month, 
on the point of passage in both the House 
and the Senate. Had a few of us been less 
vigilant, that bill would long since have 
been on the President's desk awaiting sig- 
nature. 

But we were vigilant and the McCarran- 
Walter bill is still awaiting action in both 
Houses of Congress. 

This proposal is not only bad in what it 
does, it is also wrong in what it fails to do, 
by way of humanizing and liberalizing our 
present immigration laws. 
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Hence, a number of us in the Senate, in 
consultation with social service groups, reli- 
gious organizations, and voluntary agencies 
with experience in the immigration field 
drafted our own package bill on immigration 
and naturalization. We introduced it as 
S. 2842, commonly known as the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill. This same bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Frank- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

Our package bill not only avoids the evil 
and restrictive features I have just enumer- 
ated, but also moves forward in constructive 
directions, 

Our bill makes it possible for increased 
numbers of worthy immigrants to come to 
this country. 

Our bill authorizes the admission, within 
the framework of our present quota system, 
of 100,000 more immigrants annually than 
can enter under present law. 

Our bill emphasizes the importance of the 
family unit and the desirability of reuniting 
divided families. 

Our bill safeguards, to the fullest extent 
practicable, civil rights and liberties even 
for aliens. Refusal of admission as well as 
deportation are required to be based on fact, 
rather than on mere opinion. Adequate re- 
view and appeal procedures are provided. 

Our bill removes all racial discriminations 
from our immigration laws. 

Our bill establishes new, fair, but effec- 
tive safeguards against the admission of un- 
desirable, criminal, and subversive aliens. 

Our bill would permit the United States 
to do its part in providing asylum for vic- 
tims of political and religious persecution, 
for escapees from Communist tyranny, for 
people from Italy, Greece, the Netherlands, 
and Western Germany where the problem of 
surplus population currently threatens eco- 
nomic and political disaster. 

On March 24, President Truman sent a 
special message to Congress outlining the 
urgent situation involving these peoples, and 
stressing the necessity, in the name of world 
peace, as well as of humanitarianism, of our 
doing our part to relieve the tragic situation 
that now obtains. President Truman per- 
formed a great service in calling the Nation's 
attention to this matter. It is our convic- 
tion that our bill, the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill, carries out the intent of the President’s 
message, and meets the need he so cogently 
outlined. 

Our bill is based on the assumption that 
the infusion of fresh new blood, of a selected 
stream of immigration, is good for our coun- 
try, for its economic, spritual, and cultural 
growth. 

The national platforms of one of our great 
political parties once contained this state- 
ment: 

“Foreign immigration which in the past 
has added so much to the wealth, resources, 
and increase of power to this Nation—the 
asylum of the oppressed of all nations— 
should be fostered and encouraged by a lib- 
eral and just policy.” 

That statement was in the Republican 
Party platform of 1864 and was written by 
the then standard bearer of that party, Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

It was true in 1864. It is true today. It 
is the philosophy underlying S. 2842, the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

I have summarized not the provisions, but 
the effects of our proposal, of our package 
bill on immigration and naturalization. 

These provisions, as already indicated, are 
in sharp contrast with the provisions of the 
McCarran-Walter bill. This latter bill seems 
to be based on the assumption that every 
would-be immigrant is a suspicious char- 
acter, a potential saboteur, who is to be 
admitted, if at all, by sufferance and under 
surveillance, and remain subject at all times, 
while in this country, to instant apprehen- 
sion and deportation. Even after he becomes 
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a naturalized American citizen, his citizen- 
ship must remain subject to revocation on 
any one of a dozen grounds. 

Is this a reflection of the American spirit? 
Is this a proper law for a nation settled 
and peopled by immigrants, and built to 
greatness by immigrants? Is this a suitable 
law for a country, whose Lady of Liberty in 
New York Harbor bears the famed inscription: 


“Give me your tired, your poor 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore.” 


Is the McCarran-Walter bill what we have 
come to in the United States? 

No, the McCarran-Walter bill is not in the 
American spirit. It is a measure, introduc- 
ing police-state principles and methods for 
dealing with immigrants and aliens. 

Let me make clear that I have only the 
warmest regard for the officials and employees 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice and of our Consular Service who would 
enforce the provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter bill. As far as I know, these officials 
do not have a police-state mentality. 

But however mild and kindly the individ- 
uals who would administer this law, its basic 
harshness and stringency could not be re- 
strained. And without stretching its terms 
an inch, the terms of the McCarran-Walter 
bill could be faithfully used by rigid and 
arbitrary officials as an instrument of cruel 
and oppressive treatment of aliens beyond 
anything ever known in this hemisphere. 

Even under the most benign administra- 
tion, the terms of the McCarran-Walter bill 
would result in breaking up hundreds and 
even thousands of homes in which aliens are 
married to American citizens and have 
American children. Nor is relief or reprieve 
on grounds of hardship or humanity made 
available from any quarter. 

For while this bill would expand and aug- 
ment the power of administrative officials to 
seize, to deport, to -bar from this country, 
without right of appeal, the same bill shrinks 
and diminishes the power of the Attorney 
General to suspend deportation in worthy 
cases, and to adjust the status of worthy non- 
immigrant visitors who otherwise qualify and 
wish to remain here as immigrants. 

As I read the McCarran-Walter bill, there 
Was conjured up in my mind's eye the spec- 
tacle of immigration officials knocking on 
doors in the middle of the night, hustling 
aliens off to detention centers, and herding 
them onto ships outward bound, while wives 
and children weep, and courts are powerless 
to interfere. This is a nightmare, but it 
could happen here, under the terms of the 
McCarran-Walter bill. 

I do not say it is going to happen, even 
if the McCarran-Walter bill is enacted. I 
do not say that the authors of this bill had 
such a program in mind. But under the 
terms of this bill it could happen. 

What are a few of the specific provisions of 
this incredible legislative proposal? 

1. American citizenship is revoked in the 
case of any naturalized citizen who, within 
5 years of becoming a citizen, joins an organi- 
zation listed by the Attorney General as 
Communist or Communist front. 

2. American citizenship is also revoked in 
the case of any naturalized citizen who, 
within 10 years of becoming a citizen, refuses 
to testify before a congressional committee 
investigating subversive activities. 

3. Summary deportaton is directed for any 
alien who, at any time since his admission 
into the United States, has belonged to a 
Communist organization, even though he 
may have long since broken his Communist 
affiliations and rejected all Communist ideas. 

4. Summary deportation is directed for 
any alien whose admission papers were out 
of order when he entered this country, even 





though the mistake was discovered years 
after his entry. 

5. Summary deportation is directed for any 
alien who fails to register under the Alien 
Registration Act. 

There are many more provisions of a simi- 
lar nature. The chief feature of these pro- 
visions is a callous disregard for humane 
considerations, and for the dictum “let the 
punishment fit the crime.” 

Revocation of citizenship is among the 
most terrible penalties we know, and, yet, 
in this bill, this heavy penalty is provided 
for acts which native-born American citizens 
can perform without violating any law. 
Such discrimination is repugnant to our 
basic concepts of American justice and 
American citizenship. It would inevitably 
create a great group of second-class citizens 
who could never be sure of their citizenship. 

Deportation is directed, almost lightly, 
with fine impartiality, for technical as well 
as substantial violations of law, and in some 
cases, where no violation of law at all is in- 
volved. Yet, deportation can be worse than 
the death penalty in some instances, espe- 
cially where families are cruelly broken up. 

Oh, the list of unfortunate provisions in 
this legislative Pandora’s box is endless. I 
want to mention just one more. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter bill provides that if a country 
refuses to accept an alien ordered deported 
to that country, no immigrants are there- 
after to be accepted from the country in 
question. 

What a source of discord that provision 
could be. We could, under this provision, 
embroil ourselves in endless quarrels with 
nations like France and Britain, while pro- 
viding iron curtain countries with a perfect 
means of preventing the flight of refugees 
from their lands to the United States. 
Thousands would suffer, immigration would 
be suspended, and nothing would be gained. 

For all these reasons, and many more I do 
not have the time to enumerate, it is of the 
highest importance that the McCarran-Wal- 
ter bill be defeated. 

I also feel that to meet our world respon- 
sibilities, as well as our own internal needs, 
we should pass the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

I want to say a few words at this point 
about the quota system in our immigration 
law. 

The present quota system, which is our 
chief mechanism for restricting immigra- 
tion, was enacted shortly after the end of 
World War I, in the backwash of reaction 
which followed that war. In the years be- 
tween 1890 and 1914, an average of 1,000,000 
immigrants per year entered this country. 
But by 1920, a reaction had set in. An eco- 
nomic depression was on the way. 

And so Congress passed the Immigration 
Act of 1921, and then the act of 1924. These 
acts restricted immigration by setting up a 
quota system. But the quota system worked 
out at that time was frankly based on purely 
racial and racist theories, the same theories 
which were being espoused in Germany by 
an agitator named Adolf Hitler. It is an ac- 
tual fact that our quota system was devel- 
oped from the identical axioms that Hitler 
later used in his rise to power. 

Indeed, later during the Nazi period in 
Germany, the German radio frequently 
quoted from the immigration debates in the 
United States Congress in the early 1920's 
to show that Members of our Congress felt 
the same way the Nazis did about so-called 
race and the so-called superiority of the so- 
called Nordics. 

According to this discredited theory, peo- 
ple from southern and eastern Europe are 
racially inferior to people from western and 
northern Europe. Hence in accordance with 
this incredible doctrine, Congress provided 
that the preponderant number of immi- 
grants coming to the United States must be 
from the so-called Nordic countries, 
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Thus, our quota system was arranged to 
admit roughly 150,000 immigrants annually. 
But of this number, 85 percent had to be 
from northern and western Europe, more 
than 40 percent from Great Britain alone. 
The remaining 15 percent was divided among 
the countries of southern, central, and east- 
ern Europe, and from Africa and Asia. 

As the quota system has actually worked 
in the last 30 years, only a small number of 
immigrants from northern and western Eu- 
rope have come to the United States. Only 
10 percent of the large British quota has been 
used. Ninety percent of that quota has been 
unused, and thus wasted. 

But the quotas of the countries of south- 
ern, central, and eastern Europe are so over- 
subscribed that Italians, for instance, who 
apply for admission into the United States 
today will be considered as possible immi- 
grants for 1954, 1955, and 1956. And under 
these conditions, of course, relatively few are 
encouraged to apply. 

Under the terms of the Displaced Persons 
Act, a considerable number of people from 
some of the countries of eastern and south- 
ern Europe were admitted into the United 
States, but these numbers were ordered sub- 
tracted from future quotas. Thus the quota 
for Greece is mortgaged by 50 percent until 
the year 2013, for Poland, until the year 1999, 
for Yugoslavia, until 2001, for Latvia, until 
the year 2274, for Estonia, to the year 2146, 
and so on. 

This, of course, is completely unreal, and 
completely ridiculous. It is not only un- 
realistic, it is tragic for the refugees from 
those countries, who have fled from Commu- 
nist tyranny, who are thus barred, whatever 
their qualifications, from entering the United 
States. 

By now, however, the quota system is so 
deeply ingrained in our laws that it is, per- 
haps, unrealistic to try to root it out com- 
pletely. What we can and should do is to 
modify it to take the racist taint away. 

This has been done in the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill by making those quota numbers 
which are not used by British and other 
nationals from northern and western Europe 
available to persons from countries like 
Greece, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland. 

This is an essential improvement over our 
present laws. I hope there may be wide- 
spread support for this measure. Only 
through such support, and by public expres- 
sions of such support, will we have a chance 
to get this vital proposal enacted. 

In the early days of our country, an Amer- 
fcan President, James Madison remarked, 
“That part of America which has encouraged 
immigrants the most has advanced the most 
rapidly in population, agriculture, and the 
arts.” 

It was true in President Madison's day. 
It is still true today. 

The States with the highest percentage of 
foreign-born are also the States with the 
highest per capita incomes. I do not mean 
to say that the one is the direct result of 
the other. But there is a vital connection 
between these two circumstances. 

But I do not wish te base my arguments 
today on the economic benefits of immigra- 
tion, or even on the advantages that have 
come to this country from the contributions 
of its immigrants, from men like Carl Schurz, 
Andrew Carnegie, Michael Cudahy, Joseph 
Bulova, Enrico Fermi, and Albert Einstein. 

“The supreme treasure of our country,” 
said Elihu Root, “is freedom.” 

And it is in-freedom’s defense that I speak, 
in defense of civil liberties and basic rights, 
even for aliens in our midst. 

Remember the words of the Lord which 
He spoke unto Moses: 

“If a stranger sojourn with thee in your 
land, ye shall not do him wrong. The 
stranger that sojourneth with you shall be 
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unto you as the home-born among you, and 
thou shalt love him as thyself, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” 

These words were spoken by the Lord to 
the people of Israel, but they are memorable 
words for all people for all time. 


—_—_—_—_—_— ll ESE EEE 


Fictitious Bills Presented to the California 
Physicians Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the 
March 24 issue of Time magazine re- 
ports a condition in the State of Cali- 
fornia that is revealing to say the least. 

It reports that surgeons have put in 
fictitious bills to the California Physi- 
cians Service which is akin to Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield in the amount of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 during the past 
year. 

The article indicates that the Medical 
Society of California does not intend to 
take any action to either reveal the 
identity of those who have robbed the 
sick or to prosecute them. 

Apparently such conduct deserves 
much more than a mere slap on the 
wrist as concerned to the action of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society in the 
case of the doctor who worked day and 
night to bring relief to victims of cancer. 
Accordingly, I have today sent a letter 
to the attorney general of the State of 
California, asking him what he proposes 
to do about this sordid situation. 

I now ask unanimous consent to re- 
print in the CONGRESSIONAL REecorD Ap- 
pendix a copy of a letter I have written 
to the attorney general of the State of 
California and a copy of a letter I have 
written to Dr. W. Richard Ohler, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. I have written similar letters to 
Dr. John W. Cline, president of the 
American Medical Association, and Dr. 
H. Gordon MacLean, president of the 
California Medical Association. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED StaTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FoREIGN COMMERCE, 
April 8, 1952. 
Hon. Epmunp G. Brown, 

Attorney General, State of California, 
Library and Court Building, Sacra- 
mento, Cali}. 

Dear Mr. Brown: I refer you to the rev- 
elations made by the California Physicians 
Service, which reports that approximately 
200 surgeons and other members of the Cali- 
fornia Physicians Service have put in ficti- 
tious bills and have received false payment 
of approximately $1,000,000 in the past year. 
With many thousands of American people 
being impoverished by extensive surgical fees, 
I feel that such admitted conduct as af- 
forded by the California Physicians Service 
should be thoroughly investigated by you. 
And the names of those who have robbed 
the sick should be made known to the pub- 
lic and those guilty of such unethical prace 
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tices should be punished. I would appre- 
ciate your looking into this matter and will 
be interested in any report that you may 
make. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. Toseyr. 


—_— 


AprIL 8, 1952. 
Dr. W. RicHaRD OHLER, 


Boston, Mass. 

Dear Dr. OHLER: Some of my colleagues 
have called my attention to an article ap- 
pearing in the March 24, 1952, issue of Time 
magazine under the title “Doctors Chisel,” 
which read as follows: 

“For a dozen years the California Medical 
Association has been mighty proud of its 
insurance plan for paying part of the cost 
of doctors’ bills. With 850,000 subscribers 
and more than $18,000,000 paid out in their 
behalf last year, the California Physicians’ 
Service is one of the Nation’s largest and 
most successful private medical plans. As 
such, is is offered as a working-model argu- 
ment against state medicine. Last week 
CPS was. shocked to its bone marrow. Two 
hundred or more doctors had been gypping 
the plan by charging it for services they 
had never rendered. The swag was esti- 
mated at $1,000,000 to $1,200,000 a year. 

“Sometimes the doctors billed CPS for op- 
erations which were not performed and office 
calls that were never made. One chiseler 
made the crude mistake of sending in a bill 
for surgery and office calls while the patient 
was actually in New York. Others got higher 
fees by raising the category or their work— 
e. g., charging for a cataract operation in- 
stead of merely draining a sty. There was 
wholesale chiseling by charging for imagi- 
nary X-rays and laboratory tests. 

“CPS trustees, worried by long-time 
whispers had canvassed a large group of pa- 
tients, and all too often found the whispers 
justified. Now, in any case where gouging 
is suspected, the doctor’s bill is audited be- 
fore he gets paid. The trustees hope that, 
now that the racket has been exposed, that 
the guilty doctors will mend their ways. 
CPS would prefer not to sue them, but if it 
has to it will.” 

If this article is true, do you agree with 
me that this is a case where surgeons have 
been engaged in unethical conduct? 

You and your committee are apparently 
authorities on the subject of unethical 
conduct, in that, I understand your society 
has been trying Dr. Lincoln upon charges 
of making exaggerated statements and using 
one form of medication to the exclusion of 
others in his research program. You have 
gone to great lengths to injure him to the 
point where you have now called for his 
resignation. 

Do you feel that the American Medical 
Society should call for an investigation of 
the doctors mentioned in this article? And 
is robbing the patient not considered suffi- 
ciently unethical to warrant such action? 
I will await with interest your reply. 

sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. Tosey, 
United States Senator, 





The Foreign Aid Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an article entitled “The For- 
eign Aid Bill,” originally published in 
Business Week, and reprinted in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FOREIGN Alp BILL—Mzmrror OF WORLD 
OPINION 


Big decisions are seldom easy to make. 
The foreign-aid legislation now before Con- 
gress is a good example. 

President Truman has asked $7,900,000,000 
for defense, defense support, and point 4 
assistance to our allies in the next fiscal 
year. The reaction by and large has been 
unfavorable. Many Americans wonder if the 
promised end of foreign aid is ever to come. 
They feel that foreign aid is being accepted 
as a permanent budget item both by our 
Government and by ourallies. * * ®* 

Other factors add still more trouble. There 
is lack of confidence both in Congress and 
in the country in what the President and his 
Secretary of State say is necessary. * * * 

The principal target for the slash is the 
economic aid section, $1,800,000,000 of which 
$1,400,000,000 is earmarked for the NATO 
countries, © ©° ° 

But the problem stubbornly remains. 
* * * The distinction between military 
and economic (or defense support) aid is 
largely a fiction. * * * The standard of 
living and the rate of rearmament at any 
given time in the NATO countries is deter- 
mined by their internal resources and the 
help we give them. Less assistance can only 
mean, in the short run, less rearmament or 
@ lower living standard. * * * 

Britain's Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
just revealed that her reserves of gold and 
dollars are below $1,800,000,000, off more than 
half a billion dollars in the first 2 months of 
the year. A conservative government in 
France is trying to get its roots down in an 
atmosphere of economic crisis. The Euro- 
pean Army plan is just emerging. 

The issue, it seems to us, is whether we 
are prepared to face the consequences of a 
drastic cut in the foreign-aid program now 
by, say, eliminating all economic aid. 

Such a cut means that something in the 
economies of our allies must give. Is Brit- 
ain, with a meat ration of less than 20 cents 
per week, going to pull in her belt some 
more? Probably not. The more likely result 
is a cut in the British arms program. That 
will certainly be the reaction in other coun- 
tries as well. It should be understood, too, 
that the cut-back in their defense programs 
would be more than the reduction in eco- 
nomic aid, since our supplying a critical 
item can increase their arms output by an 
estimated $2.50 for every $1 of help. And 
this cut-back would come at a time when 
the Russians have just announced a bigger 
arms budget than ever before in peacetime. 
Are we prepared to face this consequence? 

Such a cut would probably put many of 
our allies in the position of being forced to 
resume or expand trade through the iron 
curtain. Are we prepared to face up to this 
consequence? 

Such a cut might well be the straw that 
breaks the ability of France to carry on the 
costly war in Indochina. [If Indochina 
should go by default, that would mean the 
end of a free southeast Asia, and it would 
ultimately mean huge American outlays to 
sustain the economy of an isolated Japan, 
Are we prepared for this? 

These consequences are compelling. They 
illustrate why the decision before Congress 
is difficult. They counsel extreme caution 
in slashing foreign aid drastically at this 
time. * * * As we move to meet the 
problem of the immediate future, we, to- 
gether with our allies, must summon up the 
intelligence and energy to find a lasting so- 
lution to restore them to economic self- 
reliance.—Business Week. 


Miss Dolores M. Gottfried 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Miss 
Dolores M. Gottfried, of Salem, Oreg., a 
senior at Sacred Heart Academy, has been 
declared winner of the Oregon Voice of 
Democracy contest. 

I ask to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article announcing her 
award, and also the address she made, 
on the basis of which she won the award. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Miss GOTTFRIED AWARDED PRIZE 


Dolores M. Gottfried, of Salem, senior at 
Sacred Heart Academy, as winner of the Ore- 
gon Voice of Democracy contest, has been 
awarded a Westinghouse console radio. 

The award was made in a KEX Kay West 
broadcast. 

The contest is sponsored each year 
throughout the United States by the Radio 
Television Manufacturers Association, the 
National Association of Radio and TV Broad- 
casters, and the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In each annual contest high-school stu- 
dents of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades compete in the scrip-writing contest 
on the fundamental precepts of democracy. 
Each State winner receives an award on 
Washington's birthday. In this year’s con- 
test entries were made by over 30,000 schools, 


Appress BY Miss Dotores M. GOTTFRIED 


At democracy’s burial, as she lies cold, gray 
and immobile in a linen winding-sheet, who 
will weep? Where is liberty’s family, that 
it may play the flutes for her dirge? 

The funeral day dawns bleak. The clouds 
have lined themselves with crepe and they 
sit like horrid buddas above the earth, silent- 
ly, mockingly weeping. Suddenly they roar 
approval of the ghostly death march pass- 
ing below. 

Imperceptibly the speed slackens and the 
procession halts. Through the core of the 
earth rises the maw of an immense pit. 
Gray hands lift the casket, and groans of 
millions lower it tenderly into the blackness 
of no return. 

Now all is still. Nothing can be heard 
but the plodding of millions upon millions 
of people, and the siren-like wail of wind. 
Guilt has left room for no sorrow in those 
hearts which every hour beat more slowly. 
A whisper arises, and hovers above them in 
the fog: “This was my fault,” “the blame is 
mine,” “I am the Cause.” It is a unified 
mea culpa, the last cry of a ruined country, 
the swan-song of civilization. 

It’s not a pretty picture. Nor is it a 

likely one. But America, it is possible. 
. Democracy is lovely; she is young; she is 
free. You cannot imagine her death. Yet 
is she not of human conception? Your own 
daughter, America, guard her well. Democ- 
racy is wise. There have been occasions 
when she has survived because of her prin- 
ciples, while you, foolishly and clumsily 
caused commotions which endangered her. 
Protect your child, America, yours is the 
one family which can boast of such an off- 
spring. She is noble and fine. For your 
own sake, take care of her. 

Perhaps you take her for granted, yet you 
seemed to be worried when she almost died 
at birth. During the lean years, as you 
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struggled to give her health, and sweated to 
pay for her education, you could not foresee 
the future. When democracy emerged, vic- 
torious, from the inner conflicts suffered 
during her adolescence, and stood, “with 
shining morning face” to greet the world, 
she gloried in her approaching maturity. 
But the outgrowth of adolescence does not 
mean the subsequent loss of all problems. 
Each step on the road to adulthood has its 
loose board, or rusted nail, and in order to 
reach its height, democracy has stumbled 
painfully many times. 

Now she has achieved an important posi- 
tion, one which enables her to help you, 
and to assist in the rearing of your younger 
chiidren. Your own home, your nice car, 
the street cleaners, garbage collectors, bus 
systems, were all given you by democracy. 
No doubt you appreciate them; but remem- 
ber, these privileges are charged to your ac- 
count; you are expected to pay for them. 
The tax bills you receive, parking meters, 
blood-banks—all contribute to your daugh- 
ter’s care and your own security. 

Democracy loves you, America, and you 
love democracy. Watch over her jealously, 
shelter her. Make sure that she contracts 
no “contagious disease,” and she will live. 
She will live a full life, America. She will 
wed unity, and bring forth the children of 
peace. 





Youth Makes World of Friendship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Youth Makes World of Friend- 
ship,” written by Robert Terry, and pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of April 7, 1952. The article describes 
the work of the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, which has its headquar- 
ters in my town of Putney, Vt. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


YourH Makes Wor.D oF FRIENDSHIP 
(By Robert Terry) 
STUDENT EXCHANGES ACCENT FAMILY LIVING 


A new chapter has opened up in the work 
of the Experiment in International Living. 

It is now operating also as an experiment- 
in-reverse. 

In addition to the large numbers of young 
Americans who will spend the summer living 
in private families in other countries, some 
400 young European experimenters will come 
to the United States for the same kind of 
experience. This represents the maturing of 
several years of planning, followed by a pilot 
project last summer sponsored by the United 
States State Department. 

It came about this way: 

The State Department has a program for 
bringing the potential leaders of other coun- 
tries to the United States for a year of uni- 
versity study. Early last year, the Experi- 
ment in International Living of Putney, Vt., 
offered its two decades of experience to help 
these students orient themselves. 

Fifty German students were given 4 weeks 
of living in American homes before they 
plunged into the complex life of the univer- 
sities they were to attend, with all the deli- 
cate problems of transition that are involved. 
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By learning American customs in a family, 
acquiring “brothers” and “sisters” and com- 
ing to feel that they belonged, the path of 
adjustment was smoothed. 


Austrians head west 


This coming summer, the State Depart- 
ment is giving 200 Austrian students the 
same opportunity. 

The experiment is also arranging to bring 
more than 50 students each from Sweden, 
Germany, Holland, France, and Britain, 
countries where vigorous experiment organi- 
zations have sprung up since 1945. All of 
these number only one-tenth of those who 
are now directly taking part in the experi- 
ment’s four-continent program designed to 
increase international contact of young peo- 
ple on a friendly person-to-person level. 

They follow easily in the pattern and tra- 
dition set by the original plan, developed by 
some 8,000 youths in 24 countries. 

The experiment plan briefly is this: Take 
for example an American group going to 
France. Its five men and five women go with 
a leader qualified by his intimate knowledge 
of the French language, customs, and people. 
Each American student lives with a separate 
French family having a son or daughter of 
comparable age and interests. Three weeks 
of living—as Frenchmen, to learn the lan- 
guage and customs, is followed by a bicycle 
or mountain-climbing trip with French “sis- 
ters” and “brothers,” to see their new coun- 
try—as Frenchmen. A week is then avail- 
able for independent travel or for returning 
to the French host families. 

This basic plan is used by all groups as 
closely as possible, whether in France, the 
United States, or Israel. 


America discovered 


Last year’s European experimenters in this 
country followed their family visits with 
working at the experiment’s international 
camp at Putney, discussing at Colgate Uni- 
versity’s seminars, listening to outdoor con- 
certs at Tanglewood, and climbing New 
York’s skyscrapers. Dedham and Westwood, 
Mass., as well as Cincinnati and Chicago 
joined with six other communities in open- 
ing their doors to welcome the “foreigners” 
into their new “homes away from home.” 

As a result of living with American fam- 
ilies, the European enters his American unt- 
versity or returns to his own country with a 
view of Americans and American life undis- 
torted by Hollywood films and blatant head- 
lines. He goes to his classes at the University 
of Wisconsin or Oberlin College from his own 
“home” in Dedham or Cincinnati rather than 
from a crowded dock on lower Manhattan. 

He has friends among our students, knows 
what to expect of our professors, and is not 
completely bewildered :by our dormitory use 
in university communities of 20,000. He re- 
turns to European universities as a person 
eagerly sought after for his first-hand knowl- 
edge of this sometimes confusing leading 
country of the Western World. 

He can tell of the unpublicized United 
States, of his American “brothers” and “sis- 
ters,” and of his new family here who gen- 
uinely desire peace and freedom from fear 
for all peoples. 


Valuable training 


After such an experience, many Europeans 
enter their foreign offices. In future deal- 
ings over green-topped conference tables or 
at formal embassy functions, these students 
will remember with warmth and affection 
their experiences with their families in 
America. 

After looking back at their homelands 
through the eyes of Americans, they will be 
better equipped to see themselves as Ameri- 
cans see them. They will be better able to 
look at the true United States through 
glasses unclouded by traditional misconcep- 
tions of its people. 

The ability consciously to put aside pre- 
conceived prejudices in an eflort to see an- 


other nation objectively, wins part of the 
battle of doing this for all nations. 

For example, Albrecht Caspar first knew 
the experiment as host to an American mem- 
ber of the 1950 group to his home town of 
Ravensburg, Germany. After a successful 
summer learning to know his American 
“brother” and cycling with him through the 
mountains of southern Germany, he sailed 
“home” with the American group to spend a 
year at the headquarters in Putney, Vt. 
There he practiced Englich and learned the 
ins and outs of experiment administration 
from mimeographing to arranging for 1951's 
host families. A year later he won a scholar- 
ship to Dartmouth College, where he is now 
dubbed “Al,” speaks English with almost no 
accent, and majors in political science and 
American history. Upon completion of 
studies at the Sorbonne and German univer- 
sities he will enter his country’s foreign 
service. 

Alumni carry on 


Many governments and the United Nations 
are fast discovering experiment alumni as 
the kind of men and women they need to fill 
posts requiring first-hand knowledge of 
thought patterns, languages, customs, and 
economics of the world’s Key areas. 

An experiment summer also often gives 
the initial impetus for work with such agen- 
cies as the Winant Volunteers, the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Bureau for 
Inter-American Affairs, and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. The most important long- 
range benefit is the attitude imbued in ex- 
perimenters of willingness and intense desire 
to learn the customs and opinions of all 
peoples with a genuine sense of humility. 
This presumes the lack of desire to impose 
one’s cwn ideas and wars of life on others. 
Here lies the key to understanding neighbors 
across the street as well as neighbors across 
the sea. 

Steven Powelson spent three summers 
in the experiment’s early years living with 
French and German families. He is now 
Deputy Comptroller for the Mutual Security 
Agency. Of his job preparation with the 
experiment, he writes: 


Footsteps followed 


“The experience of living abroad with the 
experiment has been a powerful factor in 
conditioning my attitude toward world prob- 
lems, and thereby shaping to a large extent 
my activities in recent years. The unique 
value of the experiment is the opportunity it 
affords young people of diverse nationalities 
to live, work, and study together and thereby 
to learn from first-hand experi2nce the tech- 
niques of international cooperation in a 
world which faces the challenge of develop- 
ing such techniques or perishing. 

“No amount of academic study of interna- 
tional relations can adequately substitute for 
this vital personal contact among the people 
of different countries.” 

Jack Powelson recently followed in his 
brother's footsteps as a group leader. He is 
now teaching balance-of-payment theory to 
national representatives or. the International 
Monetary Fund, a U. N. agency. This job 
entails extensive traveling abroad, in which 
Jack finds his experiment training invaluable 
in adapting himself to another’s point of 
view. 

John Baker, group leader to Austria in 1950, 
now covers Yugoslavia as a political reporter 
for the American Embassy in Belgrade. His 
habit of continually interrupting field trips 
to talk with peasants and workers as well as 
his facility in forming common-meeting 
grounds with Government officials has given 
him a unique insight into Yugoslavia’s cul- 
tural, economic, and political conditions. He 
credits much of his drive and ability to the 
impetus and attitude orientation of his 
experiment summers. 

Recent news releases underscore the Gov- 
ernment’s growing concern over the need 
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for men in strategic areas of Asia and the 
Middle East. The rapidly expanding State 
Department lacks ready-willing-and-able 
men qualified by the interest and experience 
in these areas. Book learning alone is con- 
sidered poor preparation. Understanding ac- 
quired through the experience of “peoples 
talking to peoples” is now slowly leavening 
high power diplomacy. 


Ineptness noted 


Today the United States suffers from an 
apparent ineptitude in getting its thoughts 
across correctly, even to its allies. This ex- 
poses in top-level planners a lack of expe- 
rience on the important bottom level of 
person-to-person international contact. 
Planning Voice of America programs and as- 
sembling propaganda material requires men 
who can react to their writing as will lis- 
teners in West and East Germany’ 

The experiment has for 20 years trained 
men and women of many nations to overcome 
these handicaps. In addition to experiment- 
ers already in the State Department, several 
students are definitely headed for careers in 
the United States Foreign Service, the U. N., 
or similar agencies. 

Lloyd Garrison is currently pursuing his 
middle-eastern studies at Harvard University, 
following 15 months of study and travel in 
that area. As a member with first-hand 
experience in the experiment’'s pioneer group 
to Israel in 1950, he enjoyed the rare oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the early growth of the 
world’s most dynamic new nation. He lived 
in Jerusalem and worked on the “kibbutzim” 
or collective settlements. 


Study and travel 


Traveling with his Israeli brother to army 
camps in the barren Negeb gave him a bal- 
anced view of one of the Middle East’s kev 
siates. 

Securing entry at the summer’s end into 
the neighboring Arab State of Lebanon, he 
enrolled at the American University of 
Beirut. Intensive study of current events 
and Arab history was balanced with trips to 
Bagdad, Cairo, and his experiment home in 
Jerusalem. Capitalizing on this unique op- 
portunity of traveling on both sides of the 
Arab-Israeli line, he reported his impressions 
in Beirut and American newspapers. 

Kent Geiger is presently deep in research 
on the Russian family for Harvard's Russian 
research center. Studies at Princeton's 
school of public and international affairs 
and at Harvard, and experience as experi- 
ment group leader to Austria in 1949 helped 
equip him for his most recent project. 

As a part of a team from the center, he 
spent 8 months of the past year in Munich 
interviewing displacing persons and refu- 
gees from behind the iron curtain on a vari- 
ety of subjects formulated for research by 
the center. 

The broadening of attitude, which the ex- 
periment labors for, occurs in two steps. 
The first takes place during the time which 
the experimenter spends away from his own 
home. He must adjust his habits of eating, 
acting and thinking to harmonize with those 
of his new family. He lives 24 hours a day 
with a strange binational group under the 
often difficult conditions of camping and 
mountain climbing. He experiences all this 
far from his home society. A liberal portion 
of adventure and an equal amount of ideal- 
ism integrate the experience. 


Plan formed in 1931 


The experiment originated in 1931 when 
Donald B. Watt, of Putney, Vt., conceived 
this practical way to bring closer together 
nations of diverse cultures and backgrounds. 

“Making friends is a full-time job,” says 
Mr. Watt, “and it requires 2 months of in- 
tensive living to do so successfully in a 
strange culture.”’ The realization and ex- 
pansion of this dream has today proved the 
value of the family as a prime educational 
institution. 
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With such an experience, whether in the 
United States, Colombia, or Denmark, 
“foreigner” disappears from the experiment- 
er's vocabulary. Each one understands and 
tries to correct misconceptions of his country 
spread abroad by films, magazines, and hotel- 
hopping tourists. He learns the seriousness 
of language and thought barriers, at the same 
time that he enjoys the satisfaction of con- 
versing with the man in the street of Mexico 
City, Florence, or New York. 

Binding friendships develop, with yearly 
exchanges continuing between families in 
towns like Belfort, France, and Greenwood, 
Miss. 

Barriers destroyed 


Spirit and camaraderie make newly met 
experimenters of any nationality old friends 
almost immediately and not a few have met 
tuture brides through experiment activities. 
Policy meetings or reunion week ends at 
Putney never fail to profuce new personali- 
ties of interest and good will, and everyone 
has an active voice in deciding fundamental 
methods and policy. 

Lively and continuing interest increasingly 
“spreads the word” among student and civic 
leaders and is responsible for most new appli- 
cants. Postsummer evaluations always turn 
up ideas for improvements, such as the week 
now provided at the summer’s end for inde- 
pendent travel. This touris’ time more often 
than not clinches the argument for family 
living in one country rather than sight- 
seeing in 20. 

Intensive efforts to include worthy youths 
lacking in finances have evolved the com- 
munity ambassador program, whereby com- 
munity high schools and civic groups raise 
the money for one or more members to go 
abroad with experiment groups. In New 
York State, Manhattan, tiny Van Hornsville, 
and two up-State labor unions have sent 
representatives with funds secured by dances, 
news releases, tag days, and other community 
functions. 

Colleges grant credit 


The experiment in international living in 
the United States is rapidly becoming a 
national movement of influence proportions. 
Colgate University took a chance 2 years 
ago and was well rewarded by two semesters 
worth of language advancement resulting 
from experiment living in Spain and Ger- 
many. Credit is now also given by Alleghe- 
ny College and Yale University with similar 
prospects for more. 

New opportunities present themselves 
yearly. Intensive development efforts are 
currently directed toward Ecuador, the 
Union of South Africa, Israel, and Japan, 
Phyllis Watt of Radcliffe College will return 
this year to Belgrade families as a coleader. 
She was the only girl member of 1951's suc- 
cessful pioneer group to Yugoslavia, which 
joined the international youth brigade in 
constructing the Doboj railway. 

The merit and success of the experiment’s 
methods are well recognized. Partially due 
to experiment leadership in the field, the 
State Department, the Institute for Inter- 
national Education, and other agencies in- 
creasingly emphasize family living as per- 
haps the best means of education for inter- 
national cooperation. The State Department 
backs the experiment’s work with the spon- 
sorship of European experimenters-in-re- 
verse, and with the placing of alumni in 
positions of importance. 

Although the past 20 years and 8,000 po- 
tential leaders are but drops in the buckets 
of time and population, the movement is 
gaining influence and strength. The 20 
years to come will test its true significance 
as the reins of international leaderships are 
taken up by the young generation. It then 
will be seen what it means to build for to- 
morrow in the youth of today. 


Investigate Public Members on Wage 
Stabilization Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, a demand 
is rising from a shocked public that some 
of the public members on the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board were in the pay of labor- 
union bosses just prior to their appoint- 
ment. The Board was stacked against 
the public interest. Likewise the Taft- 
Hartley law was, in effect, set aside and 
Congress ignored by this Board, whose 
decision was manipulated by the Pres- 
ident. 

On the point is a telegram to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (Mr. Bar- 
DEN], chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee, as follows: 


APRIL 7, 1952. 





Hon. GranaM A. BARDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

People across entire Nation are expressing 
their concern over dangerous situation they 
feel developing in steel and other strikes. 
The findings of biased labor boards have 
opened a pandora’s box of evil. Do radicals 
in various unions foment strikes because 
they see in present situation an opportunity 
to take advantage of defense needs to estab- 
lish mastery for their monopoly positions? 
Why does President Truman, sworn to uphold 
our laws, ignore the Taft-Hartley Act which 
calls for injunction and then 80-day cooling- 
off period and then a majority, affirmative 
vote of all employees before a strike? One 
steel worker in Pittsburgh is quoted in the 
press today as saying, “Why don’t they let 
us vote now? There would be a lot of red 
faces in union headquarters.” Should not 
the Education and Labor Committee immedi- 
ately investigate charges that certain public 
representatives on WSB have been on union 
payrolls? 

COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT, INC., 
By SumMNeER Gerarp, Trustee. 





Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and Judiciary Appropriation Bill, 
1953 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I had in- 
tended to make these remarks last Fri- 
day night during the course of the debate 
on the Commerce appropriation bill. I 
Was ready and waiting to gain the at- 
tention of the Speaker on that occasion, 
but the House had been in session al- 
most 10 hours continuously and it was 
weary. I therefore decided to extend 
these remarks for the Recorp today 
rather than take the time of the mem- 
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bership when they were tired and anx- 
ious to finish the bill before them. 

In reading the testimony of the hear- 
ings on the Commerce chapter of the 
bill, I have been intrigued by the ques- 
tions and statements of my able col- 
league the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MarRsHALL]. He approached one of 
the subjects which has been giving me 
much concern in recent years, namely, 
the routing of major highways through- 
out the Nation. He referred to the diffi- 
culty which he encounters in driving 
from Washington to his home, especial- 
ly through the State of Ohio. He refers 
to many congested places and spots. 

I know of many other places which I 
have seen during the course of my 
travels—which I must say are not ex- 
tensive—where it seems that someone 
has designedly gone out of his way to 
build highways in areas and through 
channels which are indefensible. I am 
not so much here concerned with per- 
sonal travel by individuals nor am I here 
concerned especially with truck traffic. 
These are matters which will perhaps 
work themselves out in the course of 
time. 

I am, however, much concerned with 
defense traffic in times of war or na- 
tional emergency. When Congress first 
began to subsidize the road work of the 
several States with its Federal-aid pro- 
gram, the theory under which this leg- 
islation was first approved was that it 
was in aid of interstate commerce and 
that arterial roads were vital to national 
defense. As the years have gone by, 
many of us have forgotten the original 
reasons for making these vast annual 
contributions and have applied new and 
original ideas to highway construction. 
If these new arterial highways are to be 
used for national defense, it is important 
that they be available during time of 
emergency for heavy traffic. Building 
such roads through the heart of a great 
city, regardless of how they are con- 
structed, is not the best way to provide 
for national defense. 

that some day this fair land 
of ours may be bombed or in other ways 
may be injured by enemy attack, it is 
safe to assume that the cities will be the 
first place subject to bombing and to at- 
tack. Modern warfare has shown an 
ineffectuality when it comes to bombing 
and blasting rural areas. You cannot 
destroy the sod. You can easily close a 
most important arterial route, needed 
urgently for national defense, for a long 
period of time if it leads through the 
heart of a great pulsating city. 

Of course, the argument is immedi- 
ately made that the local people insist 
that the highways be available for daily 
commercial use and for local traffic. 
The United States, however, is and 
should be primarily interested in sec- 
tional and military use of these new 
roads. I notice in the hearings that 
Administrator MacDonald refers to the 
old, antiquated roads in Ohio. I assume 
that he would say the same about other 
States. He does not show wherein he is 
moving himself to influence States and 
localities to build circumferential roads 
around great centers of population and 
to build by-passes along which the heavy, 
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intersectional and military traffic may 
move without interruption. 

On my last trip from home to Wash- 
ington, I passed two Army convoys, 
broken up in various places so as not to 
completely disrupt civilian travel during 
most of the day. For several hours, I 
fought this convoy for space on the roads 
which always, it seemed to me, ran 
through the heart of both small and big 
cities. So easy it would be, in my opin- 
ion, if with a little persuasion, the critical 
needs of such a road for military pur- 
poses would be enforced. 

I believe the States should continue 
to have the job of initiating projects. 
Generally speaking, this has worked out 
fairly well. I believe, however, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads has a real 
responsibility to Congress and to the Na- 
tion, to exert himself and urge that the 
war needs of these roads for which we 
always appropriate several hundreds of 
millions of dollars be emphasized. I am 
satisfied that if he bestirs himself from 
his lethargy, many States and munici- 
palities will cheerfully join him in gen- 
uine effort to not only pave but to also 
protect our country. 





Speech of Hon. Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, 
Before the District Democratic Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
April 6, 1952, the distinguished Senator 
from lowa [Mr. GILLETTE] delivered a 
very fine speech before the District 
Democratic Club, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the speech may be printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Every campaign is of great importance. 
Our election campaigns in America are the 
means by which our democracy translates 
the will of the people into the selection of 
their governmental representatives. Any- 
thing that distorts or restricts or hampers 
this free choice is a threat to representative 
government. But while every Federal elec- 
tion is of importance, and while it is true 
that during our history we have held sev- 
eral presidential elections where the determi- 
nation of issues was of surpassing importance 
to the Nation, as affecting its future stabil- 
ity, I seriously doubt that our people have 
ever entered a campaign with such tran- 
scendent issues to be determined as the one 
that is just ahead of us. The fact that 
world-wide problems of world-shaking im- 
portance have been added to our domestic 
issues immeasurably added to the need for 
the fullest of information as to the facts at 
issue, the fullest information as to the abili- 
ties and viewpoints of those seeking office, 
in order that the decision of the electorate 
will not be based on false, twisted, or partial 
information. 

I am going to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to discuss briefly three outstand- 
ing fallacies which I believe will be per- 
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sistently presented by our opponents in the 
coming campaign, and which I am equally 
sure are without any truth, basis, or valid- 
ity. These fallacies are as follows: 

1. That there is no major difference be- 
tween our two great political parties—that 
they have become as tweedledee and twee- 
diedum and have degenerated into mere ma- 
chines for securing control of political jobs 
and political patronage. 

2. That after any party has been in office 
for an extended time the national interest 
will be served by a change. Therefore, re- 
gardless of type of service rendered by the 
incumbents, continued tenure makes for 
either laxity of the officials in their duties 
or the assumption by the incumbents that 
they have a vested and established right to 
the offices and that this latter assumption 
inevitably tends to build up a partisan polit- 
ical machinery through the control of 
patronage. 

3. That under the 20-year Democratic re- 
gime there has been a steady growth of cen- 
tralized government which has become a 
well-established trend toward what is called 
either a Socialist state or a welfare state, or 
simply statism. 

Let us look at the first fallacy, the allega- 
tion that there is no great difference now 
between the two principal parties. When we 
realize the fact that there has been a tre- 
mendous growth of independent voting, 
especially among our young people, this doc- 
trine is especially dangerous. When we real- 
ize that recent polls and checks have shown 
that approximately one-third of our voters 
disclaim any hard and fast party alliance, 
this threat becomes even more apparent. An 
appeal will certainly be made during the 
course of the coming campaign by the Re- 
publican candidates to these independent or 
new voters, urging them to make their selec- 
tions on a personal basis and every possible 
effort made to minimize the important polit- 
ical ideological differences. 

From the time that representative govern- 
ment became common throughout the world 
there has been a clear line of demarcation 
drawn between the two diametrically differ- 
ent schools of political thought. The first 
school has supported the thesis that the 
great mass of the voting public, because of 
lack of education, experience,-and judgment, 
and because of its proneness to be swayed 
by bias, by prejudice, and by temporary 
issues, cannot be trusted to make its own 
determination for the national welfare, that 
these determinations can better be made for 
them by those who by long training, educa- 
tion, and special ability are better able to 
reach these decisions in the national welfare. 
This political group, with this political 
thinking, has appeared in every democratic 
nation. They have been variously called 
Tories, Conservatives, Stand Patters, Reac- 
tionaries, or various other party designations, 
but the basic concept is a strong, centralized 
government, dominated by the class to 
which I have referred, sometimes hereditary 
and sometimes through the control of wealth 
and industry. Do not think that I am un- 
duly and unfairly critical of this school of 
thought or impute to those who subscribe 
to it a lack of patriotism. In our Nation it 
has had such distinguished advocates as 
Alexander Hamilton, George Washington, 
John Jay, John Adams, George Mason, and a 
host of others. It finds its counterpart mem- 
bers in majority number in the Republican 
Party of today and, unfortunately, in a minor 
segment of the Democratic Party. 

The second school of thought is opposed 
to centralized government and maintains 
that the control of the people’s affairs should, 
as far as it is possible to do so, be handied 
locally and that no powers be granted to a 
central government excepting those that 
cannot readily be the responsibility of local 
agencies. The members of this school of 
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thought have been called Liberals, Radicals, 
Socialists, Free Thinkers, New Dealers, Fair 
Dealers, Lunatic Fringe, Left-Wingers, and 
various other designations in the various 
countries. This school admits that the peo- 
ple are readily swayed by their prejudices 
and that they will undoubtedly make mis- 
takes, but these mistakes will be recognized 
by the people themselves and corrected by 
the people themselves. This school, likewise, 
has had outstanding supporters throughout 
the history of our Nation. Men like Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
Andrew Jackson, and numerous others. I 
think it cannot be readily disputed that the 
Democratic Party of today, in major member- 
ship, is representative of this second school 
of political thought. 

Before passing to the second fallacy, may 
I call attention to a bit of history with refer- 
ence to our Democratic Party as it has ap- 
plied its principles in governmental affairs. 
The Democratic Party is not only the oldest 
continuously existing political group in 
America; it is the oldest political party in 
the entire world. Our party has had an un- 
broken life of 159 years, almost as long as 
the life of the United States itself. Since 
the birth of the party in 1792, it has pro- 
duced more outstanding and influential na- 
tional figures than all the other parties com- 
bined. None other can begin to boast such 
a roster of illustrious names as Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Cleveland, Bryan, 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to mention 
only the more eminent from the past his- 
tory of the party. To become the oldest 
political party in the country it had to be 
built on solid foundations, foundations of 
belief and principle. These principles of our 
party were first formulated in the famous 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 
and 1799. These resolutions were drafted in 
Virginia by Madison and those for Kentucky 
by Jefferson. Let me list these five declara- 
tions or resolutions from which all our party 
platforms and programs have derived. 

1. All political power is originall, in the 
people themselves and they are the reposi- 
tory of power in reserve. 

2. Governments have no power excepting 
such as is voluntarily delegated to them by 
the people through their selected agents. 

3. In case of dispute as to where power lies, 

he doubt must be resolved by the strictest 
interpretation in favor of the people. 

4. Unalterable opposition to a national 
bank under Federal control. This was op- 
posed as early as 1790 by Jefferson in a report 
to President Washington on Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s bill proposing to set up a Bank of the 
United States. It is at the very root of 
democratic economics. 

5. Strenuous opposition to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a large standing 
military force excepting in times of national 
emergency. 

Historians have come to regard these re- 
solves as the first party platform in American 
politics. The Bible tells us that the Master 
of men used the phrase “On this rock I build 
my church.” And on the rock of the Virginia 
and Kentucky declarations the Democratic 
Party has been built. So when th2y attempt 
to tell us that there is no basic difference 
between our two principal political parties, 
please bear in mind these five declarations 
on which our party structure has been built 
and compare them to the pronouncemenis 
of the other school of political thought 
which can be summed up in the words of 
Alexander Hamilton, the chief of the Fed- 
eralist Party from which has descended the 
Republican Party of our day. Hamilton, in 
one of his speeches to the Federal Govern- 
ment, said: “Take mankind as they are and 
what are they governed by? Their passions, 
One great error is that we suppose mankind 
more honest than they actually are. Our 
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prevailing passions are ambition and in- 
terest. It will ever be the duty of a wise gov- 
ernment to avail itself of these passions in 
order to make them subservient to the public 
good. All conmrmunities divide themselves 
into the few and the many. The first are the 
rich and the well-born, the other, the mass 
of the people, turbulent and changing. They 
seldom judee or determine right. Give, 
therefore, to the first class a distinct and 
permanent share in the government.” 

Because of my limited time I shall not go 
further into this basic difference between 
the two parties, but for those who support 
the other school, I am not surprised that 
they insistently wish to soft pedal this basic 
and fundamental difference between our 
two great national parties and their respece- 
tive goals and purposes. 

Now let us turn to the second fallacy of 
which we shall hear over and over again in 
the coming campaign. This falacy is the 
statement that the Democratic Party has 
been in power too long and it is time for 
a change, that it is in the national interest 
to effect that change and put an entirely 
new group in charge of Government affairs. 
In reply to this allegation, it is sufficient to 
say that if a political party or its agents have 
proved false to their trust or unwise in their 
stewardship, they should be turned out of 
cffice at the very earliest opportunity and 
not on the basis of extended tenure. The 
lllogical reasoning behind this second fallacy 
can be illustrated by considering employ- 
ment of our agents in business or profes- 
sional life. Whoever heard of a competent 
and experienced employee being discharged 
and a new one selected in his place simply 
because of the assertion that he had been 
employed for so many years and that it is 
time to fire him and put someone else in his 
place. Is there a private employer anywhere 
who would disregard years of faithful and 
competent service and stewardship and 
eliminate an employee who had given this 
faithful service and replace him by a new 
and untried employee simply because the 
employer wanted a change? I repeat, if the 
employee is incompetent, dishonest, un- 
faithful, or incapable of discharging his du- 
ties, he should be replaced whether he has 
served 20 years, 20 days, or 20 minutes. This 
argument, in favor of using extended tenure 
of service as a yardstick, is dangerous be- 
cause it sounds plausible but it certainly will 
not stand the scrutiny of fair analysis. 

Now, let us turn to the third fallacy which 
will be repeatedly presented by our political 
opponents in the coming campaign. I refer 
to the statement that the Democratic Party 
has become the agent of political groups who 
wish to turn this Nation away from the 
stability of representative democratic gov- 
ernment and into the pattern of a socialistic 
state. As I said a few moments ago, this 
is repeatedly called statism and we are ac- 
cused of building up a Federal bureaucracy 
which has been taking over the functions 
of the States and local communities, with 
the consequent multiplying of huge Federal 
egencies, the adding of tens of thousands 
of Federal employees, and the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. This ac- 
cusation does not sound well or welcome in 
the ears of those of us who have for years ro 
loyally supported the party of Jefferson, with 
its doctrine of equal rights for all, special 
privileges for none, and continuing opposl- 
tion to centralization of power. 

Once again our accusers have a measure of 
plausibility In their accusation, but, again, 
they cannot stand the full light of honest 
study and analysis. It is true that in the 
last 20 years we have greatly expanded gov- 
ernmental functions under Federal control. 
It ts true that these functions have made 
necessary the creation of new agencies and 
the employment of tens of thousands to 
carry on the work of these agencies. But 
there is no instance—and I challenge these 
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accusers to name any instance—where an 
agency was created, expanded, or clothed 
with additional powers excepting through the 
demand of our people acting through their 
own duly elected agents in the Congress. 
It is true that as our economy has become 
more complex and local communities have 
been unable to render certain needed public 
services the people have turned to the na- 
tional resources made available through con- 
gressional enactment to aid the people in 
their need. A clear instance of this service 
by the Federal Government was the creation, 
during the distress years of 1932, 1933, and 
1934, of Federal agencies such as the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, expansion of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and a num- 
ber of others, to extend to our millions in 
distress the joint credit of the whole Nation 
at a time when they were absolutely unable 
to secure necessary credit through private ur 
local sources. Every one of these emergency 
measures at the time of its enactment car- 
ried a provision fixing a limitation of the 
powers delegated and a limitation of the time 
during which they could be exercised. 

It is true that in almost every instance 
these powers have been extended from time 
to time, but in every case the extension of 
time has been because the people have de- 
manded the extension of the service through 
their chosen representatives. In none of 
these enactments has there been a purpose 
or intention of expanding Federal power, ex- 
cepting through the demand of the people 
themselves and in each and every instance 
they can recapture the delegated power 
whenever they wish to do so. That is not 
socialism—it is democracy. 

I have been discussing three great fallacies 
which I know our opponents in the coming 
campaign will advert to over and over again. 
Now, while not wishing to trespass on your 
time, I should like, very briefly, to speak of 
a few matters that are not fallacies but are 
indisputable facts. I want to speak of the 
marvelous record of the Democratic Party 
when it has been clothed with power by the 
American people. Our party has endured 
and repeatedly made its contribution to 
American life because it applied its basic 
philosophy to the every-day governing of 
this vast country. The following statements 
would sound incredible if they were not 
backed up by incontrovertible historic fact. 

At least 80 percent of all the major progres- 
sive legisiation which has been written into 
our statute books up to the first administra- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt was enacted 
under Democratic administrations. Since 
the inception of our party and up until 1933 
the greatest body of progressive legislation 
has been placed on our statute books that 
has ever been enacted by any party in any 
country at any time. 

In the first session of the First Congress, 
the Jeffersonians forced through the first 10 





ests of the country and the workingman 
suffered. 

The farmer and the small-business man 
Were all but pushed out of the Nation's eco- 
nomic picture, but in the Cleveland admin- 
istration the enactment of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the establishment of an Acri- 
culture Department, the passaze of antitrust 
legislation, and a host of other enactment: 
were evidence of the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic Party and the opportunity to assert 
its doctrines. 

Also in this period of the Nation's history 
to which I have been referring, we placed on 
the statute books such forward-looking en- 
actments as the Federal Reserve Act, the in- 
come-tax amendment to the Constitution, 
the popular election of Senators, free city 
mail delivery, the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, and the rural free delivery of 
mail. Each and every one of these forward- 
looking legislative accomplishments were en- 
acted during Democratic administrations. 
This record is one on which no party need 
hesitate to meet an appreciative electorate. 

Now when we refer to the last 20 years, 
the list of humanitarian welfare and other 
progressive legislation is almost endless. 
Farm legislation, social security, insurance 
of bank deposits, minimum wage law, Se- 
curity and Exchange Commission, Farm 
Credit Administration, the Wagner Act, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, the Holding Com- 
pany Act, votes for women, the Farm Tenant 
Act, Federal Housing Authority, and so on 
and on and on. All these mark the steward- 
ship of our party of the Nation's affairs dur- 
ing these recent years. 

I cannot begin to cover in full this field 
of accomplishment in service to the Nation 
but it is a record of which every voter, re- 
gardiess of party, should be proud. 

Now in closing, I shall refer to some mat- 
ters that every American, be he Democrat 
or Republican, deeply deplores. There have 
been officials, miner ones and major ones, 
who have been false to their trust and their 
responsibilities. If they are Republicans, we 
are ashamed of them. If they are Demo- 
crats, we are more deeply ashamed of their 
proving unworthy of the trust and confidence 
of the American people. There is not a true 
Democrat, in or out of official life, who its 
not ready to condemn and urge the bring- 
ing to e of every one of those who have 

t responsibility, and there is 
not a Democrat, in or out of office, who ts 
ready to excuse or condone these crooks when 
they have been so proven unworthy. 

I believe that former Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, once a Republican candidate 
for President, stated this more clearly than 
you or I could state it when he said: 

“Neither political party has a monopoly 
of virtue or of rascals. There are crooks in 
every party and in every community. Now 
and then one gets into office. Let his wrongs 
be exposed and punished, but let not partisan 
pecksniffs affect a holier-than-thou attitude. 
One who is corrupt ts as faithless to his party 
as to his Government. Guilt is personal and 
corruption knows no party.” 

You and I subscribe wholeheartedly to 
that statement with our condemnation of 
anyone who has shown himself unworthy of 
public trust, be he Democrat or Republican, 
or be he high or low in official life. 

So with full confidence in the everlasting 
truths on which we have built our party and 
with a great and justified pride in the mag- 
nificent service which we have rendered to 
the Nation whenever trusted with steward- 
ship, we are ready to meet our opponents in 
the coming campaign. We are ready to dis- 
cuss facts and issues, dispel fallacies and 
trust In the sound judgment of the American 
electorate which for the past fifth of a cen- 
tury has trusted us, weighed us, and found 
us not wanting. 
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Resolutions of Kansas Oil Men’s 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission heretofore granted me, 
I am including three resolutions adopted 
by the Kansas Oil Men’s Association at 
their thirty-seventh annual convention 
in Wichita, February 25-26. 

I believe the Members of Congress will 
be interested in reading the resolutions 
of one of the great industrial organiza- 
tions in this country. They follow: 

Whereas to recommend an amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code, which amend- 
ment would provide for the removal of the 
Federal gasoline tax now imposed on trac- 
tor fuel: Be it 

Resolved, That this tax on tractor fuel not 
only provides no revenue for the Federal 
Government but works an undue hardship 
on the small distributor, refiner, and the 
farmer in accounting for the use of this 
product. 





Whereas the Kansas Petroleum Marketers 
and dealers suffered disastrous flood losses 
in the summer of 1951: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Oil Men's As- 
sociation go on record as favoring the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 2203, which provides for 
the refunding of the Federal tax on all prod- 
ucts lost by said marketers due to floods or 
other causes, 


Whereas there is no basis in fact for petro- 
leum jobbers and dealers being construed to 
be engaged in interstate commerce, thus 
bringing their employees under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Wages and Hours Act: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Oil Men’s As- 
sociation, gathered in Wichita, Kans., Feb- 
ruary 26, 1952, go on record as favoring the 
enactment of Senate bill 1703, which elimi- 
nates petroleum jobbers and marketers from 
the jurisdiction of the Wages and Hours Act, 

Kansas OIL MEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
J. T. KLeprer, Chairman, 

C. C. ABERCROMBIE, 

A. F. GEYER. 

J. J. SCHROEDER. 





Needed: A Committee on the Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans are pretty well convinced by 
now that any investigator with a pick- 
ax and a flashlight can start digging into 
our National Government and come up 
with pay dirt. To date, the scores of 
inquiries into what has been going on 
with either official ignorance, official 
negligence, or official approval have 
brought home the truth that too many 
people in Federal jobs have taken advan- 





tage of their position for private rather 
than public gain. 

By this time, we have begun to suffer 
from an overdose of information. Most 
of us have been repelled and shocked by 
the degree to which unethical or illegal 
practices have penetrated our Govern- 
ment. and there is a new danger to which 
We may be exposing ourselves. When 
people become surfeited with this kind 
of degradation, they shrink from all con- 
tact with it. Some of them may kecome 
so disgusted that they will fail to do any- 
thing effective to meet the challenge. 

What we should have now is a com- 
mittee on the committees to correlate the 
findings, state them clearly and con- 
vincingly, and let the American people 
draw their conclusions. A moratorium 
on excavation may be in order to give us 
time to inspect our discoveries. If any- 
body starts forgetting, we'll hand him 
ovr shovel. 





Lincoln Incentive System Vindicated in 
Tax Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I include 
the following article in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


LINCOLN INCENTIVE SYSTEM VINDICATED IN 
Tax Court 


After 10 years of litigation, making one 
of the longest tax cases on record, the 15- 
judge United States Tax Court has just an- 
nounced a decision which compl: =ly vin- 
dicates the incentive system of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., payments in which were ques- 
tioned by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

The importance to industry generally of 
this decision is indicated by the opinion of 
the court which points out the effectiveness 
of incentive payments in increasing produc- 
tivity and reducing prices. According to 
charts produced as evidence in the case, Lin- 
coln’s productivity per worker increased at 
an average rate of 15.3 percent per year for 
the past 18 years, prices have been reduced 
by about 50 percent, and wages have been 
double those normally paid in industry. 

The case was started in 1942 when the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue ques- 
tioned Lincoln's 1941 payment of some $500,- 
000 for employee annuities and $1,000,000 
for an employees’ trust fund. Throughout 
the long litigation Lincoln argued that the 
results achieved by its incentive system es- 
tablish that the payments are proper and 
reasonable. The court in upholding Lin- 
coln’s position and vindicating its incentive 
system stated: 

“The record clearly establishes that the 
company’s incentive system materially con- 
tributes to increased production, enhanced 
earnings, reduced selling prices, avoided labor 
strife and work stoppages, and developed and 
retained a cooperative, loyal, efficient, and 
satisfied force of employees.” 

In commenting on the decision, Mr. James 
FP. Lincoln, president of the company stated: 

“It is perhaps not surprising that we have 
had so much difficulty in getting Govern- 
ment approval of the payments under our 
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incentive system. Every step forward which 
has been made in the history of man has 
been resisted by established authority. From 
the pronouncement of the Sermon on the 
Mount by Jesus to the acceptance of the 
automobile, the ‘best minds’ have stood pat. 

“Incentive management has been proved 
in industry and is vitally necessary as present 
labor-management friction shows. It is 
therefore satisfying that it took only a little 
over a decade for the Government to accept 
this obviously successful system.” 

(The attached opinion of the court pre- 
sents some of the facts on which the opinion 
is based. Additional evidence presented in 
this case has been printed in the appendix 
of Mr. Lincoln's recently published book, In- 
centive Management.) 


17 Tax Court No. 198—TueE Tax Court oF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, PETITIONER, v. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE, RESPONDENT—DOCKET 
No. 1296—PROMULGATED Marcu 26, 1952 


(In the taxable year 1941 petitioner paid 
the sum of $575,206.43 upon its employees’ 
retirement annuity policy and contributed 
the sum of $1,000,000 to an employees’ trust 
as a part of its long-established incentive 
system. Held, such payments, constituting 
ordinary and necessary business expenses, 
were reasonable in amount and are deducti- 
ble under section 23 (a) (1) (A), I. R. C.) 

Thomas V. Koykka, Esq., for the petitioner. 

Thomas F. Callahan, Esq., for the respond- 
ent. 

This proceeding? involves the tax ability 
of petitioner for the year 1941 for income, 
deciared value excess-profits and excess- 
profits taxes as follows: 


I SN iecricseniicienininttgtanncens $189, 958. 42 


Declared value  excess-profits 
Gi reverence cccrencninaiaeniencemaiciat 103, 455. 92 
ONE DOOES CiRivcccencnncce 923, 587.91 


The proceeding is now before us under the 
mandate of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit, dated March 8, 
1950, reversing this court and remanding 
the action for further proceedings, and di- 
recting this court “to consider the payments 
in question as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred in carrying on a 
trade or business and, provided that the issue 
of their reasonableness in amount as such 
expenses has been properly raised and has 
not been waived and is open to the Commis- 
sioner to assert under the pleadings and 
procedure of the Tax Court, to allow them as 
such to the extent the Tax Court shall deter- 
mine they are reasonable in amount, and to 





1 This proceeding has been twice tried and 
reversed. Our first decision (6 T. C. 37) held 
the contested payments not deductible under 
section 23 (a) (1) (A) I. R. C. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
reversed (162 F. 2d 379) and held the pay- 
ments to be ordinary and necessary business 
expenses under said section. After receipt 
of the mandate, respondent moved for a fur- 
ther hearing and the determination of the 
issue of reasonableness of the payments as 
compensation. On October 27, 1947, we en- 
tered a memorandum and order holding that 
we were without jurisdiction under the 
opinion and mandate of the Court of Appeals 
to consider further the reasonableness of the 
contested payments, and directing our 
former decision entered March 26, 1946, be 
vacated and set aside, and the case set for 
recomputation under Rule 50. On January 
15, 1948, a decision was entered of no deficien- 
cies for the years 1940 and 1941. Respondent 
appealed. The Court of Appeals again re- 
versed (176 F. 2d 815), adhering to its earlier 
decision that the payments constituted ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses and 
directing us to determine the fact of the 
reasonableness of the amount as such ex- 
penses. (See mandate March 8, 1950.) 
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confine its consideration of such questions 
to the year 1941.” 

Petitioner on April 20, 1950, filed a mo- 
tion to enter decision for petition. On 
August 8, 1950, a memorandum and order 
was entered denying the motion and restor- 
ing the proceeding to the calendar for hear- 
ing limited to the question of the reason- 
ableness of the contested expenditures for 
1941 as ordinary and necessary expenses of 
carrying on business. At the hearing herein, 
petitioner renewed such motion. Decision 
was reserved. Since petitioner has presented 
no new or other grounds, the former decision 
and order will be adhered to. 

The sole issue presented is whether the 
payments of $575,206.43 and $1,000,000 made 
by petitioner in 1941 for the purchase of a 
funded annuity contract for certain em- 
ployees, and as a contribution to a profit- 
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sharing trust, respectively, are reasonable 
in amount, 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


Petitioner is an Ohio corporation organ- 
ized in 1906 with its principal place of busi- 
ness at Cleveland,Ohio. During 1941, as well 
as prior thereto, it engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of electric motors, welders, 
electrodes, and supplies. Petitioner kept its 
books and filed its returns on a calendar 
year accrual basis. Its returns for the tax- 
able year involved were filed with the col- 
lector of internal revenue for the eighteenth 
district of Ohio, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Petitioner’s assets, capital stock, paid-in 
surplus, earned surplus and undivided profits, 
the dividends paid and rate per share per 
books in the years 1936 to 1941, inclusive, 
are as follows: 








lmentantesl 








Assets Capital stock | Paid-insurplus| and a Dividends paid Rate per share 
; proiits 
{ 
eae —_e__e CC Cr Or 
1006_............| 96, GAG, 218. 85 $224, 190 $620, 647.50 | $3, 531, 927. 33 $1, 347, 889 $6.00 
tr & 195, 281. 40 227. 723 859,275.50 |  4,477,073.87 1,373, 776 6.00 
ee &, O55, 249. 26 230, 246 1, 083, 431. 50 4, 659, 150. 83 1, 152, 072 5.00 
eed @, 884, 225. 00 232, 104 1,161, 633. 50 5, 309, 702 67 1, 375, 02 6.00 
bd mceemnnial | 11,045, 425. 91 234, 226 1, 308, 051. 50 6, 017, 085. 50 1, 483, 480 6.50 
ad 12 657, 341. 73 234, 226 1, 308, 051. 50 7, 041, 122. 75 1, $35, 094 8.00 





Petitioner’s sales, number of employees, 
profits before taxes, and sums paid in wages 
and salaries, bonuses, annuities, and trust 


benefits in the years 1934 to 1950, inclusive, 
are shown on the following schedule: 





Profit be- 











Averace > . 
. fore Federal, Wages and : 
num ber of Net sales taxes on salaries Bonus Annuity Trust 
employees income 
404 | $4,064,820 | $1, 636, 543 752,243 | $131, 785 
485 i 5, 262,473 | 1,904,649 7, 485 
535 | 8, 200, 876 2, 414, 049 1, 180, 917 
66 | 10, 700, O84 2, 944, 682 1, 455, 986 c 59, 
650 { 6,791,433 | 1,604,524 {| 1,104,688 206, 431 ___ | eee > 
37 9, 257, 613 2, 459, 973 1, 360, 687 495, 721 OS ae 
740 | 13,570,320} 3,239,754] 1,756, 235 980, 670 ene 
979 | 24,024,005 | 5,720,919 | 2,669,259] 2,071,315 575,206 | $1,000,000 
1, 222 | 33, 515, 444 9, & 705, 2, 948, ) 
1,245 | 32, O87, 734 7, 429, 3 
1,115 | 28, 190, 482 5, 
1, 110 | 24,306,430) 3, 
1,167 | 23,717, 156 4, 
1,157 | 31, 207,319 5, 
1,099 | 31, 162,119 4, 
1, 02% | 25, 962, 744 3, 
4 





1, 005 31, 895, 054 








Petitioner has no monopoly as to its man- 
ufactured articles, but sells its products in 
competition with a number of other man- 
ufacturers. 

Since 1934 petitioner's operations have 
been successful and profitable. This has 
been due in a large measure to its policy of 
fair treatment of its employees implemented 
by its so-called incentive system, which has 
resulted in the building up of a force of 
loyal and efficient workers. By its incentive 
system it has avoided work stoppages and 
other labor troubles. Another factor con- 
tributing to its success is the fact that using 
standard machines and tools its employees, 
stimulated by the incentive system, have de- 
signed and developed many improvements for 
use therewith permitting their operation at 
increased speeds, resulting in increased 
production. 

Fighty-five percent of pttitioner’s em- 
ployees in 1941 operated on a piecework rate 
scientifically ascertained. The rate is guar- 
anteed and the employee is paid in accord 
with what he produces and without restric- 
tion in the amount of his production. The 
rates so fixed were in line with rates paid by 
other companies in the Cleveland area em- 
ploying help requiring similar skill and train- 
ing. The base pay of other employees whose 
duties were not susceptible of piecework 
treatment is the same or slightly higher than 
the prevailing hourly wage paid by manufac- 
turing industries in the community for sim- 
ilar services. While a great number of peti- 
tioner’s employees are also stockholders, no 


part oftheir wages, salaries, bonuses, annui- 
ties, or trust benefits was ever determined 
with reference to stockholdings, or bore any 
relation thereto. 

Although petitioner’s earnings consistently 
increased between 1934 and the end of 1941, 
the price at which it sold its products con- 
sistently declined. 

In the taxable year 1941, petitioner paid 
upon its employees’ retirement annuity pol- 
icy the sum of $575,206.43 and contributed 
to its employees profit-sharing trust the sum 
of $1,000,000. Such sums were paid pursuant 
to petitioner’s long-standing incentive sys- 
tem. Asa result of such payments petitioner 
achieved stability in its labor relations, in- 
creased the productivity of its employees, 
increased its own earnings, and was enabled 
to make substantial reduction in its selling 
prices, and to expand the market for its 
products. 

The amount of $575,206.43 paid by peti- 
tioner upon its retirement annuity policy, 
and the amount of $1,000,000 contributed to 
its employees’ trust, constitute ordinary and 
necessary expenses paid in the taxable year 
1941, and are reasonable in amount. 


OPINION 


LeMire, Judge: In this further proceeding 
under the mandate of the Court of Appeals, 
the sole issue to be determined is the rea- 
sonableness of certain payments made by 
petitioner in the taxable year 1941, as ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses of carrying on 
its business. 


Petitioner has properly assumed the bur- 
den of establishing the fact of reasonab!e- 
ness. Petitioner contends that the paymen's 
made upon its retirement annuity program 
and its employees’ trust are part of the long- 
established and successful incentive systen 
and are a part of the costs of making tha: 
system operate. Petitioner argues that the 
results achieved establish that these expend:- 
tures were proper and prudent in amoun:. 
The record clearly establishes that peti- 
tioner’s incentive system materially contrib- 
uted to increased productivity, enhanced 
earnings, reduced selling prices, avoided labor 
strife and work stoppages, and developed anc! 
retained a cooperative, loyal, efficient, and 
satisfied force of employees. 

Petitioner has presented the testimony of 
its president and superintendent and other 
industrialists having incentive plans, as we! 
@s the testimony of qualified and outstand- 
ing economists, who have made an intimate 
study of the operation and the practical re- 
sults achieved by petitioner’s incentive sys- 
tem. These witnesses expressed the opinion 
that adjudged by the results achieved the 
contested payments in 1941 were reasonable 
in amount. The opinions of the economists 
were supported by many charts, graphs, and 
statictical data of petitioner and other indus- 
tries for comparative purposes. 

The respondent presented no affirmative 
evidence, and cross-examined only a few of 
such witnesses and to a very limited extent. 
From the respondent’s argument, on brief, 
it seems that his position is that the rea- 
sonableness of the contested payments as 
employee compensation may be determined. 
We think the issue of the reasonableness of 
the payments as employees’ compensation is 
not now before us. (Commissioner v. Lincoln 
Electric Co. (176 F. 2d 815, 817).) 

We are required by the mandate “to con- 
sider the payments in question as ordinary 
and necessary expenses paid or incurred in 
carrying on a trade or business” and “to 
allow them as such” to the extent we deter- 
mine they are reasonabie in amount. 

The opinion evidence, when considered 
with all the other evidence contained in this 
record, establishes the fact that the contested 
payments were reasonable in amount and we 
have so found as an ultimate fact. 

We, therefore, hold that petitioner, in the 
taxable year 1941, is entitled to deduct the 
sum of $575,206.43 paid upon the employees’ 
retirement annuity policy, and the sum of 
$1,000,000 contributed to the employees’ 
trust, as ordinary and necessary expenses of 
carrying on its business, under section 23 
(a) (1) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code. 





Military Analyst Asserts Marine Corps 
Bill Is Threat to Unification and a Lux- 
ury-Scale Second Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, most 
people in this country hold the Marine 
Corps and its record of valiant service 
to the Nation in the highest regard. 
That is what makes it so difficult to con- 
sider judiciously and impartially any lec- 
islation which is obviously a result of 
that admiration. 

I feel, however, that the implications 
of pending legislation which would place 
a 300,000-man floor under the Marine 
Corps and make the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps a permanent member of 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff is such that, 
in the interest of national defense, it is 
necessary that other considerations of 
fundamental importance be fully and im- 
partially weighed before arriving at a 
decision. 

An effective unification of our Armed 
Forces is, for many reasons, one of the 
most vital issues confronting the Na- 
tion—particularly today with the pros- 
pect of such a large portion of our na- 
tional income going toward defense con- 
fronting us for possibly many years to 
come. There are many who believe that 
this legislation, if enacted, would deal 
an irreparable blow to _ unification 
through the creation of a second land 
Army. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp an 
article on some of the military implica- 
tions of this legislation which appeared 
in the July 15, 1951, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch entitled “Bill To 
Strengthen Marine Corps a Threat To 
Unification of Armed Forces, Military 
Analyst Asserts,” by the noted military 
author, Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips: 


Bit To STRENGTHEN MARINE Corps A THREAT 
To UNIFICATION OF ARMED ForCES, MILITARY 
ANALYST ASSERTS—PROVISION FOR LOWER 
LIMIT ON S1zE Coutp Acr To Ros OTHER 
SERVICES—SECOND ARMY ORGANIZED ON 
Sucw a Luxury SCALE aN UNJUSTIFIED Ex- 
PENSE 


(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. A. 
(retired) ) 


The marines have attacked and taken a 
beachhead in Congress. Thirty-six marine 
alumni in the Senate and House led by Sen- 
ator Dovustas, of Illinois, backed by a Nation- 
wide letter-writing campaign sponsored by 
the Marine Corps League, have proved to be 
an irresistible force. The Senate has passed 
a bill that would raise the Marine Corps 
from its present 204,000 to an authorized 
strength of 400,000 in 4 divisions and 4 air 
wings. The House version, approved by the 
Armed Services Committee by a vote of 26 
to 1, sets a floor of 300,000 as well as a ceiling. 
The House bill would make the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, while the Senate 
bill makes him a consultant. 

If the bill, as finally revised in conference 
between the House and Senate retains the 
floor strength of 300,000 and the provision 
making the Commandant a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the President is ex- 
pected to veto the legislation. This would 
be an unpopular veto so the President will 
have cogent reasons for the action. Never- 
theless, it probably would be passed over the 
veto by acclamation. The Secretary of De- 
fense opposes the bill and Admiral Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations, testified against 
it, as did Generals Collins and Vandenberg. 


POTENTIAL FOR HARM 


The legislation is a tribute to the pride 
and affection we have for the Marine Corps. 
It is, however, a poor method for giving 
effect to this sentiment. The bill has almost 
unlimited potentialities for harm in the De- 
fense Establishment. It is a long step away 
from unification and toward service particu- 
larism and division. 

The arguments against the act are that it 
will create a marine army in competition 
with the United States Army, that marine 
organization is an expensive luxury which 
cannot be justified except for a small spe- 
Cialized force, and that it is a step toward 
separation of the Marine Corps from the 
Navy. In addition, many marines feel that 
it will be impossible to maintain the elite 


character of the marines in such a large 
force, 
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The main reason historically for maintain- 
ing marines was international acceptance of 
the idea that landing naval forces in a for- 
eign country to protect national interests 
was not an act of war. Landing Army troops 
in a foreign country was an invasion. It is 
for this reason that marines have been used 
throughout our history for minor actions in 
the Caribbean, Tripoli, and other points 
around the world. 


NEW TRADITION CREATED 


It was in the First World War, for the first 
time, United States marines participated in 
large-scale land fighting. Here one Marine 
Brigade in the Second Army Division created 
the wholly new Marine tradition. This was 
largely fortuitous, for there were other di- 
visions that performed equally as well. 
American censorship, in the First World War, 
forbade mentioning individual divisions in 
dispatches. It permitted stories about ma- 
rines as distinguished from the Army. The 
result was that 20,000 marines in France re- 
ceived almost as much publicity as 2,000,000 
soldiers. 

The marines have for a long period been 
maintained at about 20 percent of naval 
strength. In World War I, although the 
strength reached about 55,000, the percent- 
age figure was reduced to about 12 percent, 
since there were no specific naval missions 
requiring the use of marines in combined 
operations. In World War II, the marines 
reached a peak strength of 486,000, or about 
15 percent of the Navy. 


JUSTIFIED IN WORLD WAR II 

There was justification for this strength 
in the last war. Although the Army par- 
ticipated in a larger number of amphibious 
landings than the marines, a portion of the 
operations in the Pacific were under naval 
command and they preferred to use naval 
forces specifically trained, organized, and 
equipped for this special type of operation. 

After the war the primary interest of the 
marines in amphibious operations was speci- 
fied in the National Security Act of 1947 as 
follows: “The Marine Corps shall be organ- 
ized. trained, and equipped to provide fleet 
marine forces of combined arms, together 
with supporting air components, for service 
with the fleet in the seizure of advanced 
naval bases and for the conduct of such 
land operations as may be essential to the 


prosecution of a naval campaign,” and “it 
shall be the duty of the Marine Corps to de- 
velop, in coordination with the Army and 






the Air Force, those phases of amphibious 
operations which pertain to the tactics, tech- 
nique, and equipment employed by landing 
forces.” 

MARINES DISCOVER PLOT 

With the history of the Pacific war in 
mind this mission was entirely satisfactory 
to the marines. But when they started to 
pian for world war III they discovered little 
scope for landing operations and conse- 
quently only minor requirements for ma- 
rines. World war III would be fought on 
the Continent of Europe and not by island 
hopping across the Pacific. It was at this 
time that the marines discovered the plot 
by the Army General Staff! to emasculate 
the corps. 

The plot was thoroughly aired and dis- 
proved in the unificat:on hearings, but pop- 
ular thinking has continued to feel that 
there is a conspiracy against the Marine 
Corps by the other services. he marines 
have taken advantage of American support 
for the underdog in the current legislation 
by acquiring a new mission at the expense 
of the Army. In the words of Mr. VINSON, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the mission is the very difficult task 
of serving as the Nation's ground-air shock 
troops in the earliest and most demanding 
hours of war. 


NO MORE READY THAN ARMY 


Since we shall have six Army divisions on 
the ground in Europe, with supporting air 
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forces, and Army divisions in the Far East, 
it is difficult to understand how marines in 
the United States can get on the job ahead 
of the Army and Air Force to fulfill this 
mission. Oddly enough, the Korean war 
was cited in support of this mission. There 
were three Army divisions involved in it be- 
fore the marine brigade arrived. The ma- 
rines were in no better state of readiness 
than the Army, since their strength had been 
reduced by limited appropriations just as 
had been the Army's. I think it is just to 
conclude that if there is a plot it is a marine 
plot to increase their strength by taking 
over Ground and Air Force duties. 

This is expensive legislation. Admiral 
Sherman testified that the first year of build- 
up would cost approximately $4,332,000,000 
and that direct annual costs thereafter would 
be approximately $3,361,000,000. And such 
costs did not include charges against naval 
appropriations and the 200 additional ships 
required to maintain the amphibious lift 
for two more divisions. Admiral Sherman 
pointed out that the total obligating au- 
thority for the Navy, including the Marine 
Corps for 1950, was $4,111,000,000. There 
is no floor under the Navy or the other serv- 
ices, hence the blown-up marine strength 
would be maintained in normal times at the 
expense of the other services. 


ORGANIZED ON LUXURY SCALE 


The marines are organized on a luxury 
scale. The division slice, including aviation, 
would be a hundred thousand men as op- 
posed to the Army's 60,000. And this does 
not include logistic services which are pro- 
vided by the Army in land war and by the 
Navy for naval operations. Without avia- 
tion the marine division slice would amount 
to 82,500. 

The marine organic aviation is provided on 
the scale of one squadron per battalion, or 
three groups per division. The Army and Air 
Force agree that normal support is not re- 
quired on a scale greater than one group for 
each division. In a small force and for the 
specialized work of amphibious landings the 
heavy aviation support used by marines is 
justified, since suitable artillery support can- 
not be provided. But for normal land opera- 
tions the marine quota is wasteful. Close 
support by artillery is far more effective than 
by aviation. Normal use of aviation is be- 
yond the range of artillery fire. 

There was considerable argument in the 
hearings about how much authority the 
Chief of Naval Operations had over the Ma- 
rine Corps. The marines contended that 
they were directly under the Secretary of the 
Navy. Admiral Sherman appeared to feel 
that the legislation was a step toward sep- 
arating the Marine Corps from the Navy. 
Needless to say, any ground force with a 
strength of 300,000 or more, regardless of 
whether they are called marines, is an army, 
and in the United States it is a second army 
in competition with the Army already in 
existence. 

POSSIBLE EFFECT 

A writer to the Washington Post ironically 
con*ders the effect of this even on unifica- 
tion. We now shall have two armies to add 
to our three air forces. The marines will 
need a navy of their own to carry .hem 
eround. The Navy will need a new mirine 
corps. The Air Force will demand its pri- 
vate airborne army. The Army requires an 
airforce. Andsoon. By then we shall need 
new legislation to unify the Armed Forces. 

The writer bows to no one in his admira- 
tion and affection for the Marine Corps. I 
served with a marine brigade for a time in 
the First World War and never before or 
since have seen a finer group of fighting men. 
The current legislation, an unwise expres- 
sion of the affection in which the marines 
are held, will open the way to frictions which 
will make the unification fight appear like a 
convention of good fellows. 
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The Folding Room Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. STANLEY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letters: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HovusSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 4, 1952. 
Hon. THomas B. STANLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on House Admin- 
istration, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. STANLEY: In compliance with 
your recent request, your committee ap- 
pointed to check into the service of the fold- 
ing room wishes to give you a preliminary 
report at this time, which should be followed 
within a few days with a few additional 
figures. 

We found that the over-all personnel of 
the folding room numbers 103, including Mr. 
Cc. B. Gallaway, superintendent; Colonel 
Elgin, foreman; 33 on the regular payroll; 50 
piece workers; and 20 hourly workers. 

The total expenses for this service for the 
month of March were $20,277.36, allocated as 
follows: Payroll, $8,577.91; piece and hourly 
work, $11,487.01; motor, $4.94; material, 

207.50. 

A check on the services furnished last year 
reveals that a total number of 16,392,631 
pieces were cleared by the folding room, dis- 
tributed as follows: 145 Members did not 
use the service at all; 119 Members furnished 
less than 25,000 pieces each; 128 Members 
furnished 25,000 to 100,000 pieces each; 40 
Members furnished 100,000 to 500,000 pieces 
each; 3 Members furnished 500,000 or more 
pieces each. 

In this respect, we found that many Mem- 
bers use the folding room service in mailing 
out their weekly letters, which might prop- 
erly be a function of their individual office 
staff. 

As this is an election year, the demand for 
the services of the folding room seems to 
have increased considerably, to the point that 
they are operating 3 weeks or more behind 
schedule. However, they are very properly 
operating on a first in-first out basis in what 
we believe to be a very efficient and non- 
partisan approach. 

In view of the considerable backlog that 
has been created, those in charge of the 
folding room have established a system 
of inviting volunteer workers to work after 
hours on a piece-work basis in an attempt to 
give service to Members desiring immediate 
clearances for which the Members pay at the 
rate of about $1 per thousand pieces. This 
gives the volunteer worker an opportunity 
to make extra money, as he also receives the 
regular hourly rate of pay from the Govern- 
ment. 

It was obvious that the greater demand 
for the folding room service must be met 
through a rationing system, a considerable 
number of additional employees, or mecha- 
nized equipment; and your committee re- 
quested the superintendent to check into 
the availability and price of equipment. 

We are now informed that folding ma- 
chines, capable of handling 10,000 pieces per 
hour are available at a cost of less than 
$2,500 each. These machines have simple 
adjustments as to size, are practically fool- 
proof as to simple operation, and may be 
handled by one employee. 

We are also advised that additional equip- 
ment is available for inserting and sealing 
at a somewhat higher price. It is this figure 
and the volume information that we should 
be able to supply within the next few days, 
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and when we have this information we 
should be prepared to present the complete 
story before your full committee at your 
pleasure. 
Respectfully yours, 
Kari M. LeCompre. 
KEN REGAN. 
JAMEs W. TRIMBLE 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 8, 1952. 
Hon. THomas B. STANLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on House Admin- 
istration, House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. STaNLey: Supplementing the re- 
port of your subcommittee to check on the 
service of the folding room, I am pleased to 
give you the following information as a re- 
sult of my talks with the superintendent of 
the folding room. He and the disbursing 
clerk of the House recommend the following 
mechanized equipment: 

(a) Three folding machines, type W. W. C., 
manufactured by the Cleveland Folding 
Machine Co., Pearl River, N. Y. These ma- 
chines will fold up to size 14 by 20 inch 
sheets at a rate of 10,000 sheets per hour. 
The price of this machine is $2,295, f. o. b. 
Pearl River, N. Y., or a total of $6,885 for 
three machines. 

(b) Four inserting and mailing machines, 
model 10A wide, manufactured by the In- 
serting & Mailing Machine Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. These machines will operate at a pro- 
duction speed of 4,000 finished mailings per 
hour. The price of this machine is $4,750, 
f. o. b. factory at Phillipsburg, N. J., or a 
total of $19,000 for four machines. 

The total cost of items (a) and (b) above 
would be $25,885. 

It is suggested that the superintendent of 
the folding room have one man go to the 
factory where these machines are assembled 
for a week’s course of instruction, with the 
belief that it would be valuable in training 
other employees in the efficient operation of 
the machines, as well as provide mechanical 
information that might be of future benefit. 

There was additional volume information 
our committee planned to furnish you, but 
it is not yet available and would merely sub- 
stantiate the figures and recommendations 
heretofore furnished you. 

Respectfully yours, 
KEN REGAN. 





The Bryson-Kefauver Jukebox Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem en- 
titled “In re the Bryson-Kefauver Juke- 
box Bill,” written by Miss Flora E. Breck, 
of Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND, Ornec., March 15, 1925. 
InN RE THE BRYSON-KEFAUVER JUKEPOx BILL 
Hon. Wayne L. Morse, 
Senator, Congress: 


Constituents always are writting you letters: 

We guess you will think they're all fighters 
and fretters. 

But above is one cause you will want to 
uphold, 


For writers are starving and homeless—and 
cold. 

In short, ASCAP Members need Congressmen 
still— 

To support Bryson-Kefauver jukebox bill; 

So vote for a law making proprietors pay 

For the right to use songs patrons hear every 
day. 

For song-writers work till their brains turn 
black 

And they pencil new tunes till creaky bones 
crack; 

And they’re sick of hamburgers made “just 
of pure horse”— 

So “help authors eat”; Please do, Mr. Morse. 


Sincerely, 
FPiora E. Breck 
Miss Flora E. Breck, 
Member of American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers. 





Letter of Mr. Ralph E. Turner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter: 


UNESCO, 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
HISTORY OF MANKIND, 
New Haven, Conn., April 3, 1952. 
The Honorable Rosert HAte, 

Member of Congress, First Maine Dis- 
trict, House of Representatives, Con- 
gress of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hae: I thank you very much for 
your letter of March 6 and the copy of the 
letter of your constituent. Rumors that 
such views are being sent to Members of 
the Congress have reached my ears, but you 
are the first Representative to inquire di- 
rectly about the Commission's organization 
and plans. I congratulate you upon your 
initiative. 

Your invitation to comment upon your 
constituent’s letter offers an opportunity, 
for which as a member of the Commission 
I am grateful, to lay before you certain in- 
formation which we feel should be taken 
into account when judgment is passed on its 
organization and plans. 

The Commission has adopted a policy of 
nonparticipation in public controversies. It 
feels that, as an international scholarly body, 
it should avoid being drawn into political, 
religious, and ideological discussions. For 
this reason it welcomes private opportuni- 
ties to correct misunderstandings that may 
arise, but does not undertake to answer pub- 
lic criticisms. The information given here is 
for your use; if on your own responsibility 
you see fit to make it public, the Commission 
cannot have objection. Actually, in view of 
the widespread congressional interest, I 
would presume it helpful if you did so. 

The concern of your constituent is proper. 
The Commission is quite aware of the obli- 
gation to have regard for the point of view 
which gives rise to it and hopes that the in- 
formation stated below will indicate both 
to him and to you that it has not shirked 
and will not shirk this obligation. This 
obligation arises from the fact that the Com- 
mission is charged with writing a scientific 
and cultural history of mankind, and man- 
kind, both now and in the past, includes men 
of many ways of life and beliefs. 
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As an international body, the Commission 
has full members from Nationalist China, 
India, Iran, Syria, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, France, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, Mexico, and Brazil, 
The Editorial Committee is composed of the 
members of the Commission for Mexico, the 
United States, France, Syria, and India. The 
corresponding members of the Commission— 
now over 90 in number—represent almost all 
the 65 states that belong to UNESCO. The 
six volumes of the history, which will not be 
written either by the full members of the 
Commission or by the members of the Edi- 
torial Committee or by the corresponding 
members, will be prepared by scholars from 
Great Britain, France, India, Peru, and the 
United States. The scholar to prepare one 
of the six volumes has yet to be appointed. 
These scholars have been chosen for their 
moral integrity, intellectual ability, and 
literary attainments. 

In order to assist these authors, the Com- 
mission is establishing a quarterly journal, 
World History, to which scholars of all 
countries, fields of specialization, and cul- 
tural outlooks will be invited to contribute. 
The Commission desires that all points of 
view will be stated in this journal; its pages 
will present comments and criticisms from 
all interested persons. 

Finally, in order to attain the greatest pos- 
sible accuracy in statements of facts and in 
the expressions of points of view, the Com- 
mission is setting up a panel of 30 or more 
highly qualified scholars to advise it on all 
problems arising in the preparation of the 
history. These consultants represent the 
most important specializations in history, 
not countries as do the full members and 
corresponding members of the Commission, 

For example, in the fields of religious his- 
tory, a monk from the Buddhist College at 
Colombo, Ceylon, will advise the Commission 
on the development, beliefs, and practices 
of Buddhism; a professor from the Hindu 
University of Benares, India, on Hinduism; 
a professor from the Azhar, Cairo, on Moham- 
medanism; a professor from the University 
of Jerusalem on Judaism; and two well- 
known historians of Christianity, one, from 
Great Britain, on Roman Catholicism and 
the other, from the United States, on Prot- 
estantism. (The former is Mr. Christopher 
Dawson; the latter is Prof. Kenneth S. La- 
tourette.) By means of the advice and 
counsel of these consultants the Commission 
hopes to present accurate statements of the 
history, beliefs, and practices of each of these 
great religions, as well as of those of many 
minor ones. The Commission regards such 
points of view from which bodies of con- 
viction develop and from which significant 
actions flow as the supreme facts of history, 
and objectivity of treatment can be attained 
only if each of them is presented clearly and 
accurately as those who hold it state it. The 
Commission also feels that scholars who hold 
no particular religious beliefs have a right 
to present their points of view and to take 
part in preparing the history. 

The history will not argue for any particu- 
lar point of view—cultural, religious, na- 
tionalistic, or political—except that the ac- 
curate presentation of all these points of 
view is implicitly the supreme argument for 
freedom of thought, tolerance, and the lib- 
erty and integrity of the individual. 

The Commission desires to call to your at- 
tention the way it has approached the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The Commission has 
sought direct contact with the Vatican. In 
the summer of 1951 the Secretary-General 
of the Commission called upon the Secretar- 
iat at the Vatican and, after expressing the 
compliments of the Commission, asked that 
the papal secretariat consider nominating 
Catholic scholars for election as correspond- 
ing members. In January of this year Presi- 
dent Paulo B. Carneiro, Brazil, of the Com- 
mission, had conversations with the papal 
secretariat and was received by His Holiness, 
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the Pope. Later the Commission received 
from the International Catholic Coordinat- 
ing Center for UNESCO a letter giving the 
names of two scholars who were subsequent- 
ly elected corresponding members. 

In the light of the facts set forth in the 
preceding paragraphs, the Commission hopes 
that both you and your constituent will con- 
clude, in spite of the fact that some mem- 
bers of the Commission—one is Hindu, one 
Parsee, and one Mohammedan, for example— 
and several of its corresponding members 
hold points of view toward religion which 
neither you nor he he may hold, that those 
points of view which you or he may hold 
will be dealt with fully, accurately, and 
fairly. 

I shall conclude by noting that there is 
a world-wide interest in, desire for, and need 
for the history. The fact that UNESCO con- 
sidered the proposal for 5 years before finally 
allocating funds to initiate work on it in- 
dicates the persisting interest in the project; 
during this period it subjected the project 
to expert study four different times. The 
desire for such a history arises from the be- 
lief, now growing among many peoples, that 
they owe many achievements to one anoth- 
er; indeed, that their interdependence has 
been as constant throughout history as their 
particularity. A knowledge of the history of 
science strongly supports this belief. 

One aspect of the need for the history 
exists in the fact that in many countries 
world history is, along with national history, 
a subject of study in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools. During the year, July 1949- 
July 1950, which I spent between Manila and 
Cairo in south Asia, I found this develop- 
ment taking place in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, and India. In several of these 
countries the ministers of education were 
preparing school books in world history. 
Usually they were basing them on H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History. In the United 
States the course in world history is second 
only to American history in the high schools. 
Last summer while in England I found that 
some of the public schools are now teaching 
world history. While it is not part of the 
assignment of the Commission to prepare 
school books, the history would provide ma- 
terials for use by public authorities and 
private scholars of various countries in pre- 
paring them. The Ministry of Education of 
Egypt has already approached the Commis- 
sion about translating the history into 
Arabic. 

I beg to thank you again on behalf of the 
Commission for the opportunity to offer these 
comments. If you require further informa- 
tion, I shall be happy to do the best I can 
to give it. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. TURNER, 
Chairman, Editorial Committee. 





New York Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following proclama- 
tion of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, recently 
issued in connection with the celebration 
of the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
government of the State of New York 
at Kingston, its first capitol, and the 
three hundredth anniversary of its first 
settlement, 
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This city, which I have the honor to 
represent, is beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Hudson River in eastern 
New York. Kingston extends a hearty 
welcome to all during this celebration 
which will continue throughout 1952. 

The Governor’s proclamation follows: 


This year 1952 is of particular importance 
in the life of the people of Kingston ana 
the history of this city. It is the celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
first settlement of Kingston. Furthermore, 
September 10, 1952, will be the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the government of the State of 
New York at Kingston. The people of that 
city have a double cause for celebration, and 
on behalf of the people of the entire State 
I congratulate them heartily. 

Many of the most important events in the 
history of New York occurred at its first 
capital. It was in Kingston that New York 
State’s first academy was opened in 1724. 
It was in the courthouse on Wall Street that 
the first New York State Constitution was 
adopted on April 20, 1777. Three months 
later, on July 30, 1777, George Clinton stood 
upon an upturned barrel in front of that 
same building to take the oath of office as 
New York State's first elected governor. The 
senate house, erected in 1676 and still stand- 
ing on Clinton Street in Kingston, where 
New York State's first senate met, is one of 
our State’s most cherished historic sites and 
is today the home of the Kingston Historical 
Museum. 

It may not be generally known, but in 
1787 Kingston was seriously considered as 
the site for the National Capital. 

In the intervening years Kingston and the 
surrounding countryside has become a com- 
munity of cultural and economic importance 
to the Empire State. 

It is good to know that Kingston is extend- 
ing a warm invitation to all to visit its many 
historic shrines during its tercentenary 
celebration, which will continue throughout 
1952. Visits from distinguished foreign 
visitors, including the Queen of the Nether- 
lands, are already scheduled. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. Dewey, Govere- 
nor of the State of New York, do hereby pro- 
claim the year 1952, as Kingston tercente- 
nary year in New York and I urge the men 
and women of our State to accept the hospi- 
tality that Kingston offers and, as they visit 
the site of the birth of New York State gov- 
ernment, to rededicate themselves to the 
principles of liberty and freedom which im- 
pelled those who met there September 10, 
1777, 175 years ago to bring into being the 
type of government which guarantees those 
virtues to its people. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of Al- 
bany this 28th day of March in the year of 
our Lord 1952. 

Tuomas E. DEweEY. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES C. HaGErTyY, 
Secretary to the Governor, 





The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project Is An Unneeded Luxury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the Feb- 
ruary 28 issue of the Oil City (Pa.) 
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Derrick gives another reason why the 
American taxpayer should not be saddled 
with the cost of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

The editorial follows: 

AN UNNEEDED LUXURY 

Congress again is being pressured to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway jointly with Canada. 
This project was voted down last year. 

The seaway will cost the United States 
$567,000,000 and Canada $251,000,000 accord- 
ing to estimates. This does not consider that 
the actual cost would be far more than the 
estimates and it indeed is likely that the 
United States share would exceed $1,000,- 
000,000. 

Proponents of the project argue that it is 
necessary to assure a supply of Labrador ore. 
This is refuted by the newly developed 
sources of high-grade ore in Ontario and the 
almost inexhaustible quantity of taconite 
ores in the Lake Superior region of the United 
States which are becoming commercially 
useful, 

A feature which appeals to the bureaucrats 
who dream of another TVA power plant 
which would produce so comparatively little 
power that its cost would place it in a class 
of luxury. 

The seaway would be frozen over for about 
one-third of the year and if built with a 
27-foot channel could be used by less than 
10 percent of United States merchant ships. 

Regardless of the merits of the project, the 
cost is too great. Right now the United 
States has no money for such projects when 
we are rearming ourselves and practically 
all of the rest of the free world. Our debt 
has reached incomprehensible dimensions 
and taxes fast are approaching the point of 
diminishing return. 

Congress should waste no time in again 
defeating this uneconomic proposal. 





Quizzing Kefauver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article from the U. S. News and 
World Report of April 4, 1952, entitled 
“Quizzing KeEFavuver.” This interview 
was copyrighted by the United States 
News and World Report, and was one of 
a series of interviews with candidates of 
both parties and other persons promi- 
nent in political matters. I believe that 
Senator Keravver’s views on public is- 
sues, as expressed in this interview, will 
be of interest to the voters of this Na- 
tion: 





QUIZZING KEFAUVER 
COMPETITION AMONG DEMOCRATS 


Question. Why do you think, Senator Kr- 
FAUVER, that President Truman should not 
run again in 1952? 

Answer. I have not said that I thought 
President Truman should not run again in 
1952. I have said that I think competition 
in the Democratic Party is a good thing. 
The more people who run, the better. That 
gives a chance for fuller participation by the 
rank and file of Democrats and for a fuller 
consideration of the problems in every sec- 
tion of the country, and of the program 
which the party and the Nation should fol- 
low. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


It might be pointed out, however, that 
President Truman has had a successful ad- 
ministration, especially so far as foreign pol- 
icy is concerned, and he has done much to 
save the peace, so that he might properly 
feel that the burden should be passed on 
to someone else. 

Question. Since you agree with many of 
the objectives and policies of the Truman 
administration, why do you feel that you, 
rather than Mr. Truman, should be Presi- 
dent? 

Answer. It is true that I have supported, 
generally, the foreign policy and the domes- 
tic policies of the Democratic administra- 
tion. I do feel that we need to make more 
progress in carrying these policies through 
to accomplishment. We need more action in 
translating recommendations into legisla- 
tion; we need to bind the party together, 
and take the people more fully into the con- 
fidence of the Government. I feel that we 
need to get the party behind the program of 
the administration. 

I believe also that we must work more 
vigorously toward a balanced budget; toward 
the elimination of waste and extravagance, 
and take a stronger lead in cleaning up 
wrongdoing in the Government, both in and 
out of the Government. In other words, I 
would put more emphasis on the battle 
against the cartel of crime. 

Question. Would you defend the Truman 
record in the 1952 campaign if you are nomi- 
nated? 

Answer. The general program of the last 
two Democratic administrations in taking 
the lead among people in the interest of 
peace has been outstanding. I feel that our 
general foreign policy has been good. I 
would certainly support this record. I 
would try to work out more definitely the 
sharing of responsibilities between the 
democratic nations. I would try to have a 
more stable, permanent political backing for 
the direction of our North Atlantic effort. 

I feel also, generally, that we should an- 
ticipate the difficulties and do more about 
them in the foreign field before they break 
upon us. Our foreign policy should be more 
dynamic and not be swerved to the extent it 
is by what the Communists do or don’t do. 
More stress, in my opinion, should be put on 
the Point 4 program, economic aid, exchange 
of students and other programs which will in 
the long run make our leadership in the in- 
terest .of peace not just military, but more 
economic, political, and spiritual. 

Question. What, really, do you offer the vot- 
ers who oppose Truman? 

Answer. I am not running my campaign on 
the basis of opposing President Truman. I 
am appealing for and getting support on my 
own program, and, of course, most of my 
supporters are the ones who have supported 
President Truman. 

Question. Do you feel that the constitu- 
tional provision against a third term for 
President is morally, if not legally, binding 
on President Truman? 

Answer. If President Truman feels that he 
should run for renomination. I do not think 
that the third-term amendment should 
stand in his way. By its expressed terms, it is 
not binding upon him. 

Question. Do you think Truman is going to 
pull himself out of the race? 

Answer. I really don’t know. 

Question. Do you think he would support 
you very actively? 

Answer. I think the President would sup- 
port me. 

Question. Do you think a lot of your sup- 
port is anti-Truman feeling? 

Answer. Some .f my support is support 
that Mr. Truman had, I think it’s not exactly 
what you'd call anti-Truman. I think a lot 
of people feel that this is a time for new 
people to be coming in. They are worried 
about some of our programs being bogged 
down and not being carried forward. 


Question. Didn’t you say, Senator, that t). 
Democratic vote in New Hampshire couldn : 
be regarded as a repudiation of the Trum:: 
administration? 

Answer. I said it could not be regard 
&@s a repudiation of the general program 
the Truman administration. And then 
specified that foreign affairs and in domest:c 
affairs generally I had supported that pr. - 
gram and campaigned on it. 


WORLD POLICY 


Question. If you were President, woud 
you favor keeping American troops 
Europe? 

Answer. Yes, I would so long as the wor 
situation remains what it is today. I thin 
we have to play our part in the defense «! 
Western Europe and of the free world in 
preventing Communist aggression. We have 
to do our share. If it had not been for the 
presence of these American troops, Wester: 
Europe would probably have been behin 
the irén curtain by now. 

Question. Would you be for foreign aid? 

Answer. Yes. My feeling is usually tha 
foreign aid is more valuable than military 
aid. 

Question. Economic aid? 

Answer. Yes. I think over the long pull 
economic aid, and Point 4, and the exchange 
of students—trying to build a place in the 
hearts of men is more valuable for us in 
carrying out our leadership in the interests 
of peace than preoccupation with the miii- 
tary exclusively. 

Question. You go along with this Union 
Now movement too, don’t you, Senator? 

Answer. No; not Union Now. I have 
filed, along with other members of the Sen- 
ate, a resolution asking the President to 
hold a convention of the nations that spon- 
sored the Atlantic Pact in the beginning, 
having in mind sitting down ‘*o see if there 
is any kind of program based on federation 
possible, and, if not, on any other kind of 
arrangement that might be worked out be- 
tween those nations and such others of the 
North Atlantic as they may invite in. 


STRONGER DEFENSE IN ATLANTIC 


Question. Of course, you include the 
United States in that? 

Answer. Yes, the United States would be 
the sponsor of the meetings, and the Presi- 
dent would appoint delegates to meet with 
representatives of other nations. The Sen- 
ate of Canada passed a similar resolution. 
It seems to me no harm would be done in 
sitting down and talking about it—making 
firmer commitments for a better understand- 
ing of the sharing of responsibility—what 
each nation is going to do—and working in 
every way to plan toward an integration of 
our defense effort and toward a kind of unity 
defensewise and foreign policywise. 

Since I filed that resolution a great deal 
has been done in that direction. I proposed 
it more than 2 years ago when I came to the 
United States Senate. I thought at times 
the State Department looked at it with a 
great deal of indifference, but as time goes 
on I think they are coming around more to 
the idea that it would be valuable to have 
the nations know what each is doing, to have 
a better political arrangement so that deci- 
sions could be more definitely made and so 
that the lines of command would be fully 
understood. Since then the Ottawa meeting 
and the meeting of the foreign ministers in 
Paris have carried us several steps in that 
direction. 

As a matter of fact the last two reports 
of the State Department on this resolution 
have been more encouraging. They now say 
it is what they wanted to get at, but they 
want to go at it in a different way. 

Question. More slowly, perhaps? 

Answer. No, they want to go at it through 
NATO. 

Question. Would there be any basis for 
negotiating with Stalin in that set-up? 
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Answer. The question of negotiating with 
Stalin is not involved in my proposal, My 
proposal is designed to give political imple- 
mentation to the North Atlantic Pact. The 
North Atlantic democracies get together in 
time of war. My proposal would provide a 
set-up in which the peoples of these « moc- 
racies could meet together in time of peace 
and work together in a common cause. We 
should stand together in time of peace and 
thus let any dictator know that we are united 
and what he would be up against if he 
started an aggression. 


UNITED STATES ROLE IN ASIA 


Question. What would you do in Korea? 

Answer. Well, I think in the first place 
the President did the right thing in going 
into Korea. I think we had to show under 
the mandate of the United Nations that we 
had the fortitude and courage to do some- 
thing about aggression the first time it 
occurred. 

If 1 were the President, with the situation 
in Korea as it is at the present time, I would 
seek through the United Nations a decision 
on what our honorable requirements are for 
a political and military settlement. I would 
present that and have a time limit fixed for 
the acceptance of it. I can’t see that we are 
going to gain anything worth while, and cer- 
tainly we are not going to gain any prestige, 
by letting negotiations drag on forever. 

Question. We can’t just have a military 
police action that is endless, you mean? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. What if your time limit ended 
without a settlement? 

Answer. Then I would call off negotia- 
tions until they made some other step and 
try to do what I could militarily to bring the 
war to a conclusion. 

Question. Would you stay inside of Korea? 

Answer. I wouldn’t have any political 
compunctions, if the military situation re- 
quired, to bombing of bases in Manchuria— 
that is military concentrations. I would 
not bomb the Manchurian railroads or the 
port of Dairen because that would invoke 
the China-Soviet Treaty. 

Question. How about blockading China? 

Answer. Whatever is done on that should 
be done for and with our joint efforts. 

Question. You mean by the U. N.? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. What about Formosa—would 
you turn that over to the Chinese Com- 
munists? 

Answer. No, until some settlement is 
worked out I think we have to have Chiang 
hold Formosa. 

Question. You would take no action that 
would not be with the approval of the U. N.? 

Answer. All this would be done through the 
U. N. or, if not through the U. N., then 
through the U. N. nations that are actively 
involved in Korea. I would make every ef- 
fort to have it done through the United 
Nations. 

Question. But this country is carrying 
most of that burden and apparently it is 
going to be endless—— 

Answer. I think we would be making a 
mistake to take unilateral action. 

Question Would you use Chiang’s troops 
more widely? 

Answer. I would not get in behind Chiang’s 
troops if they make an invasion of the 
mainland. I would do what I could and 
what is necessary to help them in defend- 
ing Formosa. 

Question. Would you send them across in 
our ships? 

Answer. I would not. I don't see how you 
can get your foot just a little bit in the 
door, so far as using Chiang’s troops is con- 
cerned. I think we would have no as- 
surance if we sent them across that we 
wouldn't have to have air protection for 
them to land and one thing would lead to 
another and next would be a contest on 
the mainland. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Question. But if we bomb Manchurian 
bases we then might get involved in a much 
larger war—but we would only do that with 
the agreement of the other United Nations— 
that’s what you mean? 

Answer. That's right. I think we should 
work it out with the other members. 

Question. Would you have fired MacAr- 
thur? 

Answer. Yes; I think that in view of the 
conflict between him, the President, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff there was no alterna- 
tive but that he be relieved, or transferred. 
I did feel that the way the thing was done 
was rather unfortunate. 

Question. Do you have confidence in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Answer. Yes; I have confidence in them. 
I think they are capable men. 

Question. Do you think they have esti- 
mated the military needs of the country 
correctly? Or would you favor cutting mili- 
tary expenditures? 

Answer. In connection with the military, 
I don’t know where the difficulty is, but we 
take too long from the planning stage to the 
production stage—from the drafting board 
to the time we get a plane or a tank started. 
I think there is lost motion in several stages, 
first in deciding what we should have, and 
in the second place in passing through sev- 
eral hands and in having delay after delay 
in letting contracts. I think we need some 
additional very competent civilian experts 
in our Military Establishment to get things 
expedited. 

DEALING WITH RUSSIA 


Question. Do you have any general pro- 
gram for settling our differences with Rus- 
sia? Would you try to talk to Stalin per- 
sonally—do you think you could get any- 
where with him? 

Answer. I would certainly have the door 
open if exploration showed that there was 
a@ real chance of a real settlement. I think 
the U. N. should be used as a medium for 
this purpose if possible. But in any event 
consideration of discussions would have to 
be based on something more than a prom- 
ise. Any exploration must be based upon 
methods where we would really see that 
something was going to be done and not 
just agreements made to be broken. I 
would certainly insist on that condition. I 
would want to be sure it wasn't going to be 
another phony, or just an opportunity to 
take another advantage of us. I think that 
before any prospective meeting or discus- 
sion with Joe Stalin or with the Communist 
leaders there would have to be a great deal 
of exploration made and binding agree- 
ments put into effect so as to not lure us 
into a bad position. 

Question. As things now look would you 
anticipate during the next 4 years a real 
settlement with Russia? 

Answer. I wouldn't anticipate 
shortly. 

Question. If the conditions looked possible, 
would you as President meet with Stalin 
elsewhere than in Washington? 

Answer. If there was a possibility of agree- 
ment, I would meet Stalin anywhere. I 
would not stand on my dignity while the 
fate of the world hangs in the balance. But 
we would have to be sure beyond any que3- 
tion of a doubt that what was agreed upon 
was going to be carried out. 

Question. The iron curtain would have to 
come down, in other words? 

Answer. Yes. 


A BALANCED BUDGET? 


Question. How about Federal expendi- 
ture—do you think we’re spending too much 
on the military? 

Answer. My feeling is that it is very neces- 
sary that we get our budget balanced and 
I think that there could be some cutting 
down in military expense. I don't say that 
everything we are asking for isn't desirable, 


it very 


but I think from the long-range viewpoint 
it would be better for this country and for 
the people we are trying to help if we cut 
here and there nondefense spending as much 
as we can, and cut defense spending to some 
extent, because it is necessary for us to get 
back on a balanced budget. Of course, it is 
not going to be possible in the next fiscal 
year, although we could come a whole lot 
closer to it. 

Question. Would you raise taxes at this 
time, Senator? 

Answer. Generally, no. I don’t believe 
taxes can be raised. I think our tax struc- 
ture is built on a hodgepodge basis; that some 
taxes need to be reconsidered and restudied 
all the way through, which might result in 
getting more revenue. There are some sub- 
sidies to the shipping industry, some deple- 
tion allowances that might be restudied 

Question. How about family income split- 
ting? 

Answer. I voted in the Senate on the ques- 
tion of income splitting—lI tavor it and voted 
against the amendment to prohibit it. 

Question. Do you think corporation taxes 
are as high as they're likely to get or shou!d 
get? 

Answer. I think they are about as high 
as they can get. 

Question. Do you favor sales taxes? 

Answer. No. I wouldn't be in favor of a 
general sales tax. 

Question. Where are you going to get the 
revenue to balance the budget? 

Answer. I don’t think frankly we're going 
to get an awful lot of new revenue out of 
taxes. I think there is going to have to be 
a cutting down in expenditures. 

Question. In what areas would you cut 
the budget? 

Answer. I am thoroughly convinced that 
We can save a lot of money by cutting ex- 
penditures. For instance, there are a lot of 
places in our armed services where expendi- 
tures could be cut. 

Question. Like what, for example? 

Answer. I am sure you are familiar with 
some of the findings of a “watchdog” com- 
mittee of which I am a member—of projects 
started and abandoned. There ought to be 
a fully centralized purchasing system in the 
armed seivices and a standardization of ma- 
terial for the three armed services. The 
House committee estimated—I think it may 
be a little high—that by the elimination of 
waste and the adoption of centralized pro- 
curement as much as $5,000,000,000 a year 
could be saved. 

Question. Could unification be made to 
work a little more efficiently? 

Answer. I think so. 

Question. Just what nondefense spending 
would you cut? 

Answer. I think some rivers and harbors 
developments could be delayed. 

Question. Any specific ones? 

Answer. No; I don’t have in mind any spe- 
cific ones. Also, I think we ought to re- 
examine subsidies to the shipping industry 
and aviation. 


HOW TO PREVENT DEPRESSION 


Question. But now people are worrying a 
little about depression, rather than inflation. 
If things go bad, do you bylieve the Gavern- 
ment should intervene? Do you favor action 
by the Government to prevent a depression? 

Answer. I think there are a lot of things 
the Government can do which would add to 
the national wealth and promote employ- 
ment. There is river development and multi- 
purpose dams and highways—some of our 
highways are in a terrible state. 

Question. More TVA's? 

Answer. Yes. A project like the TVA 1s an 
immediate outlay, but I think it pays off. 

Question. But if things go bad, they might 
go bad in a hurry andina large way. Would 
you use fiscal policy as a stimulus? You 
would probably cut taxes, I suppose? 
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Answer. I think the Federal Reserve Board 
should, as in the past, use its powers to ease 
the supply of money and credit for the pur- 
pose of stimulating business activity and in- 
dustrial production. But fiscal policy ts no 
longer adequate for the task of halting a 
deflationary cycle. I think we ought to have 
a backlog of worth-while projects, putting 
emphasis on those that would repay us when 
finished. 

Question. There would probably be guar- 
anteed credit of one kind or another for 
housing—low-cost housing development? 

Answer. There should be. 

Question. You mean the rivers and har- 
bors projects that you cut out now to balance 
the budget might be put into a pool to be 
taken up in the future? 

Answer. That’s right, but the kind of 
thing I have always been interested in is the 
multipurpose idea where something even- 
tually will be paid back to the Government. 
Of course, this isn't always possible, and 
other kinds of navigation, flood-control proj- 
ects and such are necessary, too. 

Question. Could toll highways be utilized? 

Answer. Yes, they could. 

PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 

Question. What about supporting farm 
prices? 

Answer. I think our present agricultural 
program ts good—I voted for it. 

Question. At present parities? 

Answer. Yes. In determining parity, the 
farmer’s own labor is not included in the 
cost of production at the present time, but 
farm hired labor is included. I want to get 
public discussion for the inclusion in the 
parity formula of the farmer’s own labor. 

Question. As I recall now, it calls for fluc- 
tuating support levels—when you have a 
large surplus, the support level drops way 
down to perhaps 60 percent. Do you favor 
that type of support program? 

Answer. I think that the Nation is pretty 
well satisfied with the support program now 
during these days when there is no sizable 
surplus. But, if things were otherwise, there 
wou!d be justifiable complaint. I have sup- 
ported a higher minimum support price and 
fee] that it should be raised. Also, some part 
at least of a farmer's own labor might prop- 
erly be included in parity. 

I think, though, that if you have a support 
program that is going to be unbearably ex- 
pensive, there may be a danger of a concerted 
effort to eliminate or reduce the support pro- 
gram very greatly. By and large the devel- 
opment of the farm price-support program 
has been one of the truly great constructive 
steps taken to stabilize our economy and 
maintain general prosperity. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Question. How about the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission? 

Answer. I am for civil rights—always have 
been and have done everything I could all my 
life to try to better relations between peoples 
of various races and creeds, and I don’t want 
anyone's opportunities lessened because of 
his race or color. 

In the State of Tennessee I’ve tried to get 
through a constitutional amendment to 
eliminate the poll tax. I want us to have 
fair employment and I think we can do more 
about it and make more progress on a volun- 
tary educational and persuasive basis than 
we can by force and action by legislative fiat. 

Question. You wouldn't have the Federal 
Government enforce it? 

Answer. I think it would be very difficult 
by legislative fiat to bring about the thing 
that everybody wants. Some States have 
compulsory FEPC—that's a matter for them. 
I think much could be done with a 
commission on the Federal level. I think 
it is an educational process and until you do 
have the educational process it ts going to be 
@ dificult matter to legisinte. 

Question. Can the South make progress 
that way? 


Answer. The South has made very substan- 
tial progress. And I think if we work on a 
voluntary basis, have a voluntary commis- 
sion, a great deal more can be done than is 
being done now. I do say, though, running 
on the Democratic platform, if a compulsory 
FEPC is written into the platform, I am going 
to support the platform written at the Dem- 
ocratic Convention. 


CONGRESS QUIZ EXECUTIVE? 


Question. Do you think you could get 
along better with Congress? 

Answer. I think there are many things 
that could be done to better relations with 
Congress. I could enumerate some of them— 
most of them are things that Congress itself 
should do. 

Question. What are they? 

Answer. I think they could have Cabinet 
members and other executive officials come 
before Congress and explain their problems, 
their difficulties, what they are doing with 
the program, what could be better, the diffi- 
cult situations that they are encountering— 
in other words, face-to-face discussions— 
and then have a question time, under rules 
of germaneness, by Members of the House 
and Members of the Senate. 

Question. With TV cameras? 

Answer. I think so—with TV and radio it 
would be the nearest approach to a large 
town meeting. 

Question. Would the question time be in 
the evening or during the day? 

Answer. My resolution proposed that they 
be held during the day. I think it should be 
once a week or once every 2 weeks—at 11 in 
the morning perhaps, or noon. I think it 
would do a whole lot for Congress and keep 
us better mformed. A whole lot of aggrava- 
tions could be settled or eliminated by un- 
derstanding in the beginning. 

Question. Would you include the Presi- 
dent? 

Answer. I would not include the President. 

Question. How would you manage it— 
wouldn’t you have a cat-and-dog fight? 

Answer. No, I don’t think you would. It 
would be a fine thing for the executive de- 
partment, too. It would give them a chance 
to carry their message and their difficulties 
to the entire Congress. Also they would have 
to have policy decisions made when they 
came up. They would be in the position of 
a banker when he meets the bank examiners. 
They would be more careful, I think, about 
developing the intents of Congress. Then 
their basic statements made on the floor 
could be used as a basis for committee hear- 
ings by the several committees considering 
particular projects. So it might save the 
Cabinet member himself the very hard work 
of going from authorizing committees to ap- 
propriating committees to investigating com- 
mittees. I believe Donald Nelson one time 
said he testified before 26 committees on the 
same subject in one month when he was 
here. 

Then there are other things I think should 
be done. I think we need active policy com- 
mitiees in both Houses. I think there should 
be a joint legislative policy committee to 
meet with and discuss the big questions of 
national importance with the President or 
with the Cabinet member in whose jurisdic- 
tion the particular matter rests. 

Question. If you were President, you would 
push a thing like that? 

Answer. I certainly would. I think one 
of the biggest dangers in our Government 
right now and in the functioning and carry- 
ing out of our program in handling foreign 
relations is the difficulty that sometimes 
arises between the Executive and the Con- 
gress. 

LABOR PROBLEMS 

Question. What would you do about the 
Taft-Hartiey Act? 

Answer. I think we ought to work toward 
trying to make the Taft-Hartley Act alto- 
gether fair to labor and management, 
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Question. You wouldn't repeal it? 

Answer. No. The effort was made to re 
peal it, which I supported. That effort wa 
unsuccessful. It is now a law of the land 
I think it was gotten up in a spirit of vence 
ance to penalize labor but I think some cor 
rective legislation was necessary, and I thin! 
thoughtful union leaders recognize that 

Question. If you were President, wh: 
would you do about a coal strike? 

Answer. I would be very, very reluctant 
to use the seizure power except as a | 
resort. I think we are getting in the habi: 
of looking on seizure as the way to setii 
strikes, as a sort of substitute for collect! 
bargaining. 

Question. But do we have to have a rais¢ 
in wages each year, or does it have to have 
some relationship to the productivity o/ 
labor? 

Answer. The United Automobile Workers, 
and I think other unions, have worked out 
methods of raising wages or lowering wages 
according to the cost-of-living index. 

Question. Do you favor that? 

Answer. I think that’s a very good ap- 
proach. 

Question. Would you use injunction 
against a big strike affecting the Nation? 

Answer. I would do it very, very reluc- 
tantly. 

Question. What changes do you think 
should be made in the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Answer. Remember that I opposed Taft- 
Hartley, but recognized that some corrective 
action was needed. In amending it, I think 
we should follow certain principles of mu- 
tuality. I believe that am employer should 
be required to bargain collectively with labor 
if the majority of workers want a given 
union to represent them, but I also believe 
that there is a reciprocal obligation on labor 
to bargain collectively with employers. Take 
the “closed shop,” for instance. I think the 
Taft-Hartley law is wrong in outlawing the 
“closed shop.” 

I believe that if workers and employers 
voluntarily agree to have a “closed shop” they 
should be permitted to have one. But I also 
believe that there is an obligation on the 
union to make entrance into the union rela- 
tively free. In other words, I do not believe 
that it is fair to combine a “closed shop” and 
a closed union. That is monopoly—and I 
am against monopoly wherever it occurs. 

I think that in amending the Taft-Hartley 
law—which would require rewriting in large 
part—that these goals of mutuality should 
be followed. The law should be written in 
a spirit of good will—both toward labor 
unions and toward management. The goal 
should be not to make it easy to bust a 
union should a deflationary spiral come, nor 
should it be in a spirit of making it possible 
for a union to bust management. It should 
be in a spirit of making it possible to main- 
tain industrial peace, with fairness to both 
sides. The general rule of agency is not fully 
followed in the law in that wnions may be 
held responsible for acts they may not be 
able to control. There are other defects. 

Question. Would you go back to elections 
for the authorized “closed shop’’? 

Answer. I would. 

Question. What else do you think is wrong 
with the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Answer. I think when times get hard there 
are a good many provisions for suits and 
injunctions against organized labor under 
the Taft-Hartley law which could be used 
pretty effectively to damage or bust a labor 
moment. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, UMT 

Question. What is your stand on health 
fmsurance, Senator? 

Answer. I am opposed to the Murray-Din- 
gell bill. 

Question. Do you have any substitute in 
mind? 

Answer. I think the Hill-Burton bill—I 
was one of the strong supporters of it—I 
think that’s very necessary. 
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Question. What does that call for? 

Answer. That calls for assistance in get- 
ting hospitals built, particularly in rural 
areas—a State-aid program. And I think 
the basic public-health program should be 
e..couraged so that we have a very good one 
in every county in the United States. I 
think the President did the right thing in 
appointing a National Health Commission to 
study the whole problem. There is a prob- 
lem. I think it might be said for the medical 
profession itself that they have made some 
noteworthy steps in promoting voluntary 
health-insurance programs. 

Question. Do you favor help in educating 
more doctors? 

Answer. I do. 

Question. Aid to medical schools? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. How about education generally? 

Answer. I voted for aid. We have to have 
more doctors and I think since the services 
have taken so many doctors we should give 
aid to medical schools so that they can pro- 
duce more doctors. 

Question. What about aid to general ed- 
ucation? 

Answer. I have sponsored Federal aid to 
ecucation. 

Question. What about universal military 
training? 

Answer. I voted for universal military 
training in the Armed Services Committee. 

Question. Do you favor the St. Lawrence 
waterway? 

Answer. I've always favored the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

Question. Would you be in favor of re- 
turning tidelands oil to the States? 

Answer. The Supreme Court has spoken 
on that question and I have been supporting 
the Hill amendment to the O’Mahoney bill 
for Federal operation. This is, of course, no 
final solution to the problem, but it is a good 
interim arrangement and will make it pos- 
sible to go on with oil production which we 
so vitally need. 

Question. And that would give the reve- 
nues to an educational fund? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do you favor higher pensions 
for World War I and II veterans? 

Answer. I think some cost-of-living ad- 
justment is fair and necessary. 


COMMUNISM 


Question. Would you continue the Truman 
loyalty program? 

Answer. I think so. However, procedures 
ought to be worked out to give the person 
accused every opportunity to clear his name. 

Question. At present would you favor out- 
lawing the Communist Party? 

Answer. No, I wouldn't favor outlawing 
the Communist Party. I believe J. Edgar 
Hoover is right that you can’t get at the prob- 
lem in that way. That just drives it under- 
ground and makes them more difficult to 
keep up with and to deal with. Besides it 
would make it necessary for the FBI agents 
working in Communist cells to reveal their 
identity. 

Question. But you would deal firmly with 
Communists? 

Answer. I would deal very firmly with 
Communists and I certainly would try very 
hard to have conditions, economic and so- 
cial, in the country so that people wouldn't 
be grasping at communism. But it is very 
difficult to control what a man thinks. 

Question. Would you try to keep Commu- 
nists out of the Government? 

Answer. I would certainly keep Commu- 
nists out of the Government—by all means 
they must be ferreted out. 

Question. Would you keep Dean Acheson 
on as Secretary of State? 

Answer. I don’t want to get into a dis- 
cussion of whom I'd keep on or whom I 
wouldn't. 

Question. 
issue? 


What about the McCarthy 
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Answer. I think unjustified smears are one 
of the bad things we have today—the fear 
of this is preventing people from expressing 
themselves. If we want to ferret out Com- 
munists and we don't have sufficient 
methods, we should get them, but this guilt 
by remote association and smear tactics is 
tending to destroy one of our great freedoms 
in this country. It is also preventing good 
people from coming into Government and I 
think it is a very bad thing. 

I know that our congressional-immunity 
provision is in the Constitution for a very 
good reason. It has been abused by some 
few people but I have a resolution pending 
that provides when a Senator or House Mem- 
ber is going to speak disparagingly of a per- 
son or an organization, he should notify them 
to give them a chance to send to the Senate 
or House a statement giving their side of the 
question. It should be read on the floor and 
included in the Recorp. If it comes to a 
running debate, what was said should be 
sent to them and they should have a chance 
to reply. I think that would at least give the 
person the right of self-defense, and I think 
it might cause some Members of Congress to 
be a little more careful of what they say 
because they know the other side will be 
presented. 

Also, I have a resolution pending of a gen- 
eral code of conduct for the handling of con- 
gressional investigating committees—right of 
counsel, right to speak in your own behalf, 
preventing throwing a person’s name around, 
going over things in executive session where 
character is involved. Also there would have 
to be some provisions about television and 
radio. 

CRIME AND CORRUPTION 


Question. Would you use the Attorney 
General to watch for crime within the Gov- 
ernment, or have special counsel? 

Answer. The Attorney General has the 
duty of enforcing the law of the United 
States and he should use his power to the 
fullest extent in that capacity, but a great 
many things that have been going on which 
are causing a great deal of concern are not 
violations of criminal law. The Criminal 
Code doesn’t cover unethical and immoral 
conduct. I feel that the Attorney General 
must, of course, enforce the law and consider 
the facts indicating wrongdoing in every de- 
partment. Anybody who is violating the law 
should be prosecuted. It must be done vig- 
orously, and I feel also—and our Senate 
Crime Committee made a recommendation— 
that there should be a national commission 
composed of outstanding men to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate who would have subpena powers 
after having applied to a Federal court show- 
ing the necessity. This committee could be 
set up and given the power to dig into and 
ferret out any unethical and wrong conduct 
in any of the departments, expose them, re- 
port them to the President and to Congress. 

Question. Would they have a staff? : 

Answer. They would have a permanent 
staff. 

Question. Would you keep this kind of 
thing as a routine. continuing matter? 

Answer. Yes. And another very necessary 
duty which would fill one big need we have 
right now in helping local communities and 
local crime committees throughout the coun- 
try with their work, would be to have some 
national place for the exchange of informa- 
tion and for continuing study of the new 
techniques of racketeers, of going over with 
local communities their problems of law en- 
forcement, correlating and getting together 
and giving them such information as can be 
passed out about the racketeers and criminal 
elements in the country. Everywhere I go 
I find that the local people are trying to 
do something about this criminal problem, 
and they need encouragement. They feel it 
is a kind of one-way street. The FBI does 
give them some help but there is a lot of 
information that the Federal Government 
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has control of, which would be of use to 
them, that they ought to be able to get at. 
There are 26 agencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that do some investigative work— 
you've got the FBI, the Treasury Department, 
Immigration, Agriculture, SEC, and on down 
the line—26 altogether. 

Question. They compete often with one 
another, don’t they? 

Answer. Yes. They are often investigating 
the same thing. There is no real exchange of 
information. 

Question. Would you expand the FBI in 
any way? 

Answer. Mr. Hoover, in whom I have great 
confidence, is trying to limit the scope of the 
FBI so as to give primary attention to en- 
forcing the Federal laws. He is trying to get 
away from all these investigative activities 
unless they really are necessary. His feeling 
is that if the organization gets very much 
bigger it may lose some of its excellent esprit 
de corps—it will be difficult to operate. he 
Commission would not be competitive with 
the FBI. It would supplement it. 

Question. It would be more of a clearing- 
house? 

Answer. That’s partly right. 

Question. How about corruption in the 
Federal Government? 

Answer. A national commission such as I 
have proposed would be the proper way to 
handle that. 


CUTTING DOWN ON CHISELING 

Question. Couldn’t we appoint people who 
would be less susceptible to corruption? 
Isn't there something wrong in the selection 
of personnel in Government? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Of course, I think 
basically we have to get away from the idea 
that the individual citizen who can get by 
with chiseling on the Federal Government 
has done something smart, which is not rep- 
rehensible. We've got to get away from the 
idea that it’s a feather in the cap of a public 
official who can deal out some special favors 
to someone high up politically or econom- 
ically. So it is a basic problem of education, 
of working continually to get a higher degree 
of responsibility and integrity in the Federal 
Government, 

Question. Do you think the country has 
so lost confidence in the present key people 
that you would have to start out by cleaning 
house? 

Answer. I think there are a good many 
places where a cleaning is necessary—I don't 
think it’s any considerable number. I think 
a great majority of our Government officials 
are hard-working, honest, patriotic people 
who are doing the very best they can. But 
of course a very few can smear the whole 
picture. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL JOB 


Question. Would you as president try to 
reduce the tensions in the country, the bit- 
terness between groups? 

Answer. I certainly would. I think it is 
very unfortunate that the idea is growing up 
for one group to be against what another 
group wants. I think to play one group 
against another is not healthy for the Na- 
tion. 

Question. What tensions do you believe 
need lessening? 

Answer. I think the tensions between 
management and labor and agriculture— 
many, Many groups. 

Question. Between New Dealers and the 
people who aren't New Dealers? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. Would you call yourself a New 
Dealer? 

Answer. I am not very fond of labels—I 
have supported most of the program of the 
New Deal—but I don’t like to label myself. 
I'm just a plain Democrat. 

Question. Do you think too many old peo- 
ple are in politics now and have gone to seed? 

Answer. I think that we do need new 
faces, new vigor, and new people—more 
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young people in politics—and they're anxious 
to get in, too. 

Question. I'd like to know this about any- 
one running for the White House—Why do 
you want to be President? 

Answer. Well, the reason I want to be 
President is that I have been very much con- 
cerned about our doing everything we can 
to really fulfill our leadership and trying to 
prevent another war. I feel there is a great 
resurgence of isolationism in this country; 
that we may be going in the direction of re- 
peating whet we did after World WarlI. I 
think in that respect we need to really sell 
our people on the necessity of pushing for- 
ward, doing everything we possibly can to 
hold other free people together, to take a 
strong hand against communism and to try 
to convince those in the neutral countries of 
the world that their prospect lies in the 
things we stand for. 

I think we have been bogging down in get- 
ting that done, but the general program is 
in the right direction. I want to be Presi- 
dent because I think that the United States 
can move forward on the domestic front, 
particularly when we get the problem of war 
and peace settled. I think we have reached 


a time in our Government when we need to" 


have younger people step in and take part 
and our people need to be more inspired, and 
have more confidence in the leadership. And 
I suppose it is just a natural desire on the 
part of every boy and girl to want to be 
President. 

Question. Do you think you would like the 
job of being President? 

Answer. I think I would like the job. I 
realize it would be very, very hard, but I have 
done hard things before. 





Proposed New Section 634 of Defense 
Department Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in accordance with permission previ- 
ously obtained, I am setting forth here 
for the information of my colleagues a 
revised draft of a proposed new section 
634 of the Defense Department appro- 
priations bill, which I intend to offer at 
the proper time on Wednesday. Follow- 
ing the text of the amendments, I am in- 
serting tables showing the effect of this 
revised amendment on the proposed 
officer complements and officer promo- 
tion programs of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps. 

It will be noted that proposed reduc- 
tions from requested commissioned 
officer personnel where the limitation re- 
quires any such reductions are moderate 
indeed. I might say that the proposed 
draft here set forth will require no im- 
mediate demotions, and if properly 
administered will, in my opinion, require 
no demotions at any time during the 
fiscal year. 

By delaying the effective date of the 
limitation until January 1, 1953, it is ex- 
pected that personnel officials of all 
branches of the armed services will have 
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ample opportunity to program their of- 
ficer promotions so as to avoid any 
demotions. 

As presently constituted, this amend- 
ment would in my opinion, first, slow 
up the officer temporary promotion pro- 
gram in a few cases, requiring no demo- 
tions in any case until January 1, 1953, 
and none at all with a reasonable amount 
of planning by personnel officials; and 
second, provide a legal limitation on of- 
ficer personnel in those cases where none 
exists at the present time. 

I might add that the exact number of 
officers among the larger groupings may 


Ranks 





General of the Army or Fleet Admiral of the Navy 
General or admiral 


Colma or captain of the Navy 
Lieutenant colonel or cornmander 
Major or lieutenant commander 





vary slightly because of differences be- 
tween computations based on year-end 
and half-fiscal-year average total mili- 
tary personnel. 

The proposed new section 634 of De- 
— Department appropriation bill fo}- 
ows: 


During the last half of the fiscal year 1953 
no funds appropriated by this act shall b: 
used for the pay, compensation, or allow- 
ances of commissioned officer personnel i: 
excess of percentages of total average mili- 
tary personnel, during such half fiscal year, 
of the Army, Air Force, Navy, 
Corps respectively, set forth in this Section n 
as follows: 
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Corrective Congressional Labor-Manage- 
ment Legislation Is Needed, First, To 
Govern All Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, and, Second, To Regulate Prin- 
ciples and Practices During Govern- 
ment Seizure and Operation df Facili- 
ties in Labor Disputes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOYD TACKETT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, annual 
breakdowns in relations between the em- 
ployees and employers in the railroad 
industry since the end of World War I 
conclusively reveal not only the need 
for corrective legislation to more ade- 
quately goverr labor relations, but the 
tremendous need for the enaction of 
equitable legislative procedure to govern 
principles and practices during Govern- 
ment seizure and operation of plants, 
facilities, or industries involved in labor 
disputes. 

The following chronological railroad 
labor-management controversies indi- 
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cate that the present rail dispute began 
at least as far back as the 4th day of 
October 1948, and certainly this chro- 
nology establishes the need for congres- 
sional action to correct the present 
labor-management legislation. The cur- 
rent legislation governing these matters 
is arbitrarily discriminatory, impotent, 
vnavailing, fruitless, and ineffective. 


1948 


October 4: The Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America (independent) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (inde- 
pendent) signed an agreement with the 
operators providing for an hourly wage in- 
crease of 10 cents. 

November 13: The three remaining 
operating unions—The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers (independent), the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (independent), and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America (AFL)—signed the 
same 10 cents per hour wage increase that 
the Trainmen and Conductors had signed 
in October. 

1949 


January 31: The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers scheduled a strike against 
15 western railroads. At issue, among other 
things, was the unions demand for an addi- 
tional engiueer on all multiple-unit Diesel 
locomotives. Strike action was delayed by 
the appointment of the President of an 
emergency fact-finding board. . 

March 15: The President, by Executive Or- 
der No. 10045, created an emergency board to 
investigate a dispute between the Wabash 
Rallroad Co., and the Ann Arbor Railroad 
Co., and certain of their employees repre- 
sented by four brotherhoods—Locomotive 
Engineers, Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, Railroad Trainmen, and Railroad Con- 
ductors. 

March 22: The unions agreed to stop their 
8-day strike. 

April 11: The Emergency Fact Pinding 
Board, created by the President on January 
28, 1949, refused the claim of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers for an extra 
engineer on Diesel engines. The Board found 
no merit to the Engineers contention that 
such employees would make a significant 
contribution to safe and efficient operation. 

April 28: Officials of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers rejected the finding 
oi the President’s Board that an extra engi- 
neer on the Diesel engines was unwarranted. 

May 20: Pive operating railroad brother- 
hoods and the class I carriers agreed to es- 
tablish two 4-man panels to process pending 
grievance cases which had accumulated in 
the first division of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. 

September 9: Approximately 5,200 em- 
ployees of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
members of the B. of L. E., B. of L. F. & E., 
ORC, and BRT, stopped work in an 11-State 
area. A strike was originally set for June 20 
but was postponed as the National Mediation 
Board sought to resolve the grievances. 
When this effort proved unfruitful, a new 
strike date was set for July 11. The stoppage 
was again postponed when President Tru- 
man appointed an emergency fact-finding 
board. This board recommended that the 
issues be submitted to the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. Because of the backlog 
of grievances before the Adjustment Board, 
the unions did not accept the recommenda- 
tion and the strike became effective Septem- 
ber 9. 

October 23: The 44-day-old Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad strike was ended when the 
brotherhoods agreed to submit the griev- 
ances for arbitration. 


January 16: The National Mediation 
Board began mediation sessions in an effort 
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to break the deadlock between the Nation's 
railroads and the ORC and the BRT. The 
major issue concerned a reduction in the 
workweek from 48 to 40 hours with no re- 
duction in pay. 

February 9: The BRT and ORC voted a 
strike, scheduled for February 27. 

February 24: President Truman appointed 
Roger I. McDonough, Mart J. O'Malley, and 
Gordon S. Watkins as an emergency fact- 
finding board to avert the above-threatened 
strike. 

March 22: President Truman appointed 
the members of the above board to serve as 
an emergency board to investigate a dispute 
between western railroads and the switch- 
men’s union. The union asked for a 40-hour 
week rather than a 48-hour workweek with 
no reduction in pay. 

March 22: The Switchmen’s Union of 
North America and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad signed an agree- 
ment reducing the workweek of the yardmen 
from 48 to 40 hours with no reduction in pay. 

April 19: The B. of L. F. & E. announced 
the scheduling of a strike on April 26 against 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the South- 
ern Railway, the Pennsylvania system west 
of Harrisburg, Pa., and part of the New York 
Central system. At the National Mediation 
Board’s request, the action was postponed 
until May 10. 

May 10: The B. of L. F. and E. struck 
against the four railroads listed above. 

May 16: The B. of L. ?. and E. ended their 
6-day strike. 

June 15: The emergency Board appointed 
by the President in February to investigate 
disputes involving railroad operators and 
the operating brotherhoods, recommended 
a reduction in the workweek of the yard- 
service employees from 48 to 40 hours, with 
@ partially compensating wage increase of 18 
cents per hour. The Board also recom- 
mended against general wage increases for 
road-service employees. The unions rejected, 
while the companies accepted, the Board's 
recommendation. 

June 25: Contending that the Board's rec- 
ommendation did not apply to its member- 
ship, the Switchmen’s Union resorted to 
strike action against the Chicago and Great 
Western; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific; the Denver & Rio Grande Western; 
and the Western Pacific roads. 

July 7: The Switchmen’s Union ordered 
its men to return to work on all the rail- 
roads except the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. 

July 8: President Truman ordered the 
United States Army to seize and operate the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 
stating: “It is essential to the national de- 
fense and to the security of the Nation, to 
the public health and to the public welfare 
generally, that every possible step be taken 
by the Government for the operation of this 
railroad.” 

July 8: A Federal district court in Buffalo, 
N. Y., issued a temporary order for the work- 
ers to return to their jobs. The union com- 
plied with the order. 

July 12: The other operating unions an- 
nounced their decision to resume negotia- 
tions, in spite of the fact that they would 
have been free to strike on or after July 15 
having exhausted the procedures of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

August 21: The yard-service employees of 
three terminal railroads in St. Paul, Louis- 
ville, and Cleveland began a 5-day token 
strike. 

August 22: Additional work stoppages in- 
volved the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway 
Co., and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Rail- 
road. 

August 23: The operating unions an- 
mounced a proposed Nation-wide strike to 
be effective August 28. 

August 25: By virtue of the authority 
vested in him by the Constitution and the 
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laws of the United States, including the act 
of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 619, 645), the 
President issued Executive Order 10155 in- 
structing the Secretary of the Army to take 
over the operation of the railroads. 

August 25: In the face of this action by 
the President, the unions announced indefi- 
nite postponement of the proposed strike. 

August 27: The Federal Government seized 
the railroads. 

September 1: The Switchmen’s Union set- 
tled its dispute with 10 western and mid- 
western railroads. The agreement provided 
for a wage increase of 23 cents per hour effec- 
tive October 1, 1950, and of 1 cent an hour 
for each point of increase in the BLS Con- 
sumer’s Price Index after it reached 174. 

September 13: The President’s Emergency 
Board refused to rule on the grievances of 
the brotherhoods against the New York Cen- 
tral and rebuked them for “creating an emer- 
gency” to avoid processing their claims 
through the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 

December 11: A “wildcat” strike was start- 
ed in a small way by the yard-service em- 
ployees in the Birmingham, Ala., freight 
yards. 

December 13: A Federal injunction was 
issued ordering the trainmen to go back to 
work. 

December 14: The “wildcat” strike—the 
yardmen claiming that they. were staying 
home because of illness—had spread to Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Washington, and the great 
southern rail-freight yards at Alexandria, 
Va. 

December 15: The strike was still spread- 
ing. By December 15, Dallas, Knoxville, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Battle Creek, and 
Peoria had joined the strike. 

December 15: Judge Michael L. Igoe, of 
the United States District Court in Chicago, 
ordered the trainmen to show cause why they 
should not be cited for contempt for violating 
the December 13 injunction. 

December 21: The railroad wage dispute 
was tentatively settled by Dr. John R. Steel- 
man on terms that would provide wage in- 
creases for 300,000 transportation employees. 
The agreement contained in part a provision 
for an increase of 23 cents an hour for 120,000 
yardmen, effective October 1, 1950, and an 
additional 2 cents an hour January 1, 1951. 
A wage increase of 5 cents an hour, effective 
October 1, 1950, for 180,000 road service work- 
ers, and an additional 5 cents effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

December 29: B. of L. E. reject the White 
House agreement for the settlement of dis- 
putes with tho railroad operators. 


1951 


January 5: The B. R. T. and the B. of L. F. 
and £. joined the B. of L. E. in rejecting the 
White House agreement. 

January 7: The O. R. C. the last of the 
Big Four railroad operating brotherhoods, re- 
jected the White House agreement. 

January 10: President Truman signed 
amendment to Railway Labor Act authoriz- 
ing union shop and dues check-off. 

January 15° Epidemic of sickness starts in 
Birmingham and spreads to 12 major cities 
and 35.railroads, seriously crippling service. 

January 17: CIO announces plans for new 
railroad unioz to be called the United Rail- 
road Workers of America. 

January 19: National Mediation Board re- 
sumes mediation in dispute of four operating 
unions. 

January 23: Fifteen nonoperating unions 
invoke services of National Mediation Board 
in dispute over wages, with actual mediation 
beginning following day. 

January 29: Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of Amer- 
ica strike on Chicago, Aurora & Elgin over 
demands for 40-hour week with 48-hour pay 
and certain rule changes. 
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February 2: “Sickness” epidemic reaches 
high-water mark, affecting ove: 50 railroads 
and 110 cities, all but halting service on 
many railroads. Volunteer crews of office 
workers and supervisors struggle to keep es- 
sential supplies moving. 

February 5: 17 nonoperating unions serve 
demands for establishment of union shop 
and check-off agreements. 

February 6: “Sickness” epidemics show 
signs of collapsing as contempt of court 
hearing against BRT in Chicago brings out 
evidence of advance planning and intimida- 
tion by BRT in organizing walk-outs. 

February 8: President Truman directs 
Army to take appropriate action to end walk- 
outs of “sick” switchmen. Army thereupon 
orders strikers to return by ¢ p. m., Feb- 
ruary 10, or lose seniority. Interim pay in- 
crease of 1214 cents an hour for switchmen 
and 5 cents for road men is granted, retro- 
active to October 1, 1950. This was general 
order No. 2. 

February 10: Recovery of “sick” switchmen 
puts all railroads back in full operation, with 
tremendous backlogs of stalled cars to be 
moved and clogged yards to be cleared. 

February 22: Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare commences hearings “to 
inquire into the causes, the issues, and the 
repeated failures of settlement of the current 
labor dispute be*ween railroads and four 
operating brotherhoods.” 

February 24: BRT seeks separate settlement 
of its dispute, breaking united front of four 
operating unions. 

February 26: Federal court in Chicago is- 
sues permanent injunction restraining BRT 
from further strike action. 

March 1: Nonops settle wage dispute on 
basis of 12'4-cent pay increase effective Feb- 
ruary 1, plus escalator clause for cost-of- 
living increases, and a moratorium to Octo- 
ber 1, 1953, on furthe wage changes. This 
is the first negotiated settlement between 
carriers and nonops in several years. 

March 11: Shutdown of Chicago, Aurora 
& Elgin ends after 41 days, following settle- 
ment of strike over 40-hour week with 48- 
hour pay. Settlement covers three other 
nonstriking unions. 

March 12: Conferences started between 
carriers and ATDA. Three days later both 
parties invoke NMB services. 

March 14: United Transport Employees 
(“red caps”) sign agreement with railroads 
identical to March 1 nonstop settlement. 

May 23: Dispute with 17 nonoperating 
unions over union shop agreement sub- 
mitted to National Mediation Board. 

May 25: BRT and railroads sign 3-year 
agreement, settling long dispute. The set- 
tlement, based on previously rejected De- 
cember 21 Memorandum of Agreement, in- 
cludes a moratorium to October 1, 1953, on 
proposals for changes in wages and rules 
other than the negotiation of union shop 
agreements. Wage provisions are retroac- 
tive, by stages, tc October 1, 1950, and give 
yardmen a 33-cent increase ($2.64 per basic 
day). and roadmen an 18'4-cent increase 
($1.48 per day) including the interim in- 
creases ordered by the Army on February 8 
and the 6-cent cost-of-living increases due 
under the escalator clause of the agreement. 
Settlement calls for a 40-hour week in 
principle for yardmen, but postpones ace 
tion until January 1, 1952. All disputes 
over rules are settled except two—coupling 
and uncoupling air, signal, and steam hoses, 
and the performance of more than one class 
of service on a single trip by road employ- 
ees—which are left to be settled by a referee 
to be appointed by President Truman. 
BRT dining-car stewards will have their 
work month reduced from 225 to 205 hours, 
with a pay increase of $34.42 a month. 

June 12: Mediation between carriers and 
dispatchers terminated. NMB offer of arbi- 
tration accepted by both parties. 

June 8: President Truman names arbitra- 
tor for unsettled dispute over rules between 
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carriers and BRT, as covered in May 25 
agreement. 

June 13: Wage Stabilization Board clears 
Wage increases granted in BRT agreement. 

June 14: Carriers submit to NMB a “pack- 
age settlement” offer in dispute with ORC, 
B. of L. E., and B. of L. F. and E.,embodying 
provisions like BRT May 25 agreement. 

June 25: B. of L. E., ORC and B. of L. F. 
and E. convene their general chairmen to 
consider railroad “package settlement” offer. 
Three days later unions advise NMB offer is 
not acceptable. 

June 26: Report adopted by Senate Labor 
and Welfare Committee declares Federal 
seizure of railroads is but “legal fiction 
without substance” and “a one-sided ar- 
rangement loaded in favor of management.” 
A week later minority report raps majority 
report as showing a “distressing lack of ob- 
jectivity at several points” and as “tending 
to obstruct rather than facilitate collective 
bargaining.” 

July 11: B. of L. F. and E. announces 
plans for strike vote among members after 
July 15. Mediation still in progress. 

July 24: NMB refers unsettled wage and 
rules ‘dispute. involving B. of L. F. and 
EORC and B. of L. E. to White House, 
noting that negotiations are “deadlocked” 
and Board’s mediatory efforts have proved 
“unavailing.” Chiefs of the three unions 
report they are willing to arbitrate ‘“provid- 
ing satisfactory agreement can be reached 
with the carriers, and provided further that 
agreement to arbitrate is made contingent 
upon the parties agreeing upon a neutral 
arbitrator.” 

August 9: Carriers agree to arbitrate seven 
rules involved in dispute with three operat- 
ing unions, and to accept any neutral ref- 
eree or arbitrator named by President Tru- 
man. As to wages and other matters, the 
railroads stand on “package settlement” of- 
fer of June 25. 

August 13: Arbitration award handed down 
in dispatchers’ wage case, providing a 
monthly pay increase of $35.76, effective 
February 1, 1951, with an escalator clause for 
cost-of-living adjustments, and denying re- 
quest for longer vacations. Carriers ques- 
tion ESA as to whether award complies 
with wage-stabilization -policy. ESA ap- 
proves award. 

August 15: New York Central is the first 
eastern road to enter union-shop agreement 
for all nongperating employees. 

August 20: Temporary emergency railroad 
panel appointed by ESA %*o handle wage- 
stabilization cases. 

August 22: Three operating unions refuse 
railroad settlement offer of August 9. 

September 25: Emergency board appointed 
in dispute between B. of L. E. and Rio Grande 
over two changes in working rules. Board's 
report recommends changes in mileage-limi- 
tations rule to bring it in line with similar 
standard rules. 

October 11: Emergency board in ORC- 
Pullman Co. dispute recommends set- 
tlement on basis of general railroad pattern 
established by previous settlements, with a 
wage increase for conductors of $37.95 per 
month, retroactive in whole or in part to 
various dates to January 1, 1951, and includ- 
ing an escalator clause for cost-of-living in- 
creases. The following day ORC advised 
President Truman that the report makes no 
contribution whatsoever toward a settle- 
ment. Union suggests the President refer 
the report, and the dispute with which it 
deals to a committee of impartial arbitrators 
for authoritative study. 

October 24: B. of L. F. and E. members vote 
overwhelmingly for strike. Strike instruc- 
tions mailed. 

November 6: Non-ops’ dispute over union 
shop demands certified to White House by 
NMB for appointment of an emergency 
board. Seventeen unions and 393 railroads 
are involved. 





November 6: President Truman appoints 
emergency board to investigate long-stale- 
mated dispute between carriers and B. of 
L. F. and E. over wages and rules. The Presi- 
dent acted after the union had called strikes 
against the Baltimore & Ohio, Louisville & 
Nashville, Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, and the Chicago & North Western 
system. 

November 15: President Truman appoints 
emergency board to handle dispute with non- 
ops over union shop demands. 

November 27: B. L. of F. and E. walks out 
on emergency board investigating its dispute, 
calling the board's proceedings a fruitless 
venture. Union objection to board is based 
on fact same board members participated in 
ORC-Pullman Co. case and brought forth 
objectionable findings. 

November 29: B. of L. E. asks NMB to 
certify its dispute to an emergency board 
“without the use of a strike threat.” NMB 
complies, noting the certification is a reflec- 
tion of the board's view that Government 
operation of the railroads has created a situa- 
tion wherein employees are entitled to have 
their demands so handled. 

November 30: B. of L. F. & E. orders mem- 
bers to “absolute observance of every safety 
and operating rule as well as giving thorough 
attention to the last and most minute detail 
in connection with train orders.” 

December 7: ORC proposes to the Army 
an arbitration procedure for the settlement 
of its dispute with the carriers. 

December 17: Emergency Board hearings 
on B. of L. F. & E. case concluded. 


1952 


January 21: Secretary Tobin announced a 
procedural plan for resolving the dispute 
existing between the BRT and the carriers 
concerning the 5-day work week. 

January 26: The emergency board recom- 
mended that B. of L. F. & E. accept terms 
paralleling those already in effect for BRT 
and nonoperating unions. 

January 28: B. of L. F. & E., who had ob- 
jected to the Board’s personnel, rejected 
recommendations. 

February 1: J. B. Shiels, grand chief engi- 
neer of B. of L. E. announced that ballots for 
a@ strike vote would be distributed to mem- 
bers of the union. 

February 28: B. of L. E. announced over- 
whelming vote by 60,000 members in favor 
of a strike. 

March 9: B. of L. E., B. of L. F. & E., and 
ORC began a surprise strike tying up opera- 
tions on the New York Central west of 
Buffalo. 

March 11: Federal Judge Emerick Freed 
of the United States Federal court ir Cleve- 
land granted a temporary injunction against 
the strike. The heads of the brotherhoods 
ordered the workers back on their jobs. 

March 11: 500 members of B. of L. E. in 
Toledo resigned from the union and formed 
a new independent union to remain on strike. 
They called themselves the Model Railroad 
Club Workers in Elkhart, Ind., and refused to 
return to their jobs. 

March 12:* Union leaders persuaded the 
dissenting members in Toledo and Elkhart, 
Ind., to reverse their decision and return to 
work. 


Mr. Speaker, all of us will recall the 
recent daily events since the 12th day of 
March 1952, while it will suffice to state 
that there has been no acceptable solu- 
tion to the dispute involving the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. By some means, no doubt, 
these disputes will some day be settled; 
but until this Congress assumes its obli- 
gations to provide corrective legislation 
to more adequately govern labor rela- 
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tions, we need not expect a permanent 
solution to these problems. The only 
effort ever made by Congress to offer 
corrective legislation was during con- 
sideration of legislation to repeal, modi- 
fy, or amend the Taft-Hartley Act in 
1949, but this attempt proved to be 
abortive. 

The most radical proponents of the 
Taft-Hartley law as written will at least 
admit the necessity of many amend- 
ments. The foregoing chronological 
railroad labor-management controver- 
sies establish beyond any doubt the ne- 
cessity for at least amendments, and, 
to the minds of most people, who have 
made any study of labor relations, that 
we need to start all over with entirely 
new congressional legislation for the 
governing of labor-management contro- 
versies. 

GOVERNMENT SEIZURE OF RAILROADS 


I doubt that any people who honestly 
believe in our democratic system of gov- 
ernment, and who know anything about 
the subject of labor relations, would 
contend that free collective bargaining 
should not be carried to its ultimate goal 
before Government interference. Right 
to free bargaining is the only means to 
prevent the drastic action of Govern- 
ment-decreed labor relations; and yet 
we find those who pretend to favor the 
right of labor to organize, daily criti- 
cizing free collective bargaining, and, at 
the same time, find fault with the Gov- 
ernment decreeing labor relations. 

The problem of labor relations is a 
matter to be governed by the Congress 
rather than by the arbitrary and un- 
controlled actions of a Federal agency. 
The power, authority, rights, and duties 
of an executive agency dealing with 
labor problems should be circumscribed 
by sound legislation. But, so long as 
Congress dodges its responsibilities to 
provide proper legislation, and so long 
as Congress either authorizes or allows 
Government agencies to govern a sub- 
ject that is the responsibility of Con- 
gress, we can expect federalization of in- 
dividual rights to such an extent that 
the Government does the thinking for 
the parties in dispute. 

There are always two sides to every 
labor-management dispute. Of course, 
each disputing party attempts to con- 
vince the public that his contentions are 
correct. For this reason, both labor and 
management attempt to circumscribe 
their actions in accordance with public 
thinking at the time of involvements. 
Both labor and management recognize 
the difficulties for labor to convince the 
public of right to strike during a time 
when the business is drastically needed 
for our nationnl defense, and the like. 
Both labor and management realize that 
labor contentions during normal times 
are usually looked upon with sympathy 
by the public when justification is shown. 
Yes, there are always two sides to these 
labor relation questions, but often the 
public fails to evaluate the true entitle- 
ments because of their interest in pro- 
duction during an emergency, in better 
wages to the working people during nor- 
mal times, or any number of other rea- 
sons governing public opinion. 

No more should it be a rich man’s war 
and a poor man’s fight than should sacri- 


fices during an emergency be the burden 
of any one class while others are enrich- 
ed. Free collective bargaining should not 
be laid on the shelf during an emergency 
even if it be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to operate the business facilities. 
Of course, when a labor dispute reaches 
a stalemate and is of sufficient magnitude 
to endanger the entire economic life and 
its vital security, and the failure or the 
refusal of the parties involved to reach 
agreement threatens to paralyze the 
economy and imperil national security, 
it is necessary that Government should 
have the power to take, and should take 
whatever steps are necessary to avert 
such effects. These governmental steps 
of power should be circumscribed by 
equitable legislative procedure to govern 
principles and practices during Govern- 
ment seizure and operation of plants, 
facilities, or industries involved in labor 
disputes. 

Now, becaust the Congress has failed 
to provide such legislative procedure to 
govern principles and practices of the 
Government during such seizures, the 
Government control of railways during 
the existing dispute is being handled by 
virtue of a discriminatory precedent. 
The Secretary of the Army, under Gov- 
ernment seizure orders, has assigned as 
assistant to the chief of operations a re- 
serve brigadier general who, in civilian 
life, was vice president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. All members of the 
communication staff organization were 
reserve officers recalled to active duty for 
this specific emergency. All but one of 
the top positions in this staff, and every 
one of the regional directors are, in their 
civilian capacities, top-ranking execu- 
tives of the railroads involved. Sub- 
ordinate positions on the Government 
staff structure were similarly filled with 
individuals in the hierarchy of railway 
management. In other words, the rail- 
way officials continue their civil func- 
tions while operating their railroads for 
the Government. Railway labor has no 
part in the governmental operations of 
the railroads. .Government policies and 
decisions during these operations are 
simply those of management while 
armed with the power of Government. 
This system of operation cannot help but 
prejudice the prospects for a settlement 
of the railway dispute, thus enabling the 
Government to end its seizure. Had la- 
bor been considered and utilized as man- 
agement has been, possibilities of set- 
tling the dispute would have been great- 
ly enhanced. 

Government seizure should not be a 
device to be invoked because of its antici- 
pated benefits to either of the parties in a 
labor dispute. Government seizure 
which protects the position of one of the 
parties against that of the other unfairly 
relieves that party of the necessity to 
continue good-faith negotiations and 
collective bargaining. Such action is 
harmful to the achievement of fair and 
stable labor-management relations. 
This kind of seizure places the power 
of the Government on the side of one 
party to the dispute. Government op- 
eration should be a last resort to protect 
the public interest, rather than a tech- 
nical aid to one or the other side in a 
labor dispute. 
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Now, the system, practices, and pro- 
cedures being employed in the present 
seizure of the railways are based upon 
precedent and are being carried out as 
in the past. But certainly that is no 
criterion for sch activities. It is the 
more reason why Congress should pro- 
vide more proper mechanism during 
Government seizure. When it becomes 
necessary for the Government to oper- 
ate business, such action should be of 
equal benefits and liabilities to both labor 
and management. While labor's con- 
tentions are being withheld during the 
Government operations, management 
benefits should likewise be held in abey- 
ance. 

The instant railway dispute certainly 
establishes the need for thorough and 
careful study of the whole question of 
Government seizure and of an equitable 
means by which Government seizure, 
when it occurs, may preserve the quality 
of bargaining power of the disputing 
parties, and thereby promote, rather 
than impede, sound and logical demo- 
cratic labor-management relations. No 
such mechanism is now on the books. 

A board of controls, in no wise asso- 
ciated or affiliated with the parties in 
dispute, should be authorized to admin- 
ister and operate the seized business. 
An advisory committee, represented by 
labor, management, and the public, 
should be available to the board of con- 
trols. Government seizure should in no 
wise curtail or hamper free collective 
bargaining. Certainly the Government 
should be in no wise financially obligated 
for operating these railways. 

Mr. Speaker, the President unques- 
tionably has the power, and it was his 
duty and responsibility to take the re- 
quired measures. The President acted 
in accordance with the need. Dr. John 
R. Steelman has done all in his power 
with the authority afforded him to bring 
about a settlement of this dispute. The 
Secretary of the Army has acted in ac- 
cordance with established precedent. 
The handicap is the lack of corrective 
legislation to more adequately govern 
labor relations and the lack of equitable 
legislative procedure governing princi- 
ples and practices during a Government 
seizure and operation of plants, facili- 
ties, or industries involved in labor dis- 
putes. I am indeed hopeful that this 
Congress will give attention to these 
great needs. 


Analysis Discloses Bias in Many Sociology 
Textbooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o' 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 27, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of its author I have recently 
received an excellent book entitled “The 
Claims of Sociology: A Critique of Text- 
books,” by Mr. A. H. Hobbs, associate 
professor of sociology at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania. I commend 
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it to the attention of all who are in- 
terested in present-day public-school 
education. 

Receipt of this book was one of the 
gratifying results of my recent speech 
in this House on the question, “Is There 
a Subversive Movement in the Public 
Schools?” In a letter, accompanying 
the copy of his book, Professor Hobbs 
graciously wrote that my documentation 
was incisive but eminently fair. 

Professor Hobbs’ book, published in 
1951, had not come to my attention prior 
to my speech, and I am impressed by 
the independent and coincidental cor- 
roboration which his research in high- 
school and college textbooks in sociology 
affords my own documentation. 

Professor Hobbs discloses that his re- 
search covered 83 textbooks, and that 
“the material excerpted from the text- 
books fills more than 1,000 pages of 
single-spaced type,” aad involved some 
4,000 citations, covering nine main soci- 
ological topics, page 7. 

I take the liberty, as a sequel to my 
own documentation, of calling attention 
to some of the significant observations 
and conclusions offered by Professor 
Hobbs relevant to the general subject 
matter which I presented in my March 
21 speech. 

In his summary of the chapter on 
Education, Professor Hobbs comments 
regarding the textbooks analyzed: 

General criticism is directed against educa- 
tion in which traditional beliefs are taught 
about history, family life, the form of govern- 
ment, and the economic system. Traditional 
teaching methods are criticized because they 
involve discipline and competition. 

As alternatives to traditional educational 
methods and content, authors advocate pro- 
gressive techniques and a substantial in- 
crease in social-science courses, with pur- 
poses of emancipating personalities of the 
students and training pupils to think for 
themselves. Many believe that pupils will 
thus be better equipped to adjust to the 
contemporary social system and, somewhat 
contradictorily, that the primary purpose of 
the schools should be to promote changes in 
the social system. Such presentation does 
not appear to be warranted by available 
scientific evidence; nor is it particularly 
conducive to an integrated understanding of 
the role of education in society (pp. 73-74). 


Regarding the “resistance to the type 
of sociology which is presented in text- 
books,”’ Professor Hobbs observes: 


It would be somewhat surprising if reli- 
gious groups and business groups did not ob- 
ject to presentation of material which could 
constitute a threat to their existence. It 
would be more objective for sociologists to 
attempt to understand such resistance than 
to continue to inveigh against it (p. 69). 


In the chapter on economics Profes- 
sor Hobbs offers this interesting sum- 
mation of his findings: 


Although social processes and social con- 
ditions are frequently interpreted in terms 
of economic factors * * * few sociology 
texts make an attempt to describe the eco- 
nomic system which functions in the United 
States. Most of the texts make no attempt 
to explain the principles and operational 
factors which are involved in the function- 
ing of a capitalistic economy in which there 
has traditionally been a large amount of indi- 
vidual competition, and where private enter- 
prise has played a dominant role. This 


omission might seem to be a curious over- 
sight, but similar omission occurs in textual 
discussions of war, education, government, 
and other major social phenomena, and ap- 
pears to signify that the authors of the texts 
are more concerned with presenting a par- 
ticular point of view toward society than they 
are with presenting an impartial description 
of society (p. 75). 


Professor Hobbs continues with an ob- 
servation which I find particularly inter- 
esting: 


Emphasis in sociology texts is markedly 
critical of private competitive enterprise and 
of capitalistic economy. Forty-eight of a 
total of 63 definite statements about com- 
petitive enterprise emphasized defects of 
this aspect of our economic system. No more 
than one critical statement is counted from 
one text, though many texts make numerous 
such statements. Fifty-eight texts contain 
definite statements relating to competitive 
enterprise or capitalistic economy. Nine of 
these give either a neutral presentation, or 
balance unfavorable statements with others 
which are definitely favorable. Only six 
texts give relatively favorable emphasis to 
competitive enterprise and capitalism, while 
the remaining 43 emphasize unfavorable 
features. As a sidelight which may be of 
some interest, all of the texts (10) which 
make statements about advertising are crit- 
ical of this aspect of the economic system 
(p. 75). 


He adds that trend toward “definite 
criticism of the economic system in the 
majority of sociology texts appears in 
texts published during periods of pros- 
perity as well as in those published dur- 
ing periods of depression,” page 76. 

In his summary of this chapter, Pro- 
fessor Hobbs asserts: 


Most texts criticize private competitive en- 
terprise as it functions in a capitalistic econ- 
omy. Criticisms are in the form of sweep- 
ing generalizations regarding harmful ef- 
fects of the economic system. Being pri- 
marily an expression of opinions of the au- 
thors rather than specific verifiable conclu- 
sions arrived at through -scientific studies, 
such criticisms must be accepted or rejected 
on a similar basis of opinion only” (p. 82). 


He also reports that “high school texts 
are at least as critical of the economic 
system as are the college texts,” page 
82. 

Professor Hobbs, in this same chapter, 
also raises several pertinent and chal- 
lenging questions regarding the sociolog- 
ical treatment of economic subjects. He 
asks: 


Should our functioning economic system 
be criticized by contrast to nonexistent ideal 
systems, or should its merits and defects be 
evaluated in comparison with alternative 
functioning economic systems and with con- 
ditions of the past? * * ®* 

Why is the possible relationship between 
the economic system and high planes of liv- 
ing minimized or ignored while causal rela- 
tionships are ascribed to other situations 
on a basis of no better evidence? * * * 

Should not criticism of capitalism and in- 
dividual compensation is balanced by a de- 
scription of some of the beneficial features 
of these aspects of the economic sys- 
tem? 7 7 * 

Is a presentation which criticizes a func- 
tioning system by contrasting it with hypo- 
thetical remedies which are believed to be 
attainable in nonexistent alternative systems 
justified in textbooks which are presented to 
immature and receptive minds under the 
authoritarian prestige of science? (pp. 79, 
80, 81). 
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Turning to the chapter on govern- 
ment, we find Professor Hobbs offering 
this summary of his findings: 


While none of the authors specifically ad- 
vocates abandonment of democratic (repub- 
lican) government and substitution of some 
other existing form, definite leaning in the 
direction of a government-controlled social- 
ized economy, or collectivistic forms and 
processes, is either expressed or implied in a 
majority of the texts (p. 83). 


Professor Hobbs calls attention to the 
same emphasis on the class struggle 
which I cited in the section of my docu- 
mentation entitled “Class War in the 
Classroom.” He quotes as specimen 
statements the assertion of one sociology 
textbook that the supporters of a 
marked class system are determined to 
fight it out with their opponents, and 
the comment of another that in the 
struggle to achieve democracy, class con- 
sciousness is a weapon. Apropos of 
these and similar citations, Mr. Hobbs 
writes: . 


Statements such as these which describe 
the relationship between classes in terms 
of fighting it out as one of the most com- 
mon types of conflict, reference to a hypo- 
thetical proletariat, freehanded use of 
exploitation, and contrasts which indicate 
that those who are for capitalism are 
against the Constitution indicate the na- 
ture of the presentation which is increas- 


ingly found in the treatment of social 
classes (p. 88). 


Professor Hobbs further finds that in 
28 of 35 texts checked on references to 
the goal of government— 


The predominant emphasis places respon- 
sibility upon governmental activities which 
will provide individuals with happiness, de- 
veloped personalities, economic welfare and 
security; which will decrease or remove class 
distinctions, or which will make life a “co- 
operative” quest toward “rational” ideals. 
Such emphasis takes the burden of active re- 
sponsibility away from individuals and places 
it upon the government (p. 89). 


He also reports that “a majority of the 
authors rely upon extension of education 
and curtailment of individual enterprise 
in business as the method of attaining 
the goals which they posit for govern- 
ment,” page 90. 

In this chapter also Professor Hobbs 
raises some challenging questions, in- 
cluding the following: 


Should our functioning form of govern- 
ment be presented in contrast to nonexistent 
(and possibly nonattainable) “ideal democ- 
racy,” or should its merits and defects be 
evaluated in comparison with other func- 
tioning forms of government? * * * 

Business interests do have some influence 
on the formulation of some governmental 
policies, but influence is also exerted by farm 
blocs, labor groups, prohibitionists, conser- 
vationists, educators, racial and religious 
groups, and many others with special inter- 
ests. Why is criticism directed against one 
group, but not against others? * * * 

Why is the rigidity of the class structure 
increasingly emphasized? 

Is sufficient evidence available to demon- 
strate that government can exercise an in- 
creasingly active role in providing economic 
and other forms of “security” without de- 
creasing individual, social, and political priv- 
ileges? 

Are the weaknesses of bureaucracy, the 
limitations of knowledge, and the limita- 
tions of the “experts” ability to predict, 
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coupled with the possibilities of decreased 
economic production and of regimentation, 
s0 negligible that they need not even be 
mentioned in descriptions of programs 
wherein government actively provides for 
material needs and desires? (pp. 91-92). 


Professor Hobbs concludes this section 
of his book with an observation which 
is an eloquent rebuke of the spokesmen 
of the movement in education which 
habitually “sells short’? the American 
system of government: 


An intriguing anomaly exists in the con- 
trast between criticisms of the Government 
and objective conditions. This Government 
was hailed as being democratic to a revolu- 
tionary degree at a time when slavery and in- 
dentured servants were accepted as integral 

of the social order, when women were 
denied political participation and the male 
electorate was limited by property require- 
ments, when class distinctions governed 
dress, speech, education, and residence—yet 
it is condemned as “undemocratic” almost 
in direct ratio to expansion of the electorate 
and decreases in class distinctions (p. 93). 


In a final summation of “the core of 
sociological emphasis” and “orientation 
toward self and society which is fostered 
generally b. authors of sociology text- 
books,” Professor Hobbs expresses the 
belief that they include these proposi- 
tions: 


Educational practices and principles which 
involve discipline or drill, and the teaching 
of traditional beliefs about the government, 
the family, or the economic system are in- 
efficient and harmful. These should be re- 
placed by including social science into pro- 
gressive education programs which will train 
students to think for themselves and to be- 
have only in accordance with self-derived 
principles of “rationality.” Independent 
thinking and rationality will emancipate 
student personalities from the stultifying 
effects of traditional beliefs and enable them 
to adjust to existing social situations and to 
promote social change. 

“Democracy” is highly desirable, but the 
present form of government is not demo- 
cratic, principally because business interests 
exert too much control over it. Division of 
society into classes is undesirable, and class 
conflict is becoming more intense as these 
divisions within our society become more 
pronounced. Government should actively 
provide people with security, equality, happi- 
ness, and developed personalities, rather 
than passively allow individuals to pursue 
these ends within a general framework of 
regulations. Increased governmental control 
over business and industry is the most im- 
portant step toward attainment of the pos- 
ited ends, but such controls constitute only 
one phase of broader social planning (pp. 
168-9). 


Professor Hobbs acknowledges that his 
“abbreviated description of sociological 
emphasis suffers from oversimplifica- 
tion,” but adds that his study, combined 
with 10 years of teaching in the field of 
sociology, supports his belief that views 
such as he has summarized—and the 
validity of which he vigorously chal- 
lenges—“are the sort that are likely to 
remain with students after they have 
read these textbooks.” 

I welcome the findings presented by 
Professor Hobbs, and I believe that all 
who are interested in the documentation 
which I made will find some significant 
parallels in the earlier and entirely inde- 
pendent research done by the University 
of Pennsylvania educator. 


How To Spend Less Money: Easy Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of President Truman's recent Jef- 
ferson Day speech, he announced among 
other more delightful things that he was 
planning to send plans for the reorgani- 
zation of the Federal Government to 
Congress. This is welcome news. To 
date the Eighty-second Congress, which 
is Democratic in both House and Senate, 
has done little or nothing to assist in the 
execution of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations which must be the basis 
of any constructive reform in the execu- 
tive branches of our Government. The 
only reorganization plan approved by 
this Congress was the Internal Revenue 
Department remedeling, and this came 
from the White House only after the 
scandalous situation had rocked that 
office to its heels. 

From the evidence already in it is cer- 
tain that the President has lost his op- 
portunity to propose effective changes in 
the executive branch of our bureacracy. 
His announcement that he will not seek 
renomination means that very few of 
his party leaders will be paying much 
attention to his activities henceforward. 
The jockeying for new positions polit- 
ically may well shake his hold, feeble as 
it often seemed, upon his partisans. 

Meanwhile, the fact remains that we 
could be planning to improve efficiency 
in the Post Office, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Interior, our health and med- 
ical services, our Army engineer staff, 
among others. It requires only the will 
and the determination to carry out the 
jobs. If we elect people who have this 
will, we will do it, and do it easy. 


What Internationalism Means to You and 
Your Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I want to include a statement 
by the Honorable Tom Linder, commis- 
sioner of agriculture for the State of 
Georgia, which was carried as a front- 
page editorial in the Prophetic News Her- 
ald, Spokane, Wash.: 

WHat INTERNATIONALISM MEANS TO YOU AND 
Your CHILDREN 

Today every true American must intuitive. 
ly feel there is something wrong with the 
United States carrying the entire burden of 
furnishing the money and the blood to regu- 
late the whole world. Your common sense 
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must tell you that the American people have 
been framed. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


This international humbug was framed at 
Washington, D. C., August 21 to October 7, 
1944, and was known as the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference. It was there concocted by rep- 
resentatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and China. 

The scheme to sell the United States to 
the internationalists, made in Washington, 
was adopted at San Francisco April 25 to 
June 26, 1945, and the Charter was drawn 
up. The original parties consisted of 50 na- 
tions, and its membership now includes 60 
member nations. 

The Charter became effective October 24, 
1945, upon ratification of five permanent 
members of the Security Council. The Se- 
curity Council consists of the same crowd 
that originally framed this at Dumbarton 
Oaks, except that France was added, making 
five members. 

The Security Council consists of 11 mem- 
bers of which five; namely, the U.S. S. R., 
China, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States are permanent members, and 
these five must vote unanimously to take 
action regardless of how the other six mem- 
bers vote. 

OTHER DIVISIONS 


There are a number of other subdivisions 
such as the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the International 
Court of Justice, etc. 

In short, the United Nations organiza- 
tion is a complete world government tend- 
ing to become paramount to all existing 
governments. 

In order that you may understand ckearly 
and without any misunderstanding, I call 
to your attention the following recorded 
facts: 

Each nation regardless of size or popula- 
tion has representation of five members. 

Each nation regardless of size or popu- 
lation has one vote. 


HOW UNITED STATES IS OUTVOTED 

Iceland, with only 140,000 population, has 
one vote. The United States with 150,- 
000,000 population has 1 vote. 

Iceland, Luxemburg, Panama, Costa Rica 
each have less than a million population. 
Tre 4 taken together have slightly more 
than 2,000,000 population yet the 4 have 
4 times as much voting power as the United 
States. 

It would take 1,140 Americans to exert as 
much influence in the organization as can 
be exerted by 1 man ‘n Iceland. 

Nicaragua, Lebanon, Israel, Paraguay, 
Honduras, Liberia, and New Zealand each 
has only one and a fraction million popu- 
lation. These last 7 taken together have 
& population of 9,766,000, or an average 
of about 1,400,000 each. The average pop- 
ulation of these seven member nations is 
less than half of the population of the State 
of Georgia. The total population of these 
seven countries is less than the population 
of Metropolitan New York, to say nothing 
of the State of New York. 

Thirty of the sixty member nations have a 
population ranging from 140,000 to 8,000,000. 
RUSSIA, CHINA, AND INDIA 

On the other hand, Russia, with 193,000,- 
000, India with 342,000,000, and China with 
463,000,000 have combined population of 
practically 1,000,000,000 as against the United 
States 150,000,000. 


THE UNITED STATES CAN'T WIN 

From the above it is obvious that the 
United States cannot win. On a population 
basis, we are outnumbered 7 to 1. On a 
unit basis as it is at present constituted, 
we are outnumbered 59 to 1. Take your 
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choice of how you lose, there is no way to 
win in such an organization. 

With this picture before you, it is easy to 
understand why we are pouring billions of 
dollars into foreign countries in an effort to 
buy votes in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. We must have the votes, and how long 
do you think we can continue to pay the 
price we are paying to get the votes? 


OUR HANDS ARE TIED 


On the other hand, American boys must 
do all the dying and fighting, but they can- 
not even die except on orders of this bunch 
of foreigners to which we have sold out in 
the United Nations organization. 

Our boys in Korea are not allowed to even 
bomb and destroy the lethal weapons of the 
enemies because the United Nations organi- 
zation does not agree to it. This is the rea- 
son Douglas MacArthur was fired from com- 
mand, because he was thinking in terms of 
saving American lives and treasure. This 
did not suit the United Nations organiza- 
tion, whose votes we were buying. All of the 
talk about General MacArthur being out of 
step with the President and the Chief of 
Staff was so much buncombe. Even those 
wko know the ABC of constitutional law 
know that a treaty entered into by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate of the United States 
takes precedence over all statutory laws of 
the United States and the States. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Chiefs of 
Staff are themselves subordinates to the or- 
ders issued by the United Nations. Every 
man in the United States Senate and Con- 
gress ought to know this. 


SOME COMPARISONS 


In land area, Luxemburg, a.member of the 
United Nations organization, consists of 999 
square miles. Burke County, Ga., consists 
of 956 square miles. Burke County is as 
large as this member of the organization, 
and yet this little country no bigger than 
Burke County has as big a voice in the 
United Nations organization as does the en- 
tire United States. 

There are 24 counties in Georgia whose 
total land area is 15,519 square miles. These 
24 counties are larger in area than either 
Belgium, El Salvador, Haiti, Israel, Lebanon, 
or Luxemburg, and yet those 7 little coun- 
tries have 7 times the voting strength of the 
United States. 


POPULATIONS 


The 24 most populous counties in Georgia 
have a population of 1,774,884. These 24 
counties have more population than either 
Iceland, Luxemburg, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Lebanon, Israel, Paraguay, Hon- 
duras, or Liberia and yet those countries 
have ten times the voting strength of the 
United States. 

Does that begin to open your eyes? If not, 
they are really heavy with sleep. 

Did you fail to understand why it was nec- 
essary for Mr. Truman to collect more taxes 
in 6 years than had been collected in 156 
years before, including George Washington, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; and everything 
in between. 

Many business people in New York, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and other places have 
chosen to pay off the racketeers rather than 
to fight for decency and order. It seems 
that same spirit has taken hold of Washing- 
ton and they are trying to pay off the racke 
eteers because they do not have the back- 
ground, intestinal fortitude, nor the courage 
to depend on God and right for the preserva- 
tion of our herituge and for the endurance 
of this great country. 


INTERNATIONALISTS IN SADDLE 


The internationalists are in the saddle and 
have been through long and bloody years. 
The answer is in the hearts, minds, and 
hands of the people of this country who be- 
lieve in God and whose labor and toil pro- 
duce our bounteous crops and industrial sup- 
plies as well as those who perform in profes- 


sional fields at white-collar tasks and in the 
field of finance and business. 

It is folly to look for a leader to get us 
out of this mess among those who have had 
a part in getting us into it. God has always 
raised up a leader in times of stress when the 
people have turned to Him. Sometimes it 
has been from among those who ranked as 
captains and kings. At other times, He has 
brought forth a simple shepherd lad. Who- 
ever he may be and from wherever he may 
come, the final decision will rest with us 
the individual people as to whether we have 
the courage or whether we do not have the 
courage to demand with unmistakable voice 
and force that our Government be returned 
from foreigners to Washington, to the States, 
and to the people. Do not wait to see what 
others will do, but make up your mind where 
you stand. 





So You Like Russia, Do You? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the parlor pinks, armchair radicals, and 
sympathizers with the downtrodden of 
the earth may not like this story, but 
Americans will reat it and think hard. 
This last week, i9 Russian refugees ar- 
rived in our country after a flight from 
the Soviet Union that began in October 
1947 and carried them 13,000 miles to 
safety and hope. 

Among the group was a 15-year-old 
girl who has lived through guerrilla 
fighting along the Soviet border, inside 
China, and across thousands of miles of 
Asiatic cold and suffering. Half of the 
survivors of this ordeal were members of 
families that fled from Russia into China 
after the Communist revolution of 1918. 
In 1947, the Chinese Reds fell upon them 
and drove them from theizs homes. They 
wandered into southern China, fighting 
their way as wanderers, in constant 
danger of massacre or starvation. It 
took them 5 years of torturing travel by 
foot to reach Tibet and the Indian 
border. 

In India, they were given shelter by 
a White Russian organization, the 
Tolstoy Foundation, and it was through 
the help of this group that they came to 
the United States. 

No regime which makes life so un- 
bearable for its people that they prefer 
the risk of death to life itself can be 
worth perpetuating. 





Please, No More “Average” Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the Whitehall 
(Mich.) Forum for April 3, 1952: 


PLEASE, NO More “AVERAGE” MEN 


Harry S. Truman has formally bowed out 
of the Presidency. It will mark the end of 
seven tumultuous years—hard years of world 
crisis and domestic crisis, of vital decisions. 
Perhaps historians, with years of hindsight 
to help them, will find eventually that Mr. 
Truman's administration has been a lot bet- 
ter than we think it has been. For our coun- 
try’s sake and the world’s sake, we hope so. 

It has been our opinion, for seven long 
years, that Mr. Truman’s great single asset 
in the minds of millions of voters was only 
that he was an “average man”—that they 
could look at him, and think what they 
would do in his place and feel pretty sure 
that Mr. Truman would do just that. 

We hope, with all our hearts, that Mr. 
Truman will be the last man our voters pick 
for this doubtful attribute. When you and I 
bumble around in our everyday affairs, we're 
monkeying around with $60 or $70 pay 
checks, not with $60,000,000,000 or $70,000,- 
000,000. When we act on prejudice or mis- 
taken loyalty to our friends, on personal 
likes or dislikes, we're making up matters no 
more important than a fishing trip or bridge 
party, not messing up the lives of millions 
of teen-age young people or the lives and 
fortunes of generations yet unborn. 

We think it’s a tragedy when an “average 
man” sits in the White House, where he has 
to make unaverage decisions as to world 
leadership and international policy. 

Harry Truman is leaving the Presidency. 
We do believe he has made a sincere effort to 
do his very best. Unfortunately, we also 
believe that there are many more brilliant 
men in this country whose best would have 
been a whole lot better. 

We hope that the two parties, in their na- 
tional conventions, think about these things 
as they choose candidates and that they 
do not, under any circumstances, look with 
favor on any candidate whose chief qualifi- 
cation is that he is “average.” We face 
critical years; the very best thinking we 
can produce won't be a bit too good to help 
bring us safely through. 





Eisenhower, Come Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a portion 
of the text of the broadcast given by the 
well-known commentator, Paul Harvey, 
over the ABC network on April 6, 1952, 
at 10 p. m.: 


Cricaco.—Minutes ago tonight Joe Louis 
told me that he has a favorite candidate all 
staked out, that he does not want a military 
man in the White House, that he does not 
think Tarr can win. So, he, Joe Louis, will 
stump for Stassen. But Tarr and Eisenhower 
lead the GOP field into the back stretch this 
week, facing battles for delegates from IIli- 
nois, Rhode Island, Kansas, and Kentucky. 
And here’s how they stack up at the turn: 
Tart has 141, pledged delegates; Eisenhower 
has 77. Tarr has been running far better 
against Eisenhower and Stassen than he 
did 4 years ago against Dewey and Stassen. 

Now something to slumber on: This past 
week General Eisenhower issued a formal re- 
port on his first year as military commander 
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in Europe. The Wall Street Journal of 
Wednesday called it a campaign speech, in- 
stead, and dissecting it, described how care- 
fully it had been planned to please every- 
body. To the workingman, General Eisen- 
hower said he considers labor a full-fledged 
partner in the free system. To the business- 
man, he said that labor must share in re- 
sponsibility as equally as it must share in 
productivity. To the taxpayer, the general 
offered hope that Europe would soon become 
self-sustaining. To the internationalist, 
Eisenhower reiterated his distaste for isola- 
tionism. And for those fearful of a military 
man in the White House, he carefully offered 
this and I’m quoting: “A great many of the 
problems referred to me and often the most 
difficult have been economic, political, and 
psychological rather than purely military.” 

In brief, General Eisenhower was at his 
diplomatic best and held out tempting red, 
white, and blue hors d’oeuvres and smooth 
palatable political pablum for everybody. 
Now, it’s time for something we can get our 
teeth into. General Eisenhower is a getter- 
alonger and a good one. His many fine 
qualities combine to create an almost in- 
credible capacity for getting along. With 
this gift he has enticed jealous competitors 
to cooperate and has become as generally 
well liked as any contemporary American and 
as but few in history have been. This is a 
great deal to ask General Eisenhower to give 
up. But it’s time now for some very serious 
thinking about the office of the Presidency 
of the United States and this is a job that’s 
going to require something more than an 
overseas Grover Whalen. 

The gift for getting along will be in- 
valuable anywhere but what I’m saying is 
that the people of the United States are keen- 
ly aware of what's at stake this time around 
and the man who moves into the White 
House isn’t going to be able to straddle issues 
indefinitely. And we want to know on which 
side he stands now, before he movesin. And 
if you don’t believe the people are suspicious, 
ask Wisconsin and Nebraska. 

General Ike, I’m aware other advisors 
closer to you than I are saying you may be 
able to hold out until later, that maybe you 
won’t have to come back here early enough 
to get all dirtied up in this primary fight. 
But they're wrong, sir. You may be listen- 
ing to some of the same people that were 
sprinkled through that Madison Square Gar- 
den rally a few weeks back. Some of those 
same names touted Willkie to the skies, too. 
Some of those same extremists from both 
the left and the right got him nominated. 
Then they voted for Roosevelt. I’m not one 
of those who believes all saints or all sinners 
are in any one political party. 

General, you may be the man we've been 
awaiting, the man on the white horse. If so, 
I say, lead on. But let me give you a sample 
of some of the questions honest, loyal 
Americans from both parties want answered. 
All your life you’ve been in a military num- 
bers racket. You ordered 10,000 men over 
here and 10,000 cans of Spam over there and 
30,000 blankets over here, and then you 
ordered the 10,000 men over here over there— 
& numbers racket. The only question of 
economics which arises is making supply and 
demand meet but you set the demand. You 
have never had to balance a budget. 

This is an absurd oversimplification, of 
course. But where do you stand on the 
union shop and the old age pension? You 
can’t answer those questions with a slap- 
stick. Will you stand flat-footedly for the 
Taft-Hartley law or against it? Or the Bran- 
nan farm plan? You're against sin and in 
favor of Federal spending? Where, and how 
much? Do you agree with the principle 
and/or the wording of the proposed applica- 
tion of the FEPC? You either do or you don’t 
and it’s important to a lot of people to know. 

Candidates opposing you cannot evade 
these issues. The people hang on to their 
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coat lapels until they say one way or another 
and your strongest opponent at the moment 
is a man who has hedged least. The people 
do not want a question mark in the White 
House. That’s what the folks in Wisconsin 
and Nebraska were saying. They were say- 
ing we like a man who plays poker with his 
hands on the table. 

What about the Communist influence in 
the teachers school of Columbia University? 
You.were there. As president you could have 
done something decisive about it, but you 
didn’t. How far does a master compromiser 
compromise? Was there a reason? Would 
you act with a firmer hand as President of the 
United States? This is why your political 
boosters are encouraging you to stay away, 
General. Maybe you won't have to answer 
these questions, they reason. 

Well, I hear friends telling me the same 
sort of thing. Don't take a stand, they say. 
Steer clear of controversy this convention- 
conscious year. Maybe they're right. May- 
be in this political climate of strong feeling 
it would be wise for me just to say nothing 
with a great deal of emphasis and let it go 
at that. But I’ve a feeling about that sort 
of wisdom. I figure if I say just that which 
is popular and not at all that which is in my 
heart then all else I say is but sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

You may lose, General. You take a firm 
stand in accord with your so-far secret con- 
science and you may lose, but with honor, 
and surely better this than to win with com- 
promise. 

You want to know where I first certified 
this conviction that a man has to stand for 
something or is likely to fall for anything? 
On the night before D-day our general in 
the ETO made a speech. Tomorrow morn- 
ing the Normandy beaches, tonight a speech 
by Gen. Dwight Eisenhower. And the con- 
cluding words I’ve carried in my wallet ever 
since. In fact, I memorized them a long time 
ago. Just before he said “good luck and 
good hunting” on the mainland of Europe, 
he said this: 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small 

Who dare not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.” 


Maybe you should reread some of your own 
speeches, General, and come home now and 
lay it on the line. Spell out your basic 
philosophy. We want straight talk. It’s a 
quarter to 12, and we can’t afford to be 
wrong this time. 

Pau. Harvey. 





Our Agriculture Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to cxtend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Mrs. Ward Gilliland, of 
Hart, Mich., from the Michigan Christian 
Advocate for March 13, 1952: 

Our AGRICULTURAL POLICIES 
(By Mrs. Ward Gilliland) 

Iam a farmer's wife. It is my privilege to 
live on a family farm in this great State of 
Michigan. My husband was born on the 
farm we now own, and his father cleared off 
the virgin timber that stood here when he 
bought it. Our roots are deep in the soll, 
and we are glad to have it so. We take a 
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genuine interest in the life of the community 
around us which includes our neighbors, our 
schools, our church in the nearby town. We 
have sought to keep abreast of the times, and 
have participated in those activities, religious 
and secular, which have had the best inter- 
ests of people in general as their objective. 
We have worked with others for the develop- 
ment of sound agricultural policies, from the 
local to the national level, ever trying to keep 
democratic principles in mind—remember- 
ing the ideal is to be “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 

Therefore it was with uneasiness that we 
read the heading, “Family-Farm Program 
Launched,” in the January 3 issue of the 
Michigan Christian Advocate. A reading of 
the brief news item disclosed that church 
leaders had been called to Washington, D. C., 
to discuss the Department of Agriculture's 
new family-farm program. Also that “the 
Agriculture Department hopes to initiate the 
long-range family-farm program in order to 
encourage the family farm as the basic unit 
of American agriculture. Religious groups 
have been asked to submit their views and 
opinions before a final report is made by the 
Family-Farm Policy Review Subcommittee.” 

It so happens that the family-farm policy 
review is not so new to those of us who 
live on farms. We were asked last fall to 
attend meetings arranged by the agricultural 
mobilization committee of our respective 
counties, and without any previous oppor- 
tunity to examine it, pass our opinion upon a 
121-page mimeographed program that even 
our mobilization committee members con- 
fessed they had not read with any degree of 
thoroughness. What would be your reac- 
tions under these circumstances? Suppose 
we share with you the thinking of the farm 
people we know about. 

First of all, we are puzzled about this 
sudden emphasis upon the family farm. 
The accepted estimate is that there are some 
4,500,000 actual farmers today in the United 
States. In the pamphlet introducing its 
family-farm policy review the Department 
of Agriculture estimates that not more than 
2 percent of these farmers fall outside the 
category of family farmers. With 93 percent 
of our farmers in the family-farm classifica- 
tion, it would seem we have at least the 
safety of numbers. 

In the second place we are suspicious, be- 
cause we have the word of such eminent 
legislators as Senators HoMER FERGUSON of 
Michigan, and Harry F. Byrp of Virginia, 
that the family-farm policy review contains 
much of the Brannan plan for agriculture. 
This is confirmed by those in places of lead- 
ership among farm groups, as well as by the 
considered opinion of our own local farm 
people who have examined this 121l-page 
review. The Brannan plan which advocated 
lowered prices to consumers of agricultural 
products, and higher prices to producers by 
means of subsidy payments to farmers, was 
strongly opposed by farm people through 
their own organizations. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange both opposed the plan as unsound, 
tending toward Government control of agri- 
culture, and as being political in nature. 

In the third place, we are alarmed when 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
formulates a policy for farmers. And not 
only have they formulated a policy, but seem 
to expect its acceptance. To quote John A. 
Chisholm, farm editor of the Muskegon 
Chronicle, in an editorial appearing on the 
farm page of that paper on September 26, 
1951: “Granting sincerity of purpose in the 
family-farm policy review, the manner in 
which the Department has gone about it has 
been most inept. Would Mr. Brannan or 
Mr. McCormick give approval to recom- 
mendations they had no opportunity to 
study, especially when those recommenda- 
tions might gravely affect their future eco- 
nomic lives? 
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“Certain recommendations should give at 
least momentary pause. To name a few: 

“For example, the suggestion that a ma- 
jority in a soil-conservation district be em- 
powered to compel district-widt adoption of 
certain minimum practices. Strength of the 
Soil Conservation Service has lain in its vol- 
untary policy. 

“Duplicating informational services, now 
an important function of the Extension 
Service, are recommended. 

“The USDA Review, pointing out weak- 
nesses in the present farm price-support 
program, recommends what in effect is the 
Brannan plan of subsidization. 

“With exception of the Farmer’s Union, 
smallest of the national farmer organiza- 
tions, organized farmers oppose policies of 
the Department of Agriculture. Farmers 
can hardly be blamed if they sense * * * 
that the Department of Agriculture is seek- 
ing to become their spokesman. The De- 
partment of Labor does not undertake to be 
spokesman for labor, and one never hears 
a peep, much less a loud voice from the De- 
partment of Commerce as spokesman for 
business.” 

In token of the sincerity of the position 
of farm people, let me quote the following 
from the 1951 statement of agricultural 
policy of the largest farm organization in 
Michigan, numbering about 50,000 farm 
families at present: 

“We are strenuously opposed to all politi- 
cal-action programs and projects of the 
United States Department of Agriculture de- 
signed to “originate: agricultural policies. 

“The primary responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is to administer agri- 
cultural programs in accordance with the 
general authorization and policies enacted 
into law by Congress. Agricultural policies 
and influences must originate and be pro- 
moted by the people, through their contacts 
with Congress.” 

May we, therefore, respectfully submit to 
you the proposition that if the United States 
Department of Agriculture confined itself to 
the important business of administering 
agricultural programs as already enacted and 
authorized, they would not be submitting to 
the National Council of Churches the De- 
partment’s new family-farm program with 
the hope of initiating the same among farm 
people, a majority of whom have already ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to it. 

At least one great farm organization on 
the national level has gone on record as ask- 
ing for a decrease in appropriations for the 
USDA budget, believing that now is the time 
to economize. Farm people are inclined to 
view this program as political in many re- 
spects. In its least objectionable form it 
will almost certainly require enlargement of 
administrative staff and offices and bureaus 
in the Department of Agriculture. It would 
seem wiser to consider the Hoover Commis- 
sion report recommendations on Agriculture 
which are designed to “provide better services 
to farmers at lower cost to all citizens.” 

The Methodist Church has an honorable 
position of high regard for its rural folk. 
Here is an opportunity for methodism to 
find out how its rural membership feels about 
having this distinctly agricultural program 
submitted to religions groups for their opin- 
ion, ignoring the fact that the majority of 
opinions expressed by farm people thus far 
has been unfavorable, and many of these 
farm people are Methodists. 

Since farm people in America now repre- 
sent less than 20 percent of our total popu- 
lation, it is obvious that consideration of 
the plan, even by religious groups cannot be 
from the farm point of view. Our experi- 
ence thus far has been that ministers and 
church members in the smaller towns have 
no idea of the deeper implications of the 
program, and so are easily impressed favor- 
ably with the social values of the family 
farm idea. 





We are truly puzzled, suspicious, and 
alarmed. Will our planners use the very 
church itself to influence public opinion in 
and plan for ourselves? Or will the church 
of socialism, so that we can no longer speak 
and plan for ourselves, or will the church 
rise up to help us defend these essential ele- 
ments of our “inalienable right” to “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness"? 





Ukrainian Anti-Soviet Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following resolutions adopted 
at a huge rally held in Newark on March 
30 by Americans of Ukrainian descent 
who are deeply concerned with the strug- 
gle of maintaining and expanding de- 
mocracy here and in the world. May I 
call the particular attention of all the 
Members to resolution 8, urging the 
adoption of certain legislative measures: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE UKRAINIAN ANTI- 
Soviet RALLY HELD ON SUNDAY, MaRCH 30, 
1952, aT Mosque THEATRE, NEWARK, N. J. 


(The following resolutions were passed by 
4,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent from 
Newark an‘ other New Jersey communities, 
gathered at the Ukrainian Anti-Soviet Rally, 
sponsored by the Ukrainian Manifestation 
Committee on Sunday, March 30, 1952, at the 
Mosque Theater, Newark, N. J.:) 


We, Americans of Ukrainian descent and 
newly arrived Ukrainian immigrants, resid- 
ing in various communities of the State of 
New Jersey and assembled at this great 
Ukrainian Anti-Soviet Raily at the Mosque 
Theatre in Newark, state: 

Whereas the present international explo- 
sive tension and chaos has been created by 
the permanent threat to world peace by the 
incessant and systematic aggressive and ex- 
pansionist policies of the Soviet Union, the 
self-proclaimed leader of a vast Communist 
conspiracy to enslave all mankind and to 
subordinate it to the materialistic and dic- 
tatorial power of Moscow, the traditional 
seat of enslavement and despotism; 

Whereas the United States of America, by 
virtue of its position as leader of the free 
world, is the principal target of Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialistic aggression and conspiracy 
which aims at the complete destruction of 
our freedom, security and independence; 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
stating that “all men are created equal” and 
that they are entitled to the enjoyment of 
freedom and independence and that they 
believe these principles are universal and 
applicable to all men everywhere, at all times 
and under all forms of government: be it 

Resolved: 

1. To pledge the all-out support of the 
assembled who are guided by the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, to the 
United States Government, in the ever-in- 
creasing effort and determination to oppose 
the aggressive and imperialistic policies of 
the Soviet Union, whose ultimate aim is 
imposition of slavery upon this country and 
destruction of its freedom and independence, 
as had already been done in Ukraine, coun- 
try of our ancestors, and in many other 
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countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
and Asia. 

2. To call the attention of the United 
States Government and the American peo- 
ple to the fact that the driving force of 
Moscow is traditional Russian imperialism, 
clothed in Communist garb, as exemplified 
by ruthless Russification of the non-Russian 
peoples and countries, by forcible imposi- 
tion of Russian culture and language upon 
the non-Russian peoples, and finally, by 
genocidal practices toward the non-Russian 
peoples. 

3. To fully endorse the wise and far-see- 
ing statement of Secretary of State Acheson 
of June 26, 1951 to the effect that the present 
Soviet policies are a continuation of a 500- 
year-old Russian imperialism, and that the 
process of encroachment and aggression by 
which Russia has grown from the Duchy of 
Muscovy to a vast empire, must be stopped. 
Ukraine was one of the first victims of Czar- 
ist Russian imperialism in the seventeenth 
century, and again in the twenties of this 
century, when the Ukrainian National Re- 
public was overrun by the Russian imperial- 
ists, disguised as Communists. 

4. To call the attention of the United 
States Government to the fact that the So- 
viet Union, despite its facade of monolithic 
unity and invincibility, is riddled with weak- 
nesses which, if properly utilized, can lead 
to destruction and complete eradication of 
Russian imperialism, perennial source of ag- 
gression and enslavement in Eastern Europe 
and Asia, and the world at large. 

5. To call the attention of the United 
States Government and the free world at 
large to the fact that the chief weakness of 
the Soviet Union is the presence of the 110,- 
000,000 non-Russian peoples, who have been 
conquered forcibly by Moscow and are kept 
in slavery and subjugation against their will. 
A bold and well-planned psychological war- 
fare aimed at encouragement and aid of 
these non-Russian peoples inside the 
U. S. S. R. who, by virtue of their stubborn, 
systematic, and determined opposition to 
Moscow are our natural allies, could greatly 
enhance our success in combatting Soviet 
Russian despotism. 

6. To make known to the United States 
Government and other governments of the 
free world that the 45,000,000 Ukrainian peo- 
ple are now engaged in a gigantic struggle 
against Moscow for the genuine freedom and 
independence. The Ukrainian people will 
never cease fighting until their freedom and 
independence, based on the principle of a 
free and unqualified self-determination, is 
achieved: 

7. To call on all the peoples enslaved by 
Russian imperialism, whether in the satel- 
lite countries or in the U.S. S. R. proper, to 
unite their forces against the common en- 
emy, Moscow. All these enslaved peoples— 
Albanians, Armenians, Azerbaijanians, Byelo- 
russians, Bulgarians, Cossacks, Croatians, 
Czechs, Georgians, Estonians, Hungarians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Rumanians, 
Slovaks, Tataro-Turkmen, Ukrainians, as well 
as Chinese and Koreans—can create a for- 
midable anti-Soviet Russian imperialist front 
from the Danube to the Pacific. 

8. To urge the adoption by the Congress 
of the United States of the following meas- 
ures, which can greatly improve our pres- 
tige and influence among the enslaved peo- 
ples of the U. S. S. R. and its satellites: 

(a) The Kersten resolution (H. Con. Res. 
94) calling for the expression of friendship 
by the American people for the 110,000,000 
non-Russian peoples of the U.S. S. R., and 
of their conviction. regarding the rights of 
these peoples to their basic freedom and in- 
dependence. 

(b) The Kersten amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act of ‘951 which provides as- 
sistance to friendly nations. Under terms 
of this act, thousands of Ukrainian escapees 
and those from other Soviet-held lands, are 
eligible for assistance. The act authorizes 
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aid for underground liberation movements 
within the Soviet-occupied countries. It is 
to be recalled that the Ukrainian under- 
ground movement still fights against the 
Soviet Communist forces, alone and un- 
aided; 

(c) The McCarran resolution (S. Res. 270) 
which calls for a new United States immi- 
gration law aiming at alleviating certain 
overpopulated areas of Europe, and provid- 
ing an opportunity to thousands of escapees 
from behind the iron curtain to resettle in 
this country of freedom; 

(d) An early ratification of the Genocide 
Convention by the United States Senate in 
order to bring about the international codifi- 
cation of crimes of genocide as perpetrated 
by the Soviet Government on peoples whom 
they have enslaved; 

(e) The Senate Resolution 269 calling for 
an early establishment of a United States of 
Europe with the hope that once the Soviet 
menace is vanquished the federation might 
be joined by the free peoples of eastern and 
central Europe, from the Danube to the Cau- 
casus; 

(f) The Benton resolution calling for the 
establishment of an independent Voice of 
America so as to render our psychological 
warfare policies more powerful and dynamic 
and to convince the enslaved peoples that we 
are their friends and in favor of their strug- 
gle against the totalitariam power of Mos- 
cow. 

9. Finally, to urge the United States Gov- 
ernment to make it known to the enslaved 
peoples behind the iron curtain that it up- 
holds the right of the non-Russian peoples 
within the U. S. S. R., as well as that of the 
Russian peoples themselves, to their basic 
freedoms, which include the right of self- 
determination and independence. By so do- 
ing the United States Government will bring 
encouragement and hope to the peoples op- 
pressed by Moscow, peoples who are fighting 
against the same tyrannical forces which are 
killing the flower of our youth in Korea and 
which threaten to engulf the entire world. 


Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on pre- 
vious occasions on the floor of the House 
of Representatives and in public speeches 
I have expressed my sympathetic feeling 
for the valiant and courageous Lithu- 
anians who are still in servitude under 
foreign rule. I saJute the splendid citi- 
zens of this country of Lithuanian de- 
scent. They have been hard-working, 
loyal citizens during wartime and peace- 
time, and I pay tribute to them for their 
moral support of the sturdy defenders of 
liberty who have suffered the stinging 
rebuke under the yoke of Soviet tyranny 
and have been denied the right to exist 
as an independent people under a gov- 
ernment of their own choosing. Their 
deep-rooted traditions and distinctive 
culture have enriched our country and 
are making outstanding contributions to 
our own civilization. 

In spite of the brutal efforts to oblit- 
erate the people of Lithuania, the forced 
labor, police-state tactics and the fact 


that their voices for freedom and liberty 
have been muffled, they continue to dog- 
gedly fight on underground for the day 
when they will take their place among 
the free nations of the world. I was in 
my district in Illinois when the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania was commemo- 
rated throughout this land. My good 
friend, Petras Dauzcardis, consul of 
Lithuania at Chicago, delivered a bril- 
liant address at the Ashland Auditorium 
on February 10, 1952, paying respects to 
the revered memory of Abraham Lin- 
coln and those who are fighting for free- 
dom for Lithuania. I have worked con- 
tinuously with the people of Lithuanian 
extraction in this country and shall 
always be in the forefront with them in 
fighting for a free and independent 
Lithuania. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the address of Hon. Petras Dauz- 
cardis in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


February 12 is the birthday of slave eman- 
cipator Abraham Lincoln. February 16 is 
the Independence Day of Lithuania. We 
pay our respects to the revered memory of 
Lincoln and of all those who fought and are 
fighting for the freedom and independence 
of Lithuania. 

American slaves were liberated in the 
nineteenth century, and slavery has been 
abolished in the free and civilized world. 
Yet in this modern twentieth century, Lith- 
uania and her people have been enslaved by 
a tyrannous enslaver and exploiter of free 
nations and peoples. 

The people of Lithuania and of other So- 
viet enslaved countries suffer privations, hu- 
miliations, persecutions, tortures, and in 
many instances death, but they do not re- 
nourc? their God-given rights to freedom 
and liberty, they do not surrender to the 
tyrant from Moscow. 

The guerrilla Freedom Fighters in Lithu- 
ania frequently recite Lincoln's credo: “With 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in”—to liberate our country and to 
emancipate our people. 

According to recent reports of Lithuanian 
escapees and German repatriates from Lith- 
uania, the plight of the people of Lithuania 
is appalling and beyond words of descrip- 
tion. The country is converted into one 
large prison and slave camp. The people are 
deprived of all property and fundamental 
human rights—they are converted into Soviet 
state chattels—degraded to the level of live- 
stock. Their masters and their owners are 
the Red imperialistic aggressors, forcible oc- 
cupants and rulers of the erstwhile free, 
prosperous and progressive state of Lithu- 
ania. 

The hardest lot fell upon the backbone of 
the nation, the farmers, 76 percent of the 
population of the country. They have been 
thrown out of their farms and herded into 
concentration camps in Lithuania or in Rus- 
sia. 

Those who were banished to Siberia and 
the other vast and desolate regions of Russia, 
work in slave brigades in forests, mines, on 
road construction, diggings, canals, etc., while 
those who were, for the time being, left in 
Lithuania, work in gangs on state farms and 
in forests under rigid surveillance of the 
commissars and Red gestapo. Compensa- 
tion for their work is determined by a 
“master state plan” and “workday.” Under 
the master plan, quotas of production are 
fixed for every Communist farm, “kolkhoz”; 
and a workday for every kolkhoznik (in- 
mate of a farm). The workday is a fixed 
amount of work determined by the stochanov 
formula. It does not matter whether a 
worker fulfills his quota in 1, 2, or 3 days; 


his workday is determined by the work he 
accomplishes, and he is compensated accord- 
ingly. The compensation is based on the 
quantity of products left in the kolkhoz after 
deducting the state share and various pay- 
ments for commissar services, for use of 
machines, contributions, etc. The average 
payment for a workday is 5 pounds of grain, 
or about 500 to 700 pounds per year. Fam- 
ilies with several working members manage 
to subsist on such earnings, but families with 
small children, which cannot eke out a sub- 
sistence under that plan, are obliged to sell 
their personal belongings, if they have any 
left, or go out and steal, as an alternative 
to starving or surrendering their children to 
the Soviet State. Lithuanian farmers, who 
were always well fed and clothed, are now 
half-starved and clothed in rags. 

The average wage for an unskilled factory 
worker is 300 rubles per month. With it 
he can buy very little: black rye bread costs 
1.50-1.80 rubles per kilogram; 1 kilogram 
of butter is 25-30 rubles; 1 kilo of lard or 
bacon, 30-40 rubles; 1 hundredweight pota- 
toes, 9-12 rubles; woman’s woolen suit. 
1,000-1,200 rubles; man’s suit, 2,000-2,500 
rubles; shoes from 50 to 600 rubles. The 
wage and price ratio tells the story of the 
worker’s plight in Lithuania. 

Besides the grievous economic plight, there 
is the constant unbearable tension and fear, 
inquisition, terrorizations, arrests, deporta- 
tions, etc. There is no family in Lithuania 
that has not been touched by the hand of 
the despicable police of the occupant of 
Lithuania. Out of a 3,000,000 population itn 
Lithuania, over half a million (every sixth 
person) have been deported from Lithuania 
to Siberia and other remote parts of Russia. 

United States Congress is now investigating 
the massacre of 10,000 Polish officers at 
Katyn. Similar massacres and murders were 
committed in like manner by the Commu- 
nist gestapo in Lithuania; in the forest of 
Rainiai, 76 persons, including clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians and students were first 
tortured inhumanly, then put to death; in 
the Praveniskiai concentration camp, 412 
persons were killed; of 12,000 political prison- 
ers in the Vilnius, Kaunas, and other prisons, 
only 500 were liberated—11,500 were either 
killed in Lithuania or taken to Russia for 
liquidation; on the death march to Tscher- 
ven, hundreds of Lithuanians were mas- 
sacred (3 survivors are now in Chicago); ap- 
proximately 20,000 Lithuanian guerrilla Free- 
dom Fighters were killed by the MGB in 
1945 and 1946. A conservative estimate of 
the victims of the Soviet police in Lithu- 
ania is 30,000, or 1 percent of the population. 
Soviet murders and deportations have de- 
prived Lithuania of 20 percent of her entire 
population. This maleficent Soviet crime of 
genocide continues in Lithuania. 

The Soviet occupants are using indirect 
as well as direct methods of annihilation, 
denationalization and dehumanization of the 
Lithuanian people and everything that is 
near and dear to them: Christian or western 
culture, true and free education, freedom of 
religion, freedom of bringing up their chil- 
dren in their own way of life, all these and 
other precious assets of civilized human 
beings have been torn from the Lithuanian 
people or are prohibited to them. 

Patriotic and capitalistic books are being 
destroyed and banned in Lithuania, The 
Communist system of education has sup- 
planted the principles and methods of west- 
ern education. Last summe: over 12,000 
teachers received reeducation training with 
emphasis on dentationalization and com- 
munization of Lithuanian youth. Commu- 
nist professors trained the teachers in incul- 
cation of new (Soviet) doctrines, in methods 
of investigating the political activities of 
students, and in preparation of dossiers. 
Two thousand teachers who were not recep- 
tive to the new education were released from 
their duties for political unreliability. These 
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unreliables will not be able to secure em- 
ployment, will be accused of vagrancy, and 
will be deported from Lithuania. 

Children of unreliables and of former land- 
owners are not admitted into secondary 
schools, colleges, or universities. These 
schools are open only to the privileged or 
chosen ones. 

Religion, or anything connected therewith, 
is derogated in Lithuania. More than half 
the churches are closed and over 70 percent 
of the clergy have been deported or have 
disappeared. Of six dioceses, only one has a 
bishop; five bishops have been deported or 
slain. Churches are placed on an equal level 
with entertainment houses and are taxed ac- 
cordingly. If taxes are not paid, the church 
is condemned and converted into a place of 
entertainment or other Soviet establishment. 
This ‘unreasonable and sacrilegious behavior 
of the regime is torture to the faithful. 

If this barbaric situation will continue in 
Lithuania for long, the state of Lithuania 
will be converted into a Soviet colony pre- 
dominantly inhabited by imported Russians 
and Mongolians, and the autochthonous peo- 
ple of Lithuania will be distributed through- 
out the vast empire of Russia, and annihi- 
lated as a national entity. The Lithuanian 
Nation protests most vehemently and em- 
phatically against this malevolent design of 
Soviet Russia. It appeals to the free and 
civilized world for the help and salvation. It 
asks and entreats the leaders of the free 
countries to consider the case of Lithuania 
and of other Soviet-occupied and dominated 
states with utmost seriousness and with a 
sincere consideration for the future. Lithu- 
ania and the other Soviet victims in Europe 
are the stepping stones to the Atlantic na- 
tions. If these states are forsaken, the same 
fate will eventually descend upon Western 
Europe. Consequently, Lithuanians and 
other victims of Soviet Russia urge the free 
world to begin an immediate campaign 
against Soviet Russia by a demand that 
Russia stop murdering and deporting people 
from Lithuania and other states of Eastern 
and Central Europe; that the Soviets return 
those they deported, and that they get out 
of Lithuania and of the countries they oc- 


cupy. 





Violence of Mine Explosions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including a press releasé 
from Pittsburgh on the experiments 
made by the United States Bureau of 
Mines. These tests, which were made 
at the Bureau’s experimental plant, 
demonstrate clearly what occurs in a 
coal-mine explosion. They pointedly 
show that there is little chance for a 
miner to escape from a mine area in 
which there has been an explosion. The 
maximum speed of 5,000 miles per hour 
at which the explosion travels is unbe- 
lievable. Such a speed would cross the 
United States in about 35 minutes. The 


force of the explosion, measured at 20,000 
pounds per square foot, fully explains 
the terrible mutilation of the victims of 
a mine explosion and the destructiveness 
of such an explosion. 





The press release follows: 


Bureau or Mines Cuecxs SPEED OF 
EXPLOSIONS 


PitrspurcH, Pa.—The United States Bu- 
reau of Mines said today it has clocked a 
coal-mine explosion at 5,000 miles per hour, 
or about six times the speed of a jet plane 
and about twice as fast as a rifle bullet. 

Technicians of the Department of the In- 
terior agency said the findings were made 
during one of many experimental explosions 
created in its demonstration coal mine near 
Pittsburgh as part of its long-range research 
in the causes and prevention of mine dis- 
asters. 

To measure the velocity of an explosion 
traveling seven times the speed of sound, 
short ribbons of foil were placed in the 
mine entry at 100-foot intervals. Electricity 
passed through these strips to recording 
equipment. As the explosion raced down 
the tunnel it destroyed the strips and thus 
broke the electrical circuits. The time in- 
terval between successive breaks was re- 
corded at one seventy-fifth of a second, 
showing a speed exceeding 5,000 miles an 
hour. 

Dr. Irving Hartmann, regional chief of the 
Dust Explosions and Mine Experiments 
Branch of the Bureau, explained that not 
all explosions reach this speed. Many are 
paced around 2,200 miles an hour, still con- 
siderably faster than jet planes or the speed 
of sound. The slowest explosions travel 
about 100 miles an hour. 

The highest speed was recorded in an ex- 
plosion of ordinary bituminous coal dust 
which was ignited by a burst of flaming nat- 
ural gas—methane—commonly found in 
coal mines. 

Although exact temperature measure- 
ments were not possible, there were indica- 
tions that the flames of the explosion ex- 
ceeded 2,000° F. 

The Government's studies also show that 
exploding coal dust exerts a tremendous 
pressure, sometimes approaching 20,000 
pound per square foot. This force Is suffi- 
cient to turn mine timbers into kindling and 
toss mine locomotives, cars, and other equip- 
ment long distances. Such an impact would 
demolish the strongest factory or office 
building. 

Dr. Hartmann said the planned explosions 
in the experimental coal mine also show that 
even damp bituminous coal dust must be 
considered hazardous. He reported that vio- 
lent explosions have been produced in the 
mine with such dust. 

Other tests by the Bureau have proved 
conclusively that when rock dust (powdered 
limestone) is added to bituminous coal dust, 
the mixture will not explode. Experiments 
now underway at the Bureau's mine are de- 
voted to improving methods of applying rock 
dust and to other protective measures for 
curbing hazards encountered underground. 

As a result of the test explosions, the Bu- 
reau has adopted standards recommending 
that the incombustible content of mine dust 
be at least 65 percent to make it nonexplo- 
sive and that the amount of rock dust be 
increased 1 percent for every one-tenth of 
1 percent methane in the mine atmosphere. 





Mr. President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. MCGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 





‘- Army Times of April 5, entitled “Mr, 
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include in the Recorp an article from the 


President,” by Harold G. Stagg: 
Mr. PRESIDENT 
(By Harold G. Stagg) 


There's been so much surprise and editorial 
jubilation over President Truman's irrevo- 
cable decision not to be a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself, that no one seems to be giving 
any thought to the man himself. 

I, for one, am going to miss Harry Truman. 
I’m going to miss him for a lot of reasons, 
but most of all because more than anyone 
else I have ever known, he personified the 
American people—Mr. America—strong, 
cocky, proud, stubborn, loyal, average as 
apple pie, occasionally a little rambunc- 
tious, as remote from the halo of greatness 
as most of us, but yet with it all a leading 
man in an epic of heroic history. 

Last Saturday, President Truman proved 
himself a big man in every sense of the word. 
The Presidency of the United States acts like 
a narcotic to bring to reality greater dreams 
than any pipe-smoker ever envisioned at the 
peak of his drug-inspired greatness. Last 
Saturday, Harry Truman took the cure with- 
out a quiver—and he did it voluntarily and in 
great good grace. 

I find neither reluctance nor inconsistency 
in briefly eulogizing here the man I have 
praised lavishly and damned fiendishly for 
what I considered to be, respectively, his good 
works and his stubborn works. I love him 
but have never hated him. 

Harry Truman has been a good President— 
above and beyond the capacities with which 
he was endowed by heritage, by birth, or by 
environment. He stepped into shoes which 
were difficult to fill—and he pulled them on 
and performed the act in troublesome 
times—but I know of no direct error of 
judgment on his part as_costly as some of 
the errors of his predecessor. History will 
bear me out on that score. 

President Truman is a thoughtful man, a 
kinc man, a good man. He has more power 
than any other head of State, but he seldom 
wields that power; he lets it flow like balm in 
Gilead to comfort and solace the peoples of 
the earth. 

He has the courage of his convictions—a 
trite description—but one involving a mental 
accomplishment not found in all of us. He 
is the little man from Independence; his 
bigness more in his heart than in his head; 
his smallness noghing worse than an irri- 
tating capacity for stubbornness and the 
very human trait of impetuosity in personal 
affairs. 

Somehow or other, as I think of President 
Truman's voluntary abdication of great pow- 
er, Iam reminded of some lines in my favorite 
poem, the Soldier, by Rupert Brooke, written 
just before the young Britisher died at Galli- 
poli during World War I. 


“If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there's some corner of a foreign field 
That !s forever England.” 


When Harry Truman takes that last look 
around the White House, he can be confident 
that there'll be a corner of American history 
that will be “forever Truman.” 

The man from Independence has served us 
in troublesome times—times that would try 
the patience, test the statesmanship, and 
challenge the ingenuity of any man. He had 
the great good fortune to be in office when 
American arms won a glorious and complete 
victory in World War II—good fortune that 
was marred by the tragedy of Korea. 

But he had the courage to face the Korea 
issue as it had to be faced, and the fortitude 
to resist the appealing pressure of tin patriots 
who yearned to prove American might even 
if it meant pulling the trigger of world 
war three. 

Whether or not Truman was the architect 
of such great plans for world peace as the 
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Marshall plan, he had the wisdom and fore- 
sight to visualize the need and to give his 
approval—approval which was shared by 
every great statesman of our time in both 
political parties and throughout the world 
of international business affairs. 

It’s true that President Truman has spent 
more money than any President in history 
and that he has taxed us until it hurts. 
But he also has played an important role 
in helping to make it possible for us to earn 
enough money to pay those taxes and still 
fill our homes with luxuries beyond the 
fondest dreams of our fathers. 

Yes; I shail miss Harry Truman—his ready 
and always-beaming smile, his ruddy ap- 
pearance of genuine good health. I'll miss 
the never-to-be-doubted knowledge that all 
of us little guys had a real friend in the 
White House—a man who was ever conscious 
of the dignity of his high office, but never 
allowed a stuffed shirt to remain long in his 
presence. 

President Truman is something of a para- 
dox among men. His bigness often is over- 
whelming: his pettiness disturbing and an- 
noying. But—vwrite this in capital letters— 
he never gambled with his country’s secu- 
rity, although he frequently gambled with 
his personal popularity which, when you're 
in politics, involves your own security to 
the hilt. His personal courage has never 
been doubted. 

It’s less than 4 years since he almost sin- 
glehandedly took on the Republican Party, 
the Dixiecrats, the Wallace Progressives, and 
the weak sisters in his own party who 
sought, unsuccessfully, to inveigle General 
Eisenhower into the Democratic ranks. He 
beat them all. 

What happened is history—but it is his- 
tory that hasn't taken final shape. The for- 
mal pages will never record the courage, the 
heartbreaks, the lonely nights, the terrible 
days that have been so much a part of Harry 
Truman's last 7 years. 

Under President Truman's guiding and 
helpful hand, the United States hasn’t done 
so badly. He is neither saint nor sinner— 
all man and all American. 

This Republican miscreant salutes him. 
The king may have abdicated, but the state 
he ruled is stronger for his friendly hand. 


Fifty Years of Progress by the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 25, 1952 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an address I delivered at the 
fiftieth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on April 2, 1952: 


President McDevitt, distinguished guests, 
Officers, delegates, and friends, as we gather 
here at this fiftieth anniversary convention 
and glance back over the past it seems like 
a@ miracle when we measure the great prog- 
ress this federation has made. In that span 
of 50 years, through scientific discoveries and 
invention, the progress made by the people 
of our country is greater than in a thousand 
years before. 

Today, on this fiftieth anniversary, we stand 
on the threshold of a newera. It is beyond 
human imagination to visualize what the 
next 50 years will bring. One thing, how- 
ever, is quite evident. It is that if we are 


to go forward to a better, a more secure, 
peaceful and happy life, labor organizations 
and particularly this great federation must 
play a leading part. 

Our organization was built on struggle and 
sacrifice. During the last half century it 
played a major role in bettering the lot of 
all of our people in this Commonwealth. It 
was a force for social progress and reform, 
which must march side by side with scientific 
advance. Our federation was a factor in giv- 
ing workers and the average citizen a fair 
share in the prosperity which increasing pro- 
ductive power made possible. 

We are living in a different world than that 
of 50 years ago. Progress in transportation 
and communications has made the world 
smaller. People are drawn closer together, 
but find it difficult to adjust themselves so 
that they can live together peacefully as 
neighbors. 

To avert war and disaster, and to bring 
order and peace, we have found it necessary, 
for our own survival, to cooperate with other 
people and other nations through world 
organizations. 

Yesterday we worried because low wages 
and poor working conditions in distant cities 
threatened to undermine our own standards 
of living. 

Today we look to other nations, and the 
conditions under which their people live, 
and we rightfully fear that their poverty and 
distress is a threat to our own security and 
our high living standards. 

Now we face great tasks as we are threat- 
ened by the forces of reaction at home and 
Communhist totalitarianism and tyranny 
abroad. Indeed, 1952 is a year of destiny. 
We are in danger, but not because we do not 
possess the armed might and military 
strength to defend ourselves and the free 
world against aggression. We have the 
armed might and productive power to defend 
ourselves. We are in danger, but not because 
the greedy forces of reaction have great 
wealth and power to use against us. They 
have the wealth, but we have the people. 

We are in danger because of the confusion 
which surrounds us and because of the 
apathy and indifference of many of our peo- 
ple. We are in danger because reaction, with- 
out a program for the people, and with a 
bitter hatred of labor unions and social prog- 
ress and reform is planning to take over in a 
campaign on phony issues and to rob the 
people of the gains they have won over the 
New Deal years. 

Reaction is advancing rapidly behind a 
smoke screen of confusion. They frighten 
people with scare talk and put unpopular 
labels on all important social and labor leg- 
islation which they do not dare to oppose in 
frontal attacks. 

As a Member of Congress I have been able 
to see these forces at work. Like the Com- 
munists, they are setting up many front or- 
ganizations with fancy, patriotic, and high- 
sounding names. The Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government is a good example. 
They spend many millions of dollars to flood 
the Nation with propaganda. They have cor- 
rupted and polluted the avenues of news and 
information. And then, with loopholes in 
the tax laws they pass the bill on to us. The 
people are forced to pay the bill for the 
propaganda which is aimed against their 
welfare. 

We must not be fooled by these fake fronts 
and propaganda. Let us then consider the 
fake issues that are most likely to be raised 
in this crucial election year. 

One is crime and corruption. Attempts 
are being made to make it appear that liberal 
legislation and liberal Members of Congress 
are akin to crime and corruption. Reaction- 
ary Republicans and Dixiecrats, who are in 
accord in their political thinking, are held up 
@s aposties of clean government. 

I do not claim that all Federal employees 
and representatives are lily white, but I do 
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say that if anything is nonpartisan, it is 
crime and corruption. But I will say further 
that it is the liberal Members of Congress 
who are most clean. Perhaps it’s because 
they are more interested in the people than 
in special privilege groups who have the 
money to corrupt public officials. 

In many respects intellectual dishonesty 
is a worse evil than financial dishonesty. 
The double talk about economy, taxes, bu- 
reaucracy is intellectually dishonest. This 
evil creates confusion and epathy and always 
plays into the hands of reactionaries of both 
extremes who do not dare to discuss real is- 
sues. To permit tax loopholes and the legal 
stealing of billions of dollars that belong to 
the people is, in my opinion, morally dis- 
honest. 

Reactionaries seek to discredit their politi- 
cal foes by name calling. They raise false 
and phony issues to hide their own short- 
comings and lack of a program which the 
people would accept. That, too, is immoral 
and intellectually dishonest. 

The party of reaction hopes to make crime 
and corruption the issue in 1952. But last 
week top Republicans in the Congress were 
involved in a tax fraud case by a congres- 
sional committee. 

But they did not get the headlines. They 
were not targets for attack by the press. No 
demands for a full probe of these Senators 
were made, You know how a recent case of 
corruption in the Pennsylvania department 
of public assistance was quickly covered up 
and forgotten. Neither the political bosses 
or the press showed a desire for an investi- 
gation. 

Labor wants clean politics because people 
profit most when their party and their candi- 
dates are clean as well as liberal and progres- 
sive. The corrupting influence is always on 
the side of the big money, and the big money 
is always with reaction. 

The record also shows that Republicans do 
not practice in Pennsylvania what they 
preach in Washington. Two years ago in 
campaign talks they said we had to stop the 
practice of tax and tax and spend and spend. 
But after winning the State election the 
GOP tried to put over a sales or wage 
tax. Furthermore, Pennsylvania has a big- 
ger debt than any other State. It's bigger 
than New York’s and double that of Cali- 
fornia. 

It is dishonest to blame the Truman ad- 
ministration for everything that goes on in 
Washington. Actually liberal Democrats 
that support administration policies are in 
a minority. I am always on the losing side 
when the vote comes on any great issue 
where there is sharp disagreement between 
reactionary and liberal forces. 

If this Nation is spending too much, the 
blame belongs to the Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition. They are the majority. They have 
the votes. They have the power but duck 
the responsibility and the blame for the re- 
sults of their action. 

This coalition wrote the last tax bill. It 
permitted tax loopholes for the special in- 
terests and put a disproportionate burden on 
low- and middle-income people. But the 
administration is blamed for a bad tax law. 

The GOP-Dixiecrat coalition can cut any 
program they wish to. And what do they 
cut? Last week we had an example. They 
cut the reclamation service, research and 
mine safety programs. They voted to cripple 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
other essential services. They voted to per- 
mit the waste of human and natural re- 
sources without which all our dollars would 
be useless and meaningless. 

Crippling of mediation service was voted 
by the coalition when the need for speeding 
cases is most essential to the defense effort, 
and in promoting accord in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. It voted to permit Cases to 
pile up. Long delay may discourage organ- 
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ization of workers, but it also Creates dis- 
sension and unrest. 

They cut the public housing program. I 
opposed such false economy. I was a bit 
disturbed today when I saw a circular around 
here which reports me as voting for an 
amendment to cut the program. That I 
assure you is an error. 

The coalition is not really interested in 
economy. They want to destroy essential 
programs which amount to only a small frac- 
tion of the national budget. 

Unless we look behind the smoke screen of 
false issues and scare propaganda in this 
crucial election year, we may lose the gains 
we have won. Many factors are in our favor. 
We have a great organization and we have a 
very able and capable leader in our presi- 
dent, James McDevitt. His grasp of issues, 
his faith in the labor movement and in lib- 
eral policies are all to our credit. Further- 
more, he is head of the most important office 
in the labor movement today as director of 
Labor's League for Political Education. 

Here he can perform a service that will in- 
spire labor in the important tasks that lie 
ahead. He has the courage and wisdom that 
it requires. But he needs your full and 
wholehearted cooperation to make it the suc- 
cess it should be. 

You owe it to Jim McDevitt, to cooperate 
to the fullest extent. You also owe it to 
yourselves and the labor movement and to 
the Nation. I know you will not fail to do 
your part. 

I could not close without a word of praise 
for the Central Labor Union of Wilkes-Barre. 
They have a great organization and they too 
have progressive and enlightened leadership. 
That is evident in the fact that they have 
sent my good friend and colleague, Dan 
F.Loop, to Congress and I know they intend 
to do it again. My sincere congratulation 
to the Wilkes-Barre CLU on its fiftieth 
birthday. 

This is a great year for all of us. If we 
can judge the future by the past, we can look 
forward with faith and confidence. 





Tribute to Dr. Henry Garland Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, last 
night at the National Conference on In- 
ternational Economic and Social Devel- 
opment, the delegates honored the 
memory of a truly great American, Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, who was Director of 
the point 4 program. As Senators will 
recall, Dr. Bennett was tragically killed 
in the line of duty in Iren on Christmas 
Eve. He was inspecting first-hand, as 
was his traditional custom, the opera- 
tion of this vital and important program, 
to which he had dedicated his life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
tribute paid to Dr. Henry Garland Ben- 
nett at the banquet last night by Dr. 
John A. Hannah, chairman of the con- 
ference and president of Michigan State 
College. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


One of the most important delegates to this 
conference was to have been. as he called 
“an old GCklahoma dirt farmer.” 


himself, 
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Many of you knew him personally; all of you 
know his name—Henry Garland Bennett— 
late Administrator of the Technical Cooper- 
ation Administration. He cannot be here in 
person, for he gave his life at Christmas time 
in Iran in the great cause of freeing the 
world from hunger and strife. But his spirit 
is here, giving inspiration and purpose to 
what we do here, and so it is highly appro- 
priate that we pause in the business of this 
conference to pay respectfyl tribute to the 
man, his memory, and his great works. 

His son, Capt. Thomas E. Bennett, is here. 
So are many personal friends of Dr. Ben- 
nett, who have come here from Oklahoma 
to participate in this ceremony, which is to 
be a simple ceremony in keeping with the 
life and philosophy of the man we honor. 
When I have concluded this brief tribute on 
behalf of Dr. Bennett's former coworkers in 
point 4, I will call upon one of his old friends 
and associates from Oklahoma to respond. 

Henry Bennett believed in miracles, be- 
cause he had seen so many. Some he had 
helped to work. The growth and develop- 
ment of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Stillwater, which he 
had served for 23 years, has been called a 
miracle of the plains country, and it stands 
as an imposing memorial to him. 

He was at work on new miracles when he 
was killed. He had clearly in mind how a 
billion people were going to increase their 
food production, and throw off the blighting 
handicap of perpetual hunger; he had in 
mind how they were going to build schools, 
and cast off the yoke of ignorance; he had 
in mind how they were going to improve 
their standards of health and sanitation 
and rid themselves of the constant depreda- 
tions of disease. 

Dr. Bennett was confident that these aims 
could be achieved by people working to- 
gether, provided we in America gave them a 
helping hand, because he believed deeply 
and religiously in the essential goodness of 
human beings, and in the indestructibility of 
the human spirit. He felt that the time 
was ripe for pursuing those aims, that the 
technological and scientific developments of 
the last half century had opened the way for 
all mankind to rid itself of poverty, igno- 
Trance, and disease. And he felt that the 
political and social revolutions now sweep- 
ing half the globe demand that the free 
world, for its own sake if for no other rea- 
son, bring the great revolutions into har- 
mony with:the spirit of our own American 
Revolution. 

Therefore, he invariably talked about the 
future as a bright one, full of opportunity 
and adventure. And invariably his enthusi- 
asm was contagious whether he talked to 
one man in his office, or to thousands in an 
assembly hall. 

One of the many tributes to Dr. Bennett 
came from a man whose voice is familiar to 
millions of radio listeners, Eric Sevareid: 

“This reporter’s total acquaintance with 
Dr. Bennett amounts to 1 hour in his office,” 
Sevareid told his audience last Christmas 
Eve, “but we will always remember that in- 
terview. Dr. Bennett moved along his walls, 
pointing to this place and that on the maps 
of far-off countries. His stubby finger traced 
the lines of the Tigris and Euphrates and he 
talked about what a green and pleasant land 
it had been in Roman times, how it had all 
turned to desert and poverty through the 
centuries. He talked of dams and pumps 
and steel-pointed plows, how little it would 
take in money and men, how few years it 
would take to reverse the course of history 
and make those lands bloom again * * * 
and one believed him implicitly, for he knew 
exactly how it could all be done. So he 
roamed with his words and his pointing 
finger over the map of this suffering world, 
and you felt that here was the true voice 
and meaning of America to the world.” 

It is some consolation for the loss of men 
such as Dr. Bennett to know that they never 





die in the hearts and memories of those 
who knew and respected them. Thus it is 
@ matter of great gratification to be able to 
say that already steps have been taken to 
honor the memory and the accomplishments 
of the first point 4 administrator, both as 
a matter of record and as a matter of action. 

His colleagues and associates on the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board plan 
their personal memorial in the form of a 
plaque to bear these words: “Henry Garland 
Bennett, 1886-1951, educator and first ad- 
ministrator of the point 4 program. Untiring 
foe of ignorance, he gave his life for his 
country and for all mankind in the war 
against poverty, hunger, disease, and de- 
spair.” 

This memorial plaque will be presented to 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College where, we have been assured, it will 
be given a place of honor in an appropriate 
building on the campus he called home. 

Because Dr. Bennett considered the point 
4 program to be, in his words, “the essence 
of education: an adventure in the sharing 
of knowledge,” it is eminently fitting that 
his Oklahoma friends have established at 
Stillwater the Henry G. Bennett Memorial 
Chapel and Educational Foundation. It is 
empowered to establish and award scholar- 
ships for the benefit of students at Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical, and it is 
my pleasant duty to inform you tonight that 
tre foundation has agreed to establish the 
Bennett Scholarship Fund for Foreign Stu- 
dents. This fund will help to insure that free 
men continue to have the opportunity to 
work together toward the noble objectives 
for which Henry G. Bennett gave his heart, 
his intellect, his energy, and his life. 

I am sure I speak for every delegate to 
this conference, and for every participant, 
in saying that we are grateful for the in- 
tention of the founder of the point 4 move- 
ment, the President of the United States, 
to be here tonight. While we are disap- 
pointed that the exigencies of the moment 
have prevented him from coming, we urcer- 
stand his decision and agree that he is doing 
the right thing in doing what is best for 
everyone in the country. In sending the 
Secretary of State to speak for him, he has 
honored us and the conference. 

There were two reasons for our gratifica- 
tion that the President was planning to be 
here. One was that he considered it worth- 
while to participate personally in our con- 
ference. Thereby he emphasized anew the 
importance of the point 4 and related gov- 
ernmental and private programs in the long- 
range policy of the United States, designed 
to serve the best interests of our own coun- 
try, and to enhance the social and economic 
well-being of our fellow-citizens of the free 
world. 

The second reason for our gratification 
was the opportunity it was to have presented 
to express to him personally our commen- 
dation of him for having had the moral 
courage to propose what is in essence a high- 
minded, idealistic approach to the solution 
of the basic problems of mankind. And it 
does require courage to propose, and support, 
an idealistic program in an age of material- 
ism. 

Point 4 has been attacked, by the unknow- 
ing, the prejudiced, and by those who are 
blind because they prefer not to see. At our 
own conference, criticism has been invited, 
and expressed vigorously. But it is signifi- 
cant to note that however much some things 
done in the name of point 4 have been ques- 
tioned, no one yet has challenged the funda- 
mental philosophy. 

In my opinion, point 4 philosophy has 
been invulnerable to wounding attack be- 
cause it is one of those rarest of human 
products—a sound idea. 

All new ideas, good and bad, are subject 
to attack the moment they are expressed. 
They endure under whatever tests may be 
devised to torment them until such time as 
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they may be proved to be fallacious. The 
idea of communism has lived and thrived 
too long, but it still holds a fascinating 
charm for millions of the untutored, and 
unlettered, and underprivileged—and some 
intellectuals—who have not discovered the 
fallacy of attempting to improve the lot of 
mankind by destroying the very things which 
distinguish man from lower animals. 

The idea embodied in point 4 is the antith- 
esis of the idea of communism, and could 
have been originated only by one who is 
opposed instinctively to everything for which 
communism stands. It could be produced 
only by a man who understands that the dig- 
nity and integrity of the individual are 
the only foundations upon which any kind 
of lasting structure can be built—a religion, 
a political system, a social system, or a com- 
bine of nations pledged to the attainment 
and preservation of lasting peace. 

Sharing that understanding is the com- 
mon bond of interest binding together the 
individuals and organizations participating 
in this conference. Their individual inter- 
ests vary, but they appreciate the soundness 
of the President’s point of view, and they 
are grateful to him for having made articu- 
late their half-spoken ideals, and for having 
implemented a program to which they can 
pledge their loyalty, their devotion, and their 
strength. 

At our opening session, Dr. Malik spoke 
from the viewpoint of the so-called under- 
developed areas of the world. He said that 
if point 4 is vigorously implemented, it is 
likely to prove to be “one of the most dy- 
namic ideas of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century.” 

Those of us who have lived through the 
greater part of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century have reason to hope profoundly 
that the record to date can be improved 
upon. Wars, famines, and the widespread 


degradation of masses of men have been the 
high lights of our half century. Science, 


our great servant, is in danger of perver- 
sion to the destruction of mankind, rather 
than to its improvement. Men everywhere, 
even in our own land of plenty, feel in- 
secure and confused, seeking some reason- 
able answers to the questions which perplex 
them. 

Money, we have found to our sorrow, can- 
not buy everything; indeed, we sometimes 
wonder whether it can buy anything of 
lasting value. 

Perhaps it is in revulsion against mate- 
rialism that we have turned with such great 
enthusiasm to the idea of point 4 as a 
means of extricating ourselves from the 
gigantic muddle which is the world today. 
The hearts and minds of men can be won 
with an idea, all the better if it is a simple 
idea like point 4, all the better if it is a 
simple idea embodying hope for men of all 
nations, all colors, all classes. 

Time may prove us wrong, but the odds 
tonight are that the idea of point 4 will 
prove to be one of the most dynamic ideas 
of the second half of the twentieth century; 
that it will prove to be so powerful that 
Wwe may yet redress the wrongs which are 
the historical heritage of more than half 
the worla’s people; that it will survive at- 
tack, and grow, and prosper, as all great 
ideas grow and prosper, and that one day 
we delegates here will be proud to have 
had a part in spreading the idea to our own 
people, and to the whole wide world. 

It may well be that this one simple idea 
will become the principal thing for which 
President Truman will be remembered in 
the years to come. Historians looking back 
when this century comes to an end may 
well appraise America at midcentury and 
gay: “Here and then developed the idea that 
was to revolutionize the world, and to bring 
mankind closer to the realization of its God- 
given potentialities.” 

Mr. Secretary, I hope you will convey to 
the President the conviction of this con- 


ference that when in after years he looks 
back over his career of public service, he 
will note many occasions for satisfaction. 
But it is my personal hope and belief, shared 
by all others who have faith in this pro- 
gram, that he will find no greater satis- 
faction than in the knowledge that he spon- 
sored and made possible the point 4 move- 
ment, which as of this moment represents 
the best single hope of salvation for men 
and women and children everywhere in the 
world. 


Address of Hon. Alben W. Barkley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable ALBEN W. BarKLEy, at 
the Jefferson-Jackson dinner, National 
Guard Armory, Washington, D. C., Sat- 
urday evening, March 29, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 
fellow Democrats, in the address which I had 
the honor to deliver as temporary chairman 
at the Philadelphia convention 4 years ago, 
I stated that if the Democratic Party could 
bring its unmatched record to the knowledge 
of the American people, they would respond 
as they had responded since 1932. 

In spite of difficulties and almost insuper- 
able handicaps, we brought that record to 
their knowledge and they responded as I 
had foreseen. 

What I said then is equally true today. 
If and when the Democratic Party brings its 
still unmatched record to their knowledge, 
they will again respond in 1952, as they did 
in 1948, 1944, 1940, 1936, and 1932. 

The people are entitled to know the truth. 

They are entitled to be reminded that 
under the leadership of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an overwhelming majority in Con- 
gress, the Democratic Party took over the 
withered plant of our political, social, and 
economic institutions and nurtured them 
back to life, and health, and strength. 

They are entitled to be reminded that 
under the leadership of Harry S. Truman and 
those who have labored with him, the Demo- 
cratic Party has strengthened the founda- 
tions of these same institutions to a point 
never approached by this or any other peo- 
ple in the history of man; and they are en- 
titled to be reminded that no class or calling 
among us has been overlooked or omitted in 
the enjoyment of these blessings, nor has 
any class or calling forgotten its escape from 
the blight of the last Republican visitation 
in control of their Government. 

If the people complain of taxes made nec- 
essary for our defense und that of the free 
world, I remind them that our prosperity 
and economic strength permit them to con- 
tribute in taxes to these defenses more than 
twice the total of all their combined income 
in 1932, and then have left in their pockets 
more than four and one-half times their 
total income for that same year. 

But, say you, and the people ask, “What 
about venality and corruption among some 
of those trusted with public office under this 
administration?” 

The people are entitled to know the truth 
about that also. 

Everybody knows that no political party 
has a monopoly on honesty or integrity. 
From time to time, in the history of America, 
men in high and low stations have betrayed 
the people. 
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It happened under Grant when his Secre- 
tary of War was impeached for the sale of 
concessions at Army posts, and he escaped 
conviction only because he had resigned the 
day before the House impeached him. 

It happened under Taft when the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was forced to resign be- 
cause he had betrayed the interests of the 
people in the administration of the public 
domain. 

It happened under Harding when the Vet- 
erans’ Administration was pillaged by Forbes 
and Miller, both of whom served prison terms 
for their misconduct; and wren two mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet were charged 
with wholesale bribery on a scale that made 
previous public thefts look like short detours 
from the path of honesty. 

It has happened under Mr. Truman. 

Of course, the President of the United 
States cannot look over the shoulder of 
2,500,000 Federal employees, 99.99 percent 
of whom are honest, hard-working, law- 
abiding, God-fearing, and in many cases, 
underpaid, men and women. 

But, it is the duty of the President, and all 
responsible officials under him, to act swiftly 
and effectively when any man, trusted by the 
people of their Government, is found recre- 
ant to the trust reposed in him. 

No dishonest man has any vested, pro- 
prietary, political, or moral title to any office 
under any government. There is no room 
for any crook in the Government of the 
United States. 

President Truman has acted promptly and 
effectively in every instance brought to his 
knowledge. He has inaugurated policies and 
investigations intended to clean out any re- 
maining elements in the Government that 
are unworthy. In this effort he is entitled 
to the wholehearted and aggressive support 
of the Congress and the public. If there is 
any man in the camp of either political party 
who prefers a political campaign issue to an 
honest government, then let the searchlight 
be turned on him, so that in its glaring rays 
the people may see those who seek to exploit 
them, as well as those who seek to protect 
them. 

The Democratic Party has, throughout its 
life, been the implacable foe of corruption. 
Petty larceny now cannot be justified by 
grand larceny under Harding. The Demo- 
cratic Party, under the leadership of men 
like Walsh and Wheeler of Montana, exposed 
the corruption under Harding. The Demo- 
cratic Party is exposing and will punish the 
irregularities of this day. 

The people expect no less from us. 
will receive no less from us. 

Where dc we stand in the field of foreign 
policy? And where do our opponents stand, 
if they know? 

The conduct of our foreign policy affects 
every household in the Nation. What hap- 
pens in the most backward and distant land 
may now determine the ultimate and per- 
manent peace of the world. 

Before the end of World War II we ini- 
tiated and sponsored the creation of the 
United Nations. The basis of its Charter 
wa~ laid in bipartisan conferences here in 
Washington under the leadershi»n of Cordell 
Hull. 

We, with nearly 60 other nations, have 
pledged ourselves to join together to stop 
aggression and bring about world peace. 

Every step taken by the Truman adminis- 
tration in the fi--d of international relations, 
and in our affairs at home, has been in the 
fulfillment of that pledge. 

The Truman doctrine in Greece and Tur- 
key, the Marshall plan in Western Europe, 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and point 4 pro- 
gram, the rearmament of ourselves and our 
allies, our effort in Korea and Asia and all 
over the world, have as their objectives the 
prevention of another world war and the 
preservation of world peace. 

We know that if the United Nations goes 
the way of the League of Nations, the last 
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hope of men to organize the world for peace 
will have vanished. If the United Nations 
shall be vindicated and world order restored, 
history will give to President Truman the 
major credit for this boon to the hearts and 
bodies and souls of men and women. 

Yet we hear the tongues of Babel mutter- 
ing forth anathemas about it, designed to dis- 
courage and frighten the American people 
into an appalling frustration. 

Many sincere Republicans believe in and 
support our efforts for peace and security. 
Some of them of high rank have helped and 
are helping to carry them out. 

Others seem to be confused, uncertain and 
bedeviled by the problems which face those 
who do not know their way and stumble 
around from place to place. 

With Mr. Hoover seeking to pull us out of 
Europe, with Mr. Taft seeking to push us into 
China, with Mr. Stassen standing like a giant 
revolving searchlight with eyes and ears 
turning to catch a sound or a glimpse from 
any direction, and with the shadow of Gen- 
eral MacArthur hovering like Poe’s raven over 
all their bedchambers, the Old Guard Re- 
publican policy makers are like the Irish- 
man’s definition of the siege of Port Arthur 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 and 
1905. 

The city of Port Arthur was under siege, 
surrounded on all sides by the enemy. In- 
gress and egress were difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Each day the news dispatches from 
the Pacific reported that “Port Arthur is in 
status quo.” Day after day, and week after 
week, came the monotonous report, “Port 
Arthur is in status quo.” 

Finally, two exasperated news reporters 
asked an Irishman what the monotonous dis- 
patches meant. “Well,” said he, “Iam nota 
military genius, and know little about geog- 
raphy, nor am I up to date on the language 
of the Caesars. But, from what you have 
told me, and from my understanding of the 
situation, ‘in status quo’ means that Port 
Arthur is in a hell of a fix.” 

Let the people know the truth and render 
their verdict. Let them know that both our 
domestic and our foreign policy are sound 
and fashioned for the welfare of the Nation. 

Let them know that any assertion, or claim, 
or pretense that either our domestic pro- 
gram or our foreign policy is intended or cal- 
culated to foment war in Europe or else- 
where, or lead the American people down the 
highway of socialism, is a gross perversion of 
the truth, whether uttered from the lips of 
men garbed in civilian raiment or by men 
in the uniform of their country. 

Let us hope and work, without regard to 
politics, race, creed, or color, for the coming 
of the day when all mankind may join in the 
anthem of the ages, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 







Absentee Voting Procedure for Califor- 
nians in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, 1952 is 
a presidential election year. It is most 
important that every American citizen 
exercise his obligation of citizenship by 
casting a vote. At the present time the 
United States is engaged in a war in 
Korea. A large number of troops are de- 
ployed there as well as in other parts of 
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the world. As a consequence most serv- 
icemen will not be in their home pre- 
cincts on election day. 

I have received numerous inquiries 
from servicemen asking about the ab- 
sentee voting procedure applicable to the 
elections in California. As an aid to our 
men in the military service I have pre- 
pared this summary: 

WHEN WILL CALIFORNIA ELECTIONS BE HELD? 

Primary election, June 3, 1952. 

General election, November 4, 1952. 

WHO CAN VOTE? 

Any United States citizen who is at least 
21 years of age on the date of election, and 
who has resided in the State of California for 
a period of 1 year, in the county for 90 days, 
and in the voting precinct for 54 days. 

HOW TO OBTAIN A BALLOT 

Fill out a Federal post card application 
(Standard Form 76) carefully and mail it to 
the Secretary of State, State of California, 
Sacramento, Calif. This card can be ob- 
tained from the voting officer in each military 
unit. The signature of the applicant must 
be witnessed by a commissioned or warrant 
officer, noncommissioned officer not below 
the rank of sergeant or petty officer, or other 
persons authorized to administer oaths. 

HOW TO VOTE 

Following the receipt of the Federal post 
card application (Standard Form 76) a ballot 
will be mailed to the serviceman. The ballot 
should be marked and mailed in accordance 
with instructions which accompany it. 

DEADLINES 

Application for ballot may be mailed by the 
servicemen at any time. It is suggested, 
however, that the application card be mailed 
in ample time for a ballot to be returned. 
Ballots will be mailed to the voter by election 
Officials from May 14 to 29, inclusive, for the 
primary election, and October 15 to 30, inclu- 
sive, for the general election. 

Ballots must be received by election offi- 
cials not later than June 19, 1952, for the 
primary election, and not later than Novem- 
ber 20 for the general election. 

REGISTRATION 

It should be emphasized that absentee 
servicemen will be entitled to vote whether 
or not they are registered. Registration is 
automatic upon receipt of the application for 
ballot by election officials. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
thousands of servicemen who have shown 
an increased interest in governmental 
affairs will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to cast an absentee ballot, regard- 
less of political affiliation. 


A Blueprint for Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excellent 
editorial from the April 6 issue of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
These 12 rules for good government were 
suggested by the Christophers, an organ- 
ization that has been doing a very worth- 
while job of encouraging citizens to be- 








come interested and active in govern- 
ment and public affairs. Their work is 
to be highly commended. 


BLUEPRINT FOR GooD GOVERNMENT 


Edmund Burke said: “The only thing nec- 
essary for the triumph of evil is that good 
men do nothing.” 

Good men can win or they can lose elec- 
tions. They can become so angered by evil in 
public office that they organize, and work 
and, above all, vote. Or they can be so cer- 
tain that good must triumph that they go to 
sleep—and let the other element win by 
default. It is quite apparent that good men 
are not always active men. Good must be 
pursued with the same aggressiveness that 
evil men put into the pusuit of their many 
objectives. 

There will be no attempt here to draw a 
line between members of the two major 
parties and say that all those on one side 
are _vil and those on the other are good. 
Goodness can be determined only by the 
sincerity of the individual in seeking the best 
possible result for his country. Obviously 
we have good men in both major parties. 
But the real test of their sincerity lies in 
their readiness to discard party ties if the 
Nation’s well-being calls for such action. 

Now, what can the average man do as his 
share in assuring the proper functioning of 
government. From an organization called 
the Christophers come the following sugges- 
tions, about as satisfying a list as one can 
find: 

1. Keep informed. Inquire about manage- 
ment of public affairs from authoritative 
sources. 

2. Pray that those in public office may 
render conscientious service. 

3. Encourage men of character and com- 
petence to dedicate themselves to public 
service. 

4. Study the candidstes. 
records. 

5. Attend precinct meetings. 

6. Participate in political meetings. 

7. Check on the voting records of your 
representatives. 

8. Stimulate others to vote. 

9. Offer your services for some preelection 
chores. 

10. Consider legitimate political activity 
as a moral obligation. 

11. Express your preference under any 
circumstances. 

12. Vote for those, regardless of party, who 
stand for the preservation of our divine 
heritage of free constitutional government. 

Those are all sound recommendations. 
Summed up, don’t they mean simply: Be 
interested, do your share. 

If those rules are followed everywhere evil 
caanot triumph. Good men will have 
balked it. 


Look up their 





Address of Hon. Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress made by the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN at the Jefferson-Jackson dinner, 
March 29, 1952: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, the First 
Lady, the Vice President, your lady, my fel- 
low countrymen, if anybody needed anything 
to give them heart and hope as a Democrat, 
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this vast outpouring of people here this eve- 
ning would be sufficient. We meet in a time 
of stress and a time of strain, when democ- 
racy throughout the length and breadth of 
this earth is being put to the test as never 
before. 

And we meet this evening in honor of two 
of the greatest Democrats that ever lived. 
Thomas Jefferson, to my thinking, was the 
greatest Democrat that ever lived in all the 
tide of times, because he believed in the 
democratic process, he believed in people, he 
believed that under proper leadership people 
of this country, or any other country, had 
the will and the wisdom to rule. 

You know—it's a funny thing—when I was 
a boy, when you didn’t like somebody politi- 
cally, ycu called him a Populist. Then years 
went by, and the Populist passed by; and if 
you didn’t like somebody politically, you 
called him a Socialist; and socialism went a 
little awry; and in these dear times in which 
we live, when you don’t like some fellow 
politically, you call him a Communist. 

Jefferson was called a radical. Jefferson 
was called a Socialist. The tidewater farmers 
of Virginia said that he’d quit his class and 
gone off with the rednecks and hillbillies 
of Virginia. But there are no marble statues 
to the people who said he was a Socialist; 
and if he had lived in this day, he’d prob- 
ably have been called a Communist. But 
there are statues—towering ones—to that 
great Democrat, and they will stand through- 
out the centuries. 

Then came along another great man that 
was cartooned, vilified, as few men in the 
history of any country have been vilified. 
You go to the Congressional Library over 
here and take down the papers of those 
days, and you wonder just what kind of peo- 
ple criticized this great, this good, and this 
towering man. And his statue is in many 
parks and in many public buildings, and few 
can remember any of the people who car- 
tooned him and who vilified him. 

Today, let me repeat, we are in an hour 
of strain and of stress. People who don’t 
like us are talking about us a little at this 
time. We meet tonight to honor another 
great and towering American citizen. I say 
to you about him this evening what I have 
said on a hundred stumps. I know that 
in Harry Truman we have a statesman and 
an honest man, and when the history of this 
period is written he will stand alongside our 
two patron saints, Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson. 

Under the leadership of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman we have brought 
this country from the lowest dregs of pov- 
erty, of woe, and of want to the highest de- 
gree of prosperity any country has ever 
known. We stand today the leader of the 
earth, the mightiest nation upon this earth, 
the mightiest one that ever existed in all the 
tide and times. 

Of course, we've wrecked the country, we’ve 
spent it into bankruptcy, we've ruined every- 
thing that the special interests like. And 
that’s why they don’t like us. We have 
grown from a country of a national income 
of $39,000,000,000 a year to $276,000,000,000 
a@ year. That's how we've spent this country 
into bankruptcy. 

We've wrecked and ruined the farmers of 
the country because we’ve brought their in~- 
come from a paltry $1,800,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000,000 net. We have wrecked the banks. 
We have brought their deposits from $56,- 
000,000,000 to $171,000,000,000. And yet some 
of them don’t like us either. But we are de- 
termined now, and in the years to come, to 
save these people whether they like it or not. 

We are against free enterprise. We are 
out to destroy business. And yet in the last 
year that the Grand Old Party held the reins 
of government in America, corporations of 
the country, big and little, lacked $3,400,- 
000,000 of getting out of the red. And since 


the war, and we've spent the country into 
bankruptcy and destroyed business, they 
have had an income, net, after taxes and 
everything, of $20,900,000,000. That’s what 
we have done to the country. That’s what 
we are going to do for it in the next 4 years. 

We are challenged as a nation, as a people, 
as no other country has ever been challenged 
before. The leadership of the world has been 
placed in our hands. We must accept that 
responsibility. We must lead. We must show 
the way or else neither this country, nor 
any other part of the world will be a place 
fit to live in. 

This challenge has come to us, let me 
repeat, when we are mighty, when we are 
strong, when, regardless of bickering and of 
criticism we intend to go forward to see to 
it, if we may, in our prayers for peace, in 
our work for peace, in our hope for an or- 
derly world and a permanent peace, we may 
be what God expects good people to be— 
leaders in the vineyard of hope, and faith, 
and trust, and prosperity, and under God, 
one day find an enduring peace. 


Address of Hon. Frank E. McKinney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by Frank E. McKinney, chairman, Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, at Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner, National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D. C., March 29, 
1952: 


As chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, I am proud to welcome you all 
to this great annual gathering of the fol- 
lowers of Jeffersonian-Jacksonian democ- 
racy. 

This year our celebration in honor of these 
two great heroes of the age-old battle for 
human rights is especially significant, be- 
cause these human rights are again being 
threatened, as they are every 4 years, by those 
who would place the welfare of the few ahead 
of the welfare of the many. 

This magnificent turn-out here tonight of 
our able leaders and of the thousands of de- 
voted supporters of our party gives me un- 
bounded inspiration, and the fullest confi- 
dence that the great principles of our party 
will once more be sustained by the over- 
whelming endorsement of the Nation's voters 
next November. 

Tonight you have already been charmed 
and uplifted by the eloquence of our deeply 
beloved Vice President. 

Tonight you have been treated to a sample 
of the wisdom of one of the world’s most 
effective advocates and practitioners of true 
democracy—the man who has served as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
longer than any man in history, Sam Ray- 
BURN. 

The other eminent speakers whom you 
have heard here tonight—especially the 
charming ladies—and the officials of our Gov- 
ernment and of our party, who have been 
introduced to you, are representatives of the 
fine leadership which the Democratic Party 
Offers to our country. 

We are celebrating here tonight in honor 
of the two great heroes of our party—Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. We are justly 
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proud of them. But we have other leaders, 
too, of whom we are also proud. 

I make bold now to predict that in the 
future —after the world-shaking events of 
the past 20 years have become history—the 
great annual festivals of the Democratic 
Party will add two more revered names to 
those of Jefferson and Jackson—the names 
of Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 

History is sure to record that these two 
great leaders saved our country, and the rest 
of the civilized world along with it, from the 
hostile forces of fascism and communism. 

They were able to perform this tremendous 
service to mankind because of their un- 
swerving devotion to the great social and 
political principles upon which our party is 
founded. 

Because of the skill and courage of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Harry Truman these prin- 
ciples have prevailed, and I am sure they 
will serve to lead the entire world into the 
clear light of decent and peaceful relations 
between men and nations. 

In this crucial era of history, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has had the re- 
sponsibility, time after time, of making 
decisions, any one of which, if it had been 
wrong, might have permitted this earth to 
be plunged into deepest destruction. 

Never have the duties of the Presidency 
been more burdensome. 

Never has a President borne them more 
bravely, strengthened by his faith in God 
and humanity than has Harry S. Truman. 

I am glad to see so many distinguished 
and beautiful ladies here tonight. As you 
know, there are now more women voters than 
there are men voters. 

Forty-nine and a half million women are 
over 21 and eligible to vote. 

This is a good thing for the Democrats. 
Women, as a rule, take their politics more 
seriously than men do. 

Wcemen vote on the issues, and all we 
Democrats need in this election is for the 
issues to be studied seriously by every voter. 

Among the ladies present tonight is a wife 
and mother who, with her talented and 
lovely daughter, has won the hearts and re- 
spect of people everywhere, our deeply be- 
loved First Lady. 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
briefly my heartfelt thanks on behalf of all 
the members of the Democratic Party, to 
Wash Williams and Mrs. Charles Brannan, 
and to the members of their dinner commit- 
tee, for the many hours of hard work that 
went into making this occasion the tremen- 
dous success that it is. 

The success of this dinner is no accident. 
It is part of a pattern. 

Since I have had the honor to be party 
chairman, I have attended six major Demo- 
cratic dinners—one in New York, the others 
in Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Raleigh, and now 
this inspiring event to night. 

In each instance these dinners established 
a new all-time high for attendance in the 
respective cities. 

It took leadership and hard work to set 
these new Democratic records all over the 
country. More than that, these records re- 
flect the spirit with which Democrats are 
approaching the 1952 campaign. 

If I had entertained any doubts about 
Democratic success in November—and I as- 
sure you that I never have—your presence 
here tonight, and your enthusiasm and fight- 
ing spirit would have completely washed it 
away. 

You know, to read some of the newspapers 
today, you would think that the chances of 
the Democratic Party in the November elec- 
tion weren't worth an old Dewey button— 
or a Landon button for that matter. 

That’s the way it is every 4 years. The 
yoicas of the Republican presidential hope- 
fuls fill the air waves and blanket the press. 
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In the spring the Republican Party al- 
ways looks like a winner—to the Republicans 
and to the press. 

But we Democrats should not let that 
worry us. The voice of the press is noisy, 
but it is the voice of the people which decides 
elections. 

This fall we will hear the voice of the peo- 
ple. If we do our job right—if we conduct 
a fighting campaign—if we go to every whis- 
tle stop and cross roads and tell the people 
the truth—when the voice of the people is 
heard in November it will instruct the Dem- 
ocratic Party to keep America on the right 
road—on the road to a better life for all 
of our people—on the road to a peaceful 
world. 





Radio Broadcast of Vern Mack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am plac- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
script of a radio broadcast by Vern 
Mack, noted commentator, over Stations 
KAFY, Bakersfield, Calif., and KCOK, 
Tulare, Calif.. on February 11, 1952. 
This was the first broadcast in a series 
describing the fine work of Senator 
Homer Fercuson, of Michigan, in expos- 
ing the International Materials Confer- 
ence, a supercartel that has caused wide- 
spread unemployment in Michigan and 
in many other parts of the country: 


Good evening neighbors, this is Vern Mack 
with the Monday program of political analy- 
sis for the southern San Joaquin Valley. I'll 
be back with a word about copper and unem- 
ployment in just 1 minute. When President 
of the United States, Harry S. Truman, 
threatens to run the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation himself unless the Congress 
O. K.’s Harry A. McDonald, his choice to run 
the RFC, Mr. Truman isn't kidding in the 
slightest degree. Just how did the office of 
President get to believing that it is all pow- 
erful and the last word? Simple. Because 
the Congress of the United States has failed 
over the years of the Twin Deals to curb 
that power and announce to the executive 
department that the power of government 
is with the Congress and not with the Presi- 
dent. But like the little boy who takes a 
penny from his mother's purse, finds out she 
doesn’t miss it, then graduates to nickels, 
dimes, then quarters, and finally half dol- 
lars—so has the Chief Executive nibbled 
away at the rightful powers of the Congress 
and managed to get another hold of control 
by simple-minded legislation until he hasn't 
any doubts in his mind that he is the last 
word in what will or will not be done. 
Through the President, the State Depart- 
ment which is part of the executive branch 
has managed to also ignore both the intent 
and the will of Congress and does it with 
full knowledge that those actions are not 
constitutional but that they will be backed 
to the hilt by the man at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the gathering of power moguls 
this man has embraced into the fold. 

The trade agreement entered into with 10 
foreign nations, and called GATT, is one 
example of the treaty and agreement lengths 
the State Department and White House have 
gone in skipping the Capitol and it is but 
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one instance in many where they had no 
intention of asking the Congress or particu- 
larly the Senate for confirmation or okay 
of their agreements or deals with other na- 
tions of the world When these little deals 
start to affect the working public in Amer- 
ica—then it is high time to look them over 
and start asking your representatives in 
Congress what they are going to do about 
this try for “totalitarian power” by the Chief 
Executive and his playmates over in the State 
Department. Two States in the Nation have 
entered serious complaints with the Congress 
over the unemployment situation existing 
in their States. How many more States are 
feeling the pinch of unemployment isn’t on 
record at the moment but I am sure they 
will all get around to voicing their pro- 
tests over a policy that looks after the needs 
and luxuries of every other nation in the 
world except America. The State of Mich- 
igan is a leader in the automotive industry 
and Senator Fercuson of that State has taken 
over senatorial leadership since the passing 
of Senator Arthur Vandenberg. A former 
newspaper reporter was appointed in the 
place of Vandenberg a stanch and loyal 
servant of the Delicious Deals, in the person 
of one Senator Moopy. The revelations con- 
cerning copper, the automotive industry, and 
the unemployment in Michigan came from 
Senator Fercuson, however, and not Senator 
Moopy. The administration, through their 
control system, has wreaked havoc on the 
automobile industry by the curtailing orders 
issued in new car production. From a pro- 
duction level of 1,900,000 cars in the third 
quarter of 1950 the level allowed for the 
first quarter of 1952 is but 1,000,000—900,000 
cars less. The 1,000,000 allowed, however, 
will not be reached for there is only enough 
copper for 930,000 cars. This has been a 
crippling blow to employment in the auto- 
motive industry direct—as well as the in- 
direct unemployment resulting from the 
lowering of production levels in the auto- 
motive city. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand workmen in the automobile industry 
alone have already felt the blow of lay-off 
as well as 3-hour-a-week reduction in time 
to those still employed. Senator Fercuson 
has now revealed for his colleagues in the 
Senate that the National Production Au- 
thority has already written the sad story for 
another 65,000 automotive workmen. 

By cutting down still further on copper 
allotments.to the automobile manufactur- 
ers—the second quarter of 1952 will only 
allow 800,000 cars to be turned out—and the 
turn-out of 65,000 more workers from their 
jobs. Now hear this important point first 
in the analysis. Senator FERGUSON made 
this statement: “This will cut produc- 
tion 130,000 cars below the available steel 
and save only 3,000 tons of copper.” Keep 
that point in mind as we go along on the 
rest of the story. Three thousand tons of 
copper is less than a half a day's supply for 
the Nation’s consumption as a whole. Be- 
cause of this 3,000 tons of copper 65,000 work- 
men will be laid off, $60,000,000 in wages will 
be lost, and it will throw a burden of $20,- 
000,000 on to the unemployment compen- 
sation. Senator Fercuson has also pointed 
out that the automobile manifacturers 
could probably buy this 3,000 tons of copper 
on the foreign market at the world price 
cost of about $3,000,000. So for $3,000,000 
worth of copper—the industry could keep go- 
ing—pay $60,000,000 in wages and take a 
burden off of the unemployment rolls of 
$20,000,000. The loss in auto workers alone 
is by far the priority—but the related jobs 
that will be lost—the lack of good equip- 
ment in cars that will be needed so other 
men can work—is not a small part of the 
whole analysis. It will affect every other 
walk of life around Michigan and in many 
parts of the United States. Why can’t they 






go ahead and buy that $3,000,000 worth of 
copper, even paying a premium of another 
$2,000,000 to the foreign markets? Senator 
FERGUSON wanted to know, too. He said, 
quote: “Who is responsible for this situation? 
Why cannot the manufacturers buy this 
3,000 tons of copper?” “I have spent some 
time in an effort to obtain an answer to these 
two questions. The information I have ob- 
tained from official Government records fixes 
the responsibility where the responsibility 
lies—squarely on the administration in 
Washington.” Let me now quote to you from 
the official record of the Senate the words 
of Senator Fercuson on what he discovered: 
“Let us go back and look at the adminis- 
tration’s own record. The reports of the 
ECA Administrator state that between April 
3, 1948, and June 30, 1951, the United States, 
through ECA, purchased, paid for, and gave 
away $325,000,000 worth of copper. Some of 
this was bought in the United States; most 
of it was bought in South America and Can- 
ada. The reports do not show the exact 
weight of copper bought. Assuming an aver- 
age price of 25 cents a pound, more than 
600,000 tons of copper have been given away 
by the United States since 1948. All we need 
now to keep that 65,000 automobile workmen 
working is less than 1 percent of what we 
have given away in the past 4 years. The 
ECA's published records do not disclose in 
detail specifically who got how much copper 
for what. They indicate only in general 
terms the country to which the allocation 
Was made and the general purpose. We do 
know, however, that while our automobile 
producers could be put in jail if they pay 
over 2414 cents a pound for domestic copper, 
the Administrator has been giving other 
countries the money to buy foreign copper at 
over 50 cents a pound. So what is called a 
black market in private business at home is 
economic cooperation by governments 
abroad.” Senator Fercuson was curious to 
know why the world’s greatest user of cop- 
per, the United States, could allow herself 
to get into such a copper shortage. His in- 
vestigations led to these words, quote: “In 
looking into this situation, my attention was 
called to some remarks by Mr. C. E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, as reported 
in the New York Herald Tribune on January 
10, 1952, when he was quoted as saying that 
‘efforts are under way to get a better alloca- 
tion of copper for the United States from 
the International Materials Conference.’” 
Just as Senator Fercuson asked the Sena- 
tors to remember the words “International 
Materials Conference,” I also ask you to bear 
it in mind. A check in the Congressional 
Directory will prove to you in a hurry that 
there is no such congressional authorized 
agency known as the International Materials 
Conference. Inquiries by Senator Fercuson 
disclosed that this high-sounding organiza- 
tion was established by joint action of the 
State Department—with the Governments of 
France and the United Kingdom, according 
to the release of January 12, 1951. History 
reveals this was following the trip of Prime 
Minister Attlee to the United States when he 
pleaded for material at a “price Britain could 
afford to pay.” The price, in case you haven't 
caught on yet, is exactly nothing. On Sep- 
tember 20, last year, the International Mate- 
rials Conference issued a report or press re- 
lease that proved it was a working organiza- 
tion, gobbling up metals from other govern- 
ments, and ruling as if it was the law of the 
world. Other countries accepted the plan, 
and in one part of the release it said: “In 
accepting the plan, governments assume re- 
sponsibility for seeing that their allocations 
are not exceeded.” Not the United States 
telling our people whether 65,000 automobile 
workers can or cannot work, but an interna- 
tional organization, the brain child of Dean 
Acheson and the State Department. The 
facts are now indisputable that Mr. Wilson's 








statement confirms that the control of cop- 
per available to the United States is now in 
the hands of this international cartel or trust 
established by the State Department without 
congressional sanction and operating as a 
law unto itself. Senator Fercuson also re- 
vealed that this phony organization pub- 
lishes no records of its proceedings and pub- 
lishes no evidence to indicate the basis upon 
which these allocations to the different na- 
tions are made. It reveals nothing of the 
political and economic pressures that enter 
into the deliberations, but by high-sounding 
phrases it tells us of “the entitlement for 
consumption” of copper that we paid for in 
the first place. There is nothing to show pre- 
vention of this copper being used by other 
countries and finding its way into the hands 
of the enemy in the form of bullets and 
shells. In addition, we are spending millions 
developing the copper resources in this coun- 
try, and by this agreement entitled to only 
49 percent of any copper we produce. What 
kind of insanity is this? Where is the end of 
what the people of the United States will 
stand for—or are they willing to stay asleep 
while every kind of an international arrange- 
ment is made and taken care of, and from 
which we will never escape? We'd better 
wake up. Thank you and good evening. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


* OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am plac- 
ing in the CoNnGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
script of a radio broadcast by Vern Mack, 
noted commentator, over Stations KAFY, 
Bakersfield, Calif.. and KCOK, Tulare, 
Calif., on February 13, 1952. This was 
the second broadcast in a series describ- 
ing the fine work of Senator Homer 
Fercuson, of Michigan, in exposing the 
International Materials Conference, a 
supercartel that has caused widespread 
unemployment in Michigan and in many 
other parts of the country: 


Good evening neighbors, this is Vern Mack 
with the Wednesday program on political 
analysis for the Southern San Joaquin Val- 
ley. I'll be back with more about the In- 
ternational Materials Conference in just 1 
minute. On Monday evening I explained 
the revelations of Senator Fercuson, of 
Michigan, in regard to the International Ma- 
terials Conference, the shortage of copper 
that will lay off another 65,000 automobile 
workers in Michigan, all caused through this 
great give-away policy of ours and such in- 
ner-workings as the International Materials 
Conference. The IMC is another of those 
deals, “fancy deals,” of the administration 
through the State Department and with for- 
eign countries, that never come before the 
Congress for approval and about which many 
Congressmen have never even the slightest 
idea that they exist. Through this latest 
stunt, conceived last year, the Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, now has in his power 
the right to determine how many of our 
American working men can work or be laid 
off, while he goes merrily on his way “doing 
and dying” for good old Continental Europe, 
his favorite spot on the globe. More than 
600,000 tons of copper has been bought and 
paid for by good old Uncle Sugar, given away 
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by our internationalist lovers, and now, for 
the lack of 3,000 tons of copper, 65,000 auto 
workers are facing jobless days, forcing a 
$20,000,000 unemployment role and the most 
ironic part, the manufacturers are not 
allowed to buy that precious copper from 
foreign governments—even at a premium 
price. There is already a 150,000 unemploy- 
ment figure in Michigan, and because of this 
Government interference in the industry of 
America the standards of American life are 
to be lowered by 65,000 more. The king of the 
State Department has written their discharge 
already. Five days after Senator Frercuson 
made his findings known on the floor of the 
Senate, the following press release appeared 
on the news ticker from a Government 
agency, quote: 

“The Government today banned the use 
of copper in those parts of household and 
most other electrical lighting fixtures which 
have no function in transmitting the elec- 
tric current. The ban applies to all such 
fixtures except airport, marine aircraft, and 
train fixtures, vehicular fixtures such as au- 
tomobile headlights, and portable lamps 
such as miner’s lamps. The order effective 
February 15 should save about 3,965,000 
pounds of copper products over a 3-month 
period, the National Production Authority 
said. The NPA had a similar order in effect 
from April through July of last year.” They 
do not intend to stop throttling production 
in America because of this international 
agreement entered into by the State De- 
partment and not given congressional ap- 
proval. As Senator FEerGuSoN has so aptly 
put it: “We are negotiating with other na- 
tions of the world to control and lower our 
standard of living.” The people of America 
have not the slightest idea of the reams of 
deals that are made without anyone’s knowl- 
edge in the places where that knowledge is 
made necessary by the constitutional proc- 
esses of this Nation. As the Michigan Sen- 
ator also pointed out—even the press cannot 
wade through these reams of releases and 
mumbo-jumbo to discover what is going on 
within the walls of this Government. To 
show how difficult it is, let Senator Fercuson 
explain: “The discovery of the workings 
of the International Materials Conference 
took weeks of special inquiries, of track- 
downs, of research before the truth could 
really be known. No wonder we find our- 
selves in so many investigations and re- 
views. No wonder our process of government 
has gotten so entirely out of hand. I may 
say, too, that if Congress fails to investigate 
this international trust, the International 
Materials Conference; if Congress fails to re- 
capture the fruits of our productivity which 
we are giving away at such a tremendous 
rate, then Congress is failing the American 
people. This is not a ‘scare’ dissertation, 
this is a fact.” 

As Senat’r Fercuson pointed out, the In- 
ternational Materials Conference, not our De- 
fense Mobilizer Wilson and not our National 
Production Authority Chief Manly Fleisch- 
mann, tells the business and industries how 
much material they can have. An organi- 
zation—not empowered by Congress or by 
the people of the United States—can, and is, 
giving away the standards of living of the 
United States of America. The powers of 
this unconstitutional process do not stop 
with copper, but, as Senator FERGUSON re- 
vealed for his colleagues, it goes on to other 
metals and controls our standards, lowering 
them as is the plan, while they make the 
stuff available for the world planners to the 
other nations. He documented his words 
by a study of the lead and zinc available 
for United States consumption. They cut 
off the copper supply to the automobile in- 
dustry and other copper users by one method, 
but employed another one in relation to 
copper and zinc. Defense Mobilizer Wilson 
simply issued an order—GCPR SR72—estab- 
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lishing a ceiling price on domestic and im- 
ported lead and zinc. The order reads: “Pro- 
hibits any person in the United States from 
purchasing or receiving from any source, for- 
eign slab zinc, foreign primary lead, or slab 
zinc, or primary lead processed from foreign 
raw materials owned by him at a delivered 
cost above the ceiling prices established here- 
in.” Two days after the International Mate- 
rials Conference entitlements were an- 
nounced, Mobilizer Wilson ordered OPS to 
take the following action: “As an immediate 
and first step in the broader program the 
OPS is issuing a contrcl order setting ceil- 
ing prices on domestic lead and zinc.” Now, 
the new prices are substantially lower than 
current world prices, including prices cur- 
rently being paid by consumers of the United 
States for much of their imports. The Wil- 
son release continues: “International allo- 
cations have already been accepted for zinc. 
If limiting the requirements of the nations 
participating in the International Materials 
Conference to an agreed figure in line with 
the available world supplies can be accom- 
panied by price action a substantial arrest 
of the inflationary trends in the nonferrous 
metals may be achieved. The establishment 
of a ceiling which is somewhat below cur- 
rent world prices involves the calculated risk 
of some decrease of imports. This action 
will thus tend to reduce the pressure of 
United States demand on free-world supplies, 
ease the problem of friendly consuming coun- 
tries, and make any international allocation 
arrangement more effective.” 

Mr. Wilson was not lying in the least, He 
said in effect that by fixing a price on im- 
ported lead and zinc lower than the world 
market our industries will not be able to 
purchase lead and zinc in the world market. 
When the Congressmen voted for price con- 
trols—they got a pretty package with it. 
That is the international Marxist program 
concerning lead and zinc. You have already 
heard its force in copper. How powerful 
has it become? Let Senator FERGUSON an- 
swer: “The conference not only controls 
what we may import, it not only controls 
what we may charge here and pay in the 
world market for any goods, we may buy or; 
bring in but it also fixes the amount we may 
actually export. Here is an international 
body telling us that we must export an as- 
signed amount of our natural resources to 
those countries receiving import allocations 
from this body.” The explanation is now 
clear why we have a shortage of sulfur and 
why the cellophane companies recently cur- 
tailed operations. The next joker in the 
State Department closet is—of all things— 
newsprint. The International Materials 
Conference, in a press release of June 22, 
1951, told of an acute shortage of news- 
print in foreign presses that would cause 
them to close down unless relieved. What 
countries? Listen. Greece, India, Malaya, 
Singapore, Pakistan, the Philippines, and 
Yugoslavia. We must toss badly needed 
newsprint here—into the laps of Marshal 
Tito to promote the Communist propaganda 
and into India so they could malign us in 
their press. How did the international body 
meet the shortage. Here is the release as 
dug, up by Senator Fercuson: “As sufficient 
newsprint for this emergency allocation was 
not obtainable through normal trade chan- 
nels, the newsprint allocated will be supplied 
from North American sources by diversion 
from contracts between Canada and United 
States mills and publishers in those coun- 
tries.” 

Legal and binding contracts of the Ameri- 
can free press—torn up by this band of in- 
ternational connivers—so Tito could peddle 
his striking philosophies. And we are the 
big boys in the world that are going to con- 
tain communism, Not only can the dean of 
internationalism, Mr. Acheson, ignore the 
legal and binding agreements of American 
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industry—but he can, and does ignore the 
Constitution of the United States. Senator 
FPerrcuson points this out clearly—and you 
have but to read it yourself. Article 1, sec- 
tion 10, clause 1, “No State shall pass any 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
The States aren't allowed to do this—but 
Mr. Dean Acheson and his International Ma- 
terials Conference can—and do. If the rev- 
elations of the past 6 months do not make 
you have at least a slight suspicion of the 
master plan of world government—then you 
really are dozing. As the Michigan law- 
maker points out again—they are not an 
emergency body—or one that has the slight- 
est idea of stopping their schemes. They 
made a report on January 11, 1952, boasting 
of their great gains in 1951, and told of the 
big things to come through this second non- 
congressional action—told within the 
month. First GATT—the General Agree- 
ment of Tariff and Trade—and now the In- 
ternational Materials Conference. Who in 
the Sam Hill pays for the operation of these 
cockeyed schemes? Congress is supposed 
to do the appropriating for all Government 
operations—and I’m darned sure the people 
employed in these deals are not working for 
nothing. Congress hasn't approved them— 
and so has not appropriated funds for them. 
So now, where does the money come from? 
From what fund are they taking this operat- 
ing expense? This would be a nice job for 
Senator Fercuson to find out—and we'd be 
mighty pleased to hear it. They publish 
their releases on fancy paper, with headings 
in three languages, and the releases carry the 
telephone number of the State Department. 
Who pays for that end of it? And if it is an 
international organization—why is the State 
Department’s telephone number the only 
one listed. It’s time the American people 
had the answers to a lot of things—before 
it’s too late to ask questions. And that 
reminds me, have you registered? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSTI OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the script 
of a radio broadcast by Vern Mack, noted 
commentator over stations KAFY, Bak- 
ersfield, Calif., and KCOK, Tulare, Calif., 
on March 13, 1952. This was the third 
and final broadcast in a series describing 
the fine work of Senator Homer Fercu- 
son, of Michigan, in exposing the Inter- 
national Materials Conference, a super- 
cartel that has caused widespread un- 
employment in Michigan and in many 
other parts of the country: 

Good evening neighbors, this is Vern Mack 
with the Thursday program of political 
analysis for the southern San Joaquin Valley. 
I'll be back with more information about the 
International Materials Conference in just 
1 minute. Senator Homer Ferrcuson, of 
Michigan, has been working early and late 
in order to inform his colleagues in the Sen- 
ate of another of those under-the-table deals 
cooked up in our State Department, the In- 
ternational Materials Conference that I re- 
ported to this audience on two different oc- 
casions of late. It is because of such deals 
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as this IMC that men in the automotive in- 
dustry and in other industries in America 
face serious unemployment problems, and all 
because our benevolent “Dean of Acheson” 
has taken it upon himself to enter into 
agreements and intergovernment relations 
without consulting or advising the only body 
of men legally entitled to make deals. What 
I have to reveal here tonight from the re- 
search of Senator Fercuson—ties in beauti- 
fully with my commentary of the other eve- 
ning concerning Senator Kem, of Missouri, 
and the resolution he offered to the Senate 
in 1950 asking for a full text of the con- 
ference between Prime Minister Attlee and 
Harry S. Truman—much the same as the 
resolution now gathering dust in commit- 
tee, asking for what took place in the way 
of deals between Truman and Churchill. It 
now appears that this international mate- 
rials conference is one of the little things 
that Harry never got around to telling the 
people about from his private visit with 
Britain's Attlee. Senator Frercuson has run 
on to a speech delivered by one Mr. Edmund 
Getzin, of the Nonferrous Metals Branch, 
Office of Materials Policy, of our own dear 
little State Department, and given before 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers at their annual meeting 
in New York on February 19, 1952. This 
speech was delivered before Senator Frrcu- 
SON Opened the windows of the Senate and 
let the light streak in. And as the Michigan 
Senator said, “his remarks, which he made 
as an Official representative of the State De- 
partment are extremely revealing and deserve 
careful attention.” 

To brush up your memory on the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference, it is the deal 
that was entered into between our State De- 
partment, the Government of France, and 
the Government of the United Kingdom, 
and was an action taken as a result of the 
visit of Prime Minister Attlee to the United 
States, during which time he pleaded and 
begged for an increased share of the world’s 
materials at a price which England could 
afford to pay. If we need documentation 
for that statement, then here it is right out 
of the mouth of one Mr. Edmund Getzin, 
Official representative of the State Depart- 
ment and its Secretary Dean Acheson. That 
Official said: ‘Prime Minister Attlee and 
President Truman, during the former's visit 
to Washington in December 1950, reached 
a tentative agreement upon plans for an 
ad hoc intérgovernmental organization spe- 
cifically designed to handle raw material 
problems. These plans were then discussed 
with the Government of France. On Janu- 
ary 12, 1951, the three Governments is- 
sued a joint statement reporting the agree- 
ment. * * * This was the start of the 
International Materials Conference.” With- 
out consulting a single soul in the metals 
industry, or a committee of the Senate let 
alone the people of the United States, Harry 
S. Truman took it upon himself to enter into 
an agreement with foreign nations concern- 
ing the raw metals, no matter who it hurt 
or the illegality of bypassing again the Con- 
gress of the United States, in all matters per- 
taining to foreign governments. Between 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Attlee they set up by 
themselves a-supergovernment called the In- 
ternational Materials Conference that is now 
operating as a gigantic raw-materials cartel 
in restraint of international trade. And if 
Wwe need more proof for that statement then 
here it is from the State Department itself 
in New York, “To date seven standing 
committees have been formed. They are 
virtually autonomous bodies free to con- 
sider any aspect of the problem of world 
shortages in the commodities concerned.” 
The audacity of this group of pink pants Lip- 
ton guzziers is without end and, as Senator 
Fercuson pointed out to the Senate, this 















monster conceived in secret and dedicated 
to power has ursurped the powers of the De- 
fense Production Act in order to implement 
the so-called voluntary allocations of the 
International Materials Conference. The 
State Department again said this, “The 
United States can adequately implement the 
allocations of commodities like copper and 
zinc through the administration of domestic 
allocations.” 

Wherein you are left with no doubt that 
the laws passed by Congress to meet do- 
mestic defense problems have been used for 
completely unauthorized purposes. From 
Department expert, and then Senator Ferr- 
GUSON. First, Mr. Getzin, quote: “In the 
case of the United States recommendations 
of the International Materials Conference 
are accepted or rejected by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration upon recommenda- 
tion of the agencies concerned.” Then 
Senator Fercuson, quote: “Obviously after 
the Defense Production Administration has 
accepted an allocation, there is nothing left 
but the writing of the rules and regulations 
restricting the freedom of the American con- 
sumer.” And now Getzin again, quote: 
“The basic conflict of interests between 
producers and consumers has harassed the 
efforts of most of the International Mate- 
rials Conference committees.” Then Fer- 
GUSON, quote: “Here we have a fantastic 
statement—a complaint that the fundamen- 
tal economic law of supply and demand is 
hampering the work of the International 
Materials Conference. This is a most dam- 
aging proof that the conference has oper- 
ated as a giant cartel which influences 
markets and prices.” When Mr. Truman 
gets ready to stump the country with his 
second edition of the greatest show on 
earth, he will have to do more than laugh and 
say “pooh-pooh” to charges of socialism 
within his administration. The Interna- 
tional Materials Conference is one of the 
most outstanding proofs. The Socialist 
plan to raise the standards of living in 
other countries by lowering the standard 
of living in America. The whole Truman- 
Acheson domestic and foreign policy is so 
designed. Point 4 is a vivid example of so- 
cialism at its best—and based on asininity 
that 150,000,000 people can support 250,- 
000,000,000 on a permanent basis—especially 
when we are already nearly $260,000,000,000 
in debt. And Senator Frrcuson has en- 
tered such proof into the Recorp from the 
spokesmen of the State Department when 
that individual said, quote: “A fixed base 
for international allocations does not allow 
for new industries of expanding economies 
and is therefore usually unacceptable to 
certain countries undergoing rapid economic 
development. Usually the solution has been 
to adjust the base in favor of such countries 
upon the submission of acceptable evidence 
and in recognition of genuine need.” 

That is the clincher that the IMC aids 
other nations to expand their economies, 
while placing ceiling on our own producers. 
FERGUSON saw—as do all others who know 
the Marxian theory—that this is the living, 
working example of Marx, “from each ac- 
cording to his ability, and to each according 
to his need.” The economic conniving that 
has gone on in the brains of these Wash- 
ington planners has worked its wondrous 
confusion on the minds of the people, and 
nobody in the grass-root family has the least 
idea of all of the schemes that are concocted 
to give away our Nation's wealth, its re- 
sources, and finally its sovereignty. Point 4 
is the follow-up on ECA Marshall plan, and 
all other economic assistance is handled in 
such a way, and through so many agencies 
and deals, that not even our Senators and 

mn can keep up with them all. 
What they don't do with actual appropria- 
tions, they do with our resources, much as 
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in the manner of International Materials 
Conference and the ignoble GATT. They 
need nothing more than meager success in 
sliding another deal under the door of the 
American Government; then it gives them 
the nerve to try still another one, and bit 
by bit our Government is being chipped away 
by these governmental chiselers. The Con- 
gress itself has got to shoulder some of the 
blame for this mess we find ourselves in to- 
day. Surely the people of the grass-root 
family have no way of keeping tabs on those 
people who would willingly sell out our 
American heritage, and that family of vot- 
ers and taxpayers must depend on the good 
sense and good judgment of the men they 
elect to represent them. As evidénce now 
that representation has been sorely missed, 
and we've either elected ignorant and in- 
capable men or else we have elected unscru- 
pulous men who will watch these deals and 
say nothing, or maybe join in with their 
growth. Senator Fercuson and others have 
charged that this Internationa] Materials 
Conference is an illegal body, conceived and 
started without the authority of Congress, 
and from our knowledge of governmental 
procedure we can heartily agree, but what is 
Congress going to do about it? That is the 
important thing now. It is much the same 
as the rest of the gripes we have about the 
Truman administration. We can criticize 
forever, but if we are unwilling to lift a fin- 
ger to halt the trend of socialism and inter- 
nationalism, then we'd better stop griping. 
One thing certain, the men behind these 
schemes have no intention of halting the 
practice they have become so accustomed to. 
They intend to go on with more socialism, 
and their own words prove it. In the speech 
of the State Department official, Mr. Edmund 
Getzin, he said: “If the allocation work of 
the committees is Judged successful by par- 
ticipating countries, there is no reason why 
more ambitious programs relating to con- 
sideration, development, and prices should 
not be considered.” 

They like the power they have assumed. 
They have no intentions of relinquishing 
any of it—but for grabbing more. There is 
no excuse now for the Congress or American 
citizens not to know its intent—for Senator 
FERGUSON has made the entire matter clear 
for the whole world to examine. Of those 
last words of Getzin—FERGUSON said, quote: 
“Here, Mr. President, is the word-for-word 
confirmation of all of my statements about 
the International Materials Conference. It 
is socialistic; it was never authorized by Con- 
gress; it is planning a world dictatorship 
over raw materials; the provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act are being usurped to 
carry out these aims. This conference is 
international socialism—no mere attempt to 
institute planned economy in one country or 
two countries, but a real effort to plan the 
economies of the entire free world. I be- 
lieve it is imperative that the United States 
withdraw from the conference and restore to 
American citizens their rights to the world 
markets.” I could not find a more clear 
analysis of the deterioration that is taking 
place—than those words of GrorGE MALONE, 
Senator from Nevada, when he said, quote: 
“We are applying the 100-year-old Marxist 
doctrine to the United States of America, our 
great nation, to whose shores came many 
people in order to get away from that very 
philosophy in Europe and Asia, and to build 
a nation along the lines of a free system. A 
Socialist administration heading this great 
Nation is now advocating the same Marxist 
policy, with free trade and a progressive in- 
come tax, not only within the country itself, 
but to divide with all of the European and 
Asiatic nations.” We'd better detour soon— 
and get back on the American highway—or 
the road we are on will deliver us right into 
Red Square and the Kremlin. Thank you 
and good evening. 


What Tune Will Dixie Call in 52? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as most 
Members of the Senate know, during the 
past 2 years I have been discussing the 
possibilities and potentialities of a po- 
litical realignment in America which 
would put together in a common effort 
those of our citizens who think alike so 
they they can vote alike in Presidential 
elections regardless of where they live 
geographically or how they are now reg- 
istered politically. On numerous radio 
programs, in magazine articles, and in 
a series of speeches in the deep South, 
as well as elsewhere, I have suggested 
that a new alliance of the political forces 
in this country would not only give every 
State in the Union a working and work- 
able two-party system but also would 
well serve the cause of individual free- 
dom in this Republic. 

In earlier speeches and articles, I have 
said on frequent occasions that those 
who would socialize America or national- 
ize all authority in Washington now have 
a common front and a -vorking alliance 
whereby they join traditional Demo- 
cratic votes with those of Fair Dealers 
or New Dealers controlled by Democratic 
machines in large northern cities and 
the various left-wing groups of this 


country so that they win Presidential 
elections anc thus move American poli- 
cies steadily in the direction of the all- 


embracing Central Government. If we 
are to save our free way of life and 
our constitutional concepts in America, 
we must find a realistic and effective way 
to stop this slow but steady attrition of 
our freedoms. 

In addition, I have stated in earlier 
speeches, so long as the majority of 
American voters who I am sure believe 
in our constitutional zoncepts of limited 
power for the Central Government re- 
main divided by meaningless political 
labels and antiquated geographical par- 
tisan groupings it seems clear that the 
organized and united minority in this 
country wh. would substitute force for 
freedom as characteristic of our way of 
life will continue to determine the des- 
tiny our Nation’s future. Unless we can 
find a way for like-minded citizens to 
vote alike in support of the faiths in 
which they beli2ve, it may well be that 
those who would take over all power and 
make over all people in this land will 
win th2 ultimate decision before our citi- 
zens really have a fair opportunity in a 
national referendum to demonstrate that 
the spirit of individual liberty still pre- 
vails in this land of the free. 

Mr. President, just a year ago I dis- 
cussed this general theme before the Ex- 
change Club of Jackson, Miss. Yester- 
day I was azain in Jackson to address 
the State-wide convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Economic Council and to elabo- 
rate further on what I deem to be the 
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causes and the cures for our current 
trends toward national socialism and in- 
solvency. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at this point in the Recorp a tran- 
script of the address which I delivered 
on this subject yesterday in Jackson, 
Miss. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wat TUNE WILL Dixie CALL IN '52? 


(Address of Senator Karu E. Munpr, of South 
Dakota) 


Governor White, distinguished officers, and 
members of the Mississippi Economic Coun- 
cil. It is good to be back in Mississippi 
almost a year to the day when I was last 
privileged to address a group of the busi- 
ness and professional leaders of your pro- 
gressive and flourishing capital city. 

I bring you the greetings of your two 
splendid Senators from Mississippi, Jt 
EASTLAND and JOHN STENNIs, and your local 
Congressman. It is a pleasure again to be 
addressing some of the fine constituents that 
they so well and so faithfully represent. 
Your two Senators and the majority of your 
Congressmen of Mississippi have in the main 
been a valiant, fighting part of that congres- 
sional alliance of southern Democrats and 
northern Republicans who for the past 20 
years have done so much to preserve for this 
country what remains of our national sol- 
vency and of our great constitutional con- 
cepts of private ownership, individual initia- 
tive, freedom of choice, and the specific pro- 
tections against top-heavy Federal Govern- 
ment which we Americans—and only we 
Americans—have spelled out for us in the 
guaranties of the tenth amendment to our 
Constitution. 

I am especially happy to be back in Mis- 
sissippi today because I firmly and honestly 
believe that during the second half of the 
twen.ieth century, our American economic, 
social, and political history and the future 
of our freedoms will in large part be deter- 
mined by what is done in Dixie. People like 
you in States like this have the power and 
the opportunity in the months immediately 
ahead to call the tune to which all America— 
and perhaps all the world—will dance for 
many monumental years to come. 

The relentness march of events has placed 
the 11 Southern States of the so-called solid 
South in a key position to lead America in 
any direction they desire or to let their op- 
portunities lapse so long that our consti- 
tutional guarantees of self-government and 
individual choice may well expire. By care- 
ful design or by careless drift, what is done 
or waat is dodged by the South in 1952 and 
the momentous years immediately ahead 
may well write a chapter of American history 
as important as those written at Concord, 
Valley Forge, and Independence Hall. The 
South faces an opportunity such as no other 
segment of our country has ever faced and 
such as Dixie has not had since the Demo- 
cratic Netional Convention in 1936 repealed 
the so-called two-thirds rule which for so 
long had enabled the South to influence so 
greatly and so well the destiny of our great 
Nation. 

The issues to be decided by the American 
electorate next November exceed partisan- 
ship, geographical considerations, historical 
cleavages, economic groupings, and political 
personalities. They go directly to the ques- 
tion, “By what rules shall we live in the 
U. S. A.?” 

In our coming national referendum in 
Nove-nber we shall be deciding for the fu- 
ture, and perhaps for all time such vital 
questions as the following: 

Do we prefer home rule or the doctrine of 
centralized authority in America? 
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Do we prefer the constitutional concept of 
limited powers for the Federal Government 
or the Euro-Asian concept of the totalitarian 
state? 

Do we prefer government by law or are we 
re.dy to accept government by men? 

Do we prefer individual choice and own- 
ership or national socialism and collective 
coercion? 

In short, we prefer to keep alive the guar- 
anties of the tenth amendment to our Con- 
stitution—the crowning arch of our great 
Bill of Rights—which safeguards States’ 
rights and the rights of men or do we seek 
security for some so blindly that we are will- 
ing to surrender liberty for all? 

On these issues there is now and in 1952 
there may well be no party line separating 
one great party distinctly from the other. 
Today in both parties we have those giving 
lip service to our constitutional forms but 
who seek cheap victories at the polls by mak- 
ing seductive promises that violate the basic 
concept of our eternal charter of freedom. 

In both parties we have some who are con- 
sistent supporters of our American success 
formula of private ownership, individual ini- 
tiative, the reward-of-merit system, govern- 
ment by legislative decision, and home rule, 

In both parties, also, we have some who 
honor such maxims of freedom more by their 
violation than by their adherence to these 
eternal lights of liberty. Each of our major 
parties has its fair share of fair weather 
friends of freedom who whenever the clouds 
begin to gather or the challenges accumu- 
late would violate the basic ingredients of 
our free way of life by taking us on exciting 
but expensive excursions into such pitfalls 
as public ownership, planned economics, 
punitive taxation, executive decrees estab- 
lishing centralized controls, and the other 
practices and poisons of the do-all, spend-all, 
rule-all authority incorporated in the con- 
cept of an all-powerful and personalized cen- 
tral Government in Washington. 


POLITICAL PRIVATEERS SEEK PERSONAL POWER 


In addition to public apathy and the un- 
realistic political delineations and divisions 
which contribute so directly to the current 
trends toward the complete nationalization 
of the assets and the authority of our Re- 
public, our country is reeling from the sav- 
age and sustained attacks of certain groups 
of political privateers who know what they 
want and who know how to get it. These 
determined forces are divided into three de- 
finable groups but each strives to bring about 
precisely the same changes in our form of 
self-government. 

Each of these three evil forces seeks to 
expand the personal power of executive of- 
ficials in our national capital at the expense 
of the Congress, the private citizen, and the 
individual State. Each strives for power for 
a different purpose—each is driven to action 
by a different desire—but all make common 
cause in the effort to totalize all power in 
the hands of nonlegislative politicians in 
Washington, D.C. Each for its own peculiar 
purpose would destroy the rights of States, 
the concepts of home rule embodied in the 
10th amendment to the Constitution, and 
the freedoms of choice that liberty-loving 
Americans have always valued higher than 
peace itself. In the end, human liberty and 
individual choice as we have known them 
in America would be scrapped about as effec- 
tively and completely regardless of which of 
these three evil forces were to predominate 
or whether they succeed in grabbing power 
by utilizing an alliance of their supporters 
with the patriotic citizens of Dixie whose 
votes they seek to seduce and misuse but 
whose aspirations and ideals they are deter- 
mined to crush. 


THE FUZZY-MINDED THEORISTS 
The first of these forces is led by what I 


Call the fuzzy-minded theorists. These 
impractical individuals usually call them- 
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selves liberals or progressives or moderns 
whereas in fact they preach and practice 
medieval tactics of tyranny whereby the 
state is considered supreme and the indi- 
vidual citizen is reduced to a chattel of the 
state. In reality there is nothing liberal or 
progressive or modern about the political 
engineering which they utilize—it is instead 
a@ throw-back to the concept that the king 
can do no wrong. However so great are the 
forces of propaganda that these latter-day 
and self-proclaimed liberals have come to 
exercise great influence upon our national 
destiny. Abhoring economic monopolies 
these theorists would lead us blindly toward 
& political monopoly which experience has 
proved is a hundred times worse than the 
tightest, toughest economic monopoly in 
history. This group uses an organization 
called Americans for Democratic Action as 
@ sounding board and a financial front. 
Many of its members are high-minded, pa- 
triotic people. Their ultimate goals listen 
well as one hears them expressed by eloquent 
spellbinders or professional phrase-makers. 
The danger is that these forces seek to direct, 
control, and regulate the farms, the profes- 
sions, the businesses, the labor groups, and 
the private lives of all our citizens. They 
place all faith in a planned economy which 
they propose to plan. 

These exponents of the so-called welfare 
state misread the American Constitution 
which promises to promote the general wel- 
fare and to provide for the general defense. 
instead they read into our great charter of 
freedom a pledge to provide the general 
welfare and to promote our general defense. 
Actually there is a whale of a difference 
between promoting and providing and our 
constitutional forefathers chose their words 
carefully and well when they launched us 
on & governmental mission dedicated to the 
proposition that it was designed to promote 
the general welfare. Having lost faith in 
the capacity of individual citizens to forge 
forward by their own power and to do good 
by their own motives these fuzzy-minded 
theorists would concentrate so much power 
in the hands of White House politicians 
that it represents more authority than any 
good man should want or that any bad 
man should have. This first croup is largely 
supported by those who have lost faith in 
their fellow men. 


THE GREEDY CORRUPTIONISTS 


The secohd evil force is comprised of 
greedy corruptionists. These creatures are 
recruited in the main from our large north- 
ern city political machines. There they 
are spewed up from the slums, the sewers, 
and the sinkholes of local political chi- 
canery. To them, winning an election and 
securing an appointment is literally secur- 
ing a license to steal or a charter to chisel 
and to cheat. This group also wants to con- 
centrate all authority in Wash 
to place it in the hands of norlegislative 
politicians. These privateers know that once 
their friends and political coworkers in the 
national capital here complete control over 
everything and everybody including the 
operations of business and the extension 
of vast loans, the opportunity for corrup- 
tion is ever present. They have demon- 
strated in recent months that they know 
how to utilize that opportunity for lush 
selfish advantage once it has been estab- 
lished. The Jim Finnigans, the John Mara- 
gons, the Caudies, and the Cowrrts—the list 
is a long and melancholy one—are now well 
known. In an era when in nearly a fifth 
of our income-tax collection offices high offi- 
Ccials hive already gone to jail or ) ave been 
convicted it is unnecessary to belabor the 
point that power is a corrupting force and 
that corruptionists always support any move 
to concentrate full power in Washington. 
Our prevailing experience with mink-coat 
ethics, deep freezes, lush hotel vacations, 











girls, gin, and governmental gastronomics 
is nauseating enough. Let us not dwell 
upon it—it clearly illustrates the connec- 
tion between too much political power and 
too much private greed. This group has 
lost faith in themselves. 

THE ALIEN-MINDED COLLECTIVISTS 

The third evil force now operating in 
Washington and throughout our land is 
comprised of alien-minded Communists, na- 
tional Socialists, and other assorted brands 
of collectivists seeking to impose some Eu- 
ropean or Asiatic type of tyranny upon the 
free people of America. These men want 
to concentrate all power in political hands 
in Washington, to break down all semblance 
of States’ rights and individual freedoms, 
because they want to direct and dominate 
the world. They want to push other people 
around; to compel compliance with their 
schemes; to force obedience to their orders. 

Like the tyrants of old, this group thrills 
from a sense of absolute authority. They 
emulate their foreign heroes and their alien 
patron saints by denying all rights of op- 
position; all freedom of speech; and freedom 
of religion and of choice. Whitaker Cham- 
bers in his remarkable series of articles now 
running in the Saturday Evening Post has 
told us all out of the experience of his per- 
sonal Gethsemane and the driving force of 
communism and its associated creeds con- 
quers the spirit of men and controls their 
actions. 

The infamy of Alger Hiss, the treachery of 
Carl Aldo Marzani, the examples of W. K. 
Remington, Judith Coplon, Henry Julian 
Wadleigh, and a whole host of others demon- 
strate how these enemies of human freedom 
weasle and worm their way into high Gov- 
ernment position ready to take over and to 
make over America even before the totali- 
gation of authority in Washington has com- 
pletely set the stage for their diabolical 
drama. This group has lost faith in God. 

In a world which since the tragedies of 
Yalta and Potsdam has seen its areas of hu- 
man freedom steadily shrinking and its 
functions of freemen steadily curtailed, we 
Americans had indeed become humanity's 
last great hope for freedom. 

And you in this great area of the South 
have in turn become America’s last great 
hope for turning back the evil forces of con- 
centrated political power which for one rea- 
son or another—by one device or another— 
seek to load the suicidal guns of our disaster 
by concentrating too much political and 
economic power in Washington. You who 
have for so long so courageously upheld the 
rights of States and the independence of the 
individual now confront your greatest oppor- 
tunity to strike an effective blow for human 
freedom. 

For generations, the great Democratic 
Party of the South, by exercising its influ- 
ence through the two-thirds rule prevailing 
at Democratic National Conventions, had a 
helpful restraining influence not only upon 
naming the candidates and writing the plat- 
forms at your own convention but also upon 
our Republican convention which then had 
no temptation to ‘me-too’ seductive promises 
seeking to lure to the polls voters favoring 
any of the three evil, well-organized, and 
politically potent forces endeavoring to 
transform a government by the people to a 
government by the politicians. In 1936, 
however, that important safety valve was 
lost to the South—and to America. From 
then until now—the important trends in our 
political and economic affairs have all been 
in the direction of concentrating more 
spending and political power in Washington. 
A BIPARTY CONGRESSIONAL ALLIANCE HAS FOUGHT 

WELL 

Since 1936, only an unorganized, leader- 
less, informal, and intermittent alliance in 
Congress—a coalition if you will—teaming 
up of Southern Democrats and Northern 
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Republicans dedicated to common principles 
and constitutional concepts has retained as 
much as we still have of our fundamental 
American methods and manners of life. Even 
so, almost as many victories have been lost 
as there have been successes achieved by 
this combination of men of different parties 
but of identical ideals as they have fought 
back in Congress against drives for more 
power by the Executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Slowly but surely the Central Government 
has been encroaching upon the States. It 
has been interfering increasingly with the 
lives of more and more individuals. It has 
gone into competition with more private 
businesses; it has established new and nox- 
ious controls over our professions; and above 
all, it has steadily and substantially enlarged 
the taxes it extracts from the substance that 
people must earn and utilize if they are to 
make our freedom formula operate success- 
fully. 

In more than 35 votes in Congress since 
1936, great Southern Democrats and cou- 
rageous Northern Republicans have joined 
forces to stop long steps toward national 
socialism—or bankruptcy—or the concentra- 
tion of vast new political powers in the 
executive departments of our national cap- 
ital. Southerners like your two good Sen- 
ators from Mississippi (Jim EASTLAND and 
JOHN STENNIS)—great leaders like Senators 
Grorce and Byrrp and RusSELL and the like 
have stood shoulder to shoulder with North- 
ern Republicans to resist these drives for per- 
sonal and political power. 

But for 20 years, following these sessions 
of Congress our victories there which were 
won against great odds by this alliance of 
like-minded Congressmen and Senators who 
have put principle above party have been 
dissipated and disrupted by the results of 
Presidential elections in which confused vot- 
ers have put party above principle at the 
polling places of America. As we face up 
to 1952, men of good will and high purpose 
in both of our political parties have a clear- 
cut challenge and perhaps a last-chance op- 
portunity to give the voters of America a 
free and frank choice so that those who 
care to do so can make their influence felt in 
the all-important job of keeping Amer- 
ica—American. In my opinion, that ambi- 
tion and that ideal is shared by the vast 
majority of all our fellow citizens of both 
our parties if we provide the opportunity 
for that clear-cut decision. 

Happily, in 1952, both major parties have 
a new opportunity to present a pattern of 
free government to our free people. The 
withdrawal of President Truman as a can- 
didate for reelection enables the members of 
both parties to face up to basic and funda- 
mental issues for the first time since 1932 
devoid of any personalities, uncolored and 
unclouded by any considerations or necessi- 
ties for having to support or desiring to sup- 
plant any particular personality for Presi- 
dent. This time we can choose up sides <ll 
over again without regard to any considera- 
tions of the past. Truly we stand at the 
dawn of a new era—and a new opportunity 
in America. 

Before nominating our candidates for 
President, each party in Chicago in 1952 can 
write a new party platfurm—can clearly chart 
its purposed chart for America—and can 
agree on issues which may very well deter- 
mine definitely whether we are headed for 
complete socialization of ownership and na- 
tionalization of authority in this country or 
whether we are to rededicate ourselves to our 
great constitutional concepts which despite 
the cries of all our critics have made this 
country the admitted leader and to a large 
extent also the exchequer of the entire world. 

In brief, are we to imitate and emulate 
European and Asiatic concepts of big govern. 
ment and totalized authority despite the his- 
toric fact that all of them have miserably 
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failed in every era and area that they have 
been tried or are we to keep faith with a 


* formula of growth which has given us a suc- 


cess never even remotely dreamed by the un- 
happy subjects of the various forms of isms 
that big governments have ‘mposed upon 
little people in other areas of the world? 

I come here to ask this question of this im- 
portant audience of southern leaders because 
it is my sincere conviction that more than 
any other segment of the country, the South 
has the power and the capacity to write the 
final answer to it. 


THE SOUTH CAN SAVE FREEDOM IN AMERICA 


The issue we confront is now clear—un- 
colored by personalities. Included in it is 
the vital question of whether the South 
which has served the Democratic Party so 
well for so long is ever again to have a domi- 
nant and determining voice in that great 
party. Overshadowing that important issue, 
however, is the all-embracing issue of which 
direction the destiny of America is to take in 
this second half of the twentieth century— 
are we to continue imitating first one and 
then another of a series of formulas of fail- 
ure that have betrayed the peopie of Europe 
and Asia or are we to confirm our faith in 
freedom by rededicating ourselves to consti- 
tutional Americanism? 

I think I know where the South stands on 
these vital issues. I am confident that the 
country as a whole will stick with American- 
ism in action provided the decision is defi- 
nitel: clear and the opportunity to do so is 
clear. 

Having the will to support our constitu- 
tional concepts as I know it has, may I sug- 
gest that in 1952 the South also has the way. 
In fact, as 1952 moves along, I suspect the 
South will be offered several ways in which 
it can speak out specifically and move for- 
ward effectively for freedom. Permit me to 
discuss a few of these eventualities. 

In Senator Dick RUSSELL, of Georgia, the 
South offers the Democratic convention and 
america a candidate for President whose 
qualifications for such office are recognized 
throughout the country. Dick RUSSELL is 
an outstanding American who has demon- 
strated through many years of public service 
that he is dedicated to the American success 
formula provided by our constitutional con- 
cepts. No other candidate of his party re- 
motely approaches Dick RusSsELL, of Georgia, 
in experience, in background, in training, 
and in general aptitudes for the high office 
which he seeks. He deserves the united and 
sustained support of southern Democrats, 
since he represents their last great chance 
to place a southern statesman in the White 
House. If he is rejected at Chicago, it will 
be solely because of his place of residence, 
a rejection that would give notice for all time 
to all men that the concept that every Amer- 
ican boy may some day be President is non- 
operstive for the South. His rejection be- 
cause of geographical background would be 
clear notice that in the Democratic Party a 
southerner has no more chance of being 
nominated for President than a Siamese sub- 
ject or a South American aborigine. That 
would be a tragic conclusion since due to the 
fact that to all practical purposes the Re- 
publican Party does nct function in much of 
th: South; the statesmen of your area are 
likewise shunned by the Republican conven- 
tion. It is neither good Americanism nor 
good public policy to reduce the South to the 
status of a foreign peninsula or a territorial 
outpost when it comes to writing platforms 
and nominating candidates since the sterling 
principles for which the South has stood so 
solidly are badly needed in America today. 

As realists, however, and as mature men 
and women who are no longer political illit- 
erates we must recognize that unless the 
South can nominate a President, unless the 
South can influence a party platform, un- 
less the South can compel one party or the 
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other to “court its support” rather than 
simply to “count on its votes,” the great 
principles of home rule and individual free- 
dom s° dear to the hearts of the South are 
in mortal danger and may well perish be- 
cause those who love them most support 
them least. 

In Senator RUSSELL you xave a gallant cru- 
sader for these democratic principles who 
will represent both you and them with credit 
at the Democratic convention. If you can 
nominate Dick RUSSELL you will render the 
cause of American freedom a tremondous 
service. 

But suppose yor fail in this crusade? Sup- 
pose the Humphreys, the Bentons, the 
Moodys, and the Lehmans again control your 
great Democratic National Convention? 
Suppose Americans for Democratic Action 
succeed in the program which they have al- 
ready announced and force you to nominate 
a candidate repugnant to the South and to 
accept a platform inimical to your interests 
and insulting to your intellects? Where do 
you go from there? 

Knowing Dick RussEtL as I do, I am sure 
all efforts to tempt him to sell short the 
South by agreeing to run as a vice-presi- 
dential candidate on a platform that would 
be traitorous to Southern principles will re- 
sult in the humiliating defeat which they 
deserve. Dick Russet, is no _ political 
weather vane turning from right to left with 
shifting winds or flattering blandishments. 
To promote a principle I can envision him 
running for President, or Vice President, or 
accepting any other worth-while office but 
I predict he will never link up or line up 
with a Trumanite to help foist upon the 
South and upon all America the concept of 
the welfare state as the unhappy prelude to 
the state of farewell. 

Let us survey the other possibilities brief- 
ly. I wish I could tell you what we Repub- 
licans will do in our convention in Chicago. 
Lacking the clairvoyant’s gift, I can only 
speculate about the probabilities. These 
things I know: We Republicans have several 
candidates available who in my opinion 
would be personally acceptable to the South 
and whose principles I believe to be politi- 
cally and economically sound. We Repub- 
licans have strong voices in our midst now 
urging with all the strength at our command 
that we desert the me-tooism that made our 
1948 platform so similar to that of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal high command. We have 
sturdy Republicans as you have sturdy Dem- 
ocrats who will go to Chicago to insist that 
the rights of States and the rights of men 
be proudly proclaimed and securely safe- 
guarded in our 1952 platforms rather than 
be made the auction block from which to 
bid for the votes of organized blocs and 
pressure groups. If both parties succeed at 
Chicago, America will have a new birth of 
freedom regardless of which party wins. If 
one party fails, however, while the other 
raises its banner on the standard of free- 
dom, it is going to require the most per- 
sistent and persuasive efforts of us all if 
we are not about to enter a new era of ex- 
periment with the political and economic 
formulas that have brought Europe to dis- 
aster and the world to the border of collapse. 

In such event, good patriots must search 
their souls to find the strength and the 
courage to put principle above party and to 
do those things that need to be done if our 
American way of life is to survive. I dare 
to believe that the South will be equal to 
any challenge which may come to it along 
these lines. - 

In such event, if you cannot in good con- 
science and with firm conviction support 
the Republican platform and the Republican 
candidate for president (and that is not the 
burden of my plea; that is a decision right- 
fully to be made by you at the appropriate 
time), the South is still not entirely power- 
less and completely the captive of events. 
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Fortunately freemen have many tools with 
which to protect their freedoms while they 
can still function as freemen. 


DIXIE HAS THE WAY IF IT HAS THE WILL 


Should the Democratic National Conven- 
tion again reject your candidates and repudi- 
ate your concepts by its resolutions and its 
platform; should we Republicans fail in this 
historic hour to nominate the proper candi- 
date and to adopt a platform which con- 
sistently and courageously stands for our 
constitutional concepts; should you there- 
fore, once more be left like orphans in a 
storm which you had no part in starting and 
which you feel powerless to stop; should all 
these melancholy but altogether possible 
eventualities occur, you still have a way if 
you have the will to rescue America from 
ruin. 

If it conflicts with your conscience or your 
concepts to support the program and the per- 
sonalities the Republicans present and if you 
are again ignored and insulted at your own 
convention, you can expand and improve 
upon a formula of action that Mississippi 
cid much to develop and demonstrate in 
1948. It seems clear in 1952 that neither 
Harry Truman should he change his mind 
and run again nor anybody that he might 
hand his mantle to in the Democratic Con- 
vention can win next November without the 
128 electoral votes of the 11 Southern States. 
Thus you retain the all-important power to 
convey or to withhold sufficient electoral 
votes in all probability to determine the out- 
come of the next election. In all events, 
unless the Republicans can defeat a program 
that you do not like without your votes—it 
seems clearly indicated that such a program 
cannot be imposed upon you unless you vote 
for it. The valiant stand made by the Thur- 
mond-Wright ticket in 1948 demonstrated 
that if all of the South unites in support 
of what all of the South upholds no Demo- 
cratic candidate can compel the South to 
capitulate. 

Consequently, should the good people of 
Dixie after the two conventions in Chicago 
find themselves again rejected and repelled 
by those controlling the Democratic conven- 
tion, and also find themselves unwilling or 
unable to accept the offerings of the Re- 
publican convention, an all-South, Dixie- 
wide convention nominating, say, Senator 
Dick Russe. for President as the candidate 
of southern Democrats, could guarantee a 
victory for constitutional Americanism in 
1952. 


WHAT A REALINEMENT CAN ACHIEVE 


Nobody could safely predict the specific 
outcome of such an effort at this time. If 
the Republican candidate and platform are 
good enough, a Republican victory might en- 
sue. If the choice offered the American vot- 
ers by Republicans on the other hand is not 
clear-cut and sharp enough, the withholding 
of southern support from a New Deal-Fair 
Deal platform and presidential candidate 
might throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. In such event, whether 
settled by the House of Representatives or 
at an unprecedented but not unconstitu- 
tional postelection conference of the presi- 
dential electors, it is as clear as the path 
to the country schoolyard that the results 
of either method would not be the election 
of a President supported by any of the three 
evil influences I have previously discussed 
in this address. Indeed, if Dick Russe. is 
your candidate, the scriptural admonition 
might be answered in 1952, since it could 
well develop that “The stone that the build- 
ers rejected has become the head of the 
temple.” 

Of even greater importance, a presidential 
selection by a meeting of presidential elec- 
tors or in the House of Representatives would 
undoubtedly bring about @ permanent re- 
alinement of party forces in this country. 


Those joining in the choice of President 
would in all probability also organize the 
Senate and House and thus provide the 
needed nucleus for the evolvement of two 
new opposing partisan forces in this coun- 
try—each with definite purposes and defin- 
able principals, so that henceforth in each 
of our 48 States the people would have a 
clear-cut choice in all elections. Such a 
permanent Democratic-Republican alliance 
would result in a regrouping of opposing 
forces to give us a two-party system in fact 
as well as in name. 

If the men on the planet Mars were not so 
busy with their war plans so that they could 
by global mandate make it punishable by 
death for any American to be a Republican 
or a Democrat in 1952, I think there is no 
question but what a platform reflecting 
American concepts would be adopted and a 
President elected who would proudly pro- 
claim support for the basic ingredients of 
our American success formula. Nor is there 
any question but what our pros and cons 
would so divide as to give us a two-party 
system in every State. 

Our crusade for freedom is crippled by un- 
realistic political allegiances and traditions. 
As one American, however, I refuse to believe 
a problem in semantics is going to prevent 
us from defeating the evil forces which would 
eventually deny us all the very rights of 
speech. Dixie can save freedom in America. 
Whatever tools you choose, whatever tech- 
niques you develop, whatever talents you 
decide to employ, all devoted Americans join 
in the prayer that your great influence will 
be employed in 1952 to make sure that our 
cherished way of life does not perish from 
the earth. 





Address by Hon. William E. Jenner, of In- 
diana, Before Indiana Republican Edi- 
torial Meeting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp remarks of my 
colleague, the junior Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. JENNER] before the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Meeting at India- 
napolis, Saturday, April 5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Republican editors, dis- 
tinguished guests, fellow Americans, it is 
wonderful to be back home in Indiana where 
the air is pure, where mink coats are ob- 
tained legally, and where the only pinks we 
find are beautiful flowers. 

I had hoped to bring you an up-to-the- 
minute report of what’s going on in Wash- 
ington. However, things are happening so 
fast down there in the District of Confusion 
that even the teletypes can’t keep up with 
the news. 
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KEFAUVER wants to take the slot machines 
out of the White House, while Kerr wants to 
run a pipe line into it, and RUSSELL goes 
marching through Georgia. 

McGranery succeeds McGrath. I haven't 
seen the latest edition of the papers, but the 
last word was that McGranery has desig- 
nated J. Edgar Hoover to be the new goat 
in the investigation of Pendergastism in 
Washington. Be careful, J. Edgar, the 
“Merry Macs” will get you if you don’t watch 
out. 

Wonder what’s become of Henry Wallace? 
Truman’s political casualty list rivals the 
gangland massacres of Chicago in the bloody 
twenties. There is Jimmy Byrnes, Forrestal, 
Morgenthau, Ickes, Louis Johnson. When a 
salary check goes to the Cabinet, the present 
member writes in his own name. 

Olson and Johnson could make a fortune 
in the Nation’s Capital, because foiks, 
“Hell'z-a-poppin’” in Washington. 

In the story I relate to you tonight, I 
want you to keep in mind it is a grim warn- 
ing of the terrific struggle that faces us in 
our determination to save our Republic. 
Victory is not guaranteed to us. We must 
begin the fight tonight and never Nalt or re- 
treat until the last vote is cast next Novem- 
ber 4. 

Here are some facts we face: There are 37,- 
000,000 persons in the United States listed 
as receiving checks regularly from Federal, 
State, and local governments. That's the 
vote handicap with which the Fair Deal 
starts. There are more than 2,500,000 per- 
sons on the Federal payroll alone. A vast 
army of press agents scattered throughout 
Federal bureaus, departments, and agencies 
turns out reams of Fair Deal propaganda. 

We are fighting a ruthless enemy that has 
been in power so long it feels it can dip its 
sticky fingers into the pockets of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and escape punishment. 

The Republican Party, aside from the Re- 
publican editors of Indiana, has very few 
media through which it can carry its story 
to the voters. 

From the “House of a thousand scandals” 
on Pennsylvania Avenue comes an odor of 
moral decay, from a trail of mink coats, deep 
freezes, influence peddling, dope peddling, 
bribe taking, and thgt most heinous of all 
crimes—treason. 

While you are saddled with a national 
debt of $270,000,000,000, the President sends 
@ note to the Congress, from the sunny 
shores of Key West, Fla., that he wants an 
additional $85,000,000,000 and another $8,- 
000,000,000 to distribute through his interna- 
tional gift shop. 

Here’s how much $85,000,000,000 is—more 
than all of the income of all the people in 
all the States west of the Mississippi. Think 
of it. All the annual income from wages, 
rentals, investments from any source what- 
ever of all the people from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia and from the Dakotas to Texas is not 
enough to satisfy the itching palm and grasp- 
ing greed of Fair Deal wastrels. 


THE PYRAMID OF THE POTOMAC 


What does this money buy? It hasn't 
bought peace or security. It does not buy 
anything for us or our country. It is used 
to build a walled city, more powerful than 
the Kremlin, that houses the invisible Gov- 
ernment which is guiding us to our ruin. 
This invisible superstate is destroying Amer- 
ica from within by corruption, misdirection, 
waste, and treason. This is the real Govern- 
ment of our country today. Not the Demo- 
cratic Party, not the constitutional Execu- 
tive. 

The President speaks of peace. But where 
is the peace? His is a bloody peace, the 
bloodiest in history. In Korea, our armies 
are still wasting away, our young men are 
dying, our Air Force is being worn down. 
There is a war in Indochina, war in Malaya, 
threat of war in Iran and the Near East, up- 
risings in Morocco. 


POLES ti eit et he Cope tine Bm 
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The President cries, “Peace, peace,” but 
there is no peace. 

We have no foreign policy. The only idea 
this wrecking crew has is to take a quarter 
of the earnings of hard-working Americans 
and scatter the pilfered dollars to the four 
winds. The President is trying to make good 
friends and gentle people out of foreign na- 
tions which detest and despise us. 


BANKRUPT WESTERN EUROPE 


Thousands of our young men are garri- 
soned in Germany—does anybody believe 
they can hold back the Russians? France 
and her expensive aes line held back 
the Germans only 39 days in 1940. Could 
she hold the Russians 39 hours today? Her 
government is weak and divided. Her cabi- 
hets totter every few days. A third of her 
voters are Communists. Russia dominates 
the French labor unions. 

England is sinking deeper and deeper into 
financial chaos. The Socialist opposition is 
telling the British people to throw off our 
domination. The Churchill government is 
moving more quietly. 

The President and his hidden advisers have 
entangled all our defense in Europe as tight- 
ly as they could in the coils of European 
politics. He calls it NATO. But NATO is 
only a pretty name for the scheme to enmesh 
American forces, American political de- 
cisions, and the American economy, with 
those of Britain, France, and Italy. Soon 
we will not be able to make a single decision 
about costs, arms, policy, or even our own 
men, unless it meets with the approval of 11 
European nations. 

Is this folly, or is it treason? 

If war comes, we do not know who will be 
commander. Our men may be fighting un- 
der a Frenchman, or an Italian, or a British- 
er. We do not know what his politics may 
be. We know neutralists are powerful in the 
governments of those countries. We know 
there are Communists high in the armed 
forces of European nations. For all we know, 
the armies of NATO, including our men, 
might be ordered into battle against the 
Communists—under the command of a se- 
cret Communist general. 

The economy of Western Europe is dying. 
Its statesmen insist on poultices of welfare 
for a malignant cancer which can be cured 
only by cutting out every remnant of the 
something-for-nothing idea of government 
and going back to hard work. 

NATO has 50 paper divisions, not half of 
them ready for combat. General Gruenther 
tells us the Soviet Union has 175 divisions, 
20,000 aircraft, and 300 submarines. Ali of 
them, he says, are active—“in being.’”’ To 
these he added 60 divisions of troops from 
the satellite nations. Imagine 50 paper di- 
visions against 235 Communist divisions “in 
being” with 20,000 aircraft to help them. 


PEACE IN ASIA 


What of Asia? We know the bitter story 
of the past with its treason in China, mis- 
management or worse in Korea. What of 
today? In Korea we face the first defeat in 
American history. Last June in Korea we 
had totally defeated the Communists, even 
the best the Russians could send to help 
their stooges. American fire power had 
proved superior to Communist hordes. The 
other nations of the world could not imzgine 
why we agreed to a cease fire. We had the 
upper hand, and could have dictated the 
peace terms. Day by day we have abandoned 
another little bit of our aims in Korea. We 
forgot about a unified Korea, we forgot about 
Punishing the invaders. Every step the 
American Government has taken in Korea 
so far has followed to the letter the Eoviet 
peace terms laid before the U. N. Assembly 
in December 1950. 

Watch how each new step follows the So- 
viet demand that we must be pushed out of 
Asia. John Foster Dulles, the architect of 
the latest sell-out in Japan, in going to go 


about the country arguing for a firm peace 
in Korea. 

Watch it closely. Hidden in the soft words 
you will find a mild proposal that we with- 
draw our armies. The American people will 
think they have their sons, husbands, and 
brothers home again. But watch carefully. 
You will find that Korea is to be policed by 
some new U.N. force. That U.N. force will 
not have any American soldiers. It will be 
made up of neutrals like Poland or possibly 
Russia. 

Then go back and look at the Soviet peace 
terms of December, 1950. You will see that 
Russia’s foremost demand was removal of 
“foreign,” that means American, troops from 
Korea. Do you wonder the folly of our po- 
litical leaders in Korea is being trumpeted 
all over Asia by the Communists as a defeat 
for the United States? 

It is a defeat—make no mistake about it. 

Our political leaders have sold out our 
magnificent fighting men in Korea. They 
have sold out our tragic Korean allies They 
have sold out the patriotic Chinese who 
fought a war against Japan with one hand 
while they fought a war against the Com- 
munists with the other. 

Don't misunderstand me. I want our men 
out of Korea today, if possible. But I don’t 
want our brave and valiant soldiers ordered 
out of Korea into a booby trap. 

Do you think the Soviet Union is helping 
us bring our men home for any good reason? 
They want our men home so they can take 
over Korea and Japan. Then we will not 
have an air base or a harbor in the far Pacific. 
On the day we realize the Cossack threat is 
at the doors of Alaska, Hawaii, and even 
California, our men will be ordered back to 
war, to fight the Communists—from the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean. They will re- 
gain their bases and then their airfields as 
at Iwo Jima, with their blood. 

We want our men home. But a booby trap 
is not home, not peace, not security. We 
want our men home on American terms, with 
a strong American foreign policy and a strong 
American defense policy to protect them. 

Wherever we look, the hearts of Americans 
are heavy. We pay our taxes by giving up 
even the necessities of life. But the thieves 
reach in and steal our money on the way to 
the vaults. 

There is corruption in the Treasury De- 
partment. There is corruption in the stor- 
age of farmers’ wheat and corn. There is 
corruption in the building of air bases, from 
Greenland’s icy mountains to Morocco’s 
golden sands. 

Never in all our history has there been so 
shameless a plunderbund in control of our 
Government. They are only the phospho- 
rescent light on the decay of our whole Gov- 
ernment. He who steals our purse, steals 
trash compared with the men who have 
stolen victory from our fighting men in Korea. 

There is something terribly wrong with 
the war in Korea. There is something ter- 
ribly wrong in these phony peace negotia- 
tions in Korea. There is something terribly 
wrong in the Japanese Peace Treaty, and in 
NATO, and in U. N., and in UNESCO and in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Why is this corruption so deep, so univer- 
sal in our Government today? Because the 
men who govern us are not merely trying to 
line their pockets with ill-gotten gold, like 
the plunderbunds of old. The old-style 
plunderers reached out and took their pick- 
ings from the wealth of the nation as it 
passed them by, but the wealth flowed on, 
The country prospered, its vital energies un- 
disturbed. 

The plunderers of today are of a different 
breed. They are willing to sell our country 
itself, so they can keep the colossal power 
they have taken to themselves. 

I will tell you what is wrong with our 
country today—I can tell it in a very few 
words. The trouble is that President Roose- 
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velt, in his 12 years in office, built up a 
power so colossal that even he could not 
control it. Congress could not control it— 
the courts could not control it—the voters 
could not control it—like Old Man River, 
it just went rolling along. 

Then the scepter fell from Roosevelt's 
trembling hands at Tehran and Yalta, in 
the management of the war and of the peace, 
in the party campaigns of 1940 and 1944. 
Who took over the reins? Real Americans 
were busy winning the war. But the ruth- 
less men who were running this colossus, 
thought only of one thing—to keep their 
hands on the levers of power. And in this 
inner circle, the Hisses and their Communist 
coworkers had the upper hand. 

Last year I told how our country was be- 
ing governed by men with a blueprint for 
our destruction, and we were right on the 
timetable. I told how even General Mar- 
shall lent himself as an aid to the men who 
were wrecking our country. I tell you this 
is our problem, this little group of ruthless 
men, political gangsters and traitors, who 
have the power in their hands and intend 
to keep it. 

It was hard to fight the bootleggers of 
the twenties. It will be hard to fight the 
dope peddlers of today. But they are noth- 
ing compared with the fight against the 
political gangsters and the traitors who have 
stolen the keys to the wealth of our coun- 
try, and are willing to drag us down to ruin 
to keep their ill-gotten wealth and power. 

Last Saturday night the so-called Demo- 
cratic Party had its annual rally. President 
Truman addressed the diners. Before his 
audience of Democrats, in elaborate evening 
dress, who had paid $100 apiece for a piece 
of steak, he lashed out at the Republican 
Party as the party of privileges. He ridiculed 
the Republican Party for having a great 
many candidates, for having a great many 
opinions, for conducting a public debate 
about where it was going and why. 

Think of it, my friends, the Republicans 
are ridiculed because the members stil! dis- 
cuss their candidates, still debate openly 
in what direction they think the country 
ought to go. 

How far we have progressed along the 
line of European thinking when a party in 
this country is criticized for open debate. 
He ridiculed the Republican Party for turn- 
ing back to the ideal of the founders of our 
country. He called people who believe in 
the Constitution and the Republic, dinosaur 
Republicans. 

How far have we progressed along the 
road to European political thinking when 
a party in this country is ridiculed for 
being true to the ideals of George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln. Mr. Truman says our party is a 
dinosaur party because it looks hopefully 
to our national heroes. 

Well, I want to tell you what Mr. Tru- 
man's Fair Deal Party is like. His Fair Deal 
Party is best described by the line in the old 
nursery rhyme, “Will you come into my par- 
lor? said the spider to the fly.” Every move, 
every part of the Fair Deal government is like 
the threads of the spider’s web. Their farm 
plan is a pretty shining iridescent thread. 
Their wages and hours bills, their union 
policies, their loans for housing, their 
grants for hospital construction, their aid to 
schools, their so-called war orders for indus- 
try, their foreign loans with orders for coal 
and lard and wheat, are all pretty shining 
iridescent threads. They all look like shining 
paths to an exciting future. They all iead 
to the center of the web and at the center, 
what is there? In the center is the maw 
of the spider, which draws in all our wealth 
and gives us back 50-cent dollars, which 
draws in all our young men and gives us back 
Yalts and Tehran, the Korean peace negoe 
tiations and the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
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President Truman last Saturday read his 
denunciation of the Republican Party. 

He praised the so-called Democratic Party. 
Then, actor that he is, he read his announce- 
ment that he would not run again. Do you 
think President Truman made the decision? 
Oh no, he was no longer useful to the inner 
circle. His was a tarnished figure—they 
need a bright new shining one—The Fair 
Deal will come up with a bright new shining 
candidate. They may even strike a bargain 
with the southern Democrats and look like 
comservatives for awhile. 

But let us not be deceived, my friends. 
That is only the front window. Whoever 
the new candidate may be, however conserv- 
ative the robes in which he is dressed, he 
will be fronting for the same little inner 
circle of political master minds who have 
their hands on $85,000,000,000 of American 
doilars a year and do not intcnd to let go. 

You will ask me who are the members of 
this little inner circle? And I will answer 
I cannot tell you. There are two reasons— 
for one thing we do not know most of them. 
The Tydings committee of 1950 could have 
found out, but the inner circle ordered a 
whitewash and whitewash was splashed all 
over everything in sight. 

The McCarran committee, of which I am 
a member, is now trying, after years of ob- 
struction, to get the names for you. But 
there is another difficulty. Do you know 
that under our laws, I cannot stand up here 
before you and tell you the names of the 
men I suspect are taking their orders from 
Moscow? Or of the stooges who help them? 
If I speak on the Senate floor I have im- 
munity, but if I speak here, they can sue 
me for slander, and tie up all my time and 
my money for the next year or two, as they 
did to a patriotic woman in Connecticut, 
who didn’t want Communists billed as inno- 
cent public entertainers in her town. 

Ten years went by between the time we 
had absolute proof Hiss was a Communist 
and the date when the courts convicted him, 
and we were free to speak. Look at what 
happened in those 10 years. We surrendered 
at Tehran, at Yalta, at Potsdam. We aban- 
doned Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Eastern Germany to the Communists. Ger- 
many, Stalin's greatest threat, was reduced 
to military impotence, and American men 
and money must now fill the gap. We lost 
our stanch ally, China, and the booby trap 
was laid that finally caught us in the war 
in Korea and soon may swallow Japan. 

Millions of American casualties, billions 
of dollars of honest production lost, be- 
cause those who knew could not speak out. 

The FBI had the information but they 
couldn't warn the American people of the 
dangerous men in government. They could 
only telf Mr. Truman and his Department 
of Justice. 

Today, we watch the betrayal of our men 
in Korea, the sell-out of Japan, the threat- 
ened phony peace in Korea, and the steady 
progress toward recognition of Red China, 
and we cannot cry out the names of the few 
men we know among the traitors in our 
midst. 

Mr. Truman says 99 percent of the present 
Government and the Democratic Party are 
honest, decent men. That is quite true. 
They just don't know what is going on. Mr. 
Snyder didn't know about his income-tax 
collectors. Mr. McGrath didn’t know about 
the tax lawyers who helped tax dodgers at 
the expense of honest taxpayers. Mr. 
Acheson wouldn't turn his back on Alger 
Hiss. Mr. Truman's argument is like the 
murderer who says the little pills were harm- 
less. They were 99 percent good and only 
1 percent arsenic. 

Isn't that a comforting thought? 

The American Government today is a 
walled city, hidden like the Kremlin from 
the public view. Ninety-nine percent of the 
people who work for it may be simple bread- 
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and-butter people, but 1 percent, or even 
less, is poisonous enough to poison all the 
rest. 

The inner circle distorts and confuses our 
foreign policy, our military policy, our eco- 
nomic policy. Then they pass their twisted 
ideas to the mass of administrators. They 
send out their spell binders, on the public 
payroll, to confuse the public. They ridi- 
cule any honest leaders of the opposition 
who dare to challenge their power. They 
bring in the Charlie Wilsons, geniuses in 
something other than politics. Charlie Wil- 
son has at last waked up. He thought he 
was put there to fight inflation. Now he 
knows better. 

What a procession of Charlie Wilson's 
have fronted for the Fair Deal, and hoped 
to change it from inside. One by one they 
have dropped off, but there are always more. 
There’s no one so foolish as a practical 
American who thinks he can, single-handed, 
outwit this inner circle. 

Maybe the supply of innocents is getting 
low. President Truman tried to get a front 
man to investigate corruption for him. But 
it didn’t work. So they brought in the 
“heroic” figure of Newbold Morris, a society 
lawyer who went into politics as front man 
for Mayor LaGuardia when he was helping 
build the Fair Deal Party out of pieces of 
left-wing parties in New York City. 

Now Morris is gone. 

This colossus on the Potomac, guided by 
a few master minds is the clue to all the 
strange, incredible, destructive things done 
in the last 10 years. Try the test. Try it 
on every problem and see how it brings the 
light into dark places. 

Don’t you know there is something awfully 
wrong about an $85,000,000,000 budget— 
when the chiefs of the Air Force say we do 
not have as many planes as Russia? Do 
you think it is an accident that all over the 
world we are regarded as suing for peace? 
Do you think it is an accident that every 
informed observer believes we will make a 
deal with the Red Chinese and let them 
into the U. N.? Do you think it is an acci- 
dent that the Japanese peace treaty is as 
full of holes as a swiss cheese? Do you think 
no one in the State Department has sense 
enough to see how the treaty gives billions 
in reparations to Red China? Or that the 
plan follows the plan of Owen Lattimore 
almost to the letter? Was it an accident 
that vast concessions to Red China were 
hidden in a series of carefully contrived 
booby‘traps, so well disguised it was almost 
impossible to find them? Do you think Mr. 
Acheson couldn't see that our bases in 
Japan will turn out exactly as our fighting 
in Korea turned out, with the United States 
enmeshed in U. N. and the Communists the 
victors? 

You are told that NATO is a plan for mu- 
tual defense of Western Europe and the 
United States. But do you know it also is 
@ blueprint for a planned economy con- 
trolled somewhere above the American Con- 
gress and American law? Do you know that 
expenses—and taxes—will be decided up in 
the stratosphere far above the American 
voters? Do you know it is a plan to inte- 
grate, as they say, all the countries of NATO 
into one Atlantic community in which the 
trifling differences between nations will be 
obliterated by the planners? 

Won't it be nice when our troops and 
bases in Japan are turned over by the Presi- 
dent to U. N. forces as they were in Korea? 
When the American flag no longer flies over 
Americans in the Pacific? Won't it be nice 
when a Pacific NATO is assembled out of the 
carefully designed pieces of the Japanese, 
Australian, and Philippine treaties, with 
Indochina and the other nations of Asia? 
Don’t you want to have our economy inte- 
grated with that of 10 or 12 Pacific nations? 
And our laws? And our political system? 
And our armies? If you don’t you are not a 





good internationalist, as the Fair Dealers 
mean the term. 

Americans joined the U. N. because they 
thought it was going to be an Assembly in 
which nations got together round a table 
and talked things out, and perhaps avoided 
war. But that is not what U.N. is. U.N. 
is a part of this same mysterious new govern- 
ment with a little inner group that knows 
all and decides all, with a mass of innocent 
fellow travelers and a clever propaganda to 
deceive the public. 

The State Department helps U. N. and 
U.N. helps the State Department. Mr. Ache- 
son wants what the little group of master- 
minds desire, not what Americans think 
their country needs. 

In recent weeks the fortunes of the United 
States have been sagging in the U. N. 
Friendly nations have been voting against us 
or significantly abstaining from voting. 

February 1, on the Chinese Nationalist 
resolution condemning Russia, the same wav- 
ering friends all abstained. Our allies to 
whom we have given billions of dollars, 
deserted us while American youth stands 
watch in Western Europe. 

The U. N. cannot preserve peace. It can- 
not even keep its own employees from organ- 
izing into Red cells. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


What is happening to our real national 
defense? We have a military budget of some- 
thing like $60,000,000,000 a year but experts 
say we have not put a single new tank into 
production since 1945. 

It is only 6 or 7 years since the peak of 
our fighting strength in World War II. Do 
you think Americans have suddenly become 
so inefficient, that we have lost every ability 
we had 6 years ago? 

No. That is too simple. Our trouble is 
the same invisible government. It orders 
full speed ahead on airplane production 
when it wants to get a control bill out of 
Congress. Then when our airpower in Korea 
is weaker than that of the enemy, it orders a 
big cut-back. 

Men may go hungry in Detroit, and South 
Bend, but this is an election year and the 
administration wants to give the people both 
guns and automobiles. 

Now let’s come back home for a moment. 
The same sinister forces are busy in their 
efforts to destroy our domestic economy. 
The Fair Deal soothsayers tell you, “Our 
economy is stronger than it has ever been. 
Farmers, businessmen, wage earners, white- 
collar workers, professionals—all of these 
are better off than they have ever been 
before.” 

Well, are we? You now have a 53-cent 
dollar. Our people are too smart to believe 
in that kind of prosperity. We all know 
about rubber checks. They circulate for a 
little while, but the day comes when every 
check goes back to the bank and if the money 
isn’t there, the bubble bursts. 

The Fair Deal is paying its followers in 
checks that are going to bounce. We do not 
know when. But we know that sooner or 
later it is a certainty. 

The Fair Deal has kept up its shadow of 
prosperity only by keeping up war and the 
fear of war. Mr. Dulles, the pious peace- 
maker, told us the nations at Paris discussed 
how the American people must be kept 
“artificially alarmed.” But you can't keep 
people “artificially alarmed” without a few 
little police actions like Korea. 

Every Fair Deal dollar is dripping with the 
warm blood of 1,037,513 American casualties 
in World War II and of 109,000 casualties in 
the Korean police action. 

The Republican Party doesn’t want or be- 
lieve in that kind of “prosperity.” What is 
“prosperity” to the worker who has to pay 
one-quarter of all his income in taxes, with 
each of his remaining dollars cut to 53 cents? 
What is “prosperity” to the housewife who 
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pays 95 cents for coffee, 25 cents for milk, 
and $1.10 for a pound of beef? What is 
“prosperity” to the farmer who bought an 
E bond for $75 in 1940, got back $100 in 
1950, and then could only buy $53 in goods 
with it? What is “prosperity” to the aged, 
the widow, the veteran, the school teacher, 
whose insurance, pensions, and life savings 
are cut in half? 

That is the kind of “prosperity” the Fair 
Deal is giving you. 

So, my friends, the issues are drawn. We 
in Indiana are ready for the battle. Only 
the Republican Party can demolish this 
colossus on the Potomac. The real Demo- 
crats are lost, homeless, and helpless. We 
must reelect CHARLES HALLECK, SHEP CRUM- 
PACKER, Ross ADAIR, JOHN BEAMER, CECIL 
HarpEN, WILLIAM Bray, EARL WILSON, RALPH 
Harvey, and CHARLIE BrowNson. Then we 
can add two new Republicans and have a 
solid Republican delegation from Indiana. 

We must have, and we welcome, the aid 
of loyal Americans, Jeffersonian Democrats, 
so-called independent voters, and all those 
whose love for America cries out at the 
shameful betrayals of the past 20 years. 

Let us show the Nation how Indiana fights 
for the safety of our country and the preser- 
vation of the Republic. 

But let us do more than that. Let us 
make Indiana the leader in the national 
revival which can, in this very year, send 
to Congress a majority of members deter- 
mined to protect our Nation and preserve 
its liberties. 

What will the Republicans do if they win? 
What would you do if you inherited a house 
that hadn't been swept for 20 years? 

First, Republicans would pull down the 
paper curtain that hides our secret govern- 
ment and let in the light. We would fire 
all the press agents. We would let real 
reporters write about everything they could 
uncover. We would turn the pitiless search- 
light of publicity on every nook and corner 
where an American bureaucrat is spending 
money taken from the earnings of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Then we would run out the Communist 
rats. The Government knows how to do 
it—all we need is Government officials with 
the will to do it. 

We would free the FBI. It has all the 
information about Communists we need, but 
can’t use it. A Republican President can 
take the handcuffs off the FBI—then it can 
arrest the criminals and traitors within the 
Government itself. 

We will free the military of State Depart- 
ment control and tell it to plan a good 
American defense program, as of now. 

We will tell the military their business 
is to have an Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force ready to fight, ready to strike 
within an hour of attack. 

That is the only language we Republicans 
will use to the Russian Communists. That 
is the only language they understand. 

We can go to work on the State Depart- 
ment. We will cut out the public-relations 
divisions which spend your millions inviting 
well-intentioned people to go to Washing- 
ton and be spoon-fed on the Acheson party 
line. f 

We will have a clear-cut foreign policy— 
no more American money to countries where 
a third of the voters are Communists. We 
will remake our foreign policy on one prin- 
ciple only. We will ask of every activity in 
foreign policy—does it contribute to Ameri- 
can security? 

Then we will turn to the State Depart- 
ment’'s international agencies. 

We will cut out every hidden Communist 
and Socialist delegate and the do-gooders 
who do not know they are doing the work for 
the Communists. 

We will not contribute one thin dime to 
let U. N. convert us into a Socialist-Commu- 
nist dictatorship—not one thin dime to help 


U. N. turn the Unixed States into a province 
of world government. 

We will not haul down the American flag 
over our own Armed Forces, or our bases and 
put up the flags of U. N., NATO or PATO. 

We will dismantle the huge Federal bu- 
reaucracy which is engaged in telling our 
States how to—imagine—raise their stand- 
ards. 

We will return to private operation every 
activity that can be done better by American 
business than it can by bureaucrats. 

Then we will go after the budget. An hon- 
est government can cut the budget in a 
thousand places. It can use part of the sav- 
ings to pay off the debt and fight inflation at 
the source. With the rest of the savings it 
can cut taxes. We can have new tax cuts 
every year, as the Republicans did in the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Yes; the Republicans know what to do—we 
just need fresh air, sunlight, a good broom 
and some DDT. 

We can set to work on the accumulated 
filth, dirt and disease of the past 20 years. 
We can all work together until the house of 
government emerges once again, clean, clear, 
and simple, as our forefathers designed it, 
and as we received it. 

We can hand on to our children, not an 
American province in a Socialist-Communist 
world, but a free and independent American 
Republic—that will once again be the light 
of the world. 


Fiitieth Anniversary of the American 
Automobile Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp addresses 
by a number of distinguished citizens of 
Chicago, Ill., at a ceremony on March 
4, 1952, placing on sale a stamp com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the American Automobile Association. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorpD, as follows: 


REMARKS AT THE CHICAGO Post OFFICE, MARCH 
4, 1952, aT a CEREMO?TY PLACING ON SALE A 
STAMP COMMEMORATING THE FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE AS- 
SOCIATION 


John Haderlein, postmaster of Chicago: 
“Welcome. This is a very important day— 
a milestone in the history of the American 
Automobile Association. I believe that I 
can best describe its many capable and ef- 
ficient activities throughout its 50 years up 
to its jubilee by reading from the program 
of its accomplishment: ‘Fifty years ago to- 
day, on March 4, 1902, in this same city of 
Chicago, Ill., representatives of nine pioneer 
automobile clubs founded the American Au- 
tomobile Association. In the ensuing years, 
the association has grown into the world’s 
largest motor federation, with some 750 af- 
filiated clubs and branches, and a membere 
ship of over 3,500,000. 

“For half a century the association has 
served the motorist and the Nation, striving 
always to safeguard the interests of the in- 
dividual user while aiding in the develop- 
ment of automotive transportation. 

“Its broad-gaged program of public 
service encompasses a wide area; improve- 
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ment of highways, relief of congestion, 
equitable taxation, and reduction of traffic 
accidents. 

“‘Few projects of the American Automo- 
bile Association have met with greater pub- 
lic response and acclaim than its sponsorship 
of school safety patrols, an organization of 
selected boys and girls from the upper ele- 
mentary grades who help their schoolmates 
to avoid street traffic accidents. 

“‘From a small beginning over 30 years 
ago, the movement has grown tremendously. 
Today, it is a national institution and a 
vital force in the important task of protect- 
ing America’s children from the hazards of 
modern traffic. 

“*Today, at some 18,000 schools in over 
9,000 communities, more than 500,000 patrol 
members are protecting their classmates. 
The American Automobile Association is 
proud of its opportunity to cooperate with 
schools and police by providing equipment 
and training aids for America’s sc100] safety 
patrol members.’ 

“It was fitting that when Postmaster Gene 
eral Jesse M. Donaldson authorized a coms 
memorative stamp to be issued to honor this 
great and memorable day, that he selected 
Chicago as the issuing office—for this was 
the city of the birth of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. We of the Chicago post 
office, and I know the people of Chicago, feel 
greatly honored to have this event held here.” 

Charles M. Hayes, president, Chicago Mo- 
tor Club: “It is significant that the post 
office is paying tribute to the school safety 
patrol by issuing a commemorative stamp. 
The post office itself has a rich tradition of 
service. The New York post office has carved 
in stone an appreciation of the work of our 
carriers of the mail who are not hindered by 
wind or rain or the dark of night from carry- 
ing mail to its destination. How fitting, 
therefore, for such an organization of dedi- 
cated men and women to pay honor to the 
boys and girls of our Nation dedicated to the 
saving of lives. 

“This stamp is issued as an acknowledge 
ment of the 50 years of service of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association which is com- 
pleted this year. A most important part of 
this service is the work the clubs of the 
American Automobile Association perform 
in sponsoring this group of young lifesavers. 
The schools, the civil authorities, the police 
departments—all who have a part in main- 
taining the school safety patrol—are honored 
by this step. 

“The self-sacrificing teachers in public and 
parochial schools get little recognition for 
the work they do. Too often it is forgotten. 
We are so likely to accept it as we do the 
air and the light and the freedom we enjoy 
in this country of ours. 

“Today is a day of triumph for safety. Ac. 
cidents in other age groups have soared to 
dizzy heights. Accidents among children 
have decreased over the years that adult ac- 
cidents were mounting—and mounting by 
thousands. The reason for this decrease, of 
course, has been the safety work of the 
schools. So, when you see a white-belted boy 
or girl standing at a school crossing assisting 
younger children to cross, reflect for a mo- 
ment that «his help would not be available if 
it were not for the officials of your city who 
make it possible. 

“Too often we overlook the high value of 
education. We know the three E's of safety: 
education, engineering, and enforcement; but 
a short-sighted view sees only enforcement. 
Enforcement is necessary, but not more so 
than education. Maybe if we had enough 
education, enforcement would take care of 
itself. 

“Don’t say I'm visionary. I ask you to look 
at the school safety patrol and its national 
record of lives saved. I ask you to compare 
the adult fatalities with the child fatalities, 
and then decide upon the value of education 
as compared with the other E’s of safety.” 
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Osborne A. Pearson, Assistant Postmaster 
General: “Today for the first time in the his- 
tory of our country a commemorative stamp 
is being issued to focus attention upon the 
very urgent need for measures to prevent 
traffic fatalities and promote highway safety. 
The benefits of the elementary school safety 
patrol program which was started just 30 
years ago are constantly being felt as traffic 
fatalities among young school children have 
declined steadily down through the years. 

“Today the school safety patrol is a na- 
tional institution with patrol members daily 
protecting millions of children. We send 
our children off to school with greater confi- 
dence due to the efforts of the AAA, one of 
whose major projects over the years has been 
stimulation and promotion of traffic safety. 
Further, we cannot overlook the wonderful 
work the American Automobile Association 
is doing in making high-school students 
safety conscious. Through the AAA, high- 
school students in many schools throughout 
the country are given an opportunity to 
learn to drive in a correct and safe manner. 
I daresay that within the next few years a 
course in safe and sane driving of motor 
vehicles will be a part of every curriculum in 
high schools generally throughout the land. 
This, in my opinion, would be a further defi- 
nite step toward highway safety. 

“The importance of the automobile in 
shaping the social and economic scene in the 
United States in the past 50 years is unde- 
niable. In the last 50 years we have gone 
from the horse-drawn buggy to luxury trans- 
portation, and travel of our own in private 
motor conveyances, yet we can’t overlook the 
fact that the automobile in irresponsible 
hands is man’s worst enemy. It is through 
the endeavors and progressive and forward- 
looking organizations like the American 
Automobile Association that unsafe automo- 
biles are being prohibited on the highways. 

“Young boys and girls are being educated 
and trained to respect the rights of other 
drivers and pedestrians, and young children 
are being made more traffic conscious because 
of having safety measures brought constantly 
to their attention on their way to and from 
their classes.” 

J. E. O'Neill, president, American Auto- 
mobile Association: “The boys and girls of 
the school safety patrols in their distinctive 
Sam Browne belts and badges standing at 
their posts of duty on every school day, rain 
or shine, are a distinctively American insti- 
tution. With guidance and help from the 
police, from the schools, from the AAA motor 
clubs, these youngsters are learning the val- 
uable lessons of self-help. Their function 
as guardians of their schoolmates is not only 
providing valuable protection today, but is 
fitting them to be better citizens of tomor- 
row. The picture of the old car and the 
new on the AAA commemorative stamp is 
an accurate reflection of the times in which 
we live. 

“Tt is an era of contrasts and other quick- 
ening change—and this era of change has 
brought marked development of the motor 
clubs which constitute the AAA. When the 
American Automobile Association was or- 
ganized as a national federation of motor 
clubs here in Chicago almost 50 years ago 
to the minute, motorists were a small har- 
rassed minority. They were frowned upon 
by the owners of horses; the contraptions 
they drove were feared by the seven thousand 
or more firms making wagons and buggies; 
they were subject to harsh and repressive 
legislation. But in spite of all the animosity 
aroused in its fledgling years, the automo- 
bile soon became popular with Americans. 
The industry went through some difficult 
growing pains. Close to 2,000 different makes 
of cars have been offered to the American 
public during the past half century, but of 
these only a handful have survived the criti- 
ciem of the American buying public. Though 
the number of makes is small compared with 


earlier years, the number of cars that are 
in daily use today has reached astounding 
proportions. In 1902 when our organization 
was formed, there were but 23,000 passenger 
cars in use. In 1913 the total registered 
passenger cars passed the 1,000,000 mark; in 
1918 it passed the 5,000,000 mark; in 1927 
it passed the 7,000,000 mark; in 1947 our 
registration went past the 30,000,000 mile- 
post; and as of today, approximately 43,000,- 
000 passenger cars are registered, taking 
people to and from their work, going on 
shopping trips and transporting the families 
on vacation trips or to the neighborhood 
movies. I think it would be safe to say that 
in all history no other development has so 
profoundly and so rapidly changed the way 
of living of the people as a whole. It has 
brought the freedom of movement to the ma- 
jority of the American families undreamed 
of at the turn o* the century. This stamp 
design, through a few artistic symbols, repre- 
sents in a comparatively small space an 
exciting story of adventure—adventure into 
freedom, adventure into individual enter- 
prise, and adventure into self-reliance. On 
behalf of the officers, directors, and employees 
of the Three-A’s, and on behalf of the 500,000 
members of the school safety patrols, I want 
to express deep appreciation for the recogni- 
tion of our efforts that has been manifested 
by the Post Office Department in the issuance 
of this stamp.” 

Lou E. Holland, chairman, AAA golden 
jubilee committee: “This is certainly a happy 
occasion and in my opinion no stamp has 
ever been issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment that will be appreciated as much as 
this particular stamp. Think of the 500,000 
boys and girls we have in the school safety 
patrol, and consider the design of this 
stamp—a patrol member standing out in 
front gvarding two schoolmates before they 
cross the street. Every mother who has a 
son in the patrol is going to say that’s her 
boy, and every mother who has a child in 
school is going to say, “That boy is protect- 
ing my child.’ 

“Now, we've talked about the patrol, and 
this is done to commend the school patrol 
which was organized here some 30 years ago 
and we have some members of the patrol 
here this morning from the Blane Elemen- 
tary School. I'm going to ask them to walk 
up in front and post the colors. Members 
of the patrol, please come forward. (Patrol 
members come forward, post flag, and recite 
the patrol oath and the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag.) 

“Now, when you consider the life of the 
patrol member and consider that we have 
500,000 in every State of the Union, and that 
these boys and girls are accepting responsi- 
bility when they become a member of the 
patrol, from that day on you're building 
character, and you're making better citizens. 

“I'm happy to tell you that the movement 
has grown. It has been adopted in South 
America, where many of the schools are using 
the textbooks of the American Automobile 
Association that have been translated into 
Spanish. In fact, the idea that originated 
here in the mind of our good friend Charles 
M. Hayes is rapidly becoming a world-wide 
organization saving thousands and thou- 
sands of lives. Yes; it’s a wonderful move- 
ment. 

“And now I can’t help but mention the 
Tespect that we must have for those engi- 
neers of 50 years ago, when they pioneered 
the motorcar. We had some 8 or 10 of those 
old cars in line this morning. You could 
hardly picture a worse day than this for a 
modern motorcar, but, so far as I know, each 
and every one of those antique vehicles made 
it to the post office—and under their own 
power. And I want to thank sincerely those 
who made it possible for us to have those 
cars this morning, and for the men who drove 
the cars in the parade. Our hearty thanks 
and congratulations on a job well done.” 
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Seizure of Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment made by Mr. William J. Grede, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, with respect to the sei- 
zure of the steel industry by the Govern- 
ment. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


William J. Grede, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, today 
declared the Government's seizure of the 
steel industry is naked dictatorship. 

“This is precisely the kind of lawless 
usurpation of power against which the Amer- 
ican people have shed their blood and de- 
voted their treasury every since the United 
States became an independent republic. 
Americans abhor dictatorship. 

“If Mr. Truman, acting without authoriza- 
tion of the people's representatives in Con- 
gress, can seize the steel industry, there is 
nothing to prevent him from seizing the cor- 
ner grocery, or a man’s home, or a newspaper. 
This is the kind of executive usurpation of 
power that our Constitution was designed to 
prevent. If Mr. Truman arrogates to himself 


the power to seize private property without 
due process of law, then all the other con- 
stitutional protections, freedom of the press, 
freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, the 


entire fabric of protection of independent 
freedoms, are destroyed. 

“With full realization of the gravity of 
these charges, I charge that, for political 
purposes, Mr. Truman has usurped authority 
he does not possess. 

“I charge that this is part of a consistent 
pattern to completely dominate our economy 
by the controls through government-union 
collusion. 

“I charge that Mr. Truman failed to live 
up to his responsibility to enforce the laws 
of the land when he refused to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

“I charge that the power vested in the 
Wage Stabilization Board to interfere in 
union management disputes is absolutely 
inconsistent with that Board's legal respon- 
sibility for stabilization of wages. 

“I charge that the Board was vested with 
labor disputes authority for the purpose of 
giving labor unions unwarranted wage in- 
creases and other concessions, such as the 
compulsory union shop, that they could not 
possibly have obtained through collective 
bargaining. By imposing the compulsory 
union shop, millions of unwilling Americans 
would be forced to join unions and pay 
tribute in order to work at the jobs of their 
choice—and in some cases in order to work 
at all. 

“I charge that the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s recommendation in the steel case 
and other cases, over the protest of its in- 
dustry members, is extremely unstabilizing, 
both in terms of wage rates and in terms of 
employee relations. 

“I charge that Mr. Truman misrepresented 
the issues in his address last night. 

“I charge that Mr. Truman misrepresented 
the situation when he failed to tell the peo- 
ple that the steel industry took the position 
that there should be neither wage increases 
nor price increases; and when he said that 
the Wage Stabilization Board recommenda- 
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tions in the steel industry would result 
merely in giving the steelworkers the benefits 
already enjoyed by most other employees, 
despite the fact that the steelworkers are 
among the most highest paid in all industry. 

“I charge that Mr. Truman has no author- 
ity for this seizure. 

“I charge that Mr. Truman is even now 
bludgeoning the industries to force them to 
accept the Wage Stabilization Board's rec- 
ommendations, thereby converting recom- 
mendations into dictatorial orders. 

“I charge that this dictatorial action on 
the part of Mr. Truman will seriously handi- 
cap our relations with the free world, for it 
will be construed as evidence that the cold 
war is merely a quarrel between two dic- 
tatorships rather than a fight for freedom. 

“It is gratifying to note that the steel 
companies, acting courageously in the inter- 
est of all Americans, have already challenged 
this usurpation of authority. It is every 
freedom-loving American's duty to Join in 
this fight. 

“If Congress and the courts permit this 
usurpation of Executive authority to go un- 
challenged, no home, no business, none of 
our cherished freedoms are safe. Govern- 
ment by dictatorship rather than a govern- 
ment of laws will have arrived, and the torch 
of freedom will have been extinguished.” 


Want Their Money Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Want Their Money Back,” pub- 
lished in the Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press 
of April 5, 1952. 

I call the editorial to the attention of 
all who are in any way connected with 
contributions to unemployment insur- 
ance systems, or who are concerned with 
the benefits to be derived therefrom. I 
think they will be interested in reading 
it. Also, I feel sure that all who are 
concerned with the question of States’ 
rights will be most interested in the 
editorial. ‘ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WanT THEIR Money Back 


The Federal Government has withheld 
$142,000,000 of unemployment insurance 
funds from New York State since 1938, Wil- 
liam A. Mills, of the Empire State Association 
of Commerce, told the House Ways and 
Means Committee this week. The commit- 
tee is conducting hearings on bills to change 
unemployment insurance laws. 

Mills asked for adjustments to provide 
larger amounts from the Federal Govern- 
ment for New York and 31 other States. He 
said: “It is our money that I am talking 
about—not Federal hand-outs. It is funds 
collected from the employers of New York 
presumably for the efficient administration 
of its own system.” 

To illustrate his contention that the funds 
employers want are their own, he declared: 
“Since the plan was inaugurated in 1938 
New York employers have sent to Washing- 
ton the almost unbelievable amount of $319,- 
740,000. Of that amount, but $177,710,000 
has been sent back to perform the public 


service for which it was intended. The Fed- 
eral Government has withheld from us $142,- 
030,000, a sum only slightly less than that 
spent for administration during the past 13 
years.” 

“Because of this unintended diversion of 
what we consider to be trust funds, New 
York has been forced to impose an additional 
burden upon its employers in order to sup- 
plement the funds needed for administra- 
tive purposes * * * employers of our 
State will be called upon to contribute an 
estimated $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 annually 
while funds supposedly available for these 
Purposes are withheld from our State.” 

New York employers pay more into the 
Federal fund than any other State, Mills said, 
“yet with considerable regularity those 
charged with the efficient management of 
our State system have had to come hat in 
hand to Washington for funds with which to 
finance our State-enacted federally approved 
system. At no time since the law has been 
enacted, I am told, has New York been 
granted what it considered to be adequate 
funds for administrative purposes.” 


The Truman Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Truman Legacy,” written 
by Kermit McFarland, of the Scripps- 
Howard editorial staff, and published in 
the Washington Daily News of Monday, 
April 7, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


THE TRUMAN LEGACY 
(By Kermit McFarland) 


When President Harry S. Truman steps 
out of office next January, his administra- 
tion will bequeath to his successor, whoever 
he may be, a legacy of vast global and do- 
mestic problems. 

The new President will inherit the same 
basic issues which confronted Mr. Truman 
when he took over in 1945. 

For the United States, at the end of seven 
Truman years, is about where it was at the 
start. It is at war—and the danger of a 
greater war hangs ominously over the world. 
Inflation is still with us—only more of it, 
and still more threatened. 

The history books, when they come to be 
written, will need many pages just for the 
highlights of the Truman years—years of 
feverish action. But the definitive results 
will be far less adaptable to concise re- 
porting. 

The next President will inherit not only a 
vast assortment of commitments made by 
the Truman Government, both at home and 
abroad, but also—despite the frantic and im- 
passioned action of the Truman years—a 
host of unresolved issues. 

The Truman years have been years of his- 
toric events, but also years of incredible 
contrasts in administration policy: 

The close of two wars, and the beginning 
of another. 

The earth-shaking decision to use the 
atomic bomb on the Japanese, and the abrupt 
refusal to permit the Chinese on Formosa 
the privilege of diversionary attacks on the 
Red-held China mainland. 
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The blood challenge to aggression in Korea, 
followed by the collapse of a seemingly 
well-mounted offensive and 9 months of a 
near-grovelling scramble to withdraw from 
the action so valiantly begun. 

The daring Berlin airlift, which scored 
such a stunning triumph over Russian 
bullying, and the diplomatic tenderness of 
the negotiations with Czech Communists for 
the release of the pilloried and imprisoned 
William N. Oatis. 

The dramatic dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur, and the placid tolerance of scandal- 
smirched politicians in high places. 

The brave words against inflation, and the 
Gefauit by which it was permitted to reach 
new heights. 

The rousing and insistent outcry against 
the Taft-Hartley labor law, and the repeated 
use of it to nalt or avert major strikes. 

The militant demand for more and more 
guns, and the stubborn refusal to interfere 
seriously with civilian lollipops. 

Seven years of Truman, while the Rus- 
sian bear looked over the shoulder of the 
American Government eating its porridge 
and trying to have it, too. 

Seven years of scoop-shovel spending, the 
highest tax collections in history—and the 
softest dollar. 

In these 7 years, the personal income of 
Americans rose $80,000,000,000 to an incred- 
ible peak—but the dollar itself sank to 
nearly half its buying worth of prewar years. 

Throughout his administration, whose rec- 
ord the Democratic nominees will inherit, 
Mr. Truman has pitched his labor policies on 
& pro-union key. Yet in this 7-year hitch 
there have been more strikes, more strikers, 
and more man-days lost than in any pre- 
vious comparable period. 

Mr. Truman has set precedent after prece- 
dent—he has verily become Mr. Precedent. 
And at the same time his penchant for drift 
and delay has made him a Mr. Hesitant. 

When Harry S. Truman stood before Chief 
Justice Harlan F. Stone a few minutes past 
7 that evening in April 1945, he was a hum- 
ble, tense, citizen, elevated by death to the 
top position of world leadership. 

He hadn't wanted to run for Vice President 
a few months earlier and had made no bones 
about it. 

As a Senator, he had said: “I've got the 
best job a man can have.” 

But the Democratic Party’s kingmakers, 
trying to patch up the party split over the 
New Deal, were looking for a compromise 
substitute for the verboten Henry Wallace. 
Senator Truman, head of the bipartisan war 
investigating committee, fitted the speci- 
fications. 

So the power of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the big city bosses ground out the decision 
at a stormy Chicago convention. 

“What can you do” pleaded the man from 
Missouri. 

Eighty-two days after Vice President took 
Office, a cerebral hemorrhage struck down the 
audacious and masterful politician who had 
been so long in the White House. 

Within 3 hours, a Constitution written 158 
years before, went swiftly into action and the 
Unitec States had a new President. 

At that hour, the Allies were on the way 
to victory in a war around the globe. 
United States tanks and a half-million GI's 
were driving headlong on Berlin, 50 miles 
away. The ring around Japan was tighten- 
ing fast. 

The “arsenal of democracy” was turning 
out weapons at an all-time peak, national in- 
come was at a record high, the dollar had 
depreciated by less than a quarter, inflation 
had up a head of steam but still was rela- 
tively well contained. 

Victory was in the air. The new man in 
the White House got a friendly reception, 
and a good deal of sympathy. 

Four days after he took the oath of Office, 
the President went to the Capitol and ad- 
dressed a joint session of Congress. 
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“I ask only,” he said humbly, “to be a 
good and faithful servant to my Lord and 
my people.” 

“With great humility,” he said, “I call 
upon all Americans to help me. * * *.” 

Congress gave him an ovation. The whole 
country applauded. 

But by July, six of the Roosevelt Cabinet 
members had departed. In September, Sec- 
retary of War Stimson quit. 

The wars were over, the country faced the 
tough job of demobilization and reconver- 
sion, the scramble back to normalcy was on. 
The Presidency no longer was a job of carry- 
ing out policies and plans already laid down. 

The honeymoon was over. 

“If this has been a honeymoon,” quipped 
the President in August, “then something 
terrible has happened to the institution of 
marriage.” 

But this was just the beginning—the be- 
ginning of the Truman legacy to the next 
President of the United States. 


The Waste of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr.. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Waste of Rent Control,” 
published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of April 3, 1952. 

There being ro objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE WASTE OF RENT CONTROL 


The Senate Banking Committee is drafting 
a 1-year extension of the Defense Production 
Act, retaining the present controls of wages, 
prices, rents, and credit. This is a minor 
set-back to Mr. Truman, who wanted a 2-year 
extension and stronger controls, but it is an 
even more severe set-back to the national 
economy in that it continues the present 
controls. To the great credit of Senator 
Drr«sen, he led a minority of the committee 
who wanted to get rid of all of them when 
the present act expires on June 30. 

Mr. Truman's plea for stronger Controls was 
made in face of the fact that he is not using 
those which he already has. His own Wage 
Stabilization Board, supposed to control 
wages, has just recommended a wage increase 
for steel workers which their own boss and 
Mr. Truman’s Defense Mobilizer, Charles E. 
Wilson, terms a threat to his efforts to main- 
tain prices, wages, and rents at present levels. 

Very obviously, Mr. Truman has no inten- 
tion of holding down wages, no matter how 
much power Congress grants him. He is 
going to use wage increases to buy votes. 
Having done that, he will be obliged to grant 
some price increases, though his Socialist 
entourage is anxious to bankrupt business 
through price controls if it can. The only 
people who will really feel the force which 
Congress intended to put into the economic 
freeze will be the owners of rental housing. 

There is some hope that the utter immoral- 
ity of picking the pockets of landlords to buy 
the votes of their tenants is beginning to im- 
press the more responsible Members of Con- 
gress. In the Senate committee, Senator 
DMmKSEN's proposal to abolish rent controls 
failed by a single vote. It probably will be 
raised again before the whole Senate. 

Rent control is crooked. It is also waste- 
ful. No one in his right mind can argue 
that a controlled economy is as efficient as 


a free economy in producing the goods and 
services that make a better standard of liv- 
ing. The only argument for economic con- 
trols—and none too good a one at best—is 
that in a period when a large part of the 
national production is being squandered in 
war, or in anticipation of war, controls chan- 
nel materials and labor into politically sanc- 
tioned activities, and away from activities 
which do not contribute to the political ob- 
jective of preparing for or waging a war. 
If controls are to operate efficiently, they 
must stimulate the most economical use of 
the labor and materials that are left after 
military priorities are satisfied. 

This is exactly what rent controls do not 
do. They are imposed on the excuse that 
there is a shortage of housing, and if that 
housing were sold in a free market the price 
would rise and workers would need higher 
incomes, causing inflation. But rent con- 
trols create the shortage. The United States 
census shows that the use of rented dwelling 
units, measured by the number of tenants 
to the room, has declined sharply in the last 
decade under rent control. The number of 
rental units occupied by only one person has 
approximately doubied. 

People are using more space because it is 
cheaper. Under rent control they are pay- 
ing prewar rents plus a 20-percent increase 
at most, while their other living expenses 
and their salaries or wages have doubled 
since rent control was imposed. Even if a 
couple whose children have grown and 
married would like to move to a smaller 
apartment, they can't find one at a saving 
in rent. 

Rent control created a privileged class of 
people who stayed at home during the war 
and who have had no occasion to change 
their business since. It created an ex- 
ploited class of all the veterans who weren't 
renting apartments when rents were being 
frozen, all the young people who have 
started families since the war, and all the 
people whose business has required them to 
move from one city or neighborhood to 
another. 

And because rent control creates a false 
standard of what rents should be, it prevents 
investors from providing new housing to re- 
lieve the shortage. Even though new rental 
housing is free from controls at present, it 
is always under the threat of controls in 
some future emergency. That is why most 
of the building since the war has been of 
houses, not apartments. The builder sells 
the house. The buyer, not he, has to gam- 
ble on future economic conditions, and the 
buyer has to buy because he can’t rent. 

Abolition of rent control would do more 
than wipe out a disgraceful form of political 
thievery. It would render the housing mar- 
ket liquid. It would permit private enter- 
prise to supply the demand for housing in 
communities where war industry booms em- 
ployment, and thereby avoid the socialism 
and waste of public housing. 

The end of rent control would also rescue 
veterans and their families who are living 
in basements and trailers because the stay- 
at-homes grabbed all the apartments when 
the GI's were away fighting. 


Seizure of the Steel Plants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
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entitled “Seizure,” published in the New 
York Times of April 9, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEIZURE 


Acting upon what in our opinion is al- 
most inconceivably bad advice, the admin- 
istration has elected to “solve” the problem 
presented by the steel wage dispute through 
Government seizure of the industry. 

When the press reported, a few days ago, 
that such a course was being seriously con- 
sidered Senator Tarr took the floor to chal- 
lenge its legality. He was convinced that 
there was “no such power in the President 
of the United States.” Such procedure, he 
declared, would be not only unfortunate but 
“very high-handed and arbitrary.” But the 
Republican Senate leader was not alone in 
expressing his surprise and shock over the 
proposal. It brought equally strong expres- 
sions of indignation from two outstanding 
members of the President's own party. Said 
Senator MaypBank, chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, which shaped the 
Senate version of the law: 

“Our committee never intended that there 
should be passed a law which would take 
away from the National Labor Relations 
Board and other constituted authorities 
* * * the right to go into fringe benefits 
and the question of union shop. * * * 

“I am glad the Senator from Ohio has 
brought up this question, because it is an 
issue before the American people today. I 
am certain they realize that we * * * 
never intended a production act to be used 
to seize plants. * * *” 

A third person to take part in this colloquy 
was the veteran Senator Georce. Said the 
Senate Member from Georgia: 

“IT am at a loss to know under what act 
this right of seizure could be asserted. I 
sincerely hope that the President will not be 
led into taking any such action. * * * 

“The real trouble is that there is not an 
impartial Wage Stabilization Board. I can- 
not conceive that any President would desig- 
nate such a board as he has designated, and 
then undertake to seize the entire steel in- 
dustry because someone disagreed with him 
and a strike ensued. 

“Beyond all doubt there are many things 
that are worse than strikes. I can’t believe 
that the President would exercise or under- 
take to exercise the dubious, tentative au- 
thority which may be found in some of the 
inept and inappropriate language which ap- 
pears in some of our laws, to seize an in- 
dustry under the circumstances existing in 
this case.” 

These excerpts “from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 2 need no elaboration here. 
They refiect our own attitude on the issue 
with striking fidelity. 


$144,151,000 Subsidy for United States 
Steel, But None for Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from Allegro, the of- 
ficial journal of local 802, of New York 
City’s American Federation of Musicians, 
A. F. of L. 

President Samuel Suber, of this out- 
standing organization of over 30,C00 mu- 
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sicians, discusses with great clarity one 
of the fundamental problems of the fine 
arts in the United States today. If we 
are to successfully answer the challenge 
of the enemies of our country abroad 
that we are not concerned as a country 
with the things of the spirit, we must 
begin to deal with the problems which 
Samuel Suber outlines here. Playing a 
leading role in the development of the 
proposals before the present Congress to 
come to grips with these basic issues has 
been local 161, District of Columbia Fed- 
eration of Musicians, A. F. of L., the 
National Capital local of the American 
Federation of Musicians, whose national 
president is James C. Petrillo. 


The editorial follows: 


SUBSIDY FOR UNITED STATES STEEL, Eu" 
FOR MusIc 


(By Samuel Suber) 


Again and again we come back to the 
same question—-what is the future of the 
musician in America? And however you 
turn and however you plan, the answer must 
be Government aid and subsidy for music— 
opera, symphony, ballet and the other gen- 
uine expressions of our culture and civiliza- 
tion. And as I say this I can hear the 
scoffers of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and their allies snorting—sub- 
sidies for music, what gall, socialism, that’s 
what it is. Is it? I'd like to take up the 
question of subsidies—not for music, but 
subsidies for business, for industry, for pri- 
vate profit, for dollars-and-cents business- 
men who deride the idea of Government un- 
derwriting a subsidy program for the arts 
but are the first ones at the windows in 
Washington for hand-outs. 

For example, let’s take the airlines. The 
noted columnist, Drew Pearson, recently 
estimated that the airlines of America get 
an annual subsidy of $95,000,000. They 
get 70,000 miles of air lanes serviced by 
Government-paid radio range stations, bea- 
cons and traffic controls. Planes get the 
use of airports, usually built by municipali- 
ties, tax free. Last year we subsidized the 
airlines—as taxpayers we did that—to the 
tune of $21,361,040 to construct new towers, 
beacons and radar for airways; $74,000,009 
for personnel to operate these facilities, and 
$37,000,000 for more airport construction 
and runways. 

I am not saying that this shouldn’t be 
done, necessarily. But this is a subsidy out 
of which somebody in private business is 
making a profit, whether its Northwest 
Airlines, American Airlines or some feeder 
airline. Somebody is making a profit on 
this money which you and I contribute as 
taxpayers. I am not saying there's anything 
dishonest about this—but why is it any 
more honest for the Government to sub- 
sidize airlines and not the arts? 

Or take the case of the shipping com- 
panies. American ship owners get $30,000,- 
000 annually in operating subsidies. One 
company élone, the United States Lines, last 
year received a construc:ion subsidy of $18,- 
225,000, plus an indirect subsidy of $24,000,- 
000—a total of more than §42,000,000—for 
national defense in building a new ship, the 
United States. American Export Lines is 
getting a $26,000,000 subsidy for building 
two ships. Somebody is making a profit 
here at public expense. Some private busi- 
nessman is getting a cut of the taxes you 
and I pay. This is Government money, 
these subsidies—but the NAM doesn't pro- 
test against subsidy for so-called free enter- 
prise. Why, if the Government dared take 
away these subsidies, the NAM would de- 
nounce it as interference with free enter- 
prise. And I don’t object, as such, to these 
shipping company subsidies if it is genuinely 


Not 


aiding national defense—but why shouldn't 
music be subsidized, too? National defense 
is important, but so are the things we are 
defending. Music and the other arts are 
important to our society. 

Or take the Federal Government’s subsidy 
to the 48 States for building roads. A fine 
idea for getting good highways in our coun- 
try, but you and I, with our taxes, are shell- 
ing out $500,000,000—that’s half a billion 
dollars—a year for road-building subsidies. 
The trucking companies, the bus lines would 
be up in arms if subsidies for road construc- 
tion were cut down. The truckers and the 
bus lines operate for private profit on public 
investment, but that’s all right, that kind of 
subsidy—but why not a subsidy by Govern- 
ment for the musician who is today threat- 
ened with extinction? 

Take the example of United States Steel 
Co., one of our giant corporations. After 
Pearl Harbor, our Government built a plant 
in Utah to produce steel in the western 
United States. Private enterprise wasn’t in- 
terested because it wanted to maintain its 
monopoly intact in the East and ship steel 
to the West. The taxpayers shelled out the 
money for this steel mill in Geneva, Utah, 
to the tune of #191,326,000. We took the 
risk, but do you know who got the profit? 
United States Steel. It was able to buy this 
plant from the Government—oh yes, a cou- 
ple of statesmen did some lobbying in this 
connection—for $47,175,000, or 20 cents from 
United States Steel for every Government 
dollar. Not bad, getting a subsidy of $144,- 
151,000 from the Government for private 
profit—but why are little matters like art 
and music ignored? 

I could list many more cases of Govern- 
ment subsidies to private profit companies, 
all of it legitimate, nothing dishonest, sub- 
sidies supported and demanded by the very 
people who yell socialism if you talk about 
subsidies for music. This kind of two-faced, 
double standard has to be exposed for the 
hypocrisy it is. Why should Benjamin Fair- 
less and his United States Steel beneSt to 
the tune of $144,000,000 because of powerful 
Government lobbyists while the musician is 
hounded by that same Government when 
he tries to protect his livelihood against 
mechanization? 

What we musicians fight for is for the soul 
of America, its culture. We fight together 
with the organized workers in the theatrical 
trades, in vaudeville, in all the arts, for a 
decent living, a decent wage and we ask that 
our Government accord us the same rights 
and privileges as are accorded to the power- 
ful and wealthy. The subsidies that art and 
music should receive from Government 
would benefit not only the performers but 
the American people, while United 
Steel's huge Government subsidy b>: ts 
only a handful of individuals already loads 
down with dollars. 

That is why local 802 and in close coopera- 
tion with our parent Federation is pressing 
in Washington upon Congress the necessity 
for a subsidy program. Article 33, section 17 
of the AFM constitution declares: 

“The international executive board is in- 
structed to do all in its power to persuade 
the Federal Government to create a national 
subsidy for music in this country, this fund 
to be recognized and to be used as educa- 
tional facilities for the people in this coun- 
try in the same manner as our State and 
National public welfare and educational sys- 
tems which are now in effect.” 

Local 802 has been pushing this subsidy 
program, formally, since the 1950 AFM con- 
vention when we introduced a resolution, 
unanimously adopted by the convention, 
which urged the Federation to “support and 
work for proposals which would result in 
the creation of an agency which would uti- 
lize Federal funds for the maintenance and 
expansion of employment opportunities for 
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musicians.” We intend to keep fighting and 
our Federation is working act'vely in Washe 
ington to secure passage of a subsidy bill. 

. . . 7 . 

American musicians are united in the be- 
lief that unless Federal, State, and munici- 
pal governments together help, by subsidy 
and other methods, the arts in America, 
they will be stifled because the performers 
will be unable to exist and make a living at 
their profession. If it isn’t socialism to help 
a private profit company build a luxury liner 
with no risk except the taxpayer's money, 
it is not socialism to subsidize a symphonic 
orchestra. 

If Government prevents the musician from 
protecting himself against canned music, 
then Government should help the musician 
earn a living and help provide a decent 
rusical culture. 


Judge Peter Shields, $9, Offers Mellow 
Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 
EON. LEROY JOHNSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a statement by Judge Peter 
Shields, retired, of Sacramento, Calif. 
He served as a judge of the superior court 
almost 50 years. His record was bril- 
liant. He retired several years ago, but 
he continues to be active in the affairs 
of Sacramento. On his ninetieth birth- 
day he was interviewed by a reporter of 
the Sacramento Bee. His outlook on life, 
as expressed in the interview, is so in- 
teresting and so full of optimistic hope 
for the future that I wish every Member 
of Congress would read it. 

This is the article: 

JUDGE PETER SHIELDS, 90, OrFERS MELLOW 

PHILOSOPHY 
(By Peter J. Shields) 

So you are here again. A year ago you 
souzht to comfort me with the ancient 
platitude that a man is no older than he 
feels. Today, at 90, I no longer can be 
denied the distinction of old age. And it 
is a distinction It takes courage to live. 
Countless people after one or a dozen reverses 
call it a defeat and die out of participation 
of life 

All of us who have stood up and met the 
competitions of life have met humiliations 
and failure in many of our purposes, but 
I like to think that those who are still 
standing up at 90 have won some kind of 
victory. 

ALL BRINGS PEACE 

Don't be afraid of old age. It is youth 
and maturity, and the use you are making 
of them with which you should be con- 
cerned. Upon that will depend the con- 
ditions of your old age. When you are 
thinking of old age remember it does not 
come to one until he has known youth, 
young manhood, middle age, and those 
sturdy repairing years of maturity from 60 
to 80 After that experience one should 
have gotten out of life about all it has to 
give, and should welcome the change to the 
peace of old age. If life has not done this 
for one in 90 years, it could not do it in 
900. 

In old age one’s view is long and his 
judgment has ripened. He should be able 
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to see things as a whole and to see that what 
we call the injustices of life have many com- 
pensations, 





TOO FAST TO SEE 


Younger people are driven so fast they 
don’t have time to see the interests of the 
road over which they are traveling. In the 
peace of retirement we can go back and 
enjoy the beauty of forgotten things, the 
history which we have seen made by younger 
men too busy to know the fateful things 
they were doing, the priceless friendships 
of noble men and women whom we have met 
along the way. 

These memories are like reading a great 
book; with each reading it discloses a new 
richness and meaning. 

Another advantage of old age is that men 
escape censure and attack as they withdraw 
from competition. The world is kind to 
those who are no longer in its way. 


CONFIDENT OF NATION 


You asked me if I think the country has 
sustained its obligations to the founders 
who gave us liberty and whether the Nation 
is sound and on its way. I think it is. 

The Russian threat is our only one of ex- 
treme gravity. That is the same threat 
which Attila and Genghis Kahn offered cen- 
turies ago. The barbarian always has threat- 
ened civilization. If a world war can be 
avoided for a couple of years the resistless 
growth of American democracy will remove 
the threat of barbarism forever from west- 
ern civilization. Beyond this threat of a 
world war what is the matter with us? You 
may answer that today we are involved in a 
thousand difficulties. So are you in your 
personal life but you will not permit them 
to destroy you. 

Since the birth of this country it has been 
involved in troubles, many of them grave. 
We have survived them all. These problems 
did not cure themselves; our people solved 
them. Why won't they continue to do so? 
Our great men are not all dead and we never 
have had a better body of citizens than we 
have today. 

MUST REMAIN ALERT 


We may be divided from time to time by 
petty political strife, but let another Pearl 
Harbor be attempted, the speed with which 
our people solidify in defense of their coun- 
try should justify our faith that that coun- 
try is safe in the hands of its people. But 
our people must remain alert and conscious 
of their responsibility. We can survive any- 
thing but their indifference. 

I don’t want to be understood as contend- 
ing life in our country is one stretch of easy 
satisfactions. Plutarch said 3,000 years ago: 
“Good things are hard.” Life is hard all the 
way along but the glory of its discipline lifts 
us to heights which should be the goal of 
every human life. If there are those who 
distrust the future and sneer at hope, let 
them turn to the wailing wall of fear and 
cynicism and reflect on where that will take 
them. 

Won't you please extend my greetings to 
the people of this community whose friend- 
ship, and in so many cases whose affection, 
have aided me for so long a time and in the 
end have led me to the peace of this day? 





The Maryland Political Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Butler Denies Maryland GOP 
Will Back Ike; Pledge by McKeldin 
False, He Says,” published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of April 8, 1952. It 
is an article dealing with our distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. BuTLer]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Butter DENIES MaryLanp GOP Witt Back 
IKE—PLEDGE BY MCKELDIN FALsE, HE Says 


Senator BuTier, Republican, of Maryland, 
last night challenged Governor McKeldin’s 
contention that he could deliver Maryland's 
26 Republican convention votes to General 
Eisenhower at the Chicago convention. 

The Senator took sharp issue with his 1950 
running mate in a statement following Mc- 
Keldin’s Paris-reported remarks that he “al- 
ways followed the leadership of Governor 
Dewey, and Dewey, as you know, is backing 
Eisenhower.” 

“I should not presume to dictate for whom 
the Maryland delegation should vote at the 
national convention, and I do not think the 
Governor should either,” Butter said. 


REGRETS GOVERNOR'S ACTION 


“I am sorry to see from the Governor's 
statement that he is following the twice-dis- 
credited leadership of Governor Dewey. 

“While I am for Senator Rosert A. Tart, 
and I believe in him sincerely, I want to see 
the people of Maryland, and not the Gover- 
nor, select our delegates to our national 
convention,” BUTLER added. 

McKeldin's remarks in Paris were reported 
by the Associated Press following a luncheon 
meeting between the Maryland Governor and 
General Eisenhower. 

They caused an unexpected and bitter 
split in the top Republican ranks of the 
State. 

LEADERS RESENT CLAIMS 


They also raised a doubt as to whether 
McKeldin will be able to hold Maryland's 26 
convention votes in line for his so-called fa- 
vorite-son candidacy at the Chicago conven- 
tion. 

The Republican leaders particularly re- 
sented McKeldin’s assumption that Mary- 
land's Republican delegates are in the bag 
for him on the first convention vote. 

McKeldin had told reporters that Mary- 
land’s delegates “will be pledged to me as a 
favorite-son presidential candidate and will 
vote for me on the first ballot at the Re- 
publican convention July 7.” 

It was pointed out that the favorite-son 
movement for McKeldin has been strictly a 
courtesy gesture on the part of Maryland’s 
Republican leaders. 


SEEN AS DISCOURTEOUS 
Because of this, they feel that the Mary- 


land voters will resent McKeldin’s plan to 


use that courtesy gesture to hold the delega- 
tion in line for Eisenhower. 


Maryland's convention delegates will be 
chosen at a primary election on May 5. Un- 
til McKeldin’s statement on Monday, it was 
almost a forerone conclusion that the dele- 
gates would be those committed to the Gov- 
ernor on the first ballot. Now, most Repub- 
lican leaders claim there is no assurance that 
the voting will be a landslide for the Mc- 
Keldin slate. 

Taft leaders in Maryland took particular 
offense at McKeldin's statement that Eisen- 
hower is very popular in Maryland as a re- 
sult of primary-election successes in New 
Hampshire, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

They pointed out that Maryland's junior 
Senator, Burier, is for Tarr, and that the 
sentiment in Maryland for the Ohioan far 
overshadows that for Eisenhower. 





Citizens’ Crime Commissions—A_ Tre- 
mendous Weapon in the War Against 
Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
no greater single need in this country 
today than the need for citizen action 
on grass-roots issues. 

There is no greater need than for citi- 
zens to come to rely on their own efforts 
rather than on Uncle Sam. What we 
need is more of a town-meeting spirit, in 
which individual citizens pool together 
to solve their own problems in their own 
constructive way, rather than constantly 
run to Washington for manna or direc- 
tions. 

These observations apply to the issue 
of greater law enforcement as well as to 
other pressing political, economic, and 
social issues of our times. 

In connection with the grass-roots so- 
lution of the crime problem, I send to 
the desk a splendid article published in 
last Sunday’s issue of This Week maga- 
zine entitled “Spies Against Crime,” by 
A. E, Hotchner. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this article on the 
citizens’ crime commission movement be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
to be preceded by a statement which I 
have prepared on the anticrime battle. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 
THE CITIZENS MUST DO THE JOB 

Mr. President, I have long been deeply 
interested in the spontaneous movement 
throughout our land aimed at the develop- 
ment in our major cities of Citizens’ Anti- 
Crime Commissions. These commissions are, 
in the judgment of outstanding law-enforce- 
ment officials, one of th2 finest single devices 
for the cleaning up of the type of conditions 


which were exposed by the Kefauver Crime 
Investigating Committee. 

As a former member of that committee, I 
have, of course, sought to continue to do my 
part in the Nation-wide law enforcement 
effort, and one of the means to do this, I 
have felt, is by continued en:ouragement of 
these fine crime commissions. 


OFFICIAL SUGGESTIONS BY CRIME COMMITTEE 


In the third and fourth reports of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee, we 
five Senators of that committee emphasized 
and reemphasized the importance of the 
average American citizen doing his part to 
curb lawlessness in our Nation. In Senate 
Report 307, filed on May 1, 1951, the Crime 
Investigating Committee specifically sug- 
gested the following: on page 30: 

“A citizen crime commission charged with 
the duty of observing the activities of local 
law enforcement agencies and with the duty 
of observing and reporting on local crime 
conditions would be helpful in each large 
community.” 





DANGERS OF “LET GEORGE DO IT” 

Since the expiration of the Kefauver com- 
mittee on September 1, of last year, there 
has been continuing progress toward this 
goal. The citizens’ crime commission move- 
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ment has continued to expand and a basis 
has been set for the formation of a national 
association of crime commissions. 

We, former members of the crime commit- 
tee, rejoice in this progress because we have 
constantly pointed out that one of the tre- 
mendous problems in combating lawlessness 
has been the all-too-prevalent attitude of 
“Let Congress take care of it” or “Let Gov- 
ernment take care of it,” which is just an- 
other version of the old “Let George do it” 
psychology. 

We, of the Kefauver committee, did indeed 
make certain legislative recommendations for 
congressional action. We felt that the Con- 
gress has certain definite responsibilities to 
pass remedial bills. But more legislation in 
and of itself will not completely solve the 
crime problem, nor almost any other problem 
which is basically rooted in issues of public 
morality. 

It is John Q. Citizen himself who bears the 
greatest responsibility for action. 


FBI HAS ENLISTED CITIZEN SUPPORT 


One of the principal reasons for the suc- 
cess Of the work performed down through 
the years by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has been its constant encouragement 
of increased citizen responsibility. The 
great Director of the FBI, the Honorable J. 
Edzar Hoover, has realized more clearly per- 
haps than any other man that upon the co- 
operation of America’s citizens depends the 
ultimate success of the war against lawless- 
ness, and that, of course, includes the law- 
lessness Of communism. And so, he has en- 
listed the aid of our citizens and the results 
of that aid speak eloquently for themselves 
in the FBI's brilliant effectiveness. 


FACTUAL ANTICRIME RADIO AND TV PROGRAMS 


Fortunately, there is ever-increasing dis- 
cussion by citizens in public forums on this 
crime problem. Moreover, factual radio and 
TV programs are appearing, devoted to care- 
ful discussion of newsworthy anticrime de- 
velopments, rather than mere sensational, 
fictionalized treatment or glorification of 
crime. . 

I want to congratulate the civic-minded 
radio stations for these factual programs and 
the producers, directors, and participants in 
those constructive, documentary anticrime 
broadcasts and telecasts which are brought 
to the listening and viewing audiences as a 
public service. More power to you, gentle- 
men, in bringing light. 


“BARBARIANS IN OUR MIDST” 


Let me point out, too, that in vhe April 5 
issue of Collier’s magazine Mr. Virgin Peter- 
son, former FBI agent, and for many years 
operating director of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, contributed a splendid article based 
on a forthcoming book (to be published in 
June by Little, Brown & Co.). The article 
pointed up the “barbarians in our midst,” 
and the necessity of cleansing American pole 
itics of these gangester influences. 

It was Mr. Peterson, incidentally, who had 
contributed probably the finest single sum- 
mary on one of the recurrent themes of this 
crime field in his book published by Charles 
Thomas, of Springfield, Ill., entitled “Gam- 
bling—Should It Be Legalized?” In that 
book he had, or course, demolished the so- 
called case which some people have tried to 
build up for legalization of gambling. 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 


Now, another of the fine instruments for 
law enforcement has been the neighboring 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and 
Police Science, published bimonthly by the 
Northwestern University School of Law in 
Chicago. Its editor in chief is Mr. Robert H. 
Gault, and its associate editors and advisory 
editorial council constitute a hallmark of 
leadership in the fight for ever improved 
methods in crime prevention and law en- 
forcement. 


VARIED CIVIC GROUPS 


I want to pay this salute to these and other 
citizens, known and unknown, who are doing 
their part in this effort: 

To the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

To the American Bar Association Com- 
mission on Organized Crime. 

To the American Legion posts working to 
reduce juvenile delinquency. 

To the church groups, the fraternal lodges, 
the chambers of commerce, and Many other 
groups. 

My office, I am glad to say, has been in 
close contact with these varied sources and 
will continue to do so. 

We know that as potent as are the forces of 
evil, infinitely more potent are the forces of 
law enforcement, once the people are 
aroused. 

Give light and the people will find their 
way, has been our motto, and it should 
remain a motto for us all. 


[From This Week magazine of April 6, 1952] 
Spres AGAINST CRIME 
(By A. E. Hotchner) 

The Citizens Crime Commission is a phe- 
nomenon of the age of Keravuver. The vivid 
drama, fleetingly captured by television, has 
long since been distilled into a somber re- 
port filed away in Senate arthives. But every 
day, in a growing number of American cities, 
the work of the now-famous Senate com- 
mittee goes on, with local talent taking up 
where KEFAUVeR, TOREY, and company left 
off. 

These crime commissions are voluntary 
groups of citizens who have decided that 
sporadic investigations are not enough to 
combat organized crime. They are financed 
by private contributions, they steer clear of 
politics, and they are permanent. Their 
business is conducted by highly qualified, 
well-paid personnel, mostly ex-FBI agents. 

The crime commissions cannot make ar- 
rests or issue subpenas, and yet in cities 
where they operate they have tremendous 
power. How? By watching. By constantly, 
quietly, vigilantly watching. They are 
powerful by the very nature of their make- 
up—and cannot be ignored or resisted by the 
police. 

A few months ago, the first national con- 
vention of citizens crime commissions was 
held in Chicago. The cities represented were 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Kansas City, Miami, 
New York, Dallas, Cleveland, Tampa, St. 
Louis, and Gary, Ind. Information was freely 
exchanged, and the groundwork was laid for 
the formation of a National Association of 
Crime Commissions. 

Playing host to this meeting was the Chi- 
cago crime commission, which prior to the 
Kefauver investigation, was the only full- 
bodied citizens’ crime group in America. 
(A few cities, such as Baltimore, had com- 
missions of limited operation.) 

The Chicago commission is headed by 
Virgil Peterson, former chief of the Boston 
FBI office. A few examples of what this 
commission has been able to accomplish will 
give you an idea of what such a group can 
do for its city. 

THE MORETTI CASE 


Last year an officer on the State's attor- 
ney’s staff, Mike Moretti, got in a barroom 
brawl on the outskirts of Chicago. Moretti, 
who was drunk, was beaten up and had his 
gun taken away from him. Three young 
men, who had not been in the bar, found the 
gun in a parking lot. When they handed it 
to him, Moretti ordered them to get in their 
automobile. The boys were later found in 
the car, shot, with Moretti standing along- 
side. One boy, 15, and another, 21, died; the 
third boy finally recovered. 


ot ot * 


The State's attorney's office prosecuted, 
but a “no bill” was returned—the case was 
dropped. Under normal circumstances the 
matter would have ended there. But the 
crime commission intervened, forced a re- 
opening of the case pointing out that the 
brush-off had been so flagrant that there had 
not even been a coroner's inquest. As a re- 
sult of the commission's disclosures a grand 
jury was convened, special prosecutors ap- 
pointed, and on January 25, 1952, Mike 
Moretti was convicted of first-degree murder 
and sent up for life. 

A few years ago, commission investigators 
stumbled on a racket that grew in size with 
every rock they turned over. Big-shot hood- 
lums had quietly bought out many of the 
larger cigarette jobbers in Chicago, and they 
were selling thousands of cartons of ciga- 
rettes with counterfeit revenue stamps. The 


Government was being defrauded of millions 
and the gangsters’ profits were helping them 
build powerful organizations. 


NAILING THE MOBSTERS 


By early 1950 the commission had enough 
evidence to go to Gov. Adlai Stevenson. He 
looked over the report and immediately or- 
dered a staff of special detectives to widen 
the investigation. In November 1951, a series 
of big raids, perfectly timed, caught the 
cigarette dealers red-handed. Many of them 
were former members of the old Capone gang, 
vicious criminals who had always been too 
slippery to convict. Not this time. 

Chicago’s commission has grown so power- 
ful that occasionally the gangs try to buy it 
off. “Several years ago,” Peterson recalls, 
“we were throwing our heavy artillery at a 
particularly lush gambling operation. A big- 
shot hood came into my office and said to me, 
‘Lock, Peterson, I’ll make a deal with you. 
We'll make a big contribution to your com- 
mission and you take the heat off us. What's 
more, we'll see to it that the gambling joints 
stay in the hands of reputable operators like 
ourselves and not some of those out-of-State 
hoodlums.’ We shut them down tight 2 
weeks later.” 

PHONY RAIDS 

In 1943 the commission's investigators 
discovered that the headquarters of a big 
gambling syndicate was located at a place 
called the Rock Garden Club in nearby 
Cicero. The Cook County highway police, 
prodded by Peterson, made a series of raids 
on the headquarters, but commission agents 
shadowed the raiding parties and established 
that the raids were phonies and that the 
police and the gangsters were in collusion. 
The commission then appealed to the Gov- 
ernor; honest police raids followed, and in 
the grand jury action that ensued the en- 
tire syndicate was run out of the county. 

Only last year, in an obscure roadhouse 
called Ralph’s Place, the commission lo- 
cated the headquarters of two of the coun- 
try's biggest crime organizations. The com- 
mission’s meticulous evidence even included 
detailed diagrams of the inside of the build- 
ing, showing warning devices, hidden doors 
and escape stairways. 

But outside of two dummy raids, the 
county law-enforcement officers wouldn't 
take action. The commission then went 
to the newspapers. 

“The Chicago News took over beauti- 
fully,” says Peterson. They managed to get 
the sheriff and the State's attorney on a 
television program where reporters fired ques- 
tions at them that really had them hopping. 
As a result of that campaign, not only was 
Ralph’s Place closed down, but the entire 
crime operation in that county was sup- 
pressed.” 

An example of how a crime commission 
can get rid of undesirable officials is found 
in the “Tubbo” Gilbert case. “Tubbo” was 
chief investigator for the Chicago district 
attorney, a job that is vitally important to 
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the effective functioning of the prosecutor’s 
office. The commission's undercover agents 
discovered that Tubbo hadn't conducted a 
raid since 1939. 

Tubbo was described to the investigators 
as “the richest police officer in the world.” 
When the Senate Crime group hit Chicago, 
they were handed a complete report on 
Tubbo. Under oath he had to admit that he 
knew just about every bookie in Chicago 
and that he had never molested their ac- 
tivities in any way. When Tubbo came up 
for reelection last year, the Chicago com- 
mission rallied the voters, ran him out of 
office. 

As a further development in the Chicago 
crime drive, Chicago News disclosures ex- 
posed a State legislator named Jimmy Aducci 
with a ghost payroll. Checks made out to 
a Jimmy Addison, allegedly in Aducci’s em- 
ploy, bad been regularly mailed to the lat- 
ter’s home—to be endorsed by Adcucci’s 
relatives. 

POLITICAL KILLINGS 


At present, the Chicago commission's big 
problem is a rash of political murders. 
Charles Gross, Republican candidate for the 
thirty-first ward committeeman, was slain 
by shotgun from a passing automobile. Mar- 
vin Bas, of the forty-second ward, was shot 
in the back. William Drury, a former police 
lieutenant who had volunteered to testify 
before the Kefauver Committee, was shot to 
death in his garage. William Granata, State 
industrial commissioner, was stabbed in the 
revolving door of a downtown skyscraper. 

The Crime commission has organized the 
Committee of Nineteen (19 civic organiza- 
tions) to drive the hoodlum elements re- 
sponsible for these killings out of ward poli- 
tics. Peterson says that his men now know 
who the gangsters and their politician-ac- 
complices are and that the commission is 
just about ready to move in. 

The many young crime commissions which 
have grown in the soil turned over by the 
Kefauver group have already begun to com- 
pile impressive records in their cities. They 
have developed techniques for combatting 
organized crime that might be called their 
secret weapons in their running fight with 
gangland. 

CRIME BUSTERS 

Here are some of the secret weapons which 
the crime commissions have developed in 
their fight against their local underworlds: 

1. Enlist citizens in all walks of life as 
undercover agents on special assignments, 
If a particular high school, for example, is 
suspected of being worked by narcotics push- 
ers, the school janitor might be called in and 
put to work as an undercover agent. 

2. Obtain some of the financing by selling 
“good” protection. A representative of the 
commission will go to a big oil company 
that has been paying shake-down money 
to crooked city inspectors. “Pay us that 
money for good protection,” the representa- 
tive says, “and we'll be able to put those in- 
spectors where they belong.” 

3. Get important and influential citizens 
from every stratum of city life to work on 
the commission. No one is taken on as a 
figurehead. Accept no members with po- 
litical affiliations. Make it a real honor to 
serve. 

4. Establish facilities to receive confiden- 
tial information from citizens to enable them 
to report, without fear of reprisal, attempts 
by public officials at shake-downs. 

5. Gain the confidence of all public offi- 
cials. Let the police and other agencies 
have all the glory, no matter how much of 
the glory is really yours. Stay in the back- 
ground. 

The rapidity with which the crime come 
mission movement is spreading is startling. 
Within recent months many private citi- 
gens have sought help in the formation of 
anticrime commissions in their cities: the 
chamber of commerce in Atlantic City, a 


bank official in Pittsburgh, a minister in 
Bristow, Okla., a lawyer in Greatwood, N. Y., 
the principal of a public school in Detroit— 
these are the kind of people and organiza- 
tions who want to get into this fight. 

Boston, Cincinnati, Salem, Oreg., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, Covington, Ky., Pineville, La., 
Minneapolis—big cities and small, their citi- 
zens are anxious to join this movement. 
Atlanta and Washington, D. C., have func- 
tioning committees that are now attempting 
to expand operations. 


THE AIM 


If you want to form a citizens’ group in 
your city, write to the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission at 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
ql. 

“Our over-all aim,” Virgil Peterson says, 
“is to have our city governed by honest peo- 
ple, enforcing the laws to the best of their 
abilities without outside corruption. Then 
we need never fear the bribe-bearing hood- 
lum and the terrible things he is trying to 
do to our colleges, our police forces, our 
city governments, and our Armed Forces.” 

How about your city? 


Adress of General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


CF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following speech made by 
General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, 
in the city of Macon, Ga., on April 7, 
1952: 


It makes me very happy to be back here. 
As long as I live I shall treasure the words 
of the Columbus Enquirer which, in recount- 
ing the facts of my departure as commandant 
of the Infantry School at Fort Benning in 
February 1942, said, “We consider General 
Bradley almost a native Georgian.” 

This evening I shall talk about our para- 
mount and most difficult citizenship task— 
the discharge of our duties resulting from 
our position in the community of free na- 
tions of the world. 

The United States has arrived at a posi- 
tion of unparalleled influence and leadership 
in marshaling the resources of the free world 
for the ceaseless demanding task of contain- 
ing communism. 

The Communist leaders have shown us the 
vast scope of their program to destroy us. 
The cold war, a comparatively costless tech- 
nique for the Communists, reveals the long- 
range nature of their attack. Their at- 
tempts to whittle away at our sound repu- 
tation throughout the world and at our 
latent military power are painstaking and 
determined. The more obvicus Communist 
aggression—the war by satellite in Korea— 
is but one more part of the program—long 
planned and deliberately executed—to dis- 
credit us, to destroy us. 

Our survival depends on our direct, effec- 
tive attention to our present position of 
leadership. What have we done to discharge 
the responsibilities we face? What remains 
to be done? 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE? 

We have initiated a positive policy, politi- 
eal, economic, and military, to combat come 
munism. We have joined in the North Ate 
lantic Treaty Organization with 13 other free 
uations in opposing the expansion of com- 
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munism. This is the best collective-security 


_ agreement the world has ever known. We 


could wish for no more stanch allies than 
our NATO partners. But our participation 
in NATO is only a part of our program for 
our own security. 

The mutual security program, by which 
we attempt to help certain countries rearm, 
is another deliberate investment in our se- 
curity. 

The tools of mutual security are military, 
economic, and technical assistance used in 
varying combinations, where they will do the 
most good for collective security. 

We are supplying finished items of mili- 
tary equipment to NATO members and free- 
dom-loving nations around the world. This 
end-item aid is essential for the immediate 
situation. However, the more important and 
lasting benefit to us all will come from the 
money, materials, and know-how we are 
supplying which will enable them eventu- 
ally to provide and maintain their own ade- 
quate defense program completely ince- 
pendent of our assistance. Therefore, the 
mutual-security program includes the com- 
bination of finished items and aid in building 
up that productive capacity which will make 
these countries able to support their own 
armed forces. The program aims at final dis- 
continuance of the military assistance. 

President Truman's momentous decision 
to support the United Nations by opposing 
Communist argression in Korea with our 
air, sea, and land forces was a dramatic 
demonstration of this Nation's acceptance of 
its international position of leadership. 

I hold great hope for a peaceful ‘settle- 
ment in Korea. The development of our 
long-range military policy is strengthening 
our bargaining power in the Korean conflict 
and is reducing the probability of a total 
war. 

Of the original problems on the Korean 
peace-talks agenda, only three major points 
remain unresolved. We could have secured 
an armistice by agreeing to all Communist 
demands. This would have sacrificed all 
that we had gained, and would have proved 
that the Communists can succeed by ag- 
gression. 

Of the original problems on the agreed 
agenda, there remains our disagreement with 
the Communists on the rehabilitation of 
some of their North Korean air fields; and 
the exchange of prisoners of war. In addi- 
tion, there is the recent introduction of the 
Soviet Union as a possible member of the 
neutral truce-inspection team. 

We have flatly rejected the inclusion of 
the Soviet Union under the guise of a neu- 
tral. We have been meeting Soviet equip- 
ment on the ground and in the air for more 
than 20 months. If the Soviets had not 
provided modern equipment, the war in 
Korea would never have been possible. 
Furthermore, the Chinese Communist in- 
tervention would have fallen apart if they 
had not been sustained by Soviet industry 
and munitions. 

The suggestion that the Soviet Union could 
be included as a neutral observer is so absurd 
that I hesitate to dignify it with comment. 
I just don’t believe the American people 
would stand for it. 

General Ridgway has conducted these try- 
ing negotiations with the Communists with 
as much patience as a man can humanly be 
expected to have. He has proved his states- 
manship to be as great as his leadership. He 
deserves our respect and gratitude. 

It is not in Korea alone that our security 
efforts are linked to the security, and the 
efforts, of other freemen. 

Our efforts around the globe to assist those 
who would remain free, and those who would 
become free, are an integral part of the 
positive program to provide for our own na- 
tional security. Our own orderly mobiliza- 
tion at home, our participation in NATO, 
and the mutual-security program are the 
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best utilization of our resources to protect 
our way of living. 

Our mobilization here at home is the most 
important and most costly single item among 
our investments in peace; important, be- 
cause we are the arsenal of the free world; 
costly, because of the extent of the efforts 
against us. 

We have chosen a moderate, efficient pro- 
gram of mobilization. It covers the imme- 
diate demands of the conflict in Korea and 
provides a steady progress in the conversion 
of our military potential into military power. 
We are drawing on the potential of funda- 
mentally the strongest nation in the world. 
The extent of our reserve power is an un- 
plumbed depth. This power is disconcerting 
to the enemies of freedom. 

Our regular military forces on active status 
and elements from our organized civilian 
components called to active duty have filled 
the immediate need. Volunteers and se- 
lectees are helping to fill the ranks. Entire 
units of the National Guard are filling the 
gap abroad for a specific period. They are 
physical evidence to our NATO partners of 
our faith in our allies and our determination 
in our task of leadership and mutual assist- 
ance, 

WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE? 


One obvious gap remains in the establish- 
ment of a balanced American military force. 
We need a system for training and holding 
ready, a manpower reserve to meet the needs 
of complete mobilization should this become 
necessary. This is a serious omission in an 
otherwise sound military program. 

Universal military training provides the 
most economical solution to our problem of 
national preparedness. It can fill this gap 
in the otherwise complete program of pro- 
tection. UMT will contribute greatly to the 
solution of the long-range problem of build- 
ing a sound mobilization base for the expan- 
sion of our forces should an emergency occur. 

Our basic military structure consists of 
two main elements—the forces in being and 
the mobilization base. Our forces in being 
must be maintained at sufficient strength 
and with sufficient weapons to prevent dis- 
aster in the event we are attacked and to 
strike a retaliatory blow that will be strong 
enough to slow down the aggressor while we 
mobilize. Our mobilization base must pro- 
vide the education, training, and logistical 
facilities that will assure us of a quick ex- 
pansion of the Armed Forces in order that 
we can eventually bring the full might of 
this Nation in conjunction with allied na- 
tions to bear upon the enemy. It must in- 
clude trained Reserves that can be called 
quickly for an all-out effort in the event war 
is thrust upon us. 

There is every natural abhorrence to war 
among the American people. And there is 
hope in each of us that someone else will be 
called upon to do the fighting, while we do 
something else for security. We are inclined 
to grab at any solution offered, if it looks 
easier and is less expensive, even if it is not 
a proven soluticn. 

But United States preparedness is below 
par—compared to the dangers that confront 
us—and will continue to be below par, until 
each of us realizes that every able American 
must be trained for defense. We properly 
seek machines to protect our men, and to 
make them more effective in battle. But the 
more technical becomes the conduct of bat- 
tle, the more training a man needs. 

This decade will be a dangerous one un- 
less we meet this need for a reserve of 
trained manpower in our mobilization base, 
and maintain the effort and the sacrifices 
which such universal service requires. 

With the trained manpower reserve which 
universal military training could provide, it 
is not unlikely that we could eventually re- 
duce the size of our active Armed Forces 
materially. There is a tremendous cost dif- 
ferential between large forces on active duty 
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and trained reserve forces attending weekly 
drills and refresher training. Universal 
military training is the democratic answer 
to totalitarian pressure. It is the most ef- 
fective use of our manpower and monetary 
resources to provide an adequate number of 
men at the necessary level of training in the 
least possible time. 

Moreover, universal military training is an 
obligation the individual owes his country, 
and his country owes each individual the 
right to be properly trained to defend it. 

It is my considered opinion that UMT of- 
fers the people of the United States one of 
its best means of avoiding war. 

UMT offers the opportunity to form a fire 
company whose very existence will discour- 
age Communist arson. Our present inade- 
quate fire force could be run ragged fight- 
ing the widespread blazes of aggression. 

Our neighbor’s house is afire and the 
strong, unwavering wind of aggression is 
toward ours. We can put out the threaten- 
ing flames together, or we may sit forlorn- 
ly in the ashes of our separate homes. 

We must have a balanced military force, 
and we must maintain this force so long as 
the free nations are threatened by aggres- 
sion. I cannot see how a thoughtful Ameri- 
can can, in the light of our present inter- 
national commitments, advocate or tolerate 
a@ policy of feast and famine in the field of 
military preparedness. 

We have undertaken, as a nation, a series 
of big, expensive, long-range responsibilities. 
Our success depends upon the way each of 
us measures up to this job. The results of 
our efforts will determine whether freedom 
lives or dies. 

Many of our people muse about the good 
old days, days of peace, prosperity, and per- 
sonal indulgence. They speak longingly of 
the days of low taxes and complain bitterly 
about today’s tax load. They want to ig- 
nore world changes. They refuse to accept 
the fact that those good old days are gone 
for a long time to come. This reactionary 
attitude is not progress; it is retrograde. 

Some of us dream of a utopian world—no 
taxes, no tension, no terror. We refuse to 
discard this unreal goal. Both the good old 
days and utopia are beyond our grasp. We 
live in a world of international tension, ten- 
sion in the present, tension in the forecast. 

Each of us must realize and accept the 
fact that the price of our freedom is high, 
the measures to maintain it are costly. 
Freedom must not become a luxury we can 
no longer afford. We must exhibit per- 
petual preparedness to deter the perpetual 
Communist threat. The two ways of life, 
the free and the fettered, will never be com- 
pletely reconciled. We may exist apart, but 
only at the price of our eternal vigilance. 

We must face the reality of each Ameri- 
can’'s responsibility to help the United States 
maintain its position of leadership in a free 
world, as this is our best way to maintain 
the peace. 


Letter of William R. Hudgins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

ASSOCIATION OF TRADE AND 
CoMMERCE OF NEw York, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 4, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. PowELx: I read with dismay 

that a House committee is investigating the 
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massacre of over a thousand Polish offivers 
in the Katyn Forest near Smolensk, Poland. 
It appears that the committee is seeking to 
fix responsibility for what undoubtedly is a 
reprehensible crime. The choice of guilt 
rests between Germany and Russia. 

The House committee, with an orginal ap- 
propriation of $20,000, has taken testimony 
in Washington and Chicago. It is now in 
Europe on an additional $65,000 to gather 
more evidence. When the investigation is 
completed, the cost, I presume, will amount 
to $100,000. The sole gains will be these: 
A historical fact will be established, and 
grist for our propaganda mill will be pro- 
vided. 

Perhaps these are important; and perhaps 
Congress might well have considered other 
and less expensive methods for accomplish- 
ing both these ends—historical fact and 
propaganda. 

For example, it is an: historical as well as 
present-day fact that Negroes have been and 
are being ruthlessly intimidated, in spite of 
the protection guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution. It is a fact also that Communist 
propagandists are using this fact-—and every 
violent confirmation of it—to refute in the 
minds of the world the sincerity of our 
claims about democracy. 

It seems sensible to me—and I believe to 
most reasonable people—that there is a bet- 
ter way of expending $100,000 than investi- 
gating an incident more than 10 years old 
and over 4,000 miles away on foreign soil, 
I would venture the thought that the vicious 
practice of bombing the homes of Negro citi- 
zens is a lot more repugnant to American 
sensibilities and ideology—or at least should 
be. Moreover, the seven States of Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Texas, North Carolina, 
Illinois, and California, where hate-bom bings 
have occurred, are a lot nearer, dearer, and 
familiar to most Americans than the Katyn 
Porest of Poland. 

To undertake an investigation into the 
abridgement of rights guaranteed by our 
Constitution, I sincerely believe, would at 
one and the same time establish consistency 
between our American practices and ideals; 
perhaps curb a vicious new trend in anti- 
racial violence; and, lastly, begin to remove 
from the hands of our foes one of its most 
potent propaganda weapons—anti-Negro 
feeling in America. 

Iam writing you not as a left-winger with 
&@ political ax to grind. America is my home 
and the place I shall have to defend, in spite 
of its imperfections. Hence, I feel this duty 
to remind the Congress of tasks undone and 
battles unwon. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM R. Huoper! 


Local Student Wins State Essay Co: 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, in the Bur- 
lington Record of April 3, 1952, Burling- 
ton, Kit Carson County, Colo., in the 
Second Congressional District, a 17-year- 
old senior of the Burlington High School, 
Miss Margaret Fowler, was chosen the 
winner of the Denver Post sponsored let- 
ter to Moscow. I enclose as part of my 
remarks the article from the Record, the 
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news item concerning it, and the letter 
to Moscow: 


Locat StupENT Wins StaTe Essay CONTEST 


Burlington community received a surprise, 
an honor, and a thrill last Thursday, having 
produced a winner of a national essay 
contest. Margaret (Margie) Fowler, foster 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Gould, was 
chosen the winner of the Denver Post spon- 
sored letter to Moscow. Her prize is a trip 
to New York City. Writing to other young 
people behind the iron curtain, this 17-year- 
old Burlington senior took friendship as her 
theme, and received the additional pleasure 
of praise from Drew Pearson on his national 
radio program Sunday evening. 

The contest, running the month of March, 
was originated by the famous Pearson, col- 
umnist and commentator, and he will escort 
the winners around New York, arrange TV 
appearances, and perhaps an actual broad- 
cast over the Voice of America to the iron- 
curtain countries. 

Mrs. Gould, whose expenses are also to 
be paid by the Post, will accompany Margie, 
and they plan to leave about May 9. 

The essay was judged by five eminent per- 
sons: Dr. Josef Korbel, University of Denver 
professor of international relations; Robert 
S. McCollum, successively city and State 
chairman of the Crusade for Freedom; Miss 
Grazina Sruoginis, Loretto Heights student 
who twice saw her native Lithuania invaded 
by Russians; Fred Warren Neal, University 
of Colorado, assistant professor of political 
science; and Robert W. Lucas, editor of the 
editorial page of the Denver Post. They 
chose a Denver boy of Smiley Junior High 
School in second place. 

Miss Grace Weston, alert and discerning 
commercial teacher, made the entering of 
the contest a typing II project, screening 
the letters and sending them after making 
them a “must” class requirement. Her pic- 
ture, that of superintendent W. A. Negus, 
and principal A. J. Consbruck appeared with 
Margie’s in the Sunday Post. 

“The nicest things are happening,” exults 
Margie, as she was interviewed by the Rec- 
ord reported yesterday. “Imagine, getting 
some more gifts—besides the trip, I mean— 
the J. C. Penney Co. through manager Dick 
Kean, have given me just oodles of wonder- 
ful, beautiful clothes—a whole outfit, coat, 
nylon dress, and oh, just the things I need; 
Dr. Flatt came over to the house Monday 
to break the joyful news that I am going 
to have matching luggage from the J. M. 
McDonald Co. and Ambler’s Hardware, and as 
though that weren't enough, John Standish's 
Walgreen Store is fixing me up with lovely 
Tussy cosmetics.” In addition superintend- 
ent and Mrs. Negus have given Margaret a 
gcoing-away gift, and Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Larsen, of Advada, have sent her a generous 
check. 

Beginning school in Burlington in the 
second grade, and being an honor-roll stu- 
dent, Margie has appeared as majorette and 
flutist with the school band and has be- 
come known for her proficiency in figure 
roller skating. 

In addition to our Colorado winner there 
will be one from California and several from 
States in the east and south. But not all 
of the 38 States participating in the con- 
test will send winners to New York. 

Writing her appreciation to the Post Mon- 
day, Margie said in part: 

“It is just impossible to thank you enough 
for the wonderful honor you have given me. 
Winning the Message to Moscow contest is 
by far the biggest thrill of all my life and 
the trip will be simply ‘out of this world.’ 
I would lite to meet those wonderful judges 
and thank each one personally. * °* * 

“It seems that everyone in Burlington is 
so p'eased. So many call and telephone con- 
gratulations and write and stop us on the 
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street. Even our dog, Jose (a kerry blue 
terrier and relative of that pooch who ate 
the hambone in Reno while thieves stole 
millions) is feeling friendlier toward Punkie 
Farnsworth, our long-suffering little Post 
carrier. ‘ 
“Such a wonderful thing never happened 
to any girl here. I'm sure—and now if only 
the letter to the young people behind the 
iron curtain fulfills its purpose when beamed 
to those so much less fortunate than 
“Your very, very grateful friend, 
“MarGARET FOWLER.” 


Ler’s BECOME FRIENDS, SAYs WINNING 
MESSAGE 


Here is the winning Colorado Messages to 
Moscow essay written by Margaret Fowler, a 
17-year-old senior of Burlington High 
School: 

“Dear FRIENDS IN Russia: I am happy for 
the opportunity to greet you. Wouldn't it 
be a wonderful world if we could really get to 
know one another? Why shouldn't we clasp 
each other’s hand in friendship? Don’t you 
think we would have much more in com- 
mon? The problems of young people all 
over the world must not be too different. 

“For example, how can we keep the war 
away and our loved ones safe and keep intact 
our homes, beautiful schools, and all the 
things we hold most dear? 

“I wish we could sit down over a ‘coke’ at 
the corner drug store here in America and 
talk things over. I'm sure we would under- 
stand one another, for we both want so 
many of the same things. 

“Probably you're still in school. The am- 
bition for education is fulfilled by almost 
anyone who wants it here and afterward 
there is a choice of opportunity. Lots of us 
start our own businesses; some find the 
farms of their fathers waiting or we may 
enter countless industries or professions. 
In none of them does time or energy allow 
hatred or anything but peace toward you. 
Why shouldn't our leaders, yours too, listen 
to the voices of young people like us who 
must carry any burden of conflict. 

“Yours with a prayer for our mutual un- 
derstanding.” 





Flood Conditions in the Dakotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


EON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, in last 
night’s Washington Star I read where 
the weather forecasters are predicting 
the worst flood conditions for the Da- 
kotas in the past 71 years. Once again 
nature’s onslaught points to the neces- 
sity for the rapid completion of the Mis- 
souri River program now under con- 
struction, including Fort Randall, Oahe, 
and Gavins Point. These projects are 
designed primarily for flood control, 
which is particularly essential at a time 
when our farmers are asked to produce 
the maximum for the defense effort and 
at a time when the taxpayers cannot 
afford any more waste of our natural re- 
sources. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
consider favorably the recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget and that the 
conferees will agree. 








The article referred to is as follows: 


Forecast OF RAIN ADDS TO PERIL OF FLOODED 
AREAS IN DAKOTAS 


Prerre, S. Dax., April 8.—Forecast of rain 
posed an added threat today to this capital 
city of 5,700 population, already girding itself 
against the flooded Missouri River. 

Rampaging waters of the “Big Muddy” 
swept on Pierre with the added volume of 
runoff from swift melting snowdrifts, cut 
down by yesterday's 70° temperatures. 

Rain, pouring onto the still frozen gr ind, 
would add to the hazard. 

Nils P. Jensen, Pierre Red Cross chairman, 
said the city was preparing for a water level 
of 228 feet, 7 feet above flood stage. 
Weather forecasters predicted it might reach 
23 or 24, for the worst flood conditions in 
71 years. 

MAINTAINING VIGIL 


Most severe high water recently was 19.6 
in 1943. 

Pierre Officials were maintaining an 
around-the-clock vigil on the river gages. 
Plans were all made for evacuating, housing, 
and feeding residents who may be forced 
from their homes. If forecasts hold true, 
about 20 blocks of Pierre would be under 
water. 

Flood waters dropped slightly last night 
at Bismarck, N. Dak., but large low-lying 
sections of that city and neighboring Man- 
dan were still inundated. About 1,000 per- 
sons were made homeless when the Missouri 
hit its highest crest for 42 years Sunday in 
central North Dakota. 

At Linton, 65 miles southeast of Bismarck, 
some of the 1,675 residents were forced from 
20 homes last night when Beaver Creek, a 
Missouri tributary, swept from its banks to 
cover part of the community with 3 feet of 
water. 

ANOTHER FLOOD THREAT 


Eastern North Dakota also faced a flood 
threat from the Red River. R. W. Schultz, 
Federal meteorologist, said the stream would 
hit the 17-foot flood stage at Fargo today, 
and would crest 34 feet next week end. This 
would equal the 1943 flood, which was the 
second most damaging on record. The Red 
River flows north into Canada, where Winni- 
peg suffered heavy damage from the river 
last spring. The river rose 18.1 inches at 
Fargo yesterday. 

The Big Sioux, a Missouri tributary, con- 
tinued its slow drop at Sioux Falls, S. Dek., 
after smashing down on earthen dikes to 
flood part of that city and drive 1,100 from 
their homes over last week end. 

In rural Bismarck, Art Zunbaum, 51-year- 
old farm worker, was rescued by a helicopter 
last night from a roof top, where he perched 
for 44 hours. The helicopter was sent in 
when amphibious vehicles failed in rescue 
efforts. Mr. Zunbaum, red-eyed and weary, 
was hospitalized. 





Treaties and Basic Constitutional Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Better Sift the Motives,” pub- 
lished in the Stars and Stripes of April 3, 
1952. 

I ask also to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
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“Congress Gets Legislation Asking Pres- 
ervation of Rights of People,”’ published 
in the Stars and Stripes. 

The editorial and the article deal with 
the subject of treaty rights and the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution 
which I introduced some time ago. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

Better Sirt THE MOTIVES 


During the past week committees of both 
the House and Senate have listened to a 
number of high-powered witnesses from the 
Departments of State and Defense in con- 
nection with the foreign-aid fund of nearly 
#8,000,000,000. General Eisenhower sent his 
best spokesman back from Europe to talk 
things over. Ambassador-at-Large Harriman 
was on hand as were Dean Acheson and other 
high State officials, and all made a strong case 
against cutting President Truman's request 
for the mammoth economic and military as- 
sistance outlay. 

Time and again during the testimony, and 
later on the radio, references were made to 
the defense of that “Atlantic community” 
which is being promoted incessantly by 
Acheson, by Eisenhower, by world traders like 
former Undersecretary of State Will Clayton, 
and a lot of the one-worlders, including 
Presidential Candidate Estes Kerravuver, of 
Tennessee. A firm political union of Western 
European nations is the principal aim of 
these people, with the ultimate inclusion of 
the United States and then a reluctant Great 
Britain, and to effect it would mean a vir- 
tual junking of the Constitution of the 
United States. Nothing must be able to ob- 
struct the grand design, not even the Con- 
gress, is their motto. 

Fortunately, some Americans have other 
ideas. Prompted by court rulings that trea- 
ties agreed to in the United Nations have the 
effect of law and are binding upon our citi- 
zens, 58 Senators—44 Republican and 14 
Democratic—have introduced a resolution 
calling for a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that no treaty or executive agreement 
shall be made respecting the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens or abridging the free exercise 
of those rights. Led by Senator Bricker, of 
Ohio, these legislators have expressed only 
the hopes of most Americans who realize that 
a few do-gooders are beginning to make real 
headway in the formation of a world gov- 
ernment that means the end of our liberties 
as this country has envisioned them for 175 
years. 

For purposes of our own security, the 
spending of a few more billions abroad is 
doubtless justified, but we think it is time 
to look behind the spending and better sift 
the motives. 


Concress Gets LEGISLATION ASKING. PRESER- 
VATION OF RIGHTS OF PEOPLE—LEGAL DeEct- 
sions THaT U.N. AGREEMENTS AND TREATIES 
Are BINDING UPON MEMBER NaTIONs GIVE 
RisE TO RESOLUTIONS CALLING FOR PRO- 
TECTING AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION— 
Freepoms Satp To Be ENDANGERED—VFW 
Amono Vet Groups STUDYING PROBLEM 


Whether or not a treaty to wipe out free- 
dom of speech and religion and other basic 
rights guaranteed to Americans by the Con- 
stitution is binding is a subject of major con- 
cern that is receiving attention these days 
among Congressmen in Washington. 

This concern is responsible for a constitu- 
tional amendment recently proposed by 58 
Senators—44 Republicans and 14 Democrats. 

The amendment has several parts, but the 
key provision reads: 

“No treaty or Exccutive agreement shall be 
made respecting the rights of citizens of the 
United States protected by this Constitution, 
or abridging or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 


Senator JoHn W. Bricker, World War I 
veteran of Ohio, who has taken the lead in 
sponsoring the amendment, says such a 
change in the Constitution is essential be- 
cause of “new fashions in international law.” 


COULD NOT BE FORESEEN 


Nowadays, he told the Senate recently, 
there are those who believe that individual 
economic and political rights and other 
domestic affairs are fit matters to be dealt 
with in international treaties. 

He said the Republic’s founding fathers 
had no way of foreseeing these “novel theo- 
ries,” that when the Constitution was framed 
international law was “universally recog- 
nized” as limited to a nation's external af- 
fairs, to the relations between sovereign 
states. 

As a result, Senator Bricker said, the 
treaty-making power in the Constitution was 
couched in broad language and treaties were 
made the supreme law of the land. 


FREEDOMS ENDANGERED 


He maintained that this is “a grave con- 
stitutional defect” under which a President, 
with the support of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators voting, could use treaties to deprive 
Americans of fundamental freedoms guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

Bricxer said the theory ‘hat “no economic 
or political rights are beyond the reach of 
the treaty-making power” has been endorsed 
enthusiastically by most nations belonging 
to the United Nations and most American 
representatives to the U. N. 

He used the U. N. draft Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights as one example and said it could 
be used to destroy freedom of religion, 
speech, and press, and to deny the right toa 
public trial. 

The Ohio Senator said the State Depart- 
ment contends that to whatever extent a 
treaty denies constitutional rights and free- 
doms it would be declared unconstitutional 
and that therefore an amendment such as he 
has proposed is unnecessary. 

He called this unsound and cited provi- 
sions of the Constitution to support his 
view, although he said “it is true that the 
Supreme Court has said that a treaty may 
not authorize what the Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids.” 

Besides banning treaties respecting the 
rights of citizens, the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment also provides that they 
may not delegate any United States legis- 
lative, executive, or judicial powers to an 
international organization. 

A third part of the amendment provides 
that no treaty or executive agreement shail 
alter or abridge Federal or State laws unless 
Congress so provides—and then only to the 
extent approved by Congress. 

Senator Bricker said that in almost every 
other nation in the world treaties do not 
become operative as domestic legislation ex- 
cept as provided by their legislatures. 


CONGRESS SHOULD DEFINE 


While taking the position that treaties 
are bound to override some laws, he main- 
tained that “before a treaty operates to re- 
peal any legislation, Federal or State, both 
Houses of Congress should decide precisely 
what domestic legislation should be super- 
seded.” 

The rest of the proposed constitutional 
amendment deals with executive agreements 
entered into with other nations but not sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification. 

The constitutional amendment would bar 
executive agreements “in lieu of treaties” 
and also provides that they would expire 
automatically 1 year after the end of the 
term for which the President making them 
had been elected, unless extended by Con- 
gress. 

The proposed amendment was referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
chairman, Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, 
Was among those who joined in offering it. 
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VFW MAKING STUDY 


A similar resolution is pending tn the 
House of Representatives, one of the spon- 
sors, and a stickler for constitutional richts, 
being Lawrence H. Smith, World War I vet- 
eran of Wisconsin. 

The subject of the House and Senate reso- 
lutions has come in for considerable dis- 
cussion by some of the major veterans’ or- 
ganizations, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is especially active in supporting the 
constitutional amendment, which was first 
occasioned by a ruling of a Federal court that 
treaties and agreements entered into by the 
United Nations, of which this country is a 
part, have the binding effect of law. 

The VFW national committee on legisla- 
tion discussed the question at length during 
its February meeting in Washington and, as 
a result, the commander in chief supported 
the naming of a special committee to inves- 
tigate the administration and the interpre- 
tation of the U. N. Charter with a view to 
determining whether or not this veterans’ 
organization will continue its support of the 
United Nations if it continues to enjoy the 
function of determining the destinies of the 
American people. 

The committee is composed of the national 
legislative representative, Omar B. Ketchum, 
as chairman; Admiral Harley M. Cope, chair- 
man of the VFW committee opposing world 
federation; Charles Rooney, Kansas attor- 
ney; J. Rufus Klawans, another prominent 
attorney, of San Francisco, Calif.; and Ed- 
ward K. Inman, editor of the National Trib- 
une-The Stars and Stripes. 


America’s Defenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on universal military 
training, while my substitute amend- 
ment for high school ROTC training was 
under discussion, I made the statement 
that— 

I have talked with many men who have 
worked on the legislative committee of the 
American Legion, and I think they feel that 
this present UMT plan we are considering 
does not embody many of the ideals and 
many of the ideas for which the American 
Legion strove for years; but, rather, is an 
adoption of the three simple letters UMT and 
a substitution of other content for them. 


I made this statement on the basis 
of careful research, and on the advice 
of distinguished Members of this body 
who served as district and department 
commanders of the Legion as a result of 
their World War I military service. fev- 
eral Members of the House have since 
approached me and asked if my original 
statement on the Legion’s traditional 
stand on UMT was correct. 

I was happy to receive a letter from 
Maj. James B. Burleson, Infantry, Texas 
State Guard Reserve Corps ROTC liai- 
son officer, enclosing a reprint of a radio 
address recently made by Col. Alvin M. 
Owsley, of Dallas, the third national 
commander of the American Legion, 
1922-23. Colonel Owsley’s accomplish- 
ments as listed in Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica are outstanding. A practicing at- 
torney in Dallas, Tex., Colonel Owsley 
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has served as a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives; as county and 
district attorney; assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Texas; American Minister to 
Rumania, the Irish Free State, and Den- 
mark, and formerly was the State chair- 
man of the Texas Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover report. 


Colonel Owsley’s speech follows: 


The House of Representatives in Congress 
this week defeated the universal military 
training bill providing compulsory military 
training for all youths of the country from 
18 years, with an additional 7-year reserve 
enlistment in the branch of the service in 
which the soldier enlisted. 

The question of raising an army for the 
defense of our country is a highly controe- 
versial one. In every war in which our coun- 
try has been engaged we have drafted men 
for military service. Even in Revolutionary 
times Gen. George Washington inaugurated 
the draft. Relying upon the volunteer sys- 
tem in the beginning of our wars, it was 
soon found insufficient. Some form of the 
Craft, or, going one step farther, compulsory 
military service for the youth of the land, 
is necessary in times of war to produce the 
fighters the country must have to protect 
our land and preserve our freedom. Now we 
are considering both war and peace times. 

At the first battle of Lexington the sole 
diers there were volunteers. After Gen, 
George Washington had accepted the com- 
mand of the Continental Army in Philadel- 
phia, he proceeded to New York to meet his 
officers and actually take command of his 
fighting forces. On the way to New York 
he heard that the first gun of the war had 
been fired and the first battle of the war had 
been fought. Washington's first question 
was, “How did the volunteers fight? Did 
they fight?” And when the general's in- 
quiry was answered, “Yes; they fought like 
veterans,” Washington replied, “Then we will 
win this war; America shall achieve her 
independence.” 

After every war, the United States of 
America has immediately destroyed her fight- 
ing forces. At the close of World War II, the 
United States had the greatest fighting Air 
Force existing in the world. The power of 
the American Air Force to strike at any point 
around the globe was not equaled by the 
combined aerial forces of the rest of the 
world. The American Navy floated trium- 
phantly in command of the seas. Our Amer- 
ican Army had overwhelmed the Germans, 
General MacArthur accepted the surrender 
of the Japanese. The call for the return 
home of the civilian soldiers was so strong 
that the politicians ran to Capitol Hill, and 
with all haste possible, began to destroy the 
strength and power of this mighty American 
Republic in the air, over the seas, and on 
the ground. 

IN F&ZACE—PREPARE FOR WAR 

The challenge in Korea taught us the 
necessity of being prepared in times of peace 
for the defense of our country. We forget 
the admonition of Gen. George Washington: 
“In time of peace, prepare for war.” We are 
paying for the neglect of the war preparation 
for the defense of this Nation right now. The 
cost of our military venture—the war in 
Korea—and now the building of all the de- 
fense of all Western Europe is fantastic. 

The American Government is paying from 
5 to 10 to 100 times for all war materials and 
all armament over that we paid in 1914— 
up to victory in 1945 in World War II. The 
scandal of the times is the enormous waste 
and costs and the system of each branch of 
the service bidding against the other—raise 
ing the price of whatever materials are neces- 
sary to go into the war for the several 


branches of our services. 
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Now, there is no young man who wants to 
be taken out of his civilian and peacetime 
business or profession and be compelled 
to put on his uniform and go to war. This 
is the most distasteful, unfortunate episode 
in the life of any young man. Americans 
are essentially a race of peace. We seek no 
war with any Nation. Providence has given 
to this great American race our American 
way of life. The capitalist system, the ex- 
ercise of the rights of individuals unham- 
pered by the hand of government, free from 
all restraint of the state, the individual has 
built for himself his own life, home, his bus- 
iness, and up until recent years, has moved 
with a spirit, with a success, that has made 
America the envy of all the world. 


FREEST PEOPLE ON EARTH 


Because we are a rich nation, because the 
standard of living of our people is the high- 
est in the world for the masses of the work- 
ing people, being the best paid, the best 
fed, and the best clothed, the freest people 
on the face of the earth. The entire world 
looks to America with jealous eyes in won- 
derment. How do they do it? The threat 
from the East, the Orient, from Communist 
Russia forces us back to arms again. 

The youth of the Nation, under the draft 
laws, is being called into the various 
branches of defense. These young men 
have never had the opportunity of any kind 
of military training or been taught the fun- 
damentals and rudiments of defense. 
American youths should have their normal 
life and education disturbed, cut into, as lit- 
tle as necessary by the military. It occurs 
to me to use the R. O. T. C. in the last 3 
years of all high school and higher educa- 
tional institutions might solve this vexatious 
military problem. 

The Government could furnish the equip- 
ment and assign regular officers for command. 
Each summer all men in the ROTC could be 
sent to the various camps for Air, Navy, 
Marines, Army, the Coast Guard, or what- 
ever special branch the youth may choose, 
for 2 or 3 months of training in the vacation, 
those qualifying receiving commissions in the 
branch of the service he has chosen. In this 
manner they would be practically as well 
equipped and trained as if they had been 
taken under the universal military training 
law. 

This method has a great deal of merit to it. 
It is economical for the Government—gives 
the youth years of military training, without 
taking him out of school, and a special ad- 
vantage of a summer vacation in the training 
camps at Government expense. It trains 
and equips him to a manliness, to a courteous 
demeanor, and in the event he is not called 
for war, he has not lost his time and the 
education he has received will be extremely 
valuable. 

Some of us have been in uniform a very 
long time. In the active service, in battle or 
in foreign fields with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces * * * some have served in 
the Organized Reserve for many long years, 

Observe the youth, your boys of the ROTC, 
as they march on the parade grounds or 
through our public streets; you will see that 
those in uniform stand up—keep step—they 
learn how to walk, how to work, how to serve 
with others. They learn the great lesson of 
life, “discipline is essential to the endurance 
of organized society.” Some of us have seen 
the youth who had never had any military 
training called under the draft law, placed 
in a training camp, and exposed to all kinds 
of ridicule at the hands of his fellows. 


YOU MUST KNOW YOUR GUN TO FIRE IT 


I recall on the rifie range in the early days 
of World War I at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, 
Texas, watching the men of my battalion 
firing the course in the rifle range. One man 
was missing his target constantly and finally 
he was located. I lay down prone beside him 
and said: “Soldier, you are not doing very 















well.” “No, sir,” he replied. “I do not know 
how to fire this gun; I have never had a 
gun in my hand before.” I asked him to let 
me take his place. We took the gun apart, 
named the pieces, showed him how it worked, 
put them back into his rifle, then leveled 
down on the target for a bull’s eye. Calling 
one of my sergeants, I ordered that this man 
should receive extra-special attention until 
he fired the full course on the range. That 
was not a miracle, it was just good common 
sense. That soldier had been told that his 
gun was his best friend, but he was afraid 
of it because he did not know how to handle 
it. 

In a very short time, the proud sergeant, 
and a still prouder private first class came 
to the major’s tent to report that he had 
completed the course on the firing range— 
the soldier unafraid. Yonder marching to 
the battlefields of France, many of our 
American boys were taught how to put the 
cartridge in the gun, to fire at the enemy 
and defend his life. It would be a cruel thing 
for this Nation to fail to train and equip our 
American youth that he may be the equal 
of any soldier in the world, or he may lose 
his life. 

The youth of this country should be proud 
of themselves and the uniform they wear. 
National defense should not be made a polit- 
ical football. Congress should have the 
courage to meet this issue head-on and pro- 
vide the best way in time of peace to prepare 
for war. Give our American youth the train- 
ing, the equipment, and he will give his 
country the victory. 

I plead that our men shall fight, if they 
are to fight, under the flag of our country. 
Let no other emblem be lifted above the 
red, white, and blue. 





Toward a National Water Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the President of the United States has 
recently appointed a committee known 
as the Missouri Basin Survey Committee. 

It occurred to me that, in view of that 
situation, it might be proper at this time 
to call the attention of the Congress to 
an informative statement delivered by 
Dr. F. D. Farrell, president emeritus of 
the Kansas State College, at a flood- 
control forum held at Manhattan, Kans., 
ir. November 1951. 

Dr. Farrell is one of the outstanding 
educators and school administrators of 
this country. His opinions are not only 
instructive and interesting, but they are 
always practical. 

I believe this statement will be of in- 
terest to Members of Congress, espe- 
cially since Dr. Farrell treats the subject 
on a Nation-wide basis. I commend the 
reading of this statement to the Mem- 
bers of the House: 

TOWARD A NATIONAL WATER POLICY 
(By F. D. Farrell) 

One of the earliest steps taken in the 
United States toward the development of a 
national water policy was the submittal of a 
memorial to Congress by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 
1874. While reference was made to forest 
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conservation, the chief objective of the 
memorial was conservation of water re- 
sources. The memorial urged the employ- 
ment of competent men “to investigate the 
necessity of preserving certain parts of the 
present public forest area as requisite for the 
maintenance of favorable water conditions.” 

In 1874, the country was only beginning to 
emerge from the mood of regarding forests 
largely as superabundant, often as something 
to be got rid of so as to increase the area 
available for field-crop production. But 
leading thinkers were impressed by the alter- 
nation of water shortages and floods. They 
thought something should be done to the 
watersheds to stabilize stream flow. 

The memorial incident is instructive. It 
and subsequent events suggest something of 
the time requirements for the development 
of a national water policy. Seventeen years 
elapsed before Congress acted constructively 
on the memorial. In 1891 Congress enacted 
a statute authorizing the President to re- 
serve public forest lands for conservation 
purposes. A few reserves were withdrawn 
from the public domain by President Ben- 
jamin Harrison in 1892 (13,000,000 acres, 
mostly in four States), but no effective ac- 
tion was taken in actual forest conservation 
or watershed protection on the reserves until 
after the turn of the century. The stren- 
uosity and public spirit of President Theodore 
Roosevelt helped to increase the total re- 
served area to about 150,000,000 acres by 1908 
and to establish an effective conservation 
program in the reserved areas, the national 
forests. Now, 77 years after the submittal of 
the memorial, we are met here today to dis- 
cuss flood control, which, to be fully effec- 
tive, requires some sort of national water 
policy. Our perspective and our effectiveness 
will be improved if we keep in mind the time 
requirements. 


TWO IMPORTANT DECLARATIONS 


Within the past 18 months two potentially 
influential declarations regarding national 
water policy have been issued. The first 
(about 200 mimeographed pages), issued in 
June 1950, is by the Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil’s Water Policy Panel, hereinafter referred 
to as the panel. The second (3 volumes, 
2,023 printed pages), issued in December 
1950, is by the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission, hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission. These two declarations 
may prove to be significant factors in the 
development of a national water policy. 

There are, of course, some differences be- 
tween the two declarations. Attention will 
be called here to a few of these and to a few 
of the points upon which the two agree. 


TEN MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


The Commission named 10 major concrete 
objectives of a national water policy: 

1. Watershed protection: Few of us recog- 
nize adequately the importance of water- 
sheds in water conservation. In Kansas, 
only a small fraction of the water that falis 
leaves the watersheds by way of the streams. 
Most of the remainder is stored in the ground 
and used, ultimately, by plants, animals, peo- 
ple, and industry. Some figures I have re- 
ceived recently from the Kansas City district 
office of the Corps of Engineers provide a 
striking example. The average July dis- 
charge of the Kaw River at Bonner Springs 
for the 33-year period, 1917-50, was 516,000 
acre-feet. In July 1951 the discharge was 
7,905,000 acre-feet, more than 15 times the 
33-year average for July. Yet this enormous 
run-off equaled only 2.4 inches of rainfall 
in the Kaw’s watershed of 60,000 square 
miles. The July rainfall in the watershed 
was far beyond 2.4 inches. At Manhattan 
it was 15.29 inches. Moreover, the July rains 
fell upon land already pretty well saturated 
by the superabundant rains of May and June. 
This suggests that the condition of a water- 
shed, even as imperfect as that of the Kaw, 
is a potent factor in impeding the run-off 


of water, and that improvement of water- 
sheds is properly a major objective of water 
policy. 

2. Flood control: This major objective of 
Water policy is the subject of our forum 
today and tomorrow. 

3. Irrigation and drainage: These are ob- 
Jectives that will increase in importance as 
expanding population increases pressure on 
the food supply. 

4. Hydroelectric power development and 
utilization. 

5. Inland and coastwise navigation. 

6. Abatement and prevention of stream 
pollution: This major objective is of in- 
creasing importance, both socially and in- 
dustrially. The Commission reported that 
in four river basins—the Connecticut, the 
Delaware, the Potomac, and the Ohio 
basins—nearly two-thirds of the cities 
dump their sewage and factory wastes, un- 
treated, into the streams. Another source, 
former Surgeon General Parran, of the 
United States Public Health Service, is 
quoted as saying that in 1950 about 3,000 
American communities dumped, untreated, 
into the streams 2,500,000 tons of sewage 
every day. Manhattan could be one of those 
3,000 communities; if she is, she has plenty 
of Kansas company. 

7. Conservation of water-inhabiting wild- 
life. 

8. Conservation of domestic and industrial 
water supplies: Few of us are aware of either 
the domestic or the industrial water re- 
quirements. They are much larger than 
most persons know. Household consump- 
tion in the United States exceeds 100 gallons 
per capita daily; and the more cleanly we 
are the more water we use. Certain indus- 
tries may be kept away from some locations 
by the inadequacy of local-water supplies. 
Moreover, there are essential requirements 
as to quality as well as quantity of water, 
both for domestic use and for industrial use. 

9. Conservation of underground waters. 
This is now an urgent subject in the Salt 
River Valley of Arizona and San Joaquin 
Valley of California, and at numerous indus- 
trial centers. 

10. Conservation of water for recreation: 
This objective increases in importance and 
urgency as our population becomes increas- 
ingly urbanized and so is increasingly in 
need of special recreational opportunities 
and facilities. 

The panel lists substantially the same ma- 
jor objectives as the Commission lists. With 
all this authority behind them we might well 
consider these 10 major objectives as essen- 
tial targets of a beneficially effective na- 
tional water policy. 

It should be recognized clearly that these 
major objectives are more simple to state 
than to attain. The disagreements, con- 
flicts, and necessary compromises involve 
chiefly the methods of attainment. 


DIFFERENCES REGARDING CONTROL 


For example, while the Commission and 
the panel agree that water conservation is 
of national interest, the two differ consider- 
ably regarding methods of control and pro- 
cedure. Their differences are somewhat 
analogous to those between Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Thomas Jefferson, the Commission 
tending to be Hamiltonian, the panel Jeffer- 
sonian. 

The Commission contemplates centralized 
control, within river basins and nationally, 
although it insists upon the necessity of par- 
ticipation by individual farmers, workers, 
and businessmen, as well as local, State, and 
Federal Government in both the detailed 
formulation of these plans and in their 
operation. 

The panel, on the other hand, says that 
that which can be done by the individual 
should be done by him, and that which re- 
quires collective action should be done at 
the lowest governmental level practicable. 
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The total differences between the Com- 
mission and the panel are perhaps less 
marked than the above quotations would in- 
dicate. Nevertheless, there are differences 
and they are important. 

In considering any of the differences, in- 
cluding those of which my time does not 
permit discussion, it may be well to recall 
that the outcome of the Hamilton-Jefferson 
controversy was a series of compromises 
which, upon the whole, have worked fairly 
well for more than 150 years. The develop- 
ment, adoption, and application of a na- 
tional water policy certainly will involve 
compromises. In the meantime it is essen- 
tial that the present-day Hamiltons and Jef- 
fersons be permitted and encouraged to have 
their full say. Their differences involve 
fundamentals in the functioning of a free 
society. 

RESEARCH AND EDUCATION ARE ESSENTIAL 


Both the Commission and the panel stress 
the importance of research and education 
in the development and the operation of a 
national water policy. Research and edu- 
cation are essential for at least two reasons: 
(1) Without precise and reliable factual data 
there is no dependable basis for wise and 
effective action; (2) without extensive edu- 
cation in the broadest sense—in the schools, 
colleges, and universities, and through the 
newspapers, magazines, and other media of 
popular information—there would be a 
shortage of competent personnel to carry on 
water-conservation programs and inadequate 
popular understanding and support that are 
indispensable in a free country to effective 
functioning of any great program of con- 
servation. There can be no successful na- 
tional policy unless the people believe in it, 
have a reasonable degree of understanding 
of it, and support it. 

Commission and panel both deplore the 
haphazard nature of much of our water-con- 
servation activity so far, the lack of ade- 
quate coordination of project with project 
and the frequent failure of benefit to equal 
expenditure. Both deplore the wastefulness 
of our lack of an orderly program and of our 
failure in many instances to count the cost. 
The panel is particularly emphatic on this 
last point. And the panel adds: “All bene- 
ficiaries of projects should be required to re- 
imburse the Federal Treasury, including in- 
terest, for an equitable portion of the bene- 
fits received by them.” 

These are only a few of the high lights of 
the two reports. Necessary limits on my 
time prohibit an adequate treatment of the 
two important and authoritative declara- 
tions. Perhaps I have said enough to in- 
dicate that the work of the Commission and 
of the panel together provide an excellent 
basis for constructive action toward the de- 
velopment of a national water policy. 


SOME PERSONAL SUGGESTIONS 


I should like to conclude by offering, for 
whatever they may be worth, a few sugges- 
tions strictly “on my own.” 

1. Conservation does not mean disuse. It 
means wise use, without waste, and where 
possible, with improvement of the resource 
concerned. 

Much opposition to conservation programs 
is based on the miscorception that conser- 
vation means disuse. 

2. Conservation is not exclusively, or, in 
many instances, chiefly for the benefit or 
assumed benefit, of future generations. We 
cannot always know what future generations 
will need or desire. (Conservation of the 
stagecoach was made obsolete by the com- 
ing of the railroad.) To enlist adequate pub- 
lic support, conservation of natural re- 
sources must benefit the generation by which 
it is practiced, as all sound conservation does, 
as well as confer benefits on future genera- 
tions. 

3. In developing a national water policy— 
or any other large-scale program for the 
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conservation of natural resources—it is nec- 
essary to deal with several different kinds of 
problems—physical, biological, economic, and 
human. Human problems are probably the 
most complex and difficult. Among the 
various human impedimenta, the following 
are particularly common and troublesome: 

(a) The mere sentimentalist. I under- 
score the word “mere” because I do not wish 
to deprecate all sentiment. Devoid of senti- 
ment, life would be, as some one said long 
ago, “brutish, nasty, and short”; and, more- 
over, many conservation programs would cer- 
tainly fail. Combined with practicality, 
sentiment has enormous value. But the 
mere sentimentalist, the person who is mo- 
tivated by sentiment exclusively, is often a 
nuisance in the development of conservation 
programs. His or her blindspot for practical 
realities often antagonizes large sections of 
the public, who must pay the bills and do 
the work and whose support is indispensable. 

(b) The blindly selfish special-interest 
person. He may represent any of a variety 
of special interests—commercial, political, 
agricultural, educational, or bureaucratic, 
Federal, or State. Enlightened self-interest 
is a valuable factor for conservation, but 
blind selfishness is usually an impediment. 

(c) The reactinnary. He opposes all 
change. 

(d) The radical. He flaunts one part of 
St. Paul's famous dictum but flouts the other 
part. de is eager to prove all things (try all 
things), but he refuses to hold fast that 
which is good. Usually he favors a Federal 
policy of spend and spend. Frequently he 
favors centralized governmental coercion to 
make democracy work. Often he insists that 
the Federal Government foot most of the 
bills if not all and so he would sell our birth- 
right for a mess of Federal pottage, which, 
as he seems not to understand, is really our 
own money, less deductions for rather stiff 
transmission and handling charges. 

(e) The demagog. Whether he seeks our 
votes, our financial support, or anything else 
we have to offer, he’s the boy who tells us 
what he thinks we like to hear, whether it's 
true or not. He knows, none better, that to 
most of us truth often comes hard. If he 
has his way, he strengthens our delusions, 
increases our confusion, and impairs our 
capacity to act wisely either for ourselves or 
in the public interest. 

These human obstacles, plus lack of public 
understanding and other impedimenta, help 
to explain the long time lag between the 
initial expression and the practical applica- 
tion of a good idea for a national water 
policy. In moving toward such a policy we 
should all recognize the existence of these 
impedimenta and learn as well and as rapidly 
as we can to deal effectively with them. 

4. In developing a national water policy, 
Federal, State, regional, local functions, re- 
sponsibilities, and relationships impose difi- 
cult questions and problems. This is no 
new thing in American history. Conflict, 
controversy, and compromise doubtless will 
continue so long as we have a free society. 
They are a part of the price we pay for 
freedom. 

Two partial analogies involving Federal- 
State-local relationships may be helpful to 
us. They are the national system of high- 
ways and the national system of land-grant 
colleges. With numerous defects and im- 
perfections, these two, nevertheless, are 
highly effective and, upon the whole, reason- 
ably popular with the public. 

5. Some briefly stated basic requirements 
for developing and applying an effective and 
generally acceptable national water policy 
seem to me to be (1) infinite patience; (2) 
persistence; (3) a great program of sound 
scientific research to produce the factual 
data necessary as a basis for action and for 
education; (4) competent, honest, public- 
spirited, respected, two-fisted leadership, na- 
tionally, regionally, and in the States; and 


(5) a public sufficiently enlightened to sup- 
port such leadership. 

The way to a national water policy in this 
country is a part of “man’s rough road.” 
The obstacles are as numerous and difficult 
as the objective is important. If we will 
recognize adequately the importance of a 
sound national policy, and if we will face 
the obstacles honestly, courageously, and 
with public spirit and good will, we can 
move toward a sound policy at an accelerated 
rate. 


Production of Crimson Clover Seed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, a seri- 
ous situation has arisen with reference 
to the production of crimson clover in 
this country. In the year 1951 the pro- 
duction of crimson clover seed in the 
United States was estimated at 21,400,- 
000 pounds, 61 percent of which was of 
the reseeding type. One-third of the 
total United States production of crim- 
son clover seed was grown in Alabama. 
Imports of seed for 1950-51 amounted to 
13,500,000 pounds, bringing the total 
amount of seed available for planting in 
1951 to 34,900,000 pounds. I am also ad- 
vised that the farmers of Alabama have 
caused to be erected more than 100 seed- 
cleaning plants in the past few years. 
Crimson reseeding clover is a very valu- 
able money crop, and is adding consider- 
able fertility to the soil. 

This crop has many advantages over 
the common type of clover in that once 
a good stand is obtained it is permanent 
and makes an outstanding grazing crop. 
In addition to this quality, it definitely 
aids in water and soil conservation. 

Last year because of the importation of 
French and Italian clover the price of 
Alabama crimson clover was so depressed 
that the market was destroyed. Under 
date of July 6, 1951, this imported crim- 
son clover was quoted to retail at 22 
cents per pound. Certified crimson re- 
seeding clover cannot be produced at this 
price. It was sold by retailers at about 
30 or 35 cents per pound. The agricul- 
tural conservation program practice pay- 
ment rate for establishing stands of 
crimson clover in Alabama was 16 cents 
per pound for either common crimson 
or certified reseeding crimson clover. 
The common type is good for only a 
1-year stand; whereas, the reseeding va- 
riety requires no further planting and 
gets better as time goes along with proper 
attention. Naturally, this payment re- 
lationship encouraged the purchase by 
farmers of common crimson clover seed, 
a large percentage of which was im- 
ported. In addition to this disadvan- 
tage, the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration makes no difference be- 
tween the reseeding crimson clover and 
the foreign imported clover in making 
its payments to the farmers. We defi- 
nitely feel that such importation and 
such discrimination is detrimental to the 
best interests of the growers, the farm- 
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ers, and the stockmen. The question 
involved is whether a higher rate of 
assistance should be offered Alabama 
farmers under the agricultural conser- 
vation program for using certified re- 
seeding crimson clover than is offered for 
using regular crimson clover seed. As 
the program is operated at the present 
time no difference is made between these 
varieties of clover and the same assist- 
ance is offered farmers for seeding crim- 
son clover without regard to whether 
the seed used is regular or certified seed. 
According to my information, the grow- 
ers of reseeding crimson clover require 
that certain standards be met before this 
seed can qualify and be certified. The 
State experiment stations are set up to 
adequately prove the quality of plants 
and Alabama’s farmer-directed Crop 
Improvement Association is set up to 
adequately supervise the standards set 
for the production of certified seed. In 
turn, the State and county PMA com- 
mittees would supervise the regulations 
under which the practice would be gov- 
erned. 

I have felt for some time that some 
reasonable adjustment of this matter 
must be made and I have requested Mr. 
G. F. Geissler, Administrator, Production 
and Marketing Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to initiate some action to 
increase the import fee on crimson clover 
seed from 1 cent per pound to 6 cents per 
pound. 

I believe in the fight against commu- 
nism that we necessarily must have ex- 
tended some help and support to our 
Allies in Europe. At the same time, I 
do not feel that we should encourage im- 
portation of crops which are destroying 
the efforts of our own people to inrprove 
the land and to make progress in agri- 
culture. The South, and Alabama in 
particular, is making tremendous strides 
in livestock and cattle raising. We have 
discovered the secret of all-year-round 
grazing and with a good supply of water 
in our streams we can compete with any 
section of the Nation in growing beef and 
pork for the markets of the world. We 
are rapidly converting from a one-crop 
system to that of a balanced agriculture. 
I hope that the Members of this body 
from agricultural States will join me in 
this effort to protect the interest of our 
own people. 

I wish to include, herewith, a copy of 
a letter dated April 1, 1952, to Mr. G. F. 
Geissler, Administrator, Production and 
Marketing Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., from the officers of the Autauga 
Reseeding Crimson Clover Association, 
together with a resolution of the Tal- 
ladega County Seeding Growers Asso- 
ciation concerning this matter: 

AUTAUGA RESEEDING CRIMSON 
CLOVER ASSOCIATION, 
Prattville, Ala., April 1, 1952. 
Mr. G. F. GrIssLer, 

Administrator, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear MR. GEIssLER: This is to request that 
action be taken under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and the Secretary's 
regulations on import quotas and fees, 16 
F. R. 9343, to increase the import fee on crim- 
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son clover seed from 1 cent per pound to 6 
cents per pound. 

This action is requested for the following 
reasons: 

1. That acreage of crimson clover being 
grown for seed production in the United 
States is sufficient to produce the Nation's 
requirements for this particular seed. 

In 1951, the production of crimson clover 
seed was estimated at 21,400,000 pounds, 
61 percent of which was of the reseeding 
type. One-third of the total United States 
production of crimson clover seed was grown 
in Alabama. 

Imports of seed during 1950-51 amounted 
to 13,500,000 pounds, bringing the total 
amount of seed available for planting in 1951 
to 34,900,000 pounds. This is considerably 
more seed than is normally planted. 

2. The large quantity of crimson clover 
seed imported during 1951 depressed the 
price to such an extent that domestic-seed 
producers could not meet production costs, 
This was particularly true of certified reseed- 
ing crimson clover seed. 

Growers in Autauga County, Ala., received 
an average of 24 cents per pound for certi- 
fied seed sold in 1951. It is conservatively 
estimated that the average cost of produc- 
tion of certified seed amounted to 25 cents 
per pound. In addition, many local seed 
were unsold and are being carried over. 

Imported crimson clover seed was avail- 
able to wholesale seed dealers at 12 to 15 
cents per pound and was retailed for about 
25 cents per pound. Certified reseeding 
crimson clover seed was sold by retailers at 
about 30 to 35 cents per pound. 

The agricultural conservation program 
practice payment rate for establishing 


stands of crimson clover in Alabama was 16 ~- 


cents per pound for either common crimson 
or certified reseeding crimson clover. Nat- 
urally this ACP payment relationship to 
retail price of seed encouraged the purchase 
by farmers of common crimson clover seed, 
a large percentage of which was imported. 

3. Due to the large quantity of foreign 
produced crimson clover seed being imported 
and to the low price of these imported seed, 
considerably less acreage of reseeding crim- 
s0n clover is being certified for seed produc- 
tion in this area this year. 

A reduction in the amount of certified re- 
seeding crimson clover seed available to 
farmers for use as a grazing, soil conserving, 
soil building crop will hinder the Nation's 
feed and forage production program. Live- 
stock production could be seriously curtailed 
by such a development. 

4. If large quantities of low-priced im- 
ported seed continue to be permitted en- 
trance into this country without adequate 
impc-t fee, enterprises allied with domestic 
seed production will also suffer. 

During the past 10 years, numerous new 
businesses have been created because of the 
growth of domestic seed production. Count- 
less seed cleaning plants (97 in Ala»jama) 
are now in operation where a few years ago 
practically none were operating. 

The use of mechanical harvesting equip- 
ment on Alabama farms has been greatly in- 
creased, thereby creating a better market for 
the manufacturers of this equipment. The 
use of cloth bags for packaging domestic seed 
for sale has created an additional market for 
cotton materials. 

If domestic production of crimson clover 
seed is destroyed because of the importation 
of seed without adequate import fee, these 
allied industries can be seriously damaged. 

The future of the crimson clover seed in- 
dustry in Alabama and throughout the 
South is dependent upon the action taken in 
this matter by the Production and Marketing 
Administration and others concerned. The 
growth of related enterprises, including in- 
creased livestock production, is also at stake. 

We respectfully ask that your action be 
favorable on our request for an import fee 


fmcrease from 1 cent per pound to 6 cents 
per pound on crimson clover seed. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack WaDSwoRTH, 
President. 
D. L. Yarsrovucn, 
Vice President. 
H. Owen Morretr, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
RESOLUTION OF THE TALLADEGA COUNTY 
Seep GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the Talladega County Seed Grow- 
ers Association at its annual meeting has had 
brought to its attention the immense quan- 
tities of foreign crimson clover seed imported 
into the United States from various Euro- 


pean countries without duty being levied; - 


and 

Whereas Talladega County and the South- 
ern States are producers of crimson clover 
seed of a very high quality and which has the 


peculiar advantage of reseeding year after 
year; and 
Whereas such an importation is detri- 
mental to the best interest of such growers 
and of the farmers and stockmen who use 
these foreign seed: Therefore be it. 
Resolved by this meeting of the Talladega 
County Seed Growers Association, That we 
petition the Members of Congress from our 
State that they endeavor to prohibit the im- 
portation of foreign clover seed or have an 
adequate tariff imposed thereon. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN R. ELLIs, 
President. 
G. B. Hr, 
Vice President, 
Carson WHITSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Trieste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
self-explanatory declaration on the 
Trieste problem presented to the Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, by a dele- 
gation of the Italian-American Labor 
Council, which was printed in Justice, 
the organ of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers. 

I fully concur in this declaration, Mr. 
Speaker. I am one of those who has 
long advocated the return of Trieste to 
the Republic of Italy. Trieste is Italian 
culturally, spiritually, geographically, 
historically, and, above all, the over- 
whelming majority of its population de- 
rives from Italian ethnic origin. A great 
contribution to world peace can be made 
if the United States takes a firm stand 
on the side of returning Trieste to the 
Republic of Italy. The cause of peace 
will be enhanced greatly should the 
United States take the lead in imple- 
menting the 1948 declaration on Trieste. 

The above-mentioned declaration fol- 
lows: 

DECLARATION ON THE TRIESTE QUESTION PRE- 
SENTED TO SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHE- 
sON, MakcH 25, 1952, By a DELEGATION OF 
THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN LaBoR COUNCIL 
The Italian-American Labor Council was 

founded at a critical hour when it was urgent 
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to mobilize Americans of Italian descent to 
support the United States and the cause of 
democracy in the war imposed on us by the 
Axis. 

The contribution made by our organization 
for the cause of victory during World War II 
and for the rebuilding of fraternal friend- 
ship in the spirit of liberty between America 
and democratic Italy ts a matter of public 
record and has been recognized by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, our Department 
of State, and other vital agencies of our 
country. 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that when 
we appeal to our Government on matters of 
relations between the Republic of the United 
States and the Republic of Italy our only 
purpose is to serve the vital interests of our 
country, which cannot be separated from the 
principles and ideals of freedom and justice. 

Th° paramount and most urgent question 
to which we want to call the attention of our 
Secretary of State is the Trieste question. 
We opposed at the Paris Conference of 1946, 
the formation of the so-called Pree Territory 
of Trieste and in vain we warned the Secre- 
tary of State at that unhappy time, Mr. 
Byrnes, that Trieste would become a real 
danger for the peace of the world and for the 
future of democracy. The artificial forma- 
tion of the so-called Free Territory of Trieste 
proved to be a masterpiece of historical and 
political shortsightedness, so much so that 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
came to the logical conclusion of officially 
recognizing the Paris Peace Conference blun- 
der, by pledging on March 20, 1948, the re- 
turn of the Free Trieste Territory to Italy. 

This pledge was reaffirmed later on again 
and again, but no practical step had been 
taken to implement it. We are aware that 
a new situation was created in our relations 
with Tito when he apparently split from 
Stalin, but we do not believe that the Amer- 
ican people could ever approve a policy of 
appeasing Tito by sacrificing justice, just as 
it was done in 1946 at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference when to appease Stalin our Secretary 
of State of that time consented to an unjust 
and vindictive peace to be imposed on Italy 
at the request of Molotov and Vishinsky. 

We are well aware and pleased that the 
United States, in recent years, has revised 
our policy toward Italy in the right direc- 
tion, and this is a credit we gladly want to 
extend to Secretary of State Acheson and to 
our Nation. Italy has been admitted into 
the North Atlantic Alliance and accorded 
substantial economic aid on the road of re- 
covery. Furthermore, the United States, as 
we had wished and expected, took the lead- 
ership in preparing the burial of the unjust 
Italian Peace Treaty. 

However, as far as the Trieste question is 
concerned, not only has there been no ap- 
parent progress, but a widespread impression 
has been created that the United States, 
Great Britain, and France are backing down 
from their 1948 pledge. 

Bloody riots in Trieste and other Italian 
cities clearly demonstrate that neo-totali- 
tarians are all out to capitalize on the 
Trieste issue as their greatest opportunity 
to undermine democracy, to slander and dis- 
credit the present valiant leaders of free 
Italy, and to poison relations with the demo- 
cratic Western World. 

Marshal Tito has shown that he is not only 
unwilling to settle the issue in a just and 
honorable manner, but by his violations and 
oppressive policies in the zone B he has 
greatly contributed to provoke a further de- 
terioration of relations with free Italy, a 
nation which surely enjoys the confidence 
of American public opinion more than the 
Yugoslav dictator. 

We call on our Government to take an 
immediate and vigorous initiative for cone 
crete and practical steps to disnel the dise 
trust that the long-delayed implementation 
of the March 20, 1948, declaration has created 
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among the people of Trieste and of entire 
Italy. 

Another mere reaffirmation of that pledge 
would not help to decrease the tension or 
make the people of Trieste and other parts 
of Italy more confident, Deeds are needed 
now and not words. 

The people of the United States have con- 
tributed billions of dollars to help the people 
of Western Europe on the road to democe 
racy. 

We warn that these sacrifices of the Ameri- 
can people would be nullified in Italy if the 
Free Territory of Trieste is not returned to 
democratic Italy without any further delay. 

Tito should be reminded that with the 
help of Soviet Russia and the western com- 
placency, he annexed such Italian cities as 
Zara, Fiume, and Pola. The fact that some 
small minorities of the Free Territory are 
Yugoslavs is rather insignificant in compari- 
son to the cruel injustice which was com- 
mitted when the Italians of Zara, Fiume, 
Pola, and other localities of western Istria 
were brutally annexed by Tito. 

Elections are imminent in southern Italy 
where neototalitarians are feverishly ex- 
ploiting the Trieste issue to mislead the 
Italian people to abandon their faith in 
America and in the other democracies. We 
don’t ask our Government to make any 
promise, for it would be derided and com- 
pared to the not yet honored promise of 
1948. With the paramount interests of the 
United States and of freedom in our mind 
and our heart, we urge our Government to 
announce, before it is too late, concrete steps 
for a solution of the thorny Trieste question, 
which to be a just solution must be based on 
the March 20, 1948, declaration with an 
added arrangement aimed at securing guar- 
anties for the Italian minorities annexed by 
Tito, and for the small minorities of Yugo- 
slavs inside the Trieste Territory belonging 
to Italy. 


Flood Menace Rises in Upper Midwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, we were 
all shocked last spring when the great 
fioods hit the Missouri and Kansas areas. 
Devastation beyond comprehension was 
suffered by the people of this area be- 
cause proper precautionary measures 
had not been taken in the past. Little 
or nothing had been done to speed up 
the construction of dams which would 
have held back the deluge. 

It has been estimated that the flood 
in that area last year cost over a billion 
dollars and in addition the Congress 
appropriated another $25,000,000 for re- 
lief. That one flood eost enough to 
build all four major dams on the Mis- 
souri River and still have enough money 
left over to build many tributary river 
dams. ‘ 

The situation is very similar this year. 
The whole river basin is undergoing 
flooding again. We are making our 
yearly sacrifice to nature in man-made 
and natural resources. It is costly, but 
it could be prevented if we would merely 


build the necessary dams. The four 
main stream dams on the Missouri River 
are the Garrison Dam, Oahe, Fort Ran- 
dall, and Gavins Point. We could build 
all these for what the floods cost us last 
year. 

I include here a news story on recent 
flood developments in the Midwest 
taken out of the Washington Post: 

Fioop MENACE RIsEsS IN UPPER MIDWEST 


SovutH Srovux City, Nesr., April 8.—Flood- 
Water poured down the Missouri and Red 
Rivers today, threatening to smash upper 
midwestern levees and drive thousands of 
persons from their homes. 

The Missouri raced past this city at 20 
miles an hour laden with telephone poles, 
chicken coops, and other debris and officials 
warned 125 families in a 14-block area that 
the levee would not hold. 

The Missouri flood put water under the 
$1,970,000 “dry” bridge at Decatur, Nebr., 
for the first time since it was built 2 years 
ago on the expectation that the Missouri 
channel would be diverted to flow under it. 
The diversion never was accomplished for 
lack of funds. 

The Red River of the North menaced 100 
homes at Moorhead, Minn., and threatened 
to overfiow into Breckinridge, Minn., and 
Wahpeton and Fargo, N. Dak. 

The Mississippi also was rising and fore- 
casters said it would top flood stage at Aitkin, 
Minn. The Minnesota River threatened the 
towns of Montevideo and Mankato in the 
southern section of the State. 

The Missouri rose so fast at Linton, N. 
Dak., that farmer Glen Woods awoke just 
in time to fish his shoes out of the water 
in his bedroom and escape from his house. 

Farm hand Arthur Zumbaum, 50, was 
trapped in his home near Bismarck for 44 
hours before he smashed a hole through 
the roof, climbed out, and was rescued by a 
helicopter. 

One man was killed and two other per- 
sons were injured at Washburn, N. Dak., 
when a Soo Line track washed out just as 
@ passenger train passed over it, plunging 
the locomotive down a 19-foot embankment. 

The Missouri threatened to knock out 
power plants at Pierre, S. Dak., and at Fort 
Pierre, across the river. Workmen raced to 
bolster protecting levees. 

About 1,400 persons forced from their 
homes at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., delayed re- 
turning because new crests were building 
up on the Sioux River to the north. 

Riverside homes along the Missouri were 
being sandbagged at Yankton, S. Dak., as 
the river rose within 4 inches of spilling 
into town. 

South Sioux City engineer James Cash- 
man warned residents that a secondary 
8-foot emergency levee was needed to pro- 
tect $750,000 worth of property because pres- 
ent levees couldn’t hold back the expected 
crest. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter written 
by Mr. Harry Papps, and which appeared 
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in the New York Herald Tribune of Mon- 
day, March 24, 1952. 

From all that I have learned about Mr. 
Papps, he is a representative of those 
Americans of Greek origin who have con- 
tributed so much to the welfare of this 
country and who are quite as much Am- 
bassadors at Large as those who are 
given definite portfolios. In this con- 
nection, I would like again to restate the 
tremendous job that is being done in 
Greece by our American Ambassador 
there, John E. Peurifoy: 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE Day 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

As an American who knows of the love and 
esteem of the people of Greece toward the 
people of America, may I take this oppor- 
tunity of saying to the Greek people, on 
March 25, their anniversary of Greek Inde- 
pendence Day: Happy anniversary day to 
all of you. 

We Americans have played an important 
role in helping Greece obtain her inde- 
pendence in 1828. Also, when Greece was 
about to be encircled by the iron curtain of 
communism a few years ago, it was America 
again, through the initiative of President 
Harry S. Truman, who helped the Greeks to 
crush communism from the soil of Greece. 

Recently General Eisenhower welcomed 
Greece as a new member of NATO. From 
the top of the Acropolis in Athens, General 
Eisenhower saluted the people of Greece as 
America’s dependable friend and ally, and 
also saluted the soldiers of Greece fighting 
in Korea side by side with our own Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

Greece has always been small. But when 
Greece has fought for her freedom and in- 
dependence, the free world has always sa- 
luted her mightiness and heroism. America 
can well be proud in having at her side in 
fighting the tyranny and enslavement of 
communism, little but mighty and freedom- 
loving Greece. Happy Independence Day to 
our Greek friends. 

Harry Papps. 

New YorkK, March 19, 1952. 


Veterans’ Medical Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, with the 
consent of the House, I am including 
in the Recorp a letter from Frank J. 
Dimond, which is quite typical of the 
sentiment of nearly every veteran in 
my district. On the whole, they are 
pretty well satisfied with the medical 
treatment they are getting from the 
Veterans’ Administration, and, therefore, 
they quite naturally oppose the sugges- 
tion that these services be radically 
changed and consolidated into a united 
medical administration. 

The letter follows: 

Ocean Crry,N. J. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HAND: Through the 
good offices of Anthony Volpe, Cape May 
County's veterans’ service officer, I was 
promptly admitted to the veterans’ hospital 
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{in Wilmington, Del., on February 1. I was 
a patient for 7 weeks, and I want to go on 
record as having received during that time 
the finest medical attention, the best pos- 
sible nursing care, and first-class service from 
the orderlies, all given most cheerfully with 
a smile. 

I know that there are certain forces at 
work trying to do away with the Veterans’ 
Administration and merge the work with a 
new department. To this I am opposed. 
¢ * © The Veterans’ Administration is 
doing a good job. Leave it alone. 

Cordially, 
Frank J. Drmonp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 


a table showing the status of the appro- 


priations so far considered by the 
House: 


House action on appropriations as of Apr. 9, 1952 


nn 


Total request 


Treasury-Post Office ! 
Third ego em 
Independent Offices *_ _. 
Labor-Federal Security 


District of Columh 

Motor Carrier Claims Commission 

State, Commerce, and Judiciary * 

DSTI. cccncccencnnsecnncqsccconssnansodeucnnce 


Total to date 


$3, 515, 145, 000 
1, 069, 542, 625 
6, 978, 687, 043 
1, 983, 410, 861 

626, 001, 800 
692, 977, 800 
RO eee 

79, 000 

1, 242, 822, 309 
50, 921, 022, 770 


67, 041, 680, 208 


Committee cut Floor cut Total cut 


$72, 690, 000 

99, 349, 682 
707, 548, 695 
197, 324, 700 
133, 547, 037 
200, 542, 900 


$3, £90, 000 
14, 688, 00) 


$76, 580, 000 
114, 937, 682 
20, 934, 010 728, 482, 705 

2, 843, 193 200, 167, 893 

6, 186, 510 139, 753, 547 
rapinibalan eaaiiecta eres 2), 542. 900 
2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 
18, 000 

225, 998, 578 
4, 713, 945, 216 


18, 000 |... 
172, 829, 450 
4, 240, 638, 500 


5, 824, 508, 964 


“53, 169, 128 
473, 306, 716 


577, 417, 557 6, 401, 926, 521 


1 In addition alli Departments have authority to spend from permanent appropriations, trust funds, receipts, ete- 
2 Does not include contingent savings; housing units reduce estimated savings $784,000,000; annual leave, $125, 


000,000; Jensen amendment 
4 Does not include Jensen amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that the Appro- 
priations Committee and the House 
should be congratulated on the effort to 
balance the budget. 


Sea Power About To Be Impaired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence from 
the Washington Evening Star of April 9, 
1952: 


Sea Power Asout To BE ImpalRED—HOUsE 
CoMMITTEE MEMBERS MovE To SCUTTLE Navy 
Funps To Start SECOND OF LaRGE AIRCRAFT 
CARRIERS 

(By David Lawrence) 

American sea power—which today is pri- 
marily air power from the decks of floating 
bases—is about to be seriously impaired. 

It isn’t because of economy. It isn’t an 
edict from the President. It isn’t any inter- 
service friction, for the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff no longer seek to cut each 
other’s budgets. It is something mysterious 
that is happening in the House of Repre- 
sentatives behind the scenes. 

For the United States Navy offered to take 
any other equivalent cut in funds selected 
by the committees in Congress if it could 
only preserve the appropriation it sought for 
the second large aircraft carrier of the For- 
restal class. 

The principle is one of basic importance 
to the security of the Nation. When the 
military officials of the Government—the 
men whose life work it is to devise ways and 
means of defending the country—put the 
highest priority on a certain type of weapon 


or instrument of defense, should such an 
item be voted down or should each armed 
service be permitted to take the lump sum 
given it by Congress and make the best use 
of it that it can for the defense of the 
Nation? 

About $12,000,000,000 or thereabouts will 
be appropriated for the Navy, and there was 
one item in it amounting to less than 2 
percent of that total which was sought by 
the Navy to start the Second of its series of 
large aircraft carriers. The Navy even of- 
fered to cease work on other ships and make 
an immediate economy of exactly the same 
sum—$209,000,000—but, for some reason not 
explained, Members of Congress have sud- 
denly declared opposition to this second 
carrier. 

It means a reversal of the position taken 
many months ago by various members of the 
House Armed Services Committee—a reversal 
that in some respects endangers the security 
of the United States in the world far more 
than perhaps was realized by those Congress- 
men who are now scuttling the project. 

The best explanation of why the aircraft 
carriers are needed is to read the record of 
what is happening in the attempt of the 
United States at a cost of vast outlays of 
dollars to build land bases in North Africa. 
Those are fixed bases and, any day that a 
revolution arises in the countries which have 
given permission to construct the bases, the 
United States is at the mercy of new factions 
and new governments. The case for floating 
bases was set forth on November 20, 1951, in 
& speech in New York City by the present 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Fechteler, 
when he said: 

“The Navy has the capability of deliver- 
ing an atomic bomb, or many atomic bombs, 
from a point anywhere on the 70 percent of 
the earth’s surface covered by water to a 
target within the radius of action of carrier- 
based planes, a distance of some 600 nautical 
miles.” 

But even more pertinent is the statement 
made in another speech by Admiral Fechteler 
on March 7 of this year in Chicago, when 
he said: 

“The modern aircraft carrier is much more 
than a mere vessel at sea. It is a highly 
mobile, highly defensible, highly self-suffi- 
cient air field which can be moved at 49 
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miles per hour to any part of the earth’s 
surface where there will be water under the 
keel. And from any such point it can launch 
its attack 

“These things it can do from the interna- 
tional waters of the high seas without resort 
to diplomatic channels. The use of carriers 
is not hampered by any restrictive promise 
made to a foreign power in exchange for base 
rights on foreign soil. Nor will the vagaries 
of the political complexion of any ally change 
or affect our ability to use carriers at will. 

“No treaty rights need precede the use of 
carrier air power. The carrier’s employment 
is completely unmolested by the changing 
fortunes of foreign political situations. 

“If you will take a chart of the world and 
draw upon the earth's land masses a line 
which is 600 miles from the sea, you will 
have a picture of the range to which naval 
power can be extended over the land. You 
will be surprised, I think, to observe the 
concentration of important spots and areas 
of the world which lie within the range of 
carrier air power. 

“You will note that the continent of Eu- 
rope is in reality only a peninsula. The 
space between the Black Sea and the Baltic 
is only 750 miles wide—no more than about 
twice the length of the Northern Korean 
border. 

“The current hostilities in Korea occur on 
& peninsula. Many other possible threats 
to world peace exist in peninsula areas— 
such as Indochina and Malaya.” 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the Death 
of John Howard Payne, Author of Home 
Sweet Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, let us 
stop for one moment in the busy press 
of urgent matters and consider the 
thoughts of a man who died just 100 
years ago today: John Howard Payne. 
Why should we do this? Perhaps it is 
just to say thank you for the lovely song 
he gave us, a poignant melody we love 
so well—Home Sweet Home. 

Strange always, the curious some- 
thing that makes what we today call a 
hit tune. We know little of the opera 
Clari in which it first appeared, but who 
does not know the song? Who does not 
love the simple melody, with the poign- 
ant words which seem to express the 
deep heart of a Nation and its love of 
home? 

Thanks to Mr. Leo Weidenthal, cne of 
Cleveland's eminent citizens and cultural 
leaders, the attention of the Congress 
has been called to the centenary of the 
death of this man who was artist, com- 
poser, actor, and who, in addition, repre- 
sented the United States across the seas. 
My resolution, House Joint Resclution 
284, gave rise to the appointment, by the 
President, of four Members of the House 
and four of the Senate, and eight repre- 
sentative citizens, to the John Howard 
Payne Memorial Commission. He then 
appointed Senator Benion, Mr. Leo Wei- 
denthal, and myself as a committee to 
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carry through such plans as could be 
put into action in the short time remain- 
ing. All members of the Commission 
were advised by wire of the President’s 
action, and have received several com- 
munications from this committee, which 
functioned out of Cleveland, giving them 
the Cleveland plan of celebration and 
expressing the hope that each would do 
all possible to take cognizance of the 
memorial day. 

May I take a moment to thank all of 
those who have served on the John How- 
ard Payne Memorial Commission, in pur- 
suance of my resolution, for their will- 
ingness so to do. 

Let me express also my appreciation 
of the action taken by Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche, of Ohio, and Mayor Thomas 
Burke, of Cleveland, for their splendid 
cooperation in proclaiming Home Sweet 
Home Week. They did this in deference 
to the ideals nourished in the American 
home, and in recognition of the hopes of 
Americans for the bettering of homes all 
over the world. Above all do I want to 
renew here my thanks to Mr. Weidenthal 
for the original suggestion that we com- 
memorate in some way the life and death 
of the man who wrote Home Sweet 
Home. 

You will be interested to know, I am 
sure, that in Cleveland several leading 
civic groups jointly sponsored the reen- 
actment of Payne’s opera Clari, from 
which came the strains of his immortal 
hymn, Home Sweet Home. With the 
fine cooperation of the Cleveland Public 
Library, in whose auditorium the opera 
was heard, these groups—the Western 
Reserve Society Sons of the American 
Revolution, Early Settlers Association of 
Cleveland, and the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society—trained the singers and 
musicians for a spirited rendition of the 
opera to a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience on April 8. 

Also, you will want to know that early 
this morning a number of us gathered 
at Payne’s grave in Oakhill Cemetery, 
Georgetown. A wreath of lovely flowers 
had been sent down from East Hampton, 
N. Y., to our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Ernest GREENWOOD, who so 
ably represents the district which claims 
the early years of Colonel Payne's life. 
It was my privilege to be present as this 
wreath was placed against the monu- 
ment which had been erected to him in 
1883 by Mr. William C. Corcoran, of 
Washington. It was he who brought 
back to this country the remains of John 
Howard Payne which had lain so long in 
foreign soil. At one side of the hand- 
some monument, carefully set in the 
grass, is the marble slab which had cov- 
ered his Tunisian grave. On it one sees 
the insignia of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and reads of the “soldier, ar- 
tist, composer, and loyal representative, 
Col. John Howard Payne, who died on 

April 9, 1852.” One reads there in the 
marble also, to my amazement, that he 
was born in Boston. This makes the 
third claimant to the honor of having 
given life to this illustrious American 
gentleman. 

But we need not concern ourselves 
Overmuch with the beginnings of John 
Howard Payne on this day on which we 
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have attempted to do him honor. We 
need only express our appreciation of 
the contribution he made so many years 
ago to the expression of one of the deep- 
est instincts a man, woman, or child can 
have—a love for home. The thanks of 
a nation are yours today and always, 
John Howard Payne. 





“Arizona Bewilders National Analysts by 
Carrying Water on Both Shoulders” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the above 
headline was not written by me. It 
appears in the March issue of a business 
report published by the Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix, the largest financial 
institution in the State of Arizona. 

Arizona people, including bank presi- 
dents, have taken me to task for my 
opposition to the multi-billion-dollar 
central Arizona project. In view of 
this, I claim the privilege of making 
available to Congress material pertinent 
to the matter of the proposed project’s 
feasibility and the questions of agricul- 
ture, water supply and irrigation gener- 
ally in the State of Arizona. 

Proponents of the central Arizona 
project have long toJd Congress, and in 
particular my committee, that their 
State was threatened with economic 
chaos because of prolonged drought and 
an inadequate water supply. Hundreds 
of thousands of persons would soon be 
homeless in Arizona, these witnesses said, 
unless the project was approved by Con- 
gress, 

ADMITS DROUGHT EXAGGERATED 


Presumably the officials of the Valley 
National Bank know the facts, and may 
be relied upon to tell the truth in their 
reports to the businessmen and investors 
of the Nation. The bank states that 
it must frankly confess that reports of 
the Arizona drought are sometimes exag- 
gerated. 

However— 


The bank report continues— 
we hope some day to get the additional water 
to which we are entitled and, as indicated 
below, would have no difficulty in proving 
that we can make better use of it than the 
next fellow. 


The “below” referred to is a table 
showing the growth of Arizona crop pro- 
duction. In the face of a claimed ruin- 
ous drought and a swiftly disappearing 
water supply, Arizona increased her 
acreage under irrigation from 681,000 
acres in 1940 to 1,100,000 acres in 1951, 

RECORD CROPS 


In 1951, according to the bank, Ari- 
zona’s cash income from agricultural 
crops was more than $298,000,000. This 
was approximately triple the 1946 figure, 
at which time the central Arizona proj- 









ect was first proposed, and more than 
10 times the 1940 income. 
Says the bank: 


We mention these figures with some mis- 
givings. Arizona actually led the Nation in 
percentage growth of farm income during 
this period, a fact which probably calls for 
apologies rather than boasting. 


Pretty good for a State that during 
last year’s hearings on the central Ari- 
zona project was said to be on the verge 
of an economic collapse because of water 
shortage and drought. 


ARIZONA ADMITS USING PROPAGANDA 


Another statement by the bank is 
somewhat more amazing. It declares: 


Arizona’s most recent drought seems to be 
broken although drought is probably 2 
meaningless term in Arizona since our dry 
spells vary only as to degree. The past few 
years have been extra dry but, with timely 
adherence to the law of averages, precipita- 
tion this winter has been the best in 10 
years. Our storage dams already contain 
more water than at any time in 7 years, with 
a big spring runoff yet to come. 


I might add, Mr. Speaker, that since 
the bank’s report was published, Arizona 
reservoirs are overflowing, water is run- 
ning to waste, every irrigation ditch is 
brimfull, and in some places water is 
being given away free in order to get 
rid of it. 

As the bank’s statement points out, 
this is, indeed, good news. Says the 
bank: 


This is good news, of course, but outside 
analysts may continue to be confused re- 
garding Arizona's basic long-term water sit- 
uation. To a considerable extent, this is 
Arizona’s own fault because, on the one 
hand, it has tended to magnify its water 
needs (for propaganda purposes) while,’ at 
the same time, it has been neither very fru- 
gal nor foresighted in the handling of its 
existing water resources. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a rather astonish- 
ing statement, coming from people who 
have asked the Government to spend 
more than a billion dollars for a project 
to bring supplemental water to some 
landowners in central Arizona. 

The Valley National Bank further re- 
ports: 


In common with many areas of the Na- 
tion, Arizona's water supply, although lim- 
ited, is definitely adequate for all “ordi- 
nary” purposes—including almost unlimited 
municipal growth. Arizona has ample water 
to support 10 to 20 times its present popu- 
lation, if, in the distant future, it ever be- 
comes necessary to use such water primarily 
for domestic consumption. A sharp distinc- 
tion must always be made between water 
for agricultural use and water for municipal 
use. 

NEVER A CROP FAILURE 


Mr. Speaker, a few States of the Union 
can boast that they have never known a 
crop failure. But that is what the Val- 
ley Bank reports, which follows: 


In spite of sparse and erratic rainfall, 
Arizona has never had a crop failure due to 
insufficient water since its system of storage 
reservoirs was established. Water has some- 
times been rationed, and acreages reduced 
accordingly, but farmers always know how 
much water they will have before planting 
@ given crop. Furthermore, they get the 
water exactly when they want it. Controlled 
irrigation, plus the fabulous fertility of Ari- 
zona soil, makes it possible to outproduce 
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the rest of the country in most crops suited 
to this climate. 


I believe the headline on the bank re- 
port, which is reproduced at the begin- 
ning, is most suitable to the case of the 
proposed central Arizona project. Most 
outside analysts would be somewhat be- 
wildered, with Arizona admittedly carry- 
ing water on both shoulders. So might 
a Congressman »e somewhat bewildered 
after hearing the cries that drought and 
water shortage were devastating Arizona, 
and at the same time reading a report 
from the biggest bank in the State say- 
ing that Arizona never had it so good, 
was never so prosperous, never had so 
much water, never made so much money 
out of crops, and never had such a bright 
future. Still, they ask the taxpayers of 
my State of Ohio to contribute $119,- 
000,000 to the central Arizona project. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the letter which 
I received from Mr. George W. Mickle 
and my reply to him: 

PHOENIX TITLE & Trust Co., 
Phoeniz, Ariz., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. Frank T. Bow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Bow: You will perhaps 
recall meeting me at a luncheon at the West- 
ward Ho Hotel in Phoenix on your trip west 
about a year ago. At that time, Mr. Gates, 
from Kingman, Ariz., and I discussed with 
you the central Arizona project. 

I have before me extension of remarks 
made by you on March 13, 1952, as they ap- 
pear in the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD. I am 


not in a position to speak as to the ability 
or the integrity of Michael W. Straus, and I 
certainly am not in accord with the present 


Secretary of the Interior's administration of 
his Department. 

Being a native of Ohio, I do know some- 
thing about agriculture as applied to the 
State of Ohio, and I certainly am familiar 
with farming as applied in Arizona where 
irrigation is available. I believe your attack 
on our project is not fully justified. I admit 
that the spending of the Truman adminis- 
tration and his predecessor has been ex- 
tremely reckless, but why Arizona should be 
penalized and California benefited by the 
Congress, I am unable to understand, except 
that California, a large State with a great 
number of people, has greater financial 
strength. 

Your statement that land in Arizona is 
worth only $300 per acre—if you mean to 
apply that to land in central Arizona that 
has a water supply—your figure is entirely 
too low. The minimum price at which you 
could buy better farming land is $600 per 
acre, and some of it is selling at a much 
higher figure. This is understandable if you 
will read the enclosed bulletin prepared by 
the statistical department of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank. I call your attention particu- 
larly to the yield per acre in Arizona on cer- 
tain crops as compared with the average 
yield in the United States. You will note 
that our yield per acre of barley is 50 bushels 
per acre against United States average of 
27.1; cotton, 741 pounds against United 
States average of 274.5. This was accom- 
plished with a very limited water supply and 
a rapidly disappearing supply insofar as 
underground water is concerned. 

California has been the greatest benefici- 
ary of @ paternalistic Government of any 
State in the Union. The complaint about 
our efforts to get an additional million feet 
of water to which we are morally and legally 
entitled is most unjust. They have under 
construction, about one-half completed, the 


largest irrigation project in our Nation, 
namely, the central California irrigation 
project. The Federal Government has con- 
tinually assisted them financially in this 
development. 

One thousand three hundred and eighty- 
three dollars per acre, you state, of Federal 
funds to put water on land in Arizona with 
its great productivity and its long growing 
season, is not an excessive amount, which 
can and will be repaid fully within the time 
alloted, is my firm belief. 

The Congress does not hesitate to aid India, 
Pakistan, and other Asiatic nations, as well 
as most of Europe, where there is little hope 
of our ever being repaid or our ever recover- 
ing more than a small portion of our gifts 
to the various nations. 

This supplemental water supply for Arizona 
lands would not only be repaid directly but 
indirectly through taxes paid to the Federal 
Government because of increased income on 
the part of farmers and those located within 
the area that serves the land. 

I cannot quite understand your statement 
about putting water under privately owned 
land. I know that you are not one of those 
who favor public ownership versus private 
ownership which leads to socialism and even- 
tually communism. 

I can appreciate that your constituents in 
the rural districts of Ohio believe that even 
$300 per acre is an excessive price for land for 
farming purposes, but Ohio has, because of 
its climate, only 5 months of the year in 
which they can grow crops. We have almost 
@ year-around growing season. 

I am greatly disappointed that you have 
seen fit to oppose so vigorously this most 
justifiable development. In the meantime, 
hundreds of thousands of acre feet of water 
flow down the Colorado River into the Gulf of 
California, with the result that both the 
power and the water are lost forever to this 
Nation. Because of heavy snows on the up- 
per water sheds of the Colorado, water is 
being released from the existing dams on the 
lower Colorado for fear that those snows, 
when melting time arrives in the next 60 or 
90 days, would put more water into the dams 
than could be taken care of by the spillway 
capacities. 

California’s greedy desire to monopolize all 
of the water that passes Lee’s Ferry could 
only be practiced by those whose mercenary 
motives prevail over their desire for justice. 

I hope your personal dislike for Mr. Straus 
will not affect your thinking as respects cen- 
tral Arizona project. 

Sincerely, 
Gero. W. MICKLE. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1952. 
Mr. Gro. W. MICKLE, 
Phoeniz Title & Trust Co., 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Deak Mr. MICKLE: I have your letter of 
March 25 regarding my opposition to the 
proposed central Arizona project. During 
the hearings on this project I brought out 
material quite in line with much of that 
contained in the report of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, which you enclosed with your 
letter. 

I am pleased to note that you are not in 
accord with the administration of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and that you con- 
sider the spending of the present adminis- 
tration extremely reckless. 

In my mind, there is no intention to pe- 
malize Arizona while benefiting California, 
as you suggest I do. My opposition to the 
central Arizona project is based on my opin- 
ion that the project would be unjustifiedly 
costly; that it would not be economically 
feasible and would not possibly pay out. In 
addition, all the necessary engineering works 
are not included in the project as presented, 


i. e., Bridge Canyon Dam would be filled with 
silt in 25 years without large additional up- 
stream storage. I also brought out that fact 
in the hearings. But the cost of the neces- 
sary upstream storage is not included in any 
project plan that I have seen. 

My statement that land to receive supple- 
mental water under the project was worth 
$300 an acre was based on Bureau of Recla- 
mation data furnished the committee. If 
you will look in the Bureau's report on the 
project you will find the statement that “in 
1945 ordinary farm land in the Salt River 
project was valued at an average of $300 an 
—_F o> 

With regard to the underground water sit- 
uation, which you mention: 

The Bureau of Reclamation report on the 
central Arizona project and the testimony 
of both Senate and House hearings since 1947 
are replete with statements from proponents 
of the project that State control of under- 
ground water usage in the project area was 
vital to the success of the project, Bureau 
engineers repeatedly testified that such con- 
trol was essential before the project should 
be authorized. 

Let me quote a few lines from the Bureau 
report: 

“It must be recognized that unless some 
legal restraint is placed upon further de- 
velopment of ground water, exploitation will 
continue in the future. Without ground- 
water regulation, the central Arizona project 
would merely eliminate excess pumpage from 
the ground-water basins temporarily. Over- 
expansion would follow, and eventually cen- 
tral Arizona would again be faced with seri- 
ous overdevelopment.” 

As far as I can learn, the State of Arizona 
has accomplished little or nothing in the 
way of cooperating with the Bureau’s recom- 
mendations. Your supreme court recently 
made a decision which was not acceptable 
to the users of underground water. Inas- 
much as the Bureau engineers considered a 
ground-water law vital to the project before 
its authorization, it is peculiar that Arizona 
has not considered the matter important 
enough to have resolved it during the past 
6 or 7 years since the project has been before 
the Congress. 

With regard to your remarks about the 
Central Valley project of California, I cer- 
tainly do not condone the activities of the 
Reclamation Bureau in this area, but I wish 
you would compare the feasibility standards 
of the Arizona and California projects. Last 
year at the opening of the California project, 
the Bureau siated: 

“Estimated costs of the initial features is 
$350,000,000. Of this amount, 87 percent will 
be repaid to the Federal Treasury through 
sales of water and power.” 

The farmers of the California project 
would pay about 38 times as much for the 
project as would the landowners benefiting 
from the Arizona project. 

The Tax Foundation, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, last year issued an analysis 
of the Arizona project which showed that 
no interest on the immense loan from the 
Federal Treasury would be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment. In other words, about a billion 
dollars of taxpayers’ money would be loaned 
for the project, but the taxpayers would get 
no interest on their money. 

Secretary Chapman told Congress that over 
75 years of paying for water delivered, the 
users of the Arizona project would pay a 
maximum of $238,012,000. Of this amount, 
all but $5,235,000 would be required for op- 
eration and maintenance. Thus, over 75 
years the Arizona project users would pay 
back about five and one-fourth million. 

Secretary Chapman also told Congress that 
the Arizona project would cost the taxpayers 
of the Nation more than $2,000,000,000 in 
lost interest alone. This would be an addi- 
tional tax burden on the other 47 States. 
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My own State of Ohio would pay about $119,- 
000,000. California's share, for instance, 
would be $172,000,000. Incidentally, Ari- 
gona’s share would be about $7,600,000—and 
Arizona would get the benefit of the project. 

The Arizona project is the most costly per 
acre ever proposed before Congress. It is 
not that I ob’ect to putting water on pri- 
vately owned land; I object when those who 
benefit do not pay a fair share of the project’s 
cost. 

You mention that hundreds of thousands 
of acre-feet of water are wasting into the 
Gulf of California down the Colorado River. 
That is true. But have you checked up to 
see who owns the water that is wasting? 
The larger part of it belongs to the States of 
the upper basin—Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
New Mexico—which have not yet built proj- 
ects to use their shares of the water. But 
that water, whether or not they use it, can 
never be taken away from them. It is theirs 
by virtue of the Colorado River compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, and con- 
tracts with the Federal Government. The 
States of the lower basin—Arizona, Nevada, 
and California—may never touch that water, 
and as far as I can determine have never 
considered touching it. 

The Lower Basin States also have contracts 
with the Government, and they have spent 
hundreds of millions on projects to utilize 
the water awarded them in those contracts. 
In the case of California, the people of Cali- 
fornia have obligated themselves to pay more 
than $550,000,000 for projects to bring Col- 
orado River water to their farms and cities. 

It is my belief that California is not seek- 
ing more water from the river than that 
specified in its contracts, which were ap- 
proved by Congress. There is no evidence 
to show that California has any design to 
take water from any other State. 

Again let me refer you to the Bureau of 
Reclamation report on the Arizona project 
in which it is stated that if the contentions 
of California are correct, there is no water 
supply available for the central Arizona 
project. California has repeatedly made an 
effort to carry the Colorado River controversy 
to the Supreme Court and has introduced 
bills for that purpose, but Arizona has con- 
sistently fought those bills. 

I cannot endorse such a proposal as that 
of the Arizona project in the face of the 
facts before me. Reclamation projects must 
be placed on a sound business basis, or recla- 
mation is in for bad times. The Eastern 
States do not intend to continue to carry 
the ever-increasing burdens of such costly, 
unsound, and unjustified projects. For this 
condition you in the West can blame the 
Reclamation Bureau. 

I note with pleasure that Arizona reser- 
voirs are overflowing this year and that there 
is no danger of a water shortage. I note also 
that agricultural production has hit an all- 
time high. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Member of Congress. 


Truth About Persecution in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent and by request, I in- 
clude an article, Truth About Persecution 
in Spain, which appeared in the March 
30 issue of Our Sunday Visitor, which is 


published in Huntington, Ind., and in 
the Fifth District that I have the privi- 
lege to represent: 


TRUTH ABOUT PERSECUTION IN SPAIN—THINGS 
To Consmper CONCERNING CHARGE OF Lack 
OF FREEDOM FOR PROTESTANTS 


No one was more perturbed than Catholics 
to read that the archbishop of Seville had 
expressed himself in favor of having his 
government become less tolerant of protes- 
tantism in Spain because, while the Catholic 
Church does believe that she alone possesses 
the true faith, she still believes that all 
people are entitled to follow their conscience. 

Anyone who reads the archbishop’s re- 
marks will clearly perceive that he wrote as 
he did at this time because of our President's 
observ; tion a month ago to the effect that 
he did not like the Spanish regime, and in 
answer to the remarks of Stanton Griffis, 
former Ambassador to Spain, made within 
1 week later. Both the President and the 
former Ambassador had heard the charge 
made by Protestant churchmen that the 
Franco government did not give religious 
liberty to Protestants. That the archbishop 
was thinking of these things is plain from 
the fact that he mentioned both the Presi- 
dent’s and our Ambassador's remarks. 

It is difficult for Americans to understand 
the mentality of the Latin people. They 
cannot understand how two religions, which 
teach mutually contradictory doctrines, can 
both be of God. That is why protestantism 
has never had any measure of success in 
Latin countries. 

The Oriental mind is equally logical. It 
became necessary for Protestants, some years 
ago, to divide the territory of China, and 
not have the Methodists, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, all do missionary work in the same 
area. “If they all claim to represent Christ,” 
the Chinese reasoned, “why do they not 
get together under one head and preach 
the same things?” 


Back to apostolic times 


It must be remembered that the Catholic 
religion in Spain dates back to Apostolic 
times. Prudentius, a writer during the days 
of the primitive church, tells us that “Spain 
had martyrs in every persecution.” Under- 
stand that these persecutions began shortly 
after the Christian religion was brought to 
Rome and lasted for 300 years. 

St. Paul and St. James are believed to 
have planted the church in Spain. From 
the eighth century down to this day devo- 
tional pilgrimages have been made to the 
Shrine of St. James at Compostella, Spain. 

Hence Spain has hardly known any but 
the Catholic religion. Like every other old 
country it had its troubles with the bar- 
barian invaders into Europe, and the south- 
ern part of Spain was invaded and held by 
the Moors for several centuries, but they 
were not a Christian sect. 

The Third Council of Toledo, held in the 
year 589, formulated a plan for religious 
unity throughout the nation. 

It may be difficult for the American, 
familiar with so many religions, to grasp 
this, but generation after generation in the 
Spanish nation knew of only one Christian 
religion from the earliest centuries. 

Protestantism would never have been in- 
fluential enough in Spain to create any 
worry for Catholic prelates there, but evi- 
dently they do not like the reports which 
have gone out from Protestant sources to 
England, the United States and other coun- 
tries, charging the Church or the State 
with being intolerant; nor do they like our 
statesmen to apply to them a principle, 
which is never mentioned to heads of other 
nations, which are a hundred times more 
guilty. 

There has not been even one good 
reason why the Spanish should like Amer- 
icans, and here are some of the reasons 
why they have not liked ther during the 
past 55 years. 
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Never fair to Spain 

(1) When the civil war broke out in Spain 
in the year 1936, our country took sides 
against those who wished to save Spain from 
becoming communistic. 

(2) Spaniards regarded the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, started in 1898, as unjustifiable. 
It was based on an unproved charge that 
Spaniards had blown up the battleship Maine 
anchored in Habana Harbor. 

(3) Spaniards are acquainted with the 
frequently reiterated false charge that the 
Catholic Church or the Spanish state was 
actually persecuting Protestants. 

(4) The Spaniards are well aware that the 
State Department of the United States has 
never raised its voice against the denial of 
religious liberty to Catholics in Protestant 
Sweden, or even in Yugoslavia, 45 percent 
Catholic; that it has been granting large gifts 
of money to Marshal Tito without demanding 
that he cease his persecution of the Catholic 
Church—and our Government has since 1933 
failed to criticize Russia for persecuting all 
religions. 

Now let us consider each of these points 
more in detail. 


(1) WHEN THE CIVIL WAR BROKE OUT IN SPAIN 
IN THE YEAR 1936, OUR COUNTRY TOOK SIDES 
AGAINST THOSE WHO WISHED TO SAVE SPAIN 
FROM BECOMING COMMUNISTIC 


When the Spanish Civil War broke out 
there was formed here in the United States 
a brigade constituted chiefly of Communists 
and Communist sympathizers. Among these 
sympathizers were a great many Protestant 
clergymen including the present president of 
Protestants and Other Americans United. 
We have before us a pamphlet in which he 
and a number of other Protestant clergymen 
urged that our Congress assist the Commu- 
nists by removing an embargo on arms into 
Spain. 

Followed Russia’s pattern 


No matter what impressions these and 
other Americans may have had concerning 
the character of the Spanish Civil War, it is 
easily proveable that the actual purpose of 
the instigators of the war was to establish 
a Communist regime in Spain. ; 

An Associated Press dispatch to the New 
York Times, dated August 20, 1936, reported 
the “Catalonian government moved tonight 
to secede from the rest of Spain, after con- 
fiscating all private property along Russia 
collectivist lines.” 

A news item on September 7, 1936, report- 
ed: “The Popular Front has distributed arms 
not only to its own adherents, but to com- 
mon law criminals who were released from 
prisons. These were told to begin their 
shooting with attacks on churches and the 
clergy and even on innocent religious 
women.” 

William F. McDermott, an American news- 
paper correspondent, reporting from Barce- 
lona in July 1937, said: “Nothing that hap- 
pened in Russia during years of bitter strug- 
gle is equal to the savagery and ferocity that 
has occurred within a few months. I hired 
an automobile the other day and visited 
about 10 churches. They were all gutted by 
fire, some of them totally destroyed, few 
capable of being repaired. The doors of each, 
where there was enough of them left to mat- 
ter, were filled up with bricks. * * * If 
there is a church building standing whole in 
Barcelona, I have not seen it.” 

A dispatch from Malaga, Spain, to the New 
York Times, March 6, 1937, reports that in 
that area 43 churches and convents were 
destroyed. 

When the war ended only 100 clergymen 
out of 550 in the Archdiocese of Toledo were 
alive, and every priest in the city of Toledo 
had been shot. 


Eleven thousand priests killed 


In all, more than 11,000 diocesan priests 
and priests of religious orders had been killed, 
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which evidenced that the Communists’ chief 
target was religion. 

We have before us the organ of the Work- 
ers’ Party of Marxist Unification, published 
in Barcelona, and dated March 31, 1937, in 
which an appeal was made to put into effect 
these Marxian ideas: (a) While class exists 
the state exists, and its abolition cannot be 
agreed upon or decreed; (b) the proletariat, 
if it wants to defend its interests, must 
struggle for the conquest of power which it 
must utilize to create a new society without 
class; (c) the working class cannot limit 
itself to taking into its own hands the state 
machine and putting it into operation as it 
is for its own ends, but must destroy it. 

In this official organ an appeal is made 
to the anarchists, the syndicalists, and every 
other subversive organization, to join in a 
common front. 

On November 23 of that year the New York 
American carried this item from Barcelona: 
“Emma Goldman (the anarchist) is seeing 
the dream of her lifetime taking place in 
Catalonia.” 


Revolt planned by Lenin 


Immediately after bolshevism was estab- 
lished in Russia, Lenin declared that Spain, 
60 favorably situated on the Mediterranean, 
would be the next nation to be communized. 

In the Soviet official organ Pravda, in the 
very year and month King Alfonso was de- 
throned (1931) we read, issues May 10, 11, 14: 

“The Spanish Communist Party is con- 
fronted by a task of great historical impor- 
tance; to intensify the revolution and pre- 
vent the bourgeoisie from staying in power. 
The Spanish Communist Party has been 
Called to lead the workers’ and peasants’ rev- 
olution, which has begun. It is clear that 
the Spanish Communist Party must untir- 
ingly carry on the propaganda of a Socialist 
revolution. The widest propaganda of the 
achievements of the U. S. S. R. is one of the 
most important tasks of the Spanish Com- 
munist Party. 


“The most important is the creation of the 
peasant workers’ and soldiers’ soviets. Great 
significance must be attached to driving sol- 
diers into the soviets, getting hold of the 
soldier masses is one of the means of arming 


(the revolution). The most important task 
is the arming of the proletariat, the creation 
of a revolutionary workers’ guard. 
“The slogan of the Soviet Republic is the 
general slogan of the Spanish Revolution. 
“At present the slogan which led up to the 
establishment of a Soviet Republic must re- 
sound loudly ‘creating of soviets, possession, 
of land, arming of workers and peasants.’ 
“The world proletariat must follow with 
great attention the ~vents in Spain; they 
must give help to the i, panish proletariat.” 
Soviet friends in many countries, includ- 
ing the United States, heeded that call. 


Spain a testing ground 


Walter Durante, writing in the New York 
Times Magazine, September 27, 1936, called 
Spain “a testing ground for precepts of revolt 
and counterrevolt.” That was what it was 
actually intended to be. Even Hitler thought 
of Spain in that relationship. He was not 
interested in helping Franco, but in testing 
some of his planes and pilots. 

An English writer, Bernard Grimley, speak- 
fng at a mass meeting at Madison Square 
Garden, alleged that 80,000 foreign Commu- 
nists poured into Spain when Russia took 
over the direction of affairs in the person of 
Marcel Rosenberg, the Socialist Ambassador 
to Madrid, and General Ossiensky, of Barce- 
lona. He declared: “The international Com- 
munist brigade is now the backbone of the 
revolting armies.” 

The North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy not only included the 
names of such men as Edwin McNeill Poteat, 
but also that of the Reverend Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, then executive secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches; that of Bishop 
Francis McConnell, also one-time president 


of the Federal Council of Churches, and, of 
course, the great Communist front joiners, 
Harry Ward and Guy Emery Shipler. 

On a list containing protesters against the 
miscalled Spanish rebels, appeared the name 
of the late Louis Adamic, whose Communist 
sympathies have been well known, and the 
names of Clifton Fadiman, Robert Maurice 
Lovett, and of a few United States Senators, 
whose views have completely changed. 

Sponsoring the American Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy were Roger Baldwin, a pro- 
fessed atheist, head of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Alfred Bingham, publisher 
of Common Sense and regarded as a radical; 
Congressman Marcantonio and Congressman 
Maverick; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rabbi 
Israel, Oswald Garrison Villard, then editor 
of the Nation. 


Cooperated with Reds 


This committee collaborated in the United 
States with the Communist Party, the Social- 
ist Party, the International Workers Order, 
American League Against War and Fascism, 
American Student Union, North American 
Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, the 
Young Communist League, Emergency Home 
Relief Bureau, Soviet Russia Today magazine, 
Workers Alliance of America, with the Amer- 
ican Artists Congress, the International Fur 
Workers Union, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and others, many of 
which have been listed as subversive by both 
the FBI and the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Didn’t you ever see the photostatic copy 
of a check in the amount of $50,000 sent to 
the “Loyalists” in Spain by the head of one 
of the garment unions? Didn’t you ever hear 
that employees at the various branches of 
that union were assessed to help the Com- 
munist forces in Spain? 

During the civil war William F. McDer- 
mott, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, spent 
a long time in Spain and wrote a series of 
articles for many papers in the United States. 
They indicated that the Communists were 
using the trade-unions throughout Spain to 
promote their interests. He charged that 
Barcelona is owned and run by two big 
unions. 


True news was censored 


Another American correspondent and 
broadcaster via radio, was Floyd Gibbons, 
who reported that he was not permitted to 
criticize the so-called Loyalists in any broad- 
cast, that “the censor” who demanded that 
he submit whatever he intended to report 
over the air, insisted cn his saying Just the 
oppusite of ‘the truth when commen‘ing 
on the Loyalist activities. In order to be 
able to tell the real truth he later went over 
to Paris to broadcast. 

Another correspondent, Jane Anderson, in 
her work, “My Days of Horror in War-Torn 
Spain,” tells that she was imprisoned by the 
Reds and spent 43 days in a death dungeon. 

Arnold Lunn, of England, lived in Spain 
during the civil war. Reporting cruelties 
which came under his immediate observation 
he noted: “The persecution has nourished 
the martyrology of the church with stories 
as beautiful as those which come down to 
us from the first centuries.” 

Another correspondent, Lester Ziffren, a 
United Press correspondent, wrote that “for 
every soldier killed in battle in Spain’s civil 
war, three civilians—men, women, and chil- 
dren—have been murdered behind the lines.” 

The Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar, Dr. 
Harold Buxton, writing to The Times, Lon- 
don, rebuked “a number of churchmen who 
went from England to Spain on a tour of in- 
vestigation” for seeking information only 
from the Communist-controlled authorities. 
He said: “I must protest that their report is 
wholly inadequate.” He observed that the 
British clergymen “spent 10 days in Red 
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Spain as the guest of the Red Government”— 
the wrong place to get the truth. 


God was finished with 


Writing to the Church Times, and Anglican 
weekly, the Reverend Alphonso de Zulueta 
noted that “for months before the civil 
war started the poor were terrorized against 
even mentioning the name of God. We were 
given to understand quite clearly that ‘God 
was finished with in Spain.’” 

Sir Walter Maxwell Scott, of England, in 
an interview with the editor of the New 
York Times, said that the Loyalists (those 
who were fighting anti-Communist domina- 
tion), together with the allies (meaning 
the United States, France, and England) 
were fooling the world on the real essense of 
the civil war. 

Fake photos were circulated to prove that 
atrocities were committed by the anti-Com- 
munists as well. 

Lawrence Dennis, writing in The American 
Mercury in March 1933—3 years before the 
civil war actually broke out—called the pre- 
liminaries, the organizational work, “a fight 
to the finish between communism and na- 
tionalism on Spanish territory.” He made 
this observation: “The American press has 
not stressed the point that Spain is the bat- 
tleground of one revolution versus another; 
of a national versus an international revolu- 
tion, nor has it emphasized that the Madrid 
government has fallen under the control of 
men who take orders from the Moscow Com- 
munist International.” 

The same sort of stories were told in a 
series of 12 articles written from Spain by 
H. E. Knoblaugh during the year 1937. 

From <n article in the London Times, July 
29, 1936, we call this paragraph: 

“Agitators trained in the Russian schools, 
Soviet journalists and observers have been 
entering Spain constantly and unobtrusively 
since February, and it is significant that 
prominent Russian Communists foretold so 
long ago as the spring that Spain would be 
in a state of chaos by a date in July. Their 
expectations were uncannily precise and have 
been fulfilled to the letter. The ‘political 
confusion’ which Lenin indicated as the 
propitious moment for a proletarian insur- 
rection has descended upon Spain, and, 
whatever the military outcome of the present 
struggle, ruthless dictatorship seems its 
inevitable consequence. More than mur- 
ders and reprisals, more than vandalism, op- 
pression, and civil war—that is the tragedy 
of Spain.” 

A dictatorship was foretold as a necessity, 
and for years we have been denouncing that 
dictatorship, which was needed to bring some 
kind of order out of ciaos, misery, and desti- 
tution which follows in the wake of the war. 


(2) SPANIARDS REGARDED THE SPANISH-AMER- 
ICAN WAR, STARTED IN 1898, AS UNJUSTI- 
FIABLE. IT WAS BASED ON AN UNPROVED 
CHARGE THAT SPANIARDS HAD BLOWN UP THE 
BATTLESHIP “MAINE” ANCHORED IN HAVANA 
HARBOR. 


We remember very well the beginning of 
the Spanish-American War. Spain was in 
no position to fight the United States and, 
therefore, would never have done anything 
to precipitate a war. We did no land fight- 
ing in Spain, but regiments were formed to 
fight in Cuba and Puerto Rico. The war 
started when Admiral Dewey fired a couple of 
torpedoes into a wooden Spanish ship in 
Manila Bay. 

In the year 1924 we visited Spain and 
were shown through the Cathedral of Seville 
by a clergyman in charge. He expressed 
what might be called the general feeling in 
Spain when he said: “Americans have not 
shown their gratitude to us. Wasn’t America 
discovered by a mariner sent from Spain? 
Were not the first explorers of the Atlantic 
seaboard Spaniards? Your country has now 
taken away from us the Philippine Islands, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and left us with only 
the ashes of the discoverer of your country.” 
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We have shown above how American sym- 
pathy was against those Spanish leaders who 
tried to save their country from going com- 
munistic. 


(3) SPANIARDS ARE ACQUAINTED WITH THE FRE<- 
QUENTLY REITERATED FALSE CHARGE THAT THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH OR THE SPANISH STATE 
WAS ACTUALLY PERSECUTING PROTESTANTS 


(3) Many Americans have visited Spain 
to ascertain whether there is any truth to 
stories of official persecution of Protestants 
in Spain. They have come back with the 
word that such official persecution has ob- 
tained because the Spanish Constitution, 
while granting religious liberty to Protes- 
tants of all sects to have their churches and 
to hold their divine services, does not per- 
mit them to have outdoor processions. 

In February 1950 the managing editor of 
O. S. V. visited Spain with a group of 38 
newspaper reporters from the Catholic and 
secular fields. He, and as many of the others 
as wanted to, visited in a Protestant church 
and saw services being conducted. 

If forbidding outdoor Protestant proces- 
sions proved anything then there would be 
ample proof that England's Constitution of- 
ficially persecutes the Catholic religion, be- 
cause a few years ago, when there was an 
International Eucharistic Congress held in 
England, the Eucharistic procession, by 
which such Congresses terminate, was re- 
fused. Do Protestants have out-door pro- 
cessions over here? 

The Queen of England, recently sworn in, 
had to read an oath in which she had to 
promise to defend the Protestant religion, 
yet not 8 percent of England's population is 
actively Protestant. There are more Catho- 
lics in England than formal adherents of 
the Established Church. 

But more people have gone to Spain and 
returned declaring that Protestants there 
have not been molested either by Franco or 
by the Church; a Jewish Congressman went 
over to see how the Jews were being treated, 


and he returned declaring that their syna- 
gogues were open, and that there was no ill- 
feeling toward them anywhere noticeable. 


Irresponsible youths 


The few incidents which have been aired 
in the sectarian press were either provoked 
by Protestants themselves or a handful of 
Spanish youths figured in them because 
they enjoyed doing it. Haven't we had simi- 
lar incidents even during the past few 
months down in Florida? They certainly 
were not provoked either by Catholics or the 
Jews who were the victims. 

When it was reported a couple of years 
ago that Texan Baptist missionaries were 
persecuted in Italy some of those who lev- 
eled that charge even circulated a bogus 
letter to support it. The head of the Italian 
state declared that he knew nothing about 
any persecution, and the head of the Prote- 
estant Waldensians denied any persecution, 
holding that they enjoyed perfect religious 
liberty. 

Those who spread the charge did not say 
that these missionaries were working at 
Castle Gandolfo, the summer residence of 
the Pope, where any open criticism of the 
church would be resented by people who 
heard it. The editor of a Houston, Tex., 
paper laughed off the accusation, but ob- 
served that if Catholic missionaries entered 
that city to attack the Baptists they would 
be “ridden out of the city on a rail.” 

Now here is the comment of the Spanish 
Foreign Minister on the alleged persecution; 
“The 20,000 Protestants who live in Spain— 
half of whom are foreigners—have some 200 
chapels (the official number is 211) where 
they exercise their worship, and the number 
of ministers is above the number found be- 
tween Catholic priests and the faithful. 
They perform marriages, according to their 
rite, and bury their dead in their own ceme- 
teries.” Spain is a nation of 28,000,000 per- 
sons. 


If there are 10,000 Spanish Protestants 
using 200 chapels, it means that the con- 
gregations would average 50 people; counting 
the foreign Protestants, and assuming that 
all 20,000 patronized the 200 chapels, it would 
still mean that there are only 100 persons 
per church. 

The bulk of Spain's population believes 
that the 10,000 foreign-born Protestants 
were anti-Franco during the war and, there- 
fore, believe that they are against the pres- 
ent regime now.” 


Why ignore Sweden? 


Over in Sweden, where Catholics consti- 
tute a little better percentage than Protes- 
tants do in Spain, they have always labored 
under great disabilities. For instance, Cath- 
olics may hold no office under the govern- 
ment, and Protestants may not become Cath- 
olics without the consent of a public Lu- 
theran official; they may not marry their own 
unless the marriage banns are published 
from a Lutheran pulpit. 

There are only 2,000 Methodists in the 
entire Nation of Austria, yet only recently 
legal recognition was given to this small sect 
in spite of opposition from the Soviet Union. 
The recognition was asked by the Allied 
Commission. The head of this Commission 
was a Catholic, Walter Donnelly by name. 
It was he who insisted that approval be given 
of full freedom of religion. But the Soviet 
Union opposed the ruling on the ground that 
approval by the Commission would be equiv- 
alent to imposing Methodism on the Aus- 
trian people. 

By the recognition of the Methodist 
Church in Austria it now becomes a recip- 
ient of government church aid. 


(4) THE SPANIARDS ARE WELL AWARE THAT THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
HAS NEVER RAISED ITS VOICE AGAINST THE DE- 
NIAL OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY TO CATHOLICS IN 
PROTESTANT SWEDEN, OR EVEN IN YUGOSLAVIA, 
45 PERCENT CATHOLIC; THAT IT HAS BEEN 
GRANTING GIFTS OF MONEY TO MARSHAL TITO 
WITHOUT DEMANDING THAT HE CEASE HIS 
PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH— 
AND OUR GOVERNMENT HAS SINCE 1933 
FAILED TO CRITICIZE RUSSIA FOR PERSECUTING 
ALL RELIGIONS 


(4) Spanish churchmen are well aware 
that the American people do not act on the 
same principle in dealing with other na- 
tions. It has never rebuked Sweden or 
Norway, or Denmark, for retaining union 
of church and state; or even England or 
Russia for that matter. 

Spaniards know that we have given hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to Marshall 
Tito—who is just as much of a Communist 
as Stalin and really would like to be bigger 
than Stalin—even though a most vehement 
persecution of the Catholic Church has 
raged there ever since Tito came into power. 
Hundreds of priests have been murdered 
or imprisoned in Yugoslavia. Because 6,- 
000,000 or 45 percent of Yugoslavia’s popu- 
lation were devoted to Archbishop Stepinac, 
he had to be charged with being an enemy 
of the State and incarcerated. To be an 
enemy of the state means, in the Communist 
mind, to be against communism. 

The Polish people, more than 90 percent 
Catholic; the Hungarian people fully 70 
percent Catholic; the Czechoslovak people, 
also over 70 percent Catholic, detest com- 
munism, yet the voice of our State Depart- 
ment has never been raised in criticism of 
the rabid persecution waged in these coun- 
tries. If we had even tried to do something 
about it we would have made millions of 
friends instead of enemies. 

The Spanish people, we say, know all this 
and, therefore, do not like to be reminded 
over and over that their nation can receive 
no consideration from our State Department 
or be brought into the Atlantic Charter 
group—where they fit more than any other 
country because they have been more anti- 
Communist than any other—“unless the 
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persecution of Protestants over there is 
brought to an end.” 

Reflect on these things and ask yourself 
whether it is not even surprising that more 
incidents of persecution have not taken 
place in Spain, since this attitude of the 
United States Government has been brought 
before the Spanish people in their news- 
Papers so often and has made them angry. 


Summary 


Ninety-nine and three-fourths percent of 
Spain's total population is non-Protestant. 
It is divided as follows: 99 percent professed 
Catholics; one-fourth of 1 percent Prot- 
estants; three-fourths of 1 percent Com- 
munists, Anarchists, Atheists, most of whom 
belong to the Grand Orient, an anti-God 
organization. 

Moreover, Spain has been almost wholly 
Catholic from Apostolic days. Only Italy 
has that same record. The Moors, profess- 
ing the Mohammedan religion, invaded 
southern Spain many centuries ago and 
were checked there. If it had not been for 
Spain, most Europeans and, therefore, most 
Americans would probably be Mohammedans 
today. The Moors strove to go up into 
France and Germany through Spain on the 
one side, and ealso through Austria into 
Western Europe. To the east they were 
checked by the Poles. Most people in ap- 
praising the services of Spain or of Poland to 
Christian civilization seem not to take very 
important facts into account. 

The people of Spain, realizing that their 
country has been Catholic almost back to 
the time of Christ, and knowing that during 
14 centuries of its life there was not any- 
one in their land calling himself a Prot- 
estant; knowing also that the Albigensian 
War, called a heresy, was fought and over- 
come in Spain, it is natural for them to rate 
any other religion as heresy, such as those 
condemned by general councils of the church 
in the early ages, and even by Saint Paul 
during his lifetime. The one who under- 
stands Spanish history, and also the Spanish 
mind in relation to religion would regard its 
people not as bigots or intolerant, but as 
quite logical in their inferences, deductions, 
and conclusions. - 

Unfortunately enemies of the church 
have played up the Spanish Inquisition to 
a degree that they associate it as indissolu- 
bly connected with the religion of Spain. 
The best historians tell us that there is no 
way of proving that the victims of the Span- 
ish Inquisition number anything like the 
number credited to that Inquisition. 

The one who first wrote on the Spanish 
Inquisition was an excommunicated priest 
by the name of Liorente. When he was 
asked to verify his figures, he answered that 
he had destroyed the evidence. Having been 
excommunicated, he was revengeful, and as 
an enemy of the church, would hardly be 
regarded as an authority. Later historians 
only have his untrustworthy figures to go 
by. 

But all reputable historians grant that the 
victims of the Inquisition or the persecu- 
tion under Queen Elizabeth, King James I 
and Cromwell of England were far greater 
in number than under the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. What about the cruel Inquisition of 
Lutheran Saxony? Of Calvinistic Switzer- 
land? 

But let us suppose that in one brief era 
Spain did exercise cruelty towards dissent- 
ers, could they begin to compare with the 
Inquisitions of our day? Even the younger 
among us should certainly recall the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews put to death by 
Hitler, the intellectuals whom he had mur- 
dered, under the term of “Putsches,” or the 
10 times greater number executed or im- 
prisoned, or exiled by Stalin. Yet thou- 
sands of American writers have been backers 
rather than critics of Stalin. 

These things happened in our enlight- 
ened 20th century, yet we do not blame the 
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Russian or the German or the Yugoslav peo- 
ple for what dictators many times more “dic- 
tatorial” than Franco did and are still doing. 

Haven't we all kinds of inquisitions in the 
United States? The word “inquisition” is 
derived from the word “inquiry,” and we 
have Senate Inquiry Committees, Congres- 
sional Committees, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation—meaning the same thing—the 
office of the Attorney General—all occupied 
with running down enemies of our country, 
and meting out punishments to them. 

Spain is called backward, but four and 
five centuries ago she was the strongest na- 
tion in the world. She held practically the 
same place as England did until that na- 
tion’s collapse after World War I. There is 
much illiteracy in the rural areas of Spain— 
and Spain is mostly rural and twice as large 
as France, with a much smaller population. 
She lacks coal and oil, which make a country 
prosperous. 

But Spain’s illiteracy is not the fault of 
the church, whose many schools are crowded. 
But the church echool cannot educate all 
the children of Spain. Those for whom there 
is no room in the religious schools are thrown 
on the state for an education, and because 
of the poverty of the state during recent 
decades, the state has neglected to provide 
good elementary education to all children. 

But Americans who lived in Spain for 
sometime grew to love it. Carlton Hayes, 
former dean of the Department of History 
in Columbia University, a convert to the 
Catholic Church, spent 6 or 7 years there 
as Ambassador, and today is one of the chief 
defenders of Spain. Among his predecessors 
was Claude Bowers, now Ambassador to 
Chile, South America. We have letters from 
Spain to a friend by this scholarly gentleman 
and they were full of eulcgies and praises of 
Spanish life. In one of his letters Mr. 
Bowers said that while he was unaffiliated 
with any religion, he could be attracted only 
to the Catholic Church. 


Communist Tyranny in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. SCHENCK. The many Americans 
of Hungarian origin are, beyond ques- 
tion, to be congratulated upon the ex- 
ample they have set in patriotism and 
good citizenship. Their many contri- 
butions to the cultural and economic life 
of these United States deserve high rec- 
ognition. They justly resent unthinking 
and indiscriminate attacks upon the 
Hungarian people. I offer the following 
letter from Mr. William Angi, of Day- 
ton, Ohio: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ALL SENATORS AND 
CONGRESSMEN 


Dayton, On10, April 7, 1952. 

Dear SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN: As an 
American citizen of Hungarian birth, I am 
deeply grieved and concerned over the recent 
instance when four American fliers were 
forced down in Hungary, arrested, tried, and 
held until the Government of the United 
States paid $120,000 for their release. 

This tragic affair has been unjustly 
blamed upon the Hungarian people by some 
carelessly worded denunciations of “we must 
deal rigorously with nations that transgress 
the rights of American citizens and subject 
them to imprisonment and humiliations.” 


My friends, nations never transgress any 
one’s rights. Such acts are committed only 
by the governments of nations and a nation 
is responsible for its government only if that 
government was freely elected by its people. 
If the government was dictated by Moscow 
and elected in the presence of Russian troops, 
then the people of the nation are not re- 
sponsible nor should they be blamed for the 
acts of such a government. 

We do not need to prove that the Hun- 
garian people freely chose and elected the 
present Government of Hungary because it 
is a well-known fact that they did not. 

My friends, you will perhaps think that 
all this is of trifling importance, but we 
American citizens of Hungarian origin know 
well the fatal importance of making specific 
the just difference between the people and 
their tyrants. In the recent past Hungary 
has twice been severely punished for the 
crimes which were not committed by her 
people only because public opinion was mis- 
informed about her precisely through the 
carelessness of responsible politicians who 
did not think twice before denouncing the 
Hungarian people instead of the real culprits. 

The fact is that the Hungarians—the peo- 
ple—have been fighting incessantly against 
the Communist tyranny ever since 1919. 
The fact is that the people of Hungary no 
less than Americans of Hungarian origin and 
the newer refugees were shocked and en- 
raged by the act of blackmail committed by 
enslaved Hungary’s Red government more 
than any other nation. Free Hungarians 
everywhere expressed this feeling very clearly. 

We axe not asking much—only this: When 
& misdeed by one of the Russian-sponsored 
slave governments, please remember that it 
is not indifferent whether you threaten the 
government or the people. The Latin say- 
ing, “Verba volant scripta manent,” is not 
valid any more; the words do not fly away; 
they are repeated in the press, on the radio, 
on television; they remain in the memory 
of the world for a long, long time, if not 
forever. They can kill innocent people in 
innocent countries, whether that was your 
intention or not. 

When free, strong, proud Americans are 
humiliated, it is a tragic thing, indeed. But 
it is nothing as compared to the humiliation 
suffered by people with chained feet when 
they are made responsible for the shameful 
act of their jailers. 


WILLIAM ANGI, 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I herewith include an article 
by George S. Reuter, Jr., an ordained 
Southern Baptist deacon, entitled “Lest 
We Forget”: 

Lest WE ForGET 
(By George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

The late Dr. Harry A. Ironside, for many 
years pastor of famed Moody Memorial 
Church, of Chicago, once said that Chris- 
tians are saints, hence the saints are among 
the people of America. Rev. Alvin G. Hause 
and Rev. Gordon Carpenter, of Kansas City’s 
Bales Baptist and Centropolis Baptist 
Churches, are frequently bringing some of 
the great saints to Missouri. 
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Reverend Hause has brought Dr. Elam 
Jackson Daniels, of Christ for the World, to 
Bales twice, and his son, Rev. David Hause, 
plans to have the “saint from Florida” in 
the Maywood Baptist Church later this year. 

Dr. Daniels, who was born November 1, 
1908, at O’Brien, Suwannee County, Fila., is 
the son of James E. and Meriba Williams 
Daniels. He married Henriette Elizabeth 
Weaver at Live Oak, Fla., on May 1, 1931. 
After starting his career as a law student 
at Stetson University, Dr. Daniels was or- 
dained as a Southern Baptist preacher in 
Tampa in 1930. He also attended Florida 
Southern College, South Florida Baptist 
Bible School (now Baptist Bible Institute), 
and Southwestern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. Bob Jones University awarded him 
the degree doctor of divinity. 

The “saint from Florida” has been a Bap- 
tist pastor in Tampa, Eagle Lake, Winter 
Garden, and Fort Pierce, Fla., and Fairfield, 
Ala. Since 1947, he has been a full-time 
evangelist. He is the author of 11 books, 
which are: Going the Second Mile, How To 
Be Saved, Bible Key to Prosperity, Foot- 
washing by the Master and by the Saints, 
Prayer, Third World War Unless, How To Be 
Happily Married, Whom to Marry, Question 
on Death, The Lost Christ, and Saturday or 
Sunday, Which Is True Worship Day. 

Reverend Carpenter had Dr. Richard Sid- 
ney Beal, the Desert Saint, in Kansas City 
last year and Reverend Hause will have this 
famed conservative Baptist leader back to 
this area this vear. Dr. Beal has been the 
noted pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Tucson, Ariz., since February 24, 1918, where 
his church has grown from 203 to 3,500 
members. His 34 years of service at this 
church has won him a place in Who’s Who 
in America. 

Dr. Beal, who was born December 10, 1887, 
in Denver, Colo., is the son of Sidney and 
Henrietta Elizabeth (Arscott) Beal. He 
married Mona Lelia Ballfinch at Rich Hill, 
Mo., on March 20, 1914. Their children are: 
Richard §&., Jr. (Ph. D. and professor of 
theology, Conservative Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Denver); Elizabeth Rose (now 
Mrs. R. B. Thieme, Jr., wife of a pastor in 
Houston, Tex.); Charles Beckman (M. D. 
and medical missionary to French West 
Africa); David Paul (M. A. and Baptist pas- 
tor at Nogales, Ariz.), and Margaret Ruth 
(now a physical education teacher at Wake- 
field Junicr High School in Tucson, but soon 
to be the wife of Lt.-Col. Ridgley O. Ryan of 
the United States Air Force in Korea and a 
divinity student). 

The Desert Saint was educated at Colo- 
rado Agricultural College and William Jewell 
College. Northern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary awarded him the degree doctor of 
divinity. He was ordained as a Baptist min- 
ister at Forest City, Mo., on May 28, 1910. 
Before going to Tucson, he was pastor of 
Baptist churches in Forest City, Hume, and 
Rich Hill, Mo., and Victor, Colo. He has 
written nine volumes of Rivers in the Desert, 
and is now writing one per year. With all 
of these activities, he is still teacher of the 
men’s bible class in his church. 

Reverend Carpenter also had Dr. John R. 
Rice, the “preachers’ saint,” in Kansas City 
last year. Dr. Rice is the famed editor of 
the Sword of the Lord, and International 
Evangelist. This great Baptist preacher was 
56 last December 11. He has reared an out- 
standing family of girls (all the married ones 
have married ministers), and his brothers, 
Bill and Joe B., are evangelists, too. 

Reverend Hause had Dr. William Ward 
Ayer, of New York City, in Kansas City last 
year. Dr. Ayer, who was graduated from 
Moody Bible Institute in 1919, is at present 
engaged in a full-time evangelistic ministry, 
and he has been pastor of some of the great- 
est Baptist churches in this country. He was 
for many years pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
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Church, of New York City. He has also car- 
ried on successful radio and writing minis- 
tries, and was voted the third most impor- 
tant citizen in New York City. 

In the future this area of Missourl may 
expect Reverend Hause and Reverend Car- 
penter to continue to serve them with such 
outstanding Baptist leaders as Dr. E. Myers 
Harrison, Rev. Gerald L. Stover, Dr. Samuel 
N. Morris, Rev. Clarence J. Jacobson, Dr. C. 
Gordon Brownville, Dr. John Summerfield 
Wimbish, Dr. Vincent Brushwyler, Rev. I. 
Cedric Peterson, Dr. J. Palmer Muntz, Dr. 
Roy C. Angell, Dr. Louie D. Newton, Dr. Lee 
Robertson, Dr. R. G. Lee, Dr. C. H. Bolton, 
Dr. J. Powell Tucker, Dr. J. D. Grey, Dr. John 
L. Hill, Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, Dr. T. W. 
Medearis, Dr. H. H. McGinty, and Dr. Earl 
Harding. 

We thank God that Reverend Hause and 
Reverend Carpenter are bringing the very 
best to this area. It is also fine to see other 
churches follow this great pattern, as was 
the recent revival at the Mission Baptist 
Church, where famous Boston-born Rev. 
Cedric Sears, the famed Chicagoland Youth 
for Christ director and Baptist preacher held 
such an outstanding meeting, with Lowell 
Liestner as the vocalist. We must not for- 
get these religious statesmen just as we do 
not forget educational statesmen like Prof. 
Rolla Franklin Wood and Dr. Arlie Glann 
Capps. All these statesmen help keep Amer- 
ica the greatest Nation on earth. 








Aid in Fighting Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article which appeared on 
February 4, 1952, in the American Ob- 
server, a high-school paper published by 
the Civic Education Service at 1733 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C: 


Girts to CARE Alp IN FIGHTING COMMU- 
NISM—FarM Toots SENT ABROAD SERVE AS 
WEAPONS AGAINST HUNGER, A COMMUNIST 
ALLY 


You can aid in the fight against commu- 
nism. How? By helping foreign families 
to overcome two of communism's strongest 
allies—poverty and hunger. 

On a small scale, you can do the same 
kind of work that our Government has been 
doing in giving economic assistance to needy 
and underdeveloped countries. Through 
this Government program, Americans are in 
many ways helping foreign peoples to attain 
better living conditions. Agricultural ex- 
perts are demonstrating simple methods by 
which Asiatic farmers can boost crop yields. 
President Truman recently told of a farmer 
in India who—by using improved tools and 
methods—"“raised 63 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, where 13 bushels had been the average 
before.” 

In many parts of the world—particularly 
in Asia—hunger and starvation are ever- 
present threats. The Communists are win- 
ning supporters by saying, “Follow us, and 
we will help you get plenty of food.” The 
fact that the Communists might not be able 
to make good on this promise makes little 
difference. The people are desperate. Be- 


lieving that practically any change would be 
for the better, many are willing to try com- 
munism. 
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The United States Government has spent 
vast sums of money on programs which, by 
fighting hunger, check the spread of Com- 
munist influence. But there are limits to 
the amount that our Federal Treasury can 
spend on such programs. The help of in- 
dividual citizens is needed too. 


BIGGER, BETTER CROPS 


CARE, a well-known private relief organi- 
zation, is now making it possible for Ameri- 
can schools, clubs, and individuals to help 
the farmers in hungry nations to raise big- 
ger and better crops. It has prepared and 
packaged a great many sets of farm tools. 
By sending $10 to CARE, Inc., you can buy 
one of these sets and have it sent abroad. 
CARE will select a farm village where tools 
are needed, and will deliver your package. 
India, Pakistan, and Greece are the countries 
where such tools are now being distributed. 
You may, if you wish, designate which of 
these countries is to receive your gift. 

Each set, or package, contains a pitchfork, 
a weeding hoe, a mattock, and a shovel. 
These are simple tools—extremely simple 
when compared with the combines and other 
huge machines that are used in American 
fields. However, they are far better than 
the wooden sticks with which farmers now 
scratch the soil in India, Pakistan, and many 
parts of Greece. They are better than any- 
thing those farmers can afford to buy. They 
are weapons in the battle against starvation. 

Another weapon that CARE offers is a 
small, animal-drawn plow, costing $17.50. 
This implement cultivates the soil much 
more effectively than does the crude wooden 
plow that is widely used in India and else- 
where today. 

Gifts of shovels, hoes, and small plows will 
do more good in many underdeveloped 
areas—at present—than would tractors, com- 
bines, or tractor-drawn cultivating machines. 
The farmers in such countries as India are 
not familiar with complicated machinery. 
They could not obtain gasoline or oil for 
their tractors. In many cases, too, the farms 
are sO small that large and expensive ma- 
chines would not be practical. 

There is a crying need, however, for im- 
proved hand tools and animal-drawn imple- 
ments. That is a need which you, through 
CARE, can help meet. . 

The CARE organization has been in op- 
eration since the close of World War II. It 
is a nonprofit corporation which receives 
cash donations from people in America, and 
spends its money on relief and assistance for 
needy nations. It sends packages of food 
and clothing to families in Europe and other 
parts of the world. Seeds, toys, books, coal, 
soap, and medical equipment are among 
other items that it has sent overseas. 


MILLIONS CONTRIBUTE 


Since the close of World War II, CARE 
has received and spent about $125,000,000, 
and has distributed about 11,000,000 pack- 
ages of various kinds. The full name of the 
organization is “Cooperative for American 
Remittances to Europe, Inc.” As we have 
seen, though, its work now extends into the 
Orient and the Middle East. 

The project of sending tools to India, Pak- 
istan, and Greece is relatively new, but ex- 
tremely important. A $10 food package 
can help a family in one of these countries 
for several days, but a package of tools can 
help that family—and neighboring farmers 
as well—to raise bigger crops season after 
season. That is why the emphasis is now be- 
ing placed on tools rather than on food. 

In recent years, many American schools 
have given entertainments and found other 
ways of raising money in order to make con- 
tributions to CARE. The cause is worthy. 
Donations can be earmarked for hand-tool 
packages, which cost $10 apiece; for plow 
packages, which cost $17.50 apiece; or for 
any of the other numerous packages that the 








CARE organization now provides. Contri- 
butions may be addressed to CARE, Inc., Du- 
pont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Mr. Speaker, this article has been read 
by many thousands of high-school stu- 
dents throughout the Nation. The re- 
sponse shows how eager our young peo- 
ple are to participate in a program which 
brings closer personal understanding be- 
tween themselves and those who need 
help overseas. This is graphically illus- 
trated by letters received in the CARE 
office accompanying donations from 
school children. Here are excerpts from 
typical letters, selected at random. 

From Greensboro, N. C.: 


Our teacher helped us in our campaign, 
but we students did the work. We also re- 
ceived the benefit from learning through ex- 
perience of the great American tradition of 
giving aid to the less fortunate. 


From Bluffton, Ind.: 


We would like you to enclose our name 
and address in the package. If at all possi- 
ble we should like to hear from the people 
who receive our package. 


From Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


We have been discussing India and her 
people and we decided to raise the $10 so 
that some tcols could be sent there to help 


the people who are trying so hard for free- 
dom. 


From Chetek, Wis.: 


We endorse your project as a means of 
promoting internaiional good will. It also 


helps us to realize that the spirit of giving 
still exists. 


From Bradenton, Fla.: 


There was a most hearty response to the 
idea, and we are all pleased to have a share 
in this great enterprise. 


From Granite Falls, Minn.: 


We enjoyed collecting the money, and 
everyone thought it Was for a worthy cause. 
We only regret that we won't be able to see 
the faces of the families who receive the 
tools and food. We wish to do this again 
sometime. 


From Huntington, W. Va.: 


Every day, at noon, we sell candy bars to 
raise enough money for the tools. We have 
enjoyed selling the candy very much and we 
hope a family in Greece will enjoy the tools 
as much as we enjoyed sending them. 


From Southington, Conn.: 


We read about this program in our school 
paper, the American Observer, and discussed 
it in class. After some consideration we 
decided to help. We planned and decided 
what to do in a democratic way because we 
believe in democracy. We wish to help some 
farmer in India to help himself because we 
believe that hunger and poverty lead to com- 
munism in the undeveloped countries. We 
would greatly appreciate knowing more 
about our Indian neighbor. 


And then from our neighbors across 
the seas, who have heard of the pro- 
gram, comes word: 


I am an agriculturist knowing English. 
So many of my people do not know English. 
If they knew English you would be flooded 
with letters from grateful Indians. Most of 
the farmers here are illiterate. We are grate- 
ful to you for all the help. 

Thanks very much for the valuable gifts 
of the hand-tool package containing im- 
proved American agricultural implements 
for the people of India. Americans are 
notable for their charities in home and 
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abroad. The people of India will remain 
ever grateful to the people of America. We 
look upon your generosity for continued 
help and guidance. Let God give us peace 
and prosperity in our mutual aid and under- 
standing. 


And from one of the most famine- 
stricken areas of the East: 

The village eagerly awaits the tools. Iam 
asked by the villagers to say “the food comes, 
it is eaten, and still we are hungry. The 
tools will help us always to remember.” 


It is most gratifying to me to learn 
that many of the boys and girls of In- 
diana are taking part in this voluntary 
effort to help others to help themselves. 
I believe that the benefits will be shared 
equally by those who give and those who 
receive. 





California Editor Defines and Defends 
Politician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am herewith pleased to 
call the vigilant attention of all my col- 
leagues to what I believe they will all 
agree is a timely, pertinent, and indica- 
tive editorial. It appeared in the Long 
Beach Independent, Long Beach, Calif., 
Thursday, April 2, 1952, and follows: 


BE a POLITICIAN 


The term “politician” will be used millions 
of times during the coming months. Some 
will use it as an epithet. Many will act 
as though politics are so vile they would 
not soil their hands by taking part in them. 
But few people know what the word poli- 
ticlan means. They should be more care- 
ful about the only safeguard we have against 
loss of all freedom. It is the politicians of 
this country who safeguard these freedoms. 
They are our Government. When you say 
all politics or politicians are bad, you say 
self-government is bad. Care should be 
taken to differentiate between the few who 
are bad and the many who are good politi- 
cians. 

We liked the definition in a recent Reader’s 
Digest that “Politicians are simply people 
who take more interest in public affairs than 
most people.” It also quoted Elihu Root, the 
great Secretary of War under Theodore 
Roosevelt, who said, “Politics is the practical 
exercise of the art of self-government. 
Somebody must attend to self-government 
if it is to continue. The principal reproach 
against any American should be that he is 
not a politician.” 

We know many politicians personally. 
Some of them have been selfish, dishonest 
men. But we doubt that in number they 
are greater than may be found among doc- 
tors, attorneys, business, newspapers or other 
occupations. Most of the politicians we have 
known are men in, or seeking, public office. 
Some of them have been wealthy men, re- 
tired from business. Some have been young 
men seeking publicity. But most of them 
have something in common. That is the 
urge to hold public office and be recognized 
as public officials. 

We are extremely fortunate that so many 
able and sincere men and women offer them- 
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selves for such self-government. Our city 
commissions are made up of the best people 
in the community. We never stop marvel- 
ing at the time and energy they put into 
public service for the little, or no, monetary 
return they receive. Most of them like the 
work and the recognition. Without this 
willingness to serve by the people of the com- 
munity there would be no self government. 

When we carelessly sneer at men in public 
office we should stop and analyze our own 
circle of friends and business or professional 
associates. There are crooks among politi- 
cians, but have we reason to believe there 
is a greater percentage of crooks in politics 
than there is in our own group? If the facts 
were known, we are convinced that on the 
whole politicians are far better citizens than 
are their constituents. That is certainly 
true as concerns constituents who fail to 
vote. Voting is our greatest safeguard to 
self-government. In that respect, how good 
a citizen are you and your friends? 





The Public Loses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to the sound indictment 
of the bungling policies of the adminis- 
tration, in part under the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, contained in the follow- 
ing editorial appearing this morning in 
the Washington Post. I would suggest 
that this is equal indictment of the un- 
derlying fallacies of the attempt to con- 
trol inflation by the direct controls set 
up in the War Production Act, against 
which I and many others voted last year: 


THE Pus.iic LOSES 


The steel dispute is a sad lesson in Gov- 
ernment bungling. The goat, of course, is 
the public. Not only must the country put 
up with what, despite the window dressing 
in the President’s demagogic appeal last 
night, amounts to a break in the stabil- 
ization pattern; it faces at least a temporary 
curtailment in the steel supply. In order 
to get the industry to settle on the basis 
of the Government-inspired wage boost, as 
the President demanded, the administra- 
tion is going to have to permit some price 
relief. In view of the administration's 
panicky reaction at the prospect of a strike, 
one of the mysteries is why it did not do 
what was necessary before the seizure. 

There were, to be sure, mistakes enough 
to go around—ranging from the adamant 
stand by the steel companies to brash state- 
ments by former Defense Mobilizer Wilson 
and the failure of the administration to keep 
the lid on the stew it had cooked. With 
due respect to the last-minute efforts by 
Chairman Feinsinger of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board to settle the dispute, three of the 
major errors, in our opinion, are attributable 
to the board itself. 

In the first place, the WSB recommenda- 
tions which ultimately would rermit wage 
and fringe benefit increases of 26.1 cents 
an hour were released simultaneously to the 
President and to the press. The Wage Board, 
of course, was under great time pressure. 
But the method of the public announcement 
made impossible any prior review of the 
final recommendations within the adminis- 
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tration. For all practical purposes they be- 
came the basis for discussion. The subse- 
quent attempt to get Philip Murray and the 
United Steel Workers to agree to less were 
@ little like trying to persuade a lion, having 
scented meat, that he really ought to become 
&@ vegetarian. 

Second, the wage increase recommenda. 
tion, beginning at 1214 cents an hour for 
the first half of 1952 and progressing to 
17*2 cents next January, was unnecessarily 
high. Under the Stabilization Board’s own 
regulations the usual base for figuring in- 
creases is the January 1951 cost-of-living 
index. That would have allowed the steel- 
workers 9 cents an hour. But the board 
used its discretionary power to go back 
to the October 1950 index and thus justify 
8% cents more. 

Third, the recommendation of the union 
shop seems to us outside the proper province 
of a Government body. Whether or not 
the union shop is justified on its own merits, 
it is not directly related to wage stabiliza- 
tion. The WSB presented the steelworkers 
with a gift which, in ordinary collective 
bargaining, they would have had to pay 
for with reciprocal concessions. 

Unquestionably the Stabilization Board 
made a conscientious effort to be fair to 
the steelworkers, and for the companies it 
did recommend a long-term contract. But 
this is one of the instances in which it is 
not possible to be completely fair to the 
workers, to industry, and to the public. Any- 
way, any public policy which subordinates 
the public interest is wrong. The fact is 
that under the WSB recommendations the 
steelworkers would obtain a more generous 
settlement than they ever had obtained on 
their own under collective bargaining. 

Much of the fault, it seems to us, lies 
in the stabilization formula itself. It is about 
as watertight as a sieve; the stabilization 
regulations, in practice, are what the WSB 
wants them to be. Inevitably the catching 
up formula for wage increases results in 
the kind of leapfrogging in which no one 
is ever caught up. 

In a broader sense, the whole stabilization 
system is to blame. It is an economic ab- 
surdity to consider wages in a vacuum with- 
out reference to prices. Yet this is exactly 
what was done, and Economic Stabilizer Put- 
mam, whose job it is to balance wages and 
prices, was presented with virtually a fait 
accompli. Since then Mr. Putnam has been 
proceeding on the confiscatory theory that 
industry should absorb the whole cost be- 
yond the recovery possible under the Cape- 
hart amendment. No one is arguing that 
the steel industry should recover more than 
actual cost; but Mr. Putnam’s stand 
amounts to a decree that steel stockholders 
must pay the governmentally inspired in- 
crease out of their own pockets. 

This sort of one-sided intervention is per- 
haps the inevitable result of consideration 
at the White House level. Whenever there 
are superboards, the ordinary processes of 
collective bargining are discouraged and the 
normal mediation machinery is bypassed. 
White House settlements, as in the railroad 
dispute, have been almost uniformly sour. 

Indeed, the whole sorry procedure raises 
the question of whether controls as now ad- 
ministered are actually operating in the 
public interest. Perhaps that interest would 
be better served by allowing collective bar- 
gaining free rein, with economic checks ex- 
ercised through tighter credit controls and 
strict raw material allocations. Then, if 
plant seizure should become necessary, it 
ought to be done under a law which would 
maintain existing wages and confiscate 
profits—in other words, a law which would 
serve as an inducement to both sides to 
settle their differences beforehand. Certain- 
ly Government intervention in the steel case 
seems to have frustrated rather than pro- 
moted settlement. 
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Statement of New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days there has come to the desk of each 
Member of Congress, in the House and 
the Senate, a letter from A. Miles Pratt, 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the New Orleans area. 

This communication is not the usual 
type of communication expected or re- 
ceived from a chamber of commerce 
president. As a matter of fact, it is a 
most unusual message to come from such 
a body. That is the reason why I have 
asked permission to again bring its con- 
tents to your attention through this 
medium. 

Instead of asking for something, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Greater 
New Orleans area very frankly states it 
wants no hand-out at the hands of the 
Government which is not absolutely 
necessary and essential to the national 
defense. 

The statement issued through Mr. 
Pratt is .one of the most realistic and 
courageous documents I have ever read. 
It is a good, sound American statement 
in principle and the fundamentals. 

Many of us, here in Congress, would 
do well to follow in the wake of the sug- 
gestions as set by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Greater New Orleans area. 

If you missed this communication on 
your desk, do not miss the opportunity of 
reading it now. If you have already 
read it, then read it again, because it is 
refreshing and inspirational in these 
days of hand-out and grab in a paternal- 
istic Government which now finds itself 
dragging weary feet over a road of em- 
bryonic, if not outright, socialism. 

Here is the communication: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE NEW ORLEANS AREA, 
New Orleans, La., March 31, 1952. 
To the Congress of the United States. 

GENTLEMEN: On the following pages is a 
statement of our board of directors concern- 
ing wasteful practices in the operation of 
our Federal Government which we believe 
should be corrected. 

Stated, also, is the policy which we have 
adopted with the intention of doing our part 
to assist in reducing Federal expenditures. 

It is our hope that this statement will be 
found in accord with your views. 

Sincerely yours, 





A. MILEs Pratt, 
President. 
STATEMENT OF POLICY ON FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE BOARD 
OF DIRecTors aT A MEETING HELD Marcu 25, 
1952 


The Chamber of Commerce of the New 
Orleans area views the 1953 Federal budget 
as proposed with great alarm. The stagger- 
ing total of $85,400,000,000, the largest peace- 
time budget in our history, is a serious 
threat to the country’s economy and to the 
future well-being and prosperity of all citi- 
zens, their descendants, and to our country’s 


very existence. Enactment of this colossal 
budget would impose a terrific burden on 
the citizens of this country, which, for Lou- 
isiana, will average over $1,450 for each fam- 
ily in this State. 

This, coupled with other tax burdens and 
the effect of inflationary forces generated at 
least in part by the Federal policy of deficit 
financing contemplated by this budget and 
practiced too often in other peacetime years, 
constitutes a very dangerous threat to our 
way of life. 

The Congress is surely mindful of the de- 
structive effect on patriotism and public 
morals of heavy tax burdens, shocking reve- 
lations of waste, extravagance, and ineffi- 
ciency in Government spending, and shame- 
ful corruption in high public places. These 
forces are undermining and destroying the 
citizen’s respect for his Government. 

Congress has done much to reveal and 
correct this situation but much more must 
be done if they are to fully meet their re- 
sponsibilities for correcting these conditions. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the New Or- 
leans area recommends the following actions 
to our Representatives in the Congress: 

1. Every item in the proposed 1953 Federal 
budget should be carefully scrutinized before 
enactment, regardless of the time such con- 
sideration may take. We deplore and con- 
demn the practice of forcing action on 
budget items without due allowance of time 
for consideration and debate. 

2. An adequate and proper military 
budget should be enacted but positive meas- 
ures should be taken to also provide for 
vigilant, impartial, and constant review to 
assure that extravagance, needless duplica- 
tion, inefficient procurement, and wasteful 
personnel practices and utilization will be 
found out and promptly eliminated when 
found. 

Proper scrutiny should not be prevented 
by cloaks of unnecessary secrecy. 

8. Government departments should be 
compelled to divest themselves of excessive 
legal staffs and to make use for legal opinions 
of the duly constituted legal facilities of the 
Department of Justice. 

Propaganda groups apparently exist in al- 
most every Federal department for the pur- 
pose of selling citizens On programs and 
projects which these departments wish to 
promote for their own aggrandizement. 
These activities, already revealed in part by 
congressiona] investigation, impose an im- 
proper and costly burden on taxpayers and 
they should be stopped and appropriations 
correspondingly reduced. Government de- 
partments should provide adequate public 
information, but should not be permitted to 
increase tax burdens by propaganda efforts. 

4. We strongly urge the Congress to care- 
fully scrutinize proposed expenditures for 
foreign aid. The proposed 1953 Federal 
budget includes an estimated $10,800,000,000 
for foreign aid, while actual and indicated 
expenditures for this purpose show an unex- 
pended foreign aid fund to be left at the 
end cf fiscal 1953 of $5,300,000,000. We urge 
the elimination of the unexpended amount, 
whatever it may be. 

5. Federal expenditures for projects which 
do not contribute directly to pational defense 
and projects designed to provide benefits for 
restricted areas should be entirely eliminated 
from the 1953 budget. 

Projects, where private enterprise is ready 
and willing to finance, operate, and pay taxes 
thereon, should be encouraged rather than 
defeated by bureaucratic expansion pro- 
grams. The public interest can be and is 
protected by regulation through established 
agencies and laws of the States and Fed- 
eral governments. Conflicting Federal proj- 
ects should be opposed vigorously and elim- 
inated from all future budgets. 

6. The various nonmilitary administra- 
tive departments of the Government during 
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the past 10 years (1940-1950) have pyramided 
their expenditures from 158 percent to more 
than 1,634 percent. We strongly recommend 
that each and every department be thor- 
oughly and continuously scrutinized by ap- 
propriate congressional committees to in- 
crease efficiency and assure the greatest 
possible economy in all Federal expenditures. 

7. We urge the Congress to discontinue 
the authorization which permits agencies 
of the Department of the Interior to use 
“continuing funds” as a device to spend more 
money than the Congress appropriated for 
that agency’s use. Senator Paut Dovucias 
recently stated that by use of such a “con- 
tinuing fund” of $300,000, which was to be 
kept constant no matter how much money 
was taken out, “the taxpayer was nicked for 
perhaps $65,000,000 more than Congress in- 
tended”—by an agency of Interior “itching 
to build an empire—in a complex series of 
leasing deals worthy of an Insull.” 

The Congress authorized this fund—it is 
their responsibility to see that their inten- 
tions are not grossly abused and the tax- 
payer's interest is properly protected. 

8. A majority of Federal Government agen- 
cies and bureaus are subject to the audit- 
ing control of the General Accounting Office. 
Certain agencies are believed to be excluded 
from this auditing control. We recommend 
that the Congress take action to make all 
Federal agencies and bureaus without excep- 
tion, subject to this auditing control. 


CONCLUSION 


It is the policy of this chamber to urge 
the city of New Orleans, the State of Louisi- 
ana, and all communities of the United 
States for the period of the present world 
crisis to give up all efforts to secure Federal 
financial aid in support of desirable but not 
urgent local projects. 

We will not ask and will oppose others 
who seek financial aid from the Federal 
Treasury for any nondefense project of any 
kind intended solely for local or restricted 
area benefit. 

We commend this statement to the atten- 
tion of all citizens. We believe acceptance 
of these principles to be essential to the 
preservation of our country and to the wel- 
fare of every one of its citizens. A copy of 
the statement is being sent to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to governmental au- 
thorities in the southern States, and to the 
press. We urge and hope they and all cit- 
izens will support these or similar principles 
and ask that they make known their indi- 
vidual opinions on these grave matters to 
their elected Representatives. 





Corruption in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago I received one of the longest letters 
in my experience as a United States 
Representative. Its length was not at- 
tributable to any wordiness in the body 
of the letter, for the petition was most 
concise and its intention quite clear. 
Personal signatures of over 1,100 stu- 
dents and faculty members of South 
High School, my alma mater in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., were responsible for the 
petition, 18 feet in length, which was de- 
livered to me. 














The petition reads as follows: 

We, the undersigned, the student body and 
faculty of South High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., do hereby express our appreciation 
for the efforts of the representatives of the 
people who are endeavoring to stamp out 
corruption in the National Government and 
elsewhere. We want to live under a govern- 
ment which spends its resources honestly 
and for the good of the whole Nation. 


I wish to commend the students and 
faculty for their sincere interest in good 
government. We do have good govern- 
ment on the local level where our citizens 
diligently examrine the operations of the 
local government. This same scrutiny 
must be extended to the Federal Govern- 
ment lest our Federal system collapse of 
its own inner, organic deterioration 
caused by mismanagement, waste, graft, 
and corruption. 

This petition, I feel certain, is an indi- 
cation of a rising citizen revolt against 
immorality in our Government. Amer- 
ica, at this desperate hour needs a moral 
crusade to revitalize itself. Our Nation 
must have strong, prudent, and just 
leadership to survive this critical period, 

My colleagues, I intend to inform the 
students and faculty at South High 
School that the House of Representatives 
will continue to do its utmost to carry 
out their recommendations. 





Outrageous Persecutions in China 
Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, unfortunately it appears that 
most of the public press in this country 
has neglected to report the full story of 
the atrocities and persecutions that have 
been taking place continuously in China. 
It would be difficult to find a time in all 
history when so many people have been 
indiscriminately murdered. It is impos- 
sible to determine the exact number who 
have been killed in China by the Com- 
munists, but estimates range up to 
10,000,000. Yet these events are not be- 
ing widely told. 

The Pathfinder magazine has been one 
of the few publications in the United 
States which has made a sincere effort to 
report the full truth about murders, per- 
secutions, and martyrdom in Red China, 
The March 19, 1952, issue of the Path- 
finder contained another report about 
these horrors in China written by Rev. 
William R. Johnson, a Methodist mis- 
sionary and educator, who spent many 
years in China, which article I include 
herewith, 

I also include a comment on this ar- 
ticle by Congressman WALTER H. Jupp, of 
Minnesota, who formerly was himself a 
missionary in China, which appeared in 
the same issue of the Pathfinder with the 
article of Reverend Johnson, 
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Rep CHINa’s PERSECUTIONS PropUcE a New 
Group oF CHRISTIAN MARTYRS—A METH- 
ODIST MISSIONARY DESCRIBES THE TRIALS 
OF CHURCH WORKERS UNDER COMMUNIST 
TERROR 


(By Rev. William R. Johnson) 


Wasted by hunger and disease until she 
Was “a veritable skeleton,” Gertrude Mildred 
Cone, of Geneva, Ohio, died last month, 
2 days after reaching Hong Kong on a 
stretcher. 

Miss Cone, a missionary of the Methodist 
Church in China since 1929 had sought for 
months, while cancer spread through her 
body, to leave Nanchang, Kiangsi Province, 
to get medical treatment. 

The Communists refused to give her a 
travel permit until it was too late to save 
her life. 

Dr. William L. Wallace, a Baptist mis- 
sionary who served in Wuchow for many 
years, was known as “The Beloved Physician” 
because of his good works. The Reds jailed 
him on the charge of possessing a gun and 
made him do coolie work. Later they an- 
nounced that he had confessed to being a 
spy in the pay of the United States. 


PENALTY 


One day he was found hanged. Officially 
he was a suicide, but responsible testimony 
indicates that he was beaten to death. He 
was buried under military guard without a 
committal service. 

Sister Agnes Gruson, a French nun, re- 
cently was sentenced at Chungking to 3 years 
in prison. She was charged with killing 300 
orphans. This accusation often is made by 
the Reds against Roman Catholics who have 
served the motherless and the afflicted. 

The tragic cases of Miss Cone, Dr. Wallace, 
and Sister Agnes are not unusual under the 
new regime in China, 


THE RED CAMPAIGN 


Vilification, trumped-up charges ranging 
from immorality to espionage, carefully re- 
hearsed public trials, imprisonment, and 
house arrest, exile, torture, and death are 
among the instruments of the Communists 
in their ruthless drive to control the churches 
and sever their foreign ties. ; 

Most of the non-Chinese Protestant mis- 
sionaries, who once numbered about 5,000, 
have left the country. Relentlessly, the non- 
Chinese Roman Catholic priests, Brothers, 
and nuns, of whom there once were about 
6,700, are being forced out. Heaviest on- 
slaught recently has been against the famous 
Maryknoll missionaries. 

Roman Catholics, whose opposition to 
communism was no secret, at first fared 
worse than the Protestants. 

Among some Protestants the Reds detected 
softness toward communism. Accordingly, 
a@ document now known as the Christian 
Manifesto was circulated in the summer of 
1950. It stated that during the 140 years 
Protestant Christianity was developing in 
China, a not unworthy contribution to Chi- 
nese society had been made. But, it con- 
tinued, imperialism began to show as an ac- 
tive force not long after the missionaries 
appeared. 

The missionaries, it went on, came from 
imperialistic countries and Christianity, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, directly or indi- 
rectly, became related with imperialism. 

Using phrases copyrighted by Moscow, the 
manifesto said that imperialists, displeased 
by the victory of the Chinese Revolution, 
would seek to destroy its achievements. It 
proceeded: 

“They may also make use of Christianity 
to forward their devices of stirring up in- 
ternal dissension as they, with scheming 
intrigues, plot the creation of reactionary 
forces in China.” 

Special emphasis was placed on American 
imperialism. There was a call for auton- 
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omy and self-support on the part of the 
church in China wherever foreigners and 
foreign funds are used. 

A small group of Protestants, with en- 
couragement from some leading church- 
men, particularly in the United States, 
worked out the manifesto in cooperation 
with Peking officials. 

The manifesto, giving scant attention to 
spiritual aims, really was a loyalty pledge 
to the Red regime. One could sign it or one 
could not. In either case, his stand became 
known publicly. The treatment of those 
Chinese Christian leaders who did not sign 
has furnished material for new chapters in 
the history of martyrs. 

Some whose names appeared early on the 
manifesto never had seen it; others found 
alterations in the text after they signed. 
Afraid of consequences, none of these have 
repudiated the signatures. 

By last September, 14 months after the 
manifesto was published, more than 270,000 
signatures were claimed for it—about a third 
of the total Protestant membership in China. 

The National Christian Council meeting 
in Shanghai in October 1950, gave unani- 
mous approval to the manifesto. It recom- 
mended that the preaching of Christianity 
be permitted only within churches and that, 
during the period of land reform, all Chris- 
tian activities should cease, “including Sun- 
day services and Bible classes.” 

Another step was taken last April at a 
National Christian conference in Peking. 
Lu Yung Ti, vice chairman of the Cultural 
and Educational Affairs Committee of the 
Peking regime’s administrative council, 
ranted for 3 hours and hurled prolonged in- 
vective against Americans. He charged that 
American missionary enterprise was con- 
trolled by imperialists with the purpose of 
hypnotizing the people and was “one of the 
formulas of cultural aggression.” 

World groups such as the YMCA, the 
YWCA, the Lutheran World Federation and 
the World Council of Churches were pur- 
posely formed by the churches for aggres- 
sion, Lu declared. 

Charges of misconduct against prominent 
Christian leaders were made at the confer- 
ence. Although the charges were false, de!e- 
gates were worked up to such a pitch that 
they cried out for the execution of an evan- 
gelist accused of adultery. 

Congregations were bidden to organize 
“accusation meetings” to reveal “the in- 
trigue of the hidden imperialists and spies 
within the church.” Instructions on how to 
run such meetings were published later. 
They read, in part: 

“The accusations and speeches should be 
rehearsed. * * * For the grand finale, 
there must be powerful speakers who will 
awaken the audience and cause them to de- 
mand judgment on the accused.” 

Soon “trials” were being held in many 
places. They ran as long as 10 hours with- 
out pause. The accused usually had to kneel 
throughout the proceedings. Often they 
fainted or collapsed. They were revived with 
cold water and made to get back on their 
knees. Spectators had to remain through 
the long sessions. 

The Rev. Thomas Langley of Framingham, 
Mass., a Maryknoll priest, stationed in the 
Wuchow diocese, was made to kneel for 414 
hours while the audience shouted at him. 
He was called an “American spy.” 

Bishop G. Carleton Lacy of the Methodist 
Church, China secretary of the American 
Bible Society, a distinguished scholar and 
writer, was ill. He was refused permission 
to leave China. He died last December, re- 
portedly of a heart attack, and was buried 
after dark, with his faithful cook the only 
authorized mourner. 

The Most Reverend Adolph Paschang, a 
Roman Catholic bishop from Martinsburg, 
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Mo., was twice beaten at Kongmoon, Kwan- 
tung Province, after the church refused to 
pay a ransom for his return, 


RESULTS 


And so the record runs: inhumanity and 
brutality to the servant of God who comes 
from other lands; that, and worse, to the 
running dogs of the foreigner, the con- 
verted Chinese who fail to sign the Christian 
manifesto, 

The true believers are those who love their 
nation and are good citizens loyally support- 
ing their government. The others are those 
who have suffered from the influence of the 
western missionaries * * * w » es 
spies. If these insist upon fellowship with 
the West, they will be eradicated, says the 
People's Daily of Peking. 

The threat is real. It is being fulfilled 
as the Peking Red regime drives mercilessly 
to purge the churches and make them the 
docile followers of the party line. 


A Man Wuo Saw Communism at Its Worst 


The Reverend William R. Johnson, for 
many years a Christian minister and edu- 
cator in China, saw the Communist move- 
ment there in its first stages—as I did. He 
was one of the few Americans who recognized 
then that its fanatical dogmas would require 
it to try to stamp out Christianity and its 
institutions. No matter what conciliatory 
assurances Communists give while striving 
to seize power, their beliefs eventually bring 
them into head-on and unresolvable col- 
lision with what Christians must believe and 
do to be Christians. 

It is understandable why Communists 
must be anti-Christian; it is hard to explain 
why so many Christian leaders should have 
praised and helped to power in China a 
movement which was determined to destroy 
the work they were charged to protect and 
foster. 

Whatever the confusion created by past 
propaganda, the facts are plain today. Mr. 
Johnson is doing a great service in reporting 
the facts and clearing the fog which has 
already cost so many American lives in Korea, 

Representative Walter H. Jupp. 


Results of Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, last 
February I mailed a questionnaire to the 
Democratic and Republican voters in the 
Twenty-fifth Congressional District of 
California. I asked my constituents for 
opinions on 10 of the important issues 
facing our country. One questionnaire 
was mailed to each home. 

Eighty-five thousand questionnaires 
were mailed and 18,032 replies were re- 
ceived. Professional pollitakers claim 
that a 5 percent return is considered to 
be sufficient to provide an accurate cross 
section of public opinion. Since 21.2 per- 
cent of those receiving my questionnaire 
have expressed their opinions on these 
issues, I am most gratified. This indi- 
cates an increased awareness by the peo- 
ple of my district of the responsibility 
to inform their elected Representative of 
their viewpoint. 

Inasmuch as the Twenty-fifth District 
contains virtually an equal number of 


Democratic and Republican voters, the 
results of the poll have added signifi- 
cance. 

The following is the compilation of 
answers as prepared by an impartial 
private tabulating concern: 

1. Should Congress enact a program of uni- 
versal military training? 
Yes, 10,193; no, 6,667; no opinion, 1,172, 

. Should Congress give President Truman 
more power to regulate and control prices 
and wages? 

Yes, 1,699; no, 15,849; no opinion, 484. 

. Should President Truman's program of 
social legislation be enacted? 

Yes, 1,516; no, 14,341; no opinion, 2,175. 

. Do you believe that increased Federal 
spending may be harmful to the Nation's 
economy? 

Yes, 16,790; no, 754; no opinion, 488. 

. Should President Truman instead of Con- 
gress conduct investigations of corrup- 
tion in the Federal Government? 

Yes, 740; no, 16,752; no opinion, 540. 

. Do you feel there is any basis for Sen- 
ator McUartuy's charges of Communist 
sympathizers in our Government? 

Yes, 14,665; no, 1,465; no opinion, 1,912. 

. Do you favor continuing the present 
foreign-aid program? 

Yes, 5,367; no, 10,212; no opinion, 2,453. 

. Do you believe General MacArthur's pro- 
posals for the conduct of the war in 
Korea should have been followed? 

Yes, 14,652; no, 1,957; no opinion, 1,423. 

. Should the United States continue mem- 
bership in the United Nations? 

Yes, 11,861; no, 4,285; no opinion, 1,886. 

. Should the United States warn Russia 
that further Communist aggression will 
mean total war? 

Yes, 11,355; no, 3,300; no opinion, 3,377. 


Resolutions of National Small Business 
Men’s Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday night, April 1, many Members 
of the Congress were the guests of the 
National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion at their fourteenth annual member- 
ship meeting and heard an outstanding 
address by Clarence Manion, author and 
dean of the College of Law of Notre 
Dame University. 

So impressive was this meeting and 
the contact with some of the outstand- 
ing small-business men of our country 
that I asked Mr. Frank Cruger of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s legislative committee, to give 
me a copy of the resolutions adopted by 
this group, in convention assembled. 
These resolutions reveal so much of the 
attitude of small business as well as the 
broad social interest of this group of 
small-business men that I have asked 
unanimous consent to have them printed 
below. 

Among the 30 specific points on which 
resolutions were forwarded to the Con- 
gressmen from the home districts of the 
small-business men who attended the 
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convention, there are some controversial 
issues discussed with which the other 
vital elements of our economy might not 
agree. I am pleased, at any rate, to in- 
clude the following statement in the 
Recorp and anticipate the thoughtful 
discussion which I hope it will provoke 
from both labor and the consumer. 
The resolutions follow: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED Marcu 31, 1952, sy 
NaTIONAL SMALL BusINESS MEN’s ASSO- 
CIATION 


On the 13th day of September 1938, the 
first convention of this association was called 
to order in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

From that day to this 3lst day of March 
1952, we have consistently protested steady 
invasion by our Government of the liberty 
of American citizens. 

Year after year we have asked our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to oppose govern- 
ment by men, and have called for return to 
government by law. 

We have witnessed uninterrupted accu- 
mulation by the executive of controls over 
private business of citizens. 

We have been forced to suffer on a grow- 
ing scale direct competition by government 
in production and commerce. 

In spite of petition and remonstrance on 
the part of all who have joined with us to 
defend the traditions of Free America, we 
have been regretful observers of rapid prog- 
ress toward consummation of the ends of 
those who consciously conspire to supplant 
individual liberty with the institutions of 
despotic collectivism. 

Executive decrees through bureaus, have 
superseded constitutional legislation. 

Adjudication of rights of the individual 
private citizen no longer resides exclusively 
in an impartial, independent judiciary. 

Bureaucratic conspirators for collectivist 
socialism act in large measure as legislator, 
accuser and judge in their own causes. 

Executive arrogation is constantly at work 
to nullify the balance of powers established 
by the Constitution. 

The Executive has now successfully super- 
seded Congress in its exclusive power to de- 
clare war, and covets the power to fix the 
standard of money and the fiow of credit. 

Protest and petition have been ineffectual. 

The course of the conspiracy is now too 
plain. 

Political leadership began a generation ago 
to accept philosophies advanced in their own 
interest, by disgruntled intellectuals. From 
the administration of Woodrow Wilson to 
this day disciples of Socialist heresy have 
found it easy, with the connivance of poli- 
ticians, to impose their false doctrines on an 
uninformed, gullible, and trusting electorate. 

Seduced by Government subsidies and spe- 
cial class-legislation, large majorities have 
surrendered to a political leadership which 
flouts the basic principles of our Constitu- 
tion. The conspiracy of intellectual plan- 
ners with politicians has not scrupled to 
employ every stratagem of shrewdness and 
demagoguery to hoodwink and debauch the 
public. 

In the minds of a majority of once self- 
reliant free men, subsidy and dole have been 
made to appear more desirable than the 
avails of their productive labor. 

A minority devoted to the defense of free 
institutions still labors, still produces, sells, 
and endeavors to profit in accord with the 
traditions of a free America. They bear with 
what hope they may, a back-breaking load 
of debt amassed by successive Government 
administrations unsympathetic to free enter- 
prise, whose progressively accumulating im- 


posts testify determination to confiscate their 


profits, their savings, and eventually to seize 
the assets of their industry. Thus, the con- 
spiracy plans undisputed dictatorship of the 
lives and fortunes of a once-free people. 
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Whoever may desire to challenge the evi- 
dence for this statement has only to examine 
the published literature of the intellectuals 
themselves. 

The researcher would do well to begin with 
study of a booklet published in 1932 from 
the mind and pen of Prof. George S. Counts, 
entitled “Dare the Schools Build a New 
Social Order?” ; 

Security is a state of being; a condition of 
life. It is a relative state. It is attainable 
by a man only as the fruit of his own labor 
under the protection of free institutions. It 
is freedom of opportunity. It is incentive to 
unremitting toil. It is the guaranty of their 
own government that avails of their labor 
shall be protected to the producer, 

Security is not a commodity. 

Governments cannot produce security. 
Governments are established to restrict the 
excesses of the free acts of man. 

The use by their Government of delegated 
powers to take from the wealth of some, in 
order to subsidize the desires of others, is a 
despotic perversion of the proper functions 
of government “of, by, and for,” freemen. 

No nation ever produced wealth and secu- 
rity in the degree which freemen have pro- 
duced wealth and security for themselves in 
this land, during the first 150 years of our 
history. 

It is not possible for the devotee of Social- 
ist heresy to po‘nt anywhere in the history of 
the world, to a despotism or collectivism 
which has provided its subjects with abun- 
dance, security, and happiness comparable to 
that enjoyed by the people of the United 
States of America. 

We respectfully ask our fellow citizens who 
have been cruelly misled in thought by 
hitherto trusted leadership, to examine the 
tell-tale evidences of the destructiveness of 
those false precepts by which designing lead- 
ers have misguided us, during the past 20 
years. 

1. What do they think of the moral stand- 
ard of their leaders? 

2. To what do they attribute the deteriora- 
tion of the value of the dollar? 

3. Do they welcome the bite of the fetter 
of taxation, which now binds their necks, 
although their leaders assured them during 
the first half of the reign of delusion that 
only the rich would be taxed? 

4. Do they pause to reflect upon the size 
of their portion of the public debt? 

5. Co they realize that this burden repre- 
sents the accumulated costs to date of a 
security promised them, but still unrealized? 

6. Do they believe that they can carry this 
increasing domestic burden, and assume in 
addition the debt now accumulating through 
the attempts of their leadership to provide 
security for the entire alien world as well? 

7. Do they believe that there is no limit 
to the funds their leadership can borrow? 
Or their children can repay? 

8. Do they believe that they are likely to 
participate in a happier, more abundant life 
at home, because their wealth is being 
squandered abroad by political idealists pos- 
sessed of a Messiah complex, obsessed by a 
fancy that they can enforce universal peace 
upon a discordant world, which ridicules 
their idealism even while it accepts their 
bribes? 

9. Does a misled majority of the American 
electorate think they are not paying for this 
prodigality? 

10. Do they pause to reflect upon the dis- 
astrous effects of reckless extravagance upon 
the value of their savings, pensions, social 
security, and other allotments; their insur- 
ance policies; and the cost of living? 

We believe the future of this Nation as a 
free people is involved in the issues stated 
herein. We hope the candidates of the po- 
litical parties will present a clear choice to 
the electorate this year: Colléctivism and 
slavery or constitutional government and 
freedom. 


The American people are degenerating into 
materialism. 

During the past 20 years we have ignored 
spiritual values to a shocking degree in our 
social relationships. 

We must return to reverence for God and 
respect for the ethical standards which 
guided our forefathers. We must acknowl- 
edge in our daily intercourse one with an- 
other and more widely accept as guidance, 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 

In pursuance of its traditional position, 
this association proposes nothing for its own 
selfish gain, and submits the following reso- 
lutions, calculated in its judgment to ree 
store health and morality to our Nation: 

1. We oppose Federal aid to education. 

2. That the constitutional guaranty of 
freedom of speech does not license any dis- 
ciple of subversive philosophy to seek con- 
verts for his creed in the classrooms of Amer- 
ican schools. 

3. That “academic freedom” and “tenure” 
does not remove educators from penalties 
which are imposed on all others for subver- 
sive acts. 

4. That we favor eliminating Communists 
and communistic sympathizers from Govern- 
ment. 

5. That we ask Congress to eliminate 
double taxation of corporate dividends, and 
to reduce excise taxes to 1939 levels. 

6. That the provision of House Joint Reso- 
lution 323 and Senate Joint Resolution 108 
proposing amendment to the Constitution to 
place a peacetime limit on the power of Gov- 
ernment to levy taxes on inheritances, and 
on personal and corporate incomes to 25 per- 
cent, receive the support of all our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 

7. That cooperatives and the commercial 
and industrial activities of nonprofit cor- 
porations, associations, foundations, and 
unions be placed on precisely the same taxa- 
tion basis as other private business enter- 
prises. 

8. That this association requests Congress 
to repel legislation which exacts social- 
security taxes from the self-employed. 

9. We recognize the confusion existing in 
State regulation of truck traffic on the high- 
ways of the country; we suggest that State 
regulatory authorities institute a conference 
modeled on that applying to regulation of 
insurance rates, for the purpose of adopting 
uniform standards on weights, sizes, and 
measurements for motor jreight. 

10. That this association registers its op- 
position to subsidy payments by the Govern- 
ment. 

11. That a stable redeemable currency, 
and an independent Federal Reserve Bank, 
staffed by experienced private citizens, oper- 
ating solely within the charter of powers 
originally granted, and invulnerable to the 
special pleadings of political ambition, are 
necessary to a sound economy. 

12. That we ask Congress to refuse to raise 
the legal limit upon the public debt beyond 
its present maximum figure, but rather to 
effect such economies as will make possi- 
ble a progressive reduction of national debt. 

13. That we ask our Representatives and 
Senators to support sound economy recom- 
mendations and that appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1953 shall not exceed the amount 
reasonably expected as receipts for that fis- 
cal year. 

14. That we again urge upon the admin- 
istration adoption of the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. 

15. That all materials controls be abolished 
and free markets be restored, as promptly 
as possible. 

16. That this Association recommends that 
Congress take prompt action to completely 
liquidate the Reconstruction Finance Core 
poration. 

17. That this Association demands legise 
lation to prohibit agencies of the Federal 
Government from producing goods and/or 
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performing services which should or could 
be produced or performed by citizens in their 
private pursuits. 

18. That we oppose direct controls over 
Wages and prices. 

19. That we register our opposition to any 
change in the rates of minimum wage under 
existing rules, regulations and legislation. 

20. That Congress specifically deny to the 
Federal Government any future jurisdiction 
over the flow of the rivers of the Nation for 
the production of power. 

21. That published reports of operation 
of federally owned power plants be made to 
conform to standard accounting practices 
as applied to private companies, and should 
include provisions for taxes at the same rates 
assessable against private utility com- 
panies. 

22. That 
banned. 

23. That membership or nonmembership in 
a labor organization shall not be a condition 
of employment. 

24. That it be provided by law that civil- 
employment in Government and in public 
service corporations is a public trust which 
implies on the part of the employee exclusive 
devotion to public safety, convenience, order 
and health, and the renunciation by him of 
any “right to strike,” and adequate provi- 
sions be made for adjustment of labor dis- 
putes in such cases. 

25. We are opposed to any compulsory so- 
Clalistic health insurance program. 

26. That all antitrust and monopoly laws 
be amended to covef labor organizations 
when acting in restraint of trade. 

27. We oppose Federal control over State 
unemployment compensation, such as is pro- 
posed by the Moody-Dingell bill or any simi- 
lar legislation. 

28. We ask the repeal of those provisions 
of the income tax and social security laws 
which require employers to collect taxes in 
reference thereto. 

29. We record our opposition to any form 
of world government. 

30. That the Constitution of the United 
States be amended to provide that all treaties 
shall be subordinated to the laws of the 
United States. 


industry-wide bargaining be 


Tidelands Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, still 
awaiting final disposition by Congress 
are Senate Joint Resolution 20 and House 
bill 4484. The Senate has acted upon 
the former, and the House upon the lat- 
ter. Both measures will now go to con- 
ference for consideration. In view of 
the vital interest of my State in the ac- 
tion which Congress will take, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp a letter and a state- 
ment of our Governor, the Honorable 
Arthur B. Langlie, relating to this legis- 
lation: 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, April 7, 1952. 
Hon. THuor C. TOLiLerson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear THoR: Last week the Senate of the 
United States passed legislation known as 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 which, as 
amended by Senator HoLitanp, Democrat, of 
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Florida, would turn over the oll rights of 
offshore belts to the respective States. A 
similar measure, House bill 4484 had pre- 
viously been passed by the United States 
House of Representatives. 

It is my understanding that the House and 
Senate measures, differing somewhat in lan- 
guage, will be submitted to a conference 
committee of the Congress. After agree- 
ment is reached regarding the exact language 
of the measure and concurrence is obtained 
by both houses, the measure will be sub- 
mitted to the President for his signature. 

In view of the judicial interpretations of 
current law supporting the Federal claim 
to submerged tidelands in three other States, 
the most sure and effective method of en- 
suring our State’s ownership of our sub- 
merged tidelands is through legislative ac- 
tion. I feel strongly that the vital question 
of ownership of these submerged lands is 
rightfully a matter for Congress to decide. 
It is vitally necessary that the United States 
by proper legislation clear title to the State 
of Washington to these lands. 

The approximately 300,000 acres of land 
which comprise Washington State’s tide- 
lands within the 3-mile strip lying off its 
shoreline are one of Washington State’s val- 
uable resources to which we have always 
claimed title based upon Article 27, Section 
1 of the State Constitution. 

In view of the present legislative develop- 
ments and the importance of our tidelands 
to the State of Washington, I am writing now 
to urge each of you as Representatives of 
Washington State in our Federal Congress to 
contact members of the congressional con- 
ference committee from your respective leg- 
islative bodies impressing upon them the 
importance to your State of Federal legis- 
lation guaranteeing State’s clear title to 
submerged tidelands. 

May I also urge that if the President 
vetoes this legislation you cast your vote to 
override such a veto. 

Very sincerely, 
ArTHuR B. LANGLIE, 
Governor. 

P. S.—Attached hereto is a statement I 
filed with the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee in October 1949 which 
officially states my position regarding this 
issue. 


STATEMENT oF HON. ArtHuR B. LANGLIE. Gove 
ERNOR OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, RE 
SENATE BIL 1545 


This statement is filed before the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
Senate in support of Senate bill 1545, on be- 
half of the citizens of the State of Washing- 
ton and protection of its tideland and sub- 
merged resources. 

For the purpose of considering this bill it 
is my understanding that all the lands of 
the coastal areas inclusive of bays, ports, 
harbors, etc., together with the land under 
inland navigable and nonnavigable streams, 
lakes, and likewise reclaimed and filled areas 
formerly submerged, are involved and there- 
fore, under consideration by this committee. 

I want to point out that, because of the 
manner in which the State of Washington 
was admitted to the Union, our State to some 
extent has a different status in its claim to 
ownership and use of the lands along its 
ocean front, which I will attempt to develop 
in this recital. 

Pursuant to the enabling act of Congress, 
approved February 2, 1889, the constitution of 
the State of Washington was adopted and 
was, pursuant to said act, proclaimed by the 
President of the United States as having 
been formed and adopted pursuant to said 
enabling act (Proclamation No. 8, November 
11, 1889; 26 Stat. 1552). By the terms of said 
enabling act, upon such proclamation by 
the President of the United States, the State 
of Washington was thereupon admitted into 
the Union. 
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By article XXIV of the constitution of the 
State of Washington, thus proclaimed by the 
President, pursuant to the said enabling act 
of Congress, the boundaries of the State were 
established as follows: 

“State boundaries: The boundaries of the 
State of Washington shall be as follows: Be- 
ginning at a point in the Pacific Ocean one 
marine league, and running parallel along 
the coast line from the mouth of the north 
ship channel of the Columbia River, to a line 
which is the boundary line between the 
United States and British Columbia.” 

In its constitution proclaimed by the 
President and adopted by this act of Con- 
gress, the State of Washington declared in 
article XVII, section 1, as follows: 

“Declaration of State ownership: The 
State of Washington asserts its ownership to 
the beds and shores of all navigable waters 
in the State up to and including the line of 
ordinary high tide in waters where the tide 
ebbs and flows, and up to and including the 
line of ordinary high water within the banks 
of all navigable rivers and lakes.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that the State 
of Washington, since its admission into the 
Union, has claimed title to all submerged 
land within the 3-mile limit on the ocean 
front and also claimed title to the beds and 
shores of all navigable waters within its 
territorial limits. 

The distance from the south boundary of 
the State, to wit, the north ship channel of 
the Columbia, to the north boundary, to wit, 
the boundary line between the United States 
and British Columbia, is approximately 160 
miles. Extending this westerly boundary 
one marine league would demonstrate that 
in this area from the north ship channel of 
the Columbia River to the boundary line be- 
tween the United States and British Co- 
lumbia, there are approximately 300,000 acres 
of submerged land. 

The map of the State of Washington will 
also show that in addition to the ocean tide- 
lands there is also within the State a large 
body of water known as Puget Sound. On 
Puget Sound are located the important cities 
of Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, 
Bremerton. Olympia, and others. There is 
also a large body of water known as Grays 
Harbor, on which are located the important 
cities of Aberdeen and Hoquiam. There is 
also an inland body of water known as 
Willapa Harbor, on which are located the 
important cities of South Bend and 
Raymond. 

Up the Columbia River, which forms the 

between the States of Washington 
and Oregon, and which is affected by tidal 
flow, are the important cities of Longview, 
Kelso, and Vancouver. 

A line drawn from a point known as Ad- 
miralty Head, marked on the map as Port 
‘Townsend, and across Whidby Island, would 
be dividing line between what is known as 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca and Puget Sound. 
A check at the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey office in Seattle, Wash., shows 
that the Straits of Juan de Fuca, as above 
described, contain approximately 1,628 square 
miles, or approximately 1,000,000 acres, 
one-half of which is in the United States 
and one-half in Canada. 

The area shown on the maps of the State 
and described as Puget Sound contains ap- 
proximately 561 square miles, or approxi- 
mately 360,000 acres. The total shore line of 
Puget Sound is 986 nautical miles. 

These figures do not include the shore line 
frontage or acreage of Grays Harbor, Willapa 
Harbor, and that portion of the Columbia 
River lying within the boundaries of the 
State of Washington. 

It is in defense particularly of our ocean 
tidelands, and primarily of the tidelands 
within the Puget Sound area, that we are in- 
sisting that Senate bill No. 1545 should be- 
come a law. 











Some of the tidelands on the ocean front 
are inaccessible because of the rugged coast 
line, but from a point marked approximately 
Cape Elizabeth on the north to Fort Canby 
on the south, the Washington coast line is a 
long series of sandy beaches. These beaches 
have been declared to be a part of the public 
highway of the State of Washington by the 
terms of chapters CV and CX of the session 
laws of the State of Washington for 1901, 
and chapter 54, session laws of the State of 
Washington of 1935. 

In addition, the State of Washington has 
issued to parties who have qualified approxi- 
mately 130 oil and gas permits along this 
coast line, and one large western oil company 
is now drilling on State-owned land on the 
ocean front. 

Since its admission into the Union, the 
State of Washington has sold and leased 
thousands of acres of tideland along the 
Straits of Juan de Puca, in the Puget Sound, 
Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and Columbia 
River areas. 

We wish to call particular attention to 
the fact that parts of many of our industrial 
cities are constructed on reclaimed and filled 
tidelands. In the city of Seattle the major 
portion of the south industrial district is 
built on reclaimed tidelands, and all of the 
dock and warehouse facilities along the water 
front are also constructed on that type of 
land. The area in the city of Seattle alone 
that has been reclaimed and now used for 
highly industrialized purposes is approxi- 
mately 3,300 acres. 

In the city of Tacoma, the portion of the 
city on which the large lumber mills and 
Plywood plants are constructed is all re- 
Claimed tideland. 

In the city of Olympia, all of the port 
facilities and large portions of the down- 
town business district are constructed on 
reclaimed tidelands. 

This is true of the other Puget Sound 
cities of Everett, Bellingham, Bremerton, An- 
acortes, and the cities of Port Townsend and 
Port Angeles along the straits. It is also 
true of the other towns previously men- 
tioned in Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor and 
the Columbia River. 

I believe the facts above stated are suffi- 
ciently descriptive for the historical record to 
support our contention to the rights and 
ownership of tidelands and area in question. 

I am aware of the fact that Federal annex- 
ation of land belonging to the State of 
California as indicated in the decision of 
the Court, June 23, 1947, found in United 
States vy. California (332 U. 8. 19), was ac- 
complished by judicial decree and not by 
congressional action. What happened to 
California can happen to every State in the 
Union. 

The controversy between the Federal Gov- 
ernment on one hand and the various States 
on the other reach much further than any 
claim on submerged lands on the ocean, 
beneath the tide and abutting thereon, be- 
cause it strikes at the very foundation of 
State and Federal relationship. If such a 
law as that applied to California should 
reach the State of Washington it would 
mean the right to all submerged lands and 
to all natural resources of the lands beneath 
our navigable streams and inland lakes is 
gravely challenged. 

This decision is so far reaching it could 
jeopardize great wealth in our State and 
cloud the titles of many valuable proper- 
ties. To me, this strikes a body blow to the 
principles of State sovereignty and upon 
the historic sanctity of property ownership 
by individuals and States. It is an attack 
upon the United States Constitution and as 
Governor of this State I cannot do other- 
wise than support enactment of Senate bill 
No. 1545 and any further legislation pro- 
tecting the rights and interests of the people 
of this State. 
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The Reward for Vigilance Will Be Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address by Mrs. 
Mabelle Kennedy, Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States, before the National 
Women’s Democratic Club here in the 
Nation’s Capital, Monday, March 31, 
1952. 

Beginning with the great contribution 
made by the pioneer women to the de- 
velopment of our State, Oklahoma wom- 
en have assumed increasing local, State, 
and National responsibilities through the 
years. We are particularly proud of 
Mrs. Kennedy and the contribution she 
has made to the advancement of good 
government, and I think her words are 
especially timely in their recognition of 
the important role of women in the world 
of today. 

The address follows: 


THE REWARD FOR VIGILANCE WILL Be SuRvIvAL 


I assure you it is no small task to stand 
before a gathering of enlightened women and 
discuss with them the processes of govern- 
ment and the responsibilities of citizenship. 
There was a day not so long ago when that 
would have been easy, but American women 
have informed themselves and have under- 
taken to discharge with full measure the 
responsibilities given them by their enfran- 
chisement. 

A hundred years ago we would probably 
have met here to discuss the management 
of the home and the proper rearing of our 
children. A generation ago we would no 
doubt be discussing the proper use of our 
hard-won right to vote in the selection of 
honest and able public officials. But man 
was destined to progress and due to an un- 
alterable course of events he has moved from 
an isolated and individualistic way of life 
to a fraternalism and interdependency which 
forced him to assume increasing responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. Hence the need for 
alertness. 

And so it is that I come to you today to 
consider not only the role of women in the 
home, the community, the State, and the 
Nation—but to consider the role of women 
in the world of our times. 

At no time in the world’s history has the 
position of women claimed so large a meas- 
ure of public thought as it does today. 
Never have their influence and their power 
been more fully recognized. And never has 
there been a greater need for the contribu- 
tion they are prepared to make to the bet- 
terment of the way of life of all mankind. 

In order that we may more properly assess 
the challenge we face, let us for the moment 
detach ourselves from the questions imme- 
diately before us and look upon the world of 
which we are a part. The ravages of terrible 
wars have left not only their physical marks 
upon the properties of the peoples and of 
nations, but more important than that have 
been the scars left upon the minds of people. 
Although we are possessed of wealth and 
property, there are millions of men and 
women in the world today who have nothing 
they can claim other than their own souls. 
Their only hope for a better tomorrow is 
the faint one that they may some day stand 
erect and walk as free people into the market 
places of the world. 
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We, as a Nation and as a people, have not 
sought the position of world leadership that 
has been thrust upon us. We have been 
forced, against our will, into the great wars 
of recent years and at their conclusion we 
have been the first to turn our course into 
the paths of peace and reconstruction. The 
world is divided into two great camps to~ 
day—not by the wills of free people but by 
the ambitious demands of men lusting for 
power and ever more power over people and 
property. 

Behind the iron curtain today are great 
masses of people who must truly have aban- 
doned all hope for the future. But if there 
remains in their sad and bewildered minds 
and suffering hearts a spark that may some 
day be kindled into the fires of freedom, it 
is the United States of America that keeps 
that spark alive. Of even greater signifi- 
cance, at the moment, is the hope of the 
people on our side of the iron curtain. They 
look to us today for the treasured leadership 
that may find the way, and it is to these 
people that we feel most responsible. Ours 
is indeed a great mission and in it we can- 
not, we must not, fail. 

As I have said, we are the leaders of the 
free world and the hope of those still living 
behind the iron curtain. We are embarked 
upon a crusade for freedom which must be 
successful—not only for the people we seek 
to help but for ourselves—for the price of 
failure in this great mission is the prospec- 
tive loss of our own freedom. We must, be- 
cause of our strength and new-found ma- 
turity, inspire in others who prize freedom 
a sense of confidence in our purpose and in 
our ability to discharge it. More, we must 
inspire in them a sense of confidence in 
themselves and their own destinies. This 
cannot be done by lesson, but can be done 
by example. We cannot hope to accomplish 
abroad what we fail to do at home. Since 
1776 oppressed peoples throughout the world 
have followed our course in the hope that 
by so doing they may find for themselves 
a course to follow that will lead ultimately to 
the free society all men seek. 

President Woodrow Wilson, in an address 
before the cadets of West Point once said: 

“America came into existence for a pare 
ticular reason. It was as if in the provi- 
dence of God a continent had been kept 
unused and waiting for a peaceful people 
who loved liberty and the rights of man 
more than they loved anything else, to come 
and set up an unselfish commonwealth. 
There is none like it in the whole annals of 
mankind—men gathering out of every civi- 
lized nation in the world on the unused con- 
tinent and building up a policy exactly to 
suit themselves, not under the domination 
of any ruling dynasty, or of the ambitions 
of any royal family, doing what they pleased 
with their own life on a free space of land 
which God had made rich with every re- 
source which was necessary for the civiliza- 
tion they meant to build up. There is 
nothing like it.” 

But what of our stewardship of this 
heritage of freedom so freely given us by 
men who gave their all in its attainment? 
Can we be as proud of our performance 
as they of their sacrifice? 

I would remind you that in the 1948 
election, only 48,402,070 Americans went to 
the polls and voted out of an estimated 
87,000,000 qualified voters. Almost 40,000,- 
000 people placed so little value on their 
priceless heritage that they ignored their 
greatest responsibility of citizenship. In 
the same election, the very able junior Sena- 
tor from Texas was elected by a majority 
of about 100 votes. If you find it difficult 
to comprehend votes running into the mil- 
lions, I am sure you can see what might 
have happened if one voter in each pre- 
cinct—on one side or the other—had stayed 
away from the polls that day in Texas 
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Let us not forget that two of our most 
filustrious Presidents, Thomas Jefferson and 
John Quincy Adams, were each elected by 
a single vote in the Electoral College. A 
third, President Rutherford B. Hayes, was 
also elected by a single vote. 

The man who cast the deciding vote for 
him, a Congressman from Indiana, was taken 
from his sickbed in a serious condition to 
perform his duty of citizenship. What effect 
might it have had on the course of our his- 
tory if he had failed in the hour of his call to 
duty? 

A former governor of your neighboring 
State of New Jersey once said: “Citizens will 
die for democracy, pay taxes for it, and give 
their blood for its soldiers. But vote? Work 
at democracy? It takes a revolution or a 
miracle to arouse them.” 

The Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, 
said in a speech en route to the Capitol to 
take office as President: “I wish you to re- 
member, now and forever, that it is your 
business, and not mine; that if the union of 
these States and the liberties of this people 
shall be lost, it is but little to any one man 
of 52 years of age, but a great deal to the 
30,000,000 of pecple who inhabit these 
United States, and to their posterity in all 
coming times. It is your business to rise up 
and preserve the Union and liberty for your- 
selves, and not for me. I appeal to you again 
to constantly bear in mind that not with 
politicians, not with Presidents, not with 
Office seekers, but with you, is the question: 
Shall the Union and shall the liberties of 
this country be preserved to the latest gen- 
eration?” 

More recently, when Robert A. Vogeler was 
released from prison by the Communists in 
Hungary, one of his first remarks to Ameri- 
can reporters was: “You never know what 
freedom means—until you lose it.” 

What, you may well ask, does this mean to 
you? It is true that you are living today in 
the most democratic of all nations in the his- 
tory of nations. You enjoy freedom in abun- 
dance, and your rights to that freedom are 
guaranteed by your Constitution and by the 
laws your legislators have enacted. 

You have mighty armed forces to protect 
and shield you from foreign marauders, and 
you have government at home to protect you 
from despot and thief alike. ‘But the ques- 
tion before you today and tomorrow is not 
the enjoyment of those privileges of a free 
people—it is the question of the preserva- 
tion of those privileges. 

The terrible tragedy of freedom is the 
constant threat of its loss. It can’t happen 
here you say? It has happened to so many 
free people in the passage of time that we 
are the rare exception rather than the gen- 
eral rule. Looking back into time for a 
moment we find that the democratic form 
of government had its origin with the an- 
cient Greeks. The people of Athens chose a 
man named Solon to write a code of laws de- 
signed to improve the position of the peas- 
ants without destroying the rights and prop- 
erty of the nobles. It is from his name that 
we have today the reference to legislators as 
“solons.” His code of laws not only pro- 
tected the “demos’’—their word for the peo- 
ple—but it also compelled the people to take 
individual interest in their government and 
to participate in the process of self-govern- 
ment. As we find the origin of our word 
“democracy” in the Greek word meaning peoe 
ple, so we find the origin of our word “politie 
cal” in the ancient Greek word “politica” 
which had for its meaning the welfare of the 
people. 

But because the people of ancient Greece 
took their freedoms for granted—much as we 
do today—they neglected their responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and so lost for generations 
to come their cherished freedom. 

You are faced today, as perhaps never be- 
fore in the history of mankind, with a che!- 
lenge for the future. You are leaders in 
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your communities, and as such you are in a 
like measure leaders in your State and your 
Nation and the world. The price of leader- 
ship is great, and people are inclined to view 
that price in greater perspective than the 
rewards themselves. You will be attacked 
and abused and at times you will become dis- 
couraged. You will do your best for God and 
country, and your motives will be maligned. 
It may help if you adopt the philosophy a 
combat officer imparted to his troops in 
World War II as they prepared for battle. 
He said to his men: “You will acquire com- 
bat maturity when you decide that not all 
of the enemy artillery shells are aimed at 
you personally.” 

It was once said that “The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” The import of 
that adage was the effect of woman’s influ- 
ence or man—for in the days that expression 
was born women had no voice in public af- 
fairs. But today the hand of woman also 
rules the world by influence upon govern- 
ment—and through government on man. 
We, in America, have had our vote for a 
scant 30 years, and I do not know for a 
certainty that we have been entirely re- 
sponsible but I do believe that we have made 
perhaps as much progress in representative 
government in those years as was made by 
this Nation in the balance of our history. 
It is certainly more than coincidence that 
this has occurred. 

And while I am on the subject of progress 
in representative government, may I say 
that the progress was recorded under Demo- 
cratic administrations beginning in 1932. 
But with improvements in government £0 
increased responsibilities of citizenship. 
Those increasing responsibilities were clearly 
stated by President Truman when he said: 
“The job of being an American citizen keeps 
growing more difficult and more important 
every day and as the problems before our 
country become more complicated and more 
dangerous, we must give greater attention 
to our job of making basic decisions. There 
is less margin for error than there used to 
be. Wrong decisions in this day and age 
may wreck the country, once and for all.” 
These are ominous words—but they are true. 
I might add for myself that wrong decisions 
in the election of partisan officials to ad- 
minister our government would hasten the 
destruction we hope so desperately to avoid. 

And while I am on the subject of partisan- 
ship, I would remind you that one of the 
basic principals of party activity is the 
criticism one political party voices against 
the other. Constructive criticism is always 
good, but there is no room in government 
for destructive attacks in the name of party 
objectives. In England they call the minor- 
ity party “Her Majesty's loyal opposition.” 
At times I wish we could extend that phi- 
losophy to some few of the self-styled spokes- 
men for the minority party in the United 
States. 

Our form of government is based upon a 
two-party system, and experience has proven 
that principal sound. If you think it has its 
faults, compare it if you will with the multi- 
party government in France with all its dif- 
ficulties and the one-party system in Russia 
and her satellites with all their despotism. 

Within the framework of our two-party 
system we must determine first the best 
possible selection of candidates for Office to 
bear out standards. The next decision we 
must make—and one of equal if not greater 
importance—is the selection of the political 
party we are to support. We have chosen 
the Democratic Party because we honestly 
and sincerely believe that it more truly rep- 
resents and offers what we think is best for 
our people cnd our country. We are now, 
and we are going to continue to be, a truly 
national, vigorous, positive, and representa- 
tive political organization. We are going to 
continue to promote the general welfare of 


the people as the Constitution requires and 
the name of our party implies, and we are 
going to press forward with our efforts to de- 
velop a better world in which people can live 
in peace with their neighbors. 

I am not only proud of the party I inde- 
pendently chose to support, but I am proud 
of the men it has given us in offices of trust 
and responsibility. I am proud of our Pres- 
ident, who will, with the passage of time 
and the objectivity of comparative appraisal, 
be ranked not only as a good President but 
as one of our great Presidents. No man ever 
occupied the White House whose devotion to 
democratic institutions, whose faith in the 
essential common sense of the American 
people, or whose courage in fighting for the 
cause of justice and humanity was more 
ably demonstrated than that of President 
Harry S. Truman. 

But it is not enough to believe these 
things. If we are to discharge our respon- 
sibilities of citizenship we must not only 
know and understand the issues of our 
times—we must go into the market places of 
life and impart to others the knowledge of 
which we are possessed. This is the great 
mission that lies ahead of each and every 
one of you. 

You must help the American people—you, 
your friends, and your neighbors—to retain 
and expand their knowledge of government 
and their confidence in our way of life. By 
their natures people have faith in freedom, 
faith in right, faith in justice, and faith in 
God. But they must be taught to have faith 
in their government and in the political 
party of their choice. 

One of the most important decisions a 
woman makes is in the marking of her ballot. 
This is true whether she be voting for a town 
councilman, a member of the school board, 
a State legislator, a United States Congress- 
man or Senator, or the President of the 
United States. Every election is an impor- 
tant election—and every decision is vital to 
the future of the individual voter and to 
generations of voters to follow. 

Neither party is perfect because they are 
made up of human beings; but each party 
has a philosophy and a record of service and 
accomplishment upon which it can be judged. 
It is your responsibility to interpret and ex- 
plain the philosophy and record of our party. 

Some people say they have no party affilia- 
tions or preference. They call themselves in- 
dependents. But in my judgment, to be in- 
dependent of political party is evidence of 
immaturity and irresponsibility. Neither 
party will satisfy all the desires of many of 
our people, but if they treasure their demo- 
cratic way of life it behooves them to make 
a choice of the party that comes the nearest 
to what they want. 

T. V. Smith, in his book, the Legislative 
Way of Life, has this to say, “Democracy is 
government by politicians for citizens who 
too often reward them with disdain. This 
disdain of politicians is a dangerous disease. 
It is peculiarly dangerous for a democracy. 
Politicians are the secular priests of our 
common faith in one another. Either they 
attend to our joint business or that business 
gets neglected. If it gets neglected, then 
democracy fails from inefficiency.” 

Government plays an important part in 
your everyday life. If you think it doesn’t, 
Just suppose that all governmental activity 
Was suspended for 1 day. 

When you arose on that hypothetical 
morning, there would be no water for your 
use because most water and sewage systems 
are provided by government. You might or 
might not have utilities, because government 
requires public utilities to provide continu- 
ous service on an impartial basis to all. Your 

ns might be pilfered because there 
would be no agent of government to prevent 
theft. There would be no school to which 
your children could be sent, for education is 
&@ responsibility of government. If your 
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house caught on fire, it would be consumed 
if you could not control it because there 
would be no fire department. There would 
be no mail because there would be no postal 
service. A man stronger than you could 
order you to do his bidding because there 
would be no government to stay his hand. 

If all government was eliminated one 
morning, it is needless for me to say that 
before that day was past people would have 
gathered together and formed for themselves 
@ government. And when you come to the 
consideration of the relative merits of your 
government today, what functions would 
you eliminate if you were forming a new 
government tomorrow? 

As I have said, political parties are the 
proper instruments of the people in their 
democracy. They are essential to any demo- 
cratic form of government. Just as the gov- 
ernment belongs to us—so does our political 
party. We are as much our political party 
as we are Our Own government. By the same 
token, our political party should be equally 
cherished with our government. 

I cannot stress too much my belief that 
women's influence in our political life is 
essential to good government through polite 
ical service and activity. We have only to 
look at the women in public life today to 
see living examples. 

There is an all-time high of 235 women who 
are members of the 1952 State legislatures. 
As a matter of fact, there are only eight State 
legislatures which do not number women 
among their members. They are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and my own State of 
Oklahoma. 

We hear much of the accomplishments of 
our two top women diplomats—both of whom 
are political appointees from our party. 
Women have assumed leadership in affairs 
of State throughout the world, and their 
numbers are growing. Important though 
their contribution may be, I cannot help be- 
lieving that you and women like you 
throughout the land are leaving a greater 
mark on the future of mankind. 

There can be no doubt that one of the 
greatest obstacles to an alert and active citi- 
zenry is the natural inertia and defeatist at- 
titude in people that causes them to doubt 
their own capabilities. The principal differ- 
ence between the great man or woman and 
the ordinary man or woman may generally 
be found in this attitude. But it is a truth 
born of history that the biographies of the 
great men and women of public life may be 
told in terms of their defeats as well as their 
triumphs. In the main, their triumphs grew 
out of their defeats. Gen. George Washing- 
ton tasted often the bitter dregs of defeat but 
never of despair. 

It is significant that despite his many 
losses, he was victorious in his final great 
battle for the freedom of America. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a failure in business and 
in love, suffered a nervous breakdown, was 
defeated in campaigns for the legislature, 
presidential elector, Congress, Senate, Vice 
President, and several other offices he 
sought—but we remember him as the Great 
Emancipator who freed an enslaved people 
and preserved for generations to come the 
Union of these United States of America. 
More recently, @ man who almost lost the 
battle for life itself in his infliction with in- 
fantile paralysis became one of the great men 
of all time in his service to his people, his 
Nation, and the world as President of the 
United States—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

And so I leave this final thought with you. 
You have a difficult and seemingly thank- 
less task before you. You are faced with a 
bitter campaign in the course of which your 
heart will grow heavy and your body weary. 
You may be assailed with doubts and at 


_ times lose faith. You will be on the de- 


fensive as often as the offensive, for your 
party is now in office. But as I see it, you 
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have no choice. By your presence here to- 
day you have demonstrated your faith in 
your party and your Government, and by 
your past performance you have demon- 
strated your willingness to serve the cause 
of justice and freedom. Give a good ace 
counting of yourself in the months ahead, 
and your children’s children will bless your 
name. 

The reward for your vigilance will be sur- 
vival. The reward for your service will be a 
better tomorrow—not only for yourself and 
your neighbors but for all the peoples of the 
world. I am confident that you will do no 
less than your best. I am confident that 
your best will be adequate. 





Wake Island Will Not Be Forgotten as 
Long as Gallantry and Heroism Are 
Respected 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, all tco 
often heroic episodes in American mili- 
tary history grow dim in popular mem- 
ory. Such a fate must not overtake one 
of our most inspiring chapters in the his- 
tory of World War II—the gallant battle 
staged against overwhelming odds by a 
tiny band of United States marines on 
Wake Island in the grim days following 
Pearl Harbor. 

This courageous story is recalled with 
a moving plea for adequate recognition 
10 years later in the current issue of 
Pegasus, monthly publication of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp. A 
challenge to all patriotic Americans, it 
was written by William G. Key, editor 
of the magazine. Under permission 
granted me by the House, I include it 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp in order 
that all my colleagues may give it the 
consideration is so justly deserves. 

We Members of Congress take special 
pride in this moving story of American 
gallantry because the Wake Island force 
was commanded by then Maj. James 
DevEREvx, later a general and now an 
honored member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from his home State of 
Maryland. 

Here is the story: 

Wake IsLtanp Witt Not Be FORGOTTEN AS 
LONG AS GALLANTRY AND HEROISM ARE 
RESPECTED 
The shrine of an old war—one which will 

rank in American history with the Alamo— 

today lies wholly neglected while planes 
serving a new war hourly shatter the quiet 
of hallowed ground. Wake, Peale, and 

Wilkes Islands, where United States marines 

fought an epic battle in the shattering first 

days of World War II, have today only scat- 
tered debris and a few rotting wooden signs 
to recall their immortal role in’ history. 

Yet only 10 years ago the late President 
Roosevelt wrote: “The courageous conduct of 
the men who defended Wake Island against 
overwhelming enemy forces from December 8 
to 22, 1941, has been noted with admiration 
by their fellow countrymen and the civilized 








world. It will not be forgotten as long as 
gallantry and heroism are respected.” 

Wake Island prior to World War II had 
been a Pan American seaplane base on its 
far eastern routes. It was being built up as 
an interesting way stop on what was then a 
terrifically tiring and rather adventuresome 
flying boat haul to the Philippines and 
China. It also was being built up as a naval 
air station, primarily for patrol planes which 
would have covered the Japanese-mandated 
islands from which came the blows against 
the Wake marine garrison long before the 
island had been put in shape to maintain its 
defenses. The marines had landed only on 
November 2, 1941. 

With the day's difference of the interna- 
tional date line, the attack on Wake Island 
began only a few hours after word had come 
through that the Ford Island rookery of our 
major fleet units had been blasted. Four 
hundred and forty-nine marines of the First 
Defense Battalion held the island, flipped 
back one invasion attempt and withstood 
almost daily air attack until overwhelmed 
on December 23. Their batteries were use- 
less, their 12 fighters had been lost, and 
more than 1,200 Japanese landing troops were 
on the islands when the surrender was or- 
dered. Four enemy warships had been sunk, 
8 more damaged, %1 planes shot down, and 
some 50 others damaged. Enemy dead are 
calculated to have exceeded 1,000. 

Of Japanese occupation, signs abound. 
Their cunningly contrived pillboxes, their 
delicate interweaving of murderous fire- 
traps, their torpedoes in a shattered marine 
depot, underground command posts and hos- 
pitals, bleached bones sprung from the 
ground by American bombs and left un- 
tended on the coral dirt, saki bottles marking 
undamaged graves, big naval guns mounted 
on the forelands, the hulks of a big trans- 
port and the two landing craft, wrecked by 
the deadly, bu. too small and too few, ma- 
rine 5- and 3-inchers, and held tight on the 
coral reef. 

But what monument or markers to the 
gallant marines? The twisted girders of 
their barracks? The shattered oil ta: ks? 
The overgrown remains of Pan American 
Airways’ hotel? The rebuilt airfield oper- 
ated by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion? The two-tier quonset administration 
building? Well, then, settle for the Ameri- 
can flag waving once more over the islands 
and for the role Wake and its sister islands 
play in the Pacific airlift to the Korean bat- 
tlefront. For that is all. 

Wake Island today is somewhat illogically 
under jurisdiction of CAA in its major role 
as a stepping stone on the Military Air 
Transport Service route to Japan and Korea, 
Taken over by CAA several years ago, be- 
fore the Korean conflict, to serve commer- 
cial airlines flying to the Far East, Wake 
Island has been built up with facilities and 
personnel almost entirely civilian. It has a 
regular population of some 550 persons, of 
which less than 50 are USAF or United States 
Codst Guard personnel. It has, in addition, a 
floating population of 120 to 150 flight-crew 
members who use it as a rest base, bringing 
a flight from Japan or Hawaii, or the Philip- 
pines, and turning it over to a rested crew 
at Wake. There are 29 families on the 
islands, of which 23 are CAA, one Standard 
Oil of California (which represents an oil 
company combine servicing the station) and 

five airlines. The United States Weather Bu- 
reau, the only civilian weather station on 
this essentially military route, is planning to 
send in families. The Coast Guard operates 
the loran station, used primarily for aircraft 
navigation, with a 7-man detail. 

Actually, nothing much has been done 
to Wake since the war except to provide 
elementary housing. It is a quonset-hut 
island, although Pan American does have 
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extensive plans for a hotel and other fa- 
cilities there. Under CAA administration, 
Pan 





American shares operating facilities 
with Transocean Air Lines and both house 
and feed the transients; each handles 


through military aircraft on an alternating 
share basis. Buildings are all owned by 
CAA and operated by the airlines under a 
type of permit which requires them to be 
operated for the benefit of all comers. 
Funds for its operation come out of the Fed- 
eral airways budget, and landing fees fall 
far short of meeting the expense of operating 
the field. 

Immediately after the war, some effort was 
made by Navy personnel to mark the his- 
toric spots connected with the marine de- 
fense of the island. The signs were of wood, 
with painted letters which have since faded 
until they are almost entirely illegible. 
Many have been moved by photo enthusi- 
asts who considered better backgrounds es- 
sential, so that their present location usu- 
ally is not accurate. Since this first effort, 
nothing has been done to maintain the 
shrine of heroism bought with the blood of 
Maj. James P. S. DEvErrux’s 449 valiant ma- 
rines, and bought back in the overwhelming 
control of the Pacific seas that reduced 
Wake's Japanese garrison to subsist on rats 
which they permitted to overrun the islands, 
and which are still giving us trouble eradi- 
cating today. 

The heroism and the glory of Wake ac- 
tually are becoming a forgotten chapter. 
Even at Pearl Harbor, the attitude is that 
Wake is not a pleasant place to stay a few 
days, and why go? Thousands of service 
people and hundreds of Marines on their 
way to Korea land there, are fed and move 
on with little pause and seldom a word 
of the days a decade past. The only evi- 
dence seen by 999 out of 1,000, who land 
there consists of two rusting Jananese tanks 
flanking a path to the administration 
building. 

The civilians and the military personnel at 
Wake are conscious of the neglect, but are 
without facilities and, in these days, with- 
out time to remedy it. None now have exact 
knowledge of the battle, and the key points 
have to be searched out with the aid of popu- 
lar maps prepared by Marine Corps his- 
torians, which in themselves are little help to 
the person on the actual ground, having few 
key points for reference. Japanese positions 
have changed some of the topographical fea- 
tures, rendering the maps even more difficult 
to use for anything but the most general 
orientation. Even the spot of the Japanese 
surrender is unmarked and could probably 
be found only by the handful who par- 
ticipated in the action. 

It is difficult today to determine the loca- 
tion of various actions culminating in the 
final Marine capitulation. In a short time 
it may be almost imposible, particularly if 
no control is exercised over construction on 
the islands with some view to their historic 
significance. The remains of Jap occupation 
are crumbling to the elements and their big 
guns rusting out rapidly. The hulk of a 
Japanese seaplane shot down near the old 
Pan American flying boat ramp is used as 
a depository for beach party beer cans. 

Whether or not all this should be preserved 
can only be determined by an historical com- 
mission. Certainly, now that we have come 
to a peace treaty with Japan the decaying 
bones of her soldiers should be returned to 
their homeland and not left buried in the 
ground they took with their massive attack 
first launched on the day of infamy. 

But it is long past time when Wake Island 
should be honored as the shrine it became 
during the dark days of American history in 
the year 1941. A decade has passed, and 
honor to these marines is a debt that the 
United States must pay in some small meas- 
ure of faith. 
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Department of Defense Appropriation Bill, 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, as the 
debate on this bill, H. R. 7391, making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense, approaches the end, I think the 
House can be proud of its accomplish- 
ments in reducing budget estimates on 
all appropriation bills for the fiscal year, 
1953, which begins on July 1. If I have 
correctly calculated savings made to date, 
by cuts below the budget estimates, when 
we finish with this bill we will have made 
sa.ings of more than $6,000,000,000, 
which will greatly lower previous esti- 
mates of our deficit for the coming fiscal 
year. 

When this Defense Department appro- 
priation bill came to us the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had already 
cut it by $4,240,000,090 below the budget 
estimates. 

On the House floor during whe past 2 
days the following cuts have been made: 

First. The amount allotted by the bill 
to the National Security Resources 
Board has been cut from $1,500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

Second. The $75,000 allotted to the 
National Security Training Commission 
was completely cut out. 

Third. The emergency fund of the De- 
partment of Defense was cut from $40,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Fourth. Funds for the maintenance 
and operation of the Army have been 
cut by $135,600,000. 

Fifth. The additional working capital 
for the Army stock fund was cut out en- 
tirely, resulting in a reduction of $140,- 
000,000 from the amount carriec in the 
bill. 

Sixth. The item for service-wide sup- 
ply and finance in the Navy was reduced 
by $765,858; 

Seventh: The item for major procure- 
ment other than aircraft for the De- 
partment of the Air Force has been re- 
duced by $130,000,000; 

Eighth. The item for maintenance and 
operation of the Air Force has been re- 
duced by $28,026,858; 

Ninth. The item for military personnel 
requirements for the Air Force has been 
reduced by $17,739,000; 

I believe that the items by which the 
bill before us has been reduced amounts 
to approximately $473,000,000. 

That brings us now to the amendment 
now before us, commonly known as the 
Smith amendment, which seeks to cut 
an additional amount of from two to five 
billions of dollars from this bill. I am 
against this amendment, not that I 
would not like to see the savings which 
the amendment proposes, but rather be- 
cause I feel that there is no actual 
saving involved. 

Long before today, under authority 
given it by this Congress, the Army, 


Navy, and Air Force has ordered cer- 
tain military equipment, largely military 
aircraft, the hardware of war and de- 
fense, and the only effect that the Smith 
amendment will have, as I see it, is to 
postpone the day when we will accept 
delivery of this equipment, and there- 
fore will delay the build-up of the de- 
fenses of this country, and the chances 
are that when we finally do decide to 
accept delivery and pay for this equip- 
ment that we are morally and legally 
bound to do, it will be higher than it 
would be to accept delivery and pay for 
it during the forthcoming fiscal year. 

As an individual Member of Congress, 
I have tried to build a good record in 
doing my full part to provide this coun- 
try with the best defense weapons and 
organization that we can afford. As I 
see it, we cannot afford at this time to 
slow up our defense progress. Many are 
complaining that it is too slow now. If 
we adopt the amendment before us, we 
only slow it down more. 

I regard the year before us as one of 
the dangerous ones. Europe today has 
about 29 divisions of troops. She needs 
@ minimum of 50 divisions, and is striv- 
ing to attain that goal, with our help, 
by the end of this year. If this Con- 
gress starts slowing down on the effort 
that we have bound ourselves to make, 
I do not believe that our example will 
have a very saiutary effect in encourag- 
ing our allies in Western Europe to ex- 
tend themselves to reach the goal at the 
earliest possible date of being able to 
defend Western Europe if the Russian 
aggressor moves. 

I hope the Smith amendment will be 
defeated. It will not contribute to the 
rapid build-up of our defenses. We 
must have a rapid build-up in order to 
insure the safety of our country. The 
matter is squarely before us now. If we 
fail to act today, we will not have another 
chance to do so for nearly a year. 

I wish it were possible to cut the bill 
before us to one-third its present size. 
To do so would automatically balance 
the budget for next year and give us 
perhaps fifteen billions to pay on our 
national debt. But we cannot afford to 
take the chance. We must rearm this 
country for any emergency that may de- 
velop. We owe that duty to the Ameri- 
can people who have entrusted us with 
their safety at this difficult time. 


The Army’s Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, of all our 
military services, it seems to me that the 
Army is generally the most potent target 
for public criticism. Net that the Army 
does not deserve criticism sometimes; 
however, I do believe that in the process 
there is a tendency to overlook the 
Army’s achievements. Therefore, I 
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would like to point out a few of the things 
that show the Army is moving forward 
in its effort-to effect economies both at 
home and abroad. 

I spent several weeks in Korea recently 
during a trip to the Far East and I actu- 
ally saw the tremendous effort the Army 
was making there to economize. Army 
salvage teams were operating in areas 
virtually up to the front line in Korea 
and picking up every conceivable type 
of Army matériel which had a rehabili- 
tation, spare part, or scrap value. This 
method of battlefield salvage has un- 
doubtedly reclaimed millions of dollars 
worth of matériel such as the following: 

First. All types of individual equip- 
ment like sleeping bags, canteens, winter 
clothing, rifles, and the many other items 
which are abandoned or dropped during 
the stress and strain of actual combat. 

Second. Literally mountains of ex- 
pended shell casings which have a high 
scrap value due to the critical shortage 
of brass and other metals. 

Third. Worn-out or battle-damaged 
signal, ordnance, and other types of 
technical equipment which can be re- 
paired for service again or cannibalized 
for spare parts. 

Behind the lines in Korea and Japan I 
saw indigenous Korean and Japanese 
personnel being used in Army operations 
wherever possible to replace the Ameri- 
can soldier in our supply, transportation, 
depots, port, and other noncombatant 
logistical activities. This represents a 
tremendous savings in American man- 
power and in the cost of providing these 
essential military services. Some exam- 
ples of the extent to which this economy 
is being pursued are the following: 

First. Eighty-five percent of the per- 
sonnel used in our supply depots in Japan 
are Japanese, with the only American 
military personnel assigned to the depots 
acting in a supervisory capacity. 

Second. Japanese and Korean person- 
nel are used as much as possible for port 
operations which has decreased the per 
ton cost of operation to about half that 
of similar operations in the United 
States. 

Third. Use of Japanese personnel for 
motor transportation activities under the 
supervision of American soldiers repre- 
sents a daily savings of tens of thousands 
of dollars in costs and a substantial re- 
duction in the amount of American mili- 
tary manpower needed for these ac- 
tivities. 

In Japan I saw reclamation operations 
being conducted by the Army which were 
effecting tremendous savings. The fol- 
lowing statistics on reclamation since the 
beginning of the Korean war will suffice 
to indicate the scope of this operation: 

First. Twenty-two million pieces of 
clothing and equipment have been re- 
claimed and renovated for use again. 

Second. Two million pairs of footwear 
have been remade. Included in this 
footwear item are thousands of pairs of 
combat boots which were completely re- 
built at a cost of about 70 cents a pair 
and thousands of pairs of ordinary serv- 
ice shoes which were reconditioned into 
combat boots at a cost of around 30 cents 
a pair. Consider the savings represented 
by this one operation when a new pair 
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of combat boots costs $12.58 in the United 
States. 

Third. Thirty-four million items of 
general supply, ranging from shovels to 
field kitchen ranges, have been recon- 
ditioned. 

The cost of just those items mentioned 
above is estimated at approximately 
$125,000,000 if bought new in the United 
States, but the reclamation was made 
at a cost of $3,000,000, with a savings of 
some $122,000,000. 

Fourth. Engineer items reclaimed and 
sent to Korea: (a) Air compressors, 384; 
(b) crane-shovels, 486; (c) road graders, 
317: total, 1,187. 

The above items plus other items of 
engineer equipment—such as generators, 
and so forth—have been reclaimed from 
surplus all around the Pacific area and, 
in 19 months, engineer equipment worth 
$50,280,000 has been recovered at a total 
cost of only $11,670,000—a savings of 
almost $39,000,000. 

Fifth. Spare parts program: $30,000,- 
000 worth of spare parts have been re- 
claimed, cleaned, and preserved for the 
engineer items above at a cost of just 
under 2 cents on the dollar or a total 
cost of $600,000. 

Sixth. Harbor craft: Three hundred 
and four assorted type of harbor craft 
was recovered, repaired, and stored by 
the Far East command and later proc- 
essed into actual service in the Korean 
war effort. The original cost of these 
craft was estimated at $60,000,000, and 
they were rehabilitated at a cost of about 
$3,000,000. 

The Army has pursued an extensive 
program of utilizing World War II sur- 
plus equipment found all over the Far 
East and Pacific that escaped disposal 
after World War II and rehabilitating it 
for use in Korea. Over half of the engi- 
neer equipment shipped to Korea has 
been made available through this proc- 
ess. This included such relatively expen- 
sive items as air compressors, crane 
shovels, road graders, and other items of 
that nature. Vehicles of all types and 
many other kinds of heavy equipment 
were also reconditioned and put into use 
as a result of this scavenger program. 

There are many other commendable 
features of the Army’s efforts in the Far 
East to economize; however, the fore- 
going is sufficient to indicate that a very 
serious program has been, and is being, 
pursued in order to do the job at a mini- 
mum cost to the taxpayer. 

Not only is this economy program be- 
ing pursued overseas, but it is the sub- 
ject of close scrutiny here in the United 
States. Several examples of the Army’s 
economy drive here are the following: 

First. Nine months ago Secretary of 
the Army Frank Pace, Jr., initiated 
Operation Red Tape to eliminate un- 
necessary paper work in the interest of 
efficiency, saving manpower, and lower 
costs of operation. One hundred proj- 
ects are now being conducted in this op- 
eration, ranging from preparing a morn- 
ing report less frequently to eliminating 
unnecessary efficiency reports on officers 
and enlisted men. By eliminating the 
necessity for some 270,000 efficiency re- 
ports, it is figured that 135,000 man- 


hours and many thousands of dollars will 
be saved each year. 

Second. It has been estimated that the 
first 6 months of the Army’s economy 
program realized savings of several mil- 
lions of dollars and at least 100,000 man- 
hours in the New York area’s First Army 
alone through elimination of red tape, 
conservation of gasoline and heating 
fuel, the use of processing teams for in- 
duction and similar measures. 

Third. Tables of organization and 
equipment for Army units have been re- 
viewed and nonessential items of equip- 
ment eliminated. The savings esti- 
mated On the basic equipment for only 
one artillery battery out of the hundreds 
in existence is $32,500; for a division ord- 
nance company, $17,400; for a tank com- 
pany, $41,500; and so on for the many 
other types of Army units. Millions of 
dollars in savings are represented in this 
one economy activity alone. 

Many, many other examp!es of recent 
economies resulting from the Army’s 
economy program are available. The 
point I hope I have illustrated here, how- 
ever, is this: The Army is making an 
effort to conserve and economize and 
has shown results. The program is not, 
by any means, complete yet, but I think 
an honest and sincere demonstration of 
effort such as this should be given some 
recognition here in Congress. Certainly, 
credit is due the Army for prosecuting a 
rehabilitation program which has re- 
turned $9,500,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment to service since World War II at 
a cost of less than $1,500,000,000. 

In evaluating the Army’s appropria- 
tion, particularly after it has already 
been screened and approved by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, I feel we 
should give consideration to these indi- 
cations of good faith and progress on the 
part of the Army insofar as economy and 
conservation is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, this session I have voted 
for nearly every proposal to reduce Fed- 
eral expenditures because I believe one 
of the most serious problems confront- 
ing this Nation is lavish spending and 
the mounting national debt. However, 
I do not believe in economizing at the ex- 
pense of American soldiers’ lives. 

The Army requested $450,000,000 for 
research and development for the pri- 
mary purpose of developing, improving, 
and testing combat weapons, equipment, 
and techniques. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee approved the full $450,- 
000,000 requested for research and de- 
velopment in spite of the fact that it 
trimmed a little over $1,500,000,000 from 
other parts of the Army budget. This 
certainly justifies the conclusion that the 
committee was sufficiently impressed 
with the importance of this program to 
grant every nickel of the amount desired 
by the Army. 

Today’s research and development is 
the activity which pays off on the bat- 
tlefields of the future. It keep our casu- 
alty lists to a minimum by giving our 
soldiers better weapons, better equip- 
ment, and better techniques. I would 
just like to mention a few specific things 
that have been, or are being, developed 
in this program: 
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First. New and improved tanks, the 
new recoilless antitank weapons, the im- 
proved bazookas, better flame throwers, 
and many other improvements and new 
weapons for the infantryman, tanker, 
and other combat elements of the Army. 

Second. Guided missiles, new antiair- 
craft weapons, and many other vital fea- 
tures of air defense that are so necessary 
in today’s type of warfare. 

Third. Adaptation of atomic energy to 
tactical weapons and defenses against 
atomic, biological, and chemical warfare. 

Fourth. Methods to eliminate serum 
jaundice from blood plasma, to find sub- 
stitutes for blood plasma, to decrease 
extreme-cold-weather casualties, and 
Similar medical problems. 

Fifth. Development of new winter 
clothing and body armor for our soldiers 
in Korea. 

Thee are many other aspects of the 
program, but this should suffice to indi- 
cate that research and development is 
the activity which is necessary to keep 
our soldiers the best armed, the best 
equipped, and the best-cared-for soldiers 
in the world. 

The result of only one small develop- 
ment in this program tends to be over- 
looked back here in Washington, but 
when that development is transmitted to 
the soldier on the battlefield in Korea 
and becomes the difference between life 
and death or between a small measure of 
comfort and no comfort, then it assumes 
an importance that makes it worth every 
penny spent in bringing it about. 

For instance, on my trip to Korea re- 
cently, I saw some of the results of this 
program and can sincerely say that it is 
worth all the money we put into it. One 
day, I watched a group of American in- 
fantrymen go out on patrol. They en- 
tered a minefield and one young soldier 
stepped on a mine. The patrol brought 
this young fellow back to our lines and 
I went to the battalion aid station with 
him. The battalion surgeon showed me 
something that I did not believe could be 
possible. Some bones in this youngster’s 
foot and ankle were broken due to the 
effect of the explosion, but he had not 
had his foot blown off as had usually been 
the case in World War II with this type 
of casualty. The battalion surgeon said 
that the reason this soldier had not lost 
his foot was due to the new shoe pac 
which had been developed recently with 
a reinforced steel plate in the sole. That 
is the type of thing research and develop- 
ment does for our soldiers in combat. 

On the other hand what happens when 
we do not provide adequately for re- 
search and development? In World War 
II, Isaw some of the results of our failure 
in this field. We started the war behind 
the Germans in armored development 
and, from my experience, stayed there 
throughout the war. During the war, 
we would bring out a new model tank to 
cope with the existing German model 
and, by the time our new tank had been 
researched and developed and was rolling 
off the assembly line to the combat 
troops, the Germans would already have 
@ new tank on the battlefield which was 
improved sufficiently to continue their 
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tank superiority. Anybody that has ex- 
perienced an enemy tank attack with 
his back against the wall where the 
enemy tanks kept coming and shedding 
American bazooka rounds and American 
57 millimeter antitank rounds like rain 
drops, will realize that the research and 
development connected with new and im- 
proved antitank weapons is, and will be, 
the difference between life and death for 
many American soldiers. I had just that 
experience during World War II when 
we had just crossed the Seine River in 
France and it was either stand and take 
itor swim. That could have been avoided 
if we had had an adequate research and 
development program prior to World 
War II. 

As i understand it, our present phi- 
losophy on warfare is to substitute tech- 
nology and matériel, wherever possible, 
for American manpower on the battle- 
field. In other words, we want to im- 
prove our weapons and techniques or de- 
vise new weapons and techniques so that 
a combat operation culminates in one 
American soldier standing on the battle- 
field and doing a job that formerly re- 
quired possibly four or five American 
soldiers. How are we going to pursue 
that philosophy if we impair our re- 
search and development program? Ob- 
viously, the very core of any such trend 
must be a research and development 
program. 


Federal Communications Commission 
Employees’ Service ition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Tuesday, April 8, the Honorable 
Paul A. Walker, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, paid 
tribute to Federal Communications 
Commission employees at the FCC’s first 
annual-awards program. 

Although the interest of the Federal 
Government in communications does not 
go back as far as its interest in some 
other fields, it goes back far enough to 
honor a large number of individuals who 
have given years of devoted service to 
the Federal Government in the interest 
of communications. 

This FCC ceremony was in line with 
the general practice of the Government 
for recognizing extended career service. 

In his remarks Chairman Walker paid 
tribute to over 500 employees who have 
served the Federal Communications 
Commission and its predecessor agencies 
for 10 years or more. 

Certainly in these days, when the need 
for faithful and devoted Government 
service has never been greater, this cere- 
mony was most appropriate; and, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pondix of the Recorp the following re- 
marks of the distinguished Federal Com- 


munications Commission Chairman on 
this event: 


This is a unique occasion. 

In the first place, we people of the FCC 
are usually so busy that we do not have 
time to get together for an agency-wide 
meeting of any kind. Even for this occa- 
sion, I regret to say, we are able to have only 
a few people of our field offices here. 

In the second place, workers for the Gov- 
ernment are not accustomed to having their 
services publicly recognized. 

And yet here today we can see why, despite 
their inability to enjoy the advantages of 
agency-wide meetings, and despite the lack 
of public recognition, the people of the FCC 
function as effectively as they do. 

The reason is the spirit of enthusiasm for 
the careers they have chosen for themselves 
and loyalty to their agency and to their 
country. All that is personified in the men 
and women of the FCC who are here today 
to receive their service pins. 

In most cases these service records repre- 
sent the best years of the worker’s life. In 
some cases they represent almost a genera- 
tion of time. 

It is because of this kind of devotion to 
duty that an agency as small as ours per- 
forms 80 many tasks so well. 

Consider the responsibilities of the FCC: 

The FCC is on land, on sea, and in the 
air—and more, for the FCC regulates the 
cables that run under the sea—under the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Caribbean. 

You guard the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of passengers on the ships that sail 
the seven seas. 

You guard the lives of passengers in our 
airliners. 

You guard the lives of citizens through 
the police radio and many other safety and 
special radio services. 

You guard the public interest in the giant 
telegraph and telephone industries. In the 
past 18 years since the founding of the FCC 
you have helped save the American people 
more than $2,000,000,000 on their telephone 
bills. And this saving is continuing at 
$300,000,000 a year. 

You regulate broadcasting, with its 3,000 
rural stations and 100 television stations. 
These days you are working overtime to 
launch a new, expanded, and improved 
national system of television. 

You work for the public. 

Your job is a public trust. 

The pins being awarded today are more 
than symbols of years of service. 

They are also symbols of high devotion to 
the protection of the interests of the Amer- 
ican public. 

I congratulate all of you :eceiving these 
service pins. And my congratulations go, 
of course, also to our fellow workers in the 
field offices whom we would like so much to 
have with us. 

I wish you many more happy and produc- 
tive years in the service of our agency and 
our country. 


Stand by the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, it is my 
privilege to insert in the Recorp a speech 
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by the Honorable Burton E. Sweet, of 

Waverly, Iowa, delivered to the third 

Iowa district convention of the Veterans 

of Foreign Wars and the VFW Auxiliary. 
Mr. Sweet’s address follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am a Repubican. 
Above all else I am an American. The Re- 
publicans this year have a splendid list of 
candidates to choose from for President of 
the United States. I do not rise at this time 
to speak for any one of them. I am for har- 
mony in our ranks, not discord. When the 
choice has been made at the Republican 
National Convention we must all march one 
way, under the Republican banner in this 
great crisis in our national affairs. 

The people of this country are sound at the 
core. The shallows murmur but the deeps 
resound. 

The time has come in this terrible crisis to 
chart a new course across the turbulent and 
uncertain sea of our domestic and foreign 
affairs. We must meet the Truman adminis- 
tration head on. 

We are locked in a titanic struggle with 
Russia. Whether we are willing to admit 
it or not, we are actually at war with Russia 
at the present time. The present condition 
of affairs in which we find ourselves was not 
brought about by the Republican Party or its 
leaders. 

The policy of lend-lease to Russia has 
proven to be a mistake. We will never get 
the return of our ships from Russia or the 
millions of equipment that we sent her in 
the hour of her greatest peril with Germany. 
We looked upon her at one time as an ally, 
but she has proven to be a traitor to the 
United States Government. 

The United Nations has proven to be in- 
effective and impotent to bring about peace 
in the world, and will be impotent so long 
as any nation can exercise the veto power. 
We have one vote while Russia has three 
votes. We are one nation out of 60. We 
have surrendered a part of our national 
sovereignty. 

At the present time the United Nations 
dominates and directs our Army in Korea. 
We are no more an independent nation. 

The Marshall plan has proven to be a 
national blunder. We have already spent 
$104,000,000,000 in money and the other na- 
tions are clamoring for more and are not our 
friends. 

We cannot carry the world on our shoul- 
ders abroad and the New Deal on our backs 
at home. One hundred and four billions 
would place a row of cannon around the 
United States, fill the air with fighting 
planes, and the seas along our shores with 
submarines. If necessary, let us use our 
atomic bombs. We could defy Russia and 
defend ourselves and be safe. 

The welfare State—the New Deal—is lead- 
ing us down the road to destruction and 
socialism. For about 20 years we have been 
wandering in the wilderness of doubt and 
uncertainty. Our so-called prosperity has 
been a delusion and a sham. We are living 
in a fool’s paradise, made so by Government 
spending and waste. 

The New Deal has taken from the people 
more taxes than was taken from them in all 
our previous history. We are nearing tax 
saturation. The national budget has not 
been balanced for years. We are on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

This is no time to indulge in illusions of 
hope. This is no time to take counsel of 
fear. We are now in war with Russia. Men 
may cry peace, peace, but there is no peace. 
The time has come to fight. I repeat, ladies 
and gentlemen, the time has come to fight 
and take a definite stand. 

Let us as Americans, proud of our heritage, 
be ready to defend it. The blood of our fore- 
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fathers should not turn back in our veins. 
We must set our house in order. We must 
fight now, while we are still strong, before 
we have depleted our great resources. 

We cannot have an armistice without vic- 
tory. We cannot have peace, as has been well 
said by General MacArthur, without victory. 

Let us take over Manchuria, destroy the 
Red army and on to victory. We are now 
fighting a needless war in Korea. We are 
fighting an unconstitutional war, but let us 
make the most of it. We are fighting a war 
in Korea at the behest of a despotic Presi- 
dent. Our armies are now under the direce 
tion of the United Nations. We have sur- 
rendered a part of our sovereignty as a na- 
tion through the dictates of a would-be 
despot who plunged us into war in Korea 
without consulting the Congress of the 
United States. By so doing was our Presi- 
dent playing politics? 

The blood of thousands of American boys 
is on his hands, and their bodies now sleep 
in the cold embrace of the senseless clay, all 
sacrificed upon the altar of a senseless for- 
eign policy of appeasement. Appeasement 
is the policy of weaklings and cowards. Let 
us marshal our great resources, money, men, 
factories, mines, and farms, Let us throw 
the gauntlet down to fate. Let us fight for 
our rights, and our national sovereignty like 
Americans. I had rather die on this spot 
than live for 1 hour under the subjugation 
of Russia. Let us stand by our Constitution 
and our individual enterprise system. Let 
us stand by individual and religious liberty 
that we inherited from our forefathers. Let 
us stand by the Constitution, the Republic, 
and the flag until the dawn of the eternal 
morning. Let us do it now while we are 
strong. 

There are certain things that are possible 
in government. There are certain things 
that are impossible, because they are not 
in harmony with the decrees and laws of 
the infinite. 

Let us be wise in our day and generation. 
Let us be shrewd enough, let us be keen 
enough to discern and folicw this line of 
demarkation in the affairs of government 
and in the fields of economics that our free 
institutions may survive. Let us as free 
men have the courage to follow the dictates 
of our own conscience. Let us have the 
mental and physical fortitude to follow and 
carry out the God-given convictiors and faith 
that abides in our souls, though the heavens 
fall. 

Instead of our following some impossible 
altruistic doctrine conjured up by designing 
men, let us think of America and the Ameri- 
can people. 

“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make (and Keep) you free.” 


A Letter by Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick to 
the Children of Whittaker Chambers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include with my re- 
marks a letter by Dr. Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, president of Mount Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis., written by him to 
the children of Whittaker Chambers, 
after Dr. Fitzpatrick read the first in- 


stallment of the Whittaker Chambers 
story in the Saturday Evening Post. It 
was reprinted in the Catholic School 
Journal, published by Bruce & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. It expresses the Christian 
concept of a person who has truly re- 
deemed himself from a life that had been 
enmeshed in evil and a sober recognition 
of the errors of his past life to be used 
as a stepping stone to win greatness. 
This was the state of St. Paul, of St. 
Augustine, and many others who turned 
from malice toward virtue. 
Herewith is Dr. Fitzpatrick’s letter: 

To THE CHILDREN OF WHITTAKER CHAMBERS? 


There is a note of pathos, though of what 
may seem like stern reality, in the words 
your father addresses to you in the intro- 
duction to his new book: 

“My children, as long as you live, the 
shadow of the Hiss case will brush you. In 
every pair of eyes that rests on you, you will 
see pass, like a cloud passing behind a woods 
in winter, the memory of your father—dis- 
sembled in friendly eyes, lurking in un- 
friendly eyes. Sometimes you will wonder 
which is harder to bear: friendly forgiveness 
or forthright hate.” 

There may be unfriendly eyes as there is 
always in man the animal or even the beast, 
and there is always original sin, the primor- 
dial struggle between man and God, which 
your father, wise man that he now is, sees as 
the eternal human struggle. 

If such unfriendly people cross your path 
let not their shadow darken your day, for 
there will be larger numbers of the sons of 
men who are the sons of God seeing your 
father in his true proportion, his humility, 
his self-effacement, a spiritual courage that 
must have had the grace of God, the true 
greatness of a human being. He is a man 
whom men everywhere will feel proud of be- 
cause our common human nature could 
rise to such spiritual heights. On the purely 
natural level one can see in your father one 
of the great spiritual heroes described by 
George Eliot— 


“who live again, 
In minds made better by their presence, live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars 
And with mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


Or in the language of Carlyle, which your 
father will enter into more fully. He is 
among those men who are “sky-woven and 
worthy of a God. Stands he not thereby in 
the center of Immensities, in the conflux of 
Eternities? He feels: Power has been given 
him to know, to believe; nay does not the 
spirit of love, free in its celestial primeval 
brightness, even here, though but for mo- 
ments look through? Well said St. Chrysos- 
tom with his lips of gold, ‘the true Shekinah 
is man,’ where else is the god’s presence man- 
ifested not to our eyes only, but to our hearts, 
as in our fellowmen.” 

This is what your father was witness for; 
the true God-presence in man. Well did he 
say that communism kills the soul of man, 
but the struggle is not hopeless for there 
always remains some “scrap of soul.” Men 
will always stand in awe and in holy silent 
admiration of the regeneration of your 
father’s soul to heights worthy of a saint 
who gives witness for God. I had almost 


1Written after reading the first install- 
ment of the Whittaker Chambers story in the 
Saturday Evening Post of February 9, 1952. 
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written the word “martyr” but the tortuous, 
excruciating experience of indifference, 
lethargy, the intrenched bureaucracy of 
spiritual vagrants, of scorn, and supercilious 
superiority in a “living death” is worse even 
than the “easeful” death of the martyr. 

You must be wise if ever these unfriendly 
persons cross your path. Human history for 
twenty Christian centuries has now learned 
the lesson of Calvary, and let me put it in 
the words cf a governor of North Carolina: 
“the essential in every scheme for the re- 
demption of men is a priceless sacrifice: a 
pure and earnest life,” and you will not 
forget Christ's own words: 

“If the world hates you, know ye that it 
has hated Me before you.” 

Every age must find its witness to the truth 
of the cross. It may be a St. Augustine in 
the fourth century or a Whittaker Chambers 
in the twentieth, but the lesson will be the 
same. 

“You will know,” are your father’s final 
words to you, his beloved children, “You 
will know that life is pain, that each of us 
hangs always up on the cross of himself, 
and when you know that this is true of 
every man, woman, and child on earth, you 
will be wise.” 

You will be even wiser as you see that 
what is involved in all this is the lesson 
of the gentle Christ, whose spirit your father 
manifests. “Take up your cross and follow 
Me, for I am meek and humble of heart.” 
“He who is not with Me is against Me, and 
he who gathereth not, scattereth.” 

And may the spirit of truth which the 
world cannot receive abide in you, and your 
joy no man can take from you. 

Epwarp A. FITZpaTRIcK, 


The Preparedness Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most difficult tasks that faces 
the busy Congressman is keeping up 
with the gigantic defense program upon 
which our Nation is embarked. 

Billions of dollars have been provided 
to obtain the sinews of national defense. 
Yet it is our responsibility to stay abreast 
of all the developments in the Nation's 
preparedness program. 

Like most of my colleagues, I have 
found particularly helpful the reports 
of the Senate Preparedness Committee, 
headed by the junior Senator from my 
own State of Texas, LyNpDonN B. JOHNSON. 
For more than a year and a half this 
group has been watchdogging rearma- 
ment. 

The Preparedness Committee has is- 
sued 37 reports, covering everything 
from waste in the Armed Forces to the 
state of mobilization that we have at- 
tained. Each has presented the facts 
accurately and concisely in a readable, 
interesting form. 

The current issue of United States 
News and World Report carries the views 
of Senator JoHNSON on the defense pro- 
gram, This article, in the form of an 
interview, is so informative that, under 
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unanimous consent, I am printing it in 
its entirety in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD: 


ArMs Procress Too SLOow—INTERVIEW WITH 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, 
SENATE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 


Evrror’s Note: Is there really a colossal 
amount of waste, mismanagement and in- 
efficiency in this country’s vital arms pro- 
gram? 

Questions are being raised on all sides 
about why billions are going in and so little 
is coming out. Is something fundamentally 
wrong? Are we operating without a sched- 
ule? Are billions simply going down the 
drain? 

To get authoritative answers, U. S. News & 
World Report invited to its conference rooms 
the chairman of the Senate’s Preparedness 
Subcommittee, Senator Lynpon JOHNSON, 
who has investigated deeply into the arms 
program. 

Lynvon B. JouHnson is an old hand at in- 
vestigating arms programs. He's been doing 
it for 15 years. 

Since first coming to Congress in 1937, he 
has been double-checking U. S. military out- 
lays continuously as a member of military 
and naval committees in one House of Con- 
gress or the other. In World War II, he was 
on the shooting end of the arms program 
during a brief period of active duty in the 
Navy. 

al 43, Senator JonHnson was born in 
Stonewall, Tex., and educated in law. He has 
headed the Preparedness Subcommittee since 
it was formed. 

The interview follows: 

Question. Senator, why aren’t we getting 
more arms? 

Answer. There are many explanations. 
Right now we are making a study of the 
quantity and quality of our principal items 
of military equipment. Further, we are 
holding hearings on aircraft production. I 
don't want to pass judgment in advance of 
those hearings. But in the field of aircraft 
production, I think it is fair to say we have 
lost almost 3 years as a result of the 1948 
decision to impound funds that Congress ap- 
propriated to keep the plants tooled up and 
productive. 

Question. Who was responsible for that? 

Answer. The President, on the advice of 
the Budget Director, and others, felt it would 
be unwise to follow this congressional policy. 
This could well be one of the tragic decisions 
of our time. We never will get back the 3 
years we lost in developing adequate air 
power. There was a general feeling, not only 
with the President and the Budget Director, 
but to some extent in Congress and among 
the people, that we had to make material 
savings in the budget and that we could 
do so without endangering ourselves. This 
feeling cropped out again in 1949 when Con- 
@ress refused to force the issue and restore 
the funds required to proceed with a 70- 
group Air Force. 

Question. You wouldn't put all the blame 
on the President? 

Answer. No; there’s enough blame to go 
around for all. The decision to impound the 
funds was a mistake. The decision by Con- 
gress a year later not to carry through on 
the issue was another mistake, and the fail- 
ure of the country to rise up and insist that 
Congress take the leadership was still 
another. 

Question. Might we do the same thing 
again? 

Answer. That's what the committee is at- 
tempting to explore. We know we have very 
fine jet-fighter planes and excellent jet 
bombers, and we also know they are more in 
the blueprint stage than in quantity produc- 
tion. We know you can't rely on some kind 
of a miracle that is going to happen 8 years 
from now. We need the planes today. In 
our thirty-fifth report, we pointed out that 





there were dangerous lags in meeting the 
production schedule laid down by the De- 
fense Department. 

Question. What did the 
say about that? 

Answer. Following our report, Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson, then Defense Mobilizer, went to 
Key West to talk to the President. He was 
asked if production was up to schedule and 
if the lag referred to by the Senate com- 
mittee was a serious one. As I recall, he 
stated that production was up to his own 
schedules if not up to the schedules of the 
Defense Department. 

Question. When was that? 

Answer. That was last December. We 
thereafter called on Mr. Wilson to supply 
his schedules and he replied that he had not 
meant to be taken literally where he used the 
word schedules. He said he had meant pro- 
duction was up to his expectations. It thus 
developed that the head of the civilian 
mobilization set-up had expectations but no 
schedules. 

Question. Didn't he crack down hard 
enough on industry, or what was the trouble? 

Answer. That is a matter upon which there 
are honest differences of opinion. I would 
say from a strictly personal standpoint that 
we have been too slow in building up since 
Korea. That slow build-up has handicapped 
our fighting men. But even before Korea, 
we encouraged the would-be conqueror to 
start trouble. There would have been no 
such encouragement if we had followed 
through on congressional policy to tool up 
our defense machine. 

Question. Has there been too much of an 
attitude of “business as usual”? 

Answer. Yes. In the 20 months since 
Korea we have not demonstrated anywhere 
near the same sense of urgency that we had 
in the 20 months following Pearl Harbor. 

Question. Would you expect that, Senator? 

Answer. Well, I should think the facts of 
life would justify such a sense of urgency. 
I may be regarded as one who wants to go 
too far too fast, but I just can’t study the 
activities of the enemy and then look at our 
production record and take any comfort. 
We have a town full of bureau heads who 
can find many reasons and regulations for 
not doing something. But we have very few 
operators who can bang heads together and 
say, “Get that off the production line.” 
During the last war we had many top-flight 
executives with production experience—men 
who could go in and break a bottleneck. 
I don’t see their faces today. With the ex- 
ception of a few men like K. T. Keller, direc- 
tor of the Office of Guided Missiles, we just 
don’t have enough of the right kind of peo- 
pile to run a production program. 

Nowadays we seem to be taking things 
too easy. We are relying on our much- 
boasted industrial power and our assumed 
ability to outproduce most anybody else, 
when as a matter of fact we may not be 
outproducing the enemy at all. We may be 
producing more television sets and dish- 
washers than Russia, but it takes munitions 
to win wars. 


COMPARING UNITED STATES, RUSSIAN PLANES 


Question. What about Russian production? 
A. I will go as far as I can to tell the coun- 
try what we conclude from these aircraft 
hearings after they are over. I would be less 
than frank if I didn’t tell you that I already 
have estimates on Russian production from 
what are considered the best sources avail- 
able. Speaking specifically about quality on 
fighters, our planes are superior in some 
respects, theirs are superior in other respects, 
Question. How does our plane production 
compare with that of World War II? 
Answer. That’s a matter on which there 
seems to be a divergence of opinion. I am 
extremely discouraged at the small number 
of jet planes that have been delivered and 
the number that are scheduled for delivery, 


administration 
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both fighters and bombers. I am concerned 
at the production that our intelligence peo- 
ple tell us Russia has in both types. 

Question. Our services have a great many 
types of planes, haven't they? Are these 
planes still largely in the blueprint stage? 

Answer. Yes, we have many planes in the 
blueprint stage, and we have some very fine 
planes in production. The fault that I 
find is that we are not getting those in the 
production stage ready to fly and fight fast 
enough. 

Question. Would you say our schedules are 
too slow? 

Answer. I would rather put it this way: 
Our policy has been to make a schedule based 
upon minimum security needs and then to 
revise it downward steadily until we can 
come close to meeting it. I don't think 
that’s the way to get security. I think the 
way to get security is to gear production to 
our needs rather than the other way around. 


MORE MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


Question. Why are materials suddenly be- 
coming available—isn’t the military con- 
suming them? 

Answer. That is a question which could 
better be answered by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. My thought is that industry 
is not using as much material as was ex- 
pected, because the production schedules 
have been revised downward. This made 
more materials available for industry at a 
time when civilian demand generally seemed 
to be slackening off. 

Question. Senator, we would like to get 
into the question your committee has been 
dealing with—waste and mismanagement on 
the part of the military— 

Answer. Our investigations have, led us 
into three fields: first, basic materials that 
might be in short supply that would be re- 
quired in connection with equipping an 
army; second, the manpower that would be 
required to go with those materials, and, 
third, equipment—which is merely the man- 
power and materials put together. We have 
made some rather unsensational but very 
productive studies in the fields of rubber, 
nickel, tungsten, tin and others. 

Our first study showed that we came dan- 
gerously close to losing World War II be- 
cause of a lack of rubber, until the Baruch 
Report awakened us to the facts of life and 
we developed the synthetic-rubber industry 
that preserved our freedom. That synthetic- 
rubber industry was being whittled away, 
and at the time our first report was written 
some of the rubber plants were being sold 
to surplus dealers and dismantled and done 
away with. 

Question. The Government was selling 
them, and cheaply? 

Answer. That's right. They were selling 
them for a small percentage of what they 
were worth. Further, we found that others 
of these plants had not been reactivated, al- 
though we were dangerously close to rubber 
shortages and the cost of natural rubber 
was rising constantly. So the committee 
recommended that all surplus-property sales 
be halted immediately; that we reactivate 
all available rubber plants at once to get 
the maximum amount of domestic produc- 
tion; and that we impress on our allies the 
fact that we would not buy rubber at exor- 
bitant prices but would increase our facilities 
for synthetic rubber instead. The chairman 
of the National Securities Resources Board 
took the committee’s recommendations and 
formulated them into a program which he 
and the President adopted. The necessary 
orders were then issued and the reactivation 
plan was executed. 

Question. How much has the Government 
Saved as the result of this action? 

Answer. No one knows exactly how many 
hundreds of millions have been saved. But 
it is certainly considerable—probably over 
$1,000,000,000. We do know that natural 
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rubber sold as high as 80 or 90 cents a pound 
while we were getting into capacity produc- 
tion, and the best estimates were that the 
price would have gone as hight as $2 or $2.50 
per pound, if we had not increased our own 
rubber production. Today our rubber stock- 
pile is probably in better shape than almost 
any other of our stockpiles of critical mate- 
rials, and natural rubber is selling at 34 
cents a pound. 


CHECKING WASTE OF MEN 


Question. Senator where is the biggest 
waste in the armed services? 

Answer. The greatest waste we have found, 
I think, is the waste of manpower. As a 
result of our pinpointing this waste in a 
number of installations, General Collins, the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, has stated that he will 
be able to squeeze out two additional combat 
divisions without increasing the size of the 
Army. We have found staff sergeants issuing 
gcelf equipment, expert pilots acting as post- 
exchange officers, expert tank mechanics re- 
called to Reserve units that had no tanks. 
We have found experienced artillery repair- 
men working in a freight warehouse on a 
post where there was a shortage of artillery 
repairmen. Generally, when we have found 
maladministration of this kind and have 
called it to the attention of the authorities, 
corrections have been made. 

Question. Do the military services need 
all the civilian employees they have? 

Answer. There are too many civilian em- 
ployees in the Washington area, including 
the Pentagon. Our committee made a study 
of that situation and came up with these 
findings: In April 1945, at the height of 
World War II, with almost 13,000,000 men 
under arms, there were 98,000 civilians on 
the payroll in the Washington area. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, with around 3,000,000 men 
under arms-—25 percent of the number in 
1945—there were 91,000 civilians on the pay- 
roll, We thought maybe they had sent their 


top officers to Europe or some other place 


and had had to substitute civilians. So we 
asked how many flag and general officers they 
had in the Washington area on VE-day. We 
found they had 397. Then we looked into 
how many they now have and found 361. 
So with 25 percent of the number of men 
in uniform in 1945 they have almost as many 
top officers in Washington. The figures in- 
clude all the services. 

Incidentally, this whole question of the 
number of civilians employed in the armed 
services is now being studied by a Senate 
civil-service subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator OLIN D. JoHNSTON of South Carolina, 


WHERE INEFFICIENCY OCCURS 


Question. What waste is there other than 
Manpower? 

Answer. There has been some fraud in 
connection with defense contracts—but, 
generally speaking, we have found that at 
aminimum. We have found some instances 
like the Air Force’s white dress gloves— 
Senator Ives brought the matter to our at- 
tention and asked us how spending $1,600,000 
for a million pairs of white dress gloves 
could be justified. I didn’t attempt to justi- 
fy it—I asked the Air Force to send us an 
explanation, and when it got to the Secre- 
tary of Air he said he wouldn't buy the 
gloves. He canceled the contract. 

Down in my own State of Texas we found 
that a farmer bought some Air Force com- 
puters as surplus. He bought them for $6.89 
and didn’t know what he was buying. One 
day a railroad car rolled up with these very 
expensive and very huge items. He had no 
place to store them so he borrowed a ware- 
house to put them in. He didn’t know what 
to do with them so they just stayed there 
a while. The problem finally solved itself 
because the Air Force bought them back for 
$63,000. 

There were 390 lengths of scarce steel pipe 
On a base in Georgia and they cut some cf 


them up to use as guide markers. We were 
short of steel and short of pipe, and I guess 
they were short of guide markers. 

At another installation they were using 
large wooden tables in the mess halls. 
Somebody decided they weren't as desirable 
as plastic models, and the service put the 
wooden tables and chairs in a warehouse 
and brought in new ones—with plastic tops 
and steel reinforcements in the chairs. We 
pointed it up and they said they would use 
the old ones at some other base. But I 
think that from now on they will hesitate 
to buy any more plastic-top tables and chairs 
when serviceable furniture is available. 

Then there was the case of the airplane 
engines which were being sold as junk. They 
said they weren't being sold but we went out 
and found they were and stopped the sale 
of $850,000 worth of airplane engines. 

Generally speaking, we feel the services 
spend too much money the last 2 or 3 months 
of each fiscal year not for necessities of the 
moment but in order to get rid of their ap- 
propriations before the Congress looks at 
their balance sheet. 

Question. Senator, what is the reason for 
the waste in the armed services? 

Answer. All war is waste, and I sometimes 
have thought that has made many people in 
the services careless with Government prop- 
erty. Then, too, the average military man 
has never been concerned with the profit 
motive that exists in private business. I 
have confidence in the intergrity, the busi- 
ness acumen and the patriotism of Secretary 
of Defense Lovett and the three Secretaries 
of the armed services. I believe the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military leaders in 
the high echelons are competent men and 
want to be careful. But this military estab- 
lishment is one of the biggest operations in 
the world—3,700,000 men in ships and planes 
and in military installatoin all over the 
world—and it’s pretty hard to keep close con- 
tact with all of them. 

I think they are afflicted to some extent 
with the same problem of many other bu- 
reaucrats—that of trying to build up a little 
better division of their own. I am also fear- 
ful that, because they haven't had to deal 
with that grindstone you get in business 
competition, they just overlook things that 
an ordinary, prudent businessman would not 
overlook. 

If our committee does nothing more than 
instill into the military a cost-consciousness 
concept, we will have justified our existence. 

COOPERATION FROM SERVICES 

Question. When you report such waste, 
what happens? 

Answer. We find that almost without ex- 
ception the services accept the recommenda- 
tions and correct the deficiencies immedi- 
ately. We are encouraged by that. The serve 
ices have been extremely cooperative. The 
Army has developed a cost-consciousness 
program as a result of our recommendations. 
They have put posters and placards in the 
information centers and orderly rooms and in 
various places where the soldier using the 
equipment can realize how much prices have 
advanced and how much investment the tax- 
payers have in it. In this way they learn to 
treat the equipment carefullly and to use it 
wisely. 

The Navy and the Air Force have been 
equally cooperative in the same field. We 
have found no disposition among the top 
civilians or the heads of the departments 
to cover up. They want to economize as 
much as we do. 

Question. What about your investigation 
of the situation in materials? 

Answer. In addition to the studies which 
were published as committee reports we 
also made an exhaustive investigation of 
steel capacity and needs. Then the com- 
mittee’s counsel, after studying the situation 
thoroughly, concluded that the expansion 
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program was moving along fast enough so 
that there was no necessity to publish our 
findings at that time. 

But we have our teeth in steel and in other 
things and we are trying as best we can to 
maintain a constant surveillance of the op- 
erations and activities of the armed services 
and to report to the people the progress 
and development—the deficiencies we find 
and the corrections that are made. 


CHECKING THE FACTS 


Question. Do you give the armed services 
a chance to check the facts before issuing 
one of your reports? 

Answer. Yes. After the investigators have 
assembled the facts, we submit them to the 
committee members. If the committee 
members have any questions, the report is 
held up until the questions have been an- 
swered. When they are answered satisfac- 
torily, when agreement is reached on all the 
facts, when conclusions are agreed upon by 
everybody, each of the seven members signs 
the report. 

Then we call in the agency that is under 
investigation. We put its representatives 
around a table with us and say, “Now the 
accused is going to be faced with his ac- 
cuser.” We ask for observations on the facts. 
The committee considers the comments and 
passes on them. For instance, in a subma- 
rine base we found a great many officers and 
men were getting hazard-duty pay without 
being subjected to any hazards. We called 
attention to the fact and told the Navy it 
violated the intent of Congress and the law. 
The Chief of Naval Operations came back 
very promptly and said the situation had 
been corrected as soon as it came to his at- 
tention. So as Exhibit A in the report we 
were able to say: The correction is already 
made. 

But we make the reports and they are 
our responsibility. They have a chance to 
go over them and correct errors of fact if any 
can be found. We follow through to see if 
the recommendations have been followed, 
There is a constant running study after the 
issuance of each report. The subject mat- 
ter doesn’t die with each publication. 

Question. Do you think the Air Force 1s 
justified in going ahead and laying plans 
for the establishment of its own ordnance 
department? 

Answer. I do not have enough knowledge 
of their plans to justify answering your 
question with a yes or no. However, it ap- 
pears to involve the question of unification, 
and I would like to make a few general 
remarks on that subject. I've been disap- 
pointed in the way unification has worked. 
I personally believe—and I'm not speaking 
for the committee—that we need some hard- 
driving men knocking heads together to get 
the results from unification that the people 
were told they could expect. I believe that 
there is unnecessary and unjustified dupli- 
cation. I am not in a position to say spe- 
cifically that it is a mistake for the Air Force 
to set up its own department, but I am in 
a position to say that the glowing prom- 
ises of the achievements of unification are 
still largely promises. 

Question. Why isn’t unification working 
as well as intended? Is it because the mili- 
tary people are still resistant to the whole 
idea? 

Answer. I think it is human nature for 
each individual to want to have his own 
shop. Nevertheless, I think that before too 
long Congress is going to have to call these 
people in and say, “We had assurances about 
the results and savings unification would 
accomplish. We can't see them. Where are 
they? 

Where we go from there will be a matter 
of congressional policy. I don't say that uni- 
fication is a failure. I don’t say that it hasn’t 
achieved some results. I do say I am disap- 
pointed in it. 

“Question. Has it saved any money? 
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Answer. Yes; I think it has saved some 
money. But I don’t think it has even ap- 
proached the savings that we were told 
would result from it. 

Question. Can you say what proportion 
of the military appropriation is being 
wasted? 

Answer. No; but, for example, tin buying 
could have cost us hundreds of millions 
more. The price was $2.01 per pound when 
we got into the subject. Following the re- 
lease of our report, it dropped to $1.03. Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Churchill agreed on $1.18. 
But the difference between $1.18 and $2.01 
when applied to buying for the stockpile 
runs into hundreds of millions of dollars 
saved. 

It is much harder to get exact figures on 
how much waste can be cut out of the 
budget for the armed services themselves. 
Of course, savings are possible. I could not 
say that the committee has saved a specific 
amount of money by eliminating waste in 
the services. I think it is fair to say, how- 
ever, that we have instilled a cost con- 
sciousness in the minds of all the principal 
operators in the services. We have put in 
the fitness reports a requirement that every 
officer be rated on his cost consciousness. 
We have pointed out hundreds of examples 
of waste—such as the $1,650,000 worth of 
white dress gloves. This has come about as 
a result of thorough staff work, the willing- 
ness of the committee to call the shots as 
we saw them and the willingness of the 
services to correct deficiencies rather than 
try to justify them. 


NEED FOR CUTS IN BUDGET 


Question. Have you any idea, Senator, as 
to how much the military budget might be 
cut? 

Answer. No, but I will say that reductions 
can and must be made. We have just about 
come to the conclusion, for example, that 
training of Air Force mechanics can be done 
more economically by civilian contractors 
than by the Air Force itself. Yet the Air 
Force is planning to take over this train- 
ing and ask for an expanded appropriation. 
We think the Air Force plan would cost more 
than the present training program. We as- 
signed two of our best men to study costs 
at one important training center, and their 
tentative conclusion was that the civilian 
program of training mechanics is much less 
costly than the Air Force program would be. 


MILITARY LEADERS NOT “YES MEN” 


Question. Senator, what happens when 
the armed services flatly disagree with you 
and ignore your recommendations? 

Answer. They never ignore them, although 
they may disagree with them. We have no 
executive power—we cannot remove any- 
body—although we may have our recourse 
in appropriations. But we haven't reached 
that point yet. The Army and Navy have 
been extremely cooperative. The Air Force 
sometimes is inclined to question some of 
our recommendations, but by and large they 
put them into effect. None of the top lead- 
ers are just “yes men” who say that this 
committee is always right. 

It's only fair to say that while there have 
been many disagreements, the executive de- 
partment has given our viewpoint honest 
consideration. I give some credit to the 
President for that, because right after the 
committee was formed he asked each mem- 
ber to come to the White House for an off- 
the-record conference. He told us that he 
thought we had a great opportunity to point 
up waste in the preparedness program. 
From time to time he has called us back in 
for other conferences along the same line. 
On some of the investigations we are working 
on now, he has said, “I think these things 
ought to be gone into very thoroughly.” 

Question. Do you have any feeling about 
how much the armed services are going’ to 
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cost over the long run? Is the cost going to 
be high? 

Answer. It is going to be high for a long 
time to come. I am not one of those people 
who believe that peace in the world is just 
around the corner. 

Question. Do you think if there is peace 
in Korea the cost will still be quite high? 

Answer. I think so. I think that we must 
not make the mistake we made at the end of 
World War I and World War II and demobi- 
lize. I think the truce talks in Korea are 
not of any great moment in the course of 
world affairs, because actually we are not ne- 
gotiating with our real enemy there. If 
those talks were transferred to Moscow we 
would know that such agreements reached, 
if carried out, would mean something. But 
what we are doing in Korea today, we may 
be doing 6 months from now in another 
part of the world. As long as we are dealing 
with stooges and satellites and not dealing 
with the real masters themselves, I am not 
one to get too optimistic about going back 
to a $10,000,000,000 defense budget. I think 
we are going to have to maintain a large 
standing Army, Navy and Air Force for a long 
time. 





The Government Should Act at Once To 
Stabilize the Wool Industry, Protect 
Growers Against Foreign Dumping and 
Tax-Subsidized Synthetic Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the rapid 
tax-amortization program for the pur- 
pose of stimulating production of scarce 
materials needed in connection with the 
defense effort should never apply to in- 
dustries whose production is not realiy 
essential. Yet that has in some in- 
stances been done. 

I refer to the Government policy in 
granting tax-amortization certificates 
for the production of certain synthetic 
fibers when there is an available supply 
of natural fibers capable of meeting cur- 
rent requirements. 

This tax-amortization method was 
used extensively during World War II 
in certain industries, and it has un- 
doubtedly been justified in some in- 
stances. It permits manufacturers to 
charge off the costs of new production 
facilities through accelerated amorti- 
zation over a 5-year period instead of 
the customary 20. But its application 
can never be justified unless the indus- 
try’s product is really essential nor 
should it apply when there is reasonable 
incentive for that industry to build or 
expand irrespective of the defense-pro- 
duction program. That is particularly 
true where essential needs can be met 
anyhow and where the production facil- 
ity will continue to operate during 
peacetime in competition with already- 
established products. 

Nor should such tax preference apply 
where existing production could be ex- 
panded without cost to the Government. 

Despite these facts, Iam informed that 
four certificates for a total of $141,815,598 








have been issued in connection with the 
production of synthetic fibers. In addi- 
tion, a recent press dispatch, dated 
March 12, states that a $6,195,000 plant 
at Orange, Tex., will be built by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. to make 
polythylene, qa synthetic. This plant 
will be able to charge off, in the form 
of depreciation allowance for tax pur- 
poses, 60 percent of its estimated cost 
in 5 years instead of the usual 20. 

On March 14, 1951, two certificates 
were approved for the production of 
acrilan, an imitation for wool, in the 
amount of $25,800,000, and the other for 
nylon in the amount of $88,500,000. 
Other pending applications total $151,- 
364,269. These are for production of 
the following: Orlon, $36,082,000; dac- 
ron, $51,723,000; dynel, $1,270,669; nylon, 
$22,426,000; nylon, $6,834,000; nylon $14,- 
009,000; and dynel, $30,019,600. It will 
be noted that there have been prac- 
tically no approvals since last March. 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, War Mobilizer, 
and Mr. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabi- 
lizer, both announced a year ago that 
no further tax preferences were con- 
templated for the production of wool- 
imitation fibers. But neither of those 
gentlemen are now with the Govern- 
ment. Others have taken their places. 
They should be reminded of what has 
happened and the danger to American 
industries of any resumption of extend- 
ing tax preferences to synthetic fiber 
producers. 

SUBSIDIZED COMPETITION 


These synthetic fibers are in direct 
competition with our wool and cotton 
producers. Thus these American grow- 
ers are being asked to help pay for the 
cost of plant construction for businesses 
that are in direct competition with him. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Situ] recently pointed out that the pro- 
ductive capacity for synthetics which 
would be underwritten by the American 
taxpayer, if the pending applications 
were granted, would be equal to more 
than the annual production of 1,000,000 
bales of cotton—one-tenth of our entire 
cotton production in 1950. It is a mat- 
ter of subsidized competition. 

These synthetic industries are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds without the 
Government going to their relief. Take 
rayon, for example. In 1940, 10,000,000 
pounds of high-tenacity rayon was pro- 
duced in the United States, and 10 years 
later 310,000,000 pounds was produced. 
In 1940, 471,000,000 pounds of all types 
of rayon was manufactured, and 10 
years later that total had jumped to 
1,250,000,000 pounds. 

Is it not very plain from this that the 
rayon industry needs no tax subsidy as 
an inducement to expand? And I am 
sure the same is true of most of the 
other synthetic industries. 

GOVERNMENTS WOOL POLICIES 


I want to discuss the wool and mohair 
industry for a moment. There is abso- 
lutely no justification for any tax sub- 
sidy to any industry engaged in the pro- 
duction of an imitation for wool or 
mohair. That industry, due in consid- 
erable measure to Government policies, 
as I shall show, is today suffering from 
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a stagnant market. There is no scarcity 
of wool. There is a surplus of both wool 
and mohair. The growers cannot today 
find a market for their fleeces and that 
has been true for months. 

We now use and import more raw 
wool than does any other nation in the 
world. The competitive imports are 
playing havoc with our domestic mar- 
kets. Although we consume more than 
1,600,000,000 pounds of wool annually, 
it is true that the growers scramble 
about in an attempt to find a market 
for their output, which amounts to only 
260,000,000 pounds per year. Now why 
is that true? What has brought that 
condition about? 

Under our reciprocal trade agreement 
arrangements with  wool-producing 
countries, the foreign growers whose cost 
of production is low are able to transport 
their wool half-way around the world, 
pay the tariff, and still undersell our cost 
of production. Some of these imported 
wools are subsidized by their own gov- 
ernments, and that gives them an even 
greater advantage in underselling the 
nonsubsidized wool grown in this coun- 
try. Let me give you one or two ex- 
amples. 

ARGENTINE SUBSIDIZED TOPS 


It has been reported that in Argentina 
the exchange rate is 5 pesos for an 
American dollar if it is used for the pur- 
chase of raw wool. But the rate is 714 


pesos for each American dollar if the 
money is used to purchase wool tops—the 
raw wool that has been sorted, scoured, 
and washed, carded, and then combed. 
Another South American wool-grow- 


ing country, Uruguay, has gotten into 
the act. There, we are told, the rate is 
1.519 pesos for an American dollar if the 
money is used to buy raw wool, and 2.35 
pesos for an American dollar if the 
money is used to buy wool top. «Thus, 
through this manipulation the victim is 
not only our growers but also our top 
manufacturers and the thousands of 
people who work in the textile indus- 
tries, vast numbers of whom are now 
unemployed. 

This subsidized dumping upon our 
markets has taken its toll. In the United 
States it costs about 48 cents per pound 
to manufacture 60s grade wool tops from 
60s grade wool, yet it has been pointed 
out that Argentine and Uruguayan top 
manufacturers, with the aid of those 
special export exchange rates, are able to 
deliver wool tops in this country at the 
same price as the wool from which those 
tops are made. As one authority has 
said, this manipulation is nothing short 
of a back-door method of circumventing 
the United States tariff protection 
granted to our industry by Congress. 

TARIFF IS INADEQUATE 


That protection, however, is limited, 
and the exact tariff is fixed by the State 
Department under the reciprocal-trade 
law. Congress did establish a minimum 
of 254 cents per pound below which fu- 
ture agreements could not go. Actually 
the 34-cent minimum which was for- 
merly in the law was reasonable, if not 
too low on occasions. I was one of those 
who voted against authorizing that re- 
duction. We now learn of the devious 
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schemes that are used to get around the 

minimum tariff protection, or a part of 

it, which we do have. 

FOREIGN SUBSIDIES AND MULTIPLE EXCHANGE 
MANIPULATIONS CIRCUMVENT TARIFF 

Another loophole that has been devel- 
oped is the importation of wool from 
South America, and I believe also from 
South Africa, via Belgium, Holland, and 
Sweden. These nations appear to have 
a type of bilateral agreement with these 
grower countries, whereby certain credits 
are built up in the countries where the 
wool is grown. The wool is purchased 
by people living in one of the three 
countries I have referred to with the 
credit they have available; it is then 
shipped to their own country where it is 
reloaded into other ships and sent to the 
United States. It is said that through 
these manipulations of exchange, which 
those countries seem to underwrite, the 
wool is being delivered to this country at 
prices from 10 to 15 percent below the 
quoted market. There is reason to be- 
lieve this percentage reduction is being 
fully absorbed by the governments in- 
volved. Mr. Carl Nedasdy, secretary of 
the National Wool Marketing Corp., has 
made a study of these exchange manipu- 
lations, and he has found these methods 
to be as described. 

This authority points out that this 
whole plan seems to be an effort to cir- 
cumvent not only our tariff but also the 
Reciprocal Trade Act which, as it has 
been applied and circumvented, has been 
drastically detrimental to the sheep and 
wool business in this country. 

CORRECTIVE REMEDIES ARE AVAILABLE 


These developments have contributed 
to the present demoralized condition of 
the wool market. There are many reme- 
dies that can be readily applied to help 
relieve the situation, and which were 
contemplated by Congress in the passige 
of legislation in past years. I shall now 
mention a few of them. 

First, I call attention to section 303 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 which deals with 
the imposition by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of contervailing duties to off- 
set or compensate for the bounty or 
grant extended a product by the govern- 
ment of an exporting country. That 
provision reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall from 
time to time ascertain and determine, or 
estimate, the net amount of each such 
bounty or grant, and shall declare the net 
amount so determined or estimated. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall make all reg- 
ulations he may deem necessary for the- 
identification of such articles and merchan- 
dise and for the assessment and collection 
of such articles and merchandise and for the 


assessment and collection of such additional 
duties. 


This available relief was the subject of 
discussion by the senior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’MaHONEyY] who, joined 
on February 21, 1952, by 22 Senators and 
4 House Members, including myself, ad- 
dressed a request to the Treasury De- 
partment that the matter be reviewed 
and appropriate relief applied in accord- 
ance with what the plain letter of the 
law appears to contemplate. That sec- 
tion of the law which I have quoted pro- 
vides for a mandatory countervailing 
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duty, describing it as being “equal to the 
net amount of such bounty or grant, 
however the same may be paid or be- 
stowed.” 

We have been informed that the ques- 
tion raised is now under the active con- 
sideration of the Tariff Commission, 
that pertinent data with respect to the 
multiple exchange procedure is being 
sought from the exporting countries. 

IMPORT QUOTAS SHOULD BE IMPOSED 


Another method of relief is contained 
in section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended. This section 
would appear to be applicable since the 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a loan program. That section 
is designed to give the Department of 
Agriculture an effective weapon to pre- 
vent the nullification of agricultural 
support programs by controlling the 
importation into this country of any ar- 
ticle “under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
any program or operation undertaken 
by that Department.” The senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has pointed out, and 
the records so reveal, that this authori- 
ty has been employed in the past by the 
Agriculture Department in several in- 
stances, including the case of shelled 
almonds. In that case the President in 
1851 imposed a 10 cents per pound fee 
on importation of shelled almonds in ex- 
cess of an aggregate quantity of 4,500,000 
pounds for the period October 1, 1951, 
through September 30, 1952. This was 
in addition to the current tariff rates. 

It would seem, therefore, that when 
the Government goes to the relief of an 
industry, as it has now done in the case 
of wool, it was contemplated by the Con- 
gress that such action should be accom- 
panied by a quota limitation or the im- 
positions of import fees appliéd to a 
competitive product, the excessive im- 
portation of which would “render or 
tend to render ineffective or materially 
interfere with, any program or any 
loan, purchase.” It would seem fool- 
ish for this Government to provide 
this relief to a demoralized domestic 
industry and at the same time per- 
mit the dumping and excessive imports 
of the same product from foreign coun- 
tries which serve to aggravate our own 
domestic market problem the relief for 
which is occasioned by an inactive mar- 
ket and asurplus. The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has been importuned to take 
immediate steps to impose this provision 
of section 22 and thereby make the loan 
program really effective. That can and 
should be done without delay. 

BUY AMERICAN ACT SHOULD APPLY TO WOOL 


Another method of relief which the 
Congress has put into the law is to be 
found in the Buy American Act. I am 
now referring to the procurement policy 
by the armed services. There is abso- 
lutely no reason why the highest prcf- 
erence should not be given American 
wool and mohair in all procurement or- 
ders by the military. Yet that has not 
been done. It was contemplated in the 
Buy American Act. But by regulation, 
by interpretation, by some strange form 
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of reasoning that act has been held not 
to apply to raw wool and mohair, but 
only to the finished product. I refer to 
section 6-103.1 of the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation Revision, dated 
June 1, 1950, which reads in part as 
follows: 

The Buy American Act applies to raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products. How- 
ever, in the case of manufactured products, 
the Buy American Act applies to the end 
product itself and to the components di- 
rectly furnished for that end product, but 
does not apply to supplies that are used 
in the manufacture of any such component; 
for example, in the procurement of clothing, 
the law would apply to the clothing itself 
and to the cloth used in the manufacture of 
such clothing, but would not apply to the 
yarn used in the manufacture of the cloth. 


This interpretation is applied despite 
the fact that the act specifically applies 
to “raw materials.” If raw wool is not 
a raw material then I do not know what 
it is. Can anything be plainer? In an 
attempt to correct this misinterpretation 
of the intent of Congress, we have suc- 
ceeded today in obtaining in the House 
an amendment to the annual armed 
services appropriation bill whereby the 
intention of Congress is spelled out in 
no uncertain terms. We hope to cbtain 
some relief in that fashion. I feel sure 
the armed services will cooperate. 


DISEASE, NOT SYMPTOMS, SHOULD BE TREATED 


What is needed more than any other 
thing, if we are ever to have a healthy, 
stabilized wool market, is for the Gov- 
ernment to take a more sincere and 
realistic interest in the plight of the 
wool growers. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture recently announced a loan pro- 
gram for our domestic wool. That is 
well and good. It was about all that 
could be done under the circumstances. 
The market has been demoralized for 
months and a surplus has accumulated. 
Moreover, a new clip is about to be shorn 
to add to this surplus. 

But this is the easy out. It is tem- 
porarily necessary but it is a matter of 
yielding to expediency. The Govern- 
ment is not by this loan program treat- 
ing the disease, but only the symptoms. 
In other words, if through the loan pro- 
gram the Government should find itself 
in the wool business, that still will not 
insure a market for the product no more 
so than if it were still in the hands of the 
growers. 

GROWERS OPPOSE SUBSIDIES 

The growers with whom I am ac- 
quainted are traditionally opposed to 
subsidies. They want a fair price in the 
market places. We had a wool program 
before—direct purchase—which cost the 
Covernment very little, it is true, when 
we take into account the profit the Gov- 
ernment made from the sale of a foreign 
stockpile that was built up during the 
war. But it may cost more in the future, 
That depends upon the world market— 
which controls our own domestic market. 

It is a sad commentary to realize that 
here in America, with an annual con- 
sumption of around a billion pounds of 
wool, our tax-paying growers who pro- 
duce but a fourth of the national con- 
sumption, must come with hat in hand, 
taking crumbs from the table, so to 


speak, and asking Uncle Sam to bail 
them out. The Government policies 
should be such that a decent market can 
be provided for our own production. 
That can easily be done by invoking the 
remedies that are available, which I have 
already outlined. A more adequate and 
realistic tariff protection; the making of 
raw wool a subject of protection through 
the application of the Buy American Act 
as contemplated by the law; the impo- 
sition of quotas as has been done in the 
case of almonds, of long staple cotton, 
and I believe also in the case of wheat 
in the past—all would contribute to sta- 
bilize the wool market and encourage 
the growers to stay in business and in- 
crease their herds. Wool and mohair 
are recognized as vital, strategic com- 
modities, essential to our security in war- 
time. The Germans said they lost at 
Stalingrad because of lack of woolen 
clothing. It can happen to us since we 
depend on imports to meet our minimum 
wool requirements, for both civilian and 
military uses. Supply lines during a war 
are hazardous at the best, and chances 
of finding ourselves short in case of an 
emergency are real. 

Therefore, I strongly urge a new look 
at the problems of this important and 
essential industry before it is too late. 
The Government has the power to treat 
and cure the disease. Let us not be con- 
tent with the treatment to be applied to 
the symptoms in the form of the loan 
program. Much more must be done if 
we are to have a stabilized wool industry. 


Competition in the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE ITOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I include a letter I 
received from a fellow North Carolinian 
which, in my opinion, is a common-sense 
way of looking at the distress-area sit- 
uation: 


Open LETTER TO Fon. EpITH Nourse RocErs, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS; 
Witut1aM F. SULLIVAN, PRESIDENT OF Na- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFAC=- 
TURERS; JOHN J. TALLNERY, CiTy MANAGER, 
LOWELL, Mass., APRIL 1, 1952 


Your testimony before the surplus man- 
power subcommittee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization as quoted in the News and Ob- 
server of Raleigh, N. C., April 1, 1952, issue, 
makes me rather ashamed of my New Eng- 
land ancestry. Since when have New Eng- 
landers had to ask for special privileges and 
benefits at the expense of their neighbors? 
Since when has it been necessary to write 
special rules in the game of fair competi- 
tion and make the South bear the cost of 
charity and welfare to New Englanders? 

As an individual born in Somerville, Mass., 
educated at Tufts College and Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, I 
have always considered myself and my 
brother New Englanders as resourceful, ener- 
getic, charitable persons, believing in fair 
play and having initiative. Possibly my 
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ideals are too high, but I don’t understand 
arguments like that of City Manager John 
J. Tallnery, of Lowell, who says, “We are not 
begging. We just want a chance to sell 
our products.” If asking for a chance to 
sell your products in a monopoly state of 
unfair competition isn’t begging, what is it? 

I am and have always been a believer in 
keeping Government out of business as far 
as possible and of letting business regulate 
itself. The fundamental laws of supply and 
demand and of business economics will take 
care of the regulation. However, when poli- 
ticians see a chance to gain a few votes by 
interfering with business they always seem 
to grab it like vultures. 

From 1926 to 1934 I spent most of my time 
in New England auditing public utility com- 
panies, textile mills, and so forth, and even 
in those days the textile mill managements 
realized that they were losing out in the com- 
petitive market of textile manufacturing. 
Naturally it is cheaper to manufacture close 
to the source of raw material and in a sec- 
tion where there is adequate unskilled labor 
to do unskilled jobs without having to pay 
high wages to skilled labor to perform those 
same jobs. It is the old story of wanting 
something for nothing. Iremember one time 
when a brewer client of mine discussed the 
operation of his bottling plant. The labor 
union forced him to hire men at $35 per 
week to do the work while a nonunion bot- 
tling plant owned by a chain of grocery stores 
operated its similar plant with unskilled 
boys, 16 to 18 years old who had just started 
to work, at $15 to $17 per week. The man- 
ager of this bottling plant told us that in 


, 2 years the boys became skilled enough to be 


promoted to a better paying job with addi- 
tional responsibility. 

You don’t mention the fact that New Eng- 
land probably has cheaper power than the 
South. In the period from 1926 to 1929, the 
late Walker Wyman, president of New Eng- 
land Public Service Co. and its subsidiary, 
New England Industries, Inc., bought the ma- 
jority interest in five of the largest cotton 
mills in Maine and in some of the cases the 
stockholders of the mills, after reading the 
handwriting on the wall, had already voted 
to liquidate. Mr. Wyman’s principal reason 
for buying the mills was to keep the mills 
operating in order that his power companies 
would have an outlet for power to the mills 
and their employees. 

Mrs. Rocers advocates that the Federal 
contracts be allocated on the basis of avail- 
able spindles. I can see no justification for 
forcing the economically operated southern 
mills to curtail their operations in order to 
let the more extravagantly operated New 
England mills continue their operations. Her 
proposal is charity and welfare at the ex- 
pense of the South. If the New England tex- 
tile workers need help it should come from 
the Nation as a whole and not just from the 
South. 

William F. Sullivan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
advocates price differentials in contracts to 
northern mills to offset higher labor costs. 
If the North is able to put this “steal” across, 
we of the South should immediately ask for 
lower freight rates, since we pay higher 
freight rates than water transportation rates 
to Boston and New York. We can ask for 
the same natural-gas rates that Texas, Okla- 
homa, etc., enjoy as it isn’t fair for such 
States to get their gas cheaper than we do, 
even though the gas may have to be trans- 
ported thousands of miles. Marginal copper, 
zinc, lead, etc., mines can ask for a price 
differential to cover the marginal operations. 

The northern politicians, in the hopes of 
attracting the Negro votes, have attempted 
to force through a so-called fair practice and 
employment act. Recently Davis Lee, a 
Negro, of Newark, N. J., wrote a letter to a 
New Jersey Negro newspaper as a result of 
a visit he made to North Carolina. Among 
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other things, he said that North Carolina 
offers the Negro more opportunities than 
any other State in the Nation and that the 
average educated northern Negro has to 
come South to find gainful employment. 
Now, by curtailing textile production in the 
South you would deny the Negro a chance 
to earn a fair, decent living in the southern 
textile mills. What kind of a two-faced atti- 
tude is this? 

I have only lived in the South for 9 years 
and have always been proud of the fact that 
I was born in Massachusetts, but Massachu- 
setts seems to have changed since I leit it. 

Yours very truly, 
L. B. Mappison, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
ScoTLaND NEcK, N. C. 


Wasting Your Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following editorial 
from the Jackson Citizen Patriot of 
March 31, 1952: 


WastiInc Your Money 


Perhaps you have heard much about how 
the Government spends money for salaries 
of public relations workers and maybe you 
wonder whether the funds spent in this 
manner are wasted. 

A piece of mail came to the Citizen Patriot 
the other day which offers evidence that the 
Government does waste considerable money 
on public relations. 

This particular communication came from 
the office of the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. The postage-free Government en- 
velope contained a chatty letter from the 
former director, Charles E. Wilson, pointing 
out that mobilization is a pretty important 
thing and that we should tell the people 
about it. 

The letter contains an offer. If we will 
return the enclosed card (postage free, of 
course) we will get a mailing of Mobilization 
News twice a month, along with photographs 
prepared for newspaper reproduction. 

A sample of Mobilization News was en- 
closed. It is a sheet about the size of an 
ordinary newspaper page containing stories 
about the mobilization effort. 

Some of the stories are good, others are 
only fair. The pictures are so-so. 

The point is that there isn’t a story or 
picture in the bunch worthy of space in the 
Citizen Patriot that cannot be handled by 
the regular wire services at no cost to the 
taxpayer. 

We agree with the former Director of De- 
fense Mobilization that the rearmament ef- 
fort is newsworthy. We have devoted column 
after column of space to it and will continue 
to do so in the future. We are willing to 
pay the Associated Press and other news 
agencies for getting this mobilization news 
at the sources and transmitting it to us. 
This ts true of other newspapers. The story 
of defense mobilization can be told without 
spending a dime of Government money for 
such publications as Mobilization News. 

The salaries of the press agents who pre- 
pare the publication represent a complete 
waste of Government funds. They would 
contribute far more to the defense program 
if they would get off the Government payroll 
and take jobs in defense factories. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following article I prepared for the 
South Dakota Union Farmer relating to 
a foot-and-mouth disease laboratory: 

We NEED A Foot-aNo-MoutH LABORATORY 


(By E. Y. Berry, Member of Congress, South 
Dakota) 


It was Napoleon who said that an army 
moves on its belly. But just as an army 
must have food, the civilian population 
which provides the arms, munitions, and 
supplies, also needs food, and meat is an 
important “must” in that diet. 

The American meat industry is once again 
being threatened. A s2rious outbreak of the 
dreaded foot-and-mouth disease has occurred 
on the continent, this time near Regina, 
Canada, within 60 miles of the Montana and 
North Dakota line. 

The Nation is spending billions of dollars 
for military defense, yet the one thing that 
could destroy as much of our national food 
supply as the atom bom), is receiving little 
attention and only a few dollars of appro- 
priation. 

Foot-and-mouth not only threatens our 
defense, but the economy of the country as 
well. The Bureau of Animal Industry esti- 
mates that if the disease became established 
here, its presence would cost the country 
fully $200,000,000 a year, judging from the 
losses that it causes abroad, and those that 
the less infectious diseases cause in our own 
country. The loss resulting from reduced 
supplies of milk and meat would be more 
than 10 percent of the normal production. 
Clearly we cannot afford to incur such cur- 
tailment of our basic foods, not to mention 
reduced production of hides, wool, and many 
other animal products. 

Practically all scientific knowledge of this 
disease gained in the past has resulted from 
research in foreign laboratories. This is due 
to a long standing public policy in this coun- 
try not to experiment with the virus of the 
disease on this continent. Scientifically our 
knowledge of the disease and means of de- 
tecting and combating it has come from 
studies in foreign countries. 

Too little is known about it, however, and 
our scientists feel that the combined facili- 
ties elsewhere in the world are not adequate. 
Obviously we dare not wait until an emer- 
gency exists before beginning our own re- 
search. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is a contagious 
and infecticus virus, of which there are at 
least three different types, and recovery from 
infection of one will not give immunity from 
the second or third type. 

Vaccines have been perfected which have 
produced immunity for as long as 4 to 5 
months, but none has been produced which 
has successful and permanent effect. 

It is what is known in science as a filtrable 
virus. In other words, the virus is so small, 
60 microscopic in size that it cannot be cap- 
tured by filtration for study. It may be the 
smallest of all known virus. This makes 
study of the disease most difficult. 

Another thing, while every animal with 
the cloven foot is susceptible, experiments 
indicate that there are strains of the virus 
which, when they affect hogs, seem to have 
a certain affinity for that species and lose 
affinity for others. The disease many times 
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affects sheep differently than cattle and is 
difficult to diagnose. 

The disease manifests itself by lesions 
within the cloven part of the hoof, laming 
the animal. Painful lesions appear on the 
tongue and on the mucous membranes of the 
mouth, causing the victim to drool and mak- 
ing it difficult for the animal to eat. Le- 
sions often appear on teats of milk-produc- 
ing animals. 

Foot-and-mouth ts a highly communicable 
disease and yet just how communicable is 
not Known. Most scientists doubt that the 
virus can be carried by birds. The outbreak 
in Canada may be traced to virus on the 
clothing of an immigrant who worked one 
week end on the farm where the outbreak 
started. It is definitely transmitted through 
meat to garbage and to hogs. When once it 
is started in an area, it spreads like wild- 
fire. 

Because of strict quarantine methods, the 
disease has never become established in the 
United States. It has invaded this country 
nine times, six of which have been in the last 
half century, but each outbreak was eradi- 
cated. Since 1929, when the last invasion 
occurred and was stamped out, the United 
States has been entirely free from the dis- 
ease. 

The appearance of the disease in Mexico in 
1946 and the continuing battle against it 
there, with United States aid, have caused 
stockmen and the Department of Agricul- 
ture to reexamine the general situation in 
this country with a view of more ade- 
quate security against the infection enter- 
ing from Mexico and the many other infected 
countries of the world. The present oute- 
break in Canada has caused great concern. 

Now, the question is, what are we doing 
and what has been done to fight foot-and- 
mouth in this country. A strict quarantine 
has been in effect against importations of 
all meats of any cloven-hoof animal from 
countries contaminated with the disease. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, has a staff of 
veterinarians trained in the diagnosis of the 
disease, who are accessible in each part of 
the Nation. 

At the present time, we are spending some 
$200,000 annually to support American re- 
search men who are working in foreign lab- 
oratories, at Pirbright in England, Lind- 
holm in Denmark, and in Holland. 

As part of its farm program, the Eightieth 
Congress passed Public Law 496 which author- 
ized the construction of a foot-and-mouth 
laboratory to be operated by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. It provided that not to 
exceed $25,000,000 be authorized to construct 
such a laboratory, the only proviso being that 
it should not be constructed in continental 
United States. The thought was that it 
should be located on an island adjacent to 
the mainland in order to minimize the dan- 
ger of the spread of the disease. 

The Eighty-first Congress failed to an- 
propriate the funds for such construction, 
but the second deficiency bill of 1949 appro- 
priated $500,000 to be used in making plans 
for the laboratory and securing an option 
on a site. In September 1950 the plans were 
submitted to Congress with the request that 
$24,500,000 be appropriated for construction. 

he site chosen was on Prudence Island, 
near Providence, R. I. Prudence Island is 
separated from the mainiand by deep and 
swift-moving water, and appeared to be an 
ideal site. The appropriation was refused 
by the Eighty-first Congress with the com- 
mittee recommending that the Department 
of Agriculture “should explore further the 
possibility of conducting this work in cooper- 
ation with those countries which have exist- 
ing research facilities and are presently en- 
gaged in this work.” 

The committee believed that temporarily, 
at least, this country should rely upon the 
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facilities that had been constructed in co- 
operation with the Mexican Government at 
Palo Alto, Mexico, and the various vaccine- 
producing laboratories that we also built in 
that country. 

In this connection, it should be noted, 
however, that the production of vaccine in 
the Mexican laboratories was halted some- 
time ago, and the Palo Alto laboratory is now 
engaged solely in diagnostic work. None of 
these facilities are in use at this time for re- 
sear_h, which is most important for the pro- 
duction of vaccine. Mexico does not wish to 
allow the laboratories to be used for research 
or vaccine production because of the fear 
that the virus might escape from the labora- 
tory and start a new outbreak. 

Of course, attention should be called to 
the fact that no disease is ever eradicated 
with a vaccine. A perfected vaccine only 
perfects the method of control. When you 
accept a vaccine as your principal agent you 
accept the disease, if you allow it to become 
established in a country. Until research de- 
velops a better method, we will continue to 
fight it with the slaughter method and con- 
tinue to develop a better vaccine to help pre- 
vent the spread. 

H. R. 7181, introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative E. Y. Berry (Republican, South 
Dakota), provides for an appropriation of 
$25,000,000 to build the laboratory for which 
the plans have been on file for 2 years. With 
such a laboratory staffed by the outstanding 
American scientists who have been so suc- 
cessful in their efforts to help Mexico and 
now Canada, this Nation will be in a much 
better position to save its livestock industry 
by working on new means of controlling and 
eradicating foot-and-mouth disease. 

In addition, an effort will doubtless be 
made to amend the regular 1953 agriculture 
appropriation bill when it comes to the House 
floor, if it appears that this would be a speed- 
ier and better method of obtaining the ap- 
propriation and getting the work under way. 

If the disease should engulf this conti- 
nent, it could bankrupt the livestock indus- 
try and endanger American agriculture as a 
whole. It would cripple our food supply and 
strike a blow from which this Nation might 
not recover in a generation. Now is the time 
for action. 

In the meantime, you can play an impor- 
tant role in this program by watching your 
herds closely to determine if unusual disease 
symptoms are present. If suspicious symp- 
toms appear notify the State veterinarian or 
the representative of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Pierre. 
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The Voice of the New Deal Speaks Out 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a 
very interesting speech was deiivered 
last December by Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer, when he spoke at the 
famous Lowell Textile Institute at Low- 
ell, Mass. 

Mr. Sawyer baited his audience by 
dangling before them the prospect of 
cheap power for the people of the New 
England States. 

That reacticn to the Sawyer speech 
Was adverse to the people of Maine is 


evidenced by the following article that 
appeared in the December 20, 1951, 
issue of the Lewiston (Maine) Sun: 


THE VOICE OF THE New DEAL 


Secretary of Commerce Sawyer spoke last 
week at the Famous Lowell Textile Institute, 
of Lowell, Mass., and some of the most inter- 
esting things he said were not quoted in 
the published acounts of his speech. 

Chiefly they concerned the power prob- 
lem in New England. Secretary Sawyer, 
putting in a plug for the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, urged New Eng- 
land leaders to support it so they might 
share in the “obvious” benefits of an addi- 
tional 750,000 kilowatts of low-cost power. 
Because New England power rates are high, 
he declared, few chemical and rubber in- 
dustries have located in the region, and he 
recommended a “new philosophy” of power 
rates, namely, “progressive lowering of rates.” 

And of great significance to Maine, with 
its antiexport Fernald law, the Secretary 
of Commerce urged “increased intercon- 
nection of power grids now serving separate 
communities as another means of lowering 
costs.” 

Now, here was the authentic voice of the 
New Deal speaking. Or if the reader wishes 
to call Sawyer the voice of socialism, or the 
welfare state, or the fair deal, it is all 
right with us. He expounded, at Lowell, 
the philosophy of those who would set their 
course, by judicial interpretations of the 
Federal Power Act of 1935, to seize and ex- 
ploit every possible source of hydroelectric 
power in pursuit of the New Deal politically 
profitable dream of cheap power for all. 

If either the Roosevelt or the Truman 
administrations could have done so—the 
only barrier lay in the opposition of Con- 
gress—the great hydroelectric development 
on the St. Lawrence at the international 
site would already have been built. It 
might be cheap power for the people of 
New York and Vermont, but it would not 
be cheap power for the people of the United 
States as a whole because millions unable 
to use it would be paying for it. 

This administration may yet take steps 
to exploit the power of New England's riv- 
ers—and it ought to be emphasized there is 
no way for the States to prevent it—but it 
will not really be cheap power. 

But we must contest this new “philos- 
ophy” espoused by Secretary Sawyer, that 
only the Federal Government can provide 
cheap power. It is a mirage. And it may 
be, too, there is a warning to Maine con- 
veyed in what he said about interconnec- 
tion of power grids. He could have meant 
only the Fernald law—a barrier to interstate 
transmission of Maine power, but one that 
might easily be demolished. 


Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 
Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann which appeared in 
the Washington Post of Monday, April 
7, 1952: 
Fiasco 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
Mr. Truman has made a fiasco of dealing 


with the scandals in his administration be-- 
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cause he has misunderstood them. He has 
been trying—I have no doubt sincerely—to 
prove that he can ferret out crooks and 
grafters at least as well as the congressional 
investigating committees. He has reacted to 
the exposures coming from the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue by dismissing guilty 
men and by ordering an investigation to dis- 
cover other guilty men. 

But the trouble that Mr. Truman is up 
against is not that Mr. X and Mr. Y and Mr. 
Z did this or that unlawful or improper act, 
and that the time has come to punish them. 
The real issue is not the grafters. It is that 
so many of them were there so long with no 
one in the administration doing anything 
about them, or even seeming to be aware 
of them, until hostile congressional com- 
mittees on the outside began to rip things 
open. 

The real question is not how to detect and 
to punish specific corrupt acts of certain of- 
ficials. The question is why Mr. Truman 
and his responsible Cabinet officers knew 
nothing about these scandals until they 
were forced by Congress to take notice of 
them. How did it happen that they did not 
know what was going on—assuming, as we 
must, that they would not have tolerated 
what was going on had they known about it? 
This is what is troubling the people: In or- 
der to prove their claim that they have been 
deceived and betrayed by their own subor- 
dinates, the responsible members of the ad- 
ministration have to plead guilty to gross 
incompetence in the administration of jus- 
tice and of the tax laws and of the public 
funds. 

Mr. Truman was bound to fail because he 
did not, and perhaps in the nature of things 
could not, recognize that at bottom the real 
issue is not the misdeeds of the crooks but 
the failure of tne police. Mr. Truman's 
whole action, beginning with the Murphy 
affair and going on to the Newbold Morris 
muddle, has been based on the false notion 
that in order to meet the issue he had to 
show that he could out-investigate the in- 
vestigators. 

Some impeccable celebrity was to be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Truman to catch for Mr. 
Truman the crooks who in the darkness 
of the night had wormed their way into cer- 
tain of the departments of the Truman ad- 
ministration. Once this initial and funda- 
mental fallacy was accepted, all the scream- 
ing absurdities which we have seen followed 
readily enough. The Attorney General was 
not to be held responsible for the condition 
of his department. He was to appoint the 
impeccable celebrity who was somehow to 
catch the grafters and to bypass the real 
question—which was why did Mr. McGrath 
appoint these grafters or keep them, doing 
nothing himself about the condition which 
he appointed Mr. Morris to clean up? 

It would be unfair and very misleading to 
identify this condition with Mr. McGrath 
personally. He merely exemplifies it. What 
is this condition? It is the condition of 
coming apart at the seams, and of becoming 
generally unraveled and disheveled and at 
sixes and sevens, which always exists when 
a government is in the hands of a party 
that has outlived its mandate and has spent 
its power. The scandals themselves are dis- 
graceful but they appear to }e—it sounds 
awful to say it—merely the normal scandals 
of a falling regime. 

The condition of coming apart is infinitely 
more serious, more expensive, and indeed 
more dangerous than all the graft and influ- 
ence peddling combined. The corruption is 
only one of its consequences; the much more 
serious consequences are the paralysis of 
decision and the sterilization of thought at 
the highest levels of our policy. 

This condition cannot be cured, as Mr. 
Truman waited to think when he called 
in Mr. IMorris, by catching some more crooks. 
It is not at bottom a problem of law enforce- 
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ment. It is a problem in political respone 
sibility, which cannot be solved by investi- 
gation, which could be solved only by an 
election that brought into office men who 
have—what the Truman administration once 
had but has no longer—a mandate and with 
it a real working majority which gives it 
the power to govern. 


Hon. Clemente Ruiz Nazario 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 28 the Honorable Clemente 
Ruiz Nazario took the oath as judge of 
the District Court of the United States 
for Puerto Rico after having been ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the United States Senate. The oath 
was administered in San Juan by the 
Honorable Cecil Snyder, Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Puerto 
Rico. 

In connection with the ceremony, 
Judge Snyder delivered the following ad- 
dress which, I believe, will be of interest 
to my colleagues: 

My friends, the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the 
United States Senate, has appointed the Hon- 
orable Clemente Ruiz Nazario as judge of the 
District Court of the United States for 
Puerto Rico. 

It is difficult for me to express adequately 
my intense pride and joy in presiding as 
acting judge over the ceremony at which 
Clemente Ruiz Nazario is taking the oath for 
this post. This is a great day and a historic 
occasion for Puerto Rico, for this court and 
for Clemente Ruiz Nazario. For me the ap- 
pointment of a Puerto Rican as judge of this 
court is as significant as the election of the 
first Puerto Rican Governor. 

We have had excellent judges of this court, 
we have had good judges here, and—let us 
face it—occasionally we have had mediocre 
judges. But although the reputation and 
caliber of the work of this court has usually 
been high, there has always been something 
lacking. That will no longer be true. Here- 
after we shall have a judge of this court 
who knows the people of Puerto Rico and 
understands their problems. For the first 


time we shall have here a student of the ; 


local law, which this court is required to 
apply in many of the cases it tries. In short, 
this court at long last will rest on a firm 
judicial basis. 

But my satisfaction in this appointment is 
not confined to the realization that we shall 
now have a magnificent judge sitting in this 
court. To me this appointment is a signifi- 
cant symbol. It reinforces the principle 
embodied in the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico that this is and 
shall be a self-governing community. And 
I find it particularly appropriate that at the 
very time the justices of the supreme court 
withdraw from temporary service in this 
court, they are replaced by a permanent 
judge who is a Puerto Rican. 

It was my privilege to testify before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee on behalf of the confirma- 
tion of Clemente Ruiz Nazario for the post 
of judge of this court. There was no open 
opposition to his appointment. And there 
could be none in the face of the universal 


acclaim with which it was greeted. Yet 
there was some indication that his nomina- 
tion might be utilized as an instrument to 
raise a false issue involving the good name 
of Puerto Rico. That threat did not mate- 
rialize. Instead, no one appeared to testify 
against him and he was unanimously con- 
firmed by the Senate. In view of that back- 
ground, I think it is important on this oc- 
casion to reject emphatically the wholly un- 
founded charge that we have a dictatorship 
in Puerto Rico. Such a charge is not simply 
an insult to the people of Puerto Rico, who 
elected the Governor and the legislature. It 
is an insult to all the public officials includ- 
ing judges who serve in the government of 
Puerto Rico. For me the best answer to that 
charge is the text of the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

I should like to close by pointing out that 
the post of a trial judge is the most difficult 
and the most important in the judiciary. 
Anyone who has a working knowledge of the 
law and is willing to work is qualified to 
serve on an appellate court. But a trial 
judge is the man who finds the facts. That 
is the hardest job in the law. It requires 
much more than learning in the law. It re- 
quires a knowledge of human nature and a 
vast experience in human affairs. For that 
reason trial judge is the member of the ju- 
diciary who has the greatest impact on the 
people and their affairs. 

The members of this community are par- 
ticularly fortunate that the President se- 
lected for this delicate and difficult task a 
man of the caliber and experience of Clem- 
ente Ruiz Nazario. About him it can be 
truthfully said that he was born to be a 
judge. His life has been the law—now it 
will be the administration of justice. All of 
us who have known him personally and pro- 
fessionally for many years are certain that 
his work will demonstrate that his appoint- 
ment was a stroke of good fortune for the 
court and for Puerto Rico. 

We shall now proceed to administer the 
oath of office. 


Hospitalization for *he Aged Under the 
Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill to provide insurance 
against the cost of hospitalization for 
insured aged persons and their depend- 
ents and for the widows and orphans of 
deceased insured workers. 

This bill would greatly strengthen so- 
cial security for the people of the United 
States. It would end one of the great- 
est weaknesses in the benefits now pro- 
vided by our national system of old-age 
and survivors insurance. It would end 
the fear of hospital costs among the 
aged, widowed, and orphaned who have 
to live on their insurance checks. 

For many years, I have been known as 
one of the leaders in the effort to win 
comprehensive and truly adequate social 
security for all the people of the United 
States. 

I am proud of this reputation, proud 
of the social security proposals with 
which my name is associated. 
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In working for better social security, 
here is a forward step which we can take 
immediately—which all of us on both 
sides of the House can support whole- 
heartedly. 

This bill is a simple measure which I 
can explain in a few minutes. It makes 
only one major change in the present 
law. It adds a new benefit—hospitaliza- 
tion insurance. It does not affect any 
other part of the law. It does not change 
the formula for cash benefits. It does 
not raise the insurance-tax rates. 

You may wonder how the new hospital 
insurance benefit can be provided with- 
out increasing the tax. The answer is 
that wages have gone up since the law 
was last changed and, consequently, the 
insurance income has gone up. Taken 
together with another provision in the 
existing law, this fact leads to the result 
that insurance income has gone up more 
than insurance costs. In the law today 
the benefit formula is weighted in favor 
of the low-income worker. The primary 
monthly cash benefit is 50 percent of the 
first $100 of average monthly earnings 
plus 15 percent of the next $200. As 
earnings go up, a larger part of the wages 
results in benefits at the 15 percent 
rather than at the 50 percent rate. 
Stated another way, increase in wages 
causes the assets of our social insurance 
system to grow more rapidly than its 
liabilities. 

Thus, the operation of the present law 
over the past few years, viewed conserva- 
tively, permits some increase in benefits 
without changing the contribution 
schedule. The cost of the hospitaliza- 
tion insurance plan which I am propos- 
ing will be at the annual rate of about 
$200,000,000 a year in 1953. It is pos- 
sible to finance the plan and still also 
provide the increase in cash benefits 
which the President has recommended 
without changing the existing tax sched- 
ule. At the same time the financial 
structure of the insurance system will be 
as sound and self-supporting as the Con- 
gress intended it to be. 

Under my bill, the insurance system 
would pay hospital costs incurred for in- 
sured individuals in a semiprivate room 
for as many as 60 days in a year. It 
would not pay doctor bills. 

If the bill is enacted, as I believe it 
should be, and made effective next year, 
it would immediately provide protection 
against hospital costs for about 7,000,000 
people. The number would grow grad- 
ually in future years as more people be- 
come eligible for benefits under the 
insurance system. 

Let me make it clear that hospitaliza- 
tion insurance for insured workers over 
65 and their dependents and for old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries is 
in no sense a substitute for national 
health insurance. I believe in, and I 
have introduced legislation to provide, a 
program with broad coverage that would 
insure against doctors bills as well as 
hospital costs. Iam convinced that com- 
prehensive health insurance is the only 
way to meet the health costs of the 
American people. But pending agree- 
ment on comprehensive health insur- 
ance, we can undertake without delay 
this limited proposal, thus providing an 
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immediate solution to one of our most 
vexing problems. 

Here is the problem. Beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
other aged persons need more than the 
average amount of hospitalization. But 
they have much less than average in- 
come with which to pay hospital bills 
and less than average opportunity to op- 
tain private insurance against hospital 
costs. : 

Old people, taken as a whole, can be 
expected to average at least twice as 
many days of hospital care as younger 
adults. Of the 7,000,000 persons who 
would be eligible for the proposed hos- 
pital insurance next year, about 5,500,000 
would be past 65. Obviously then, the 
plan is focused on people for whom hos- 
pitalization is a really acute problem. 

Beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance are attempting to get along on 
incomes barely sufficient to buy food and 
shelter. The average retired worker gets 
$42 a month. A retired worker and wife 
get $70 a month. A Nation wide survey 
of old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries indicates that only 1 couple in 4 
has as much as $50 a month in retire- 
ment income apart from the social-secu- 
rity benefit. 

It is no wonder that we hear from all 
sides that social-security benefits are too 
low. One of the main reasons for their 
inadequacy is that beneficiaries are 
forced to try to stretch benefit checks to 
cover hospitalization and other medical 
expenses. In many cases, it just can’t 
be done—at least not if they want to eat. 
The hospital bill alone, in the average 
case among persons 65 and over, 
amounts to insurance-benefit income for 
half a year. 

We can raise cash benefits again—and 
I believe that a further increase is fully 
justified by the continued rise in prices 
since the 1950 insurance amendments. 
But such a cash increase alone will not 
provide protection against hospitaliza- 
tion costs. Anything as unpredictable 
as the need for hospitalization requires 
insurance protection. The American 
people have certainly learned this. 

Insurance companies report that at 
least one-half of the population is now 
enrolled in some form of voluntary in- 
surance plan or has some form of in- 
surance policy protecting against hos- 
pital bills. 

This figure of “one-half of the popu- 
lation” applies to the population as a 
whole. A very different picture is found 
for aged people in general and for old- 
age and survivors insurance beneficiaries. 
Of all persons over 65, probably only 
about 1 in 7 have any insurance against 
hospital costs. According to one study 
of old-age beneficiaries, only 1 in 12 of 
the aged benefic‘ary groups-which had a 
member hospitalized during the year and 
insurance to help with these costs. 

Private insurance simply does not 
reach most of the people to whom the 
old-age and survivors insurance hos- 
pitalization plan would apply. This is 
due only in part to the inability of these 
people to afford the cost of insurance. 
Equally important is the fact that most 
private insurance against hospitalization 
is sold on a group basis. The groups 
covered are usually employed by a single 
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employer and consist of people who, 
taken together, can be expected to have 
average need for hospitalization. Old 
people tend to be left out on both scores; 
they need more than the average amount 
of hospitalization and most of them do 
not belong to employed groups. Com- 
mercial insurance sold on an individual 
basis, for the most part, either contains 
so many restrictions about preexisting 
condition and age as to be practically 
worthless to old people, or is sold at such 
high premiums as to be way beyond the 
means of the average individual. 

Let us keep in mind these three as- 
pects of the problem: The great need 
of aged persons for hospitalization; 
their low incomes that cannot possibly 
be stretched to cover hospitalization 
costs on an individual basis; and their 
lack of opportunity and money to pur- 
chase comprehensive hospitalization in- 
surance. Considering all three, it is ob- 
vious that the only adequate solution is 
this new plan for hospitalization insur- 
ance made effective through our smooth- 
working system of old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

The plan is simple. The old-age and 
survivors insurance system would as- 
sume the cost of necessary hospitaliza- 
tion, up to 60 days in a year, for persons 
receiving insurance benefits. It would 
also apply to other aged persons who 
could become entitled to benefits but 
have not yet started to draw them, and 
to their qualified dependents. 

Under this bill, just as at present, the 
patient’s own physician would be the one 
to decide that hospitalization is neces- 
sary, and would make the arrangements 
for admission. The bill includes specific 
safeguards against governmental super- 
vision or control over details of hospital 
administration and operation. The only 
change would be to guarantee payment 
to hospitals for insured services. 

The bill provides for the use of Blu? 
Cross and other nonprofit organizations 
experienced in providing hospital insur- 
ance. The States, which would be oper- 
ating most aspects of this program, may 
use these nonprofit organizations to as- 
sist in administration. Where a State 
does not choose to participate, these or- 
ganizations may be utilized as direct 
agents of the Federal insurance system. 
They would make the agreements with 
the hospitals, and would reimburse them 
for the reasonable cost of services pro- 
vided to insured persons. These non- 
profit organizations would be reimbursed 
for payments to hospitals and for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

What would be the cost of the pro- 
posal? To the general taxpayer, through 
appropriation from general revenues, 
nothing. To workers covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance and their em- 
ployers, no additional contributions be- 
yond those already scheduled in the law. 

Perhaps someone will say that, instead 
of spending $200,000,000 on hospital in- 
surance, we should reduce social-security 
taxes by that amount. I believe the ar- 
guments against such a proposal are 
overwhelming. The reduction would 
amount to only $3 or $4 a year at the 
most for workers who now pay the maxi- 
mum social-security tax; and it would 
be even less for those with smaller earn- 





ings. Besides, it is just not practical to 
make changes in the social-security tax 
rate equivalent to only one-tenth or two-- 
tenths of 1 percent of taxable payroll. 
I am sure that employers, employees, 
and self-employed taxpayers will agree. 

Even more important, old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries need 
this hospitalization plan; the plan has 
value to them far beyond its dollar cost. 
The great majority of them have so 
little income that they can ill afford to 
go to a hospital. What happens? They 
may turn to public assistance, which 
means more taxes from all taxpayers; 
or to private welfare organizations, 
which means subscriptions in one form 
or another from the public; or to the 
hospitals for part pay or free care which 
means financial headaches and deficits 
for the hospitals; or they may stay out of 
the hospital and fail to get the care they 
need. 

I believe that the most orderly and 
the most dignified way to handle the 
problem of hospitalization costs is by 
social insurance. I think it is the most 
economical way, too. Through social 
insurance, the worker contributes during 
his years of employment against the day 
when, past 65, he may have occasion to 
go to a hospital for treatment. It is 
along the same lines as our time-tested 
social security for insuring the worker 
against retirement. 

This bill would relieve hospitals of a 
significant financial burden because it 
would guarantee reimbursement, at full 
cost, for services to insured persons, 
many of whom now cannot pay full or 
even part cost. Thus, not only the in- 
dividual beneficiary and his family, but 
society in general, would gain through 
an expansion of the self-supporting in- 
Surance system to cover hospitalization 
costs. 

This bill would relieve the burden on 
charitable agencies and community 
chests that have to make up the deficits 
of hospitals. 

This bill would work toward reducing 
the cost of public assistance—which is 
exactly what Congress has intended to 
achieve by broadening and strengthen- 
ing the insurance system. 

The hospitalization insurance plan 
embodied in my bill is not just a pro- 
tection we can afford to have—it is a 
protection we cannot afford to be with- 
out. 





Resolution of Longmeadow, Mass., Town 
Meeting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of Members to the 
fact that the voters of the town of 
Longmeadow duly assembled in town 
meeting held February 19, 1952, passed 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as the American 
people, having in the Hoover report a com- 
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plete blueprint for better government at a 
better price, the Nation’s Chief Executive and 
those who represent our commonwealth in 
the Congress of the United States be request- 
ed to take the immediate action necessary to 
effectuate the remainder of the Hoover Com- 
mission's recommendations in order that we 
may have a more orderly, responsible, and 
economical administration of government. 


Federal Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED G. AANDAHL 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
keen competition for occupational parity 
of income, agriculture is at a disadvan- 
tage. It is made up of thousands of 
small independent owners and operators 
scattered widely over the entire United 
States. Because distance makes effec- 
tive organization difficult and frequent 
common meeting places impossible on a 
scale large enough to bring results, farm- 
ers have difficulty in waging their own 
competition. As a result, farmers have 
been the first to be hit by the impact of 
economic reverses and the last to enjoy 
the benefits of improvement. The farm- 
er, as an independent operator, has a 
business capital investment to protect 
and, when the price of farm products 
falls off, he tends to work harder and 
produce more in order to survive. That 
is just the opposite of what would be done 
in modern industrial manufacturing. 

It is not generally known that agricul- 
ture is the basic occupation of our econ- 
omy. Historically, towns grew up as 
service centers for farmers who produce 
the food and fiber from which we live. 
Even today the relationship has not 
changed much. Economic statistics 
carefully analyzed over a long period of 
time, both in depression and prosperity, 
will show the total national income to be 
always almost exactly seven times the 
farm income. 

Because of the above reasons and out 
of many years of experience, there has 
developed in the Federal Government 
what is known as the farm program. 
This program has as its purpose, first, 
the maintenance of full parity prices for 
agricultural products; second, the con- 
servation and wise use of our farm nat- 
ura’ resources—soil and water; and, 
third, technical research and experimen- 
tation. These are things that the farmer 
on small independent farms cannot do 
himself, and to preserve the farms in 
their essential position in our free enter- 
prise system and as a part of the tax base 
for all units of government, this pro- 
gram must be recognized as a function 
of the Federal Government. It must be 
so set up that it does not regiment the 
farmer, does not make him subject to 
the receipt of doles and does not become 
swamped in high administrative expense. 

First. Full parity prices should be sup- 
ported on the open market. This can 
be done by the Government both pur- 


chasing surpluses on the market, and 
making full parity loans on farm stored 
products. The Brannan plan, with dole 
payments, is unsatisfactory and inadvis- 
able. 

Second. The _ soil-conservation pro- 
gram should center around the giving of 
technical advice in the protective care 
and use of soil and water for efficient 
production and an associated plan of 
proper crops and their rotation. With 
a constructive educational program cen- 
tered around local soil conservation dis- 
tricts set up, or to be set up under State 
law, adequate voluntary participation on 
the part of the farmers has been and 
will be stimulated. The work, however, 
is just in the beginning period and there 
is much yet to be inaugurated in addi- 
tion to continuing maintenance. 

Third. Research and experimentation 
is of outstanding importance. Without 
the new varieties of seeds resistant to 
rust and other plant diseases developed 
at our agricultural colleges and experi- 
mental farms, production in North Da- 
kota would have been, I would estimate, 
less than one-half what it was during the 
past 12 years. This work is equally im- 
portant to the livestock industry. 

To the taxpayers, let me say that the 
price-support program on basic crops 
(wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and 
peanuts) has shown a net profit, exclu- 
sive of overhead expense, of about $40,- 
000,000. The 1953 appropriation bill for 
the Department of Agriculture approved 
by the Appropriations Committee of the 
House is 31.8 percent less than that for 
1940 and provides for 1,100 employees 
less than in 1952. No other major de- 
partment of our National Government 
has shown that amount of retrenchment, 
and we farmers must be alert that we 
do not lose those elements of our farm 
program that are essential to our pros- 
perity and the well-being of the entire 
Nation. 

I am, and will continue to be, a strong 
supporter of, first, a Federal program 
that will provide full parity prices for 
basic farm crops; second, a constructive 
and progressive soil conservation pro- 
gram; and, third, a program of research 
and experimentation that will keep agri- 
culture abreast with potentials of mod- 
ern science and invention. 


Easter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
poem by James Patrick McGovern: 

EASTER 
The Mount of Olives, shrine for prophecy, 
The scene of sacrifice, Gethsemane, 
And Golgotha, the cross of grief and death, 
Transfigure life with their immortal breath. 
They picture godhood mortal man may know 
In Jesus’ image here in human woe; 
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They tell how man sublimely may aspire 

As his mind reaches higher, ever higher; 
The earth and heavens blended by the sun 
Reflect this bond of flesh and soul as one; 
All verdure with its beauty burgeoning 
Affirms this round eternal in the spring; 
Man's love and hope and faith divinely born 
Proclaim the Christ had risen Easter morn. 


Niagara and St. Lawrence Power Develop- 
ment Preferable to Subsidizing Alu- 
minum Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish again to point out to my colleagues 
the pressing need for increased hydro- 
electric power capacity in the northeast. 
On March 12, I introduced in the Recorp 
correspondence with the chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission in connection 
with an allegation that there would soon 
be a surplus of electric power in the 
northeast. In the same connection, I 
wish to introduce correspondence I have 
had with the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Chapman clearly indicates that, 
without greatly increased facilities, there 
will be a critical deficit of generating 
capacity in this area. In fact, he states 
that the addition of 2,300,000 kilowatts 
which could be provided by the combined 
St. Lawrence and Niagara projects would 
meet less than half of the estimated 
growth in power requirements between 
1954 and 1960. 

It is criminal that at Massena, N. Y., 
on the St. Lawrence, where America’s 
great aluminum industry originated, the 
cost of production is kept unnecessarily 
high because high-cost steam-generated 
electric power must be brought in, while 
the St. Lawrence hydropower potential 
goes to waste. Few people realize that 
the Federal Government is paying a sub- 
sidy to the Aluminum Co. of America 
to cover the extra cost of aluminum made 
with high-cost steam-generated power, 
at the Massena, N. Y., plant and at the 
reactivated Baden, N. C., facility. 

The big three American aluminum 
producers are reported to have objected 
to our Government acquiring aluminum 
manufactured by the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada at their Kitimat project in Brit- 
ish Columbia, where cheap water power 
makes production costs very low. If 
these companies do not wish the Ameri- 
can people, almost all of whom consume 
products made from aluminum, to bene- 
fit from low-cost Canadian aluminum, 
rather than have the present Federal 
subsidy, I believe the American pro- 
ducers should heartily support the at- 
tempts of some of us in the Congress to 
develop the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence and the Niagara. 

In the words of the 1951 annual report 
of the New York State Power Authority, 
the Massena-Taylorville transmission 
line “is carrying high-cost power to the 
St. Lawrence, straining the reserves of 
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the Northeastern States, when it and 
other lines should be carrying cheap 
hydropower away from the St. Law- 
rence in vast quantities to be infused into 
the rural, domestic, and industrial life 
of our people.” 


The letters referred to follow herewith: 


Fesruary 28, 1952. 
Hon. Oscar CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Secretary CHAPMAN: I have recently 
had inquiries from my constituents concern- 
ing a report on the power situation of 1952, 
1953, and 1954, prepared by the Electric Power 
Advisory Committee, Defense Production 
Administration, and released to the press on 
January 11, 1952. 

It is stated in the report that it is based 
in part upon detailed studies and surveys 
conducted by the Defense Electric Power 
Administration. 

The great need for new power capacity to 
meet mobilization and civilian requirements 
is stressed in the report. The total capacity 
planned by the electric utility systems of the 
country, the report states, is, if anything, too 
small. The report predicts that demands for 
electric power in all categories of use—resi- 
dential, rural, and industrial—will continue 
to increase sharply throughout 1952 and 1953, 
and only slightly less sharply in 1954. 

This prediction is qualified in the report by 
statements that the regional pictures do not 
reveal the variations which exist between lo- 
calities within regions; and that it frequent- 
ly happens that a region with an over-all sur- 
plus has important local deficits and vice 
versa. With this and other qualifications, 
the report indicates there may be a surplus 
of power in FPC region I, comprising States 
in the Northeast, by 1954. 

I shall greatly appreciate it if you will fur- 
nish me with any data or conclusions beare- 
ing upon this subject matter. I am particu- 
larly interested to know (1) whether the 
studies released are projected beyond the year 
1954; and (2) whether a breakdown of the 
estimates for region I has been made indicat- 
ing a surplus of power by 1954-60 in northern 
New York, western New York, or adjacent 
areas to be served by the St. Lawrence- 
Niagara developments, 

Sincerely yours, 
FraNKLIN D. RoosevE tt, Jr. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE 

INTERIOR, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington D. C., March 26, 1952. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. ROOSEvELT: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of February 28 concern- 
ing future electric power needs in the area to 
be served by the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
projects. The studies of the Defense Elec- 
tric Power Administration and the Electric 
Power Advisory Committee, Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, to which you refer, ap- 
praised the current and near-term power sit- 
uation in the United States. They did not 
extend their inquiry beyond 1954 (except in 
the case of the Pacific Northwest) nor did 
they analyze specific local areas within the 
eight broad Federal Power Commission re- 
gions covered. 

The DEPA report estimated as of the end of 
1954 in FPC region I a 6-percent surplus, 
For this purpose, a surplus is defined as the 
margin of capability over requirements in- 
cluding allowance for minimum operating 
and other reserves under conditions of me- 
dian hydro. FPC region I encompasses all 
of the northeast territory of the United 
States; namely, the six New England States 
and New York, New Jersey, Delaware, east- 
ern Maryland, and Pennsylvania, except for 
the Pittsburgh vicinity. The margin of ca- 
pability over requirements at the end of 
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1954 for the upstate New York area alone— 
based on unpublished DEPA information—is 
now estimated at less than 1 percent. If 
power now imported from Canada is ex- 
cluded from this estimate, a deficit is indie 
cated. 

Since the St. Lawrence and Niagara proj- 
ects will not be in full production until 
5 or 6 years after their authorization by the 
Congress, the small regional surplus now 
estimated for the end of 1954 has little rele- 
vance for analysis of power demands in later 
years, except under unrealistic assumptions 
of static or declining load requirements. 
Projections of power demand in accordance 
with past trends that have been made by 
the FPC indicate a continued rise in re- 
quirements through 1960 within region I. 
The Commission's estimate for 1960 of 26,- 
100,000 kilowatts is fully 50 percent above 
the 1951 level, and 5,200,000 kilowatts, or 25 
percent greater than the 1954 forecast. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the addition of 
2,300,000 kilowatts which could be provided 
by the combined St. Lawrence and Niagara 
projects would meet less than half of the 
estimated growth of requirements between 
1954 and 1960. 

Your efforts on behalf of these projects are 
indeed justified by the present estimates cov- 
ering future power needs of the very im- 
portant region which these projects will 
serve. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscak CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





Jane Froman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that Members of the House will be 
interested in the recognition recently 
given to one of my constituents for dis- 
tinguished public service at the cost of 
grave injury to herself and to her career. 

I refer to the charming and talented 
actress, MisS Jane Froman. On March 
24, in New York City, she was honored 
by the bestowal of a citation by the USO 
camp shows at a meeting attended by 
outstanding members of the theatrical 
profession and representatives of the 
Department of Defense. The citation is 
as follows: 


USO camp shows presents to Miss Jane Fro- 
man this citation in appreciation of tireless 
effort and unceasing devotion to the men and 
women of the Armed Forces of the United 
States to whom priceless talent was given 
freely on fighting fronts and wherever duty 
called. 

For those Members of the House who are 
not acquainted with the courage and bravery 
of this young woman I would like to recall 
briefly her story. Miss Froman was a pas- 
senger on the ill-fated plane that crashed 
in the harbor of Lisbon, Portugal, in 1943 
while she was on her way for a tour of 
wartime armed bases. She was gravely in- 
jured and almost lost her leg. After 2 years 
in hospitals in Portugal and this country, 
still unable to walk without crutches, she 
embarked on and completed a 3 months’ 
tour of European camps and bases. This 
courageous woman underwent 25 operations 
before she was able to walk again. This story 
has been recognized by Hollywood as an in- 
spirational drama told in the new film With 
a Song in My Heart. 












The Farmer Takes a Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, April 2, at the Hells Canyon 
hearing on H. R. 5743, before the Irriga- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, testi- 
mony against the Federal dam was pre- 
sented by a witness, Blaine Hallock, of 
Baker, Oreg. On behalf of the Idaho 
Power Co., which is also opposing Hells 
Canyon Dam, Mr. Hallock presented a 
most favorable picture of the company’s 
generosity in buying out the Vale REA 
Cooperative, Oregon; modernizing the 
electric system, and lowering the power 
rates to the farmers. Mr. Hallock did 
not, however, give the entire picture. He 
did not mention that the power company 
had forced the REA cooperative out. 
This other aspect is described in a book 
by Marquis Childs, The Farmer Takes a 
Hand. I would like to insert in the Rec- 
ORD an excerpt from this book. Federal 
power from Hells Canyon Dam will cer- 
tainly enable REA cooperatives to ob- 
tain power at lower cost than from the 
Idaho Power Co., and would help prevent 


the situation that occurred at Vale, 
Oreg.: 


IpaHo Power Co. VERSUS RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVES 


Curiously enough, in the Northwest, where 
water power is so abundant and where the 
principles of public ownership have gained 
wide acceptance, several REA co-ops have 
had a difficult time. In Oregon and Idaho 
three cooperatives have been bought up, and 
now another, the Prairie Power Cooperative, 
is being tested out. The company that has 
been so successful in acquiring these co- 
operatives is the Idaho Power Co. This com- 
pany, once a subsidiary of what John Gun- 
ther calls that “huge spidery octopus, the 
Electric Bond & Share Co.,” operates in 
regions still served by affiliates of Bond & 
Share. 

In general, the Idaho Power Co. has done 
a good job of rural electrification. But for 
one reason or another it left large pockets 
without electricity. Farmers in these areas 
grew tired of waiting for the company to 
serve them and they formed their own co-ops. 
One of the cooperatives so formed was the 
Malheur Electric Cooperative with head- 
quarters in the town of Vale, Oreg. As soon 
as the Malheur co-op was formed in 1939, 
the company began to build spite lines. 
One farmer has told the story of what hap- 
pened as follows: 

“I came to the valley in 1934. My farm 
was 244 miles out of town and a half 
mile from the Idaho Power line but I 
couldn’t get hooked up. Few of us could. 
But things changed in a hurry when we 
began to organize. Our line crew would set 
out stakes and the company would set out 
poles beside them. Once our boys knocked 
off in the evening leaving a half mile of 
poles standing loose in the holes. Next 
morning when they came to work they found 
their poles pushed to one side, Idaho poles 
set, line strung and energized might over 
them. At first they refused to sell us power, 
so forcing us to buy portable Diesel 
a *..> Ss” 
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But even without the lines skimming off 
the most profitable business, the Idaho Co. 
had the co-op in a vise. The handle to 
tighten the vise was the source of power 
controlled by the utility. Until low-cost 
power from Bonneville Dam could be ob- 
tained, the co-op had to buy from the utility, 
When it was impossible to come to reason- 
able terms for wholesale power, with the 
company actually asking irrigation rates in- 
stead of wholesale rates, the co-op bought 
two Diesel generating units. After the gen- 
erators were bought, the Idaho Co. offered 
co-op members a wholesale rate cheaper than 
their generators could provide. This was 
possible because the company was buying 
cheap power from a reclamation dam. Here 
was an open threat to raid the membership. 

Finally, in 1949, Malheur members voted 
to sell their power system to the utilities. 
This did not come, however, until after a 
warmly emotional contest. Older members 
recalled the years when they had begged the 
utility to give them service. They reminded 
younger members that in 1937, when Idaho 
Power had agreed to serve farmers, the price 
asked was an initial charge of $200 and a 
86 minimum monthly bill. A month before 
the co-op was formed, this was reduced to 
$96 and a $5 minimum. And the day before 
farmers formed their organization, the price 
dropped to only a $4 minimum charge. 


A Grave Injustice—A Cruel Blow to the 
People of Wellsville, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to bring to the attention of 
this great body a grave injustice which 
has been done to some 700 fine American. 
men and women and their families in 
Wellsville, N. Y., located in my district. 
That this injustice has been done is of 
great concern to me personally. I would 
not, however, take this opportunity to 
air this grievance publicly were it not 
for the fact that this injustice is a 
precursor of what may await many of 
your own constituents unless the policy 
by which this injustice has been done 
is immediately corrected. 

Briefly stated, the cause of this 
tragedy, for it is nothing less than 
that, is the result of the failure by the 
Rural Electrification Administration to 
adhere to the policy established by the 
Congress in the Buy American Act and 
the “buy American” provision in the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1938—June 
21, 1939, chapter 554, title IV, section 
401, Fifty-second Statutes, page 818. 

The facts may be simply stated: 

The Alabama Electric Cooperative lo- 
cated in Andalusia, Ala., accepted bids 
on two 7,500-kilowatt turbo generators. 
The Alabama Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
is a private corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
Alabama. Its board of directors makes 
awards of the cooperative’s construction 
contracts subject to the requirement 
contained in the cooperative’s loan con- 


tract with the Government that such 
contracts be submitted to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration for approval, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
a domestic corporation with a plait lo- 
cated in Wellsville, N. Y., submitted the 
lowest of six domestic bids. By resolu- 
tion dated February 8, 1952, the board 
of directors of the Alabama Electric Co- 
operative awarded the contract to Brown 
Boveri & Co., of Switzerland, which sub- 
mitted a bid approximately 25 percent 
lower. The Buy American Act and the 
buy-American provision in the Rural 
Electrification Act provide that notwith- 
standing any other provision of law un- 
less the head of the department or inde- 
pendent agency concerned shall deter- 
mine it to be inconsistent with the pub- 
lic interest or the cost to be unreason- 
able, only such manufactured articles, 
materials, and supplies as have been 
manufactured in the United States, sub- 
stantially all from articles, materials, or 
supplies, mined, produced, or manufac- 
tured in the United States, shall be ac- 
quired for public use. 

On February 15, 1952, I received the 
following telegram from Mr. Armour, 
president of Moore Lodge, No. 1580: 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y., February 15, 1952. 
Hon. DaNreu A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Alabama Electric Cooperative, identified as 
Alabama 42 GT Montgomery has taken bids 
on two 7,500 KVW turbo generators and is 
reported ‘as making award of contract to 
Brown Boveri Corp., of Switzerland. Our 
employer, the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., steam turbine division, 
Wellsville, N. Y., is low bidder of six United 
States manufacturers and has entered pro- 
test of award to Claude Wickard, REA Ad- 
ministrator. We urge your active interven- 
tion and support of our employer in this 
matter in behalf of 400 members of Moore 
Lodge, No. 1588, Internationel Association 
of Machinists whose jobs are jeopardized by 
destructive foreign competition. May we 
hear from you at the first opportunity. 

Moore Lopce, No. 1580, 
Wma. Armour, President. 


I also received a telegram from Mr. 
A. M. Tullo, manager of the Wellsville 
plant of the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp.: 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., February 15, 1952 
Hon. Dante A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Alabama Electric Cooperative identified as 
Alabama 42 GT Montgomery has taken bids 
on two 7,500 kilowatt turbo generators and is 
reported as making award of contract to 


*Brown Boveri Corp., of Switzerland. We are 


low bidders of six United States manufac- 
turers and have entered protest of award to 
Claude Wickard, REA Administrator. We 
urge your active intervention in this matter 
in behalf of 700 Wellsville employees whose 
job security is directly affected by the policy 
established on this contract and will be 
jeopardized by destructive foreign competi- 
tion. May we hear from you at the first 
opportunity. 

A. M. TULIo, 

WorTHINGTON Pump & 

MACHINERY Corp. 


As the result of receiving.these tele- 
grams I made a thorough investigation 
of the facts and on February 28, 1952 I 
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submitted a brief to Mr. Claude Wickard, 
Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, pointing out to him 
the reasons why it would be a clear vio- 
lation of the Buy American Act for him 
to approve the awarding of this contract 
to the Swiss corporation. 

On April 4 I was notified by letter from 
Mr. Wickard that he had approved the 
loaning of funds for the purchase of the 
Brown Boveri generators. 

The core of the issue involved was 
whether the bid of the American com- 
pany was an unreasonable cost within 
the meaning of the Buy American Act 
and the Buy American provision in the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1938 because 
the American bid was 25 percent higher 
than the bid of the Swiss company. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it was not 
an unreasonable cost. The underlying 
purpose of the Buy American Act and 
the Buy American provision in the Rural 
Electrification of 1938 was to afford pro- 
tection from foreign competition to 
American workers and American produc. 
tive enterprises. If the intent of Con- 
gress is to be fulfilled the determination 
of what is a reasonable or unreasonable 
cost must of necessity take into account 
current domestic economic conditions 
including present day costs, wage rates, 
tax rates, unemployment conditions, and 
a careful regard for the over-all well- 
being of the domestic industry involved. 
Whether a bid submittec by a domestic 
firm represents an unreasonable cost 
within the meaning of the Buy American 
Act and the Buy American clause in the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1938 should 
not, therefore, be based on an arbitrary 
fixed percentage price differential which 
disregards these factors. Such a dif- 
ferential was never intended by the Con- 
gress to be the yardstick for determining 
unreasonable cost. 

The administrative decision to utilize 
& differential of 25 percent to determine 
unreasonable cost was established in 
1947—5 years ago. Such a differential 
is wholly unrealistic and discriminatory 
today in view of the drastic changes in 
the basic factors affecting domestic 
prices which have occurred—particu- 
larly since Korea. For example, the 
Congress has increased corporate taxes 
three times since Korea. In 1947, and 
immediately prior to Korea, the top tax 
rate on American productive enterprises 
was 38 percent. Today the regular cor- 
porate tax rate is 52 percent—12 per- 
centage points higher than even at the 
peak of World War IT. Also as the re- 
sult of the Excess Profits Tax Act a large 
amount of corporate dollars are now 
taxed at a rate of 82 percent. The re- 
sult of the action by the Congress in in- 
creasing corporate taxes has been to 
raise the average dollar amount of tax 
paid by American corporations from 37 
cents on the dollar in 1947 to 58 cents 
on the dollar today—an increase of more 
than 20 percentage points in the average 
tax rate or a 58-percent increase in cor- 
porate taxes. 

Corporate taxes are a cost of doing 
business. It is therefore manifestly dis- 
criminatory against American workers 
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and producers to award a contract toa 
foreign competitor because of an arbi- 
trary 25-percent differential established 
5 years ago which the Congress by its 
own action has now placed beyond the 
power of American workers and pro- 
ducers to meet. The Congress has im- 
posed on American productive enter- 
prises the highest tax rate in the world. 
In Switzerland the comparable Federal 
corporate tax ranges from only 3 percent 
to 12 percent. 

In the case of wage rates and other 
costs the figures show that our wage 
rates are approximately two and one- 
half times higher than those paid in 
Switzerland. Since the end of World 
War II wage rates in this country have 
move steadily upward and have gen- 
erally kept pace with the inflationary 
movement in our country which has re- 
cently reached an all-time high. Labor 
content is an exceptionally high factor 
in the power equipment manufacturing 
industry and it is inevitable therefore 
that costs to domestic concerns, partic- 
ularly in this industry group, are ap- 
preciably higher than in Switzerland. 

In addition to the steady rise in wage 
rates since 1947 the cost of all materials 
and the over-all selling and administra- 
tive costs have risen sharply whereas 
production costs in Switzerland have 
risen only moderately in comparison. 

Mr. Speaker, today Switzerland trades 
without any qualms with the Soviet bloc. 
Last year exports to the iron-curtain 
countries, not counting Russia, totaled 
about $50,000,000, or more than a third 
of Swiss sales to the United States. It 
is in my opinion unthinkable to award 
this contract to a Swiss corporation to 
the detriment of American workers and 
their families. The Wellsville plant 
of the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. needs $1,000,000 worth of business 
per month to keep its employees and its 
facilities operating at a reasonable rate. 
The work done in the Wellsville plant is 
an engineered product as contrasted with 
a shelf-goods profit and the product is, of 
course, built according to specifications 
by skilled labor. The contract at issue 
takes from 12 to 14 months to engineer, 
produce, and ship. At the present time 
the order board at the Wellsville plant 
is only about 50 percent filled and if the 
Wellsville plant is not successful in ob- 
taining new contracts that will fill these 
voids it will definitely have to lay off 
employees and/or go on a short-time 
basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the privilege 
of serving the people of Wellsville, N. Y., 
34 years. They are fine, hard-working, 
conscientious Americans. Despite my 
best efforts to prevent it, a grave injus- 
tice has been done to them, and for this 
reason I raise my voice in vigorous pro- 
test. Moreover, the awarding of this 
contract to a foreign competitor, instead 
of the lowest American bidder, goes tothe 
very heart of our national existence. If 
the policy by which this decision was 
made is not reversed, the very survival 
of our productive strength and well-being 
of thousands of Alnericans and their 
families will be in jeopardy. 


Aid for Our Near East Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I should like to include an article 
entitled “Seventy-six Million Dollars Aid 
Asked for Israel in Truman Message to 
Congress,” which appeared in the March 
issue of the American Zionist, by Murray 
Frank. 

The article is as follows: 


SEVENTY-sIx MILLION DoLiars AID ASKED FOR 
ISRAEL IN TRUMAN MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


(By Murray Frank) 


WASHINGTON.—In his message to Congress 
earlier this month concerning military and 
economic assistance to America’s allies under 
the mutual-security program, President Tru- 
man recommended a sum of $196,000,000 for 
economic and technical aid to the Near East 
area. 

That the bulk of this sum is intended for 
Israel and the Arab countries is evident from 
the fact that the two committees of Congress 
now considering the foreign-aid program— 
the Foreign Relations Committee in the Sen- 
ate and the Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
House—have been asked to appropriate $76,- 
000,000 for Israel and $65,000,000 for aid to 
Arab refugees. 

While on the surface it may appear that 
Israel would be getting a larger sum, such, 
however, would not be the case. Deducting 
the seventy-six million for Israel and the 
sixty-five million for the Arab refugees from 
the $196,000,000 recommended for the area, 
a balance of $55,000,000 remains still to be 
distributed. Countries like Iran and Liberia 
would receive part of this money, but a sub- 
stantial sum—perhaps as much as twenty- 
five or thirty million dollars—would be di- 
vided up among those Arab states which have 
Arab refugees within their border. Thus, 
the total for the Arab countries would be 
somewhere around ninety to one hundred 
million dollars. 

This writer does not begrudge the extra aid 
to the Arab states or to the Arab refugees— 
surely the latter need it badly—but it does 
seem rather strange that Israel appears to be 
getting the larger share, whereas actually 
the opposite is true. With the mood of Con- 
gress being what it is and the drive for cut- 
ting foreign aid now on in full force, it is 
not difficult to foresee the opponents of aid 
to Israel (and there are some influential 
Members of Congress among them) seizing 
upon these figures to show how unfair it is 
to give the Jews $76,000,000, while the poor 
Arabs get only $65,000,000. 


Unless this point is cleared up early and” 


the true figures are presented in their right 
perspective, it may result in rash action by 
curtailing the appropriation for Israel— 
meaning a loss for her of perhaps 10 or 
more million dollars. 

As for military assistance, the President's 
message recommended a total of $606,000,000 
for such aid to the Near East but he stressed 
that most of these funds are intended for 
Turkey and Greece. It is believed, however, 
that small sums will be allocated to the 
Arab States and Israel, particularly if the 
proposed Middle East Defense Command 
comes into being during the year. 

Together with his message, the President 
transmitted to Congress the first report on 
the mutual security program covering its 
operations in 1951. Israel is mentioned fre- 
quently in the chapter on the Near East 
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but of special significance are the following 
observations taken from the report: 

“The Arab-Israel conflict, although no 
longer in the crisis stage, remains an un- 
healed wound which troubles the entire Near 
East area and impedes constructive ap- 
proaches to the problems of the region as a 
whole. 

“Although Israel has a stable government, 
a high degree of literacy and skill and a 
military establishment which is well organ- 
ized and relatively well equipped, it has seri- 
ous problems growing out of recent large- 
scale immigration. * * * Even by main- 
taining austere standards of living for its 
population, the Government of Israel is un- 
able to carry, without considerable outside 
assistance, the severe financial load of meet- 
ing the essential relief needs of its immi- 
grants.” 

These remarks in the mutual security re- 
port to Congress indicate a genuine respect 
on the part of official Washington for the 
stability of the Israel Government and the 
military strength of its people; it also shows 
an understanding of the problems facing 
Israel and a sympathetic desire to help it 
with its immigrant relief and resettlement 
problems. 

Washington is anxious to remove the sore 
spots to stability and the hindrances to peace 
among the peoples of the Near East. This is 
no longer a matter of philanthropy but of 
sheer necessity to safeguard the region for 
the free world. Consequently, Washington 
is encouraging all efforts to attain a rap- 
prochement between Israel and the Arab 
states—and in this respect, State Department 
circles are reported to be more hopeful and 
optimistic than they have ever been since 
the state of Israel was established nearly 
4 years ago. 





Bureau of Indian Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to state that for many years 
Members of this House have been anx- 
ious to get the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
out of business. Today I am very happy 
to introduce a piece of proposed legis- 
lation that will start this process. This 
will provide for the orderly liquidation 
of all of the Bureau's responsibilities for 
Indians in the Grande Ronde-Siletz 
Agency area in Oregon. 

This bill was worked out by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs with the full approval 
of the Indians concerned and the State 
of Oregon While only approximately 
2,100 Indians are involved in this bill, 
it is the forerunner of other bills to come 
which the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
actively working on with the various 
tribes concerned. 

This joint action of the Indians, the 
State, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
represents to my mind one of the most 
important steps that has been taken in 
Indian affairs for a good many years. 

I am also introducing a bill which will 
provide for the termination of Federal 
supervision over Indian affairs in Cali- 
fornia. 

I am sure that many Members of this 
House will agree that the withdrawal of 
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Federal supervision from California In- 
dians is timely. Such withdrawal, how- 
ever, is made difficult by the fact that 
there is a very complicated ownership 
pattern on Indian lands in California, 
with over 115 reservations and ran- 
cherias to be dealt with. 

This withdrawal proposal has been 
worked on ever since the new Indian 
Commissioner came into office over a 
year and a half ago and has been dis- 
cussed with all of the Indian bands in 
the State of California and the State offi- 
cials. I believe that the majority of the 
people affected by this bill are in favor 
of it. However, because of the very 
ccmplicated problem involved, the bill 
will need very thorough consideration. 
My Subcommittee on Indian Affairs in- 
tends to give it very careful attention 
before reporting on it. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has made 
a great deal of progress during the past 
year in connection with its withdrawal 
from California. However, in order to 
complete the job, legislation of this type 
is needed. 


Draft Classification of Persons of Foreign 
Birth Within the Age Limits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter from one of the eminent 
judges of my district, the Honorable 
Robert G. Hoffman, of the municipal 
court of Massillon, Ohio. I believe his 
letter raises a question which should be 
of interest to every Member of the House. 
His letter reads as follows: 


Makcu 7, 1952. 
The Honorable Franx T. Bow, 
Sizteenth District Representative, the 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 

Honoras_e Sir: We had an incident in my 
court this date that I cannot understand, so 
I am asxing you to clarify it for me. 

There was an Italian boy, aged 20 years, 
who appeared on‘a traffic violation, and upon 
inquiry, I found that he came to this coun- 
try 2 years ago. That would make him 18 
years of age at the time of entry. He says 
he is classified IV-F according to our draft 
Tegulations. 

The point I cannot understand is why, in 
the name of freedom and justice to the young 
defenders of our democracy, should we allow 
any person to enter this country when their 
age falls within the confines of our draft 
laws, for them to sit here and enjoy the lib- 
erties that still remain, when their own coun- 
try is in jeopardy and we in America are com- 
pelling our youths to leave their native land 
and fill the shoes of the immigrant by pro- 
tecting and defending the country they left 
to the extent of loss of life and blood, or at 
least the disruption of our children’s plans 
for the future. 

I do not think we should allow persons to 
enter this country whose age is within our 
draft age limit. They should stay home 
where they can best help us straighten out 
their own house. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF MASSILLON, 
Rosert G. HorrMan, Judge. 


Since receiving this letter from the 
judge, he has forwarded me further in- 
formation which reads as follows: 


Just this morning, a young Spaniard ap- 
peared before me for operating a motor ve- 
hicle without an operator’s license, this ar- 
rest having resulted from the investigation of 
a minor accident involving the defendant. 
Upon inquiry, I find that he entered this 
country 8 or 9 months ago, being vouched 
for by a friend. He has no relatives in this 
country. He is working steadily at one of 
our factories, is 20 years of ave and is classi- 
fied as IV-F according to our draft regula- 
tions. 

In having two such cases appear before me 
in less than a month’s time makes me shud- 
der within to think of how many there may 
be throughout these United States unfit for 
military service, yet strong enough to replace 
our boys here who have been compelled to 
take up the sword and tread on foreign soil, 
resulting in the loss of life and limb. 


I believe Judge Hoffman is to be con- 
gratulated for bringing these matters to 
the attention of the Congress. 

I am wondering, Mr. Speaker, how 
many other such incidents have occurred 
throughout the Nation? 


Seizure of the Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to place myself on record as being 
vehemently and unalterably opposed to 
the arbitrary action of the President in 
seizing the steel industry which is a shat- 
tering threat to the very fundamentals 
of American freedom. The free enter- 
prise system on which our country has 
become great has been based on the free- 
doms guaranteed by that great docu- 
ment, the Constitution of the United 
States, and when the guaranties of the 
Bill of Rights are jeopardized, our whole 
American economic framework is under- 
mined. 

Of course, everyone knew that a stop- 
page in the production of steel would 
bring about most serious consequences 
not only in our economy but in the de- 
fense of our country, but such a threat 
was apparent ever since the demands of 
the labor unions were made on the steel 
industry. Instead of proceeding in a 
nonpartisan manner and employing the 
law of the land, the President adopted, 
if not actually implemented, a policy of 
partisanship in the efforts to resolve 
these differences between labor and in- 
dustry; such a policy has engendered 
bitterness and strife, and now it has 
ended in rank injustice if not unconsti- 
tutional action. 

The President has acted like any dic- 
tator found in the communistic coun- 
tries. His action is practically identical 
with the operations of Stalin who seizes 
private property at will, to be used in 
accordance with the ideas of the state. 
This is a shocking thing to have hap- 
pened in America and all the people of 
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our country, including both industry and 
labor, will suffer from it. We cannot 
prosper under despotic leadership and 
unless this highhanded and executive 
lawlessness is stopped, our American 
economy is doomed. If the President can 
seize the steel industry for Government 
operation, what is there to prevent him 
from seizing any other industry including 
agriculture and the labor unions them- 
selves? 

In his message to Congress on the sub- 
ject, the President treats the whole mat- 
ter in a nonchalant and matter-of-fact 
manner, which is an insult to right- 
thinking Americans. But there is one 
clause in this message which is frighten- 
ing because it indicates a trend of 
thought which is most dangerous. I re- 
fer to the following: 

It may be, on the other hand, that the 
Congress will wish to pass legislation estab- 
lishing specific terms and conditions with 
reference to the operation of the steel mills 
by the Government. Sound legislation of 
this character might be very desirable. 


Here is a suggestion that after the per- 
petration of the act Congress might make 
it legal and that a definite step be taken 
toward the socialization of industry. 
That must never happen here and I take 
heart in the conviction that the Ameri- 
can people will have no part in such a 
plan. They will tolerate no longer this 
administration which promotes such pol- 
icies which would destroy the freedom of 
America. 


Proposals To Study and Investigate Tele- 
vision, Radio, and Certain Booklets, In- 
cluding Comic Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Association of Broadcasters has 
adopted a code of ethics or standards for 
the industry. This code applies to both 
radio and television broadcasts. Every 
parent and teacher subscribes to the 
standards set out in the code of ethics 
by this association. The matter of en- 
forcing such a code is another thing. 
That is left up to the managers of the 
broadcasting and television stations. 
There is no compulsion; it is voluntary 
on the part of the industry itself. It is 
most commendable in the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters to adopt these 
standards for the broadcasts that are 
sent out to the listeners and viewers 
throughout the land. There is a ques- 
tion in my mind whether the plan will 
work out as successfully as intended. A 
thorough study of the types of programs 
that are put on the air indicates that 
crime must pay in that the networks and 
individual stations persist in using crime 
programs. 

About 2 years ago when I started to 
work on this over-all problem of studying 
the effect of radio and television pro- 
grams on the minds of the Nation's 
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youth, I wrote a letter to J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. I asked him for any helpful 
information that he could furnish me 
with reference to the effect of this type 
of program on crime and corruption. 
G-man Hoover was most cooperative and 
placed in my hands valuable data which 
aided me greatly in the work I was un- 
dertaking. Ina letter he wrote to me he 
brought out the point that directors of 
crime programs were emphasizing that 
crime does not pay. Most of such pro- 
grams do bring out such a moral; how- 
ever, in so many instances children of all 
ages have listened attentively to shows 
depicting bandits and hoodlums who are 
engaged in vicious law violations. Chil- 
dren's programs should reflect respect 
for parents, high morals, clean living, 
fair play, and good behavior. These 
programs should bring out ethical ideals 
which are characteristic of American 
life. 

Despite all effort to control crime in 
this country, violations of the law con- 
tinue to increase. In 1910, 55 out of 
100,000 male citizens were charged with 
some type of offense. In 1935, 140 out of 
100,000 male citizens were lodged in jail 
charged with some kind of crime. In 
25 years time the number of male of- 
fenders had aimost trebled. A great 
deal of work is being done to make for 
better programs; a great deal of work 
needs to be done to keep off the airways 
many horror and crime stories. So 
meny of these stories are like an opiate, 
you have to have more and more. A 
larger dose is required each time one 
indulges. 

The air waves belong to the people. 
The listeners and viewers of radio and 
television programs have a right to ex- 
pect, and should demand, decent and 
wholesome entertainment. In so many 
instances these programs have been un- 
wholesome, undermining and most 
harmful in effect. It is not my purpose 
to condemn radio and television in gen- 
eral, as these media of expression gen- 
erally have proven their worth. In @ 
recent survey of four professional groups, 
314 questionnaires were sent out. These 
groups were asked, among other things, 
“Do radio crime programs have an emo- 
tional and psychological effect on chil- 
dren?” Ninety percent answered “Yes” 
and 10 percent answered “No.” Another 
question asked was, “If so, do they have 
a good or bad effect?” Ninety-seven 
percent answered “bad effect”; 3 per- 
cent answered “good effect.” 

Another survey was conducted by the 
Southern California Association for Bet- 
ter Radio and Television. The survey 
was made in Los Angeles and covered six 
television channels on programs televised 
for a period of 1 week between the hours 
of 6p.m.and9p.m. The week’s total 
showed 91 murders, seven stage holdups, 
three kidnapings, ten thefts, four bur- 
glaries, two cases of arson, two jail 
breaks, one murder by explosion, one 
suicide, one case of blackmail, many 
cases of assault and battery. Drunken- 
ness and brawls were numerous. 

There is pending before the Rules 
Committee at this time a resolution 
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which I introduced, vesting jurisdiction 
in the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee to make an investigation of 
radio and television programs. Another 
study that should be made by a commit- 
tee of Congress is that of looking into 
the matter of the publication and dis- 
tribution of objectionable booklets, 
magazines, and comic books, particularly 
the small, pocket-size type, which are 
sold at the corner drug store. Not all 
of these books are scurrilous in nature, 
but many of them are most unwhole- 
some, indecent, and immoral. I have 
introduced a resolution to make a thor- 
ough study and investigation of this type 
of literature that is flooding the length 
and breadth of the land. 

The American youth is entitled to and 
should receive at our hands the highest 
type of educational advantages. The 
programs that come into the American 
home, as well as the reading material 
that is available for distribution to young 
people, should be wholesome and con- 
ducive to good conduct. 





Encroachment on Property Rights of 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPFI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
mayor and Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Cleveland, Miss., relative to the 
encroachment of the property rights of 
States: - 


Whereas the lands and all rights of owner- 
ship in lands lying under navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the several States 
have always-been recognized by all interested 
parties, governments and governmental in- 
stitutions, including the United States Su- 
preme Court, as the property of the States 
and those claiming through them, that Court 
confirming such ownership and denying that 
the United States owned any interest there- 
in, and by virtue of such ownership and 
without notice of claim to the contrary, the 
many bays, ports, harbors, and other property 
haye been improved, constructed, and main- 
tained through the efforts of the lawful own- 
ers of such property; and 

Whereas it now appears that employees 
of the United States while presuming them- 
selves to be the Government seek to con- 
fiscate, appropriate or destroy the property 
rights aforesaid in a manner inimical to the 
Beneral welfare, in direct violation of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
and to the discredit of the institution which 
they, while bound to protect, now seek to 
destroy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and Board of Alder- 
men of the City of Cleveland, Miss., That 
we, in the interest of the people and honest 
Government, do hereby petition the Congress 
of the United States to adopt H. R. 4484, 
bill S. 940, or more adequate and proper 
legislation to protect the rights aforesaid, 
and to defeat by any lawful means within 
their power any legislation, scheme, device, 
rule, regulation or announcement destruc- 
tive of such or other rights, whenever and 








wherever such invasion may be attempted; 
and that the city attorney present copies 
hereof to the Members of the Congress that 
they be not unmindful that the people look 
to them for protection against totalitarian 
government and ravages of evil men who 
would betray this Nation even to utter de- 
struction. 

Resolved and adopted, by unanimous vote, 
this February 5, 1952. 

WattTiz BIsHop, 
Mayor. 





Arkansas Hero To Get Nation’s Highest 
Award 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following Associated 
Fress dispatch from the Arkansas Ga- 
zette of April 7, 1952: 


ANOTHER Bic Day For “SCOoTER”—ARKANSAS 
HErRo To GET NATION’s HIGHEST AWARD 
FRIDAY 


StutTcart, April 7.—Freckle-faced First 
Lt. Lloyd L. (“Scooter”) Burke of Stuttgart 
learned today that he is to receive the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor—the Nation's 
highest decoration for military bravery. 

“It’s the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me,” said the brown-haired, blue- 
eyed Arkansan, credited with killing more 
than 100 Communists. 

It will be the eighth decoration Burke has 
earned in Korea. Included are the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Silver Star, the 
Purple Heart and the Bronze Star. 

He said his wife, 2-year-old son, Gary, 
mother and three sisters would accompany 
him to Washington Thursday. The Medal 
of Honor will be presented to him and two 
other American soldiers Friday by President 
Truman, probably at the White House. 

The two others are Marine Master Sgt. 
Harold E. Wilson, of Birmingham, and Cpl. 
Rodolfo Hernandez, of Fowler, Calif. 

Burke is the second native of Arkansas 
who has won the Medal of Honor in Korea, 

Since his return here February 26, the 
young officer has been getting reacquainted 
with his son, who was 7 months old when 
Burke left for Korea. His wife, Virginia, is 
a sixth-grade school teacher and the slightly 
built lieutenant has been baby sitting dur- 
ing the daytime while his wife was working. 
As soon as the school term ends, she and 
Gary will join Burke at Fort Benning, Ga., 
where he has been assigned when his leave 
is completed. 

Burke, who is 27, said he expected to re- 
port to the Army’s infantry center at Fort 
Benning about April 14. He intends to re- 
main in the Army and hopes to soon add an- 
other silver bar to his shoulder, designating 
the rank of captain. 

Burke, who may be the most decorated 
American soldier to come out of the Korean 
conflict, won all his medals in less than a 
year and a half with the Fifth Cavalry Regi- 
ment of the First Cavalry Division. 

HOW HE WON DISTINCTION 

Details of the action for which Lieutenant 
Burke is to receive the Medal of Honor were 
released by Fifth Regiment Headquarters, 
and many of them are included in the offi- 
cial citation. 
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It was the fifth day of a battle near Chong 
Dong. Weary of being pinned down by en- 
emy fire, the young officer “just went berserk” 
and attacked. Sometimes he had help, at 
other times he fought alone. 

He threw grenades and mowed the enemy 
with a machine gun. He caught enemy gre- 
nades in the air and hurled them back. 
After the stirring action, 250 Reds lay dead. 
The officer, himself, was credited with dis- 
posing of more than 100 of the enemy. That 
was on October 28, 1951. 

The citation says Burke took over com- 
mand of 35 men of the First Cavalry Division 
after they had been pinned down by enemy 
fire from atop a hill. 


JUST KEPT ON FIGHTING 


Armed with grenades, Burke ran to an 
open knoll and tossed the explosives at the 
enemy. Then he returned, picked up a ma- 
chine gun and fired three boxes of ammuni- 
tion at Red positions. Several men joined 
him, but retreated after enemy fire was in- 
tensified. The young Arkansan kept on 
fighting. 

Burke rallied his men and charged again. 
The fight ended after enemy positions had 
been wiped out. A witness to the lieuten- 
ant’s bravery was Sfc. Arthur L. Foster of 
Columbus, Ohio, who fought much of the 
time with Burke and himself was awarded 
the Silver Star. In the action, Burke and 
two of his men suffered minor wounds. 

Relating the fight, Burke said they had 
been promised relief if they took aridge. “I 
went berserk thinking only of getting the job 
done so we could quit fighting. I wasn’t 
scared until it was all over, and I saw all 
those dead people lying around.” 


SERVED IN WORLD WAR II 


Burke said the Army kept its promise and 
“T haven't had any more combat since that 
night.” 

Burke was born near Arkansas Post Sep- 
tember 29, 1924, and his family moved here 
the next year. He enrolled at Henderson 
State Teachers College at Arkadelphia in 
1942, but joined the Army the next year and 
served 3 years during World War II. 

After his discharge in 1946, he became an 
insurance agent and married. Then he re- 
turned to college and was graduated together 
with his wife in 1950, and as an honor ROTC 
cadet with a Reserve commission. 

He returned to war in the fall of 1950. 

When he left for Korea, Burke weighed 120 
pounds. When he returned, he was 30 
pounds heavier. He attributes the gain to 
skiing in Japan, where he rested after com- 
bat before returning home last month. 


OTHER ARKANSANS HONORED 


Lieutenant Burke is at least the fourteenth 
native or resident of Arkansas who has won 
the Nation’s higNest award. 

Two won the decoration in the Korean war, 
eight in World War II, one in World War I, 
two in the Indian wars and one in the Civil 
War. They are: 

Civil War—Sgt. William Ellis, native of 
England, who entered the United States Army 
at Little Rock. 

Indian Wars—Pompey Factor and John 
Ward, natives of Arkansas. 

World War I—Gen. Douglas MacArthur, of 
Little Rock. 

World War II—Capt. Maurice (“Fotsie”) 
Britt of Lonoke and Fort Smith; Navy Lt. 
Nathan Gordon (Arkansas’ Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor) of Morrilton; Sgt. James R. Hendrix, 
Lepanto; Marine Pvt. Wilson D. Watson, 
Earle; Lt. Edgar H. Lloyd, Blytheville (post- 
humous); Pfc. William H. Thomas, Wynne 
and Brinkley, (posthumous); Capt. Seymour 
W. Terry, Little Rock (posthumous); and 
Pharmacist’s Mate (1c) Jack Williams, Har- 
Tison (posthumous). 

Korea—Master Sgt. Hubert L. Lee, for- 
merely of England and Little Rock; Lieuten- 
ant Burke. 


Fair Prices for Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I should like to include a state- 
ment of the National Association of Con- 
sumers in opposition to legislative pro- 
posals for resale-price maintenance: 


For many years organized consumer groups 
have consistently opposed the practice of 
resale-price maintenance under the protec- 
tion of Federal and State Enabling Acts and 
have sought to have such acts repealed. 

It is not in the consumer interest to para- 
lyze competitive pricing at the retail level 
regardless of the cost differentials between 
different types of outlets or services ren- 
dered. The history of retailing is a record 
of continuous evolution of new forms and 
new practices to meet changing circum- 
stances, thus widening the area of consumer 
choice with respect to conditions of sale. 
Resale-price maintenance, establishing uni- 
form prices or setting a floor under prices 
for particular branded articles, is contrary 
to our proudly proclaimed principle of a 
free competitive economy. 

We are told that some retailers or retail 
groups have used branded items as “loss 
leaders”; that is to say, they have sold these 
products below “net invoice cost” (for other 
than emergency reasons), taking advantage 
of national-brand advertising by manufac- 
turers for their own promotional purposes. 

There is no evidence showing to what ex- 
tent this practice does, in fact, exist. In 
their study on resale price maintenance pub- 
lished in December 1945, the Federal Trade 
Commission declared that their investiga- 
tion indicated that even when chain stores, 
department stores, and supermarkets were 
said to be “selling below cost,” these lower 
prices “yielded substantial average gross 
margins over invoice cost of goods in all 
market areas visited.” 

Unfair promotional practices such as sales 
below net invoice costs cannot be properly 
corrected by creating the inequities and 
rigidities shown to adhere in resale price 
maintenance as it has developed in this 
country since the early thirties, particularly 
in some categories of consumer goods. 

Unfair discount practices can be controlled 
through clarification and efficient enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act, provided 
necessary appropriations are made available 
for the purpose. 

Small retailers with initiative and imagi- 
nation can meet the mass buying advantages 
of large retail outlets and systems by such 
constructive action as forming retailer co- 
operatives, etc., without prejudicing the con- 
sumer interest by developing a structure of 
private price control which, in the words of 
the Department of Justice, has become a 
cloak for many conspiracies in restraint of 
trade, “to be expected from a system of pri- 
vate price fixing unregulated by public au- 
thority.” 

In their investigation of resale price main- 
tenance practices during the 1930's (data 
to 1939), the Federal Trade Commission re- 
ported, particularly with respect to the drug, 
toilet goods and cosmetics fields, that the re- 
sult was apparently to raise prices substan- 
tially (over a range of 614 percent to 11 per- 
cent) in the mass distribution outlets based 
on records. Some small independents de- 
clared their prices had come down under 
resale price maintenance, but they were 
mainly relying on memory which, according 
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to the Federal Trade Commission, was likely 
to be effected by intensive propaganda from 
the so-called fair-trade associations. 

A Dun & Bradstreet survey reported in 
1939, and investigations by private consumer 
groups during the controversy over proposals 
for resale price maintenance in the District 
of Columbia 1945-46, showed comparable re- 
sults. It must also be remembered that ex- 
penses of private State and local “fair-trade 
committees” set up to police these price- 
fixing arrangements have also to come out of 
the consumer's dollar. 

One result of resale price maintenance has 
been to strengthen the development of strong 
cooperating trade associations at varicus 
levels, which as the NRA disclosures revealed, 
is often a prelude to monopoly action. In 
many cases trade associations of retailers (as 
the National Association of Retail Druggists) 
and of wholesalers have put strong pressure 
(coercion) on unwilling manufacturers to 
cooperate, even to the extent of making iden- 
tical agreements as those made by other 
manufacturers. Such action not only facil- 
itates perpendicular price fixing but also 
horizontal agreements in conflict with our 
expressed policy. 

The assertion that small-business men will 
be ruined unless resale price maintenance is 
strengthened and even extended by nonsigner 
clauses hardly seems to be borne out by ex- 
perience in those few States and the District 
of Columbia which so far have been able to 
Tesist the pressures for private price 
agreements. 

As pointed out earlier, unfair practices, 
when they exist, should be dealt with di- 
rectly. “As a corrective of objectionable fea- 
tures of price competition,” reported the 
Federal Trade Commission December 1945, 
“resale price maintenance makes no distinc- 
tion between price competition that is eco- 
nomically unsound or is unfairly used in 
trade and price competition that is economi- 
cally sound and in the pblic interest because 
it results in adequate service to the public 
at prices consistent with differences in con- 
sumer service rendered by dealers using dif- 
ferent methods of distribution. 

At the end of the war there were wide- 
spread indications that resale price mainte- 
nance agreements were holding prices at an 
artificially high level despite the fact that a 
sound economy called for the most imagina- 
tive and efficient techniques with low costs 
and prices in moving goods and services from 
the point of production into the hands of 
those who could use them. This is still 
necessary in the long view if we are to take 
full advantage of our vast productive capac- 
ity, avoid depressions, and bring about 
abundance for all. 


Presidential Primaries Should Be Held in 
All States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, 1952 
will be a year of great decisions in this 
country. This will be a year in which 
the people will speak out with fervor and 
determination. The great masses of the 
population desire to be heard and are 
anxious to convey their wiskes and con- 
clusions with respect to the selection of 
nominees for President of the United 
States for both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties. These people feel that 
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the outmoded, back-room methods of 
selecting the party standard bearer 
should and must be discarded. 

Great interest was shown in the pri- 
maries held in the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin by the electorate of those States 
in the choice of the Democratic and 
Republican Party nominees. These pri- 
maries should be held in all of the 48 
States so that the will of the voter can 
be known in making the selection of the 
two major candidates who will compete 
for the highest office in the land. 

The politicians should not make the 
decision of the major parties’ candidates 
for President. So many times the choice 
of the people themselves is not that of 
the leadership in the parties. At the 
present time the Presidential candidates 
are chosen by party conventions. The 
members of the party conventions are 
selected by the party leadership through- 
out the country. These leaders hold 
meetings in the various congressional 
districts and name candidates who may 
be pledged or unpledged in behalf of a 
particular aspirant to the office of Presi- 
dent. The voters within the various 
States then vote for these candidates, 
although the voters may not know which 
candidate for President such a person 
will vote for at the national convention. 
The politicians and not the people choose 
the party nominee. 

Over the years many amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States 
have been adopted which have made for 
a better and stronger America. Invol- 
untary servitude was abolished by con- 
stitutional amendment. In this manner 
voting privileges were extended to male 
and female alike. Before the adoption 
of the seventeenth constitutional amend- 
ment Senators were chosen by the legis- 
latures of the several States. Senator 
Smatuers, of Florida, has introduced a 
resolution providing for a constitutional 
amendment calling for compulsory pres- 
idential primaries. It requires quite a 
lot of time to have a resolution such as 
Senator SmaTHers’ adopted by both 
Houses of Congress, signed by the Presi- 
dent, and approved by three-fourths of 
the States through vote of the State leg- 
islature. Such a proposal could not be 
made effective during 1952. 

Representative CHARLES BENNETT of 
Florida has introduced a bill on this sub- 
ject. The bill of Representative BEN- 
NETT, if passed by both Houses and ap- 
proved by the President, would become 
effective immediately. Under the Ben- 
nett proposal the Attorney General may 
enter into a cooperative relationship 
with such States as wish to participate 
in presidential primaries. The Federal 
Government would pay the cost of the 
primaries up to a ceiling of 20 cents per 
voter. These primaries would not bind 
the convention; however, the result of 
such primaries would have a strong 
psychological effect upon the two major 
conventions. The delegates to the con- 
ventions would almost unanimously vote 
the decision of the people who selected 
them. Many Members of the House 
have joined Representative BENNETT in 
sponsoring his bill. I am glad to be one 
of these sponsors. 


For a number of years quite a lot of 
sentiment has developed on behalf of 
nominating presidential candidates by 
primaries. Back in 1911 several such 
bills were introduced in Congress. Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson favored presiden- 
tial primaries, and there were a num- 
ber of others who supported legislation 
providing for nomination of candidates 
by primaries. The main reasons that 
such bills were not passed was because 
of constitutional difficulties. The ap- 
proach that is now presented by Mr. 
BENNETT would avoid any constitutional 
difficulties. 

It was hoped when these bills were 
introduced in January that this kind of 
legislation would be passed in ample 
time to be effective in the 1952 conven- 
tions. It is doubtful, however, that this 
can be done since only a few months 
remain before the first convention in 
Chicago in the early part of July. The 
movement, however, should gain suffi- 
cient momentum to insure success before 
the conventions in 1956. 





Last Chance To Save New England Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICKARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a news story in the Wall Street 
Journal of March 24 entitled “Wave of 
Woolen and Worsted Mill Closings Hits 
New England Area,” recalled to my mind 
an address delivered January 17, 1952, 
before the Greater Lawrence Chamber 
of Commerce by Francis W. White, presi- 
dent, American Woolen Co. 

Mr. White's address is entitled “Last 
Chance To Save New England Mills,” 
and in it he refers to the then prevailing 
governmental and union employee poli- 
cies which, unless corrected, would lead 
directly to the moving of New England 
woolen mills in particular, to another 
section of the Nation where both politi- 
cal and union leadership together with 
the natural characteristics of the region, 
would lend encouragement to new in- 
dustries. 

It is apparent from the article in the 
Wall Street Journal that Mr. White's 
forecast is coming to pass, for appar- 
ently the political and union leadership 
in New England areas concerned are un- 
willing to make a realistic approach to 
the problem of retaining their great in- 
dustry. This causes great suffering to 
the union workers and their families in 
the area. 

The welfare of the Nation cannot be 
served by the uprooting of an entire in- 
dustry from one section of the country 
for location elsewhere. While unques- 
tionably the new area will benefit, the 
old region will lose and speaking gen- 
erally, the economy of the Nation will 
not be bettered. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. White’s address and the article from 
the Wall Street Journal in the Recorp: 
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[From the Wall Street Journal of March 24, 
1952] 

TEXTILE MAKKETS—WAVE OF WOOLEN AND 
WorsTeED MILL CLOsINGs Hits New ENGLAND 
AREA 
New York.—A number of New England 

worsted and woolen mills have closed or are 

about to close as the industry stayed flat on 
its back. 

Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., big wor- 
sted unit of William Whitman Co., is prac- 
tically closed. It’s finishing cloth on hand 
but is not starting production against any 
new orders. The spinning, weaving, and 
mending departments are entirely closed and 
only the finishing unit is in operation with 
between 200 to 300 employces. 

A year ago Arlington was employing around 
4,000 workers. However, its combing depart- 
ment (capable of turning out 600,000 pounds 
of tops a week) was sold, having been closed 
previously. This unit formerly employed 
around 1,000. Of the 3,000 workers that 
would normally be at work in the other de- 
partments, less than 10 percent are now em- 
ployed. 

The Arlington division has a weekly ca- 
pacity of 200,000 pounds of worsted yarn, 
25,000 pounds of woolen yarn, and 200,000 
yards of cloth. 

Even the finishing department is not likely 
to continue in operation long. The gray 
(unfinished) cloth remaining is owned partly 
by the company and partly by customers. 
As instructions come through, this is dyed 
and then the goods are shipped out. The 
cloth could all be finished in short order if 
instructions were given by the head office in 
New York. 

Two mills belonging to American Woolen 
Co., the giant in the industry, are running 
out of orders and will close “unless new busi- 
ness is booked darned soon,” according to a 
company executive. They are Sawyer Mill at 
Dover, N. H., a small woolen mill, and Puri- 
tan Mills at Plymouth, Mass., a worsted 
weaver. 


SIX MILLS OUT OF TWENTY-FOUR SHUT 


Six of the company’s twenty-four plants 
are already closed due to generally bad tex- 
tile conditions. They are Arden Mill at 
Fitchburg, Mass., Ayer at Lawrence, Mass., 
Globe at Utica, N. Y., and Manton at Manton, 
R. I., all worsted units. Also shut down 
are Assabet Mill at Maynard, Mass., a woolen 
unit, and Bradford at Louisville, Ky., a yarn 
mill. The company says it has no imme- 
diate plans for reopening any of these mills. 

The Adams, Mass., mills of Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, Inc., employing about 
2,000 workers, will be closed this week, due 
to poor business, although the company ex- 
pressed the hope it will be possible to resume 
operations next week. Berkshire, which is 
one of the largest cotton corporations in the 
country, noted that its Adams mills have 
ween on a 3-day week since last summer. 

Small fellows are shutting up in New Eng- 
land, too. A Holyoke, Mass., maker of spe- 
cialty textile yarns has just closed perma- 
nently, the chief reason being lack of Gov- 
ernment orders, which made up about three- 
quarters of the company’s $2,000,000 sales 
volume last year. 


GOVERNMENT PRICES DOWN 


Another small worsted mill at Plymouth, 
Mass., is about to close. “Around the mid- 
dle of last year up to 30 percent of our total 
business was for the Government account, 
but now we haven't got any military orders,” 
the president of this mill complains. He 
adds that he’s only a small weaver and buys 
his yarn from others, and that prices at 
which Government business has been placed 
lately would only cover the yarn cost, allow- 
ing nothing for weaving. 

Summing up the market situation, an 
American woolen spokesman says: “The wor- 
sted business is really in terrible shape, but 
there has been some slight activity in the 
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softer stuff, namely, flannels, tweeds, and 
woolens. The Boston raw-wool market was 
very quiet again last week, as it has been 
for over a year now, except for minor 
spasms of activity. Prices were quoted about 
unchanged from previous weeks. 

Dealers bought fine wool in New Mexico 
last week for about $1.40 a pound, compared 
with a price around $3.60 paid for the same 
grade at this time last year. Prices at Aus- 
tralian auctions remained firm. 

The cotton-textile situation was generally 
uninspiring last week. Mild buying flurries 
in print cloth were not sufficient cause for 
merchants to even hint that the long- 
awaited market upswing was at hand. Prices 
remained about the same, with the 80-square 
print cloth, generally regarded as the bell- 
wether, holding at 1944 cents a yard. Some 
of the leading mills were still refusing to 
meet this price, however. 


Last CHANCE To Save New ENGLAND MILLS 


(Address given January 17, 1952, before the 
Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce, 
by Francis W. White, president, American 
Woolen Co.) 

I am speaking to you tonight to explain 
why this company moved some of its ma- 
chinery out of our Lawrence plants. I must 
also tell you that we are now giving serious 
consideration to moving all our operations 
out of this and other New England com- 
munities. 

I believe that you would like me to explain 
why we are doing this. 

I will neither try to fool you with a lot of 
weasel words nor confuse you with a lot of 
statistics. I will, however, try to explain 


to you the facts of our present competitive 
situation in plain language that you can 
readily understand. 

I will give you, as best I can, a full and 
candid comparison of the conditions under 
which our industry operates here in the 
North with those under which it would oper- 


ate in the South. I will speak frankly be- 
cause this problem is too serious for any- 
thing except plain talk, and it would be un- 
fair to withhold any fact or opinion that 
might help you to get the competitive pic- 
ture clearly in your minds. 

1 am personally deeply concerned about 
the future of the American Woolen Co. in 
New England and about the jobs of our em- 
ployees, because I am one of those employees, 

There is some opinion among you that our 
purchase of a mill at Raleigh, N. C., and our 
search for other mill sites in the South is 
a bluff to frighten both our workers and the 
people of this area and that we have no in- 
tention of taking very much of our ma- 
chinery out of New England. Those of you 
who know me, know very well that lam nota 
bluffer. I will say no more about that, but 
I hope that you will consider well the mo- 
tives of people who make those remarks 80 
that you will not be misled by any such 
statements or opinions. 

We have at present every intention of re- 
moving a great deal more of our machinery 
from this area. Whether any of it will re- 
main here depends entirely on whether we 
and our workers can operate mills in this 
city and New England on a competitive basis 
with the mills and the workers of the South, 

Much of this is your problem, but there 
is a part of it that can be solved only by the 
company. And I mean our whole American 
Woolen Co. organization from the president 
down to the office boy. We are the people— 
we mill people, you and I—who are being 
hurt. We are the people who feel the impact 
of southern competition on this business. 

We are the people who can make it go 
south unless we change our ways and face 
up to facts. We must learn again how to op- 
erate this industry profitably in this area. 
In all seriousness I say to you that I still 
think it cam be done under changed con- 
ditions. 


We have all heard and read recent state- 
ments and epeeches made by people who 
mever sorted wool, ran a card, tended a 
spinning frame, or operated a loom. Most 
of them never ran a business in their lives, 
never had to compete in world markets to 
survive; and only had to ask someone to vote 
them a bigger budget if they ran out of 
money. But somehow they have learned 
more about how to operate this great indus- 
try than have we who have spent most of 
our lives working in textiles. 

I would like to see their theories tested in 
the fires of competition. If these self-styled 
textile experts who profess to know all of the 
answers would like to show us how to op- 
erate a mill at a profit in this area, I hereby 
offer to rent them any one of our mills at a 
nominal rental for 1 year. They can keep 
whatever profit they make if they will agree 
to pay any losses they incur and pay all of 
the taxes that business must pay. 

Our agreements with both the labor or- 
ganizations with which we are working—the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO—should allow us to 
accomplish the job that labor and manage- 
ment must do if we are going to find the 
solutions to this problem. Promises of co- 
operation made at the public platform level, 
however, must from now on be matched by 
an honest desire to work things out at the 
room level in our mills. All too many fine 
words have been spoken at meetings like 
this that have not been matched by action 
at the bargaining table. 

I have no doubts about the ability of the 
people who work for the American Woolen 
Co. I have worked shoulder to shoulder with 
many of them and know that they are the 
best textile workers in the world. Of that 
Iam certain, but I say to you who work with 
me in management, and who work with us 
in the mills, that our position is now being 
challenged. We must meet that challenge 
and beat it. We can rest on cur laurels no 
longer. 

As president of the American Woolen Co.,I 
am responsible to the directors and, with 
them, to our stockholders. The stock of this 
company is now widely held. There are no 
great holdings in the hands of wealthy men 
or rich institutions. We have over 20,000 
stockholders—many of them people like our- 
selves—friends and neighbors of yours and 
mine. Many of them depend upon their div- 
idends for a part of their living. To them 
we owe the responsibility of operating the 
business at a profit. 

Every job that exists in the American 
Woolen Co. today represents an investment 
of over $6,000 in buildings, machinery, and 
working capital. Without this investment 
of more than $6,000 per job by these stock- 
holders, the jobs of the 20,368 people whom 
we employ today could not exist. 

* We also have an obligation to our work- 
ers—certainly that is true—and I am deeply 
conscious of this great obligation. We must 
try to provide full employment for our 
workers, but we cannot do this unless we 
can operate our mills at a profit. 

Our ability to provide employment de- 
pends upon our ability to put more and more 
capital into new machinery and equipment. 
Unless we have profits to plow back into the 
business, or with which to attract new capi- 
tal, we cannot continue to provide that em- 
ployment. We cannot operate on sentiment, 
or conversation, or false promises, or with 
bad advice. 

No one loves New England and the New 
England people more than I do. I was born 
here and have spent most of my life among 
you. I sincerely hope that I shall spend 
the rest of my life here. I want to keep our 
mills running here in New England and in 
Lawrence. But if I do this, it will be be- 
cause the company can meet competition, 
not to prove that I love this section of the 
country. 

I have the greatest respect for the char- 
acter and ability of the great majority of 
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our employees, and I number a great many 
friends among them. I am sure that. my 
experience as a mill manager enables me to 
recognize textile efficiency when I see it. 
But I must see it to a higher degree than 
I see it now. 

I would regret greatly taking any action 
that would cause loss of employment or 
hardship for our people as individuals or 
as a group. But you must realize, as must 
everyone else, that no mill and no legitimate 
business can provide employment unless it 
makes a profit by doing so. No one gets 
anything for nothing. 

Those who advise slow-downs which, by 
the way, is still a favorite indoor sport of 
some of our people, are not helping our sit- 
uation. Arbitrary limitations on employees’ 
production that are now in force make our 
problem acute in this area. 

Hard work is the only formula for success; 
and you who have children to educate, homes 
to pay for, and who hope to put aside a few 
dollars for your old age know this to be 
true. There are some misguided leaders who 
would have you believe that your interests, 
and the interests of the company can never 
be the same. I say to you tonight that this 
type of thinking is dangerous indeed. If 
you follow these leaders you will burn your 
bridges behind you. 

I realize that I am speaking to you at the 
end of a fiscal year which has been unusually 
profitable for this company. We showed a 
profit of $11,851,082 at the end of October 
1951, which is approximately 5 percent on 
sales of, roughly, $260,000,000 for the year. 
That is neither excessive nor out of line with 
the profit ratio of most American businesses. 

Our profits came almost entirely from the 
performance of Government contracts— 
mostly in our woolen mills—comparatively 
little in the Lawrence mills or in the worsted 
mills generally. 

All of this business was procured by bid- 
ding for it, strictly on a price basis, without 
using any political or other influence. I say 
this because there has been some thought 
that Lawrence could be helped by political 
pressure or by the intervention of our unions 
in the awarding of Government contracts. 
Nothing is further from the fact, as has been 
well proven in recent months. 

Without that Government business, 1951 
Would have been one of the worst years 
in our history with sales at a record low and 
with losses running into the millions of 
dollars. 

We are not going to be misled about the 
seriousness of our problem by our earnings 
of 1951, and I urge that you too be not 
misled. 

A continuance of the defense effort may 
possibly lead to a continuance of satisfactory 
earnings for the company as a whole, but 
unless there is a change in the type of fab- 
rics required by the Armed Forces, the 
worsted mills in Lawrence and New England 
will still have to depend on civilian business. 
They will be faced with the problem of sur- 
vival almost to the same extent as if there 
were no Government business available. 

This company must find a way to operate 
these milis profitably in peacetime as well 
as in time of war or face the alternatives of 
removal or liquidation. 

Let’s look at the profit record of this com- 
pany: From 1929 to 1939, the American 
Woolen Co. lost $35,000,000 in its operations 
and liquidated nearly one-half of its plants. 
At the beginning of the depression for this 
industry in 1924, the company was in good 
financidl condition because of its earned 
surplus and because of two stock issues in 
1920 and 1923. Otherwise, it would most 
probably have been one of the casualties of 
the 1930's. 

The company is still in sound financial 
eondition, but with the present high coste 
of inventories, payrolls, and other operating 
charges, our working capital! is insufficient to 
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finance operations without bank credit. We 
use bank credit to a very substantial amount, 
and this credit would surely be endangered 
if we had another succession of unprofitable 
years. 

I have told you these financial facts of our 
life so that you will realize how important 
it is to have our earnings and profit problems 
solved on a permanent basis. We cannot 
depend upon war or the preparation for war 
to maintain our solvency and our existence. 

In recent months we have heard certain 
people tell the textile industry that there 
are troubles with its operation in New Eng- 
land that can be cured without moving a 
mill to the South; that the removal of these 
troubles by legislation or organizing com- 
petitive areas would solve our problem. 

They have also said that the trouble with 
the New England textile industry is lack of 
modern equipment, obsolete mills, inefficient 
management, and the failure to make 
blended fabrics. I do not agree with them. 

Speaking for the American Woolen Co., it 
has been our policy, and still is our policy, 
to equip our mills with the newest and most 
modern machinery and equipment that 
money can buy or men can invent. Our 
expenditures amount to millions of dollars 
annually for new machinery and modern 
equipment. 

We do not regard our buildings in Law- 
rence and Andover—and in many of our 
other locations—as obsolete. They are not 
as modern or efficient as the buildings we 
shall build in the South, but, other things 
being equal, they will do well enough. Over 
the last 25 years we have disposed of the 
buildings that were inadequate and concen- 
trated our production in the more efficient 
buildings. 

So far as management is concerned, we 
apologize to no one. We have attempted 
and are still attempting to keep it alert and 
effective as well as skilled and experienced. 
We believe that we have succeeded in pro- 
curing for the company and for our mills 
managements that are equal to those of our 
competitors in New England or anywhere else 
in the world. Management “dry rot,” a term 
recently applied to our business by a public 
figure, positively does not exist in this com- 

any. 
" As to our reported failure to make blended 
fabrics, I will state that we do make blended 
fabrics, and would be making more of them 
except for two reasons. 

First, there is now and has been for many 
months an overproduction of blended fab- 
rics, causing serious inventory situations 
among manufacturers and retailers alike. 
Second, we cannot in our mills in New Eng- 
land, under present conditions, come within 
a mile of southern competition on the price 
of most blended fabrics. 

So we still find ourselves, after doing 
everything we can to improve equipment, 
buildings, management, and new fabrics, at 
@ competitive disadvantage with the South. 

We are told that the remedy for the wool 
textile industry in New England lies in legis- 
lation which would deprive the South of its 
competitive advantage by prescribing uni- 
form minimum wages throughout the indus- 
try and by encouraging further union organ- 
ization in the South. Some have even gone 
so far as to suggest that the construction of 
new textile mills should be forbidden in other 
areas. 

That is all just conversation and while you 
and I, the workers, are waiting for this solu- 
tion of our problem, mills are shutting down, 
and we are finding ourselves withoftt work. 

With more and more plants leaving New 
England for the South, just who is kidding 
whom? There has been too much of this 
nonsense already, and the time for such 
nonsense is fast running out. 

It is the time for us who know something 
about this industry and how it works to get 
busy. And by that I mean really get to 
work to straighten things out ourselves. 
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We do not believe that those measures, 
even if they were feasible politically, would 
offer a solution of our competitive problems. 
In fact, we believe that if we were forbidden 
to move South by legislation preventing the 
construction of new mills in that region, we 
would be forced, eventually, to the other 
alternative which would be liquidation. 

We do not believe that an attempt to 
equalize wages and working conditions by 
minimum-wage legislation and unionization 
would remove more than a part of the com- 
petitive advantage that the South now en- 
joys with its taxes and lower-unit costs. 
That remedy was tried last year and it 
failed. 

In the superior productivity of its labor, 
you and I may never see the equalization 
of the North and South. Our best hope 
lies in making more efficient use of 
our New England know-how. It is the 
most powerful weapon that we have at 
this moment. It is not being used to 
its best advantage. I sometimes wonder 
if there is a deliberate and vicious plan at 
work to take the industry out of the New 
England area by hobbling that know-how 
with make-work measures in our mills. We 
need help—not opposition—from our work- 
ers and their leaders to meet and beat our 
competition wherever it may be. We can 
beat it, but it will take guts, intelligent 
action, and the sacrifice of some things we 
now hold dear. But the stakes are high— 
our own homes, our families, and our pos- 
sessions, as well as our jobs are in danger. 

The present differential in wages is im- 
portant, but much more important is the 
amount of work that employees give for that 
wage. It is a fact that on most operations 
in northern textile mills, the workload is 
far below the reasonable capacity of either 
the man or the machine. I am willing 
to accept for management a part of the 
responsibility for these workloads, but I 
am by no means sure that the very best 
management possible can under present con- 
ditions fully remedy that situation. 

We cannot possibly do it unless our worke- 
ers and the labor organizations which rep- 
resent them realize that they are in deadly 
competition with workers who are willing 
to work harder. Those-~ workers produce 
fabrics at lower unit costs, and the products 
of their labor can be sold from 30 to 50 cents 
per yard cheaper than we can sell them. 
The work that should be flowing into our 
own plants is going to southern workers for 
that important reason. 

It has been said that the situation that 
exists is of our own making. That statement 
is only partially true. 

Last year’s agreements aggravated the 
existing situation. They were brought about 
through pressure exerted by the Defense 
Department, the Conciliation Service, the 
Quartermaster Corps, and others. We were 
told that our servicemen were suffering in 
Korea because of a lack of warm clothing 
and that the industry must produce. The 
failure of the labor organizations to close 
the gap between the unit costs in the North 
and other parts of the country has contrib- 
uted much to the situation. 

We are willing to take the responsibility 
for our part in that arrangement, but labor 
must take the blame for its part. It is time 
that we were men enough to admit and cor- 
rect our own errors rather than penalize the 
thousands of men, women, and children of 
New England who depend upon the industry 
for their livelihood. 

I am ready tomorrow on this basis. Are 
they? 

Fundamentally and solely, the competitive 
problem is a hard economic problem. It is a 
problem of lower dollars and cents costs 
which can be solved only by putting our 
operations here in the position in which we 
can take in more money than we pay out. 
As businessmen, as heads of families, many 














of you know from bitter experience that you 
cannot keep your businesses or homes afloat 
very long when you take in less than you 
pay out. 

Our industry is one of the oldest industries 
in the world. It has a tremendous produc- 
tive capacity. It was highly competitive even 
in the days when we were practically without 
competition from other fabrics. It was over- 
built then and its productive capacity has 
been enormously increased by the use of new 
and improved machinery and by multishift 
operations. 

Worsted products in this country—whether 
made in the North or South—are for the 
most part sold in one great domestic mar- 
ket—the city of New York. The American 
Woolen Co., as a mass producer of fabrics, 
must find its customers among the mass 
producers of clothing and so must our com- 
petitors. 

We make good fabrics. We have good 
stylers and designers. We give good service 
to our customers in the way of deliveries and 
credit. But so do our competitors. 

When all is said and done, our competi- 
tion is based almost exclusively on price. 
Producers of clothing have problems of cost 
and competition similar to ours. Do you sup- 
pose that we could sell fabrics to them for 
even a fraction of a cent per yard above our 
competitors’ prices? 

The woolen and worsted industry as a 
whole has, in recent yetrs, lost much of the 
potential demand for its fabrics. Through 
changes in the clothing habits of the pub- 
lic, we now face new market competition by 
fabrics made from synthetic fibers. 

There is some opinion that with the con- 
tinued development of synthetics and sub- 
stitutes, the woolen industry may go the way 
of the silk industry when rayon and nylon 
appeared. I do not share this opinion, but 
no one can deny that our industry has lost a 
great deal of its market that may never be 
regained. We must adjust ourselves to a 
very different economy than we were in 25 
years ago. 

Today when we take our goods to market 
We compete not only with each other but 
also with a great variety of other fabrics— 
some of which were not even dreamed of 15 
years ago. I thoroughly believe that woolen 
and worsted fabrics are superior on nearly 
every count to synthetics and the blends. 
They look better. They wear better. They 
are better. But, unfortunately, they cost a 
lot more. 

All of this, again, brings us to the nub of 
our problem. And that is the comparative 
costs of fabrics and what we are going to do 
about them. 

There are some costs which, apparently, 
We cannot hope to control. Some of these 
are an equal burden on each manufacturer, 
whether he is in the North or in the South. 
There is the heavy burden of Federal taxa- 
tion. The ever-changing price of wool 
which is fixed in the world market is an- 
other cost over which we have no control. 

The major controllable element cost is 
wages. The wool textile industry in New 
England pays high wages. Average hourly 
earnings in our industry compare most fa- 
vorably with those of other industries. The 
old idea that ours is a low-wage industry 
is not true today. In addition to paying 
well for productive hours, the industry in 
the North pays for fringe benefits for which 
it gets not one penny’s worth of production, 

These include paid vacations, holidays with 
pay, group life insurance and hospital in- 
surance and similar items. There are also 
Wage payments in the nature of penalties 
for overtime work, Saturday work, Sunday 
work, and holiday work. The cost of these 
Payments for nonproductive hours and of 
these penalties for off-schedule hours runs 
into millions of dollars annually, 

If, as a practical matter, the New Eng- 
land textile industry cannot be relieved of 
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any of the fringe benefits, which most of our 
southern competitors do not pay, the only 
way left to reduce our costs in New England 
is to reduce the unit cost of our product. 
Greater productivity on the part of our ma- 
chinery and on the part of our workers will 
accomplish this vitally important unit cost 
yeduction in our northern mills. It could 
be done tomorrow. If we want to retain 
our jobs and our benefits, we must from 
now on earn them. We are, therefore, at- 
tacking this problem of costs on two fronts. 

First, we have introduced and are intro- 
ducing as rapidly as possible the newest and 
most modern machinery. Second, we are 
asking our workers and their union repre- 
sentatives to help us make the most effective 
possible use of these machines and their 
time so as to increase productivity. The 
success of these efforts will help greatly in 
balancing our unit costs here with those in 
other parts of the country. Failure to do 
this will be fatal to our chances of survival 
in Lawrence and in New England. We can- 
not fail and survive. We must cut costs— 
or close up our mills in this area. 

Another element in our cost about which 
Wwe, as a company, can do little, but about 
which you may be able to do more, is the 
element of State and local taxes. Published 
statistics show that Massachusetts is, from 
the standpoint of taxation, one of the most 
expensive States in the Union in which to 
do business. The amount of money in taxes 
that we paid in 1951 to the State of Massa- 
chusetts and to cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts in which we have plants was 
$2,262,862. Our total tax bill for the same 
operations in one Southern State would have 
been $861,467. 

We have no present intention of asking 
for tax relief in Lawrence or in this State. 
We feel that the first step should be for 
our management and our workers to do 
what we ourselves can do in putting 
our machinery, and our work assignments, 
and our workers on a sound competitive 
basis.. In doing this, I shall never ask for 
workloads that are unreasonable or inhuman 
as long as I am president of this company. 
I have worked at the machines myself in 
many mills and know what a man can and 
should do for a clay’s pay. 

I do not mean to minimize in any way 
the importance of our tax burdens. But I 
believe that when you and I are working 
together to cut costs and have done our best, 
we shall find that our local and State gov- 
ernments will also cooperate. As a matter 
of fact, I feel they will want to help us in 
our efforts because they know that they too 
can lose their jobs if we lose ours. 

But right now they should be making 
every effort to guide, help, and encourage 
us in meeting and beating the situation that 
faces New England today, not alone with 
speeches but with constructive action. 

The governors of your States, the mayors 
of your cities, the selectmen of your towns, 
and the leaders of your unions do not em- 
ploy any textile workers. They could not 
give any textile workers 1 hour’s work or 
1 penny of wages if our industry leaves this 
area. Work and wages come from your em- 
ployer, without whom you, they, and I can- 
not maintain our present way of life for 
long. 

Give that simple statement of fact some 
deep and searching thought for the time has 
come when your employer's capacity for 
absorbing abuse has about reached its limit 
in this part of the country. I assure you 
that we would be both welcomed and ap- 
preciated in other parts of the United States. 

Some have said that it would be a good 
thing for Lawrence if the textile industry did 
leave. That may be also your opinion, but 
before you pass it along to others, it might 
be well to remember that in the city of Law- 
rence alone, we paid taxes of $206,983.84 and 
paid wages including fringe benefits of $21,- 
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792,605.23 in 1951. Those contributions to 
the economy of this area could not be readily 
replaced. We employed a lot of textile work- 
ers, but not one new industry on that list 
recently published, which covered barber 
shops to Western Electric, has brought tex- 
tile jobs into this area. You have here in 
Greater Lawrence over 20,000 skilled textile 
workers. What are they going to do with 
their skills in these new industries? 

The American Woolen Co. now has a 
southern mill in operation. We also have 
under serious consideration several mill sites 
upon which we can erect mills, or have them 
built for us, and we are presently looking at 
some southern plants. We found the com- 
munities into which we went eager to have 
us come and willing to make very attractive 
provisions for financing and tax exemptions. 

A warm feeling of welcome from citizens 
and from State and local officials was given 
to us wherever we went, and we have learned 
from industrialists in the South that this 
welcome does not wear off. Industries there 
operate in an atmosphere of encouragement 
and cooperation without undue restrictions 
and hostility from governments or unions. 

I cannot give you full details of the results 
of our study of comparative costs, but I can 
assure you that in every particular Lawrence 
and New England are at a great competitive 
disadvantage. The cost of new buildings in 
the South with air-conditioning equipment 
and humidifying equipment is only a frac- 
tion of what the cost would be here. 

We know that it would not be too expen- 
sive to liquidate our New England properties 
and move into these new buildings which 
would be designed for our purpose and have 
the advantages of modern construction and 
layout. 

A great deal of our investment in buildings 
in the North has been written off through 
depreciation charges over the years since 
they were built, and our losses would not be 
too substantial if these plants were liqui- 
dated. 

I have already spoken of the differential 
in costs in terms of taxation and lower wage 
scales, and of lower unit costs resulting from 
the greater productivity of men and ma- 
chines. There are differences in other cost 
items, such as power and fuel, workmen's 
compensation, unemployment insurance— 
each not too important in itself, but they 
are a part of the competitive cost picture. 
Together they add materially to the handi- 
cap under which New England mills must 
operate. 

I have no illusions as to the permanence 
of the southern advantage over New England 
with respect to all costs, but I do know that 
right now our southern competition can 
come to New York and undersell us from 30 
cents a yard up. This leaves us in the 
position of getting for our plants and our 
workers only that part of the business which 
the southern mills either do not want or can- 
not handle. This is not true of all kinds of 
fabrics, but it is becoming increasingly true 
as older mills in the South expand and new 
ones are built. 

This, then, is the problem that faces us. 
Can ways be found of making our mills com- 
petitive with the old mills now operating 
and the new mills now being built in the 
South, or must we follow the cotton industry 
in its flight from New England? 

It is a problem that cannot be laughed off. 
It is a deadly serious problem and unless it 
is solved, the future for our industry here in 
New England is a very grim future indeed. 

It can be solved only with lower taxation 
and by the reduction of our unit costs to a 
competitive level. I do not know at this 
moment whether you and my workers want 
to solve this problem even though many of 
you have written that you want me to keep 
both textile work and wages here. 

I know that if it is solved, it will only be 
because you people in this community and 
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in other New England communities want our 
mills to remain here as much as the commu- 
nities and workers in the South want them 
to locate there. 

How much longer are we people in New 
England going to be outsmarted politically, 
economically, and industrially by other sec- 
tions of this country? Our taxes have devel- 
oped these competing areas and have aided 
our competition. Our shoe industry has 
practically vanished into the West. Our cot- 
ton and synthetic fabric mills have, for the 
most part, migrated to the South. And now 
the once great New England woolen and 
worsted industry is on its way out of this 
area. What kind of people are we to let this 
thing happen? 

Are city and State governments of New 
England ready to meet southern competition? 
Is this community ready to meet the com- 
petition of southern communities? Are you 
workers ready to meet the competition of 
southern workers? You are going to have one 
more opportunity to do this and, if you are 
ready, I solemnly promise you that as presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Co., I will join 
you in the fight of our lives to keep our mills 
here. 

I will be at your side slugging it out as 
long—but only as long—as you stand beside 
me in this, our fight for survival as a New 
England textile employer. 


Here’s Another Red Peace Offensive More 
Dangerous Than One With Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edito- 
rial which appeared on April 8, 1952, in 
the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., 
which is an able and thoughtful editorial 
on the latest olive branch for ultimate 
peace which recently emerged from the 
Kremlin: 


Here's ANOTHER RED PEACE OFFENSIVE MORE 
DANGEROUS THAN ONE WITH ARMS 


Ho, hum. The Russians are at it again. 
We don’t remember how many times the 
word has gone dut through Izvestia, Pravda, 
and other mouthpieces of the Kremlin that 
Russia is ready to settle all outstanding in- 
ternational issues peacefully, and we haven't 
the time or the inclination to look up the 
statistics on it. 

But it could not be overlooked that Izves- 
tia’s latest pronouncement to that effect was 
issued just when a so-called world trade 
conference is in session in Moscow for ob- 
vious propaganda purposes. The delegates 
from many nations, including three from 
the United States, were treated to headlines 
proclaiming that Moscow is now suffused 
with sweetness and light, and it is the hope, 
no doubt, that these visitors will take home 
with them a warm feeling for Joe Stalin. 

For Uncle Joe again held forth with his 
transparent cliche about the continued pos- 
sibility of the peaceful coexistence of com- 
munism and capitalism. He seems to think 
the world will forget his famous book in 
which he stated categorically that this planet 
is not big enough for the two systems, and 
one or the other must be destroyed. 

But the trade delegates were there to try 
to find some way for peaceful coexistence 
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and commerce, and so it was good propae 
ganda to feed them. 

But, when Stalin begins to glow with 
charity and good will, when the negotiators 
in Korea suddenly become more amiable, 
when an offer is made for free elections 
looking to a unified Germany, it all adds 
up to another Russian peace offensive, which 
can be more dangerous than an armed of- 
fensive, because it is more subtle. 

The big prize in this offensive seems to 
be Germany. If Russia can maneuver the 
Western Powers into the position of accept- 
ing her plan for free elections and a united 
Germany, the days of a free Germany are 
numbered. United States occupation forces 
would withdraw 3,000 miles. Russian troops 
would withdraw about 3 miles. Commu- 
nist agents would be free to move through- 
out Germany. Before long they would have 
a party with representation in the Parlia- 
ment. And that, the Russians think, is all 
they need. 

Czechoslovakia, a model of democracy, 
fell, not to Russian troops, but to an internal 
coup by Czech Communists directed from 
Moscow. That scheme went off so smoothly 
that Russia naturally hopes that the same 
thing can be done in Germany once the 
western occupation forces are out of the 
country. 

A Communist with an olive branch is 
more to be feared than a Communist with 
a gun. 





America’s World Traders Cannot Ignore 
the Soviet Challenge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there appeared in the Export 
Trade and Shipper of March 17, 1952, a 
most outstanding article entitled “Amer- 
ica's World Traders Cannot Ignore the 
Soviet Challenge,” by Mr. J. Anthony 
Marcus, president of the Institute of 
Foreign Trade of New York City. Ina 
very forceful manner, this article sets 
forth the facts in regard to how Com- 
munist leaders threaten to disrupt world 
markets, with offers of slave labor 
products, far below the cost of produc- 
tion even under slave labor, and so far 
below the costs of production in Amer- 
ica, that our own trade is suffering se- 
verely. 

The so-called economic conferences 
now going on in Moscow under direction 
of the Kremlin leaders, indicate the 
determination of this world-wide Com- 
munist conspiracy to take over world 
trade wherever they can find an opening. 
The hidden purpose of this conference is 
to confuse foreign traders, in order to 
break down the American embargo on 
shipments of strategic materials to the 
Soviet countries. It is apparent that 
Stalin and his stooges must hav2 peace 
for several years to come, in order to 
digest China and the other Stalin 
countries. In the meantime, they will 
be carrying on an economic war to take 
away all of the trade of free workmen, 
by every possible means. 

Mr. Marcus, the author of this sig- 
nificant article, immigrated to this coun- 
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try from Russia before World War I, and 
between the wars made many business 
trips to Russia on behalf of leading 
United States corporations. In addition 
to his business activities, he has been as- 
sociated with the United States Immi- 
gration Service, the FBI, and the United 
States Department of Commerce. I call 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
House to his important article: 


America’s WoRLD TRaDERS CANNOT IGNORE THE 
Soviet CHALLENGE—ReEDS THREATENED To 
Disrupt Markets WITH OFFERS OF SLAVE 
Laspor Propucts BeLow Cost 

(By J. Anthony Marcus) 

The forthcoming International Economic 
Conference in Moscow this spring is in line 
with Lenin's long-formulated plan of en- 
circling the United States in order to have 
it fall “like an overripe fruit into our hands.” 
In volume X, page 172 of Collected Works by 
Lenin, we read: 

“First we will take eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia. Then we will encircle 
the. United States which will be the last 
bastion of capitalism. We will not have to 
attack it. It will fall like an overripe fruit 
into our hands.” 

With Eastern Europe already behind the 
fron curtain, with half of the Asian popu- 
lations under the yoke of the Kremlin, it is 
imperative that not a single American busi- 
nessman should walk into Stalin’s trap. We 
must go a step farther and warn our numer- 
ous business contacts abroad to do likewise. 
We must answer Stalin’s challenge by or- 
ganizing our joint forces to help defeat our 
common enemy on all fronts. This would 
indeed be in line wi*h the final declaration 
of the National Foreign Trade Council’s con- 
vention of last October, reading: 

“We must shun moral compromise and the 
surrender of basic principles. We must re- 
alize that friendship cannot be bought. We 
must demonstrate, by word and by deed, our 
determination to resist aggression, and our 
dedication to the preservation or restitution 
of human freedom.” 


TIME TO LAY PLANS 


To translate this into reality, it seems to 
this writer that the time has come to call 
an emergency conference of all foreign trade 
organizations, including the sales executives 
associations, to lay plans for active partici- 
pation in the psychological strategy cam- 
paign which the Washington Conference on 
Psychological Strategy in the cold war held 
on February 22-23, 1952, is about to launch, 
Being the most internationally minded, we 
can and must lead in the crusade which 
alone can help prevent a hot war. 

THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 

Stalin is afraid of a shooting war. He 
knows it would doom his bloody regime. 
Hence his determination to use his foreign 
trade monopoly with its wide tentacles and 
millions of economic and technological spies 
abroad to undermine our economies and to 
etrengthen his. The forthcoming Moscow 
conference is to entrap the gullibles and 
wishful thinkers. Thirty-four years of ex- 
perience with the Communist conspiracy 
should suffice to warn us that further eco- 
nomic intercourse with Moscow means com- 
promising with evil at our own peril. 

Once more the Soviet Government is 
dangling billions of dollars’ worth of trade 
before us. We had heard that refrain before. 
We fell for it in 1933 and recognized the 
Soviet Government. We now know that we 
had been cheated in accordance with the 
old Russian adage: “If you don’t cheat, you 
don’t sell.” Soon thereafter we were 
swarmed with thousands of so-called buy- 
ing commissions which turned out to be 
only spying commissions. 











During the 20 years prior to the outbreak 
of the Second World War, the average an- 
nual Soviet purchases in this country 
amounted to about $46,000,000—a mere drop 
in the ocean in our vast economy. In the 
meantime they managed to steal from us 
technological know-how worth billions of 
dollars to them. This helped make of the 
Soviet Union the formidable menace she 
is today. 


THE THREAT IS UNDERESTIMATED 


Some of us have been underestimating the 
ability of the Soviet masters to do damage 
to our foreign trade; others have been be- 
littiing their industrial progress since 1930. 
As illustration I might cite the following in- 
cident. A month after my article How the 
Soviets Steal Our Industrial Secrets was 
published in November 1948, the retired 
chairman of the board of one of the two 
largest industrial enterprises said to me: 
“Why get het up about the Russians stealing 
our industrial secrets? Let them have it. 
They don't know what to do with it any- 
way.” 

Having witnessed the rise of the Soviet 
economy from the ravages of the First 
Worid War, the revolution and the famine, 
the above statement came to me as a great 
shock. While in Moscow in July 1925, the 
vice chairman of the Government iron and 
steel monopoly begged me to find in Amer- 
ica someone who would lend them $750,000 
for the purchase of much-needed equip- 
ment. 

In 1928, as representative of the Stude- 
baker Corp. in Russia, I found in the whole 
Soviet Union about 14,000 motor cars. Of 
these at least half should have been relegated 
to a museum long before. There was not a 
single tractor, airplane, army tank, sub- 
marine, turbo generator, to say nothing of 
more complicated industrial items of Rus- 
sian make in the country. 

But look at them now. Their steel in- 
dustry is fast approaching their 60,000,000- 
ton goal per year; their chemical industry is 
formidable; their tanks are superior to ours, 
and so are some of their fighter planes. 
They have managed to steal the latest in- 
dustrial secrets from here and other na- 
tions, including the atomic bomb. 

During the Second World War some men 
in our Government were instrumental in 
giving away our priceless inventions. My 
investigations in Russia in 1937, for ex- 
ample, revealed that out of Russia’s 38 oil- 
cracking plants at least 33 were obsolete. 
We handed them complete plants and proc- 
esses, without taking anything in return, 
which have since served to boost their oil 
producing and their arrogance and aggres- 
sion in the bargain. 

Worst of all, of course, is the negligence 
with which some stupid officials in Wash- 
ington made it possible for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to lay its blood-stained hand on the 
industrial states of Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and part of Aus- 
tria. Inexcusable is the recklessness with 
which we have helped bring about the fall 
of China and the surrender of industrialized 
Manchuria to our implacable foe. 

The entire industrial development of Rus- 
sia is geared exclusively to the war objec- 
tive. Not only has the standard of living 
remained very low, but millions of men, 
women, and children are permanently toil- 
ing under a most ruthless state of slavery. 
While due to crop failures in 1946-47 a 
famine swept over certain regions of Russia, 
the Soviet Government sent shiploads of 
grain to Italy and France. Why? In order 
to bolster the morale of its millions of 
stooges in these countries and to promote 
the overthrow of existing governments. 

A pair of shoes in Russia is a luxury which 
many millions of their people cannot afford. 
At the same time Soviet shoes are being 
exported to near eastern countries. Even 
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the Moscow daily, Pravda, is being published 
fm four pages only because of a newsprint 
shortage, but the Soviet Government is offer- 
ing thousands of tons of paper to Argen- 
tina and other countries. 

Russian women are pulling the plows like 
beasts of burden due to a tractor shortage 
and a lack of spare parts, but the Soviet 
Government is offering tractors to many 
world markets at prices way below cost. The 
same is true of motor cars, trucks, sewing 
machines, food canning machinery, textile 
machines, locomotives, electrical equipment, 
and even oil refining equipment, of which 
they were so short themselves right before 
the last war and still are. 

Failure of the long-awaited depression in 
America to materialize is driving Stalin to 
injure our economy by robbing us of hard- 
won foreign markets for our products. The 
enslavement of tens of thousands of Ger- 
man, Czech, Hungarian, Polish, and Austrian 
engineers and mechanics, together with the 
acquisition of some of the finest industrial 
plants located in those countries has ad- 
vanced the day of ruinous Soviet competition 
by at least 30 to 40 years. 

SEEK OUR EXPORT MARKETS 

A rude awakening is in store for those of 
us who dare to view lightly this new develop- 
ment. Our position in foreign markets is 
no longer secure and will not be secure so 
long as the Soviet Government survives. 

One-third of our world’s customers has 
been torn away from us, and hundreds of 
millions more are being’ threatened. 
Throughout its existence the Soviet Govern- 
ment has never imported any consumer 
goods, even though its people have been in 
dire need of it. Its primary interest is to 
purchase samples of our latest machines, 
copy them in total disregard of patent rights, 
and use them not only in their own indus- 
tries but to export them in competition with 
ours. 

With millions of slave laborers toiling from 
12 to 16 hours a day without remuneration, 
fed on starvation rations, housed in barracks 
which a pig would scorn, unless we do every- 
thing to hinder the Soviet economic aggres- 
sion it can mean only one thing to us: the 
driving of our products from many world 
markets. 

Constituting the most internationally 
minded segment of our population, the inter- 
national traders of America have thus far 
done nothing in the field of combating the 
Soviet conspiracy. The time for decisive and 
vigorous action is long overdue. We must 
lead in the struggle for the preservation of 
free enterprise here and everywhere. To fail 
to do so would be a refutation of the declara- 
tion of the National Foreign Trade Council of 
last October, which concluded by saying: 

“Let us ever remember that our priceless 
heritage of freedom cannot be willed or in- 
herited. It must be fought for and de- 
fended by each succeeding generation. Re- 
membering this, let us dedicate ourselves to 
our sacred obligation to pass our heritage 
on to those who are to come after, unsullied 
and better than we found it.” 

Noble words, indeed. But it is high time 
to do something more than merely pass 
plausible resolutions. Stalin won't wait. 
There is a vital role for us to play in the 
psychological war which alone, if successfully 
conducted, can prevent a disastrous atomic 
war. 

A national emergency conference of all the 
foreign trade units of our country is long 
overdue. It should deal exclusively with this 
phase of the international problem because 
it is basic. If it could be held in the United 
States simultaneously with the Kremlin- 
staged conference in Moscow, it would be 
even better. 

Ve must remember that Stalin won't wait. 
The sands are running out. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Lopsiced,” ani an edi- 
torial entitled “Without Benefit of Law,” 
both published in the Washington Post 
of April 10, 1952; an editorial entitled 
“President Must Be Checked,” published 
in the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of April 
9, 1952; an ed‘toria’ entitled “Steel and 
Steal,” published in the Washington 
Times-Herald os April 10, 1952; and an 
editorial entitled “The Steel Seizure,” 
published in the Washington Star of 
April 9, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were crdered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of April 10, 1952] 
LOPSIDED 


With only a few changes President Tru- 
man’s speech on the steel seizure could 
have been written in the office of the CiO 
United Steel Workers. It hdd all the ele- 
ments of a play to the gallery—fantasy, 
exaggeration, and a carefully prepared vil- 
lain to belabor. Carelessness with the facts 
is perhaps to be expected from a partisan 
in a labor dispute, but this was a distorted, 
one-sided presentation, and thus the more 
amazing coming from the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Truman was right on one point: The 
steel companies have been stupid in their 
conduct of the negotiations. By refusing 
at first to bargain in good faith and to make 
a@ reasonable wage offer, they exacerbated 
the dispute. At one time industry members 
of the Wage Stabilization Board talked about 
a settlement aggregating 16.8 cents an hour, 
and this might have become a basis for 
settlement. Eut the steel companies would 
not agree to more than 9 cents total, and, 
because of their short-sightedness were stuck 
in the end with a recommendation amount- 
ing in the long run to 26.1 cents an hour. 

Moreover, the steel industry has been 
wrong in asking a larger price increase than 
was justified by the direct cost of the wage 
increase. Steel economists reportedly have 
agreed with the Office of Price Stabilization 
that the short-run cost of the wage in- 
crease would be around $6 a ton, as opposed 
to the $12 a ton initially mentioned by 
industry. 

But the President was not content to de- 
scribe these errors in moderate language. He 
berated the industry for the $12 figure (based 
on anticipated reflected costs) when he knew 
very well that steel had offered to settle for 
far less. Yet never by a word did he mention 
the union's initial wage demand with which 
the steel request was justly comparable. He 
assailed current steel profits of $19.50 a ton 
without mentioning that profits after taxes 
amount to $6.83 a ton, that steel earnings 
were down 12 percent in 1951 below 1950; 
and that steel profits have a big role in 
financing the plant expansion asked by the 
administration. He took no notice whatever 
of the union shop, which the Stabilization 
Board recommendations gave away. He 
spoke grudgingly of the price increases re- 
quired under the Capehart amendment, with- 
out acknowledging that the companies have 
voluntarily foregone these lawful increases 
until now. 
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Mr. Truman made big point of his con- 
tention that the WSB recommendations were 
fair and within the stabilization pattern, and 
he implied that the union had accepted them 
to its own disadvantage. Actually, the union 
grabbed at a windfall which neither it nor 
most of the officials in Mr. Truman's own 
administration expected. 

A good case can be made that the steel 
industry is in a position to absorb some of 
the $6-a-ton-cost increase. But it is a good 
deal less than frank to maintain, as Mr. 
Truman does, that the stabilization machin- 
ery has worked equitably. It ought to be 
obvious to everyone that the stabilization 
policy has become thoroughly unhinged. 


[From the Washington Post of April 10, 1952] 
WITHOUT BENEFIT oF Law 


President Truman's seizure of the steel 
industry will probably go down in history 
as one of the most high-handed acts com- 
mitted by an American President. In say- 
ing this we are not thinking of any injustice 
to the steel companies, but only of the 
President's lack of authority to do what 
he has done. He has taken unto himself 
power to declare a far reaching legislative 
policy when no such policy czn be found 
in the law. In short, he has grossly usurped 
the power of Congress, and in a constitu- 
tional democracy there is no more serious 
Offense against good government. 

Nothing either in the President’s speech 
or in his Executive order can be cited as 
justification for the seizure. In the order 
he said only that he was acting “by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States, 
and as President of the United States and 
Commander in Chief of the Arme.! Forces of 
the United States. * * *” What the Con- 
stitution vests in the President is authority 
to see that the laws are faithfully executed, 
not authority to make new law to fit a new 
situation. 

Nor is the situation changed, in our opin- 
ion, by reference to the fact that the Presi- 
dent is Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces. Nothing in the Constitution can be 
reasonably interpreted as giving to the 
Commander in Chief all the power that 
may be necessary for building up our de- 
fenses or even for carrying on a war. On 
the contrary, the founding fathers positively 
and specifically assigned to Congress the 
power “to raise and support armies.” This 
is the power that the President invoked. 
A work stoppage, he said, in trying to justify 
his action, would “immediately jeopardize 
and imperil our national defense and the 
defense of those joined with us in resisting 
aggression.” True. But the statement of a 
serious national problem does not suddenly 
transfer power from the legislative to the 
executiv> branch. If the President felt that 
it was imperative to prevent the strike, he 
should have gone to Congress for emergency 
legislation. His message of yesterday ac- 
knowledging that Congress may wish to legis- 
late is almcst a confession of error. 

“With American troops facing the enemy 
on the field of battle,” the President said in 
his broadcast, “I would not be living up to 
my oath of office if I failed to do whatever 
is required to provide them with the weapons 
and ammunitions they need for their sur- 
vival.” Mr. Truman needs to be reminded 
of what the presidential oath says. It does 
not bind him to take whatever action he may 
believe to be necessary; rather it binds him 
to “preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” It is not pro- 
tecting the Constitution to grab power that 
that document assigns to another branch of 
the Government. 

Despite Judge Holtzoff’s denial of an in- 
junction to the steel industry yesterday, the 
country will sooner or later have to come to 
grips with this sort of executive lawlessness. 
If pretense is laid aside, it must be admitted 
that in this instance the President exercised 
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the prerogatives of a dictator. If he can 


seize the steel industry, without any law on. 


the books for that purpose, in order to 
impose upon it the recommendations of a 
governmental board, he can likewise seize 
other industries and labor unions. Reck- 
less use of such power could quickly destroy 
our constitutional system and lead us into 
some form of authoritarianism. Indeed, the 
very concept that the President has authority 
“to do whatever is required”—to use Mr. 
Truman’s words—is totalitarian in nature. 
We must remember also that this idea of an 
all-powerful national leader in the White 
House is asserted at a time when we are 
not in a war declared by Congress. 

Charles Evans Hughes once asserted that 
we have a fighting Constitution. And so we 
have. All the power needed to meet any 
threat of a steel famine in time of emer- 
gency may be found in its terse phrases. 
But it is not power given to a single indi- 
vidual. In marshaling our strength to cope 
with aggression abroad, there is no excuse 
for slipping into one-man government at 
home. By seeking an easy way out of its 
dilemma the administration has done far 
more damage to the cause of freedom and 
representative government than even a strike 
would have done, 

[From the Indianapolis Star of April 9, 
1952] 


PRESIDENT Must BE CHECKED 


President Truman has ordered Government 
seizure of the giant and diverse American 
steel industry to prevent a strike. In doing 
so he has flouted the Constitution again, he 
has invoked powers that he does not have, 
and he has, at the same time, given notice 
to the American people that he intends to 
throw the full force of the executive branch 
of the Government behind the interests of 
one small special group of people, the bosses 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

It is quite likely that this strike would 
never have been called if the President had 
not already directly interfered on the side 
of the union, if he had not stacked the Wage 
Stabilization Board with so-called public 
members who owe financial allegiance to the 
CIO and AFL. The WSB majority granted 
the union virtually every major demand its 
leaders sought. It granted the companies 
nothing of importance. Its recommenda- 
tions became orders rather than suggestions 
once the President threw the full weight 
of the Federal Government behind them. 

Not only has the President usurped his 
powers in seizing the steel industry, he has 
also completely disregarded the law written 
by Congress to take care of such national 
emergency strikes, the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Under this act he could have stopped the 
strike for 80 days and, if it were not settled 
then, he could have left the solution to Con- 
gress. Instead, he has arbitrarily seized the 
steel plants under authority that smacks 
of dictatorship. 

The steel companies have every right to 
resist this unconstitutional seizure of their 
properties without compensation. If they do 
not resist, Congress should do so. For the 
powers of Congress have also been usurped. 
The President has refused to use the law 
written by Congress to cope with such crises, 
At the same time, the President has virtu- 
ally nationalized a great American industry 
without consent of either Congress or the 
people. He has sequestered the profits of 
the stockholders of this industry without due 
process of law. He seeks to force benefits 
for the workers at the expense of the stock- 
holders by a completely arbitrary act. 

This dictatorial action by the President 
must be restrained by both the courts and 
Congress. By his action he has virtually 
turned the Government of the United States 
over to the CIO. It is time Congress showed 
Mr. Truman who is master in America’s 


house, the President and the CIO or Congress 
and the American people. 


{From the Washington Times-Herald of 
April 10, 1952) 
Sreet aNp STEAL 


Mr. Truman's seizure, or attempted seizure, 
of the steel mills changes the crisis in that 
industry from an economic one to a political 
one. The political question is not the petty 
one of using Government power to buy the 
votes of the members of a powerful union. 
It is basic politics—the question of what 
kind of government the American people may 
expect to live under if this venture succeeds. 

Mr. Truman asserted that he was seizing 
the mills “by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States.” He claims, 
first, that the Constitution and statutes give 
him power to do what he did; second, that he 
possesses powers beyond the Constitution or 
the laws. 

He didn’t cite any constitutional provisions 
or laws to justify his action, for the good 
reason that there aren’t any. On the other 
hand, there are constitutional prohibitions 
against taking private property without com- 
pensation and against entering upon an- 
other’s property without due process of law. 

Mr. Truman asserts that there is in his 
office some Godlike quality. If the courts 
permit this, we have no Constitution. We 
have a dictatorship. 

It is a fatal error to say that the situation 
in the steel industry is so critical that the 
steel companies and the Nation should ac- 
cept Mr. Truman’s action even though it may 
be lawless. The steel dispute is only one of 
many now pending or threatened in essential 
industries. Telegraph employees are on 
strike. Astrike threatens a telephone tie-up. 
A dispute between oil companies and their 
refinery employees threatens shut-downs that 
would cut off the national gasoline supply. 

If Mr. Truman can seize the steel mills, he 
can seize any other industry essential to na- 
tional defense, and there is none of impor- 
tance which isn’t. Any union can force the 
nationalization of its industry by presenting 
economically impossible demands and then 
striking. 

It cannot be pleaded that this lawless 
action was the only one available to Mr. 
Truman. He pointedly refused to use the 
Taft-Hartley law, under the provisions of 
which the strike could have been forbidden 
for 80 days while a fact-finding board pre- 
pared a report. 

Though the constitutional issue which the 
President has raised is of overwhelming im- 
portance, the economic issues of the steel 
strike should not be wholly neglected. 

It is apparent that by comparison with the 
gains made by other powerful unions in the 
coal and automobile industries, the steel 
workers had a good claim to a wage increase. 
The employers have as much as acknowledged 
this by their offers. The failure to reach an 
agreement by collective bargaining is wholly 
Truman's fault. Last fall, he spent spokes- 
men to the CIO national convention to tell 
the union leaders that the sky was the limit, 
stabilization law or no stabilization law. 

Having sold out in advance, Mr. Truman 
in his speech to the Nation had no alterna- 
tive but to present the union demands and 
the Feinsinger recommendations as wholly 
just, and to attack the steel companies as 
selfish profiteers. To sustain this charge, he 
resorted to a neat bit of statistical lying. 

He asserted that steel companies are mak- 
ing a profit of $19.50 on each ton of steel 
sold, and that the Government was going to 
allow them price increases of $2.50 a ton, 
“which they don’t need,” but which the law 
requires. The wage increase, he asserted, 
would amount to no more than $4 or $5 a 
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ton, which he claimed would leave the com- 
panies with a profit of $18 or $19 a ton. 

When Mr. Truman mentioned profits of 
$19.50 a ton, he was talking about the purely 
bookkeeping figure of profits before taxes. 
After taxes, the companies have $6 to $7 a ton 
left, and that is all that their stockholders 
can regard as profits. 

Increased costs would cut Federal income 
tax receipts and stockholders’ profits in about 
the same proportion. Mr. Truman didn’t ex- 
plain who is going to pay the extra billion or 
more of taxes if the steel companies don't. 
He isn’t proposing to spend any less. 


[From the Washington Star of April 9, 1952] 
THE STEEL SEIZURE 

President Truman's statement to the 
American people last night lacked even the 
virtue of simple candor. 

He spoke, not as a President of all of the 
people, but as an intemperate partisan who 
did not hesitate to manipulate facts in an 
attempt to justify his arbitrary and possibly 
unlawful act. 

One of the key issues in the steel dispute 
is the recommendation for a union shop. 
Mr. Truman never mentioned that. He 
threw the full weight of his office behind 
the wage recommendations, but he avoided 
any reference to the union-shop issue. The 
effect was to distort the picture and to dodge 
the question of whether he favors or does not 
favor action by the Government to compel 
people to join unions when they do not 
want to do so. 

Neither was the President candid in com- 
menting on his failure to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It is true the strike could be 
delayed only for 80 days by applying that 
law. But it is not true, as Mr. Truman sug- 
gested, that a shut-down in the industry of 
from 1 to 2 weeks would have been inevitable 
had he invoked the law. Mr. Truman was 
not required to wait until 90 minutes before 
the strike deadline before acting. Under the 
law, when an impending strikes threatens 
a national emergency, he is empowered to 
appoint a board of inquiry. He is not re- 
quired to wait until the eleventh hour. But 
Mr. Truman did not take timely action. He 
deliberately waited until it was too late to 
invoke the law. And then he tried to blame 
the law rather than accept responsibility 
for his own failure. 

He said that the recommendations called 
for a wage increase in 1952 of 13% cents an 
hour and an additional 244 cents next Janu- 
ary. And he added that this would cost 
the companies only from $4 to $5 a ton. 

Here again he was manipulating facts. 
For the cost of the total wage and benefit 
package, instead of being 16% cents, as the 
President implied, runs to at least 26 cents. 
Industry estimates places the total figure 
much higher. In any event the total award 
to the union and the total cost to the in- 
dustry run substantially higher than the 
President indicated. 

Mr. Truman was anything but even- 
handed in his treatment of the parties to the 
dispute. He defended the Wage Stabilization 
Board as a fair and impartial agency. Per- 
haps he had forgotten that the Board was 
set up after a successful strike by union 
leaders against the original Board headed by 
Cyrus Ching and its proposed wage formula. 
He accused the steel companies of recklessly 
forcing a shut-down of the steel mills, the 
union strike call presumably having nothing 
to do with it. He unqualifiedly endorsed the 
wage recommendations. Then he said he was 
summoning union and industry members to 
Washington today to “bargain on the basis 
of the recommendations.” 

There is no need to dwell on Mr. Truman's 
attitude in this matter. The important thing 
is to recognize what it is that Mr. Truman is 
really trying to do. This, in effect, is com- 


pulsory arbitration. The arbitration is con- 












ducted through an agency that was set up in 
response to union pressure and on a basis 
designed to appease union demands. It has 
been publicly stated that its recommenda- 
tions are merely advisory and not binding on 
any one. But that is false. In this instance 
the President seeks to make them compulsory 
through the device of seizing the industry— 
and this without specifically stating what 
lawful authority, if any, he thinks he has 
for such an act. 

The majority of the people may not be 
concerned with this kind of Government. 
Perhaps the President’s demagogic attack on 
the steel industry will lull them. But they 
should be concerned. For if a President can 
seize the steel industry today he can seize 
some other industry tomorrow. And on the 
following day he can seize a union or a farm 
cooperative. If we are going to have compul- 
sory arbitration in this country it should be 
carefully spelled out by statute and set up 
on a basis that would be fair to both parties 
and binding on both parties. To leave this 
to the whim or the prejudice of a President— 
any President—is not a little step toward the 
loss of our freedom. It is a long and a dan- 
gerous step. 


Violation by the Rumanian Government 
of the Freedoms of Expression and of 
Press and Publication 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, has 
recently released one of the most com- 
pletely documented cases ever to reach 
the public, establishing beyond perad- 
venture of a doubt the perfidy of the 
Communists and their all-out campaign 
to destroy freedom. In November 1951, 
our Secretary of State issued a volume 
entitled “Evidence of Violations of Hu- 
man Rights Provisions of the Treaties of 
Peace by Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary as Submitted by the United States 
to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations pursuant to the Resolution of 
the General Assembly of November 3, 
1950.” In February 1952, the Secretary 
of State issued a supplement to that vol- 
ume in which he set forth the original 
documents supporting the statements 
contained in the original volume inso- 
far as it affected Rumania. 

The Rumanian Government has been 
challenged to submit evidence refuting 
the facts sustaining the charge. The 
challenge has gone unanswered and 
we can readily anticipate that other than 
shouts of “lies” and “falsification,” no 
answer and no rebuttal evidence, will be 
offered by Rumania. 

The complete documents as issued by 
the Department of State are obtainable 
from the Government Printing Office. I 
am submitting to my colleagues here, 
however, the statement of our Secretary 
of State contained therein, together with 
the summary of evidence and a list of 
exhibits supporting the conclusion that 
the Communists are intent upon de- 
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stroying freedom in the world. They 
follow: 


VIOLATION BY THE RUMANIAN GOVERNMENT OF 
THE FREEDOMS OF EXPRESSION AND OF PRESS 
AND PUBLICATION 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


On November 3, 1950, the General Assem- 
bly, at its three hundred and third plenary 
meeting, adopted a resolution which con- 
demned the “willful refusal of the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
to fulfill their obligation under the provi- 
sions of the treaties of peace to appoint rep- 
resentatives to the treaty commissions, 
which obligation has been confirmed by the 
International Court of Justice.” 

The resolution expressed, further, the As- 
sembly’s opinion “that the conduct of the 
Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania in this matter is sueh as to indicate 
that they are aware of breaches being com- 
mitted of those articles of the Treaties of 
Peace under which they are obligated to 
secure the enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in their countries; 
and that they are callously indifferent to the 
sentiments of the world community,” and 
noted that these Governments had made no 
satisfactory refutation of the serious accusa- 
tions being made against them on these mat- 
ters. The Assembly invited “members of the 
United Nations, and in particular those 
which are parties to the treaties of peace 
with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, to 
submit to the Secretary General all evidence 
which they now hold or which may become 
available in future in relation to this ques- 
tion.” 

The United States Government, as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations and as a party to 
the treaties of peace with Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania, is accordingly submitting to 
the Secretary General herewith the first in- 
stallment of relevant evidence in its posses- 
sion. This evidence is submitted as proba- 
tive of the charges made by the United States 
against the Government of Rumania regard- 
ing the violation by that Government of the 
provisions of the treaty of peace guarantee- 
ing freedom of expression and of press and 
publications. The United States will submit 
additional installments of evidence against 
the Government of Rumania, as well as 
against the other two governments men- 
tioned. 

In submitting this evidence, the Govern- 
ment of the United States calls attention to 
a number of aspects of this matter: 

1. The United States has uniformly, from 
the beginning of these controversies, sought 


*to avoid so far as possible any one-sided 


presentation of evidence against the Gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania. Heretofore the United States has 
limited itself to presenting the existence of 
a dispute between it and the three accused 
governments, calling for settlement by the 
procedure provided in the peace treaties. 
The records of the United Nations (in par- 
ticular those relating to General Assembly 
Resolutions 272 (III) and 294 (IV) and the 
debates thereon) demonstrate fully that the 
United States, with the support of the great 
majority of members, made every effort to 
submit these disputes to the tribunals, in 
the form of commissions, for which the 
treaties provided and to this end made every 
effort to persuade the three accused govern- 
ments to perform their obligations under 
the treaties of peace by joining in setting 
up treaty commissions. Before such tri- 
bunals the United States would Nave ad- 
duced the evidence in its possession, sub- 
jected its witnesses to cross-examination 
and rebuttal by the accused governments 
and by the commission, permitted the ac- 
cused governments to submit their own evi- 
dence, and in all other ways enabled the 
commission members to ascertain all the 
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facts necessary to a determination whether 
the charges brought against these govern- 
ments were well founded. 

At every stage the accused governments 
resisted these efforts. The International 
Court of Justice, in its advisory opinion to 
the General Assembly of March 30, 1950, de- 
termined that the three governments were 
obligated by the provisions of the treaties 
of peace to join in establishing commis- 
sions to hear the charges but, in its second 
advisory opinion of July 18, 1950, found that, 
unless the accused governments joined in the 
establishment of commissions, the commis- 
sions could not be set up under the treaties. 
The governments still refused to join in sub- 
mitting these charges to impartial arbitra- 
tion. The General Assembly has properly 
noted that this refusal indicates in itself 
an awareness of guilt of the underlying 
charges of violating the human-rights pro- 
visions of the peace treaties. 

Thus the duty of the accused governments 
to behave as peace-loving and law-abiding 
civilized governments has been solemnly pro- 
claimed by the highest competent court in 
the world and affirmed by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

The implications of the conduct of these 
governments must appear appalling on the 
merest contemplation. The controversies 
here are not technical or trivial; they are 
as major and as substantial as affairs of 
governments can be. The United States and 
associated governments have, in the notes 
which form part of the record of the United 
Nations in this matter, in effect charged that 
hardly had the signatures of the Govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
dried when they began to violate the most 
basic guaranties which it was the purpose 
of the treaties of peace to assure. These 
were in the treaty provisions relating to the 
rights of men to live free from government 
despotism, rights in whose name the wealth 
and manpower of the United States and 
other peoples had been sacrificed in war; 
freedom to worship according to one’s con- 
science, freedom to hold an opinion con- 
trary to that of the government in power 
and to express that opinion, freedom to hold 
public meetings on any subject without fear 
of repression, freedom of press and publica- 
tion, and those other rights and freedoms 
which in the progress of civilization have 
become known as human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. These were the freedoms 
which the Nazis and Fascists had denied, 
and the existence of guaranties of the free- 
doms by these former satellites of the Nazis 
and Fascists constituted the grounds and 
precedent conditions on which armistice re- 
gimes were ended and sovereignty restored 
to these governments. 

The United States considers that, while its 
attempts to obtain a hearing in an orderly 
manner consistent with the universal be- 
liefs in the supremacy of law in the adjust- 
ment of international disputes may have 
been thus far frustrated, the present reso- 
lution of the General Assembly offers a 
means, although one not as satisfactory as 
the commission provided by the treaty of 
peace itself, of bringing the facts into the 
forum of the governments of the world and 
before the considered judgment of mankind. 

The treaty violations of which the three 
governments now stand solemnly convicted 
are not and will not be condoned, but the 
door is not locked to the peaceful settlement 
of these disputes in accordance with the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace. 

The Rumanian Government 1s invited to 
offer in any appropriate way such evidence— 
in the legal sense—as it may have in rebuttal 
and to submit that evidence to further ob- 
jective verification. From its past perform- 
ance one may expect the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment—and the other accused govern- 
ments—to say, always in general terms, that 
the charges to which this first installment of 
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evidence relates have not been proved and 
that its persecutions have been directed sole- 
ly to the suppression of Nazism and Fascism 
and to make other self-serving statements 
of sweeping generality. This will not do. 
Verifiable facts are called for from the ac- 
cused, not mere conclusions nor name Call- 
ing. The truth is that, since the charges 
and the evidence in support thereof relate 
to facts localized in the territory of Rumania, 
their truth or falsity in the event of dispute 
may best be determined by inquires on the 
spot in Rumania—ard in Hungary and Bul- 
garia. Were the accused governments sin- 
cerely concerned with establishing the truth, 
they would welcome an arbitral commission 
of the kind stipulated by the Treaty of Peace. 
In this case, the commission would receive 
the testimony of officials of the Rumanian 
Government concerned with press, radio, 
books, theater, book publishing, and similar 
matters; it would question other persons 
within Rumania having testimonial quali- 
fications and otherwise make the dispassion- 
ate, careful inquiry which civilized nations 
expect of judicial tribunals, attended by ef- 
fective assurances to witnesses against in- 
timidations or reprisals. This the accused 
governments have thus far refused to per- 
mit. The refusal of the accused govern- 
ments to respect their treaty obligations by 
joining in the establishment of commissions 
must be taken as born in substantial part 
out of the suspicion that such a tribunal 
would seek and find a way to obtain evidence 
which these governments prefer to conceal. 

2. In submitting its material the United 
States is guided by the legal meaning of the 
word “evidence” used in the General Assem- 
bly resolution; that is, as denoting testi- 
mony which is logically probative of issues 
of fact raised by charges made and the re- 
plies thereto, and which is acceptable for 
consideration under standards for the con- 
duct of judicial proceedings generally pre- 
vailing in civilized countries. 

The United States is, therefore, for the 
time being excluding from presentation 
large quantities of material which would be 
convincing to historians and relevant in the 
formulation of opinions in the transaction 
of ordinary international business but which 
in a court room might be held hearsay or not 
the best evidence. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind, the material re- 
ceived by the United States and submitted 
herewith has largely been volunteered and 
derives from varying sources. These sources 
are primarily refugees who have escaped from 
the three countries. While they have both 
the personal experiences which are the test 
of evidentiary admissibility and the oppor- 
tunity at last to speak freely, limited by the 
fears of reprisals which prey constantly on 
their minds, they are, in the main, unused 
to legal forms and they write without regard 
to rules of evidence applicable in courts 
of law. 

The United States has attempted in gen- 
eral *o present statements in full as received, 
but in the interests of economy and efficiency 
of presentation and in deference to the di- 
rections of individual deponents it has nec- 
essarily had to exclude some material from 
a relatively small number of the statements. 

For technical reasons the material is being 
submitted primarily in English translation. 
Affidavits and other statements were submit- 
ted to the United States in a number of lan- 
guages. The originals of these affidavits in 
their original tongues are being preserved in 
the Department of State. In some instances 
the translations offered were made on behalf 
of the witnesses In their countries of refuge. 
In others they were made by the translating 
service of the Department of State. The 
United States is prepared, upon the request 
of interested governments, where feasible, to 
reproduce the original statements in full and 
in the language in which they were written, 
provided the express requests of witnesses 
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for protection against reprisals through the 
disclosure of identifying data would not be 
violated. 

3. One outstanding aspect of the gathering 
of evidence on these subjects deserves the 
attention of mankind. The Government of 
the United States has been shocked by the 
large number of individuals who have avowed 
their knowledge and their experience of the 
most flagrant violations of elementary 
human rights in these countries but have 
refrained from submitting statements in 
writing, or signing their names to such state- 
ments made by them, because of fear for 
the physical safety of mothers, children, or 
other relatives still in the clutches of these 
accused governments. Indeed, many more 
persons—perhaps thousands more—than 
have submitted them have declined to give 
statements altogether, although professing 
knowledge, and solely on this ground. 

The United States believes it most signif- 
icant and most probative of the charge of 
tyrannical practices by the accused govern- 
ments that such large numbers of individ- 
uals should continue to be gripped by this 
terror, This horrible fact alone convicts the 
accused governments of the charges against 
them. For this alone these governments 
merit the condemnation of civilized peoples 
everywhere and eternal obloquy. 

4. The United States believes that the 
evidence submitted by it will prove not less 
than a prima facie case of the violation by 
the accused governments of the treaty pro- 
visions in question substantially as charged 
in the exchange of notes. In the present 
case it believes that the evidence will satisfy 
the member governments, to whom this ma- 
terial, is submitted, and the conscience of 
the world that the freedoms of expression 
and of press and publication in the sense 
of the treaty of peace with Rumania have 
been willfully, callously, and systematically 
violated by the Rumanian Government 
through its responsible officials and that, 
owing to these intentional actions of the 
Rumanian authorities, such freedoms do not 
now exist in Rumania. 

The Rumanian Government has, by terror 
and by various and devious devices, com- 
pletely suppressed, abolished, and prohibited 
an independent press and the independent 
and free expression of ideas, whether in print 
or by any other media. The book-burning 
of the notorious Nazis in Germany, it now 
appears, is a ¢haracteristic of the Communist 
regime of Rumania as well. The Govern- 
ment has affirmatively prohibited, subject to 
punishment, the possession of books which, 
in a free country, would be considered in- 


nocuous; it denies, under pain of severe 


punishment, opportunity both to those who 
seek to impart learning and to those who 
seek access to learning in any subject on 
which the government has determined that 
the Rumanian people should not be in- 
formed. 

A judgment of a court, or of the arbitral 
commission had it been established as re- 
quired by the treaty of peace, would, the 
United States submits, have made such a 
finding; it would have required the Ruma- 
nian Government to annul its censorship and 
relevant penal legislation and to restore in- 
dependence to the institutions reasonably 
necessary for free expression and free press 
and publication—printing establishments, 
allocation of materials, distribution, trade- 
union membership, and the like. It would, 
at least, have required the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to make available the facilities 
necessary for free expression and free press 
and publication to all citizens upon the same 
principles of equality and reasonableness 
which obtain in civilized countries in respect 
to such facilities as the postal service and 
the instrumentalities of public transporta- 
tion and communication. 

Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 









In its note to the Rumanian Government 
of April 2, 1949, the United States charged 
that government with violation of its obli- 
gations under the treaty of peace with 
Rumania relating to the freedoms of expres- 
sion and of press and publication. The 
United States said: 

“Article 3 of the treaty of peace reads as 
follows: 

“*1, Rumania shall take all measures nec- 
essary to secure to all persons under Ru- 
manian jurisdiction, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion, the en- 
joyment of human rights and of the funda- 
mental freedoms, including freedom of ex- 
pression, of press and publication, of relig- 
ious worship, of political opinion and of pub- 
lic meeting.’ 

“Since the entry into force on September 
15, 1947, of the treaty of peace with Ruma- 
nia, the United States Government, as a 
signatory of that instrument, has observed 
closely developments in Rumania with 4@ 
view to ascertaining whether the Rumanian 
Government has been fulfilling its obliga- 
tions under the treaty. The United States 
Government attaches particular importance 
to the obligations, set forth in the afore- 
mentioned article, which require the Ru- 
manian Government to secure to all persons 
under Rumanian jurisdiction the enjoyment 
of human rights and of the fundamental 
freedoms. On the basis of its observations 
during this period, the United States Gov- 
ernment concludes that the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment, although it has had ample oppor- 
tunity to carry out its commitments in good 
faith, has deliberately and systematically 
denied to the Rumanian people, by means 
of privative measures and oppressive acts, 
the exercise of the very rights and freedoms 
which, it has pledged to secure to them 
under article 3 of the treaty. The disregard 
shown by the Rumanian Government for the 
rights and liberties of persons under its 
jurisdiction, as illustrated below, has in- 
deed become so notorious as to evoke the 
condemnation of free peoples everywhere. 

“During the armistice period the Ruma- 
nian Government took or countenanced ac- 
tions which progressively deprived persons 
under its jurisdiction of their essential rights 
and freedoms. The Rumanian Government 
accelerated these deprivations after it had 
signed the treaty of peace on February 10, 
1947, and in June and August 1947, the 
United States Government warned the Ru- 
manian Government concerning such actions 
as being prejudicial to the fulfillment of 
provisions of the Treaty. The Rumanian 
Government, however, took no corrective 
measures. This process was not only not re- 
versed but continued without abatement 
after the treaty came into force. 

“By laws, decrees, and administrative 
measures as well as by extra-legal acts of 
organizations affiliated with the Government 
and the Communist Party, the Rumanian 
Government has stifled all expression of 
political opinion at variance with its own. 
Freedom of press and publication, guaranteed 
by the treaty of peace, does not exist in 
Rumania. No substantive criticism of the 
Government is permitted. The Rumanian 
Government has taken control of printing 
establishments and has suppressed all pub- 
lications which are not responsive to its di- 
rection or which do not serve the purposes 
of the Communist Party. * * *” 

The Rumanian Government in replying to 
the note of April 2 said nothing that was 
directly responsive. The following is the 
only language in that reply which may be 
considered to have been intended as bearing 
upon the validity of the charges made: 

“The Government of the Rumanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic maintains that the context of 
the note of the United States Government 
with reference to the violation by the Ruma- 
nian Government of human rights and fun- 
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damental freedoms does not correspond to 
reality and that it repeats the inventions of 
the slanderous press of the imperialist 
monopolists. 

“In the Rumanian People’s Republic the 
exercise of the fundamental freedoms, free- 
dom of assembly, of demonstrations, of the 
press and of speech are guaranteed by the 
Constitution and these are assured by mak- 
ing available to those who work the means 
of printing, supply of paper and meeting 
wee * 6 9 

“The Rumanian Government declares that 
the United States Government has trans- 
gressed and is transgressing the peace treaty 
with Rumania by trying to prevent the ap- 
plication of article 5 of the peace treaty 
which provides that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment will not permit the existence or ac- 
tivity of any organizations of a Fascist type 
and which aim at depriving the people of 
their democratic rights. * * * 

“In consequence, the Government of the 
Rumanian People’s Republic declares that 
it cannot accept the attempt of the United 
States Government to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Rumania and it rejects the 
note of the Government of the United 
States.” 

In its replicatory note of May 31, 1949, 
the United States Government rejected the 
Rumanian Government’s position as asserted 
in the note of April 18, 1949. It said that 
the reply to the specific charges was not 
satisfactory, that it could not accept the— 

“Rumanian Government's contention that 
the matters dealt with in the United States 
note are purely domestic affairs or the con- 
tention that Rumania has complied with the 
obligations of article 3 of the treaty of 
peace merely by the formal enactment of 
laws purporting to guarantee the applica- 
tion of the provisions of that article.” 

It rejected categorically the Rumanian 
Government's assertion respecting article 5. 

The United States Government stated that 
the issue was thus joined and that a dis- 
pute existed within the meaning of the 
treaty. It involved the procedures for the 
settlement of disputes provided in article 
38 of the treaty of peace. 

The United Kingdom on behalf of itself 
and cersyain associated powers parties to 
the treaty with Rumania had similar cor- 
respondence with the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, with identical result. 

The United States has exhausted the steps 
provided by the treaty of peace for the reso- 
lution of this dispute, and the United States 
has in that respect, among others, been 
sustained by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations and by the International 
Court of Justice. 

The United States now submits evidence 
in support of the foregoing charges relat- 
ing to the freedoms of exnression and of 
press and publication. The evidence will 
show that the responsible officials of the 
Rumanian Government have willfully and 
systematically committed acts which con- 
stitute flagrant violations of its treaty obli- 
gations to secure the freedoms of expres- 
sion and of press and publication to persons 
under its jurisdiction and that, in conse- 
quence of the acts and policies of that gov- 
ernment, these freedoms are neither secured 
nor in existence in Rumania. The evidence 
will also show that the defense asserted by 
the Rumanian Government is not justified 
in fact or in law under the treaty, since 
the persons against whom actions com- 
plained of by the United States were taken 
by the Rumanian Government have in fact, 
as the Rumanian Government has well 
known, not been implicated in the existence 
and activities of organizations of a Fascist 
type which aim at depriving the people of 
their democratic rights and since freedom 
of expression and freedom of press and pub- 


lication, in every meaningful sense, are dee 
nied to all persons. 

The United States believes that the Ru- 
manian Government has had adequate am- 
plification of these charges in elaborate dis- 
cussion on the subject which ensued in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 


Ir 


The Rumanian Government's defenses of 
law are patently invalid. The United Na- 
tions General Assembly and the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice have rejected the de- 
fense that the matters complained of fall 
solely within Rumania’s domestic jurisdic- 
tion. The International Court of Justice 
said in its advisory opinion of July 18, 1950: 

“As the Court has declared in its opinion of 
March 30, 1950, the Governments of Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania are under an 
obligation to appoint their representatives 
to the Treaty Commission, and it is clear 
that refusal to fulfill a treaty obligation vio- 
lates international responsibility.” 

Nor can there be any question that the 
Rumanian Government cannot by its own 
flat, unilaterally and without answerability 
under the treaty, prevent any inquiry into 
the facts of the violations charged merely 
by its characterization of all persons whose 
human rights it violated as falling into the 
categories proscribed by article 5 of the 
treaty. Article 5 reads as follows: 

“Rumania, which in accordance with the 
Armistice Agreement has taken measures 
for dissolving all organizations of a Fascist 
type on Rumanian territory, whether polit- 
ical, military or paramilitary, as well as 
other organizations conducting propaganda 
hostile to the Soviet Union or to any of the 
other United Nations, shall not permit in 
future the existence and activities of organ- 
izations of that nature which have as their 
aim denial to the people of their democratic 
rights.” 

If the Rumanian Government’s position 
with respect to article 5 were valid, the guar- 
anties of human rights would be made il- 
lusory and hollow by the treaty itself. In 
any case this is a matter of defense, and the 
burden rests squavely on th2 Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to prove by legal evidence, subject 
to cross-examination and impartial review, 
that its actions otherwise constituted viola- 
tions of human-rights provisions are justi- 
fied under article 5. There is nothing, more- 
over, in the treaty which authorizes or per- 
mits the Rumanian Government to violate 
anyone’s human rights, and there is nothing 
in the history of the negotiations which led 
to the treaty language which gives the slight- 
est encouragement to such a _ position. 
Nevertheless, the evidence will adequately 
show that Rumania’s violations cannot be 
condoned even on its own construction of 
the language of article 5 of the peace treaty. 

The Rumanian Government’s other allega- 
tion in defense is even more hollow. That 
notion, now advanced by the Rumanian 
Government, is that the treaty of peace per- 
mits the Rumanian Government to deny the 
means of printing and the supply of paper, 
necessary for the exercise of freedom of press 
and publication, to persons who do not 
“work.” The defense is plainly unsupported 
by the treaty and is especially invalid in the 
light of the charges and the evidence that the 
Rumanian Government also denies the right 
to work to the same persons whose right to 
freedom of expression, of press and publica- 
tion, and of other fundamental freedoms it 
denies as well. 

The issue to which the United States Gov- 
ernment now addresses itself is whether the 
available evidence supports the charges made 
by the United States that the Rumanian 
Government has violated its guaranties of 
freedom of expression and of press and pub- 
lication. 
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The relevance of the evidence submitted 
by the United States is to be found in a rea- 
sonable construction of the treaty language. 
It is the position of the United States that 
the phrase “freedom of press and publica- 
tion” as used in the treaty is a particulariza- 
tion of the freedom of expression; and for 
that reason the evidence is being presented 
herewith regarding both freedom of expres- 
sion and freedom of press and publication. 

So construed, the right to freedom of press 
and publication, the United States asserts, 
covers the right to maintain and use printing 
establishments and distribution institutions 
by which the freedom of press and publica- 
tion may be made effective; and it includes 
newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, books, 
and publications of every character whether 
political or not. 

As to the right to freedom of expression, 
apart from the right to freedom of press and 
publication, it is the position of the United 
States that the treaty phrase “freedom of 
expression” covers as well other forms and 
media of expression such as graphic and plas- 
tic arts, music, films, dramatic compositions 
and other forms of literature, and the like. 

Article 19 of the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights states the fol- 
lowing: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of opin- 
fon and expression; this right includes free- 
dom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers.” 

The right includes, but is not limited to, 
the right to express a dissenting political 
opinion. Article 2 of the United Nations 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights states 
that all rights exist “without distinction of 
any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other 
status.” 

It is true that the treaty does not in terms 
incorporate the definitions which the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations pro- 
pounded in its Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. That declaration, however, em- 
bodies a definition agreed upon by the great 
majority of civilized nations, and it has not 
been contested. Attention is again called 
in this connection to the preamble to the 
Treaty of Peace itself which gives persuasive- 
ness to the standards of the United Nations: 

“Whereas the Allied and Associated Powers 
and Rumania are desirous of concluding a 
treaty of peace, which, conforming to the 
principles of justice, will settle questions still 
outstanding as a result of the events herein- 
before recited and form the basis of friendly 
relations between them, thereby enabling the 
Allied and Associated Powers to support Ru- 
mania'’s application to become a member of 
the Jnited Nations and also to adhere to any 
convention concluded under the auspices of 
the United Nations;” 

Above all, then, it is the position of the 
United States that individual rights are 
meaningful and require protection only when 
they are exercised in disagreement with the 
government in power. Freedom of expres- 
sion and freedom of press and publication 
can have effectiveness and meaning in Ru- 
mania only in those cases where the Govern- 
ment or the Communist Party regards with 
disfavor the ideas asserted or the persons 
asserting them. 

It is further the contention of the United 
States that the freedoms include auxiliary 
and related freedoms, such as the freedom 
to associate in groups, corporations, or other 
useful or necessary forms in order to exercise 
effectively the freedom of expression and of 
press and publication and the freedom to 
maintain without hindrance organizational 
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and administrative facilities and institutions 
to that end. 

It will be seen that evidence is presented 
concerning events occurring prior to the 
effective date of the treaty. The United 
States submits such evidence, as probative 
of the guilt of the Rumanian Government 
as charged by the United States, for several 
reasons. First, the Rumanian Government 
is under the continuing obligation to secure 
the freedoms of expression and of press and 
publication, and it is therefore immaterial 
whether Rumania embarked on its suppres- 
sion of these freedoms prior to the effective 
date of the treaty or thereafter. In the sec- 
ond place, it is not material whether Ru- 
manian authorities or unauthorized indi- 
viduals, groups, or even occupation althori- 
ties were responsible for acts of suppression 
of these freedoms occurring prior to the 
treaty date, since the Rumanian Government 
has been fully competent to restore such 
freedoms since it took over absolute control 
of the country. The evidence dating prior 
to the effective date of the treaty, therefore, 
serves to expose a state of facts which the 
Rumanian Government is in a position to 
change. That the regime which now controls 
Rumania embarked upon its program during 
the armistice period and carried much of it 
through with shameless impunity before the 
treaty came into effect, and in spite of the 
obligations which it purported to assume 
under the peace treaty, can therefore provide 
the Rumanian Government no immunity. 
It may be noted that the United States, in its 
complaint to the Rumanian Government of 
April 2, 1949, quoted above, pointed out that 
the Rumanian Government “took or counte- 
nanced” these actions during the armistice 
period and “accelerated these deprivations 
after it had signed the treaty of peace” to 
such a point that before the treaty became 
effective the United States had already 
warned Rumania that these actions were 
“prejudicial to the fulfillment of provisions 
of the treaty” and called upon the Rumanian 
Government to take corrective measures. 

The mere enactment of legislative or con- 
stitutional provisions by the Rumanian Re- 
public purporting to guarantee freedom of 
expression or of press and publication, even 
if the provisions were adequate on their face, 
does not in itself constitute compliance with 
the treaty. The provisions of such Ruma- 
nian legislation, however, insofar as they in- 
dicate concurrence with respect to the mean- 
ing of the treaty phrases or with respect to 
the intention of the parties to the treaty, 
are to be taken, following the universal rule 
of law, as evidence against the Rumanian 
Government's present inconsistent position. 

The provisions of the Rumanian Consti- 
tutions of 1923 and 1948 are therefore rele- 
vant, though the relevance is limited. Ar- 
ticles 5, 25, and 26 of the constitution in 
effect between March 27, 1923, and April 13, 
19481 (except for the period between Febru- 
ary 27, 1938, and September 2, 1944—the 
period of Nazi-Fascist dictatorship—when 
another constitution was in effect) provided 
for an uncensored and unrestricted press 
(exhibit 1). 

It will be noted that the guaranties con- 
tained in the 1923 constitution are, on their 
face, substantial and explicit. 

The constitution now in effect in Ruma- 
nia, promulgated on April 13, 1948, is differ- 
ent. Article 31 of that constitution (ex- 
hibit 2) purports to guarantee freedom of 
the press in the first of two paragraphs, 
while in the second it provides that the 
guaranty is satisfied by placing paper and 
the means of printing at the disposal of the 
working people. 

Particularly in the face of the repeal of 
the provisions of the prior constitution, 








?With considerably dubious legality, the 
present Government, on December 30, 1947, 
purported to abrogate the 1923 constitution. 
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article 31 of the 1948 constitution obviously 
takes away freedom of the press. It consti- 
tutes a violation, on its face, of the treaty 
obligation to secure freedom of press and 
publication to all persons under Rumanian 
jurisdiction and not merely to those whom 
the Rumanian regime chooses to permit 
to work, or to call “working people.” 

It is therefore of interest to take note of 
the Rumanian Government’s exegesis of 
these provisions, as contained in exhibit 3, 
an extract from Constitution of the Ruma- 
nian People’s Republic, Teaching Manual for 
the Eleventh Grade, published by the Min- 
istry of Education (printed in 1950 by the 
Rumanian Government Printing Office). At- 
tention is called to the following paragraph 
from that exhibit: 

“Freedom of the press, of expression 
* * * may not be exercised except in con- 
formity with the interests of those who la- 
bor and for the purpose of consolidating the 
regime of popular democracy, with a view 
toward the establishment of a Socialist so- 
ciety.” 

mr 


The present Government of Rumania is, 
and professes to be, a government pursuing 
the doctrines of international communism 
as formulated by the rulers of the Soviet 
Union, One may therefore look to the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union for the principles 
regarding the place of freedom of expression 
and freedom of press and publication in 
Communist ideology. 

Communist ideology has no place for free- 
dom of the press, being devoted to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a dictator- 
ship. It has the twin aims of the destruc- 
tion of all institutions of opposition and 
the affirmative use of all tolerated institu- 
tions of press and publication as instruments 
of the Government. Therefore it does not 
tolerate independence from the Government 
any more than it tolerates political opposi- 
tion. The Government not merely owns the 
press; the press is exclusively an organ of 
government propaganda. This fact is evi- 
dent from the pattern designed for Commu- 
nist regimes by Soviet leaders, who have said 
the following on this subject: 

“Third question: Why is there no freedom 
of the press in the U. S. S. R.? 

“Answer: ‘What freedom of press do you 
mean? Freedom of the press for what class: 
for the bourgeoisie or for the proletariat? 
If it is a question of freedom of the press 
for the bourgeoisie, then it [freedom of the 
press} does not and will not exist here as 
long as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
lasts. But if it is a question of the freedom 
[of the press] for the proletariat, then I must 
say that you will not find any other state in 
the world with such broad and complete 
freedom of the press for the proletariat as 
exists in the U.S. S. R. 

“Freedom of the press for the proletariat 
is not an empty phrase. Without the best 
printing presses, the best press clubs, with- 
out open organizations of the working class, 
from the narrowest to the broadest, em- 
bracing millions of members of the working 
class, without the broadest possible freedom 
of assembly the freedom of the press does 
not exist. 

“*Look into the living conditions in the 
U. S. S. R., go into the workers’ districts 
and you will find that the best printing 
works, the best press clubs, entire paper 
mills, entire ink factories which are neces- 
sary for the press, huge assembly halls— 
these and many other things which are nec- 
essary for the freedom of the press for the 
working class are entirely and fully at the 
disposal of the working class and toiling 
masses. This is what we call freedom of 
the press for the working class. With us 
there is no freedom of the press for the 
bourgeoisie. 

“With us there is no freedom of the press 
for the Mensheviks and social revolutionaries 





who with us represent the interest of the 
bourgeoisie which has been crushed and 
overthrown. But what is surprising in that? 
We have never pledged ourselves to grant 
freedom of the press to all classes, to make 
all classes happy. On seizing power in Oc- 
tober 1917, the Bolsheviks openly stated that 
this power is that of a single class, the power 
of the proletariat, which will suppress the 
bourgeoisie in the interests of the toiling 
masses of town and country who represent 
the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion of the U. 8. S. R. 

“ ‘After this how is it possible to demand 
of the proletariat dictatorship freedom of 
the press for the bourgeoisie?’? (exhibit 4). 

“More than 45 years ago in a leading arti- 
cle of the newspaper Brdzol, which next to 
Lenin’s Iskra is the best Marxist newspaper 
in Russia, Comrade Stalin pointed out that 
‘the first duty of a newspaper is to keep as 
close as possible to the working masses, to 
have the opportunity of influencing them 
continually, to be their conscious and direct- 
ing center, to illuminate with the light of 
scientific socialism every phenomenon con- 
fronting the working man.’ 

“A lofty ideology, adherence to the party 
line, close links with the people, and truth- 
fulnmess—these are the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of our press, trained and guided 
by the great party of Lenin and Stalin— 
have won for our newspapers the love and 
confidence of the workers. Nowhere in the 
world does the press enjoy such authority 
among the people as in our country, and this 
is not accidental. Through all its work our 
press is guided by the fact that it consti- 
tutes a vital basis for the Soviet system, of 
its policy which expresses the genuine and 
fundamental interests of the people’”’® (ex- 
hibit 5). 

“The newspapers themselves are called 
upon to play a leading role in the Communist 
training of the people, in the propagation 
of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. They 
must ‘illuminate with the light of scientific 
socialism every phenomenon confronting the 
working man’.” J. Stalin ¢ (exhibit 6). 

“Democratization of the press was one of 
the first steps taken by the Soviet Govern- 
ment immediately after the victory of the 
October revolution. As early as November 
17, 1917, Lenin proposed that an inquiry be 
made as to the dependence of bourgeois 
newspapers on the banks. Lenin then wrote 
that the workers’ and peasants’ government 
understood freedom of the press to mean 
freeing the press from bondage to capital, 
and turning over the printing establish- 
ments and paper mills to the state. Lenin 
formulated the guiding principle of the So- 
viet State as regards the press: that the 
working people be given the actual facilities 
for exercising freedom of the press. This 
principle received its legislative ratification 
in the Stalin constitution, which, in the 
interests of the working people and for the 
purpose of strengthening the Socialist sys- 
tem, guarantees to citizens of the U. S. S. R. 
freedom of the press and provides the work- 
ing people with the material conditions 
necessary for the exercise of this right” * (ex- 
hibit 7). 

A Rumanian Communist leader has said 
the following: 

“The party press is one of the most im- 
portant means of the revolutionary struggle; 


* Stalin, Joseph, informal conference with 
foreign labor delegations, November 5, 1927, 
Problems of Leninism, vol. X (Government 
Publishing House of Political Literature, 
Moscow, 1949), pp. 209-210. 

*“Press—Weapon of Party,” Kultura 1 
— (Culture and Life), No. 12, April 30, 
1947. 

*“Role of the Press in Economic and Po- 
litical Life of Country Must Be Enhanced,” 
Pravda, October 18, 1946. 

*“Soviet Democracy and the Press,” Iz- 
vestia, May 4, 1948. 
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it is a center of political work among the 
masses. As opposed to the bourgeois news- 
paper, inspired by the capitalists’ greed for 
profits and meant to deflect the masses from 
the class struggle. * * * 

“The inspired Lenin teaches us that ‘the 
press must be an instrument in the work of 
Socialist construction, giving detailed infor- 
mation on the successes obtained by the 
model collective, studying the causes of their 
successes and their administrative methods, 
while placing, on the other hand, on the 
black list those collectives which persist in 
preserving the traditions of capitalism, that 
is, anarchy, laziness, disorder, and specula- 
tion’.”*® (exhibit 8). 

Attention is also called to exhibit 3. 

The evidence demonstrates that the Ru- 
manian Government proceeded to destroy 
the freedoms of expression and of press and 
publication first by measures of annoyance, 
persecution, and terror and discrimination 
through previous censorship, affirmative di- 
rections of the “line” to be pursued in arti- 
cles, final suppression for alleged violations 
of censorship policy, newsprint allocation, 
and the like during the period following the 
armistice and particularly after the peace 
treaty had come into effect. Then, once the 
Government had destroyed in this way the 
xisting organs of an independent press and 
of publication and all other forms of free 
expression, the path became easy for the 
permanent prevention of any recrudescence 
of these institutions. The violence and per- 
secution of the past served as examples of 
what would befall anyone attempting to exer- 
cise the freedoms guaranteed by the treaty, 
and these prior examples, aided by affirma- 
tive legislation thereafter enacted by the 
Rumanian Government, served to interdict 
substantially and permanently every form 
of nongovernmental or free press, publica- 
tion, or other expression. 

In the earlier stages of this process, as ap- 
pears from affidavits submitted therewith, 
the Rumanian Government officials undoubt- 
edly had the support and connivance of So- 
viet occupation authorities. Nevertheless the 
guilt of the Rumanian Government is, in 
the opinion of the United States, unaffected, 
first, because the responsible acts charged 
to have been committed were committed by 
Rumanian officials and, second, because the 
obligation of the peace treaty binds the Ru- 
manian Government to take affirmative cor- 
rective measures to insure freedom of ex- 
pression and of press and publication, and 
it has refused to take such measures. 


Iv 


Exhibits 9 to 24, inclusive, are affidavits 
establishing the suppression by the Ru- 
manian Government of what is substantially 
the entire opposition press of Rumania. 
Among these are affidavits submitted by the 
publishers and editors of the newspapers 
which were suppressed. They prove that one 
by one all the newspapers which had ap- 
peared freely after the coup d'état of August 
23, 1944, were suppressed by the Government 
or so thoroughly subverted as to become 
substantially Government organs. By the 
end of 1946, the present Communist regime 
of Rumania had exercised its control effec- 
tively to prevent any free press, that is to 
say, any press not publishing exclusively 
what the Government wanted published. 
By October 1948 all newspapers, other than 
those owned and operated directly or indi- 
rectly by the Government, had disappeared 
through Government action. 

Figure 1 is a chart, based entirely on ex- 
hibits submitted herewith, showing approxi- 
mately the course of suppression of the ma- 
jor newspapers by the Government. 


* Excerpts from a speech by Teohari Georg- 
escu, Rumanian Minister of the Interior, at 
annual celebration of Scanteia Day, Sep- 
tember 25, 1919. 


Figure 1.—Chart of suppressed major newspapers 
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The United States Government charges 
that the present Rumanian press is, as a 
result of Government action, entirely Gov- 
ernment-controlled and that no newspaper 
now appearing is, in any realistic sense, inde- 
pendent or free. Apart from the devices of 
censorship, newsprint allocation, Govern- 
ment direction, and the like which could be 
exercised against independently owned pa- 
pers if they were permitted existence, it is 
clear that the actual ownership and man- 
agement of all newspapers now appearing 
in Rumania are either directly or indirectly 
in the Government itself or, what is the 
same thing, in the Communist Party, which 
is the alter ego of the Government. The 
evidence shows that only two daily newspa- 
pers, Universal and Adevarul, in fact have 
not purported to be organs of the Govern- 
ment, but there too the true facts have been 
that those papers have been Government- 
controlled and managed. Adevarul was li- 
censed nominally to a relative of Ana 
Pauker, the Foreign Minister (see exhibit 
18). Adevarul ceased publication effective 
March 31, 1951, after 63 years of existence 
(see exhibit 25). Universal was confiscated 
by the Government and is now Government 
property (see exhibit 14 and 26). 

As indicated by exhibit 27, the mastheads 
of the existing newspapers show: 

Scanteia, Scanteia Tineretului and Viata 
Capitalei purport to be the organs of the 
Communist Party; 

Viata Scindicala purports to be the organ 
of the Communist and Government-operated 
trade-unions; 

Frontul Plugarilor apparently purports to 
be the organ of the Communist puppet party 
of Prime Minister Groza. 

Romania Libera appears to be the only 
newspaper of any substantial circulation 
which is avowedly an organ of the state itself. 

There is no reason to believe that the pat- 
tern of such press as exists outside of Bucha- 
rest, the capital, is any different in any sig- 
nificant respect from that of the Bucharest 
press. 

If the Rumanian Government has any evi- 
dence that other newspapers exist which it 
claims to be independent of the Govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, the United 
States has not been made privy to that in- 
formation. The facts indicated above make 
it extremely unlikely that such newspapers 
exist. 

Vv 


The United States charges that the sup- 
pression of none of the newspapers listed 
above was justified under article 5 of the 
treaty. As has been noted, procedurally 
speaking, the burden should be upon the 
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Rumanian Government to prove its justi- 
fication under this article of the treaty. 
The political-party newspapers were organs 
of parties which themselves had been certi- 
fied by the very governments who were 
parties to the armistice, and later to the 
treaty of peace, as not proscribed by the ob- 
ligations of the armistice to prevent Fascist 
organizations from operating. 

An authoritative determination that the 
press organs of the National Peasant, Lib- 
eral, and Social Democratic Parties were not 
Fascist within the meaning of the peace 
treaty is provided by the action of signa- 
tories to the peace treaty in connection with 
the Moscow agreement of December 1945 (ex- 
hibit 28). Following that agreement the 
Rumanian Government gave specific assur- 
ances to the occupying powers, including the 
United States, on January 8, 1946, that all 
political parties represented in the Rumanian 
Government should have the right to par- 
ticipate in the forthcoming elections and 
that all these parties should be accorded 
equal freedom of expression. 

The Rumanian Government’s declaration, 
made on January 8, 1946, stated: 

“2. The freedom of these elections shall 
be assured. They shall be held on the basis 
of universal suffrage and secret ballot with 
the participation of all democratic and anti- 
Fascist parties which shall have the rigt 
to present candidates. 

“3. Freedom of the press, speech, religion, 
and assembly shall be assured.” 

Further, the Rumanian Government rep- 
resentative stated: 

“1. All political parties ¢epresented in the 
Rumanian Government shall have the right 
to participate in the elections and to put 
forward candidates. 

7: 7 . * . 

“3. All political parties represented in the 
Government shall be accorded equitable 
broadcasting facilities for the presentation 
of their political views. 

“4. All political parties represented in the 
Government shall have equal rights to print, 
publish, and distribute their own newspapers 
and political publications. Newsprint shall 
be distributed to them on a fair and equi- 
table basis. 

* 7 * * * 


“6. The Council of Ministers will consult 
with the representatives of the political par- 
ties in order to reach agreement concerning 
the grant of freedom of the press and speech 
as well as on questions relating to the draft- 
ing of the electoral law and the conduct of 
the elections.” 

On the basis of the foregoing assurances 
the United States Government stated its 
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agreement to accord diplomatic recognition 
to the Rumanian Government and 80 ex- 
pressed itself in a note of February 14, 1946 
(exhibit 29). 

The “parties represented in the Rumanian 
Government” then included the political par- 
ties mentioned above. While it is true that 
the Social Democratic Party shortly there- 
after split, the action of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment itself exposed the interpretation to 
be given to the foregoing phrase, for it of- 
ficially permitted the Independent Social 
Democratic Party, as well as the National 
Liberal Party, the National Peasant Party, the 
Communist Party, the Plowmen’s Front, etc., 
to participate in the election; and the Min- 
istry of Justice announcement of the election 
results included the candidates of the Inde- 
pendent Social Democratic Party as of other 
parties (exhibit 30; see also exhibit 24). 

These parties then were non-Fascist in the 
sense of the armistice agreement, as well as 
in the sense of the Moscow agreement and 
the Rumanian Government's assurances of 
January 8, 1946. Article 5 of the peace treaty 
can therefore offer no sanction to the viola- 
tions by the Rumanian Government of the 
treaty obligation to permit each of the fore- 
going parties, including the Independent So- 
cial Democratic Party, to sponsor their indi- 
vidual party publications. 

The Fascist press within the meaning of 
article 5 had already been destroyed follow- 
ing the fall of the Fascist regime of Mar- 
shal Antonescu (see exhibits 31 and 14). 
Moreover, in no case known to the United 
States were the obligations of article 5 given 
by the Rumanian authorities as the reason 
for the suppression. 

The conclusion is therefore unavoidable 
that these suppressions were brought about 
for the purpose of destroying any legal op- 
position to the government or independence 
from it. 

vI 


The obligation of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, as has been noted, is to secure free- 
dom of press and publication. It would be 
specious to contend, in the light of the cir- 
cumstances existing in Rumania, that no 
Rumanian default is shown by demonstrat- 
ing the disappearance of the free preexisting 
press. In this case the unanimity of the 
existing press is the result of plan and con- 
trivance and the ruthless suppression of any 
spirit of independence. 

The United States will produce more evi- 
dence separately of the reign of terror and 
the perversion of justice in Rumania which 
make every form of opposition to the Govern- 
ment perilous to life and liberty. It is sub- 
mitted that the affidavits presented herewith 
Gemonstrate sufficiently that a Rumanian 
seeking to establish a newspaper as his pri- 
vate property, or as the property of any group 
not looked upon with favor by the Govern- 
ment and not subject entirely to the Gov- 
ernment’s control, would challenge the very 
foundations of the present regime, as has 
been noted above. A Rumanian who today 
should seek a license to publish a newspaper 
of independent character but still under Gov- 
ernment ownership of plant, equipment, and 
distribution facilities and under Government 
censorship and the like, would be fatuous; 
and the existence of such a person is ex- 
tremely improbable. The facts demonstrate 
with tragic clarity that, because of the Gov- 
ernment’s past action and present legisla- 
tion and institutions, an opposition or in- 
dependent press cannot be established in 
Rumania. 

The United States submits herewith, as 
exhibits 32 A-L, documents received by the 
United States Legation at Bucharest in 1946 
from Rumanian citizens, evidencing the de- 
tails of the violation as of that period by 
the Rumanian Government of the freedom 
of press and publication and the methods of 
destroying a free press. True, the best evi- 
dence would be affidavits from these indi- 
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viduals themselves, prepared for submission 
to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions under the resolution of November 3, 
1950, but most of the authors are, unfor- 
tunately, not free. 

Exhibit 32 A is a letter dated December 
19, 1946, from the National Peasant Party 
to the United States political representative 
in Rumania, enclosing other documents. 
These documents support the affidavit, in 
particular, of Mr. Emil Chilezan, which is 
exhibit 18. 

Exhibit 32 B, an enclosure to 32 A, is a 
copy of a complaint by Imprimeria, a share- 
holding company in Bucharest, whose ap- 
parent business was the printing of the 
newspapers Dreptatea, Taranismul and 
Dreptatea Satelor, all three National Peasant 
Party publications. The document is ad- 
dressed to the Rumanian Ministry of the 
Interior and contains a complaint against 
certain labor unions and their leaders who 
willfully destroyed material used in the print- 
ing of the above three newspapers. Fur- 
thermore, the printers were threatened with 
dire consequences if they continued to work 
for this printing establishment. The docu- 
ment requests the Ministry of the Interior 
to take preventive measures against the re- 
currence of such incidents. The photostatic 
copy in the possession of the United States 
contains a notation to the effect that the 
Registrar of the Ministry of the Interior 
refused to accept this document and, there- 
fore, it was subsequently resubmitted 
through Minister Haticganu, a National Peas- 
ant Party member of the cabinet. The docu- 
ment also contains a certification by the chief 
of the press bureau of the National Peasant 
Party to the effect that it is a true copy of 
the original. 

Exhibit 32 C is a photostatic copy of a 
letter written by Iuliu Maniu to the United 
States political representative, wherein he 
informs him of the incident mentioned in 
32 A, and to which were apparently attached 
exhibits 32 D-G. 

Exhibit 32 D, another enclosure to 32 A, is 
a photostatic copy of a statement dated Au- 
gust 1, 1926, made by the Chief Commissioner 
of the Security Police in Bucharest, D. Zam- 
firescu, and details the result of his investi- 
gation of the breaking imto the establish- 
ment Imprimeria mentioned in 32 A. The 
statement indicates the damage done and 
names of witnesses and concludes by say- 
ing that the culprits could not be identified 
and that the investigations are continuing. 
The document is apparently a French trans- 
lation of the original. 

Exhibit 32 E, another enclosure to 32 A, is a 
photostatic copy of a letter dated August 3, 
1946, signed by a number of employees of Im- 
primeria wherein they express their willing- 
ness to continue work at the printing estab- 
lishment, provided that they are protected 
from all sorts of attacks. The authenticity 
of the letter is certified to by the Chief of the 
National Peasant Party's Press Bureau, En- 
gineer V. V. Serdici. 

Exhibit 32 F is an undated statement in 
French by O. Paduraru, director cf Impri- 
meria, wherein he restates the incident men- 
tioned in 32 A. The document is apparently 
a translation of an original Rumanian 
statement. 

Exhibit 32 G is, presumably, a French 
translation of a Rumanian original state- 
ment by one Constantin Ionescu, a printer at 
Imprimera, wherein he testifies to the events 
mentioned in 32 A. 

Exhibit 32 H is a photostatic copy of a let- 
ter in French written by Iuliu Maniu, the 
president of the National Peasant Party, to 
the Allied Control Commission, wherein com- 
plaint is made against the incident men- 
tioned in 32 A, as well as against other viola- 
tions of freedom of the press. Another part 
of the letter deals with incidents which come 
under the heading of violation of freedom of 
assembly. 


Exhibit 32 I, related to the foregoing and 
further sup the statements of Mr. 
Ghilezan in exhibit 18, is a photostatic copy 
of a letter by Dreptatea, a publishing corpo- 
ration, to the Rumania Minister of Informa- 
tion. In this letter complaint is made 
against past severe censorship, and especially 
against the confiscation of certain issues of 
December 1946 and the suppression of the 
paper altogether, which took place on De- 
cember 18, 1946, notwithstanding the fact 
that each and every article published in the 
paper had received the prior approval of the 
Bureau of Censorship. The document ends 
with a request to lift the suppression of the 
paper. 

Exhibit 32 J is a document in French dated 
December 19, 1946, addressed by the National 
Peasant Party, apparently, to the president 
of the Allied Control Commission, relating 
the circumstances under which Dreptatea 
Was suppressed. The document is apparently 
an unsigned copy of the original document. 

Exhibit 32 K supports the affidavit of Iancu 
Zissu (exhibit 16) with respect to the denial 
by the Rumanian Government of the appli- 
cation of the Independent Social Demo- 
cratic Party to publish a newspaper, being a 
photostatic copy of a letter written by the In- 
dependent Social Democratic Party in Ru- 
mania on July 25, 1946, to the Minister of 
Information, wherein complaint is made 
against the denial of a publication license for 
a party newspaper under the pretext of un- 
availability of newsprint. The complaint 
underscores that, while the party newspaper 
has been refused a license, other new news- 
papers have been permitted to appear. The 
letter closes with a reiteration of the request 
to license the publication of the party news- 

per. 

Exhibit 32 L is an affidavit of Emil Ghile- 
zan testifying to the signatures contained in 
exhibits 32 A-K. 

Other evidence of the terror exercised by 
the Government, or with its connivance, with 
the aim of suppressing independent journal- 
ism or free expression of opinion is contained 
in exhibits 33 to 41. 

Nor has the terror been directed solely 
against the publishers, journalists, printers, 
or distributors. It has also been directed 
against the readers. Attention is called to 
exhibits 42, 43, and 44, which contain evi- 
dence of extra-legal action by the Govern- 
ment to prevent the reading of the inde- 
pendent press. 

In the foregoing we have treated the 
Bucharest daily press as typical of the Gov- 
ernment’s suppression of freedom of all press 
and publication. The Bucharest press is 
actually more significant than the provincial 
press and more easily studied. The evidence 
demonstrates further, however, that the 
Government's practices in Bucharest with re- 
spect to the daily press have been directed as 
well to newspapers and to journals of opin- 
ion, daily and otherwise, throughout Ru- 
mania. Exhibits 10, 18, 19, 21, 35, and 41 
cover the subject adequately. 

The Government's control of the press is 
assured in the first place by the notoriety 
of the police terror and the experiences of 
persons who have tried to establish or main- 
tain an independent press. They serve as 
reminders of what the Government is pre- 
pared to do to others. In addition, impor- 
tant legal and administrative institutions 
have been established by the Government 

which make any attempts to initiate or 
maintain an independent press practically 
impossible. Among these are the following: 


A. Control of printing establishments 


As the United States charged in its note 
of April 2, 1949, the Rumanian Government 
has taken control of the printing establish- 
ments. Since a necessary institution for a 
free press is freely accessible printing estab- 
lishments, as well as frec!y accessible distri- 
bution facilities, the fact that the Ru- 
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manian Government has succeeded in plac- 
ing under its ownership and control the 
printing establishments which would other- 
wise be available for printing of an inde- 
pendent press constitutes, in the present 
context, a violation of the treaty obligations, 

As indicated above, a considerable num- 
ber of printing establishments have become 
Government property through confiscation. 

In effect the Government has nationalized 
or preempted all establishments which would 
be of a character sufficient to publish an 
effective newspaper. 

The Government, by order of November 5, 
1949, monopolized the graphic-arts industry 
(exhibit 45; see also exhibit 77). 

Decree No. 62 of 1950 (exhibit 46) gave 
the Government a monopoly of the distribu- 
tion of newspapers, and order No. 409 of 1950 
(exhibit 47) gave the government authority 
to direct, plan, and coordinate the “opera- 
tions of all publishing enterprises.” 

As though to leave no loopholes whatever, 
the Government issued the astounding de- 
cree No. 583 of June 9, 1950 (exhibit 48), 
which subjected all types of reproducing 
machines—even typewriters, mimeograph 
machines, and hand presses—to its detailed 
control, exercised by the ministry of interior. 

If the Government printing institutions 
were open to equal access without any dis- 
advantage to independent newspapers, the 
violation would probably be less evident. 
But the evidence shows that equal access 
to Government-owned institutions on the 
part of independent and opposition elements 
is not tolerated. 


B. News service 


The Government by decree has organized 
and given a monopoly to Agerpres (exhibit 
49). Under this decree the agency received 
a monopoly of carrying out the functions “To 
receive, transmit, and disseminate political, 
economic, cultural, and other news and illus- 
trated press reports, domestic and foreign. 
* * * The news transmitted or dissem- 
inated * * * may not be used, in any 
way, otherwise than by virtue of a contract 
entered into with the Agerpres agency.” 

The full meaning of the Agerpres monop- 
oly is indicated by the circumstances of the 
suppression by the Government of the pre- 
existing news agency Rador (exhibits 50 and 
51). 

C. Newspaper licenses 


The evidence shows that a newspaper may 
not appear without prior Government per- 
mission. (See, for example, the affidavits of 
Messrs. Zissu and Ghilezan, exhibits 16 and 
18). 

The existence of a licensing system is jus- 
tifiable in armistice regimes. Whether or 
not it is justifiable under the peace treaty 
need not be our concern at this time. The 
fact is that the Rumanian Government's 
prior approval is necessary to permit any 
newspaper to be in existence (exhibit 52). 
This, in the context of circumstances ob- 
taining in Rumania, effectively prevents a 
free press. 

Past experience, general terror, and the 
announced purposes of the Government 
make it preposterous to believe that any true 
Opposition group would be granted an appli- 
cation, even if it were so foolish as to at- 
tempt one. Indeed, where persons, qualify- 
ing in every apparent way for the exercise 
of the freedom of the press, sought to estab- 
lish newspapers which could not ever be de- 
scribed as in opposition to the Government, 
they have been rejected out of hand (ex- 
hibit 53). 

Considering that the total number of news- 
Papers in Rumania is far below that which 
existed before the present regime and that 
the means and materials of publication ap- 
pear to be substantial, it is not necessary 
to discuss whether the Rumanian Govern- 
ment is permitted by the treaty, in any cir- 
cumstances, to place any limit on the num- 
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ber of newspapers that may be allowed to be 
published. 


D. Censorship 


While in August 1944 the censorship estab- 
lished by the Fascist regime of Marshal 
Antonescu abated, censorship was quickly 
restored through the connivance of the Soviet 
military authorities occupying Rumania. 
When the present Communist regime was 
installed in 1945, the Soviet authorities dele- 
gated censorship—nominally—to the Govern- 
ment. The facts are set forth in exhibit 12. 
Upon the termination of the armistice con- 
trol the existence of a state of war as justi- 
fication for censorship disappeared. 

While no Rumanian legislation has been 
found, enacted after the signing of the peace 
treaty, which affirmatively affects the con- 
tinued vigor of the censorship decree, and 
the constitution purports to guarantee free- 
dom of the press (art. 31), the government, 
nevertheless, has continued to assert pre- 
censorship regulation. The legislation con- 
stituting the basis for such censorship, as 
well as licensing, is contained in exhibits 54, 
55, and 56 (see also exhibit 52). 

The United States charges that this legis- 
lation violates the provisions of the treaty of 
peace which are referred to above. 


E. Newsprint allocations 


Another favorite device of tyrannical gov- 
ernment is the discriminatory allocation of 
newsprint as a means of suppressing oppo- 
sition press. It is not necessary to challenge, 
in these cases, the assumption by the Ru- 
manian Government of control over the sup- 
ply of newsprint as a public utility or busi- 
ness affected with a public interest. The 
United States, however, does charge that the 
discriminatory operation of such a monopoly 
constitutes a violation of the freedom of 
press and publication. Exhibits cited above 
show that from the beginning the Govern- 
ment distributed newsprint in such a way as 
to provide inordinately small amounts to the 
opposition press, or to deny it newsprint 
altogether, while allocating exorbitant 
amounts to its own press. The fact that the 
Opposition press was compelled to purchase 
newsprint from the Communist press is tes- 
tified to by several witnesses (exhibit 57; 
see also exhibits 12, 16, 17, 18, and 19). 

The manufacture and distribution of news- 
print is a Rumanian Government monopoly. 
The original restrictive legislation specifically 
applying to newsprint allocations, it is true, 
makes no mention of foreign newsprint, but 
domestic newsprint is, in fact, the only news- 
print available in Rumania (exhibit 58); that 
is assured by the system of state enterprise, 
by import licenses and foreign-exchange con- 
trol, as well as by the fact that Rumania is 
an exporting newsprint country with pre- 
sumably sufficient newsprint to supply what- 
ever domestic needs the Government will 
recognize (see, for example, exhibit 18). The 
evidence shows that the Rumanian Govern- 
ment newsprint plant director, even where 
allocation had been made, restricted distri- 
bution in accordance with political prefer- 
ment regardless of the provisions of the 
licenses (exhibit 59; see also exhibits 18 
and 19). 

The history of newsprint allocation in the 
past is thus a clear reminder of what any 
opposition press would face if it applied for 
newsprint or if it received an allocation. 


F. Government-inspired or government-tole 
erated trade-union censorship 


The affidavits have already shown that, 
through government direction, manipula- 
tion, and actual participation, material not 
looked upon with favor by the regime cannot 
be printed. At an early date in the history 
of the present regime, while private enter- 
prise and opposition press were nominally 
permitted and particularly when the peace 
treaty had not yet come into force, the pres- 
ent Government contrived to harass and ultie 
mately destroy the uncontrolled free press 
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through the device of its controlled trade- 
unions. The evidence (exhibits 16, 18, and 
24) demonstrates that the Minister of the 
Interior himself was responsible, first, in 
ordering the printers to refuse to print news 
and editorials in the uncontrolled press and, 
second, in refusing to give proper police 
protection against violence to personnel and 
equipment necessary to enable the news- 
papers to exercise their press freedom. This 
device is always available to the present 
regime through its control of trade-unions, 
as through its perverse application of its 
police power. 

Thus, even if a newspaper of independence 
succeeded in achieving publication and even 
if the Government had determined not to 
exercise its official power of precensorship, 
the government through these forms of sabo- 
tage would nevertheless prevent specific ma- 
terial from actually appearing and would 
force the newspaper to print the material 
the government desired printed. 

G. Trade-union control over journalists 

The Rumanian Government accomplishes 
& suppression of freedom of the press, by 
disqualifying and suppressing free journal- 
ists. The first stage in this operation was 
the expulsion of independent journalists 
through such devices as purge commissions, 
Nominally directed toward purging Fascists, 
the regime succeeded in purging as well anti- 
Fascists who were, at the same time, not 
Communists. This is demonstrated by ex- 
hibits 51 and 60. 

Exhibits 61 A and B are the legislation 
used by the Rumanian regime as its legal 
support for the foregoing process. (See 
also exhibits 62 A and B.) 

By making the profession of journalism 
a closed profession limited to members of 
a trade-union and directing and condoning 
the exclusion of qualified journalists from 
membership in the trade-unions, the Gov- 
ernment has succeeded in excluding inde- 
pendent journalists from the exercise of their 
profession in Rumania. Exhibits 27 and 63 
indicate the legislation by which trade-union 
action on behalf of the Government is made 
legally possible; it is interesting to note that 
the regime relies on a law enacted by Mar- 
shal Antonescue (exhibit 64). Exhibit 60 B 
is an affidavit which shows that disqualifica- 
tion by the trade-union has made employ- 
ment impossible. Exhibit 51, a report of the 
action of the union, indicates the exercise 
of this power. 

While trade-union legislation, among other 
existing laws, was repealed on November 18, 
1950, as part of a revision of legislation in 
Rumania, the practical control of journalists 
through Communist—and therefore Govern- 
ment—dominated trade-unions continues. 

Thus, an independent press could demon- 
strate its freedom only through the hypo- 
thetical existence of writers not controlled 
by the trade-unions. Its news items would 
already have been controlled by the Gov- 
ernment through Agerpres and through such 
press agencies as Agerpres might make agree- 
ments with (now limited to Soviet and 
Soviet-satellite agencies, apparently (see 
exhibit 27)). 

H. Distribution facilities 

The distribution facilities within Bucha- 
rest and throughout the country by means 
of which newspapers can be sold or delivered 
are now under exclusive Government con- 
trol and management (exhibit 46). In the 
past, when this monopoly was not lawful, 
it was exercised by Government direction or 
condonation to prevent the distribution of 

independent newspapers. This is fully set 
forth in the affidavits of Messrs. Farcasanu 
and Ghilezan (exhibits 17 and 18). A none 
discriminatory distribution by the Governe 
ment is, in the context, highly improbable. 


I. Foreign reporting 


The measure of suppression of press free- 
dom in Rumania is further demonstrated 
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by the experiences of the correspondents of 
foreign news agencies and newspapers. The 
Rumanian Government is systematically ex- 
cluding the world outside Rumania from re- 
ceiving news from within Rumania which is 
normally within the province of free report- 
ing. 

This action has been accomplished by 
several methods. The population, which in 
free countries is at liberty to talk to news~- 
papermen and to foreigners on any subject 
that is newsworthy, is apparently so harassed 
and terrorized by the police that normal news 
sources dry up. People apparently fear to 
be seen conversing with foreigners for fear 
of arbitrary police questioning. 

In addition, the Government administra- 
tive authorities and the courts, with or with- 
out special legislation, have so broadened 
the definition of “espionage” and “treason,” 

prejudice to the state power,” and other 
vague penal language that both the press 
and the population incur the active risk of 
indictment and conviction for crimes in cir- 
cumstances which in other countries would 
normally be considered undebatably inno- 
cent. This will appear more concretely in 
the separate discussion of certain persecu- 
tions by the Rumanian Government involv- 
ing related subjects. To say anything un- 
favorable of third countries (meaning, in 
practice, the Soviet Union and her satellites) 
in terms which the Government might 
choose to charge as false or as instigation to 
a war of aggression is also a crime (see ex- 
hibit 65A). Attention is called to exhibit 
65B, which states that it is a crime punish- 
able by death to do anything which the Gov- 
ernment might choose to charge was done 
not against Rumania but “against the inter- 
est of the working class of any * * * 
country” or against any “state in which the 
power is held by the working class.” 

Purthermore, the Rumanian Government 
has exercised its visa powers and its internal- 
residence permit system to exclude foreign 
journalists who have desired to report on 
Rumanian events and conditions (exhibit 
66). 

In consequence, foreign newspapers and 
news agencies of the world have, it would 
seem, had to rely mainly on the material 
which local employees, who are Rumanian 
citizens and residents, have sent through. 
This material, in view of the risks and terror 
exercised by the Government over all per- 
sons in Rumanian jurisdiction, has appar- 
ently been necessarily limited substantially 
to official Rumanian releases. The absence 
of the possibility for critical or objective 
newspaper reporting has thus turned Ru- 
mania, from the point of view of foreign 
reporting in the free world, into a country 
no longer newsworthy. 


J. Affirmative Government direction 


The evidence shows that the Rumanian 
Government maintains a direction of the 
press which affirmatively dictates the line 
and content of the press. Direct instruc- 
tions have issued from a central Government 
Office (exhibit 9), whose existence is sup- 
ported both by the circumstantial proof of 
substantial identity of the content and com- 
ment on matters of interest (exhibit 27), 
and by law No. 201 of March 24, 1945 (ex- 
hibit 54). That law set up a Directorate of 
the Press in the Ministry of Propaganda to 
conduct the work of the press. Its func- 
tions were later transferred to an office under 
the Council of Ministers (exhibit 67). 

Not only may the press not print what the 
Government dislikes, but it must print what 
the Government desires, without labeling 
the matter so printed as derived from the 
Government. This is the antithesis of a 
free press. 

Since the press has not become an official 
press and an organ of the Communist Party 
as well as of the Government, the resolution 
adopted by the central committee of that 


party in Rumania in 1950 on the subject of 
the duties of the party press is enlightening. 
The resolution was published in Scanteia on 
March 27, 1951 (exhibit 68). 

K. Conclusions 

It is clear that the press control by the 
Government is absolute and fundamentally 
discriminatory. That has been openly 
recognized in legislation before and since 
the treaty of peace. To recapitulate: 

By Order No. 2939 of March 22, 1945 (ex- 
hibit 52) “a commission for advisory duties 
with regard to the authorization of publica- 
tions” was established within the Ministry 
of Propaganda. Another decision reintro- 
duced the military censorship originally 
promulgated in 1938 during the King Carol 
regime in connection with martial law (ex- 
hibit 55). On March 24, 1945, under Law 
No. 201 (exhibit 54), the Government or- 
ganized a Directorate of the Press with “the 
function of conducting and coordinating 
work in connection with the domestic and 
foreign press 

Somes ta. No. 62 of June 7, 1948 (exhibit 69), 
empowered the Government “to regulate the 
publication, printing, and distribution of 
press organs and of publications of all kinds.” 
Decree No. 64 of February 18, 1949 (exhibit 
70) authorized the Ministry of Arts and In- 
formation “to give information to, direct, 
and control the press and printing of all 
kinds. * * *” Decree No. 214 of May 20, 
1949 (exhibit 67) transferred the press and 
publication functions to a Directorate Gen- 
eral of the Press and Publication, function- 
ing within the Council of Ministers of the 
Rumanian People’s Republic. Decree No. 
218 of the same date (exhibit 56) authorized 
the Directorate General of the Press and 
Publication to perform the following func- 
tions, among others: “To approve the publi- 
cation of any printed matter (newspapers, 
periodicals, programs, posters, etc.), and to 
take measures with a view to the observance 
of legal printing conditions.” 

The United States submits not only that 
does the evidence adduced by it demonstrate 
that no elements independent of the Gov- 
ernmen* are permitted to use any facility 
necessary for the establishment of a free press 
but that the Government has affirmatively 
made the press its own exclusive domain. 
The violation of the treaty of peace is proved 
beyond question, 

VII 


What has been said with respect to the 
press is also true with respect to books and 
other publications of nonperiodical character. 

The Rumanian Government has issued a 
series of decrees establishing an index of 
prohibited books. The very possession of 
such literature is punishable. While de- 
crees issued prior to the effective date of 
the treaty of peace purported to rely on a 
provision of the armistice agreement—and, 
therefore, on the Soviet occupation forces, 
which, in fact, then directed the practical 
execution of that agreement—as authority, 
this basis fell when the armistice agreement 
expired and the peace treaty took effect. 
Examples of such decrees issued after the 
effective date of the peace treaty are con- 
tained in exhibits 71 A-F from the Gov- 
ernment’s official gazette, Monitorul Oficial. 

With the exception of two such decrees 
issued in 1947 (dated September 22, 1947, 
and October 17, 1947), the decrees on this 
subject issued since the entry into effect 
of the treaty of peace purport to find their 
authority in article 5 of that treaty. As 
may be seen, article 5 provides no such 


to speculation, Exhiot 36 te ovide 
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at least one case of administrative punish- 
ment by arrest and jailing of a violator. 

The range of literature prohibited goes 
far beyond any elements of even colorable 
justification. Exhibits 72, 12, 18, 27, and 
31, which are affidavits from persons versed 
in Rumanian literature, show that the pro- 
hibited books include books in such fields 
as Russian history prior to 1918 and Ru- 
manian academic social science, and philol- 
ogy. books relating to the provinces of Bessa- 
rabia and northern Bucovina, etc. The 
decrees are so voluminous that only sam- 
ples may conveniently be reproduced here 
and of these only a few can be translated 
without unduly burdening this document. 

The United States is in possession of a 
volume of 522 pages first published by the 
Rumanian Government in 1948 (Publica- 
tiille Interzise), which purports to contain 
lists, effective as of May 1, 1948, of the pro- 
hibited authors, classes of books, individual 
books and periodicals, and portions of books, 
and they reach beyond the number of 7,500 
enumerated items. Anrong the prohibited 
authors, it may be noted, are Churchill, 
Count Sforza, Charles de Gaulle, and L. 
Trotsky (exhibit 73). 

The Rumanian Government thus converts 
the field of scholarship into a propaganda 
weapon of the Government. Whatever jus- 
tification the Rumanian Government might 
profess to find in fields of learning touching 
upon the form of the Rumanian political 
government, miserable as the attempt would 
be, certainly the fields of pure science and 
academic research offer no shred of reason- 
able support for its conduct. 

The personal terror which has accom- 
panied the suppression of such literature is 
indicated by evidence submitted herewith 
(exhibits 57 and 74). 

The United States charges that, as in 
the case of the denial of academic freedom 
which will be touched upon separately, such 
action by the Rumanian Government in ex- 
cluding fields of legitimate knowledge and 
academic opinion from open communication 
to readers and listeners constitutes a denial 
of the freedom of expression in the sense 
of the treaty. 

To insure its control over books and pub- 
lishing, the Rumanian Government has en- 
acted legislation. Law No. 39 of 1948 (ex- 
hibit 75) makes it a criminal offense to pub- 
lish or print books or pamphlets except upon 
the previous authorization of the Ministry 
of Informaton, or through the Association 
of Rumanian Publishers. In the context of 
the evidence concerning the suppressing of 
private enterprise in Rumania, this asso- 
ciation must be considered a Government- 
controlled institution. 

By Law No. 61 of 1948 (exhibit 76A) the 
Government established a state publishing 
office with authority to publish books on all 
subjects. 

Through the nationalization law of June 
11, 1948 (exhibit 77) the Government na- 
tionalized all printing establishments, in- 
cluding the printing department belonging 
to any enterprise having at least one roller 
press or an installation of at least 30 horse- 
power. 

Exhibit 45, referred to above, is an order 
of the Minister of Arts establishing the ex- 
clusive power of that Ministry over graphic- 
arts enterprises. 

Decree No. 17 of 1949 (exhibit 78) provided 
that only publishing houses owned by the 
state or authorized by special laws might 
publish or distribute any literary, scientific, 
or didactic work; or pamphlets, calendars, 
maps, or any similar publication, while lit- 
erary work which had become public prop- 
erty could be published only with the au- 
thorization of the Ministry of Arts and In- 
formation. Further, distribution of all these 
works was limited to the Government's Cen- 
ter for the Distribution of Books, or as pro- 
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vided by directions from the Ministry of Arts 
and Information. Even the book shops, 
including second-hand book shops, were 
placed under the control of the Ministry of 
Arts and Information. 

By decree No. 62 of 1950 (exhibit 46), a 
general administration of publishing, indus- 
trial reproduction, and book, magazine, and 
newspaper distribution was established. It 
is charged with the distribution of the prod. 
ucts of industrial duplication, books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 

Order 409 of 1950 established the functions 
of the publishing administration of the Ru- 
manian Government. This legislation au- 
thorizes the publishing administration to 
direct, plan, and coordinate the operations 
of all publishing enterprises and applies the 
same authority to factories producing print- 
ing ink and to type foundries. It also directs 
the publishing administration to make pro- 
posals to the Council of Ministers regarding 
the importation of books, periodicals, news- 
papers, and other printed matter. The -ad- 
ministration exercises supervision over the 
output of publishing houses from the point 
of view cf content. The decision created a 
government book shop and book distribution 
center. 

For the accomplishment of its duties, the 
publishing administration is given among 
others a Cepartment of indoctrination and 
training (exhibit 47). 

It may be noted that article 12 of decree 
No. 19 of 1951 (exhibit 79) provides that 
publication and distribution rights may be 
given by an author only to state publishing 
houses or publishing houses which are sub- 
stantially state institutions. 

VIII 

The Rumanian Government has similarly 
placed under its strict control other forms 
of expression. These include radio broad- 
casting, the theater, and the cinema in- 
dustry. 

By decree No. 216 of 1949 (exhibit 80) the 
Government assumed a monopoly of the 
broadcasting of speech, music, and televi- 
sion pictures by wire or wireless, setting up 
a broadcasting board under the Council of 
Ministers. Radio broadcasting, like other 
forms of public utilities, is frequently gov- 
ernment owned or regulated. The inference 
is clearly justified, by the facts regarding the 
suppression and perversion of other media 
of expression which have been detailed above, 
that in Rumania government ownership or 
control in the case of the radio is calculated 
to confine the radio to serve exclusively as a 
means of government propaganda and in- 
doctrination, with access completely denied 
to independent or dissenting opinion or ex- 
pression. 

What is true of the. radio is true of the 
theater. The Government's intervention is 
indicated by order No. 61374 of November 21, 
1950 (exhibit 81), which provides that no 
play may be given for presentation in a 
state-owned theater without prior approval 
of the committee on art of the Council of 
Ministers. Amateur groups may present 
only one-act plays published by state or 
quasi-state publishing houses. 

An order of the same date (exhibit 82) 
extends this control even further. 

Exhibit 83, order No. 5662 of August 20, 
1948, had already provided that no script 
should be performed in any theater without 
government approval. 

The cinema industry is nationalized by 
decree No. 303 of 1948 (exhibit 84), and the 
motion-picture theaters were also national- 
ized in 1948 (see exhibit 85). 

Exhibit 86 is a declaration setting forth 
the circumstances existing in Rumania with 
respect to the theater and the cinema (see 
also exhibit 87). It shows the complete sub- 
jugation of these media of expression to 
Government propaganda purposes and the 
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substantial exclusion in practice of any 
measure of independent expression. 

As will already have been noticed above, 
the Government's over-all control over press 
and publications includes the dramatic and 
cinematic arts, as well as other cultural 
forms. Decree No. 62 of 1948 (exhibit 69) 
on the organization and functioning of the 
Ministry of Arts and Information made this 
quite clear. In the process of enactment of 
the various decrees on this subject the Gov- 
ernment’'s control not only has never abated 
but has become more clearly asserted 

Decree No. €4 of 1949 (exhibit 70) for the 
organization of the Ministry of Arts and In- 
formation showed further that the Govern- 
ment assumed pqwer also over the direction 
of the drama and cinema and other art 
forms and media. 

It will also be noted that the Propacanda 
Minister’s Order No. 335 of March 20, 19 
(see exhibit 55 above) covered other art 
forms under censorship; these included all 
“texts, drawings, cartoons, engravings, etc., 
which might cause offense to allied nations 
or nations with which Rumania maintains 
diplomatic relations, or their representa- 
tives;” and included all shows to the public, 
including motion pictures, etc. While pre- 
sumably based in the first instance on the 
armistice agreement (article 16°), no affiirm- 
ative official action appears ever to have been 
taken nullifying this decision after that 
agreement was superseded by the treaty of 
peace. 

Practically speaking, the effective control 
over such activities by Government owner- 
ship or directives would make formal cen- 
sorship unnecessary. 

The Government's place in controlling the 
arts and other cultural forms of expression 
is further indicated by decree No. 215 of 
1949 (exhibit &8). 

CONCLUSION 


The United States has not attempted, in 
this presentation of evidence, to cover all 
the aspects of freedom of expression and of 
press and publication, exhausting neither 
the various media of expression nor the mul- 
titude of official acts waich make up the 
whole Government suppressive dction. Nor 
has it been able to expose the full meaning 
of penal and regulatory legislation enacted 
by the Rumanian Government and couched 
in generality and ambiguity (see, for exam- 
ple, exhibits 65 and 89). Such an exposition 
could be made and such meaning truly dis- 
cerned only by an inquiry into the records 
of official actions which administrative and 
judicial officers of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment have purported to take under the au- 
thority of such legislation and into the situ- 
ations of fact to which the legislation has 
been thus applied. Access to official matters, 
far fraser than the Rumanian Government 
permits, would be needed for such an in- 
quiry. But one may fairly infer, in the con- 
text of the clear evidence submitted here- 
with, that generalities and ambiguities in 
the language of legislation which touches on 
the freedoms of expression and of press and 
publication are systematically resolved by 
the administrative and judicial officers in 
Rumania in cynical derogation of the hu- 
man rights of all who fall under Rumanian 
jurisdiction. Should any additional evidence 
become available in the future which would 
be useful in further proof of the charges 
made by the United States against the Ru- 
manian Government upon this subject, the 
United States would of course submit it as 





™ The printing, importation and distribu- 
tion in Rumania of periodical and nonperi- 
odical literature, the presentation of theatri- 
cal performances and films, the work of wire- 
less stations, post, telegraph and telephone 
shall be carried out in agreement with the 
Allied (Soviet) High Command.” 
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provided in the resolution of November 8, 
1950. The United States believes, however, 
and it submits, that in this presentation 
the aims of the Rumanian Government in 
all these fields have been adequately ex- 
posed and that the evidence established be- 
yond any reasonable doubt the most funda- 
mental, willful, and calculated violations by 
the Rumanian Government of its treaty obli- 
gation to secure to all persons unde 
jurisdiction the freedom of expression and 
of press and publication. 
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22 A. Affidavit of Miguel Hurtig. 

22B. Affidavit of Jean Hurtig. 

23 A. Excerpt from affidavit of Leonida Ro- 
m2nos. 

23 B. Excerpt from affidavit of Leonida Ro- 
manos supplementing exhibit 23 A. 

23 C.* Article by Leonida Romanos. 

24. Affidavit of Sacha Volman 

25.° Article announcing cessation of pub- 
lication, Adevarul, March 31, 1951. 

26.° The Stock of the Universal Company 
and Its Book Store, Jurnalul de Dimineata, 
Septemker 22, 1945. 

27. Affidavit of Emanuel! H. Dim'triu. 

27 A-K. Facsimiles (in supplement to vol. 
I) of newspapers cited in exhibit 27. 

28. Excerpt from Moscow Agreement ap- 
pearing in Soviet-Anglo-American communi- 
qué of December 27, 1945. 

29. Exchange of notes between United 
States and Rumania, February 1946. 

30.* Excerpt from report of election results 
of November 19, 1946, Jurnalul de Dimineata, 
November 24, 1946. 

31. Affidavit of Augustin Popa. 

32A.° Letter from secretary-general of Nae 
tional Peasant Party to United States politi- 
cal representative in Rumania. 








* Indicates that English version is a trans- 
lation and that facsimile of original docu- 
ment will be found in the supplement to vol. 
I, under separate cover. 

*The English translations of exhibits 4-8 
are incorporated in the text on pp. 7-8. Fac- 
similes of the original documents will be 
found in the supplement to vol. L 
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$2 B.* Letter from Imprimeria Corp. to Ru- 
manian Minister of Interior. 

32 C.* Letter from president of National 
Peasant Party to United States political rep- 
resentative in Rumania. 

32 D.* Report of chief commissioner of 
security police department on Imprimeria 
incident. 

32 E. Letter from employees of Imprimeria 
Corp. 

32 F.* Statement by director of Imprimeria. 

32 G.* Testimony of Constantin Ionescu. 

32 H.* Letter from president of National 
Peasant Party to Allied Control Commission, 

32 I.. Letter from Dreptatea Publishing Co, 
to Rumanian Minister of Information. 

32 J." Document addressed to president of 
Allied Control Commission by National Peas- 
ant Party. 

32 K.* Letter from Social Democratic Party 
to Minister of Information. 

32 L. Affidavit of Emil Ghilezan. 

33. Affidavit of Constantin Milhalescu. 

34. Excerpt from affidavit (name with- 
held). 

35. Excerpt from affidavit of Ion Teodo- 
rescu-FPaget. 

36. Affidavit of Nicolae Radescu. 

37. Declaration of Spiro P. Selelis. 

38. Affidavit of Octavian Bulioci. 

39. Excerpt from statement of Trifon 
Magiaru. 

40. Excerpt from statement of Petre Man- 
olescu. 

41. Excerpts from affidavits of Miron 
Butariu. 

42. Affidavit of Nicolaie Radoiu. 

43. Affidavits (name withheld). 

44. Affidavit of Petre Mircea Carjeu. 

45.° Order No. 37,388, Buletinul Oficial, No. 
€9, November 5, 1949, regarding graphic-arts 
enterprises. 

46. Decree No. 62, Buletinul Oficial, No. 25, 
March 17, 1950, establishing General Admin- 
istration of Publishing, Industrial Repro- 
duction, and Book, Magazine, and Newspaper 
Distribution, Under the Council of Ministers. 

47.° Order No. 409, Buletinul Oficial, No. 
86, April 20, 1950, establishing functions of 
General Administration of Publishing, Indus- 
trial Reproduction, and Book, Magazine, and 
Newspaper Distribution. 

48.° Decree No. 583, Buletinul Oficial, No. 
51, June 9, 1950, regulating the use, sale, 
purchase, possession, and transfer of all du- 
plication machines. 

49.° Decree No. 217, Buletinu! Oficial, No, 
$2, May 23, 1949, for the organization of the 
Rumanian press agency Agerpres. 

50.* “Information or Mystification?” Scan- 
teia, October 13, 1947. 

51.* “Exclusions from the Union of Pro- 
fessional Newspapermen,” Poporul, October 
26, 1947. 

52.° Decision No. 2939, Monitorul Oficial, 
No. 67, March 22, 1945, appointing publica- 
tions licensing commission. 

53. Excerpt from affidavit of Mircea Tod- 
ericiu. 

54.* Law No. 201, Monitorul Oficial, No. 69, 
March 24, 1945, concerning establishment of 
Ministry of Propaganda. 

55. Order No. 3395, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
67, March 22, 1945, establishing functions of 
Ministry of Propaganda. 

56.* Decree No, 218, Buletinul Oficial, No. 32, 
May 23, 1949, for the organization of the 
Directorate General of the Press and Publi- 
cation of the Council of Ministers. 

57. Affidavit of Cornelius Stoian. 

58 A.* Order No. 15, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
69, March 24, 1945, establishing Commission 
for Distribution of Newsprint. 


58 B.' Order, Monitorul Oficial, No. 89, April” 


17, 1945, appointing President of Commission 
for Distribution of Newsprint. 


* Indicates that English version is a trans- 
lation and that facsimile of original docu- 

rent will be found in the supplement to vol. 
I, under separate cover. 





59.5 “A New Demarche of the Liberal Party 
for the Freedom of the Press,” Liberalul, April 
2, 1946. 

60 A. Excerpt from affidavit of Alfons Vogel. 

€0 B. Affidavit of Alfons Vogel. 

61 A.* Law No. 102, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
34, February 12, 1945, for the purging of the 
press. 

61 B.* Order No. 3595, Monitorul Oficial, 
No. 34, February 12, 1945, establishing Press 
Purging Commission. 

62 A.* Order No. 784, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
111, May 19, 1945, disqualifying newspaper- 
men. 

62 B.* Order, Monitorul Oficial, No. 154, 
July 11, 1945, disqualifying newspapermen. 

63. Law No. 52, Monitoryl Oficial, No. 17, 
January 21, 1945, regarding regulation of 
trade unions. 

64.5 Law No. 271, Monitorul Oficial, No. 111, 
May 13, 1944, establishing Guild of News- 
papermen of Rumania. 

65 A.* Rumanian Penal Code of 1948, are 
ticle 225. 

65 B.* Decree No. 199, Buletinul Oficial, 
No. 68, August 12, 1950, offenses against the 
state security. 

.65 C.* Law for the defense of the peace, 
Buletinul Oficial, No. 117, December 16, 1950. 

66. Affidavit of William H. Lawrence. 

67. Decree No. 214, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
32, 1949, concerning the reorganization of the 
Ministry of Arts and Information into the 
Ministry of Arts. 

63.* “We Must Continually Raise the Party 
Press to a Higher Level.” Scanteia, March 
27, 1951. 

69." Decree No. 62, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
131, June 8, 1948, for the organization and 
functioning of the Ministry of Arts and In- 
formation. 

70.° Decree No. 64, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
42, February 19, 1949, for the organization 
of the Ministry of Arts and Information. 

71.5 Law No. 364, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
102, May 4, 1945, for the proscription of lit- 
erature. 

71 B® Prohibited publications, lists Nos. 
40 and 41, Monitorul Oficial, No. 218, Sep- 
tember 22, 1947. 

71 C.* Prohibited publications, list No. 42, 
Monitorul Oficial, No. 240, October 17, 1947. 

71 D* Prohibited publications, lists Nos. 
43-48, Monitorul Oficial, No. 29, February 5, 
1948. 

71 E.* Prohibited publications, lists Nos. 
49-50, Monitorul Oficial, No. 32, February 9, 
1948. 

71 F* List of books withdrawn from 
school libraries, Monitorul Oficial, No. 64, 
March 17, 1947. 

72. Affidavit of Charles A. Davila. 

73.5 Introduction to Publicatiile Interzise. 

74. Affidavit of Mircea Miclea. 

75. Law No. 39, Monitorul Oficial, No. 49, 
February 28, 1948, regulating publishing 
trade. 

76 A* Law No. 61, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
51, March 2, 1948, establishing State Publish- 
ing Office. 

76 B.* Statutes of State Publishing Office. 

77° Nationalization law appearing in 
Monitorul Oficial, No. 133 bis, June 11, 1948, 

78° Decree No. 17, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
11, January 14, 1949, for the publication and 
distribution of books. 

79.° Decree No. 19, Buletinul Oficial, No. 
22, February 16, 1951, establishing authors’ 
rights. 

80.* Decree No. 216, Buletinul Oficial, No. 
$2, May 23, 1949, for the administration of 
broadcasting. 

81.* Order No. 61,374, Buletinul Oficial, No. 
110, December 2, 1950, restricting rehearsal 
of dramatic and musical works. 


* Indicates that English version is a trange 
lation and that facsimile of original docu- 
ment will be found in the supplement to vol. 
I, under separate cover. 
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82. Order No. 61,372, Buletinul Oficial, No. 
110, December 2, 1950, restricting first per- 
formances of dramatic and musical works, 

83.* Order No. 5,662, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
196, August 25, 1948, regulating theaters. 

84." Decree No. 303, Monitorul Oficial, No. 
255, November 3, 1948, nationalizing film in- 
dustry and regulating trade in cinema prod- 
ucts (as reported in Justitia Noua, vol. v, 
Nos. 7-8, 1949). 

85." Preamble to the law for nationaliza- 
tion of the cinema industry and regulation 
of trade in cinema products, Scanteia, No- 
vember 3, 19:8. 

86. Declaration (name withheld). 

87. Affidavit of Herbert J. Erlanger. 

88.* Decree No. 215, Buletinul Oficial, No. 
32, May 23, 1949, concerning the organization 
of the Ministry of Arts. 

89.* Rumanian Penal Code of 1948, chap- 
ter II. 





No Budget Cut Unless People Are Heard 
From 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE>RESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. AYRES. Today the House passed 
the military appropriation bill in the 
amount of $46,000,000,000. The Amer- 
ican people are certainly entitled to the 
best Army, Navy, and Air Corps in the 
world. They will not tolerate an exten- 
sion of the confusion and waste that has 
occurred in the Defense Department to 
date. We will all hear plenty from our 
constituents while we are home during 
the Easter recess. Personally I would 
like to have seen the vote delayed until 
after the recess. I wish to inform my 
constituents that I will be anxious to 
hear from them and will pass along their 
suggestions to the conferees when the 
appropriation bill is being revamped in 
conference. 

The article printed below, No Budget 
Cut Unless People Are Heard From, is 
not only well written but very factual. 
Although the bill has been passed, Mr. 
Taxpayer, heed the advice given by Mr. 
Belcher in his article where he says: 

Without militant opposition to the budget 


from the voters, what can mere Congress- 
men be expected to do? 


The article follows: 


No Bupcer Cur UNLEss PeorLe Are HEARD 
Prom 
(By Paul E. Belcher) 

The American people, and they alone, can 
effectuate a substantial cut in the Federal 
budget. Unless their protests rise like atomic 
thunder over every whistle stop from coast 
to coast, only the foreign-aid program is 
likely to feel the congressional ax. The 
prospects are that every other budgetary 
item will be loudly debated, slightly reduced, 
and then passed. Even the foreign-aid pro- 
gram can be restored later by deficiency ap- 
propriations if need be. 


* Indicates that English version is @ trans- 
lation and that facsimile of original docu- 
ment will be found in the supplement to vol. 
I, under separate cover. 
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An $85,400,000,000 budget is truly appall- 
ing. It represents a single year’s financial 
burden of $1,935 for every taxpaying family 
in this country. That, in addition to $5,860 
as each family’s share of the present Federal 
debt. And what, pray, is the annual income 
of the average family out of which these 
charges are to be paid? 

But practically every citizen regards the 
fiscal problems of government as a serious 
matter for someone else—not himself. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 

Directly and indirectly, individuals must 
pay every one of the Government's bills. 
There is more to public finance than sock- 
ing corporations and taxing the rich. All 
business expenses must invariably be ab- 
sorbed by human beings. Increased busi- 
ness costs, including every tax levied against 
corporations, must eventually show up as 
higher prices for consumers; as restraints on 
the wages of labor; as limiting factors on 
the dividends of stockholders. The English 
have discovered that the wealthy can be 
taxed right out of existence. Then, at the 
very latest, the average taxpaying family 
must face the music. 

Congress is fully aware of this situation. 
But it will not take drastic action without 
extensive public support. Thousands of 
people in the executive departments pre- 
pare the budget. They alone can intelli- 
gently reduce it. The budget represents 
months of painstaking effort. Every item 
in it is possessed of some justification. Every 
Federal job and a lot of othe.s as well are 
dependent on it. The President applies the 
screws for its approval. Without militant 
opposition to the budget from the voters, 
what can mere Congressmen be expected 
to do? 

In the light of present world unrest, for 
instance, what part of the defense program 
is to be curtailed? We'll be lucky if it 
doesn't have to be augmented. Does anyone 
doubt that convincing arguments are now 
being made for a more powerful Air Force? 
Are we to discontinue veterans’ benefits or 
reduce interest on the public debt? What, 
specifically, must go? Flat percentage cuts 
in the budget, if made by Congress, are im- 
practical because of their endless ramifica- 
tions. They are often unwise politically be- 
cause of their impact on the benefits of 
voters. They just won’t be made until the 
public insists upon them. 

Yet the surest way of reducing any budget 
lies in reducing its proposed benefits. Gov- 
ernment is not possessed of the power to give 
anyone something for nothing. Everything 
we get must be paid for. 

Tne problem is, therefore, one of deter- 
mining what is dispensable. The fiscal ac- 
tions of Churchill's Conservative Govern- 
ment well illustrate the course which must 
be followed. England's experiences will also 
shed light on the consequences. 

For example, socialized medicine in Britain 
is still subsidized by the Government but 
it is no longer wholly free of direct cost to 
recipients. The austerity program there has 
been required to become more austere. Less 
stuff can be domestically consumed because 
more stuff must be exported. British stom- 
achs must now forego certain foods which 
used to be imported. These are heroic meas- 
ures taken in the interest of balancing a 
budget. The English have discovered that 
they can't have their cake and eat it, too. 

We can reduce our own budget by making 
government more efficient, but that task 
represents a difficult undertaking. Many of 
the Hoover Commission reports are aimed at 
this goal. Note how slowly their suggestions 
have been adopted. Observe how little the 
actual savings have yet been. Our form of 
government is ponderous, extravagant, and 
inherently wasteful. It is easier by far to 
increase a budget than to whittle one down. 
Only the President or a determined public 
~can force material reductions. 





As matters now stand, the hope of this 
happening in the near future is slim indeed. 
The President has gone as far as he expects 
to go. No evidence of an aroused public is 
yet discernible. Every family must provide 
about $200 a month for the operation in 
1952 of our combined Federal, State, and 
local governments. That fact is not yet ap- 
preciated by Americans generally. When 
they do understand their predicament, but 
not sooner, they will howl to high heaven. 
Then, provided the international situation 
permits, Congress will really take note. Then 
will curtailment of governmental benefits 
and personnel begin. Then will waste and 
extravagance decline. Then will Government 
personnel show an active interest in efficient 
public service. 





Tariff Needed To Stop Foreign Fish 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 31, 1952 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the fishing industry is one of 
America’s greatest industries. Several 
hundred thousand fishermen and can- 
nery workers are dependent upon it for 
support. Also, its contribution to the 
meat supply of the Nation is enormous. 
It is, therefore, from the standpoint of 
both taxpayers and consumers important 
that this industry be maintained at a 
high state of employment and produc- 
tivity. 

During recent years, the American 
food-fish industry has been greatly in- 
jured by growing imports of fish from 
low-wage, low-living-standard nations. 
Our American fishermen and cannery 
workers cannot compete with the wages 
paid in many foreign nations. 

If the catches of these lower-paid for- 
eign fishermen are permitted to flow 
into the United States unrestricted and 
unrestrained, our American fishing 
boats will be driven from the seas and 
our American fishing industry workers 
become unemployed. 

Some system of tariffs or quota limits 
must be obtained to limit imports of 
foreign fish into the United States if the 
fishing industry is to be preserved. 

Take frozen fillets as an example of 
what is happening to one branch of the 
American fishing industry. 

In 1949, a total of 47,776,990 pounds 
of fillets were imported into the United 
States. Two years later, in 1951, the 
imports of frozen fillets totaled 87,042,- 
081 pounds, or almost double the imports 
of 1949. 

These imports are still growing by 
leaps and bounds. During the first 2 
months of the present year imports of 
frozen fillets were about 4,000,000 pounds 
larger than in the same 2 months of last 
year. The fishing industry is now pre- 
dicting that imports of these frozen fil- 
lets in 1952 will be double to triple the 
imports of last year, or four to six times 
as heavy as were the frozen-fillet im- 
ports of 1949. 
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The American fishermen need the pro- 
tection either of a tariff that will com- 
pensate for the difference in the costs 
of labor at home and abroad or quota 
limitation which will hold back this 
growing importation of foreign fish. 
The principal sources of frozen-fillet 
imports during the past 3 years are 
shown in the accompanying table: 
Frozen fillet imports, 1949-51 
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One Way We Buy Friends—And Get Our 
Money Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “One Way We Buy Friends— 
And Get Our Money Back,” published in 
the Saturday Evening Post of February 
9, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


One Way WE Evy FrieEnnpS—AND GET OvuR 
Money Back 


Within the net few weeks, the last of the 
336,000 displaced persons accepted for migra- 
tion to the United States will have reached 
these shores. They have come here under a 
program which began in the middle of 1948, 
and their total represents one-third of ap- 
proximately the million-odd victims of Hitler 
and Stalin whom the International Refugee 
Organization has resettled throughout the 
world under conditions without precedent in 
the history of the international migration. 
While accepting one-third of the people, the 
United States has paid nearly 60 percent of 
IRO’s expenses. All told, this country has 
invested nearly $250,000,000 in the DP pro- 
gram, including $11,897,000 for the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission, the or- 
ganization which has directed the American 
end of the proceedings. 

Statisticians for the commission, prorating 
United States expenditures in terms of people 
actually brought to this country, figured out 
recently that each DP admitted cost the 
American taxpayer $299. On the basis of 
this figure and the not too unreasonable as- 
sumption that the DP’s will achieve an aver- 
age income approximating the national aver- 
age, these new Americans, through income 
taxes, will have paid their own way in less 
than 3 years. The rest of the quarter billion, 
something in excess of $148,000,000, can only 
be written off as a general contribution to 
world peace. But with the United States 
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spending countless umrecoverable billions 
elsewhere to buy friends and thereby hoping, 
perhaps a little plaintively, to buy peace, the 
humanitarian gesture represented by the 
DP program looks, in contrast, like a self- 
liquidating bargain. 

Not every DP admitted to this country was 
a bargain, of course, but the 336,000, by and 
large, represent a tightly screened group. 
Under the United States Displaced Persons 
Act, individual citizens through recognized 
voluntary societies, church, farm, national- 
ity and other organizations, shouldered a 
major share of the responsibility for picking 
those who came to this country, assuring 
in advance that they would have jobs and 
housing without displacing anyone already 
here. Moreover, the DP's were selected dur- 
ing the past year according to categories of 
skills to meet specific labor shortages in this 
country, notably on farms, but every talent, 
skill, trade, and profession known to man is 
represented in the group. By and large the 
balance is on the credit side. 





The Dutch Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Dutch Better Off Under Free 

Prices,” published in the New York Times 

of March 26, 1952: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Durcw Berrer Orr UNper Free Prices—Na- 
TIONAL PostTion ImpPprROvVED AFTER YEAR'S 
Test WiTHOUT ECONOMIC CRUTCHES 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 


THE HAGUE, THE NETHERLANDS, March 25.— 
The Government and people have proved 
something during the last year that is of pro- 
found importance for the entire Western 
World. They have shown that an economy 
on crutches can throw away those crutches 
and not only stand but also walk better and 
with more confidence than before. 

Just about a year ago a new Government 
adopted a program that took the Netherlands 
out of the group of predominantly planned 
economies on the British model and put her 
into the group of economies depending large- 
ly on decentralized decisions within the 
framework of a free price system. 

With the superb cooperation and under- 
standing of the trade-unions, the Govern- 
ment deliberately planned to cut consump- 
tion and investment to what the country 
could afford, and to cease fostering the illu- 
sion of a higher living standard by letting 
suppressed inflation work itself out in a 
chronic deficit in Dutch overseas accounts. 

Money was made expensive to borrow. 
Government investment was cut. Subsidies 
were taken away from so-called essential 
food and clothing items. Prices were permit- 
ted to rise to compensate for the withdrawal 
of subsidies. Wages were allowed to rise, but 
not enough to offset the bigher cost of living. 

COMPLETION BY NECESSITY 

Steady pressure was kept up by the Gov- 
ernment to force business to accept competi- 
tion as the normal way of life after years of 
living in a situation where anything could 
be sold without effort at almost any time. 


The statistical record of how this policy 
has worked looks so good that Dutch officials 
are careful to caution the visitor that such a 
perfect result must involve a considerable 
element of luck. 

However, United States officials here are 
generous in attributing most of the success 
to Dutch good sense and wise policies. 

The country, which 10 years ago seemed to 
have emerged from World War II in a hope- 
lessly unbalanced trade condition, having 
lost much of its great wealth in Indonesia, 
has very nearly achieved that mystical state 
of “over-all international balance.” This 
does not mean that it has licked the dollar 
problem, since there still is a running annual 
deficit of some $200,000,000 with the United 
States and Canada that nobody can quite see 
how to fill. 


NATION NOW EARNING WELL 


But there is neither a theoretical nor a 
practical reason why a small country like the 
Netherlands should exactly balance off in 
trade with one particular part of the world. 
What is important—and phenomenal—is 
that, taking one area with another, the 
Netherlands now can earn enough by ex- 
ports, services performed for other nations 
and income from foreign investments to pay 
for sufficient imports to keep her rapidly 
growing population employed at productive 
work, and to enable her to contemplate a 
moderate growth in living <tandards. 

This growth in living standards is for 
the future, however. Now the Netherlands 
is deliberately foregoing the fruits of rising 
productivity to carry her heavy defense bur- 
den almost entirely out of currently earned 
income, which of course, is being supple- 
mented by United States aid. 


COST OF LIVING IS STABLE 


Not all financial circles agree, but Finance 
Minister Pieter Lieftinck feels he must make 
taxes cover his defense budget to avoid un- 
setting the delicate and slowly recovering 
capital market that has been made possible 
since the war by his stern monetary policies. 

Although artificial control of prices and 
subsidies has been virtually nonexistent dur- 
ing the great price disturbances that followed 
the outbreak of the Korean war, and al- 
though 40 percent of every guilder earned in 
this country comes from activities involving 
international trade, the cost of living—ex- 
cept for the deliberate stimulus given it by 
the removal of subsidies—has remained al- 
most stable. Now it is tending to fall 
slightly. 

Carrying out this policy has cost some- 
thing. Textile and show industries are in 
the doldrums, but this is true all over Eu- 
rope. There has been a sharp growth in un- 
employment in textile, agricultural and con- 
sumer enterprises, but unemployment still 
is less than 4 percent of the labor force, and 
there is more concern about it in some inter- 
national bodies outside the Netherlands than 
in either Government or labor circles here. 





Repatriation of Prisoners of War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the few outstanding 
issues in the truce talks at Panmunjom 
is the repatriation of North Korean and 
ner We by U.N. troops in 

orea. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Our position originally was that we 
would stand firm and would agree to no 
involuntary repatriation. 

The Wall Street Journal, March 31, 
1952, reported that we have moved from 
this position to one that states we will 
agree to repatriation of all prisoners 
provided we can redefine the word pris- 
oner. Under this redefining we would 
classify as nonprisoners captives “who 
violently object to being repatriated.” 
This is a distinct retreat here from our 
first position. “No involuntary repa- 
triation” indicates a free, unpressured 
choice. But when does a person object 
violently enough to avoid repatriation? 
When he throws himself against a bay- 
onet? 

On April 6 the Peking Communist 
radio stated that the Chinese Commu- 
nist command had guaranteed that all 
POW’'s “will reunite with their families, 
take part in the construction work 
of peace, and lead a peaceful life,” 
even though they had anti-Communist 
phrases tatooed on their arms. The 
significance of this broadcast is that the 
Chinese feel that this issue is near ac- 
ceptance by the U. N. truce team and 
Washington. They will promise every- 
thing to achieve their point. 

We cannot agree to any terms which 
compromise our original position of no 
involuntary repatriation, no matter 
under what guise or subterfuge, par- 
ticularly because we would violate the 
specific promises of our propaganda 
leaflets and safe-conduct passes with 
which we bombarded the Chinese and 
North Korean troops. 

We have more than 132,000 Chinese 
and North Korean prisoners of war. 
Many of these surrendered with these 
safe-conduct passes in their hands. Our 
psychological warfare did an excellent 
job and thereby saved the lives of many 
American soldiers. If we repudiate these 
promises now, our American soldiers in 
future Koreas will face the hazardous 
task of digging each enemy soldier out 
of his foxhole with a bayonet, since the 
enemy will know he cannot trust us. 

The following are excerpts from U. N. 
surrender leafiets and safe-conduct 
passes which U. N. dropped on Chinese 
Communist and North Korean forces to 
induce them to surrender: 

Most of you were not Communists. You 
were forced by a few Communist leaders to 
fight and be sacrificed for Russia. Why 
should you continue to do this? Join the 
United Nations side, for freedom and pros- 
perity (No. 7024, Chinese). 

Bring your fellow soldiers over to the U. N. 
forces; good food, good treatment and even- 
tual freedom await you (No. 8021, Chinese). 

The Chinese soldier is a lost hero. He is 
doomed by Communist leaders to perpetual 
slavery of world revolution (No. 6023, Chi- 
nese, February 28, 1952). 

Friends your real enemy is behind you and 
forces you to hurl your flesh and blood into 
@ flaming hell. Do not die for the Commu- 
nist aggressor. Do not become a ghost in a 
foreign land. Choose the road that leads to 
safety and life. Escape your unit now and 
come to U.N. lines. We have many Chinese 
speaking people here to welcome you, and 
you will be kept together with your past 
comrades—Chinese—to live according to 
your own customs (No. 8595-B, Chinese). 

Only justice is honored with final victory. 
History shows that no nation can long sur- 
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vive by practicing injustice. Our friends, do 
not be deceived by the false propaganda of 
the Communists. They will still try to force 
you to death. But do not obey them. Live, 
and await the glorious day of freedom (No. 
1030, Korean). 

Life or death is your choice. Surrender 
while there is still time. Your life will be 
safe. Live to help your family and to build 
a strong and free Korea (No. 1016, Korean). 

Do nothing to help the Communists. Be 
steadfast. The day of liberation will surely 
come (No. 7001, Korean). 

The day of liberation will come. A little 
more patience in adversity. Trust us. You 
will enjoy your former freedom (No. 8001, 
Korean civilians). 

Men in the Communist slave world live 
painful life bounded by enslavement, oppres- 
sion, and hatred. It is the aim of the U.N. 
that all individuals should have the same 
human rights and freedoms. No man should 
live a life of slavery and fear where thoughts 
and action are controlled for them. The 
Communists have taken from you every hu- 
man right but the right to hope for a brighter 
day. You are forced to join the army, you 
are caught up in liquidations and purges. 
You always live in fears. What has happened 
to your personal liberties? The U.N. is now 
fighting against the Communist aggressor. 
It is hoped that you shall seize the oppor- 
tunity to rise up against your Communist 
oppressors. The U. N. symbolizes hope for a 
bright day (No. 8593-A, Chinese). 

Come over to the United Nations side now 
where you are free from the brutalities of 
your Communist leaders. Good treatment is 
absolutely guaranteed (No. 8019, Korean). 


Mr. Speaker, though we cannot make 
any compromise on the repatriation of 
these war prisoners who surrendered to 
us, this does not mean we need abandon 
the American soldiers who have been 
taken prisoners by the Reds. We must 
rescue these men. On March 31, the 
Chinese Communists held 1,075 known 
American prisoners. How many addi- 
tional of the 9,916 American soldiers who 
are missing in action are held by the 
Reds is unknown. 

If we cannot rescue these American 
soldiers through our manipulations on 
Panmunjom and do it without sacrificing 
our principles or other innocent men, 
then we should take what measures are 
necessary to rescue them. Here is what 
I believe we could and should do: 

First. Supply more officers and non- 
commissioned officers to Chiang Kai- 
shek to help train his troops. Right 
now there are about 350 American mili- 
tary personnel helping Chiang Kai-shek 
in Formosa under the able direction of 
Gen. William Chase. But General Chase 
needs more help in order to do a thorough 
job with the 600,000 troops of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s. The Chinese soldier is an 
excellent fighter but he needs the train- 
ing which the Americans can best pro- 
vide. 

Second. We should supply more maté- 
riel and weapons to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces in Formosa so that eventually he 
will be prepared to launch an assault on 
the Chinese mainland. 

Third. When Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
are ready to launch an assault on the 
mainland of China we should be pre- 
pared to continue to supply his forces 
with whatever ammunition and ma- 
terial he needs. Also our Navy should 
continue to protect Formosa. But 
American troops need not take part in 
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any assault against the Chinese main- 
land. 

Fourth. We should institute an im- 
mediate naval blockade of the entire 
Chinese coast and supply Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces with vessels which can be 
used to attack the coastwise shipping in 
China. 

Fifth. We should supply the guerrilla 
forces in China with guns and ammuni- 
tion and encouragement. We should 
particularly try to enable these guerrilla 
forces to cut off the supply routes to 
Korea and Indochina from China. 

If we adopt these measures we can res- 
cue our boys who are prisoners of the 
Reds. We do not need to sacrifice our 
principles, go back on our pledged word, 
or forfeit innocent lives to rescue them. 
We need but act courageously and 
resolutely. 

I include herewith Mr. George Sokol- 
sky’s commentary which appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald of April 10, 
1952: 

THESE Days 


(By George Sokolsky) 


It is impossible to make head or tail out 
of the negotiations at Panmunjom concern- 
ing prisoners of war. The rumors lead to 
the unbelievable conclusion that the Ameri- 
can authorities would be willing to sacrifice 
the anti-Communist Korean prisoners cf 
war to end the 9-month deadlock. 

Such an inhumane appeasement of Stalin 
should shock the moral sensibilities of the 
world, because all these sacrifices to free- 
dom, and probably their families, will ke 
killed in revenge for their patriotism. 

I have been permitted to see a letter ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Spellman by a Korean 
prisoner of war now in one of our camps, 
who wrote: 

“We escaped from the tiger’s jaws and sur- 
rendered to U. N. forces. We now cast oure- 
selves upon your eminence’s Christian chare- 
ity and entreat your powerful heip. We 
fear that the U. N. authorities do not fully 
understand our dreadful plight—that they 
will deliver us back into the grip of our souls’ 
enemies. We beg them rather to put us in 
the front line of the U. N. forces in desperate 
attacks. Put us where we can front the 
worst shocks of our detested enemy. We 
will prove our worth. 

“May we suggest that the world unite to 
grapple with these foes of the supernatural, 
to struggle until, with victory, comes a 
chance to live in peace. Eminence, how can 
it be done? You can sympathize with our 
bewilderment. We hope that, if we are un- 
acceptable to U. N. forces, you can persuade 
them to send us to free China in Formosa. 
Or is there no corner of the free world, for 
us?” 

No matter how skillfully and successfully 
the truth is hidden from us, the facts pass 
along the Asiatic underground grapevine and 
have reached these desperate human beings 
to whom death is no greater danger than 
surrender to the mad Chinese-Russian mas- 
ters who would torture them to lie and to 
denounce the United States. The torture 
would be of the soul even more than of the 
body. 

Now that the truth of the Katyn massacre 
is accepted by most decent persons—and the 
truth is that Katyn was a mass murder of 
Poles by Russians—it is believable that these 
enemies of civilization can kill off their pris- 
oners of war and throw them into a com- 
mon grave. Any appeasement of the Rus- 
sians could produce the most brutal mas- 
sacre and for it the United States would have 
to accept responsibility. We handed over 
those Germans who ideologically stood by us; 
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if we are about to do that to the Koreans, 
it will be an outrage not only against the 
victims, but against all morality. 

Our position in Asia has already been so 
weakened that it is difficult to discover 
means for strengthening it. The betrayal of 
China, arranged by Gen. George Marshall and 
fully documented in the testimony before 
the Russell committee about the dismissal 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, had an impact 
on Asia so powerful that it is today our 
most serious international problem. 

How could India or Pakistan or Iran trust 
the United States, once we had betrayed 
China? The so-called internationalists in 
the United States who place Europe above 
America and whose main concern is the 
preservation of Great Britain and France 
rather than to protect the future of the 
United States, sincerely believed between 
1945 and 1950 that they could ignore Asia. 
However, Stalin, who had captured the in- 
itiative at Yalta, decided that Asia would 
be his battlefield. 

Even while he arranged for what has come 
to be known as the episode of the Berlin 
airlift, it was only a distraction for the 
consolidation of his position in China, and 
when that was completed, he arranged for 
the war in Korea, which cost him nothing, 
but has given the United States nearly 
107,000 casualties and restored a war econ- 
omy for the American people. 

In every diplomatic move, thus far, Stalin 
has been successful and the United States 
has either arranged a palliative like NATO 
or has retreated from its position. The rea- 
son is that American diplomacy, which 
should have been focused on Asia, was 
focused on Great Britain and France. This 
fundamental error is the mother of all our 
errors. 

And now the prisoner-of-war negotiations 
at Panmunjom may lead us into another 
error, that of an inhuman betrayal of our 
Own allies, of men who strengthened our 
cause by surrender. The immorality of 
such an act will have everlasting repercus- 
sions. 


Mr. Speaker, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has always taken a forth- 
right stand on matters pertaining to 
foreign policy. They have spoken 
strongly against any compromise of 
principle which would send any prisoner 
back to Communist slavery against his 
will. 

I include the following resolution re- 
cently adopted by the free trade-union 
committee of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


DECLARATION BY FREE TRADE-UNION COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The free trade-union committee of the 
American Federation of Labor feels impelled 
at this critical juncture in the Korean truce 
negotiations to speak out against any pos- 
sibility of appeasement or fake compromise 
scheme affecting the Chinese and North 
Korean prisoners of war. We are particu- 
larly concerned at this time because the 
truce negotiators have gone into secret ses- 
sion, ostensibly to effect without any con- 
tinuing publicity some settlement of this 
supervening issue. 

We have no objection to secret sessiong 
as such. However, in this case, since we 
know how determined the Communists are 
to force the repatriation of prisoners, we 
of the American Federation of Labor are 
concerned that some tricky formula may be 
evolved which would betray the pledged 
word of the United Nations, given in the 
name of General Ridgway, that enemy pris- 
oners, upon voluntary surrender would have 
the right to claim refuge from communism. 
We believe that this same right to reject 
repatriation should be granted to those 
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enemy troops taken in battle who are today 
unwilling to return to totalitarian slavery, 

The U.N. forces now hold 132,000 prisoners, 
some of them civilians, some having been 
impressed into military service, and some 
genuine Communists. A large number, per- 
haps the majority, of these prisoners have 
indicated in various ways that they are fear- 
ful of repatriation. The U. N. command 
is aware that many of these prisoners came 
over to our side because of U. N. military 
pledges that if they surrendered they would 
be honorably treated and protected against 
reprisal. 

We believe that the way in which the 
repatriation issue is resolved will have far- 
reaching effects throughout the world. If 
we surrender to the Communist demand for 
forced repatriation, as once the free world 
did in tne case of refugee Russians in Ger- 
many, we will be doing irreparable injury 
to the fight for freedom not only in Asia 
but in Europe as well. A billion Asians are 
watching to see if the free world has the 
moral strength to resist tyrannical demands 
by totalitarian aggressors. We have not the 
right to bargain away the lives of human 
beings for a scrap of paper armistice. 

We urge the U. N. negotiators to stand fast 
on the repatriation demand of the Com- 
munists and to remember that the price of 
surrender at Panmunjom is the weakening 
of resistance forces in Prague, Budapest, 
Warsaw and all the cities and countries now 
enslaved by communism. The Communists 
know this and that is why they are ready 
to do anything to win their demand for 
forced repatriation. 

In addition, we urge that the country 
which has lost so much of its civilian and 
military population, the Republic of Korea, 
be accorded the right to sit at the armistice 
table and to urge its case. The Republic of 
Korea has suffered almost 3 million casual- 
ties in battle and behind the lines. Cer- 
tainly, the Korean people have earned the 
right to be heard on the issue of repatria- 
tion as well as upon all other issues and we 
urge this, too, upon the U. N. command as a 
proper course of action, 
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HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I called attention to the crisis 
in the domestic sugar-beet industry and 
particularly in Montana's sugar-produc- 
ing areas. As I pointed out at that time, 
a domestic-sugar industry is of impor- 
tance not only to the farmers and busi- 
nessmen who seek to maintain a bal- 
anced economy in the producing areas, 
but also to the American consumers of 
sugar, which means everyone. If the 
domestic-sugar industry is forced into 
decline and eventually withers away be- 
cause of unfavorable Government policy, 
the primary loser will be the American 
consumer who will be at the mercy of 
foreign producers and who will have to 
pay whatever price foreign producers 
may demand. I also pointed out that 
sugar is an essential commodity, and 
that we should strive as a measure of 
self-defense to maintain as great as 
possible a degree of self-sufficiency. We 
do not want to risk the possibility of 


sugar shortages because an enemy may 
cut our supply lines to overseas sources, 

The primary factor operating to dis- 
courage production of beet sugar in the 
United States is price. The price of 
sugar is determined almost entirely by 
the Department of Agriculture, under 
the authority granted in the Sugar Act. 
Until recent weeks it has been the long- 
term policy of the Department to keep 
sugar prices down, and this has been 
done by establishing a high consumptive 
estimate each year. On the few occa- 
sions when it has appeared that the price 
of sugar might rise, the Secretary of 
Agriculture had increased the consump- 
tive estimate. 

On the surface it may appear that this 
stabilized low price is beneficial to con- 
sumers. However, as I have said, it is 
not beneficial to consumers if it destroys 
their domestic source of sugar. The 
price increase at the retail level that 
would be necessary to return a fair price 
to the growers would be only a small 
fraction of the price Americans might be 
called upon to pay were they at the 
mercy of an international sugar combine. 

There has been an apparent change 
in the Secretary’s policy in recent 
months, and the current consumptive 
estimate is somewhat below that of the 
previous year. However, the price in- 
crease thus far recorded is still not suf- 
ficient to attract farmers to the produc- 
tion of more sugar beets, and I hope 
earnestly that Mr. Brannan will take 
further action in behalf of the domestic 
producers, 

I have gathered some figures which il- 
lustrate the low estate of the sugar beet 
industry in Montana at this time. I 
am indebted to Senator Thomas A. Ross, 
of Blaine County, Mont.; Mr. R. E. 
James, president of the International 
Council of Sugar Workers and Allied In- 
dustrial Unions, Mr. Johh Haw of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co., and 
to the Department of Agriculture for 
some of the material and statistics. 

First, with regard to the decline in 
production of sugar beets in Montana, 
I am advised that the average Montana 
production of sugar beets in 1940-49 
was 816,000 tons. In 1951 production 
was 544,000 tons, a reduction of 272,000 
tons below the 10-year average, or ap- 
proximately 5,440,000 bags. 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. has now 
decided to close and move its factory at 
Chinook, Mont., after serious drops in 
production. The following table for the 
years the factory operated illustrates the 
declining interest in sugar beets: 









Acres 
harvested 


10, 112 
7, 81 
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It is as easy to understand why such 
@ decline in production would cause the 
company to move its operations else- 
where. It is, however, a very serious 
matter to the local community and to 
the State of Montana, and it is doubly 
serious to the State, since the same or 
similar conditions prevail elsewhere. 

I am advised, for example, that the 
factory of the America Crystal Sugar 
Co. at Missoula, Mont., processed 135,962 
tons of beets in 1947 and only 44,206 tons 
in 1951. The Great Western Sugar Co. 
at Billings processed approximately 25,- 
000 tons of beets in 1945 and only 17,000 
tons last year. The Holly Sugar Co., 
which operates factories at Hardin and 
Sidney, Mont., reported acreage of 38,299 
acres in 1947 and only 21,892 in 1951. 
This means loss of income to the workers 
in the factories, local businessmen, the 
railroads, and the farmers. . 

It is true that other factors enter into 
the problem, but the primary factor in- 
fluencing this decline in an important 
crop is price. The following table shows 
clearly why this is so—it lists the aver- 
age prices Montana farmers received for 
various crops in 1941 and in 1952 and the 
percentage increase in price: 


Average prices received by Montana farmers 











Price 
Percent 
Crop | in- 
Janu- | Janu- | crease 
ary 1941 ary 1952 

Ee, bushel..| $0.58 | $1.85 319 

Mca ntaieniehetasimiaaeatind do... 62 1.99 321 

eee do_ 40) 1.29 322 

ea do. 29 . 88 308 

i tse wo 2.15 239 

Beans....... hundredweight_. 2.20 6.7 305 
Alfalfa: 

5. 31.60 5A4 

8.10 | 38.80 479 

&.00 28.10 351 

6.70 17. 20 247 

&. 30 28. 10 339 

.31 .70 229 

&71 | 13.95 100 





1 Includes benefits and support payments. 


Even the highest price increase shown 
on this chart falls short of increases in 
the prices of things farmers must buy, 
and far short of the increases in cost of 
preduction that farmers have experi- 
enced. The relatively unfavorable posi- 
tion of sugar beets is clearly illustrated. 
It is no mystery why farmers are turn- 
ing to other crops, where they may ex- 
pect a more nearly equitable return for 
their labor and investment. 

At the time the Sugar Act was under 
consideration, I pointed out the unde- 
sirable features of the act and the dan- 
gers of rigid Government control. How- 
ever, the producers and processors were 
in favor of the act, and I am certain they 
hoped that it would be administered 
fairly to the domestic growers and in the 
long-range interests of both consumers 
and producers. Such has not been the 
case. The present situation with regard 
to sugar-beet production in Montana is a 
convincing example of what happens to 
a commodity when it is placed under a 
government control that can hold prices 
at an unrealistic and abnormally de- 
pressed level. 

Since his announcement of the con- 
sumptive estimate last December, I have 
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been hopeful that Mr. Brannan has seen 
the error of his former policy and will 
henceforth adhere strictly to a policy of 
encouraging a fair return to the growers. 
It is within his authority under the law 
to guarantee a fair return for the grow- 
ers. Failure to do so will be increasingly 
harmful to the economies of many do- 
mestic producing areas, and eventually 
to the country as a whole. 





Hidden Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Hidden Taxes Get Biggest 
Bite of All from United States Families,” 
written by George Minot and published 
in the Boston Herald of April 6, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hippenw Taxes Ger Biccest Brre or ALL From 
UNTTep STATES FAMILIES 


(By George Minot) 

Members of the average family would be 
shocked if they stopped to think how much 
of their income goes for taxes. Perhaps 
they already have realized how much big 
Government spending and waste have 
changed their way of life. When we had 
11,000,000 men under arms it was pretty 
much expected the bite would be deep, but 
after victory and demobilization and the 
reign of peace and prosperity the Democrats 
have been bragging about, people might be 
excused if they had expected a let-up. 

It is high taxes more than anything else 
that is causing people to cut down on their 
purchases of luxury goods and put more of 
their money into savings at a time when 
wages are high. These same taxes are the 
greatest threat existing today to our present 
form of government. 

First you see more and more power cen- 
tralized in Washington and then you see that 
power used to substitute socialism for our 
present economic democracy. It is time peo- 
ple woke up to the fact that the sixteenth 
amendment that gave Congress the power to 
tax also contained the power to destroy what 
it taxed. 


GO TO ANY LENGTHS TO STAY IN POWER 


You can put a great many of these high 
taxes at the door of the present administra- 
tion. The politicians are so anxious to stay 
in power that they are going to ridiculous 
lengths to insure a continuation of good 
times this election year. It’s enough to 
nauseate a person with a real strong stomach 
to read what Mr. Truman says about checking 
inflation and waste and then look at some 
of his ridiculous budget figures that he de- 
fies honest Senators like Brrp and GrorcEe 
to cut by a single penny. 

Nobody in Congress has his eye on the 
public purse with more vigilance and com- 
mon sense than Representative Ricuarp B. 
WIGcLEsworTH. Some time ago, learning that 
Congress had appropriated $35,000,000,000 in 
United States aid to 59 foreign countries be- 
tween 1945 and 1952, he set out to tear down 
this astronomical figure so that ordinary per- 
sons could understand what it meant. Thus 
he discovered that in an 8-year period a 








family of five in this country has handed over 
$1,150 to the administration for transfer out- 
side the country. 

He carried this a little further and found 
it figured out at $230 each for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. He 
found that taxpayers have paid $115 to every 
living person in Europe, a little more than 
$10 to every man, woman, and child in the 
Near East and Africa, $6.25 per capita in Asia 
and the Pacific, and $4.60 to every person 
living in Latin America. 

The Greeks got $187 each; the Austrians 
$132. France got $105 in American money 
for each of the 42,770,000 Frenchmen, and 
Great Britain $135 for every resident. 

You could carry on these figures to an 
awfully ridiculous conclusion, even to de- 
tailing and wondering about the 29 cents 
that every Indian got or a little more for 
every Egyptian—but at least the figures indi- 
cate one reason why our taxes are so high. 

Big spending at home is another reason. 
If you run over that colossal budget you will 
find items like $624,000,000 for education and 
research in 1953, compared with $228,000,000 
in 1952 and $115,000,000 in 1951. Everybody 
will admit it is wonderful to spend a lot on 
education and research, but there isn’t any 
sense in running hog wild on it when the 
deficit coming up looks as if it would be as 
much as the entire cost of running the Fed- 
eral Government before World War I. 


WASTE AND CORRUPTION FOLLOW 


The whole matter of taxing, spending, and 
electing has been a stated policy of the ad- 
ministration since the early days of the sec- 
ond Roosevelt, and waste, extravagance, and 
corruption have followed as the bureaucrats 
grew fat with power. The average person has 
been told all about that until he is sick of 
hearing about it. 

There is another kind of tax he may not 
have paid too much attention to—one that 
creeps up on him when he isn’t looking and 
takes his pennies, dimes, and dollars in ter- 
rific amounts. These are the taxes that are 
imposed on manufacturers and merchants 
and then passed along to the consumer in 
the form of higher prices. 

With them go the excise taxes added on 
by States and cities. If Mr. Taxpayer real- 
ized how much these hidden taxes cut into 
his income and how much they cost him a 
year, he would yell to high heaven. 

Here are some statistics on it: 

The Tax Foundation, after a long study of 
the matter, came up with the figures that a 
hypothetical family of 3.2 persons having an 
income of $70 a week and whose income tax 
is only around $300—averages $798 in hidden 
taxes. 

At the $15,000 level the same family pays 
two-thousand-six-hundred-odd dollars in in- 
come tax and then pays $4,000 in hidden 
taxes. It is little wonder that you then come 
up with the proposition that a married man 
with two children must earn $11,800 a year 
for his family to live as well as it did on 
$5,000 a year in 1939. 

Here is how just a few of the hidden taxes 
hit you: 


Real value | Taxes | Price 















$0.2 | $0.07 $0. 27 


09 . 05 -14 

14 .08 23 

19, 00-20. 00 8. 80 23.00 

4 015 -49 

220 13 42 

0% 15 .24 

-97 -4 1.31 

6.8 2.95 9.55 

Ee ceteheseniintnetiel 3. 52 1.08 400 

SET. nc ccnsdtinebion 49 16 . 65 

Coal or niicai jnchtsiitnienttd 9.00} 15.00 24. a 
Gasoline (gallon) -......... -12 -4 4 

I sseaennumemnsen 9.75 2.45 12.20 
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Candy <<< == —eeee Ve . . 
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These are just a few items taken at ran- 
dom. You don’t eat a mouthful, buy a 
thing, go anywhere, or do anything that these 
hidden taxes do not take a chunk. 

If you really want to get a shock look tnto 
how much you are soaked in taxes when you 
drive off with a new car. If it costs you 
#3,000, then almost $800 goes into the pockets 
of the Federal, State, and local tax collectors. 
The dealer that sold it to you, the man who 
made it, and the various suppliers of parts 
get only $2,200 out of what you paid when 
you drove off. 

The Federal income tax is bad enough. 
The State income tax is something we in 
Massachusetts are soaked with. But it is 
hidden levies that take the biggest bite of all. 
Many of them are pretty painless when they 
go out, but their general extent is appalling, 
even when compared with the Federal in- 
come tax, which now isn’t much below its 
wartime peak. 

The question, of course, is just how long 
the American people will stand having their 
pockets picked, and how long the United 
States economy can stand up under it. As 
you have seen stated here before, the great- 
est hope for peace and freedom in the world 
today is the solvency of this country. 





Cut Where It Hurts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Boston Herald which 
was printed in the Tuesday, April 1, 
issue. It deals with distributive educa- 
tion, an item in the Department of Labor 
and Federal Security Agency appropria- 
tions bill. 

The editorial follows: 
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The House Appropriations Committee in 
Washington has struck an unintended blow 
at education in this State by cutting from 
the Federal funds to be allotted for State 
reimbursement the whole amount designed 
for vocational distributive education. 

Economy is a fine thing, but this is selec- 
tive economy, which is purely arbitrary in 
its. target choice. Vocational distributive 
education is training for retailing, wholesal- 
ing, and other distributive services. And the 
demand for such training is unusually high 
here. It is estimated that 20 percent of all 
Massachusetts high-school graduates enter 
distributive occupations. 

Those who find employment in large whole- 
sale and retail establishments may get their 
principal training on the job. But many 
others are entirely dependent on the voca- 
tional training provided in the schools. The 
training program is vital to the area's many 
small distributive businesses, which would 
not get expert help without it. Training 
programs using Federal matching funds have 
Leen set up in no less than 33 Bay State 
communities, and Boston alone has 6 such 
programs. 

It would be false economy to drop voca- 
tional distributive training in Massachusetts 
schools. And if Federal financing is denied, 
the money must be sought from some other 
source. In the long run it might prove ad- 
Vantageous to Massachusetts to have the 
Program reconstituted on a purely State and 
local basis. There is little doubt that we 
pay more out for the national program than 
we get back. 








But the program was originated 15 years 
ago under Federal auspices and is now budg- 
eted in the expectation of Federal aid. The 
casual and unannounced dropping of the 
program by House action would cause un- 
necessary dislocation of established local 
plans and would in fact be a breach of faith 
with communities. 

If the program is to be turned over to the 
States it should be with ample advance no- 
tice and with some preliminary tapering off 
of Federal support. The $1,794,000, which 
has been the usual annual outlay for the 
whole country, will not break the National 
Treasury for another year or two while bil- 
lions are being poured out for foreign aid, 
defense, and domestic boondoggling. 

The question here is not of economy, but 
of shifting a useful expenditure from one 
group of taxpayers to another. We don’t 
have to rush that kind of bookkeeping re- 
form. The education cut should be restored. 





The Importance of the Fallbrook Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish at 
this time to bring to the attention of 
the Members of the House a highly illu- 
minating article by William F. Elliot 
which has been published in the April 
10, 1952, issue of Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly. 

Mr. Elliot is secretary of the Kings 
River conservation district, a political 
subdivision of the State of California, 
embracing the entire Kings River serv- 
ice area of 1,100,000 acres situated in the 
great San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. Elliot presents the basic issue at 
stake in all the California water-rights 
cases which at present are receiving na- 
tional publicity. That issue is extremely 
simple: Have the water users of Cali- 
fornia any rights which the Federal 
Government can be compelled to respect? 

In order to comply with the rules of 
the House with respect to space limita- 
tions in the Recorp, it is unfortunately 
necessary to omit a portion of Mr. Elliot's 
article. That portion deals with an his- 
torical account of the development of 
California water law. The article, as 
edited, follows: 

It is quite likely that the average utility 
man outside of California has heard little 
or nothing of the Santa Margarita River. 
Yet the fate of every utility depending for 
hydroelectric supply on any navigable stream 
or tributary in the United States may well 
be influenced by the outcome of a case now 
pending in the Federal courts about the 
water use. 

The Santa Margarita doesn’t amount to 
much as rivers go. It rises near Oak Mount, 
in the mountanous region southeast of Los 
Angeles, and flows generally southwest. The 
biggest town along its course is Fallbrook, 
a Village of less than 1,000 inhabitants. 
Close to the Pacific coast, it rushes down 
the mountainside and empties into the 
Pacific just north of the town of Oceanside. 

Small as it is, for that arid region, it is a 
bountiful stream, providing the chief source 
of water for Fallbrook and 10,000 to 15,000 
farmers, 


Unfortunately for these people, the Federal 
Government has built Camp Pendleton, one 
of its important Marine Corps bases, near 
Oceanside. The Marines need water. An 
agreement was therefore reached limiting 
the rights of the town of Fallbrook and the 
nearby farmers to the water. 

Then the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office stepped into the picture. It 
asserted that the Government has the right 
of sovereignty in all the water in the Santa 
Margarita River. The effect of the claim is 
to charge that many of the present users 
thereof are stealing their water from the 
Marine base and are thus impairing the 
defense effort. 

Naturally enough, the people of southern 
California generally are all worked up about 
this. Water is the thing of all things of 
which they have a shortage during most of 
the year. They have interested their Con- 
gressmen in the implied dangers and a lot 
will be heard of the matter before the courts 
have finally decided it. Today some far- 
seeing easterners are beginning to see the 
light, and it is not only water that is con- 
cerned. All use~ of river water may be in- 
volved, including hydroelectric uses. It’s the 
tidelands case all over again, except that it 
involves rivers instead of offshore submerged 
lands with their gas-oil deposits. 

For, if the Federal Government can assert 
its sole right to the water in one river, re- 
gardless of the preexisting rights of those 
along its banks, it is reasonably certain that 
it can be as dictatorial about the water in 
other rivers. If the Federal Government has 
the “paramount right” to the consumptive 
use of water, for its own projects and estab- 
lishments, has it not a similar preference 
due to the beneficial (but nonconsumptive) 
use, such as hydroelectric rights for its own 
Government projects—pre-existing or out- 
standing rights notwithstanding? 

More recently efforts have been made in 
Congress to head off the threat of Federal 
proprietary domination of all the Nation's 
rivers, by legislation similar in respects to 
the controversial tidelands bill. This bill 
(H. R. 5368), based on the Santa Margarita 
case, would require the Federal Government 
to comply with State law in claiming water 
rights. As amended in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Interior Affairs Committee, on 
motion of Representative Bow (Republican, 
Ohio), this restriction would apply to the 
whole United States—not just the limited 
western areas. 

The complexity of the current row over 
Calfornia water rights is more apparent than 
real. Indeed, the basic issue at stake in all 
the cases which at present are receiving na- 
tional publicity, is extremely simple: Have 
the water users of California any rights 
which the Federal Government can be com- 
pelled to respect? That is the issue at Fall- 
brook. It is the issue in the Ivanhoe irri- 
gation district contract validation case. 
Farmers whose land is riparian to the San 
Joaquin River are in court over that issue. 
Behind the growing agitation to have the 
State of California buy back the Central 
Valley-project from the United States, the 
same issue is apparent and strongly oper- 
ative. Many more examples could be added 
to the list. ° 

Federal attorneys and agencies—particu- 
larly the Bureau of Reclamation—have 
caused considerable confusion. Even here 
in the Central Valley of California, which 
involves electric power as well as water, and 
where the issue involves political and eco- 
nomic consequences also, thousands of good 
citizens are still taken in by the devious ar- 
guments and an interminable legal strategy 
which, whenever it loses on one point, im- 
mediately comes up with two new ones. It 
is not remarkable that people in the Mid- 
west and East should be confused, or that 
they should begin to wish that Califor- 
nians—recipients, in the eastern view, of 
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more than generous Federal largess—would 
pipe down for awhile. 

But the basic factor is, or should be, that 
California's water belongs to the people of 
California. The State has many laws pre- 
scribing how, and under what limiting con- 
ditions, that water shall be used. All Fed- 
eral agencies are required by Federal law to 
obey the laws of California respecting the 
ownership and use of water. Now, after 
many painful experiences, the people of Cali- 
fornia, more especially the irrigation in- 
terests, are beginning to unite in an effort 
to force compliance with the law by Federal 
agencies. 

California always has had a clear title to 
its own water, though it took the people and 
legislature of the State the 78 years be- 
tween 1850 and 1928 to get the fact set 
down in clear legal terms. Too many peo- 
ple, nowadays, tend to forget that there was 
no Federal Government until the Original 
Thirteen States consented to the establish- 
ment of such a Government, and that these 
States gave certain defined and limited 
powers to the new Federal Government, re- 
serving to themselves or to their people all 
other powers. 

7. 7 © ae e 


In the Fallbrook case, the United States is 
attempting to do two things, both of them 
contrary to the theory of California’s con- 
stitutional rights: (1) It is asserting that it 
has paramount rights to the water of the 
Santa Margarita River in San Diego County; 
(2) it is attempting to enjoin some 14,000 
water users in order to prevent them from 
further exercising rights which are based on 
a long history of appropriation for the bene- 
ficial purposes of domestic and irrigation 
use. This matter is before the courts, and 
it would be both futile and impertinent to 
try to anticipate their final decision; but, 
in the opinion of half a dozen lawyers with 
whom the writer has discussed the case, it 
may be said with certainty that if the Federal 
Government succeeds in establishing its 
claim to paramount rights on the Santa 
Margarita River, it can make a similar claim 
good anywhere, and not a single water right 
in California will be safe. 

7 7 * . 


The policies and intentions of the Bureau 
of Reclamation collide head-on with both 
State law and the agency's obligation to obey 
it in handling water that belongs to the 
people of California. The Bureau's policies 
and intentions are best exemplified locally 
by the so-called 9 (e) contracts which the 
Agency has signed with a number of irriga- 
tion districts for service from the Central 
Valley project. 

This contract gets its name from section 
9 (e) of the 1939 Reclamation Projects Act. 
Where the contract is in force, the Bureau 
becomes for all practical purposes, a utility 
company; it sells water for so much an acre- 
foot—the same water which California law 
declares to be the property of the people of 
the State. It is not a repayment contract. 
At the end of a 40-year period, the signatory 
districts will have acquired no permanent 
water rights; even the renewal of the con- 
tract at the end of the 40 years is not guar- 
anteed, but is at the pleasure of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Meanwhile, the right to 
use California’s water thus purchased from 
a Federal agency is subject to many limita- 
tions and restrictions which are not contem- 
plated by the California irrigation districts, 
code and, in the view of some of the best 
water lawyers in the State, are illegal and 
unenforceable. 

One of these, of course, is the famous acre- 
age limitation provision of the Reclamation 
Act, generally known as the “160-acre law,” 
though apparently the limitation can be 
contracted or expanded almost indefinitely 
as the wish or whim of the Secretary of the 
Interior may direct. The original Reclama- 
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acres held in single ownership may be fur- 
nished with water from a Federal project. 
The chief purpose of the limitation was to 
prevent speculation in arid public lands at 
the expense of the taxpayer, and few people 
in California or anywhere else have ever 
quarreled with that purpose. Equally few 
have ever objected to the application of the 
limitation to privately owned lands re- 
claimed from aridity by Federal projects. 

But the Bureau has tried to apply the lim- 
itation to highly developed lands in the Cen- 
tral Valley of California, lands which are not 
arid, but merely need more water than na- 
ture supplies them. There is no public land 
in the CVP area, nor is the CVP a reclama- 
tion project; it is a project to furnish sup- 
plemental water to deficient areas. That 
was the clearly understood purpose of the 
State water plan which later became the 
Central Valley project; and the CVP was 
turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation on 
that basis. Yet, the history of the project 
ever since 1935 has been one of consistent 
and continual effort by the Bureau to sub- 
stitute its own administrative decisions for 
State law and to establish by contractual ar- 
rangements and administrative action com- 
plete control of the water diverted and dis- 
tributed by the CVP. 

The 9 (e) contract is now before the su- 
perior court of Tulare County in the Ivan- 
hoe Irrigation District validation case. The 
district is asking the court to approve the 
contract. One Courtney McCracken, an ex- 
cess landowner within the district, is con- 
tending that it should be found invalid. 
McCracken’s attorney is Harry Horton of El 
Centro; by general consensus one of the 
ablest water lawyers in California and also 
attorney for the large and powerful Imperial 
irrigation district. Horton contends in his 
original brief that the contract is uncon- 
stitutional, illegal, and unenforceable on 
more than 70 counts, supporting his argu- 
ments with a truly impressive array of cita- 
tions from State and Federal court decisions. 
Whatever the outcome of this litigation, the 
Ivanhoe case has a good chance of becoming 
a landmark of the first importance in the 
vexed and complex history of California 
water rights. 

The land limitation feature of the 9 (e) 
contract is only one of many against which 
serious legal objections are being raised. A 
number of the others have to do with the re- 
strictions this contract imposes upon the 
lawful operation of irrigation districts. A 
California irrigation district is a political 
subdivision of the State whose officers are 
elected by popular vote. Such a district 
holds and administers the water rights of the 
irrigators as a trustee. It appears to be sound 
doctrine that the directors of an irrigation 
district violate their trusteeship,if they sign 
a contract that impairs any individual water 
rights. 

In California, water rights are appurtenant 
to the land on which the water is lawfully 
used for a beneficial purpose. Water users 
within an irrigation district pay annual as- 
sessments based on both land values and 
acreage, and the law provides that an irriga- 
tion district shall furnish available water 
to its taxpayers in proportion to their assess- 
ments. Thus if a farmer in the Fresno irri- 
gation district, for example, owns and farms 
500 acres and pays district taxes on these 
500 acres, the district is bound by Cali- 
fornia law to supply him with water for the 
whole parcel, not merely for some fraction 
thereof that has been determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior to be the maximum 
acreage it is socially desirable for one man to 
farm. 

What can happen when an irrigation dis- 
trict attempts to impose acreage limitation 
upon one of its taxpayers has not been en- 
tirely a matter of speculation since November 
23, 1951. On that date, Superior Judge Ar- 
thur C. Shepard, of Fresno, issued an opinion 
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and order in Madera County case which de- 
serves far more attention than it has re- 
ceived. In this action Philip Albonico and 
wife went to court asking to be excluded from 
the Medera irrigation district on the grounds 
that they own and farm 1,259 acres of land, 
but that the irrigation district, having signed 
@ contract with the Bureau of Reclamation 
containing an excess land provision, has re- 
fused to furnish them with water for more 
than 320 acres. 

The petitioners stated further that in order 
to obtain water for the remaining 939 acres 
of their land they must agree to sell this 
excess land within 10 years at a price fixed 
by an arbitrary method of appraisal and sub- 
ject to final approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Thus, petitioners contended, their 
so-called excess land could not be benefited 
by the operations of the district under its 
contract with the Bureau of Reclamation; 
but it was shown in court that the district 
had denied their original petition for exclu- 
sion of the 939 acres on this ground. 

There is reason to suppose that Judge 
Shepard saw in this case an opportunity to 
get the controversial excess land provision of 
the 9 (e) contract started on its way toward 
final judicial determination. He denied the 
petitioners’ plea for exclusion on the ground 
that the provision is unconstitutional, ille- 
gal, and unenforceable; that, therefore, the 
Madera irrigation district must furnish the 
Albonicos with “their fair division of the 
water belonging to the district,” including 
the 939 acres sought to be excluded; but tak- 
ing care to say that “if the 160-acre limita- 
tion were to be held valid and actually ap- 
plied, then, of course, by all the rules of fair 
conduct and decent, honest treatment, which 
are and must be the basis of all law govern- 
ing a free people, petitioners should be en- 
titled to exclusion.” 

The basis of Judge Shepard’s order is the 
opinion that the excess land provision in 
these contracts violates constitutional guar- 
anties of due process, both State and Federal. 
The court, however, went further and paid its 
respects to the current liberal philosophy in 
which human rights are set above rnere 
property rights, pointing out that “all mat- 
ters by which man’s life is sustained and his 
enjoyment of life is perpetuated are the sub- 
ject of property ownership and vested 
rights. * * * If it is constitutional to 
take or damage without just compensation 
the land that a man has owned and im- 
proved, * *.* then it is just as constitu- 
tional to take without just compensation the 
bread, meat, and potatoes that a man has 
earned and lawfully possessed himself of to 
feed himself and his family.” 

And, after a brief historical review of 
seizures of property by despotic govern- 
ments, the court observed: 

“A good share of those seizures have been 
in the name of ‘public good’ or ‘national 
welfare.’ Most of them have been by pro- 
fessed ‘do-gooders’ whose visions of Utopia 
blind them to the rough and rugged path of 
reality which must be trod to reach even 
the fringes of their dream world. It is the 
old story of the impatient demagogue who 
will not discipline himself within due 
bounds, and who shrugs his shoulders at the 
broken principles and distorted views and 
the misery caused by his blunderings, and 
says, in order to excuse himself, ‘the end jus- 
tifies the means’.” 

Judge Shepard’s opinion deserves to be 
quoted at greater length, for while he says 
that he has considered only one question— 
the validity of the contract provision re- 
specting excess acreage—he actually has 
summed up with clarity and force what is 
coming to be the almost unanimous opin- 
ion of California water users. These water 
users have concluded that they badly need 
protection against the “impatient dema- 
gogue” who is attempting to establish do- 
minion over them in defiance of both con- 
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stitutional guaranties and the California ir- 
rigation laws which have been undergoing 
test and revision since 1887, when the State 
legislature first undertook to provide for the 
creation of irrigation districts; and they are 
beginning to perceive that the courts alone 
are able to give them such protection. 

If anyone asks why irrigation districts are 
apparently so willing to sign contracts that 
violate both law and Constitution and also 
impair by administrative decision and ac- 
tion the powers granted them by the State, 
the answer is simple: The districts which 
have signed such contracts were not willing, 
in all respects, and some of them signed 
only after a long struggle. But every dis- 
trict which has signed a CVP contract was 
in desperate need of water, and, in each 
case, the water users were presented by the 
Bureau of Reclamation with an “or else’: 
Sign this contract or get no water. 

Hindsight now enables many of them to see 
that if they had organized and stood against 
the 9 (e) contract, the Bureau would have 
had to choose between giving them a better 
deal and finding itself with no customers 
for the benefits of a project which has cost 
the taxpayers something like $600,000,000; 
but hindsight is notoriously sharper than 
foresight; besides, when most of these con- 
tracts were signed, the directors of the signa- 
tory districts had not yet learned by expe- 
rience to discount their old-fashioned faith 
in the benignity and integrity of the Federal 
Government. 

California irrigation districts which have 
both water rights and distribution systems 
are in a different position and always have 
known it; no such district has yielded to 
either the promises or threats of the Bu- 
reau. The 31 districts and mutual water 
companies on the Kings River are an out- 
standing example of this intransigence. 
These agencies have good water rights and 
a distribution system which cost more than 
$70,000,000, and is all paid for. They want 
nothing from the CVP and they have neither 
water nor money to give away. Consequent- 
ly, acting through the Kings River Water As- 
sociation, these agencies have rejected in 
totality, two tricky contracts offered by the 
Bureau, contracts which would have obligat- 
ed them to place their water rights and sys- 
tems of local administration in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior, as well as to 
pay $14,250,000, or more, for the rather un- 
certain irrigation benefits that will accrue 
from the completed Pine Flat flood-control 
project. 

In the case of the Kings River, however, 
the Bureau has no club to hold over the 
heads of the water users. It has tried several 
times to get by congressional action the con- 
trol of the river it desires, but only one such 
bill has actually been introduced, and it per- 
ished in the House Subcommittee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. Now, the Kings 
River people are in a much stronger 
position than before by reason of the newly 
formed Kings River conservation district 
which was ratified by the voters of the area 
in a referendum election held December 18, 
1951. This district is a political subdivision 
of the State and a public corporation. It 
embraces the entire Kings River service area 
of 1,100,000 acres, and it has broad powers. 

Here we come back to the point of begin- 
ning. It was stated in the first paragraph of 
this paper that the issue in California is 
whether the water users of the State have 
any rights the Federal Government can be 
compelled to respect. Compelled is the key 
word; it is the necessity for compulsion 
which makes the problem of the California 
water user so difficult, expensive, and uncer- 
tain of solution. 

The Federal Government applies pressure 
at every point which seems to offer the 
chance of a break through. Its resources 
are limited only by those of the taxpayer. 
Only a sweeping change in the political 
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philosophy of Washington seems to promise 
relief from a situation in which Californians 
must fight the executive branch of their 
own Government to the limit of their abil- 
ity in order to preserve rights which are 
plainly guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tions and laws of both the State and the 
United States. 





The New Television Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD an article entitled “The New Tele- 
vision Age,” by Benjamin J. Atlas, which 
appeared in the April 7, 1952, edition of 
the New Republic. Mr. Atlas calls the 
scramble for new television stations the 
new goldrush. This article is well worth 
reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe New TELEVISION AGE 
(By Benjamin J. Atlas) 


The new gold rush in television is begin- 
ning. After 3', years, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is thawing its freeze on 
new telecasting stations, and eventually 
there may be as many as 3,000 more. The 
present 12 channels, which are now occupied 
by 108 stations in 63 cities, reaching an audi- 
ence of more than 60,000,000 people, are in 
what electronic engineers call the very high 
frequency range (VHF). There is space for 
more than 350 others in the VHF band, while 
the rest of the new stations will be in the 
ultra high frequency range (UHF), per- 
mitting this large increase in number with- 
out overlapping. 

Contrary to what many people think, how- 
ever, this program will take years to fulfill. 
The FCC realizes that its actions now may 
set up a pattern that cannot be changed for 
many decades to come, and it is moving cau- 
tiously. There will be prolonged hearings to 
decide among the numerous contestants who 
are seeking the choicest frequencies in the 
best locations; already more than 500 appli- 
cations have been filed. Moreover, the badly 
understated Commission will be in the 
throes of decision on other major problems, 
such as television in theaters and subscrip- 
tion television, for which there are already 
verious rival plans. Some materials are still 
scarce because of wartime priorities. 

If you already own a television receiver, 
will you need to have it modified after the 
new UHF stations are on the air? This will 
d-pend partly on where you live, and partly 
on your personal desires. Some cities will 
have UHF stations exclusively, others will 
continue with the present VHF range, and 
still others will have both types. Electronic 
manufccturers are now busily engaged in 
preparing to sell large numbers of special 
tuners to enable present sets to pick up UHF 
signals. These will sell for $10 to $50 or 
more, depending partly upon the number of 
UHF stations for which the owner wants his 
set equipped. The intention is not to 
change any of the present VHF telecasting 
Stations. 

The FCC has announced a plan to earmark 
@ number of the new channels for noncom- 
mercial educational and public-service sta- 


tions, and plans are being formulated by 
colleges, municipalities and some other 
groups to take advantage of these. 

The tremendous social impact of television 
is emphasized by the incessant demand for 
telecasting in those parts of the country 
that are still without it. Members of Con- 
gress from these regions have been bom- 
barded with mail from their constituents 
demanding that something be done. Chair- 
man Epwin C. JoHNSON, Democrat, of Colo- 
rado, of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee is among the frankest 
spoken of the lawmakers urging the FCC to 
speed up its TV allocations. “I don’t know 
whether I dare go home,” the Senator com- 
plains. “The people of my State don’t like 
to be considered second-class citizens.” 

The oft-repeated notion that the air is 
free has never been more clearly debunked 
than since TV. Paying for air time to plug 
soap, cigarettes, and the myriad other wares 
of American business is a practical require- 
ment and is exactly what Congress had in 
mind in writing the Communications Act 
of 1934—the industry’s basic law. In addi- 
tion, though, Congress wisely intended that 
the kilocycles would belong to the public 
forever so as to provide an equal chance to 
everybody, big- and small-business men 
alike, to own a commercial broadcast sta- 
tion. As events have turned out, launching 
a TV broadcast business has become a for- 
biddingly risky privilege to all but financial 
mammoths. Average annual expenses for 
TV stations in New York and Los Angeles 
last year ran $2,688,000 apiece. Eight of 
those stations had to have dollar reserves 
stacked high enough to absorb average losses 
of $538,000 each during the year. 

Seeking even an uncontested frequency in 
@ small town would be foolhardy without 
having access td at least $500,000. Rock- 
bottom costs just for construction of a VHF 
station in cities of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion will run at least $220,000 at present dol- 
lar values, according to a study by the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. In larger cities, the bare con- 
struction cost will be from $275,000 to around 
$550,000. Building a UHF station, though 
its signal is limited to a smaller range, para- 
doxically will cost even more. 

Exactly how much ready money is needed 
to keep a TV station afloat through its first 
year is conjecture. A few of the current ap- 
plicants are guessing as low as $90,000 for 
middle-sized city stations, but the average 
estimate runs closer to $200,000, which was 
the lowest figure reported by any TV station 
for operating expenses last year. 

While in theory anybody might get an 
FCC license for a new telecasting station 
if he can show that he is of good character, 
and amply financed, and will pledge himself 
to keep “the public interest” always in mind, 
getting a license is, in fact, likely to prove 
an expensive business, all by itself. In the 
fierce competition for the new frequencies, 
the applicant will need to spend plenty for 
costly engineering and legal talent, and be 
prepared to sit out a long siege before the 
Fcc. 

Already, however, it is possible to see who 
are likely to be the owners of the new sta- 
tions; broadly speaking, they will be the same 
as the present group: radio networks, indi- 
vidual radio stations, newspaper publishers, 
manufacturers of TV sets and other elec- 
tronic equipment, and movie and theater in- 
terests. In numerous cities, the tendency 
toward local monopoly of newspapers is ex- 
tended when the newspaper publisher also 
owns radio and television hroadcasting sta- 
tions, as he so often does. The present rush 
for frequencies has brought in such im- 
portant applicants as United Paramount 
Theaters, Inc., and Henry Luce, the magazine 
publisher. New TV stations will provide an 
enormous expansion of many aspects of in- 
dustry. The present number of 16,000,000 
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television sets, which have cost the public 
about #6,500,000,000, is expected to triple, to 
&@ present estimate of about 50,000,000. Em- 
ployment will be furnished to hundreds of 
thousands in real estate, the construction 
industry, repair and service establishments, 
advertising agencies, the making of motion 
pictures for telecasting, operations, and to 
entertainers, news commentators, writers, 
and others who will profit, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the fabulous new giant of the 
world of communications. 

A year or two ago, radio seemed to be de- 
clining as TV took the spotlight; but the 
fears that were then expressed now seem to 
have been largely unnecessary. Prophets of 
disaster have been surprised to find that to- 
day the radio audience appears to be as large 
as ever. More broadcasting stations are on 
the air than ever before, and when a radio 
station is sold, it commands the highest price 
in 3 years. It is true that in 1951, TV's 
earnings from advertising exceeded those 
from radio for the first time; they more than 
doubled, while radio's income went down by 
about six million dollars. Yet it seems clear 
that there is still plenty of room for radio. 
TV is fabulously expensive, and time sales- 
men are shrewdly exploiting radio’s lower 
rates and its still vast audience. The Nation 
has about 105,000,000 radio sets, of which 
about 24,000,000 are in automobiles; last year, 
about 5,400,000 new sets were bought, of 
which about 1,000,000 were for use in homes, 
and the remainder in cars. Proof that TV 
cannot crowd its older sister out of the nest is 
shown by such a city as Washington, D. C. 
Although there are four flourishing TV sta- 
tions and the number of TV sets in homes 
is nearing the saturation mark, there are no 
fewer than 17 radio stations, of which 4 
are AM, 3 are FM and 10 are both. 

The experts who predict an eventual 50,- 
000,000 TV sets in this country are not un- 
mindful of the fact that several times in the 
past year or two overproduction of TV sets 
has been witnessed, requiring drastic price 
cuts to clear excess stock in the hands of 
dealers. The experts are counting partly on 
the tremendous eagerness, mentioned earlier, 
of people in regions where telecasting does 
not yet exist. There are many instances of 
people who have actually bought sets many 
months or even years before there was any 
expectancy that they would have anything 
to receive. 

Typical of their attitude was that of a 
Texan who wrote the FCC to ask whether he 
should buy a television set. The FCC an- 
swered that he should not, since he was out 
of range of any telecasting station, unless 
someone were to build a special (and very 
expensive) tall antenna tower in his vicinity. 
The next letter the Commission got from the 
Texan was one announcing that in spite of 
the FCC's advice he had gone ahead and 
bought a set. “Since I can’t get anything 
on my set,” he wrote, “will you please send 
a@ crew down here to help me build a tower?” 





Address by Senator Ferguson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrecorD a copy 
of an address delivered by the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
before the Republican State Convention 
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held at Bangor, Maine, on March 28, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Thank you, Congressman NELSON. 

First I want to compliment you Republi- 
can leaders of Maine, and through you, the 
voters of Maine for their wise choice of 
Senators and congressional Representatives. 
Senator Brewster has performed his sena- 
torial duties ably and well and is a highly 
respected Member of the Senate, and Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH certainly has bright- 
ened the Senate both by virtue of her charm 
and her ability and great sense of duty. 

On the House side, Congressman RosBERT 
Hate is a colleague of mine from a seniority 
standpoint since we entered Congress the 
same year, and he is a valued member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Of Congressman Netson, I am bound, in 
gratitude for his kindness to me, to say 
some nice things about him. He is doing a 
splendid job in carrying on in the traditions 
of his father who preceded him in Congress. 

Congressman CLirr MCINTIRE, although a 
comparative newcomer to Capitol Hill, is 
establishing a wide reputation for his knowl- 
edge of agriculture, particularly with re- 
spect to potatoes, which you grow here in 
competition with producers from my own 
State. 

The Federal Government is now admin- 
istered by the Democratic Party—the New 
Deal Party. Since we have a two-party sys- 
tem in this country the other party, the 
Republican Party of which you and I are 
members, is the party of opposition. Even 
those who do little thinking know that our 
Nation is ill-governed and, the people there- 
fore must look to the Republican Party if 
the security, the solvency, and the freedom 
and liberty of our people is to be provided 
for and safeguarded. Through corruption, 
errors, and confusion all can be lost. 

The Republican Party must present the 
people with a platform and a policy, and a 
candidate who will carry them out, which 
will restore to the people their security, their 
solvency, their freedom, and their liberty. 
All this is at stake in the November elec- 
tion. The issues must be taken to every 
citizen of this country for it is they who 
must decide. 

Therefore, those in the party, you at this 
convention, must carry the issues to the 
people of your State as well as to all others. 
You must carry the issues, not only to those 
in our own political party, but to those 
affiliated with the Democrat Party and to 
the independent voters. In the past, and 
particularly during the last national cam- 
paign, the Republicans failed to carry the 
issues to everyone. We cannot expect the 
independents to carry the issues. If they 
knew the issues, they would be in our party 
and would help to carry out our principles. 
We must see that they understand what is 
going on. We must not fail this time. 

Your sons and relatives are at this very 
hour fighting in Korea. Are you going to 
fail them here at home? No one should ask 
a man to fight on the battlefield for a cause 
for which he, himself, would not offer his 
life. The issues are equally great here at 
home. 

In this campaign there can be no conceal- 
ment of the truth, no compromise between 
right and wrong. The people demand the 
whole, unvarnished truth and that is ex- 
actly what they must get this fall from the 
Republican Party. 

Day by day Congress is uncovering corrup- 
tion and errors of the administration not- 
withstanding the secrecy and suppression of 
the files. 

The Democrats believe that they can win 
this election because the people can’t stay 
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mad until November. This is an American 
trait. They are of the opinion that the peo- 
ple’s righteous wrath at the present moment 
will be soothed by subsidies and hand-outs 
from Washington. The Democrats believe 
they have performed that miracle in the 
past. We know, however, that they do not 
understand the people’s present indignation 
and righteous wrath. They do not under- 
stand the feelings of the people of Maine, 
of Michigan, and the other States. 

This will be a real battle and we cannot 
expect voters who are not familiar with 
the issues to be on our side. The campaign 
is no place for the me-tooers—it is the 
place for the courageous men and women of 
both political parties—the Republicans and 
Democrats of Lincoln and Jeffersonian 
thought, and the independents. It is only 
necessary that they know the facts, and 
their American conscience will guide them 
under our banner. 

We have great faith in the women of 
America. Their sense of right and wrong 
has never failed us. The administration 
now in power knows this and they are 
doing everything they can to propagandize 
them and to lull them into a sense of 
security. 

Conferences—secret and off the record— 
are intended to give women of this country 
inside information to take back to the 
churches, and other organizations, as well 
as to the other women of the country. 
This information is nothing more or less 
than propaganda. Therefore, the Republi- 
can women, and all others, must secure the 
true facts in order that they may defend 
their security, their solvency, and their 
freedom and iiberty. 

We have in every State and every hamlet 
veterans who are wounded or who have 
offered their lives for this Nation. They 
are our real security. This coming campaign 
is a battle that they must return to, not 
by draft but through their consciences. 
They must get their buddies who fought 
with them on this, their first line of de- 
fense. 

Rome fell because of its corruption and 
rottenness at the core. So can America. 
Without a sound America, politically, spirit- 
ually, and economically, we cannot lead. 
The people of America have a right to make 
the present administration account for its 
stewardship over the last 20 years. The 
Democrats cannot say, “Let us start from 
today.” But they must account for both 
their foreign and domestic policies. The 
administration fears the bright light of 
publicity on its foreign policy. That is why 
they cry out and say it has been bipartisan 
and must continue to be bi-partisan, that 
politics must stop at the water’s edge. But 
all during the past they had control of 
such policy and they refused to allow poli- 
tics to stop at the water’s edge. They want 
the Republicans only in on the crash land- 
ing and not on the take-offs. You know 
how many crash landings we’ve had—China, 
Korea, Germany, and other parts of the 
world. They do not want Republicans in 
on the creation of the policy or its ad- 
ministration. 

Each and every one of us is interested in 
the foreign policy, for our sons and our 
daughters must live under and pay for it. 
You, the good people of Maine, are today 
supporting the policy that was made at 
Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam. It is you 
and your sons who must support the policy 
that was made by the division of Korea, of 
Germany, and of China. That is the policy 
of the present administration. 

Is it any wonder that the Democrats would 
like to forget these trouble spots of the 
world and say that it is not an issue in the 
coming campaign, when in Korea today un- 
der a stalemate of truce negotiations, we 
have been sacrificing an average of 190 dead 
and 760 wounded per week. 
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These decisions that have been made by 
the administration alone make America sup- 
port the military establishments of 50 na- 
tions and 730,000,000 people, almost two- 
thirds of the whole world. Our commit- 
ments today, without the capacity to carry 
them out, are greater than Britain's at the 
peak of her Empire. Today two-thirds of 
our Army is stationed on foreign soil. Our 
two great fleets are in foreign waters, one 
doing battle in the Japan Sea, the other one 
on guard in the Mediterranean. More bombs 
have been dropped by the Navy in what the 
administration calls, the police action, than 
were dropped by the Air-Navy in the Second 
World War. More bombs have been dropped 
by the Air Force in North Korea than on 
Japan in the Second World War. This ad- 
ministration has clearly demonstrated that 
they could not rescue a peace from victory. 
We had victory in the Second World War 
but as yet mo peace. They have demon- 
strated conclusively that they can’t even 
win friends to stop a “police action.” 

They succumbed to blackmail in China. 

The administration has paid blackmail 
in Hungary of $120,000. In the last few 
months they have allowed Americans to pay 
$800,000 to the Communist Chinese which 
amounts to trading with the enemy. This 
money was paid by our citizens to get out 
of China and they have not even been able 
to leave. Never has there been such low 
morality in international relations.. 

In 1950 the Secretary of State, backed up 
by the President, stated that the United 
States had no interest in Korea and For- 
mosa. 

This was an engraved invitation to Soviet 
Russia to put her satellites into both of 
these places. Are these issues and errors 
of interest to you? I think they are, and 
of vital interest to you. 

The Democrats will hide all of these from 
you, if they can. This is part of our foreign 
policy. You will have difficulty in getting 
this issue over to the people, for the New 
Dealers, if they can prevent it, will not 
allow it to be in the press and do not want 
the people to actually know what is going 
on. Their philosophy is that the American 
people have short memories. And if they 
can get a few of the leaders into Washing- 
ton in secret sessions to bring back home 
a whispering campaign as to the great for- 
eign policy of America, they again can win, 
and you and your sons and your daughters 
will pay the price. 

While this is all going on, they at home are 
degrading the value of the dollar by wanton 
waste; by unbalanced budgets; by efforts to 
socialize our farmers, our medicine, the 
water of our streams; by controls and regi- 
mentations alternately urged for war in 
wartime and for peace in peacetime, just 
so that they get them to advance their 
socalistic plans to regiment the people; by 
conducting the business of the executive 
department of this Government on such a 
low moral plane that even men carrying 
their party label are fed up, are reading 
public lectures on morality to their guilty 
party brethren and revealing public corrup- 
tion and party ties to crime and gangsterism. 

The administration fought the Hoover 
Commission efforts to economize in the op- 
erations of the Federal Government and 
they are further resisting every effort to 
bring about further savings in the tremen- 
dous costs of Government. The greatest 
savings can be achieved through the reduc- 
tion in the functions of Government, by re- 
ducing the number of things which the Gov- 
ernment does for you, and placing greater 
reliance on the local units of government 
and on our citizens themselves. 

What can the present administration offer 
for the next 4 years? It will be Mr. Truman 
or the man he names as his successor. For 
they alone know the stops for the Washing- 
ton gravy train. Therefore they cannot risk 
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a new engineer or a new conductor on their 
20-year-old gravy train. 

What the American people must do is not 
only destroy the tracks that this train has 
been running on, but they must destroy the 
train itself. 

This can be done at the November elec- 
tion. Yes, they will talk of prosperity. But 
in doing so they will not tell us of the 
bearing their kind of prosperity has on the 
unbalanced budget of $8,000,000,000 for this 
year and $14,000,000,000 for next year. A 
part of their kind of prosperity rests in 
spending more than they take in. They 
will not tell you that the prosperity caused 
by spending borrowed money had caused our 
national debt of $260,000,000,000, a figure 
almost beyond the range of human imagi- 
nation, a figure which represents a debt on 
each man, woman, and child in the country 
averaging about $1,700. When a doctor slaps 
the bottom of a new-born babe to put breath 
into his lungs, the tax collector at the same 
time, slaps on a $1,700 debt. No wonder the 
infant starts life squalling. 

They will not tell the people that their 
kind of prosperity rests on the use of irre- 
placeable, natural strategic resources. 

They will not tell you that the greater 
part of the Federal outlays which they claim 
so strongly stimulate our economy are not 
being spent for any useful productive pur- 
poses. 

They will not tell you that their kind of 
prosperity rests upon expenditures which 
would have been unnecessary had they not 
betrayed the peace won by World War II. 

They will not tell you that this thing they 
call prosperity rests on the spending of the 
Federal Government to support our give- 
aways and foreign-aid policies, a process 
which cannot go on forever. 

They will not tell you that this thing called 
prosperity has reduced an honest dollar to a 
50-cent piece and that the more we have of 
that kind of prosperity the less our dollar 
will be worth. 

They will not tell you that the people who 
paid 100 cents on a dollar for their insurance 
policies are now receiving the 50-cent dollar 
in return. 

The Democrats will omit mention of the 
pensioners, annuitants, and all people living 
on a fixed income, who are now in a terrible 
squeeze which is producing actual want in 
many areas. 

They will not tell you what may happen 
when peace shall bless this earth and the 
stimulation from the circulation of these 
enormous outpourings of preparedness and 
foreign-aid money will be cut off. 

They will not dare to bring out in the cam- 
paign the fact that taxes have risen to a 
point where, short of all-out war, they just 
can't get any more money from the people. 
They won't mention the fact that they have 
collected more taxes in the last 7 years than 
was collected during all the rest of our his- 
tory. 

The Democrats will not tell you that they 
have turned inside out the pockets of their 
favorite whipping boys, those in the middle- 
and upper-income brackets. 

They will not tell you that they have 
reached the end of that road; that if they 
confiscated all income above $100,000, the 
take would only be $34,000,000, enough to 
support their operation of the Government 
for only 4 hours; that if they confiscated all 
income above $10,000 the take would be 
#3,000,000,000, enough to support their oper- 
ations of the Government for 16 days. 

They will not tell you that the Federal tax 
burden in the State of Maine just for the 
1953 budget, for one fiscal year, will be $427,- 
000,000, an average of $1,574 for every family 
in the State. 

They won't talk about the astronomical 
Way your taxes have risen, and they will be 
careful not to add up the totals. More since 
1945 than all others. 


And you can be sure that the Democrats 
will not campaign on the real reasons for 
these overwhelming taxes, because they have 
resulted in the main from the needless bun- 
gling and treacherous loss of a peace won by 
our service men and women. 

These things I have described make up 
what they call prosperity. 

Our opponents will also talk about the 
do-nothingness of the Republicans as 
President Truman did in 1948, and we will 
certainly welcome that kind of opposition. 

If the accomplishments of the Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress, where we con- 
trolled only one branch of government, had 
been more forcefully and energetically pre- 
sented to the people in 1948, there would 
now be a Republican in the White House 
and a Republican Congress. 

We pledged to free the people of the sti- 
fling controls and we did remove 76,000 
rules, regulations, orders and directives 
from the books. 

We unified the Armed Services. 

We took care of the needs of war veterans 
with 188 pieces of legislation notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the President. 

We helped the farmers and whole Nation 
by adopting a long-range agricultural pro- 
gram. 

We pledged development of natural re- 
sources and carried out the pledge by pro- 
viding more funds for reclamation, soil con- 
servation and rural electrification than any 
previous Congress. 

We created special House and Senate Com- 
mittees charged with seeing that small 
businesses got a fair break. 

We balanced the Federal budget. 

We reduced the national debt by $7,800,- 
000,000. 

We cut taxes by $4,800,000,000 over three 
Presidential vetoes, with 71 percent of the 
tax relief going to persons with incomes 
under $5,000 a year and the elimination of 
7,400,000 low wage earners from the tax rolls. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress did 
all this and then closed the 1948 fiscal year 
with a treasury surplus of $8,500,000,000, the 
largest surplus in all history. 

They now have control of Congress. They 
can determine what is voted on and what 
is not voted on. 

We have joined them where they have 
sought to have sound legislation. We have 
cooperated in legislation to stop inflation 
and to cut down expenses, but we have had 
no cooperation on their part in cutting the 
size of government. 

That is why, since 1945, they have collected 
in taxes more than all the other administra- 
tions together. While the Republican 
Eightieth Congress was in control, we bale 
anced the budget and reduced taxes. 

But we can’t as Republicans at the present 
moment, with a minority in Congress, legis- 
late morality into immoral- employees and 
so-called leaders. We cannot legislate com- 
mon sense into Socialist brains. We cannot 
legislate economy into the spendthrift. 

It will be necessary for us to have the 
Presidency, the Vice Presidency, the Senate 
and the House, that we may get proper 
administrators. 

We have a big job before us. It will take 
work and patience, but it can be done. But 
it can only be done by you, the American 
citizens, if we are to establish leaders in 
both the domestic and the foreign field. We 
cannot buy the friendship of foreign nations, 
but we must ask for it on the basis of our 
principles, and there are other nations that 
will go along with us on such a basis, who 
believe as we do, in international morality. 

We must not let our frustrations drive us 
into isolationism or into limitless interna- 
tional commitments that will reduce our 
Nation to helpless anemia. 

We certainly shall not encourage the grow=- 
ing habit of other nations to depend on 
automatic access to the pocketbook of the 
American taxpayer, 
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Unlike our opponents, we are not divided 
on the subject of communism. We do not 
depend on Communist support and we are 
not plagued with the problem of getting 
Communists out of our party, hiding their 
presence within it, or of defending them. 

Communists never have been in the Re- 
publican Party and they never will be. We 
have been working, and shall continue to 
work unceasingly to drive the sympathizers 
of Communists out of their sheltered nests 
in order to give us a Federal Government 
completely manned by loyal public servants. 

And we must redouble our efforts to drive 
from the Government those who believe and 
promote American participation in schemes 
of international socialism as exemplified by 
the International Materials Conference. Un- 
der the guise of cooperating for defense our 
State Department, at the urging of Clement 
Attlee when he was Socialist Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, created this international 
cartel, called the International Materials 
Conference, for the purpose of assigning raw 
materials among the free nations of the 
world. Under the direction of the State 
Department, the United States has actually 
become a leading advocate of international 
socialism. These activities, which are com- 
pletely contrary to everything our Nation 
stands for, must be brought to a swift ter- 
mination. 

Let's face the facts. 

The Truman administration {s favored 
with the benefits of 20 years of entrench- 
ment in Washington—a huge army of civil- 
fans on the Federal payroll including a 
propaganda machine of 45,009 persons on 
the Federal payroll feeding propaganda to 
American taxpayers under the guise of being 
press and public relations representatives of 
Government agencies. Civilian employment 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment totals more than 2,500,000 and is 
constantly increasing. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that there 
are 90,000,000 potential voters eligible to 
vote in the 1952 presidential election. 

When you recall that only 48 percent of 
the American people went to the polls in 
1948, you appreciate the size of the job 
ahead of us. Keep in mind that to achieve 
a total Republican victory in November we 
will have to pick up two independent votes 
for every one that goes to the Democrats 
across the Nation, and to do this we will 
have to break what has virtually become a 
habit, that is, independent voters giving 
their ballots to the Democrats. 

Above all, we have the monumental task 
of convincing those who went fishing in 1948 
to make just a small contribution to the 
preservation of this Republic by going to 
the polls next fall. 

Let me repeat that we have a tough fight 
on our hands. 

The time has come when we Republicans 
must close ranks, forget interparty squab- 
bles and rally around us all those Ameri- 
cans who believe in the preservation of this 
great Republic. 

We are up against the most ruthless and 
cunning opposition that was ever entered in 
a political campaign. Our Democratic op- 
ponents are frantic and will leave no stone 
unturned in their frenzied desire to per- 
petuate themselves in office. 

It is our mission to convey the truth, the 
Teal status of our Nation and the situation 
that confronts us to every voter in America. 
It is incumbent on the Republican Party to 
lead this Nation from the socialistic road 
to destruction and back to the principles of 
the Constitution. 

We can do that job and do it successfully 
if we bury all selfish desires and if we settle 
peacefully that petty difference that could 
divide our ranks and render us powerless. 

Let us go forward to the elections with a 
strong, united party, conducting a vigorous, 
forceful campaign in every nook and cranny 
of our precinct, district, State and Nation. 
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Let us awaken the citizenry to the dan- 
gers in which our present national admin- 
istration has placed us. 

If we do our job well, there can be no 
doubt that as Maine goes, so goes the Na- 
tion—Republican by an overwhelming mar- 


gin. 





Seizure of Steel Mills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Clarence Randall, president 
of the Inland Steel Co., regarding the 
seizure of the steel mills by the Presi- 
dent. This address was delivered last 
night over all radio and television net- 
works. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I have a deep sense of responsibility as I 
face this vast audience of the air. I am here 
to make answer on behalf of the steel in- 
dustry to charges flung over these micro- 
phones last night by the man who then 
stood where I stand now. I am a plain citi- 
zen. He is the President of the United 
States. 

Happily we still live in a country where 
a private citizen may look the President in 
the eye and tell him that he was wrong, but 
actually it is not the President of the United 
States to whom I make answer. 

It is Harry S. Truman, the man, who last 
night so far transgressed his oath of office, 
so far abused the power which is temporarily 
his, that he must now stand and take it. 

I shall not let my deep respect for the 
office which he holds stop me from denounc- 
ing his shocking distortions of fact. Nor 
shall I permit the honor of his title to blind 
the American people from the enormity of 
what he has done. 

He has seized the steel plants of the Na- 
tion, the private property of 1,000,000 people, 
most of whom now hear the sound of my 
voice. This he has done without the slight- 
est shadow of legal right. No law passed by 
the Congress gave him this power. He knows 
this, and speaks of general authority con- 
ferred upon him by the Constitution. 

But I say, my friends, that the Constitu- 
tion was adopted by our forefathers to pre- 
vent tyranny, not to create it. When he 
asked the Conyress for power to seize private 
property they said “No.” They gave him in- 
stead the Taft-Hartley Act which he now 
spurns, and the power which they denied 
him he now has seized. 

For whom has he done this? Let no Amer- 
ican be misled. This evil deed, without 
precedent in American history, discharges a 
Political debt to the CIO. Phil Murray now 
gives Harry S. Truman a receipt marked, 
“paid in full.” 

He speaks of war. I know something of 
War. I was in uniform when Harry Truman 
was, In France as he was, and by an odd 
circumstance for some months in the same 
division he was. I lost my nephew in the 
last war on D-day plus 6, but I say to you 
fathers and mothers of our brave men in 
Korea that if any man now threatens their 
safety for lack of steel, that man’s name is 
Phil Murray. 

He called the steel strike; the steel com- 
panies did not. And not 48 hours ago he 
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rejected a last effort at settlement by the 
companies when they offered to go from 9 
cents to 12% cents of increase per hour, 
plus all the costly fringe benefits previously 
offered. 

Is your boy making $1.70 an hour in 
Korea? That is what the straight pay, or 
@ total package with fringe benefits, that 
would give the companies new and added 
costs of three-quarters of a billion dollars. 


BLAMES PUBLIC MEMBERS 


Who were the actors in this corrupt po- 
litical deal? The so-called public members 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, public in 
mame only, for Harry Truman knew in ad- 
vance that they would not let Phil Murray 
down. Nor did they. In the name of sta- 
bilization they gave him twice as much as 
he had ever secured by collective bargain- 
ing before stabilization had been attempted. 

In the face of that simple but amazing 
fact, how could Harry S. Truman have stood 
here last night and calmly stated that the 
Wage Board's recommendations were “fair 
and reasonable,” and “in accord with sound 
stabilization policies.” Only he and Phil 
Murray thought that. 

The industry members of that board were 
aghast, and declared in a public statement 
that the proposals of the board had been 
used “as an instrument of union appease- 
ment.” That distinguished and high-minded 
American, Charles E. Wilson, resigned in pro- 
test. 

Outraged Members of Congress denounced 
the recommendations as fantastic. Senator 
Water F. GEorGcE, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s own political party, spoke up in no 
uncertain terms during debate on the Sen- 
ate floor. 

“The real trouble,” he said, “is that this 
is not an impartial Wage Stabilization Board. 
That is the whole trouble. I cannot con- 
ceive that any President would designate 
such a Board as he has designated, and then 
undertake to seize the entire industry be- 
cause someone disagreed with him and a 
strike ensued.” 

Those were the Senator’s exact words. 

RaLtPH W. Gwinn, a Republican Member 
of Congress from New York, sent a telegram 
to the President in which he charged that 
some of the so-called public members of this 
board, who went down the line with the 
representatives of labor in the recommenda- 
tions had actually themselves at various 
times in the past been on the payrolls of 
the CIO and the AFL. 

Yet that is the agency which Harry S. Tru- 
man described last night as a fair and im- 
partial Government board. That is the 
agency whose findings he now seeks to put 
into effect by force. 

He knows that the board was intended to 
be advisory only, and that it has no power 
other than to make recommendations. He 
knows that those recommendations were not 
meant to be binding upon the parties, yet 
he has seized steel plants to compel their 
adoption. 

The truth is that the Wage Stabilization 
Board has been operated as a political agency. 
It does not impose wage ceilings, but removes 
them when Phil Murray calls the turn. 

That this is not a figment of my imagina- 
tion but grim reality was borne out less than 
2 weeks ago when David McDonald, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the CIO, boasted openly of 
the political influence which this union 
wields in Washington. He deciared publicly 
that the steelworkers in this dispute were in 
@ particularly fortunate position because 
they had “a rather friendly gentleman in 
the White House.” 

And heartsick as many Americans were last 
night at what their President said, they were 
pained also at what he did not say. He was 
purporting to tell the facts, yet he withheld 
from the public one significant fact. He 
made no mention of the closed shop. He 
dealt with money but omitted principle. 
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COMPULSORY UNIONISM SEEN 


Actually this order of the board establishes 
compulsory unionism throughout the steel 
industry, and the President now asserts that 
he has the power to put that into effect by 
force. Our Constitution, which was adopted 
to protect freedom, becomes in his hands an 
instrument to destroy freedom. 

Has liberty sunk so low in Harry Truman’s 
scale of values that he no longer thinks it 
worth mentioning? Or should he in all can- 
dor have taken the opportunity last night, 
talking as he was to every fireside in America, 
to make it clear whether or not he had 
seized the steel plants in order to compe] 
workers to join a union against their will 

The President talked of inflation, but does 
anyone really think that he understands 
that word? Economists say that inflation is 
too much money chasing too few goods. 
When the Government runs in the red and 
borrows from the banks, it increases the sup- 
Ply of money. The bigger the deficit, the 
more borrowing, and the greater the amount 
of money chasing the same goods. 

Yet when Harry Truman tries to put this 
great new cost burden on the steel com- 
panies, while at the same time forbidding 
them to raise prices, he deprives the Gov- 
ernment of vast sums in taxes now levied on 
profits, and has to borrow that much more 
It’s as simple as that 

But for downright distortion of fact, Harry 
Truman was at his magnificent best when he 
talked of profits in the steel industry. I am 
not sure, and I say this soberly, that he 
knows what the word “profit” means in in- 
dustry, or the vital place it holds in an econ- 
omy based upon free enterprise. 

Nor could I understand his arithmetic. 
Struggle as I will, I cannot get the answer 
he did when I divide our tons of steel pro- 
duced into dollars as he did. 

But I am fair-minded enough to know that 
in the midst of his busy life he cannot have 
acéurate knowledge of such matters, and 
that speeches must be written for him by 
others, as this one obviously was. The most 
charitable viewpoint is that he was improp- 
erly informed. 

I cannot forgive him, however, one basic 
misrepresentation of which he was guilty. 
He tossed off vast figures of profits without 
telling the American people that he meant 
profits before taxes. 

He said, for example, “the steel industry 
makes $19.50 of profit on a ton of steel,” and 
neglected to say that he takes at least two- 
thirds of that away in taxes. Steel com- 
panies cannot pay wages and taxes with the 
same dollars. Nor can the steel industry 
build new plants when the country calls for 
steel with the dollars it pays the Govern- 
ment in taxes. 


PROFIT DECLINE CITED 


The truth is that in terms of net profit, 
by which I mean the money the company has 
left after all costs are paid, the steel com- 
panies made—per ton—less than one-third 
of the $19.50 that the President talked 
about. And that was off 15 percent from the 
preceding year. 

The actual cost to the steel companies 
of the package recommended by the Wage 
Board is 30 cents per man-hour. But even 
this is only half of the ultimate cost. When 
steel wages go up, the cost of things that 
steel companies buy goes up in the same 
degree. Every businessman who hears my 
voice knows this is true. That makes the 
full cost $12 per ton of steel. 

With a wave of his hand, the President 
tossed this fantastic wage increase aside by 
saying the steelworkers would thus merely 
be catching up with workers in other in- 
dustries. 

Actually it is the steel industry itself that 
has been in the forefront of increasing 
industrial wages. Since Korea the cost of 
living has gone up 11 percent, while the 
earnings of steelworkers have gone up 13/4 
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percent. Does this mean that the steelwork- 
ers have been unfairly treated? 

My time is running out. As you may have 
sensed, I present this forthright reply to 
the President only becaue I believe deeply 
in the truth of what I have said. I should 
feel derelict in my own duty as a citizen if 
I did not tonight call upon Americans every- 
where to take up the challenge the President 
threw down last night. 

This is America at the crossroads. To the 
housewife this means that the whole giddy 
spiral of inflation starts again. To freedom 
loving people it means the closed shop and 
compulsory unionism. To the businessman 
it is the threat of nationalization. A sad 
chapter has been written in American 
history, which must be erased. 





Adult Graduates Learn What It’s Like To 
Be Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, an article 
of unusual interest, with pictures of some 
of those to whom the statements in the 
article are attributed, appeared in the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant on Sunday, 
April 6. This feature was written by 
Jack Knowles and emphasizes the effec- 
tive work that is done by the teachers 
and instructors in adult schools. The 
determination of these new arrivals in 
our country to become good American 
citizens is reflected in each of the com- 
ments made by members of this most 
recent graduating class at the Hartford 
Adult School. It is my observation, from 
experience, that persons such as those 
who are the subject of this article, when 
they are admitted to American citizen- 
ship, appreciate and treasure that privi- 
lege in many instances more than many 
of us upon whom American citizenship 
devolved upon birth in this great country. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
vite the attention of the House to this 
write-up: 

ADULT GRADUATES LEARN WHAT IT’s LIKE To BE 
AMERICANS—38 COMPLETE FREE COURSE IN 
ENGLISH—GRADUATES RECEIVE DIPLOMAS AT 
EXERCISES, PRAISE UNITED States FREEDOM 

(By Jack Knowles) 

A determined group of 38 people who have 
been busily beating down the language 
barrier were graduated last week from the 
Hartford Adult School. Some of them hold 
degrees from famous European universities, 
but there was no sense of incongruity in their 
receiving elementary diplomas from an Amer- 
ican public school. For they had learned a 
new language, English, and also a new idea, 
the idea of what it is like to be an American. 

During the graduation ceremony at Hart- 
ford Public High School one student, who 
sang leading operatic roles in Europe before 
the war, led them in singing The Star 
Spangled Banner. The enunciation wasn’t 
perfect; some of them swallowed their r’s, 
their v’s sounded like f's, their t-h came out 
z. But they sang it as though they meant it, 
and it could not be doubted that the words 
“the land of the free” meant a great deal to 
these people who have been thrown into 
concentration camps, forced into slave labor, 
seen their native lands swept back and 
forth from one dictatorship to ancther. 


The leader of the singing was Boris Evtu- 
shenko, of 472 Broad Street. As a youth he 
fied from Russia after the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. Later he settled in Czechoslovakia, 
where he won a wide reputation as an opera- 
singer. 

Migrating to this country after World War 
II, Mr. Evtushenko toured the country one 
season with the Don Cossack chorus. He 
is now choir director at the Russian Ortho- 
dox church, and works part time as an in- 
spector at Pratt & Whitney. 

“I would like very much to sing opera 
again,” he said, and hopes his English course 
at the adult school will help him get singing 
engagements. “The choruses you have here 
are very good,” he added, “they are prima. 
But the best thing of all here is the freedom.” 

Another native of Russia in the class was 
young Grace Yakovliva, who grew up under 
communism in southwestern Russia. It was 
a grueling life, and when the Germans in- 
vaded during World War II, she said, “We 
thought Hitler would liberate us. What a 
disappointment.” She was sent to Germany 
as a slave laborer, and came to this country 
with her mother after the war. Now work- 
ing at the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Miss Yakovliva confessed to a 
secret ambition in learning English. “I have 
always wanted to be a newspaper reporter,” 
she said, “But I know my English isn’t good 
enough yet,” she added in excellent Eng- 
lish. 


ALLEGIANCE REASSURING 


Allegiance to the United States was espe- 
cially reassuring to Saluk Tadej of 203 Frank- 
lin Avenue, since his homeland had shuttled 
back and forth during his lifetime between 
most of the powers in Eastern Europe. He 
was born in Galicia, which was then part 
of Austria-Hungary. After World War I it 
was independent for a time, but later Poland 
absorbed it. At the beginning of World 
War II Russia seized it, then Germany cap- 
tured it. It is now part of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Tadej was a civil judge there between 
the two wars. Now working at the Under- 
wood Corp., he is fluent in many central 
European tongues and is puzzled by the 
vagaries of English pronunciation. But he 
is excited by the possibilities of America. 
“If I don’t like my job,” he exclaimed, “I 
change it. And if I want to go to New York, 
it’s easy, I go to New York. This is very 
different.” 

Or as Miss Rita Grastaite, a young Lithu- 
anian now working in the cafeteria at Travel- 
ers Insurance Co., put it: “Here you have 
everything.” She was shunted from her 
country to Germany during the war, and 
came here 2 years ago as a displaced person. 
Miss Grastaite has seen something of New 
England since her arrival, but hopes some 
day to travel all over the country. 


“VERY GOOD LIFE” 


Jan Dabrowski was in the Polish civil serv- 
ice before the war, and when the Communists 
overran his country he was shipped off to 
2 years in Russian concentration camps. He 
was freed in the amnesty of 1941, and served 
with the British Eighth Army in Italy. Now 
working at the Whitney Chain Co., Mr. Da- 
browski has his first citizenship papers. He 
recalls the old peaceful days in his homeland 
before 1939. “But Europe is very poor to- 
day,” he says, “while here it is a very good 
life, the way it was in Poland before the war.” 

Two women graduated from the Adult 
School in the bright national costumes of 
their native Lithuania. Mrs. Jadwyga Gra- 
zulis came here 3 years ago with her two 
children, but her husband, who was a colonel 
in the Lithuanian Army, perished in a Si- 
berian prison camp. 

Her daughter is now a student at St. Joseph 
College and her son, who graduated from 
Hartford High School last year, is planning 
to study aeronautics like his father. Mrs. 
Elena Banevicius, who was a midwife in 
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Lithuania, is working as a nurse’s aid at 
St. Francis Hospital. 

Many of these and other graduates at the 
Adult Elementary School in the class of 1952 
have the intelligence and experience for im- 
portant positions here in the United States. 
The older ones are not content just to watch 
their children quickly fit into American life 
and follow successful careers. Despite the 
total disruption of their earlier lives in Eu- 
rope they themselves are anxious to start 
over again here. The Adult School, with its 
free instruction in speaking English and in 
American customs and traditions, is opening 
the door of opportunity. 





Address by Hon. William Benton, of 
Connecticut, on Congress, Its Morality, 


Responsibility, and Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last 
Saturday it was my pleasure to partici- 
pate in a forum discussion with two col- 
leagues in the Senate, the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Humpurey], and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTon], 
the latter of whom presented a prepared 
manuscript on the subject, Congress, Its 
Morality, Responsibility, and Opportu- 
nity. The speech was delivered at the 
fifth educational conference of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, at the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 5, 1952. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the speech published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The longer I serve in the United States 
Senate, the less certain I am about the an- 
swers to the questions that were propounded 
by my good friend, Carl Sandburg, in those 
memorable lines: 


“Who shall speak for the people? 
Who has the answers? 
Where is the sure interpreter? 
Who knows what to say?” 


The men who wrote the Constitution, men 
like Madison and Hamilton, recognized and 
anticipated that Congress would be the cock- 
pit of our democracy, the center of the great 
contending force among the various States 
and groups in our society. They planned 
that the Congress as constituted in two 
Houses and elected under the terms of the 
Constitution would sift out the personal con- 
flicts, the party strife, and the group antag- 
onisms. They believed that a body so diverse 
and so representative could and would arrive 
at the just and right decisions under the 
principle of majority rule. 

How that concept has worked in actual 
practice is the problem for discussion here 
today. The subject is so broad and compre- 
hensive that I can only make my own selec- 
tion of issues, growing out of my own ob- 
servations. I have watched the operations 
of Congress, in three administrative roles, 
including 2 years as an Assistant Secretary 
in an executive department, and now for 
more than 2 years as a Member of the Senate. 

Congress itself needs a code of ethics for 
its Members. Congress, as the center of our 
political life, sets the tone of political moral- 
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ity. It is itself capable of correcting or ex- 
posing abuses and unethical conduct in other 
areas of the Federal Government. 

Sometime ago I attempted a decalogue for 
Members of Congress—10 principles of con- 
duct which I enumerated to help meet the 
moral crisis in our political life. It seems 
to me that sometime soon such a list of prin- 
ciples should be made part of the oath of 
office of every Senator and Congressman. 


I. INTEGRITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS 


I place foremost the integrity and sense 
of responsibility of the individual Member 
of the House or Senate. That is the founda- 
tion upon which all else rests. By this I 
mean more than freedom from the flagrant 
and more recognized forms of corruption. 
There are already laws on the books which 
take care of these, and unhappily those laws 
have been required and have had to be 
invoked from time to time. 

I am far more concerned with the aspects 
of integrity and responsibility which arise 
from the economic and group pressures which 
center upon the Members of Congress; with 
the integrity and responsibility of utter- 
ances by Members of Congress; with the way 
some few Congressmen and Senators con- 
fuse or debase the channels of public opinion 
which are the life blood of an informed 
people. 

Ii. INTEGRITY OF THE SENATE'S VOTING PROCESS 


A second fundamental element is the vot- 
ing process in the United States Senate. I 
mean by that, specifically, the right of the 
majority to cast votes and to carry a pend- 
ing question or to pass pending legislation 
after full and free debate. The Senate rules 
now allow a minority of 6, 10, or 15 Senators 
who are so minded to obstruct the majority 
will by filibuster. 

My views in support of an effective limita- 
tion of debate, by majority vote of the Sen- 
ators present, have been spread upon the 
record in the form of a minority report from 
the Rules Committee. As some of you may 
know, last October I served as chairman of 
the committee through several days of hear- 
ings on how to eliminate the filibuster. I 
want now again to pay tribute, as I did there 
for the record, to your distinguished presi- 
dent Walter Reuther for his intelligent, elo- 
quent, and exhaustive testimony. 

The chief argument made in behalf of 
the present Wherry rule adds up to this: 
That the minority is entitled to engage in 
unlimited debate and arbitrarily to prevent 
any bill from coming to a vote, whenever 
the minority feels strongly enough about 
the situation to undertake a filibuster. Pur- 
ther, I am told eight determined men can 
keep a filibuster going indefinitely. Eight 
against eighty-eight. Here is a travesty on 
our great principle of majority rule. With 
all my soul, I reject any such position. 

Minority protection is a mighty principle 
in a democracy, but this should not be 
confused with minority rule of the Senate 
which the Constitution does not sanction. 
By means of the privilege of unlimited 
debate, minority rule is now used under 
the Senate rules to deny the civil rights of 
individuals and minorities which the Con- 
stitution expressly protects. Such is the 
totalitarian way. It is as out of place in 
America as all other totalitarian devices. 

Minority dictation in the Senate denies to 
each individual Member and to the State he 
represents the constitutional guaranty of 
equal representation. No democratic gov- 
ernment organized as a republic such as ours 
should allow itself to be dictated to and 
abused by an unchecked minority. 

At a time when free institutions are ex- 
posed to world-wide attack, we who cham- 
pion the democratic cause cannot allow the 
freedoms of democracy to be used to defeat 
the processes of democracy, either at home 
or abroad. 
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Rules of procedure in a democratic body 
are not an end in themselves. By definition 
they are established to permit the orderly 
conduct of business. The present Senate 
rules deny that very objective. The time to 
change these rules and to end minority rule 
is long overdue. 

The able brief submitted by your presi- 
dent and drafted by your counsel devas- 
tatingly answers those who pretend to find 
in the Constitution some warrant for the 
filibuster. Apart from a few special and 
clearly defined circumstances, the Consti- 
tution establishes majority rule. It was re- 
peatedly and expressly affirmed in the de- 
liberations of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The founding fathers defeated sev- 
eral efforts to expand the exceptions to it. 
They specifically rejected a proposal that 
the quorum for transaction of business be 
two-thirds instead of a majority. 

Thus the disgraceful spectacle of unlim- 
ited and irrelevant debate does not arise 
from the Constitution. It dates from unfor- 
tunate parliamentary precedents and tactics. 
These have never prevailed in the House of 
Representatives. To this day the House has 
functioned under majority rule—with rea- 
sonable opportunity to debate but also with 
the constitutional right to vote. 

Proper revision of the filibuster rule, rule 
XXII, as I have proposed, would merely 
provide the limitation of debate which is 
general in most of our State legislative bodies. 
Indeed, many of the opponents of any change 
in this rule come from States where the leg- 
islatures do not allow unlimited debate. 
The typical procedure for limiting debate in 
the State legislatures is to move the previous 
question, which motion is carried by ma- 
jority vote. Out of 95 State legislative bodies, 
81 specifically authorize such a motion, only 
2 prohibit it, and 12 have no provision deal- 
ing with it in their standing rules. 

Many times since 1917, when the first rule 
was adopted designed to put an end to the 
filibuster, a minority in the Senate of the 
United States has been able to deprive a 
majority of its right to vote. The right to 
filibuster has won out even over such large 
majorities as 52 to 31, 58 to 30, and 55 to 33. 
This situation has yielded one tragedy after 
another even in what might be called nor- 
mal peacetime circumstances. The conse- 
quences are doubly tragic today. 

In this period of world crisis, the United 
States must seek to win the minds and 
hearts of people throughout the world. Our 
foreign policy seeks to encourage the creation 
of democratic governments. Yet the fili- 
buster in our Senate often sabotages our ef- 
forts to present a good example of democ- 
racy in action, This cancerous growth 
threatening the heart of our democratic 
process here at home is also a most serious 
and ever-present obstacle to the fulfillment 
of our objectives abroad. 

Is it not absurd to be expending our labor 
and resources to build strong democracies 
throughout the world, and at the same time 
present to the world a filibuster-tied Senate 
as a tragic example of American democracy 
in practice? 

During the last session of the current Con- 
gress, we passed a defense bill calling for 
the expenditure of roughly %60,000,000,000. 
We passed bills for UMT and selective service 
which affect every family with young men 
and women. Yet at the same session, rule 
XXII permitted a small minority to deny 
to many millions of our citizens the consti- 
tutional rights which they are being called 
upon to defend with their property and their 
lives. 

This denial can cost the United States co- 
operation abroad that can hardly be calcu- 
lated in dollars. The great majority of the 
peoples of the world have skins which are 
not white and religions which are different 
from those of most Americans. I estimate 
that, were it possible to calculate the risk 
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in dollars, the sum would run tnto tens of 
billions. This and more must be spent in 
our effort to increase our military power so 
as tc lessen a danger intensified by our own 
folly. Here is our international problem No. 
1. I place it No. 1 because here, unlike 
the problem posed for us by aggressive Com- 
munist imperialism, the responsibility is 
ours and is under our control and it’s up to 
us whether and when to do something about 
it. Unhappily we cannot claim like control 
over the Kremlin. 

Through rule XXII and the filibuster, 
American citizens are being denied their con- 
stitutional rights because of their race, creed, 
color, or national origin. Both major po- 
litical parties have pledged in their plat- 
forms to work for the prohibition of these 
unconstitutional denials. Such prohibition 
is not a matter of hasty legislation. The 
history of strangulation of civil rights bills, 
supported by clear majorities of both Houses, 
is a long and sorry one. The human misery 
and injustices which have resulted from this 
record have made a mockery of our Bill of 
Rights. 

The position upon which I hope we can 
all agree today is simple: 

We favor Senate Resolution 105, the Leh- 
man resolution. 

This proposes that in the face of any grave 
national emergency two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present and voting can limit debate in 
48 hours. It further prop-ses that a ma- 
jority of the Senators present and voting can 
limit debate on any question whatsoever 
after almost three legislative weeks of dis- 
cussion. My eminent colleagues here today, 
Senators Morse and HuMpHREy, have pre- 
sented a resolution proposing immediate ma- 
jority rule, at any time, on the limitation of 
debate. 

After 3 weeks, Senators should be able to 
face up to issues, to cast their votes on the 
record, and to abide by majority rule. Per- 
haps I’m not as impatient as Senators Morse 
and HumpnHrey. After centuries of delay, I 
am willing to make this concession: I'm will- 
ing to wait 3 weeks more. 

Senate Resolution 105 embodies these prin- 
ciples. It assures free debate. It answers 
the fears of those who want safeguards 
against hasty action. It allows time for the 
country to react and make its will well 
known to its representatives. It then per- 
mits the will of the majority, the true demo- 
cratic process, to prevail. 

Subsection 3 of the present rule X2tII per- 
petuates the right to filibuster against any 
motion to change any rule of the Senate. 
Such a right, written into the rules only in 
1949 and in spite of the warning and protest 
of Vice President BarK.ey, violates the great 
tradition which the Senate has always fol- 
lowed. 

I categorically deny the right of any past 
Senate so to tie the hands of this or any fu- 
ture Senate. Only by acquiescence does each 
new Senate accept the rules of the previous 
Senate. Nowhere in such past procedures 
can there be found any excuse for the gag 
rule which subsection § imposes. Merely be- 
cause the Senate continues from Congress to 
Congress, since only one-third of its member- 
ship stands for election every 2 years, there is 
no basis for concluding that one Senate can 
pass a rule with booby-trap provisions which 
prevent all future Senates from changing 
that rule. To a noniegal mind at least—and 
mine is strictly nonlegal, all current news- 
paper reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—it seems obvious that subsection 3 of 
the infamous Wherry rule is unconstitu- 
tional. I am satisfied that a majority of the 
Senators duly elected in any Congress can 
disregard and change that rule—if the 
majority clearly and unequivocably wants to. 
Further, a majority of the next Senate will 
change that rule if public opinion is suf- 
ficiently strong to demand it. 
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This is a problem for the American people 
to weigh and decide in choosing the men who 
will represent them in the Senate in the 
Eighty-third Congress. 

Wholly apart from rule XXII, the entire 
body of Senate Rules needs to be studied and 
rewritten so that the public and even the 
Senate can comprehend what the rules mean 
and what the precedents are which control 
them. Shortly I shall introduce a resolution 
to provide for such reexamination and revi- 
sion. 

III. INTEGRITY OF ELECTIONS 


In these days of television and radio, it 
costs a staggering amount of money to wage 
an election for public office. 

The Corrupt Practices Acts which are sup- 
posed to place ceilings and restrictions upon 
campaign spending are actually nothing but 
sieves. Even the best-intentioned candi- 
dates find it impossible to meet their stand- 
ards—either because their opponents are 
taking advantage of the many transparent 
loopholes or because the requirements of the 
laws are vague and almost impossible to 
determine. 

Some of the most important ethical prob- 
lems facing the Congress and the country 
originate in the moral strains of political 
campaigns. 

I have proposed in testimony to the Sen- 
ate Elections Subcommittee that the laws 
be rewritten so that the letter may be un- 
derstood and the spirit followed by men of 
good will in either party. Iam not yet ready 
to accept the suggestion made in some quar- 
ters—and first advanced, I believe, by 
Theodore Roosevelt—that public money be 
directly allocated to finance political candi- 
dates or parties. This seems to me too easily 
subject to abuse and too difficult to ad- 
minister. There are, however, forms of in- 


direct assistance which would cost the tax- 
payer very little—and certainly would be 
worth many times the price if they return 
to office candidates dedicated to the public 
interest and free from obligations to cam- 


paign contributors. I have suggested two 
such major forms of public assistance. 
First, that a limited amount of free radio 
and television time be paid for out of public 
funds or offered by licensees. Such time 
should perhaps be administered by a non- 
partisan national commission. 

My second suggestion is that limited free 
postal privileges be allowed all candidates 
for Federal office during a particular period 
of a political campaign. This procedure 
would not only help every candidate get his 
material into the hands of the electorate, 
but it might also serve as an indirect check 
on irresponsible campaign literature. 

Above all it is necessary completely to 
revise the standards and rules under the 
Corrupt Practices Act. The Senate Elec- 
tions Subcommittee, in its study along these 
lines, is necessarily handicapped by the 
currents of the political campaign upon 
which we are entering. I have felt that the 
subcommittee should seek the aid of a non- 
partisan commission of outstanding citizens. 
Such a body should be given continuing 
status in order to investigate immediately 
and to advise public opinion on the kind of 
back alley rabbit purches so widely publi- 
cized in the recent Maryland campaign. 


Iv. CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN RELATION 
TO THE EXECUTIVE 


Most Members of Congress feel their first 
responsibility is to those back home who 
elected them. The interpretation of that 
responsibility is a major factor in the in- 
tegrity of the individual Member of Con- 
gress. Around its interpretation revolve his 
relations to his party and to the American 
people at large. 

One of the principles in the decalogue I 
have projected to be incorporated into the 
Oath for Members of Congress calls for the 
large view in weighing the demands of the 


marrow interests among his constituency 
against the needs of the Nation. 

Similarly, he must weigh his responsibil- 
ity in his relations to the executive branch 
of the Government. This indeed is the 
major challenge to representative govern- 
ment today. Can Congress keep pace with 
the necessary expansion of the executive 
branch in meeting the manifold problems 
of the twentieth century? The votes on re- 
organization plans and on budget items sub- 
mitted by the Executive are phases of that 
challenge. The congressional investigations 
of executive action is another phase. 

The President alone has a Nation-wide 
mandate. Whether the Congress can col- 
lectively conduct its relations with the Exec- 
utive in the light of the whole Nation and 
the whole people is indeed a continuing and 
an ever-challenging responsibility. Each 
Member of Congress meets that responsibil- 
ity in his own way each time he faces a 
difficult vote on the floor. 

I have spoken many times about how 
Congress has knuckled under to various pres- 
sure groups in its votes against various pro- 
posals of the Hoover Commission for execu- 
tive reorganization. Recently it was heart- 
ening to see Congress support the plan for 
reorganization of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. This was Congress at its best, 
speaking for the greatest pressure group of 
all—the American taxpayers. But without 
the tax scandals, I don’t believe the Presi- 
dent would have had a chance to put this 
measure through. 

Senator Keravuver has advocated a plan for 
a “report and question period” on the floor 
of Congress for Cabinet officers and other 
high executive officials. This can be accom- 
plished by simple amendment of the rules 
of each House. It should prove a most ef- 
fective means of improving the liaison be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of Government. 

But such occasional appearances can be 
no substitute for more effective liaison 
around the committee tables, in these “work- 
shops” which the Congress itself has created. 
Such working relationships have developed 
more often in foreign affairs than in do- 
mestic affairs, although theoretically foreign 
relations are in the province of the Executive. 
This is explained by the strength of biparti- 
sanship in foreign relations, and by the de- 
velopment of good liaison between the State 
Department and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees. . 

Another major suggestion for improve- 
ment, for which the proposed question period 
is no substitute, is proposed reform in the 
scheduling and content of congressional de- 
bate. No business organization would tol- 
erate the kind of irrelevancy and the extent 
of the work load which prevails in the Con- 
gress today. We must seek new ways for 
still greater progress to foster the kind of 
hard-hitting debate on major questions 
which is the pride of democratic parliaments, 


Vv. IMPACT OF TELEVISION ON PUBLIC OPINION 
AND ELECTIONS 


The last 2 years have seen enormous ex- 
pansion in the development of television. 
This year, 1952, will undoubtedly be the 
first great proving ground of television in na- 
tional politics. This new medium of com- 
munication, which now spans the continent, 
will bring into the homes of America the 
life-like pictures and voices of the actors in 
the great political conventions in Chicago 
in July and in the drama of the ensuing 
campaign. 

The development of radio two decades and 
more ago was a major factor in the political 
revolution of the New Deal. The people at 
large—instead of the few in back rooms— 
personally could listen to the candidates. 
They didn’t have to rely on the press—a 
press, incidentally, largely Republican con- 
trolled. Candidates were compelled to 
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abandon the time-honored system of barn- 
storming or front-porch campaigning. Back 
slapping and baby kissing were no longer a 
sure fornrula for political success. The can- 
didate had to have a program for the people 
at large. They had to have one geared to the 
aspirations and problems of the people. The 
New Deal program and the New Deal candi- 
date met the exacting new tests developed 
by radio broadcasting. 

Now with the development of television, 
an even greater political revolution is in 
prospect. The Kefauv’er committee became 
as famous as the M-G-M lion. The telecast 
of the Security Council proceedings follow- 
ing the invasion of Korea solidified public 
opinion through informing the electorate 
about the great issues at stake. The tele- 
vision broadcast of the Japanese Treaty pro- 
ceedings in San Francisco stirred American 
homes from coast to coast and reversed pub- 
lic attitudes toward Dean Acheson, 

In 1952 and from now on the old-style 
repetition of routine speeches will have to 
go. The candidate will have to speak on the 
issues with sincerity and conviction directly 
to the voters just as if he were standing in 
every living room in his constituency. The 
men of the future are those with the brains 
and sincerity of my colleagues here today, 
HvuserT HUMPHREY and WAYNE Morse. As I 
once told the Senate, if we’d had radio in 
1896 we never would have had William 
McKinley. We would have had William 
Jennings Bryan. Should the sessions of the 
Congress be televised so that our people may 
be more fully informed? I favor the special 
scheduling and televising of debates, in good 
broadcast time, subject to limitations which 
will ensure a fair presentation of all points 
of view. How better can we bring home to 
the people the issues in Congress and the 
stake which the people have in their solu- 
tion? 

I have heard it said that some Congress- 
men or Senators would be encouraged by 
this procedure to hog the microphone and 
the spotlight, and to use them for irresponsi- 
ble ends. This can be curbed by effective 
rules and by special procedures such as 
have been worked out for special broad- 
casts of the Parliament of Australia. By 
such rules, our Congress might be encour- 
aged to hold some important meetings in 
the evenings, as they do in Australia each 
week, and to shorten the periods of the ses- 
sions. These are goals which are worth pur- 
suing if only because of the enormous pres- 
ent strain of conducting our offices and our 
affairs with the Congress in session. 

I am now deliberately avoiding arguments 
pro and con as to whether committee ses- 
sions should be televised. Here there are 
factors working against the desirability of 
televising. We must learn how to protect 
individuals when they are accused. Fre- 
quently the major decisions are made in 
confidential executive sessions. This whole 
subject requires more study. 


VI. OPPORTUNITIES OF CONGRESS 


One of the greatest problems faced by the 
American people is the public cynicism about 
politics and government. 

The political philosopher, Prof. T. V. 
Smith, formerly of the University of Chica- 
go, put it very well when he said: 

“Democracy is government by politicians 
for citizens who too often reward them with 
disdain. This disdain of politicians is a 
dangerous disease. It is peculiarly danger- 
ous for a democracy. Politicians are the sec- 
ular priests of our common faith in one 
another. Either they attend to our joint 
business or that business gets neglected. If 
its gets neglected, then democracy fails from 
inefficiency. 

“Disdain of politicians should be left to 
dictators.” 

I happen to believe that the boom for Gene 
eral Eisenhower is a manifestation of thas 





cynicism. It is a rebellion against Washing- 
ton, against politicians, against the profes- 
sionals in both parties. 

Individually and as an organized society 
we are now paying a frightful cost for this 
cyncism., The problem of doing significant 
things about the ethical issues which we 
do face is enormously complicated by the 
introduction of false charges such as I have 
described. 

But let me continue with a more encour- 
aging quotation from Professor Smith: 

“It should be to us, therefore, a matter of 
great meaning and high hope that no modern 
nation long seasoned in our legislative way 
of handling common problems has yet vol- 
untarily given it up. * * * The coun- 
tries that have surrendered to dictatorships 
have either, like Russia, long been tyrannies 
of one sort before they became tyrannies of 
another sort, or, like Germany, have tried 
democracy under duress and revert to a more 
primitive form. * * * Legislatures can- 
not be produced in a day. They require 
more patience than any other form, they 
tempt men easily to discouragement, and 
they require superior intelligence alike in 
leaders and the led.” 

Professor Smith goes on to speak elo- 
quently of the duty of Members of Congress 
to find by compromise a way of life in which 
nobody will escape some share of common 
burdens and in which everybody will get 
some share of the benefits of life which we 
together create. 

Let us set this up as the measure of the 
responsibility of the Members of Congress 
and the guiding principle of the great oppor- 
tunity which is theirs. Let us in our discus- 
sions today seek further to clarify this great 
goal—and let us try to to shed some light on 
the road toward its fulfillment. 





Newspapers and the FCC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial that appeared in the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times of April 2, 1952. 
This timely editorial refers to Senate bill 
658, an act to further amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, which measure 
has already passed the Senate and is 
scheduled for House action on the Union 
Calendar: 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE FCC 


When the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has faced the necessity of choosing 
between a broadcast license application from 
@ lewspaper and one supported by some 
other interest, its policy has been to favor the 
nonnewspaper applicant, “all other factors 
being equal.” 

As a matter of fact, all other factors seldom 
are equal, but the practice of handicapping 
a newspaper, even though it may be in a 
position to render superior public service in 
the operation of a radio or television station, 
seems to us to be both arbitrary and unreal- 
istic. 

The ostensible reason for such a policy is 
that the Commission wants to avoid any- 
thing that might appear like a grant of 
monopoly rights. The theory is that there 
should be as much competition as possible in 
the gathering and dissemination of informa- 
tion. 
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But as a matter of fact, this policy amounts 
to saying that corporations that are already 
trained and experienced in gathering news 
for the public to read shall not be permitted 
to operate a facility giving that same news 
to the public in audible or visual form. 

We believe the unsoundness of such dis- 
crimination against newspapers has long 
since been proved by the high standards 
maintained by newspaper-owned radio sta- 
tions. We think our own operation of Sta- 
tion WTHT is a case in point. 

The practice of the Communications Com- 
mission in this respect has been receiving 
some attention from the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee with the 
result that it has reported out a bill deny- 
ing the FCC such discriminatory authority. 
The so-called McFarland bill to revise FCC 
procedures has been approved in the Senate 
without reference to this practice, but the 
House version prohibits the commission from 
rejecting a license application solely because 
the applicant may already be in the business 
of gathering and publishing news. 

Ever since the invention of radio, the 
broadcasting of news has been a great pub- 
lic service. Radio is the fastest reporter in 
the world. Largely because of the interest 
of newspapers, and newspaper-supported 
agencies like the various press associations, 
radio news has become more and more ac- 
curate and has been more and more intelli- 
gently presented. The same beneficial proc- 
esses will operate in the field of television 
unless a doctrinaire policy is permitted to 
intervene. The House version of the Mc- 
Farland bill would keep radio and television 
open to newspapers on an equal basis with 
others. In the interest of fairness and pub- 
lic service we believe that to be good public 


policy. 





Wisconsin School Winners in Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on a great 
many occasions in the past I have spoken 
on the important issue of employing the 
Nation’s physically handicapped indi- 
viduals. I expect to continue to do so, 
because I regard this as one of the most 
important fields for humanitarian, as 
well as practical, constructive endeavor. 

At this time I send to the desk certain 
additional materials, this time concern- 
ing the fourth annual essay contest con- 
ducted among Wisconsin school young- 
sters on the theme of employing the 
physically handicapped. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these materials be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
to be preceded by a statement which I 
have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and information referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 
THE COMMON SENSE AND HUMANITY OF EMPLOY- 
ING THE HANDICAPPED 

I am glad to say that last year the Fed- 
eral Security Agency reports, more than 80,- 
000 disabled men and women got started on 
self-sustaining jobs. The previous high rec- 
ord of job placements for disabled had been 
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in the 1949-50 fiscal year when 71,500 were 
placed. This is truly a fine improvement, 
although we still have a long way to go. 
Untold numbers of the handicapped still 
grimly wait—as virtual outcasts of our so- 
ciety, untrained, unequipped to become self- 
sustaining, remaining a burden to them- 
selves, to their families and often, the public. 


BADGER ESSaY CONTEST 


One of the splendid means of encouraging 
greater knowledge of the needs of the handi- 
capped has been the Nation-wide essay con- 
test conducted among school youngsters. In 
past years, I have placed in the CONGrRES- 
SIONAL Recorp prize-winning essays of Wis- 
consin high school youths on this theme. 

At this time, I send to the desk certain 
additional material for 1952 as forwarded 
to me by Mr. A. L. Beier, able secretary of 
the Governor Kohler’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 

The materials are as follows: 

(a) A list of the cash prize winners, in- 
cluding their principals and instructors. 

(b) A list of the honorable mentions, also 
including their educators. 

(c) A list of the outstanding individuals 
who serve the essay contest in various im- 
portant capacities. 

(d) A list of the distinguished Wisconsin- 
ites who serve on the Governor's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

(e) The Wisconsin essay which won the 
first prize—a very unusual essay, it should 
be noted, written from the Communist ap- 
proach. 

(f) The second prize-winning essay. 

I take off my hat to all the fine folks who 
worked on this essay contest. I wish young 
Miss Wolff the best of luck as the Badger 
entry in the national contest. I salute the 
275 youngsters—double last year’s number— 
who participated in the contest. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Let me say, too, a word of tribute to the 
American Federation of the Physically Hand- 
icapped, Inc., to whom so much is owed by 
this Nation for its original sponsorship of 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, as well as for its other vital endeavors 
in this field. This organization has given 
new hope, new zest for living, new opportu- 
nity for uncounted handicapped people 
throughout the land. 

In August, from the 10th to the 12th, the 
federation will hold its biennial convention 
in Detroit. Its lodges and members can 
look backward to much progress and forward 


to a great and continuing challenge. The 
Nation wishes you well, AFPH. 
CasH Prize WINNERS, 1952 
First ($100 savings bond), Sally Anne 


Wolff, Sheboygan, St. Mary’s Springs Acad- 
emy; Sister M. Roberta, C. S. A., principal; 
Sister M. #£nnella, C. S. A., English instructor. 

Second ($75 savings bond), Mary Louise 
Liskovec, La Crosse, Aquinas High School: 
Father A. F. Hebert, principal; Sister Mary 
Cecile, English instructor. 

Third ($50 savings bond), Donn Dahlke, 
Westfield, Westfield Union Free High School; 
R. W. Fenske, principal; Francis Kohn, Eng- 
lish instructor. ; 

Fourth ($25 savings bond), Edgar H. Koch, 
Two Rivers, Washington High School; L. B. 
Clarke, principal; Mary C. Dunne, English 
instructor. 

Awards of merit signed for the President 
of the United States. Certificates of award 
signed by the governor and committee 
chairman. 

Honorable mention certificates of award: 

Ruth A. Flynn, Milwaukee, Lutheran High 
School; Rev. E. F. Ezgold, principal; Rev. 


E. A. Keibel, English instructor. 
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Joanne Gearhart, Kenosha, Kenosha Sen- 
for High School; G. J. John, principal; Edith 
Gene Daniel, English instructor. 

Judy Hicks, Madison, Madison West High 
School; R. O. Christofferson, principal; Eu- 
gene M. Schmidt, English instructor. 

Catherine Jurgella, Stevens Point, St. 
Joseph Academy; Sister Mary Cherubim, 
principal; Sister Mary Agnese, English in- 
structor. 

Kay Wheeler, Montfort, Montfort High 
School; Charleton Biddick, principal; Mrs. 
Alta H. Pearson, English instructor. 

Shirley Marie Wohlford, Madison, Edge- 
wood High School; Sister H. Aquinata, O. P., 
principal; Sister M. Marguerite, O. P., Eng- 
lish instructor. 


NATIONAL AND STATE EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED Essay CONTEST 


Sponsored by the President’s Committee 
on National Employ the Physically Hand- 
icapped Week; the Governor's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

Essay contest committee: George A. Haber- 
man, chairman, State Federation of Labor; 
Ralph O'Connor, radio station WISC; David 
J. Lippert, the Milwaukee Sentinel; Arthur 
F. Trebilcock, Borden’s Kennedy-Mansfield 
division. 

Cash prize donors: Wisconsin Association 
for the Disabled, Clare D. Rejahl, president; 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, George 
A. Haberman, president. 

State judges: Prof. Ralph O. Nafziger, 
chairman, director, School of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin; Maj. Gen. Ralph J. 
Olson, adjutant general, State of Wisconsin; 
L. K. Pollard, director, public relations, the 
Ray-o-Vac Co. 

Screening committee: E,. L. Peckham, 
chairman, Wisconsin State Employment 
Service; Mrs. Mary Beyer, supervisor, voca- 
tional rehabilitation; Miss Irene Dunn, su- 
pervisor, vocational rehabilitation; Paul C. 
Edlund, senior editor, safety division, motor- 
vehicle department; Miss Luida Sanders, 
public-health education, State department 
of public health; Miss Jennie T. Schrage; 
and Miss Kay Middleton, traveling library. 





GovERNOR'’s COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Governor. 

Harry Lippart, chairman, 

A. L. Beier, secretary. 

John P. Adler, Allied and Independent 
Theatre Owners, Marshfield, Wis. 

Sid Bliss, the Wisconsin Network, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis. 

Thomas J. Doran, State Medical Society, 
Madison, Wis. 

Robert A. Ewens, manager, Wisconsin Man- 
ufacturers Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wm. F. Faulkes, chief, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division, Madison, Wis. 

Frank L. Greenya, Office of County Treas- 
urer, Milwaukee, Wis. 

K. W. Haagensen, director, public relations, 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

George Haberman, president, Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robert W. Hansen, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Seward H. Jacobi, Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Madison, Wis. 

Ben E. Kuechle, vice president, Employer 
Mutuals, Wausau, Wis. 

David Lippert, Madison Bureau of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Madison, Wis. 

W. F. McCormick, general manager, Rete 
ord-Herald Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Harry A. Nelson, Chief, Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, Veterans’ Administration, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Max Ninman, president, Wisconsin Press 
Association, Reedsburg, Wis. 

Ralph O'Connor, general manager, Radio 
Station WISC, Madison, Wis. 


John Oster, Jr., vice president, John Oster 
Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 

Wm. H. Siemering, veterans’ employment 
representative, Madison, Wis. 

John M. Sorenson, secretary-treasurer, 
State Industrial Union Council, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Milo Swanton, executive secretary, Wiscon- 
sin Council of Agriculture Cooperative, 
Madison, Wis. 

Arthur F. Trebilcock, vice president, Wis- 
a Association for Disabled, Madison, 

is. 

INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE 


Hobart Bondi, Veterans’ Administration, 
Joseph Brown, vocational rehabilitation. 
Max Hays, Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. 
; R. J. Pearson, Veterans Employment Serv- 
ce. 
Frank Powell, State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


[First prize winner] 


EMPLOY THE HANDICAPPED FOR NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Hail, comrade. 

You are to be commended for your un- 
dying efforts to the cause; but, as you your- 
self have probably noticed, you are accom- 
plishing very little. True, there were times 
when you showed great genius, but please 
do not take offense if I try to show you a 
few new ways of ensnaring those gullible 
Americans, 

In your last letter you said you had no 
strategies with which to work. My dear Pe- 
ter, how can you make so absurd a state- 
ment as that? Really, you infuriate me at 
times. The military police would knock your 
block off if ever they heard you say a thing 
like that. 

You are in America, land of freedom of 
enterprise. What more do you need? You, 
who have over 2,000,000 handicapped people 
right under your nose, and you haven't the 
foresight to perceive the potentialities of 
such a group? Even that is not the total. 
Annually, over 250,000 persons, through sick- 
ness, disease, or accidents, and thousands 
more through our Korean war, plunge into 
that living hell known only to the handi- 
capped. My son, the proverbial lamb is in 
the lethal chamber. Turn on the gas. 

Please get out your Handbook for All Good 
Comrades. Turn to page 3. Ready? Read 
slowly the middle paragraph, which begins: 

“The morose and dejected are ideal cul- 
ture for the fungus of communism.” 

That's far enough. Close the book and use 
your head. 

Who is most likely to be morose and de- 
jected? The handicapped. Why? Because 
they can’t get employment. What could be 
simpler? Millions, perpetually chained to 
their wheel chairs, crutches, artificial limbs, 
and never-ending darkness, have days upon 
end to brood over the injustice being forced 
upon them. Supply them with a few explo- 
sive ideas and their country will collapse in 
useless rubble. 

First, dynamite the veterans out of their 
passivity. Point out to them the fact that 
they gave their best to safeguard America 
from aggression; America gives them noth- 
ing in return. Tell them that you admit that 
safeguarding the country is everyone's obli- 
gation, that. you realize they are not shirking 
their responsibility, rather that America is 
barring them from the acceptance of their 
duties. Tell the handicapped that they 
fought for life, for liberty, and for the pur- 
suit of happiness, and the very people whom 
they protected are now denying them even 
the human dignity of a wage-earning job, 
depriving them of the liberty to serve in a 
country’s crisis, destroying their innate 
privilege of pursuit of happiness. You see, 
Christians acknowledge the universal truth 
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that man is happy only when he works; 
that he needs responsibility to feel that he 
is really a man. Pound into them the be- 
lief that the handicapped and unemployed 
have been deprived of the right to be decent 
human beings. 

We have potential allies in the American 
populace, who don’t even suspect they will 
be our allies. These allies are the employ- 
ers who do not give jobs to the handicapped. 
These employers, laboring under the delu- 
sion that the handicapped person cannot 
possibly have the nimble fingers, or the keen 
mind, or the precision-timing of an able- 
bodied man, will not even give him an in- 
terview. May America never be roused from 
her stupor of indifference. May she never 
muster that standing army of handicapped 
millions—releasing against us on the battle 
fronts a fighting army of the able-bodied 
men now tied to her industries. Rather, 
foster the gangrene of misery and discon- 
tent, let it rot within her, until she, too, 
becomes a victim for the parasitic maggots 
of communism. ‘ 

About your question: “What types of work 
are possible for the handicapped?” They 
can do almost anything! A man who has lost 
the use of his legs may be perfectly able to 
compute mathematics, teach history, work 
hand machines, or sort those innumerable 
small assembly-line items. One who is deaf 
can do anything that does not require the 
use of that sense—mechanics, carpentry, 
scale drawing, printing, or baking. The blind 
in many instances have become so keen in 
their senses of hearing or touch that they 
can detect a slight difference between two 
similar objects, where as a person with per- 
fect vision might make a mistake; for ex- 
ample, checking dishes for flaws in an alu- 
minum factory, or sorting nuts and bolts 
according to size. 

You yourself seem to be ignorant of the 
grand possibilities of employing the handi- 
capped. Don’t you know they are usuaily 
experts in their chosen fields? Employ 
them. By all means, get them into our 
factories. Let them make nitroglycerin 
which will destroy their country. Let them 
do the precision work on the jets, the 
capping of the bullets, the sharpening of 
the bayonets, the making of the hand gre- 
nades. Gain their confidence; make them 
feel like men. Give back to the chosen ones 
their self-respect through a living wage and 
responsibility. Indoctrinate the clever ones 
with the black principles of communism. 
Let them spread this deadly fungus to all 
whom they contact. Make them discon- 
tented with the American way of life. 
Rouse in them a sense of indignation against 
America’s injustice to them. Nothing will 
stand before their fatal intention and when 
their usefulness is over, liquidate them. 

Do not overlook the excellent possibilities 
for spreading detrimental propaganda af- 
forded you in the American unemployment 
of the handicapped. Every country needs 
allies. It is impossible for any nation to 
produce within itself all the necessary mate- 
rials. Allies are gained through the removal 
of the obstacle which is causing the mis- 
understanding between the two nations. 
The unemployment of the handicapped can 
be, if exaggerated properly, just such an 
obstacle. 

I used this method of propaganda recently 
with great success. I pointed out to the 
people of this country that Americans are 
hypocrites. They preach equality, freedom, 
and the pursuit of happiness but do not pro- 
vide it. I stated the case of the handi- 
capped. The results were vitriolic. I must 
close with that bit of phenomenal news. 

Your comrade, 
IVAN. 


Could this really happen? 











[Second prize winner] 
EMPLOY THE HANDICAPPED FoR NATIONAL 
SecurITY 


The musket over the fireplace once stood 
for our security. It gave protection against 
the Indians and unfriendly beasts. It was 
our first defense against hunger and dan- 
ger in America, our new country. 

Probably no people in the world have ever 
been as self-reliant as we who wielded 
our muskets in the colonies and on the 
frontier. 

Within the lifetime of people still living, 
the frontier has all but vanished. Change 
is so obvious that we are likely to take it for 
granted. Our security has come to us so 
quickly and easily that it is hard to realize 
what it means to us who live today. We must 
not lose this security which the colonists 
fought so long and hard for. We must fight 
to keep it and fight hard. We must have all 
the men we can get to fight—but, you ask— 
who will we employ to fill the vacancies of 
all who go to war? The answer is a simple 
one—the handicapped. 

Did you know that there are millions of 
disabled people in our country today? In 
the big scheme of things we cannot and 
dare not leave the handicapped out of our 
future planning. Workers with serious 
physical impairments, who are placed so as 
to stress what they can do rather than em- 
phasize what they cannot do, are every bit 
as desirable as workers without such impair- 
ments. It is not implied, of course, that 
every impaired worker is a desirable em- 
ployee. But neither is every unimpaired 
worker a good employee. The important 
point is that the impairment in itself does 
not make the impaired person a poorer 
worker. 

In the olden days ancient peoples exter- 
minated cripples. Parents did not take the 
responsibility for them, but set them afloat 
on the Tigris River. 

The par excellent short story of human- 
itarianism before Christ was that of the 
Good Samaritan who aided the poor cripple 
and cared for him. After Christ there was 
a lag of 1900 years until we developed our 
present organization. In the last 30 or 40 
years there have been many improvements 
in our free world. Great developments 
have come about in the field of medicine, 
psychology, education, and rehabilitation. 
People are finally beginning to understand 
that rehabilitation of the handicapped is 
good economy. 

One author has stated that the largest 
burden of the blind is not blindness, but 
idieness. This helps us to realize that dis- 
abled people not only need moral and social 
integration, but also vocational. 

Of late more and more employers are 
starting to realize that when placed properly, 
the job performance of the handicapped 
worker compares favorably with that of his 
more fortunate colleague. More and more 
employers realize that, basically, business 
and industry must carry the primary re- 
sponsibility, as the final solution rests with 
those who provide the jobs. 

One employer found his handicapped em- 
ployees more stable and conscientious than 
other workers. Another stated, “Industry 
must learn that handicapped people have 
something to offer, and that the self-respect 
of a person goes up when he is able to earn 
his living.” Still another employer has told 
us, “There is only one known job in which 
the operator needs both eyes, both ears, both 
arms, and both legs—that is one of a boom- 
crane operator.” We can see by this last 
statement that there are many jobs avail- 
able to our handicapped. 

The resistance to the hiring of the handi- 
capped people still persists on a formidable 
scale despite proven facts that they are 
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adaptable, productive, equal, and sometimes 
superior to other workers. They are still 
discriminated against by some employers 
and not permitted to do the things they 
can do and do successfully because of some 
prejudice or unwarranted opinion an em- 
ployer may have of the handicapped per- 
son's abilities. It repeatedly has been shown 
in industry, and especially during the last 
war, that a handicapped person, given an 
opportunity to do a job he can do with his 
disability, can do it better and more suc- 
cessfully than a normal person. 

Through vocational rehabilitation handi- 
capped persons become producers, rather 
than dependents. The disabled individual 
and his family become more secure and also 
self-supporting. Industries benefit by being 
provided with a ready source of skilled work- 
ers whose services might be lost or never 
developed. The State and the community 
also gain a contributing worker who might 
otherwise become dependent on the public. 
The increased earning capacity of rehabili- 
tated individuals, their morale and construc- 
tive citizenship, is of immeasurable value to 
society. , 

We, of Wisconsin, are proud to say that 
our State has been in the lead in humanitar- 
janism. We have been wide awake to our 
responsibilities and are fortunate to have 
had progressive leaders. But there is still 
much more to be done and we must do it. 

Our country cannot afford to overlook this 
significant manpower source. Many must be 
hired to ease the tight demand for workers. 
Local communities should pool their infor- 
mation on handicapped people, help them 
train for specific jobs, and encourage em- 
ployers to hire them. The Federal Govern- 
ment should use the handicapped whenever 
possible in the line of war production. 

We must continue to increase the knowl- 
edge of how to treat the handicapped physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally. Workers 
are still too few. The number of physicians 
specializing in physical medicine and reha- 
bilitation is extremely limited. The short- 
age of physical therapists is severe. There 
are only about 4,700 in the country. Va- 
cancies in training schools go begging. There 
are only 4,000 occupational therapists and 
only 1,400 psychiatric social workers, accord- 
ing to the February 4, 1952, Newsweek 
magazine. 

The real need for assistance goes to the 
veteran who must adopt procedures and 
methods to assist him to reacquire his lost 
skills or to learn new ones so that he may 
have true equality of opportunity for em- 
ployment with those who did not serve in 
the Army services. This problem is particu- 
larly acute in the case of many disabled vet- 
erans whose handicap may have resulted in 
@ complete loss of skills they formerly pos- 
sessed. In such instances special efforts must 
be made to retrain him in a new type of 
work so that he can once again fit properly 
into our social and economic structure. 

Handicapped veterans, toward whom the 
Nation feels an overwhelming sense of obli- 
gation, paved the way toward this new deal 
for all disabled people. There aren’t many 
things coming out of war that we can call 
blessings, but assuredly this more humane 
attitude toward handicapped people is one 
of them. 

Today our democracy is on trial and will 
succeed only when we can prove to the world 
that we have recognized our responsibility, 
have taken up the challenge and unflinch- 
ingly are and will continue to build our re- 
habilitation program to the mth degree. 
Then we shall have an army of physftally 
handicapped who are happy, confident, and 
qualified to fight the battle for security here 
at home by taking the places of our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, who fight for security 
on the fields of war. 
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Opinions of the Folks at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, last month I sent a question- 
naire to 70,000 homes of residents of my 
district, asking for opinions on a num- 
ber of issues that are before the Congress. 
I feel it is a good thing for Members of 
Congress to solicit the views of the people 
they represent, and a questionnaire is 
one of the best ways of doing this. It 
not only invites replies but stimulates 
interest in affairs of government on the 
part of many who do not take the time 
to reply. My questions were purposely 
phrased to stimulate thinking and en- 
courage other than yes and no answers. 
From the many letters I received I find 
the people are greatly concerned over the 
disclosures of corruption and subversive 
infiltration in the Federal Government. 
They are angry about the Korean war 
and its conduct by the administration. 
They are appalled at wasteful spending 
and demand a cut in the Federal budget. 
There was a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion on all but a very few issues. 

Most nearly unanimous was the nega- 
tive vote on the question: “Do you favor 
heavier Federal taxes as an anti-inflation 
device?” Ninety-two percent voted 
no, and 3 percent made no comment. 

On the question: “Do you approve the 
Truman administration’s foreign poli- 
cy?” Ninety-one and six-tenths voted 
no. 

Ninety and four-tenths percent voted 
for less aid to foreign countries, and 90 
percent voted against extending the 
President’s authority to control wages 
and prices through the OPS. 

On the use of atomic bombs if war de- 
velops with Russia, 90 percent voted in 
favor; and 82.3 percent felt that Senator 
McCartuy was right in his charges of 
Communists in Government. 

Eighty-four percent said the Truman 
budget for 1953 should be cut—53.4 per- 
cent voting for a deep cut, 10.3 percent 
for balancing the budget, and 16.2 per- 
cent for a moderate cut. Only 4 percent 
thought the budget should not be cut. 

Seventy-nine percent were against the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, while 9 
percent were in favor of repeal. Twelve 
percent made no comment. 

Seventy-six percent were against UMT, 
and 21 percent were in favor of it. 

While 75 percent were opposed to the 
present farm program of price supports 
and payments for farm practices, a num- 
ber commented that they favored price 
supports but were against subsidies of 
any kind. 

Eighty percent did not approve the 
conduct of the Korean war. Sixty-four 
percent said we should fight an all-out 
war to win, and a small percent said we 
should withdraw our forces. Sixty-five 
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percent opposed sending more ground 
forces to Europe. 

On the question of the development of 
the St. Lawrence waterway with Federal 
funds, the results were more nearly even. 
Only 49.5 percent voted no; 27 percent 
voted yes, and 23.5 percent had no com- 
ment. A number expressed the opinion 
that Federal funds should not be ex- 
pended now. 

Mr. Speaker, upon the adjournment of 
the Congress it is my intention to return 
to Nebraska and travel throughout the 
38 counties in my district, visiting with 
the people and giving them an opportu- 
nity to talk with me about their problems 
and the grave issues that face our coun- 
try. 





The Steel Seizure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I should not wish to assert in 
this House that the present President of 
the United States could, or would, es- 
tablish himself as dictator of the Na- 
tion. It is a fact, however, that his sei- 
zure of the steel-producing facilities of 
the Nation represents his use of a fic- 
tional authority—an authority which is 
not his by specific constitutional grant, 
or by action of the law-giving arm of the 
Government—the Congress. 

On several occasions, Mr. Truman has 
asked the Congress to give him power to 
seize the industries of the Nation in an 
emergency. Consistently, the Congress 
has refused to make such a broad and 
inherently perilous grant of authority. 
Now, the President, with a vague refer- 
ence to the Constitution, and the asser- 
tion of an extravagant extension of his 
powers as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, has sought to employ 
powers never given to him. 

If the President of the United States 
is able to seize the steel industry, he is 
able to seize any other private property 
in the Nation—to dragoon its industry 
and its agriculture; to abrogate individ- 
ual freedoms and impress state social- 
ism by fiat. . 

I do not charge that this is Mr. Tru- 
man’s intention, but the Congress now 
has been confronted by the obvious dan- 
ger. The threat must not go unchal- 
lenged. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a pertinent editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times today: 

Tue Seizure ORDER 

Under the Executive order issued by Pres- 
ident Truman late Tuesday nicht the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is directed to “take pos- 
session” of any or all of the plants of 88 
private companies which manufacture all 
but an insignificant part of the Nation's 
steel. The Executive order declares that the 
Secretary of Commerce “shall determine and 
prescribe terms and conditions of employ- 


ment” in the plants thus seized. The order 
also gives the Secretary of Commerce a veto 
power over all of the financial transactions 
of the 88 companies involved; for while the 
order declares that “existing rights and ob- 
ligations of such companies shall remain in 
full force and effect, and there may be made, 
in due course, payments of dividends on 
stocks, and of principal, interest, sinking 
funds, and all other distributions upon 
bonds, debentures and other obligations, and 
expenditures may be made for other cor- 
porate or business purposes,” the order makes 
all these transactions subject to Govern- 
ment approval: These things may be done, 
“except so far as the Secretary of Commerce 
may otherwise direct.” 

In short, not only have the properties of 
the steel companies been seized; the Sec- 
retary of Commerce is authorized to pay 
such wages out of the private earnings of 
the companies as in his own good judgment 
he may determine to be wise; and he may, 
in addition, if his own good judgment should 
so direct, suspend the payment of all divi- 
dends and of obligations owed on company 
indebtedness. As authority for this far- 
reaching action, the President cites no 
specific act of Congress. He cites only “the 
authority vested in me by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, and as Pres- 
ident and Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces.” 

It is obvious that if this order stands up 
in the Federal courts we shall have entered 
a new era in which the “implied powers” of 
the Presidency go very far indeed. If the 
President can take over the steel industry, 
set the wages it shall pay, and govern its 
right to pay dividends to its owners and 
interest to its creditors, he can of course do 
the same thing in the case of any other in- 
dustry whose product bulks large in the 
national economy or is of importance to the 
national defense. In this case it will no 
longer be necessary for the President to seek 
congressional authority in matters of this 
kind. The President, any President, will 
have all the authority he needs in his power 
to issue Executive orders, and to a very sub- 
stantial extent we shall all be living under 
a new regime of government by executive 
decree. 

This is not a system we approve or applaud 
in the case of other countries. Nor is it a 
system we have hitherto regarded as con- 
sistent with our own democratic principle 
of government by laws and not by men. Nor 
is the challenge to the principle any less 
real because the President now goes to Con- 
gress—after issuing his remarkable Executive 
order—in a belated and somewhat casual 
effort to associate Congress with his action. 
“It may be,” he says, “that Congress will wish 
to pass legislation establishing specific terms 
and conditions with reference to the opera- 
tion of the steel mills by the Government. 
Sound legislation of this character might be 
very desirable.” But apparently the Presi- 
dent can get along very well without it. “On 
the basis of the facts that are known to me 
at this time, I do not believe that immediate 
congressional action is essential.” 

Mr. Truman justifies the action he has 
taken on the ground that steel is necessary 
to the national defense. Of course, steel is 
necessary to the national defense. This very 
fact should have warned the administra- 
tion against a course of action—character- 
ized by the President's going over the head 
of his Economic Stabilization Administrator 
to support Mr. Murray’s stand on wages, and 
going over the head of his Director of Price 
Stabilization, even in advance of a formal 
hearing, to prejudge the companies’ case on 
prices—which led inevitably to a deadlock 
in negotiations and the imminent danger of 
a stri.ce. 
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But even after this point had been reached, 
and this damage had been done, it is not 
true that the President had no alternative, 
in the interest of national defense, except to 
take the action he has taken. 

In the first place, the President could have 
invoked the Taft-Hartley Act. His primary 
reason for not doing so, he said in his radio 
address, is that such action would not have 
dealt with the central problem, which was 
to keep steel coming into production for 
the needs of national defense: “We would 
have to sit around fora week ortwo * * * 
before we could take the next step. And 
meanwhile the steel plants would be shut 
down.” But this is simply not the case. 
Had the Taft-Hartley Act been promptly in- 
voked, and been obeyed, there would have 
been no interruption of steel production, 
even fora moment. The act was specifically 
written, and overwhelmingly approved by 
Congress, precisely for use in such an emer- 
gency as this. 

In the second place, even if the President 
had decided not to invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Act, there was ample time for him to go to 
Congress with this problem—before and not 
after he had seized the industry. It is more 
than 10 days since rumors of an impending 
seizure of the steel industry began to be 
heard in Washington. At any time during 
these 10 days the President could have gone 
to Congress, requested specific authority to 
take the drastic action he has now taken 
on his own initiative, and charted his sub- 
sequent course by the response which Con- 
gress made to his recommendation. That 
he did not do so and that he chose instead 
to bypass Congress actually on the very day 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee, in con- 
sidering an extension of the War Powers Act, 
voted not to give him authority to seize 
such an industry as steel, must increase the 
concern that this action is certain to arouse. 





Pinching Pennies That Might Produce 
Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr, MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, oppo- 
nents of Federal investment in western 
resource development projects too often 
fail to make the proper distinction be- 
tween investment and outright expend- 
iture. In the words of an April 3 Se- 
attle Times editorial, this should be 
classed as “pinching pennies that might 
produce dollars.” 

There can be no argument on either 
Federal or State basis, with two points 
the editorial makes; namely, that— 

State finances are in a precarious condi- 
tion and there will be need for economy 
when the legislature next meets. But penu- 
rious policy that has prevailed with respect 


to State advertising is not economy in the 
long run. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the editorial at this 
point in the REcorp: 


PINCHING PENNIrs THAT MIGHT PRODUCE 
DOLLARS 


Washington State’s tourist business is be- 
ginning to assume proportions that should 


ae 


late bom 
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convince the citizenry it is well worth a 
considerably larger investment than has 
ever been put on the line in years past. 

The Washington State College survey of 
tourist travel in the State for 1951 showed 
that during that year an estimated 3,000,000 
visitors from elsewhere crossed Washington's 
three land boundaries into the State— 
600,000 more than the year before. They 
spent $119,000,000 while they were here— 
about $4,000,000 less than the year before, 
being somehow in more frugal mood. These 
totals suggest that this business is gaining 
momentum which it would be wise to culti- 
vate more assiduously, and not left to chance 
or sheer good fortune. 

Luck has played some part in this growing 
influx of tourists into the Washington won- 
derland. It came to pass during the Second 
World War and since that literally millions 
of young men came through Seattle on the 
way to their military assignments. Thou- 
sands now are going to Korea and returning 
thence through this port. Some of them, 
it is true, professed no liking at all for the 
place, being in a state of mind perhaps that 
prevented them from liking much of any- 
thing. 

But many others received a favorable im- 
pression of Seattle and other places in Wash- 
ington they visited. They carried home a 
good word for this part of the country. 
This word-of-mouth advertising must have 
had beneficial effect. 

The State itself, however, has been nig- 
gardly in promoting this lucrative tourist 
business. During this biennium, it is spend- 
ing only $227,000 for State advertising. Yet 
the Washington State College survey showed 
that during the past biennium, tourists paid 
scme $10,000,000 into State coffers in taxes, 
including retail sales and gasoline taxes. 

State finances still are in precarious con- 
dition and there will be need for economy 
when the legislature next meets. But the 
penurious policy that has prevailed with 
respect to State advertising is not economy 
in the long run. It will pay in ever-increas- 
ing returns to capitalize on the good will 
already created by putting out really re- 
spectable sums of money for State advertis- 
ing in years to come. 





This Is Estes Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a biography of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee, the Hon- 
orable Estes KEFAUVER: 


Tuts Is Estes KEFAUVER 


Estes KeFAUVER was born on a farm near 
Madisonville, Tenn., on July 26, 1903. One 
of his forebears was Mathew Estes, who set- 
tled near Dover, N. H., in 1675. Another, 
William Henry Cooke, fought with Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge. The Kefauver family 
stems from two brothers who came to Mary- 
land about 1750 from France. The Senator’s 
father, Robert Cooke Kefauver, is a retired 
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hardware merchant and farmer, served five 
terms as Mayor of Madisonville. Estes Ke- 
FAUVER married Nancy Piggott in 1935. Mrs. 
Kefauver’s charm and beauty have made her 
as popular as her husband. The Kefauvers 
have four children: Linda, 10; David, 6; Di- 
ana, 4; and Gail Estes, 1. 

To help pay his way through college Estes 
KEFAUVER spent his summer vacations work- 
ing in the coal mines of Harlan, Ky., and the 
lumber camps in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee. As a college student he began to 
demonstrate his great leadership. He was 
president of the student body, editor of the 
weekly paper, and a member of the football 
and track teams. After graduating from the 
University of Tennessee he worked his way 
through Yale University Law School by wait- 
ing on tables and firing furnaces. 

From the first Estes Kerauver has been 
concerned with improving the quality and 
efficiency of government at all levels. He ran 
for the State senate in 1936 to insure the pas- 
sage of bills giving the city of Chattanooga 
and Hamilton County a modern, efficient 
system of government. Although he lost by 
60 votes, he did obtain passage of the pro- 
gram. This was the only election Estes 
KEFAUVER ever lost. In 1939 he served as 
commissioner of finance and taxation for 
the State of Tennessee. In 1939 he was 
elected to the Congress of the United States 
and served 414 successive terms. Here he 
earned a reputation as one of the leading lib- 
erals. He was a sponsor of the act which re- 
organized Congress to make it more efficient. 
He supported all defense measures as well as 
the progressive legislation of the New Deal. 
He sponsored formation of a special come. 
mittee to study the problems of small busi- 
ness, and sponsored legislation establishing 
the Small War Plants Act, which enabled 
small business to weather the early days of 
reconversion to war. He consistently sup- 
ported farm and labor legislation. He was 
one of the sponsors of the GI bill of rights. 
Colliers magazine in 1946 recognized his high 
ability and conscientiousness by choosing 
him as one of the 10 best Congressmen. 

When he ran for the Senate in 1948 all 
politicians in Tennessee said he didn’t have 
a chance. But in a campaign, the like of 
which Tennessee had not seen for genera- 
tions, he single-handedly licked the powerful 
Crump machine in the primary to obtain the 
nomination and resoundingly trounced for- 
mer Republican National Chairman Carro.u 
REECE in the general election. In the Sen- 
ate he has continued and expanded his repu- 
tation as a leading liberal Democrat. He has 
supported all of the preparedness programs, 
the United Nations, the Atlantic Alliance, the 
Marshall plan, point four program, and other 
measures to unite the democracies against 
the menace of communism. He sponsored 
the bill to increase retirement benefits for 
railway workers and to increasg retirement 
and old-age pensions under the Social Secu- 
rity System. His conscientious and fearless 
exposure of crime and corruption as chair- 
man of the Kefauver committee are fresh 
enough in memory to require no further 
comment. His services were recognized in 
1950 by Time magazine, which selected him 
as one of the 10 best Senators, and in 1951 
by the Washington press corps, whose poll 
placed him second in a vote for the 10 best 
Senators. 

In becoming a candidate for the Presidency 
Estes KEFAUVER is expressing his firm con- 
victions that the people themselves should 
decide the policies of their Government and 
select the men and women to implement 
those policies. He feels it is important to 
make politics honest again, so that “politi- 
cian” is no longer a dirty word. He is a 
friend of every good loyal Democrat who be- 
lieves in good government and who is willing 
to fight for it. 
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Bataan Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I offer an editorial from the Shreve- 
port (La.) Journal of April 9, 1952: 


BaTAAN Day OBSERVANCE 


April 9, 1942, was one of the darkest days 
of modern history. It marked the fall of 
Bataan, which is being observed as a major 
anniversary by the Philippines and the 
United States, who fought side by side to win 
World War II and are now working and fight- 
ing to secure the peace. 

“The fall of Bataan has served to seal in 
blood the permanent ties of friendship and 
cooperation between the Philippines and the 
United States,” said President Elpidio Qui- 
rino on March 24, 1952, who proclaimed the 
anniversary a special day in the Philippines. 

The Philippines, now considered the 
“Showcase of Democracy in the Far East,” are 
rebuilding their cities and their economy 
which were more devastated than any other 
area in the last world war except Poland. 
Their spontaneous action at the start of the 
Korean conflict is indicative of their deep 
friendship for America—when the Korean 
conflict began more than 10,000 Filipinos vol- 
unteered to join America in fighting the 
Communist invaders. 

In dramatically and historically announc- 
ing the fall of Bataan 10 years ago, Lt. 
Norman Reyes, in a broadcast over the Voice 
of Freedom, from Corregidor on April 9, 1942, 
said in part: 

“Bataan has fallen. The Philippine-Amer- 
ican troops on this war-ravaged and blood- 
stained peninsula have laid down their arms. 
With heads bloody but unbowed, they have 
yielded to the superior force and numbers of 
the enemy. 

“The world will long remember the epic 
struggle that Filipino and American soldiers 
put up in the jungle fastnesses and along the 
rugged coast of Bataan. They have stood up 
uncomplaining under the constant and gruel- 
ing fire of the enemy for more than 3 
months. Besieged on land and blockaded by 
sea, cut off from all sources of help in the 
Philippines and in America, these intrepid 
fighters have done all that human endur- 
ance could bear. 

“For what sustained them through all 
these months of incessant battle was a force 
that was more than merely physical. 
It was the force of an unconquerable 
faith—something in the heart and soul that 
physical hardship and adversity could not 
destroy. It was the thought of native land 
and all that it holds most dear, the thought 
of freedom and dignity, and pride in these 
most priceless of all our prerogatives. 

“Our men have fought a brave and bitterly 
contested struggle. All the world will testify 
to the almost superhuman endurance with 
which they stood up until the last in the 
face of overwhelming odds. 

“But the decision had tocome. Men fight- 
ing under the banner of an unshakable faith 
are made of something more than flesh, but 
they are not made of impervious steel. The 
flesh must yield at last, endurance melts 
away, and the end of the battle must come. 

“Bataan has fallen, but the spirit that 
made it stand—a beacon to all the Mberty- 
loving peoples of the world—cannot fail.” 

The battle of Bataan was an unequal bat- 
tle. The odds were against the defenders. 
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Some 70,000 veteran Japanese troops were 
hurled against the American-Filipino forces, 

At the start of the Battle of Bataan in late 
December 1941, there were 11,000 American 
troops. The remainder were about 68,000 
Filipino soldiers, including 10,000 Philippine 
Scouts. Half of the Philippine troops were 
recent recruits. The Asiatic Fleet was not a 
factor. The air force, except for a token 
remnant had been wiped out. Promised re- 
inforcements couldn't get there. Yet many 
times outnumbered, lacking food, medicine, 
and war material, with two-thirds of the sur- 
vivors near the end and suffering from 
wounds and disease, and without aerial and 
naval support, American and Filipino troops 
made a gallant, fighting stand. They held 
off the enemy for over 3 months, and in so 
doing wrote an imperishable saga of heroism. 

Historians agree that the Bataan and Cor- 
regidor delaying action disrupted Japanese 
plans. Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, who had 
blitzed Malaya and Singapore so daringly, 
did the same to the Philippine fortress—but 
not on schedule. MacArthur in Australia, 
following his escape from Corregidor, had 
been given time to save the southern conti- 
nent and to begin the march that was to take 
him back to Bataan, Corregidor, and Manila 
in triumph. 

Bataan Day is being widely observed in 
both countries. Commander Donald Wilson, 
of the American Legion, has urged all Legion 
posts and auxiliary units to join in the 
observance. Many governors are Officially 
recognizing the anniversary, and in different 
American communities special ceremonies 
are marking the historic anniversary. 

In the Philippines a monument will be un- 
veiled at Balanga, Bataan, by United States 
Ambassador Spruance and Philippine Is- 
lands Foreign Secretary Elizalde. Lt. Jose 
Calugas (now in the U. S. Army), the 
only Filipino holder of the United States 
Congressional Medal of Honor, will receive 
the highest Philippine military award at 
ceremonies on Bataan Day in the Philippines, 
proceeding there from Fort Sill, Okla., for 
the honor. 

Observance of Bataan Day is most worthy. 
All citizens should give it special attention. 





Whitewash: McGrath to Morris to 
McGranery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the fa- 
mous double-play combination, Tinker 
to Evers to Chance, had nothing on the 
new two-out artists, McGrath to Morris 
to McGranery. In all the history of our 
Federal Government, there is nothing 
that quite matches the slick artistry by 
which Mr. Truman has tried to cut down 
the heat generated by revelations of cor- 
ruption, conniving, and cunning inside 
our executive offices in Washington. 

No one will ever convince the folks in 
our Capital that the whole business was 
anything but a phony. The tip-off 
comes from the revelation that Mr. Mc- 
Grath telephoned Mr. Truman before 
firing Mr. Morris. Mr. Truman en- 
couraged him to go through with the 
firing. Then the President began the 
task of finding a new Attorney General 
without consulting Mr. McGrath. He 
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found McGranery available and then 
told McGrath that his resignation was 
expected at once. 

The whole idea is obvious enough. 
Mr. Truman does not really want an in- 
vestigation of what cooks in Washing- 
ton. He would like to have it dissolve, 
but he would also like to have it appear 
that he had nothing to do with its dis- 
solution. So he pretends that he is firing 
McGrath because McGrath fired Morris, 
when the fact is that Morris was fired 
with his O. K. 

Figure it out, Mr. Taxpayer. It is 
your money they are wasting, or worse. 





The South Is on Its Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an article from the magazine the 
Lamp, by Hodding Carter: 


Tue SovutH Is on Its Way—THE REGION 
Topay Putses WITH THE LIFE oF MECHA- 
NIZED AGRICULTURE AND NEw INDUSTRIES 

(By Hodding Carter) 

Whatever the southerner may have lacked 
in worldly goods, he has never been short on 
pride, especially pride in the South's past 
and in the region in which he lives. 

This intense loyalty and devotion to the 
part-true, part-mythical South of yesteryear 
has helped make tolerable the southerner’s 
nearly a century long perch upon the bottom 
rail of the American economic fence. 

To these old bulwarks has been added now 
a new one—a pride in the South's destiny 
as a great remaining American frontier for 
industrial and agricultural development and 
in its resources for national defense. 

This confidence in the future, which can 
be sensed almost immediately ty even the 
casual visitor, is a heartening phenomenon. 
Talk of the South of today and tomorrow to 
almost any southern industrialist, business- 
man—large or smail—scientist, lawyer, doc- 
tor, engineer, college-trained farmer—even 
that overworked composite called the man 
on the street—and he will make a usually 
identically phrased comment: “We're on our 
way.” 

The southerner isn't making empty boasts 

about wh he is going, for he knows where 

he started from, how far he has already trav- 
eled, and that the direction in which he is 
heading is bound to be upward. 

Many factors, some new and some old, 
some man-made, and some the gifts of nature 
long unrecognized or abused, back up this 
repeated statement. They should be listed, 
by necessity only in outline, as the back- 
ground against which the confident south- 
erner is moving forward at a gait that con- 
trasts markedly with the ambling shuffle of 
stage and story. 

These assets are, in order of probable im- 
portance: 

1. Human resources: With a birth rate a 
third higher than the non-South's, the 
South’s principal product for export has 
historically not been cotton but its youth. 
Now, with its industrial growth equal to the 
national rate, the South is making use of 
this resource at home. 

2. Power and energy resources: The South 
has 70 percent of the Nation’s petroleum, 
80 percent of its natural gas, 61 percent of 















the navigable waterways, 35 percent of all 
potential water power east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and 22 percent of the coal. The 
availability of such varied sources of energy 
for fueling industry and for transportation 
is the primary natural asset of the region. 

3. Other natural resources: The South 
has 40 percent of the Nation’s commercial 
forest area, 40 percent of the phosphate rock, 
100 percent of the sulfur, 100 percent of the 
bauxite. 

4. Climate: Relatively mild weather and 
a balanced rainfall fill important require- 
ments of industry and agriculture. 

5. Spiritual resources: The South has an 
unusual spiritual unity derived from e gen- 
erally identical background which produces 
the most nearly homogeneous area of the 
Nation. 

With such resources available, it is difficult 
for the newcomer to understand why this 
region was for nearly a hundred years lowest 
in all the indices by which a society’s progress 
can be gaged. 

Some of the reasons lie deep in the past. 
The physical, economic, and psychological 
effects of a long-ago war, and the exploita- 
tion and despoliation of resources in the 
years that followed the war had profoundly 
ill effects. So did the disregard for indus- 
trial development which prevailed almost to 
the last decade; and the concurrent one- 
sided devotion to a single pursuit, the raising 
of cotton, year in and year out, until across 
tragically wide areas man eroded with the 
cruelly punished earth. 

Almost as understandable as the effects of 
a one-crop economy have been the handicaps 
of a one-party tradition. The South, dis- 
counted politically in advance, was for gen- 
erations unable to state its needs with 
enough authority to end, for instance, such 
practices as freight-rate and tariff discrimi- 
nation. And there is the yet unsolved 
dilemma of race, not restricted to the South, 
but more noticeable there because of the 
numbers involved and the dilemma’s dura- 
tion. 

Because of these handicaps, the South re- 
ceived the Nation’s lowest regional income, 
and it enjoyed fewer of the material bless- 
ings of the American civilization. In edu- 
cation, public health, housing, diet, in these 
and most other material advantages, the 
southern share was the smallest. 

But the extent of change can be discovered 
in just one relative fact. Ten years ago the 
South's per capita income was 42 percent 
of the national average. Today it is approxi- 
mately 70 percent and growing at a faster 
rate than the national income. That in- 
crease is reflected in the schools, the hospi- 
tals, the improved public health, the houses, 
and the highways, a* which the visitor and 
the expatriate southerner, returning after a 
long absence, alike marvel. 

So much for the whys of the receding yes- 
terday. What factors have hastened the 
hopeful transition? What have been the 
results? What steps are the most likely to 
be taken in the ascertainable future? 

It is impossible to single out one domi- 
nant cause for the South’s industrial and 
agricultural revolutions. It is certain that 
the agricultural South profited more than 
any other region from the farm policies of 
the Roosevelt administrations. Crop sup- 
port, subsidized land rehabilitation, and 
crop diversification brought new ideas and 
new money into the South. The persistent 
efforts of the sweating, unsung army of 
county agents and the agricultural college 
faculties have borne fruit across thousands 
of once-mistreated acres. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, bringing literal and figura- 
tive light to a forgotten area, with industry 
and productive, invigorated soil as its happy 
byproducts, awoke many southerners to a 
realization that they were sleeping on po- 
tential gold mines of enterprise. The war 
brought younger southerners face to face 
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with the rest of the Nation—and the world— 
and made them less complacent about their 
home-State economy and their own rela- 
tive status. 

Above the cacophony of change has 
hummed one persistent sound, the vibrant 
chant of the machine age, the song of the 
power-driven tool, the self-propelled ma- 
chine, the space-devouring, time-conserving 
genii of petroleum and electric power. With 
all respect to the other contributing factors, 
the machine age has fashioned southern 
agriculture and industry into a two-edged 
instrument of progress. 

This must be recognized: the old South 
depended almost entirely upon agriculture; 
even the South of only 20 years ago relied 
principally upon the farm dollar. Until the 
relatively recent past, farming in the South 
meant a man and a mule and a plow, trudg- 
ing across a cotton field from which pro- 
ductivity had too often vanished. 

Mechanization began slowly and late in 
the South, in the middle thirties. It gained 
momentum just before and during the Sec- 
ond World War. In the past 5 years the 
snowballing process has buried the mule and 
lifted the man to the seat of the tractor— 
in fact, to 776,016 of them, a gain of 186 
percent since 1940. 

Agriculture in the South today is the man 
on the gasoline- or Diesel-driven tractor 
and cotton picker and flame cultivator. It is 
the new rancher of the Southeast, riding 
range and driving his cattle to market in his 
truck. It is the power-irrigated farm, the 
tanned, well-dressed farmer going to town 
not just on Saturday nights but anytime 
he wants, in the automobile that has linked 
country and city. It is the grain elevator in 
the land of cotton, the cowboy in Florida, 
the agricultural chemist in the employ of 
the utility company. 

This new agriculture, developed around the 
machine and crop diversification, looks upon 
industry not as alien but rather as an ally 
in shaping the southern destiny. Just as 
the arrival of the machine and scientific 
farming is making of southern agriculture an 
asset instead of a Tobacco Road liability, so 
too is the age of the machine and of petro- 
leum and of electric power bringing to the 
South the enterprises that must balance its 
agricultural pursuits if the region is to en- 
joy the same income and material advantages 
as does the rest of the Nation. 

Across the South today pulses a single- 
mindedness of industrial purpose. The in- 
dustries that have been developed in the 
South—or that have come here from else- 
where through branch plants or new loca- 
tions of established industries, have al- 
ready almost equaled, in their contribution 
to southern income, the additional value 
of farm products attained through higher 
prices, higher yields and diversification. 

An average of seven new plants opened 
their gates for every working day of the past 
10 years, creating 1,250,000 jobs in southern 
industry. 

Three Southern States today have programs 
offering special inducements to new indus- 
try. In Mississippi, for example, commu- 
nities can authorize bond issues to build 
plants for new industries, certified by a State 
industrial board as acceptable, the bonds to 
be retired over a 20-year period by the rent 
which the industry pays on the tax-free 
plant. From Virginia to Texas, the southern 
press notes with pleasing regularity the de- 
cision of this enterprise or that from the 
North to build a branch plant or to relocate 
in the small towns and larger cities that 
compete for the mounting industrial pay- 
rolls. Here an eastern carpet factory con- 
structs a $6,000,000 plant. There a roofing 
materials company, a viscose plant, a hosiery 
concern, a light bulb factory, a chemical firm 
are locating. They represent all kinds of en- 
terprise, and they are animated by varying 
reasons: climate, labor supply, raw mate- 
riais, new mar.ets, normal expansion, the 
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desire to decentralize, the compulsion of 
defense needs, the deliberate inducements of 
States and communities. 

They have one common need, an abundant 
supply of energy. This is met by the South's 
electric power, its petroleum and its nat- 
ural gas. 

Industry’s demands and the requirements 
of mechanized agriculture have given rise 
to a unique industry within an industry, 
the pipeline providers of power. They bring 
fuel to heavy industry itself and give flexibil- 
ity to the whcle economic scene by making 
oil products available everywhere in the 
South to agriculture and for transportat.on 
at a cost cheaper than would obtain in many 
areas. 

The mounting importance of the pipe- 
line companies and the South’s skyrocket- 
ing demand for the products they carry is 
evident in the $52,000,000 expansion pro- 
gram of the Plantation Pipe Line Co., which 
is adding 707 miles to its 1,261 miles of pipe- 
line that carry petroleum products to seven 
Southern States. 

Plantation Pipe Line is a symbol not only 
of the petroleum industry’s many aspects 
but of the development of the Southeastern 
States which it laces together from its origin 
in Baton Rouge, La., to Greensboro, N. C. 
There is good reason why its main line and 
lateral lines have been expanded. The ex- 
pansion program, which will be finished in 
December, is predicated upon continuing in- 
creased demand for petroleum products 
throughout the Southeast. And that’s a 
confident prediction. 

To back it up, Charles R. Younts, the 
North Carolinian who has been president of 
Plantation since its formation in 1940, can 
point to the consumption figures in every 
State. 

“Take Georgia,” he says. “In 1935, there 
were some 432,000 motor vehicles in the 
State and less than 6,000 tractors. Last year 
there were approximately 950,000 motor ve- 
hicles and 52,000 tractors. In 1935, Georgia 
consumed about 270,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line and 6,000,000 gallons of heating oils. 
Last year’s figures were 774,562,000 gallons 
of gasoline and 50,904,000 gallons of heating 
oils. 

“Our business is to get those and other 
petroleum products to the distributor and 
ultimate consumer as cheaply as possible. 
We know that prices would otherwise have 
to be increased from 1 to 2 cents a gallon. 
Were it not for Plantation, the area it 
served would have to be supplied by a com- 
bination of water routes (the Atlantic, the 
Gulf, and the Mississippi) and overland haul. 
And we know also that the South’s nearness 
to the source of oil production, refining, and 
economical transportation is going to be as 
big a factor in its industrial development 
as any other.” 

And how great will that development be? 
The Southern Association of Science and In- 
dustry, of which Mr. Younts is vice presi- 
dent, will tell you that the opportunities in 
the South are greater than anywhere else. 
It foresees at least a 25 percent industrial 
expansion in the next 5 years. At that, its 
estimates are conservatively lower than those 
of most other southerners. 

Plantation is as southern as a mint julep. 
Of its 440 employees, 482 are from the South 
and 34 from the Southwest. Of the 86 mem- 
bers of the supervisory group, 56 are from 
the South and 23 from the Southwest. Of 
its 12 executives, 5 are southerners and 4 
southwesterners. 

And this southernness takes the shape of 
friendly, informal reminders of the nearness 
of field and farm. In the gleaming pumping 
station at Bremen, Ga., symbol of modern 
man’s mechanical genius, a casually typed 
notice is pinned to the control room bulletin 
board. It is signed by the president of the 
Hay Club, and it reads: 

“We decided at the station meeting to have 
a fish fry with some of our hay money at the 
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Bremen Recreation Center, Friday, July 27, 
beginning at 5:30. Eat when it is ready. 
Doing the cooking ourselves.” 

The menu lists fried fish, hushpuppies, 
slaw, and Coca-Cola. 

It was at Bremen too that the May 26, 1951, 
report of the company’s private fire depart- 
ment on its public fire calls enumerated one 
which is probably without parallel in the 
annals of fire-fighting: 

“No fire,” it read. “Filled colored baptismal 
font.” 

There are certain directions in which the 
major industrial developments are moving 
and will continue to move. 

For one, the petroleum industry and the 
petrochemical industry which stems from it 
are and will be largely southern. This is per- 
haps the most significant industrial fact of 
all, for petroleum is a principal source of 
the machine age’s energy, as well as the raw 
material for uncounted thousands of every- 
day commodities, from synthetic fabrics to 
agricultural sprays, protective coatings, fer- 
tilizers, base chemicals, food preservatives. 

Already, the South leads in the pro- 
duction of textiles, tobacco goods, fur- 
niture and other wood and pulp products. 
To these established activities are being 
added now: the processing of agricultural 
end products; the manufacture of newsprint 
from pine trees; shipbuilding, shipping and 
related occupations in the great southern 
ports of New Orleans, Houston, and Mobile. 
Birmingham has long proved that steel fab- 
rication is not exclusively northern. We can 
make whatever anyone can make, the indus- 
trial South says today. 

In the expanding American economy, in a 
nation whose defense needs and unforeseen 
population growth strain the existing indus- 
trial productivity, there is no reason for 
already developed sections to fear unduly the 
South’s competition, although there have 
been and doubtless will be some community 
dislocations. 

On the other hand, there is every reason 
for the rest of the Nation to be both proud 
of and heartened by what is happening in 
the South. For here live nearly 40,000,000 
people, more than one-fourth of the total 
population. If their vitality and the re- 
sources of their region were to be dissi- 
pated or unused, the Nation's economy and 
its very safety would be proportionately im- 
periled. As the southern region, on the 
other hand, comes to match the national 
productive and purchasing power, the result 
will be evident in the American worker's in- 
come. 

And the South is on its way to achieving 
just such goals. Statistics are so plentiful 
as to be overwhelming, but here are a sig- 
nificant few. The South’s textile industry 
consumption of cotton is 90.3 percent of the 
Nation's total. The South produces 74 per- 
cent of the manufactured tobacco products 
and one-third of the household furniture, 
nearly 40 percent of the Nation’s aluminum, 
75 percent of the rayon and 80 percent of the 
hosiery. It provides more than a third of the 
softwood, two-thirds of the hardwood, and 
nearly half of the pulpwood. 

Look at it another way. In the past 20 
years southern income payments have in- 
creased by 219 percent against the Nation's 
137, the per capita income rising from 47 
percent of the nonsouthern average to 65 
percent in 1947 and an estimated 69 percent 
in 1950. The 10-year construction index is 
186 against the Nation’s 116. Significantly, 
in its agricultural earnings, cotton provided 
46 percent of farm income in 1929 and only 
27 percent in 1948. And, more significantly, 
the farm income, which was 65 percent 
greater than the manufacturing income in 

1929, was only 10 percent greater in 1943, 
even though it has itself risen from $2,437,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $8,250,000,000 in 1948. 

What does this mean in human terms? 
First of all, it is arresting the migration of 
southerners to northern industrial centers. 
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The southerner who stays at home is earn- 
ing more, eating better, dressing better, 
his children are going to more and better 
schools, his stricken have more hospital beds 
available, his health is improving, his inter- 
ests are becoming more varied. 

Once a noted photographer did a picture 
book about the South named You Can See 
Their Faces. It was a tragic if one-sided 
portrayal of economic misery in human 
terms. 

The faces are different now, most of them, 
and they are lit by hope. The ragged people 
of the hill cabins and the cottonfield shacks 
are finding jobs in the South’s little towns 
and big cities. And those towns and cities, 
and the counties and States in which they 
are situated, are providing their citizens with 
more of the tools and necessities and luxuries 
of our civilization. 

We're on our way, says the southerner, 
even though the way is still long and rocky. 

The South sees that it must educate its 
young people—all of them—on a level with 
the education offered the young elsewhere, 
particularly in the technical and vocational 
skills. This program is already under way. 
The South is spending today on education a 
greater slice of its tax dollar than any other 
region, and that tax dollar grows with the 
increasing industrial and agricultural assets 
from which it comes. 

The South sees that it must quicken the 
restoration of worn-vut soils, hasten the 
burgeoning programs of reforestation, de- 
velop still further its bountiful resources, 
and further harness its water power. 

The South sees that it must overcome the 
lack of capital funds and the concurrent de- 
pendence upon absentee ownership—a long- 
term goal but capable of being realized. The 
State-sponsored programs to help finance 
new industries offer one means. Newly cre- 
ated wealth from mineral and other natural 
resources, now being properly developed, is 
creating working capital in the South itself. 
The impetus given by wartime plant con- 
struction was and continues to be another 
way by which the South is overcoming its 
capital shortage. 

The South is aware that it must expand 
its industrial research facilities that are now 
only 6 percent of the Nation's total. To end 
this unequal position, such organizations as 
the Southern Research Institute, the Georgia 
Tech Research Institute, and the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry and 
growing numbers of individual industrial re- 
search bodies have been created. 

Finally, more and more of the South is 
recognizing the principle of equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity for all groups in its popu- 
lation. In the spirit of tolerance which must 
accompany such a concept, the South has 
journeyed far from its viewpoint of a genera- 
tion ago. 

The challenges add up to a large order. 
But the South has the physical and the 
spiritual resources to meet them. The old 
difficult beginnings, the old mistakes belong 
now to the past, along with the brighter sym- 
bols in which the South still glories. The 
southerner knows that he is on his way. 


Steel Seizure: Why Not Taft-Hartley 
Action? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER’ 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what- 
ever else you may say for President Tru- 


man’s last year in office, it will have to 
be described as historic. By seizing the 
steel industry of the Nation and placing 
it under nominal Government control 
along with the Nation’s railroads, which 
have been under such regulation for 
more than a year, the President has fo- 
cused public attention upon the limits 
to which such seizures may extend. 

The Acting Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization was asked directly whether or 
not the Taft-Hartley Act had been dis- 
cussed. He replied, “No comment.” But 
the Secretary of Commerce informed re- 
porters that seizure of the steel mills 
was the only step considered. Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had authority to obtain an 
80-day delay in work stoppages by seek- 
ing an injunction against the union with 
which the steel industry held its con- 
tracts. 

It was undoubtedly the political impli- 
cation of the Taft-Hartley procedure 
which led President Truman to his de- 
termination to ignore it. The question 
remains for most Americans, Is a Presi- 
dent or any other Federal executive offi- 
cer to be permitted to assert doubtful 
legal authority to perform an act of na- 
tional significance when the Congress 
has provided him with a method sanc- 
tioned by the courts and repeatedly used 
for effective action? 

The President has been trying to avoid 
the use of the Taft-Hartley Act because 
he is determined to prevent Senator Tarr 
from receiving any credit for its use. 
Which comes first, Mr. Truman, the Na- 
tion or the perpetuation of the Demo- 
cratic Party in office? 


Would the Republican Party Win With 
Another Humbug Campaign? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in 1940, 
1944, and 1948, the Republican Party 
nominated for President me-too candi- 
dates. We deserved to lose, and we did 
lose 


Again some are shouting for us to fol- 
low this primrose path—to defeat and 
disgrace. Again we would almost cer- 
tainly lose. 

Yet even if our me-too candidate were 
elected because oi’ Fair Deal collabora- 
tion, we would still lose, because the 
Roosevelt-Truman policies that are 
wrecking this Republic would continue. 

In 1947, the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress pre- 
pared a study for me under the follow- 
ing title “Summary of the Major Politi- 
cal Problems Before the Country in the 
Elections of 1940, 1944, 1946, and the Is- 
sues That Were Raised Therefrom 
Which Allowed Voters To Take a Stand 
on Them,” 
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.Here are the words of that expert and 
unbiased study on the 1940 and 1944 
Presidential campaigns: 


Tue EL&cTION oF 1940 


Three main problems were before the 
country during this campaign: (1) The ques- 
tion of American intervention in the Sec- 
ond World War, which was then developing 
in Europe and the Orient; (2) the question 
of New Deal administration of the domestic 
economy, and (3) the question of a third 
term for the President of the United States. 

The Republican candidate for President, 
the late Wendell L. Willkie, so interpreted 
these issues that the voter could not make 
a choice on the first and second of them. For 
instance, “he refused to make political capi- 
tal out of the President's conduct of foreign 
affairs, supported the conscription bill, ap- 
plauded the destroyer deal, and urged, as 
eloquently as the President himself, ‘all aid 
to Britain.’” Moreover, Willkie approved of 
most of the New Deal domestic reforms. The 
only clear-cut field of disagreement was the 
manner of administering these programs, and 
in Republican opposition to the third term; 
which was supported by most, but not all, 
Democrats. 

THE ELECTION OF 1944 


“Never since the ‘era of good feeling’ that 
elected Monroe has there been so general an 
agreement among Americans of good will on 
the issues of a presidential campaign.” 
Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican candi- 
date, agreed with the late President Roose- 
velt on carrying the war to a victorious con- 
clusion; there was general agreement that 
peace should be hard but not vindictive; 
there was also agreement that the United 
States should retain its wartime legislation 
on the draft and the Armed Forces; there 
Was even agreement on the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, from which was to spring a year later 
the United Nations organization. On the 
home front, both sides agreed on wartime 
controls, veteran aid, and a speedy reconver- 
sion plan. The issue of the tariff, for many 
years the basis of presidential fights, was 
rendered academic by conditions of war, and, 
prior to that, by bipartisan agreement on the 
Cordell Hull reciprocity program. 

However, there was opposition, on the part 
of the Republican candidate, on (1) expand- 
ing Federal control of the national economy; 
(2) the encroachment of the national Gov- 
ernment on State’s rights and, (3) to the 
perpetuation of a party through Government 
spending. The fourth term also was an is- 
sue, but it created less of a public stir than 
did the third-term struggle. Inasmuch as 
war, peace, and reconstruction were the prin- 
cipal issues, save for candidate personalities, 
upon which the voter could base a choice. 


In short, the 1940 and 1944 campaigns 
were, for all practical purposes, insipid 
and insincere popularity contests. 

The 1948 campaign is remembered as 
even more of a sham and counterfeit 
than either 1940 or 1944. 

Will millions of intelligent and honest 
Americans sit out the 1952 election? 
You can expect them to if the Repub- 
lican Party does not offer an honest 
choice. 

Would we give the American an honest 
choice with a candidate who has given 
allegiance to administration policies for 
over a decade? 

No dazzling ballyhoo about a candi- 
date’s glamor will enable us to duck this 
question come election day. 

They say an elephant has a long mem- 
ory. Certainly it is time for Republicans 
to exercise that talent and not repeat 
the blunders of 1940, 1944, and 1948. 
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Control Over Government Spending 
Becomes Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV®S 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Max Schaffer in 
the Seaside (Oreg.) Signal. I commend 
it to the attention of every Member of 
the House: 


CONTROL OvER GOVERMENT SPENDING BECOMES 
ESSENTIAL 


It is characteristic of the times that the 
First National Bank of Portland is advertis- 
ing, on behalf of its member banks, loans for 
income tax payments. Except for those 
fortunate persons who have had their tax 
taken out of their wages and are not con- 
fronted with an annual or quarterly finan- 
cial crisis, the advertisment offers some hope 
of avoiding penalties and other legal difficul- 
ties resulting from delayed income tax pay- 
ments. As long as your credit is good and 
the bank holds out you can get the money 
with which to pay your tax. Then you can 
spend the rest of the year paying it back. 

Taxes have become intolerable. This 
country cannot continue to carry the tax 
burden imposed upon it by the Truman ad- 
ministration. The economy of the Nation 
simply cannot continue to prosper under a 
tax burden which swallows up at least one- 
third of the national income, and threatens 
to take much more. 

It is obvious that the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to provide its Government with 
money can never catch up with Truman’s 
ability to get rid of it. Bureaucrats to whom 
money means nothing; officials who believe 
that the way to continued prosperity lies in 
spending borrowed money; politicians who 
believe that the way to elect is to spend, and 
radicals who believe that the way to socialism 
lies in making the people dependent on the 
Government—all of these have conspired to 
provide a tax burden which spells bank- 
ruptcy for the United States. 

There is one reason, and one reason only, 
for the excessive tax burden and that is 
waste. Everything done by the Armed 
Forces is characterized by waste. For 12 
years the forces have gotten everything they 
have asked for, and more. They have made 
no real attempt to spare the taxpayer. They 
have, as a matter of fact, no conception of 
economy. And so far they have refused to 
make any real attempt at controlling costs. 
They are still operating under a wartime 
psychology which excuses, on the ground of 
emergency, every sort of waste. 

But they are not alone in that attitude. 
Every Government bureau has been exposed 
to the propaganda that it is a good thing to 
spend money, and lots of it. Every bureau- 
crat_ wants fo expand his operation, because 
the more people he employs and the more 
money he spends the more important is his 
position. 

Foreign aid can and should be kept to rea- 
sonable proportions. Granting that it is 
necessary, it certainly is not necessary to 
spend the American taxpayer's money for no 
better purpose than to make it possible for 
the people aided to avoid high taxes. The 
fact is we are paying out billions to people 
who are not taxed nearly so heavily as our- 
selves. 

It is argued that high taxes are necessary to 
preyent inflation. Thgt is true, up to a point. 
But high taxes cannot stop inflation when 


everything else the Government does ifs in- 
flationary. The best method of preventing 
inflation is to increase the production of con- 
sumer goods. If the hundreds of thousands 
of Government employees who are wasting 
their time on the Government payroll could 
be put to work producing goods it would help 
to prevent inflation. At the same time we 
recently htard an industrial relations expert 
claim that if it were possible to eliminate 
restrictions to production our national out- 
put would go up 50 percent. And that, too, 
would help control inflation. 

Congress is by no means blameless. Every 
Congressman has his own pet methods of 
getting rid of the taxpayers’ money. But 
actually the question of budgeting money has 
become so complicated and so technical that 
Congress has no more control over finances. 
President Truman's question, “Where are you 
going to cut” is unanswerable in view of the 
inability of any one individual to understand 
the ramifications of Government business. 
It is just another indication of the fact that 
the Government has become so big that it 
cannot be controlled by anyone. 

But something has to be done. In some 
manner Congress must get control of the sit- 
uation before it brings disaster upon the 
Nation. And one method of impressing that 
fact on Members of Congress is to write them. 
Do it today. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association in Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include in the Recorp the reso- 
lutions adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association at 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., on March 26, 1952: 


IMPORTANCE OF DAIRYING 


Next to the air we breathe and the water 
we drink, Comes food as man’s greatest life 
essential. It must be remembered that lead- 
ing the food parade are milk and dairy prod- 
ucts as first in the life needs of civilized man. 
Recently, there has been a tendency to 
change from dairying to other types of farm- 
ing due to a price differential unfavorable 
to dairying. Howevgr, in the long run, no 
phase of agriculture offers a more reliable 
economic standard as does dairying. No kind 
of production is more conducive to the much 
needed concept of soil erosion prevention 
and soil fertility building as does dairy farm 
operations. 

The physical structure of the dairy cow is 
conducive to the most efficient utilization 
of good forage, hay, pasture, and grassland 
products in general. Wisconsin is favored 
by climatic conditions that make our State 
a national hay and grassland center. This 
favorable situation gives us a natural ad- 
vantage that, if further developed, gives us 
an ideal production advantage. 

Therefore we believe it is paramount now 
to reaffirm our faith in the dependability and 
future of dairy farming. We are convinced 
that in the long run the stability of rural 
life and endeavor in Wisconsin lies in the 
building and improving of our great dairy 
enterprises. 
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RESOLUTION ON DISEASE CONTROL 


Diseases of dairy cattle continue to cause 
serious losses to dairy farmers. We urge 
our college of agriculture, through its exper- 
iment station work, to take full advantage of 
the funds available under the Hope-Flanagan 
Act, to conduct intensive research on dairy 
cattle disease, particularly, mastitis, brucel- 
losis, vibriosis, and other new diseases that 
are being found tc infect dairy cattle. Hoof- 
and-mouth disease is a constant threat to 
the livestock industry of the Nation. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent to stop it 
but to no avail. We have had a law passed, 
by Congress in 1948, which authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to build a research 
laboratory to study ways of developing a 
vaccine to control the dreaded disease. How- 
ever, no appropriation was made to build 
such a laboratory. We urge immediate ac- 
tion by the Appropriations Committee of 
Congress to provide funds for laboratory and 
research on this dreaded disease, and that 
a copy of this resolution be sent to our Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. We also urge that 
embargoes be continued on all Mexican and 
Canadian livestock and livestock products 
until such time as all danger of transmitting 
the disease has ceased. 


RESOLUTION ON DAIRY INSPECTORS 


In the interest of disease control, we ask 
that all dairy inspectors and field men be re- 
quired to disinfect all footwear when leav- 
ing premises of the farm inspected. A copy 
of this resolution to be sent to city boards 
of health wherever Wisconsin dairy products 
are marketed to milk plants. 


LIVESTOCK SANITATION 


We urge the Wisconsin Department of Ag- 
riculture through the livestock sanitation 
division to provide more education of the 
sanitation regulations for livestock dealers 
and truckers in the interest of disease con- 
trol. 

RESOLUTION ON FEED 


Wisconsin dairymen and veterinarians are 
reporting trouble from the feeding of certain 
feeds including calf pellets. We recommend 
that the Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture temporarily restrain the sale of any feed 
which may cause the illness of livestock 
until investigations have been made by the 
department and such feeds have been found 
entirely safe. 


JUNIOR FAIR JUDGING OF LIVESTOCK 

Junior fairs in Wisconsin have been suc- 
cessfully conducted on the Danish system 
of judging. These fairs have grown and 
represent hours of labor by 4-H and FFA 
members. The 20-percent restriction puts 
an added burden on the judge and tends to 
discourage junior exhibitors. The Wiscon- 
sin Dairymen’s Association believes that this 
restriction should be removed and the 
straight Danish system be carried on. 
Through the judging schools conducted by 
the College of Agriculture judging can be 
improved and competent judges obtained. A 
copy of the resolution be sent to Charles 
Drewry, supervisor of county fairs and State 
board of agriculture. 


DAIRY HONOR ROLL CERTIFICATES 


It is no small achievement for a dairyman 
to make an average of 350 pounds or more 
of butterfat per cow per year. In recogni- 
tion of this achievement the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s Association and the dairy hus- 
bandry department of the College of Agri- 
culture have issued dairy honor roll cer- 
tificates. Due to a shortage of office help in 
the department it has been impossible to 
compile these lists. We recommend that 
the yearly herd averages as compiled by the 
qualified DHIA supervisors be used as the 
basis for making these awards. 


USING DHIA RECORDS 


Records in themselves are lifeless and un- 
interesting. It is the use to which records 
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are put that makes them come alive and 
worth while keeping. Records that are used 
make better dairy farmers, better feeders, 
and better breeders of dairy cattle. 

Too many of our DHIA members do 
not take full advantage of the story these 
records have to tell. We strongly urge all 
our members to study their herd records and 
really put them to work to the fullest ex- 
tent which will help them to build cow 
families with long life and high production, 
prove sires, and do a better job of feeding 
and culling the low producers to the end 
of producing a better income and a better 
living for dairy-farm families. 


MANPOWER AND THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


No phase of agriculture employs labor more 
completely and consistently throughout the 
year than the dairy industry. Our dairy in- 
dustry has suffered greatly from loss of man- 
power recruited by industry and also by the 
military services. With 4,000,000 less cows 
in the United States at the present time 
and with a reduction of more than 200,000 
dairy cows in Wisconsin alone, a serious 
curtailment in milk production has taken 
place. 

We believe that mobilization of manpower 


in America should mean utilization of man- ~ 


power for the greatest total national well- 
being. It is our feeling that this should 
mean no unquestioned priority on manpower 
favoring any group and that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the total prob- 
lem of manpower mobilization so that neither 
industry, agriculture, or the military will 
suffer on one hand or enjoy priority on the 
other. 

We recommend that a system of per man 
production of farm products be established 
on the basis of actual farm products pro- 
duced. We feel that such a system should 
be applied as soon as possible. Its applica- 
tion should result in greater uniformity of 
policy in the various selective service boards. 
It would also help to emphasize the impor- 
tance of milk production to the whole pro- 
gram of national well-being. 


ON COUNCILLING TOGETHER 


There is great need for more councilling 
between purebred breeders of dairy cattle and 
the dairy extension department of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture on breeding programs, es- 
pecially in the selection of sires for artificial 
breeding. We need the early tabulations of 
the records of daughters of sires used in 
DHIA so that more good sires will be 
available. We also recommend that the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, through their extension 
activities, encourage the use of good bulls in 
individual herds to preserve and further de- 
velop good cow families. 


THE AMEKICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


We approve the enlarged of the 
American Dairy Association for increasing 
contributions and enlarging its coverage and 
urge all Wisconsin dairymen to cooperate in 
this program of advertising our dairy prod- 
ucts, and we also recommend that more voice 
in the management of the ADA, both State 
and national, be given to the milk producing 
dairymen. 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 

We commend and encourage the work of 
the National Dairy Council in the field of 
consumer education among schools and 
adults in the nutritional value of dairy prod- 
ucts through the work of local dairy coun- 
cils in marketing areas. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

We continue to support the properly ad- 
ministered hot lunch programs for school 
children but we deplore the serving of butter 
substitutes in school lunches and ask that 
Only butter be provided. 


Youth is drinking milk but would consume 
more if made readily available. Therefore 
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we urge that all schools, colleges and uni- 
versities in the State install milk and dairy 
products vending machines along with those 
vending machines now being used and that 
& copy of this resolution be sent to Governor 
Kohler, President Fred and G. E. Watson, 
State Supt. of Schools. 
RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 
We wish to thank the city of Fort Atkinson, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the staff of 
Hoard's Dairymen, the members of the gen- 
eral convention committee of Jefferson Coun- 
ty for their splendid help in making this con- 
vention possible. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ArTHuR J. GaFrKE. 
Mito SWANTON. 
ELtsMER Bera. 
Sam STANCHFIELD, 
RUSSELL Fox. 





Good News for Americans: Spending Curb 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Senate has just passed a 
measure creating a 14-man committee 
whose job it will be to keep the budgetary 
policies of the administration in balance 
all year around. Under the proposal 
which the House will now consider, seven 
members of the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees will be per- 
mitted to set up a staff of experts to 
watch the Government’s business opera- 
tions and call attention to what goes on. 

At the beginning of each session the 
committee would report on total esti- 
mated cost of all programs and projects 
contemplated along with a projection of 
future spending. On the theory that 
any expenditure that it subjects to ex- 
amination and careful study is likely to 
be more accurately handled than any 
other, the new proposal is a triumph for 
the taxpayers of the Nation. 

One thing is certain: The Nation’s 
lawmakers are becoming aware of the 
growing tendency of America’s citizens 
to question every Federal appropriation. 
We have suddenly discovered that Fed- 
eral money is our money, and we ought 
to know what happens to it. 





Washita Valley Flood-Prevention 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude my statement before the Senate 
Committee on Agricultural Appropria- 











tions relative to the Washita Valley 
flood-prevention program: 


Mr. Chairman, I have traveled in many 
foreign countries and have noted the con- 
dition of the people where their soil has 
eroded and washed away. Although I have 
not traveled in 7 years, I have a vivid reco}- 
lection of those conditions. It made me 
want to do my part to aid in saving the three 
remaining inches of soil on this earth. 

I farmed 18 years, and with my background 
of 6 years of service on the House Committee 
on Agriculture, coupled with my association 
with all the farmers of Oklahoma during the 
9 years I have served in Congress out of the 
last 11 years, I can truly appreciate the ef- 
forts of Dave Vandivier, L. L. Males, Dick 
Longmire, George Hutto, and the Washita 
Valley Flood Control Council; also the efforts 
of our Governor's representative, Ira Huskey, 
to obtain an appropriation of at least $5,000, - 
000 of flood funds, which represents about 
1 percent of funds for such purpose in the 
United States. 

Many years ago I was Red Cross chairman 
for Greer County,.Okla.; we had a very seri- 
ous flood at Hammon, Okla. I raised funds 
to relieve the suffering on that occasion. I 
noted the great loss in property, life and soil 
on that date. Later, in 1938, 1940, 1941, and 
later years, my good friends, Mrs. Glen 
Coates, Dr. M. W. Hoover (of Elk City), and 
E. B. Savage (now deceased), and Bob Allee, 
of Hammon, showed me their plans for a 
real soil-conservation and flood-control pro- 
gram on the Washita River. 

Eleven years ago, on the day following my 
Democratic nomination to Congress, I at- 
tended a meeting of citizens from western 
Oklahoma at Chickasha, Okla., who were in- 
terested in promoting a long-range program 
for control of the Washita. 

About 4 or 5 years ago I was out of Con- 
gress one term, but because of my great in- 
terest in this program I attended the dedi- 
cation of the big, new detention dams at 
Cowden and Cloud Chief, along with Dr. 
Hugh Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. I did this at my own expense. 

About 3 years ago, I went with 150 local 
families and viewed the Barnitz Creek area, 
and later urged the department to comply 
with the wishes of the local citizens and 
build detention dams there, rather than 
to flood rich alfalfa bottoms. On other oc- 
casions I have gone with the SCS officials 
to visit worth-while projects in most of the 
23 western Oklahoma counties. 

During the last year I have conferred with 
my good friend, Ed McVicker at Chickasha, 
who will have charge of the 64 different proj- 
ects in the Washita Basin as the engineer in 
charge. I learned of the great benefits to 
be derived as a result of these conferences. 

There are 19 counties in western Oklahoma, 
mostly in our new congressional district, 
where most of the floods occur. A year ago 
we had some serious floods out there. I 
walked, drove, and flew over the areas, and 
obtained assistance for several affected areas 
from various agencies; however, the loss of 
life, property, and soil can never be repaired. 
The water must be stopped where it falls. 
It will be a program of prevention, recovery, 
and improvement if this committee heeds 
our request. Our water tables are dropping. 
This damages our water supply for cities and 
towns, our deep-well spray irrigation, and 
endangers our future progress and develop- 
ment. Oklahoma's rainfall is small, yet, 
when it floods we really have a downpour. 

Western Oklahoma is first in alfalfa seed, 
cotton, peanuts, grain-sorghums, and among 
the first in the production of wheat, broom- 
corn, and cattle. 

This is really a matter of economy. The 
project will soon pay itself out. I believe 
that so strongly that I waited 4 hours to 
testify before a House committee 7 
ago to secure the initial $15,000,000 author- 
ization, and appealed to the committee chair- 












man, Will Whittington, at that time for 
funds. 

The 50,000 signatures being presented to 
you by Mr. Dave Vandivier and Mr. Dick 
Longmire today represent genuine signa- 
tures of farmers and interested persons re- 
siding in the Washita River area and not 
other sections of Oklahoma. 





Denial of Natural Gas Heat to the 
Disabled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
fcnse Production Act of 1950 in order to 
provide for necessary national defense 
authorized the Department of the In- 
terior to regulate the sale of natural gas 
and the Congress wrote into the legisla- 
tion that the States having regulations 
would be exempt from such Federal con- 
trol. The Petroleum Administration for 
Defense in administering the Defense 
Production Act for the sale of natural 
gas for residence use granted an addi- 
tional percentage to the various States 
under its control so that they might take 
care of hardshipcases. A legless veteran 
of Elyria, Ohio, who can only move about 
in a chair and on ramps in a specially 
built house, made application to the Util- 
ities Commission of Ohio for allowance 
of gas heating. The State of Ohio was 
one of those who claimed exemption un- 
der the Defense Production Act in that 
it had its own regulations with reference 
to the sale of natural gas. The Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, even though pre- 
sented with all the facts and the terrible 
hardship of being without legs, blandly 
said that it would not consider any hard- 
ship case and even refused the plea of a 
legless veteran who served in World War 
II, although the Federal Government in 
administering the Defense Production 
Act with reference to the use of natural 
gas for residence use since August 1950, 
allowed additional natural gas so that 
special hardship cases might be relieved. 
Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that a legless 
veteran who can only move about in a 
wheel chair and has his house built with 
ramps, should have been granted gas to 
heat his house, on such a special hard- 
ship case, as well as to those similarly 
situated. Nevertheless it was refused. I 
am informed through the public press as 
of March 15 that the American Gas As- 
sociation and the American Petroleum 
Institute reports that Ohio leads all other 
States in the amount of natural gas held 
in underground storage, and that Ohio’s 
gas reserve jumped from 658,800,000,000 
cubic feet in 1950 to 689,100,000,000 cubic 
feet in 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, it is beyond understand- 
ing why a legless veteran of World War 
II is denied natural gas in view of the 
fact that the State of Ohio leads all other 
States with reference to the amount of 
natural gas held in storage and increased 
its volu-ne from May 1251 down to March 
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15, 1952, as reported by American Gas 
Association and the American Petroleum 
Institute. For what purpose should the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio pile 
up the greatest natural-gas storage in 
the country, taking it away from legless 
veterans and other hardship cases who 
simply want natural gas for the purpose 
of existence. Certainly such refusal 
further penalizes disabled veterans by 
building up an increase and having the 
greatest natural-gas reserve in the 
United States, and I have introduced a 
bill denying exemptions to such States 
who refuse to recognize totally disabled 
hardship cases and legless persons, even 
when the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense granted additional uses of nat- 
ural gas for hardship cases to States who 
are not under the exemption, regardless 
of the amount in storage and the State 
of Ohio has the greatest reserve in the 
country. The flat denial of considering 
hardship cases of the disabled by the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio goes 
beyond what the Federal Government 
thought desirable for national defense. 
Mr. Speaker, I am asking the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in considering 
the Defense Production Act now under 
consideration, to call before the com- 
mittee the Public Utilities Commission 
of Ohio as to whom it has granted addi- 
tional natural gas since August 1951, 
while at the same time it refused to con- 
sider for residential heating, hardship 
cases of the disabled and infirm, the 
totally disabled and those of legless vet- 
erans who desperately need natural gas 
for heating purposes while at the same 
time the utilities commission has in- 
creased and has the greatest reserve of 
natural gas of any State of the Union 
at the expense of the sick, infirm, totally 
disabled and legless veterans, while at 
the same time the Federal Petroleum 
Administration has granted and given 
increased gas for hardship cases to States 
under its control. 





Sensible Limitation of Military 
Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


KON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of this amend- 
ment to limit military spending to 
$46,000,000,000 during the next fiscal 
year. 

The primary reason why I am svp- 
porting it is because of intense convic- 
tion the people of my congressional dis- 
trict, and all the American people, de- 
sire Congress to energetically reassume 
their constitutional control of Govern- 
ment expenditures in conscientious ef- 
fort to eliminate existing waste, extrava- 
gance, and duplication thereby affording 
some relief to our heavily overburdened 
taxpayers. 
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The people of this country are sick 
and demoralized at the continuing reve- 
lations of wasteful spending, misuse of 
public funds, and lavish expenditures by 
the military without regard to the fact 
that each and every penny of that prof- 
ligacy comes out of the hard-earned pay 
of the average American citizen. 

This demonstration of revived deter- 
mination of the Congress to prudently 
control the public money will be the 
greatest morale uplift the American tax- 
payers have been given since the end of 
World War II. 

If the citizens of the United States do 
not retain confidence in their duly elect- 
ed Government Representatives then 
even the most astronomical appropria- 
tions of money will not save us from na- 
tional disintegration and Communist 
tyranny. It is not the amount of dollars 
appropriated that will save this country 
in the long run; it is only a morally con- 
fident people united in common respect 
for proper Government authority that 
has ever preserved a nation in time of 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleagues well know 
that many times during these past 5 
years I have repeatedly stated my belief 
that the not too subtle strategy of the 
Communist leaders is to encourage us to 
spend ourselves into national bankruptcy 
and thus take over our country, and the 
world, without the necessity of engaging 
in any real war. I, and I think a good 
many of my fellow Representatives here, 
am determined not to become an un- 
witting Russian ally in that cunning 
Communist purpose, which is another 
reason this amendment should be ap- 
proved at this time. 

When the Kremlin observes concrete 
evidence of the resolution of this Con- 
gress to wisely tighten the haphazard 
loose purse strings of our national spend- 
ing, it is reasonable to hope it may pro- 
mote a more peacefully cooperative atti- 
tude on their part; it is certainly worth 
the try on all counts. 

I think the argument that this sensi- 
ble appropriation limitation will danger- 
ously retard military production has 
already been clearly refuted. Of course, 
nobody will deny that there must be suf- 
ficient money for our essential military 
defense needs, and no one has been a 
stronger advocate for adequate defense 
protection than I. 

Let us fully understand that the De- 
fense Department has not yet even ex- 
pended the money previously authorized, 
even with all their questionable enthu- 
siasm to do so and, if any sudden Com- 
munist attack or onslaught should come, 
God forbid, then the Congress will 
promptly and competently legislate to 
place the Nation on a war footing; that 
is what the Congress is for and I trust no 
imaginative utterances will try to hide 
that fact and becloud this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, the simple factor in- 
volved in this amendment action is the 
absolute need of wise economy, not just 
in the military alone, but throughout 
all Government departments. We are 


here dealing especially with the military 
appropriation because, of course, in this 
mobilization period it is far and away 
the greatest item in the budget and, cs 
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you know, that budget is deplorably un- 
balanced. The people of this Nation are 
desperately in need of all the legitimate 
taxation relief we can give them; they 
are universally and urgently asking us, 
their Representatives in Congress, to be 
careful with the money they work hard to 
get and this is an opportunity to give 
them a reassuring answer. I do not 
think anyone here truly doubts the prac- 
tical foolishness of just casually handing 
to any Government agency every dollar 
they walk in and ask for; it is perhaps 
only natural that they shall overestimate 
and exaggerate the amounts they claim 
they need. In common sense recogni- 
tion of that tendency, and in particular 
recognition of the great part of the 
yearly earnings of the average working 
person that is taken from him to support 
Government commitments today, it is 
just our duty and obligation to require 
the military, and all other agencies, to 
make every effort to keep their expendi- 
tures within reasonable bounds and in 
accord with what our domestic economy 
can stand. 

Let me reemphasize that if our do- 
mestic economy disintegrates then no 
mobilization program will suffice for our 
survival. The hour to put four-wheel 
brakes on reckless and wanton Govern- 
ment spending has come to this Nation 
now even as it did, and went unheeded, 
in those great countries that have long 
since disappeared into obscurity. I hope 
we will profit from their experience by 
making this gesture that will undoubt- 
edly lead to retrenchment and a com- 
plete review of currently vast Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

It has been my privilege, these past 4 
years, to be a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. As is so well known, the 
Expenditures Committee acted upon the 
presidential reorganization plans based 
on the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions. Almost half of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations have been 
adopted, with tremendous savings re- 
sulting, and I am proud to say I voted for 
them all. I earnestly hope that this 
Congress will remain in session in order 
to act upon the remaining Commission 
plans that will insure even greater Gov- 
ernment economy and thereby add that 
much more confidence in the hearts of 
the American people that we, as their 
representatives, are doing our level and 
honest best to fulfill their trust in us. 

Mr. Speaker, last October, I conscien- 
tiously cast my vote egainst the new tax 
bill to place added burdens upon the 
American wage earners. I voted against 
it with the hope that its defeat, at that 
time, would force a more diligent 
scrutiny of all Government agency 
budgets. If that were done, I was con- 
vinced a multitude of unnecessary, 
superfluous items could be pruned from 
each budget and appropriation author- 
izations would be given only for the most 
basically essential needs of the various 
Departments. I was convinced then, 
and still am, that the total result would 
have been a submission of a tax reve- 
nue bill to cover only the most urgent 
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emergency needs of this Naiion. During 
the course of the debate on the tax-rev- 


personal experi 

ence, that not enough factual informa- 
tion is given to congressional commit- 
tees, nor to the entire membership of 
Congress, to prudently act on appropria- 
tion bills that come before us. The var- 
ious congressional committees all do a 
splendid job spending many weary hours 
questioning and probing for the real 
facts. However, they have neither the 
time nor the resources to match the 
knowledge and study of the various 
agency proponents who come before us 
asking huge sums of money for their in- 
dividual agency. 

I want to speak briefly on this subject 
because ever since I have been privileged 
to be a Member of Congress, I have very 
deeply felt there is vital need for a spe- 
cial professional staff to aid the com- 
mittees and the Members in getting full 
and complete factual information on 
Government agency budgets. With the 
help of such an investigative body of re- 
search experts, we could realistically ex- 
amine these tremendous appropriation 
requests, checking details and challeng- 
ing figures presented by the partial rep- 
resentative of the particular Govern- 
ment department, such as the military. 
While the creation of such a qualified 
personnel staff would cost a little money 
for adequate salaries, it would inevitably 
lead to great saving reductions in cut- 
ting out the padding, duplication, and 
hidden expenditures everybody knows is 
habitually included by all agencies when 
they submit their annual budget de- 
mand. I earnestly pray that action in 
this direction will be taken by the Con- 
gress in the near future. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I urge sup- 
port for this amendment limitation on 
military spending because it is our clear 
duty, in responding to the demand of 
the American people, to stop reckless 
military spending; because it will create 
a wholesome influence throughout all 
Government agencies, by giving fair 
warning to agency officials that Con- 
gress is at last tightening the loose 
pursestrings; because it will healthfully 
protect our domestic economy; because 
it will inevitably lead to a long-needed 
complete overhauling examination of all 
Government expenditures; because it 
will retard further threatening inflation 
of the dollar; because it will promote tax 
relief to the overburdened working man 
and woman and because it will renew the 
confidence of the American people in 
their elected representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment will not 
in any way jeopardize defense opera- 
tions. It will bring financial order out 
of chaotic figuring. It will serve notice 
to the military, and all Government 
agencies, that justifiable expenditures 
will be approved, but no more blank 
checks will be handed out indiscrimi- 
nately by the Congress. 








Tributes of Former Members of Oklahoma 
Delegation to Congressman George 
Schwabe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


Or OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks and 
to include the remarks of former mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma delegation in trib- 
ute to my friend and colleague, George 
Schwabe, whose untimely passing has 
deeply grieved us all, I include the re- 
marks submitted by United States Sena- 
tor Elmer Thomas, Congressman Wesley 


E. Disney, and Congressman Dixie 
Gilmer: 


Grorce B. ScowaBe 


George B. Schwabe was my friend for more 
than a third of a century. Early in our 
acquaintanceship I came to know and ap- 
preciate his fine qualities. I served with 
him in the Oklahoma Legislature and later 
in the Congress of the United States. I al- 
ways knew his viewpoint on public matters 
and, knowing, I was never disappoin‘ed. 
When he considered and determined an issue 
the matter was considered concluded. 

Congressman Schwabe had no earthly mas- 
ter other than the best interests of his con- 
stituency and his country. While represent- 
ing but a district, yet he served equally well 
his State and Nation. 

In his passing our country has lost a states- 
man, the Congress has lost a faithful worker, 
Oklahoma has lost a valuable Representative, 
his family has lost an ideal husband and 
father, and along with many others I have 
lost a friend. 


E_.Mer THOMAS, 


Grorce B. SCHWABE 


When the grim reaper strikes one of our 
friends, we involuntarily take stock of their 
careers and of our own relations to the de- 
ceased. 

It was not my privilege to serve with 
Congressman George Schwabe in the Con- 
gress. When I retired after 14 years of serv- 
ice from membership in the House represent- 
ing the First Oklahoma District, Congress- 
man Schwabe succeeded me. I did, however, 
serve with him for two terms in the Okla- 
homa Legislature and he presided in his 
second term over the house of representa- 
tives as speaker. His service, as expected, 
was marked by fairness and was evidenced 
by the judicial temperament that character- 
ized his life. I came to know him well and 
to like and respect him. 

Thereafter we both practiced law at Tulsa 
until 1930 when I was elected to Congress 
Our contacts were uniformly friendly and 
respectful. 

His service as Congressman was of the 
highest order. He was attentive to the duties 
of his office and was of the friendly type 
that characterized his practice and his mem- 
bership in the legislature. 

I can say of Congressman Schwabe that 
he typified a high order of American citizen- 
ship both in private life and in his public 
service. He was scrupulously honest and 
‘was known as a man who was alert to keep- 
ing his word. His family life was exem- 



























































AN dein il tbtadr bilinear man Salient abit 


a good Congressman, I deplore his passing. 
WEsLEY E. DIsNey, 
Former Member, House of Repre- 
sentatives, First Congressional Dis- 
trict, Oklahoma, 


GeorGE B. SCHWABE 


It was my privilege to know Hon. George 
B. Schwabe as a legislator and as a lawyer. 
He combined, with his personable character, 
the highest type of professional ethics. He 
was energetic and sincere in the discharge 
of his duties as a Representative of the First 
Congressional District of Oklahoma. I join 
with the many who mourn his passing. 

Drxte GILMER, 
Former Member, House of Repre- 
sentatives, First Congressional Dis- 
trict, Oklahoma. 





Broadcasting in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered on April 2, 1952, by Hon. Paul A. 
Walker, Chairman, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, before the thirtieth 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


As a citizen of the great State of Oklahoma, 
I wish to congratulate this association on 
the signal honor that my State has just con- 
ferred upon your president. Harold Fellows 
besides being a distinguished broadcaster 
and administrator, has achieved a new dis- 
tinction. Gov. Johnston Murray, of Okla- 
homa, has appointed him a commodore in 
the Oklahoma navy. 

I am confident, Commodore, that you 
bring ample yualifications to this responsi- 
ble assignment. Anyone who can steer a 
safe course amid the shoals, the reefs, the 
riptides, the squalls, and the gales of the 
broadcasting industry, will have no difficulty 
navigating the waters of Oklahoma, 

. . . + 7. 


But seriously, ladies and gentlemen, this, 
if ever, is a time for us to keep our face to 
the future of American broadcasting. 

. . . . s 


Television has gotten off to a wonderful 
start. The rapidity of its development has 
confounded even the experts. 

And yet, despite this progress, we are today 
for the most part only at the frontier of this 
new domain of broadcasting. The emotions 
of expectancy, hope, and excitement with 
which we are all looking forward to the open- 
ing of this domain remind me of the open- 
ing of another historic American frontier. 
This was the first great run for the unas- 
signed lands in the State of Oklahoma. 

The time was high noon, April 22, 1889. 

Oklahoma was America’s last homestead- 
ing frontier and thousands of prospective 
settlers were lined up along that frontier for 
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plary. As a good friend, a good citizen, and 


the commencement of the big run. They 
came from all parts of the United States, 
thrilled by the dreams of new opportunities 
and vast wealth. 

They were feverish with impatience and 
anticipation even as the prospective tele- 
vision builders of today. Some of the more 
vociferous of them had been urging or “boom- 
ing” the opening of these rich lands to 
settlers for some time and hence, came to be 
known as boomers. 

I needn't tell you that we have plenty of 
“boomers” right here in this hall for the 
opening of the new television frontier. 

And even as today, there was the Govern- 
ment holding up the parade. 

There was a freeze on. No one was to 
cross the frontier until noon. Federal sol- 
diers lined the border to hold back the mill- 
ing multitudes. 

Finally at high noon the bugle sounded. 
And there began one of the most dramatic 
and most sensational scrambles for new 
land in our history. Some ran as fast as 
their feet could carry them. Others sank 
their spurs into their horses and galloped 
like the wind. Some traveled by covered 
wagon, and some hung on by their fingertips 
to overcrowded, slow-moving trains. 

They swarmed over the land. They drove 
stakes into the ground to secure their claims. 

Yes; it is true that here and there some of 
the more daring, more adventurous pioneers 
sneaked past the soldiers and jumped the 
gun. They were known as “sooners.” That 
was a term of opprobrium for a long time, 
but today it connotes ambition and enter- 
prise, and CkKlahoma is proud to call her- 
self by the sobriquet, the Sooner State. 

In time there were other runs, and in time 
the hopes of most of the settlers for fertile, 
prosperous farms or a business of their own 
came true. And for others, there were un- 
dreamed of, fabulous fortunes in specula- 
tions and in the discovery of oil and gas. 

Today the homesteading frontiers of 
America are gone. 

But we are at another kind of frontier, a 
new frontier in the ether. Again in this 
wonderful Nation of ours we are offered new 
opportunities for fame and fortune, for add- 
ing to the real wealth of the Nation, for 
raising our standard of living, for contribut- 
ing to the general welfare, for unprece- 
dented access to information, education, and 
entertainment. 

Truly a 
prospect. 

Many of you sitting around these lunch- 
eon tables this noon have good reason to 
dream of high success and substantial for- 
tunes by staking your claims in this newly 
opened strip of the radio spectrum. 

As an assurance of this, we need only ex- 
amine the figures of the television stations 
now on the air. Last year, with only 14,000,- 
000 sets in existence and only 108 stations 
on the air, the television industry had an 
income, before Federal taxes, of more than 
$43,000,000. 

The 93 independent stations made 30 
cents on the dollar. 

The networks cbtained a greater propor. 
tion of their income from infant TV than 
they d'd from 30-year-old AM. 

With. profits like these, is it any wonder 
that the boomers are booming with unparal- 
leled sound and fury for the immediate 
opening and development of this promised 
land? 

And then there are the tens of millions of 
the public living outside the range of tele- 
vision who are demanding this new broad- 
casting service with ever-mounting vehe- 
mence. Fifteen States today do not have a 
television station of their own, 

So all eyes are turned to the focal point— 
to Washington, D. C.—where the members 


challenging and awesome 
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of the Federal Communications Commission 
are guarding the border of this new fron- 
tier. 

When will they blow the bugle? 

How much longer can the Commission 
stand off the thwarted applicants and the 
public? 

We might remind you that the children 
of Israel had to wait 40 years before they 
were permitted to enter the promised land. 

The Commission has not Kept you waiting 
that long. 

It only seems that long. 

Actually it has been 314 years. 

It is, of course, a difficult, if not hopeless, 
task to explain to the general public the 
many intricate engineering and procedural 
riddles involved in lifting the freeze. But I 
am sure that most of you broadcasters can 
appreciate the complexities of our burdens. 

What we have been drawing up is, in ef- 
fect, a master plan, comprehensive and de- 
tailed, for the development of one of Amer- 
ica’s leading industries, for her dominant 
medium of mass communication. 

When hundreds of applicants are waiting 
to invest hundreds of millions of dollars in 
this new service—in many cases, their 
life’s savings—we cannot build upon sand, 
We must have a firm fcundation. 

I say it would have been craven folly to 
sacrifice our chances for soundness and sta- 
bility by capitulating to pressures for ex- 
pediency. 

Our blueprint must provide for at least 
2,000 assignments. 

It must recognize the needs of States for 
channels, and the needs of communities for 
their own local channels. 

It must have a reasonable degree of flexi- 
bility. 

It must be based on long-range thinking 
as a protection for the future. 

And, of course, it must represent the best 
conclusions of the Commission after study- 
ing some 1,500 comments and countercom- 
ments on the Commission’s proposal of 
March 1951. 

I wish I could say of our decision that it 
will be a flawless masterpiece, the acme of 
perfection in every phrase and every line and 
every paragraph of its several hundred pages. 

But I am reminded here of the difficulties 
encountered by our founding fathers when 
they drew up the Constitution. They also 
were trying to lay the foundation for the 
government of a considerable domain. 

I wish I might say of our decision what 
Britain's Prime Minister William Gladstone 
said of the United States Constitution, “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

But I think my opinion of our document 
resembles more closely Washington’s opinion 
of the Constitution: “I wish the Constitution 
which is offered had been made more per- 
fect, but I sincerely believe it is the best that 
could be obtained at this time.” 

I can divulge to you this information: Not 
all of the parties in this proceeding will get 
everything they ask for. 

Instead they will find that this document 
of ours represents the spirit of compromise 
urged by Benjamin Franklin in calling for 
the adoption of the Constitution. His meta- 
phor was this: 

“When a broad table is to be made, and 
the edges of the planks do not fit, the artisan 
takes a little from both and makes a good 
joint. In like manner both sides here must 
part from some of their demands in order to 
make a good union.” 

. * aa a o 


In summary, I will state as my considered 
opinion that, taking all circumstances into 
account, the Commission’s solution of the 
television problem will prove to be the best 
that could be reached at this time. 
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As you realize, the Commission is a quasi- 
judicial body as well as a quasi-legislative 
and quasi-administrative body. Therefore, 
it would not be appropriate for me to discuss 
the substance of this pending matter. 

Frankly, I had hoped that here at this 
convention I could announce the lifting of 
the television freeze. I am sorry I cannot 
do so. 

But you will not have to wait much longer. 

I can give you this assurance: Barring 
some last-minute snag, we are going to lift 
the freeze within the next 2 weeks. 

A word about our timetable. 

Assume we are successful in lifting the 
freeze within the next 2 weeks. We will then 
probably allow 3 months for the filing of 
applications. That would bring us up to 
around the middle of July before we start 
processing. By that time we will probably 
have 1,000 or more applications on file. 

Now here is what I am afraid of. I fear 
that much of the public and perhaps quite 
a few folks in the industry will expect a 
land-office dispensing of grants beginning on 
that date. 

It just will not happen that way. 

I want to build a backfire against that 
misconception right now. 

We do not have the staff to roll out these 
grants. 

We may as well face it. 

The Commission seems destined to be a 
bottleneck. 

We are responsible for helping to launch 
one of America’s leading, most profitable in- 
dustries. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
will be invested. 

Yet to this lucrative industry, the FCC 
bears a prince and pauper relationship. 

Confronted with the biggest workload in 
our history, we are faced with the prospect 
of meeting it with hopelessly inadequate 
funds and staff. 

Besides the work of examining nd passing 
on uncontested applications, we will be 
ewamped by hearing cases. As you know, 
these will be lengthy proceedings. 

We estimate that the applications will 
exceed the number of available assignments 
in virtually all the larger cities and many 
of the smaller cities. This means that hear- 
ings must be held in each of those cities. 

We estimate hearings will be necessary 
for a great many of the 1,000 or more ap- 
plications. 

And what is our staff to handle these hear- 
ings? We now have seven examiners to 
conduct hearings. And they must also han- 
die other urgent cases before the Com- 
mission, including the common-carrier in- 
dustries and the safety and special radio 
services. 

Besides examiners, the Commission re- 
quires engineers, lawyers, and accountants 
to handle these hearings. And in none of 
these fields do we have adequate staff. 

I know this will be a bitter pill for the 
many communities that have been denied 
television these long years and that have 
been hoping that the lifting of the freeze 
would mean a speedy end to their have-not 
status. 

Unlike the breakneck speed of the great 
runs of Oklahoma, television will not gallop 
into its new frontier. It will apparently 
proceed at a snail's pace. 

It is important that you applicants un- 
derstand this situation so that you can ex- 
pain it correctly to the people in your 
community when they harass you with the 
inevitable question: “When do we get tele- 
vision?” 

Now I want to turn to another aspect of 
the development of our new national system 
of television. 

Amid all our talk of technical problems, 
processing procedures, and construction 
plans, we are apt to forget the ultimate goal 
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of all our frenetic endeavors. And that is 
the service that will finally be delivered to 
the public. 

As you may know, I have devoted prac- 
tically my entire professional career—a half 
@ century—to the cause of protecting the 
public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources and combating the abuses 
of monopoly. 

I have seen with my own eyes the effects 
of selfish, ignorant, or thoughtless waste 
of the great natural resources of oil and gas 
and timber and topsoil. 

I have seen oil gush forth from 1 well, 
shooting into the sky for 11 days and cov- 
ering the ground for miles around. 

I have seen the progress of a great State 
hampered by uneconomic, restrictive rates, 
and by inferior service of public utilities. 
And working closely with members of com- 
missions from other States, I know how 
widespread all this has been over the Na- 
tion and what damage it has dealt the public 
welfare. 

For nearly two decades of this half cen- 
tury, I have been engaged in the effort to 
help protect the public interest in our na- 
tional and international electrical commu- 
nications systems. 

On the basis of this experience of half a 
century, I respectfully urge you builders of 
our television industry to heed the lessons 
of history. Avoid the pitfalls of the past. 
Turn your face resolutely against the temp- 
tation of fast, easy money through unsound 
practices inconsistent with the public in- 
terest. 

In our plans for television’s expansion, the 
Commission must strive to build for the 
long future. I urge you to do the same. 

It is true that in the hurly-burly of de- 
veloping any new resource or service, the 
public may for a time be too dazzled, too 
uninformed, too unorganized to realize the 
shortcomings and the excesses and to deal 
with them. 

But in the end, let me assure you, the pub- 
lic awakes. And when that day comes, there 
is a day of retribution. It is a day of wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth on the part of 
those who have betrayed the public interest. 

As our technology has increased, and as 
our economic and social life has become 
more complicated, the public has demanded 
special efforts to safeguard its interests in 
various fields. In response to these de- 
mands, the Congress set up such independ- 
ent regulatory agencies as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and, of course, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

We now see that the radio spectrum is 
one of the most valuable of all our natural 
resources. 

As we stand at this new frontier today, let 
us make the most of our new opportunities. 

. . . . * 


Now let us turn from the hypnotic allure 
of glamorous television and consider that 
celebrated bird-in-the-hand—radio. 

7: . o . . 

Economically, the present over-all status 
of radio is excellent. And the prospects for 
the future are also enco' . 

Last year, television took $240,000,000 out 
of the advertiser's budget. Despite that 
$240,000,000 being diverted to television, 
radio still managed to collect more than 
$450,000,000. 

It suffered almost no loss from the total 
of the year before. 

Preliminary figures for last year reported 
to the Commission reveal that while the 
revenues and profits of the networks and 
the network owned and operated radio sta- 





tions declined somewhat, the revenues of 
more than 2,200 other radio stations went up. 

These figures also show that more radio 
stations operated at a profit last year than 
in 1950. 

This is striking testimony to the health 
of the American economy which could sup- 
port both these mediums. And it is strik- 
ing testimony to the vitality of radio. 

In cities where television moves in, radio 
does feel the effect of the new competition. 
The answer to that is not surrender but 
readjustment. 

This will include more versatile program- 
ing, greater attention to local needs, and 
more development of the things that radio 
can do better than television or which tele- 
vision cannot do. 

And, in my estimation, it includes a more 
aggressive, more daring, more realistic em- 
ployment of FM. We need more industry- 
wide action like the FM campaign now being 
conducted jointly by this organization and 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

The truth is that some of you radio broad- 
casters who have been making a poor mouth 
about your future have not yet even begun to 
fight. 

Both radio and television have their jobs 
to do. 

We need both systems just as we need the 
railroad, the airplane, and the automobile. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, I am not one of 
those who believe that aural radio is doomed 
to be transferred in time from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to the Smithsonian Institution. 

A flourishing, farflung system of radio is in 
the public interest. 

I conceive it to be the duty of the Com- 
mission in the years ahead to take every 
appropriate step to preserve, perpetuate, and 
promote radio. 

Before I conclude, I wish to call special 
attention to two other important services 
Veing performed by the American broad- 
casters. 

The first is the splendid voluntary coop- 
eration of you broadcasters in the Nation- 
wide defense plan for the control of electro- 
magnetic radiation known as conelrad. 

This system provides for the dissemination 
of instructions and information through 
your broadcast stations during periods of 
imminent air attack, while at the same time 
minimizing the navigational aid that an 
enemy force may obtain from the stations. 

. * 7 . . 


Then there is your important contribu- 
tion to the functioning of our democratic 
process in this election year. I refer to your 
effort to get out the vote and to bring the 
issues and the candidates to the people. I 
am glad to note that a discussion of this 
problem had such an important place on 
your program yesterday afternoon. 

It is a sad commentary on our democracy 
that the voting record of the United States 
has become progressively worse. 

In the McKinley-Bryan election year of 
1896, 83 percent of the potential voters cast 
their ballot. 

In 1916 this figure had dropped to 71 per- 
cent. 

Broadcasting entered the picture in the 
twenties and we all know what a tremendous 
job it has done to bring candidates and is- 
sues closer to the people. 

But even so, our voting record 
dropping. 

In 1944 it dropped to 56 percent. 

In 1948 only 51 percent cast a ballot. One- 
half of the potential voters did not get to 
the polls. 

Compare that with the record of some 
other nations in their most recent elec- 
tions: Japan, 74 percent; France and Italy, 


kept 
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80 percent; Sweden, 82 percent; Britain, 83 
percent. 

Now, of course, a big turn-out is not all we 
seek. We want voters to be well informed. 

According to one survey, the leading rea- 
son why more people do not vote is lack of 
reliable information on candidates. 

With some 17,000,000 receiving sets in op- 
eration, television undoubtedly will play a 
major role in this election. Difficult prob- 
lems will arise. One of these will be finan- 
cial. This election year will see a test of 
how, under these new conditions, television 
broadcasters, as well as radio broadcasters, 
can meet the test of serving the public by 
bringing them the candidate and well- 
rounded discussions of the issues. The 
financial problem should not be permitted 
to hinder the attainment of that objective. 

These services remind us again that under 
the American system of broadcasting, it is 
primarily upon the individual broadcaster 
that we base our hopes for a service that will 
best meet the needs of the community and 
the Nation—in peace and in war. 

The broadcaster’s patriotism, judgment, 
initiative, imagination, enterprise, taste, and 
skill are brought into full play, 

In a cold war or a shooting war these qual- 
ities of the American broadcaster are among 
the mightiest weapons in the arsenal of our 
democracy. 

s * ° . & 


Ladies and gentlemen, in 1982 at the six- 
tieth annual convention of the NARTB an- 
other generation will gather here to ponder 
the problems of broadcasting. 

No doubt they will smile indulgently as 
they reminisce about the technical marvels 
of 30 years before—they, with their televi- 
sion relay stations on artificial moons and 
who knows what else. 

No doubt they will be able to look back 
on some errors in our judgment. 

But what I do hope is that they will be 
able to credit us with faithful adherence to 
these high resolves: 

To perform our respective duties accord- 
ing to the true voice of our conscience. 

To consider our mutual problems in a spirit 
of fairness and tolerance. 

To labor unremittingly to improve broad- 
casting as an instrument of democracy. 

If we can leave a shining record of devo- 
tion to these principles, then we need not 
fear the judgment of the generation of 1982 
nor of any generation beyond. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as you enter the 
new era of broadcasting, my hope for you 
is that good fortune may attend you through 
all the years to come. 


Bataan Day: A Tribute to the Gallant 
Americans and Filipinos Who Fought 
the First Major Ground Campaign for 
the United States in World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on April 
9, 1942, Bataan fell and ended one of 
the most heroic stands in the annals of 
United States military history. 

This epic struggle against overwhelm- 
ing odds began on December 10, 1941— 
2 days after Pearl Harbor—when the 
initial Japanese amphibious landings 


were made on the island of Luzon. Op- 
posing the Luzon invasion was an Army 
of some 95,000 Americans and Filipinos. 
Much of the defending force’s strength 
consisted of the newly born Philippine 
Army which had been caught in the 
formative stages of organization, equip- 
ping, and training under the aegis of the 
United States Army. The Japanese set 
up a timetable of conquest which called 
for the Philippines to be overwhelmed 
in 10 days by balancing their numerical, 
training, supply, and air advantages 
against the amount of resistance that 
could be reasonably expected from our 
gallant force. Actually, it was almost 
120 days before the Americans and Fili- 
pinos, too decimated and too weakened 
to resist any longer, finally submitted on 
Bataan Peninsula. 

They had endured much with little 
naval or air support, no reinforcements, 
and extremely limited matériel and sup- 
ply. One corps commander on Bataan 
described the plight of his troops in the 
following words: 

The physical condition of the personnel 
of my command had deteriorated at an 
alarming rate. The ration had continued 
to be cut so that during the month of March, 
the troops were barely getting a one-fourth 
ration. In the terms of calories, they were 
receiving less than 1,000 per day. Medical 
authorities stated that 1,500 were needed to 
perform the barest functions of life. By 
March 1 serious muscle wasting was evident 
and by the latter part of March the combat 
efficiency was rapidly deteriorating. 

Bataan is a malarial infest region. Lack 
of quinine had brought the hospitalization 


for malaria to 500 daily by March 1 and 1,000 
daily by April 1. 

Due to lack of vitamins, beri-beri was fla- 
grant and increasing dysentery and diarrhea 
were extremely prevalent and due to the 
weakened condition of the men, the epidemic 
could not be controlled. * * * 


The supply of needed clothing had long 
been exhausted, and a large part of the troops 
were barefooted and clad in rags. 


Those indescribably weary soldiers 
still capable of movement and activity in 
the twilight hours of Bataan had little 
left with which to continue the fight 
other than their will and their pride: 
no antitank weapons, little or no artil- 
lery, and nearly all large guns and spe- 
cial equipment lost. They only had rifles 
with small amounts of ammunition; some 
had less than a dozen rounds left. Com- 
munications had been so thoroughly dis- 
rupted that it was impossible to achieve 
any coordination. Even had these con- 
ditions been reversed, units—such as the 
Twenty-sixth Cavalry of the Philippine 
Army which had lost 80 percent of its 
strength and the Two Hundredth Coast 
Artillery of the United States Army 
which had been wiped out almost to the 
man—were so decimated it was impossi- 
ble to go on. 

Small wonder then, when Bataan fell, 
that its two general hospitals were over- 
flowing with 12,000 patients; that 9,000 
wounded or extremely sick were in aid 
stations, and 25,000 in collecting stations 
and in field hospitals. In all, two-thirds 
of Bataan’s survivors were suffering from 
wounds and disease when the end came. 
Less than half of the American and Fili- 
pino soldiers left were capable of walking 
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any distance; many were in such a bad 
state that any walking whatsoever was 
impossible. 

Four long months of bitter fighting 
against a well-trained and well-equipped 
foe and without replacements in men, 
equipment, or supplies had brought the 
soldiers of Bataan to the brink of an- 
nihilation. Yet, their desperate resist- 
ance, holding as they did a sizable por- 
tion of the Japanese strength for so long, 
disrupted Japanese plans and allowed 
American forces to be dispatched to Aus- 
tralia, New Caledonia, and other Pacific 
islands for the counteroffensive which 
began 4 months later at Guadalcanal. 
Nobody could have done more. 

Bataan Day commemorates those men, 
Filipino and American, who fought as 
courageously and tenaciously as any 
military force fielded in the name of any 
nation anywhere at any time. Bataan 
Day also has another meaning. It com- 
memorates the first major ground cam- 
paign of World War II in which the 
United States participated and recalls 
one of the finest chapters in the long 
history of the United States Army which 
conducted the campaign and measured 
its losses in thousands. 


The Importance of Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former newspaper editor and publisher 
I feel I am qualified to speak on the value 
of advertising and its importance to our 
American way of life. 

Americans enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living of any people on earth. 
High quality merchandise is available to 
more people in this country than in any 
other nation and American workers re- 
ceive the highest wages, more people find 
life easier and happier as a result of our 
system of merchandising. 

An important part of this system is ad- 
vertising. Advertising, like news, should 
be as free as possible from Government 
interference and regulation. The point 
of view expressed in the following edi- 
torial from Editor and Publisher of April 
5 is of vital concern to all of us who are 
concerned with the éontinuation of our 
system of free enterprise: 

EXTRAVAGANCE? 

The suppressed report of the Sienate Small 
Busintss Subcommittee expresses a social- 
istic attitude toward advertising that re- 
flects a total ignorance of the vital role ad- 
vertising plays in our economy. 

It states newspaper advertising rates often 
tend to encourage extravagant and wasteful 
use of advertising space. This is in the tenor 
of those antiadvertising forces which con- 


sider advertising an economic waste and un- 
necessary. 

Who is in a position to know better whether 
advertising is extravagant or wasteful—those 
who pay the advertising bills or the Senators? 
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Surely, large corporations do not advertise 
for the fun of it—nor do they advertise mere- 
ly to spend money. They advertise to get 
results either in a direct sale of their product 
or in building a reputation for a company. 
If they don’t get results in newspapers they 
switch to magazines or radio or TV or some 
other medium. And if they don’t get results 
in the others they switch to newspapers. The 
advertising field is full of examples of cam- 
paigns that are tested in various media to 
find the best results. It is also full of ex- 
amples of campaigns that have been success- 
ful and enlarged to do a better job. 

Advertisers do not consciously waste their 
advertising appropriations. They wouldn't 
stay in business long if they did, or the peo- 
ple responsible wouldn't hold their jobs for 
long. 

There are some things about advertising, 
whether in newspapers or other media, that 
the good Senators (or whoever wrote that 
report) should know. Without advertising 
this vast production machine of ours could 
never have been built. It was advertising 
that made the industrial wheels go around 
because it was advertising that sold the goods 
and created the demand. Advertising on a 


large scale is now an essential ingredient of © 


our distribution system. Without it the 
pipelines of supply would clog and the in- 
dustrial machine would be bogged down. 

The Senators don’t know what they are 
talking about when they talk of “extrava- 
gant” and “wasteful” advertising. They 
ought to visit Madison Avenue in New York 
where most of the big ad agencies are located 
and get a few testimonials. These men and 
these organizations live only because they 
create and place advertising that is success- 
ful. 

The Senate committee had another idea to 
the effect that newspapers ought to raise 
their advertising rates so high that it will re- 
duce the volume of advertising and cut down 
on the use of newsprint. There are a num- 
ber of people who think newspapers ought 
to do this. 

What are we going to do—make news- 
papers a rich man’s medium? What about 
the little merchant that finds occasional 
small space useful? Are we going to price 
him out of the paper? What about the 
food store or department store that adver- 
tises many items on @ page—are we going to 
tell them they can advertise only half as 
many items? Who is going to set up the 
formula? 

Advocates of this system point to its suc- 
cess in England. They forget that British 
merchants and manufacturers were never 
very advertising-minded anyway. They over- 
look the problems of superimposing this sys- 
tem on an advertising conscious America. 


Mr. Wilson’s Resignation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
°° o@ 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the ConGREsSsIONAL REc- 
orp the attached editorial from the New 
York Times entitled “Mr. Wilson’s Res- 
ignation”: 

Mr. Witson’s RESIGNATION 

The resignation of Charlies E. Wilson as 
Director of Defense Mobilization brings into 
the open a disagreement which is older and 
broader than the specific issue—steel—which 


finally prompted it. Mr. Wilson has con- 
sistently taken the position that it is im- 
possible to carry out successfully a mam- 
moth program of rearmament except on a 
basis of stabilized wages and prices. Presi- 
dent Truman, who appointed Mr. Wilson to 
his post, has agreed with this theory in prin- 
ciple, but has been willing to make broad 
exceptions to it when the interests of large 
numbers of well-organized voters were in- 
volved. 

Steel is only the most recent case of the 
kind to arise. It has been the President's 
position generally that wage increases to 
match cost-of-living increases are a matter 
of simple equity—a position that seems to 
lead remorselessly to wage increases that 
add to living costs, which in turn require 
new wage increases that raise living costs 
again. In much the same manner, and with 
much the same disregard of the hazards of 
inflation, Mr. Truman has chosen a period 
of high farm prices and high farm income 
to recommend to Congress that a system of 
high, infiexible supports for farm prices be 
substituted for the existing system of flex- 
ible supports. In these matters, as well as in 
the Treasury's steady fostering of low inter- 
est rates, the influence of the administration, 
despite lip service to the cause of stabiliza- 
tion, has been used to promote the very in- 
fiation which it has professed to fear. In the 
circumstances, some parting of the ways be- 
tween those who think as Mr. Wilson thinks 
and those who act as Mr. Truman acts has 
long seemed to be inevitable. 

In the present instance—steel—we are 
confronted by a situation which has been 
complicated by Mr. Truman himself beyond 
the point of any readily discernible solution. 
Theoretically, no wage increase can be 
authorized without the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Mr. Putnam, and, on the question of 
the increases recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, Mr. Putnam has not offi- 
cially and publicly given a decision. The- 
oretically also, no increase can be 
authorized without approval of the Director 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, Mr. 
Arnall, and the steel companies have not yet 
even submitted the question of a price in- 
crease Officially to Mr. Arnall. But Mr. Tru- 
man himself, in his letter to Mr. Wilson, has 
gone over the heads of both Mr. Putnam and 
Mr. Arnall—first to declare that he thinks 
the wage increases proposed by the WSB are 
by no means unreasonable, and constitute 
no real breach in our wage stabilization poli- 
cies; second, to give the off-the-cuff opinion 
that the extraordinarily high profits of the 
steel companies should enable them to ab- 
sorb the proposed wage increases without an 
increase of prices. The effect of the first of 
these statements is certainly to encourage 
the steel unions to stand adamantly on the 
WSB recommendations. The effect of the 
second statement is to prejudge the case of 
the steel companies for price relief without 
so much as a formal hearing on the merits 
of this aspect of the case. If, in these cir- 
cumstances, a present deadlock in negoti- 
ations and an ultimate strike seem probable, 
it is not surprising. 

In his letter accepting Mr. Wilson's resig- 
nation the President prefaces his disagree- 
ment in the steel issue with a tribute to the 
generally successful work of his late Director 
of Defense Mobilization. The Nation, he 
says, owes Mr. Wilson a deep debt of grati- 
tude for his untiring and unselfish efforts to 
place the Nation's economic system in a 
mecessary state of readiness to handle the 
defense emergency we are in, and to meet 
the larger emergency which would confront 
us if further Soviet aggression forced us into 
large-scale war. This tribute, we believe, is 
well deserved. Mr. Wilson has hammered 
away ceaselessly at the business-as-usual 
Philosophy. He has helped to rouse the 
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country to the dangers of the internationa! 
situation. He has advanced the production 
program to a point at which a large-scale 
flow of modern weapons is now immediately 
at hand. He has made a good fight, if thu 
far a losing one, against inflation. He can 
leave Washington, we think, with a clear 
conscience and good claim to the thanks of 
the American people. 


Solving the Teaching Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I should 
like to include this interesting reaction 
from a well-informed educator in my 
Wisconsin district to a discussion on edu- 
cational matters that took place in the 
Senate on March 26. The writer of this 
article, Ralph M. Gibson, is a member of 
the faculty of East High School at Mad- 
ison, Wis., and is Wisconsin State co- 
ordinator for Phi Delta Kappa, profes- 
sional organization of education. 

The article follows: 

THereE WiLL Be No SHORTAGE oF TEACHERS 
(By Ralph M. Gibson) 

The taxpayers of these United States have, 
with the 1950 census returns, come to the 
realization that our fine postwar crop of 
babies is now in kindergarten and grade one 
and that there are with only a few exceptions 
neither facilities nor teachers to accommo- 
date them. The storm signals have been 
flying for several years, warning the public 
of the tidal wave of children which will 
require enormous expenditures for new 
schools, equipment, and thousands of new 
teachers. Alert schoolmen and boards of 
education scattered throughout the land 
have sensed the problem and solved it by 
building new buildings or additions, buying 
new equipment, and hoisting their salary 
schedules to draw in the additional supply 
of teachers required. These well-heeled, 
alert communities, will suffer little for want 
of adequate educational services during the 
next decade, but what of the rest of America 
which historically regard the schools’ prob- 
lems on a catch-as-catch-can basis? 

Now when school A employs a well-trained 
experienced teacher from school B, a chain 
reaction occurs. School B immediately en- 
ters the market and eventually lures a 
teacher from school C, school C from school 
D, and so on until the supply of experienced, 
well-trained teachers who are willing to re- 
locate for some additional reward has been 
exhausted. Within a surprisingly short time, 
the bottom of the barrel is reached, and 
school officials elected to staff the rural, small 
town and dollar-scarce institutions look high 
and low for experienced and well-trained 
teachers to no avail. Even colleges can pro- 
vide only a small percentage of those required 
to fill the many positions. 

Now at this point a miracle occurs. Teach- 
ers are created. In most of our States the 
law allows the State superintendent of 
schools to issue emergency permits to teach 
or emergency certificates, which licenses 
practically anyone who is willing and able 
to enter the profession and to be employed 
legally and collect a salary from public funds 
although he or she may have had no training 
for the position. 
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State superintendents, although them- 
selves well trained and well qualified are 
nevertheless elected officials in most States, 
and when hard pressed boards of education 
request them to issue a teaching permit to 
a boy or girl who recently graduated from 
high school or has attended a teachers college 
for a few months or a year, the superintend- 


ent usually feels it to be his duty to issue ~ 


the permit regardless of the future harm to 
our citizenry entailed. Then, too, the school 
board may have no other applicant for the 
position. 

The average American citizen knows that 
teachers must hold a license in order to teach 
and he has voted for a board of education 
or school directors to protect his interests 
and to see that his children are not deprived 
of their educational rights. However, most 
of our citizens, being preoccupied with their 
own lives and feeling a certain confidence in 
their elected officials, do not realize how much 
they and their children are being defrauded. 

When during American Education Week 
or at other rare intervals the citizens exert 
themselves to visit their schools, they observe 
the overcrowded classes where the untrained 
teacher struggles with classes double or triple 
the acknowledged satisfactory size of not 
more than 25 pupils per class, they are mo- 
mentarily concerned with some of the things 
they observe. But they are lulled into com- 
placency by reflecting that after all the 
teacher must have had proper training and 
will somehow manage to do a satisfactory 
piece of work in spite of the temporary 
crowded conditions. 

If those same citizens heard that thou- 
sands of unqualified doctors were being 
granted emergency certificates to practice 
medicine or surgery throughout the United 
States there would be a violent reaction, 
Such a revolution is long overdue in America 
with regard to the certification of untrained 
teachers. 

Admittedly this is a public problem which 
cannot be solved immediately. However, it 
can be solved within the next decade if the 
following steps are taken: 

1. That all State legislatures which have 
not already done so adopt legislation setting 
forth the minimum requirements for the 
certification of teachers based upon the rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. 

2. That local boards of education refuse 
to employ candidates with less than 4 years’ 
training in appropriate fields of study. 

3. That the State legislatures adopt ade- 
quate salary retirement and tenure laws to 
stabilize the profession and help to attract 
more promising young men and women to 
it. 

4. That the Congress assist needy school 
districts throughout the Nation, through 
regular State channels, to employ properly 
trained personnel, to provide adequate build- 
ings and equipment to train our future cit- 
izens. 

5. That the issuance of the emergency 
certificate to teach be abolished by law. 

More than one-fifth of our total popula- 
tion (30,500,000) is now enrolled in ele- 
mentary and high school, involving a na- 
tional expenditure of well over $4,000,000,000 
and requiring the services of some nine fun- 
dred thousand teachers. Since by June 1, 
1952, it is estimated that our national de- 
fense effort will create an over-all scarcity 
of some 2,000,000 workers, it is obvious that 
school officials will soon be under pressure to 
create more and more emergency teachers. 

Citizens must be prepared to plug this 
hole in the educational levee by urging their 
local school boards not to employ teachers 
holding only emergency permits to teach and 
by requesting their State legislatures to en- 
act legislation which will insure the early 
discontinuance of such permits. 


No Economy in Denying Flood Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
other Member of this body who is more 
concerned with economy in the affairs 
of government than I am. I believe we 
should take every reasonable opportu- 
nity to cut all unnecessary expenditures, 
but we should make such cuts only when 
real economy is achieved. 

When we slash funds designed to stop 
disastrous floods we are not saving money 
because losses by floods run into many 
more millions of dollars than the cost of 
prevention. 

We in the Red River Valley area are 
fully aware of the cost of floods and we 
know how much can be saved, not only 
in money but in irreplaceable lands and 
farm production, by spending money now 
for a sensible flood-control program. 

The facts contained in the following 
editorial from the Crookston (Minn.) 
Daily Times should be carefully noted 
and I hope other Members of the House 
will join me in approving the restoration 
of the funds for the Red River Valley 
flood-control project, should the Senate 
put it into the civil functions appropri- 
ation bill: 


LITTLE ECONOMY IN DENYING FLOop AID 


The Times is a strong believer in budget 
pruning. It believes there is plenty of op- 
portunity of squeezing billions out of the 
huge Federal budget. But it cannot see the 
wisdom of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee action in striking out ali of the Red 
River Valley flood-control project. 

The entire $550,000 recommended in the 
budget for continuing the valley flood-con- 
trol project was eliminated, which means 
flocd-control action on valley streams will 
come to an indefinite standstill. 

Plans for the complete Red River Valley 
flood-control project called for an expendi- 
ture of $11,500,000. Of this amount the 
Federal Government proposed a half million 
be spent now to carry on the work. It must 
be borne in mind that all unnecessary ex- 
penditures had been eliminated before the 
budget recommendation was made. There- 
fore we feel it was not only through in- 
decisive consideration that the House Ap- 
prop:iations Committee eliminated even the 
half million to keep the work active. 

At the same time announcement was made 
that the Red River Valley had been denied 
any continuation of the flood-control proj- 
ect came the announcement that $167,000,- 
000 daily would be spent by the Secretary 
of Defense for military security until 1954. 
In other words, any slight economy in our 
national security expenditures could easily 
absorb the half million den‘ed us for fiood 
control. : 

What about security for our Red River 
Valley residents from the ravages from floods 
such as struck so disastrously in recent 
years? It seems to us the threat of flood 
damage is just as great, if not greater, than 
the threat of war. 

Last year, and perhaps again this spring, 
the valley escaped flood danger. At the same 
time other parts of Minnesota suffered the 
same flood disaster that we faced 2 years 
ago. But what about next year and the im- 
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mediate years following? Will we again be 
so fortunate to escape the threat of spring- 
time floods or will the old law of averages 
again catch up with us and we shall see a 
return of heavy winter snows and their re- 
sultant spring thaws? 

The Minnesota flood-control cuts were an- 
nounced together with the policy that they 
would not be reinstated during the present 
emergency. As we have been in a state 
of emergency for the last decade such a 
policy could be interpreted to mean there 
will never be a completion of the valley’s 
flood-control project. This could be doubly 
apparent by the Defense Secretary’s an- 
nouncement that his bill for national se- 
curity woul continue at the rate of $167,- 
000,000 each day until 1954. Of course, if 
additional military action breaks out, that 
bill would mount accordingly. 

The latest example of the Government 
denying this section security from flood 
damage is one more step in weakening the 
people’s confidence in its Government. It 
proves, at least, we can never expect flood 
control until the measure has been passed 


into a law and an appropriation made to pay 
the bills, 


Benefits Under Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has recently voted favorably, 
and without a dissenting vote, on a bill 
which would raise unemployment and 
sickness benefits under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act by 30 to 60 
percent. This measure has the united 
support of ail 23 standard rail unions. It 
is hoped that the measure will now re- 
ceive early approval by Congress. 

Revisions in the act are certainly 
needed. The relationship between the 
benefits under the law and wages paid 
in the railroad industry have changed 
greatly since the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act became law. Living 
costs and wages have increased several 
times but benefits under the act have not. 
Existing benefits were established in 1940, 
with some slight changes occurring in 
1946. These old benefit rates are now 
obsolete, and new ones are needed to 
meet present-day conditions. The in- 
tent of Congress in establishing the un- 
employment compensation system was 
to provide benefits for unemployed rail- 
yoad workers that had a direct relation- 
ship to their wage rates. That relation- 
ship is now out of balance. 

Under existing law the unemployment 
and sickness benefits range from $1.75 
to $5 per day, depending upon earnings 
during the previous base year. Under 
the new measure the benefits would 
range from $3 to $7.50 per day. The 
unemployed or sick railroad employee 
badly needs this increase to help meet 
living costs which are just as high 
whether he works or not. 
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Despite the higher benefits there 
would probably be no immediate change 
in the present tax on covered payrolls. 
This amounts to one-half of 1 percent 
and is paid entirely by the employer to 
finance the uremployment insurance 
program. This tax would be increased 
only when the reserve fund, out of which 
benefits are paid, falls below $450,000,- 
000. The reserve fund is now over $750,- 
000,000 and is sufficiently large to meet 
the increase in benefits for some years 
to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that this bill will 
be cleared for consideration by the House 
at an early date. Adjournment date is 
approaching, and if we do not take ac- 
tion sufficiently far in advance of it there 
may ke some difficulty in obtaining final 
passage by both Houses of Congress this 
year, 








Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week Time magazine published a care- 
fully prepared report on the recent ac- 
tivities of our unofficial ambassador to 
the world, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. It 
was an interesting and exciting evalua- 
tion of the work and service being per- 
formed for her country by this magnifi- 
cent lady, who is loved by so many mil- 
lions of our own people, as well as by 
millions abroad. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp this account and 
description of the widow of our late 
President, who has achieved, in her own 
right and by her own efforts, an unchal- 
lenged eminence in this country and in 
the free world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs. R. 


Heat had shimmered in Bombay since 
dawn, and hung on in the stifling dusk after 
the sunlight’s glare was gone. But a thou- 
sand patient Hindus stood tight-packed and 
sweating before the Taj Mahal Hotel to see 
the American Widow Roosevelt. They were 
rewarded by a strange tableau. 

A gleaming open automobile awaited the 
famous visitor. But when she climbed in, 
she did not sit down. She faced the ap- 
plauding crowd, bowed her head, and folded 
her hands before her in the Hindu posture 
of namaskar. It was a gesture which woufd 
have horrified and infuriated a proper mem- 
sahib of the old school; and few western 
women could have attempted it without 
seeming fantastically silly or fantastically 
melodramatic. But Mrs. Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, standing motionless under the 
Indian sky in her grandmotherly, garden- 
club dress, just seemed a little awkward and 
very earnest. 

The crowd reacted with a roar of delight. 
It surged 15 deep against the police lines. It 
jostled and milled across the hotel lawns, 
and smashed flower pots in a wild effort to 
get closer. It chanted: “Eleanor Roosevelt 
zindabad!” (Long live Eleanor Roosevelt!) 
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The tumult went on. After a while Mrs. 
Roosevelt straightened and dropped her 
arms. But the cries and applause increased, 
Time after time she bowed her head, fold- 
ed her hands. Finally, overcome either by 
faintness or emotion, she swayed. An aide 
caught her arm. She sat down, unsteadily, 
and the car moved off. 
ELEANOREAN DURABILITY 

It was an amazing display, not only of-the 
Eleanorean character, and its impact upon 
the feverishly nationalistic (and often anti- 
American) East, but of Eleanorean durabil- 
ity. Mrs. Roosevelt is now 67 years old. 
She had just concluded three exhausting 
months as a delegate to the United Nations 
session in Paris. She had flown through 
the Middle East with rubberneck stops at 
Beirut, Damascus, Amman, Jerusalem, and 
Tel Aviv. She had prefaced her tour of 
India with a fast week of inspecting slums 
and soldiery, of meeting voluble Moslem 
dignitaries and veiled Moslem women in the 
Pakistan cities of Karachi, Lahore, and 
Peshawar. 

Her tour has not been without moments 
of conflict. Her visit to Pakistan aggra- 
vated a female feud between Begum Lia- 
quat Ali Khan, widow of Pakistan’s late 
Prime Minister, and Miss Fatima Jinnah, 
sister of Founder Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
The Begum had invited Mrs. Roosevelt to 
Pakistan. Outflanked, Miss Fatima stonily 
boycotted the famous guest and ordered 
the Pakistani Girl Scouts, whoni she heads, 
to boycott her too. Mrs. Roosevelt imme- 
diately asked to call. Miss Fatima at first 
refused to receive her. 

When a meeting was finally arranged, 
however, Mrs. Roosevelt was so bland about 
it, so pleased, so regally unaware of any 
intended rudeness, so utterly, utterly nice 
that (1) the Begum’s followers were able to 
say that Miss Fatima was small, (2) Miss Fa- 
tima’s followers were able to announce that 
Miss Fatima had a truly magnetic person- 
ality, and (3) both camps were left with the 
uneasy feeling that Mrs. Roosevelt had scored 
some kind of indefinable female victory over 

SILKEN PATHWAY 

Although Mrs. Roosevelt was traveling as 
&@ private citizen, she was treated almost like 
a visiting head of state. She addressed the 
Indian Parliament, was feted by scores of 
Officials from Nehru on down. Newspapers 
ran heft every word as front-page news. 
“Please,” she pleaded at one point, when 
she was questioned about American race 
problems, “do not read Uncle Tom's Cabin 
a believe it represents the United States 

ay.” 

Indian Statesman Sir Benegal Rau spoke 
of her as a United States phenomenon com- 
parable to Niagara Falls. In Bombay an ad- 
miring Indian textile worker spread 100 yards 
of silk in her path up a tenement district 
stairway. She went right on being Mrs. 
Roosevelt. She “performed namaskar” re- 
peatedly, once giving some wealthy hosts the 
jimjams by using it to salute the footmen 
at dinner. She crept into native mud huts, 
worked an ancient spinning wheel in New 
Delhi, accepted a handmade revolver from 
Khyber Pass tribesmen, showed some Paki- 
stani teen-agers how to dance the Roger de 
Coverley. 

In the 7 years since she has become the 
world’s most famous widow, Mrs. Roosevelt 
has hardly been still a moment: kind, lit- 
eral, awesomely helpful, and endlessly pa- 
tient, she has trotted up and down the stair- 
ways of the world, year after year—straight- 
ening its curtains, eyeing its plumbing, and 
occasionally admonishing the landlords of 
those political slums behind the tron cur- 
tain, in sharp but hopeful tones. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 


Her own countrymen are divided on the 
question of whether or not Mrs, Roosevelt is 











@ woman of sense; but even the hardest. 
shelled Republican or deepest southern 
Democrat would probably agree (with oaths) 
that she is a woman of sensibility. Ever since 
she first appeared on the scene as the faintly 
ridiculous but somehow not altogether 
laughable national hostess—and on through 
the accelerating days when she became the 
galloping delegate of the New Deal and advo- 
vate of its social (and socialistic) sugges- 
tions—her calmly ladylike assumption that 
she is on the side of the reforming ange): 
has turned her opponents livid with impotent 
and incoherent fury. They are positive that 
something about her is just plain wrong, but 
they can’t quite put their finger on it. In 
their phrase (severely edited), she doesn't 
make sense. One of her favorite expressions, 
which appears often in her conversation and 
in her column, is “I feel—.” Not “I think” 
but “I feel.” It might be her motto. 

The harsh limelight of publicity beats upon 
her as fiercely as it ever did during the years 
of the New Deal. Her vigor has prompted her 
friend and admirer, Anna Rosenberg, to cal! 
her the “jet plane with a fringe on top.” But 
Mrs. Roosevelt has changed during her years 
alone. For one thing, in her appearance. 
Although she has aged visibly, more than 
one fascinated Frenchman, watching her 
speak this year in Paris, murmured: “Madame 
Roosevelt is becoming beautiful.” 

This new look stems, in part, from an 
automobile accident which occurred one day 
in August 1946, as she was driving down 
New York’s Saw Mill River Parkway on her 
return from Hyde Park. Her car collided 
with two other automobiles. Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s face was smashed against the steering 
wheel. Four other people were also injured. 

Friends who saw her afterward recall that 
Mrs. Roosevelt—a stoic who feels deeply that 
one pays bills on time, keeps engagements 
on the minute, and does not give way tc 
emotion—paced the floor with tears squeez- 
ing slowly from between her eyelids. She 
was not crying for herself. “I went to sleep,’ 
she said bitterly. “It was the sound of the 
motor. Those poor people.” When Maj. 
Harry Hooker, her husband’s old law part- 
ner, cautioned her in some alarm that there 
was nothing to be gained by advertising the 
fact that she had dozed at the wheel, she 
cried: “But Idid. That’s what caused it all.” 

She confessed her negligence at great 
length to reporters and the police—prac- 
tically forcing authorities to take away her 
driver’s license for 34 months, and prompt- 
ing some nameless wag to erect a sign at the 
highway'’s edge: Mrs. Roosevelt slept here. 
But the aftermath was a happy one. Every- 
one recovered. Mrs. Roosevelt’s protruding 
front teeth were broken in the accident; 
the porcelain caps which replace them 
subtly changed her whole face and gave her 
a@ sweet, warm, and gentle smile. 

In 7 years she has gained weight and now 
has a comfortable and matronly air. Fre- 
quently, these days, she allows herself the 
luxury of red fingernail polish. But Mrs. 
Roosevelt is still not a woman who cares 
for frippery—she bought only one dress, an 
evening gown, this winter in Paris, and then 
only because she forgot to bring one from 
New York. She uses no lipstick and no 
powder, and keeps nothing on her dressing 
table but a big, black, old-fashioned comb, 
a hairbrush, and a faded picture of F. D. R. 
as a young man. 

The changes her admirers most note in 
her are more than skin deep: a serenity, a 
confidence, and, at times, an incisive if 
grandmotherly air of authority, which are 
startling to those who have not seen her 
since her days in the White House. Her 
voice is pitched lower, and she seldom breaks 
into the shrill upper register in which her 
early speeches were delivered. She has al- 


most lost the nervous giggle, the nervous 
gestures which nightclub comics mimicked 
for two decades. 
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THE GOLDFISH BOWL 


The Eleanor who amazed and sometimes 
annoyed the United States by her gadding 
in the 1930's was, in many ways, & shy, naive, 
and often gullible person. She is still a 
warm and simple woman, but she is no long- 
er as naive. 

In fact, she is one of those rare humans 
(like her husband and her uncle, Theodore 
Roosevelt) who have a talent for public life, 
for living naturally and even comfortably in 
the public gaze, like a goldfish in its bowl, 
and for instinctively evading female critics, 
enraged politicos, and other predators with 
little more than a lazy movement of the fins. 
Like a good dinner hostess, she is able to dart 
into controversial subjects (birth control, 
Senator Joz McCarrny, racial segregation) 
and out again, getting her strong opinions 
across in a deceptively mild way. She has 
a gift for the unquotable sentence: those 
who attempt to pin her down on the evi- 
dence of her words find her vagueness irri- 
tatingly artful. It is, but the manner has by 
now become second nature to her. She 
knows what she wants to say, and when to 
punctuate it with a smile, an irrelevance or 
an ambiguity. 

Many an editor presumed that her news- 
paper column would die a natural death 
when she left Washington. But My Day, the 
chatty daily diary of her travels, opinions, 
and dinner conversations, is currently run- 
ning in 75 newspapers (at its peak it aver- 
aged 90) in the United States and abroad. 
Mrs. Roosevelt writes a monthly question 
and answer page for McCall’s magazine. Be- 
fore this year’s U. N. session, she was doing 
five radio interviews and a half-hour tele- 
vision show every week. 

She has earned a small fortune: in 1949-50, 
her biggest year, her gross was $250,000. 
During her years in the White House she 
gave all her earnings to charity. She still 
contributes heavily. But although she is a 
wealthy woman, having inherited more than 
$1,000,000 from the Roosevelt estate, she tries 
frugally to preserve her capital. Her trip to 
India was no exception: she did not under- 
take it until Harper & Bros. had agreed to 
publish a book of her impressions and thus, 
in effect, underwrite her expenses, 


THE FIRST LADY 


Amidst all these endeavors, she has also 
become an international figure of tremen- 
dous influence and prestige, both as the 
widow of Franklin Roosevelt and increasing- 
ly, as a delegate to the U. N. To millions in 
the Western World, who react with uneasi- 
ness and doubt to the United States atom 
bomb and United States emphasis on ma- 
terial success, she is a symbol of hope, sanity, 
and human dignity. Her earnest idealism, 
which many of her own countrymen some- 
times find a little absurd, is eminently reas- 
suring to great masses of people who are 
exposed to Communist cries of American 
warmongering. So is her habit of attacking 
complex problems in hopeful, homely terms. 
She is received abroad as a sort of senior 
First Lady of the United States. At home, 
the Gallup poll for the past 4 years has 
found her the woman Americans admire 
most. 

To many of her girlhood friends, this 
kind of adulation and the unique achieve- 
ments which have prompted it are added 
proof that the Roosevelts, man and wife, 
“betrayed their class” for the bauble of 
fame and the doubtful company of report- 
ers, social workers, and ward heelers. “Oh,” 
says Mrs, Roosevelt with a smile—a tolerant, 
contented smile which recalls the ever- 
righteous crusades of the New Deal—‘“they 
think I am most peculiar.” She adds: “I 


still see them—occasionally they find it in- 
teresting to have a peculiarity to dinner.” 
. . 
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THE MILLSTONES 


But from the beginning she found her- 
self overshadowed by competitors. “Uncle 
Ted” attended her wedding, and the bride 
and groom found themselves standing alone 
at the reception while the guests crowded up 
to hear the President tell stories. After the 
honeymoon her mother-in-law, Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, treated her like a child. The old 
lady controlled the family purse strings; she 
hired the bride’s servants, and ruled the 
bride’s house and husband; Franklin always 
deferred to his mother. A longtime ac- 
quaintance remembers Sara Roosevelt saying 
before company, in thoughtless brutality: 
“Eleanor, don’t act the fool.” 

Then Franklin entered politics. The awful 
cigar smoke of strange men drifted between 
them. 

Between those millstones, the character of 
Eleanor Roosevelt was slowly shaped. She 
strove with almost panicky dutifulness to be 
a good mother and a helpful and under- 
standing wife. Doggedly, despite shyness, 
awkwardness and naiveté, she also strove, 
as the decades passed, to break out into a 
world of her own. 

In a sense, her husband's election to the 
presidency was a triumph for her—after his 
attack of polio his mother had done every- 
thing in her power to keep poor Franklin 
at home by her side in a wheelchair for the 
rest of his life. But Usher Ike Hoover re- 
called Eleanor Roosevelt's first day in the 
White House—he discovered her hard at work 
tugging furniture into new positions, as if 
by that housewife’s gesture she could make 
a home out of the halls in which Lincoln had 
lived and a million tourists had wandered. 

She had already ventured experimentally 
into the world of unions, of feminist move- 
ments, of the “ill fed and ill housed.” She 
began the incessant traveling, the incessant 
high-voiced speeches, the incessant do-good- 
ing of the New Deal. 


PRETTY HARSH THINGS 


If statesmen should be tried retroactively 
for their past mistakes, and perhaps shot-— 
they are, in other countries—Mrs. Roosevelt 
should certainly not get off scot free. As 
the semiofficial advance woman for the New 
Deal she consorted with Communists, she 
was an enthusiastic member of many Com- 
munist-steered organizations, for years she 
must have been regarded by the Commu- 
nists as one of their most prominent and 
influential cat’s-paws. 

Like many Americans, she was so preoccu- 
pied with the evils of Hitlerism that she 
naively failed to ask herself whether the 
Allies were as evil as the enemy—or more so. 
Asked the difference between communism 
and fascism, she would say things like: 
“Though Mr. Stalin is a dictator, his efforts 
have been to help the pepole prepare them- 
selves for greater power.” In the late 1930's 
she became a godmother to the American 
Youth Congress, lent it her name and gave 
it money. Then, hearing that it was Com- 
munist-inspired, she called some of its lead- 
ers to her White House sitting room, and 
told them “If any of them were Communists 
I would quite understand, for I felt they had 
grown up at atime of such difficulty * * *. 
However, I felt it essential that I should know 
the truth.” Everyone present of course de- 
nied Communist connections. , “I decided to 
accept their word, realizing that sooner or 
later the truth would come out.” 

Even after “I was fairly sure that they 
were becoming Communist-dominated,” she 
sponsored their convention in February 1940, 
at a time when Hitler and Stalin were bud- 
dies, and the AYC was denouncing her hus- 
band as an imperialist warmonger. Even at 
this late date, she invited the leaders to stay 
at the White House, begged Cabinet wives 
to take others in, got the Army to provide 
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cots for the rest at Fort Myer, Va., and asked 
Franklin to address them from the south 
portico of the White House. “Franklin's in- 
tent to be kind and understanding was evi- 
dent, but he felt obliged to say some pretty 
harsh things.” They booed. She later wrote: 
“Although I eould see how the young people 
felt on this occasion, I was indignant at their 
bad manners and lack of respect for the 
* * © President.” Later that year, she 
summoned a few of the leaders to Hyde Park 
for a night and “told them plainly that I was 
no longer able to work with their organiza- 
tion. I promised, however, to give them a 
small monthly contribution for their work 
among dispossessed sharecroppers.” 

It is characteristic of Mrs. Roosevelt that, 
eight disillusioning years later, she could 
write in This I Remember: “I have never felt 
the slightest bitterness toward any of them,” 
and with her unflagging ability to see the 
brighter side, would regard the whole episode 
as “of infinite value to me in understanding 
some of the tactics I have had to meet in the 
U.N. 

It is an indication, however, of the peculiar 
hold she has on the United States heart that 
not even Jo—E McCartnuy has suggested that 
Congress investigate Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
congressional imagination, indeed, would pale 
at such a possibility. 

She was 57 when her mother-in-law died. 
She was 60 when the bleak news of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s death came from Warm 
Eprings. For 40 years—years she could not 
have imagined as a bride—her life had been 
irrevocably part of theirs. She was a lonely 
widow. But the 40 years had pushed her 
far out into the rushing stream of events. 
Harry Truman asked her, as custodian of 
the Roosevelt name, to serve the United 
States in the United Nations. 

The years since have made Mrs. Roose- 
velt (to the United States delegation she is 
simply “Mrs. R.”) a sagacious and useful 
member in U.N. struggles. When she feels 
called upon to chide the Russians, she never 
treats them as baleful bogeymen but simply 
as naughty—and rather ignorant—boys. 
She does not hide her amusement at the 
fact that the most exalted Soviet official 
dares not speak privately with a westerner 
without another Russian beside him to 
eavesdrop. 

“The most intimate thing [Russian U. N. 
Delegate Alexei Pavlow] ever said to me,” 
she says, “was this year in Paris at my apart- 
ment in the Crillon. He brought Mr. Bore 
silov along, and as they were leaving, Mr. 
Borsilov lost his hat behind a chair. We 
walked to the door as he was searching for 
it, and Mr. Pavlov whispered quickly to me: 
*Do you like Tchaikovsky? I do’.” 

Does Mrs. Roosevelt, at last, understand 
more about the Russians than the hopeful 
fact that some of them have a secret and 
subversive passion for Tchaikovsky? Does 
she really understand what they are up to? 
Does she know, with her feelings as well as 
with her mind, that Russia is a terrible and 
terrorized police state, ruled with complete 
cynicism by a gang of ruthless and bloody- 
minded professors? That is a question 
which still troubles those who find it not 
difficult to resist her charm. 

Ye*, just because she is as she is, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is highly effective in U. N. debates. 
Her Republican partners in the U. N. are 
the first to acknowledge that she can often 
be more effective than they—not simply in 
answering a Malik or a Pavlov with the right 
argu..ents, but-in winning the sympathy 
and the support of the Indians or the Arabs 
or the Indonesians. 

Before lunching recently with Iraq’s Mrs. 
Bedia Afnan, a woman often stiffly opposed 
to the United States position on human 
rights, Mrs. Roosevelt said, “She will not 
trust me or believe what I say. But she will 
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turn it over in her mind and, perhaps in 
time © © Oo, 

Not the least of Mrs. Roosevelt's effective- 
ness in the United States cause stems from 
the simple fact that she is a linguist. She 
has broadcast in German, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian. She speaks facile though slightly ac- 
cented French; at the behest of the State 
Department last winter she not Only deliv- 
ered a weekly Sunday radio talk from Paris 
to audiences in France, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland, but was able to make the audience 
respond with a surprising volume of mail. 

She is almost constitutionally unable to 
resist friends or acquaintances who plead 
for her time or her help. When the late 
Serge Koussevitsky urged her to do a re- 
corded version of the musical fairy tale, Peter 
and the Wolf, she hesitated only long enough 
to be sure he was serious before hustling 
obediently off to Tanglewood to synchronize 
herself with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

LOOK OUT, LITTLE BIRD 


The result, to say the least, was unique: 
Republican dowagers have been refreshing 
their souls ever since by putting on the rec- 
ords, leaning back with smiles of dreamy 
malice, and listening to Mrs. Roosevelt and 
the wild, shrill piccolos, excitedly warning a 
little bird that the cat is creeping (“Look 
out”) toward its perch. Mrs. Roosevelt is 
content to know that her grandchildren en- 
joyed her performance immensely. 

. . - . . 


Eleanor Roosevelt's busy life is lived in a 
satisfying and exhausting, self-imposed and 
all-inclusive sense of duty. Duty had taken 
her to India—and duty had prompted her to 
stop off conscientiously in Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, and Manila on her way home. When 
she arrived in San Francisco this week after 
5 months abroad, she planned to turn tem- 
porarily from gallivanting—although not 
simply to rest. She had to hurry East to 
entertain her old friend, Queen Juliana of 
Holland, and then, after settling down at 
Hyde Park, she had to dictate her book. She 
planned nothing but a furlough. As long 
as she has the strength, Eleanor Roosevelt 
will be laboring over the horizon, shaking 
hands energetically with reception commit- 
tees and discovering hopeful evidence of a 
better world to come. 





Address by Hon. Owen Brewster, of 
Maine, on the Subject of World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp a copy of an address 
which I delivered at Monmouth, Maine, 
on the subject of world peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Peace Is PoSsIBLe ry Our Dar 
(An address by Senator Owen Brewster, of 

Maine, at Monmouth, Maine, on Sunday 

evening, April 6, 1952, under the auspices 

of the United Church of Monmouth) 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

Is peace possible in our day? That is the 
$64,000,000,000 question that is being asked 
by thoughtful citizens everywhere. 





Every mother is naturally and vitally con- 
cerned that her son shall not be sacrificed in 
some far land. 

Every growing boy looks forward to a life of 
usefulness and service to his community and 
his country that shall enable him to follow 
in the footsteps of the generations that have 
built America and made it the productive 
marvel of all lands. 


BUILDING AMERICA 


Americans love to build. Americans love 
to leave their town and their country better 
than they received it from those who went 
before. 

Under that impelling incentive, each gen- 
eration of Americans have built more stately 
mansions to shelter the good things of this 
life that America has been able to produce 
in increasing measure and to furnish also 
the temples of the spirit in which Americans 
may worship God. 

THE DARK AGES 

The Victorian charm of the last century 
seems to have been shattered with those re- 
curring wars. Is it possible to call a halt? 
Are we condemned to carry on this strife un- 
til mankind descends once again into the 
Dark Ages? 

Civilization seems to be approaching the 
edge of the abyss. A third world war almost 
inevitably would mean the development of 
totalitarian regimes that would spell the end 
of the American dream of liberty for man- 
kind everywhere. 

We may well look back in order to guide 
our feet in the obviously difficult days ahead. 

A wise man has wisely said that good judg- 
ment is often the product of a good many 
bad judgments if only we profit by our ex- 


perience. 
EXPERIENCE TEACHES 


In 300 years America has had enough ex- 
perience to assist us very greatly in meeting 
the challenge of this distraught world if 
we can learn the lessons aright. 

Certain fundamental principles have 
guided us on this journey to the position of 
preeminence we now occupy. 

Our Nation had its birth in the sturdy de- 
termination of individuals who loved liberty 
and would not be denied. 

Our colonial ancestors came over to this 
country to escape from the tyranny of Eu- 
rope which denied them the right to live 
and worship God in the way which they 
thought ‘right. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Later, in our Declaration of Independence 
we laid broad and deep the foundation upon 
which has been erected a great nation dedi- 
cated to the proposition that liberty is the 
inalienable right of all men. 

This indissoluble union of ours was forged 
in the fires of a great civil strife. 

Through all these centuries America has 
P to its present position of power 
and prestige by the loving and self-sacrific- 
ing labor of millions of men and women who 
placed service above self. 


In the first half of this century America 
has moved with amazing speed from one of 
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the Declaration of Independence and in the 
formulation of the Constitution of the 
United States. That was the consideration 
that animated the men who stayed with 
Washington at Valley Forge. 

Meanwhile, however, even a century ago, 
Americans were giving thought to the wel- 
fare of people of other lands. 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


President Monroe laid down the historic 
doctrine bearing his name not only to pre- 
serve and protect the United States of 
America but also to assist our neighbors in 
the Americas to work out their own sal- 
vation. 

The Western Hemisphere should no longer 
be a place of exploitation by either Euro- 
pean or Asiatic powers. 

The Monroe Doctrine served well the in- 
terests of the Americas as a whole and re- 
ceived the continuing firm support of every 
succeeding administration without regard 
to party. 

OPEN-DOOR POLICY IN CHINA 


At the dawn of this century a similar dec- 
laration of an open-door policy for China 
by John Hay recognized our concern with 
the peace of the Facific and with the preser- 
vation of China from domination by any for- 
eign power. 

Succeeding administrations, Republican 
and Democratic alike, implemented this pol- 
icy. Elihu Root, Robert Lansing, Henry 
Stimson, and Cordell Hull, all recognized 
this .f'undamental tenet of our world rela- 
tions and refused to recognize or permit 
the exploitation of China by any foreign 
power. This policy was founded in the 
sound concept that a free and independent 
China would mean peace for us in our Pa- 
cific and contribute very greatly to world 
stability. 


ESSENTIALS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Certain cornerstones of our foreign poli- 
cy must be kept constantly in mind as we 
consider our responsibilities to our fellow 
Americans in this very troubled modern 
world. The essence of a successful foreign 
policy is that it shall be simple and easy to 
understand. It must be related to the ca- 
pacity of the country to implement. It 
must commend itself to Americans rather 
generally as calculated to serve our securi- 
ty and do justice to our ideas and our ideals. 
It must be formulated with great care tak- 
ing into account all the varied interests of 
@ great nation such as ours. Its effective- 
ness must depend upon the degree to which 
it commands rather general support in or- 
der that it may invite the respect and con- 
fidence of the people of other lands. This 
was conspicuously the case with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the open door in China. 

These doctrines reflected the love of lib- 
erty that has always been characteristic 
of the American spirit and the political 
idealism that was the somewhat peculiar 
property of Americans although at the same 
time these policies reflected the sound com- 
mon sense of America concerned with our 
own security in times when we were not too 
sure as to how long we ourselves might sur- 
vive. 

PEACE AND SECURITY 


All this is preliminary to our considera- 
tion of the conditions which we face in the 
present day and the problem of formulsting 
policies that may result in a period of peace. 

We are all too often apt to forget that 
many of us were born in a century that 
knew no world-wide war. The Pax Britan- 
nica prevailed for 100 years from the down- 
fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the challenge of 
British seapower by Kaiser Wilhelm in 1914. 

During that century there were a variety 
of localized wars but no world-wide strife 


-such as we have known twice now in recent 


years. This century of comparative peace 
was due in substantial measure to the dom- 
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inance of British seapower. During that 
century civilization made more progress in 
a material sense than in the previous 1,800 
years. 

PEACE IS NOT PARTISAN 


Our generation has now been involved in 
two worldwide wars at an enormous cost in 
casualties and in treasure and a third war 
in Korea that has cost us more casualties 
than most of the wars of our country and is 
exacting a tragic toll in a variety of ways. 

As Republicans it is easy for us to put 
the blame for this condition of affairs upon 
the Democrats. The Democrats cannot deny 
that these three wars of our generation 
have all occurred under Democratic ad- 
ministrations. 

Nor can they say that they were a heri- 
tage from Republican administrations since 
the First World War came after the Demo- 
crats had been in undisputed control of 
the Government for 5 years. The Second 
World War came after the Democrats had 
been in undisputed and overwhelming con- 
trol of the Government for 9 years. The 
Korean war came after 17 years of Demo- 
cratic incumbency of the Presidency. 

With such a record it is inconceivable that 
the Democratic Party can appeal to the 
Nation as the peace party. Republicans can 
certainly say with complete assurance that 
while they may not have been able to do 
any better, they certainly could not have 
done any worse. 

Recriminations, however, serve no useful 
purpose except as we discuss the lessons of 
these tragic experiences. 

Vacillation seems to have been the key 
to our involvement in these three wars. 


FIRMNESS IN THE RIGHT 


Woodrow Wilson won the election of 1916 
on the slogan “I kept us out of war.” Ger- 
man militarism cultivated confidence in ul- 
timate conquest out of President Wilson's 
declaration that “we were too proud to fight.” 

President Roosevelt, in spite of his earlier 
advocacy of the League of Nations, refused 
to press for participation in the League of 
Nations during the thirties when he was in 
unquestioned control of our foreign policies 
and scuttled the economic conference in 
London designed to stabilize the economies 
of the world. 

As a candidate for a third term in 1940, 
with Europe in flames, President Roosevelt 
proclaimed, “Again and again and again I 
tell you your sons shall never fight in any 
foreign war,” and at Boston, in the conclud- 
ing stages of the campaign, he left off the 
qualifying phrase “unless we are attacked,” 
as shown in his published addresses. 

Finally President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson made it abundantly clear in the 
months before the Communist attack in 
Korea that Korea was outside our sphere of 
interest. Our troops were withdrawn. We 
refused to re-arm the South Koreans except 
with police weapons “for fear the South Ko- 
reans might attack the North Koreans.” 

In each instance the words of our leaders 
furnished fuel to the aggressive influences 
that are always lurking in totalitarian 
regimes. 


In each instance we were compelled to rec- 
ognize too late that we should be compelled 
to fight. 

YOUTH PAYS THE PRICE 

In each instance our lack of adequate prep- 
aration, material and spiritual, exacted a 
tragic sacrifice from our youth, who were in 
no way at fault since they had little, if any, 
voice in the formulation of the policies which 
brought about the tragic crises. 

These preliminaries to our involvement in 
war are pointed out not primarily to fix re- 
sponsibility on individuals or parties, since 
the universal desire of all Americans is to 
avoid war, but only in order that we may 
profit by these lessons in order to keep Amer- 
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fea secure and establish a peace that shall 
endure. 

There is growing confidence in the world 
that further world-wide strife may be 

ted. 

In a 30,000-mile flight around the world, 
made at our own expense during the vaca- 
tion of the Congress between Thanksgiving 
and New Year, Mrs. Brewster and I visited 
some 20 countries, conferring with our am- 
bassadors and military representatives abroad 
and the officials of many foreign countries. 


PEACE IS POSSIBLE IN OUR TIME 


I came home more convinced than ever 
that peace is possible in our time. I found 
this conviction based upon two old maxims. 
The darkest hour precedes the dawn. Man's 
extremity is God’s opportunity. 

Everywhere we found the people in the 
countries bordering on the iron curtain so 
frightened by the menace of Soviet aggres- 
sion that they were ready to forget ancient 
antagonisms and join with their former ene- 
mies to meet the menace of atheistic, mate- 
rialistic communism. 


THE ORIENT 


In the Orient, after years of almost con- 
stant strife, the new Japanese regime and 
the Chinese Nationalists are in conference in 
Formosa developing a program for mutual 
defense against Communist aggression. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


In the Middle East the most outstanding 
and outspoken leader of the Arab world, 
Azzam Pasha, the Secretary-General of the 
Arab League, has publicly declared that the 
worst enemy of the Moslems is not the Chris- 
tian, with whom they fought for centuries 
since the era of the Crusades for control of 
the Holy Land, nor the Jew with whom they 
have been fighting in more recent years for 
the control of Israel, nor even the British 
with whom they have been long at odds, but 
is the Communist. 

On this basis of the common concern over 
Communist aggression, it is now possible to 
accomplish an accord of the Moslem, the 
Christian, and the Jew in the turbulent 
Middle East. They may well serve as a bul- 
wark against Communist aggression and mo- 
bilize the manpower and the indispensable 
oil resources of these lands to bulwark the 
liberty of the free world. 


EUROPE 


In Europe, meanwhile, the French and the 
Germans are nearer to an accord than they 
have been in 2,000 years since Julius Caesar 
led his Roman legions across the Rhine in 
55 B. C. at the very spot where our own sons 
crossed the Rhine to drive back the invaders 
in A. D. 1945. 

The Prench and Germans have already 
agreed upon the Schuman plan for mobiliz- 
ing the steel resources of central Europe, and 
that is the very foundation of success in 
modern war. Accord has similarly been 
reached upon the creation of a European 
army with only some arguments remaining 
as to who shall pick up the check. Finally 
the countries of Western Europe have even 
agreed to proceed with the discussion of po- 
litical federation. 

All these developments furnish a firm 
foundation for the confidence that people 
of every race and religion are preparing to 
unite against the Communist menace in or- 
der to preserve their liberty to worship God 
in the way they believe is right. Whether 
it be the Buddhist of the Orient or the Mos- 
lems of the Middle East or the Christians and 
the Jews scattered all over this wide world, 
there is the indispensable element of an 
accord in the recognition of the common 
peril. 

COMMUNISM AS THE CATALYST 

What a curious commentary it may be 
upon our day if the catalyst that unites God- 
fearing people everywhere is the very ide- 
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ology that denies the existence of any God 
and seeks to destroy all reverence for God in 
the minds of those whom it controls. 

In the discussions with our own diplomatic 
and military representatives abroad as well 
as the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments there was almost complete accord in 
December 1951 that the masters of the 
Kremlin do not at this time desire or design 
@ major war. 

Tito, the former intimate of Stalin in hap- 
pier days, is responsible for the statement 
that Stalin in the days before the atom bomb 
feared more than anything else the indus- 
trial potential of America for which he had 
a most wholesome respect as a result of the 
experiences of the First and Second World 
Wars. The Russian leaders in the opinion 
of the best informed of our representatives 
are as fearful of our fighting potential as 
we are of theirs. 

This is not to say that there will be no 
further strife. Certainly it is not to suggest 
that we should cease preparing for eventual- 
ities in every proper way. 

This is not even designed to say “we told 
you so” to those who 1 or 2 years ago 
predicated our policies upon the danger that 
the Soviet might attack in Europe. This 
considered opinion of our representatives 
abroad has been developing as a result of all 
the experiences of recent years and is, as 
of the present time, a very widespread con- 
viction. 

What does this mean then in terms of our 
own foreign policy? 

All this adds up to the conviction that in 
our conduct of foreign affairs we should be 
fair and firm. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 

The United Nations is a great concept 
formulated under the wise guidance of Cor- 
dell Hull, who sacrificed every personal and 
political consideration to the erection of this 
structure of good will among the nations. 

Completely unpartisan in its inception, the 
United Nations had its birth as a result of 
the happy accord that prevailed through the 
self-renunciation of Senator Tom CoNNALLY 
in foregoing his right of recognized leader- 
ship and the genius for conciliation of Sena- 
tor Arthur Vandenberg. The six other Mem- 
bers of the Senate drawn equally from the two 
political parties labored unceasingly and un- 
selfishly in season and out of season to form- 
ulate the charter that finally met with the 
overwhelming approval of the Senate refiect- 
ing the sentiment of the people of the United 
States. My own beloved colleague, the late 
Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., was one of 
this unique committee of the Senate. 

Now that we have found in the unhappier 
experiences of recent years that the United 
Nations possesses feet of clay we must recog- 
nize this is no fault of its founders but 
rather the failure of their successors to re- 
spond to the spirit in which the progenitors 
accomplished this accord. 

As an early supporter of the League of 
Nations and of the United Nations and of 
the Marshall plan and the Rio Pact and the 
Atlantic Pact, one may take proper pride in 
their accomplishments without being obli- 
gated to consider that they can solve every 
economic and social ill. 


A POSITIVE APPROACH 


The policy of containment is becoming 
recognized as no longer adapted to the genius 
of America. Its implication of a 25,000-mile 
Maginot line around the world to contain 
the Soviet has been justly characterized by 
John Foster Dulles as 100 times worse than 
the Maginot line of France because it is 100 
times as long. 

To maintain a merely defensive position 
indefinitely means exhaustion of our re- 
sources, as we maintain a constant state of 
readiness awaiting the time when the enemy 
shall decide to strike. 
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A static policy can never satisfy America 
leaving the initiative always with our foe. 

On the other hand, the idea of a pre- 
ventive war is both repugnant and impos- 
sible. 

The middle ground between these two ex- 
tremes is gradually emerging as we counter 
the infiltration tactics of the Soviet with a 
little infiltration of our own. 

Thus far this effort has been confined in 
large part to the Voice of America with con- 
siderable question as to whether the results 
were at all commensurate with the expense. 

A new avenue is now opening up as more 
and more disillusioned refugees come outside 
the iron curtain. 

Legislation sponsored by Senator Lopce 
and myself has already provided for re- 
cruiting refugees into a foreign legion to 
be prepared to share any necessary sacrifices 
with our own sons. 

Further legislation has been proposed by 
us that would envision the training of ex- 
iles to penetrate the iron curtain and spread 
the rhessage of peace and good will to those 
misguided unfortunates who are being told 
we are their foe. 

This is carrying the ideological war to the 
Soviet by the very methods the Kremlin has 
sought to use on us. Our objective is not 
to conquer but to liberate the millions of 
the misled from the fear of us by which 
their masters hold them in subjection. 

Here is a positive approach suited to the 
situation and offering hope of steady progress 
toward peace and good will everywhere. 


THE APOSTLE OF PEACE 


William Ladd, the apostle of peace, founder 
of the American Peace Society, dreamed in 
the hills of Oxford County, Maine, a century 
ago of the day when the war drums would 
be silenced in the federation of mankind. 
He dedicated his life to the achievement of 
this goal. 

Mankind everywhere yearns for this ideal 
of peace on earth, good will to men, por- 
trayed by the Man of Galilee in the hills of 
Judea 2,000 years ago. 

We may well rededicate our lives and ef- 
forts to this vision. We may well realize 
that America possesses the power and the 
resources to bring about in this century a 
Pax Americana that shall represent a new 
day of liberty for all mankind untarnished 
by the colonialism that marred the Pax 
Britannica of the last century if only we 
shall retain the spiritual vision that will 
enable us to command the respect and con- 
fidence of mankind. 

What shall it profit a man or a nation to 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 

Practical common sense mixed with Ameri- 
can idealism are the indispensable elements. 

America has always wished to help the 
unfortunate among mankind. Almost with- 
out limit, we have poured out of our ma- 
terial resources to help the hungry who were 
in need and to help the orphan and the 
oppressed. 

The same prudence, however, that has 
characterized the charitable activities of 
Americans at home must guide our steps in 
our relations with the people of foreign lands, 

We all know in our communities the deli- 
cacy and the difficulty of assisting our fel- 
low citizens without destroying their self- 
respect. 

In our relations with foreign peoples, we 
have all too often failed to recognize the 
dangers inherent in profligate expenditures, 
however well-intentioned they may be. All 
too often they have sacrificed the self-re- 
spect of the beneficiaries and destroyed all 
respect for the benefactors. 

We have an old saying that charity be- 
gins at home. We must bear this constantly 
in mind as we approach the breaking point 
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in the burdens we are imposing upon the 
people of the United States. 

Eliminating extravagance and waste at 
home and abroad is our duty if we are to 
preserve our heritage of an incentive econ- 
omy and the respect of those whom we seek 
to aid. 


AMERICA STANDS FOR LIBERTY 


Respect for America and Americans is vital 
if we are to continue America as the leader 
in the building of a better world. 

In recent decades in our relations with our 
nzighbors in this hemisphere and with our 
friends in the Pacific we have repeatedly 
and conspicuously demonstrated that we de- 
sire domination of no other land or people. 

The freedom we freely accorded to Cuba 
and the Philippines is the firm guaranty to 
all the modern world that America has no 
design nor desire for control of other coun- 
tries. 

The Communist propaganda as to the evil 
designs of America upon the liberty of other 
peoples is completely refuted by the record 
of the last 50 years. 

This record is our most precious heritage 
in our relations with foreign nations and 
confirms our leadership in the path of peace. 

No other great power can point with pride 
to a record of such disinterested idealism. 

America voluntarily relinquished all claims 
for territorial gains of any character after 
we had emerged as victor in two world-wide 
wars. 


MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL POWER 


At Eniwetok, on July 1, 1946, I witnessed 
the first explosion in time of peace of an 
atom bomb—the mightiest demonstration of 
material power the world had ever seen. 
The world shuddered in alarm as to whether 
America was flexing its muscles with the 
design of world-wide domination. 

Three days later at Manila on July 4, 1946, 
I witnessed the greatest demonstration of 
spiritual power the world had seen in 2,000 
years when a great nation gave liberty to 
another people without the firing of a shot. 

There was the assurance to all the people 
of the Orient and of the world that the only 
objective of America was to help mankind 
to realize the inherent desire of every people 
for liberty to work out their own destiny 
and to worskip God in the way they thought 
was right. Let us recognize that colonial- 
ism belongs to another day and age. 

From that point let us move on. Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
may repair. The event is in the hands of 
God. 

Peace is possible in our day if America 
shall steer its course with complete freedom 
from passion and bitterness and, with toler- 
ance for those who differ, and yet with firm- 
ness in the right as it is given us each to 
see the right. 

Let us lead America in the path of self- 
reliant independence and rally the still free 
people of the world in an invincible accord 
that will penetrate the iron curtain with the 
still, small voice of truth. 

Let there be no doubt about it—behind 
the iron curtain there are millions upon mil- 
lions of human beings who share with us 
the desire to live their lives in peace upon 
the beautiful lands which God has given to 
them to cultivate. 

Exactly as the embattled farmers at Lex- 
ington and Concord fired the shot heard 
around the world, so may America in the 
present day sound the clarion call that will 
unite the people of every land who love lib- 
erty and penetrate as surely as day follows 
night the dark recesses that shelter hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings under 
Communist domination who desire as de- 
voutly as do we the liberty that is the cher- 
ished heritage of all the children of God. 





Reversal of FPC Order Refusing Hearing 
for Natural Gas Certificate in New 
England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ® 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on April 
10, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] kindly asked, at my re- 
quest, that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an article entitled 
“FPC Order Refusing Exclusive Natural 
Gas Certificate Set Aside,” published in 
a recent issue of the Wall Street Journal, 
and also an opinion of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit setting aside the order by the 
Federal Power Commission which re- 
fused to grant a hearing for a certificate 
to supply natural gas through a single 
integrated system to all New England. 
The printing of the article and the opin- 
ion were delayed by the printer because, 
in view of the length of the opinion, an 
estimate of the cost of printing it is re- 
quired by the rule. 

I have been informed that it is esti- 
mated that the cost of printing the arti- 
cle and the opinion is $280. I now re- 
new the request that the article and the 
opinion by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and opinion were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


FPC Orver REFUSING EXCLUSIVE NATURAL Gas 
CERTIFICATE SET ASIDE—UNITED STATES CIR- 
curr Court ACTS ON NORTHEASTERN GAS 
TRANSMISSION DECISION FoR New ENGLAND 
‘TERRITORY 


PHILADELPHIA.—The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals here set aside an order by 
the Federal Power Commission refusing to 
grant Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. a 
certificate to supply natural gas exclusively 
to distributors in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

The Commission divided the territory be- 
tween Northeastern and Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Co. Although the FPC re- 
peatedly had expressed the desire for an in- 
tegrated gas supply system in the area, and 
Northeastern had informed the Commission 
it would apply for a certificate to serve the 
entire four-State territory, the Commission 
rejected Northeastern’s bid on the ground 
it was not a bona fide application. 

The circuit court opinion, written by 
Judge Gerald McLaughlin, held there was no 
evidence the application was not made in 
good faith and claimed Northeastern was not 
given a full hearing on its request. The 18- 
page decision remanded the case to the FPC 
for further hearings. 

The court also vacated the FPC's order 
granting Algonquin the right to obtain an 
additional supply of natural gas from Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp. To serve its 
part of the territory, Algonquin normally is 
supplied by United Gas Pipe Line Co. and 
had to make special application to get the 
extra gas it needed from another supplier. 
Originally Northeastern filed to supply only 
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a part of the distributors in the area, and 

Algonquin also asked to serve only a part 

of the territory. However, Northeastern, a 

Tennessee gas transmission subsidiary, later 

made application to serve the entire area, 

which, according to the court, was turned 
down after denial of a statutory hearing. 
The case landed in the Philadelphia cir- 
cuit court because all the companies in- 
volved are incorporated in Delaware, and the 
court’s jurisdiction takes in that State. 

Northeastern’s appeal from the January 10 

FPC decision went directly to the circuit 

court. 

UNITED STATES Court OF APPEALS FOR THE 
Tuimrp Crrcuir—Nos. 10421 anp 10446, 
NoRTHEASTERN Gas TRANSMISSION CO. AND 
‘TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION Co., CORPORA- 
TIONS, PETITIONERS; No. 10507, BLACKSTONE 
VaLLey Gas & ELEcTRIC Co., A CORPORATION, 
Pettrioner; No. 10508, Fatt River Gas 
Works Co., A CORPORATION, PETITIONER, V. 
PEeperaL PowER COMMISSION, RESPONDENT; 
ALGONQUIN GAS TRANSMISSION Co., A Cor- 
PORATION, TEXAS EASTERN 'TRANSMISSION 
Corp., INTERVENORS 


(Appeals from Orders of the Federal Power 
Commission—Argued March 7, 1952, be- 
fore Maris, Goodrich, and McLaughlin, cir- 
cuit Judges) 

OPINION OF THE COURT 
(Piled April 4, 1952) 

By McLaughlin, circuit judge. 

These interrelated petitions bring before 
us for review, under section 19 (b) of the 
Natural Gas Act, four orders of the Federal 
Power Commission concerning the supply of 
natural gas to certain communities in New 
England. 

Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. On August 24, 1949, it 
filed an application, under section 7 of the 
Natural Gas Act, with the Federal Power 
Commission, for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to construct and op- 
erate a gas pipeline system with its main line 
running east from the New York-Massachu- 
setts State border near Pittsfield, Mass., to 
near Boston, Mass., and a second line north 
from the New York-Connecticut border near 
Greenwich, Conn., to connect with its west- 
east line near Springfield, Mass. The appli- 
cation, as amended March 2, 1950, specifically 
proposed serving 53 named distributors in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island. It omitted eight dis- 
tributing companies in Massachusetts (one 
of which, Worcester Gas Light Co., covered 
two communities, Worcester and Praming- 
ham) and two in Rhode Island. Those ten 
distributors had made no arrangements with 
Northeastern for gas service. Tennessee hed 
its own application, filed with the Commis- 
sion August 2, 1949, to increase the capacity 
of its pipeline system so that it could take 
care of the anticipated demands upon it to 
supply the west-east Northeastern line. 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., for the 
purpose of supplying Northeastern’s south- 
north line with gas, filed its application with 
the Commission on September 9, 1949, for a 
certificate for the construction and operation 
of a pipeine from near Doctors Creek, N. J., 
to the New York-Connecticut point near 
Greenwich, Conn., to there connect up with 
Northeastern. The Commission consolidated 
these applications (that of Transcontinental 
as far as it affected Northeastern). 

On January 24, 1950, Algonquin Gas Trans- 
mission Co. filed an application with the 
Commission which, as amended May 1, 1950, 
requested a certificate for the construction 
and operation of a pipeline system from 
near Lambertville, N. J., which it would con- 


+62 Stat. 821-833, as amended, 56 Stat. 83- 
84, 61 Stat. 459; 15 U. S. C., secs. 717-717w. 


nect with the line of its sole gas supplier, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., to a point 
near Boston, Mass. This was to serve Algon- 
quin’s contract distributors in New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts, others who had expressed their 
intention of being served by Algonquin and 
“certain other customers who can be served 
economically by {[Algonquin’s} pipeline sys- 
tem alone.” In its later amended petition, 
Algonquin named all its proposed customers. 
Texas Eastern on March 10, 1948, filed an 
application with the Commission for a cer- 
tificate to take care of, among other things, 
its commitments to Algonquin. This was 
amended November 14, 1949, and May 5, 
1950. On July 24, 1950, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co. filed an application for the con- 
struction and operation of new pipeline fa- 
cilities, part of which were to furnish gas to 
Texas Eastern for delivery by the latter to 
Algonquin. The latter and Texas Eastern 
were permitted to intervene in Northeast- 
ern’s proceedings. Northeastern, Tennessee, 
and Transcontinental were allowed to par- 
ticipate in the Algonquin matter. Later the 
Commission consolidated the Northeastern 
and Algonquin proceedings. 

Testimony was taken on the Northeastern 
and Algonquin applications and was con- 
cluded with the exception of Algonquin 
presenting evidence of its gas supply. On 
August 7, 1950, on motion of the Commis- 
sion’s staff counsel, the intermediate de- 
cision procedure * was dispensed with as to 
all matters in the consolidated hearings in- 
volving the applications of Northeastern, 
Tennessee, and Transcontinental and those 
issues anc: matters in the Algonquin appli- 
cation “to the extent only that Algonquin 
Gas Transmission Co. presently  pro- 
poses to supply natural gas to the com- 
munities and to the distributing companies 
presently proposed to be served by North- 
eastern Gas Transmission Co.” 

Thereafter, on October 4, 1950, the Com- 
mission issued its first opinion in the case 
bearing No. 201. It stated in that opinion 
that “Northeastern proposes in its applica- 
tion to construct and operate a pipeline 
system for the transportation and sale to 
certain designated manufactured gas dis- 
tributing companies in specified areas in the 
New England States of the natural gas to 
be purchased by it from Tennessee and 
Transcontinenta!.” It said that Algonquin 
“proposes the construction and operation 
of a pipeline system * * * into Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 
for the purpose of transportation and sale 
of natural gas to certain designated distribu- 
ting companies in that part of New Eng- 
land.” 

The Commission found that the evidence 
Was convincing, that the public convenience 
and necessity requires adequate natural-gas 
service in the New England area. It con- 
cluded that this public need should soon 
be fulfilled, but found that the issuance 


?In accordance with the provisions of secs. 
7 and 8 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(60 Stat. 237, 241, 5 U. S. C., sees. 1006, 1007), 
the Commission's Rules of Practice and Pro- 
cedure provide that the presiding examiner, 
upon conclusion of the hearing, shall file a 
recommended decision which is subject to 
exceptions by counsel and review by the 
Commission in the manner and within the 
time provided (18 CFR secs. 1.30 (b), 1.31). 
The rules also provide, however, that this 
intermediate decision procedure may be 
omitted, with or without request or motion 
therefor, upon a finding by the Commission 
that due and timely execution of its func- 
tions imperatively and unavoidably requires 
such omission (18 CFR sec. 1.30 (c) (2)). 
The requisite finding was made by the Com- 
mission. 
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of a certificate either to Northeastern or to 
Algonquin as applied for in the pending ap- 
plications will not provide adequate and sat- 
isfactory natural-gas service to New England 
at a reasonable cost. It found that neither 
Northeastern nor Algonquin has requested a 
certificate authoriz‘'ng service to the entire 
area. It found tnat if Northeastern's proj- 
ect was approved the 10 above-referred-to 
New England distributors would be without 
natural gas. Said the Commission: 

“We are concerned here with a public need 
and demand for natural-gas service in New 
England generally—not in a portion of that 
area and not by a few selected distributing 
companies in that area. It is inconceivable 
that anyone desirous of promoting the pub- 
lic good should urge that we now authorize 
one engaged in a business affected with the 
public interest to pick and choose whom it 
wishes to serve without proper regard for 
the public good. Nor should we authorize 
any applicant to render partial service when 
it is clear at the outset, as shown by this 
record, that its plans do not provide the full 
service to which the people of New England 
are entitled.” 

The Commission went on to hold that 
public convenience and necessity requires 
adequate and satisfactory natural-gas serv- 
ice at a reasonable cost in the New England 
area; that neither the application of North- 
eastern or Algonquin met that test. It then 
stated that the purpose of making these find- 
ings now was so that the applicants might 
present a proposal without delay that would 
meet the public demand and need for natu- 
ral gas in New England in the early future. 
It clearly indicated that it thought such a 
proposal could be and should be submitted 
forthwith. On October 9, 1950, Northeastern 
submitted its proposal. It asked that the 
certificate it was requesting under its cur- 
rent application be allowed; that the one 
sought by Algonquin be denied because of 
the absence of gas supply proof; and said 
that it would undertake to present in a sep- 
arate proceeding plans to service the entire 
New England area at a minimum cost by 
expanding its system. Also, on October 9, 
1950, Algonquin filed a supplement to its 
amended application asserting that it had 
endeavored unsuccessfully to have North- 
eastern formulate a joint proposal with it 
and suggesting that the New England area 
be divided between Northeastern and Algon- 
quin or that it be authorized to serve all of 
the companies and communities in New Eng- 
land originally proposed to be served by it 
and Northeastern. 

On November 8, 1950, the Commission is- 
sued its second opinion in the matter, No. 
202, with accompanying order. This al- 
lowed certificates to Tennessee and Trans- 
continental to supply Northeastern with gas. 
It granted part of Northeastern’s applica- 
tion and denied the balance. It referred to 
its request in opinion No. 201 for a plan to 
service all New England and said that “It 
is still our opinion * * * that the public 
interest would best be served through fully 
coordinated facilities free to secure gas from 
whatever sources of supply are best able to 
meet the large ultimate demands of New 
England for natural gas upon the most fa- 
vorable terms and conditions.” Later in the 
opinion it again referred to having indi- 
cated that one system for New Encland was 
possible and desirable. The Commission 
then stated that simce the one system had 
not been presented, Northeastern would be 
allowed a portion of its application and 
that certain other named markets should 
be served by Algonquin upon a showing by 
Algonquin that it has an adequate supply of 
natural gas to serve such markets. The 
Commission proposed to secure to New Eng- 
land the benefits in part, at least, of an 
integrated natural-gas system, by condition- 
ing the certificate to Northeastern and any 
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certificate which may issue hereafter au- 
thorizing additional service in New Eng- 
land, to require the establishment of inter- 
connections with, and agreements for emer- 
gency interchange of gas with, any natural- 
gas system or systems serving the area at 
wholesale. Northeastern accepted its cere 
tificate. No certificate was issued Algon- 
quin. 

On December 11, 1950, Algonquin moved to 
dismiss as intervenors in its application 
Northeastern, Tennessee, and Transconti- 
nental. On December 18, 1950, hearings on 
the Algonquin matter were resumed with 
Algonquin broadening the scope of its 
proposition and asking to be allowed 20 
percent more gas than previously. These 
moves were over the objections of North- 
eastern and Tennessee. On December 21, 
1950, Northeastern filed its new application 
referred to in its proposal of October 9. 
This covered the whole New England area. 
It asserted that as compared to the Algon- 
quin project for the same service it would 
save #20,000,000 in construction costs and 
$3,000,000 annually. It represented that 
92-percent service would be furnished more 
than 1 year before Algonquin could com- 
mence service. It alleged that under its 
contemplated system 97 percent of the gas 
customers in the entire New England ter- 
ritory could be properly taken care of. On 
December 29, 1950, Northeastern filed a 
supplement to its petition to intervene in 
the Algonquin-Texas Eastern application 
seeking to be allowed an allotment of gas 
from Texas Eastern in order to help fulfill 
the additional commitents it would have as 
a result of its new application. On Janu- 
ary 9, 1951, Northeastern and its supplier, 
Tennessee, filed a joint motion for consoli- 
dation of their applications with that of 
Algonquin. It was stressed in that motion 
that the Northeastern, Tennessee, and Al- 
gonquin applications were mutually exclu- 
sive and therefore should be heard together 
in order to dispose of them properly as the 
granting of one necessarily would result in 
the denial of the others. 

On January 10, 1951, the Commission made 
three of the four orders of which complaint 
is made. The first of these dismissed North- 
eastern’s application of December 21, 1950, 
as far as it covered the markets requested by 
Algonquin “without prejudice to its refiling 
should the pending application of Algonquin 
be denied.” The second dismissed Tennesee 
and Northeastern as intervenors in Algon- 
quin' s proceedings for the reason that they 

* * no longer are in competition with 
Algonquin for natural-gas markets * * *°.” 
The third order dismissed Northeastern’s 
supplement to its petition to intervene of 
December 29, 1950, in the application of Texas 
Eastern. Timely applications for rehearing 
on these orders were made in accordance 
with the Natural Gas Act procedure and were 
denied. Two of these were affirmatively de- 
nied. No action was taken on the third, 
which was equivalent to denial. Northeast- 
ern, Tennessee, Algonquin, and Texas East- 
ern being corporations organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of Delaware 
which is within this circuit, the orders were 
then brought here for review. 

In the Algonquin application and those 
of its suppliers, Texas Eastern and United 
Gas, the Commission on January 10, 1951, 
dispensed with the intermediate decision 
procedure. On February 27, 1951, the Com- 
mission issued its opinion No. 206, with ac- 
companying order dated February 26, 1951, 
This, among other things, granted a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to Algon- 
quin. It authorized Texas Eastern to sell 
and deliver natural gas to Algonquin. It 
authorized Algonquin to deliver and sell 
natural gas in specified amounts to Fall 
River Gas Works Co. and Blackstone Valley 
Gas & Electric Co. Applications for rehear- 
ing on the order in the above particulars 


were not acted upon, which as has been’ 


stated is equivalent to denial. As to those 
particulars, this order is here reviewed. 

The Commission moved to dismiss the 
petition which seeks to review the denial 
by the Commission of the application of 
Northeastern to supplement its petition to 
intervene in the Texas Eastern proceedings 
and obtain authority to obtain some gas 
supply from Texas Eastern. The Commis- 
sion also moved to dismiss the Fall River and 
Blackstone petitions. Decision on the three 
motions was reserved pending argument on 
the merits. Those three motions are now 
denied. 

All of the issues before us arise out of 
matters which are admittedly within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion under the Natural ‘Jag Act. By section 
7 (c) of that statute (with the exception of 
applications for grandfather clause certif- 
icates and for emergency certificates) in all 
applications for certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity “* * * the Com- 
mission shall set the matter for hearing and 
shall give such reasonable notice of the 
hearing thereon to all interested persons 

° ; and the application shall be decided 
in accordance with the procedure provided 
for in subsection (e) of this section and such 
certificate shall be issued or denied accord- 
ingly;”. Subsection (e) provides that, with 
the exception of grandfather and emergency 
cases,““* * * a certificate shall be issued 
to any qualified applicant therefor, author- 
izing the whole or any part of the operation, 
sale, service, construction, extension, or ac- 
quisition covered by the application, if it is 
found that the applicant is able and willing 
properly to do the acts and to perform the 
service proposed and to conform to the pro- 
visions of the act and the requirements, 
rules, and regulations of the Commission 
thereunder, and that the proposed service, 
sale, operation, construction, extension, or 
acquisition, to the extent authorized by the 
certificate, is or will be required by the 
present or future public convenience and 
necessity; otherwise such application shall 
be denied. The Commission shall have the 
power to attach to the issuance of the certif- 
icate and to the exercise of the rights granted 
thereunder such reasonable terms and condi- 
tions as the public convenience and necessity 
may require.” 

Under section 7 (c) Northeastern was en- 
titled to a hearing on its application. Peti- 
tioners say that the application was dis- 
missed without a hearing. The Commission 
and the intervenors contend that the hear- 
ing afforded Northeastern on its original 
amended application together with the hear- 
ing on the Algonquin application constituted 
a full hearing under 7 (c) by the Commis- 
sion of Northeastern’s application of De- 
cember 21, 1950. The Commission and the 
intervenors also take the position that the 
Commission's opinion No. 202 and its order 
of November 8, 1950, fully and finally dis- 
posed of the matters contained in the De- 
cember application. Therefore, say the 
Commission and intervenors, though the 
doctrine of the Ashbacker case* is the law 
it is not applicable to the present proceed- 
ings. The Supreme Court, by Mr. Justice 
Douglas, said in that decision, page 333, re- 
garding a provision in the Federal Commu- 
nications Act ‘ similar to 7 (c) of the Natural 
Gas Act: “* * * we only hold that 
where two bona fide applications are mu- 
tually exclusive the grant of one without a 
hearing to both deprives the loser of the 
opportunity which Congress chose to give 
him.” 

We come then to the fundamental prob- 
lem the answer to which is dispositive of 





*Ashbacker Radio Corp. v. Federal Com- 
munications Commission (326 U. 8. 327). 

‘Federal Communications Act (48 Stat. 
1064, 47 U. S. C., sec. 151). 
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these petitions. Were the hearings on 
Northeastern's original amended application 
and on Algonquin’s amended application 
which resulted in opinion No. 202 and the 
order thereon, sufficient to satisfy the hear- 
ing requirement of 7 (c) with respect to 
Northeastern’s second application filed De- 
cember 21, 1950? It should be noted that 
the entire second application was not dis- 
missed but only that portion of it which 
was competitive and mutually exclusive. A 
minor part of the application admittedly 
noncompetitive was set for hearing. As to 
that, Northeastern advised the Commission 
that it would be impractical for it to take 
care of that market alone. 

Northeastern’s first application, granted 
in part by No. 202, was not for the whole 
New England area and was never so intended. 
Nor was that of Algonquin. As the Com- 
mission found in No. 201: 

“Each of these applicants (Northeastern 
and Algonquin) has requested a certificate 
authorizing it to serve only certain desig- 
nated distributing companies. Neither has 
requested a certificate authorizing service to 
the entire area.” 

Northeastern specifically asked only to 
serve certain companies. It did not in- 
clude 10 important New England distribu- 
tors for the reason that they had contracts 
with Algonquin. Nine of those companies 
were owned by Algonquin interests. Al- 
gonquin’s project omitted 27 companies. 
It was because neither company had pre- 
sented a plan to service New England with 
one integrated system, which the Commis- 
sion strongly felt was required, that the 
Commission issued its No. 201 opinion and 
there said: 

“We are making these findings now so 
that these applicants may present to the 
Commission without delay a proposal based 
upon evidence now of record which will meet 
the public demand and need for natural gas 
in New England in the early future. It is 
our belief that such a proposal can be sub- 
mitted forthwith, and that pursuant to the 
authority granted us by the Congress in the 
Natural Gas Act, we may take such action as 
will make natural-gas service available in 
New England. The Commission is prepared 
to reopen the record for supplementary evi- 
dence if necessary.” 

Within 5 days of the issuance of the above, 
Northeastern had its requested proposal be- 
fore the Commission. In it Northeastern 
asked that its pending application be al- 
lowed and that of Algonquin denied. It 
stated that it would submit a separate ap- 
plication to cover all New England. At that 
stage in the proceedings and up to and in- 
cluding November 8, 1950, when the Com- 
mission issued its No. 202 opinion and order, 
the 10 companies excluded from North- 
eastern’s application were not before the 
Commission for disposition under either the 
Northeastern or Algonquin applications. On 
August 7, 1950, on motion of its staff coun- 
sel, the Commission had dispensed with its 
intermediate decision procedure with re- 
spect to all of the issues involved in the 
Northeastern, Tennessee, and Transconti- 
nental applications and those items in Al- 
gonquin’s petition “to the extent only that 
Algonquin Gas Transmission Co. presently 
proposes to supply natural gas to the com- 
munities and to the distributing companies 
presently proposed to be served by North- 
eastern Gas Transmission Co.” The 10 com- 
panies were not included in those brought 
before the Commission for decision under 
its order of August 7, 1950, because they 
were not named in the Northeastern group 
petitions and the only Algonquin distribu- 
tors coming under the order were those 
which had been also named by Northeastern. 

The Commission strenuously endeavors 
to justify its action in allocating those 10 
distributors in No. 202 “even if it be con- 
cluded that the markets assigned to each 
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of the applicants, Northeastern and Algon- 
quin, were not within the purview of the 
authority sought in the applications” by 
citing as authority for such practice Civil 
Aeronautics Board v. State Airlines (338 
U. S. 572). That case is of no help, for 
it is an area decision with the awards “all 
in the general area covered by the con- 
solidated hearings.” The vital difference 
from that case in the matter before us is 
that the hearing which was held in the 
present issue concerned the assignment of 
specific distributors in the New England ter- 
ritory. The sought-for area hearing was 
never allowed. 

Up to and including the issuance of No. 
202, Algonquin had not presented evidence 
as to its supply of natural gas. As already 
stated, the Commission had eliminated its 
intermediate proceedings with respect to 
those distributors sought by Algonquin who 
had been named in Northeastern’s petition. 
In No. 202 the Commission reiterated its 
previous decision to that effect and said that 
it could not take any other action at that 
time with respect to Algonquin’s application. 
It further stated that it could find whether 
the remaining markets in New England 
would provide an economic system for Al- 
gonquin which would be in the public in- 
terest and it did so find. It included itn 
those markets the nine companies controlled 
by Algonquin which were not before the 
Commission under its order bringing up only 
those companies set out in Northeastern’s 
application. In No. 202, the Commission 
did not award any certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to Algonquin and 
neither the Commission nor the intervenors 
contend that that is the effect of No. 202. 
In that opinion the Commission repeated its 
conclusion set out at length in No. 201 that 
a single coordinated plan of natural gas 
service for the New England area was prefer- 
able. It mentioned nothing about North- 
eastern’s proposal to accomplish this by a 
separate application to be filed. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, Northeastern filed its promised 
application, which embraced all New Eng- 
land. This is attacked by the Commission 
as untimely and in bad faith. 

Northeastern’s first knowledge, as far as 
the record shows, of the Commission’s wish 
that New England be serviced by a single sys- 
tem was on October 4, 1950, when the Com- 
mission in No. 201 pressingly requested a 
preliminary proposal from both Northeastern 
and Algonquin to that effect. Northeastern 
replied to this almost immediately. It asked 
that its pending application for named dis- 
tributors be allowed and that Algonquin’s 
application, which was also for particular 
customers, be denied and it stated that it 
would present a full New England service 
plan in an independent application. The 
Commission never advised Northeastern not 
to do this. By allowing a portion of North- 
eastern's first application, as it did in No. 202, 
the Commission in reality granted an impor- 
tant part of Northeastern’s proposal. That 
company’s second application, offering an in- 
tegrated system by extending the distribu- 
tion allowed it in No. 202 to the remaining 
New England distributors, represented a task 
of no mean proportions. It outlined enor- 
mous savings in construction costs anc! to 
consumers. It stated that it would furnish 
@ service a year in advance of Algonquin. 
Among other things it asserted that its single 
system would save over 51,000 tons of badly 
needed steel. The application was filed while 
the Algonquin proceedings were still unde- 
termined and within 244 months after the 
Commission’s request. The foundation of 
that second application was extension of the 


* The tenth company, Worcester Gas Light, 
‘Was awarded Northeastern though, as stated, 
service to that corporation had not been re- 
quested by Northeastern and its allocation 
Was not properly before the Commission. 


facilities allowed Northeastern in No. 202, 
which had only been filed a little over a 
month previous. The application was not 
untimely. Nor is there any legitimate in- 
ference from the record that it was in bad 
faith. As to this the Commission principally 
points to the fact that the application was 
filed a day after No. 202 became final. As- 
suming that such filing date was not alto- 
gether fortuitous, it does not bespeak im- 
proper conduct by Northeastern. At most 
that corporation was seeking to retain the 
part of its original request for named dis- 
tributors which had been granted. It had 
responded promptly and affirmatively to the 
Commission's suggestion that it come for- 
ward with a proposal to serve all of New Eng- 
land. In that very proposal Northeastern 
prayed that its first application be granted 
and its second application was based on an 
extension of the facilities allowed it by No. 
202. The assertion of bad faith is without 
merit. 

Unquestionably by its language in No. 202 
the Commission did indicate that it would 
look favorably upon Algonquin’s application 
should that company satisfy the Commission 
on its gas supply. But this was no bar to 
Northeastern in its Commission-requested 
integrated plan seeking to include those same 
markets. There is nothing in the Natural 
Gas Act which allows distributors or territory 
to be barred to an applicant because another 
supplier has expressed its desire to service 
them but does not prove its ability to do so. 
The circumstances then existing would seem 
to have made it imperative for the Commis- 
sion to hear Northeastern’s plan including 
that part of it calling for service to customers 
which the Commission thought Algonquin 
might eventually supply. The asserted large 
savings in construction costs, service charges, 
scarce materials and time, presented by the 
application of December 21, 1950, was the 
exact objective for which the Commission 
had been striving. It called for careful ex- 
amination. If its allegations were true it 
would mean that the Commission’s desire for 
a@ coordinated, economical, and satisfactory 
gas system to service New England would be 
realized shortly. 

We find no sound basis for the argument 
that Northeastern’s second application was a 
collateral attack on No. 202. Northeastern 
accepted No. 202. Its award thereunder was 
for some of the customers it had requested 
in its original application. Meanwhile in 
No. 201, as has already been gone into, the 
Commission had demanded a single system 
for New England. Northeastern complied 
with this by filing its second application. At 
that time No. 202 had been issued. Under it, 
10 distributors, vital to a New England pat- 
tern, had not been before the Commission for 
decision and could not have been validly al- 
located. In addition, the distributors on 
Northeastern’s list whom the Commission 
had refused Northeastern and had intimated 
that it would give to Algonquin when and 
if the latter qualified, were in fact unas- 
signed. The second application included 
both those groups. It contemplated extend- 
ing the Northeastern facilities, which were 
necessary in servicing its No. 202 customers, 
to supply tae two additional groups. North- 
eastern thus would function for the area in 
accordance with the Commission's strongly 
expressed thought. At least those were the 
allegations of the application. Those allega- 
tions had not been disposed of by the No. 
202 opinion and order. We see no justifica- 
tion in the record for holding that they and 
the application which contained them were 
not bona fide. That second application and 
the then pending application of Algonquin 
were competitive and mutually exclusive. 
Northeastern on that application as a matter 
of right was entitled to the hearing called 
for by section 7 (c) of the act. 

The Commission’s second order complained 
of terminated the intervention of Northeast- 
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ern and Tennessee in the Algonquin proceed- 
ings. The pertinent part of that order reads: 

“On December 21, 1950, Northeastern filed 
in Docket No. G-1568 an application for a 
certificate to serve the markets, among 
others, which are proposed in Docket No. 
G-1319 to be served by Algonquin. The 
Commission, as of the date of this order, hag 
entered an order dismissing without preju- 
dice so much of the application in Docket 
No. G-1568 as relates to service of the mar- 
kets proposed to be served by Algonquin. 

“The Commission finds: (1) Tennesseee 
and Northeastern no longer are in competi- 
tion with Algonquin for natural gas markets, 
which was the sole ground upon which such 
parties were permitted to intervene in this 
proceeding, and their interventions should 
be dismissed.” 

From the above, the dismissal of North- 
eastern and Tennessee as intervenors does 
appear founded on the Commission's earlier 
order of the same day (January 10, 1951) 
which had dismissed the application of De- 
cember 21, 1950. Whether it was the sole 
cause is of no importance. As we have al- 
ready said, the application should not have 
been dismissed without the statutory hear- 
ing. Northeastern and Tennessee (the latter 
under its own application) were competitors 
of Algonquin and entitled to be heard in 
the Algonquin proceedings. The petitioners 
contend, and we think rightly, that irrespec- 
tive of the status of the above-referred-to 
applications the interventions should not 
have been terminated. Northeastern’s appli- 
cation had been dismissed without prejudice. 
A subsequent denial of Algonquin’s applicae 
tion would have enabled Northeastern’s ap- 
plication to be filed again and decided. We 
agree that in those circumstances North- 
eastern and Tennessee were very much con- 
cerned with the Algonquin proceeding and 
should have been permitted to continue in 
it as intervenors. 

The Commission also dismissed North- 
eastern’s supplement to its petition to inter- 
vene in the Algonquin-Texas Eastern pro- 
ceedings. By that supplement Northeastern 
asked that it be allowed to obtain from Texas 
Eastern some gas to assist it in supplying the 
addiitonal customers it would have if allowed 
a certificate on its second application. 

Since the second application was errone- 
ously dismissed it follows, as we have indi- 
cated, that Northeastern’s true status is that 
of a natural gas company which, under 7 (c) 
of the act, has applied for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity and is en- 
titled to a hearing on that application. The 
supplement to Northeastern’s petition to in- 
tervene was quite in accord with and impor- 
tant to its position as set out in its second 
application. It should not have been dis- 
missed. 

Petitioners next object to the Commission's 
allowance of Algonquin’s petition and to the 
authorization of Texas Eastern to furnish 
gas to Algonquin. 

We have found that Northeastern has not 
as yet been given a hearing on its December 
1950 application and that the appiication 
is in competition with Algonquin’s. We 
have just seen that the intervention of 
Northeastern and Tennessee in the Algon- 
quin-Texas Eastern application was errone- 
ously terminated. As a consequence of that 
termination Northeastern was eliminated 
from participation in the further hearings 
in the Algonquin matter which were to be 
held commencing January 15, 1951, and was 
not allowed to orally argue its opposition to 
the Algonquin application at the Commis- 
sion en banc hearing January 23, 1951. Four 
days later, on January 27, the Commission 
issued its opinion and order No. 206 award- 
ing Algonquin a certificate as requested in its 
application and also a certificate to Texas 
Eastern authorizing that company to fur- 
nish gas to Algonquin. The direct effect 
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of paragraph C of No. 206 was to deny North- 
eastern its statutory hearing under 7 (c) of 
its own competitive and mutually exclusive 
application. That paragraph of No. 206 
should be set aside. 

Since the portion of Texas Eastern’s cer- 
tificate allowed by No. 206 which authorizes 
it to make available to Algonquin certain 
maximum daily volumes of natural gas de- 
rived wholly from the certificate awarded to 
Algonquin by paragraph C of the same opin- 
ion and order, it follows that such authori- 
zation should be eliminated from the Texas 
Eastern certificate. 

Both Blackstone and Fall River were ine 
cluded in the utilities Algonquin was au- 
thorized to serve under the certificate granted 
it by paragraph C of No. 206. The setting 
aside of paragraph C of No. 206 gives Black- 
stone and Fall River all of the relief appro- 
priate at this stage of the proceedings. Their 
petitions need not be further discussed. 

The following orders of the Federal Power 
Commission will be set aside and for nothing 
holden: 

(1) The order entered in the Commission's 
Docket G-1568 on January 10, 1951. 

(2) The order entered in the Commission's 
Docket G-1319 on January 10, 1951. 

(3) The order entered in the Commission's 
Docket G-1012 on January 10, 1951. 

(4) Paragraph C of the Commission's 
opinion and order No. 206 issued February 
27, 1951. 

Paragraph B of the Commission's opinion 
and order No. 206 issued February 27, 1951, 
will be modified by eliminating from the 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued to Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. by said paragraph any authorization 
to Texas Eastern to sell and deliver natural 
gas to Algonquin Gas Transmission Co. 

All of these matters will be remanded to 
the Commission for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with this opinion, 

A true copy: 

Teste: 








Clerk of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit. 





The Wheel of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
much concern from all sections of the 
country has been manifested over the 
drastic action of the President of the 
United States in seizing the steel in- 
dustry. Almost without exception citi- 
zens of this nation know that allowing 
the wage increase demanded will break 
what remains of the price-wage stabi- 
lization program. 

It will increase production costs ma- 
terially, and this will be reflected in new 
demands. It is sheer folly to argue 
otherwise. 

On April 10, 1952, there appeared in 
the Topeka State Journal, of Topeka, 
Kans., an editorial entitled “‘The Wheel 
of Inflation,” which is, in my opinion, 
worthy of serious consideration. It 
states the cold-blooded facts, and antici- 
pates the results which are now in the 
making if the President's action is con- 
firmed and carried o.t. Iack unanimous 


consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Recorp 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


THE WHEEL OF INFLATION 


President Truman applied a now familiar 
one-sided logic to the steel case in ordering 
Government seizure. 

One-sided logic, we should say before pro- 
ceeding, is blood kin to upside-down think- 
ing, both being the offspring of inside-out 
premises and assumptions. 

“If we broke our price-control rules for 
steel,” Mr. Truman said, “I don’t see how 
we could keep them for any other industry.” 

A wage increase at this time of the size 
proposed for steelworkers would increase 
production costs enormously. This increase 
cculd only be absorbed without a corre- 
sponding price increase by trimming dan- 
gerously the margin of reserve for expand- 
ing plant facilities to produce more steel. 
Yet the Government urges expansion of pro- 
duction capacity for defense while acting to 
drain away the margin of profit it takes to 
expand. 

But the most one-sided thing is this: 

How does Mr. Truman expect wages in any 
other industry to stay in line if this huge 
wage increase, as granted by his stabiliza- 
tion Officials, is made to stick in such a 
basic, underlying industry as steel? 

Obviously Mr. Truman doesn't expect 
wages in any other industry to stay in line. 
He knows they are just waiting to move. 
Yet he expresses a pious concern for any 
slightest break in “our price-control rules.” 

What happens in the wage cycle must be 
refiected in the price cycle, just as prices in 
their turn have everything to do with de- 
termining the wages that can be paid. 
There is an interrelationship here that can- 
not be broken without breaking something 
else. 

The result is another big dose of infla- 
tion, the inflation already sponsored by the 
Truman regime through the cheapening of 
money by excessive spending and a wild ex- 
pansion of paper currency and credit. 

The wheel of inflation spins. In the end 
either the steel companies -will be so far 
overextended as to invite financial chaos 
or you will pay the cost of this threatened 
strike and seizure in higher costs of every- 
thing containing or depending on steel. 





The Floods in North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Bismarck Tribune, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., under date of April 12, 
1952. This is an excelient story concern- 
ing the devastating floods which recently 
ravaged our State of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BisMARCK RALLIES IN EMERGENCY 

Swirling sullenly down its destructive 
course, the moody Missouri River continues 


to leave desolation and heartbreak in its 
wake. 
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As bad as was the flood it brought to Bis- 
marck, where an estimated 1,000 persons 
were driven from their homes, the havoc it 
has wrought in communities downstream 
appears to have been even worse. 

Pierre, S. Dak., for example, was all but 
engulfed by the torrent of ice-choked water. 
Much of the town is a shambles. And when 
the crest of the surging floodwater moves 
on to such larger downstream cities as Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr., the toll in 
doliars and in human tragedy may rise much 
higher. 

Behind it, in Bismarck, the flood left up- 

wards of 220 damaged homes, some of them 
almost complete ruins. For many families, 
dreams and works of a lifetime were 
crumbled. Savings put into homes and fur- 
niture were gone. In their place was frus- 
tration and even despair. So hard had 
people worked and so much had they sacri- 
ficed to accumulate this that represented 
so much to them. Now it was gone—irre- 
trievably gone. The work, the sacrifice must 
all be endured all over again. This was the 
tragedy of the flood. To many eyes it 
brought tears. 
The flood left something else in Bismarck, 
also. It was the realization that the peo- 
ple of Bismarck can stand together, shoulder 
to shoulder and back to back, in a great 
common effort when disaster strikes the 
community. 

Those who pitched into the battle against 
flood were both amazed and impressed. At 
first there seemed to be little organization 
of effort. But as the work went on it fell 
into a natural pattern. People did what 
needed to be done when it needed to be 
done. They were at the right places at the 
right time. _Things got done with a mini- 
mum of delay and confusion. There were 
plenty of willing and able helpers. 

In a key spot was the Burleigh County 
Red Cross disaster committee. It was quick 
to swing into action. 

Bismarck police and the Burleigh County 
sheriff's office did yeoman’s jobs. 

The National Guard lived thoroughly up 
to its reputation as an ally of the people in 
a time of need. The Three Thousand Six 
Hundred and Sixty-second Medium Ord- 
nance Company, commanded by Lt. Kenneth 
Landers, performed well beyond the call 
of duty. 

How many lives were saved by the guards- 
men with their amphibious “ducks” no one 
can know. 

The Civil Air Patrol, commanded by Capt. 
Ray Heinemeyer, flew so many missions it 
completely lost count. 

The Coast Guard, a stranger in these 
parts, was even on the job. So were the 
State highway patrol; the State game and 
fish department with its radio equipment, 
planes, and boats; the city health depart- 
ment; the city fire department; the Boy 
Scouts; local garages whose tow trucks 
saved thousands of dollars worth of prop- 
erty; the radio stations, whose reiterated 
warnings got many people out of danger to 
safety; in fact, just about anybody or any 
organization that could help did help. 

If Bismarck needed a demonstration to 
show what its people can do for one another 
in time of emergency, this was it. They 
passed the test. 

This may be the last big Missouri River 
flood Bismarck will have. Two years from 
now, after Garrison Dam has been closed, 
a flood of this magnitude here will be almost 
impossible; 

In the first place, Garrison Dam will per- 
mit the regulation of water flow pressure 
upon the river ice cap in such a way as to 
minimize the likelihood of ice jams. 

In the second place, were flood conditions 
to develop, most of the water that now flows 
uncontrolled past Bismarck could be held 
back at Garrison. 














Engineers estimate the peak flow Sunday 
past Bismarck at about 500,000 cubic feet 
per second. The previous high, clocked in 
1943, was 282,000 cubic feet per second. The 
year-around average is about 21,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

Almost all of this water comes from above 
Garrison Dam. Hence, had Garrison Dam 
been in operation now it would have been 
possible to cut off most of the flow of water 
from up-river. Instead of a 500,000 second- 
feet flow past Bismarck at the peak, it might 
have been 200,000 second-feet or less—still 
a lot of water, but not enough to flood the 
homes and businesses that were flooded in 
the city this year. 

The flood this year was a tragedy in hu- 
man suffering and an economic calamity to 
many. To those who suffered, the rest of us 
can extend only our sympathy and our help. 
For the future, we can pin our hope on @ 
dam now being built to make repetitions of 
this year’s disaster unlikely, if not impossi- 
ble, just 2 years hence. 





The Seizure of the Steel Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Road to Usurpation,” printed 
in the Columbus Evening Dispatch of 
April 15, 1952. The editorial comments 
on the opinion of Federal Judge Holtzoff 
in the matter of seizure of the steel 
plants. 

The editorial emphasizes a thought 
many of us have had in mind for a long 
time, namely, that the only bulwark 
against invasion of the liberties of the 
American people lies in the Congress of 
the United States, and that the judiciary 
is not the last protection of the indi- 
vidual against encroachment of Execu- 
tive power. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RoaD TO USURPATION 


Federal Judge Holtzoff has given the coun- 
try a major issue to think over. He has re- 
fused to grant the steel industry an injunc- 
tion against the President's seizure, which in 
itself may not be so surprising. It is the 
grounds on which he denied the injunction 
that are astonishing, and which have caused 
no little perturbation, even to the point of 
giving rise to talk of impeachment proceed- 
ings in many quarters as a means of correct- 
ing the President’s error. 

Judge Holtzoff dodged the issue which the 
steel companies put up to him. He failed 
or refused to see that what was being asked 
of him was the examination of the legality 
of an order. He dismissed the plea on the 
grounds that the courts cannot mandamus 
or enjoin the President of the United States, 
but that isn’t what he was being asked to do. 

The courts can mandamus and enjoin the 
Secretary of Commerce (Mr. Sawyer has been 
threatened with contempt proceedings before 
this for ignoring a court ruling), and the 
courts can examine the validity of a Federal 
edict no matter from what source it arises 
or in what form it appears. 

They can throw out a law enacted by Con- 
gress on the grounds that it is unconstitu- 
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tional, and they can declare an order from 
the Secretary of Commerce or from the Pres- 
ident invalid because it does not conform to 
the statutes. 

What Judge Holtzoff was saying when he 
refused to act on the plea made to him by 
the steel corporations is that the President 
can do no wrong. He was saying, in effect, 
that the President can do whatever he 
chooses to do, whether or not it is consti- 
tutional. 

He was, in fact, paving the way for a 
Presidential usurpation of all Government 
powers, for Mr. Truman, in seizing the steel 
industry, acted on the authority of in- 
herent powers and as a man in command of 
a 3,000,000-man armed force—as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

When a military commander, backed by 
men and arms, resorts to this method of 
taking over the government in South Amer- 
ica our newspaper headlines scream of revo- 
lution. The principle involved here, in the 
United State. of America, where a President 
is attempting to enforce his will in a sup- 
posedly free dispute involving collective bar- 
gaining in the name of the armed forces at 
his command, is not too different. 

Judge Holtzoff may be naturally myopic, 
or he may have been deliberately trying to 
get out from under the responsibility for 
making the momentous decision asked of 
him. In either case he has left the issue up 
in the air, and until it can be taken before 
a court where the question will be recog- 
nized and met, the dangerous concept of “in- 
herent” powers for the President so broad 
that they preclude any adverse action by the 
courts will be standing as a threat over the 
entire nation. 

In the meantime, Congress, itself, could 
clarify the issue by enacting legislation 
which will reaffirm the Constitutional 
limitations on the President and which will 
restate the limitation of powers delegated to 
the Federal Government. 

Whatever the procedure for attacking this 
danger may finally be decided upon, it is im- 
perative that it be attacked vigorously and 
effectively. 

Unless this pernicious idea is completely 
eliminated from all decent political thinking 
in the country we will forever stand in the 
shadow of socialism, or fascism, or whatever 
name it may please anyone to give to the 
idea of arbitrary government control of ine 
dustry and production in America. 





Donald D. Dunn, Winner of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, last 
July my home State of Kansas had what 
was perhaps the most disastrous flood in 
its history, causing unbelievable devasta- 
tion and loss. Iam sure none of us have 
forgotten what happened. 

One of the victims was a young vet- 
eran of World War II, Donald D. Dunn, 
native of Marion, Kans. Today’s Wash- 
ington newspapers mention his case. 
His loss and consequent discouragement 
were such that he pulled up stakes, left 
his farm home, and, with his family, 
started again in the State of Washing- 
ton. 
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Today I learn that this veteran has 
been selected as the all-around most 
worthy veteran by a national board of 
judges, prominent agricultural leaders 
unaffiliated with the VFW, and has been 
awarded a $50,000 farm set-up in the 
Columbia Basin of Washington, follow- 
ing a Nation-wide contest. 

I- want everyone to know what the 
VFW has done for this young man, be- 
cause I believe it to be one of the finest 
and most worth-while gestures per- 
formed in a worthy cause, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this story be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Kansas-born-and-reared war veteran 
whose farming operations were wiped out 
by the 1951 flood, and who since the first 
of 1952 has been making a new life start 
in Washington State, today was announced 
the winner of the free $50,000 farm set-up 
in the Columbia Basin of Washington, fol- 
lowing a Nation-wide contest conducted by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

The veteran, whose 39 months of World 
War II service included 25 months overseas 
as an Army tank driver in combat, is Donald 
D. Dunn, native of Marion, Kans., in Marion 
County. He was selected as the all-around 
most-worthy veteran by a national board of 
judges, all prominent agricultural leaders 
unaffiliated with the VFW, from a finalist list 
of 50 outstanding veterans of World War II 
and the Korean war selected from the vari- 
ous States and Territories by State agricul- 
tural experts. These finalist winners from 
the States were chosen from among thou- 
sands of farm-backgrounded veterans apply- 
ing during the past several months through 
10,000 VFW community posts in the organ- 
ization’s contest widely heralded as The Big 
Search ard Farm-in-a-Day project. 

The 80-acre farm near the town of Moses 
Lake, Wush., is being donated by residents, 
landowners, and business firms of that sec- 
tion. Currently a bare tract, it will be trans- 
formed within a 24-hour period, May 29, into 
an irrigated, plowed, planted, and operating 
farm, with a $15,000 house, a barn, outbuild- 
ings, and fences being constructed in a 
dramatic 1-day house-raising ceremony. 

In addition, the neighbors, local and other 
business firms, land owners and labor unions 
who are providing the labor and materials 
for the spectacular farm-creation event, will 
fully furnish the house with modern fixtures 
and appliances. Tractors, trucks, livestock, 
farm supplies, implements, equipment, 
chickens—even a dog and cat—likewise will 
be donated, and when the ready-to-operate 
farm enterprise is turned over to the 30-year- 
old Dunn, his wife and their two daughters, 
in a ceremony expected to draw 50,000 per- 
sons, this will highlight a 10-day pageantry 
in the basin area celebrating the ovening of 
irrigation sluiceways for 87,000 acres of land 
of which the free farm is a part. Frank C. 
Hilton, of Reading, Pa., commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, will at- 
tend the farm-presentation ceremony and 
other phases of the May 22-June fiesta of 
the modern-style Columbia Basin pioneers. 

Sponsors of the reclamation, irrigation, re- 
gional-development, and farm-gift project 
had allocated to the VFW the privilege of 
selecting a most worthy farming-competent 
veteran, of good war record, and (more im- 
portant) character and attributes which 


would insure that the farm recipient would 
be a splendid and permanent asset to the 
area, as a successful irrigation farmer and 
good citizen. 

The Columbia Basin Celebration Commit- 
tee, supervising the dramatic events mark- 
ing the release of waters from the Grand 
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Coulee Dam to 87,000 acres (with the balance 
of 1,029,000 basin acres expected similarly to 
be irrigated and made instantly fertile by 
the end of this year), includes: Hubert 
Walters, of Ephrata, chairman; Hu Blonk 
and John A. Mulitor, of Boise, Idaho; J. A. 
Weber, of Quincy, Wash.; Leon J. Bailie, of 
Mesa; Paul T. Bocker, Moses Lake; Charles 
Johns, Olympia; Vernon E. Bjorklund, 
Ephrata; Mrs. Doris McIntyre, of Soap Lake. 

The national board of judges, who se- 
lected the native Kansan veteran, were: Dil- 
lard B. Lasseter, Administrator of the Farm- 
ers Home Atiministration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; Milburn L. Wilson, 
national director of extension work, United 
States Department of Agriculture, sponsor- 
ing National 4-H Club activities; Herschel 
D. Newsom, master of the National Grange; 
Allan B. Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; and Dr. William 
T. Spanton, chief of the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, who is national advisor to 
the Future Farmers of America. 

Providing coordination between the judges 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, besides 
Commander in Chief Frank C. Hilton, was 
Herbert L. Rosenkranz, of Yakima, Wash., 
chairman of the VFW national agriculture 
and development committee. 

Donald D. Dunn, the farm-winning vet- 
eran, was born August 5, 1921, on his fa- 
ther’s 160-acre farm near Marion, Kans. He 
had to drop out of school at 14 due to his 
father's illness, and with three younger 
brothers operated the farm. Later he was 
able to return to Marion High School. His 
sweetheart there was Vernetta Jean Seifert, 
reared on a neighboring farm. They were 
married in 1942 at Fort Bragg, N. C., a few 
months after Dunn, then 21, had been in- 
ducted into the Army. 

Overseas, Dunn’s company of the Seven 
Hundred and Seventy-first Tank Destroyer 
Battalion was the first American unit to 
cross the Ruhr River in the Ninth Army's 
drive across France into Germany. The 
young soldier earned three battle stars and 
had many narrow escapes, but was dis- 
charged December 3, 1945, at Fort Smith, 
Ark., as a sergeant. Using borrowed capital, 
he rented a 160-acre farm near that of his 
father, later extended to 400 acres, and by 
July 1951 was thriving, had most of his 
equipment and livestock paid for, and ex- 
pected to be free and clear after the fall 
crops came in. 

The July flood of the Cottonwood River, 
part of one of the worst disasters of Kansas 
history, ruined his crops and home and de- 
stroyed most of his livestock and equip- 
ment. He decided to make a fresh start 
elsewhere, and near the end of the year sold 
off all items which could be salvaged, paid 
off his debts, borrowed $2,000 from a friend, 
and in a truck and car took his family and 
their personal belongings to Yakima, Wash., 
where lived an aunt, Mrs. E. K. Cherrington. 
Since the first of this year, he has been a 
farm-implement salesman for the Rankin 
Equipment Co. of Yakima, still hoping in 
some way to get a new-farming start. 

One daughter, Deanna, was born in 1944, 
On December 10, 1946, twins were born— 
Gary Don, a boy, and Sally Ann, a girl—but 
the boy died of pneumonia 3 months later. 

Although a newcomer to Washington 
State, young Dunn has won high esteem 
among local residents. A thorough check of 
his background and qualifications, directed 
by VFW Commander in Chief Frank C. Hil- 
ton, disclosed that throughout Marion Coun- 
ty and central Kansas, the veteran was 
considered exemplary in all ways, and not 
only by his own successful farming opera- 
tions but by leadership in area farm and 
livestock organizations and educational work 
among farm young people gave promise of 
becoming an outstanding farm expert. 
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Truman Again Snarls at Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD, an editorial 
entitled “Truman Again Snarls at Crit- 
ics,” published in the Los Angeles Times 
of February 9, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to bé printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRUMAN AGAIN SNARLS AT CRITICS 


The same impulse which led Harry S. 
Truman to write a nasty letter to a Wash- 
ington music critic has caused him to launch 
an unjustified attack on Senator WILLIAMs, 
Republican of Delaware, the individual who 
single-handed initiated the investigation of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau which uncov- 
ered so much scandal. 

Senator WILLIAMs had called attention, in 
a Senate speech, that in pretending to clean 
up the mess the administration had neg- 
lected to notice the responsibility of Treas- 
ury Secretary Snyder. 


A STRANGE DEFENSE 


What WILLIAMs would like, said President 
Truman in attempting to defend Snyder, 
would be to have all the internal revenue 
collectors fired so he could get Republicans 
into their jobs. 

Two things the President here forgot: 

1. No one has ever produced the slightest 
evidence that Senator WiLLIaAMs poked up 
the scandal from a political motive, and no 
one before the President has even charged 
that he did. 

2. Senator WiiiraAmMs has endorsed the 
proposed reorganization of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, which President Truman sent 
to Congress and which the President said 
would take the Bureau out of politics com- 
pletely. Obviously, if the Delaware Sena- 
tor was merely trying to get Republicans 
into the collectorships he would be fighting 
the reorganization plan. 

The President, at the same press confer- 
ence and from similar motives, came to the 
defense of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, 
Of this, more later. 

Senator WILLIAMS has explained in a pub- 
lic interview, and the explanation has been 
challenged by nobody, that he first got in- 
terested in the Internal Revenue Bureau be- 
cause his own income-tax return was mis- 
handled in the Wilmington, Del., office, and 
the collector was very slow in correcting 
the situation. He poked into the New York 
office first and then heard about the St. 
Louis office. 


BLAME LAID TO SNYDER 


Senator WriLutiaMs laid the responsibil- 
ity squarely and inescapably in the lap of 
Secretary Snyder in an interview printed 
early in December, where he related how he 
had called attention to the irregularities in 
a letter to Secretary Snyder, who assured 
him everything was all right, though Sny- 
der had in the files of his own office, if he 
had looked for them, facts established by his 
own inVestigators which proved that every- 
thing was the opposite of all right. 

Snyder gave his endorsement of the St. 
Louis collector, Finnegan, before the grand 
jury investigation which indicted Finnegan 
and others. This investigation is the one 
that was impeded, apparently by T. Lamar 
Caudle of the Department of Justice, and 





was continued to a successful conclusion 
only after Senator WIL.LIAMs told in a Senate 
speech exactly where the grand jury could 
find in the Treasury and Justice Depart- 
ment files the information about Finnegan's 
activities. 


FACTS WERE EVIDENT 


The failure to act involved Secretary Sny- 
der beyond any question. He had the facts 
laid in his lap and did nothing. He has 
since said in his own defense that he asked 
for Finnegan's resignation but that Presi- 
dent Truman told Finnegan to remain, but 
if this is true (and the President has not 
denied it) a sensitive official in Secretary 
Snyder's place would himself have resigned. 

In the case of Secretary Brannan the 
President laid the whole blame for the thefts 
from grain storage on the elevator operators 
and grain warehousemen who converted the 
grain to their own use; and said Brannan 
was in no way responsible. 

When thieves break in and steal right 
under a policeman’'s nose the policeman is 
usually called to account. 

Brannan himself uttered a similar defense 
of his underlings; none of them, he said a 
few days ago, did anything wrong. 

However, he later fired two employees of 
the Dallas office, in whose district grain 
shortages were discovered; and the question 
arises: If there was no wrongdoing, why 
were these men fired? 


PRESIDENT RESPONSIBLE 


Of course, in the final analysis, it is not 
Snycer and not Brannan upon whose shoul- 
ders the main responsibility rests. For if 
Snyder and Brannan are responsible for the 
men under them, so is Harry S. Truman re- 
sponsible for Snyder and Brannan. More 
than that, by defending them, he has taken 
their sins upon his conscience. 

In the speech which roused the President's 
ire, Senator WiLuLIaMs declared that Secre- 
tary Snyder had not, of his own motion, 
done a single thing to ferret out either neg- 
lect of duty or corruption in his depart- 
ment; that such officials as have been ousted 
were ousted only after some outsider put 
the finger on them. 

By the same token, neither has Harry S. 
Truman rid his administration of a single 
crook, except after the crookedness had come 
to light through an outside agency. 





Reforestation Work by 4-H Boy in 
Kemper County, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, 50 
years ago a major part of the State of 
Mississippi was covered with as fine long- 
leaf and short-leaf virgin pine timber as 
was to be found anywhere in the world. 
Unfortunately, that timber was cut in 
a most wasteful manner, without regard 
to future yield; and this resulted in thou- 
sands of acres of denuded and unproduc- 
tive timberlands. The present genera- 
tion, however, is restoring what a former 
generation destroyed. Sixty-nine per- 
cent of the timberland of the State now 
receives fire protection. Natural refor- 
estation and growth are rapid. 

As evidence of the training and re- 
sponse thereto by our youth, I cite the 





work and achievement of a 4-H Club boy 
in my home county of Kemper as typi- 
cal of such activities in Mississippi, and 
I ask unanimous consent that a news 
item thereon, recently appearing in the 
Mississippi Rural Electric News, be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Kemper County 4-H Boy Does Great Jos 
on Two Projects—PRoTECTs PINES, RaIsEs 
SHEEP ON FaMILy Farm 

(By Malley J. Byrd) 

Scoosna, Miss.—Ruel Talmadge Elliott is 
headed for success. That's an opinion ex- 
pressed by his teachers, his 4-H Club leader, 
and a representative of the East Mississippi 
Electric Power Association, after a visit to 
the Elliott home to see some of the results 
of 4-H Club work by the 13-year-old eighth- 
grade student at Scooba Junior High School. 

Forestry and sheep raising are the two 
projects Ruel has undertaken during his 
3 years of club work. He first took sheep 
raising as his 4-H project because his father 
had a flock of several hundred on their 640- 
acre farm just across the State line in Mis- 
sissippi from Geiger, Ala. And later Ruel 
went in for forestry because of his desire to 
make some of the wooded area on the farm 
more profitable. 

Last year, Ruel’s second as a 4-H Club 
member, he started off with seven ewes and 
one ram. He raised seven lambs that sold 
for an average of $20 each to bring him a 
total return of $140. According to his 
records, the total outlay after the original 
parent sheep were bought was $10; Ruel 
realized $130 for his time and effort. 

Recognizing the value of electrical equip- 
ment in sheep raising, Ruel and his father 
have their barns and outlying sheep pens 
lighted with power furnished by the East 
Mississippi Electric Power Association. They 
long ago threw away their old hand shears 
and began using the power shears that take 
a fleece off so much more quickly and neatly. 

“You can’t beat sheep raising,” Ruel says, 
“for getting a fast return on your money. I 
sold my lambs when they were between 
6 and 7 months old, and I still had the old 
sheep left. In the cattle business, I’d have 
had to wait a year or more to realize any 
returns at all.” 

Ruel’s forestry project consists of a 1-acre 
patch of young pines. But his objective and 
method are better told in his own words, 
Here they are: 

“I started work on my forestry project in 
August of 1950. My father helped me lay off 
an acre of young pines and two hired hands 
helped me clean it up. It took us 3 days. 

“We cut all the oak trees, sprouts, and 
other hardwood out of the pines. All the 
diseased trees, the crowded trees, the dead 
trees, and dead branches had to be cut out. 
The oak trees and other ones too large to cut 
were deadened by cutting a large groove in 
the bark all around the tree. 

“We carried all the large trees, sprouts, and 
dead branches we had cut to the edge of the 
plot of pines so they would be out of the 
way—all the small stuff we left where we 
cut it. We left all the sweet gum trees be- 
cause they produce an acid which helps to 
decay needles from the pines. 

“We made a good fire lane around the acre 
by cutting all large trees, sprouts, and any- 
thing that would cause a fire to cross the 
fire lane. Next we raked all the pine needles, 

sprouts, and leaves off the fire lane so it 
would really protect the young trees. 

“The pines now stand with about one tree 
to every three square feet of space. This 
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way they should grow much better. I plan to 
watch this acre of pines closely, keep the fire 
lane cleaned out and keep young hardwood 
sprouts cut as they come through the soil. 

“From time to time I intend to compare 
this improved acre of young pines with other 
wild, uncared-for pines nearby. In this way, 
I think, I can really see just how it helps to 
thin, prune, and care for young forests.” 

And that’s what Ruel Elliott is doing in 
his 4-H forestry project. Like his 4-H Club 
director, assistant Kemper County agent, 
W. W. Whitten, says: “That boy's got his 
feet on the ground and he’s going places.” 

And you'll probably agree with East Mis- 
sissippi EPA representative, E. G. Cosnahan 
who added to Whitten’s statement the re- 
mark that “for a boy still in junior high 
school he’s already gone places. There’s no 
telling where he'll stop.” 





Revenue Collections of the Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Monday, April 7, 1952, Paul O. Peters, in 
his Free Enterprise News Bulletin, made 
an analysis of the revenue collections 
of our Government, showing that the 
collections for March 1952 were greater 
than the total collections of the Federal 
Government from 1890 through 1909. 

This bulletin shows also that the total 
revenues for March 1952 were apprexi- 
mately equal to the total revenues for 
the fiscal years 1939 and 1940. 

These pertinent facts should alarm us 
to the extent that we should be thinking 
in terms of cutting down expenses of 
Government rather than looking for new 
ways to further tax the citizens of this 
Nation. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that this bulletin be printed in the 
REcORD. 


There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REVENUE COLLECTIONS FoR MarcH 1952 
GrReaTER THAN TOTAL REVENUES OF THE 
PeperaL GOVERNMENT From 1890 THROUGH 
1909 


The rapid expansion of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy since 1917, and the build-up of 
big Government in the United States is re- 
flected by a comparison of the revenue col- 
lections of the Treasury for the month of 
Mirch 1952 when compared with revenue 
collections at other selected periods in his- 
tory. 

Total collections for March 1952, as re- 
ported by the Treasury were $10,800,486,271.- 
40. Deducting appropriations to the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund of $459,895,103.47 and the refund of 
receipts in the amount of 8454,564,971.99 
the net to the Treasury for this one month 
was $9,886,026,195.94. 

This amount is greater by many millions 
that the total revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the 20 fiscal years from 1890 
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through 1909 when revenues were as fol- 
lows: 








eT ictaitcheceareremnapartamncanninetannees - $403, 080, 000 
EE Rica renininierincstnntinmnees - 392,612,000 
1, a TLE 354, 937, 000 
ne ictiraenenetindstenthepaeunnnapinaatniee 385, 819, 000 
a itrienrdinsiveiassinteeninentimamnicny - 306, 355, 000 
tn cmneriniienranitinmmnnmtitecccinns 324, 729, 000 
Si meiartheendivannaiarnipiasinensnienns 338, 142, 000 
ile cestntentnanshanntinsiiemcniitctianiniciteunn 347, 721, 000 
SI iceecoeaciaireneaebinbineniaheasisigeciennatien 405, 321, 000 
ath isditeatrndrinaneaeunmieernmmiia 515, 960, 000 

SINT cecsiccteecienatnceniesevisieinn 3, 774, 676, 000 
ST arcunieanabnsetioaheniseniaenaeinain 567, 240, 000 
PI tere cecnareennicnegepiniamnicamhiasietien - 587,685, 000 
Sei Canesntecnnenentunemaiintaieiemaies 562, 478, 000 
oe a - 561,880, 000 
ieihiscscinienieeieraasicqpeasertnmcesanenns - 541,087,000 
ices sisicnnensumeiaienhada ian hincaen 544, 274, 000 
uaa icetantmnm across mepsianaetmamanemiaeds 594, 984, 000 
aE oicianciesteiensaahicinerntaadea emiaende 665, 860, 000 
I icsinstaciaereentenecivniancasioninadiasieienidan 601, 861, 000 
OT aineecinesiinessaremitaiemansseaamanurcemnin 604, 320, 000 

Grand total..._....... 9, 606, 345, 000 


The revenues for March 1952 were approxt- 
mately equal to the total revenues for the 
fiscal years 1939 and 1940. In 1939 the civil- 
ian employees of the Federal Government 
numbered 960,426 and the payrolls for the 
year totaled $1,757,278,000. 

In February 1952 the employees numbered 
2,530,891 and the payrolls are at an annual 
rate well over $10,000,000,000. Thus, the 
March net revenue collections will fall short 
of meeting the civilian payrolls for the next 
12 months. Thus has bureaucracy and big 
Government been built up in Washington. 
Luckily the States and local governments do 
not collect their revenues in March of each 
year. Otherwise they would probably get 
only the leavings, after the Federal Gov- 
ernment vacuum cleans the pockets of the 
taxpayers. 

No matter who the voters prefer to lead 
the Nation in 1953 and thereafter, the facts 
indicate we need a change—and fast. 

Pau O. PETERs. 





Is Eisenhower Thinking Straight on 


Germany? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
statement entitled “Is Eisenhower 
Thinking Straight on Germany?” 

This article was prepared by a good 
friend of mine who spent considerable 
time in Germany during World War I, 
and who has given a great deal of time 
and study to the problems in connection 
with this key nation in the present world 
situation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorbD, as follows: 


Is EISENHOWER THINKING STRAIGHT ON 
GERMANY? 


General Eisenhower's first annual report as 
Supreme Commander of NATO, as reported 
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in the Washington Daily News, Wednesday, 
April 2, contains these words: 

“Surely it would be foolhardy to assume 
that a great country like Germany could 
long remain in a vacuum. Unless Germany 
becomes a partner of the west, we might 
eventually see repetition of the disaster of 
Czechoslovakia. 

“Consider the glittering blandishments 
held out to the Germans by Moscow during 
recent months—promise of German unity, 
renewal of her old trade with eastern Europe, 
a German national army, the removal of 
occupational forces and restrictions. 

“The sturdy determination of the German 
Federal Republic to ally itself with the free- 
doms of the west has been manifested Ly 
her refusal to be blinded by such tactics. 
For the good of the German people, this 
certainly is the only course. For them the 
choice is strictly clear—freedom or sub- 
jection.” 

The first paragraph states a fact with 
which no one can disagree. 

The third paragraph shows confusion of 
thought. 

The German people will not believe that 
the present program is the only course open 
to them, as General Eisenhower says it is. 
Everyone must agree that unification is a 
basic requirement to be met in any genuine 
attempt to keep the German people in the 
western orbit. The present program con- 
cerning Germany does not meet this basic 
requirement. 

The present German Federal Republic 
leaves the German people without a national 
status. There is already wide opposition to 
the Adenauer government on the part of 
those who recognize the temporary nature 
of the present arrangement. One of the 
basic reasons why Hitler triumphed over his 
political opponents was that he had the 
issue given to him by the Versailles Treaty 
makers of a divided Germany against a 
united Germany. 

How, except by force, can unification be 
brought about under the present program? 

The present program by which we seek to 
bring a divided portion of Germany to the 
West needs to be completely reexamined. 
There should be substituted a program 
whereby we will meet the basic requirement 
of unification and first-class national status 
and bring all of Germany securely into the 
family of western nations. No attempt has 
been made to formulate such a program, not- 
withstanding the fact that such a program 
is completely feasible. 

Lynn C. PAULsoNn, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1952. 





Impeachment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Impeachment,” written by 
David Lawrence, and published in the 
U. S. News & World Report of April 18, 
1952. 

There Leing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMPEACHMENT 
(By David Lawrence) 

When a President of the United States dis- 

regards the Constitution, there is only one 


way provided in that document itself to re- 
strain him from doing it again. It is to 
invoke impeachment proceedings. This re- 
quires a majority vote of the House of 
Representatives. The trial is by the Senate, 
where a two-thirds vote is necessary for re- 
moval. 

Harry S. Truman has transgressed his oath 
of office. He has seized private property 
“without due process of law”’—the safeguard 
against confiscation which is written plainly 
in the Constitution. 

If the Congress does not now avail itself 
of the impeachment process, the action of 
President Truman will become an important 
precedent. It will mean that a President 
can with impunity at any time ignore the 
Constitution and claim his acts are justified 
under the “inherent powers” of his office. 
He could then issue almost any decree or 
edict dictated by his whim or caprice. If the 
“inherent powers” of the Presidency, al- 
legedly implicit in the Constitution, are to 
take priority over the explicit words of the 
Constitution, we thereby sanction dictator- 
ship. . 

This is not a personal or partisan matter. 
Harry Truman is a well-meaning person who 
is the tragic victim of radical advisers. He 
would not willfully violate any oath. But 
his blunders in judgment become the blun- 
ders of the Presidential office itself. They 
cannot be permitted to go unrepudiated. 

When President Andrew Johnson was im- 
peached, the House of Representatives was 
at loggerheads with him on a matter of judg- 
ment—the power of a President to remove a 
Cabinet officer appointed by his predecessor, 
President Lincoln. In that case, the House 
voted that President Johnson be impeached 
on grounds of “high crimes and misde- 
meanors.” Using this phraseology of the 
Constitution, the House charged misfeasance 
in office. It involved then, as now, no ques- 
tion of personal misbehavior. 

Mr. Truman can be charged with misfeas- 
ance in office. For, while he took an oath 
to preserve the Constitution, he has plainly 
violated the fifth amendment, which pro- 
hibits seizure except as provided by law. 

The Constitution also says that the Presi- 
dent “shall take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed.” Mr. Truman has failed to 
make use of a specific law which deals with 
the very problem that has recently con- 
fronted the Nation. The Federal Labor- 
Management’ Act of 1947 provides for the 
appointment of a board of inquiry if a labor 
dispute threatens a serious interruption to 
commerce. The law stipulates also that 
there must be an 80-day waiting period be- 
fore a strike is called. Mr. Truman offers 
the excuse that the CIO union had already 
waited 99 days since its contract with the 
companies expired. What does it matter 
how long the union or the companies had 
waited for a settlement of their dispute? 
The convenience of the union or the com- 
panies, their emotions or attitudes are not 
reasons that justify the President in neglect- 
ing a moral obligation to execute faithfully 
the law Congress gives him. 

If during the 80-day waiting period, sel- 
zure seemed the only prospective way out of 
the dilemma, the President would have had 
ample time to ask Congress for power to 
seize. Nowhere in the legislative records is 
there any sanction for seizure without law, 

Nor are the merits of the steel dispute 
itself relevant to the seizure issue. If the 
President of the United States—any Presi- 
dent—may at any time without warrant of 
law seize any business, any union, any prop- 
erty, then we no longer have a written Con- 
stitution. If that be the trend of our times 
then the only check against such a form of 
administration is to establish by constitu- 
tional amendment the parliamentary system 
which permits the people overnight to 
change their Chief Executive. Great Britain 
operates under an unwritten constitution, 
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but her people can exercise an instantaneous 
check against rulers who usurp power. 

Nobody would object to the sudden exer- 
cise by the President of power in an emer- 
gency if Congress were not in session or if 
there were really no time to ask the consent 
of Congress. But immediately thereafter at 
the first opportunity it becomes the plain 
duty of the President to request congres- 
sional approval. Mr. Truman reported to 
Congress last week on the seizure, but stated 
in his message that no legislation was neces- 
sary now. 

Mr. Truman has acted without law. His 
Executive order proclaims, in effect, the ill- 
fated language of Louis XIV: “I am the 
state.” 

Fortunately in free America the people's 
representatives can still assert their rights. 
A Federal judge ruled last week that there 
was doubt whether a President of the United 
States could ever be served with a court in- 
junction or restraining order. This means 
the issue could not be decided by the Su- 
preme Court. If this be true, it becomes all 
the more necessary for Congress to try the 
issue in regular impeachment proceedings. 

It is urgent that Congress act at once to 


preserve the Constitution of the United 
States. 





Dr. Martha M. Eliot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Godmother to the Nation’s 
Youngsters,” written by Dorothy Bar- 
clay, and published in the New York 
Times magazine section of Sunday, April 
6, 1952. The article deals with Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot, head of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

I particularly like the heading of this 
article, Godmother to the Nation’s 
Youngsters. Dr. Eliot follows a long 
line of distinguished heads of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau—Julia C. Lathrop, Grace 
Abbott, Katharine F. Lenroot, who just 
recently retired. She is worthy of the 
fine tradition that has been established. 
As I said at the time she was confirmed 
by the Senate, Dr. Eliot is one of the most 
remarkable women of our time. She is 
one of the foremost pediatricians of the 
Nation and of the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GODMOTHER TO THE NATION’s YOUNGSTERS— 
MarTHs E tot, HEAD OF THE CHILDREN’S 


Bureat, Is a HUMANITARIAN WITH A Prac- 
, TICAL OUTLOOK 


(By Dorothy Barclay) 

WasHINGcTON.—In 1910 fires glowed all 
night in the glass factories of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Indiana. And in those 
factories each night children worked. One 
boy or girl in every six that year was a 
laborer—close to 900,000 working children 
10 to 13 years of age, over 1,000,000 working 
children 14 and 15. In coal mines, 15,000 
toiled; in factories, 261,000. Eighty-nine 


thousand were classified as servants; 52,000 
as messengers or bundle boys or office help. 
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In many orphans asylums, youngsters 
whose parents had died—or were just too 
poor to support them—were regimented, 
dressed in uniforms, their heads shaved. 
In towns where no orphanages existed, chil- 
dren might be cared for in crowded alms- 
houses, living side by side with adult un- 
fortunates, the destitute, the aged, the ill. 

Every summer throughout the land babies 
by the thousands died. No records were 
kept broad enough to show precisely what 
the toll was or what the principal killers 
might be. The very start of life carried 
mortal risk, both to mother and child—how 
grave, there were no clear figures to tell. 

These were the conditions existing during 
the early years of the twentieth century, 
years when leaders in the social welfare 
movement worked vainly for some central 
agency that could channel the slowly grow- 
ing knowledge about matters affecting chil- 
dren’s health and welfare to all who were 
concerned about youngster’s well-being. 
They were conditions still pretty much in 
force when the United States Children’s 
Bureau was at last etablished by act of Con- 
gress on April 9, 1912, 40 years ago this 
Wednesday. 

Things are a lot different for the children 
of America today. The birth rate is at a record 
high; the death rate of both mothers and 
babies vastly reduced. (In 1915, for every 
10,000 babies born alive, 61 mothers died; 
in 1950 the rate was 7. In 1915, 100 out of 
every 1,000 babies born alive were lost in 
infancy; in 1950 the rate was 29.) Well-en- 
forced child-labor laws have put an end to 
the worst exploitation of the young. Social 
security provisions make it possible for 
needy mothers to care for their children in 
their own homes; and for youngsters not so 
fortunate there are foster homes and insti- 
tutions which bear not even a family re- 
semblance to the orphanages of the past. 

This progress has come hand in hand with 
many other social developments in Ameri- 
can life, the result of hard work and a rare 
brand of selfless service by many individuals 
and agencies, public and private. In the 
opinion of those who work for youth, how- 
ever, a champion’s share of the credit be- 
longs to the Children’s Bureau and to the 
four women who have served successively at 
its head—Julia C. Lathrop, Grace Abbott, 
Katharine F. Lenroot, and, today, Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot. 

Although those professionally concerned 
with children are quick to acknowledge their 
debt to the Bureau and its chiefs, however, 
it is easier to praise them than to explain in 
simple terms just what their role has been. 
A formal statement of their functions might 
mislead the casual reader into thinking that 
the Bureau's influence was slim, indeed, in 
the average American home. This year, 
however, probably one out of every three new 
mothers will get a copy of the Bureau's 
booklet, Infant Care, long-time Government 
best seller which has chalked up a total dis- 
tribution of 28,600,000 copies since the origi- 
nal version was published in 1914. All told, 
each year over 1,500,000 Bureau publications 
move out to parents, professional workers, 
and all kinds of child-serving agencies. 

The Bureau also serves as a center for 
working out standards of care and protec- 
tion of children in situations outside their 
own homes. Currently, with the aid of funds 
administered by the Bureau (more than 831,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1952) over 200,000 
crippled children will get help from State 
agencies. In the international sphere, over 
200 children’s workers from all parts of the 
world will come to the Bureau for consulta- 
tion on programs of observation and study. 

The chief of such a bureau clearly must 
be an individual of varied abilities, for the 
position demands a scope of knowledge and 
an array of skills not often found in one per- 
son. It calls for an understanding of inter- 
national affairs, social work, medicine, public 


health, administration, human relations, 
public relations, and practical politics. The 
vision to set broad policies and future goals, 
affecting in the long run the welfare and 
happiness of millions of children throughout 
the world, must be accompanied by the 
ability to run a “business” employing 243 
persons and operating on a budget of $1,- 
500,000 a year. All this with Congress look- 
ing over your shoulder. 

In Mr. Martha M. Eliot, who became Chief 
of the Bureau last September, all these re- 
quirements are tidily met. If Dr. Eliot's en- 
tire life until now had been lived with this 
job as a goal, her experience—and person- 
ality—could scarcely be more suitable. Born 
April 7, 1891, in Dorchester, Mass., daughter 
of a Unitarian clergyman, Martha May grew 
up in Boston's West End in an atmosphere 
that kept her aware of the problems of self- 
respecting people who work hard for their 
living but who, for all their effort, run into 
trouble now and then. Broken families and 
homeless babies first became a reality for her 
when she took over for her father the task 
of writing post cards calling board meetings 
of a child-placing agency. 

From such a childhood, Martha went at the 
age of 13 to a school in Boston’s fashionable 
Back Bay. “The experience really wasn’t 
bad for me,” she says, almost apologetically. 
“I learned to understand and evaluate an- 
other way of living and found out that I 
wasn't especially interested in it for my- 
self.” 

With time out for a sophomore year at 
Bryn Mawr “just to loosen the home ties a 
little,” Martha took her college work at Rad- 
cliffe; spent a year as a medical social work- 
er; went on to Johns Hopkins School of Med- 
icine, from which she received her degree of 
doctor of medicine in 1918. She served then 
in hospitals in Boston, St. Louis, and New 
Haven. 


The private practice of medicine did not 


suit her, Dr. Eliot admitted with a smile 


recently. “Oh, I liked the work and the 
contact with people. It was just that I 
never felt comfortable about asking for my 
fees.” When Dr. Edwards Park asked her to 
be resident in pediatrics at Yale, it took her 
less than 24 hours to accept. During her 14 
years there she directed, with Dr. Park, a 
community-wide investigation of rickets that 
proved the preventive power of cod-liver oil 
and sunlight. Largely as a result of this 
pioneering work, rickets is almost a forgot- 
ten word among American parents. 

In 1924, while she was still at Yale, Dr. 
Eliot joined the Children’s Bureau staff as 
Director of the Division of Child and Mater- 
nal Health, and for 10 years and 2 months 
commuted regularly between New Haven and 
Washington. Later, she was appointed As- 
sistant Chief of the Bureau and in 1941 was 
named Associate Chief. In June 1949 she 
left temporarily for a 2-year stint as Assist- 
ant Director General of the World Health 
Organization and returned 7 months ago 
to head the Bureau she had served so long. 

The vitality, determination and singleness 
of purpose that have propelled Dr. Eliot along 
this path are not obvious at first glance. 
Her eye is sharp and twinkling, her smile 
friendly, her step quick and firm; but her 
manner is reserved, her voice quiet, her ex- 
pression serene and untroubled. There is 
nothing, on the surface at least, of the driv- 
ing woman. She has little concern for 
clothes, none at all for special hair styles or 
cosmetics. Her appearance, far as it may be 
from the standards for career women set by 
movies and magazines, is in its own way a 
special asset. 

“You should see Martha Eliot in action be- 
fore a congressional committee,” one asso- 
ciate of many years remarked recently. 
“Representatives or Senators will look her 
over and start remembering grandma and the 
cooky jar. They'll miss completely the iron 
purpose behind that disarming appearance 
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until she makes one flat statement or asks 
the one straight question that cuts through 
all the floss and drives right to the heart of 
the matter under discussion. Yes; her ap- 
pearance is disarming—until you lock at her 
mouth. Straight and firm, just like George 
Washington's.” 

This unpretentiousness of speech and ap- 
pearance matches the general informality 
with which she conducts her affairs. Up a 
little before 7 a. m. at her home in Yorktown 
Village, a Washington suburb, she drives her 
own car to the Federal Security Agency 
Building, where her office is located, and is 
at her desk by 8:30. From then on, with 
clocklike precision until well past 6 p. m., 
her day is a constant succession of meet- 
ings with members of her staff and directors 
of other Government agencies concerned 
with children. National leaders in the fields 
of education, health, welfare, child develop- 
ment, and research come in a stream to dis- 
cuss the place of their programs, public or 
private, in the over-all picture of work for 
children. 

If she has an important appointment, she 
may take a guest to the agency’s executive 
dining room. Otherwise, like as not, she 
will stand on line for her light lunch in the 
agency's basement cafeteria where there is 
nothing strange in a youthful messenger’s 
telling a bureau chief about to unload her 
tray: “Sorry, I'm saving that place for my 
friend.” Often she will buy an extra brownie 
to tuck in her handbag to take home for a 
9-year-old neighbor. 

A good many evenings and week-ends are 
spent going over reports and surveys, pre- 
paring talks and planning future projects. 
She has said of her job: “I believe, with Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, that being a public servant 
is one of the highest callings any citizen of 
the United States can have.” 

She lives in a comfortable suburban house 
with a friend of many years, Dr. Ethel Dun- 
ham, a world authority on the subject of 
premature babies. The strength of her do- 
mesticity may be fudged by the fact that 
when she left the Children’s Bureau for the 
World Health Organization she moved all 
her household furnishings—including the 
refrigerator—to Geneva, and has since moved 
them all back again. 

Her home has a New England flavor, spiced 
with unexpected touches reflecting her 
travels throughout the world, and ranging 
from ancient Chinese lacquer work to mod- 
ern Israeli paintings. She is fond of music, 
a lover of poetry. The work of her cousin, 
T. S. Eliot, she finds “stimulating”—though 
she admits the message she gets from it may 
not be precisely the one he put in. Some- 
times she reads a mystery story on rare 
nights when sleep is slow in coming. 

Her family ties are strong. Whenever pos- 
sible, she spends part of her summer at 
Magog, Quebec. Here she, her sister, Abigail, 
head of Boston’s famed Nursery Training 
School, their brother, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, head of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and others of the Eliot clan occupy 
separate cottages bought by their father 50 
years ago. They spend their days much as 
they always have, felling trees, chopping 
vvood, going boating. Time brings some 
changes though, and it has been many years 
since Martha baked six loaves of bread every 
other night. 

Her job being what it is, such tranquil 
days are not likely to be hers soon again. 
The Children’s Bureau has been termed “the 
conscience of the American people toward 
its children,” and, in the opinion of those 
who work professionally with the young, 
there is a lot to trouble that conscience these 
days. As the defense decade continues, ques- « 
tions arise very similar to those which 
plagued them during World War II. 

With mothers being called into factories, 
how will their children be cared for during 
the day? How is the maternity care of serv- 
icemen’s wives to be financed? What can 
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be done about the black market in babies 
for adoption, a racket that thrives on the 
private tragedies that abound in these 
troubled times? 

Emergency considerations, however, do not 
displace others of continuing basic impor- 
tance. How, for instance, can more prema- 
ture babies be brought safely through their 
first few months of life? How can the health 
of mothers be further protected and im- 
proved? How can congenital defects be pre- 
vented or corrected as soon as possible? 

In the quest for workable answers to such 
questions the Children’s Bureau stands as a 
focal point at which new facts about chil- 
dren and their needs are assembled and from 
which new knowledge flows to those who seek 
it. Dr. Eliot may be expected to go on as she 
has in the past, quietly proposing projects 
that even her close associates sometimes 
consider impossible and seeing them through 
to success with a minimum of fuss. In so 
doing, she is following an injunction carved 
in onyx on a small crest ring she has worn 
for many years. “Tace et fac.” It is the 
Eliot family motto: “Be silent and act.” 





Address by Hon. William Benton, of Con- 
necticut, at Communion Breakfast of 
the Holy Name Society of the Sacred 
Heart Church, Danbury, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by my colleague the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BeNnTon] at the 
communion breakfast of the Holy Name 
Society of the Sacred Heart Church, of 
Danbury, Conn., April 6, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


It is a very rare privilege for me to share 
this occasion with you. Faithful and united, 
you have offered your corporate communion 
to your Creator. Now, in the manner of 
the earliest Christians, you partake together 
in the feast of love and friendship which 
follows divine service. 

My privilege is the greater because I am 
not of your faith. Indeed, my grandfather 
went out from Connecticut as a Congrega- 
tional missionary to Syria—a hundred years 
and more ago—and my father followed his 
footsteps into the church. But I feel as one 
with you this morning because all of us here 
hold at least two things in common, the 
principles of Christianity and the love of 
our country. 

It has always seemed to me that there is 
an intimate relation between these two 
things—between the sense of personal re- 
ligious obligation and the obligation of loy- 
alty to country. The record of your co- 
religionists in the history of our Nation is 
unsurpassed for loyalty. Archbishop Cush- 
ing has recently pointed out that no Cath- 
olic has ever betrayed our Nation. And all 
thinking Americans know full well the price- 
less asset that you as Catholics are to this 
Nation—in your united loyalty and in your 
efforts to maintain standards of Christian 
morality in every phase of American life. 
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Those who would today disparage the im- 
portance of religion might well ponder the 
words of George Washington in his farewell 
address: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens.” 

During the past half century we have seen 
an alarming erosion of religious belief 
throughout much of the world. We have 
seen an alarming rise in skepticism and 
materialism. Some observers believe that the 
rise of such a cult as communism represents 
the effort to find a substitute for religion. 
And yet—at least in the Western World— 
there are hopeful signs—there are signs that, 
out of the tensions and anxieties of our 
times—and out of a growing disillusion with 
materialism—we are witnessing a turning of 
the tide—the beginning of a return to reli- 
gion. Nearly half the people of the United 
States now claim no church membership. 
Yet the latest yearbook of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica reports as follows: “There were 
unmistakable signs uf an increased interest 
in religion in the United States during 1950. 
* * © Other lands felt the same stir- 
ring. * * * Church membership figures 
published for 1949 and 1950 represent the 
highest proportion of the total population 
(of the United States), ever reported in the 
religious orders.” 

The communicants of your own faith, of 
course, represent the largest single denomi- 
nation in the United States—there are 27,- 
000,000 of you—three times as many as in 
any other denomination. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the encyclopedia attests, is 
also the largest single denomination in the 
world. It has 421,000,000 members. All 
other Christian denominations together 
total only 321,000,000. The Mohammedans 
total 315,000,000, and the Confusionists, 300,- 
000,000—though we may expect the latter to 
dwindle—at least temporarily—as commu- 
nism tightens its grip on China. 

It seems to me these figures have tremen- 
dous significance. As the still-free world 
girds itself to resist the. determined on- 
slaught of communism—and communism is 
the very symbol of godlessness and mate- 
rialism—these figures show where the core 
of our resistance lies. It thrives where people 
believe deeply in the doctrine of the dignity 
of the individual and of the individual's 
responsibility before God, before himself, and 
before his fellow men. 

Your church is a great bastion of the re- 
sistance. It has great numbers and it has 
great unanimity. It was among the first to 
recognize the danger, and to suffer persecu- 
tion in those areas where communism took 
over the government by force or by fraud. 
Above all, it quickly recognized the basic 
nature of the Communist attack—the attack 
against men’s minds and beliefs and their 
hearts as well. 

Yes; the Catholic Church took world lead- 
ership in denouncing the true nature of the 
menace. Yet I wonder how many of you 
here this morning have sensed the full scope 
and the terrifying skill of Communist 
propaganda. 

I was called in by President Truman as 
the war was ending in August of 1945, to 
organize America’s first peacetime program 
of international information. Part of my 
duty, for more than 2 years, was to analyze 
the communistic propaganda, and to try to 
cope with it with the piteously small budget 
Congress was then willing to allot. The 
Kremlin spends more than $5,000,000,000 a 
year for propaganda ouside its own borders. 
High Commissioner McCloy, of Germany, 
estimated for me its expenditures in Ger- 
many alone at half a billion. I had twenty 






to thirty million. It was a good 50 to 1, 
Ever since then—in and out of Govern- 
ment—I have been battling for a more 
adequate American campaign of truth. 

I shall give you only one example of the 
need. It is my belief that China fell to 
Communist propaganda at least as much as 
to Communist arms. In 1945 Chiang had 
much the stronger army. Why did his army 
melt away? Why did the weapons we had 
given him turn up in the hands of the 
Reds? Why was the countryside in which 
he operated riddled with Red collaborators? 
General Mao shrewdly observed, “Guerrillas 
are like fish and the people are the water 
in which they swim; when the water is warm 
and friendly, the fish multiply.” What made 
the water so warm and friendly? 

The answer to all these questions is that 
the Communists had cleverly played on the 
legitimate aspirations of the Chinese people 
with fraudulent promises—promises of com- 
plete national independence, promises of re- 
forms in land tenure, promises to get rid of 
age-long exploitation, oppression, and hun- 
ger. No one was able to convince the Chinese 
people that the promises would wind up as 
an enslavement to Russia. No one attempt- 
ed to show the Chinese farmers that the 
promised land reforms would end up as en- 
forced collectivization. 

Those of you who have visited Europe will 
know how strong can be these appeals to 
national independence and unity, how strong 
can be appeals to rectify economic injus- 
tice. I give you Ireland as a quick example, 
though nothing in the history of British rule 
remotely rivals the centuries-old record of 
exploitation of the Chinese farmer. 

We can be proud and grateful that so far 
Americans have not fallen prey to the vicious 
and intensive propaganda of communism. 
Our waters here are cold and hostile. The 
latest FBI figure for American-practicing 
Communists is 35,000, though the number 
of sympathizers is harder to estimate. This 
is 35,000 out of 155,000,000. We have evi- 
dence, however, that a small number of peo- 
ple in responsible positions in our Govern- 
ment have carried within themselves the 
seeds of Communist treachery. Naturally 
the Communists seek to infiltrate into the 
sensitive spots in Government, as they do 
into the field of communication and into 
education. I am proud to tell you that I 
was one of the first officers of the Govern- 
ment to demand thorough investigations, 
and to grease the skids for the culprits. The 
exposure of the disloyal has met with the 
overwhelming approval of the American peo- 
ple. However, I do not see how any decent 
American could sleep nights if he really be- 
lieved there were 57 or 81 or 205 card-carry- 
ing Communists in the State Department— 
and these are all figures which have been 
bruited about. 

The sad truth today is that there are not 
a few people in this country, whose loyalty 
is beyond question and whose motives have 
been the betterment of humanity and the 
improvement of this country within the 
framework of our Constitution, who are now 
being made the victims of unjust and unfair 
attacks. These attacks are without credible 
evidence. They are attacks which seek to 
tar innocent people with the communistic 
stick. They are doubly vicious because, al- 
though unsupported by evidence, they are 
most difficult to rebut. 

Reputations are hard-bought things; yet 
they are fragile. The man in the street often 
remembers only the attack and not the re- 
buttal, particularly if the attack is made 
by a supposedly responsible individual and 
even the holder of a national office. How 
can the fellow who reads as he runs differ- 
entiate between the accusation and the 
proof? He has no time to analyze the evi- 
dence or to draw his own conclusions, 
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In Othello, Shakespeare had something ap- 
propriate to say about this: 


“Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis some- 
thing, nothing; 
"Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And make me poor indeed.” 


An even stronger condemnation was ex- 
pressed by Christ himself. We often see pic- 
tures by the greatest artists of Christ flay- 
ing the money changers in the temple. But 
his strongest condemnation was reserved for 
the scandal-givers when he said “It were bet- 
ter for him that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck, and that he should 
be drowned in the depth of the sea” (St. 
Matthew XVIII: 6). 

One of the most frequent criticisms of our 
Government is that we do not have the right 
type of men in office. Efforts are constantly 
being made by both major parties to choose 
for important office men of proven ability, 
men who have demonstrated their worth in 
business and in the professions. Quite often, 
and let me say more often than you think, 
the greatest deterrent to active participation 
in office, the greatest deterrent to securing 
the right kind of men, is the absence of pure 
Christian charity in the treatment of those 
in public life. People of blameless reputa- 
tion, when they go into government, must 
bear the slings and arrows of undeserved 
criticism, and not merely criticism of their 
acts, but criticism of their motives, of their 
ideals, of their friends, and of their families. 
Thus, all too often, capable people feel that 
despite the call of duty the burden is too 
great. Thus America is the loser when we 
develop a Washington climate which nour- 
ishes irresponsible aspersions, unjustified 
criticism, and scandalous attacks. 

Iam not suggesting that the area of legiti- 
mate criticism be circumscribed in any way. 
Criticism is necessary and vital to the func- 
tioning of healthy government. This has 
always been true in any system of repre. 
sentative government. In England the party 
not in power is referred to as His Majesty’s 
loyal opposition, a term which connotes 
high respect. But in this country there are 
those who hope to profit through Members 
of Congress who sandbag those with whom 
they disagree by outrageous misrepresenta- 
tions and unprincipled attacks. Such tac- 
tics are both un-American and un-Christian. 

I remind you of the statement issued by 
the Catholic bishops of the United States 
at the close of their annual meeting in Wash- 
ington last November: 

“In politics, the principle that anything 
goes simply because people are thought not 
to expect any high degree of honor in poli- 
ticians is grossly wrong. We have to re- 
cover that sense of personal obligation on 
the part of the voter and that sense of pub- 
lic trust on the part of the elected official 
which give meaning and dignity to political 
life. Those who are selected for office by 
their fellow men are entrusted with great 
responsibilities. They have been selected 
not for self-enrichment but for conscien- 
tious public service. In their speech and in 
their actions they are bound by the same 
laws of justice and charity which bind pri- 
vate individuals in every other sphere of 
human activity. Dishonesty, slander, de- 
traction, and defamation of character are as 
truly transgressions of God's commandments 
when resorted to by men in political life as 
they are for all other men.” 

I wish that great statement could be en- 
graved in the minds of all Americans. We 
must always remember that in the last analy- 
sis our system of government depends on the 
fundamenta: common sense and good judg- 
ment of our citizenry. We cannot afford to 


stomach demagogic mouthings. We must 
not condone irresponsible character assassi- 
nation. We must seek public men who re- 
spect and cherish the noble principles of the 
Founder of Christianity. 

May I then congratulate you this morn- 
ing upon this occasion for this demonstra- 
tion of your practical Catholicism, for the 
public profession of your belief, for your 
firm and unswerving allegiance and loyalty 
to our great Nation, and may I urge upon 
you to continue in the future to heed the 
teachings of your church and of your great 
leaders who have stressed that Christianity 
is not confined to the house of worship but 
is essential in the home, in the market place, 
and in the public forum. 

Our America will be an even better Amer- 
ica when more of those in public office bring 
with them a practicing faith in these great 
ideals. 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a radio broadcast by myself on April 14, 
1952. The title of the broadcast is 
“Happenings in Washington, Program 
No. 57.” 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON, PROGRAM No. 57 


(Text of broadcast by Hon. Epwarp MartTINn, 
of Pennsylvania) 


This is Ep MarTINn, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital and bringing you an- 
other discussion of Happenings in Wash- 
ington. 

I know it is difficult for the average citizen 
to keep up with the many investigations 
now being conducted by congressional com- 
mittees. 

Most of our people are so busy trying to 
keep ahead of high taxes and high prices 
that they can’t give much attention to the 
waste and extravagance now being revealed 
in many Government agencies. 

It is important to bear in mind that prac- 
tically all of the Government.spending is in 
the hands of the executive branch of the 
Government. . 

It is true that Congress appropriates the 
money. But once the appropriation bills 
are passed—the various executive depart- 
ments and agencies take charge. They are in 
control of the spending, and whether the 
people get full value for their money or 
not depends upon the ability, the efficiency, 
and the simple honesty of those entrusted 
with the administration of public funds. 

I don’t have to remind yc, that every 
dollar they spend is your money. It is the 
money you pay in taxes. Every dollar that 
is wasted, every dollar that is spent unneces- 
sarily, every dollar thrown away in extrava- 
gance, is a dollar out of the earnings of the 
American taxpayer, and that includes every 
one of us. 

When government grows up so big and so 
complicated that it proposes to spend 
$85,000,000,000 in a single year, it is time 
to find out how much is being spent wisely 
and how much is being squandered. 
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That is what Congress has been doing and 
as a result we know that waste in our Gov- 
ernment, that could be stopped, mounts up 
to billions of dollars. 

The total is composed of many thousands 
of items. Many of them are small but they 
are like the tiny brooks which flow together 


‘to create great rivers. 


Some of them are so small that the average 
citizen, and even the average Congressman, 
is sometimes inclined to ask: 

“Why do they bother with anything so 
trifling? Why don’t they just go after the 
big spending?” 

It is because big spending is only the sum 
of all the little spending. To eliminate bil- 
lions in waste we must cut off thousands of 
items of waste, large and small. Some of 
them run into millions of dollars. Others 
amount to only a few thousand or even a 
few hundred dollars apiece. 

I want to give you some examples of this 
waste and unnecessary bureaucratic spend- 
ing. They add up to the great totals partly 
responsible for the high taxes every one 
of us must pay. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, an 
agency of the Department of Agriculture, 
has been buying and storing grain under 
the crop-support program. 

Some has been stored for 4 or 5 years and 
even longer. As far back as 1949 the Gov- 
ernment was warned that it had better sell 
the grain and move it out because it was 
beginning to spoil. 

Here in Washington the bureaucrats did 
nothing except continue to pay rent for the 
grain elevators and storage bins in which 
the grain continued to decay. The CCC 
did not even send out inspectors to check 
the condition of this grain until 2 years 
later, in 1951. 

Now a full-fledged investigation is under 
way. Millions of bushels of grain are rotted, 
spoiled, and completely useless. The loss 
in this case will be large, possibly tens of 
millions of dollars of your tax money, all be- 
cause of Government carelessness and waste. 

There are other such cases. 

Just the other day a new one was uncov- 
ered in upper New York State. A few years 
ago the Government spent $7,600,000 to buy 
up surplus beans. This was done to sup- 
port the market. A small amount was later 
sold. But most was kept in storage. The 
rental of these storage facilities amounted 
to $10,000 a month. 

The beans have been there ever since. 
They have spoiled and rotted. Present esti- 
mates are that this stupid waste will cost 
the taxpayers between five and six million 
dollars. 

And for that mess of worthless, decayed, 
and rotted beans you, the people of Penn- 
sylvania and the other people of the United 
States, are still paying $10,000 a month, just 
for storage space. 

In 1947, 1948, and 1949 your Government 
went into the pepper market to stockpile 
pepper for strategic purposes. Government 
buying sent the price up from 55 cents a 
pound to $2.75 a pound. It bought and 
bought and bought. 

Now the Gorernment has on hand a st,a- 
tegic supply of pepper, enough to last for 
several hundred years. Some have figured 
it might be a thousand-year supply. Of 
course when the Government stopped buying 
the price fell sharply and the stored pepper 
is now worth much less than the Govern- 
ment paid for it. 

One Senate investigating committee de- 
veloped a choice bit of information about 
the cost of firing Government help. The 
committee discovered that it cost one agency 
$158,000 to cut through all the red tape 
required to fire 25 employees. 
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Just think of that for a moment, $158,000 
of the taxpayers’ money just to get rid of 
25 employees. 

It seems insane and incredible to a normal 
person. 

A Washington newspaper recently printed 
facts about a case which I regard as the 
absolute height of absurdity. The electric 
wall clock in one Government office stopped. 
A stenographer telephoned to the building 
maintenance department for an electrician 
to repair the clock. 

The man at the other end asked: “Is it 
a round clock or a square clock?” 

The girl studied the clock and told the 
man it appeared to be a round-faced clock 
in a square frame. 

So they sent up two clock experts to handle 
the repairs, the man who worked on square 
clocks and the man who worked on round 
clocks. 

This story, I may say, has never been de- 
nied or repudiated in any way. 

You've all read in your newspapers of 
course about the congressional investigation 
into the construction of our north African 
air bases, how millions of dollars were 
wasted. You have read also about that air 
base project for Greenland, near the North 
Pole. The workmen for that one collected 
several million dollars in wages before the 
first of them even reached the site where 
the work was to be done. 

Let's turn again to smaller items. 

The Navy ordered 130 sets of golf clubs 
for its recreation program. Each had to 
consist of four matching woods and eight 
matching irons. If you are a golfer, and I 
am not, you know that few golfers, dub or 
expert, own that kind of elaborate equip- 
ment. 

Then the Navy rejected the low bid al- 
though the specifications were complied 
with. 

Why? Because the low bidder did not 
furnish one of the top-flight brands. 

Consider ordinary 25-watt electric bulbs. 
They are small ones. You normally use 50- 
or 60-watt bulbs in your home. When the 
25-watt bulb was selling retail in the civil- 
ian market for 10 cents, the Army engineers 
were buying them in vast quantities at 11 
cents apiece; the Medical Corps was paying 
13 cents; and the Signal Corps was paying 
37 cents each, 

This is but one of the little streams which 
flow into the river of waste. Congressional 
investigation has resulted in correcting the 
electric-bulb situation. Thus we cut off one 
source of the total waste. 

In 4 years the Army bought 19 pairs of 
toenail clippers for dogs. But it prepared 
a four-page detailed list of specifications 
for them. We ended that. 

The Army also prepared seven pages cf 
specifications for ping-pong balls for the 
servicemen’s clubs. We've ended that by 
investigation and publicity. 

These are tiny trickles, all feeding the 
great river of waste and all paid for out of 
your pockets. 

Do you remember Greenbelt, Md.? The 
Government built a model town there dur- 
ing the 1930's. The cost to the taxpayers 
was about $17,500,000. 

Today, in the midst of inflation, when 
real-estate prices are about double what 
they were in the 1930's, the Government is 
offering to sell Greenbelt to private owner- 
ship for less than $10,000,000. 

What about that loss? Just another case 
where the taxpayer foots the bill. 

Have you heard about the trick bridge near 
Decatur, Iowa? Instead of building the 
bridge across the river the Government en- 
gineers decided they would build the entire 
bridge on dry land on one side of the river. 

Then they would dig a new channel and 
divert the river under the bridge. 
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This bit of genius was supposed to save the 
taxpayers $4,000,000 in construction costs. 

Well, they built the bridge but now they 
find it will cost $8,000,000 to divert the river. 
In other words, instead of saving $4,000,000, 
the cost will be $4,000,000 more and, again, 
the taxpayer foots the bill. 

Some of you may have read recently about 
the Army engineer depot at Baton Rouge, 
La. It was declared surplus. All the other 
Federal departments and agencies said they 
had no use for this surplus depot. It was 
sold for a little over $200,000 to a private 
corporation. 

Whereupon the Air Force promptly leased 
back two-thirds of the property, paying the 
private owners an annual rental of about 
$220,000. Yes; you heard me correctly. The 
annual rent for two-thirds of the property is 
greater than the entire sale price received by 
the Government. 

Finally the Air Force decided it wasn’t be- 
ing very smart. Now it is offering close to 
$2,000,000 to repurchase the property. 

I could go on and on with many similar 
cases. ; 

When you add them up, a few hundred 
dollars here, a few thousand dollars there, 
several million dollars somewhere else, they 
reach a staggering total. 

As I told you earlier, the broad river of 
Government waste and spending is pouring 
in from all sides. 

The only way we can dry up the big river 
is by drying up the thousands of little feeder 
streams. 

Everyone of you should be interested. 
This waste is paid for out of the pockets of 
everyone who works, whether it be on the 
farm, in the factory, in the office, in the 
mine or anywhere else. 

The administration has asked Congress to 
impose higher taxes on the American people 
to pay for the huge Federal spending pro- 
grams. 

In recent years everyone has learned that 
a “soak the rich” policy does not produce 
sufficient revenue to pay the cost of operat- 
ing the big Federal bureaucracy. 

We have learned that a large share of the 
burden falls upon the little fellow, the work- 
ing man, the small-business man, and the 
farmer. . 

I want to tell you about a study made by 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. It is a joint House and Senate 
committee of Congress, with a staff of non- 
political financial experts and economists to 
work on tax matters. 

When the administration asked for more 
taxes the committee staff made a study to 
determine where such taxes could be raised. 
This is what they found. 

If the Federal Government took every 
penny of taxable income earned by every in- 
dividual making $6,000 a year or more it 
would provide enough additional tax money 
to run the Federal Government for only 314 
weeks. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, if waste and 
useless spending continue, resulting in 
higher taxes, the big pinch will be felt by 
those in the low-income groups who have a 
hard time getting along now. 

There is no other place to get it. 

Your help is needed in the fight for econ- 
omy. I promise you I shall continue to do 
my part. 

I am a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee which writes the tax bills. I 
shall not vote for new or higher taxes. And 
I shall continue to fight for less spending, 
for drying up the little brooks and the 
larger streams that pour into the great river 
of Federal waste. 

This is Ep MarTINn, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your ate 
tention. 





Disarmament and the Folly of a World 
Armaments Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, at 
the opening session of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission on 
March 14, the American Deputy, Am- 
bassador Benjamin V. Cohen, delivered 
remarks which I think express in per- 
tinent language, the feelings of the 
American people on the subject of dis- 
armament and the long-range folly of 
a world armaments race. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this thought-provok- 
ing address, which I hope will have been 
noted by all people everywhere, be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR BENJAMIN VY. 
CoHEN, Deputy UNITED StTaTES REPRESENT- 
ATIVE, AT MEETING OF THE DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, MarcH 14, 1952 


We are met here to consider how peace may 
be made more secure and the general welfare 
advanced by disarmament. We have been 
given a broad mandate by the General As- 
sembly because the peoples of the world 
want a world free from the burden and fear 
of armaments. It is no accident that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, when he first formulated the 
four freedoms, translated the fourth free- 
dom—freedom from fear—into world terms 
to mean a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a thor- 
ough fashion that no nation will be in a 
position to commit an act of physical aggres- 
sion against any neighbor—anywhere in the 
world. 

We meet here to discuss disarmament as 
nations are building up their armed strength 
because of their fears of each other's armed 
strength. The fear of armaments has led not 
to disarmament but to increased armaments, 
increased suspicion, and profound distrust. 
Armaments have not only been growing in 
volume, they have so grown in destructive 
power that another total war might con- 
ceivably destroy the whole civilized world. 

Nations’ fears have multiplied their arms 
and nations’ arms have multiplied their 
fears. The people of the world look to this 
Commission to find a way to reverse this 
process, to achieve balance by reduction in- 
stead of by production of armed forces and 
armaments. The people look to us for guid- 
ance away from this wasteful approach to 
security and toward the constructive ap- 
proach—a systematic plan for getting out 
from under the burden and fear. 

Ours is therefore a terrifying responsibil- 
ity. If we want to preserve what is left of 
our common peace, common civilization, 
common humanity, we must not fail. 

There should be no question as to our goal. 

Our goal is freedom from fear. The goal 
can be reached by reducing armaments to 
such a point in such a thorough fashion and 
with such foolproof safeguards that no na- 
tion is in a position to wage successful war. 
That means the elimination of mass armies 
and all other instruments of mass destruc- 
tion. That means an open world with no 
secret armies, no secret weapons, and no 
secret war plans. 
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With effective disarmament in a truly open 
world, no nation would have reason to fear 
or suspect that any other nation was covert- 
ly making preparations to fight a war. In 
such a world, any new aggressor’s flouting of 
the rules of the open world would be known 
long before he could put himself in a posi- 
tion to fight a war. 

We have already learned from our work in 
the Atomic Energy Commission and in the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments 
that it is difficult to make genuine progress 
unless we tackle the problem of armaments 
and the problem of balanced armed strength 
as a whole. We cannot make progress by 
eliminating one category of armaments only 
to build up armed strength in other ways. 
We may indeed find it relatively easier and 
more practicable to enforce a genuine and 
drastic disarmament system in an open 
world than to police an armed world with 
elaborate and involved ceilings on various 
and not readily comparable categories of 
armaments. 

All members of the United Nations have 
agreed not to use force in their interna- 
tional relations except to keep the peace, as 
provided by the Charter. If we are serious 
in our undertakings to eliminate the use of 
force as an instrument of national policy, 
we should be willing to move toward the 
goal of universal disarmament as rapidly as 
effective safeguards can be devised and put 
into effect to protect law-abiding states from 
the hazards of violations and evasions. In 
a disarmed world, nations will need only a 
small militia with small arms, to cope with 
internal disorders. Asmall militia with small 
arms would not be tempted to stray into its 
neighbor’s territory. 

Once the goal of a disarmed and open 
world is attained, the task of statesmanship 
to keep the peace would become much easier. 
In an open and a relatively disarmed world, 
measures to maintain security against a law- 


breaker, if undertaken promptly, could be 
carried out with a minimum of force. 

If such a world is accepted as our goal, 
how do we get there? 

Distrust and suspicion and political dif- 
ferences interpose serious and perhaps in- 
superable obstacles in the way of quick at- 


tainment of our goal. The United States 
Secretary of State said in Paris last fall: 

“When it comes to reducing armaments, 
there must obviously be some connection be- 
tween the solution of great problems, the re- 
duction of tensions, and the reduction of 
armaments. * * * 

“On the other hand, the very working out 
of such a system * * * will in itself 
help to reduce these tensions and help us 
to find solutions for problems which now 
seem very difficult tous. * * * 

“The inauguration of such a system will 
in and of itself furnish a turning point in 
history, a point from which the world can 
turn away from tension and the danger of 
war and turn toward cooperation for the 
establishment of peace.” 

This is to say that, if we reach our goal 
of an unarmed, open world, many of the 
causes of existing suspicion and distrust, 
and many of the existing political differences, 
would no longer disturb us. Progress in one 
field goes with progress in the other. In any 
case, if we knew of a certainty that no nation 
was in a state of preparedness to undertake 
@ major war, there would be a profound 
change in the climate of international re- 
lationships. Differences would remain. But 
the people would know that they could not 
suddenly explode into war. The goal of 
disarmament is not to regulate but to pre- 
vent war to make war inherently and con- 
stitutionally impossible as a means of ad- 
justing disputes between nations. 

These changes will not be made overnight. 
It is hard for men accustomed to living in 


the dark to trust themselves in the light. We 
are all deeply concerned about our national 
safety. No responsible statesman can be ex- 
pected to risk the national security of his 
country for a hope which may prove to be 
illusory. We know that in our own life- 
time aggressors have used disarmament 
agreements and nonagression pacts to lull 
their victims into a false sense of security. 
We must not let that happen again. What 
we want is a balanced reduction in arms and 
in armies to the lowest possible levels, based, 
as President Truman has stated, “on safe- 
guards that will insure the compliance of 
all nations.” 

Until we can agree on and put into effect 
@ system of balanced reduction with ade- 
quate safeguards, free nations cannot leave 
their freedom and security at the mercy of 
the uncontrolled armed strength of other 
nations. Until all do reduce, the free must 
continue to produce, in order to keep the 
peace. But as President Truman has said: 
“We would prefer to see the nations cut down 
their armed forces on a balanced basis that 
would be fair to all. That is the way we 
hoped the world would follow 6 years ago, 
when we helped to set up the United Nations. 
And it is what we are still working for—an 
international order without the burden of 
tremendous armaments.” 

We must face the difficulties of our task. 
If we wish to make progress we must try 
to understand one another’s problems. We 
must avoid recrimination and abuse. We 
will not make progress by boasting of our 
own good intentions and casting the blame 
for failure on others. It is better that we 
should be able to report some tangible prog- 
ress than that we excoriate each other for 
not reaching heaven in a single bound. 

I hope this progress can be made, even 
if a little at a time, along a broad front. 
Our mandate from the General Assembly is 
not a limited one. “The development by 
the United Nations of comprehensive and 
coordinated plans, under international con- 
trol, for the regulation, limitation, and bal- 
anced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments, for the elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and 
for the effective international control of 
atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the use of atomic ener- 
gy for peaceful purposes only.” 

Obviously the General Assembly does not 
believe that we can reach the goal the world 
wants by abolishing one weapon, or adopt- 
ing promises no one can enforce, or recom- 
mending reductions without regard to what 
the present levels are. Law-abiding na- 
tions cannot be expected to agree to any 
formula of arms reduction which would 
perpetuate an existing imbalance of armed 
strength and aggravate, rather than relieve, 
their fears of aggression. 

The General Assembly also requires us to 
look at the total world picture, and to un- 
derstand the relationship between the whole 
and its interdependent parts. An English 
poet has defined freedom as leave to live by 
no man’s leave, underneath the law. Na- 
tions, like individuals, do not feel secur7e in 
their freedom unless they have leave to live 
by no other natyon’s leave, underneath the 
law. Many of the present difficulties both in 
Europe and in Asia spring from an imbal- 
ance of armed strength which causes some 
nations to feel that they live only by leave 
or grace of their more powerful and none- 
too-friendly neighbors. If a balanced re- 
duction of arms is to reduce fear of ag- 
gression, it must take into account the bal- 
ance of armed strength of the most power- 
ful states not only in relation to one an- 
other, but also in relation to their neigh- 
bors. In other words, a truly balanced pro- 
gram of disarmament must deal not only 
with the relations of the powerful states 
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with each other, but must redress the pres- 
ent imbalance of armed strength in Europe 
and Asia so as to dispel the fears of free 
nations in those areas. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that 
the United States Government proposes for 
the consideration of the Disarmament Com- 
mission the draft plan of work now before 
you. This plan, on which we are anxious to 
have the views of other delegations, follows 
the language of the General Assembly reso- 
lution establishing this Commission. The 
language is deliberately designed to cover the 
essential elements of any balanced disarma- 
ment system without prejudging the details 
of those elements. We believe that any pro- 
posals any government may wish to advance 
can be considered under the appropriate 
headings of the plan. 

In our deliberations here, there is room 
for all constructive ideas. Every suggestion 
on practical ways and means of building a 
security system based on reduction instead 
of production of weapons needs to be thor- 
oughly explored in an open-minded spirit— 
needs to be tested by hard facts of interna- 
tional life, by the question as to whether 
the proposal will work in the mutual interest 
of all governments and all peoples. 

The people of the world are not interested 
in propaganda tricks or polemics. They ex- 
pect from us a workable plan for a new house 
of peace and security. They are interested 
in the livability of this structure. They be- 
lieve that a new approach to world disarma- 
ment can be made in practical terms. 

As I said earlier, my Government hopes 
that the Commission will explore all these 
points. We might most usefully begin with 
a consideration of those items on which 
agreement is most likely to facilitate further 
progress. The General Assembly has di- 
rected the Commission “to consider from the 
outset plans for progressive and continuing 
disclosure’ and verification of all armed 
forces—including para-military, security, and 
police forces—and all armaments including 
atomic, the implementation of which is rec- 
ognized as a first and indispensable step in 
carrying out the disarmament program en- 
visaged in the present resolution.” That 
point is therefore first on our plan of work. 

No responsible government can agree to 
cut its own defenses without knowing where 
such cut will leave it in relation to the 
armed forces of other countries. As Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “If we could first know 
where we are, and whither we are tending, 
we could better judge what to do and how 
to do it.” 

We are directed to make our first report 
by June 1. The time is short. We trust 
that if we concentrate on the items of dis- 
closure and verification we may be able to 
report some real progress which will enable 
us to grapple more intelligently with the 
other vital problems listed here. That does 
not mean that we should not give thought to 
other items in which there may be a possi- 
bility of early progress. 

Starting with disclosure and verification, 
our plan of work moves forward to four other 
points which seem to us to embrace the rest 
of the ramified problems which must be ex- 
plored in the development of an honest and 
workable disarmament system. 

Having considered under our first point 
ways of finding out the armed strength of 
all nations, we come to grips in our second 
point with the heart of the disarmament 
problem. This second point involves the ex- 
ploration of methods of setting limits on per- 
mitted armaments which includes of course 
the effective elimination of atomic weapons 
and all instruments adaptable to mass de- 
struction—categories to which the General 
Assembly's resolution directs our special at- 
tention. 
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Our third point involves consideration of 
the methods by which, having agreed on the 
principles of limitation and abolition of the 
various elements of armed strength, states 
would negotiate agreements with each other 
as to the Armed Forces and armaments per- 
mitted to each state and as to the distribu- 
tion of the permitted elements within each 
national Military Establishment. 

Next we come in our proposed work plan 
to the crucial question of how to enforce the 
principles of disarmament once those prin- 
ciples have been agreed upon and put into 
practice by all states possessed of substan- 
tial military strength. Under this item, we 
would consider the establishment of an inter- 
national control organ or organs and the ap- 
propriate rights, powers, and functions of 
such a control organ, together with the safe- 
guards necessary to deter any state from vio- 
lating the agreed disarmament program. 

Lastly, under our proposed work plan the 
Commission would consider the complex 
questions of procedure and timing involved 
in agreeing upon a disarmament program 
and putting that program into operation. 

For the sake of convenience, the five 
points of our work plan have been set down 
in what seems to us a logical sequence but, 
quite frankly, we see no compelling reason 
for the Commission to examine these prob- 
lems according to this or any other rigidly 
predetermined order, except insofar as the 
Commission is instructed to consider the 
matter of disclosure and verification from 
the outset. The order in which these prob- 
lems are taken up, and whether by the 
Commission itself or by subcommittees of 
the part or of the whole, seem to us ques- 
tions which the Commission should resolve 
in terms of its own best efficiency of opera- 
tion. On those questions, as on the text of 
the plan of work we have put before you, 
my Government would welcome the views 
of the other members of the Commission. 

In closing, I should emphasize that we 
offer these suggestions only as a beginning. 
Our desire is to proceed as rapidly as possi- 
ble to the goal of an open world where na- 
tional armaments will be reduced drasti- 
cally, and mass armies and all other instru- 
ments of mass destruction completely elim- 
inated, so that no state need stand in fear 
of aggression from any other state. Let us 
resolve to work together, determined, with 
God's help, to carry out our mandate: to 
lift from the peoples of this world the bur- 
den and fear of armaments and thus to 
liberate new energies and resources for pos- 
itive programs of reconstruction and de- 
velopment. Let us work together to make 
this a friendly, peaceful world in which all 
men may have a chance to live out their 
lives free from fear which men have cre- 
ated and free from want which men can 
avoid. 





Steel Seizure Brings New Crisis, Due to 
Insistence on High Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of April 9, 1952, though 
brief, speaks volumes: 

Sree. Serure Brincs New Crisis, Due To 
INSISTENCE ON HIGH PROFITS 


Today the Nation faces an unprecedented 
domestic crisis. A steel strike during a time 


of national emergency—for whatever we 
choose to call it officially, we are waging 
war in Korea—has been averted. But in its 
Place we have the Government actually 
running the biggest business in the coun- 
try—in President Truman's words, “in the 
public interest.” 

Such seizure is not a good thing. If up- 
held in the courts—and a bitter legal bat- 
tle is already under way—it may establish 
a socialistic precedent which may later rise 
to plague us. 

Yet the alternative was just as serious, 
perhaps even more so. We have an army of 
American boys in Korea. At any moment 
the present light fighting during peace ne- 
gotiations may break out into full-fledged, 
all-out war. These boys are dependent on 
adequate munitions of all kinds to carry on 
the struggle. And steel is the basic require- 
ment for all their needs. 

At this critical moment can our Govern- 
ment permit the flow of steel to be cut off? 

In view of all the circumstances, it must 
be recognized that responsibility goes back 
of the dramatic action of President Truman 
last night. The decision by the Wage Sta- 
biljization Board is what set the crisis in 
motion. 

This is an official arm of the Government 
and while it is claimed it was not wholly 
impartial in this case, its decision is binding. 
Labor in the steel industry was certainly en- 
titled to generous raises, but even conceding 
this, it must be recognized that the propor- 
tions of the labor victory were unusually 
sweeping. 

The key to the whole situation is the ob- 
stinate refusal of the steel industry to make 
any adequate adjustment in prices. Yet its 
profits are at an all-time high. It is hard 
to see how there can be any wide support 
for the industry's position. 

It now becomes the solemn duty of labor 
and management in steel to accept reality 
and bargain the issues. And there will have 
to be some modification in the scale of prices. 
This situation should not be the signal for 
an even higher inflationary spiral. 

The public interest must be the basis for 
the settlement of this crisis. And only the 
Government can speak for the public. 





Kansas Today 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
am proud of the State which I represent 
and call home, the State of Kansas. 

So that all of my colleagues and those 
who read the Recorp may know some of 
the reasons for my pride, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the transcript of a brief talk 
made by the director of the Kansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission, Mau- 
rice E, Fager, of Topeka, Kans., at a 
dinner recently attended by members of 
the Kansas State Society here in Wash- 
ington in early April this year. 

Everyone knows of Kansas’ promi- 
nence in the production of wheat, but 
amazingly enough not too many know 
of its importance in mineral wealth and 
its ever-growing industrial capacity. 
This and other items are brought out in 
this brief article. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Kansas TODAY 


Thank you, Senator. Honored guests at 
the head table—ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a pleasure for me to have this opportunity to 
present a progress report on your State— 
the State of Kansas. As your chairman has 
told you, I am director of the KIDC. I has- 
ten to say that is not a radio station, but 
the call letters for the Kansas Industrial De- 
velopment Ccmmission. We are a State 
agency, created by the 1939 legislature, after 
much demand on the part of the Kansas 
people that some State effort be made to 
create new wealth-producing avenues. Our 
real purpose is to foster and promote the 
economic welfare of Kansas. 

There have been many changes in Kansas 
during the last 15 years, changes that have 
been and are important to our people—be- 
cause most of these changes are creating 
new wealth, and thereby prosperity. 

Time will not permit me to project the 
whole story in detail. I wish that I could— 
I know you would be interested. I do want 
to tell you something about our progress in 
seven phases of our economy. They are: 
First, population; second, agriculture; third, 
minerals; fourth, government; fifth, health; 
sixth, industry; seventh, over-all economic 
conditions. 

First, let’s look at population: Scattered 
throughout 105 counties and 605 incorpor- 
ated cities, Kansas’ population in 1950 to- 
taled 1,905,299—an increase of 5.8 percent 
over 1940, better than three of its four neigh- 
bors. Eastern Kansas is more densely popu- 
lated than the western half. Urban areas 
gained more than 19 percent from 1940 to 
1950, higher than the Nation's average. The 
1950 census, showing 52 percent living in 
urban areas, was the first count in which 
the rural dwellers were not in the majority. 
The last decade’s sharp trend from farm to 
city is a result of farm mechanization and 
industrial growth. The freed rural popu- 
lation provides an adequate labor force for 
new industry in almost every locality. 

Second, our agriculture: Kansas farmers 
say Kansas soil is so rich that in a good many 
places it could be used as fertilizer. Ninety 
percent is silt-loam, silt-clay loam, loam, and 
sandy loam. Three-fifths is tillable with 
topsoil often 8 to 10 inches deep. Of its 52,- 
000,000 acres, Kansas has 48,000,000 in farm- 
land and pasture, giving it more acres under 
cultivation than any other State except 
Texas. Breadbasket of the world, Kansas is 
the Nation’s leading wheat State, annually 
producing one-fifth of the Nation's supply. 
Progressive Kansas farmers have made Kansas 
one of the world’s most mechanized farming 
areas. About 96 percent of the wheat crop 
and 47 percent of the oats crop is harvested 
by 67,000 combines. Kansas livestock is the 
primary market for Kansas crops. There are 
131,394 farms in Kansas, most of them owned 
by their operators. Total cash farm income 
last year was $1,208,056,000. 

Third, minerals: Kansas has 31 basic min- 
erals available in commercial quantities, 
giving it the greatest diversity of mineral 
resources of any area of equal size. Rank- 
ing eighth nationally in value of mineral 
production, Kansas increased its production 
160.6 percent in the period 1940-47, almost 
double the average of the other Midconti- 
nent States and 40 percent above the na- 
tional average. Kansas produces such min- 
erals as petroleum, natural gas, cement, 
stone, coal, zinc, lead, salt, clay, gypsum, 
etc. The value of Kansas mineral produc- 


tion for 1951 represents $405,300,000. 

Fourth, government: Dr. Milton Eisenhow- 
er said, “We Kansans are that happy mixture 
of town and country, agriculture and indus- 
try, which seems best suited to the main- 
tenance of democratic attitudes; 


and we 
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have a State spirit which is a unique mingling 
of Puritan morality, southern chivalry, and 
Western individualism.” The framers of 
Kansas’ constitution deeded a spirit of 
progress to Kansas by including provisions 
prohibiting slavery, extending the rights of 
women, and exempting homesteads from 
forced seizure. In 1887, Kansas became the 
first State to give women municipal suf- 
frage. The State pioneered in the district 
primary, and Senator Bristow, first United 
States Senator nominated in Kansas under 
the system, introduced the congressional 
resolution which put the election of United 
States Senators into the people’s hands. In 
1933, Kansas set up the Nation’s first legis- 
lative council. The “little legislature” di- 
rects a year-around study of problems likely 
to confront the next legislature. Kansas is 
one of four States without a bond issue and 
operates on a sound pay-as-you-go basis. 
Its tax system has been thriftily designed to 
work both ways, with equal treatment for 
labor and capital. 

Fifth, health: Invigorating climate and 
nutritious soils have combined to give Kan- 
sans a public health record ranking con- 
sistently at or near the top. The State has 
had the second lowest rejection rate for the 
Armed Forces. Life insurance actuarial rec- 
ords reveal a greater life expectancy than 
any other State. A 1945 survey places it in 
the top 10 States constituting the world's 
healthiest region. 

Sixth, industry: Kansas has more than 
3,000 industries in 17 of the 20 major indus- 
trial classifications. In the last year alone, 
To the Stars reported more than 45 new 
industries and 75 expansions, for a total an- 
nounced valuation of well over $79,000,000. 
Manufacturing payrolls in Kansas for 1951 
exceeded $300,000,000 with an estimated aver- 
age employment of 118,600 persons. Wichita 
is the Nation's third largest aircraft produc- 
tion center in employment and ranks first 
in the production of personal aircraft. Forty 
new chemical plants were begun in Kansas 
from 1939-1947. Cited as the major location 
factor was availability of materials. In the 
last 4 years, several more chemical plants 
have been added and others made substan- 
tial expansions. Manufacturing payrolls in 
Kansas have been increased by 352 percent. 
Kansans are proud of their industrial growth. 

Seventh, economic growth: Total personal 
income for 1950 was $2,567,000,000, an in- 
crease of 239 percent over 1940. The per 
capita income for 1950 was $1,338, an increase 
of 216 percent. The increase for the Nation 
during the same time was 150 percent. 

Why has Kansas enjoyed this growth? 

People in Kansas have worked. The tre- 
mendous progress that Kansas is enjoying 
reflects the leadership of Kansas business- 
men. Kansas businessmen are still looked 
to as leaders. I say that proudly, because I 
know it’s true. Now there's really nothing 
new about this in Kansas. It's a priceless 
heritage. 

A hundred years ago when our prairies 
were broken into civilization, the business- 
man was the leader. He formed the commu- 
nities. He built the churches and schools 
and established the courts. It was he who 
formed public opinion, and it was toward 
him that people looked for guidance and 
leadership. 

Our business leaders still take an active 
part in chara¢ter building. It’s not uncom- 
mon to find the president of a bank serving 
as Sunday school superintendent or a top 
executive of a large manufacturing concern 
heading the YMCA, or serving as head of the 
school board. 

In this connection I think we can all agree 
that nowhere on earth can you find another 
Eansas—a State of such friendly opportu- 
nity, of such ample resources, of labor amity, 
of ideal situation, and of tolerant, progres- 
sive, and ambitious people, desirous of build- 
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ing even higher on their firm foundations of 
solid, respectable family circles, and good 
citizenship expressed in love for church, 
school, and democratic community life. 

In other words, Kansas is Kansas because 
of her people. Whatever trend the dominant 
social philosophy of the future may take, 
Kansans will always make that intelligent 
effort to make the best use of their land to 
conserve the health and vitality of their 
people to safeguard all groups from con- 
trollable economic hazards and to improve 
the prevailing standard of living. 


How Trustworthy Are American Book 
Reviewers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle which was originally prepared by its 
author, Wallace Bloom, as a term paper 
when a student at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. It is important to continue calling 
attention to the way in which a relative 
handful of book reviewers succeeded in 
putting over on the unsuspecting Ameri- 
can public almost every book, no matter 
how unreliable events have proved it to 
be, that created a favorable attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union; and conversely 
smeared and smothered anything that 
was in the least realistic about the Krem- 
lin’s tyrannies and its world activities, or 
had a good word to say for any of those 
in Europe or Asia who were doing their 
best to stop its expansion to its present 
alarming proportions. 

How TRUSTWorRTHY ARE AMERICAN BooK 

REVIEWERS? 
(By Wallace Bloom) 

During the years 1944 and 1945, the Ameri- 
can public was curious about our ally and 
enigma, Russia. Eighteen books (excluding 
autobiographies) were published. Eleven of 
these books were soon identified by reviewers 
as being biased in favor of Russia, six were 
generally accepted as unbiased, and the sole 
remaining one was singled out for sharp, 
vehement attacks as being prejudiced against 
Russia. 

In retrospect, it might be valuable to ex- 
amine some brief excerpts of what was writ- 
ten in the book reviews about three of these 
books. For the time being, they will be 
identified as X, Y, and Z. 

BOOK X 

“The best and most complete view of what 
the Russians are like * * * written 
with balance.:* * * It gives Americans 
a sensible understanding of the Rus:ians.” 


(Book Week, p. 3, May 27, 1945 (John 
Hersey) .) 

“An honest and heart-warming book.” 
(New Republic (112: 85) June 18, 1945.) 

“Factual information * * * is always 
concrete.” (Yale Review (34: 759) summer 
1945 (Michael Karpovich).) 

“He sees not only the small but the large 
human realities.” (Nation (161: 44) July 14, 
1945.) 

BOOK Y 
“The book is insulting.” (Saturday Re- 


view of Literature (28:20) April 14, 1945 
(John Hersey) .) 
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“Strange sneering tone.” (Annals of the 
American Society of Political and Social 
Science (240: 52) July 1945 (D. F. White).) 

“This book is less a report on the Russians 
than a report on the immaturity of its 
author.” (Churchman (159: 14) March 15, 
1945 (W. H. Melish).) 

“Lack of balance.” (Nation (160: 
April 14, 1945 (Markoosa Fischer) .) 

“He has acted as a prosecuting attorney.” 
(New Republic (112: 39) June 19, 1945 
(Bruce Bliven).) 

“Defects of his attitude and emphasis 
* * * thoroughly unsatisfactory. (Spring- 
field Republican, March 18, 1945 (Marshall 
Bragdon).) 

“Belongs to the class of trashy amateur 
books on Russia.” (New Statesman and 
Nation (30: 409) December 15, 1945 (J. 
Wilson).) 

“Riddled with inaccuracies and snap judg- 
ments.” (Saturday Review of Literature 
(28: 22) April 14, 1945 (Maurice Hindus) .) 


BOOK Z 


“His book has a unique value and ought 
not be confused with the ordinary corre- 
spondent’s book about Russia. * * * He 
saw more * * °* he is a better observer.” 
(New Yorker (21: 92) March 17, 1945 (Ed- 
mund Wilson).) 

“The most informing and candid account.” 
(Commonweal (41: 568) March 23, 1945.) 

“There is very little reporting in this book 
that is not factually true or credible.” 
(Weekly Book Review, March 18, 1945 (Jo- 
seph Barnes) .) 

“Excellent job of human, fair, uninhibited 
reporting.” (Saturday Review of Literature 
(28: 21) April 14, 1945 (W. H. Chamberlin) .) 

The comments in the reviews might make 
it appear that, if anything, books X and Z 
were similar and that books Y and Z were 
diametrically opposed. However, the truth 
of the matter is that books Y and Z are one 
and the same book. The reviews reflect the 
opinions of critics that are poles apart. The 
controversial book is Report on the Russians 
by William Lindsay White. Book X is These 
Are the Russians, by Richard Edward Lauter- 
bach. 

Strange as it may seem, both books are 
based in part on the same tour to the Urals, 
Siberia, and central Asia in the summer of 
1944. These two authors were among a 
group of correspondents accompanying Eric 
Johnston, then president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Some of 
White's observations were first published in 
the Reader's Digest; Lauterbach served as 
correspondent for Time and Life. Both 
books appeared at about the same time. 

To compare these two books and their 
authors further, excerpts of reviews of both, 
by four publications, are herewith presented: 


NEW YORK TIMES 


On White, Report on the Russians: “Its 
descriptive passages, its sharp and occasion- 
ally somewhat malicious character sketches, 
its amusing dialogue are good reading. But 
one need read no further than the first 
page—which describes a visit to a Soviet con- 
sulate to obtain a passport visa—to discover 
the prejudices which Mr. White took with 
him to Russia. * * * Looking for 
trouble, hs quite naturally finds it at almost 
every turn—and then proceeds, to make all 
possible literary capital out of it. * *° * 
Mr. White is entitled to write of what he 
saw and experienced himself—and to give 
his personal reaction to what he saw and ex- 
perienced. He has failed, however, to make 
the most of his opportunities to see Russian 
society as a whole, and he has hardly con- 
tributed to the better understanding between 
the Soviet Union and the United States that 
is today of such paramount importance.” 
(New York Times, March 18, 1945, p. 3 (FP. R. 
Dulles) .) 

On Lauterbach, These Are the Russians: “A 
thoughtful and sensitive reporter's Journey 
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of an eventful year in Soviet history. * * ® 
Without rancor and without passion, and 
with more than a drop of understanding, 
Lauterbach takes a long look over his shoul- 
der at Russia's war record. What he reports 
supplies, much better than do the day-by- 
day headlines of fleeting disharmony, a 
measure of Russia's political faith and sac- 
rifice in flesh and brick. * * * These 
Are the Russians is not without shortcom- 
ings. It is unevenly written and awkwardly 
organized. But it is also a book of great 
merit—full of color and detail, of keen in- 
sight into strange minds and mores, and of 
genuine compassion.” (New York Times, 
May 27, 1945, p. 5 (Mark Gayn).) 


YALE REVIEW 


On White, Report on the Russians: “I find 
it difficult to understand the vehement ob- 
jectious with which Mr. White's book has 
been greeted in some quarters. Not that I 
agree with everything that Mr. White has to 
say about the present-day Russia. On the 
contrary, some of his generalizations seem to 
me rather doubtful. But in the first place, 
I prefer to take his book for what he says 
it is—‘the story of a 6-weeks trip to Russia,’ 
a trip which elsewhere is described in a more 
picturesque fashion as ‘six rugged weeks of 
socialism, diluted only by Soviet cham- 
pagne’ * * * it is true that he is irrev- 
erently humorous, at times even sarcastic, 
about the pompous formality of some Soviet 
bureaucrats, and the excesses of the official 
Soviet hospitality, but he does not spare his 
American companions either, and occasion- 
ally makes fun of himself. All in all, I fail 
to find in Mr. White’s book any premeditated 
malice.” (Yale Review, summer 1945 
(Michael Karpovich).) 

On Lauterbach, These Are the Russians: 
“A skeptically minded reader will find 
Lauterbach's warm and sympathetic attitude 
toward the U.S. S. R. slightly naive and some 
of his interpretations too superficial. But 
the factual information given by the author 
is always concrete, and his knowledge of the 
Russian language certainly helped him to 
approach rightly many aspects of Soviet real- 
ity which have hitherto remained puzzling 
to most foreign observers.” (Yale Review, 
autumn 1945 (Marc Slovin).) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


On White, Report on the Russians: 
“Though most of his facts are probably true, 
or at least have the appearance of truth, he 
has managed in their selection to convey a 
distorted picture of Russian life today. Per- 
haps this is due in part to naiveté, and pro- 
vincialism, though the reader cannot but 
suspect that it is due in part to the author’s 
unwillingness psychologically to meet the 
Russians halfway. It is only fair to say that 
White's general attitude of deprecating the 
drab primitiveness of Soviet life is remi- 
niscent of the way foreigners viewed his own 
Middle West not so many years ago when it, 
like Russia, was suffering from growing 
pains.” (Foreign Affairs, July 1945.) 

On Lauterbach, These Are the Russians: 
“This is, without reservation, one of the bet- 
ter recent books on the Soviets.” (Foreign 
Affairs, October 1945.) 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


On White, Report on the Russians: “This 
$00-page account of White's 6-week tour of 
Russia last summer with Eric Johnston 
strikes this reviewer as thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. The great pity is that White has 
apparently set down a good deal of true in- 
formation, but the defects of his attitude 
and emphasis makes it difficult to sort out 
what is valid and authentic.” (Springfield 
Republican, March 18, 1945, p. 4d (Marshall 
Bragdon).) 

On Lauterbach, These Are the Russians: 
“These Are the Russians is chiefly valuable 
for the fresh, exciting information it con- 
veys on Soviet attitudes of mind and ways 


of thinking. It offers not only intelligent 
interpretation but a wealth of unbiased facts, 
which we can—if we will—put to good and 
immediate use in arriving at an understand- 
ing with the Soviets. And this is the foun- 
dation stone of any plan for future coopera- 
tion.” (Springfield Republican, June 10, 
1945, p. 4d (R. N. Puller).) 

Mr. White is the son of the famous Kansas 
editor, William Allen White, and he, like his 
father, loves liberty. Yet careful perusal of 
his book, in the light of what is now known 
about Russia, indicates that he was not un- 
fair and he did not “cast every conceivable 
aspersion upon Russians and their country,” 
as claimed! His main and continual com- 
plaint against Russia concerned the absence 
of personal liberty. Moreover, White has 
some praise for the Russians as shown by 
his comments on their medical care, army, 
and agriculture. 

“Even though Soviet doctors get less train- 
ing than American doctors, their people prob- 
ably get better medical care than many 
Americans in the lower-income groups, who 
cannot afford good doctors and yet are too 
proud to go to charity clinics.” * 

“The Red army is good. * * * Russians 
make good soldiers. They are well disci- 
plined, competently led, and equipped with 
good rifles and plenty of artillery, which 
they handle with skill.” * 

“What we have seen of Soviet agriculture 
has been uniformly good. True, they have 
shown us their best, but it is at least as good 
as our best.” * 

John Hersey, one of this bock’s most out- 
spoken critics, itemized nine points as the 


. basis of his faultfinding: * 


1. “The book is insulting.” (To whom? 
A reporter does not create the situations, 
activities, and conditions that he reports. 
The real culprits are those who are re- 
sponsible for their existence.) 

2. “The book applies American standards 
to everything Russian.” (A frame of refer- 
ence is necessary and what better one could 
be selected than that with which the read- 
ers are familiar?) 

3. “White’s reports differ sharply from 
the reports of his host, Eric Johnston.” (So 
much the better. Eric Johnston is a busi- 
nessman and not a trained observer and re- 
porter. Why did the reviewer not attempt 
to find out which of the reports was ac- 
curate?) 

4. “Many of White’s sources were unre- 
liable.” (White gave the sources of his in- 
formation. From the perspective of time, 
it appears that it was Hersey’s sources that 
were unreliable. Just what Hersey’s sources 
were, if any, is not revealed.) 

5. “White selects his facts unfairly.” (Un- 
fairly to whom? Certainly not to the Amer- 
ican public trying to learn all the facts 
about Russia. It has long been the policy 
and practice of Soviet censorship to exclude 
everything that might give the world an un- 
favorable impression of conditions within 
Russia.) 

6. “He scarcely mentions the war.” (The 
Russians kept him, other correspondents, 
and even our military observers, from seeing 
very much of their combat activities, Hersey 
seems to have deliberately overlooked pages 
175 to 197 where White describes his eye- 
witness account of the destruction of Ameri- 
can Flying Fortresses parked on a central 
Ukraine airfield. These sixty-odd planes, 





1Christian Science Monitor, March 20, 
1945, p. 12. 

?William Lindsay White, Report on the 
Russians (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1945), p. 81. 

Ibid., p. 121. 

«Ibid, p. 290. 

* John Hersey, in a book review of White, 
op. cit., Saturday Review of Literature (April 
14, 1945), 28: 20. 
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with American crews, had just completed the 
first leg of a shuttle bombing trip. The Rus- 
sians had failed to provide radar or night 
fighter protection and the German bombers 
had a snap.) 

7. “He belittles.” (That’s a matter of 
opinion. Perhaps by now, Hersey has reex- 
amined his own opinion of Russia.) 

8. “Some of his statements are not true.” 
(Merely unsupported at that time.) 

9. “There are some downright absurdities 
in the book.” (Apparently the Communists 
and their fellow travelers did not think so 
from the way they tried to besmirch it and at 
the same time act as apologists for the re- 
vealed truths.) 

Hersey also had the following comment: 
“His account of the Katyn Forest massacres 
is obviously from sources sympathetic to the 
London Poles, and makes no pretense of be- 
ing impartial.” It may be that Hersey con- 
sidered the Russian version impartial. The 
Katyn question was before the International 
Military Tribunal in 1946 and the Katyn 
charges were allowed to drop out of the in- 
dictment under which the Nazi leaders 
eventually were convicted of war crimes. 
Subsequent research and investigation have 
brought out many facts which tend to con- 
firm White's report on the Katyn massacre. 

To summarize and conclude, William L. 
White’s report on the Russians has been 
vindicated by subsequent events. It was 
truly “an antidote to the slobbering hosan- 
nahs of passionate partisans of Stalin.”* 
It was needed by the American public. But 
the question may be asked: Were all the 
American book reviewers guided by a spirit 
of impartial and scientific objectivity? 





Dogma Versus Science in the U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the great 
Russian nation has made in the past 
many brilliant contributions to learning. 
Today its scientific thought has been 
largely replaced by dogma. All intel- 
lectual activity which does not support 
Communist theory and Soviet propa- 
ganda has been outlawed. The party 
line dictates the evidences and findings 
which are permissible in biology and 
economics, as well as permissible ex- 
pressions of the human spirit in art and 
literature. 

The latest suppression of scientific 
thought and its replacement by dogma 
has just come to light in the field of sta- 
tistics. Information on this develop- 
ment. not previously available to western 
scho.ars is contained in an important 
article by Dr. Stuart A. Rice in the cur- 
rent number of the Review of Economics 
and Statistics, published ‘at Harvard 
University. I believe it may be read 
with profit by everyone who is concerned 
with the perversities of communistic 
ideology. So I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





* Louis Fischer, in a book review of White, 
op. cit., Saturday Review of Literature (April 
14, 1945) 28: 20. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


STATISTICAL CONCEPTIONS IN THE SOVIET 
UNION EXAMINED FROM GENERALLY ACCEPTED 
SCIENTIFIC VIEWPOINTS ! 


(By Stuart A. Rice) 


A number of the conceptual premises upon 
which statistical science and practice have 
long been based have recently been attacked 
and discarded as harmful to statistical devel- 
opment in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. It seems incumbent upon statisti- 
cians in other countries to study the Soviet 
theses, to determine the extent to which dif- 
ferences are real and not merely semantic, 
and to take issue with those that appear to 
undermine the structure of thought upon 
which their own work is founded. The pres- 
ent paper is intended as a preliminary analy- 
sis of this kind and its conclusions should be 
regarded as tentative. 

The Soviet attack, in the writer’s opinion, 
can best be interpreted as a new phase of the 
ancient conflict between dogma and science. 
The dogmas upon which it leans have the 
essential characteristics of those in a re- 
vealed religion. Pretending to be scientific, 
these dogmas are actually antiscientific in 
spirit and in the consequences which would 
follow their general acceptance. They are 
part of a new orthodoxy which seeks to im- 
pose revelation and arbitrary theological dic- 
tates upon the reason and the scientific 
judgments of men. Freedom of thought and 
expression are incompatible with theocracy 
and they are debarred from Soviet statistical 
doctrine. 

In order to support this interpretation I 
must describe the recent promulgation of 
Soviet statistical doctrine in some detail. 
This occurred during a 2-day conference on 
methodology at the Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. S. R. in Moscow on 
February 20-21, 1950. A summary record 
has been published and appears in transla- 
tion in the official journals of some other 
countries? Soviet leaders have previously 
pronounced orthodox doctrines in art and 
literature, economics, biology, and in other 
scientific fields. I am among those who felt 
there was reason to hope that as an impor- 
tant tool for scientific analysis, statistics 
could escape such a doctrinal imposition. 
This hope has been unfounded. 

The conference was opened by the Chief of 
the Central Statistical Administration, Mr. 
V. N. Starovskiy. He explained “that harm- 
ful bourgeois influences and anti-Marxist 
distortion in Soviet statistical science and 
literature hamper its development.” He 
“identified the main obstacle to the develop- 
ment of statistical science as the formal 
mathematics school of thought” which “con- 
siders statistics (to be) a universal science 
for the study of nature and society based 
ultimately on the mathematical law of large 
numbers and not on Marxist-Leninist the- 
ory.” 

A report on the correct theoretical basis 
of statistics was then given by Mr. V. A. 
Sobol, of Mr. Starovskiy's staff. Statistics, 
said Mr. Sobol, is a social science, whose 
tasks and theoretical foundation are formu- 
lated in the works of Lenin and Stalin. Its 


1A paper contributed to the twenty- 
seventh session of the International Sia- 
tistical Institute and published here with 
permission o. the institute and the Indian 
National Committee for the International 
Statistical Conferences of 1951. 

*See, e. g., Vestnik Statistiki, ch. 1, 1950 
(publication of the Central Statistical Office 
of the Ukrainian S. S. R.); and Statisticky 
Zpravodaj, Rocnik XIII, 15 rijna 1950, Cislo 
809, pp. 253 69 (Statistical Bulletin pub- 
lished by the State Statistical Office of 
Czechoslovakia). 


tasks are to aid in the building of a Com- 
munist society. Ite theoretical foundation 
rests upon historical materialism and (Com- 
munist) political economy. “Incorrect 
views,” which insidiously lean upon the the- 
ory of probability, have been expressed by 
such writers as Academician V. S. Nemchi- 
nov, who supported the chromosome theory 
of heredity at the August 6, 1948, session of 
the All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences. Amnong others tainted with heresy 
were Mr. I. Yu. Pisarev (also of Mr. Starov- 
skiy's staff), who was the author of the arti- 
cle on Statistics in the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Following Sobol’s report, according to the 
record, there was lively discussion. Most of 
this seems to have reflected a certain liveli- 
ness of haste to endorse Mr. Sobol’s pro- 
nouncements; but there was some slight dis- 
sent. Mr. G. A. Podvarkov, of the Moscow 
Economics and Statistics Institute, “averred 
that it is dangerous to exclude nature and 
its laws as a subject to be studied by statis- 
tics.” This view was countered by the 
charge by Mr. S. P. Partigul, of the Central 
Statistical Administration, “that Podvarkov 
was guilty of objectivism in his defense of 
the bourgeois position on statistics.” 

The hapless Pisarev then came upon the 
stage in the role of repentant heretic, con- 
fessing his sins. The record observes that 
“his printed works and oral statements | had 
been] severely criticized” at the conference. 
He “acknowledged that this criticism was 
basically sound. He also acknowledged the 
correctness of the theses of Sobol's re- 
port. The criticism of the so-called uni- 
versal theory of statistics, which he himself 
supported and developed, showed him that 
this had been a gross error on his part. 
* * ©* He promised to correct his er- 
rors and to give an exhaustive criticism of 
the universal theory of statistics on the basis 
of Marxist-Leninist classics on statistics.” 

I cannot refrain from speculation on the 
motives involved in Pisarev’s confession. 
His views were long held and well known; 
and he was in the employ of the central 
statistical administration. Why was his 
reaction withheld until this particular oc- 
casion? Was he groomed for the part? 
Was his retraction pro forma, like that of 
Galileo?) When that great astronomer was 
compelled by his inquisitors to admit that 
the earth stood still, he is said to have mut- 
tered under his breath, “But it still seems to 
me that it moves.” Did Pisarev say to him- 
self, “But it still seems to me that statistics 
is applicable to nature”? We cannot know. 
The one explanation that seems wholly im- 
plausible is that which the record purports 
to establish, namely, that he underwent a 
sudden, genuine, and complete conversion 
in consequence of the arguments advanced 
in the discussion. 

Pisarev's retraction was followed by a 
statement from my amiable one-time asso- 
ciate in the United Nations Statistical Com- 
mission, Mr. I. S. Malyshev, who is under- 
stood to be deputy chief of the central sta- 
tistical administration and hence Mr. Pisa- 
rev’s superior officer. Malyshev gave his 
subordinate a final admonition. “The fact,” 
he said, “that all bourgeois statisticians up- 
hold the universal theory is all the more 
reason why Pisarev should give a serious 
party criticism of universal statistics, the 
theories of which contradict the statements 
of the founders of Marxism-Leninism on the 
subject and method of statistics as a social 
party science.” 

Malyshev concluded the conference by an- 
nouncing a new textbook on the theory of 
statistics for use in the special statistical 
schools of the central statistical administra- 
tion. This was prepared by the administra- 
tion, consistent with the decree of August 10, 
1948, which “determined the tasks of all 
state statistics—tasks which are the basic 
theoretical and practical work of all statis- 
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ticilans of our country.” A summary of the 
new textbook, prepared by Mr. U. Cermen- 
skly, is appended to the report of the pro- 
ceedings. He explains that “in contrast to 
former syllabuses, it is above all stated that 
statistics is a social science, class conscious 
and party conscious. This disposes of the 
bourgeois statement * * * thatthesub- 
ject of statistics is mass phenomena of na- 
ture and society. In this connection it its 
necessary to recognize as entirely erroneous 
the statement that the central thesis of 
statistical science and the basis of its meth- 
ods is the mathematical law of large num- 
bers. * * * The scientific basis of sta- 
tistics is historical materialism and Marx- 
ist-Leninist politicaleconomy. * * * By 
means of properly gathered and processed 
Statistical data statistics illustrates socio- 
economic phenomena and processes only 
after the forms have been established and 
the substance and distinguishing properties 
of the phenomena and processes have been 
clarified.” 

I wish to summarize and interpret these 
Soviet theses, as I understand them, em- 
ploying so far as possible direct quotation: 

1. The character of statistics as a science 
is determined by its single generalized task 
of helping to build the Communist state. 

2. It follows that statistical analysis can- 
not discover socio-economic relationships 
but only illustrate them. Cermenskiy says 
“socio-economic analysis * * * precedes 
Statistical research.” Statistical method is 
employed only after the character of the 
phenomena or processes has previously been 
formulated. 

To comment: It is true that hypotheses 
must be formulated before they can be tested 
by statistical, experimental, or any other 
method of science. By “socio-economic 
analysis,” however, Cermenskiy and his col- 
leagues do not refer to the formulation of hy- 
potheses but to Marxist-Leninist dogma. 
This dogma, unchallenged and untested by 
repeated submission to empirical evidence, 
is the major premise of all Soviet research. 
The Soviet theses mean that statistics must 
prove whatever the supreme expositors of 
political, economic, and social doctrine in the 
U. S. S. R. demand that it prove. This is a 
negation not only of statistics as an Objec- 
tive science but of all scientific thought and 
method. It is antiscientific and essentially 
theological. It is not surprising that Karl 
Pearson, author of The Grammar of Science, 
is stigmatized as “one of the most reaction- 
ary of bourgeois theoreticians.” 

3. Statistics is a social science. According 
to Sobol it “employs the theses of Marxism- 
Leninism in determining the indexes of so- 
cial development.” That is, it measures the 
progress of Communist organization and pro- 
duction, thus becoming a form of state ac- 
counting. Lenin is quoted as saying that 
statistics must be popularized “so that work- 
ing peop’- may gradually teach themselves to 
understand how much they must work and 
how much they can rest.” “Statistics serves 
as a tool for the building of a Communist 
society.” 

To this we must agree in part. Statistics 
is indeed a tool, but one which, like any 
science, is within itself indifferent to the pur- 
poses for which it may be used. The sciences 
of physics and chemistry have produced in- 
struments that may be used alternatively for 
destruction or for the enrichment and im- 
provement of human life. The followers of 
neither God nor the devil can claim them as 
exclusively their own. I have no doubt that 
statistics is a useful tool in the construction 
of a Communist society, but it may equally 
be a tool for advancing the self-interests of 
the most monopolistic private enterprise. 
In the world at large business organizations 
are, next to governments, the greatest users 
of statistical methods and data. 

4. Since statistics is » social science it is 
not concerned with the study of nature. 
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Thus Nemchinov holds “incorrect views” be- 
cause he “believes that mass phenomena 
with varying characteristics in any field of 
nature or social life are a subject for statis- 
tics, This thesis is fundamentally in con- 
flict with Marxism.” Cermenskiy states 
tersely: “Because statistics is a social science 
it is incorrect to state that the subject of its 
study should be mass phenomena of nature 
and society, as the bourgeois statisticians 
assert.” 

It may be that the differences here are at 
least in part matters of definition. The ex- 
istence of mass phenomena with varying 
characteristics in nature seems to be recog- 
nized but their study is excluded from statis- 
tics. Presumably their study under some 
other name is not ruled out. If this be the 
case we would appear to require two different 
but parallel types of science: statistical sta- 
tistics and statistical nonstatistics. I gladly 
withdraw these terms in favor of any better 
ones. 

5. It follows from the preceding thesis 
that “a universal science (of statistics) 

studying both natural and social phenom- 
ena” cannot exist. Belief in its existence 
reflects “reactionary bourgeois views having 
nothing in common with Marxism.” “There 
are no grounds for turning statistics into a 
universal science.” 

The dilemma indicated in the preceding 
paragraph again confronts us. Suppose that 
in an Indian state I should correlate fluctua- 
tions in rainfall with the prevalence of cer- 
tain insects. Since neither phenomena are 
social in a human sense, my research would 
apparently be one of nonstatistics. Suppose 
I next should correlate the insect series with 
agricultural production. The latter involves 
human effort and is a factor in the economy. 
I suppose it may therefore be termed so- 
cial. If so, my single calculation becomes 
simultaneously one of statistics and non- 
statistics. If I then take a further step, 
correlating agricultural production with 
some index of the standard of living, I am 
engaged wholly in statistics. 

It is possible to maintain and work with 
such distinctions, just as it is possible to 
construct a model of astronomical move- 
ments placing the earth at the center in ac- 
cordance with the Ptolemaic conception, 
Both things are possible but as science they 
are neither practicable nor useful. Among 
the goals of science are generality and sim- 
plicity—the effort to embrace the widest 
possible range of phenomena within the 
terms of the simplest possible laws or for- 
mulas. The denial of a place for natural 
phenomena within statistical generalizations 
to which, along with social phenomena, these 
generalizations are applicable, is antisci- 
entific in its implications and at variance 
with much human experience. An actuarial 
table for telephone poles is constructed in 
the same way as an actuarial table for hu- 
man beings. 

6. The theory of probability is the hidden 
source of much evil in statistics. It hampers 
development. It is used by bourgeois statis- 
ticians to give the “universal theory” the ap- 
pearance of being scientific. Malyshev as- 
serts that it is “absolutely necessary” to do 
away with the universal theory “if an end is 
to be put to formalism in the theory of 
statistics.” This “formalism,” or the “formal 
mathematical trend,” has one of its prin- 
cipal origins in the “law of large numbers.” 

I leave as an unanswered question the 
reasons for this strong antagonism to the 
theory of probability. It was probably more 
than anyone else Tchebycheff, the great Rus- 
sian mathematician, and his colleagues, who 
should be credited with this basic statistical 
principle that is so vigorously denounced. I 
do not understand, however, that it is re- 
jected as false when regarded as a theorem 

of mathematics. This attitude toward it is 
implied in references during the Moscow 
Conference to methods of quality control in 
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industry. Mr. A. M. Bryanskiy, of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Administration, asserted: 
“The selective method of checking the qual- 
ity of production in industry cannot be con- 
sidered a statistical method. It is a mathe- 
matical method based on the use of the 
theory of probability.” 

The further unanswered question is raised 
by the last statement as to Soviet attitudes 
toward methods of sampling. Ever since 
1946, when Professor Mahalanobis proposed 
the creation of a United Nations Subcommis- 
sion on Statistical Sampling and was made 
chairman of that highly useful body, a place 
on the Subcommission has been held open 
for a Soviet nominee. A Soviet member has 
never been named because one has never 
been nominated, although the present writer 
Was assured by Soviet representatives in the 
year mentioned that qualified experts in 
sampling were to be found in their country. 
Are we to infer from this fact and from the 
words I have quoted that the work of this 
Subcommission and its members—P. C. 
Mahalanobis, G. warmois, F. Yates, and 
W. E. Deming, together with that of its 
adviser, R. A. Fisher, is not to be regarded 
as statistics? 

7. Finally, the only true foundations of 
statistical theory appear in the works of 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and (if this be admit- 
ted) in authorized works of exegesis. These 
are the ultimate authorities for statistics 
as a science, a method, and a body of appli- 
cations. Theirs are the words, the truth, 
and the light. All else is infidelity. 

I do not wish to imply that there is noth- 
ing in this record with which those who are 
reared in the tradition of science cannot 
agree. For example, there “Soviet statisti- 
cians should be first-class economists and 
active builders of Communist society rather 
than nonparticipating recorders of phenom- 
ena.” I find in this a kernel of truth which 
is acceptable. Rephrase the statement to 
read: “Statisticians who handle economic 
data should be first-class economists,” and 
I think that most statisticians, Soviet and 
non-Soviet alike, would concur. 

Again, Mikhaylov criticized those statis- 
ticlans who deny the necessity of studying 
individual phenomena and assert that or- 
derly behavior is manifested only by mass 
quantities. I am inclined to doubt the ex- 
istence of many such people. Perhaps the 
propagandistic necessities of Lysenko’s bio- 
logical theories have conjured them into a 
hallucinatory existence. To the extent that 
they really do exist I would join Mikhaylov 
in his criticism. I recall a published discus- 
sion of my own in which I contended that 
both individual case study and statistical 
generalization are necessary to science. 

When all of the possible explanations of 
seeming disagreement with Soviet statistical 
conceptions are recognized and conjoined 
with the partial agreements, there remains 
a deep gulf between generally accepted sci- 
entific postulates and Soviet conceptions. I 
wish that it might be bridged. The obstacle 
to bridging, as I see it, is the dogmatic or 
theological character of the premises upon 
which Soviet thought is built. 

The writer, like others of his generation, 
was reared in the assumption that major 
conflicts in the world’s arena between theo- 
logical dogma and scientific reason had come 
to an end. It seemed axiomatic that scien- 
tists were both free and obligated to draw 
independent judgments from tested evi- 
dence, to be discarded or modified only in 
their clash with further evidence or the 
reasoned judgments of others. Such judg- 
ments were to be drawn by anyone entitled 
to be called a scientist without regard to the 
effects upon his own or others’ preconcep- 
tions. Nor was this obligation challenged 
in the name of orthodoxy. Similarly, the 
right of an individual to find his God and 
seek his soul’s salvation in his own way 
went unchallenged by science. 









This youthful optimism now seems im- 
mature if not naive. Intellectual honesty, 
freedom of the mind, and the human dig- 
nity that accompanies uninhibited expres- 
sion of honest opinion must once more be 
defended. I believe that their defenders can 
take comfort in the assurance that the 
weapons of those who attack are obsolete 
and clumsy. Their morale is apparently not 
very good. It is doubtful if men in a free 
society who are armed with reason, tested 
evidence, and independent judgment have 
Cause to fear. 

The relevance of this to my topic is that I 
do not believe that statisticians of free scien- 
tific traditions are likely to capitulate to the 
Soviet theses and the theological orthodoxy 
upon which they rest. Is it possible, then, 
to bridge the gulf? It seems to me that an 
affirmative answer must depend upon a re- 
treat by our Soviet colleagues from inde- 
fensible positions. Can they be persuaded, 
or will they be allowed, to separate Soviet 
theology from the field of science with which 
they claim affiliation? This is the basic ques- 
tion. - If it can be answered affirmatively it is 
not too much to hope that eventually our 
colleagues in the great Soviet Union may 
rejoin us of other countries in agreement 
upon premises underlying common tasks. 





Soil Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I recently 
had the privilege of hearing a young 
farmer in Minnesota, Joseph Dambowy, 
who is a member of the Little Falls 
chapter of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, deliver an excellent speech on soil 
conservation. This young man’s state- 
ment won acclaim when presented at a 
district convention of the Future Farm- 
ers of America at Staples, Minn., and 
again at the annual parents and sons 
banquet of the Little Falls Future Farm- 
ers of America organization, at which it 
was my privilege also to speak and to 
hear this young farm leader. He will 
again bring the message to the delegates 
attending the Minnesota State conven- 
tion of the Future Farmers of America 
at University Farm, St. Paul, May 12. 

The future of agriculture, in fact the 
future of the Nation itself, depends upon 
how well we conserve and develop the 
priceless resources of the soil. It is most 
encouraging to find that young farm 
leaders, like Joseph Dambowy, have the 
vision to see this outstanding need. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
young farmer’s excellent statement, en- 
titled “Our Heritage to Guard,” be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Hearirace To Guarp 
(By Joseph Dambowy) 

Our freedom is being threatened from 
without and from within. We are rapidly 
mobilizing our manpower and industry to 
meet the threat from without, but our prog- 
ress of meeting the threat from within is 
lagging. 
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We like our system of government. We 
have fought many wars to preserve it. Yet 
there is a chance that through negligence 
on the home front we may lose that freedom 
for which we have so gallantly fought. 

If we study history and note current trends 
in political developments throughout the 
world, we will find that communism takes 
root and thrives in poverty-stricken areas. 
It seems as though when people become 
poor and hungry they fall easy prey to the 
propaganda of communism, with its false 
promises of prosperity for all. 

The portion of the negligence on the home 
front on which I am going to speak today 
is our negligence of good soil-conservation 
practices. This is not a problem to be solved 
by our governing body in Washington. 
Surely laws which encourage conservation 
farming will help, but the real problem rests 
with you and me and other farmers who till 
the soil. 

Teddy Roosevelt, one of our early workers 
to bring about more strict conservation, once 
said, “When the soil is gone, man must go, 
and the process does not take long.” This 
statement was true when he said it and it 
is true today. As we travel through our 
country we see farm lands and buildings 
lying idle. Many of these farms were once 
productive, but because of poor management 
they became unproductive and the farmer 
was forced to leave. 

We are told that on the average we have 
lost through erosion about one-third of the 
topsoil in our country. Think of it. One- 
third of our topsoil has been lost during the 
short span of approximately 200 years in 
which we have farmed our lands. 

The encyclopedia World Book tells us that 
it would take nature about 2,000 years to 
replace these three inches of top soil which 
have been wasted. 

Why has this shameful and serious con- 
dition come about? Let us look into the 
past to see if we can find the answer. 

History records the daring of the early 
pioneers, who blazed the trail for a new 
nation, and the suffering of the settler who 
followed. Along with this thrilling story of 
adventure is recorded a story of waste and 
destruction of natural resources that almost 
staggers the imagination. 

Slopes once clothed with beautiful forests 
now lie bare. Formerly rich lands are rid- 
dled with gulleys. Much of our level plains 
country that once supported lush stands of 
native short grasses is overgrown with weeds 
or covered with shifting sands left in the 
wake of dust storms. 

What caused these tragic changes? The 
answer lies largely in the false philosophy 
of plenty, and the idea that our productive 
soil was inexhaustible. This idea prevailed 
generally for many years, and persists among 
some people even at the present time. It is 
this ignorance and indifference that we must 
fight. 

Recently I talked with a farmer in my 
community who told me that most of the 
soil conservation ideas put forth by soil sci- 
entists and agricultural leaders were a lot of 
“hog wash” being spread by white collared 
people trying to hold their jobs. He told 
me that he did not use fertilizer because he 
figured it would burn up the ground. He 
plowed up and down his hills instead of on 
the contour because this was the method 
his father had used. 

We as future farmers have an important 
responsibility. We realize what may hap- 
pen to our country if we are not on guard 
against these false philosophies. We do not 
Want our people to become hungry. We do 
not want our country to become poor and 
unproductive. We know that our system 
of government may be jeopardized if we let 
this happen. We have seen people in other 
lands lose their freedom because they were 
poverty stricken and believed that commu- 
nism might help them. 


What can we do then to help ourselves to 
escape this fate? By setting good examples 
on our home farm we can prove to our un- 
believing neighbors that conservation does 
pay. We can inform our neighbors about 
soil conservation by talking with them indi- 
vidually or in groups. 

We can urge them to make better use of 
the advice given by agriculture teachers 
and county agents. If our communities are 
not a part of a soil conservation district, 
we might help in establishing one. 

We might do a better job in promoting 
good soil management practices among our 
friends and neighbors by using various teach- 
ing methods. In our agriculture classes we 
see many films which vividly portray the 
importance of soil conservation. The ma- 
jority of these films are lent to users free 
of charge by the experiment stations, farm 
implement manufacturers, and fertilizer 
manufacturing companies. If we could make 
use of these films more extensively at our 
farm meetings, I am sure that they would 
help us to present our case. 

We might make better use of our news- 
papers, and radios in promoting our ideas. 
Our industries spend millions in advertising 
each year. They realize the value of the 
press and the radio as a means of selling the 
public on the merits of their ideas and their 
products. We as farmers are often given free 
radio time and free space in our newspapers 
for our news. Let us take advantage of these 
opportunities to sell our ideas on soil con- 
servation. 

State agricultural experiment stations and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have printed hundreds of bulletins on 
proper soil management. These bulletins 
are available free of charge to the farmer. 
Let us encourage greater use of these bulle- 
tins and see to it that they are placed in 
the hands of farmers who need them. 

These are but a few of the things we 
might do to fight this war again soil misman- 
agement. Are they worth the effort? We 
as future farmers know they are. 

Parker Anderson, of St. Paul, the Minne- 
sota American Legion conservation chair- 
man said in a recent speech, “Strong nations 
and civilizations have been built on water, 
land, forest, and people. When we break a 
link in this chain we start a national decline. 

We who manage the soil must not be guilty 
of breaking this chain. We know that free- 
dom is not free but must be worked for if 
we are to have a strong and healthy 
America for ourselves and for those who 
follow us. 

The soil is our heritage to guard. We as 
future farmers have the weapons with which 
to guard this precious heritage. Let us make 
use of them. 


Gossip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 18, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time rabble-rousers have at- 
tempted to pretend that so venerable 
and venerated an American as Benjamin 
Franklin disliked the Jews and therefore 
Jews make bad citizens. 

It is, therefore, pleasing to find the 
following item appearing in the spring 
1952 issue of the Franklin News, issued 
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by the Franklin Society Federal Savings 
and Loan Association: 


GossIP 


Occasionally in fame'’s wake rides that 
green-eyed monster named “Envy.” Those, 
who by their own efforts have risen to great 
heights, are often attacked by this demon 
whose tongue is sharper than a hundred 
swords. Invariably the malice takes the 
form of gossip, for the claims are based not 
on fact or truth but supported by the flim- 
siest hearsay. 

Not imiune to this brand of treachery is 
the memory of America’s beloved patriot, 
Benjamin Franklin. Venomous whispers 
have said that Franklin ipspired racial 
prejudice—specifically that he was a Jew- 
hater. Now comes to light a document which 
proves the charges to be fabricated out of 
whole cloth. 

The official scroll is inscribed “Philadel- 
phia, April 30, 1788," and e facsimile copy is 
in our possession, supplied through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Arthur Bloch of that city. It 
reads as follows: 


“To the Humane, Charitable, and Well Dis- 
posed People: 


“The representation and solicitation of the 
good people of the Hebrew Society in the city 
of Philadelphia commonly called Israelites. 

“Whereas the religious order of men in this 
city, denominated Israelites, were without 
any synagogue, or house of worship, until the 
year 1780 when desirous of accommodating 
themselves, and encouraged thereto by a 
number of respectable worthy bretheren of 
the Hebrew Society then in this place (who 
generously contributed to the design) they 
purchased a lot of ground and erected there- 
on the buildings necessary and proper for 
their religious worship. And whereas many 
of their number at the close of the late war, 
returned to New York, Charleston, and else- 
where their homes (which they had been ex- 
iled from, and obliged to leave on account of 
their attachment to American measures) 
leaving the remaining few of their religion 
here, burthened with a considerable charge 
consequent from so great an undertaking. 
And whereas the present congregation, after 
expending all the subscriptions, loans, gifts, 
and made the society by themselves, and the 
generous patrons of their religious intentions 
to the amount of at least £2,200 (then, about 
$11,000) were obliged to borrow money to fin- 
ish the building and contract other debts 
that is now not only pressingly claimed but 
a judgment will actually be obtained against 
their house of worship, which must be sold 
unless they are speedily enabled to pay the 
sum of about £800 ($4,000)—and which from 
a variety of delicate and distressing causes 
they are wholly unable to raise among them- 
selves. They are therefore under the neces- 
sity of earnestly soliciting from their worthy 
fellow citizens of every religious denomina- 
tion their benevolent aid and help flattering 
themselves that their worshipping Almighty 
God in a way and manner different from 
other religious societies who never deter the 
enlightened citizens of Philadelphia, from 
generously subscribing towards the preserva- 
tion of a religious house of worship. The 
subscription paper, will be enrolled in the 
archives of their congregation, that their 
posterity may know, and gratefully remember 
the liberal supporters of their religious 
society.” 

Heading the Hst of contributors is Frank- 
lin’s name and the paper, too, appears to be 
in his own handwriting, signifying the per- 
sonal interest which he took in the charitable 
undertaking. May this document in the ar- 
chives of the venerable synagogue, forever 
still those tongues which by their wagging 
would detract from the magnificent achieve- 
ments of one of the greatest men in American 
history. 
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Economy at Fitzsimons Army Hospital, 
Denver, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in this day of reckless disregard 
of the taxpayers of the United States 
by the military it is refreshing and re- 
assuring to learn of one general who 
makes economy his business. Gen. Paul 
I. Robinson, commanding general of 
Fitzsimons Hospital, Denver, has de- 
clared war on waste and inefficiency. It 
is really news when military brass tries 
to save money. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, therefore, to insert in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial published in 
the Denver Post of March 4, 1952, and 
an accompanying news story. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Denver Post of March 4, 1952] 
Ir Coup Happen Here 


The simple story of Brig. Gen. Paul I. Rob- 
inson’s achievements in cutting operating 
costs at Fitzsimons Army Hospital in Den- 
ver is heartening news. But it is more than 
that, too. It suggests a possibility of what 
cannot be done (or is not being done) in the 
Capital of the country can be done by 
earnest, capable Government people in the 
Nation’s second capital—in the field. And 
it would please everyone were the Federal 
agencies here to show the way. 

General Robinson's procedures for drying 
up pools of wasted effort, manpower, and 
money at the Army's largest medical instal- 
lation reveal no administrative genius. So 
far as is known, he proceeded from no high- 
powered special audit, cost study, or complex 
operational survey. He may even have set 
aside the “book” to organize an efficiency 
team and to set about applying common 
sense to management of the institution he 
heads. 

If that can be done at the hospital why 
cannot it be done in other divisions of the 
military services, among civilian agencies, 
and In all departments of Government? Im- 
provements in eficiency of operations and 
reductions in its cost do not always require 
either action by Congress or directives from 
the home office. 

If field agencies and offices undertake 
careful and detailed studies of how to do the 
same or more work with less money, and 
can revise their techniques on a convincing 
scale, a veto from upstairs would be disas- 
trous—and not for the small fry either. 

The job was done and is being done at 
Fitzsimons first, by recognizing that a prob- 
lem exists; second, by making economy an 
honorable and necessary mission for the em- 
ployees, and third, by letting the whole staif 
in on the act. The incentives were executive 
inspiration and some cut of the savings, 
Few private businesses could have ap- 
proached the question more compre- 
hensively. 

The Hoover Commission proposed plans of 
broad reorganization. The acceptance of 
about half of the Commission's studies has 
saved an estimated $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Congress is stirring itself in the direction 
of making drastic revisions in policies. By 
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amending or withdrawing broad laws which 
make implementing appropriations neces- 
sary, the Congress may wipe out much Gov- 
ernment by Executive fiat and restore the 
powers of the purse to the elected representa- 
tives of the people. Both the reorganization 
program and the resurgence of Congress au- 
thority should bring about savings. 

The third field for common-sense Gov- 
ernment, however, is in the hands of the 
thousands of administrators—many of them 
a long way from the center of Government, 
far removed from the vortex of confusion. 
They will make friends, influence people, and 
brighten the future of themselves and their 
country by directing their managerial ef- 
forts toward more efficient conduct of their 
own Offices. 

We say the complex of Government right 
here in Denver could open the eyes of the 
Nation by multiplying the incidents of good 
management well illustrated at the Army 
hospital. 


[From the Denver Post of March 4, 1952] 
FPrrzsmmons HaILep as EcONoMY MODEL 


At a time when waste in Government 
spending is a national issue, and most Fed- 
eral officials are protesting the impossibility 
of cutting expenses, heads of Fitzsimons 
Army Hospital in Denver, the Army’s largest 
medical installation, are making sensational 
savings, it was disclosed Saturday. 

Under the leadership of 47-year-old Brig. 
Gen. Paul I. Robinson, who has been com- 
manding general of the 600-acre Army hos- 
pital less than a year, a small cabinet of 
efficiency experts has: 

1. Trimmed the Fitzsimons payroll by some 
200 jobs without cutting efficiency. 

2. Saved the Government #36,456 by sal- 
vage of scrap and waste material. 

3. Assured the saving of thousands of 
dollars now and in the future by setting up 
a vigorous cost-consciousness program as a 
part of which prizes are given employees for 
money-saving ideas and the cost of many 
pieces of equipment is stamped or stenciled 
on it to insure careful handling. 

The Denver Post was told Saturday by 
reliable sources within the Government that 
the Fitzsimons savings drive is rare for both 
military and nonmilitary installations not 
only in this area but in the entire Nation. 

One of the most difficult waste-cutting 
tasks accomplished by General Robinson's 
management office, headed by Lt. Col. H. M. 
Rexrode, was the elimination of duplication 
in personnel. 

By careful placement, elimination of use- 
less jobs and consolidation of departments, 
and despite the fact it is charged with such 
nonhospita! functions as furnishing military 
police for Denver and doing the laundry for 
other military installations in the area, Fitz- 
simons has trimmed its payroll by some 200 
jobs in about a year. 





Hon. John J. Williams, of Delaware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Senator for Americans,” 


pub- 
lished in the Washington News on April 
15. 1952. 








There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR FOR AMERICANS 


Among the Members of the United States 
Senate who must stand for reelection this 
year is Jonn J. WittaMs, of Delaware. 

There is nothing sensational, or pompous, 
or highbrow about Senator WILLIAMS, either 
in manner or attitude. He acts shy, speaks 
quietly, thinks straight, shuns rank partisan- 
ship and goes about his business modestly. 
He looks more like a feed merchant (his 
private business) than a Senator is supposed 
to look. 

But there are few, if any, who act and 
work more like a Senator ought to act and 
work. 

Senator W1LL1aMs has done more than any 
other Member of Congress to explode the 
scandals in the Truman administration. _He 
can claim more notches in his musket on 
this score than any other investigator—the 
income-tax frauds, the monkey business 
with Government warehouses, the Lias case, 
the Boyle and Gabrielson cases, Finnegan, 
Nunan, and more. 

Yet he has been high in his praise of oth- 
er investigators and asks no reward for his 
own diligent efforts except results. 

Mr. WiLLiaMs is a Republican, yet he has 
not spared Republicans in his investigations. 
He won't cover up for anybody, yet he never 
has allowed his investigations to become 
persecutions. 

The Senator is a dealer in facts. And he 
is exacting and exhaustive, both in his 
search for the facts and in the manner in 
which he reveals them, once he has a Case. 

Only one administration spokesman has 
been foolish enough to dispute him directly. 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan accused Sen- 
ator WirtiaMs of deliberate misstatements 
in his exposure of the Camp Crowder ware- 
house scandals. 

But the Senator, for all the unsavory 
ground he has covered, has made no mis- 
statements, deliberate or otherwise. 

In the Senate Mr. WrL1aMs had made his 
mark as a fair-minded, diligent, and devas- 
tatingly effective investigator. But he has 
been on the job otherwise, rarely missing a 
roll call, attending to his full duties with 
common sense and statesmanship. 

Senator WILLIAMS represents Delaware, 
one of the smallest States, but he is, in 
every sense, a Senator of the United States. 





Army Segregation Called on Way Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following article which 
appeared in the New York Times of April 
5, 1952, indicating that segregation in 
the armed services is really on the way 
out. The job is not yet complete, but 
progress certainly is being made: 

Army SEcREGATION CALLED on Way Ovr— 
GaAINs In ACHTEVING CoMPLETE INTEGRATION 
Listen, sur Some “Harp Cores” Sren Rr- 
MAINING 





(By Austin Stevens) 


WAsHINGTON, April 4.—Army officials, con- 
ceding that compliance with administration 








policy in the integration of Negro and white 
personnel in the service is not yet total, 
lirted today the progress being made. 

Orders to end segregation were issued to 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force more than 
2 years ago after the official adoption of 
recommendations made by the President's 
Committee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Services. 

Although the Army has made considerable 
strides in removing restrictions that for- 
merly barred Negroes from many Army 
training schools and assignments requiring 
higher skills, there is still some segregation 
in the European command, and at least 1 
division in this country—the Thirty-first 
Dixie Division—has no Negroes in its 15,000- 
man complement. 

The Thirty-first Division, now participat- 
ing in large-scale maneuvers in Texas, is a 
National Guard organization that was called 
to Federal service 15 months ago. Its basic 
units were composed of officers and men from 
Alabama and Mississippi. There were no 
Negroes in the division when it was called 
up and none has been assigned to it, though 
the division has received more than 10,000 
draftees and volunteers to bring it up to 
present strength. 

The Army Personnel Section said that 
since the Thirty-first Division was on a 
“white table of organization and equipment” 
when it came on Federal duty, the assign- 
ment of Negro “fillers” had been “precluded.” 

Neither had Negroes been assigned to any 
of the other seven National Guard divisions 
now on active duty so long as they remained 
in this country, Army spokesmen said. They 
added that the Fortieth, from California, and 
the Forty-fifth, from Oklahoma, National 
Guard divisions now in Korea, had been com- 
pletely integrated after their arrival in the 
Far East. 

Army Officials stressed that the integra- 
tion process had necessarily been a gradual 
one. They said that segregation had been 
eliminated in the Far East Command and 
that integration was under way in Europe. 
It has been completed among United States 
forces stationed in Austria, the Officials 
added. 

Integration at all levels was said to have 
been accomplished in this country in such a 
highly rated division as the Eighty-second 
Airborne as well as in all 10 training di- 
visions. The latter units account for about 
22 percent of the strength of the Army in 
the so-called Zone of the Interior. 

The Army originally opposed complete in- 
tegration. However, Secretary of the Army 
Gordon Gray, who has since resigned to be- 
come president of the University of North 
Carolina, adopted the principle of integra- 
tion. All commanders received strict orders 
that Negro manpower possessing appropriate 
skills and qualifications should be made eli- 
gible for any assignment, and that all train- 
ing schools must be opened to Negro stu- 
dents. 

Army officials said today that some “hard 
cores” of resistance to complete integration 
continued to exist, but predicted that with 
time, example and performance the internal 
opposition would disappear. The number of 
Negroes in the Army was put at 180,000. 

Earl D. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, said he was confident that the com- 
Plex problem of integration would be solved 
if carried out in an atmosphere of under- 
standing rather than emotional tension. 
He expressed belief that the Army’s policies 
and actions of integration were sound, 
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Character Assassination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF CELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Character Assassination,” pub- 
lished in the Wheeling Intelligencer of 
April 9, 1952. 

There being no objection, the. edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

CHARACTER ASSASSINATION 


It is unwritten law among administration 
bureaucrats to scream like wounded wolves 
when accused of wrongdoing, or malfeasance, 
or outright corruption. When called to ac- 
count, they give clamorous tongue. 

The screams are as familiar now as repeti- 
tion can make them: 

“Character assassination.” 

“McCarthyism.” 

“Slander.” 

“Defamation of an unblemished record of 
public service.” 

Having had little effect upon public opin- 
ion, the administration stalwarts seem to 
be shifting their ground. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan, in his own varia- 
tion of the “give ‘em hell” technique, has 
publicly declared Senator JoHN WILLIaAMs, of 
Delaware, the No. 1 enemy of American agri- 
culture. 

The Denver attorney has allocated a very 
low role, indeed, to the Delaware farmer, 
giving him first place over floods, droughts, 
plagues of locusts, and the Brannan plan. 

None can deny that Senator WittiaMs has 
caused Mr. Brannan anguish by exposing 
corruption in Government grain storage. 
But surely this does not make the Senator 
from Delaware a stench in the nostrils of 
American farmers who, by and large, are no 
more pleased by the disappearance of $8,000,- 
ocO worth of taxpayers’ grain than is Mr, 
WILLIAMS. 

It only remains to be seen whether Sena- 
tor WiLi1aMs will make outcries upon Mr. 
Brannan now. Will he declare that his char- 
acter has been sullied? That he can no 
longer fulfill the duties of office because he 
has been the victim of a smear campaign? 
In a word, will Senator WiLLIaMs scream? 

It is not very likely. It is more likely that 
he will quietly continue his investigation of 
grain storage, paying no more attention to 
Mr. Brannan’s charge than it deserves. 





Edison, Servant of Mankind 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Edison, Servant of Mankind,” 
delivered by George E. Stringfellow at 
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the February 11, 1952, meeting of the 
Ohio Society of New York. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recosgp, 
as follows: 

EDISON, SERVANT OF MANKIND 


One hundred and five years ago today in 
Milan, Ohio, a boy was born whose works and 
influence profoundly affected the lives of 
peoples throughout the world. I fondly re- 
member him as a loved employer and mentor. 
I remember him as a man who won without 
boasting and who lost without whimpering. 
His life was tirelessly devoted to the service 
of his fellow man. His name was Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

Ohio can well be proud of her Edison, as 
she is of her other sons who have risen to 
great heights of fame and service to man- 
kind. I am well aware that contemporary 
Ohioans are among the leaders in every walk 
of life in our Republic. In the work of God, 
in the fields of education, science, and in- 
dustry Ohio has and is blazing the trail for 
a better world. Ohio is well represented to- 
day in both the lower and upper Houses of 
the Congress of the United States. I share 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, one of the 
great men of our time, the hope that Ohio 
may supply our country with another of its 
Presidents ere long. 

The brick cottage in which Thomas Alva 
Edison was born still stands. Its humble di- 
mensions and design serve as a constant re- 
minder that in America a humble beginning 
is no deterrent to success. In fact, most of 
our great men and women in America had 
their beginnings in such surroundings. 

A man’s heritage and his early environ- 
ment have a beariag upon his life. Thomas 
Edison’s antecedents gave him many of the 
dominant qualities in his character. Edi- 
son's forebears were intelligent nonconform- 
ists. When their beliefs ran counter to the 
thinking of an intolerant majority they 
clung fearlessly to their beliefs. Likewise 
Thomas Edison flatly refused to accept exist- 
ing theories as truth until they had been 
proved or disproved. Edison challenged 
status quo, and as a result, lifted civilization 
to a higher level. 

Disbelief in the accepted theories made 
possible many of his inventions. Where 
others had tried and failed, because of his 
determination and because of his desire to 
search out the facts, Edison succeeded. 
When he faced failure, he accepted it and 
profited therefrom and went ahead. 

John Edison, great-grandfather of Thomas 
Alva Edison, reached America as a boy of 3 
in 1728. He came here from Holland with 
his mother and a band of Dutch immigrants. 
They landed where Elizabethport, N. J., now 
stands. 

John Edison's marriage to Sarah Ogden, on 
October 10, 1765, is revealed in the records 
of the Presbyterian Church at Hanover, N. J. 

Although most of the Ogden family and 
some of John’s kin sided with the colonies 
during the Revolutionary War, John re- 
mained loyal to the British crown. 

As a Tory he was sentenced to death for 
high treason, but after spending several 
months in jail, the sentence was commuted. 
John Edison and his wife, accompanied by 
their seven children, moved to Nova Scotia 
with a group of other Loyalists and settled 
at Digby. There, at the age of 25, Samuel 
Edison, eldest son of John and Sarah Edison, 
married Nancy Stimson. 

To Samuel and Nancy Edison were born 
eight children, among them Samuel, Jr., who 
entered the world on August 16, 1804. Sam- 
uel, Jr. was to become the father of Thomas 
Alva Edison, but not until he, like two 
generations of ancestors before him, had been 
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forced to seek new lands where he could 
freely pursue his convictions. 

In 1810, Tory John and his family left their 
Nova Scotian home behind them and finally 
settled in Bayham Township in Ontario 
Province, where they helped to found the 
village of Vienna. 

Samuel Edison, Jr. grew up in Vienna and 
in 1828, he married Nancy Elliott, daughter 
of the Rev. John Elliott, and a teacher in 
the village school. 

This grandson of a Tory, however, was not 
to find peace in Vienna. Ten years after his 
marriage, he was forced to flee for his life 
because of his participation with the forces 
of William Lyon Mackenzie in the short- 
lived rebellion against Britain's rule of 
Canada. 

Leaving his family in safe hands in Vienna, 
Samuel, Jr. wandered the Pioneers’ trail 
around the shores of Lake Erie until at- 
tracted by the hustle and bustle of the Ohio 
village of Milan. Here he set up a sawmill 
along the canal and sent word to Mrs. Edison 
to join him. She arrived late in the Spring 
of 1839 with her three children. Four more 
were to be born in Milan, of whom Thomas 
Alva was the youngest. 

Thus, as a result of one Edison's rebellion 
against the rule of Britain, we find the family 
reestablished on the soil of the United 
States from which, 50 years earlier, it had 
been banished because of an earlier Edison's 
adherence to the king. 

This family trait of fighting for what one 
believed to be the right, irrespective of cost, 
was handed down to Thomas Alva Edison in 
whom we find it displayed time and time 
again as he sought the truth in his experi- 
ments. Had Edison been satisfied to accept 
prevailing scientific theories as truth, he 
would not have given the world the incandes- 
cent lamp, the phonograph, the motion pic- 
ture, the alkaline storage battery, or many 
other of his great inventions and discoveries, 

It is evident that the mind of the imagina- 
tive Edison did not accept the formal school- 
ing of his day. His mother lost patience 
with a teacher who called her son “addled” 
and withdrew the boy from school. 

Though Edison's formal schooling was of 
little value to him, the boy was subjected 
to as rigorous an educational program as any 
lad of that period ever pursued, supervised 
by his understanding mother, who taught 
him how to study, how to develop an orderly 
mind. Edison was an avid reader and a con- 
_ Stantly questioning, inquisitive student all 
his life. He never stopped learning. 

When only 13 years of age he was earning 
several dollars a day—a tidy sum even for 
@ man in that period. Edison learned teleg- 
raphy and was employed as an operator when 
he was 17. Asa telegrapher, Edison traveled 
throughout the Midwest, studying and ex- 
perimenting to improve the crude telegraph 
apparatus of the time. Turning eastward, 
Edison went to Boston where he worked for 
Western Union. 

From Boston, Edison came to New York 
where he landed a job with the Gold & Stock 
Telegraph Co. He invented the universal 
stock printer which netted him $40,000—the 
first money he received for an invention— 
and with this capital Edison opened a factory 
in Newark, N. J., in 1870. There he manu- 
factured stock tickers. 

Six years later Edison turned over the 
management of his factory to trusted assist- 
ants in order to devote his full time to re- 
search and invention. While at Newark, 
Edison found that electrically generated 
Waves could traverse an open circuit—the 
principle on which wireless teiegraphy and 
radio was founded. The idea that electricity 
would traverse free space was at that time 
almost beyond belief. 

In the related field of research, Edison 
discovered that messages could be sent 
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through free space by induction, in which 
current generated in one set of wires induced 
a@ like current to flow through another set 
of wires between which no connection exist- 
ed. As a result of this research, he received 
patents in 1885 covering the transmission of 
signals by induction between moving trains 
and stations and between ship and shore. 

It was the application of these Edison 
discoveries that later enabled his friend Mar- 
coni to become recognized as the inventor 
of the wireless telegraph. 

Edison moved to his Menlo Park laboratory 
in 1876 and there conducted his research 
on a completely new basis. He had sur- 
rounded himself with a group of well-trained 
assistants and the laboratory afforded the 
best available equipment. To multiply his 
own work capacity, he adopted the practice 
of parceling out sections of each research 
undertaking to the others and combined the 
findings upon the completion of the separate 
studies. This same method of invention, 
often called organized research, may be wit- 
nessed in any of the great industrial research 
laboratories of today. 

It was this method of invention that pro- 
duced the first successful incandescent lamp 
in 1879—and it was this method that made 
it possible for one laboratory to turn out the 
prodigious number of inventions required 
to place a complete system for the generation 
and distribution of electrical energy in oper- 
ation a few years later. 

As one studies the records and the note- 
books which Mr. Edison religiously kept 
throughout this period, one cannot but 
know that God himself was guiding the work 
of the men at Menlo. Only He could have 
given the strength of purpose, the ingenuity, 
and the vision Edison needed to accomplish 
what he and his men did. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two marks the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the invention 
of the phonograph and also the carbon tele- 
phone transmitter—the latter being the de- 
vice which made the telephone commercially 
practical. Mr. Edison sold the right to the 
telephone transmitter to Western Union, 
which company, in turn, reached an agree- 
ment with the Bell interests. The carbon 
transmitter became radio's microphone. 

The phonograph of 75 years ago was per- 
haps the most amazing invention ever con- 
ceived. Mr. Edison received his inspiration 
while at work on his automatic telegraph. 
He made a rough sketch of the first model 
and to everyone’s surprise, the first crude 
phonograph did just what it was supposed 
to do—record and reproduce the sound of 
the human voice. It was Edison's easiest in- 
vention—his most difficult was the alkaline 
storage battery which took 10 years of re- 
search and over 50,000 individual experi- 
ments to perfect. Edison failed 50,000 times 
before he achieved the answer he sought. 
Only a God-guided man could be so per- 
severing. 

Before he had embarked upon this under- 
taking, he had moved his laboratory to West 
Orange, N. J. He had founded there a man- 
ufacturing company based upon his develop- 
ment of the phonograph and the primary 
battery. Perhaps the most important of the 
works that came into being at West Orange 
was the motion picture, invented in the 
year 1889. Mr. Edison sought to do for the 
eye what his phonograph did for the ear. 
Little realized is the fact that the first pro- 
jected movies were actually talkies—thus, 
Edison had combined the phonograph with 
the motion pictures from the very outset. 

Earlier, in 1883, he discovered the pre- 
viously unknown phenomenon by which an 
independent wire or plate, placed between 
the legs of the filament in an electric bulb, 
would serve as a valve to control the flow 
of current. This discovery which became 
known as the Edison effect covers the fun- 








damental principle on which rests the mod- 
ern science of electronics. The inventor had 
been looking for the reason for the blacken- 
ing of the inside walls of incandescent lamp 
bulbs with the hope of finding a remedy for 
this fault. Can we find better examples of 
the guidance of God than this or the in- 
vention of the phonograph—and how curi- 
ously interrelated are the inventions of the 
phonograph, the carbon transmitter or mi- 
crophone, the motion picture, and this ex- 
traordinary discovery of the Edison effect 
in television today. 

When Edison had passed the seventieth 
year of his life he still thought only in terms 
of progress—and work. 

“My desire,” he remarked, “is to do every- 
thing within my power to further free the 
people from drudgery, and create the largest 
possible measure of happiness and pros- 
perity.” 

I like to think of Edison as exemplifying 
that faithful servant in the parable of the 
talents, related by the Gentle Carpenter of 
Nazareth as He and His disciples sat to- 
gether on the Mount of Olives. You have 
read the story in St. Matthew's gospel, how 
the Master before going to a far country. 
called his servants to him. To one he gave 
five talents, to another two, and to another 
one. You will recall that one servant buried 
his talent in the ground, that he who had 
two gained still another two, and he who had 
five gained still another five. Wherefore, 
when their master returned, he was pleased 
with the stewardship of the two servants 
who had made the most of their gifts, and 
because they had been faithful over a few 
things, he set them over many. 

Edison was indeed a faithful servant. Vi- 
sion, imagination, genius, industry, and char- 
acter were the potentialities with which he 
was endowed. By the wise use of the tal- 
ents committed to his care, the world has 
been enriched a thousandfold. May we 
whether we be given one, two, or five talents, 
use them to advance humanity as the great 
genius from Ohio used his. May we devote 
our gifts to the well-being of our fellowmen 
in the same measure as Edison dedicated his, 
may we when we render the accounting of 
our stewardship deserve to hear from our 
Master, “Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant.” 





Address Delivered by the Honorable 
Richard Nixon, a Senator From Cali- 
fornia, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 
in introducing the Junior Senator from 
California {[Mr. Nixon] at the Forty- 
third annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association, held 
in Philadelphia on February 26, 1952, 
and the text of the very able address de- 
livered by the Senator from California 
on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and the speech were 
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ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


REMARKS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, INTRODUCING 
UNITED STATES SENATOR RICHARD NIXON, OF 
CALIFORNIA, AT THE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, IN THE BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, TUESDAY 
EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, 1952 


The most powerful foundation for peace 
in the world is a strong, decent, tolerant, 
God-fearing, freedom-loving, solvent Amer- 
ica. 

To build and strengthen that foundation 
for peace we must have material prosperity 
and progress in the United States, based on 
high spiritual attainments. 

Labor must be gainfully employed at a 
wage scale sufficient to maintain the Ameri- 
can standard of living and to permit the 
thrifty to have a saving at the end of the 
year. 

Agriculture, which is the basic industry of 
our country, must be able to market its 
product at a reasonable profit. 

Industry, which represents the savings of 
many small investors, must have earnings 
large enough to insure an expanding supply 
of risk capital. 

We must also have a clean, decent citizen- 
ship. 

These basic elements of American progress 
are being destroyed by taxation which takes 
one-third of the national income to support 
government, 

Under the crushing weight of that terrible 
tax burden we are rapidly being socialized. 

With government taking so large a por- 
tion of the earnings of the people there is 
too little left for savings, making better 
farms, expansion of productive enterprise, 
or higher living standards. 

The Federal Government has grown to 
such enormous size and its powers have be- 
come so centralized that official corruption 
has found a fertile breeding place in its 
many complexities. 

The payroll of civilian employees of the 
Federal Government has reached the stag- 
gering total of $10,500,000,000 a year. That 
is equal to the combined payrolls of all the 
steel companies of America. It is twice as 
much as the payroll of all the railroads. 

Government must be simplified. It must 
not do anything that the people can do bet- 
ter for themselves. 

We must have a foreign policy that we 
can afford and that our people can under- 
stand. 

There must be honesty and decency in 
public office. 

What can the people do? 

They must take a more active and more 
effective part in government. 

They must depend less upon government. 

They must drive out the racketeers, the 
influence peddlers, the cheaters, the dis- 
loyal, the parlor pinks, and the Communist 
traitors. 

There must be none but the most loyal 
in governmental places. 

Tonight it is my privilege to present to 
this magnificent assembly a man who has 
won for himself a place of highest honor 
and distinction for his courageous fight 
against the most dangerous threat to Amer- 
ican freedom—the poisonous influence of 
communism in our midst. 

Those of us who can look back to the years 
when communism was first gaining a foot- 
hold in the United States can recall how 
badly so many of our people were deceived. 

So many good citizens,. loyal, patriotic 
Americans, refused to be alarmed over the 
spread of the Communist philosophy. 

They were unable to see the danger. 

Those who sounded a warning were ridi- 
culed. They were called Red baiters and 
War mongers. ; 


In February of 1947, a former Governor 
of Pennsylvania, the Honorable George H. 
Earle, wrote to the President of the United 
States calling his attention to the growing 
menace of Communist infiltration. He re- 
ceived this reply from Mr. Truman: 

“People are wrought up about the Com- 
munist bugaboo, but I am of the opinion 
that the country is perfectly safe as far as 
communism is concerned.” 

Fortunately for the safety and security 
of the United States—fortunately for the 
American way of life—Mr. Truman's opti- 
mistic but mistaken opinion was not shared 
by all Americans. 

It was not accepted by those who recog- 
nized communism as an evil conspiracy, 
plotting in darkness to destroy all freedom 
and to enslave the world, including the 
United States. 

Fortunately for America there was serv- 
ing as a member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of Rep. 
resentatives a brilliant young Californian 
who had been in the Navy during World 
War II and had served in the South Pacific. 

As a Member of Congress he made com- 
munism his special study. Through his 
thorough and painstaking efforts there was 
revealed the shocking story of Communist 
infiltration into places of trust and impor- 
tance in the Federal Government. 

We are greatly honored tonight to have 
that young Californian as our guest speaker. 
In November 1950 the people of his native 
State gave recognition to his outstanding 
service in the House of Representatives by 
electing him to the United States Senate 
by the overwhelming majority of 680,000 over 
his Democratic opponent. 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, it is a sincere 
pleasure to present my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from California, 
the Honorable RicHarp Nrxon. 


Appress oF UNITED States SENATOR RICHARD 


NIXON, OF CALIFORNIA, AT THE FORTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, IN THE BELLE- 
VUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, TUES- 
DAY EVENING, Fesruary 26, 1952 


Thank you, Senator Martin, for a very gen- 


erous introduction. I want to say at the 
outset that it is a great privilege for me to 
appear here before such a distinguished audi- 
ence. In fact, I should say that this is the 
most distinguished audience I have ever 
spoken before excepting, of course, any audi- 
ence in the State of California. 

Before I get into the serious part of my 
address this evening, I understand that some 
remarks were made earlier in the day by my 
good friend, Fulton Lewis, Jr., concerning 
my political future, which I can only assume 
were spoken in a facetious manner. And if 
any of you have any doubts on that score I 
should point out that I have something in 
my past which would certainly prevent me 
from ever getting the Republican nomina- 
tion for the presidency of the United States. 
You see, I used to play the piano. Let me 
add, however, that I have never played the 
Missouri Waltz. 

Now to get into the serious part of my 
remarks. I want to say something about 
the man who so generously introduced me 
to this great audience this evening. It is 
difficult to say anything about a colleague 
in the United States Senate which his con- 
stituents have not already said more elo- 
quently by the votes which sent him to 
Washington to represent them. But I wish 
all of you could note the esteem and respect 
in which Ep MartTIN is held not only by the 
Republicans in the Senate but by the Demo- 
crats as well. He is a man who combines 
that rare ability of recognizing the great 
national problems and making contributions 
to their solution, but at the same time never 
forgetting the people who sent him to Wash- 
ington and the problems which they have 
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at home. I know the voters of Pennsylvania 
must appreciate the fine service he has ren- 
dered to the State and the Nation, and I 
trust that next November they will show 
the good judgment to send him back to 
Washington so that he can help to develop 
the policies of what we hope will be the newly 
elected Republican administration next 
January. 
TWO MEN OF INTEGRITY 


I would like to say something also about 
both of Pennsylvania's Senators, E> Martin 
and Jim Durr, and it is the highest compli- 
ment I could pay to either of them: Penn- 
sylvanians can be proud of the fact that 
they are represented in the Senate by two 
men who haw a quality which at times may 
appear to be too rare in Washington—they 
are men of unquestioned personal honesty 
and integrity. 

Having mentioned the Senate, I want to 
speak briefly also about your representation 
in the House of Representatives. I had the 
privilege of serving with Carrott KEARNS 
and Sam MCCONNELL on the House Labor 
Committee, and incidentally Sam McCoNNELL 
will be the new chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee in a Republican Congress. I served 
with John McDowell on the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

I know all the Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation, and I can say this without 
fear of contradiction: There is no more ef- 
fective delegation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives than the delegation from Penn- 
sylvania. One of the reasons for their ef- 
fectiveness is that they stick together. They 
not only sit together on the floor of the 
House, but under the able generalship of 
Dick Srtmpson, who is seated before you on 
the Speaker's platform, they get together be- 
fore important votes, and decide which is 
the best course to follow, both for their 
State and for the Nation, and once they de- 
termine what that course should be they vote 
as a unit. 

And while I am commenting on the effec- 
tiveness of the Pennsylvania delegation in 
the House, let me emphasize that the effec- 
tiveness of your representatives in both the 
Hous? and Senate is directly related to the 
number of years they have served, and for 
that reason I trust that if you consider that 
your representatives have worked in the best 
interests of the State and the Nation you will 
see to it that they are returned to the House 
and Senate when they come before you on the 
ballot next November. 


CANDIDATES AND ISSUES 


My subject this evening is The Issue for 
1952. Now I realize that this is a “non- 
political” audience. I realize also that a 
politician speaking before nonpolitical audi- 
ences is expected to make a nonpolitical 
speech. But any speech by a politician is 
generally dull, and a nonpolitical speech by 
a politician is even duller. So I am going 
to tell you frankly at the outset that I do 
not intend to make what would be termed a 
“nonpolitical” speech this evening. 

What I am going to do is to discuss the 
issues for 1952 from the Republican view- 
point that I represent. I shall try to be as 
objective as a Republican can be in com- 
menting on the activities of a Democratic 
administration. I am going to talk in this 
fashion because I believe the issues for 1952 
are so important to the Nation it is time for 
all of us who have definite views on those 
issues to express our views honestly and 
forthrightly. 

There are many here who will probably 
say that the only real issue for 1952 as far 
as Republicans are concerned is “who is going 
to be the candidate?” 

I do not believe, however, that the ques- 
tion as to who is to be the candidate is as 
important as what the candidate stands for. 
But there is this much that I would like to 
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say about the candidates in general this eve- 
ning, and I direct these remarks particularly 
to the Republicans who are present. 

The greatest threat to Republican victory 
in November is being created by what Re- 
publicans themselves, rather than Democrats, 
are doing and saying. 

Though the major candidates have them- 
selves avoided personalities in their cam- 
paigns to date; their supporters are saying 
things now which will be used to defeat the 
man who may be selected as the Republican 
candidate in July. 


FIGHTING CAMPAIGN NEEDED 


Too many people today are declaring that 
if their candidate fails to get the nomination 
they are going to “take a walk o® vote for the 
Democratic candidate.” What all of us must 
bear in mind is that our major objective is 
to defeat the present administration and 
to get new leadership in Washington. While 
we may disagree as to who our candidate 
should be, we must remember that any one 
of the prominently mentioned Republican 
candidates would be a great improvement 
over what we have in the White House now. 

If we don't quit fighting each other we 
will find that all of our top candidates will 
be softened up to the point that any one of 
them, including the one we eventually nom- 
inate, will be a pushover for President Tru- 
man or any other administration candidate. 

In any event it is essential that whoever 
is selected as the candidate put on a fight- 
ing campaign on the great issues which 
confront the Nation. This is necessary not 
only because such a campaign is the best 
guaranty for victory but because the na- 
tional interest requires that the people be 
given a choice between the program of the 
present administration and that which the 
Republicans would adopt if they came into 
power. 


DEMOCRATS HARP ON “PROSPERITY” 


What should the Republicans select as the 
issue for this election? President Truman 
and other administration spokesmen have 
already indicated that they would like to 
campaign on the issue of prosperity. We 
can expect them to adopt as their slogan, 
“Have you ever had it so good?” 

Already the line is developing, “Sure, we 
have a little war in Korea, but have you ever 
had it so good?” “Sure, there is a little cor- 
ruption in Washington, but have you ever 
had it so good?” 

There are many who know far more about 
the game of politics than I do who say that 
it is impossible to defeat an administration 
in a period of prosperity. But I say that 
this is true only if the Republicans make the 
mistake of meeting them on the ground they 
choose. If we allow the other party to select 
the issue we shall go down to defeat and 
we shall deserve to lose. Our task is to drive 
home the fact that there is an issue more 
important to the individual American than 
temporary material prosperity, and to prove 
that a Republican administration can deal 
with that issue more effectively than the 
present administration. 

There are many of you I know who will 
ask, “Can there be such an issue? Could 
anything be more important than the money 
we have in our pockets, or the other factors 
which contribute to our material prosperity?” 


NATION'S SURVIVAL IS BIG ISSUE 


There is such an issue—the survival of the 
Nation itself. The highest wages, the best 
living standards and the most far-reaching 
social programs in the world will mean noth- 
ing at all unless we develop a more effective 
policy for resisting the forces at home and 
abroad which threaten to destroy the Nation. 

In 1932, 1936, and 1940, administration 
candidates campaigned effectively on the is- 
sue of security. The kind of security they 
were talking about was economic security— 
the security of a job, the security of an 
income, The issue today is also security, but 
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the security of far greater importance. For 
the first time in American history, the se- 
curity of the Nation—and this means our 
homes and our lives—is directly and immi- 
nently threatened. 

How did this come to pass? Lest we for- 
get, let us see what has happened during the 
Truman administration. 

Six years ago the United States was the 
most powerful Nation on the face of the 
globe. We had the strongest Army, the 
strongest Navy, and the strongest Air Force 
in the world. We had a monopoly on the 
atomic bomb. As far as people in the world 
were concerned, there were approximately 
7,160,000,000 on our side and only 180,000,000 
on the Communist side. 


TRUMAN POLICY HAS FAILED 


Six years have passed—6 years of confer- 
ences, of little wars like the one in Korea, 
of lack of leadership in Washington. And 
what is the situation today? Today we are 
no longer stronger on the ground; we are 
stronger in strategic air but weaker in tac- 
tical air. We're stronger on the sea, but 
weaker heneath the sea. We no longer have 
@ monopoly on the atomic bomb, though we 
believe that we have more than has our 
potential enemy. 

And when we analyze the breakdown in 
peoples in the world, what do we find? To- 
day there are only 540,000,000 people that 
can be counted on the side of the free na- 
tions—our side. There are 809,000,000 peo- 
ple on the Communist side, and there are 
600,000,000 who will have to be classified as 
neutral—countries like India and Pakistan. 
In other words, 6 years ago the odds in peo- 
ple in the world were 9 to 1 in our favor 
and today they are 5 to 3 against us. 

To put it another way, during the 6 years 
of the Truman administration we have lost 
600,000,000 people—100,000,000 a year. 

It is immaterial whether these losses have 
been sustained because of the questionable 
loyalty of some of those who made our policy 
or because of their stupidity or honest mis- 
takes of judgment. The hard fact is that 
our policy has failed. It is not good enough, 
and if we don't get a better one we are 
headed for national disaster. The people 
realize this—that is why they have lost con- 
fidence in our present leadership and that 
confidence will not be restored until w> get 
new leaders who will develop a new policy. 


REPUBLICANS MUST BE CONSTRUCTIVE 


What should that policy be? First, let me 
say that it might be enough for the Repub- 
lican Party simply to point up the mistakes 
of the past to bring victory in the election. 
But I say to you that a policy of criticism 
alone is not good enough for the Nation, and 
for that reason it is not good enough for the 
Republican Party. Nor can we offer as an 
alternative to the administration’s program 
of doing something which proved to be 
wrong, a program of doing nothing. Such 
a course of action would be fatal. What is 
needed is not isolationism, but more effec- 
tive American international leadership. 

The responsibility of the Republican Party 
and the Republican candidate is to present 
to the Nation a constructive policy which 
will guarantee security of life as well as 
property and which, as the president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Stassen, has 
so well put it, will assure victory in the 
struggle in which we are engaged without 
war. 

If we present to the American people such 
a@ constructive program for dealing with the 
great issue of our times I believe that such 
& program will command the support of not 
only a majority of Republicans but also mil- 
lions of Democrats as well. I recognize that 
many will say that this is a big order and 
will question our ability to find a program 
on which even a majority of Republicans will 
agree to meet our major objective. But I be- 
lieve that if we analyze the problem, Just as 






you analyze a business problem, we can agree 
on a@ program to deal with the problem, 


MUST CONVINCE COMMUNISTS 


To succeed, our policy must be one which 
is geared to meet the strategy and tactics of 
the Communists. Above all, we must recog- 
nize that the men in the Kremlin are the 
most realistic men who ever lived. They are 
men who will never take a chance. As long 
as they are convinced, because of the weak- 
ness on their side as against the strength 
on our side, that if they begin a war any 
place in the world they might lose it, they 
will not begin one. But once they are con- 
vinced, because of their strength and our 
weakness, that if they begin a war they will 
win it, then war will come. 

Therefore, if we want peace, we must, 
above all, stay stronger than the Commu- 
nists—stronger militarily; and we must rec- 
ognize that we cannot do this job alone. 
We need allies; we need them in Europe, and 
we need them in Asia. Because, if either 
Europe or Asia falls under Communist domi- 
nation the balance of power in the world 
will have shifted to the men in the Krem- 
lin. Therefore, our policy must be one which 
will keep the United States strong militarily 
at home, and which will assure us the sup- 
port of our allies abroad. 

Is the administration capable of develop- 
ing such a policy? Two hard facts will in- 
dicate how dismally it has failed to do so. 

The administration's failure to build up 
the military strength of the United States 
is pointed up by the fact that we have ap- 
propriated over $100,000,000,000 for the 
Armed Forces since World War II, and yet 
had only one and one-half divisions ready 
for combat when the Korean war broke out. 

Its failure in gaining the support of allies 
abroad is demonstrated by the fact that after 
spending $30,000,000,000 over the past 6 years 
aiding our allies in Europe, when we needed 
their help in Korea they furnished only one 
combat soldier for every 10 Americans. This 
was one of the greatest diplomatic failures 
in the history of the worlds 


POLICY-MAKERS MUST GO 


What steps should be taken to develop a 
more effective policy? To begin with we find 
that the same men are making our policy 
today who made the policy which failed in 
the past. Therefore, the first move of a Re- 
publican administration should be to remove 
from office all those individuals in the State 
Department who created or supported the 
policies which resulted in the tragic losses 
of the past 6 years. These men should be 
replaced by individuals who can develop a 
new policy for the future without having 
to defend, justify, condone and cover up the 
mistakes they made in the past. 

Our foreign policy has suffered from the 
fact that we have constantly been on the de- 
fensive. While we were concentrating on 
Europe the Communists were making their 
major effort in Asia. Once we turned our 
attention to Asia they began to make trouble 
in the Middle East. Indications now point 
to the fact that they are preparing to make 
moves in strategic areas of Africa and South 
America. What is needed above all else is 
aggressive, new, dynamic planning and lead- 
ership in our State Department—leadership 
which will anticipate more effectively the 
moves which our potential enemy will make 
and which will develop plans to counteract 
those moves before and at the time they are 
made rather than after the damage has been 
done. 

There has been too much of a tendency 
to beg and bribe our allies in Europe to 
support the policies which we believe are in 
our best interests as well as theirs, rather 
than to develop the courageous, consistent, 
firm leadership which will command the 
confidence of our allies and the respect of 
our enemies rather than their contempt, 
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which is too often the case at the present 
time. 

The Republican Party has this great ad- 
vantage over the present administration. We 
can develop a policy which will not have 
in it the seeds of the error which curses our 
present policy—the error which led to the 
fall of China. We have consistently recog- 
nized the importance of Asia as well as 
Europe, and for that reason we can and 
will develop a policy and a program which 
will have the best chance of keeping both 
Asia and Europe on our side in the struggle 
in which we are engaged. 


MONEY'S WORTH 1N DEFENSE 


Turning for a moment to the military side 
of the question, I believe that while mili- 
tary appropriations should be kept at a high 
level, it is our duty to see to it that our 
military leaders give the country its money's 
worth in accounting for the funds which 
are allotted to them. One hundred billion 
dollars should buy more than one and one- 
half divisions. 

Our military leaders should not be treated 
as sacred cows when they ask for appropria- 
tions; they should have the same interest 
as the people in eliminating unnecessary 
and unessential expenditures in the mili- 
tary establishments so that more funds will 
be available to build up our real defenses. 

We should also recognize that during 
these times, our military policies should rep- 
resent the best thinking of all Americans, 
including those who disagree with the Presi- 
dent, be he a Republican or a Democrat, 
as well as those who agree with him. 

The new Republican administration should 
find room for the MacArthurs and the Wede- 
meyers, as well as for the Bradleys and the 
Collinses. Let us not allow America to be 
destroyed because of our insistence that men 
with intelligence, background, and experi- 
ence be yes-men for the current adminis- 
tration’s policies, rather than honest advo- 
cates of the position they really believe in. 

And so I submit to you that a new Repub- 
lican administration can and will do a more 
effective job than the present administration 
in building up our military strength at home 
and obtaining the support of our allies 
abroad. 

Will military strength alone adequately 
deal with the threat which the Communist 
conspiracy presents to our security? Presi- 
dent Truman and other administration lead- 
ers apparently believe that is the case. I 
hold in my hand a clipping from the Wash- 
ington Post of September 21, 1951. The 
headline says, “Only force brings peace, Tru- 
man says.’ Over and over again we hear 
representatives of the administration placing 
primary and almost exclusive emphasis upon 
the necessity for military strength in deal- 
ing with this problem. But I submit to you 
that this is not the complete answer to the 
problem. 


COMMUNIST POLICY KNOWN 


Let us again examine the strategy of our 
major potential enemy. 

The Communist nations have gained 600,- 
000,000 people over the past 6 years and they 
have made those gains without losing a sin- 
gle Russian soldier in combat. What does 
this mean? It means that they have de- 
veloped new tactics and strategies for con- 
quest, and we must develop our own policy 
to meet them. We must never forget that 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin have said over and 
over again, “We may not have to defeat the 
capitalist nations in a war. We may be able 
to force them to destroy themselves from 
within in their efforts to defend themselves 
from without.” 

Therefore, I submit, that while it is vitally 
important that we remain militarily 
stronger than the Communists it is just as 
important that we keep the economy of the 
United States strong, sound, productive and 
free. 


To point up the danger, we find ‘that the 
percentage of national income going to taxes 
increased from 15 percent in 1941 to 31 
percent in 1952. In Britain 40 percent of the 
national income goes to taxes and all the 
world can see that the vitality of the British 
economy has been sapped by too much Gov- 
ernment overhead. Unless we stop the up- 
ward trend of Government costs in the 
United States we will soon find ourselves in 
exactly the same position as the British and 
we shall find, as they have, that it is almost 
impossible to turn back. 

It is in this field that the Republican Party 
has a clear-cut and definite responsibility to 
meet the issue honestly and courageously. 

We must tell the people frankly that We 
cannot have our cake and eat it too. 

At a time when military expenditures are 
necessarily high, we must have the courage 
to cut all nondefense expenditures right 
down to the bone. This means postponing 
even desirable social programs and local proj- 
ects which are not proved to be absolutely 
essential. 


MUST LIVE WITHIN INCOME 


We should attack inflation at its source, 
recognizing that during an emergency period 
it is necessary to have some controls, but 
recognizing also that in the final analysis 
a balanced budget and high production are 
the only effective answers to inflation. As 
Republicans, we should pledge ourselves to 
force the Government to live within its 
income and thereby protect the value of the 
people’s dollars. 

As Republicans, we should not allow this 
emergency to be used to socialize any basic 
American institution. We have only to look 
at what has happened to England, to France, 
to Italy, and all the other countries of the 
world which have tried a little socialism to 
know what the tragic results would be if 
we were to do likewise. 

I have often thought if the United States 
goes down the road to socialism who will 
take care of us? At the present time, with 
7 percent of the world’s people we are pro- 
ducing 50 percent of the world’s goods and 
are helping to support the socialist econo- 
mies of our allies abroad. If the United 
States goes socialist to whom will we turn 
for the help we shall need? 

The productivity of the American economy 
is the greatest single asset the free world 
has; it is our major advantage at this time 
over the Communist bloc. Once that econo- 
my is weakened or destroyed, we will lose the 
struggle in which we are engaged without 
the firing of a shot. 


FIGHTING FIFTH COLUMN 


The third point I wish to make I can sum- 
marize in a sentence. At a time when we 
are losing thousands of lives and spending 
billions of dollars fighting Communists over- 
seas, we need a fair, sane, and effective pro- 
gram of dealing with the Communist fifth 
column right here in the United States of 
America. 

There may be some here who doubt that 
a real danger exists on this score. There 
may be some who would agree with the ap- 
praisal President Truman made of the Com- 
munist menace in his letter to Governor 
Earle, which was referred to earlier in the 
evening. To those who question the exist- 
ence of the danger, let me point up two cold, 
hard facts which indicate how successfully 
the Communist fifth column has operated 
in this country. 

Take the case of Alger Hiss. Many will 
ask, What real damage did Hiss do? When 
Sumner Welles, the former Under Secretary 
of State, appeared before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in 1948, I showed him 
the documents which had come out of Mr. 
Chamber’s famous pumpkin and asked him 
to give his appraisal as to their importance. 
I pointed out that State Department apolo- 
gists had issued statements to the effect that 
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the papers Hiss had removed from State 
Department files were not of particular im- 
portance, and that it didn’t make too much 
difference whether the Russians got them or 
not. I recall that Welles remarked: “There 
is no question about the individual impor- 
tance of these documents. But I am not 
concerned about that. Do you realize that 
if the Communists got just one of these 
documents of sufficient length they would 
have been able to have broken the American 
secret State Department code before World 
War II?” 

What does this mean? It meant that the 
Communists were reading every single com- 
munication being sent by our State Depart- 
ment to foreign nations during the critical 
period before World War II, and during the 
period, incidentally, when Hitler and Stalin 
were allies. That is what one man in a posi- 
tion of power and influence can do to injure 
the security of his country when he owes 
his loyalty to a foreign country. 


LOSS OF ATOM SECRETS 


And then I recall a conversation with Gen- 
eral Groves, who headed up our atomic proj- 
ect during the war. He was in my office in 
1950, and I asked him to estimate how much 
damage the atomic spy ring had done up to 
that time. He said: “It is my considered 
judgment, as well as the Judgment of other 
people in the field whose opinion I respect, 
that the Russians got the secret of the atomic 
bomb at least 3, and probably 5 years, be- 
fore they would have gotten it because of the 
help they received from traitors right here 
in the United States of America.” 

So I say again that we need a program, an 
effective one, which will maintain the deli- 
cate balance between personal freedom on 


- the one side and national security on the 


other. 

Can a Republican adi. inistration do a bet- 
ter job in this field than the present admin- 
istration? My answer is that it can. 

The Republican Party has some faults, and 
I am one of those Republicans, as I am sure 
you are, who believe that when we have 
faults we should recognize and correct them, 
rather than to defend and condone them. 
But one thing can be said to our credit which 
cannot be said for the party in power. That 
is, that we have never had the support of the 
Communists in the past. We do not have it 
now, and we shall never ask for it or accept 
it in the future. And for that reason a 
Republican administration, we can be sure, 
will conduct a thoroughgoing housecleaning 
of Communists and fellow travelers in the 
administrative branch of the Government 
because we have no fear of finding any Com- 
munist skeletons in our political closet. 

CASE OF PHILIP JESSUP 

What we must recognize is that the ques- 
tion in all cases where Government employ- 
ees are involved is, and should be, not one of 
loyalty or disloyalty but solely one of security 
and national interest. 

The case of Philip Jessup is exactly in 
point. The President’s action in sending 
him to Paris to represent us in negotiations 
with the Communists is a deliberate slap in 
the face to the majority of the Members of 
the Senate, who did not and will not vote for 
his confirmation and to the great majority 
of the American people who lack confidence 
in his ability to deal effectively with the 
Communist negotiators. 

The question is not one of his loyalty but 
of his judgment. And on that score, he 
strikes out on three points: (1) He was one 
of the architects of our policy in the Far 
East which has proved to be such a disas- 
trous failure. (2) He was a character wit- 
ness for Alger Hiss. (3) For whatever rea- 
son, he showed the poor judgment to allow 
his name to be used by organizations which 
were dominated by Communists. 
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Certainly in this period, when the fate of 
our Nation is at stake, the least the Ameri- 
can people can ask is to be represented by 
individuals who have proved by their rec- 
ords that they have consistently had a clear 
understanding of the operations of the Com- 
munist conspiracy and an appreciation of 
its dangers. 

Certainly among 150,000,000 Americans a 
new administration can find someone to rep- 
resent us in our dealing with the shrewd, 
ruthless negotiators on the Communist side 
of the diplomatic table, a man who has not 
testified for Alger Hiss and who has not al- 
lowed his name to be used by Communist 
front organizations. That is the kind of 
man I want representing me, and it is the 
kind of man I think the majority of the 
American people want representing them 
during this critical period. 

MUST RESTORE CONFIDENCE 

There is no greater service that a Republi- 
can administration can render to this coun- 
try than to restore the confidence of the 
people in the integrity and loyalty of our 
Government officials in Washington. 

We have seen the necessity for military 
strength, economic strength, and an effec- 
tive program of internal security. Many 
will contend that such a program will be 
sufficient to meet the danger which con- 
fronts us. But we can do all this and still 
lose. What we must do is to recognize the 
essential nature of the conflict in which we 
find ourselves today. 

What is communism? It is an idea. It is 
an evil idea. It is wrong, but it is an idea 
which has a tremendously malignant and 
potent appeal all over the world and right 
here in the United States of America. And 
never in the history of the world has an idea 
been destroyed by bullets or defeated by a 
law. We are not going to have real peace 
and real security in the world until we be- 
gin to win the conflict that is going on 
throughout the world today for the minds, 
for the hearts, and for the souls of men. 

And if we are to win that struggle it is 
essential that we develop in the United 
States the moral and spiritual strength and 
leadership that all the world is looking for 
and that only we can furnish. 


NEW CLASS OF VESTED INTTRESTS 


Has the administration successfully met 
this objective? My answer is that we cannot 
give moral and spiritual leadership to other 
nations and other peoples unless our own 
Government at home is morally and spirit- 
ually sound and strong. 

Let us look at the record of the adminis- 
tration on this score: Here is a political 
issue which, properly exploited, could by it- 
self defeat the administration in power. For 
four consecutive elections the Democratic 
candidates have campaigned against the so- 
called vested interests. Now the shoe is on 
the other foot. 

The Republican candidate must bring 
home to the people that there is an entirely 
new class of vested interests in this coun- 
try—the racketeers who get concessions on 
their income-tax cases, the insiders who get 
favored treatment on Government contracts, 
the influence peddlers with keys to the back 
door of the White House, the Government 
employee who uses his position to feather 
his nest, the favored few who do nct have 
to pay for their mink coats, their deep 
freezers, or their vacations in Florida. And 
the fact that I am from California does not 
in itself prejudice me against these Florida 
vacations. 

The Republican candidate must constantly 
drive home the facts that when a Govern- 
rsent contract is granted in an excessive 
amount because of influence exerted upon 
a Government official, the people pay the 
till; when an RFC loan is made for purposes 
other than the public interest, the people 
pay the bill; when a gangster or racketeer 
chisels on his income tax with the help of 
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a crooked collector of internal revenue, the 
people pay the bill. On March 15 millions 
of Americans will be paying higher taxes 
because a few who know the right people 
in Washington will be paying less than they 
should. 

There is no greater task that we have to- 
day than to reestablish in Washington the 
standards for ethics and morality in Gov- 
ernment service which have been responsible 
for our success as a nation in the past, and 
which are so sadly lacking today. Drastic 
action is: necessary because the strongest 
armed force in the world will not save a 
people whose government is shot through 
with corruption. 


M’GRATH'S SELF-INVESTIGATION 


What can be done? The President’s an- 
swer was to appoint Attorney General Mc- 
Grath to conduct an investigation, and Mc- 
Grath appointed Newbold Morris to investi- 
gate for him. But McGrath and the Justice 
Department and now Morris himself are 
under fire, and the question which millions 
of Americans will ask is how can Morris, who 
has been selected by McGrath, effectively in- 
vestigate McGrath? 

~Congressional investigation is still the 
most effective method to expose corruption 
in the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and the Congress should not allow 
the appointment of Morris to slow down or 
interfere with in any way its own investi- 
gation. But for every case which is uncov- 
ered by such investigations, there will be 10 
others which will not be exposed. 

What the Republicans must do is to con- 
vince the people that they are worthy to 
govern and that illegal or unethical prac- 
tices will not be tolerated among any em- 
ployees, either Republicans or Democrats. 

Those are the great issues as I see them. 
Before I sit down I should like to make a 
prediction about the outcome of the struggle 
in which we are engaged—not the struggle 
between Republicans and Democrats which 
will take place next November, but the 
greater conflict in which our national sur- 
vival is at stake. 

You may have gathered from what I have 
said concerning the difficulties which con- 
front us, that I am pessimistic about the 
outcome. I do not want anyone here to leave 
this room with that impression. Over the 
past 8 months I have had the privilege of 
traveling through and speaking in 25 States, 
and no one-can travel through America and 
talk to our people without realizing what a 
great and a good country this is. There is no 
question about the outcome. We have the 
people. We have the resources, and what is 
most important, we are on the right side— 
the side of freedom, of truth, of justice 
against godless totalitarianism, slavery and 
oppression. All we need is leadership—cour- 
ageous, strong, decent, firm American leader- 
ship. 

LEADERSHIP IN CRISIS 

At some time in the Nation’s past the 
Democratic Party has furnished the leader- 
ship which the Nation needed in times of 
crisis. Today it is my firm conviction that 
only the Republican Party can and will fur- 
nish that leadership. If it does I am con- 
vinced that millions of Democrats will sup- 
port the Republican candidate provided he 
convinces the people that he will put the 
interests of America above any partisan con- 
sideration, and provided that he campaigns 
on the principles for which he stands rather 
than on the party label which he bears. 

It was 90 years ago that Abraham Lincoln 
led the Republican Party to victory in two 
national elections. The people who made 
up the party at that time disagreed on many 
minor issues, but they joined together under 
Lincoln's leadership on a great issue—to save 
the Union. 

That is the same challenge which con- 
fronts the Republican Party today; to present 
to the people a program for dealing with the 








great issue of our time—to save the Nation. 

And so I say let us join together, not as 
Democrats, not as Republicans, but as Amer- 
icans, to keep America strong militarily; to 
keep the economy of the United States 
strong, sound, productive and free; to de- 
velop a fair effective program of internal se- 
curity—but above all, by precept and by ex- 
ample to prove to peoples everywhere that 
the hope of the world does not lie in turning 
toward dictatorship of any type but in de- 
veloping a strong, free, intelligent democracy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the morning hour today, I asked and 
obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the address delivered by Gov. James F. 
Byrnes, delivered at the South Carolina 
Democratic Convention, in Columbia, on 
April 16, 1952. I now submit the address 
for inclusion in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

The address is as follows: 


Through the years the Democrats of South 
Carolina have been loyal to the National 
Democratic Party. Together with the Demo- 
crats of other Southern States we stood by 
the National Democratic Party when it 
seemed all others had fled. 

I can recall serving in the Seventy-second 
Congress when of the 435 Members of the 
House Representatives only 132 were Demo- 
crats. There was only one Democrat west of 
the Mississippi River. There were few from 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. In that day 
as in many other days, it was the solid South 
that kept the torch of democracy burning 
until the political pendulum swung back 
toward the Democratic Party. 

The Democrats of South Carolina remained 
loyal to the National Democratic Party 
because that party remained loyal to 
the principles upon which the Demo- 
cratic Party was founded. They believed, as 
did those patriots who gave birth to the 
Democratic Party, that the liberty and hap- 
piness of the people could be assured only by 
adherence to the principle of local govern- 
ment. 

Thomas Jefferson, the patriot-saint of the 
Democratic Party, in discussing the Constitu- 
tion in 1811 asserted that the true barriers 
protecting our liberty in this country are our 
State governments. That was the view of 
other patriots who drafted the Constitution. 

The first platform to be formally adopted 
by a political party was adopted by the Na- 
ticnal Democratic Party in 1840. In its first 
paragraph it was declared: “That the Federal 
Government is one of limited powers, derived 
solely from the Constitution, and the grants 
of power shown therein ought to be strictly 
construed by all the departments and agents 
of the Government, and that it is inexpedient 
and dangerous to exercise doubtful constitu- 
tional powers.” 

This declaration of the doctrine of State 
rights was repeated as the first paragraph of 
the Democratic platform in 1848 and 1852. 
Some similar declaration was included in 
nearly every Democratic platform adopted 
from that day until 1948. But in 1948 a mild 
declaration of the rights of the States was 

















formally rejected by the Democratic conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. That convention went 
on to pledge the National Democratic Party 

affirmatively to policies directly in conflict 

with the doctrine of preserving the rights of 

States. 

We know what motivated the action of that 
convention. Gradually the national Demo- 
cratic Party had come to be dominated by 
the political organizations of the big cities 
of the populous States of the country. Those 
political organizations were interested in the 
control of State, county, and city govern- 
ments. 

The political bosses realized they could 
not control these local governments unless 
they controlled the organized minorities in 
their cities. Faced with the threat of these 
organized minorities to desert the party, the 
political leaders of the big city organizations 
bowed to their demands. The convention 
abandoned the fundamental principles of the 
party and adopted a platform more socialistic 
than democratic. 

Those in control realized the abandonment 
of the fundamental principles of the party 
would be resented by the Democrats of the 
South, but they believed they could ignore 
the South. They thought the South would 
remain solid in support of the ticket regard- 
less of the candidates pr the platform. 

The action of the Philadelphia convention 
was the proverbial last straw. The South- 
ern Democrats did not transfer their alle- 
giance to the Republican Party, but approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 Democrats voted for a 
third ticket and the electoral votes of four 
Southern States were cast for that ticket. 

Approximately 75 percent of the votes cast 
in South Carolina were cast for the electors 
of the Democratic Party of South Carolina. 
Those electors were directed to cast their 
votes for the States’ rights candidates. Had 
all of the Southern States cast their votes 
for that ticket, they would have held the 
balance of power in the electoral college. 

The leaders of that movement failed in 
their objective but the Democrats of South 
Carolina do not apologize to any individual 
or any party for the action they took in 
1948. 

And I am sure I express the views of the 
75 percent of the voters who cast their bal- 
lots for the States’ rights ticket when I say 
that today they have respect and admiration 
for the courageous men and women who led 
that fight. 

Now the question is, Where do we go from 
here? I realize that in the Democratic Party 
of South Carolina there are many persons 
who feel that they should turn to the Re- 
publican Party. They feel that way because 
those who are now in control of the National 
Democratic Party have deserted the funda- 
mental principles of our party. 

I have said that I hoped the South would 
never again be considered in the bag for any 
political party. I repeat it now. I do not 
want the South to be in the bag for the 
National Democratic Party, nor do I want it 
to be considered as in the bag for the Re- 
publican Party. 

In our midst there are some who have the 
same blind loyalty to the name Republican 
that others have for the name Democrat. 
1 am interested in principles and not in 
party labels. I want to know what is in the 
platform of the Republican Party as well as 
the platform of the Democratic Party. 

In 1948 the Republican Party platform 
contained provisions just as objectionable to 
the Democrats as were those included in the 
Democratic platform. I object just as much 
to the Republican platform declaration in 
favor of a Federal FEPC law as I do to the 
declaration on the same subject in the Dem- 
ocratic platform. 

The Democratic Party of South Carolina 
is a political organization established under 
the laws of this State. It is independent of 
any national political organization. 
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In the general election for President and 
Vice President of the United States the 
members of the Democratic Party of this 
State are free to vote for the candidates they 
prefer. They can vote in November for the 
candidates of the National Democratic Party, 
the Republican Party, or a third political 
party. 

It is my hope that this convention will 
refrain from committing itself to any course 
in the general election until another meet- 
ing is held after the adjournment of the 
conventions of the National Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 

I think this convention should adopt a 
resolution giving notice that the members 
of the Democratic Party of this State are 
not bound to support the candidates selected 
at such national convention. The delegates 
should be directed to file that resolution 
with the credentials committee of the na- 
tional convention. 

It is right that this should be done. As 
the law of this State grants to every voter 
the right to vote for the candidates he pre- 
fers, no delegate to a national convention 
has the authority to bind the voters of this 
State to any course of action in the general 
election. 

I think so, too, this convention should in- 
struct the State executive committee to nom- 
inate presidentia' electors only after the 
meeting which is held following the ad- 
journment of the national conventions. 
Then the committee can name electors who 
are in accord with whatever views you hold 
at that time. : 

‘cshis cource of action would leave the mem- 
bers of this convention entirely free to de- 
termine what they will do after they know 
who ar. the candidates of the National Dem- 
ocratic Party and for what they stand; who 
are the candidates of the National Repub- 
lican Party and for what they stand. 

If you disapprove of both, and there are 
political organizations of other States hold- 
ing views similar to yours, you can instruct 
your representatives to meet with those of 
other States and you can then determine 
your course of action. 

Experience has taught that there must be 
cooperation between the States of the South. 
Th2 organized minorities of Northern States 
threatened the leaders of the National Dem- 
ocratic Party and forced those leaders, for 
political reasons, to abandon the cardinal 
principle of States’ rights. They abandoned 
that principle because it obstructed them 
in their efforts to secure Federal legislation 
controlling purely local problems in States 
of the South. Without cooperation we can- 
not successfully combat the attacks of the 
organized minorities in Northern States. If 
we act in concert with other Southern States 
on these questions and let the leaders of 
both political parties know that we are no 
longer “in the bag” of any political party, 
we will no longer be ignored. 

My hope is that we can find it possible to 
affiliate with the National Democratic Party. 
That is the political house of our fathers. 
We want to return to that now. But we 
ought to make it crystal clear we will not 
return if we are going to be treated as step- 
children. 

Recentl7 some of the present Democratic 
leaders have been quoted as saying the Na- 
tional Democratic Party cannot nominate a 
resident of the south because voters in the 
industrial States of the East will not vote 
for a southerner. For nearly a century 
southern Democrats have consistently voted 
for presidential candidates residing in north- 
ern States. If, in return for our loyalty we 
are always to receive prejudice instead of 
sympathetic consideration, it is time that 
we knew it. 

If these men are right, it means that the 
National Democratic Party has two classes of 
members and the members of one class, be- 
cause of the place of their birth, are not 
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eligible for leadership. I want no such sec- 
ond-class membership in any political party. 

However, we must realize that a few per- 
sons do not speak for all the Democratic or- 
ganizations of the various States. That mis- 
taken statement made by a few political 
leaders of the North does not deter me from 
supporting for the presidency a distin- 
guished son of the South. 

He served as governor of a sovereign State 
and demonstrated general executive ability. 
He has served as a United States Senator 
and has shown exceptional capacity and 
courage. As chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee having charge of agricultural 
appropriations, he has demonstrated an un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with the agri- 
cultural problems of the Nation. He has al- 
ways been fair to labor. 

As chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee he has supported an intelligent and 
adequate military program. He is sound in 
his views of our foreign relations. There is 
nothing provincial about his thinking on 
any question. He is respected by all Demo- 
crats and all Republicans in the Congress.” 

As President he would put an end to the 
warfare between the White House and the 
Congress. He would put an end to corrup- 
tion in high office. He is as clean in his 
private life as he is courageous in his public 
life. No candidate for the Presidency is as 
well qualified as Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
of Georgia. 

I hope this convention will endorse Dick 
RUSSELL for President and instruct our dele- 
gates at Chicago to support him. 

I said I hoped Russet, would be nominated 
for President. I am not interested in his 
nomination for Vice President. A Vice Pres- 
ident has no duty to perform other than to 
preside over the Senate. He can vote only in 
case of a tie vote. I am far more interested 
in the principles and policies of a political 
party than in the personality of a candidate 
for Vice President. 

I am opposed to a platform pledging the 
enactment of the Brannan farm plan or so- 
cialized medicine. I am particularly op- 
posed to a compulsory FEPC by Federal leg- 
islation. That misguided proposal affects 
every State in the Union. 

I am opposed to the efforts of the United 
States Government to take control of the 
schools of the country. This is not a south- 
ern question. In 17 States and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the races are segregated 
in the public schools. The United States 
Supreme Court has consistently held that 
such segregation is not unconstitutional pro- 
vided the facilities for each race are equal. 

We must admit the facilities in South Car- 
olina are not equal. In my inaugural ad- 
dress I declared that equal facilities should 
be provided because it is right. I said if 
anyone wanted another reason, that it was 
wise. Court decisions rendered since that 
time confirm my judgment. 

A courageous legislature in timely action 
adopted a school program, the objective of 
which is to provide equal facilities. In good 
faith that program is being carried out. Of 
the first $10,900,000 allotted for school build- 
ings, 75 percent has been given to schools 
for colored children. The record is equally 
ood in the field of transportation. 

While we are doing this, we want it under- 
stood that we are opposed to the United 
States Government interfering with our 
schools and by legislation or by interven- 
tion in the courts endeavoring to set aside 
our laws. Our State constitution provides 
that the races shall be separate in our public 
schools. We intend to uphold that provision 
of our Constitution. 

As long as parents are forced by law to 
send their children to school for a good part 
of each day, those parents must have some- 
thing to say about the schools their children 
are forced to attend. 
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We favor adequate appropriations by Con- 
gress to maintain the rearmament program, 
but insist that the Government should make 
greater efforts to stop the waste and extrava- 
gance in that program. 

We favor helping our allies with their mili- 
tary programs as long as they show a willing- 
ness to help themselves. 

While we are supporting the rearmament 
program at home and the military programs 
of our allies abroad, we must postpone new 
nonmilitary projects. 

We must abandon any plan to raise the 
standard of living of all the peoples of the 
world until we have made secure their free- 
dom, as well as our own freedom. 

We want to prevent further centralization 
of power in Washington. We want relief 
from oppressive taxation. 

We want to be assured that with the end- 
ing of the war in Korea the powers granted 
to the Federal Government for the war emer- 
gency will be returned to the States and the 
people. 

These are some of the things for which we 
stand. We believe in them. We are ready 
and willing to fight for them. 





Global Uniform Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
which appeared in the April 15, 1952, 
issue of Television Opportunities, dealing 
with global uniform television. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were order to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATOR Homer E. CaPEHArRT 
Dectares ror Giopat UnirormM TV Basep 
ON PROVEN SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN ELFC- 
TRONIC STANDARDS—STATESMAN AND ELEC- 
TRONICS PIONEER CONGRATULATES JAPAN FOR 
Wise Dectsion—Hore aND Pray OTHER 
Cu SNTRIES WILL Apopt Our STANDARDS 


WasnIncton.—Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Indiana, Republican senior member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, and mem- 
ber of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee handling all communications, 
told a Television Opportunities reporter, “I 
congratulate Japan for its wise decision to 
adopt our standards. I hope that other 
countries are as wise as Japan, and will fol- 
low the lead of Canada, Mexico, and other 
countries.” 

Senator Carrnart is no novice in elec- 
tronics. The company he founded was the 
first to make an electric phonograph 
which became known as the “daddy of the 
automatic phonograph.” He also introduced 
innovations into radio manufacture and 
selling which left their imprint on the in- 
dustry. A lover of fine music, he spared no 
expense to advance high fidelity in radio and 
phonograph products. 


“NO QUESTION IN A NATION'S MIND” 


Declared the Senator, “World television 
should be connected to the American elec- 
tronics system. There should be no ques- 
tion in any nation’s mind as to the adoption 
of our standards. 

“We have paid the price to promote peace 
and good will. Television supersedes all 
other schemes to promote good will. Lan- 
guage has never been able to do it. Neither 
has radio, Television provides sight, and the 
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sense of sight is seven times stronger in 
impact in conveying thoughts, ideas, mean- 
ings, and helping peoples of the free world 
to think in pictures where the spoken word 
fails. 

“Even when I was interested in manufac- 
turing radios I gave considerable attention 
to television-to-be, realizing the full poten- 
tials of a new medium which would enable 
people to learn through observation. We 
all know that seeing is believing, that the 
picture is worth pages of words. 

“We have wasted a lot of money on the 
Voice of America. It can never be as effective 
as television as a medium for message and 
information. Television is the greatest me- 
dium ever created for communications. The 
American people have spent more than 
$4,000,000,000 in the purchase of sets, as 
proof of their confidence in our standards.” 


WOULD HELP INDUSTRIES 


The Senator stated that electronics had 
reached great heights with television; that 
global uniform standards would mean a 
great deal to our industries as well as to 
the industries of other countries. He de- 
clared that mass production through stand- 
ardization would assure world-wide use of 
television. 

Continued the Senator, “Our entire elec- 
tronics industry should devote a great deal 
of time and energy to expounding universal 
television based on single world standards— 
American standards. There should be no 
selfishness on standardization. 

“We commercialized electricity during the 
latter part of the past century. There were 
no standards. With different voltages and 
cycles in most countries, the electrical trade 
suffered, and were up against tremendous 
obstacles spawning innumerable gadgets 
which, to this day, have only intensified 
those obstacles, making standardization al- 
most impossible. 


“GASOLINE FOR ONE-MAKE CAR 


“It would be suicide for nations not to 
adopt a uniform standard of television. In 
standardizing, they produce a vehicle which 
can show the workings of democracy to mem- 
bers of the free nations. It will enable all 
nations to understand each other. People 
of the United States would learn about Eu- 
rope and Asia, and wherever the standard 
system reaches. We could have teletravel- 
ogues every night tn our homes. 

“It would be as stlly not to adopt standards 
as to make gasoline to operate in only one 
make of car.” 

Concluded Senator CaPrenakrt, “If our Gov- 
ernment would devote more time and money 
to furthering global television on a single 
standard, it would aid other peoples to un- 
derstand the workings of our democracy. 
This is the common sense attitude.” 


“Hatt GLOBAL ELECTROMAGNETIC CONFUSION,” 
Dr. Witson CoMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
UntrTep States INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION—CITES NEED FOR ONE- 
Wortp TV STanpARpDs BasED ON AMERICAN 
ELecTRoNIcs ACHIEVEMENTS—STRESSEs Epu- 
CATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF UNIVERSAL TELE- 
VISION 

(By Lawrence Levey) 

In an exclusive interview for Television 
Opportunities, Dr. Wilson Compton, widely 
known educator, presently Administrator of 
the United States International Information 
Administration, Department of State, ex- 
pressed the hope that electronics represent- 
atives of free-world nations would reach ac- 
cord on single-world TV standards. He also 
hoped that delegates to the International 

Committee on Television, meeting 
in Stockholm, Sweden, in May 1952, would 
see the advisability of recommending stand- 
ards which have proven successful in 

America. 

Declared Dr. Compton: “There is a possi- 
bility, in the international field of electron- 











ics, which includes the vital medium of tele. 
vision, of the whole thing developing into 
gigantic electromagnetic confusion, if our 
well-proven American technical standards 
are not adopted.” 

Dr. Compton is a former professor of eco- 
nomics and political science; former presi- 
dent, State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash.; author of several books on eco- 
nomics; member of United States Education 
Commission to Japan, 1946; recipient in 1937 
of American Trade Association Executive's 
Medal. 

BASIS AND REASON AMPLE 


He is convinced that America’s extensive 
experience in all branches of electronics is 
sufficient basis and reason for world adop- 
tion of our standards. 

Since the advent of television in the United 
States, about 5 years ago, more than 17,000,- 
000 receivers have been sold, serving 85,000,- 
000 people. Popular acceptance of the new 
medium, with its high-quality standards in 
transmission and reception, prompted build- 
ing microwave towers stretching 3,000 miles 
from coast to coast, branching off for hun- 
dreds of miles to cover northern and south- 
ern parts of the country, to serve additional 
millions of people. The network, a com- 
bination of coaxial cable and microwave, was 
built by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at a cost of $40,000,000, with tens 
of millions more to be spent for complete 
country coverage, with links to Canada and 
Mexico. 

Latest statistics furnished by the A. T. & T. 
show that since 1946 channel miles of inter- 
city television facilities have jumped from 
476 miles to 28,500 miles in 1952; with Bell 
System network television service available 
to 4 cities (1946), spreading to 96 cities in 
1952. 

Last summer, at the opening of the trans- 
continental network which also serves the 
purpose of telephony and telegraphy, tele- 
vision signals transmitted from coast to coast 
appeared with clarity and definition that 
astounded viewers more than 3,000 miles 
away, implanting in minds, for all time, the 
truth that the United States electronics in- 
dustry had fulfilled its pledge to the Ameri- 
can public to furnish the best in electronics. 


ENTHUSIASM NATION-WIDE 


If system and performance were top-flicht, 
then public enthusiasm rose even higher 
throughout the country, at witnessing on 
millions of sets signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty in San Francisco. 

Further, the electronics industry, with 
scores of scientists incessantly working on 
improvements and know-how, for the pres- 
ent and future, has produced a cornucopia 
of electronics knowledge, ready to flow to all 
parts of the free world, for the benefit of 
hundreds of millions of people seeking ways 
and means to rise above their economic 
status. 

Primarily a distinguished educator, Dr. 
Compton views universal television as a 
great force for instilling democracy in minds 
and hearts of all peoples. He says, “If steps 
are taken to establish proper standards— 
and, surely, there is enough wit and wisdom 
in the world to bring about uniformity— 
problems affecting global television, now and 
in the future, cannot exist. 

“The all round savings that will accrue 
from uniform standards will be to the bene- 
fit of people throughout the free world; will 
help strengthen NATO countries, those ad- 
jacent; bolster defense, bring allies closer, 
help a nation’s economy, spur desire for self- 
betterment, alleviate the biight of illiteracy; 
aid, through education and information, to 
raise standards of living of peoples who need 
guidance from American techniques and 
know-how.” 


TELEVISION DISSEMINATING INFORMATION 


Continued Dr. Compton, “Naturally, I con- 
sider television as a medium for education 
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and the dissemination of information. The 
possibilities are tremendous. It should be 
borne in mind that, in some places, we are 
dealing with illiterate populations deprived 
of opportunities to read, or even to learn to 
read. 

“Yet, these people are capable of under- 
standing pictures, of imitating simple tech- 
niques, of acquiring simple know-how, of 
being impressed by visual means calculated 
to benefit them economically, physically, cul- 
turally. 

“Audio-visual techniques were developed 
and utilized in motion pictures. Television, 
with incomparable faculty of simultaneity 
and immediacy, can bring education and 
information at almost the speed of light to 
peoples in the most inaccessible places, by 
means of large screens located in public 
squares where people gather. 

“The time-saving possibilities of television 
are also of import. A single information 
program can reach millions of people simul- 
taneously. In times of local or national 
emergency, the television screen becomes an 
all-important public tool—one capable of 
rendering incalculable services to the pop- 
ulace.” 

UNITED STATES FAR AHEAD IN ELECTRONICS 

Other services, besides television, are pos- 
sible once world standards are based on ours. 
Telephony, telegraphy, facsimile, other 
phases of telecommunications, can be co- 
ordinated to render unified services also of 
vital importance to the free world. 

Asked as to whether the Voice of America, 
which is under Dr. Compton's jurisdiction, 
will adopt television for international in- 
formation purposes, he replied. “Before long, 
we hope to develop the television possibilities 
of the Voice of America—and do it thor- 
oughly. We would like to see it explored, 
internationally, to its fullest potential.” 

He reiterated that the United States is far 
ahead of other countries in all branches of 
electronics; that no nation can surpass us. 

And, he concluded, “We hope to hold that 
leadership.” 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement with regard to a 
trip which I recently made to the north- 
ern New York-Ontario area to visit the 
site of many of the vital installations of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this statement be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to ke printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A VISIT TO THE NortH COUNTRY 
(Statement by Senator WILEY) 

On Saturday, April 5, it was my pleasure 
to pay a brief visit to an area of our country 
which, unfortunately, it has not been my 
pleasure to see very much of in recent years, 
and which I tremendously enjoyed revisiting. 

It was almost like a homecoming to see 
the good folks both on the northern New 
York side of the Canadian border and on 
the Canadian side. Like my own State of 
Wisconsin, it is a great dairy region up there, 
and, like the State of Wisconsin, there has 
been magnificent support down through the 


years of the dual-purpose St. Lawrence navi- 
gation and power project. 

My host was the Northern New York Cone 
ference of Mayors, a newly formed organiza- 
tion designed to look after the needs of that 
great area of our Nation. 

Arrangements for the trip had been made 
by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
which has spearheaded the drive for the dual- 
purpose seaway down through the years. The 
Honorable Julius H. Barnes is honorary chair- 
man, and Mr. Lewis G. Castle is chairman of 
the executive committee of this fine group. 

I arrived in Massena on Saturday morn- 
ing and there boarded a bus with the St, 
Lawrence touring party. During the course 
of the tour the sites along the way were 
described by Mr. William Field, city council- 
man of Watertown, who had prepared a splen- 
did booklet describing each of the important 
locations of the hydroelectric and canal 
works. 

DIGNITARIES IN PARTY 


In the bus that morning were the mayor 
of Massena, Stowell Fournia; the president of 
the Massena Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Paul 
Crouch; State Assemblyman Allen P. Sill, of 
Massena; the mayor of Ogdensburg, Mr. Rob- 
ert P. McDonald; the president of the Ogdens- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Donald A, 
Hunter; Mr. John G. Ward, of Ogdensburg, 
chairman of the Ogcensburg Chamber sea- 
way committee; the mayor of Watertown, 
Mr. John Newman; Lawrence R. Ormiston, 
city councilman of Watertown; Mr. F. Hugh 
Burns, of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation. 

Also Thomas J. Fay, chairman of the Mas- 
sena Seaway Committee; Dr. R, A. Naton, 
supervisor, Massena; Mr. F. B. Burns, exalted 
ruler, Ogdensburg BPOE Lodge No. 772; Hon. 
Eugene Timmins, mayor of Malone, N. Y. 

Plus Franklin R. Little, published of the 
Ogdensburg Republican Journal; Fred G. 
Eaton, editor of that paper; John B. Johnson, 
publisher of the Watertown Daily Times; 
and William B. Pearson, reporter for that 
paper. 

Our bus took us from Massena on the 
American side to Cornwall on the Canadian 
side, where our host at a noon luncheon was 
Mayor Horowitz, of Cornwall. During the 
day, I might add, we were happy to have on 
the tour with us Mayor Fred Reynolds, of 
Brockville, and Maylor Burt McAuley, of 
Prescott, Canada. 


ADDRESS BY HON. LIONEL CHEVRIER 


At the luncheon we were privileged to have 
as speaker the Honorable Lionel Chevrier, 
Canadian Minister of Transport. Minister 
Chevrier spoke to us of the deep devotion of 
his Government and his people to the idea of 
joint Canadian-United States fulfillment of 
the navigation and power works. 

At the same time he spoke with the char- 
acteristic frankness ard forthrightness which 
we have come to associate with our good 
friends to the north. He stated very defi- 
nitely that Canada is not bluffing in her in- 
tention to go it alone on the seaway project 
if we in the Congress unfortunately do not 
give approval this year. 


ADDRESS OF N. R. DANIELIAN 


His address was preceded by comments of 
Dr. N. R. Danielian, able executive vice presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation, who described very carefully and 
realistically the legislative situation facing 
us in the Congress and who outlined the 
various steps which will have to be taken. 

Dr. Danielian pointed out that we are 
closer to the seaway objective than ever be- 
fore and that there is every reason for en- 
couragement and confidence. 

At the same time he pointed out that it is 
important that both Canadian and United 
States officials very carefully anticipate the 
various steps which may be necessary if the 
Canadian-United States joint enterprise may 
not be carried out and if it proves necessary 
for Canada to complete the navigation work 
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and for the State of New York and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario to complete the hydro 
project. 

Dr. Danielian pointed out that it was im- 
portant that complete engineering plans be 
ready for such an eventuality for both phases 
of the project. 

There was complete unanimity at the 
luncheon as there was throughout the day 
on the urgency of Canadian-United States 
joint action. 

Following the luncheon we proceeded by 
bus 40 miles down the Canadian side of the 
border as we anticipated the important en- 
gineering works to be erected along that area. 
At 3 p. m. that day we arrived at the county 
building at Ogdensburg, where it was my 
pleasure to speak on the seaway fight. 

I was followed by the Honorable George 
Pulford, member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, who, I must say, won my heart initially 
because his mother was born in Wisconsin, 
but basically because he spoke so keenly and 
sO well on the subject of Canadian-United 
States cocperation. 


CANADA'S BRIGHT FISCAL SITUATION 


I had pointed out in my address that the 
Canadian Treasury once more has shown a 
surplus. I should now like to make just a 
brief reference to the amazing financial 
situation of that country. 

For the sixth successive year it has shown 
asurplus. The debt of Canada has been re- 
duced during the last 6 years by $2,300,000,- 
000. The Canadian dollar actually has been 
selling at $1.02 or $1.03 of our American 
money. On April 8 the Canadian Financial 
Minister, Douglas C. Abbott, laid before Par- 
liament a balanced budget which included a 
considerable amount of tax reduction on 
both income levies and excise levies. 

While it should not be assumed that all 
these Canadian actions have been without 
controversy (actually there has been strong 
debate on the surplus), still from this side 
of the border these Canadian actions have 
proven quite an inspiration. 

During my address I had spoken of the 
great frontier of opportunity opening up in 
Canada and had stated that it is fortunate 
indeed that the statesmanship of our neigh- 
bor has been more than adequate to its tre- 
mendous responsibilities. I referred to the 
fact that Canada, with less than one-tenth of 
our population, has risen to one of the major 
nations of the earth, contributing mightily 
to the political, military, and economic sta- 
bility of the entire Western World. 

Mr. Fulford in his response very graciously 
acknowledged my tribute to Canada, her 
leaders and people. 


PROJECT MUST COME TO PASS 


As I review that fine day, I feel anew the 
profound thrill of visiting the north coun- 
try. It is quite clear that it stands at the 
threshold of a tremendous new economic 
development because of the seaway naviga- 
tion and power project. 

The people of that area on both sides of the 
border have been exceedingly patient. They 
have asked naught but the opportunity to 
complete this mighty project for the benefit 
of the nation as a whole. I trust that we in 
the Congress will not once more disappoint 
them. 

If per chance, it should come about that 
the Congress should not approve Senate Joint 
Resolution 27 or its equivalent, I trust that 
no legal or other obstacle will be set in the 
way of the people of that area toward com- 
pletion of this objective. However, I funda- 
mentally hope that we can pass the cone 
gressional legislation, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 27. 


PEARSON-TRUMAN AGREEMENT 
On Monday, April 14, President Truman 
and Lester P. Pearson, Foreign Minister of 


Canada, reached an informal agreement at 
the White House with regard to procedure 
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for expediting action. It was decided that 
both countries will now apply jointly to the 
International Joint Commission for permis- 
sion to change the water level of the St. Law- 
rence River in connection with the power 
development aspect of the seaway project. 
Foreign Minister Pearson 
Canada’s determination to go ahead as rap- 
idly as possible with construction of the sea- 
way and power phases. 
CONCLUSION 


But we in the Congress will press anew 
for the two-nation-dual-purpose legislation. 
I know of all the many obstacles which still 
face us. I know that we still have an up- 
hill fight in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives, but I know that the Ameri- 
can people want this dual-purpose-two-na- 
tion project, and that this project must come 
into being. 

I know that the well-organized, well-fi- 
nanced opposition has continued to raise 
clouds of fear, of anxiety over the project; 
that they have continued to turn out all 
sorts of phony arguments—far faster than 
we can attempt to demolish those arguments. 
But I hope and trust that we will be able 
to gainsay their efforts and carry through 
to victory. 








United States Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Hugh G. Grant, 
former United States Minister to Al- 
bania and Thailand, delivered recently 
at the nineteenth annual convention of 
the Southern Cemetery Association, at 
Augusta, Ga. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am sure you will understand from a brief 
account of my experiences overseas as an 
American diplomatic officer representing my 
Government in two small countries of the 
world, Albania in Europe and Thailand in 
the Orient, why I hate military aggression. 
I have seen it and felt its impact. I know 
what tt means to the victims. 

Now, we have here in the United States a 
United Nations organization financed largely 
by this country. We pay 38.92 percent of the 
cost of the organizations although some 60 
nations hold membership. The United Na- 
tions was organized at San Francisco to pre- 
vent another world conflagration such as 
Wor:d War I and World War II. Noble senti- 
ments were expressed Guring the days of or- 
ganization. Here was the answer to the 
question of peace or war. Here the solution. 
Some had their doubts. I remember an 
hour’s conversation that I had in San Fran- 
cisco with the late Jan Masaryk, son of the 
founder of the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
and at that time the Czech Minister 
and delegate to the United Nations. Masa- 
ryk said to me, “Mr. Grant, unless the great 
powers work together for peace, there'll be 
no peace through a United Nations.” He 
named the United States, Russia, Britain, 
France, and China as the great powers. He 
rega.ded the small nations as just hangers- 
on. About a year later Masaryk’s broken 
body was found below his office window in 
Prague—suicide, or the victim of murder. 
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Well, what has happened? Has the United 
Nations brought peace? You know the an- 
swer. They call the present conflict the 
cold war, but it’s pretty hot for us in spots 
here and there and it’s taking a lot of sweat 
and tears here at home and much blood in 
Korea to carry on this war. You know what 
happened in Korea. How President Truman 
gave the word to plunge in there nearly 2 
years ago without the sanction of Congress 
after we had withdrawn our Army from 
South Korea and left the door wide open for 
the North Korean Communists—against the 
advice of such expert witnesses as General 
Wedemeyer. You have heard something of 
the hurried action of our State Department 
in attempting to line up the United Nations 
in a collective move against the North Ko- 
rean aggressors. Was real collective action 
achieved? Of the 60 member nations of the 
United Nations, 18 countries have made 
token contributions—roughly, some 23,000 
soldiers and some small equipment. Our 
heavy American casualty list of more than 
106,000 men tells the story of our major con- 
tribution tn the Korean war. It has been 
our war against the Communists of North 
Korea and China and against the Russians, 
fellow members of the United Nations in the 
background and yet representatives of the 
United Nations are calling the turn, dictat- 
ing the policies for the conduct of that war 
which we are fighting. 

Our principal United Nations ally, Great 
Britain, played a major role in the dismissal 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur from all of his 
important commands in the Far East. Mac- 
Arthur was sacrificed in order that Britain 
could have her way in continuing her recog- 
nition of Red China and her trade in the 
Far East. It has ever been this way with 
Britain. Trade is paramount always. I saw 
plenty of evidence of that policy out in 
Thailand where the British Minister, an eld- 
erly career officer, gave the green light to the 
Siamese to go ahead and collaborate with 
the Japanese in their aggression against 
Indochina, on the eve of the war in the Pa- 
cific. So today we find our major Ground 
Forces pinned down in Korea in a stalemated 
war which may continue for months or even 
years. It is our war, but we are not direct- 
ing it. Although never declared 
this war, it has poured out billions of Amer- 
ican dollars to pay for it. According to ad- 
ditional official statistics which I have re- 
ceived recently, the total sum of $250,000,000 
is estimated as the required sum for Korean 
rehabilitation purposes alone for a 12-month 

Of this sum the United States will 
pay $162,500,000. According to the figures 
which I have, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son has estimated that the total destruc- 
tion in the attempt to stop the aggression 
in Korea will amount to $2,000,000,000. 

Of course, we will have to pay most of that. 
And I am just wondering if when we dump 
that money and equipment over there, how 
much of it will find its way into the hands 
of the Communists. Those Reds are pretty 
tricky and clever, as they have demon- 
strated during the past 8 months of truce 
talking. We've been talked right off the 
boards. 

My friends, you who are engaged in the 
business of selling, I ask in all serjousness, 
what price this business of stopping aggres- 
sion? Really, the potentialities are stag- 
gering, especially when one considers that 
the President of the United States some 
months ago announced to the world that this 
Nation, as a member of the United Nations, 
was ready to move in to stop aggression any- 
where it may crop up inthe world. I am 


the United Nations that they will join up 
wholeheartedly in such undertakings? 





course not. Just take another look at the 
Korean debacle in collective action. Oh, no. 
Our allies would follow the same pattern of 
letting benevolent Uncle Sam do it. And 
why not? Hasn’t the President of the United 
States, backed by his Secretary of State, in- 
dicated that we will take the lead in this 
business of stopping aggression? Aren't we 
the recognized leader of the world today? 
You people are familiar with the principles 
of good salesmanship. You've seen the care- 
less fellow who, enthusiastically goes out and 
Offers more and better goods than he can 
produce when the showdown comes. 

Now, if I am any judge of our position in 
international affairs today, I would say we 
have had some bad salesmanship—we are 
oversold. In plain English we’ve bitten off 
more than we can chew. As I recall, it was 
the distinguished World War II soldier, Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who told Senator RussELL’s Armed 
Services Committee in t..2 MacArthur hear- 
ings last summer that he feared we had made 
more diplomatic commitments than we could 
fulfill militarily. 

Let’s take a closer look at the situation. 
Here we are fighting a full scale war in Korea 
with two groups of Communists who are not 
members of the United Nations, the North 
Koreans and the Chinese Reds, and behind 
the scenes we ars also fighting the master 
group of Communists, the Russian Soviets, 
who are our fellow members in the United 
Nations. We back the Chinese Nationalists 
holed up on the island of Formosa, after 
deserting our World War II ally, Chiang Kai- 
shek, while Britain backs the Chinese Reds. 
At the same time we back the Japanese, our 
recent enemies, who are not members of the 
United Nations, in an effort to hold our posi- 
tion in the Far East against the Russians, 
our fellows in the United Nations. Mean- 
while, to appease and go along with our chief 
ally, Britain, in its friendly attitude toward 
Communist China, we relieve from his im- 
portant job our Supreme Commander in the 
Far East who was largely responsible for re- 
organizing Japan and holding the Russian 
Communists in check there. Farther to the 
south in Asia, we back our wartime enemy, 
the Prime Minister of Thialand, Pibul Song- 
gram, with whom I had some dealings while 
serving out there as the American Minister 
on the eve of the war with Japan. We are 
very chummy with Premier Pibul Songgram 
who now pretends to be our warm friend. 
We have a military mission there and we are 
furnishing our former enemy with arms 
and munitions, while at the same time we 
are extending enormous aid to the French 
in Indochina whom the Thai Prime Minister 
was fighting in collaboration with the Japa- 
nese only a few short years ago. Already, 
with the ratification of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty by the United States there are rumb- 
lings of possible friendly negotiations on the 
part of Japan with Russia and Red China. 
Meanwhile, our army of occupation remains 
in Japar to protect the Japanese from the 
Russians. 

Over in India, member of the United Na- 
tions, with its teeming population, Prime 
Minister Nehru has been flirting with the 
Communists. A few months ago we sent 
an enormous shipment of wheat to help the 
starving Indians. We also have an agree- 
ment with India to spend some $52,000,000 
in technical assistance under President Tru- 
man’s point 4 program. And recently our new 
Ambassador to India, Mr. Chester Bowles, 
after making a fiying trip to New Delhi to 
present his credentials, came back to Wash- 
ington and told us that “all Asia may be 
irretrievably lost if India falls to the Com- 
munists,” and, therefore, we should send a 
billion dollars to India for economic aid, to 
help India “in its fight for democracy.” I 
would like to sit down with Ambassador 
Bowles and ask him scme questions about 

India going democratic. And Mrs. Eleanor 
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Roosevelt has been touring India on a sort 
of good-will tour apparently. Mrs. Roosevelt 
was quoted as having asked the Indians to 
show patience and understanding, while 
she and others tried to make Americans 
realize that “the problem of one-world areas 
is the problem of all.” 

Well, speaking of this one-world idea which 

to inflate about the time the late 
Wendell Wilkie was out ballyhooing for the 
Republican presidential nomination back in 
1940, Mrs. Roosevelt is only one of a con- 
siderable group that would make the world 
over into one pattern with the aid of Ameri- 
can dollars. From my personal observations 
in many parts of the world while serving 
my Government, I am convinced that, despite 
poverty and retardation in economic devel- 
opment in certain backward areas, accord- 
ing to our American standards, most of these 
people have no desire to be made over. They 
want to retain their customs, some of which 
may appear primitive and out of date to 
us, and follow their own way of life. Most 
of the people of these so-called backward 
areas of the world take a very long-range 
view of life. They think, as the sturdy and 
patriotic Albanians do, in terms of hundreds 
of years. If given their individual freedom 
of action and their national sovereignty, 
they'll work things out for themselves in 
the long run. The early and sturdy pioneers 
of this great Nation of ours wrought miracles 
out of the hardest of times and experiences. 
The people of the South, defeated and under 
military dictatorship after the surrender at 
Appomattox, came through the horrors of 
reconstruction and pulled themselves out of 
the mire of poverty and distress without 
any outside help. 

If a helping hand ts needed, it should not 
be in the form of Government aid, as pro- 
vided in Truman’s point 4 program with po- 
litical strings attached, but through private 
philanthrophy as it used to be. I saw that 
plan working with admirable success out in 
Albania through the American Near East 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

But our superinternational salesmen are 
actually begging countries to take our 
money. A few weeks ago, as you may have 
read in the papers or heard over the radio, 
Dr. Henry Bennett, the administrator of our 
point 4 assistance program to foreign coun- 
tries, was killed in a plane crash while fly- 
ing to Iran. His mission, according to the 
press reports, was to try to persuade Prime 
Minister Mossadegh to accept a gift of some 
twenty-five million American dollars. But 
Dr. Mossadegh, who is a clever man even 
though he does faint and weep on certain 
public occasions, thought he saw what he re- 
garded as a joker in the agreement which he 
was called upon to sign in order to receive 
this gift of millions. Iran would be required 
to join up with the Western Allies in their 
military program. So, he balked and it was 
necessary for our American Ambassador, sub- 
stituting for Dr. Bennett, to “water down” the 
agreement before the Iranians would accept 
our money. More recently a government has 
fallen in Indonesia as a result of our offer 
of economic assistance there. Meanwhile 
our top leaders in Washington tell us in one 
breath that our foreign-assistance program 
is entirely humanitarian to help the under- 
privileged and then in the next breath they 
tell us it is for the defense of America. 

The concept of the defense of America has 
been so broadened since the end of World 
War II that today our defense system seems 
to cover most of the globe. The great ex- 
pansion began back in February 1947 when 
President Truman decided that the United 
States should take over the financial respon- 
sibilities of Great Britain in Greece and Tur- 
key. An initial grant of $400,000,000 was 
made for this new defense project. Since 
that date we have pumped two billion Amer- 
ican dollars into Greece which is about the 
size of Arizona with a little more than seven 
and one-half million Greeks. An article in 
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the U. S. News & World Report this week in- 
dicates that the actual cash value of Ameri- 
can aid in Greece amounts to about $250 per 
Greek, whereas the national income of 
Greece in prewar days was only $74 per per- 
son per year. But today the Greek politi- 
cians are squabbling over who shall run 
the country—to the extent that our Ameri- 
can Ambassador John Peurifoy, who has 
taken sides in the controversy—to the dis- 
may of many of the Greeks who say Uncle 
Sam is interfering in the internal politics of 
the country. And so we are. We must pro- 
tect our enormous investments in Greece. 
So runs the argument of our global plan- 
ners. But what we are doing in Greece is 
causing the jitters in certain other coun- 
tries which are getting substantial hand- 
outs from Uncle Sam’s Treasury. Many of 
these people are now wondering whether the 
pattern of political interference we have 
adopted in Greece will be applied to them. 

I think you can count on one thing though. 
There'll be no quaking on the part of Com- 
munist Dictator Tito of Yugoslavia. He'll 
likely continue to be as arrogant as he was 
some weeks ago when he registered indig- 
nation that an American newsman should 
ask him what he was going to do in return 
for all the aid he was receiving from the 
United States. Our dispenser of American 
billions abroad, Mr. W. Averell Harriman, 
had already told Marshall Tito that there 
were no strings attached to American aid 
to Yugoslavia. One of the most significant 
examples of how gifts may easily come to be 
regarded as obligations on the part of na- 
tions as well as individuals, was revealed in 
a statement to the Yugoslav Parliament by 
the Communist chairman of Tito’s State 
Economic Council. Said this official “We 


have a moral right to expect assistance from 
the West’’"—which means of course, primari- 
ly, your benevolent and we must admit, 
often gullible, Uncle Sam. 

Now I haven't the time to go into the long 


and complicated story of our relations with 
our Western European allies. There is much 
conflicting information coming out of 
Europe in regard to the arming of our allies 
for commor defense. It is difficult to get at 
the exact truth. But in the last analysis, 
it would appear the enthusiasm to go along 
with us in meeting the Communist threat 
has been very lukewarm. We've had to do 
a lot of prodding while we continued the 
enormous handouts in money, economic aid 
and military equipment. Despite the dump- 
ing of some $12,500,000,000 of Marshall aid 
funds into Europe since the war, our two 
principal allies, Britain and France, now say 
they are all but broke and must have more 
aid. Do you know, that since 1940 the 
United States Congress has voted $35,952,- 
000,000 in grants and credits to the United 
Kingdom and this does not include military 
aid in the last 2 years, or the $300,000,000 gift 
which arrived in London on the same day 
that Mr. Churchill returned home from 
America a few weeks ago. Mr. Demaree Bess, 
writing in the Saturday Evening Post, says 
that W. Averell Harriman, who played a big 
role in giving 11 billions of lend lease to 
Russia during the late war and who is now in 
charge of the Mutual Security Program, suc- 
cessor to the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, believe that “Great Britain is a 
permanent American responsibility.” We 
have already given France some $2,000,000,- 
000 and the French have been complaining 
because we don't give them more aid in Indo- 
china. 

Briefly, here are a few staggering figures 
which I have from official sources in Wash- 
ington. In lend lease the United States ex- 
pended the sum of more than $52,000,000,- 
000 before and during the late war. After 
the war we expended the sum of $2,668,000,- 
000 in 23 countries through the UNNRA or- 
ganization. Through the Marshall aid plan 
we dumped #12,500,000,000 into Europe for 
economic recovery. The indebtedness to the 
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United States of 20 foreign governments as 
of July 1, 1951, arising from World War I— 
not the last war, but World War I, ending 
with the armistice of November 11, 1918 is 
listed at more than §13,000,000,000. We 
made loans in World WarI. We started giv- 
ing our money away in World War II. 

Now I make no pretense of having all the 
answers to the perplexing foreign problems 
which confront us today. I do not condemn 
all that has been done, but an over-all ap- 
praisal of our international situation today 
convinces me that we are overextended— 
oversold—and that the time is here—past 
due—for a thorough reexamination of our 
position, including our global obligations 
and present commitments to our allies in 
the effort to prevent another world war which 
would be a catastrophe for all concerned. I 
think we have gone astray in adopting a 
global program of buying friends. That sort 
of friendship is not worth much if anything 
in the case of nations, as well as individuals. 
And furthermore, how much of this buying 
can we accomplish without endangering our 
own economy? The time is here to take 
careful stock of our internal financial and 
economic strength in order to determine 
what we actually are able to do in the main- 
tenance of what is called a free world. 

Permit me to cite just a few figures here. 
On January 10, 1952, the public debt of this 
Nation was $259,244,818,648.90, according to 
the United States Treasury Department. 
That is estimated to be more than $5,000 
per American family. Now, only 35 years 
ago in 1917, the year we entered the First 
World War, our public debt was only a little 
more than $1,000,000,000. The interest alone 
on our present debt is $6,300,000.000. A few 
weeks ago President Truman asked Congress 
for a budget of $85,400,000,000 for the next 
fiscal year beginning July 1. That staggering 
sum of money for operating expenses for 1 
year equals the total Government expendi- 
tures in the 136 years of this Republic from 
1789 through 1925, which includes the large 
expenses incurred in winning World War I 
for our European allies. This proposed 
budget of $85,400,000,000 equals the combined 
income of all the people living in 22 Western 
States, as well as Alabama and a portion of 
Mississippi. At the end of next January the 
present administration will have spent more 
money than 32 administrations beginning 
with President George Washington and com- 
ing on down through the third term of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. And already this ad- 
ministration has collected more Federal taxes 
than all other administrations put together. 

Of course times change and needs expand, 
but when I take a look at that astronomical 
public debt of nearly $260,000,090,000 and 
then look at a possible new deficit of some 
$15,000,000,000, and I hear Mr. Truman tell- 
ing the Nation in a radio address that not a 
dollar can be cut from the huge new foreign- 
aid program of nearly %8,000,000,0C0—well, 
it seems to me it’s high time to put on the 
brakes. I do not minimize the evils and 
danger of communism as promo‘ted by the 
military clique in the Moscow Eremlin to- 
day. But I do not believe the Rucsians are 
planning an open war against the United 
States. I think they are too smart to take 
such a risk of their own destruction because 
of our industrial and military power. The 
Russians have sought to harass us as they 
have in Korea, get us running here and 
there around the world in the effort to put 
out many fires. I believe their strategy has 
been and is, to break us down from within 
by encouraging us to dissipate our financial 
and material resources. Stalin and com- 
pany have been counting heavily on a great 
American depression that would cestroy the 
Nation’s industrial power and crack the mo- 
rale of our people. It was Leria, leader 
of the Russian Revolution, who said: “We 
shall force the United States to spend it- 
self to destruction.” In my judgment, that 
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is the road we are traveling today full speed 
ahead. 

I favor keeping America strong, economi- 
cally and mil'tarily. We should have an Air 
Force and a Navy second to none and an 
atomic stock pile ready for use against mil- 
itary installations in case of emergency. 
And since it is exceedingly difficult for lead- 
ers who have been planning along certain 
lines to reexamine and appraise their own 
plans, I believe it is necessary that we have 
a change of administrative leadership in 
Washington. We need men in the top Gov- 
ernment positions who have had no part in 
shaping the policies that are now being ex- 
ecuted, men who are capable of taking 
searching inventory of this Nation's inter- 
nal strength with a view to mapping a pro- 
gram that will keep America strong and 
ready for any emergency, at the same time 
makiag what contribution we actually are 
able to make toward creating a stable and 
peaceful world. 





Southern Progress in Negro Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Southern Progress in Negro 
Education,” written by Benjamin Fine, 
originally published in the New York 
Times and reprinted in the Arkansas 
Gazette of April 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Arkansas Gazette of April 13, 
1952] 


ARKANSAS’ REcorp: “OUTSTANDING’—SovuTH- 
ERN PROGRESS IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


(By Benjamin Fine, in the New York Times) 


Negro education has made tremendous 
strides in the South in the last 10 years. 

Salaries of teachers have increased, school- 
houses have been constructed, bus transpor- 
tation has been added, and the proportion of 
children attending elementary and second- 
ary schools has risen. Although the lot of 
the Negro child is still not as good as that of 
the white pupil in many communities, the 
difference is rapidly diminishing. 

A survey made by the New York Times of 
the 17 Southern States where segregation is 
still the law of the land shows that the im- 
provement of Negro schooling in recent years 
has been remarkable. Some leading educa- 
tors of the South refer to the changes in atti- 
tudes toward Negro education as phe- 
nomenal. 

However, some say cynically that these 
States are spending more money for Negro 
schools in order to maintain separate but 
equal educational facilities. They hope that, 
in this way, the Supreme Court will not out- 
law the present policy of segregation. A 
Supreme Court ruling on the segregation of 
white and Negro children was postponed 
earlier this year, when the Court asked for 
further details in connection with the issue 
raised in Clarendon County, S. C., where a 
group of Negroes began a campaign to equal- 
ize school facilities for Negro and white 
students. 

Whatever the underlying reasons, the 
Southern States are going all out in an at- 
tempt to raise the standards of N2gro educa- 
tion in the public elementary and high 


schools. In some States more progress has 
been made in the last 5 years than at any 
time in the last 50. And the plans for the 
next 5 years are even more ambitious. 

At the same time, education for the white 
children also is improving. New schools are 
being constructed and the teaching stand- 
ards are rising. The Southern States, long 
at the bottom of the educational ladder in 
this country, have in a sense lifted them- 
selves up by their bootstraps. The cultural 
renaissance has benefited both the white 
and the Negro schools. 

But it is in the realm of Negro education 
that the greatest progress is seen. In some 
areas the gap between white and Negro 
schools has been almost closed. 

Florida is a good example of the improve- 
ments now taking place for Negro children. 
Ten years ago white teachers received an 
average annual salary of $1,158, while Negro 
teachers got $507. Now white teachers aver- 
age $3,064 and Negro teachers $2,754 a year. 
During this same period the teachers also 
improved in professional preparation. In 
1941 only 32 percent of the Negro teachers 
had 4 years or more of college training as 
compared with 91 percent today. 

‘Operating expenses for Negro public schools 
have increased at a greater rate than those 
for white schools. Ten years ago Florida 
spent $17,404,165 for white children and $2,- 
521,867 for Negro pupils. Today the total 
operating expenses amount to $63,225,000 for 
white children and $15,617,460 for Negro 
children. The increase in the last decade for 
Negro schools has been seven-fold, while for 
white schools it has been less than four- 
fold. 

“Improvements in public school education 
for Negroes in Florida over the past decade 
have been substantial,” comments Dr. 
Thomas D. Bailey, State superintendent of 
public instruction. 
ty the buildings for Negroes have no superior- 
ity anywhere in the State. Fifty-three of the 
67 counties now have the same salary sched- 
ule for both Negro and white teachers.” 

The progress of bus transportation for 
Negro children also has been considerable. 
In the last 12 years the number of vehicles 
for Negro children in Florida increased 606 
percent as against an increase of 35 percent 
for white children. The number of Negro 
children transported increased by 839 per- 
cent as against 59 percent for white students. 
Sixty-five counties have regular transporta- 
tion programs for Negro children. 

Georgia likewise reports substantial prog- 
ress in the improvement of the public school 
program for Negro children. The average 
salary of white teachers increased from $1,- 
011 in 1941 to $2,229 in 1951. During the 
same period the salary for Negro teachers 
increased from $461 to $1,795. The average 
college education for Negro teachers in 1941 
Was 2 years. Today it is 4 years. 

The State is planning a large-scale build- 
ing program. Much of the money to be 
secured from the State is to go for new 
buildings fcr Negro pupils, according to Dr. 
M. D. Collins, State superintendent of 
schools. Ten million dollars a year is now 
available for capital-outlay purposes. The 
general assembly recently created a State 
public school building authority, which is 
authorized to issue State bonds fo” build- 
ing purposes. The school officials of Georgia 
are committed to a program that will, 
within the next few years, house all children 
c: the State, regardless of race, in separate 
but equal school facilities. 

“Our improvement in public education 
for Negroes have been substantial in recent 
years and will, in my opinion, be remarkable 
during the next decade,” said Dr. Collins. 
“At the present time the Negro schools in 
this State are being improved much more 
rdpidly and to a greater degree than are 
white schools. We are plagued with a large 
nrmber of small, white high schools. The 
people are reluctant to give up their little 


“In more than one coun- © 
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white high schools, whereas little or no dif- 
ficulty is encountered in the consolidation 
of Negro schools.” 

Much improvement in Negro education is 
found in Virginia. Just about the same pro- 
portion of children of eleinentary and high- 
school age in both Negro and white cate- 
gories are attending school. The gap in 
teachers’ salaries between the two groups 
has been closing rapidly. In 1941 white male 
teachers received an average annual salary 
of $1,272, while Negro teachers received $726. 
Today white male teachers get $2,804 an- 
nually, with Negro teachers receiving $2,629. 

In 1941-42 only 53 percent of the white 
teachers had four or more years of college 
education, while still fewer Negro teachers— 
36 percent—had 4 years of college training. 
Today the number of white teachers with 4 
years of training has increased to 62 percent, 
but the percentage of Negro teachers in this 
category has skyrocketed to 77 percent, more 
than a 100 percent increase. 

North Carolina shows tremendous gains in 
the education of Negro children. The State 
is spending considerable sums of money to 
raise the public school education now re- 
ceived by Negro pupils. In 1941-42 the 
average salary for white teachers was $1,006 
annually, while that of Negro teachers was 
$837. Today both get the same salaries, 
estimated at $2,785. The Negro teachers also 
have a somewhat greater amount of prepara- 
tion than the white teachers. During the 
current academic year, the State will spend 
about $9,000,000 for white schools and 
$10,500,000 for the construction of Negro 
schools. 

Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, North Carolina State 
superintendent of instruction, notes that 
the improvements in public-school educa- 
tion for Negroes in the last decade have been 
substantial in these three areas: Training 
and preparation of teachers, buildings and 
facilities, and in instruction. 

Similar strides have been made in Alabama, 
according to Dr. W. J. Terry, State superin- 
tendent of education. Dr. Terry reports that 
the salaries paid to Negro teachers have in- 
creased about five-fold in the last 10 years. 
In 1941, white teachers in Alabama received 
$846, while Negro teachers got $408. In 1951 
the white teachers earned $2,208 annually 
and the Negro teachers $1,966. 

Other Alabama figures are even more im- 
pressive. The total expense for each pupil 
enrolled in the white schools has increased 
171 percent since 1941, whereas it has in- 
creased 530 percent in the Negro schools in 
the same period of time. Dr. Terry com- 
ments: “The increase in educational facili- 
ties for Negroes in Alabama has been phe- 
nomenal. I realize, of course, that more 
progress needs to be made and I am confident 
that the next few years will see this 
achieved.” 

This view is echoed by other Southern 
educators. Dr. Ed I. McCuistion, director of 
Negro education in Arkansas, reports that 
education for Negroes in his State has im- 
proved more in the last 5 years than in any 
period during the history of the State public- 
school system. He adds that it is generally 
believed that this improvement will con- 
tinue until equality in schooling is reached 
in the next 3 to 5 years. 

Improvements in public-school education 
for Negroes in Arkansas in the last decade 
have been outstanding. In 1940 the per 
capita expenditures in average daily attend- 
ance for Negroes was $14. In 1950-51 it had 
climbed to $78, or more than 500 percent. 
During this same period the value of school 
property for the Negroes has gone from 
$3,700,000 to $12,400,000, an increase of over 
300 percent, with a 100-percent increase in 
the last 3 years. Teachers’ salaries for 


Negroes have increased from $375 in 1940-41 
to $1,449 in 1950-51, or about 400 percent. 

“The immediate objective in the minds of 
most citizens of Arcansas for the public 
schools of tue State is to equalize educa- 











tional opportunity for all the children of all 
the people as soon as possible and feasible,” 
said Dr. McCuistion. “This equalization 
should be brought about by school funds 
made available at local, State, and perhaps 
Federal levels. To do less is to dilly-dally 
with justice and to invite continued court 
suits at the local community or school 
district.” 

Upward salary revisions have been made 
in virtually each of the Southern States. In 
Louisiana, for example, the average wage for 
Negro teachers increased from $444 annually 
in 1941 to $2,562 this year. In the same pe- 
riod the salary of white teachers increased 
from $1,169 to $2,562. 

Probably the greatest problem in improv- 
ing Negro education exists in Mississippi. 
The State spent $8,000,000 for Negro school 
buildings in 1951, and $5,000,000 for white 
school buildings. Dr. J. M. Tubb, State su- 
perintendent of education, estimates that it 
will take at least $100,000,000 in the next few 
years to bring the school buildings up to the 
standards desired. 

A large part of this amount will be needed 
for Negro schools. At the 1950 session of the 
legislature, an appropriation was made spe- 
cifically for raising Negro teachers’ salaries, 
amounting to $200 a teacher a year. The 
education department has recommended to 
the legislature a program that would equalize 
salaries of white and Negro teachers imme- 
diately and that also would equalize school 
buildings, transportation, and other school 
facilities within a short time. 





Report of Federal Budget Subcommittee 
of the National Affairs Committee, 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report of 
the Federal Budget Subcommittee of the 
National Affairs Committee of the To- 
ledo Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The administration proposes a budget to 
spend in the fiscal year 1953 more than has 
ever been spent in any peacetime year and 
more than has been spent or proposed to be 
spent in any fiscal year since the wartime 
fiscal year ending in 1945. 

We believe the size of the budget is so stu- 
pendous that as a whole it is beyond the in- 
telligent comprehension of all except a few 
of the experts who prepared it, and we even 
doubt that they comprehend or are con- 
cerned with its full impact upon the eco- 
nomic life blood of the Nation. 

The budget seems to have been born of an 
idea that our financial resources are unlim- 
ited and inexhaustible; that every expendi- 
ture suggested, sane or idiotic, large or small, 
should be appropriated; that further exten- 
sion of husbandry of the Federal Government 
over all and sundry of the activities prop- 
erly in the scope of State and local govern- 
ment is more to be desired than declined. 
Of the total suggested expenditure, we are 
informed, 48 percent provides for the fund- 
ing of prior acts of Congress, some of such 
acts date back as far as 1936. Still another 
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is suggested to fund proposed legislation 
which has not been as yet enacted. 

It is imperative that this Congress re- 
examine the necessity under present circum- 
stances of making appropriations to fund 
such prior legislation. The improvidence of 
many of these prior enactments is now ap- 
parent and Congress must backtrack. Others 
must be deferred. It has been reliably stated 
that $7,000,000,000 can be saved by a review 
and curtailment of appropriations under 
such enactments. Hereafter Congress should 
not legislate an authorization without re- 
quiring, at the minimum, a detailed esti- 
mate of the ultimate total cost thereof, as 
well as a conviction of its necessity. 

It is likewise imperative that this Congress 
scrutinize every piece of proposed legisla- 
tion for which an appropriation is included 
in the present budget or for which an ap- 
propriation will be prospectively required. 

The fcllowing are some of the proposed 
legislation for which the budget discloses 
requests for 1953 of new appropriations: 
Mutual-security program... $3, 339, 000, 000 
Promotion of defense pro- 

duction and economic sta- 


I a ceireatiternparnan 475, 000, 000 
Defense production activities 
and land and water re- 
a cier mrnietinieemen 26, 000, 000 
Research and other agricul- 
SB a ocicirnrin so ecgniecnet 4, 000, 000 
Defense production activi- 
Ns nice ce eastninhcaeiardediieernesiin 8, 000, 000 
Defense housing and com- 
munity facilities ......... 213, 000, 000 
Plood insurance program *_.. 1, 000, 000 
Promotion of education... . 355, 000, 000 
Federal Security Agency 
(public assistance)... - 1C0, 000, 000 
Veterans’ services and bene- 
are 175, 000, 000 
Dispersal of Government ac- 
TEENIE conemene teen sateus 5, 000, 000 
po es 4, 696, 000, 000 


1In addition, $13,000,000 to President for 
disaster relief and $3,000,000 to RFC for dis- 
aster relief. 


The foregoing are proposals for new leg- 
islation to create new activities of the Fed- 
eral Government for which to spend a part 
of a $15,000,000,000 to $17,000,000,000 deficit. 
If these new proposals are not enacted, the 
proposed deficit spending would be reduced 
by over four and one-half billion dollars in 
the fiscal year 1953 and by increased amounts 
in subsequent years. 

The above does not include the requests 
for increased expenditures for existing 
agencies and activities of the, Federal Gov- 
ernment, nor any of the amounts requested 
to be appropriated under prior legislation 
which this Congress should reexamine. Of 
course, we do not assert that all increases 
for existing agencies can be avoided, nor that 
the amounts to be appropriated under prior 
legislation can be reduced to zero, but we 
insist that a willing and conscientious Con- 
gress can effect tremendous reductions— 
perhaps sufficient to eliminate any deficit for 
the fiscal year 1953. We enclorse House Joint 
Resolution 371, directing the President to 
submit a new and balanced budget to Con- 
gress. 

If, as the budget requests indicate that 
1953 is a crucial year, and that our defense 
expenditures must be so tremendous, then 
it is also a year when we can forego and 
defer more subsidized housing, socialized 
medicine, Federal aid to education, bigger 
social-security programs, bigger “public as- 
sistance,” bigger veterans’ benefits, bigger 
civil public-work programs, starting the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
iarger farm price-support programs, more 
and costlier price control and economic 
regimentation, and bigger donations to all 
the undeveloped countries of the world, 
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In short, we can do without these infla- 
tiomary luxuries until such time as we can 
afford them. Future generations are al- 
ready mortgaged (by the public debt) for 
longer than can be ascertained. 

The budget projects expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1953 of which approximately 88 
to 90 cents of each dollar is for so-called 
defense and cost of previous wars. It is 
therefore apparent that the major portion 
of any reduction of Federal expenditures 
must come off the so-called defense spend- 
ing. Even if we eliminated all the rest of 
the Federal Government, including services 
to veterans, tax-collection agencies, the Ex- 
ecutive office, the courts, and Congress the 
17 billion proposed deficit could not be 
wholly wiped out, if the total defense budget 
was appropriated. This emphasizes the 
enormity of military proposals. 

The legislative budget is some forty-nine 
millicn and the judicial budget is some 
twenty-six million, aggregrating seventy-five 
million for 1953. Obviously, the legislative 
budget could be increased to good advantage 
if the increase was used to employ woik- 
ing experts as hereafter suggested. 

It is apparent that the budget is domi- 
nated by the military and executive and 
that, for all practical purposes, Congress no 
longer exercises its constitutional and dlscre- 
tionary function in appropriating money. 

We therefore recommend the immediate 
consideration and adoption of the following: 


I. JOINT COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS 


A permanent joint committee of Congress 
be established and a permanent staff of ex- 
perts be employed by the committee to con- 
stantly and continuously study and make 
recommendations to Congress with respect 
to streamlining and making efficient the en- 
tire structure of governmental activities and 
functions. This committee and its perma- 
nent employees shall recommend legislation 
to Congress to effectuate the necessary econ- 
omies and efficiency in government, and shall 
coordinate such recommendations with the 
appropriations to be made by Congress to 
effectively see that such economies and effi- 
ciency are accomplished and that waste and 
duplication of services are eliminated. 


II. SINGLE PROCUREMENT AGENCY 


Congress shall immediately establish a 
single procurement agency for all and sun- 
dry Government purchases, including mili- 
tary requirements, which agency shall be 
independent of all other governmental agen- 
cies except the General Accounting Office. 
The Federal Government is today the larg- 
est customer-purchaser of material and 
equipment in the world. The aggregate 
amount of such purchases is so large that a 
single screening-watchdog agency can effec- 
tuate, in peace or war, a very substantial 
saving in budgetary requirements. The 
budget is so large and complex that Mem- 
bers of Congress, individually or collectively, 
under the prevailing system, can no longer 
effectively pass an intelligent judgment on 
the propriety or necessity of the proposed 
expenditures. 








Ill. SINGLE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Upon putting the two above recommended 
proposals into effect, that Congress adopt a 
consolidation of all appropriations into a 
single appropriation bill for each fiscal year 
of the Government’s operations. : 

The immediate adoption of these neces- 
sary measures designed to substantially de- 
crease the budget requirements of the Fed- 
eral Government is a matter of utmost ur- 
gency. The impact of Federal spending at 
the rate proposed by the budget for the fis- 
cal year 1953 is more than our economy can 
withstand without the ruinous result of a 
final inflation and economic collapse. Such 
spending is not reassuring to business or to 
the taxpayer, which is our whole population. 
It does not auger well for maintenance or 
continuance of their economic stability and 
their personal freedoms. 
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SDPA and Its Loan Program for Small 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “SDPA and Its Loan Program 
for Small Business,” written by Joseph R. 
Slevin, and published in the March 15, 
1952, issue of the magazine Finance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SDPA aNnpb Its Loan ProcGRAM FoR SMALL 
BUSINESS 


(By Joseph R. Slevin) 


Early last month an Illinois nylon paint- 
brush manufacturer made a shocking dis- 
covery. A big Navy contract on which he 
had submitted the low bid wasn't going to 
be his, after all. 

Yes, the Navy knew he had an established, 
well-run firm, with a spanking new plant 
and an assured supply of nylon. But he 
needed a working capital loan to buy the 
nylon and meet his payrolls. The Navy was 
sorry. It couldn't wait 6 weeks or more 
while his bank got a Government-guaran- 
teed V-loan cleared through Washington. 
“Produce satisfactory evidence of assured 
financing within 48 hours or the order goes 
to the next highest bidder,” was the pro- 
curement officer's ultimatum. 

Two days later it was the Navy's turn to 
be startled. The telegram—from the Small 
Defense Plants Administration—said that 
SDPA had granted the Illinois manufacturer 
a certificate of competency attesting to his 
ability and financial capacity to fill the 
nylon brush order. The Navy, it warned was, 
therefore, required by act of Congress to 
give him the contract. 

That the procurement officer should have 
been taken aback by this turn of events is 
not at all surprising. Chances are he knew 
little about SDPA and even less about its cer- 
tification section 714 (f) (1). As a matter 
of fact, SDPA, which had been operating 
only a few brief months, didn’t know too 
much about the section either. This was 
the first time it had used it. 

The decision to issue the certificate was, 
however, thoroughly in character for this 
newest of the Government agencies. Rapid- 
fire investigation by a long distance tele- 
phone had confirmed the manufacturers’ 
story, provided evidence that he could per- 
form the contract, and elicited from his 
banker not only an endorsement of his finan- 
cial soundness but an offer to take a piece 
of the loan if SDPA would get him the rest 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. This much established, Loan Director 
Richard Dyas didn't stop to fret about the 
fact that SDPA had no certification proce- 
dure, approved forms, or complex check-list 
of qualifications. It had the authority—and 
off went the contract-saving telegram. 


FAIR ILLUSTRATION 


This case is a fair illustration of the no- 
table efforts being made by a small group 
of hard-driving Government officials to carry 
out a congressional mandate to help small 
manufacturers. Dyas signed the second 
SDPA certificate of competency, this time 
for a production pool of 103 small Omaha 
manufacturers, toward the end of February. 
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And he inked the third during a fast lope 
down one of the narrow corridors in the old 
Washington Post building that the SDPA 
now calls home. 

Dyas, who can work as effectively in a 
hallway as in the fluorescent-lighted office 
he shares with five subordinates, is a lanky 
one-time midwestern newspaperman who 
started his Government career with the 
Comptroller of the Currency. He next spent 
12 years at the RFC, where he was Chief of 
the Housing Loan Division, when SDPA Ad- 
ministrator Telford Taylor tapped him for 
his present assignment. His zeal for aiding 
small-busines men and his marked antipathy 
to red tape may belie his RFC background, 
but they're thoroughly in accord with the 
spirit of a Congress that created SDPA last 
year over the violent objections of the RFC 
and the pronounced hostility of an over- 
whelming majority of administration offi- 
cials. 

Congress gave SDPA $100,000,000 of loan 
money. Actually, the fund was granted to 
the RFC, which makes the loans on SDPA 
recommendation. The money is available 
for plant and equipment, supplies, materials, 
research projects, and working capital so 
long as the borrower is a small manufacturer 
of defense or essential civilian products. 

SDPA is modeled on the World War II 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. Of some 
9,000 loan applications, SWPC approved 6,000 
with a total value of more than half a billion 
dollars. Its loss ratio of total disbursements 
was only seven-tenths of 1 percent. 


PLUGGING THE GAP 


Congress set up SDPA at the urging of 
the Senate and House Small Business Com- 
mittees to plug a clearly defined gap in this 
country’s credit structure. Complaint after 
complaint had reached the committees from 
small-business men with the capacity and 
know-how to do a job but without the fi- 
nancial wherewithal. By banker standards 
the loans they wanted—the same ones SDPA 
is making today—were too risky. They were 
character loans. “We're not doing a banking 
business,” Dyas agrees. “We're just trying 
to meet a difficult problem.” 

Consider the loan applications that SDPA 

gets. They come to Dyas only if the would- 
be borrower has been unable to get his 
money from private sources, from the RFC 
or from one of the rare Defense Production 
Administration loans for an urgently needed 
project. 
The greatest demand is for working cap- 
ital. A small but competent manufacturer 
with maybe 10, maybe 40 employees, operat- 
ing in a leased building with machinery 
bought on conditional sale, finds himself 
the delighted possessor of a Government 
contract that will require $150,000 of working 
capital. His normal float is $25,000. His 
banker either doesn’t have $150,000 he can 
lend or, more likely, just throws up his 
hands in horror at the thought. 

The banker isn’t at all sure the manufac- 
turer won't lose his shirt because he fool- 
ishly bid too low. And he’s heard gory tales 
about hardboiled Government inspectors re- 
jecting one out of every three completed 
items. He decides he wants no part of the 
loan—not even with a 90 percent V-loan 
guarantee. 

Next step for the manufacturer is to fill 
out an RFC loan application, with an 
SDPA form 22. But RFC still is operating 
under strict peacetime credit rules. The 
manufacturer obviously can’t give RFC a 
mortgage on his leased building or condi- 
tional sale machinery. And RFC, for its 
part, gives no loan value to an assignment of 
contract, the one type of security the pro- 
ducer can provide. So RFC turns thumbs 
down and bucks the loan over to SDPA. 
There an assignment of contract is looked 
upon as an eminently desirable type of se- 
curity. 








“We make working capital loans virtually 
without regard for a company’s net worth,” 
Dyas says. “What counts is our judgment of 
its ability to perform that contract. If*they 
come through, they get paid and we get paid. 
If they don’t, well, that’s the kind of risks 
we were set up to take.” 

Actually, Dyas and his 5 helpers—soon to 
be increased to 10 with another 13 in the 
field—aren’t buying pigs in a poke. When- 
ever they recommend RFC approval of a 
highly risky loan, they do it with their eyes 
open. Each of the 146 applications received 
so far—and they're coming in faster every 
day—is accompanied by a bulky dossier from 
the RFC field office, where the loan was filed. 

Before SDPA ever sees the application an 
RFC examiner has conducted a searching 
investigation of the company, had its books 
audited, obtained reports from its banks, 
and a Dun & Bradstreet credit analysis. 

There's a lengthy written report and rec- 
ommendation from the examiner, a second 
recommendation from the agency loan com- 
mittee, and a third from the agency man- 
ager. Then, SDPA’s general counsel and 
chief loan examiner add their findings be- 
fore Dyas decides whether to ask RFC to 
sanction the credit as an SDPA section 714 
loan. 

Typical of the loans that SDPA has been 
urging RFC to O. K. is the case of the small 
southern woodworking shop with four em- 
ployees and a net worth of $38,000 that, nev- 
ertheless, received a $118,000 Army contract 
to make 30,000 folding cots. The firm’s nor- 
mal operations had never earned more than 
a living for its proprietor. Now he needed 
a 30-man working force and a cool $80,000 
of working capital. 

Neither of two local banks wanted any 
part of the loan—with or without a V-loan 
guaranty. However, the owner had set up 
his shop back in 1942, had been plying his 
trade for 25 years, and was a prompt payer. 
To RFC it looked like a good SDPA risk and 
SDPA agreed. 

A similar case in point is the small Call- 
fornia contractor—eight employees—who 
had developed and half finished a special 
chamber for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
His collateral was appraised at only $12,900 
and he needed $50,000 to complete the cham- 
ber. The AEC contract allowed him costs of 
$60,000 plus a fixed fee of $4,200. 

His local banks turned him down because 
the contract called for payment of 75 percent 
on delivery of the chamber with the remain- 
ing 25 percent payable only after the cham- 
ber had been tested and accepted. SDPA 
found the collateral thin but the contractor 
capable and recommended that he be given 
the full $50,000. 


NO PROMOTERS 


Cases such as these are first-rate illustra- 
tions of the kind of job Dyas and his loan 
offices think they're supposed to do. Their 
No. 1 responsibility, as they see it, is to help 
out the honest, efficient, going concern that 
has struck a financial snag. They're not in- 
terested in the promoters who haven't a dime 
yet want the Government to set them up 
in business. The SDPA people hope that 
these gleam-in-the-eye boys—along with 
their congressional sponsors—will stay out 
of their hair. 

“If they don't,” one of them says, “we'll 
look at them cold in the eye like a tough 
banker. If they come in with real dough 
and a solid proposition, we'll talk. But, even 
then, we won't give them a nickel unless 
we're satisfied they’re a first-class credit 
risk.” 

When an application came in for a loan of 
$50,000 to pay the entire cost of setting up 
a new machine-tool shop, SDPA rejected the 
request.out of hand. Its only reaction thus 
far to a suggestion that it put up $10,000,- 
000 as the biggest part of financing a new 
$13,500,000 steel company in Tennessee has 
been a letter to RFC saying it can’t make a 
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final decision until the company comes across 
with a lot more facts and figures. 

In the same category—but already the 
holder of an SDPA rejection slip—is an Ore- 
gon lumber company that wanted $750,000 
to finish a plywood mill. Organized in 1951, 
it owned logging trucks, had a contract for 
fir timber and a sawmill already in operation. 
But the sawmill earnings had dropped alarm- 
ingly and inexplicably, the plywood market 
was sagging, the firm’s investment relatively 
was small, and repayment from earnings was 
far from certain. Dyas refused the loan on 
the twin grounds of a weak credit position 
and lack of a need for more plywood produc- 
tion capacity. 

In checking loan applications, SDPA has 
found that it can’t stop at surface appear- 
ances. Take, by way of example, the Illinois 
metal filing cabinet manufacturer who re- 
cently asked for a $100,000 loan—$67,000 for 
working capital and $33,000 to buy equip- 
ment to process defense contracts. He had 
latched on to a $172,000 defense order for 
metal bedside tables. 

Did he need the $67,000 of working capital? 
Not for the defense contract. It accounted 
for only 30 percent of his sales and he already 
had obtained financing for it. How about 
the $33,000 for new equipment? SDPA re- 
called that 70 percent of the company’s sales 
were nonessential civilian goods, and decided 
that in any case $33,000 would be a curiously 
large amount to spend on equipment for a 
contract worth only $172,000—particularly 
when that contract was in production. In 
rejecting the entire request, SDPA observed 
pointedly that it would reconsider if the 
manufacturer needed the money in the fu- 
ture for defense contracts or essential civilian 
business. 

Most SDPA loans are for working capital 
but on occasion it approves a credit to ‘- 
nance plant and equipment outlays. One 
such, to the tune of $96,800, was approved 
for a small producer of precision aircraft 
parts. Operating in a small rented plant, 
he couldn't take on additional contracts that 
various major aircraft producers were urg- 
ing him to accept. The SDPA loan will cover 
moving and reinstalling his machinery as 
well as the cost of a new plant almost twice 
as large. 

In this instance, as in many others, a local 
bank was willing to take part of the loan. 
Like the RFC, SDPA has authority to let 
banks participate in its transactions. It 
hasn't turned down a bank offer yet and 
chances are it never will. 

SDPA also has given a green light to a 
sizable number of credits that have included 
funds to retire outstanding debts. Charac- 
teristic was the $175,000 application of a 
California canner who wanted $116,600 for 
working capital and $58,400 to refund a sec- 
ond mortgage and a bank loan. SDPA’s gen- 
eral counsel said the loan was legally justi- 
flable because the repayment of the compa- 
ny’s existing indebtedness would contribute 
to its working capital position and improve 
its collateral. 

However, with the sound of last year’s 
Fulbright committee probe of the RFC still 
roaring in their ears, SDPA officials aren't of 
a mind to broaden this principle to include 
bailing out creditors. When a Connecticut 
gun-sight maker wanted $100,000, of which 
$75,000 was to pay off existing debts, SDPA 
slashed the total to $35,000 before it gave 
RFC a go-ahead. The final sum included 
$19,000 for working capital, $10,000 to pay 
off suppliers, and $6,000 to settle a bank loan 
so the institution would release a military 
contract for assignment to SDPA. 

By way of protecting itself, SDPA recom- 
mended that RFC put out the $35,000 only 
in return for a chattel mortgage on the 
manufacturer's equipment, assignment of 
$227,000 in contracts, and an agreement by 
the owner and his son that they would take 


no more than @5,000 a year apiece out of the 
business. 

On a normal working-capital loan to a firm 
whose management measures up to SDPA's 
standards, assignment of a contract gen- 
erally is considered adequate security. On 
plant and equipment loans, SDPA casts about 
for additional protection. It customarily 
takes a mortgage on the manufacturer's 
existing property plus another on his new 
acquisitions. Occasionally it will require 
that a loan be guaranteed unconditionally 
by one or more prosperous individuals con- 
nected with the borrowing company. In ad- 
dition, it tries to gear the servicing of the 
loan to the borrower's expected earnings and 
frequently includes an RFC 50-percent earn- 
ings clause. This obligates the borrower to 
make the required annual amortization pay- 
ment or 50 percent of his earnings, which- 
ever is larger. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive protec- 
tion sought by SDPA came in the case of a 
nationally known foundry engineer who 
asked for and won SDPA's approval of a 
$250,000 loan—all but #25,000 of it for work- 
ing capital. His company, which designs 
improved foundry equipment, had only nine 
employees and collateral consisting solely of 
new furniture and fixtures with a book value 
of $5,000 and a loan value of but $2,500. 
However, the company had $170,000 worth of 
unfilled defense orders. Work inquiries on 
hand totaled an additional $1,800,000. 

SDPA demanded, among other things, that 
it receive a $5,000 chattel mortgage on the 
furniture and fixtures, a pledge of $50,000 
insurance on the engineer's life, a pledce of 
all his stock in the company, assignment of 
the $170,000 in unfilled defense orders, and 
an investigation by the local RFC agency 
manager in advance of each loan disburse- 
ment. On these conditions, SDPA said, it 
would give the company the $250,000 but at 
the rate of 25 percent of the value of each 
defense contract it assigned to SDPA. 

SDPA took particular pains to try to work 
out this loan because the United States 
boasts only two other foundry equipment 
companies and both have huge backlogs of 
unfilled orders. The demand for foundry 
equipment—particularly for the modern 
mechanized variety—has been rising sharp- 
ly since Korea. 


BIPARTISAN BABY 


SDPA, be it remembered, is a congressional 
baby. The legislators created the agency by 
a lopsided, bipartisan vote because they 
wanted a Government organization charged 
with doing nothing but helping small busi- 
ness. SDPA officials figure that as long as 
they stick to that last, stay away from the 
promoters and make loans only to reputable 
outfits, there will be no congressional charges 
of handouts to administra‘ion hangers-on. 
In fact, they have a notion that for some 
time to come all the congressional pressure 
will be in the direction of bigger and quicker 
loans to little business. 


The New Jersey Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
dealing with the results of the New Jersey 
primary, published in this morning’s 
New York Times. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New JERSEY 

General Eisenhower has chalked up an- 
other impressive victory. In the New Jersey 
preferential primary three Republican names 
were on the ballot: Eisenhower, Taft, Stas- 
sen. The figures speak for themselves. 
Eisenhower won 382,000; Tart, 225,00; Stas- 
sen, 23,000. 

Out of a total of over 600,000 votes, Eisen- 
hower won some 157,000 more than both his 
opponents combined and at least 31 of the 38 
delegates. This adds up to an unequivocal 
expression of popular support that proves 
once again the immense drawing power of 
Eisenhower's name. 

It was a strange primary in the sense that 
neither of the two leading contestants ap- 
peared before the voters in person. Governor 
Driscoll had declared for Eisenhower, but the 
New Jersey Republican machine was badly 
split; and it is fair to say that the sizable 
vote rolled up by Senator Tarr in Bergen 
and Hudson Counties reflected, at least in 
part, the factional fight within the State 
organization rather than strictly pro-Tart 
sentiment. 

Although Senator Tarr had nominally 
withdrawn from this campaign, the forces 
friendly to him and opposed to Driscoll were 
working vigorously up to the last moment to 
upset the Eisenhower bandwagon. Even the 
disappointing size of the total vote was a 
factor in TaFt’s favor; for if more New Jersey 
Republicans had taken the trouble to cast 
their ballots it is highly probable that Eisen- 
hower’s margin would have been even greater 
than it was. It is to the independently 
minded voter, the one who does not usually 
bother about primaries, that Eisenhower has 
the strongest attraction. 

And yet despite all the handicaps—includ- 
ing lack of campaign funds—Eisenhower has 
again won a clear an‘ overwhelming popular 
triumph. What happened Tuesday in New 
Jersey was that the Republicans who reject 
isolationism in every form, the Republicans 
who want new and inspiring leadership for 
their party and their country, turned out in 
sufficient strength to insure victory for the 
man who represents their ideals and their 
hopes. 

No tenuous rationalizations of professional 
politicians can any longer dissipate the solid 
force of the Eisenhower appeal. It has been 
powerfully demonstrated in New England, 
in the supposedly isolationist Midwest, and 
now in one of the great industrial States of 
the eastern seaboard. It has been demon- 
strated without the physical presence of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and without the benefit of a 
well-oiled political machine. 

Here is a movement that comes genuinely 
from the grass roots. That may be one rea- 
son why so many of the professionals don't 
like it. We think that when the time ar- 
rives for the choice to be made at the na- 
tional convention they will ignore it at their 
peril. 


Senator for, Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator for Americans,” pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Press of April 15, 
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which commends most highly the senior 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIaMs]. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
SENATOR FOR AMERICANS 


Among the Members of the United States 
Senate who must stand for reelection this 
year is JoHN J. WILLIAMs, of Delaware. 

There is nothing sensational, pompous, or 
high-brow about Senator WILLIaMs, either in 
manner or attitude. He acts shy, speaks 
quietly, thinks straight, shuns rank parti- 
sanship and goes about his business mod- 
estly. He looks more like a feed merchant 
(his private business) than a Senator is sup- 
posed to look. 

But there are few, if any, who act and 
work more like a Senator ought to act and 
work. 

Senator WrLitaMs has done more than any 
other Member of Congress to explore the 
scandals in the Truman administration. He 
can claim more notches in his musket on 
this score than any other investigator—the 
income tax frauds, the monkey business with 
Government warehouses, the Lias case, the 
Boyle and Gabrielson cases, Finnegan, Nu- 
nan, and others. 

Yet he has been high in his praise of other 
investigators and asks no reward for his own 
diligent efforts except results. 

Mr. Witu1aMs is a Republican, yet he has 
not spared Republicans in his investigations. 
He won't cover up for anybody, yet he never 
has allowed his investigations to become 
persecutions. 

The Senator is a dealer in facts. And he 
is exacting and exhaustive, both in his search 
for the facts and in the manner in which 
he reveals them, once he has a case. 

Only one administration spokesman has 
been foolish enough to dispute him directly. 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan accused Sena- 
tor WILLIAMs: or “deliberate misstatements” 
in his exposure of the Camp Crowder ware- 
house scandals. 

But the Senator, for all the unsavory 
ground he has covered, has made no mis- 
statements, “deliberate” or otherwise. 

In the Senate, Mr. WILLIaMs has made his 
mark as a fair-minded, diligent and deva- 
statingly effective investigator. But he has 
been on the job otherwise, too, rarely missing 
a roll call, attending to his full duties with 
common sense and statesmanship. 

Senator WILLIAMS represents Delaware, one 
of the smallest States. But he is, in every 
sense, a Senator of the United States. 









The Cameron Dynasty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very in- 
teresting article entitled “The Cameron 
Dynasty,” written by Charles M. Steese, 
museum administrator, the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission and 
published in the Sunbury (Pa.) Daily 
Item of April 8, 1952. It has reference 
to one of two cases in the history of the 
United States in which a son succeeded 
his father as a Senator of the United 
States. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Sunbury (Pa.) Daily Item of 
April 8, 1952] 


THe CAMERON DYNASTY 


(Data compiled by Charles M. Steese, 
museum administrator, the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission) 


In 1828 a young man entered the political 
arena in Pennsylvania—Simon Cameron— 
and from that time until the date of his 
death in 1889, there were few, if any, politi- 
cal movements in this State with which he 
was not directly connected. Because of 
family ties, his associations in Northumber- 
land and Union Counties were very close, 
and for this reason the story of his rise to 
prominence should be of interest to all stu- 
dents of central Pennsylvania history. 

Simon Cameron was born in Lancaster 
County, March 8, 1799, a son of Charles and 
Martha (Pfoutz) Cameron, and one of a 
family of eight children. Conrad Pfoutz, the 
father of Mrs. Charles Cameron, had attained 
fame as an Indian fighter in both the Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary Wars. In 1808 the 
Cameron family moved to Sunbury, then to 
Washingtonville and in 1810 to Lewisburg. 
Here Charles Cameron operated a tailor shop, 
in which his son William (ancestor of the 
Lewisburg, Sunbury, and Milton Camerons) 
Was an apprentice. 

Simon Cameron was bound out to a printer 
in Northumberland to learn that trade. It 
is certain that he completed his apprentice- 
ship, as he later entered the newspaper busi- 
ness in Dauphin County where he had made 
his home. Being successful from the start, 
he also engaged in the iron industry and 
later on in both the contracting and the 
banking business. Simon Cameron was 
married to Margaret, daughter of Peter Brna. 
Joseph Andrew Shulze, who was elected Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania in 1823, was also a 
distant relative of the Brna family. It was 
these marriage ties which brcught Governor 
Shulze and Simon Cameron together. On 
February 19, 1827, Governor Shulze appointed 
Simon's brother, William Cameron, a justice 
of the peace and on August 19, 1828 he ap- 
pointed Simon Cameron the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania, which office he held 
until 1€30. 

In 1832 when James Buchanan returned 
to this country after having served as Min- 
ister to Russia, he fully intended to quit 
public life. In fact, he became engaged in 
the iron business with several members of 
the Halderman family, one of whom later 
married Simon Cameron’s daughter. Simon 
Cameron himself was also connected with 
this iron enterprise, and it was he who had 
Buchanan urged to again enter public life 
and to become a candidate forethe United 
States Senate, to which body he was elected 
in 1834, and where he served until 1845 when 
he was appointed Secretary of State by Presi- 
dent Tyler. All of this in effect paved the 
way of Buchanan to the White House, where 
he served 4 years as the only President from 
Pennsylvania. 

When Buchanan left the Senate in 1845, 
Simon Cameron succeeded him and served 
there until 1849. Again, in 1857, the same 
year Buchanan became President, Cameron 
was again elected to the Senate and served 
until 1861, when President Lincoln appoint- 
ed him a member of his Cabinet as Secretary 
of War, and a year later sent him to Europe 
as Minister to Russia. While at the Court 
of St. Petersburg, it was Simon Cameron who 
arranged for the Russian fleet to stand off 
New York City at a time when it was feared 
that the English Government was friendly to 
the Confederate government and intended 
to blockade the New York Harbor. For this 


intervention on the part of Russia, Cameron 















arranged for the purchase of Alaska as com- 
pensation. Upon his return from Russia he 
was again elected to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1867 and served until 1877, when he 
retired in favor of his own son, J. Donald 
Cameron, who had been Secretary of War 
under President Grant. The younger Cam- 
eron served in the Senate for 20 years, and 
then, in 1€97, turned over his seat to Boies 
Penrose, who held it until he died Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, thus fixing the life span of 
the Cameron dynasty at 93 years. 

The Republican Party claimed its first 
State-wide victory in Pennsylvania in 1860, 
when Andrew G. Curtin was elected as the 
first Republican governor and Abraham Lin- 
coln went to the White House as the first 
Republican President. Simon Cameron was 
one of the founders of the party in this 
State and had much to do with the organ- 
ization at the time of its formation. He 
was its undisputed leader until the time of 
his death on June 26, 1889. His leadership 
was carried on by his son J. Donald Cameron, 
until he voluntarily retired. He too like his 
father was able to name his successor. 

Simon Cameron was also able to send his 
son-in-law, Richard J. Halderman, to Con- 
gress, and to have his brother, Jacob S. 
Halderman named minister to Sweden. An- 
other son-in-law, Wayne McVeogh, was sent 
as minister to Turkey in 1870, and later 
served as Attorney General under President 
Garfield and as ambassador to Italy. Several 
months before the time of General Cameron's 
death, the State legislature being in session, 
upon the occasion of his ninetieth birthday, 
both the senate ‘and house adjourned and 
proceeded in a body to his home in Harris- 
burg to extend their congratulations in per- 
son. 

In 1904 upon the death of United States 
Senator Matthew Stanley Quay, the toga was 
offered to J. Donald Cameron who had re- 
tired from public life in 1897, and, of course, 
he refused the offer as he had refused the 
governorship 2 years before. 

William Cameron, brother of Simon, spent 
his life in Union County, and never held 
any public office other than justice of the 
peace. He did, however, advise with his 
brother on political matters, and for a time 
was engaged with him in the contracting 
business during the period of canal and rail- 
road construction. William Cameron estab- 
lished a bank in Lewisburg in 1853, which is 
known now as the Lewisburg National Bank, 
and with which his family was connected 
from the time of its establishment until the 
time of the death of his daughter, Jane 
Cameron Harrison, in 1932. Another daugh- 
ter of William Cameron was Mary, the wife 
of Congressman John B. Pakcer of Sunbury. 

The rise of the Camerons from comparative 
poverty to immense wealth is a romance 
which should be an inspiration to all, as 
should their advancement politically. Never 
in the history of Pennsylvania has any other 
family been in power so long, and never be- 
fore or since has this power passed from 
father to son. In fact, only in two other 
instances in the history of the United States 
has a son succeeded his father in the Senate. 





Government Seizure of the Steel Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK ? 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unanie 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
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All Business Needs Small Business 


pendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in this morning’s New York Times, 
discussing the threats to the rights of 
both labor and management resulting 
from the Government's seizure of the 
steel plants. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. SAWYER TAKES OVER 

Negotiations between the steel industry 
and the steelworkers’ union have collapsed, 
according to an announcement by Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer. This being so, Mr. 
Sawyer, in his own words, will “proceed 
promptly, but not precipitately, to consider 
the terms of employment,” under section 3 
of the President’s Executive order providing 
for seizure of the industry. 

John Steelman, Acting Director of Defense 
Mobilization and White House labor expert, 
expressed his regret over the latest develop- 
ments. He added: “It had been the Presi- 
dent’s hope that an agreement would be 
quickly reached so that the steel plants might 
be returned at the earliest possible moment 
to the companies.” 

If the President even seriously entertained 
such a hope, then he was probably in an 
almost infinitesimal minority. If he had 
acted under his constitutional powers in such 
a way that both industry and labor found 
themselves in a position in which they had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
sweating this difference out across the bar- 
gaining table, there might have been at least 
some basis for such a hope. 

One could hardly say, however, that that 
is what he did in this case. What he did 
here was to shut industry and labor up in 
a room together and tell them to “fight it 
out’—after carefully strapping one of in- 
dustry’s hands behind its back. To switch 
metaphors, Mr. Truman, having “snatched” 
the steel plants of the country, now seems 
sumprised that their owners refuse to pay 
the ransom he has demanded for their re- 
lease. 

But if Mr. Truman has aroused the steel 
industry to a fighting pitch by throwing the 
weight of the Presidency on the side of labor 
at the bargaining table, we doubt if labor 
itself will find any great comfort in the situ- 
ation the administration’s bungling has 
produced. It will doubtless get much, if 
not all, the Wage Stabilization Board rec- 
ommended in its findings. But against this 
it must weigh the fact that the President 
has set a precedent which may one day come 
back to haunt it. That precedent is to be 
found in the withdrawal by arbitrary execu- 
tive action of the right to strike. 

At the very time Mr. Sawyer was making 
his announcement about steel negotiations, 
spokesmen for railroad engineers, firemen 
and conductors, in a Federal court in Cleve- 
land, were denouncing Government “seizure 
tactics.” These labor leaders have learned 
from bitter experience that seizure—even 
when there is at least a slight shadow of 
legality for it—is no substitute for collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The steelworkers. would do well to ponder 
the words of James P. Shields, Grand Chief 
Engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, who declared: “In the light of 
the Cleveland decision and the seizure of 
the steel industry, this Nation is faced with 
the specter of continuing and expanding in- 
voluntary servitude unless present seizure 


tactics are wiped out on constitutional 
grounds.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 17, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “All Business Needs Small Busi- 
ness,’ by Telford Taylor, Administrator 
of the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion, published in the March 1952 issue 
of the magazine Purchasing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL EvusINgess NEEDS SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Telford Taylor) 

The industrial purchasing agent and the 
Small Defense Plants Administration have a 
common interest—each wants the country’s 
sources of industrial supply to be kept nu- 
merous and competitive. Extensive procure- 
ment opportunities are just as important to 
a@ purchasing agent as they are to America’s 
mobilization program; neither a corporation 
nor a government can operate profitably if 
its supply line is choked. 

To understand SDPA’s role in the mobiliza- 
tion program one must first note what Con- 
gress had in mind in establishing the agency. 
In passing the Defense Production Act of 
1950 Congress expressed concern over the 
probable impact of mobilization on small- 
business enterprises. It wanted to make 
sure that rearmament, with its inevitable 
economic dislocations, would not damage the 
national economy by furthering the concen- 
tration of economic power or by lessening 
the opportunities and participation of small 
business. It wrote into the act this declara- 
tion of congressional policy: “It is the sense 
of the Congress that small-business enter- 
prises be encouraged to make the greatest 
possible contribution toward achieving the 
objectives of this act.” 

But, as has been pointed out by Senator 
SPARKMAN, Of Alabama, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, the congres- 
sional intent unfortunately fell far short of 
fulfillment. By mid-1951 many small firms 
were in serious trouble due to lack of ma- 
terials and inability to get defense contracts. 
Purthermore, the belief was growing that 
the mobilization program could avoid bot- 
tlenecks and be considerably speeded up if 
more of the country’s existing productive 
capacity were brought into the program. So 
on July 31, Congress adopted an amendment 
to the Defense Production Act, establishing 
the Small Defense Plants Administration as 
an independent Federal agency with no oth- 
er job than to act as spokesman, trustee, and 
claimant for small business in the mobiliza- 
tion program. 


A SHARE IN DEFENS#§ CONTRACTS 


The primary aim of section 714 of the 
amended Defense Production Act, which 
brought the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration into being, if not so much to help 
the small-business man as to get the small- 
business man to help the defense effort. 
Congress proposed to do this in two ways. 
It stated in section 714 (f) (2) its policy 
that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for supplies and serv- 
ices for the Government shall be placed with 
small business concerns; and in section 714 
(f) (3) it directed that whenever materials 
or supplies are allocated by law, a fair and 
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equitable percentage thereof shall be allo- 
cated to small plants unable to obtain the 
necessary materials or supplies from usual 
sources. 

In short, Congress proposed that small 
companies should get their proportionate 
share of the defense contracts they could 
handle and that they should receive their 
fair share of materials whenever it was neces- 
sary to put them under allocation. Fur- 
thermore, in section 714 (b) (1) Congress 
granted new funds to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for making loans to 
small business for military or essential civil- 
ian production upon SDPA's recommenda- 
tion. The statute thus recognizes that the 
small business concern’s three main prob- 
lems under the mobilization program are 
financing, materials allocation, and procure- 
ment. 

The law gives SDPA only limited operat- 
ing authority in these areas. Loans are 
made by the RFC; contracts are let by the 
Armed Services and several civilian agen- 
cies; materials are allocated by the National 
Production Authority. SDPA does, however, 
have important coordinating, recommend- 
ing, review, and consulting functions in each 
of these areas. 

Take our activity in Government procure- 
ment as an example. The effect of military 
procurement on the national economy is 
increasing daily. Over 25 percent of the out- 
put of metalworking and construction in- 
dustries is being taken for defense. At the 
peak of the procurement program, it is esti- 
mated that the military will be getting 50 
percent of the aluminum supply, 33 percent 
of the copper supply, and 20 percent of the 
steel supply. If a manufacturer isn’t mak- 
ing essential civilian goods or producing for 
the Government, he is in serious trouble. It 
is SDPA’s job—I regard it as SDPA’s most 
important function—to get small business a 
fair share of this Government business. 

To that end, SDPA has proposed to Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies a broad pro- 
gram for increasing procurement opportuni- 
ties for small business. This, of course, has 
to do only with the prime contracts let di- 
rectly by the Government. Small business 
also depends on subcontracts with the prime 
contractors, and SDPA's activity in the field 
of subcontracting likewise holds great in- 
terest to industrial purchasing agents of the 
larger firms. 

THE ROLE OF SUBCONTRACTING 

Large prime contractors are, in consider- 
able measure, purchasing officers of the Gov- 
ernment. They buy vast quantities of sup- 
plies and components that find their way 
into the end product—tanks, airplanes, guns, 
radar sets, etc.—ordered by the Government. 
The Government’s interest in the widest pos- 
sible use of small-business facilities holds 
true in subcontracting as well as prime con- 
tracting. Therefore, one of the prime con- 
tractor’s responsibilities in carrying out the 
intent of Congress and in speeding up the 
mobilization program is to keep smaller 
enterprises constantly aware of subcontract- 
ing opportunities with the prime contractor. 

,l read in the December issue of Purchasing 
an article proposing the use by industrial 
purchasing agents of a suggested purchas- 
ing management check lst, which included 
among its questions the following: “What 
sources of information are used to locate po- 
tential suppliers?” It would interest me to 
read some of the answers to that question. 
Although SDPA’s examination of subcon- 
tracting practices has been necessarily lim- 
ited, it is our belief that many prime con- 
tractors could well overhaul their purchasing 
methods in order to make it easier for small 
concerns to do business with them. One of 
the things we believe prime contractors 
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should do is to place small-business speciale 
ists in their purchasing offices to serve as a 
single point of contact where information 
can be obtained. Purchasing agents could 
be quite influential in establishing such a 
practice. 

SDPA field offices will play a considerable 
part in the over-all effort to stimulate sub- 
contracting. Decentralization is necessary 
if the hundreds of prime-contractor purchas- 
ing offices throughout the country are to be 
identified and liaison maintained with them 
on behalf of small-business concerns. This 
field organization is now being established, 
although it will take a month or two to staff 
it with the required specialists. Once it is 
under way, however, we expect it to be able 
to steer a much greater volume of Govern- 
ment business to small concerns through 
prime contracts and subcontracts as well. 


PRACTICAL PURCHASING QUESTIONS 


There may be a question in the purchasing 
agent’s mind about just how much subcon- 
tracting he can resort to, especially since the 
prime contractor must be responsible for the 
quality of the end product. I think it is 
enough to say that no responsible person 
favors subcontracting as a mean of subsidize 
ing incompetence; on the contrary, the deep 
interest in this subject reflects a widespread 
belief that by encouraging competition and 
quickening the industrial economy, subcon- 
tracting benefits both the defense effort and 
the national welfare. So far as Government 
regulations are concerned, there are no limits 
to the amount of subcontracting that may 
be resorted to. The emphasis is all on the 
other side. The Government's attitude is 
that subcontracting is a good thing and there 
should be more of it. 

Nor need there be any doubt about the 
matter of price differentials in subcontract- 
ing. One of the questions the purchasing 
agent faces in placing purchases on account 
of Government contracts is: To what lengths 
can he go in favoring a specific supplier in 
terms of price? There are no Official restric- 
tions, other than price stabilization regu- 
lations, governing the amounts a private 
purchasing agent may pay for supplies. The 
subject of price differentials in subcontract- 
ing was dealt with in procurement regula- 
tions during World War II, but it is a matter 
left untouched in the present mobilization 
program. Yet to the extent that rejection 
of the low bid or offer means greater benefits 
or savings in other respects (i. e., the preser- 
vation of alternate sources of supply) it is 
a practice that has positive values. SDPA 
favors such flexibility, just as it favors it in 
the awarding of prime contracts—a flexibil- 
ity, incidentally, which has just lately been 
introduced into the procurement program. 


FLEXIBILITY IN PROCUREMENT 


The distribution of Government contracts 
presents increasingly difficult and important 
questions. It has tended to be much too 
rigid. It has been based not upon an en- 
lightened analysis to insure broadest indus- 
try participation consistent with reasonable 
economy, but rather upon a purely mechani- 
cal approach. Unfortunately, the cheapest 
initial cost, as reflected in the lowest bid, 
is frequently far from the lowest end cost. 

Flexibility in placing Government con- 
tracts is essential if the congressional man- 
date to maintain productive capacity and 
further the aims of the mobilization program 
is to be carried out. The lowest-price cri- 
terion should not be the only standard. Al- 
though it has been permissible to pay price 
differentials under negotiated procurement 
for some time, not until recently was it per- 
missible under advertised procurement. Of- 
ficial approval for the practice came from 
the Comptroller General late in January in 
response to a request from the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. The result is that 
the armed services now have full authority 
to reject low bids or offers when necessary 
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in order to plan their procurement so as to 
broaden the industrial base, to preserve vital 
facilities, and—far from slowing down the 
mobilization program—to expedite produc- 
tion, spread know-how, and increase the 
strategic dispersal of industry. 

There are several other responsibilities as- 
signed to SDPA in the area of procurement, 
including that of entering into prime con- 
tracts and arranging for their performance by 
letting subcontracts to small concerns. This 
last function cannot be carried out immedi- 
ately, for the $50,000,000 revolving fund au- 
thorized for that purpose has not yet been 
appropriated. The stringency of funds in 
general has, moreover, precluded the agency's 
activity in a number of other fields. 

But let's get back to the purchasing agent, 
particularly the one who works for a smaller 
firm. The biggest purchasing problem for 
the small manufacturer today is the acquisi- 
tion of raw materials like steel, copper, and 
aluminum. Economics, not being an exact 
science, is likely to produce statistics and 
charts showing that Government procure- 
ment under the defense program, with its 
accompanying allocation of materials to de- 
fense producers, directly and simultaneously 
compensates for the drying up of normal 
channels of materials supply. But it hardly 
ever happens that way. A small manufac- 
turer, with his metals supply drastically cut 
because of nonessentiality, usually waits 
some time before his raw materials supply 
comes back to him by way of a defense con- 
tract. As Congress recognized, this calls for 
positive action to save the small manufac- 
turer, not only for his own sake but for the 
sake of the national economy and the rearm- 
ament program itself. 

Part of this program, as has been pointed 
out in this article, is to increase the amount 
of Government procurement going to small 
business. Yet some small companies are ale 
ready in a state of distress; others are un- 
likely to get any Government business at 
all because of the nature of their plants. 
What is to be done about them? It has 
been a particular interest of SDPA to insure 
that adequate recognition is given to small, 
single-product manufacturers, as opposed to 
multiproducts producers. The latter, gen- 
erally speaking, can absorb materials cut- 
backs more easily than those who make only 
one or two articles. Special help is now 
being given single-product manufacturers by 
NPA and DPA, upon whose principal com- 
mittees SDPA sits. Through the joint plan- 
ning of SPDA and NPA, a special hardship 
materials reserve has been set aside to help 
small, distressed plants. 

Beginning with the second quarter of 1952, 
each NPA industry division will contribute 
a portion of the steel, copper, and aluminum 
it controls to a general pool, the “small- 
business hardship account.” NPA can parcel 
out small, extra amounts of materials from 
this account to firms faced with failure or 
prolonged shut-down because they have re- 
ceived insufficient controlled materials. To 
be elig.ble for aid, a company must be (1) 
& small business, (2) a “single-line” pro- 
ducer with an output concentrated more 
than 50 percent in one type of civilian goods, 
(3) a manufacturer who is unable to use 
substitute materials with his existing equip- 
ment, or one unable to convert existing fa- 
cilities to defense work, and (4) a producer 
who is faced with a complete shut-down due 
to a lack of materials. 


We are also working with NPA and DPA 
to develop programs and policies for the 
longer term—to insure that small businesses 
are given fair and equitable percentages of 
available materials and supplies on a con- 
tinuing basis. 


FINANCING SMALL BUSINESS 


One other general problem faces the small 
manufacturer aside from those of procure- 
ment and materials. That problem is fi- 






nancing. The small-business man finds him- 
self unable to get a defense contract without 
adequate financing, and unable to get ade- 
quate financing without a defense contract. 
This, indeed, is a vicious circle, which the 
SDPA Office of Loans is helping to break 
with advice on financial assistance, recom- 
mendations of proposed loans to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and action 
to eliminate credit and financial practices 
which unnecessarily restrict small business’ 
participation in the defense effort. 

One program which the Administration 
initiated from the very beginning is that of 
spot assistance to individual small busi- 
nesses. One of Congress’ chief aims in es- 
tablishing SDPA was to provide a one-stop 
service station for small businessmen seek- 
ing solutions to their mobilization problems. 

Most of those coming to the SDPA office 
are in Washington to get defense contracts. 
Few of them have any precise information 
on what the Government is buying, where 
to get bid invitations, or whom they should 
consult. SDPA endeavors to evaluate the 
plant, equipment, and facilities of these 
companies, as well as the company’s produc- 
tion background, financial status, and the 
particular skills of its employees. Govern- 
ment purchasing officers are consulted; the 
small company is advised of the products it 
is equipped to produce, the purchasing office 
with which to register, and the procedure 
to be followed in actually getting a con- 
tract. SDPA keeps in touch with the con- 
cern and gives any further assistance nec- 
essary. 

It was not through choice that this assist- 
ance has been given mostly in Washington. 
On the contrary, we never believed small- 
business men should be forced to go all the 
way to Washington for help in solving their 
problems. It was, rather, through necessity 
that our assistance did not permit immedi- 
ate establishment of SDPA field offices. 

However, a skeleton field organization has 
now been established in the 13 defense re- 
gions of the country. Flesh and sinews will 
be added to it in coming weeks. Regional 
advisory committees composed of small- 
business men are being created to advise and 
consult with us. We do not propose to du- 
plicate the field activities of other agencies 
such as the RFC, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the defense agencies. We will, 
however, carry out the functions assigned 
to us by Congress. 

We have proceeded on the basis that have 
just one client, and that is small business. 
Of course, that does not mean that we ought 
to be reckless advocates. No sensible advo- 
cate runs about making impossible claims on 
behalf of the client he is representing. He 
works within the framework of what is good 
for society as a whole. That is what we try 
to do at SDPA, and we try to do it not be- 
cause it is the policy of Congress to have 
special favors given to small business but 
because we believe that Congress has de- 
clared it to be in the national interest that 
small business be preserved as a vital force 
and basic element of the national economy. 





Address by Hon. William E. Jenner, of 
Indiana, Before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 18, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
of the distinguished and able junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], on 
Thursday night April 17, before the 
Sixty-first Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Madam President-General, distinguished 
guests and members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, it is an honor and a 
pleasure to appear this evening before the 
National Congress of your organization, 
which has been so long distinguished for its 
devotion to true American principles. We 
live again in times that try men’s souls, times 
as full of danger and—I want to add—as full 
of hope, as the days when the American 
colonists were struggling to preserve their 
liberty against oppressive government. 

I believe that our descendents will look 
back on our times as the period in which 
the green wheat was separated from the 
tares, and the way opened to a new harvest 
of liberty both for ourselves and for the peo- 
ple of all nations. If we look only at the 
scene close at hand, I admit it is not easy 
to be hopeful. We must look at present 
evils with the clear, cold eyes of reason, 
while we work for a rebirth of liberty with 
the warm heart of faith. 

I will not deceive you about the present 
danger. You have asked me to speak about 
internal security. The enemy within is our 
only enemy. Many of our great men have 
said that the Union of States would survive 
unscathed so long as we were true to our 
own principles. 

I have the privilege of serving as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security, of which Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada, is chairman. You know from public 
testimony the committee found a very 
strange cooperation between the Soviet gov- 
ernment, the inner circle of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, and the small circle 
within the American Government, which 
worked so assidiously for the Soviet con- 
quest of China. The subcommittee has al- 
ready published five volumes of testimony 
and has others in preparation. 

I hope every chapter of the DAR will ap- 
point one member to get copies of these 
hearings, to read and digest them, and keep 
every newspaper, magazine, radio and tele- 
vision station in your territory informed of 
the wealth of information they contain 
about the danger to our internal security. 

The whole task of discovering and thwart- 
ing the enemy within has fallen on Con- 
gress. The FBI has done magnificent work 
but even it is handcuffed by the executive 
arm. Congress, through its powers of in- 
vestigation, has uncovered an almost incred- 
ible amount of evidence about the penetra- 
tion of subversive agents into our Govern- 
ment. Here I want to make clear that noth- 
ing I say has any reference to the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Parties. 

The enemy within our gates is deter- 
mined to destroy both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. The fight in Congress 
against communism has been led by men 
from both parties. Congress uncovered, 
through the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the story of how the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had its agents and dupes close to 
ury Department, even of the White House 
the top of the State Department, the Treas- 
itself. The McCarran committee of the 
Senate disclosed how an American President 
recommended as political adviser to Chiang 
Kai-shek, Owen Lattimore, 2 man who had 
significant ties with the Soviet Government. 
Lattimore discussed his appointment with a 
representative of the Soviet Government be- 
fore it was disclosed to the American press, 
while the Soviet Government was still an 
ally of Adolph Hitler and of Japan, 


The Russell committee brought out the 
fact that after General Wedemeyer had been 
chosen Ambassador to China, and even 
bought as he said, an ambassadorial trous- 
seau, Mr. Acheson revoked his prospective 
appointment. Why? Acheson said, and I 
quote: “The Communists are protesting 
violently.” 

Instead, Acheson appointed J. Leighton 
Stuart, a college president and former 
teacher of Chou En Lai, the No. 2 Commu- 
nist. 

When Alger Hiss was offered a job in the 
State Department, Whittaker Chambers tells 
us he conferred with his superiors in the 
Soviet apparatus to ask their permission to 
make the change. Congress brought out 
how the American Government knew for 
10 years Alger Hiss was regarded as a So- 
viet agent. They knew it not only from 
Whittaker Chambers, but from one of their 
own diplomats, William C. Bullitt. Never- 
theless, Alger Hiss kept rising to ever 
higher positions until he was put in charge 
of the convention at San Francisco which 
established United Nations. 

Every inquiry by Congress has been met 
by the bitterest opposition from the Presi- 
dent’s Official family. The executive branch 
has thrown a curtain of secrecy about its 
work so that Congress and the press would 
be frustrated in their efforts to expose sub- 
versive actions. Even the so-called loyalty 
investigation was designed to protect sus- 
pected employees against congressional scru- 
tiny. 

Congress, however, has been investigating 
only past mistakes, finding out who left the 
stable door open when the horse was stolen, 
For example, the President recently sub- 
mitted to the Senate a peace settlement with 
Japan, couched in language of Christian for- 
giveness. Unfortunately, legal analysis of 
the settlement showed three major defects. 
First, the treaties completely entangle the 
United States and Japan in the United Na- 
tions network. Every future move ir the 
Pacific, military, political and economic, will 
be subject to United Nations—which in- 
cludes the Soviet Union. 

Second, the settlement permits the Presi- 
dent to turn American forces and American 
bases in the Japan area into United Nations 
forces, or parts of a Pacific NATO, under a 
command one-twelfth American and perhaps 
two-twelfths Communist, under Red China 
and the Soviet Union. The confusion of 
the Korean war will be our permanent policy 
in the Pacific. 

Third, the settlement very ingeniously 
limits free China’s territory to Formosa and 
leaves all mainland China to its present 
rulers. Red China receives a claim for repa- 
rations that could reduce Japan industrially 
to the level of present-day China, while Red 
China could use Japan's factories to arm the 
men who have been murdering our soldiers. 

The United Nations clauses of the Japanese 
peace settlement fit exactly the work of Alger 
Hiss. The loopholes which permitted the 
turning over of our military power in the 
Japan area to United Nations conform exact- 
ly to the work of Mr. Acheson {n Korea. The 
reparations claims given Red China are iden- 
tical with the Lattimore propusals for Japan 
in the Pauley report. 

In other words, we approved a Pacific set- 
tlemen which was the handiwork of Acheson, 
Lattimore, and Hiss, architects of the disas- 
trous fall of China and of the Korean war. 
We are still, in 1952, entrusting the military 
future of this Nation to the men who be- 
trayed the past. There is a reason for it and 
@ very simple one. 

Mr. Acheson is still directing our foreign 
and military policy because the internation- 
alist groups who support him are better 
organized politically in our congressional 
districts than the people who love our coun- 
try and our Constitution. The ultimate 
protection against subversive forces in gov- 
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ernment is not investigation but political 
action. 

We are not sure of the names of the 5 or 
10 people in this country who serve as the 
general staff for Soviet manipulation of our 
Government. Perhaps we will never know. 
But it does not matter. One does not need 
to know the name of a commander to resist 
his attack. In the coming struggle we have 
one advantage. All our political problems 
interlock. We have the problem of big gov- 
ernment which is ever growing bigger—of 
executive usurpation which will brook no 
restraints of law; we have the problem of 
big spending; we have the problem of gov- 
ernment expansion into private business, 
private medicine, local and State govern- 
ments, education; we have a declining Con- 
gress—courts more and more under control 
of the Federal executive power. It is right 
that we should study each of these issues 
separately, but they are one problem. 

That is the gigantic cancer growing, with- 
in the American body politic, in the place 
formerly occupied by the Constitutional 
Executive. That cancerous growth can never 
function like an American Government or 
serve American ends. The immense growth, 
that colossus on the Potomac, was put to- 
gether at first without much design. But 
now it is a precise military plan. When the 
scepter fell from the dying hands of Roose- 
velt, who took over? Hopkins died soon af- 
terward. 

Certainly, the bewildered Wallace, the can- 
tankerous Ickes, the confused Morgenthau, 
did not take over the control of this gigantic 
power. The Communists in Moscow have 
made a far more detailed and intensive study 
of every part of the American Nation than 
Hitler’s famous geopolitical institute ever 
made. They recognized, that with Roose- 
velt’s death, the New Deal colossus would 
fall apart. They knew they could control 
the New Deal government if they could cap- 
ture the political parties. 

Earl Browder has told us how the Com- 
munists were ordered to move into the con- 
test for President and Congress in 1944, by 
drawing in, and I quote: “The businessmen, 
industrial and financial capitalists, and their 
managers * * * organized labor and the 
farmer.” They worked to penetrate into 
women’s clubs, educational and church 
groups, to dominate their press and opinion- 
forming bodies. From these beach-heads the 
Communists used, against both parties, their 
old tactics, destroy the genuine anti-Com- 
munists and take the confused middle-of- 
the-road people into camp. They exploited 
the generous longing for peace and inter- 
national goodwill among a war-weary peo- 
ple, and devised a United Nations modeled 
on the centralized, collectivized, democratic 
centralism of the Soviet constitution. They 
persuaded us to pour billions down one in- 
ternational rat hole after another—to spend 
us into bankruptcy. They devised the com- 
pulsory Federal civil-rights program, to di- 
vide the North and alienate the South. They 
worked for price and production controls, 
sO more and more people would come under 
governmental management. They organized 
the confused and the trustful, by; Govern- 
ment propaganda, to vote “yes”’ to every fan- 
tastic proposal. 

It is difficult for Americans to believe that 
every one of these parts was carefully de- 
signed to be assembled for our destruction 
when the right moment came. But I ask 
you this: Who do you think is really steer- 
ing this colossus on the Potomac? You 
know Harry Truman ts not guiding a power 
85 times as big as Herbert Hoover directed. 
Who keeps in power the men who betrayed 
the past? Who manages the Government 
propaganda which keeps so many loyal 
Americans blind to our danger? I said it 
Was an advantage that so many of our prob- 
lems interlocked about a common hub—the 
growth of the executive colossus on the 
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Potomac. Our attempts to guard the Re- 
public interlock in one common defense. 

If we dismantle this colossus on the Po- 
tomac, we solve all our problems, including 
security against enemy agents hidden in cells 
of this gigantic, lawless executive establish- 
ment. When the executive operates under 
our Constitution, it cannot be a nesting place 
for Communists. The answer to executive 
giantism operating without restraint by law 
is to be found in the legislative power. 
American security must be restored by Con- 
gress. 

But—and this is the hub of our counter- 
strategy—it must be an American, not a col- 
lectivist-internationalist, Congress. It must 
be a Congress in which over half the Sena- 
tors and members of the House—regardless 
of party—are committed to American na- 
tionalism. American nationalism is not 
isolationist. It never has been. No ships 
have traveled farther, no tourists visited 
more countries, no people have bought more 
raw materials or art objects from foreign 
countries, or given more away, than Ameri- 
cans. American nationalism means that— 
as George Washington said—intercourse be- 
tween nations should be private and free. 
We want no governmental compulsion on 
cthers as we want none for ourselves. We 
must disentangle ourselves from United Na- 
tions because it is a collectivist superstate. 

The United Nations is the other arm of 
the collectivist inner circle which is trying 
to rule our country without restraint by law. 
So long as we are entangled in this United 
Nations monstrosity, the American people 
will be caught between two arms of a pin- 
chers wielded by a few men hidden in the 





recesses of our colossus on the Potomac. - 


All true believers in international good will 
can join with us. We will sit around the 
table with people of any country. We will 
cooperate with any nation in the common 
defense. But we will never grant one ves- 
tige of power—over our Armed Forces, our 
diplomatic policy, our economy—to an in- 
ternational-collectivist superstate. 

An American Nationalist Congress would 
put the Federal Executive back under the 
rule of law. We would have no more seizures 
of the steel industry by Executive fiat. The 
people, through their Congress, would make 
the framework of law and the President and 
the civil servants would work within its 
limits. The platform of American national- 
ism is clear. But it is not self-executing. 
We cannot cite the Constitution to political 
gangsters or deliberate traitors, or to people 
befuddled by propaganda. Congress has, in 
the power of the purse, all the power it needs 
to dismantle this colossus. It can withhold 
funds from every bureau or agency which 
fails to operate in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. It can impeach public servants 
who claim they must obey the President and 
not the law. But it cannot do so until, in 
over half the congressional districts and over 
half the States, a strong nationalist group, 
organized for political action, will nominate, 
elect, and then support Members of Con- 
gress who devote themselves unselfishly to 
the national interest. This is the most im- 
portant presidential election since 1789, but 
the presidential vote will not solve our great- 
est problem. The Communists and their 
stooges have their hirelinys at work today 
in nearly every congressional district, to 
make sure that only collectivists and inter. 
nationalists are nominated by both parties. 
They want no debate on foreign policy. They 
want the American people confronted in 
every district with a choice between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have worked unceasingly to oppose this 
slow decay. Together with other patriotic 


organizations, they have opposed secret 
moves toward world government, hidden col- 
lectivism, illegal growth of Executive power. 
They have defended the spirit of our laws 
at every opportunity. But we, all of us, 
have not made clear enough what we are 
for today. We have not applied our power 
at the point where the crowbar can best 
be inserted. Every American, every worker 
in the vineyard, must seek his place in this 
citizen army and build defenses in each con- 
gressional district against the army of cole 
lectivist hirelings working there. 

We must, together, build ramparts to pro- 
tect the true representatives of the people 
against attacks by the minions of interna- 
tionalist planners. Representative govern- 
ment is not something in Washington. Its 
home is in the country, in the minds of 
our people. It is the determination of 
American freemen that they will not have 
rulers over them. They choose a friend or 
neighbor to represent them, to guard their 
interests, and to make sure no Government 
officials get power enough to become our 
rulers. 

When any government gets enough money 
to hire political armies and quarter them 
in our congressional districts to tell us how 
to vote, it is invasion as much as if the 
hirelings wore red coats. This politica] in- 
vasion must be met by an uprising of patri- 
ots to defend representative government at 
its source. No President can tear down the 
executive colossus. Only an embattled Con- 
gress, representing an embattled people, can 
do it. 

In one year the English Parliament took 
back every arbitrary power the Stuart Kings 
had seized in decades of rule outside the 
law. In one year an American Congress 
could take back every power seized by the 
American Presidency, dismantle the inter- 
national sovereignties that have been built 
up above our Nation, above our Congress, 
above our courts. It could make sure no 
President ever hauls down the American flag 
over our Armed Forces, Or puts the United 
Nations flag above it. It could make sure 
that no American State Department gives 
money to UNESCO to creep silently into 
our schools to deposit in the unsuspecting 
minds of cur teachers the filth which is to 
prepare them for communism. Congress has 
all the power it needs to destroy the colossus 
on the Potomac, drive the Communists out 
and rebuild our country in accordance with 
American principles. 

But Congress can do it only if the Amer- 
ican people uphold the hands of their law- 
givers, as Aaron upheld the hand of Moses, 
They can do it only if true Americans are 
organized in every congressional district for 
political action to save our country. 

I told you in the beginning there was 
ground for hope, even great hope. I believe 
that big government, which rests on lies and 
appeals to the lowest human motives is 
weak—not strong. It is a whited sepulchre, 
easily shattered by a few blows. It is danger- 
ous only because it blinds and divides men 
and women of good will. 

If we decide on one single clear-cut pur- 
pose and work together, we can destroy this 
evil and destroy it quickly. That single pur- 
pose is full restoration of the American Re- 
public, by an outraged American people who 
unite politically in their own districts to 
elect as representatives, men who will restore 
the American Nation. 

If we return once again to the American 
ideal, if we rebuild it in the one place where 
we are responsible, in our own country, then 
I believe we can face the future with hope 
and confidence, with readiness to meet the 
challenge of a new day. 
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To Provide for the Common Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 18, 1952 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Gov. John Stewart Battle, of Virginia, 
on Monday, April 14, 1952, before the 
Sixty-first Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
With courage and forthrighteness Gov- 
ernor Battle has reviewed our present do- 
mestic and international problems. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


May I express my very genuine pleasure in 
being permitted to appear on this program of 
the Sixty-first Continental Congress of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Members of this audience may take pride 
in their own contributions, as well as those 
of their forebears, to the establishment and 
preservation of our republican form of gov- 
ernment and the protection of the individual 
liberties which are its foundation and entire 
source of strength. 

I hope I may with propriety remind you 
that we in Virginia are proud that our Com- 
monwealth gave to America such men as 
Patrick Henry, George Washington, George 
Mason, James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, 
and host of others whose vision and pa- 
triotism meant so much in the building of 
our Nation on the firm basis of freedom, 
justice, and equal opportunity for all its 
citizens. Those concepts must stand today 
as the fundamentals of our American so- 
ciety. Our basic philosophy of government 
should remain unchanged for it has enabled 
us as a free people to progress to our present 
exalted position in the world. The framers of 
our Constitution produced a set of principles 
which has withstood the ravages of time and 
of conflict and which has guided us uner- 
ringly on the path that leads to the proper 
exercise of the “inherent right of all men 
to life, liberty, the means of acquiring and 
possessing property, and the pursuit of hap- 
Piness and safety.” 

We have just repeated the preamble to 
the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man. I have been asked to refer briefly to the 
phase of the preamble “to provide for the 
common defense” which is one of the prime 
objectives sought by “we, the people” in 
ordaining and promulgating the Constitu- 
tion. 

When we speak of common defense we 
think first of armed aggression against us 
by armies and navies and airplanes and more 
recently by atomic bombs—of marching 
columns—of martial music with men and 
women rushing to the defense of home and 
fireside—of blood and death—of patriotic 
fervor and high heroism. “We, the people” 
have time and again demonstrated our 
ability to face crises and provide for our 
common defense against armed aggression, 
but we cannot, we must not, rest on our 
arms. The conscienceless and ruthless foe 
whose appetite for conquest is insatiable 
must, if he is to survive, quench the flame 
of liberty which here lights the free world. 
Our foe fears neither God nor the devil, but 
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only armed might. Against him the only 
sure defense is might and more might and 
that might is the only guaranty of peace. 

Modern warfare requires intensive train- 
ing and intimate knowledge of heretofore 
unfamiliar techniques and without this the 
individual and the Nation are helpless. I 
know of no way to provide this training and 
no way to deal fairly with the youth of our 
country in the face of the dangers which con- 
front them other than through a national 
system of universal military training; and in 
this connection, may I suggest that arming 
the free nations of Europe and Asia and all 
of the rest of the free world may prove help- 
ful, but in the final showdown it will be 
American power and American might which 
will be our only sure defense. Therefore, in 
the name of those heroes of "76 whose daugh- 
ters you are, let us arm America first. 

America is strong. We can provide the 
Military Establishment which is necessary 
for the common defense, but military pre- 
paredness alone will not preserve us a free 
people. Imperial Rome is typical of those 
nations which were irresistible in war, yet 
which were completely destroyed by the 
profligate living, corruption, and immorality 
of those who once proudly boasted of thei 
Roman citizenship. 

When I view the national scene today, I 
tremble for my country. Class is arrayed 
against class. Extravagance and waste and 
spending without limit of that which be- 
longs to “we, the people” appear to be the 
order of the day. Corruption in high places 
which should arouse the righteous indigna- 
tion of an outraged people appears in some 
quarters to be brushed aside as something 
that we are powerless to prevent. 

It is high time that we give heed to the 
words of George Mason which he wrote in 
the Virginia bill of rights: “No free govern- 
ment or the blessings of liberty can be pre- 
served to any people but by a firm adherence 
to justice, moderetion, temperance, frugality, 
and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles.” Justice, modera- 
tion, temperance, frugality—frugality. One 
wonders if that word still is in the lexicon 
of modern English. How can one expect 
“we, the people” to be frugal when our Na- 
tional Government is engaged upon a pro- 
gram of extravagance which staggers the 
imagination. 

This Nation has within recent years been 
engaged in two world wars. Wars which re- 
quired the expenditure of money never be- 
fore dreamed. Yet in the past 7 years of 
the present national administration when 
we have been engaged in no major conflict, 
the Federal Government has collected in 
taxes and has spent over twelve billion dol- 
lars in excess of the total amount collected 
and spent in all of the years since the adop- 
tion of our Constitution down to that time, 
and today there has been created a Federal 
debt which we will pass on to future genera- 
tions in excess of the staggering sum of 
$267,000,000,000. 

But, what of virtue? Have our officials of 
Government forgotten such a word? Must 
we conclude that we can no longer demand 
common honesty of those charged with the 
administration of our functions of Govern- 
ment? It would appear to be high time 
that “we, the people” demand that public 
service be in fact a‘ public trust and that 
those who betray that trust be treated as 
traitors to those principles and ideals which 
have made this country great and without 
which she cannot survive. 

As to frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles, there is nothing new and excit- 
ing about this, but it is the foundation 
stone upon which this country was builded. 
It is the source of our liberty, of our way of 
life, of our hope for the future. Is it not 


high time, in this modern age with all of 
its complexities, with its problems and dan- 
gers, that we go forward to a life of change 
and of progress, of better living and of high 
endeavor, always relying upon those funda- 
mental principles so clearly enunciated in 
our Declaration of Independence and in our 
great Constitution. 

The question now is how best to safeguard 
this heritage of ours amid a world of con- 
flicting ideologies and diverse aspirations—a 
world, the greater part of which appears to 
be dominated by hypocrisy and greed and a 
complete disregard for the right of the in- 
dividual. 

The interest of such an organization as 
yours in the affairs of your local, State, and 
national governments is one positive answer. 
Those who have served in public positions 
are sadly aware of the difficulty of arousing 
the people from apathetic citizenship. Lais- 
sez faire is not good citizenship. All of us, 
as Americans, enjoy the benefits of the free— 
@ heritage unknown in many parts of the 
world today. This is a marvelous inheri- 
tance. Too many would live on this capital, 
without making any effort of their own to 
enhance or preserve it. They constitute the 
millstone that threatens to drag down and 
extinguish forever those things which we 
have come to know as the blessings of life, 
in a free and independent Nation. There- 
fore, it becomes the obligation of each bene- 
ficiary of freedom to exert himself in behalf 
of its perpetuation. We in America, and cer- 
tainly in other parts of the world, are in 
need of evangelists of liberty, imbued with 
the crusading convictions and the calm de- 
termination of the founding fathers which 
combined to produce the glorious charter of 
freedom we enjoy on this continent. 

These are the citizens we need today. I 
am encouraged to believe that they are to 
be fourd in numbers greater than ever be- 
fore in our era among the men and women 
of America. They are sorely needed to help 
sort the true from the false in the continuing 
battle of ideologies, a battle fought not only 
on the land, the sea, and in the air, but 
in the minds of men—we might, in truth, 
say a battle for the sov's of men. We need 
citizens trained to recognize the truth de- 
stroyed, twisted, and colored to suit the 
tastes of tyrannical governments whose sole 
purpose is that of confusing, undermining, 
and weakening those of us who still enjoy 
the greatest blessing known to mankind, 
the blessing of living in a free land where 
we can think and speak and worship as we 
please. We must be prepared to recognize 
and combat that type of propaganda, from 
whatever source it comes, foreign or do- 
mestic. 

And we must be willing to accept our in- 
dividual responsibilities. As a distinguished 
southern statesman so aptly phrased the 
thought recently: “Too many people are 
thinking of security instead of opportunity. 
‘They seem more afraid of life than of death.” 
This trend toward national stultification 
through socialism is coupled all too often 
with too much thought of the next election 
and too little of the next generation. We 
must translate our individual adherence to 
principle into national policies of real pub- 
lic service, rendered by elected officials Cedi- 
cated to the promoticn of the general wel- 
fare, rather than the promotion of self-in- 
terests. 

In another way this means reversal of the 
trend toward greater and greater centraliza- 
tion of power in the National Government 
and wider dispersa) of the responsibilities 
of government in the States and the locali- 
ties, where they rightfully belong. This can 
be accomplished by elimination of unneces- 
sary and wasteful Federal programs, the re- 
jection of new and expanded bureaucratic 
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innovations, Federal-aid projects, and social- 
istic schemes advanced under the guise of 
security or the public welfare. Our distin- 
guished senior United States Senator from 
Virginia recently estimated that civilian em- 
ployees on the Federal payroll soon would 
number 3,000,000 at an annual cost of 
more than $10,000,000,000. He further esti- 
mated that 500,000 of these could be dis- 
missed without any sacrifice to the public 
service and a saving of some two billions a 
year. I daresay some of the so-called serv- 
ices the remaining 2,500,000 supposedly per- 
form also could be dispensed with, without 
harm to the Government and certainly with 
benefit to the taxpayers. 

I strongly advocate immediate and careful 
study of the possibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment withdrawing from fields of opera- 
tions which could be handled—and should 
be—by the State and local governments. 
This should be coupled with appropriate 
action to remove the Federal Government 
from fields of taxation which also should 
rightfully be turned back to the local gov- 
ernments. The trend should not be toward 
centralization but toward decentralization. 
This, in my Judgment, would constitute one 
of the most helpful steps that could be taken 
toward the strengthening of the Nation. It 
would mean a revitalization of our structure 
of government and it would rebuild those 
inner sinews so necessary to national unity. 

The road to socialism, centralization, defi- 
cit spending, and reckless taxation is the road 
to self-destruction. This is the road the 
Communists and all the enemies of democ- 
racy are eagerly waiting for us to follow. 
Should we walk into the snare, the goal of 
the foes of Americanism—of freedom—would 
be accomplished without the firing of a gun, 
without the dropping of a bomb, and with- 
out exertion on their part. America would 
be ripe for the plucking—a decadent, help- 
less nation, inviting subjugation. 

The best defense against the subversive 
isms is to make the meaning of democracy 
a live and compelling force. This we can do 
if we resolve not to let ourselves sideslip into 
the abyss of a lost liberty through big gov- 
ernment or socialized government and re- 
serve for ourselves and our communities the 
rights of local government which the writers 
of our Constitution so wisely left within our 
control. 

This exercise of the power, and discharge 
of the duty, of citizenship is the brick and 
mortar of the common defense. With active 
citizen participation in local government we 
will have the framework for marshalling our 
strength as circumstances may demand. The 
national defense and internal security neces- 
sarily are of first concern to all of us and any 
other activities in which we engage must be 
subordinated to this No. 1 responsibility. 
But the guns and the shells and the bombs 
are not the first line of defense. The first 
and strongest safeguard to our liberties, our 
homeland, and our families is the individ- 
ual’s belief in his way of life, in his govern- 
ment, and in his fellow citizen. We must 
make sure that our fellow Americans rebuild 
that belief and confidence in all echclons of 
their government and in all of their public 
Officials, 

What we do, and ‘what we are capable of 
doing, in international affairs, hinges upon 
what we do and prepare ourselves to do in 
domestic affairs. And our abilities here at 
home as a Nation are derived from our indi- 
vidual capacities. Our national strength, 
therefore, is the combined strength of in- 
dividual men and women, the strength of “we 
the people.” Even in this atomic age, the in- 
dividual still is supreme, and the character 
of events to come will be formed by the 
character, the will and the determination of 
the individual citizens, by “we, the people.” 
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It is of the utmost importance that we re- 
new the interest of the people in self-govern- 
ment and restore their faith in government. 
If we wipe out the breeding ground for in- 
ternal decay and political subversion, we 
shall have moved forward with one great 
stride toward achieving the common defense 
s0 essential to the enjoyment of freedom. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, before retiring as 
Defense Mobilization Director, made this 
observation: “The maintenance of a high- 
level military strength for an indefinite pe- 
riod will be a new experience for this Na- 
tion. In each of its previous periods of na- 
tional emergency, America has gone ‘all out’ 
for military strength—and as soon as the 
fighting stopped has gone all out again for 
demobilization. 

“We must now prepare to spend an une 
known number of years in a position of con- 
tinuous high-level strength and constant 
readiness to move quickly into full mobiliza- 
tion. And we must find ways of bringing 
that position into a reasonable degree of re- 
conciliation with our ordinary way of life.” 

We do, indeed, have new problems, far 
different from those confronting America at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution. 
But I have yet to discern any pattern of gov- 
ernment equal to ours, or more adaptable to 
meeting changing problems. Ours is one 
which has preserved for us the blessing of 
freedom and the opportunity for the widest 
possible application of our individual abili- 
ties. The days ahead will be difficult. We 
are beset with dangers from without and 
from within. But our greatest strength, our 
sure hope of preservation lies within the 
hearts and minds of our individual citizens. 
May there be a constant recurrence to funda- 
mental principles and thereupon may we 
build the national strength which is and 
ever shall be the greatest common defense 
of all our liberties. 





Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 18, 1952 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Another State Voice for 
Economy,” published in the Arkansas 
Democrat of April 16, 1952. 

I ask also to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Senator McCLELLan’s Proposal Is 
Sound,” published in the Arkansas Ga- 
zette of April 12, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Arkansas Democrat of April 16, 
1952] 


ANOTHER STATE VOIcE For Economy 


Officials of the West Saline Soil Conserva- 
tion District are like everybody else in want- 
ing to earn a good living. But unlike so 
many they would be glad to take a cut in 
salaries in order to reduce Government 
spending. 

In a remarkable resolution sent to David 
D. Terry, of the State resources and develop- 
ment commission, with the request that he 
submit it to the Arkansas congressional dele- 
gation, they ask that a 20 percent cut be 
made in the salaries of all Federal, State, and 
local government employees. 
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“It is our earnest desire to contribute to 
the relief of our Government and to ward off 
bankruptcy as long as possible,” they say. 
“The indebtedness of the Nation has reached 
such proportions that we are alarmed and 
fear that an impending crisis is near.” 

With a national debt of over $250,000,000,- 
000 shadowing us and a*budget request of 
#85,000,000,000 ringing in our ears, indeed 
it is time for every citizen to be gravely 
concerned. Government economy today is 
just as pressing and necessary as conserva- 
tion of water and food during drought and 
famine, as Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN ex- 
pressed it. 

Our productive capacity—the greatest and 
most diverse of any in the world’s history— 
has not even come close to its highest poten- 
tial. Yet the enormous tax burden, with no 
prospect of ending, and the numerous in- 
stances of wasteful and extravagant spending 
erode and leach the economic system that 
built this marvelous production machine. 

The richest soil will lose fertility and be 
worn out before its time, if it is overworked 
and misused. So it is with national economy. 

The seriousness of the situation has been 
recognized by the American Farm Bureau, 
which recently asked Congress to make big 
reductions in Federal payments to farmers, 
and by the Arkansas State Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, which has urged the public to 
stop asking for Federal aid for local projects 
except in case of disaster and defense. 

For years public benefit has been used as 
an excuse by groups and Government agen- 
cies to prod Congress into granting larger 
and larger appropriations. Often Congress 
gave in against its better judgment. If 
enough citizens will shout, “Economy for 
public good,” Congress will listen. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette of April 12, 1952] 
Senator MCCLELLAN’s ProposaL Is SounpD 


Raising and appropriating money is still 
the biggest and most important business be- 
fore Congress, and in many ways it is the 
business Congress is least equipped to 
handle. 

That’s the reasoning that lies behind Sen- 
ator McCLeLian’s bill calling for a perma- 
nent Joint Committee on the Budget. The 
joint committee would have a fairly large 
and specially trained staff of budgetary ex- 
perts who would maintain a year-round 
check on Federal expenditures. It is Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN’s idea that such a commit- 
tee might save billions of dollars annually 
by making available to all Members of both 
Houses independent appraisals of Govern- 
ment activity upon which they could base 
their decisions on the appropriations bills 
submitted to them. 

The Senate found merit in the McClellan 
proposal, and adopted it by a vote of 55 to 8. 
But there are already sounds of determined 
and powerful opposition in the House, whose 
Members are jealous of their prerogatives as 
the revenue-raising branch, and are also sus- 
picious of Senate domination of joint com- 
mittees. 

None of this, however, should stand in 
the way of carrying out the general ideas 
embodied in the McClellan bill. The Sen- 
ator is entirely right when he argues that 
the size and the volume 2f appropriations 
bills these days make it all but impossible 
for even the most conscientious Member to 
subject them to close scrutiny. Yet if a 
Congressman or Senator calls for an arbi- 
trary cut in a departmental budget he is 
immediately confronted by experts from the 
department concerned who argue with great 
facility that vital functions would be de- 
stroyed. It’s a one-sided argui ient, usually, 
with all the statistics on the side of the de- 
partment. 

It is true that there are already commit- 
tees in both Houses which maintain tech- 
nical staffs to study appropriations meas- 











ures. But there is grect confusion and over- 
lapping. Senator McCLELLAN points out 
that there are 18 such committees now in 
the field and the results they produce are 
inadequate in important respects and con- 
flicting in others. He sees his proposed 
joint committee as a standing watchdog 
body charged with keeping an eye on the 
day-in-day-out functioning of all agencies 
of the Government, and armed with full in- 
vestigative powers. 

There may be some technical objections 
to the McClellan proposal. But the basic 
idea seems to us sound. As Federal ex- 
penditures continue to mount, the responsi- 
bilities of the legislators who must pass upon 
them grow proportionately. Any proposal 
that will help these hard-pressed gentlemen 
to do a more intelligent and a more thor- 
ough job in this vital area of government 
deserves support. 





Safeguarding Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 18, 1952 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Safeguarding Our Future,” de- 
livered by Mrs. James B. Patton, presi- 
dent general, before the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
on Monday, April 14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SAFEGUARDING Our FUTURE 


The words of welcome and the warm ex- 
pressions of friendship which we have re- 
ceived tonight at the opening of the Sixty- 
first Continental Congress of our national 
society are deeply appreciated. 

They have a sincerity and a depth which 
make us feel at home in the Nation's capital. 
May we always be worthy of the esteem 
expressed this evening. 

For 61 years the national society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution has endeavored 
to fulfill its objectives as a patriotic organ- 
ization. Many of the sessions of the Con- 
tinental Congress have been held in this 
beautiful hall. All of them, except the few 
prevented by the emergencies of war, have 
been held in Washington, our national head- 
quarters. 

To many millions of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world, this capital, bearing 
the name of the Father of our Country, is 
the very heart of liberty. Their hopes and 
their aspirations depend to a large degree 
upon the pulse of our Nation which beats 
here with feverish rapidity during these 
critical days. 

Outwardly this is a calm, peaceful city of 
stately buildings and broad avenues. But in 
countless offices thousands work to build up 
our national defense and transact the affairs 
of government. It is a serious time, for dur- 
ing this year of 1952 decisions will be made 
by our citizens which will affect the course 
of human events the world over. 

In striving to resist aggression we have 
been drifting into dangerous waters. For- 


eign and domestic problems have multiplied 
until confusion and dissension now exist in 
Many quarters. More and more there is a 
feeling upon the part of many that we need 
more unity of purpose and we must increase 
the all-out effort which the situation re- 
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quires. It is time, therefore, to consider 
carefully how we can better safeguard our 
future. 

What can American women and what can 
we as members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution do to aid best in the 
present emergency? 

Fortunately, women everywhere, as a class, 
are optimists. Members of this patriotic so- 
ciety do not have a defeatist attitude. They 
have always had a winning spirit. It was 
handed down to us by our forebears and 
it is just as strong today as in 1776. 

Women realize that they have a greater 
part in safeguarding the future of our coun- 
try today than in years gone by, when be- 
cause of our isolated position we were com- 
paratively free from attack. Woman's in- 
terest is primarily in the home and American 
homes were then far removed from the path- 
ways of invasion. 

There was a time when pioneer women 
molded bullets and loaded muskets and 
fought beside their men in defense of their 
cabins. After that period came Many years 
of security. Today, however, with atom 


bombs and long-range planes, our Cities and 
homes are but hours away from possible de- 
We know that war can happen 


struction. 
here. 

Safeguarding our future, however, is a 
much more complex problem than civil de- 
fense, and when I say that I do not mean 
to minimize its extreme importance. Na- 
tional defense has many angles. It must 
have, first of, all, a clean-cut objective. It 
must be linked to a foreign policy that safe- 
guards America, a policy free of secret alli- 
ances and crippling agreements. 

We stand for America first. Do not take 
this to mean a policy of isolationism or an 
attitude of selfishness. The United States 
is the only nation with the gigantic strength 
and the huge resources to turn back the 
tide of Communist aggression. When we 
fail to keep America first, we will open the 
dikes to the destruction of our freedom and 
our independence. 

The far-reaching importance of our pres- 
ent problems warrants a nonpartisan plan- 
ning survey. 

A survey, both foreign and domestic, broad 
and constructive, would reveal to the Amer- 
ican people our true situation and make 
plain the drastic steps which must be taken, 
and the heavy sacrifices which must be made 
to safeguard our future. I am confident the 
Daughters of the American Revolution would 
support such a survey. 

It could well be undertaken by a repre- 
sentative group composed of members from 
the three branches of Government, executive, 
legislative, and judicial. Leaders of our 
Armed Forces, active and retired, would be 
included on the board. It would review and 
it would recommend. 

Surely a survey of the entire Asiatic situ- 
ation would be welcomed by all citizens. 
What does the United Nations ultimately, 
intend to do in Korea? What about Red 
China? What is our policy in regard to the 
Nationalist Government of China, now held 
in Formosa? What about Burma, Indochina, 
possible theaters of big-scale Red invasions? 
All of these have a bearing on the safeguard- 
ing of America. 

Out obligations in defending our freedom 
and protecting our national security must 
be geared to our productive capacity and our 
national economy. For example, we cannot 
expect to dominate the skies in Korea when 
5 to 9 of our jet fighters must face 100 Red 
planes. We cannot expect American soldiers 
to achieve victory when due to limitations, 
as a United States Senator said, “they are 
fighting Communist aggression with one 
hand tied behind their back.” A nonparti- 
san survey would show just where our plans 
for national defense should be rearranged 
in order-to be more effective. 

We hear much these days from Russia 
and Red China that human life is expenda- 


ble and not to be considered in obtaining 
an objective. That may be so among those 
who control the enslaved masses behind the 
iron curtain. But we hold that not a single 
life of an American boy is expendable. We 
have a right to know just where and how 
far we are going when we send our boys to 
Korea, to Europe, or any other foreign land. 

A survey would clarify United States ob- 
jectives in Europe and our own program in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
There is a great difference of opinion, in 
safeguarding our future, as to the advisabil- 
ity of stationing many divisions of United 
States ground troops in Europe, rather than 
using our resources in maintaining power- 
ful navy and air bases. 

Especially is this true when we hear re- 
ports that defense efforts on the part of 
some of our allies are lagging and that a 
spirit of indifference exists:in various quar- 
ters. Are we bleeding ourselves white while 
Russia plays a waiting game? 

Every night 1,000,000 prayers are said for 
the safety of our young men and young 
women who are in the services. Every 
month more and more thousands of our 
youths are inducted into the Armed Forces. 
We stand resolute and united for an armed 
force adequate to cope with any emergency. 
We oppose using any part of that force, how. 
ever, as an international police army. Any 
so-called police force, to be effective at all, 
would require every nation of any conse- 
quence in the world to be a member. 

Such proposals lead to entanglements and 
within them lurks the danger of losing one 
of this great Republic’s traditional rights— 
independence of action. Already the evil of 
such alliances has been exposed through the 
proposal, within: the framework of the 
United Nations, of the world-government 
plan. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution 
were among the very first to oppose this pro- 
posal, which under the guise of a great move- 
ment for peace, was cleverly screened. We 
believe that world government is not the 
answer to world peace. Most of the State 
legislatures in this country have repudiated 
it and others which at first endorsed it in 
principle, are rescinding their action. 

Under world government the United States 
would give up many of its sovereign rights 
and become, in effect, a vassal state to the 
supreme power. In other words, we surrender 
our freedom. In the fight against world gov- 
ernment the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution have made splendid progress. We are 
going to complete that work. 

Secret alliances and pacts and treaties, no 
matter how nobly conceived, can lead to 
grave results. We know now the conse- 
quences of the Yalta agreement. George 
Washington in his Farewell Address gave 
many words of prophetic advice in dealing 
with foreign nations, and among them he 
said: 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow- 
citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since history and 
experience prove that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican 
government.” 

Washington correctly used the term “re- 
publican” government. We are not now and 
never were a ‘democracy,” a word much used 
in United Nations pronouncements in a fra- 
ternal sort of way and now even adopted by 
communistic groups. The word has lost its 
meaning. Stalin uses it to describe collec- 
tivism and what the Reds call the peoples’ 
army. Most of our European allies, it should 
be remembered, are not democracies. 

An important part of planning to safe- 
guard our future, concerns spending and our 
national economy. This Nation became great 
through thrift. Our standard of living, high- 
est in the world, was won by hard work and 
our system of free enterprise. The backbone 
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of American security today lies in free entere 
prise and a free economy. 

American industry is a great force in safe- 
guarding our future. Our productive capac- 
ity must be strengthened to increase that 
safeguard. American mass _ production, 
American skill and know-how are among the 
chief deterrents against aggression. Stalin 
does not fear the United Nations. His coun- 
try is a part of it. Between the Communists 
and world domination stands one big ob- 
stacle—the United States of America. 

Stalin builds and waits. The Kremlin 
grows more powerful and moves to make 
America spend and waste. We all know our 
resources are not inexhaustible. We all 
know we can spend ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy. Would a survey show that we are 
near the danger mark? Stalin waits until 
we spend ourselves into weakness. Then it 
will be too late. 

In my opinion women will be a major force 
in bringing strict economy into government 
and combating inflation. We have it in our 
power to insist upon reforms because we out- 
number men and have a potential voting 
strength far greater than ever before. 

Women are a strong moral force in this 
country. We will stand with those who fight 
corruption, crime, and scandals in public 
Office. We have been ready, always, to meet 
reaction with action, and action is certainly 
needed now. 

We want action to safeguard our children 
from the influences of the racketeers, the 
drug peddlers, and those who encourage in- 
stead of fight, juvenile delinquency. The 
young people of today are upright and good. 
We do not judge the majority by the few 
who, in these trying times, turn down the 
wrong pathway. But we must be watchful 
and protect our boys and girls. They will 
take our places as leaders and it is our 
responsibility to teach them to be good 
Americans, good citizens, not radicals, sub- 
versives, or Communists, seeking to over- 
throw the Constitution of the United States. 

The safeguarding of our country and 
homes is foremost in our thoughts. In safe- 
guarding our country’s future, however, we 
inevitably think of the future of our society 
as a great patriotic organization. 

Working through the committees of our 
national society, each one of us can assume 
our individual responsibility in helping to 
make our communities a better place in 
which to live. 

By assuming responsibility toward our 
communities, we in turn help our country. 

“Of all the disposition and habits which 
lead to good government, religion and moral- 
ity,” George Washington said, “are the in- 
dispensable supports.” They are the pillars 
of human happiness. Without them good 
citizenship has shallow substance, good gov- 
ernment is a mockery. 

The women of this country, more alert now 
than ever in history to active participation 
in politics, constitute an overwhelming in- 
fluence for good. Crime and corruption can 
be rooted out through the ballot box and 
public servants will be found who will take 
pride in strictly observing a code of ethics 
free from the slightest taint of influence or 
graft. 

What this country needs is the firm reso- 
lution to win in this struggle against com- 
munism and the fight against corruption 
and inflation, plus the enthusiasm to see it 
through. A moral awakening already has 
begun. A new religious spirit is in evidence. 

Here, I believe, is one of the direct roads 
to safeguarding our future. We are a more 
-eligious Nation than membership rolls of our 
churches reveal. Every citizen in America 
knows he can worship as he pleases, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, 
This is a priceless liberty. Millions who 
seldom go to church appreciate it. 

Manifestations of our faith in God are 
everywhere. We administer to the sick and 
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distressed. We give to a multiple of chari- 
ties. Many who know no church and who 
have drifted into material ways, neverthe- 
less say a silent prayer when they gather at 
the grave of a dear one who has gone away. 

The Declaration of Independence mentions 
God; its words shine with divine inspiration, 
That charter will endure long after other 
proclamations of this present day will have 
perished. 

Good citizens, in this time of confusion 
and strife, turn to the enveloping solace and 
comfort of the Scriptures and renew their 
strength and courage through prayer. We, 
as members of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution will rededicate ourselves during 
this sixty-first continental congress to 
greater patriotic service to our country. 

Our course is straight ahead under one 
filag—the glorious banner of stars and stripes. 
Proudly it waves, the symbol of freedom, 
secured for us through blood and sacrifice. 

That flag, in all its glorious significance 
is the one flag to be displayed in our schools, 
our factories, and our public buildings. It 
identifies and inspires our Armed Forces, no 
matter where they may be stationed. It 
marks the sacred soil even in far-off places 
where those who made the supreme sacrifice 
lie in eternal sleep. 

That flag we are resolved to preserve in its 
fullest meaning. We shal! work unsparingly 
to safeguard liberty and spread its blessings 
to the oppressed people of other lands. 

We are strong, and by the united efforts of 
patriotic citizens we shall remain strong. 

Let this Congress proceed to the important 
work at hand—with resolution and with 
enthusiasm. 

In God we trust. 








Political Patronage and the Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 18, 1952 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Abdication of People 
Desired,” published in the Texarkana 
(Tex.) Gazette of April 15, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ABDICATION OF PEOPLE DESIRED 


President Truman has stirred up a new 
controversy in the Senate by asking it to 
give up its historic power to pass on appoint- 
ments of many postmasters and all United 
States marshals and Bureau of Customs of- 
ficials. 

The President suddenly has become a great 
enemy of political patronage, although his 
administration has been notorious for the 
ruthlessness with which it has chopped off 
heads that didn’t vote right and supported 
those who followed the party line. 

The President says he wants to take 21,4338 
city postmasterships out of political patron- 
age—and Senate confirmation—and place 
them entirely under Civil Service Commis- 
sion rules. The appointments would be 


made by the Postmaster General instead of 
by the President on recommendation of Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. 

A second reorganization plan would re- 
move 94 United States marshals in this coun- 
try and its Territcries from presidential ap- 
They 


pointment and Senate confirmation. 
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would be appointed by the Attorney General 
under civil-service rules. 

A third plan would bracket into civil 
service, subject to appointment by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the office of collector 
of customs, comptroller of customs, surveyor 
of customs and appraiser of merchandise. 

In other words, the President wants the 
people to abdicate in the matter of post- 
masters, United States marshals, and Bureau 
of Customs officials. What would his plan 
accomplish other than the shifting of the 
political patronage from the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people to the appointed 
bureaucrats of the executive branch of the 
Government? 

He points to the civil service as the white 
knight of Government administration. 

Nuts. 

Everybody knows that civil service is ca- 
pable of as much politics as any other sys- 
tem. Ask the people under it. 

If the civil-service system is the soul of 
efficiency, where is the evidence of that effi- 
ciency? 

The inefficiency of the United States Gov- 
ernment with its miles of red tape, surplus 
employees, ridiculous methods, and terrible 
waste has become a national scandal. It is 
a subject fur jokes and ridicule, which must 
prove embarrassing to many worthy Govern- 
ment employees. The Government is oper- 
ated for the most part under the civil-serv- 
ice system. 

We think the system needs investigating 
and a lot of its objectionable features cor- 
rected, particularly those features which pro- 
tect colossal ignorance and laziness while 
penalizing men and wcmen who have ambi- 
tions to do good jobs. 

Meanwhile, the more of this Government 
that we can retain under the jurisdiction of 
the people, the better off our Nation is going 
to be. 





The Seizure of the Steel Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 18, 1952 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Steel Seizure Raises Grave 
Questions,” published in the Arkansas 
Democrat of April 10, 1952. 

I ask also to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Those Inherent Powers,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Arkansas Democrat of April 10, 
1952] 


STEEL SEIzuRE RaAIses GRAVE QUESTIONS 


Grave questions bristle from the steel ine 
dustry for every American. There is first the 
President's seizure of the plants to forestall 
a strike. 

Has the President the right to do that 
without any law expressly authorizing it, but 
simply under his inherent powers? If he 
has, then Washington holds the authority 
of an executioner over our private-enterprise 
system. 

The Government can already tax enter- 
prise without limit. If in addition it can 
recommend a higher wage scale, one that 






breaks through its own ceiling, if it can deny 
the affected industry a price rise to meet the 
wage increase, and enforce its will by seizure, 
then Government power over enterprise is 
complete. 

You have socialism without the Govern- 
ment ever paying a dollar to get possession 
of a plant. What good is your title deed if 
the Government can tax you as it likes, can 
take over your business to enforce its ideas 
of wages and prices, and thus can say whether 
you shall earn a profit or not? 

We do not know how much more the steel- 
workers should get, or how much more the 
steel companies might be able to pay. That 
should be worked out by bargaining be- 
tween the two. We are thinking here of the 
perils in a grave situation. There are sev- 
eral others. 

Suppose the seizure sticks, and that the 
Government grants the higher pay its Wage 
Board recommended. Would the steel com- 
panies have a claim against the Government 
for losses? If so, the taxpayers would pay it. 

Suppose the companies can still operate, 
and make a slim profit. The Government 
would then lose much of the hundreds of 
millions in taxes which are paid on profits 
now. 

If the same condition were extended to 
other big businesses, the tax losses would 
mount into billions. Taxpayers would have 
to make this up. The Government is already 
deeply in the red. 

But steel prices may be increased. If they 
are, the wage and price boosts are likely to 
be widely adopted. This would probably 
start another climb of prices—more infla- 
tion. And everybody knows what lies be- 
yond a too-long-continued price rise. It's 
a big bust. Remember the 1930's smash? 

Neither the steelworkers nor the public 
can afford to take the risks in the present 
situation. The welfare of all urges concilia- 
tory measures. The President, the union 
leaders, and the steel owners should get to- 
gether and find a rational solution. 





[From the Washington Star of April 14, 1852] 
THOSE INHERENT Powers 


The best known authority for the propo- 
sition that the President has “exceedingly 
great” inherent powers is the letter that the 
then Attorney General Tom Clark wrote to 
Chairman Thomas of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee on February 2, 1949. 

But even Mr. Clark was not claiming that 
the President had inherent power to seize a 
Private industry. In fact, the thrust of his 
contention was in an almost opposite direc- 
tion, and this is a difference of great im- 
portance. 

In 1949, as now, the administration was 
playing politics. At issue was the question 
of repeal or revision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to appease the labor bosses. An adminis- 
tration bill which made no reference to in- 
junctions (it was the injunctive provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley law to which labor took 
strongest exception) was before the Senate 
Committee. And Mr. Clark was trying to 
advance some justification for this omission. 
If the administration bill should fail to pre- 
vent a strike emergency, he said, “it is my 
belief that, in appropriate circumstances, the 
United States would have access to the courts 
to protect the national health, safety and 
welfare. I say this because it is my belief 
that access to its own courts is always avail- 
able to the United States, in the absence 
of a specific statutory bar depriving the Gov- 
ernment of the right to seek the aid of the 
Federal courts in such critical situations.” 

In other words, Mr. Clark was saying: Don’t 
write into the law the injunction provisions 
that are so distasteful to labor. If things 
should get bad enough, the President has 
inherent power to seek the aid of the courts 


unless Congress expressly forbids him to do 
50. 
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That is quite a different proposition from 
the one advanced in the case of the steel 
seizure. The Government is not now say- 
ing that the President has inherent power 
to appeal to the courts. It is saying that 
the President has inherent power to seize a 
private industry and that the courts have 
no power to interfere. The difference is the 
difference between a government of law as 
determined by the courts, and a government 
of arbitrary power exercised by one man— 
the President. 

It is not enough, however, merely to say 
that the President lacks the seizure power 
that is claimed for him. A ruling to this 
effect eventually may be forthcoming from 
the courts. But a judicial finding that the 
President is without authority to seize a 
private industry under the doctrine of in- 
herent power would not reach the basic prob- 
lem which underlies this whole controversy. 
That is the problem of how the public in- 
terest is to be safeguarded. 

If our system is to survive the clash cf 
economic interests, some substitute for bit- 
ter-end strikes in vital industries must be 
found. The public interest demands this. 
The Taft-Hartley Act is not an effective sub- 
stitute, for the best that it can do is to post- 
pone a strike for 80 days. The Smith-Con- 
nally Act, which authorized seizure as a 
wartime device, has expired. In fact, there 
is a kind of vacuum in the laws, and as long 
as that condition prevails a President—any 
President—will be tempted to move in in 
time of emergency and assert a claim to 
powers which cannot be spelled out and 
which can be exercised only at great poten- 
tial peril to our free society. 

The remedy lies with Congress. Speeches 
denouncing the President for usurping power 
accomplish nothing. What is needed is leg- 
islation, carefully worked out, which will 
provide effective machinery for settling dis- 
putes in essential industries. It is no an- 
swer to say that this entails compulsory arbi- 
tration, and that both industry and labor 
oppose it. Neither is it an answer to say 
that it is hard to devise an equitable system. 
The rise of labor monopolies in vital indus- 
tries is forcing the country to make a choice 
among alternatives. And we will not be re- 
lieved of the necessity of choosing merely 
because there is no ideal choice. 


Address by Hon. John J. Sparkman, of 
Alabama, Before American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the genial present occupant 
of the chair {Mr. Sparkman] before the 
annual meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on April 19, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to com- 
pliment the planners of this program on the 
theme they have adopted for this annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science: “The National In- 
terest—Alone or With Others?” To my 
mind, this is a basic issue which the policy 


makers and all of the American people must 
face squarely. It is basic because once faced 
and once decided, it is not an issue which can 
be redecided each passing day or each session 
of Congress. To try to do so would be to 
negate the value of the decision—whichever 
way it went. Secretary Acheson once re- 
marked that a gardener does not pull up his 
flowers each morning to inspect the roots. 

I should have hoped that this issue of 
“alone or with others” or, if you will, “in- 
ternationalism versus isolationism” had been 
decided some years back. I should have 
thought that America’s experience in two 
world wars had forever disabused us of 
the notion of isolationism. I should have 
thought that our enthusiastic commitment 
to the United Nations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Rio pact for de- 
fense of the hemisphere, and the mutual 
defense pacts with Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, and Japan revealed a clear 
decision on our part. I should have thought 
that the dollars and the manpower we have 
expended since World War II in the Greek- 
Turkish aid plan, the Marshall plan, the 
military defense assistance program, and 
point 4 have furnished proof positive of our 
firm intention to carry out that decision. 

You will not be surprised to hear that Iam 
a supporter of the fundamentals of our 
present foreign policy. This does not mean 
that I approve everything done by the State 
Department in conducting that policy nor 
does it mean that I lack a lively sense of 
things left undone. But with respect to 
broad objectives I believe that our national 
interest is served by American leadership in 
building collective security and in looking 
to basic human rights in a world still show- 
ing the scars of two world wars. 

When I say leadership, I mean just that— 
not grudging gestures but wholehearted dedi- 
cation to the recovery of mankind and to 
clearing the way to new plateaus of well- 
being for all peoples. 

Our strength puts us in the vanguard. 
That is our destiny. We must live up to it. 
I can understand the chagrin of isolation- 
ists among us. “Men are not flattered,” said 
Abraham Lincoln, “by being shown that 
there has been a difference of purpose be- 
tween the Almighty and them.” 

John Hay described our foreign policy as 
consisting of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Sermon on the Mount. That may have 
seemed sufficient 50 years ago, but it is hard- 
ly adequate today. As a matter of fact, 
Hay’s definition was already obsolescent 
when he made it. It went out of the win- 
dow when we got into the Spanish War in 
1898. We left the monastery of self-contain- 
ment in world affairs, when we acquired the 
Philippines. 

Speaking at Reno, Nev., during his tragic 
cross-country crusade for the League of Na- 
tions in 1919, President Woodrow Wilson 
referred to German orders picked up during 
the fighting, the purport of which was, “Do 
not let the Americans capture such and such 
a post, because if they ever get there you can 
never get them out.” Wilson declared: 

“The Americans were under the impres- 
sion that thay had come there to stay, and I 
am under that impression about American 
political purposes. I am under the impres- 
sion that we have come to the place where 
we are in order tostay. * * * Weare go- 
ing to stayin. We are going to see this thing 
finished because that is the only possibility 
of peace; and the world not only desires 
peace but it must have it.” 

Wilson was proved wrong about America’s 
intention after World War I. But today, at 
long last, Wilson's vision is being given form 
and substance. We are now engaged in 
proving that having entered the partnership 
of free peopies the world over, we intend to 
stay. 

But mere staying is not enough. We must 
at the same time be as effective as possible, 
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And here we face dilemma heaped upon di- 
lemma. We face the criticisms of experts 
who question America’s capacity to conduct 
a skillful foreign policy. 

Dr. Hans Morgenthau has written a book 
in which he develops the thesis that our for- 
eign policy has worked against the national 
interest because it is too sentimental and 
moralistic for the requirements of realpolitik. 

George Kennan has written a book in 
which he contends that cur diplomacy is 
hampered because sentimentalism and mor- 
alism shape the decisions in the kind of 
democracy we have. 

I do not share the pessimism of these ex- 
perts. I see no clash between a wise ideal- 
ism and the facts of international relations. 
I believe that the American system, despite 
its flaws, is still the best arrangement yet 
devised to enlarge the scope of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness for all men. 
Conceivably, a public opinion which is not 
so well informed as it might be can intrude 
harmfully on the shaping of foreign policy. 
Conceivably, grave and revered Members on 
Capitol Hill can and do throw their weight 
around with unfortunate results. 

But I do not despair because of these 
mishaps. I feel that, just as running water 
purifies itself, so operative democracy cures 
its own mistakes. I am for the right ad- 
mixture of spirit and letter, hope and method 
in diplomacy, as in every other human ac- 
tivity. 

I believe the truth is mighty and will 
prevail ultimately, if only we add patience 
to good will and understanding. We Ameri- 
cans are disposed to swift solutions. We are 
not gradualists. We give first place to the 
success which is quickly won. That tendency 
will not help us if it becomes markedly re- 
flected in our foreign policy. It will not 
help us, as we face the long pull of with- 
standing the Soviet challenge. 

On this score, Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands recently brought us advice which we 
should take to heart. “One of our western 
weaknesses is our underrating the value of 
the factor of time,” she said in her New 
York speech of April 7. She continued: “Of 
course, acting quickly on the spot is right— 
in all those cases where one is sure of what 
one does. But rash and ill-considered ac- 
tion is often wrong. In the terrible hurry 
in which we live today we are constantly 
tempted to take rash decisions. A hasty 
action is dangerous, and forcing a situation 
is always wrong. Let us take time and culti- 
vate patience and yet always be on the 
alert.” 

This is a good doctrine for Americans. 
We have taken our own good intentions so 
much for granted that we sometimes forget 
the feelings of the other fellow. We are apt 
to forget that what counts is not merely the 
good purpose we have in mind, but the way 
in which we press it, the consideration we 
show to others, the impression we make, 
That failure to put ourselves in the other 
fellow’s place can count against us severely. 

Queen Juliana has given us an inkling of 
how others see us with respect to one phase 
of our temperament and policy. Let me sug- 
gest still another field in which we may be 
erring. A certain rigidity seems to have set 
in in our attitude toward the Soviet Union, 
There is danger of our substituting inflexi- 
bility for firmness. 

This dilemma is posed acutely in western 
Europe. The steps taken by the western 
powers to solidify themselves against the 
Russian menace are of historic importance. 
At long last, Europe is giving up its divisive. 
ness. Old jealousies are fading out by reason 
of a new approach to political, social, and 
economic values. Western Germany is to 
become part of the European defense come 
munity by contributing, under safeguards, 
to a supranational army. Western Germany 
is to have an equal and responsible status 
within the European community. 
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This growing cohesiveness of Europe has 
upset the Soviet apple cart. Russia wants a 
divided Europe. Russia has done everything 
in its power to keep Germany from regaining 
unity and stability. Now, completely re- 
versing itself, the Soviet Union proposes a 
peace treaty providing for a reunited, un- 
occupied Germany, having its own army, 
producing its own war material—enjoying 
complete independence, except that it is to 
be pledged to neutrality. To this proposal, 
the Allies have responded with demands of 
proof of good faith before we consider nego- 
tiations. 

I think the Allied position is justified, 
but it must not be construed as slamming 
the door. The last thing we can afford to do 
is to let the rest of the world conclude that 
we are not ready to negotiate and to keep on 
negotiating in the pursuit of peace. The last 
thing we can afford to do is to spread the 
impression that we are thinking of armed 
strength as the only solution for the world’s 
troubles. Yet that is the very conclusion 
which the peoples of Europe and Asia may 
reach unless we offer strong proof to the 
contrary. 

There is widespread sentiment abroad that 
America is emphasizing military power too 
strongly at the expense of other forms of 
security. This accounts in part for the 
growth of Bevanism in England and for the 
continuance of neutralism on the Continent. 
Bevan is arguing that Russia is not so great 
a threat as to justify expenditures on re- 
arming which undermine social services. 
Bevan maintains that the United States has 
been gripped by a militarism that threatens 
to become dangerous. 

The outcries of the Bevanites and the other 
neutralists of Europe should not weaken our 
firmness of purpose. But we should make 
doubly sure that our true purpose is known. 
The one thing we must avoid is the appear- 
ance of inflexibility. We must not permit 
our friends or our critics abroad to believe 
that America is relying on armed strength 
as the sole cure for the world’s ailments. 
We know ourselves that we seek peace second 
only to freedom. Yet we stand in danger 
of allowing Russia to gain the title of the 
true promoter of peace. 

I believe it is vitally important that we 
stress the positive weapons in our foreign 
policy arsenal as well as the negative. The 
difficulties in doing so are obvious. They 
are directly related to the fact that a modern 
tank costs a great deal more than a modern 
plow. The sum of our expenditures for mili- 
tary defense of ourselves and our allies must 
of necessity be infinitely larger than the total 
cost of point 4. It must take more time in 
congressional debate, capture more of the 
newspaper headlines, consume more of the 
Nation’s industrial effort. Yet, who can say 
with certainty which is more important for 
the long run. The tank, the gun, the jet 
fighter that we build today we hope will 
someday be relegated to the junkheap; the 
tractor, the plane spreading DDT to combat 
malaria we hope will start a chain reaction 
leading the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries along the peaceful road to progress. 

Because our purpose is peace, we must now 
allow the implements of war to hypnotize 
us. We are convinced that military pre- 
paredness is essential to the maintenance 
of peace so long as potential aggression holds 
the world in terror. But surely we can be 

single minded in this conviction without 
having a single track mind. 

We must not fail to emphasize our affirma- 
tive faith in man, our belief that all men 
whatever handicaps they have borne in the 
past are capable of rising to higher things. 

In point 4, we are confronted with a great 
need for discretion in administering our 
programs. We must make sure that tech- 
nical assistance does not mean that a bad 
social and political structure is maintained 
with cur approval and acquiescence. That 
point was made by Dr. Charles Malik, Leb- 
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anese Minister to the United States, at a 
recent conference in Washington. He warned 
against a deepening of social and economic 
injustice, “where it has been wreaking havoc 
for centuries.” Dr. Malik asked the ques- 
tion, “What are the limits for urging real 
reforms?” and answered, “If there is real 
concern, ways and means will always be found 
for pushing those limits beyond any assigned 
point.” 

Later, at the same meeting, Mr. Justice 
Douglas carried the argument further. He 
contended that if point 4 is to be meaningful 
to the people for whose benefit it is intended, 
something would have to be done to assure 
social and economic changes. Justice Doug- 
las even suggested that we encourage peasant 
revolts. 

I would not go so far as Justice Douglas, 
on that point. But I do believe we can be 
more effective than we have been in making 
certain that our aid gets down to the levels 
where it will do some good. Frankly, I am 
worried about the frequent charges that our 
aid has merely served to make the few who 
are rich richer and the many who are poor 
no better off. 

It is a delicate business, of course, to try to 
impose our will and outlook on other peoples. 
But there is a difference between imposing 
our will and making clear our faith. To 
quote Dr. Malik again, “Communism in Asia 
challenges the West to bring forth its own 
faith. Asians and Communists have every 
right to ask: But what do these people be- 
lieve, what do they stand for, what are they 
after, what do they live by, who are they?” 
Let the West answer. 

Right there, it seems to me, Charles Malik 
has gone to the heart of the matter. Our 
foreign policy at best can be but a reflec- 
tion of our national faith. Diplomacy has 
only a limited field in which to maneuver— 
bounded always by the curbs on national 
understanding. That is why it is so impor- 
tant for us to state our foreign policy in 
simple terms—comprehensible to the aver- 
age citizen in America and in Europe, and, 
for that matter, in the Soviet Union. I've 
always thought Teddy Roosevelt did just 
that when he announced the slogan, “Speak 
softly and carry a big stick.” Maybe we 
need to revise that staterhent a little for 
these times, to say, “Always extend the right 
arm for the handclasp of fellowship, but be 
sure to have plenty of power cocked in the 
left.” ‘ 

Keeping constantly in mind the twin as- 
pects of our policy, never neglecting the posi- 
tive expression of our desire for peace and 
friendship with the community of the free 
world, we can be confident that our for- 
eign policy will meet every challenge of the 
years ahead. 

For your topic tonight, you asked the 
question, “Are our foreign policies promoting 
the national interests?” In these troublous 
times the United States finds itself charged 
with the tremendous responsibility of world 
leadership. National and international in- 
terests have become so intertwined that it 
is no longer possible to separate them. Noth- 
ing could mean more to the United States 
than to have at long last a peaceful world. 
I believe it can be achieved. It is to that 
task that we have dedicated ourselves. 





The Seizure of the Steel Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 18, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 











the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Seizure Is What It’s Called,” 
published in Business Week of April 
19, 1952. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Seizure Is WuHat It’s CALLED 


The unfolding steel controversy, climaxed 
by the President's seizure order, had in it 
the same quality of inevitability as a Greek 
tragedy. The anfagonists—the steelworkers 
and the companies—were ready to risk a 
test of strength. The administration, po- 
litically indebted to the union, wanted a 
settlement that would grant the union’s de- 
mands without a compensating breach in 
the price control front. But it didn’t want 
an interruption in defense production—nor 
did it want to use the Taft-Hartley Act—so 
seizure emerged as the only and inevitable 
way out. 

Whether the President has the power to 
act as he did is for the courts to decide. 
Congressional authorities have _ serious 
doubts. So, apparently, does the President 
if one is to judge by the curious message he 
sent Congress the day after he ordered 
seizure. That he chose to use the seizure 
power in this situation raises a grave issue 
for American industry and for this country. 

The President's speech to the Nation an- 
nouncing seizure of the steel plants was an 
inflammatory utterance. He denounced the 
steel companies as “greedy.” He defended 
with dubious arithmetic, the recommenda- 
tions of the labor and public members of 
the Wage Stabilization Board as fair and 
justified. He said nothing at all about the 
controversial union shop, which the WSB 
finding favored. He expressed the hope that 
the disputants would sit down and negotiate 
asolution. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
of a more acrid atmosphere for bargaining 
than that which the President’s provocative 
address created. 

The crisis broke over whether the admin- 
istration would allow price adjustments ade- 
quate to compensate for cost increases under 
the WSB formula. The President at Key 
West had led Charles M. Wilson, the Defense 
Mobilizer, to think it would. Later in Wash- 
ington, Truman reversed his decision, said 
there was no basis for price relief based on 
the WSB’s award. Wilson resigned in protest. 

President Truman's action boils down to 
this: Under the threat or actual fact of 
seizure, the Chief Executive is authorizing 
increased costs without increased revenues 
and is thereby appropriating profits. In the 
name of price control, he is instituting profit 
control. Heretofore, the Government has 
levied on business revenue via the tax sys- 
tem and the renegotiation procedure. Now 
there is a third way. It is an ominous one. 
For it has no limits beyond that of the Chief 
Executive's discretion. 

The President's action is a dramatic ex- 
ample of the trouble our kind of mixed econ- 
omy can get into. Government, in the name 
of economic stabilization, takes over the 
functions of the market. Parties to an in- 
dustrial dispute are no longer permitted to 
settle their differences. Government inter- 
venes to determine costs and selling prices. 
The reason now is that the national security 
is at stake. And that is a compelling reason, 
indeed. But we must face the fact that the 
present emergency may last a decade. 

This insidious development, bringing Gov- 
ernment into industrial disputes, has been 
aided in recent years by the willingness of 
one party in these disputes, labor, to use 
friends in Government to gain its ends. Gov- 
ernment loses all semblance of a sovereign 
authority representing all the people. It 
becomes a machine to be put to the use of 
those who can capture and control it. But 
the tragedy for labor, or any other group, is 
that at another time under another occupant 
of the White House, the use of this power 








might be hostile instead of friendly. The 
more often resort is made to the White House 
for the settling of industrial disputes, the 
further Government gets involved in the 
economy—the groove of precedent is estab- 
lished and worn deeper. And in the process, 
the vitality of our system is sapped. 

Tyranny is not apt to come in this country 
by open, forcible seizure of power. It will 
come imperceptibly, if ever, in small steps, 
one reinforcing the other. It will come in 
part because grasping politicians abuse their 
power. It will come in part because indi- 
vidual citizens and groups are willing to 
gain their short-run goals by whatever means 
is at hand. The steel seizure is a perilous 
step in that direction. 





Seizure of the Steel Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 18, 1952 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp four edi- 
torials dealing with the seizure of the 
steel mills by the President. The first, 
entitled ‘“‘Steel and Politics,” is from the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 10, 
1952; the second, entitled “Almost In- 
credible Bungling,” is from the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) News of April 12; the third, 
entitled “Proposes Blackmail as Means 
of Settling Dispute,” is from the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer of April 17, 1952; 
and the fourth, entitled “Adding Insult 
to Injury,” is from the Greensboro (N.C.) 
News of April 17, 1952. 

These editorials discuss the action of 
the President, which I think is wholly 
unjustified under the facts and circum- 
stances of the case. Likewise I believe 
that the threat of the Secretary of Com- 
merce Sawyer to increase wages and to 
undertake to direct what shall be done 
with the money of the stockholders, pay- 
ing it out against their will and without 
the authority of the board of directors, is 
such high-handed procedure that it 
ought not to be tolerated. I believe that 
Congress should assert its authority and 
power in this matter. I believe that ap- 
propriate action should be taken by the 
Congress clearly to define the procedure 
which ought to be followed in this case 
and similar cases. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Christian Science Monitor of 

April 10, 1952] 
STEEL AND Potirics 

President Truman has precipitated a con- 
stitutional and political crisis that reaches 
well beyond the immediate strife and dan- 
gers of inflation. His seizure of the steel 
industry raises constitutional issues as fun- 
damental as the Roosevelt court-packing 
plan of 1937. It vastly sharpens this year's 
political struggle. 

As we see it, Mr. Truman is on weak and 
dangerous constitutional ground. This is 
the first seizure of industry without authori- 
zation of specific laws. It is based on a 
vague and generalized grant of power in the 
Constitution. 
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The President may contend that steel is 
just as vital as the railroads, which have 
been seized three times under specific au- 
thorization of law. But the very fact that 
Congress has granted the authority in one 
case and not in the other makes it clear 
that Mr. Truman is trying to create law 
to match his interpretation of the need. The 
President has used powers Congress has pur- 
posely refused to grant him. At the end of 
this road lies despotism. 

The manner of the seizure is no less dis- 
turbing than the fact. Seizure without due 
process of law is accompanied by a direct 
radio appeal which seeks prejudging of the 
case by the public before the courts can 
act. We don’t believe Mr. Truman means 
to be a dictator, but here is a method dic- 
tators use. 

We are sure that the steel for weapons 
could have been obtained without such 
drastic steps. Priorities and requisitions 
could have kept essential weapon produc- 
tion going well beyond the week or two of 
delay Mr. Truman said would have been in- 
volved if he had invoked the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Legal issues may be brought to quick deci- 
sion by the action of the companies in seek- 
ing injunctions against Government Opera- 
tion. The political issues may harass the 
Nation for months or even years. 

The President's action could well forecast 
a far more militant Democratic strategy for 
this year’s campaign than had been expected. 
The steel companies are not without fault 
in the situation that has arisen, but their 
action does not justify Mr. Truman's par- 
tisan and bitter denunciation of them; nor 
does it explain why he allowed a crisis to 
build into such proportions. It is now being 
used to pressurize the industry. 

One explanation would be that the Demo- 
cratic high command have decided that only 
a fighting campaign will win for them in 
1952. This is Senator Tarr’s advice to the 
Republicans and it was Mr. Truman’s suc- 
cessful formula in 1948. This reasoning 
might hold that labor will not be particu- 
larly enthusiastic about the Democrats if it 
doesn’t have to have help in a real battle. 
Wage increases quietly obtained and then 
wiped out by price increases arouse neither 
gratitude nor militant political support. 

This plan of action could include a will- 
ingness on Mr. Truman's part to absorb the 
major blame for starting a fight over steel 
and for taking the union’s side while letting 
the Dernocratic Party absorb renewed and 
more vigorous support from labor. Such 
plans could explain much in the present 
picture. 

If persisted in, they will lead to a bitter 
and reckless partisan battle that we had 
hoped the Nation might be spared after Mr. 
Truman withdrew as acandidate. They will 
encourage more strikes and risk inflation. 
As applied to the steel dispute, these tactics 
have already produced political mishandling 
of an economic problem, wrongful use of 
presidential powers, and a divided Nation. 


[From the Greensboro (N. C.) News of 
April 12, 1952] 


ALMOST INCREDIBLE BUNGLING 


Senator Grorce of Georgia got at the heart 
of the matter in the steel impasse when he 
said: 

The real trouble is that there is not an 
impartial Wage Stabilization Board. I can- 
not conceive that any President would desig- 
nate such a board as he has designated, and 
then undertake to seize the entire steel 
industry because someone disagreed with him 
and a strike ensued. 

The WSB demonstrated its partiality when 
among other things it— 

1. Recommended that the steelworkers 
get practically all they were asking for and 
more than they could have gotten by col- 
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lective bargaining, certainly in the beginning 
and probably in the end; 

2. Used its recommendations as an order; 

8. Made no allowance for the industry's 
claim that it had to have higher prices to 
compensate for higher wages—no genuine in- 
quiry into this question being possible under 
the WSB set-up, that being in the province 
of OPS; 

4. Subordinated the public interest to that 
of the union; 

5. Brought in the entirely extraneous rec- 
ommendation for a union shop. 

On this one-sided action of a body which 
should have been impartial, President Tru- 
man took the very stringent course of hav- 
ing the Government seize the mills, without 
showing any clear constitutional or statutory 
authority for such action. 

Thus the administration has laid itself 
open to the charge made by a spokesman 
for the steel industry that President Truman 
has been paying a political debt to Philip 
Murray. It is a deplorable and dangerous 
state of affairs. 

President Truman says that management 
and labor will now “have a chance to get 
back to bargaining and settle their dispute.” 
The administration has not improved that 
chance. 


[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer of April 
17, 1952] 


PROPOSES BLACKMAIL AS MEANS OF SETTLING 
STEEL DISPUTE 


The bill introduced by Senator Morse, of 
Oregon, to legalize President Truman’s 
seizure of the steel industry begins with 
blackmail and ends with a sop to palliate the 
coercion. 

His bill would provide for the return of 
the steel mills to their owners provided they 
accept the conditions laid down by the par- 
tisan Wage Stabilization Board. That is 
blackmail pure and simple. The Govern- 
ment has seized private property without au- 
thority in law, and it tells the owners they 
can have their property back when and if 
they agree to a ruling by a Board that was 
stacked against them. 

That the Board was stacked is without 
question. The Chairman and two other 
members who were supposed to represent 
the public were formerly in the employ of 
labor unions. This division left the public 
with practically no representation, and in- 
dustry was hopelessly outvoted. 

So now Senator Morse would tell the steel 
companies that they can have their prop- 
erty back only if they agree to a ruling by 
this partisan Board which they have once 
rejected. The property would be held to 
browbeat them into accepting an arbitrary 
decision. 

Then, after the property was returned to 
them, they would have the privilege of get- 
ting any damages they could through the 
courts. 

If Congress has any sense of fairness, jus- 
tice, or objectivity, it will not pass such a 
bill. 

Neither is it good practice to pass meas- 
ures to legalize an arbitrary action after it 
has been done. 

That President Truman’s seizure of the 
property was illegal can hardly be doubted. 
Those who glibly cite other seizures fail to 
recognize a clear legal distinction between 
those actions and this one. 

It has been well established in constitu- 
tional law that the President has no inherent 
authority to seize private property even in 
wartime outside the theater of war. To do 
so he must have specific authorization by 
act of Congress. 

Lincoln's seizure of railroad and telegraph 
lines after the firing on Fort Sumter was 
justified on those grounds, because at that 
time the whole country was a theater of war. 
The Emancip: tion Proclamation was also ap- 
plied within a theater of war. 
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Jefferson's Louisiana Purchase was a mat- 
ter of inherent or implied powers, but Jeffer- 
son himself hesitated about going ahead 
with it until he had made a poll of Congress 
and got its tacit consent. He suggested that 
perhaps a constitutional amendment should 
be passed giving him the authority to pur- 
chase territory. But the purchase of Louisi- 
ana was a treaty. It was done under the 
treaty-making powers of the President and 
was duly ratified by the Senate. 

Roosevelt's seizures before Pearl Harbor 
were authorized by the Selective Service Act 
of 1949, but, when he seized the Montgomery 
Ward property, he was overruled by the 
courts. Montgomery Ward, the court held, 
was not in a theater of war and therefore not 
subject to seizure. In that ruling the court 
said, “In a war emergency he (the President) 
may seize a particular railroad when military 
necessity requires its use * * * but he 
may not, without authority of Congress, law- 
fully seize all the railroads in the country.” 

Mr. Truman's action, therefore, is unprec- 
edented. If it is allowed to stand, it will 
create a precedent dangerous to the whole 
American system of checking arbitrary pow- 
ers. If Mr. Truman and the WSB had not 
been the partisan spokesmen of labor, this 
situation would not have arisen. 

What must be done now is to get the dis- 
pute out of these partisan hands and into 
nonpartisan hands, where both sides can 
make some concessions and come to agree- 
ment. 





{From the Greensboro (N. C.) News of 
April 17, 1952] 


ApvING INSULT To INJURY 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer says 
he will “proceed promptly but not precipi- 
tately” to consider whether to give the CIO 
steelworkers a pay raise over management's 
head. 

Does the Secretary realize what he is 
saying? 

Last week President Truman ordered the 
steel industry confiscated, seized, and swal- 
lowed up by the Government in a move 
which seems to us brazen and unlawful. 

The President offers “crisis” and “defense 
emergency” as his reasons, but he cites no 
Specific authority empowering him to step 
in so arbitrarily and seize what does not 
belong to the Government. Belatedly he 
asks Congress to pass legislation governing 
procedure for doing what he already has 
done. 

The President says the nature of the crisis 
gave him no choice except to take over the 
industry. As we see it, he had both time 
and tools to deal with the crisis. It loomed 
on the horizon weeks ago. There was the 
Taft-Hartley Act. If that wasn’t enough, the 
President had ample opportunity to ask 
Congress for something else long before the 
issue became too hot to handle. But he 
failed to do this, and he thereby failed 
miserably. 

What happened instead was a travesty on 
the technique of arbitration and mediation. 
A Wage Stabilization Board, whose public 
membership was stacked with prolabor 
representatives, handed down recommenda- 
tions which far exceeded the fondest hopes 
of labor and on top of that had the audacity 
to recommend a union shop for steel. What 
a union shop has to do with wage stabiliza- 
tion no member of the Board has yet ex- 
plained. 

Now Secretary Sawyer contemplates a wage 
raise somewhere in the neighborhood of 12 
cents which, it is claimed, management of- 
fered the union while there was some sem- 
blance of collective bargaining. 

Why not offer the full 26 cents raise rec- 
ommended by the WSB, Mr. Secretary? 

The principle is the same, whatever you 
offer, and that principle is this: The Govern- 
ment has confiscated an industry and is now 
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proceeding to invade its treasury without any 
semblance of due process. 

This is serious business, and the President, 
even in his haste to beat industry over the 
head, ought to remember the responsibility 
of his high office. His seizure of the steel 
industry already offers a grave challenge to 
the whole system of limited constitutional 
government by which this Nation operates. 

Secretary Sawyer’s contemplated action— 
pay raise by Executive fiat—definitely 
strengthens industry’s position in court. 
But it also strikes us as a dangerous, illegal 
move which adds insult to injury. 





United States Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, April 19, it was my privilege to 
deliver an address on the subject of 
United States foreign policy before what 
is undoubtedly the outstanding group of 
America journalists, namely, the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors. 

These editors had come from the four 
corners of the Nation in order to review 
some of the vital matters affecting our 
country as a whole and the press in par- 
ticular. 

The outstanding feature of the con- 
vention was the address by the distin- 
guished editor of the famed Argentine 
newspaper La Prensa, Dr. Alberto Gainza 
Paz, who commented on the dangers to 
the free press of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my own address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A DyYNaMic FOREIGN PoLicy FoR a DYNAMIC 
AGE 


It is a genuine privilege to address you 
men and women of the Fourth Estate and to 
appear on the same platform with the able 
and distinguished Secretary of State. 

As great as is the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Members of the United 
States Congress so, too, you gentlemen have 
a similarly great responsibility—to help in- 
form, to educate, arouse. 


FOREIGN, DOMESTIC POLICIES INTERTWINED 


Although I have been asked to talk on 
foreign policy, I do want to emphasize quite 
clearly that in my judgment, as I am sure 
in yours, there is no such thing as a foreign 
policy exclusive unto itself these days. 

Rather, foreign and domestic policy have 
become so intertwined as often to become 
almost indistinguishable. 

We are living in one world geographically, 
albeit not politically. Man's ingenuity has 
so contracted space and time as to put every 
nation in every other nation’s backyard. So- 
called domestic crises can have the gravest 
international repercussions. 

I ask you to contemplate, for example, the 
effect of a vast inflationary increase in the 
price of steel on the entire world economic 
and military pattern. 

I ask you to contemplate what the effect 
would be if a major recession should develop 
out of certain “soft spots” which have al- 
ready shown up in our United States econ- 
omy. 








DEPRECIATION OF UNITED STATES DOLLAR 
DANGEROUS TO WORLD SECURITY 


Let me throw out, right at this point, this 
very basic question: How can we prevent the 
further depreciation of the American dollar 
in the face of (a) our continued Federal 
deficit, and (b) more and more demands 
from overseas for aid of every type? 

Remember, if the United States dollar hits 
the toboggan, America, instead of becoming 
the pillar of the world, will itself be under- 
mined. 

Now I should like to spell out very briefly 
@ summary of some of the major features 
which I, for one, feel should be incorporated 
in United States foreign policy. 

OPTIMISM IN FUTURE JUSTIFIED 

The very first point I should like to stress 
is that in my judgment we have every rea- 
son to face the future with faith and con- 
fidence. We are the strongest power in the 
world, and I am not thinking of our ma- 
terial resources, our mines, factories, farms 
and cities alone, but of our spiritual re- 
sources. I am thinking of the rightness of 
our cause which constitutes the greatest 
source of inspiration to people in every area 
of the globe. 

I am not one of those who is a pessimist 
about the so-called inevitability of a World 
War III. On the contrary, I have every oc- 
casion to believe that we will be successful 
in sparing this generation and, yes, succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war, if 
we but use the God-given intelligence and 
courage which Americans have always dis- 
played in times of crisis, and if we continue 
to abide by the great moral and spiritual 
principies which are the heritage of this 
people. 

DYNAMIC FOREIGN POLICY ESSENTIAL 

Secondly, let me state that foreign policy 
must be dynamic, rather than static. We 
must not allow ourselves to become so 
mortised in by past concepts, by a previous 
approach, that we fail to recognize that we 
are living in the most dynamic world situa- 
tion in which one nation has ever found it- 
self in relation to other nations. 

Some people may say, “Why don't we have 
the same foreign policy as we had 10, 20, or 
100 years ago?” The answer is clear. We 
can’t have the same foreign policy as we had 
then, because we don't have the same world 
as we had then. Circumstances have 
changed. 

SELF-PRESERVATION—THE BASIC LAW OF NATIONS 

I believe, therefore, that no higher tribute 
could be paid to a foreign policy of a na- 
tion than that it is based upon this concept— 
the self-preservation of that nation and its 
allies. 

Look back, for example, and see how our 
foreign policy toward Yugoslavia has 
changed. When Marshal Tito shot down 
American airmen, we had one policy. When 
Tito broke with the Kremlin, we changed 
and developed a new policy. 

So, too, events in Bonn or Paris or Lon- 
don can alter our approach. 

This does not mean, of course, that we 
are the helpless tools of circumstance. It 
does mean that we must be flexible and cy- 
namic. We must not be so rigid in our 
thinking or our approach that we fail to 
make necessary changes as they may be 
required. 

SHORT- AND LONG-RANGE PROBLEMS 

Third, I should like to state that we must 
be careful to differentiate: 

(a) Our short-range tactics (parrying So- 
viet thrusts) as against; 

(b) Our long-range strategy. 

Our short-range tactics can and should be 
changed as needs require, just as the Soviet 
masters of the Kremlin have no hesitancy 
in changing their tactics. 
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But we must have a long-range strategy 
aimed at these basic objectives: 

1. Prevention, of course, of world war IIT. 

2. Promotion of economic stability and 
prosperity. 

3. Encouragement of self-dependence and 
self-determination of nations. This includes 
encouraging the nations to recognize that 
their own salvation depends basically upon 
their own enlightened attitude and effort. 
They must develop a greater spirit of self- 
reliance, so that they can become adequate 
to help themselves instead of depending upon 
others. 


IMPROVING PROPAGANDA EFFORT 


4. My fourth point is that our foreign poli- 
cy must include an aggressive program of 
salesmanship which will truly sell the ideas 
of freedom to foreign peoples. Frankly, in 
my judgment, we have taken some bad beat- 
ings from the Soviet in the world-wide prop- 
aganda war. 

You editors know that fact particularly 
well. You have seen how our American 
propaganda has often not been tailored to 
the unique culture of each listening people, 
and therefore our propaganda has often been 
badly wasted. 


U. N.: STILL LAST BEST HOPE ON EARTH 


Next, let me mention this point: 

5. Every major action in the field of in- 
ternational relations should be within the 
framework of the United Nations. That in- 
cludes NATO and every other organized ef- 
fort. Why? Because I believe that the U.N. 
is still the last best hope of earth just as 
the United States in the U. N. is and must 
be the great beacon of the world. But if 
perchance the U. N. should fail, let the suc- 
ceeding centuries not have cause to blame 
the United States. Rather let us vitalize 
its activitie: so that it will so function that 
freedom and liberty will grow. 

6. We must take the offensive by exploit- 
ing the internal tensions behind the iron 
curtain. I have been recommending this for 
years, creating so much trouble for Joseph 
Stalin at home that he does not engage in 
foreign adventures. 


EUROPEAN UNIFICATION ESSENTIAL 


7. We must try to build a permanent— 
not merely temporary—foundation for world 
prosperity and peace. The principal means 
of doing this in Western Europe are by: 

(a) Formation of the European army. 

(b) Carrying out of the Schuman plan 
and related pians for economic unity; and 

(c) Political unification of the continent. 

In the history of the world, Western Eu- 
rope’s political unification can represent one 
of the great forward .teps in man’s progress, 

As our congressional delegation told the 
Council of Europe meeting in Strasbourg last 
year, there simply is no lasting solution for 
Western Europe's chronic problems without 
unification. A system of seperate, quarrel- 
ing European states is as obsolete in the 
atomic age as would be « dinosaur. 

And now, I should like to dwell with you, 
my friends, on a few of the constructive 
achievements in which I for one feel we of 
the west can take justified pride. 

There are a great many factors contribut- 
ing to fruitful results in international rela- 
tions, just as there are important deterrents. 
Let us take the latter first and get them out 
of the way, so to speak. 


WORLD'S THINKING STILL STRATIFIED 


1. Perhaps the most basic of all factors 
creating disunity is the fact that the think- 
ing of the world is still stratified, like the 
strata in a quarry. 

It would be completely fallacious to pre- 
sume that all the world sees the need for 
cooperation and unity, as we Americans do. 

Rather, as was stated after the First World 
War, the world was not ready for the League 
of Nations. So, too, we can state now that 


a@ great percentage of the peoples of earth 
are definitely not ready for political unity. 

(a) First of all, we have reference obvious- 
ly to that large area dominated by the Krem- 
lin which, if we include China, consists of 
over three-forths of a billion human beings, 

(b) Then outside of this group are prob- 
ably 1,000,000,000 human beings in the is- 
lands of the seas, southeast Asia, Africa, and 
elsewhere. These areas are barely emerging 
into nationhood. They are definitely resist- 
ing many patterns suggested by the west. 
To many of these people, stark hunger—the 
yearning for a pinch of rice for starving bel- 
lies—represents the one single dominating 
force 365 days a year. 

(c) Third, there remains the hard core of 
those member states of the United Nations— 
a few hundred millions at most—who are 
oriented to the west, who have longing for 
some kind of a world where there can be a 
just peace, where men can grow and de- 
velop economically, politically, and spiritu- 
ally. 

And yet even among this group, we find 
that nationalism, religious differences, class 
antagonisms, make for a lack of that unity 
for which the leaders of men are looking. 
And in this category, we cannot disregard 
the pressure of overpopulated areas, such as 
Italy, and the economic inequalities evi- 
denced by widely varying standards of living. 


WE OFTEN INTENSIFY OVERPOPULATION 
PROBLEM 


One of the real long-range problems is the 
facc that as we help to increase standards 
of living in underdeveloped areas by point 4 
and other aid, as we bring in modern health 
and sanitation measures, we are contribut- 
ing to the very pressures of overpopulation 
which are at the root of much of our trouble, 

And in this process, we are not necessarily 
contributing to higher standards of living. 
Often, we are merely serving to increase the 
number of people in relation to a limited 
and even decreasing capacity of the land to 
support them. 

And let me illustrate the sort of problem 
posed by varying religions and cultures. I 
cite the case of India where million- live at 
the edge of starvation, but where the sacred 
Cattle are allowed to roam freely and destroy 
the very vegetation which could feed the 
starving millions. 


STRONG COMPETITION FOR FOREIGN MARKETS 


In the economic sphere, we should note 
too, the tremendous problem of competition 
for foreign markets. Already Japan and 
Germany are starting to flood the world 
markets with their comparatively inexpen- 
sive p-oducts—and their old competitors, 
England, and yes, the United States are have 
ing to take note. 

Yet, with all these difficult facts in the 
world picture, we reach out with hope, as 
our forebears did, when they met somewhat 
comparable but less varied conditions that 
existed prior to and after the Revolution. 


“THINGS OF GOOD REPORT” 


Now, my friends, whenever I think of 
newspapers, I think of the admonition by 
St. Paul, to convey “whatsoever are things 
of good report.” 

A newspaper is often called upon to print 
in its news and editorial columns things of 
“evil report”. News of struggles between 
the branches of Government. News of cor- 
ruption and scandals. News of deadlock and 
delay. 

But, I would like to turn now, my friends, 
to some of the news of good report which I 
believe can be conveyed and should be con- 
veyed to your readers. 

It is only the synthetic thinker who as- 
sumes that everything is “all wrong”, that 
evil characterizes everything. The clear 
thinker is ready and eager to point out con- 
structive features, 
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REPUBLICANS SHOULD BE EAGER TO PRAISE 
MERITORIOUS ACTS 


I do not think it incongruous for a Re- 
publican to comment on constructive news 
in foreign policy. I, for one, have always 
held to the belief that the Republican Party 
should be as willing and eager to praise con- 
structive achievements as it should be to 
point out short-comings. 

And I say that in our international rela- 
tions, there is a good deal of which every 
American can be proud. Make no mistake, 
I have drawn attention in the past—and 
will in the future—draw attention to situ- 
ations which I feel merit criticism, either 
in domestic or foreign relations. 

But I will oppose, as a matter of principle, 
not personality, the efforts of anyone within 
my own party, or in any other party, who 
has the mistaken idea that simply because 
the other fellow recommended a policy, it is 
necessarily wrong. We are first and last of 
that breed called Americans. 


IT IS NOT GOOD POLITICS OR GOOD SENSE TO 
CRITICIZE ALWAYS 


I will oppose the effort of anyone in either 
party to assume that it is good politics or 
good sense to criticize others unjustifiably. 
The American people know that there is a 
time and place for criticism. But they know 
also that what is ever needed most of all 
is constructive suggestion, affirmative em- 
phasis—not mere negativism. 

Now what are constructive achievements 
of which we must be proud? 


INCREASING TEAMWORK HETWEEN BRANCHES 


A basic constructive point in our foreign 
policy is that there has been increasing team- 
work between the legislative and executive 
branches. ® Back in 1942, I had recommended 
that there be set up a permanent advisory 
liaison council between the Office of the 
Secretary of State and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. I do want to frankly 
state that the sort of relationship which I 
contemplated at that time has never been 
as fully realized as I had hoped. 

But there has as you know, been genuine 
bipartisan, better still nonpartisan coopera- 
tion, particularly on European policy. This 
has been a consummation devoutly to be 
wished as I know the distinguished speaker, 
who will follow me, will clearly attest. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH’S ROLE LIMITED 


Now I should like to make it very clear 


as to what the constitutional roles of the 
two branches of Government are. I present 
these facts to you because many folks write 
to me saying something like this—“Why 
doesn't Congress order the Secretary of State 
to do this or that?” 

The answer why we don't do that, is basi- 
cally because it is not our constitutional 
role to initiate foreign policy any more than 
it is our congressional role to execute such 
policy. 

Who {fs the source for that opinion? That 
is not my judgment alone. It is the judg- 
ment of the highest tribunal of the United 
States—the supreme arbiter of the roles of 
the respective branches of Government— 
the United States Supreme Court. 

We in the Senate “advise and consent.” 
We consu'/t and are consulted with. We con- 
firm nominations. Fut we do not initiate 
foreign policy. That is the inherent right 
of the executive branch which exercises the 
sovereignty of our Nation in that sphere. 


DEFENSE SUPPORT MUST BE CONTINUED 


We turn to a second constructive feature 
of recent foreign policy. This is in connec- 
tion with consideration of the present 
$7,900,000,000-mutual aid bill. 

I believe that it is safe to say that we of 
the Foreign Relations Commttee have de- 
cided that the basic pattern of mutual aid— 
both military and “defense support” aid— 
must and will be continued. There will, 
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however, be a reduction to fit the pattern of 
the reduction in domestic spending. But 
the nature and place of applying the reduc- 
tion will be left to the discretion of our 
highest administrative officials, I believe. 

Perhaps one of the most basic decisions 
which I believe we have made and will sus- 
tain—is that defense support or economic 
aid shall be continued. Why? Because it 
plays so vital a role in sustaining the eco- 
nomic health of these various nations. 

Let it not be forgotten that if France, Eng- 
land, Italy and other countries were not so 
hard pressed by the burden of rearmament, 
we might have been able to fully dispense 
with this economic aid. 

The rearmament program has resulted in 
limiting production for civilian use and ex- 
port, with the result that the budgets are 
unbalanced and it is necessary that we con- 
tinue to supply what is called defense sup- 
port—that is, economic aid to supplement 
the military aid. 


MARSHALL PLAN SUCCESSFUL 


Third, there is good news about Marshall 
plan aid itself. It has genuinely brought 
about economic miracles in Europe. I have 
seen Europe at first hand both before and 
after the plan was set in motion. I say that 
those who loosely criticize such aid as sup- 
posedly pouring money into a rathole, don’t 
know what they are talking about, 

There is economic vitality in Western Eu- 
rope. There is hope on the horizon. To 
be sure, there have been some flaws and ex- 
travagances. Some of the countries have not 
always done all that we might have hoped. 
Tax reform in France and Italy has lagged. 
But these facts should not obscure funda- 
mental achievements by ourselves and our 
partners. 


MILITARY PROGRESS ENCOURAGING 


4. Let me note too that military progress 
in Western Europe is tremendously encourag- 
ing. No longer does Soviet Russia face a 
military vacuum in the West. She faces 
neither a paper army nor an army of iron, 
but a substantial army in at least partial 
being, a mighty army in the making. 

And regardless of the ultimate outcome of 
the Republican presidential race, let me say 
that Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's contribu- 
tion in wielding NATO into a vital organiza- 
tion will rank in greatness alongside his 
commanding of SHAEF during World War II. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IS BEING HELD 


5. There is constructive news even in Asia. 
While some people have been writing off 
southeast Asia, it is a fact that France con- 
tinues to hold on in Indochina. She has lost 
some of her finest sons in that theater. But 
there, as in Malaya, the heavy sacrifices of 
the western powers must never be over- 
looked. 


PARTIAL SUCCESS IN KOREA 


6. With regard to Korea itself, we know 
full well what the staggering costs have been. 
I, for one, feel that those costs could have 
been reduced and the war ended if a year ago 
we had quit fighting with one hand tied 
behind our back. 

But I do want to point out that we have 
inflicted grave losses on the forces of aggres- 
sion. We have served notice on the World 
that Korea is not going to become the Aus- 
tria or Czechoslovakia or Rhineland of world 
war III, Joe Stalin and company have had 
to sit up and take notice. 


WE HAVE BOUGHT TIME IN KOREA 


Korea has given us time to discover our 
strengths, as well as our weaknesses. Korea 
has shown us how desperately we need im- 
proved land, naval, and air force strength. 

Korea has helped us buy time. It has been 
at a dear price, to be sure. 

But thus far the fact that Red China her- 
self has suffered so disastrously from her ag- 
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gression—that fact has apparently delayed 
invasion of Indochina. 

Let me say very frankly that I, for one, feel 
that a great many mistakes preceded the in- 
vasion of Korea. I refer to the situation 
when, for example, we issued an “engraved 
invitation” by openly excluding Korea from 
our United States defensive line. I refer to 
our loss of 450,000,000 Nationalist Chinese 
allies. 

But I do feel that our big job now is not 
to dwell on the mistakes of the past. 

Our Republican role must be particularly 
constructive. Such a role was exercised, to 
cite one instance, in the amendment offered 
by another Wisconsinite, Congressman 
CHARLES KERSTEN, of Milwaukee, providing 
$100,000,000 for utilization for refugees be- 
hind the iron curtain. It is stated that this 
$100,000,000 is more feared by the Kremlin 
than billions which we have spent for other 
purposes. That is but one sample of con- 
structive Republican effort. 


THREE BASIC QUESTIONS 


In conclusion, may I state that I do not 
purport to know all of the answers or even 
most of the answers. On the contrary, like 
yourself, I am always seeking light. I ask 
you, however, my friends, to ponder some 
questions which I have considered. What 
are the answers to these questions? 

1. How far can America go in making sug- 
gestions to allied countries without inter- 
fering in their internal affairs? Witness the 
recent political crisis in Greece, as a case in 
point. 

2. How far can we go in indicating our 
continued opposition to colonialism and im- 
perialism without further undermining the 
shaky structure of France, Great Britain, and 
our other allies. 

We know that although self-determination 
of peoples is a sound ideal, it is a fact that 
millions of people simply are not yet ready 
for self-government. 

3. How can we prevent any new Koreas 
from breaking out without however, over- 
committing ourselves and finding our lim- 
ited military resources scattered through- 
out the globe? 

Those are not easy questions. They do 
not permit of snap judgment. They merit 
our earnest and most detailed review if ours 
is to be a successfully dynamic policy for a 
dynamic age. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I need hardly tell you, my 
friends, that a vigilant fourth estate is 
today, as it has always been, one of the 
greatest safeguards of this constitutional 
Republic. 

May I respectfully suggest this: Never pull 
your punches. Never withhold from your 
news or editorial reports a single item whose 
withdrawal from the news would give confi- 
dence to a malefactor or a bungler or a cor- 
rupt individual. 

However, may you, and for that matter, 
may I and all of my colleagues, ever remem- 
ber that there are “things of good report,” 
and it is up to us to convey them to all the 
people, 





The Meeting of the Americans and the 
Russians at the Elbe 
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or 
HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1952 
Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 


ator from Vermont [Mr. PLanpers] is 
necessarily absent from the Senate to- 















day, and at his request I ask that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter entitled “The Oath at the Elbe,” 
written by Joseph Polowsky, and an arti- 
cle entitled “How Yank Met Russ First 
Time on Elbe in 1945,” published in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune of April 25, 1949. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE OaTH AT THE ELBE 


Cuicaco, Inu., April 25, 1952. 

Seven years ago, on April 25, 1945, six 
American soldiers crossed the Elbe River in 
a@ small boat, uniting on a common meeting 
ground the Allied armies of the east and the 
west. On the day the armies met as friends 
at the Elbe River, the Allied Governments 
met at San Francisco to give birth to the 
United Nations as a world political organi- 
zation. 

The meeting of the armies at the Elbe 
River and the meeting of the governments 
at San Franciso were the two greatest events 
of human brotherhood in modern history. 
Their occurrence on the same day assured 
that April 25, 1945, would take its place as 
the most important day of modern world his- 
tory, and become a beacon light to inspire 
coming generations of mankind to walk in 
the ways of peace. 

The soldiers at the Elbe River voiced the 
hope that April 25 would be honored each 
year by mankind. Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, who was a delegate at San Fran- 
cisco on the day the United Nations was born, 
called the effort to honor April 25 a great 
crusade. Senator Vandenberg made his fare- 
well appearance before the United Nations 
on April 25, 1949, to further that effort. 

Ambassador Warren R. Austin, United 
States representative to the United Nations, 
said on April 25, 1949: “It seems to me im- 
portant that we remember these two historic 
occasions, both of which should serve to in- 
spire unceasing and successful striving for 
the maintenance of peace. I wish to affirm 
my desire that appropriate means be found 
for its (April 25) being brought to the atten- 
tion of the world each year.” That month 
the Governments of the Philippines, Leba- 
non, and Costa Rica, and the President of the 
General Assembly, took steps within the 
United Nations to have April 25 established 
as a day dedicated to world peace. 

The United Nations set aside April 25, 1949, 
as a day to honor those who gave their lives 
in the service of the United Nations in the 
preceding year. On April 25, 1949, all of 
the delegates to the United Nations General 
Assembly remained standing for a minute in 
silent tribute to those honored United Na- 
tions dead. May those ceremonies become a 
precedent, and April 25 each year be cele- 
brated as a day of peace to honor all those 
who have given their lives that the United 
Nations might come into being and live on. 

The sacrifice which went into creating the 
United Nations and keeping it alive will not 
be forgotten. With patience and perspective, 
things will work themselves out, because they 
have to. The spirit of April 25, 1945, is as 
big and as broad as the aspirations of all 
mankind for a better world, and transcends 
the personalities of individuals and the na- 
tures of governments. Its spirit also in- 
cludes those who, by the accidents of his- 
tory, at some time fought the United Nations 
or swerved in carrying on its work. For the 
world will yet remember April and be glad. 
Honoring the birthday of the United Nations 
and the indestructible spirit of April 25, men 
will again meet as friends, and a sense of 
dignity and continuity will return to human 
history. 

On April 25, 1945, addressing the delegates 
at the birth of the United Nations in San 
Francisco, the chairman said: “We approach 
our task humbly, but with united resolu- 
tion. The prayers of the people of the world 
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are with us. They are spoken in many 
tongues and in the words of many creeds. 
But they are as one voice, rising from the 
tragedy and suffering of war, in prayer for 
lasting peace. Thus fortified, and with the 
guidance of Almighty God, we must and 
shall fulfill the purpose for which we have 
come together.” 

Approaching their task humbly, but with 
united resolution, the soldiers grouped at 
the Elbe River on April 25, 1945 were also 
attempting to fulfill the purpose for which 
they had come together. 

Two days before the meeting of the Amer- 
ican and Russian armies at the Elbe River, 
a civilian group of 200 old men, women, and 
children, streaming westward, and stopped 
by the blown bridge over the Elbe at Strehla, 
had encamped for the night, huddled about 
the bridgehead. That night the advancing 
Russians saw lights flickering at the bridge- 
head from a distance. Believing enemy mili- 
tary units were engaged for a stand, they 
bombarded the bridgehead with artillery. 

On the morning of April 25, 1945, Lt. Al- 
bert Kotzebue’s patrol of American infantry- 
men reached the west bank of the Elbe at 
Strehla. Upon being hailed by the Russian 
soldiers on the east bank, the Americans 
prepared for a crossing. The only means 
available for the crossing was an old wooden 
boat moored to the shore. The Elbe, flooded 
by spring rains, was a swift running river. 
To avoid being swept downstream when mak- 
ing their crossing, the Americans moved the 
boat upstream to be swept by the river into 
the remains of the bridge jutting out from 
the east bank. Achieving their objective, 
the six American infantrymen crossed the 
Elbe River at noon and were joyously greeted 
by the Russians. 

The greetings took place in the midst of 
200 corpses of old men, women, and children, 
After the preliminary greetings, the Ameri- 
can and Russian soldiers looked down at the 
bodies, especially the body of a little girl 
with blue eyes and long brown hair at the 
river's edge. 

At this historic moment of the meeting of 
the armies all of the soldiers swore that the 
nations must and would live at peace. 

As one of the six American infantrymen 
to make the boat crossing over the Elbe River 
7 years ago, I believe I voice the feelings of 
all of us on this seventh anniversary of the 
day in history when men met as brothers. 

I therefore call upon the nations for a 
new birth of conciliation and friendship; 
that the oath sworn on the blood-soaked his- 
toric ground at the Elbe River shall be ful- 
filled and become an abiding assurance of 
man's future. 

JOSEPH POLOWSKY,. 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of April 
25, 1949] 
How YanKks Met Russ ON ELBE In 1945 
(By John H. Thompson) 

Sunlight pecking away at the leaden clouds 
tried to warm the chill German air and 
soften the harsh lines of the grotesque dead 
scattered like seed along the bank. Up from 
the water’s edge strode the American lieu- 
tenant with five of his men. The sun’s 
rays glinted on the combat medals of the 
brown-shirted men coming down toward the 
Americans. The American Army and the 
Russian Army were meeting. Not with 
barbed wire, iron curtains, curses, and guns. 
But meeting, over the bodies of their com- 
mon enemy, with outstretched hands, smiles, 
and drinks from the same bottle. 

Strange as it may seem today, that scene 
Was not so strange 4 years ago, for then it 
was the long-heralded meeting of combat 
allies on the banks of the Elbe River, April 
25, 1945, 2 weeks before the complete capitu- 
lation of the German armed forces, 


HAILED AT FIRST JUNCTURE 


Torgau on the Elbe has been hailed offi- 
cially since that day as the first juncture of 
the two vast armies. Hundreds of thousands 
of words were written about Torgau by news- 
paper and radio correspondents, from the 
first meeting of an American combat patrol 
to the subsequent gargantuan banquets ex- 
changed by the ranking Soviet and Ameri- 
can commanders. Torgau was covered by the 
world press like a blanket. I was there, too, 
the first Allied correspondent to meet the 
Russians on the Elbe. But Torgau wasn't 
the first meeting. 

Four hours before, 16 miles south at 
Strehla on the Elbe, another combat patrol 
had made the first historic meeting. In all 
the confusion of those wild days at end of 
the war, this patrol lost out on the pub- 
licity. 

Lt. William D. Robertson, of Los Angeles, 
who had led the four-man patrol to Torgau, 
made his mark in history by bringing back 
four Russian soldiers to the headquarters 
of his Sixty-ninth Infantry Division as evi- 
dence. 


HISTORY DETOURED BY DELAYS 


Lt. Albert L. Kotzebue, of Houston, Tex., 
made the first contact at Strehla but stayed 
there with most of his 28-man patrol, wait- 
ing for his regiment to straighten out its 
orders. Radio messages were garbled, de- 
layed, lost, or misunderstood and history 
walked on past Lieutenant Kotzebue and 
Pvt. Joseph P. Polowsky of 1663 South Cen- 
tral Park Avenue, Chicago, second of the 
First Army’s men to meet the Russians, who 
was Kotzebue’s German interpreter. 

But here's how it all happened, 4 years ago, 

Hell-bent toward Berlin, General Bradley's 
Twelfth Army group had been pulled back 
on its haunches by orders from on high. It 
would stop west of the Elbe River, consider- 
ably west, and wait for the Russians. 


DIVISIONS PUSH, STRAIN 


As a result General Hodges, First Army 
was drawn up along the line of the Mulde 
River, champing at the bit, by mid-April. 
The orders were strict. Security patrols were 
permitted beyond the Mulde but only up 
to about 5 miles. That’s what the brass 
said. 

But every division was pushing and strain- 
ing, hoping someone in the outfit would take 
achance. The Sixty-ninth Division was no 
exception. Somehow the patrols went out, 
farther than 5 miles, looking for Russians. 

On April 24, Lieutenant Kotzebue loaded 
his men into seven jeeps and started east. 
Cautiously they probed through small towns, 
Polowsky in the jeep with the lieutenant. 
Mobs of German soldiers, stragglers and in 
units, were heading west, away from the 
Russians. In each village the patrol found 
civilians terrified that the Russians were on 
the way. Kotzebue’s men disarmed the sol- 
diers and sent them back toward the Mulde. 
The patrol encountered scores of freed 
American and allied prisoners and sent all of 
them back in the same direction. 


PUSH EAST FROM KUEHREN 


That night Kotzebue holed up in Kuehren, 
8 miles east of the Mulde, and the next 
morning pushed on east. Now and then the 
jeeps, mounting machine guns would give 
chase to German staff cars in which officers 
tried to escape. More and more German 
soldiers were encountered, all of them eager 
to surrender. 

At 11:30, in a court yard full of joyous 
displaced persons, tasting the intoxication 
of freedom, the patrol encountered a Pole 
on horseback. They thought at first he was 
@ Russian until Polowsky explained the dif- 
ference. The Pole waved them on east and, 
near noon, Kotzebue reached the Elbe at 
Strehla. 

Through field glasses he could see Russian 
soldiers cross the river. He was certain they 
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were Russians for the sun gleamed on their 
medals, and only Russians wore medals into 
combat But no answer came when he fired 
two green flares, supposedly the agreed-upon 
recognition signals. Another displaced Pole 
who had joined the party yelled “Amerikan- 
ski” in a stentorian voice. Kotzebue decided 
that ought to do the trick and prepared to 
cross. 


GROUPS SALUTE, SHAKE HANDS 


With a hand grenade he broke the chains 
holding two sailboats and a barge. Into one 
boat he piled Polowsky, Corp. Steplten A. Ko- 
walski, of New York City, and Pvts. John 
Wheeler, of Winstead, Conn.; Edward P. Huff, 
of Riverside, N. J., and Larry Hamlin, of To- 
waoc, Colo. The current threatened to carry 
them down stream but muscles laid into the 
make shift paddles and they drew up to the 
wreckage of a pontoon bridge on the eastern 
shore. Down the bank to meet them came 
three Russian officers, one a press photog- 
rapher. It was 12:30 p. m. as the two groups 
saluted, smiled, and shook hands. The 
mighty pincers from east and west finally 
had met in the heart of Germany. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue met Lt. Col. Alex- 
ander T. Gardiev, commanding the One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-fifth Rifle Regiment, and 
then recrossed the river to take his patrol 
north to Greinitz, where there was a better 
crossing by hand ferry. There the drinking 
and eating, which had started at Strehla, 
went on as the American lieutenant was in- 
troduced to General Rusakov, commander of 
the Fifty-eighth Guards Division, and then 
the corps commander. The Russian brass 
seemed a bit miffed that they had to put up 
with a mere lieutenant for this celebration, 
a shoeless lieutenant at that. Kotzebue had 
drenched himself on the ferry and had taken 
off his shoes to dry them. 


BRASS SECRETLY PLEASED 


The toasts began, interminable toasts 
which were to go on for a week or more at 
other parties; toasts to the late President 
Roosevelt, to President Truman, Winston 
Churchill, and Joseph Stalin; toasts to eter- 
nal friendship. Kotzebue of course had 
radioed his headquarters but the messages 
produced only a comedy of errors. So he 
waited. 

The map coordinates he at first reported 
were inaccurate, and a liaison plane which 
flew out to the Elbe could find no evidence 
of a meeting. Instead it drew fire. His regi- 
ment was in a tizzy. Maj. Gen. Emil F. Rein- 
hardt, commander of the Sixty-ninth Divi- 
sion, was in a stew, secretly pleased but offi- 
cially full of dire threats. The higher brass 
also expressed indignation at this violation 
of orders. 

But before Kotzebue’s position could be 
made clear—it wasn't until late that night — 
history had tapped the shoulder of Lieuten- 
ant Robertson. An intelligence officer from 
the same regiment, he had started off the 
morning of April 25 to round up German 
prisoners with a force of three other soldiers, 
one jeep, and a lot of curiosity. The curi- 
osity led them on and on, through swarms 
of surrendering German soldiers and fleeing 
civilians, to Torgau, 25 miles from the Mulde 
River. . 

Robertson had no flares but he climbed 
to the top of a 300-foot tower. From the 
belfry he hung a bed sheet on which he and 
his men had daubed red and blue, produc- 
ing a makeshift American flag. The flag 
only drew more small-arms fire and a blast 
from an antitank gun across the river, not 
exactly the welcome Robertson expected 
from the Red army. 

Robertson then collected a freed American 
naval ensign and a freed Russian prisoner, 
both of whom spoke German, and in this 
manner had his greetings shouted across the 
river. The small-arms fire ceased and Rob- 
ertzon scampered down to the river bank 
where the shattered bridge lay in the water. 
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Slowly Robertson inched out along a nar- 
row girder. From the other end came a Rus- 
sian lieutenant, crawling on hands and knees. 
Near the eastern shore they met. Robertson 
pounded the Russian happily on the knee 
and continued on to shore. The time was 
4 p. m., almost 4 hours after Kotzebue’s for- 
gotten meeting. 


PERSUADES FOUR TO RETURN 

Another round of drinking started, this 
time for Robertson and his men. They ex- 
changed watches with their new Soviet pals, 
a deal which obviously benefited the Rus- 
sians. They drank toasts. Then Robertson 
did the smartest thing of all. He persuaded 
four Russians to return with him and the 
patrol. 

The brass couldn't ignore these facts (most 
of them were delighted, unofficially). Every 
correspondent on the front was at Rein- 
hardt'’s headquarters in Naunof when the 
Russians came in. It was the big story, and, 
of course, a news black-out immediately was 
clamped on for 48 hours, until April 27 at 
6 p. m., so the news could be announced 
simultaneously by the Big Three. 

General Reinhardt ordered Col. C. M., 
Adams, the regimental commander, to start 
back for the Elbe at once with the Russians 
and make arrangements for the meetings of 
the higher brass to follow. It was about 
1:30 in the morning when the caravan of 
13 jeeps left Adams’ command post at Treb- 
sen. Unbeknownst to my fellow scribes back 
at Reinhardt’s headquarters, I was a stow- 
away, riding in the lead jeep with Lieutenant 
Robertson. 

CROSS IN RACING SHELLS 

Dawn was a sleasy gray as we reached the 
ewiftly flowing Elbe. Our Russian major 
shouted commands across the water, waking 
up tired soldiers bundled in greatcoats. Two 
of them unloosed a barge and tried to paddle 
across. The impatient major broke into a 
boathouse and dragged out a racing shell, 
seated himself in the stern, and invited 
Colonel Adams to come aboard. That's the 
Way we crossed to meet the Red Army, bal- 
anced precariously inside the thin skin of 
two racing shells, paddled by Russians. 

Russian Officers and enlisted men came for- 
ward as Colonel Adams led the party up 
through the dew-drenched grass. More sa- 
lutes and handshakes. More translations. 
The Russian battalion commander led us to 
an abandoned German barracks where his 
men had eaten the night before. Husky Red 
soldiers cleared the tables by pitching dirty 
dishes out the window. In another moment 
crates of “liberated” cognac and champagne 
appeared. Out came bottles of vodka, tins 
of sardines, sausages, and cheeses, Alcohol 
600n loosened the atmosphere, and in a short 
while Russians and Americans were seated 
around the tables drinking. 


TRIBUNE SCOOP BLOWS UP 


Two hours later my scoop blew up in my 
face. Through the door came Mrs. Anne 
Stringer, of the United Press and a photog- 
rapher from International News Service. 
They had persuaded an artillery officer to 
fly to the Elbe in a liaison plane to join the 
party. In no time at all pretty Mrs. Stringer 
was the center of the group, with half a 
dozen Soviet officers trying to make time. 

Later Colonel Adams met his opposite 
number. In the afternoon, accompanied by 
the remainder of the press corps, General 
Reinhardt came to meet General Russakov. 
And they had a party. Within a week Maj. 
Gen. C. R. Hubener sat at a Russian banquet 
table, and then came the really big feasts 
for General Hodges, and finally General Brad- 
ley and his staff, who were the guests of 
Marshal Koniev. All these Russian banquets 
later were duplicated in return engagements 
on the American side. 

The spontaneous joviality of the first meet- 
ings soon was gone. Within 2 days after the 


patrols had met, Moscow had rung down 
the iron curtain. 
Ivan and GI Joe had met, despite the 
barrier, without political overtones, 
and had found pleasure in their meeting. 
But that was the last thing Moscow wanted. 
By such fraternization Ivan might soon be 
corrupted, might soon realize Stalinism had 
sold him a bill of goods. So, except for the 
Official banquets, the iron curtain effectively 
prevented any further meeting of soldiers 
on the banks of the Elbe. 





Issue Deeper Than Wage Raises 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Issue Deeper Than Wage 
Raises,” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 13, 1952. This article is 
also very pertinent to the questions 
which are being discussed in the Senate 
in connection with the steel seizure. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Issur Deeper THAN Wace RaIsEs—PAssive 
Moop oF CONGRESS IN Face or STEEL INDUS- 
Try SEIZURE RESEMBLES THAT OF Nazi Law- 
MAKERS IN EarLy HITLER Days 

(By David Lawrence) 

When Hitler began ignoring the constitu- 
tion of the German Republic back in 1933 
and arguing that he had inherent powers 
and that judges should decide cases on the 
basis of local sentiment the members of the 
national legislature in Berlin were passive 
and acquiescent. 

There is no Hitler in sight today in the 
United States, but the passive mood of Con- 
gress in the face of a usurpation of power by 
the President of the United States in seizing 
the steel industry is just about as it was in 
prewar Germany. 

There has been more excitement and out- 
burst of indignation here lately over the way 
mink coats were obtained and more denun- 
ciation of the behavior of a lot of underpaid 
and dishonest employees of the Treasury De- 
partment than there has been about the 
stealing from the people of the constitutional 
rights which are designed to protect private 
property. 

It is true that many Members of Congress 
are absent from Washington due to the 
Easter recess, but even in the Senate about 
the strongest action they can think of is to 
make an academic study of seizure powers of 
a President in circumstances when there is 
no law that authorizes it. 

There are some signs that businessmen 
throughout the country are greatly disturbed 
by what has happened. One would think 
the “liberals who are usually in the fore- 
front in any battle to preserve constitutional 
liberties would be demanding action by Con- 
gress to repudiate what the President has 
done. Instead, the radical and so-called 
liberal group are standing by the adminis- 
tration, insisting that the CIO union de- 
serves a wage increase. 

Whether the increases recommended by 
the Wage Stabilization Board are or are not 
justified by the economic facts is no longer 
the issue. The steel companies would have 
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settled long before the strike call if they 
could have been assured of a price increase, 
It is strange how adept the administration 
spokesmen have become in trying to focus 
attention on the wage increase, as if the steel 
industry wasn’t ready to pay a just wage and 
perhaps even the amounts recommended by 
the Wage Stabilization Board if someone in 
the Government were prepared or is now pre- 
pared to give an assurance of price increases 
to meet the added costs. 

For several days the country has been led 
to belive that there were serious negotiations 
going on here between the unions and the 
steel companies, with Government officials 
acting as mediators. But the sum total of 
all this has been that the administration has 
refused to concede that any price increases 
beyond those covered under OPS regulations 
could be given. 

When Chairman Feinsinger of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, who has been conduct- 
ing some of the negotiations, was asked at a 
hearing before the Senate Labor Committee 
on Tuesday whether a price boost was re- 
quired to break the deadlock, he replied: 

“Yes, to a considerable extent.” 

This is the first bit of realism that has 
broken through the clouds of distortion that 
have hung over the whole steel negotiation. 

Another piece of deception has not yet 
been fully exposed. The administration 
spokesmen, by their published statements, 
are trying to get across the same idea that 
President Truman used in his radio speech 
last week, namely, that it would have de- 
layed matters to utilize the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s machinery. Certainly this would not 
have been true if the President had acted at 
least a month before the strike was called. 
This correspondent long ago, in one of these 
dispatches, warned that a deadlock had been 
reached in the steel negotiations and that, 
without a substantial price increase, there 
wouldn’t be any settlement. Most of the 
news correspondents who followed the case 
knew this, too. It seems that every one in 
Washington knew it except the President, 
who was receiving inside reports almost 
daily from the negotiators. 

But Mr. Truman preferred to play politics. 
He preferred to take the union's side on wage 
increases and evidently believed that the 
steel industry was sufficiently unpopular 
from a political viewpoint that it wouldn't 
matter if he seized the industry without 
benefit of law. But, instead, Mr. Truman 
has succeeded in sending cold shivers down 
the spines of every one who owns property 
in America. For if, without specific author- 
ization by Congress, the President can seize 
the steel industry, he can seize all the corner 
grocery stores, all the shops, and all the sav- 
ings-bank deposits and hand them over to 
any pressure group that he selects. 

Seizure of private property without due 
process of law is a plain violation of the 
Constitution. No President has ever done it 
before. All seizures in the past have been 
derived from an existing statute, usually 
passed in connection with military operations 
in wartime. 





Framework for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, at re- 
cent ceremonies at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in Baltimore, Mr. Milton S. Ei- 
president of Pennsylvania 


senhower, 

















State College, presented a scholarly and 
distinctly realistic appraisal of problems 
facing the world today, and of respon- 
sibilities resting upon individual citizens 
in connection with efforts to achieve 
world peace. Inasmuch as united sup- 
port of our citizenry is a requisite to 
successful action by this country toward 
that most desirable goal, such a 
thoughtful contribution toward the solu- 
tion of world problems deserves to be 
brought to the attention of as many of 
our people as possible. The additional 
fact that the address was delivered un- 
der the auspices of such a high stand- 
ing institution as Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, of which our State of Maryland 
is justly proud, entitles it to widespread 
reading. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of Mr. Eisenhower be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FRAMEWORK FOR PEACE 
(By Milton S. Eisenhower) 


The people of the United States want to 
live and let live, yet we find ourselves fight- 
ing a restricted war and preparing for a 
global conflict which we hope desperately 
may be avoided. 

Postwar tensions have caused confusion, 
frustration, and a sense of defeatism in the 
United States. One reason is, to be sure, the 
unpredictability of the whole stream of 
events. But two new facts of our history 
also have a bearing on our present state of 
mind. 

Throughout most of our development as a 
nation, beginning with 1620 and proceeding 
almost without exception to 1945, we of the 
United States, in spite of all impediments, 
experienced only complete success in every- 
thing we undertook. We conquered a wil- 
derness, won wars, built the production 
marvel of the world, achieved the highest 
level of mass education in history, and made 
enormous strides in the sciences and cul- 
tural affairs generally. We knew only quick, 
complete success. 

But now we find ourselves in a complex 
situation which will not be resolved quickly 
and in which there may never be complete 
or definitive success, as we have known suc- 
cess in the past. 

Our present situation is quite different 
from anything we have encountered before, 
save for the possible exception of the Civil 
War: we are now in a mighty struggle that 
is not so much for geographic empire as for 
intellectual empire. It is a struggle for the 
mastery of men's minds and men's very souls, 
And such a struggle—as may be witnessed by 
the lingering effects of our own Civil War— 
is not resolved in 5 or 10 years, or even in 
a generation. 

The realization that good may not neces- 
sarily, and certainly not quickly, triumph 
through our immediate efforts, as it always 
has before, forces upon us a psychological 
and philosophic adjustment which is dif- 
ficult for us to make. 

A second new fact is that we can no longer 
employ war successfully to gain noble ends. 
We have heretofore used war to effectuate 
national policy, to establish freedom, to pro- 
tect the Union, to save democracy; and we 
will fight again, if we must. But we won't 
truly serve our larger purpose if we are com- 
pelled to fight, for modern war will create 
the human misery and the economic and 
social chaos in which communism thrives 
and democracy tends to die. 

We are at a period in our history when, 
while remaining so strong that our enemy 
does not dare to attack, we must employ 
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reason, persuasion, and moral example to 
gain our goals. This factor, too, has con- 
tributed to a sense of confusion, frustration, 
and defeatism. 

While we can no longer use war success- 
fully to achieve our ends, my own view is, 
candidly, that there is nothing under the 
sun which the free nations of the world 
cannot accomplish, if they will. We have 
the resources, the manpower, the skills, and 
the social organization essential to a tre- 
mendous and ultimately successful cooper- 
ative effort. We can literally do anything 
we make up our minds todo. It is necessary 
for us first, however, to agree among our- 
selves on what we want to do, and then to 
spell out a program in terms so simple that 
the hundreds of millions of persons who 
constitute the free nations may understand 
it and work for it. 

From the perspective of a jet airplane, 
soaring to its greatest height, I am going 
to suggest to you a framework within which 
a total program for peace might be con- 
structed. I have no great confidence that 
the framework I offer is of the proper sub- 
stance or texture, but I am absolutely cer- 
tain that a sound framework is desperately 
needed, for a total program for peace re- 
quires the participation and allegiance of 
millions of people of widely varying culture; 
their judgments will in the end prevail; there 
must be an over-all plan within which all 
interdependent parts may be developed, no 
matter how gradually. 

The construction of peace may be divided 
into two time periods. 

The first period involves emergency pro- 
grams designed primarily to prevent aggres- 
sion and thus buy time for more funda- 
mental development. 

The second period, beginning with the 
first but projecting into the mists of future 
time, involves the much more tedious and 
intricate task of building permanent peace. 

The emergency period must be character- 
ized largely by sheer power. We face an 
enemy of keen intellect and a cunning un- 
derstanding of human nature. But his basal 
instincts are primitive. The primitive has 
respect only for power—power superior to 
his own. In this respect, our first problem 
is much like that which Governor Bradford 
faced when Canonicus, chief of the Narra- 
gansetts, sent him a snakeskin filled with 
arrows. If Bradford had hestitated, the In- 
dians most likely would have attacked; but 
he understood the primitive mind. He 
promptly returned the snakeskin filled with 
powder and shot, and the Indians did not 
attack. 

We must be strong in military power. 
For a generation or more we may have to 
maintain a large military establishment and 
be prepared for all-out mobilization should 
that be required. We must use this power 
to put down aggression in the East and to 
cooperate with our friends in Europe and 
elsewhere for the protection of our civiliza- 
tion. Even in sheer economic terms, it is 
cheaper to cooperate with our friends for the 
maintenance of our way of life than it would 
be, a'one, to build a Gibraltar of the Western 
Hemisphere. And such a Gibraltar is an il- 
lusion at best. If we surrendered Europe and 
the Middle East to Russia, she then would 
have superiority of manpower, natural re- 
sources, and production. The United States 
would not long exist as an island of freedom 
in a sea of communism. 

Military strength must of course be 
matched by intellectual, moral, and eco- 
nomic strength. There are terrible intel- 
lectual and moral weaknesses in cur national 
fabric today, but they are obvious to all; 
and for brevity I turn at once to the need for 
economic strength. 

The public economy, including the mili- 
tary, can be supported only by the private 
economy. If through ignorance, careless- 
ness, or stubbornnes we permitted a weak- 
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ening of the private economy, our whole ef- 
fort domestically and internationally would 
collapse, with frightening consequences. 

We have not, I think, taken the steps es- 
sential to the maintenance of economic sta- 
bility and strength. Here I do not point a 
finger at a partisan group, but at all of us. 

The intense specialization which charac- 
terizes modern life has given us a verticalized 
society in which one segment often seems 
not to understand other segments. 

Many things must be done to protect our 
economic strength, each of which calls for 
organized unselfishness. Certainly we need 
to eliminate ail nonessential expenditures, 
both public and private. Yet the Federal 
Government is spending tremendous sums on 
postponable projects, such as the reclama- 
tion of new lands. Agricultural expendi- 
tures are also very large, even though the 
original goal of parity income for farmers has, 
on the average, been an actuality since 1942. 
Expenditures in other fields follow a similar 
pattern. It seems highly probable that a 
firmer fiscal policy might have yielded 
greater defense and more effective aid to 
foreign countries; prudent fiscal manage- 
ment might well have held the cost of a 
bomber at $2,000,000 instead of the present 
cost of $3,500,000. 

Other efforts to prevent inflation have been 
as ineffectual as our control of expenditures. 
Agriculture understandably objects to price 
control at less than parity for each individual 
crop; labor naturally objects to wage freezes 
if the cost of living rises; industry logically 
objects to wage increases unless prices also 
go upward. The vicious circle that could 
lead to a terrible weakening of our economy 
grows and expands; the twin demands of 
high prices and taxes now bear so heavily on 
millions of people that a tax revolt is threat- 
ened, particularly at the local and State levels 
where indispensable public services are 
financed. 

We need some austerity of our own: the 
American people must realize that if we are 
to shift as much of our energies and produc- 
tion to defense as the emergency requires, 
than we must give up something else. 

Economic instability or collapse in the 
United States could lead to a loss of all our 
freedoms—our interdependent political, per- 
sonal, and economic freedoms. Such a ca- 
lamity here would be followed by similar 
disasters in most countries of the world. 
Then the Communists could readily reach 
their goal. 

I suggest that a permanent program for 
peace may be considered under four general, 
interdependent headings, each including a 
vast field of human activity. 

One of these involves the building of that 
genuine understanding among the peoples of 
the world on which all other cooperative 
effort may be based. Unfortunately, this 
kind of understanding does not today exist 
in any nation of the world. 

All of us need to understand the nature 
of the modern intellectual and moral 
struggie. It begun a great many years ago. 
It built up with bewildering rapidity during 
World Wars I and II, and has reached a 
climax now. It is a conflict, essentially, be- 
tween those who believe in and wish to abide 

by the cardinal concepts of our Judeo- 
Christian heritage, and those who at the 
outset reject such principles—as Marx did, 
and as Lenin did, and as Stalin does today. 

Another aspect of the intellectual task is 
for us to come to understand peoples of other 

nations and cultures as people. We must 
know their histories, their problems, their 
hopes, their aspirations. And they must 
thus know us. Otherwise, we cannot under- 
take the third phase of the intellectual task, 
which is to develop a deep and thorough 
comprehension of those specific economic, 
social, and psychological situations which 
often are determining factors in the ever- 
present issue of peace or war. 
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Most of the peoples of the world have not 
even a modicum of understanding of us as 
individuals or as a nation. They think of us 
as being all rich through no fault or effort 
of our own, night-clubbish, frivolous in our 
outiook upon the rest of the world, and im- 
perialistic. 

The real America has been hidden from 
them. They know nothing about the simple 
life that surrounds the rural churches of 
America. They know very little about the 
operation of our school system, or about the 
working of our municipal, State, and Federal 
governments. They know essentially noth- 
ing about the America that is self-critical, 
and generous, and reyerent. 

Indeed, we have been trying to sell the 
American system to the rest of the world by 
bragging about our material achievements. 
These achievements are enormously impor- 
tant. But we have hurled our mesSages into 
economic and intellectual climates which are 
so different from ours that the people can- 
not comprehend the meanings of our words. 
Thus, instead of creating understanding, we 
have built envy and near hatred—as in India, 
for example. 

Misunderstanding of our motives is preva- 
lent and far reaching, even among the lead- 
ers of friendly nations. Such misunder- 
standings are part of a deliberate design. 
They result from two great forces, one nega- 
tive and one positive, which are loose in the 
world today. 

The negative force is censorship in a hun- 
dred forms. Today 75 percent of all the 
people who inhabit the earth live behind 
walls of censorship. They are permitted to 
know only what their political leaders want 
them to know. And while this terrible power 
is being used—manifest by the iron curtain 
of Russia and her satellites, and the “lace 
curtains” of the Middle East, Africa, and 
South America—while this negative force is 
being used to keep peoples from knowing the 
truth, the Communists with powerful instru- 
ments of communication are filling human 
minds everywhere with treacherous lies day 
after day. In 42 languages, 24 hours each 
day, the insidious spreading of bigger and 
bigger lies goes on. 

In this phase of the world struggle we of 
the United States and other free countries 
have been fighting with popguns and pea 
shooters. We should have been dropping 
intellectual atomic bombs. 

A second phase of a long-time program for 
peace involves enlightened economic coopera- 
tion among nations—that type of coopera- 
tion which may give peoples everywhere the 
right to hope that by their own efforts they 
can improve their present desperate situa- 
tions. One nation cannot long support other 
nations. Generous help has been necessary 
for a temporary period; the productive, sci- 
entific, and educational facilities of some 
nations were so recently destroyed, while 
others did not so suffer. But in terms of 
generations of time, this type of cooperation 
is neither desirable nor feasible. Others do 
not want our charity, and it will not buy 
respect. 

There are, however, manifold opportunities 
for economic cooperation, as opposed to eco- 
nomic support, which will help all nations, 
including the United States. ; 

Had there been effective economic co- 
operaticn in China, far back in the early 
stages of Communist development, China 
today might not be suffering the throes of 
Russian imperialism. The men on the lands 
of China, with few scientific practices, pro- 
duced miserably little, and they were per- 
mitted to retain only a part of what they pro- 
duced. They lost power to resist, and they 
were not even sure that what they had was 
worth saving. They know better today. But 
it is too late. 

Hunger exists all over the world. Three- 
fourths of the peoples of the world are con- 
sistently undernourished—two-thirds of 
them tragically so. Hungry, disease-ridden 
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people do not think first of the great ab- 
stractions of life: of freedom, and tolerance, 
and justice. They think of the elemental 
business of getting food for themselves and 
their children who are dying prematurely all 
around them. The application of scientific 
practices to the still-productive lands of the 
world would cost little. Increased produc- 
tion would help them and us—for our world 
trade is predominately with the more pros- 
perous areas of the globe. 

From our point of view, perhaps the most 
ominous eccnomic problem in the world to- 
day involves the relationship of the dollar 
and sterling areas of the world, primarily 
Europe and the United States. This is a per- 
Pplexing, delicate matter of long standing. 
Rapid deterioration has been evident in re- 
cent years. In a 35-year period, between 
1914 and 1949, the United States shipped to 
Europe $101,000,000,000 more in goods and 
services than Europe shipped to us. We gave 
away 75 percent of the total. This disparity 
has been obscured by Marshall and defense 
dollars, but eventually it will again come to 
the fore, and a solution is not in sight. That 
solution is going to call for deeper economic 
thinking and more intelligent long-range 
planning than we of the United States usually 
indulge in. Yet a healthy economic rela- 
tionship between Europe and the United 
States is an imperative in any program for 
peaceful living and development. 

These few examples may imply, as they 
should, that there are tremendous opportuni- 
ties in the world today for mutually helpful 
economic cooperation, and that economic co- 
operation is one of the strategies we must 
employ in our program for permanent peace. 

A third phase of such a program must be 
political cooperation to settle those disputes 
which constantly arise among nations and 
which, if unresolved, might often break into 
overt hostilities. Their number is legion. 
To solve them, we need effective machinery 
for continuous multilateral negotiation. 

I do not imply that the traditional ex- 
change of diplomats among nations, pri- 
marily involving bilateral negotiations, is ob- 
solete. But this effort must be buttressed 
by the United Nations, or a strengthened 
United Nations. For in our interdependent 
world, almost any problem worthy of discus- 
sion automatically affects many nations. 
Peace is now a cooperative, indivisible enter- 
prise. 

Unfortunately, Russia and her satellites 
have sabotaged most of the good things the 
United Nations has tried to do. Chaos, ten- 
sion, and despair serve the Russian purpose 
better than order and hope. If eventually 
it becomes clear that Russia will not coop- 
erate, then the remainder of the world will 
have no choice but to reorganize the present 
cooperative world structure, with Russia and 
her satellites excluded. This would be a 
terrible choice to have to make, for it would 
guarantee that for generations to come the 
world would be divided into two armed 
camps. 

The patience which most of the world is 
exhibiting in this frustrating situation 1s 
fully justified. But we should keep alert 
to danger signs. Human patience can reach 
a breaking point. 

The fourth phase of a total program for 
peace involves power. Peace, wherever it 
exists—in Baltimore, in Pennsylvania, in the 
United States—is partly the product of pow- 
er. If adequate power is possessed, it usu- 
ally does not have to be used. But there 
can be no peace without it. Social man is 
an ambivalent being; he is both good and 
bad. If we tried to construct a social order 
on the basis solely of what is good in social 
man, we would only create opportunities for 
the Tamerlanes, Alexanders, Napoleons, Hit- 
lers, and Stalins of history to take control. 
We would be fools, 

But neither should we seek to depend pri- 
marily on power. As I have tried to indi- 











cate, our task is to develop the intellectual 
and moral understanding on which econom- 
ic, political, and even military cooperation 
may function successfully. At the same 
time, the United Nations must have power 
which stands in the service of the kindly 
people of the world who truly want peace, 
and which may be used quickly to put down 
aggression wherever it may occur. 

The United Nations is using power in 
Korea today. The discouraging thing here, 
however, is that one nation is carrying most 
of the burden. At the earliest possible 
moment, the Security Council or the General 
Assembly, if necessary, must be permitted 
to have a world police foree of its own, with 
the membership drawn directly from the 
peoples of all nations, and with the economic 
burden shared equitably. If this is not 
done, the generous American people will 
eventually become discouraged, not solely 
because so many of our young people are 
losing their lives, not solely because we are 
paying so much of the cost, but also because 
we would feel that the rest of the world is 
not willing to sacrifice equally for the attain- 
ment of common goals and values. 

What a tremendous thing it would be for 
all mankind if the United Nations, equipped 
with exclusive possession of atomic bombs 
and a world air force, could actually main- 
tain peace. Under such circumstances, all 
nations could reduce their own military 
establishments to the minimum needed for 
internal security. Back-breaking, poverty- 
inducing taxation could be lifted. Since the 
dawn of civilization, from a third to a half 
of man’s total efforts have gone to wasteful 
ends; what a glorious world this could be if 
human effort could be directed exclusively 
toward constructive purposes. 

We are today engaged in both the emer- 
gency and longer-term tasks of peace. But 
too many of our actions today are taken 
fortuitously without, it seems to me, con- 
sideration of the need for consistency in the 
whole—for adherence to a logical pattern. 
Nor is the program for peace, if such exists, 
understood by the man on the street. That 
is a terrible, frightening shortcoming. In 
@ very real sense—in agriculture, labor, in- 
dustry, finance—international policies and 
program are merely extensions of domestic 
policies and programs. While the President 
and State Department may have primary 
responsibility for guiding international poli- 
cies and actions of our country, those poli- 
cies and actions are actually determined day 
after day by the judgments of all citizens. 
And so I emphasize that education of each 
individual right here at home is an indis- 
pensable part of a consistent effort to build 
peace. 

I suggested in the beginning that our pres- 
ent problems are no more difficult than those 
we have solved in the past. I should like to 
conclude by saying that there are many 
hopeful signs before us at this very hour. 

First, we are building some of the power 
necessary to buy time. 

Second, Russian’s maintenance of the iron 
curtain is dramatic notice of internal weak- 
nesses, which should be neither overrated nor 
underrated. Russia does not dare permit 
her own people to kiow how much better off 
are all the rest of the peoples of the world. 
Further, she is now involved in an attempt 
to control 800,000,000 human beings, only a 
relatively few of whom are Communists. 
She, too, needs time. Our weaknesses are 
evident for all to see; Russia’s are not. But 
they are sufficient to justify my saying that 
we need not suffer from hysterical fear. The 
iron curtain reminds us of that. 

A third cheering factor is the economic re- 
covery of Europe. Only 5 years ago Europe 
was prostrate. Today European production 
is about 130 percent of what it was prewar. 
Standards of living are rising. With eco- 
nomic recovery is coming new hope, height- 
ened morale, greater courage. 














Fourth, Europe is rearming. The coopera- 
tive effort for the defense of western civi- 
lization is growing, not so fast as we would 
like, but at an encouraging rate. 

Fifth, despite all impediments, truth is 
spreading. The United States, Great Britain, 
France, and other free countries have in- 
creased both the power and the effectiveness 
of their information and educational services 
to all mankind. 

Sixth, and perhaps the greatest reason for 
optimism, is the simple fact that in this his- 
toric struggle justice and morality are on 
our side. We want no special benefits for 
ourselves. We do not seek to control other 
peoples or their resources or their terri- 
tories. We adhere to the doctrine of free 
choice of peoples. We wish to live by the 
principles of mutuality in human relations 
and of the equality of all men before their 
Creator and before the law. We are willing 
that others should live by their principles. 
In the long run, our moral position will be 
the decisive influence in resolving the con- 
flict in the minds and hearts of hundreds 
of millions of people. If it be true, as a 
British historian has said, that western civi- 
lization is observing the forms and mofes 
founded on Christian belief without actually 
any longer being Christian, then surely what 
Senator MarGcareT CHASE SMITH has called 
spiritual security is a new imperative for 
each of us. 

Building pecce is patently the job of each 
individual. Each citizen must educate him- 
self so that he may help devise and main- 
tain a total strategy that can achieve success. 

The great trends of history may be likened 
to the energies of a river. Man can work 
with the river; he can build dams and dikes 
and try to cause the energy of the water 
to serve good ends rather than to destroy. 
But he cannot stop the water from reaching 
the ocean. 

The same is true of the great trends of 
history. We can work with them; we can 
try to have them serve noble purposes. But 
I doubt that we can stop them. 

All the trends of our day are toward the 
unification of our world. The world is al- 
ready one, in economic interdependence. It 
is already one physically, considering the 
speed of communication and travel. But un- 
fortunately the world is divided into a hun- 
dred parts, and especially into two great 
parts, intellectually and morally. 

It is time for all nations, if possible, and 
all free nations without fail, to agree on a 
program for peace, and to cooperate com- 
pletely and wholeheartedly in its gradual 
achievement. The statesmen of the world 
never had a more urgent assignment than 
faces them today. The citizens of the 
world—including every one of us—have 
never faced a more fateful responsibility for 
active, intelligent citizenship. I firmly be- 
lieve that we can help greatly to tip the scales 
toward lasting peace if we fulfill our re- 
sponsibility with the utmost in devotion and 
understanding. 





Excerpts From Address by Vice President 
Barkley at Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 
ner, Wilmington, Del., April 19, 1952 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON-’J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1952 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the be- 


loved and distinguished Vice President 
of the United States made a trip to the 
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first State of the Union last Saturday, 
and the people of Delaware were very 
happy to receive him. On that evening 
he made a speech at the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner held in Wilmington, 
which was one of the largest ever held. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
excerpts from the speech of the Vice 
President delivered to the people of Del- 
aware last Saturday night. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am Lappy to be the guest of the Demo- 
crats of Delaware. 

I congratulate your great organization on 
its interest in public affairs and democratic 
institutions. 

The Democratic Party was born in the days 
of the young Republic. 

It has always appealed to the youth of the 
Nation because its policies and programs 
have always been progressive and forward- 
looking. 

Thomas Jefferson, the founder of our party, 
in a letter to a friend a few years before his 
death, said: “No dead generation has a right 
to bind a live generation.” 

He did not thereby advocate or recommend 
that we ignore the sound experiences or the 
wise lessons of the past, but rather that each 
generation has a right to deal with its prob- 
lems in the light of the conditions facing the 
new generation at any given time when they 
demand attention and treatment. 

The spirit of Jefferson is a living spirit. 
He was so thoroughgoing a progressive that 
he was denounced by his enemies and the 
reactionaries of his day as a demagog and a 
revolutionary. He was a revolutionary in 
that he revolted against tyranny and believed 
in the sights of the people, and his Declara- 
tion of Independence gave impetus to the 
revolutionary spirit that created our Nation. 
The moving and living policies which were 
then denounced as demagogic and revolu- 
tionary are now accepted, even by the lineal 
descendants of his opponents, as the basis 
of free institutions. 

The world is today on tiptoe in its effort 
to maintain the democratic institutions that 
Jefferson did so much to establish. Largely 
through his efforts, the Bill of Rights was es- 
tablished in our Constitution, guaranteeing 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of assembly. 
These rights and liberties have been snuffed 
out wherever totalitarian dictatorships over- 
lord it over the people. 

What Jefferson founded both in the matter 
of party and theories of Government, An- 
drew Jackson carried on and perpetuated by 
fighting against the selfish interests. 

We are today testing, as Lincoln said at 
Gettysburg, whether this Nation, or any na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal, may long survive. 

We are undergoing unprecedented expen- 
ditures and unprecedented governmental 
controls, in order that we may strengthen our 
ability to defend our institutions and our 
will to defend them. The question which 
we in the free world face is whether these 
institutions, which we have inherited, are 
worthy of preservation and whether we are 
willing to make the sacrifices necessary for 
their preservation. I think they are worthy 
of preservation, and I think the American 
people are willing to undergo the effort neces- 

sary to preserve them, not only in America, 
but to help preserve them wherever they 
exist, and to expand the frontiers of these 
freedoms so as to make the world freer, hap- 
pier, and more prosperous under democratic 
institutions, than it can possibly be under 
any form of dictatorship or any form of po- 
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litical or religious ideology that denies the 
fundamental rights of the people. 

Thirty-nine years ago, the fourth of last 
month, I became a Member of the House 
of Representatives. My entry into the Con- 
gress was identical with the advent of the 
Woodrow Wilson administration, which 
brought new life and vigor to democratic 
institutions. 

When you consider the amazing record of 
the Democratic Party under the administra- 
tions of Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman, in 
furtherance of the Jeffersonian ideal of equal 
rights to all, the exclusive privileges to none, 
it is difficult to see how any man or woman, 
fired with the spirit of Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, can fail to work for the continued ad- 
vancement of these ideals. The administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson marked a distinc- 
tive turn in the lackadaisical attitude of our 
Government in its leadership of and coopera- 
tion with the people. 

The days of laissez faire came to an end. 
Under Wilson, great reforms were wrought in 
our economic foundations. An archaic bank- 
ing and currency system was changed under 
the Federal Reserve Act. The Federal Gov- 
ernment embarked upon an enterprise of 
helping the States build better roads. It 
gave labor and agriculture a bill of rights in 
the form of legislation providing that the 
labor of a human being is not a commodity 
to be sold at the market place, and giving 
legal sanction to organizations of laborers 
and farmers intended to advance their 
weltare. 

It strengthened the outmoded antitrust 
laws and created the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as a forum to which honest business 
might repair for the redress of grievances. 

It established the first farm credit sys- 
tem in the history of the Nation. 

It appointed the first Secretary of Labor 
under a new Department of Labor. 

These and many other progressive meas- 
ures were enacted when World War I was 
forced -upon us and interrupted the great 
program of domestic reform which Wilson 
had stimulated. 

Then came 12 years of Republican admin- 
istrations under Presidents Harding, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover. 

The Harding administration is remembered 
for the major scandals involving the public 
domain and the Veterans’ Administration, 
set up to administer laws for the benefit of 
ex-service men and women. The Teapot 
Dome became a symbol of grand larceny, 
which resulted in the indictment of Cabinet 
members and other administrators, and the 
incarceration of some of them in Federal 
prisons. 

The Coolidge administration is remembered 
for its inactivity in all flelds. Nature took 
its slow and lazy course. Nothing in the way 
of outstanding legislation, either to fortify 
or correct the hectic economic conditions 
which later brought about universal col- 
lapse, was proposed or enacted. 

The Hoover administration is remembered 
for the greatest depression, the greatest 
financial, economic, and political debacle in 
the history of the Nation. 

Following these 12 fruitless years came the 
Democratic Part into power again under the 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Under 
his leadership, our economic problems were 
seized and grappled with. The long roll of 
remedial legislation is so impressive as to 
make it impossible to catalog it all in one 
short speech. 

I call attention to the great reform ifn our 
banking system; the reorganization and 
strengthening of our financial institutions; 
the guaranty of bank deposits, and the almost 
complete elimination of bank failures in the 
United States. 

I mention the Reciprocal Trade Act, under 
which we have accomplished a remarkable 
revival of international trade. I call to the 

memory the social-security law, which men 
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had talked about for a quarter of a century, 
but which Roosevelt and the Democratic 
Party vitalized into a new relationship be- 
tween the Government and the people. 

I recall the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
which saved hundreds of thousands of 
homes, in town and city; the revival of the 
Farm Credit System, which had completely 
collapsed during the last Republican admin- 
istration; the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, under which new homes were built and 
old one repaired and modernized. 

I recall the revival of agriculture in the 
Nation, which had sunk to its lowest level 
under the last Republican administration, 
increasing the income of the farmers in less 
than 20 years by more than 600 percent per 
annum. 

I recall the legislation in behalf of honest 
business, big and little, and the collective 
bargaining law enacted for the benefit of 
labor and to stabilize relations between em- 
ployer and employee. 

I recall the flood-control enactments, de- 
signed to protect the property and citizens 
of our great river valleys from the waters 
that flow from many States. 

I recall the soil-conservation program to 
arrest the wastage of our rich lands and to 
reclaim those previously wasted, in order that 
our country may be self-supporting in the 
production of food and all things that come 
from and out of the ground. 

I recall the great program of rural elec- 
trification, which has brought light and 
power to 5,000,000 farm homes in the Nation. 

I am mentioning these out of a long list 
of constructive legislative and executive poli- 
cies, which have made our Nation more pros- 
perous than ever before in its history. 

We are not afraid to compare the $250,- 
000,000,000 annual income of the American 
people in 1951 with the §$38,000,000,000 in- 
come of 1932. 

We are not afraid to compare the 62,500,- 
000 people who are working today at higher 
wages than ever before, with the 16,000,000 
unemployed who pounded the sidewalks and 
highways in search of work in 1932. 

We are not afraid to compare the more 
than $300,000,000,000 of goods and services 
which we produced in 1951, with the closed 
factories and smokeless smokestacks of 1932. 

We are not afraid to compare the greatest 
and strongest banking system the American 
people have ever had, with the universal dis- 
asters that occurred among the banking in- 
stitutions of the Nation in 1932. 

We are not afraid to compare the record 
of the Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman ad- 
ministrations with that of any other party 
or any other series of administrations in the 
history of the country. 

Surely, the American people have not and 
will not forget this matchless program of 
their Government under Democratic con- 
trol for the benefit of the American people, 
without regard to class or condition. 

In the midst of all this, we have been 
compelled to fight another world war, from 
which we recoiled until forced by the at- 
tack upon our territory and our institu- 
tions. In the midst of these domestic ob- 
ligations, we are seeking to preserve the in- 
stitutions of democracy, to help the free 
world get on and stand on its ‘eet and to 
defend its institutions, for we ‘know that 
the greater the number of nations and the 
number of peoples who can defend their 

own democratic institutions, the greater will 
be our own security. There is no longer 
any such thing as isolated safety in the 
world of today, and while these obligations 
are burdensome, we are again confronted 
with the problem of preserving the rights 
of the people and making safer the free 
world, including our own part of it, or al- 
lowing them to become the victim of a god- 
less and ruthless aggression, under which 
there is no liberty and no human rights. 
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Surely, this great program, at home and 
abroad, will appeal to the solid common sense 
of not only the youth of our country, but 
men and women of all ages and all conditions 
who love our way of life and are prepared to 
defend it. 





Memorial Service for the Late Harold L. 


Ickes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered yesterday by Hon. Oscar L. 
Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, at 
the memorial service for the late Harold 
L. Ickes, former Secretary of the Interior, 
on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial, at 
Washington, D. C., together with a copy 
of the musical part of the program, the 
soloist being Miss Marian Anderson, con- 
tralto. 


There being no objection, the address 
and program were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


OPENING REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR Oscar L. CHAPMAN AT MEMORIAL 
SERVICE FOR THE LaTE HaRowp L. IcKEs on 
THE STEPS OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, APRIL 
20, 1952 


We meet again at the foot of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s shrine in the Nation’s Capital where 
13 years ago Harold L. Ickes, as Secretary of 
the Interior, presided at an open-air concert 
demonstrating that America’s faith in its 
basic ideals continues strong. At that time 
a great American artist, a iady of charm and 
culture, possessing a voice unrivaled in a 
hundred years, was invited to sing to the 
world from the steps of this splendid temple 
which enshrines the memory of the great 
emancipator and is a daily reminder of the 
ideals which he represented. We are to hear 
her again today in this memorial service to 
Harold L. Ickes. Mr. Ickes served longer than 
any other man as Secretary of one of the 
great Departments of the Government of the 
United States and made a lasting contribu- 
tion to the effective progress of our country. 


PRAYER AT THE MEMORIAL PROGRAM aT LINCOLN 
MONUMENT SuNpDAY, APRIL 20, 1952, By Dr. 
FReEvERICK E. REISSIG, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF WASHINGTON FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 


This is a moment set aside for us to bow 
our heads and lift our hearts in prayer to 
Almighty God. Let us all pray. 

Eternal God and Father of all mankind, 
look upon us with Thy favor as we meet at 
this historic place made sacred by the life 
and martyrdom of one of our humblest and 
noblest Presidents. 

It is here that we know no man-made 
barriers. Here, under Thy heavens and in 
the presence of this shrine we are brothers 
one to another. 

It is here today that we gratefully recall 
the life and service of one of our devoted and 
feariess leaders. For his life of integrity; for 
his impatience with racial barriers; for his 
courageous championship of unpopular but 
good causes; for his warm friendship and for 
his selflessness we are a grateful people. 
Thou, O God, didst endow him with unusual 
powers of body, mind, and spirit—rough- 
hewn and gentlie—he gave himself to the 











service of his fellow man. As we sing and 
speak to his memory, we also pray that Thou 
wilst continue to raise up men and women 
who know no fear but the fear of God, and 
no service but the service of their fellow man. 

Bless to us and to our Nation, and to all 
her people this hour of grateful memory and 
rededication to Thy will for us and our 
country. And to Thee, O God, be all honor 
and glory and praise, world without end. 
Amen. 


Appress BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR OSCAR 
L. CHAPMAN AT INTERMISSION, MFMORIAL 
SERVICE FOR THE LATE HaRo_p L. ICKES, ON 
THE STEPS OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, APRIL 
20, 1952 


Harold L. Ickes, to whom we have gathered 
to pay tribute, believed in America. He be- 
lieved that its strength stems not only from 
its material resources but also from its peo- 
ple and from the ideals which they espouse 
and practice. 

His achievements in the conservation and 
development of our resources are perpetual 
memorials to his career. 

We treasure even more his sturdy faith in 
the moral and ethical principles upon which 
America truly grows great and his courageous 
and unswering leadership in applying those 
principles in our national life. 

He opposed totalitarianism. His tolerance 
would not tolerate bigotry and injustice. 
That is why he said “No” to Hitler on helium. 
That is why he never rested in his labor to 
do away with second-class citizenship for 
Indians, Negroes, and other minorities. Be- 
cause the constitutional guaranty of equal- 
ity under law was for him a fundamental 
cornerstone of our way of life, he could not 
abide racial and religious intolerance. He 
kept the banner of civil rights flying in our 
darkest days. 

Believing that the Government should be 
the servant of all the people, he insisted that 
the Government should exemplify the best 
in our tradition. He believed that the Gov- 
ernment, above all other organizations or 
persons, ought not to discriminate against 
any citizen, by segregation, exclusion, or 
otherwise, simply because of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. 

Under his guidance as Secretary from 1933 
to 1946, the Department of the Interior was 
the first of the great departments of Gov- 
ernment to apply this fundamental principle 
to all public facilities operated by it or under 
its control. It is a principle we still uphold. 
We are aided therein by the enduring tightly 
written nondiscrimination provisions in reg- 
ulations and in contracts Mr. Ickes left us as 
a heritage. 

The fullness of his leadership was vividly 
dramatized here on Eastern Sunday 13 years 
ago. “In this great auditorium under the 
sky,” said Harold L. Ickes, “all of us are 
free.” And with her thrilling voice of genius, 
Miss Marian Anderson on that glorious day, 
even as today, symbolized and reemphasized 
for the Nation and for the world that Amer- 
ica really stands for equality of opportunity 
for all on the basis of individual merit. 

The past 13 years have been marked by 
great and noble progress in human freedom 
and intergroup friendship. We today must 
pause to appreciate the forward march of 
civil rights throughout this Capital and this 
country on the path Harold L. Ickes pio- 
neered, 

Constitutional rights are being upheld in 
the courts. Racial restrictive homsing cove- 
nants are no longer enforced. As a result 
of Supreme Court decisions, thousands of 
Negroes have now entered graduate schools 
where segregation had prevailed. The Armed 
Forces have virtually eliminated racial seg- 
regation. Groups dedicated to oppression 
are being unmasked and destroyed. The 
theory of “separate but equal,” the euphe- 
mism for inequality in fact, is under dev- 
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astating attack and is withering away. Ra- 
cial barriers are falling everywhere—in in- 
dustry, in the professions, on the platforms, 
in sports, in recreation, in public accommo- 
dations, on the stage and screen. 

These changes in group relations and at- 
titudes are Nation-wide. They are acceler- 
ating. They promise a new era of human 
freedom, justice, tolerance, and respect for 
the dignity of the individual. 

And Harold L. Ickes, by his words, his ac- 
tions, and his steadfast example played a 
major role in helping to bring this about. 
His goal and his achievement were to help 
build a better America. We who shared his 
faith and hope and aspiration have there- 
fore met here today to pay him heartfelt 
tribute. 


HarRotD L. IcKeEsS MEMORIAL SERVICES, THE 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL, SUNDAY, 4 P. M., APRIL 
20, 1952 


(Miss Marian Anderson, soloist; Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, chair- 
man) 

PROGRAM 


Invocation .... The Reverend Fred E. Reissig 
Komm’ Siisser Tod Bach 
Ave Maria 
Miss Marian Anderson 
Memorial Address Oscar L. Chapman 
Secretary of the Interior 
Gospel Train Lawrence Brown 
He's Got the Whole World in His Hands 
(from the collection of Marian Kerby) -- 
Hamilton Forrest 
The Crucifixion John Payne 
My Soul’d Been Anchored in the Lord 
(arranged by Florence Price) 
Miss Marian Anderson 
Miss Anderson and audience 
Franz Rupp, accompanist 
Sponsoring committee: Vice President Al- 
ben W. Barkley; Justice Hugo Black; Justice 
William O. Douglas; Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son; Secretary of State Dean Acheson; Sec- 
retary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman; 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson; Senator Paul H. 
Douglas; Senator Theodore Green; Senator 
Lister Hill; Senator Herbert H. Lehman; Sen- 
ator Joseph C. O'Mahoney; Senator Robert A. 
Taft; Senator Charles W. Tobey; Represent- 
ative John McCormack; Judge William J. 
Campbell; Judge William A. Hastie; Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt; Francis Biddle; Henry A. 
Morgenthau, Jr.; Miss Frances Perkins; 
Frank C. Walker; Henry A. Wallace; Robert 
S. Allen; Dr. Ralph Bunche; Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune; Mrs. Olive Clapper; Wesley 
Clark; Benjamin V. Cohen; John Collier; 
Thomas G. Corcoran; Ralph K. Davies; Mor- 
ris Ernst; Dr. Ruth Gruber; Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson; Robert M. LaFollette; Walter Lipp- 
mann; Drew Pearson; Mrs. Ogden Reid; 
Michael W. Straus; Walter White; Conrad 
Wirth; Joel D. Wolfsohn; William Zimmer- 
man, Jr. 


Mr. Truman Bows Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very high- 
minded and perceptive editorial pub- 
lished in the current issue of the maga- 
zine America. It is written with an un- 
derstanding, an objectivity, and a sense 
of fairness which in my judgment will 


recommend it to all citizens who seek 
an honest appraisal of contemporary 
events. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. TruMAN Bows Out 


President Truman's unequivocal statement 
of March 29 that he was not a candidate to 
succeed himself, inserted in longhand into 
his Jefferson-Jackson Day onslaught on the 
Republicans deserves to be recorded: 

“I shall not be a candidate for reelection. 
I have served my country long and, I think, 
efficiently and honestly. I shall not accept 
a renomination. I do not feel that it is my 
duty to spend another 4 years in the White 
House.” 

Since he will be 68 next May 8 and will 
enter upon his eighth year as President on 
April 12, the finality of his decision can 
hardly be doubted. 

Mr. Truman's record as President up to his 
bowing out of the November race can con- 
veniently be reviewed under two headings: 
foreign and domestic. 

When he was catapulted into the White 
House on April 12, 1945, he knew very little 
about our foreign affairs. He quickly ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge of our military 
campaigns in Europe and in the Far East. 
Our foreign political relations, especially with 
Russia, proved less amenable to a rapid fill-in, 

Mr. Truman inherited the Yalta commit- 
ments of February 1945. To these he began 
applying the rule he had followed through- 
out his political career—that of keeping one’s 
pledged word. Since Russia had already vio- 
lated the Yalta accord, our one-sided fidelity 
was misplaced. None of his first Secretaries 
of State—Edward Stettinius, James F. Byrnes 
(July 1945-January 1947), or George C. Mar- 
shall (January 1947-January 1949)—had 
enough experience to supply for what the new 
President realized were his own inadequacies. 
This was obvious at Potsdam in July 1945. 
He knew nothing about Russia and thought 
Stalin was another Tom Pendergast. 

As early as March 1947, however, Mr. Tru- 
man had sized up the Russian problem. He 
surprised everybody concerned when he an- 
nounced the Truman doctrine, i. e., in effect 
threatened to A-bomb the Russians if they 
moved any further in Europe. They haven't 
moved a foot there since. Then came the 
Marshall plan and NATO. History will very 
likely credit President Truman with the tre- 
mendous achievement of saving Western 
Europe from communism. 

In the Far East he unleashed the A-bomb 
that ended the war with Japan. Following 
General MacArthur's advice, he kept United 
States occupation of Japan free of Russian 
interference. Whether any President could 
have prevented the collapse of China is 
doubtful. His momentous decision to inter- 
vene in Korea may prove to have been the 
move that forestalled world war III. At 
least Mr. Truman has done his best to make 
the U. N. serve that purpose. His point 4 
program, if really followed through, may 
eventually spell peace and well-being for all 
the peoples of the world. 

Domestically the 21-point postwar welfare- 
state program he presented to Congress on 
September 6, 1945, has remained his plat- 
form. He ran on it in 1948 and was re- 
elected. Though it has been bitterly criti- 
cized, many well-informed Catholic social 
scientists approve it in general outline. His 
devotion to civil rights has been continuous. 

In administration he has made his Cabinet 
serve its purpose perhaps better than any 
President in our history. He has appointed 
career men to Cabinet and diplomatic posts, 
He instituted a system of keeping himself in- 
formed which even his critics admit is the 
best any President ever had. He has put 
through 29, better than 50 percent, of the 
reorganization proposals of the Hoover Com- 
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mission. Some of them, such as the unifi- 
cation of the armed services, amount to 
historic improvements in the Federal estab- 
lishment. 

His weaknesses? He made a serious mis- 
take at the beginning in acting as if defla- 
tion rather than inflation were the great 
danger to our economy. This he has prac- 
tically admitted. Whether, in the face of a 
War-Weary country, he could have forestalled 
our too hasty demobilization is doubtful. 
His impounding of $615,000,000 in Air Force 
funds voted by Congress in 1949 proved a 
serious error when the Korean crisis arose. 
There are, naturally, lesser mistakes. 

Though deeply anti-Communist and per- 
sonally honest, Mr. Truman has allowed him- 
self to be outmaneuvered by political op- 
ponents on two major issues: Communists 
and corrupt officials in his administration. 
In both cases his assistants seem to have 
proved inept, but he has to take responsi- 
bility for them, too. 

Finally, no President has exalted the place 
of religion in a democracy the way President 
Truman has, nor given a better example of 
church attendance. He may have his share 
of the faults that characterize the profession 
of politics, but he has also exemplified many 
virtues, not least among them diligence to 
duty, not always found in public officials. 
If his policies preserve the peace, history will 
very likely hold President Harry S. Truman 
in much higher esteem than his contempo- 
raries—as has happened time and again in 
our history. 


The American Forum of the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
press, and radio of the Nation have long 
been a medium in the free exchange and 
distribution of news. Now we have added 
a new feature in television. On next 
Sunday the American Forum of the Air, 
headed by Ted Granik, on which pro- 
gram most of the Members of the Sen- 
ate have appeared, begins its twenty- 
fifth year of operation. The program is 
now Carried on both radio and television. 
On April 20 the New York Herald Tribune 
published an article on the American 
Forum of the Air, written by Gordon Alli- 
son. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article may be printed in the Appendix 
of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TV: POLITICIANS ON AMERICAN FORUM 
(By Gordon Allison) 

American Forum of the Air (NBC radio and 
TV, Sundays at 2:30 p. m.), oldest of all the 
discussion programs, will begin its twenty- 
fifth year on the air a week from today. 

During its 24-year existence, about 90 per- 
cent of the Members of Congress have ap- 
peared on the program. Two of the pro- 
gram's guests later became President of the 
United States—Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
was Governor of New York at the time, and 
Harry S. Truman, then a Senator. 

While President, Mr. Roosevelt periodically 
called for and received transcripts of the 
program, which were delivered to him in 
leather-bound volumes. Once, when some 
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one slipped up and forgot to include one 
transcript, Mr. Roosevelt sent the volume 
back and kept the Forum staff hopping until 
the missing copy was inserted, the volume 
rebound and returned to him. “American 
Forum” transcripts also turn up frequently 
in the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, 
PUBLIC OPINION SOUNDING BOARD 


American Forum of the Air has been used 
on numerous occasions as a sounding board 
of public opinion. The most notable oc- 
casion was when President Roosevelt’s plan 
to exchange old United States destroyers for 
British bases was first aired on the program. 
The importance that politicians attach to 
the program, which usually originates in 
Washington, has been demonstrated many 
times. 

Last year for example, Senator Sry.ies 
Brinses, Republican of New Hampshire, Sen- 
ate minority leader, was scheduled to ap- 
pear on the Forum, and despite a severe 
respiratory infection and a temperature of 
103 he flew to Washington from his home, 
rather than miss the opportunity. More re- 
cently Senator RicHarp B, RUssELL, Demo- 
crat of Georgia, a Presidential candidate, 
came to the program with an array of bot- 
tles from which he kept dosing himself for a 
severe cold. His temperature was not rec- 
orded. 

The man who has guided American Forum 
to its present position of prominence is Ted 
Granik, an affable, gregarious lawyer who 
originated the program, There are probably 
two good reasons for his success. One is 
that no matter what his personal opinions 
may be on politics and other issues, he has 
always maintained a completely impartial 
atmosphere on the program. “In this job,” 
he says, “you have to be a political eunuch.” 
In consequence of this attitude, politicos 
feel they get a fair shake on “American 
Forum” and are not only willing but eager 
to appear on it. 


LIKES POLITICIANS 


The other reason is that Mr. Granik just 
plain likes to hobnob with politicians. More 
often than not he takes his lunch in either 
the Senate or the House restaurant, and his 
46-foot motor yacht, which he moors in the 
Potomac a good part of the year, is a gather- 
ing place for various Government luminaries 
who drop in on their way home from the 
office for a spot and some talk. 

Mr. Granik himself is one of the telephone 
company’s better customers. He runs up 
bills of $2,500 to $3,0°O a month, and once 
during an illness when he didn’t make any 
long-distance phone calls for a few days the 
telephone company had an executive inves- 
tigate to find out what was the trouble. 

Mr. Granik, who is balding, slight, and 
45, is a New Yorker who was graduated from 
City College and was secretary to the late 
Lee-Adam Gimbel, then vice president of 
Gimbel Bros., while studying law at night 
at St. John’s University. In 1929 he per- 
suaded faculty members to start a radio pro- 
gram on WGBS called Law for the Layman, 
of which he became moderator. 


FIRST PROGRAM A FREE-FOR-ALL 


The show was such @ success that it was 
taken on by WOR, but the nature of the 
program changed soon afterward. Mr. 
Granik invited Representative EMANUEL 
CeLter to discuss the legal aspects of pro- 
hibition. The late Mrs. Ella Boole, presi- 
dent of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, hearing of Mr. CELLER’s proposed dis- 
cussion, demanded air time to put forth 
temperance views. Mr. Granik got them to- 
gether on one program and the resulting 
free-for-all made newspaper front pages. 
Mr. Granik was in business as a forum 
moderator. 

In its present format American Forum is 
a fairly simple procedure. Two debaters de- 


liver brief statements. Then follows a period 
of give-and-take. Next the audience asks 
questions. 

There have been occasions when the give 
and take has gotten pretty strenuous. Mr. 
Granik once had to prevent Hugh Johnson 
from whacking Claude Pepper on the head 
with a mike. He had to calm Supreme Court 
Justice Sherman Minton, of Indiana, then a 
Senator, when he hoisted Representative 
Crake E. HorrMan, of Michigan, off the floor 
and was about to hurl him into the audience, 
Public response to forum debates is consid- 
erable. One program alone brought 18,000 
letters. 

AUTHORITY ON ORATORY 


Naturally in 24 years of being a forum 
moderator Mr. Granik has heard a good deal 
of oratory. James F. Byrnes, Governor of 
South Carolina, is “smooth as silk” in Mr. 
Granik's book. Dean Acheson “sets them up 
and then pulls the rug out from under 
them.” President Truman is “a good de- 
bater—speaks right at the level of the in- 
dividual.” 

“And,” he adds, “know who’s turning out 
to be dynamite at the mike? Bos Tarr. Has 
a@ Jot of punch.” 

Not all of Mr. Granik’s time has been spent 
on American Forum. In addition to his law 
practice in New York and Washington, he has 
been assistant district attorney of New York 
County, counsel for the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, civilian aide to Maj. Gen. 
Lewis Hershey, draft head; special adviser to 
Donald Nelson on the War Production Board; 
and relief consultant to the Belgian Gov- 
ernment. 

Lately Mr. Granik has been giving a lot of 
time to Youth Wants To Know (NBC-TV Sat- 
urdays, 5:30 p. m.), a sort of juvenile edition 
of American Forum. He got the program go- 
ing because his 15-year-old son, Bill Granik, 
chief filler of water carafes and custodian of 
his father’s gavel, was “always asking ques- 
tions” on national issues. NBC agreed with 
Mr. Granik that kids should have their own 
forum, and so Youth Wants To Know was 
launched. 





The St. Lawrence Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting editorial published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of April 17. It is 
a very significant editorial, in that a 
great metropolitan newspaper which has 
hitherto opposed the building of St. Law- 
rence seaway now admits that under 
present conditions it is desirable to do so. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ° 


Tue Str. LawRENCE PROPOSALS 


The power and seaway projects on the St. 
Lawrence River have taken oan a new color 
with the announcement that they can, and 
indeed may, go forward without being sub- 
mitted to Congress. That a matter which 
has been so continuously and so heatedly 
debated for a generation, and is even now 
a@ controversial issue before the Senate, 
should be thus disposed of is disconcerting 
and rather bewildering. It can be argued 
that there was little hope of its being dealt 
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with at all in any other way; for the pleas 
of every President since the First World War 
have been consistently disregarded, and the 
latest measure is tied up in the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee under a chairman, 
Tom CONNALLY, of Texas, who is strongly 
opposed to it. Nevertheless it goes against 
democratic principles to see an undertaking 
that profoundly affects the future of the 
country taken out of the hands of Congress. 

To effectuate this bypass the President 
has had to make two major concessions. He 
has had to retreat from his long-held con- 
tention that the power aspects of the enter- 
prise should be developed and managed by 
a Federal bureaucracy. And he has had to 
become resigned to seeing the waterway go 
forward as a Canadian project, with Canada 
collecting the tolls and exerting entire con- 
trol when it is completed. 

The first concession is, in our view, a clear 
gain. There has been no valid reason why 
the power developments on this side of the 
river should not be under the control of 
New York State. For 21 years the New York 
Power Authority has sought permission to 
begin construction; its most recent report 
repeats the sad annual duty of announcing 
that the State’s program has been blocked 
in Washington. Under the scheme which 
has now been devised, the New York Power 
Authority would be expected to apply to the 
Federal Power Commission for a license to 
build and operate the new facilities. There 
is reason to believe that this time the request 
would not be denied. 

Of far more dubious benefit is the accept- 
ance of Canada's determination to build the 
seaway alone. Powerful interests and major 
regions within the United States have been 
Opposed to the seaway; and the cause of that 
opposition will not be removed merely by 
having the United States relieved of the 
construction costs. Moreover those who 
have favored it as a joint development of 
the two great nations may well feel different- 
ly when it is built and controlled without 
any say of ours, and when the tolls go into 
the Canadian treasury. 

The St. Lawrence is a common border, and 
by every concept of statesmanship, neigh- 
borliness and international relationships it 
ought to be developed as a common respon- 
sibility. The door is left open for American 
participation, and it is still possible for Con- 
greses to approve positive action. This news- 
paper has opposed the undertaking of a 
major public works project in a period of full 
employment and high defense spending; but 
Canada’s resolve to go ahead immediately 
has changed the situation. The President's 
position, moreover, is a retreat from his all- 
or-nothing stand on the power issue. To 
share in the seaway while reserving power 
development to New York State seems in the 
circumstances as near a right solution as 
could be hoped for. 





Amending Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act 





REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 7, 1952, there was reported favor- 
ably to the House my bill, H. R. 6525, to 
amend the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act by increasing the benefits. 
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A new table is made a part of the bill 
and provides for 10 daily benefit rates, 
beginning with $3 and increasing by 50- 
cent gradations to a maximum of $7.50 
a day. The law now in effect provides 
9 daily benefit rates, the lowest being 
$1.75 and the highest $5. 

The percentage increases in the daily 
benefit rates provided by the bill range 
from 30 to 60 percent, depending on the 
employee’s base-year earnings. The 
average payment per week of unemploy- 
ment because of lack of work in the bene- 
fit year ended June 30, 1951, was $17.38, 
or only a few cents more than in the first 
year after the adoption of the 1946 
amendments, under which the average 
per week was $17.30. The average pay- 
ment for unemployment on account of 
sickness was $22.02 for the year ended 
June 30, 1951. With the same average 
benefit payment, the unemployed rail- 
road worker must today meet living costs 
which, according to the Consumers’ Price 
Index of the Bureau of Labor Ste tistics, 
have increased 36 percent from 1946 
through December 1951. 

In the year ended June 30, 1946, bene- 
fits per week of unemployment were 20 
percent of the average weekly earnings. 
In the year ended June 30, 1951, these 
unemployment benefits were only a little 
more than 22 percent of weekly earnings. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the 
benefits payable under the present Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, con- 
stitute a much smaller proportion of the 
regular wages of railroad employees 
than they did in 1946. They do not meet 
the needs of these employees as fully 
during the periods of unemployment and 
sickness as they were met in 1946. 

We should at least restore the ratio of 
earnings to what the ratio was in 1946. 
The increase in benefits proposed by my 
bill would do very little more than re- 
store the ratio prevailing in 1946. 

This bill, H. R. 6525, introduced by 
me, was as already stated, reported fa- 
vorably by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House, of 
which I have the honor of being chair- 
man. That report was made without a 
dissenting vote. I feel sure that it will 
receive the votes of a large majority of 
the Members of the House. The adop- 
tion of these amendments to the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act at 
this time, in addition to the passage 
last summer of the Crosser bill amending 
the railroad retirement law, will do 
much to restore the benefits provided for 
railroad workers, by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, but which have 
been greatly harmed by the unfortunate 
inflation which has prevailed for some 
time. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT BENEFITS 


The unemployment and sickness pro- 
grams are supported by contributions 
collected by the Railroad Retirement 
Board from employers alone. The con- 
tribution rate, provided for in section 8 
of the present Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, is based on a sliding scale, 
and is fixed for each calendar year in 
accordance with the balance in the rail- 


road unemployment insurance account, 

according to the following schedule: 

If the balance to the 
credit of the rail- 
road unemployment 
insurance account 
as of the close of 
business on Sept. 30 
of any year, as de- 
termined by the 
Board, is— 

$450,000,000 or more_. 

$400,000,000 or more 
but less than $450,- 
000,009. 

$350,000,000 or more 
but less than $400,- 
000,000. 

$300,000,000 or more 
but less than $350,- 
000,000. 

$250,000,000 or more 
but less than $300,- 
000,000. 

Less than $250,000,000_ 


BALANCE IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
ACCOUNT 

As of June 30, 1951, the balance in the 
unemployment insurance account was 
$765,833,000. This amount in reserve is 
equivalent to about 542 years of benefit 
payments at the expenditure rate in the 
fiscal year 1949-50, and to over 14 years 
of benefit payments at the expenditure 
rate in the fiscal year 1950-51. 

COST OF BILL 


The changes in the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act proposed in my 
bill would not require any change in the 
provisions of section 8 of the act relating 
to contributions from employers. Actu- 
ally, it seems likely that for some years 
contributions would remain at the pres- 
ent minimum rate of one-half of 1 per- 
cent. However, if that minimum rate 
should eventually prove insufficient, the 
contribution rate would rise automati- 
cally, and the present provisions of sec- 
tion 8 would permit it to rise to a level 
sufficient to provide all funds which could 
be needed under any reasonably foresee- 
able circumstances. 

In view of the insufficiency of existing 
benefit payments and the favorable con- 
dition of the unemployment insurance 
account, it is manifestly just and reason- 
able that unemployment benefits be in- 
creased. The increases proposed by my 
bill, H. R. 6525, are proper and they can 
be paid without change in the financing 
provisions of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

This bill was supported wholehearted- 
ly and very effectively by the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. The bill 
received and now has the earnest and 
active support of every railway labor 
organization in the United States, both 
those which are members of the associa- 
tion and those not in the association. 

It is a satisfaction to know that the 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act and to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act will be of substantial help 
to the railroad workers of the country. 
I appreciate of course, the gratitude and 
praise expressed to me by many of my 
good railroad friends because of my 
humble efforts to assure success. 

As I have said in the past, these meas- 
ures ameliorate the effects of economic 


The rate with ree 
spect to compen- 
sation paid during 
the next suceeed- 
ing calendar year 
shall be— 

14 percent 

1 percent 


114 percent 


2 percent 


2'4 percent 


3 percent 
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injustice instead of completely remedy- 
ing the same. The establishment of eco- 
nomic justice would, on the other hand, 
enable men to make their own private 
arrangements for retirement with far 
more abundant funds to supply the rea- 
sonable comforts of life. 

The understanding of the true princi- 
ples of political economy, ana their adop- 
tion as law, would soon establish eco- 
nomic justice. The adjustment of men’s 
conduct in harmony with the laws of 
life would then be certain, and there 
would ere long the the grand rule of 
right and resulting happiness. 

Let us consider these principles briefly. 

THE WAY IN WHICH WEALTH IS PRODUCED 


The three factors engaged in the pro- 
duction of all goods are labor, capital, 
and what may be called natural resources 
or land. To make sure by law that each 
of these factors receives its just share 
in what may be produced by the united 
action of the three factors, should be the 
main purpose of true statesmanship. 

Every material thing which people use 
or consume must be taken from the 
earth. In order to ascertain what is the 
fair share of each of the three factors, 
we must ascertain first of all, what are 
men’s rights as to what are called natural 
resources or the earth. 

The rightful ownership of anything 
whatsoever can exist only because the 
person claiming such ownership is the 
creator of what he claims to own or has 
bought it from someone who created it 
or rightfully derived title from one who 
did create it. 

In support of what has just been 
stated, there is here quoted from the 
scholarly work of P. E. Dove, entitled 
“The Theory of Human Progression” at 
page 307, the following: “No truth can 
be more absolutely certain as an intui- 
tive proposition of the reason, than that 
an object is the property of its creator”; 
and we maintain that creation is the 
only means by which an individual right 
to property can be generated. Conse- 
quently, as no individual and no gen- 
eration is the creator of the substantive 
earth, it belongs equally to all the exist- 
ing inhabitants. That is, no individual 
has a special claim to more than another. 

THE ONE POWER PRODUCED ALL 


One Power only gave existence to the 
earth’s population. That Power which 
produced the earth’s inhabitants created 
also the earth. No hunjan being created 
or could ever create the least particle of 
the earth. We must realize, too, that 
the one omnipotent, benign, and omni- 
present Power must be kinder and more 
just to the earth's inhabitants than is a 
human father to his child. If, then, the 
Creator is the parent of the earth’s be- 
ings, it is unreasonable to believe that the 
Father would be unjust to His creatures. 
No; on the contrary, His creatures have 
equal rights in the bounty which He has 
supplied. 

NO PERSON CAN RIGHTFULLY OWN THE EARTH 


No person could rightfully be given the 
absolute ownership of the earth, or even 
a part of it. The earth, the land, is the 
common heritage of all men and must be 
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enjoyed on the basis of equal rights to all 
and special privilege to none. 

In order to illustrate this truth, we 
shall assume that we are at the beginning 
of history. Whether the first man on 
earth be named Adam or John would not 
be important, but one thing would be 
certain, whatever might be his name, he 
would endeavor to satisfy his desires with 
as little effort as necessary. Conse- 
quently, he would select for utilization 
that part of the earth which would pro- 
duce the most commodities by the appli- 
cation of a certain amount of labor. He 
would choose, of course, the most pro- 
ductive part of the earth because his 
labor would bring him more from that 
part of the earth than from any other 
part of equal area. 

This first man’s right of ownership is, 
however, almost immediately disputed by 
a suppositional second man who de- 
mands possession of the same land. 

Our first man, of course, refuses to 
surrender possession of the land. He 
states that he is the owner of the land. 
The other man impatiently asks the 
first man how he claims to be the owner. 
Man No. 1 then answers: “It is mine 
because I saw it first.” The second man 
then asks: “Merely because the rays of 
light reflected from this tract of land met 
your eyes before they met my eyes, do 
you mean to say that said occurrence, 
gives you the exclusive right and title to 
the best of all land?” Man No. 1 then 
answers: “Well, I must admit that the 
reason I gave is not logical but, at any 
rate, I have as good a right to the land 
as do you.” The second man does not 
dispute this last statement. They there- 
fore agree that whatever commodity 
value may be produced from parcel of 
land No. 1 more than what is pro- 
duced from an equal area of the second 
best tract of land, by the same amount 
of labor, would certainly be due to in- 
herent advantage in the first tract of 
land, such as its chemical composition, 
the lecation of tract No. 1, or some other 
factor. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF A JUST DECISION 


The first tract of land because of its 
location or because of some other one or 
more superior qualifications, will produce 
more things of value than any other land 
of equal size, as a result of the applica- 
tion of a certain amount of labor. 

Stated in the language of political 
economy the amount produced by a su- 
perior tract of land in excess of what the 
same amount of labor would produce 
from the least productive land appro- 
priated or in use constitutes “economic 
rent.” 

We have discussed the subject from 
the standpoint of two parcels of land. 
The same principles, however, would be 
effective whether we consider 2 tracts or 
2,000,000,000 tracts of land. The eco- 
nomic rent of all land belongs in com- 
mon to all the people because no indi- 
vidual creates the superior productive 
power in the natural resources, or land 
in question. The superior productive 
power is due entirely to inherent advan- 
tages originally in the natural resources 
of land, or site, and, therefore, does not 
justly belong to any individual. 

True economic rent would abundantly 
supply the cost of all Government and 
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would, therefore, free the products of 
commerce and labor from the penalties 
assessed against them in the name of 
taxes. The most important advantage, 
however, from the standpoint of eco- 
nomic justice and the consequent free- 
dom of man, consists in the fact that the 
collection of this rent from the possessor 
of the ground of whatever kind would 
prevent them from holding out of use or 
using inefficiently the natural resources 
or land under their control. Men could 
not pay the economic rent of the land 
unless they made good use of the ground 
in their possession. When they do 
make such good use of it, then they must 
have the help of labor to make such use 
of it and in this way labor would be freed 
from the awful dread of unemployment, 
want, and the fear of want. When all of 
land is properly used, jobs would be 
looking for workers rather than workers 
looking for jobs and when this ideal con- 
dition prevails we will then be able to 
see that the ideal benefits of economic 
justice prevail, and that means that nat- 
ural resources, labor, and capital will 
each get their fair share of what the 
three operating together produce. 

There would be no unemployment and 
no strikes under this arrangement of af- 
fairs. When workers are always sure of 
employment, when they desire to be em- 
ployed, then nobody can compel them to 
accept insufficient, unfair compensation, 
for if anyone should try to compensate 
them inadequately the worker would go 
along to the next employer and secure a 
job with fair wages. Under such ideal 
conditions, the people would be able to 
engage their minds in the realm of 
higher ideals. In short, it would remove 
the feeling that it is necessary to do 
wrong in order to exist. Mankind would 
then do right because of the joy ex- 
perienced in doing right. Finally, the 
plan here briefly outlined would assure 
the much-desired economic justice with- 
out the necessity of making human 
beings officials with arbitrary powers to 
direct the action of all other men. 

It is the complete answer to totalitari- 
anism. 





Veterans Want Congressional Sessions 
Televised, Poll Shows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
survey by the American Veterans of 
World War I—. their 
membership reveals that 79 percent are 
in favor of televising sessions of the Con- 
gress on either a selective or general 
basis. Appended is an article from the 
April 1952 issue of the National AMVET, 
the official publication of the organiza- 
tion, detailing the results of the poll: 

Pur Concress on TV Scrern, AMVETS 

DECLARE IN SURVEY 

WASHINGTON.—It would be beneficial to 

the American people to have sessions of Con- 












gress televised on either a selective or general 
basis, many members of AMVETS believe. 

They expressed their overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of permitting nation-wide 
video casts in an opinion poll conducted by 
the National AMVET, official monthly pub- 
lication of the only World War II veterans’ 
organization chartered by Congress. 

A good cross-section of opinion was re- 
ceived in the voting, Dwight L. Oliver, editor, 
reported, He said ballots were sent from all 
sections of the country, representing the 
opinions of several hundred members. 

Of the total number of ballots, 79 percent 
voted outright in favor of televising the 
activities of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives, as well as com- 
mittee meetings when necessary. Fifteen 
percent voted against the proposal and 6 
percent had no opinion. 

Participants were invited to elaborate on 
their opinions in accompanying letters, and 
Oliver reported that it seemed more than a 
coincidence that so many of the “yes” voters 
all had the same idea. They wanted to be 
sure Uncle Sam wouldn’t have to foot the 
bill for any congressional television. 

National Commander John L. Smith 
termed this as further evidence that the fact 
American people are becoming more and 
more conscious of the high cost of govern- 
ment, especially as reflected in higher taxes. 

Others who sent written comments stated 
that they believed TV from Congress would 
be educational. 





“Where Law Ends—” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Where Law Ends—” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, Satur- 
day, April 19, 1952. This editorial is 
very pertinent to the question of the 
seizure of the steel industry, which has 
been discussed in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“Wuere Law Enps—” 


Not since the law-degrading days of the 
Civil War has any President tried to sweep 
as much power into his grasp as did Presi- 
dent Truman at his press conference on 
Thursday. In reply to a visiting editor's 
question as to whether he could seize news- 
papers and radio stations, as he had seized 
the steel mills, Mr. Truman replied affirma- 
tively, saying that under similar circum- 
stances the President has to act for what- 
ever is for the best interests of the country. 
The inference that he could take over the 
press and similarly suspend other civil lib- 
erties seems to us unmistakable. What he 
appears to be saying is that in time of emer- 
gency the President is the whole Government, 
which would bring it squarely within the 
founding fathers’ definition of tyranny. 

The power to do whatever is for the best 
interests of the country is, of course, a legis- 
lative power. The Constitution specifically 
assigns that power to Congress, making no 
distinctions between times of emergency and 
other times. Even Congress is limited in 
what it may do for the best interests of the 
country; for example, it may not eclipse the 
Bill of Rights, even in wartime. Not only 
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does the President assert that he can grab 
the legislative authority during an emergen- 
cy declared by himself; if his statement to 
the editors means anything at all, it means 
that he considers his exercise of legislative 
power to be unaffected by the restraints un- 
der which Congress must act. 

A similar theory was evolved during the 
Civil War to justify Lincoln’s extralegal acts, 
but the Nation was then on the verge of 
dissolution, and armed conflict was almost 
at the White House doorstep. Nothing that 
happened in that crisis is a sound precedent 
for a Presidential grab of power to deal with 
a current labor dispute. 

Soon after the war, moreover, the Supreme 
Court slapped down the outrageous doctrine 
of a Presidential dictatorship in wartime. 

In the famous Milligan case it said: 

“Congress has the power not only to raise 
and support and govern armies but to de- 
clare war. It has, therefore, the power to 
provide by law for carrying on war. This 
power necessarily extends to all legislation 
essential to the prosecution of war with vigor 
and success, except such as interferes with 
the command of the forces and conduct of 
campaigns. * * * The power to make the 
necessary laws is in Congress; the power to 
execute in the President * * * neither 
can the President, in war more than in peace, 
intrude upon proper authority of Con- 
gress.” 

The Presidential supremacy doctrine was 
similarly repudiated in Congress. Senator 
Charles Sumner declared that “a pretension 
so irrational and unconstitutional, so absurd 
and tyrannical, is not entitled to respect.” 
Acceptance of that doctrine, he warned, 
“would degrade our proud constitutional Re- 
public, where each department has its ap- 
pointed place, to one of those short-lived, 
vulgar despotisms appearing occasionally as 
a warning to mankind.” The support of law- 
less action by dictatorial doctrine cannot be 
excused because Mr. Truman will be leaving 
office next January. As William Pitt said, 
in words that are chiseled into the facade 
of the Department of Justice Building, 
“Where law ends, tyranny begins.” And 
tyranny, in either theory or practice, is not 
made tolerable by hope that it may be 
temporary. 


Proposed Bureau of Crime Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mtr. President, Repre- 
sentative Victor L. ANFuso, of New York 
City, recently addressed the Junior 
League of the Italian Board of Guard- 
ians in support of a proposal he has made 
for the creation of a Bureau of Crime 
Prevention. Congressman ANFUSO 
makes some very interesting and incisive 
remarks about the subject of crime and 
its causes. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech, which was delivered in New York 
April 7, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

First of all, I wish to congratulate your 
president, Miss Geraldine D. Santangelo, for 
the splendid job she has done in elevating 


the status of the Junior League of the Ital- 
ian Board of Guardians, and all of you mem- 
bers for your cooperation in aiding the work 
of the Italian Board of Guardians. 

As you know, it was my happy privilege 
to organize the Italian Board of Guardians 
in 1936, with the aid of many of our good 
citizens, some of whom are still serving on 
the board of directors. 

At that time, as an active practitioner of 
the law, I was appalled at the number of 
cases in our juvenile courts where the names 
ended in a vowel. These would be the des- 
perate criminals of tomorrow unless some- 
thing was done at the beginning to deter- 
mine the causes of their delinquency. Todo 
that we had to have trained social workers 
who understand the language to go into the 
homes of the boys and girls charged with 
delinquency and minor crimes. 

It was my feeling at the time and still 
is that crime is not confined to any particu- 
lar race or nationality; that it is a social 
disease due to many causes, such as poverty, 
bad housing, poor environment, lack of fam- 
ily unity and discipline, neglect of the par- 
ents, estrangement between the parents, 
emotional disturbances, and religious con- 
flicts. 

Other racial groups had long before recog- 
nizea the problem. For example, the Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians, which gave to me 
tremendous aid toward the formation of the 
Italian Board of Guardians, had been pre- 
viously organized for the purpose of curb- 
ing juvenile delinquency and preventing 
crime among youths of the Jewish faith, 
and in this respect it has done a great job 
in the city of New York. 

I want to say right here and now that 
under the inspired leadership of Justice 
Henry L. Ughetta, the Italian Board of 
Guardians has made its mark in the field 
of juvenile delinquency, and has greatly re- 
duced the number of cases appearing in our 
juvenile courts. Because of this work, boys 
and girls of Italian extraction will be bet- 
ter citizens of tomorrow. 

At the time of the formation of the Italian 
Board of Guardians, Hon. Hersert H. LEH- 
MAN Was Governor of the State of New York, 
and Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia was mayor 
of the city of New York. Both of these two 
great Americans contributed materially to 
the formation of our agency. 

On April 5, 1951, 3 months after I had 
been sworn in as a Member of Congress, I 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
House Resolution 178, to create a fact-find- 
ing committee, without regard to politics, 
to make a complete study of the causes of 
crimes against the United States and of 
other crimes affecting the national health, 
welfare, and morals, and of methods of pre- 
venting such crimes. I said then in a speech 
before the House, which is worthwhile re- 
peating now, that society is to blame for 
the large crime rate, and that the United 
States Governraent has neglected the prob- 
lém from a preventative standpoint. The 
most important question today affecting 
mankind and our country in particular is 
why do we have criminals? What is wrong 
with our schools, the neighborhoods in which 
we live, our associations and society in gen- 
eral? 

We spend billions of dollars to fight crime 
by means of prosecuting staffs, police forces, 
and penal institutions. But what are we 
doing to try to prevent crime and curb ju- 
venile delinquency? The only investigation 
I know of in this connection was by the 
Kefauver Senate committee on the possible 
influence on juvenile delinquency of so- 
called crime comic books. Obviously, the 
problem goes far deeper than that. 

The investigation and study should in- 
clude, together with such other matters as 
the committee may deem appropriate, first, 
examinations of criminal records of persons 
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second, examinations of State and Federal 
penal institutions to determine whether new 
legislation can be enacted to regulate these 
institutions and to prevent recidivism or 
repetitions of crimes by the same offenders; 
third, examinations of the causes of juvenile 
delinquency—including the relation of local 
neighborhoods thereto—and of the effect of 
schools thereon; and, fourth, the prepara- 
tion of legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Bureau of Crime Pre- 
vention under the jurisdiction of the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

In carrying out such investigation and 
study, the committee should conduct hear- 
ings in areas which have abnormal rates of 
crime, and persons and public and private 
agencies having information pertinent to 
the investigation and study should be in- 
vited to make such information available 
to the committee. 

I honestly believe that the future of our 
country depends on how well we do the job 
of raising our youth. With a background 
of two world wars within 25 years, and a 
third in the offing, what has the youth of 
today to look forward to? Whatis his think- 
ing? How many more Hitlers, Mussolinis, 
Stalins, Costellos, or Adonises will there be 
among them in the future? We cannot deny 
the fact tkat crime is on the increase, and 
with it the cost of fighting it. But more 
important than dollars and cents is that we 
are building not young men and young 
women with love in their hearts and charity 
for others, but Frankenstein monsters which 
some day will lead this world to destruction. 

Before it is too late, let us retrace our 
steps from the beginning of our society to 
the present. Let us find out where we failed 
our youth that they became enemies instead 
of lawful and beneficial members of our 
community. 

I believe that an honest and sincere in- 
vestigation into the causes of crime will 
lead us to ways of preventing it, and in the 
long run save our taxpayers a great deal of 
the money which goes into fighting crime. 
But most important of all, I believe that a 
properly organized Bureau of Crime Pre- 
vention will make our youth better citizens 
of tomorrow. 

On March 27, 1952, I appeared before the 
Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of getting that 
committee to bring my bill before the House 
so that the Members could vote upon it. I 
called to the attention of that committee 
that the following outstanding American 
citizens had written to me in favor of the 
bill: 

His Eminence F. Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York; Justice Tom C. Clark, 
United States Supreme Court; Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath; J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation; John W. McCormack, majority 'eader 
of the House of Representatives; Peter Camp- 
bell Brown, Chairman, Subversive Activities 
Control Board; District Attorneys Miles F. 
McDonald, of Brooklyn, Frank S. Hogan, of 
New York, George B. DeLuca, of the Bronx; 
United States Attorneys Frank J. Parker, of 
New York, and Irving H. Saypol, of New 
York; Philip Heimlich, director of the Youth 
Counsel Bureau of New York City. 

I would like to quote from some of these 
letters: 

Cardinal SrettMan. “It is certain that re- 
ligion must play an essential role in any 
effort to prevent juvenile delinquency for 
it is the lack of religion and the widespread 
disregard of God’s commandments that is 
the basic cause of the world’s illness.” 

Director Hoover. “The observations you 
made are certainly most timely and relate 
to a problem of vital concern to all of us in 
law enforcement.” 
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Attorney General McGratn. “TI have given 
your resolution, House Resolution 178, my 
most earnest study. I was also glad to talk 
to you about it on the two occasions that 
you came to see me at my office. 

“You certainly have given this matter 
much thought. The fact that your resolu- 
tion is being supported by so many public 
and private agencies, as well as outstanding 
leaders in the field of crime prevention is 
indeed encouraging. 

“I agree with you the problem of juvenile 
delinquency should be one of the chief con- 
cerns of our Government. Youth is entitled 
to be heard and all manners and means of 
curbing juvenile delinquency should be fully 
explored. 

“It has often occurred to me that the 
theory of preventive medicine should be in- 
corporated in law enforcement. Therefore, 
I heartily endorse your idea to have the 
Congress make a thorough study of this 
problem. If, as a result of this study, Con- 
gress should see fit to create a Bureau of 
Crime Prevention under the Department of 
Justice, you may rest assured that it will 
have my full cooperation. I believe that 
such a Bureau could indeed be very helpful 
in correlating and exchanging information 
with the many States which already have 
youth programs, and to encourage such pro- 
grams in other needed areas. The final ob- 
jective would be a unified national program 

to fight crime by seeking ways and means 
of preventing it. 

“Thanking you for your deep and sincere 
interest in the welfare of our youth, I am” 

I do not know whether I shall be able 
to get my bill through this Congress, al- 

though I am continuously trying. 

Certainly, I would appreciate your or- 
ganization and youth organizations through- 
out the country writing letters to Speaker 
Sam Raysurn of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Congressman ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, asking 
that this bill do pass. 

In conclusion, I wish to say it is my sin- 
cere opinion that we are moving along in 
the right direction. A Bureau of Crime Pre- 
vention created under the Department of 
Justice of the United States would save our 
country billions of dollars because it would 
reduce the crime rate, and most important 
of all, it would answer the crying need of 
our youth which has long felt it has been 
neglected. It would demonstrate to them 
that we are interested in their welfare and 
are anxious that they become better equipped 
to face the duties of citizenship. 

The future of America depends on how 
well we train our citizens today that they 
may become better citizens of tomorrow. 





The Steel Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 21, 1952 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
accordance with permission granted me 
earlier today, I submit for printing in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject the Steel Situation, de- 
livered by me before the Portland Club, 
in Portland, Maine, last Monday evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THe STEEL SITUATION 

Seven times the Preside t has used the 
Taft-Hartley law, even with its admitted im- 
perfections, to solve labor disputes. The 
refusal to use the statutory powers given by 
the Congress by a two-thirds vote in the 
case of steel is most unfortunate. 

The procedures adopted in Government 
seizure of the industry on the basis of al- 
leged inherent powers presents a constitu- 
tional question of the first magnitude, and 
utterly without need since a plain and 
simple procedure was already provided in 
law. 

However, the difficulty is much deeper than 
the constitutional problem since the prece- 
dent established, if sustained, would leave 
an irresponsible Chief Executive in a position 
to take control of practically all industry in 
the country. 

How far this will serve labor remains to 
be seen. Certainly, Government seizure of 
the railroads going on now for many, many 
months has simply served to freeze labor in 
its status quo with no way for relief. Here 
at least there was the color of law. President 
Truman had long ago revealed a readiness to 
go to extremes with railroad labor in his 
proposal to the Congress of a bill to draft all 
railroad labor into the Army—a proposal tnat 
was blocked only by Republican objection. 

It will be interesting to see whether the 
freeze technique on wages applied to railroad 
labor will be used in the steel dispute. 

Fundamental issues are presented in this 
situation. Nationalization of steel in Britain 
reveals the aim of certain elements to com- 
plete the socialization of industry through 
its most basic element in a modern industrial 
society. 

The failure of the President to mention, or 
deduct, the tax take when he reported steel 
profits as a basis for the wage adjustment 
reveals either utter incompetence or dishon- 
esty on the part of his advisers. Certainly, 
one would be reluctant to believe that the 
President would deliberately deceive the 
American people on a point of such im- 
portance. 

More than 20 amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, in most instances favored by 
labor as well as industry, have been passed 
by the Senate only to be blocked by the ad- 
ministration in the House by a refusal to 
even permit their consideration by the mem- 
bership. 

The design was obviously to keep the Taft- 
Hartley law as a political issue rather than 
to permit any improvement in the law to 
make it more serviceable to the interest of 
all concerned. 

Recent developments have indicated that 
labor was not as dumb as the administration 
strategists thought since it is now agreed on 
all sides that there should be some amend- 
ments, and one has been actually passed. 

Blocking amendments desired by labor and 
industry alike in an endeavor to keep a po- 
litical issue alive, was an utter perversion of 
the legislative process. 

Why very dubious methods of very doubt- 
ful legality should be uced in the steel situa- 
tion when a plain and simple remedy was 
already at hand and had been repeatedly used 
and tested and interpreted in the courts, is 
one of the most serious charges the admin- 
istration will be compelled to answer. 

The autocratic powers thus implied will 
eventually be used against labor as has been 
the case in every totalitarian regime and as 
the President clearly indicated in his attempt 
to draft railroad labor and in his later seizure 
of the railroads, and freezing of the status 
quo. 

All Americans alike have reason for pro- 
found concern, 








Unemployment Compensation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement presented by Mr. 
Daniel F. Downey, on behalf of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Labor, before 
the Subcommittee on Unemployment 
Insurance of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
on April 8, 1952: 


The Massachusetts Federation of Labor 
urges the adoption of H. R. 6954 in the in- 
terest of providing greater solvency for the 
Massachusetts unemployment compensation 
fund. The Massachusetts fund has been 
staggering under the double assault of de- 
creasing income from tax sources since 1942, 
due to the extremely low tax rate enjoyed 
by employers from 1942 to 1950 and resulting 
losses of $100,000,000 to the unemployment 
compensation fund, and the growing unem- 
ployment of its wage earners, particularly in 
woolen and worsted, cotton, shoe, and re- 
lated industries. 

The below national average tax cost to 
employers during this period, as a result of 
the merit rating system under the Massachu- 
setts law was the chief contributor to the 
dangerously low level the fund reached in 
1949 when only $48,000,000 was collected in 
payments from employers while as a result 
of the widespread unemployment, $115,000,- 
000 in benefits were paid out. 











Massa- Massa- Massa- | United 
chusetts chusetts | chusetts | States 
tax tax 
0. 88 1.43 
od 1.13 1.41 
i “ 50, 000,000 45, 000, 000 1.38 1.24 
9. 115, 000, 000 | 48, 000, 000 1.46 1.45 
50 .| 78,000,000 | 80, 000, 000 2.7 1.5 
1951........| 40,000, 000 | 94, 000, 000 27 1.6 











From 1936 to 1945 the balance in the fund 
grew to $217,000,000 and as a result of high 
war employment from 1942 to 1945, em- 
ployers tax showed as follows: 








Massachu- [United States 

setts tax tax 
li ncetianmnat seniabedantatsil 1, 52 2.19 
i icigsaeliieiaaaessccletiliscinteed 1.2 2.09 
kcwdiuvcasndvhsdncamaina -o4 1.92 
i conectnrttittiesensee 88 1.71 





During this period, Massachusetts em- 
ployers enjoyed a tax advantage consider- 
ably over the national average. The fund 
shrank from $217,000,000 in 1945 to $107,- 
000,000 in 1949 when $115,000,000 was paid 
out in benefits and only $48,000,000 taken in 
in revenue. 
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As a result of the drastic change in the 
law in November 1951 affecting tax rates and 





benefit rights, there is grave doubt that the 
fund will reach the safety margin of $228,- 
000,000 the law provides it must reach, be- 
fore merit rating can be restored at a range 
from 0.5 to 2.7 (the American Federation of 
Labor proposed the fund reach $280,000,000 
before merit rating be restored at tax rates 
from 1.1 to 2.7). 

Because of this inadequate funding de- 
vice and the continued growth of unemploy- 
ment, the Massachusetts Federation of Labor 
wholeheartedly supports the Forand bill. We 
strongly favor the reinsurance feature of the 
Forand bill in the form of outright grants 
because it provides the only sound way of 
assisting States like Massachusetts, whose 
unemployment compensation funds have be- 
come dangerously depleted. 

The need for such assistance in such 
forms as the Forand bill would provide is 
pointed up by the growing unemployment 
throughout the Commonwealth. (See at- 
tached report of Massachusetts Employment 
Security Division.) 

The need for immediate assistance to 
Massachusetts unemployed though supple- 
menting the State fund, while of paramount 
importance, should nct blind us to the need 
to revise our approach to financing State 
funds on a realistic basis more in keeping 
with economic facts. It follows, therefore, 
that the most economical and satisfactory 
system of unemployment financing would 
be for the Federal Government to take over 
the entire State and Territory unemploy- 
ment compensation funds. 

Federal operation of unemployment com- 
pensation would, as in the field of social 
security for the aged, dependent children 
and survivors insurance, etc., make for more 
uniform and realistic financing and admin- 
istration and place out of the realm of con- 
jecture its use for the billions of tax pay- 
ments for unemployment compensation it 
now holds and will continue to hold in trust 
for the States reserve under the present 
system. 

The American worker has every right to 
feel that when he is, through no fault of 
his own, thrown out of work, there will be 
@ sufficiency in the unemployment com- 
pensation fund to provide him and his 
family with a decent standard of living 
while he is unemployed and that likewise 
that employers can be assessed their full 
and proper share of the taxes necessary to 
provide such decent payments to workers 
and their families. The time has come 
when the drive of economy-minded groups 
intent upon getting favorable tax rates under 
unemployment compensation through — 
pressure propaganda and scare tactics, s 
as was, and continues to be used in Mas- 
sachusetts and other States must be halted 

lest the whole system of employment te- 
curity be emasculated. 

As an example of the need for Federal 
unemployment compensation assistance to 
the Massachusetts fund suggested by the 
Forand, Moody-Dingell, the Lane bills, and 
others of a similar nature, we cite the case 
of the textile workers in the greater Law- 
rence area. Currently, there are in excess 
of 16,000 people out of work. Of this num- 
ber, some 8,000 have exhausted claims, and 
therefore, have no benefits coming for 1952. 

In the Commonwealth as a whole, cur- 
rently there are some 130,000 workers out 
of employment, c* which number some 50,- 
000 have exhausted their benefit rights. 

The net result of this grave condition 
simply means that as the savings of the 
workers are exhausted, defense bonds have 
been cashed, insurance policies surrendered 
for cash payments, or used to borrow money 
with; recourse has been had to loan agen- 
cies to keep families above water. We, there- 
fore, see that families are being impover- 
ished through prolonged unemployment and 
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plunged into debts which will be a mill- 
stone around their necks for a long time to 
come. 

The employers, too, will not escape the 
consequence of this condition, since, the 
ever-increasing cost of public welfare by 
the State and communities will be borne 
by them as well as the home owners through 
increased real-estate taxes to meet this ris- 
ing cost of municipal and State-relief 
charges. 

The Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 
therefore, supports in addition to the Fo- 
rand bill (H. R. 6954), the Dingell bill (H. R. 
6174) which would supplement the amount 
of benefits, and the Lane bill (H. R. 6437) 
which would supplement the duration of 
benefits, and the Roosevelt bill (H. R. 7277) 
which would provide unemployment com- 
pensation for ex-servicemen. 





The St. Lawrence Proposals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITFD STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
the great newspapers of the city of New 
York, the New York Herald Tribune, has 
always been opposed to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. Last week, 
on April 17, the Herald Tribune, in a 
leading editorial, indicated that its posi- 
tion has been changed. The editorial 
pointed out that Canada’s resolve to go 
ahead with or without the United States 
has changed the situation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial indicat- 
ing the Herald Tribune’s support of the 
St. Lawrence proposal be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue St. LAWRENCE PROPOSALS 


The power and seaway projects on the St. 
Lawrence River have taken on a new color 
with the announcement that they can, and 
indeed may, go forward without being sub- 
mitted to Congress. ‘That a matter which 
has been so continuously and so heatedly 
debated for a generation, and is even now a 
controversial issue before the Senate, should 
be thus disposed of is disconcerting and 
rather bewildering. It can be argued that 
there was little hope of its being dealt with 
at all in any other way; for the pleas of 
every President since the First World War 
have been consistently disregarded, and the 
latest measure is tied up in the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee under a chairman, 
Tom CoNNALLY, of Texas, who is strongly 
opposed to it. Nevertheless it goes against 
democratic principles to see an undertaking 
that profoundly affects the future of the 
country taken out of the hands of Congress. 

To effectuate this by-pass the President 
has had to make two major concessions. He 
has had to retreat from his long-held con- 
tention that the power aspects of the enter- 
prise should be developed and managed by 
@ Federal bureaucracy. And he has had to 
become resigned to seeing the waterway go 
forward as a Canadian project, with Can- 
ada collecting the tolls and exerting entire 
contro! when it is completed. 
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The first concession is, in our view, a clear 


gain. There has been no valid reason why 
the power developments on this side of the 
river should not be under the control of 
New York State. For 21 years the New 
York Power Authority has sought permission 
to begin construction; its most recent report 
repeats the “sad annual duty” of announc- 
ing that the State’s program has been 
blocked in Washington. Under the scheme 
which has now been devised, the New York 
Power Authority would be expected to ap- 
ply to the Federal Power Commission for a 
license to build and operate the new facili- 
ties. There is reason to believe that this 
time the request would not be denied. 

Of far more dubious benefit is the accept- 
ance of Canada’s determination to build the 
seaway alone. Powerful interests and major 
regions within the United States have been 
opposed to the seaway; and the cause of that 
opposition will not be removed merely by 
having the United States relieved of the 
construction costs. Moreover those who 
have favored it as a joint development of 
the two great nations may well feel differ- 
ently when it is built and controlled with- 
out any say of ours, and when the tolls go 
into the Canadian treasury. 

The St. Lawrence is a common border, and 
by every concept of statesmanship, neigh- 
borliness, and international relationships it 
ought to be developed as a common respon- 
sibility. The door is left open for American 
participation, and it is still possible for Con- 
gress to approve positive action. This news- 
paper has opposed the undertaking of a 
major public works project in a period of 
full employment and high defense spending; 
but Canada’s resolve to go ahead immedi- 
ately has changed the situation. The Presi- 
dent’s position, moreover, is a retreat from 
his “all-or-nothing” stand on the power 
issue. To share in the seaway while reserv- 
ing power development to New York State 
seems in the circumstances as near a right 
solution as could be hoped for. 





Freedom of the Press 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICH'GAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, April 19, 1952, the association 
of editors of the United States met in 
Washington. At their dinner meeting 
on Saturday, Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, of 
Argentina, delivered the address of the 
evening. His topic was Freedom of 
Speech and Freedom of the Press, and 
he brought to the editors of the United 
States a message from one who had 
been suppressed in the publication of 
news in the Argentine. Being the edi- 
tor and owner of one of the great news- 
papers of the world, he found the heel 
of government upon his endeavors, and 
was forced to suspend the operation of 
his newspaper. But he brought warn- 
ings to America and to all the world as 
to what can happen. I think this is a 
worthy address, from which we can all 
derive benefit. 

Freedom of the press is vital to any 
freedom. Of course, freedom of the 
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press does call for accuracy, as every- 
one knows. 

Mr. President, I think this address is 
of sufficient value to every Senator and 
every Representative, and all others who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, to war- 
rant my asking unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no object'on, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Appress By Dr. ALBERTO GAINZA Paz TO THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASNE, WaSH- 
INGTON, D. C., Apriu 19, 1952 


Like you, I believe in the prosperous and 
peaceful destiny of the fraternal American 
countries; I believe in democratic standards 
and institutions; I believe in honest, free, in- 
dependent journalism. On account of that 
common faith, I have flown 6,000 miles to 
accept the kind invitation of the ASNE. 

A meeting of newspapermen always brings 
good results for the whole national and 
universal community. When editors come 
together, they perforce exchange ideas touch- 
ing the public interest, because the exercise 
of our profession is essentially the interpre- 
tation and expression of popular feeling and 
thought. Nothing is further from egoism 
than the spirit of a true newspaperman. 

The habit of being on top of the news at all 
hours, news from far and near, creates in 
the newsman an open mind, even a universal 
mind. His need to guard the accuracy and 
impartiality of the news strengthens his zeal 
for the truth and his love of liberty. Per- 
haps no other calling helps more to under- 
stand the virtues of freedom and the dangers 
of a lack of freedom. A newspaper plant is a 
marvelous laboratory for the study of lib- 
erty’s astounding benefits. It is also the place 
to study the irreparable harm which flows 
from any kind of tyranny or dictatorship— 
to see how lack of freedom distorts news, 
converts a lie into an apparent truth. 

A real newspaperman cannot help being a 
soldier of freedom. It is not strange, then, 
that the theme of liberty always arises in our 
discussions. The freedom which the news- 
man wants and needs is not a freedom re- 
stricted to his own profession, nor is it a 
privilege for editors alone. What journalism 
defends is the right of all men to get infor- 
mation and share opinion. 

A mere promise of freedom is not enough. 
Effective freedom is what the people require. 
Three years ago, the United Nations General 
Assembly, with no voice opposing, solemnly 
proclaimed the Universal Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. 

The people received that Declaration of 
Rights with joy and great hore. We of the 
Americas saw in it the international rati- 
fication of principles so emphatically written 
into all our constitutions. But that docu- 
ment continues to be, unfortunately, a uni- 
versal proof of how little the promises of 
certain governments are worth. Let us note 
one article, the one most directly related to 
journalism. It says: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of opin- 
ion and expression; this right includes free- 
dom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive, and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers.” 

How many of the governments which 
signed and proclaimed that Declaration in 
both hemispheres, refuse to comply with it 
and indeed make a mockery of it? 

What value have these rights which many 
governments violate as if they had been 
written in the sea? Can it be said that 
everywhere in our continent news and opin. 
ions can be received and imparted regardless 
of frontiers? 

If the principles of the San Francisco 
Cnarter and the Declaration of Human 
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Rights are not carried out, but instead are 
mocked by bold and arbitrary governments, 
the United Nations will lose its moral force; 
discouragement and fear will be intensified 
among the peoples. 

Honest and responsible voices must be 
raised in that same General Assembly which 
proclaimed the rights of man, to proclaim 
with equal vigor that there are governments 
which disown their pledges and with their 
ignoble conduct undermine the foundations 
of the United Nations. Those governments 
are the worst enemy of the U. N. and of world 
peace. Dictatorships never admit that they 
reject liberty; the lie is their banner; they 
live by the lie and it is their weapon. 

Journalism can have no truce in its cru- 
sade for freedom of information and of opin- 
ion. By this crusade it will save itself and 
help to save the peoples who are oppressed 
today or who may be oppressed tomorrow. 
This is the time to discourage the false belief 
that all governments—even the worst dicta- 
torships—will rise up as champions of lib- 
erty. It is dangerous naiveté to trust that 
the enemies of liberty will give liberty, be- 
cause they live by the threat. 

Perhaps you will ask what can be done to 
destroy these reactionary forces. I would 
reply that my faith is in the inexorable ac- 
tion of informed public opinion. In mo- 
bilizing public opinion, in informing it fully 
and truthfully, the honest and independent 
newspaperman may realize his greatest 
tribute to humanity. 

There are many dailies in all the American 
countries which can redouble their labors 
for freedom of information, by sending out 
expert correspondents from their Lome offices 
te write serenely and objectively about the 
other countries. Your good custom of hav- 
ing roving correspondents, already effective, 
should spread. The news services and per- 
manent correspondents, who have achieved 
such prestige in our countries, are of extraor- 
dinary value. They are essential and irre- 
placeable. But the correspondents perma- 
nently assigned to a place under a police 
regime have only a few choices: They can 
run very heavy risks, from jail to expulsion; 
or they can give up and leave the country; 
or they can send out only the dispatches 
which will not provoke vidlent reaction. 

Free journalism of our times already has 
its heroes. They will not be the last. Very 
hard trials lie before us in the fight for 
liberty. 

All of you editors know what permanent 
correspondents have to contend with in a 
police state. William Oatis, an American 
correspondent, suffers the consequences of 
his professional devotion in a Czechoslo- 
vakian jail. The Oatis case arouses our hor- 
rer and repugnance. It is not only that a 
man has lost his liberty and fallen victim 
to the monstrous police machinery of a to- 
talitarian state. Here is a brutal and pitiless 
attack on the peoples’ right to know the 
truth through the eyes and ears of reporters. 

‘The case of Oatis is not one that has only 
to do with Communist countries. You have 
seen what has already happened in parts of 
South America. At any moment in any one 
of several countries you may see a similar 
situation develop. The Inter-American Press 
A:sociation is helping to maintain freedom 
in the hemisphere, but I for one feel that 
we should go further, and that the associa- 
tion and yourselves should seriously seek to 
develop those measures which may help free 
Oatis and prevent another Oatis case. 

Other such attacks may be repeated even 
in this hemisphere. We newspapermen 
have the obligation to take risks in defense 
of the principles which are the essence of 
our profession. But public opinion, where 
free opinion still exists, must be alerted to 
the danger. Factual reporting does it. 

As I said, I think the supplementary werk 
of special traveling correspondents is val- 
uable and essential, Their reporting will 












not solve all of this grave and painful prob- 
lem, because such roving correspondents can 
make the facts known only outside an op- 
pressed country. But in any event, the 
sorrowful experience of one country under 
dictatorship will have its effect on the other 
countries, the lesson is not altogether lost, 
and international public opinion does form 
a conscience and does pass severe judgment 
on tyrannical governments. 

It is not necessary to wait until some 
catastrophe or uprising occurs before send- 
ing newspapermen to visit the neighboring 
peoples. It should be a constant effort of the 
free newspapers of America to seek accu- 
rate and uncensored information about each 
other’s communities. Not every daily can 
keep correspondents in the field, but every- 
one can do something to publish the news 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

That Declaration of the Rights of Man 
which I mentioned, and which so many 
governments forget or deny, in spite of hav- 
ing signed it, establishes that “everyone has 
the right to life, liberty, and the security of 
person.” Everyone also has the duty of 
defending his life, liberty, and security. If 
newspapermen fight to defend the freedom 
of information and opinion, they exercise a 
right and they also fulfill a duty. 

We cannot tire of pointing out the gravity 
of the present hour for the future of freedcm 
and of our democracies. We have to assure 
those who suffer the ignominy of dictator- 
ship anywhere that their agony is known 
in the world of freemen. It is necessary, 
too, that freemen be warned to maintain 
the constant vigilance which ts the price 
of liberty and the only way to conserve it. 





The Situation in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a recent number of the Saturday 
Evening Post there appeared an editorial 
entitled ‘How Much Worse Would Korea 
Be 4 la MacArthur?” 

This is an interesting summary of the 
situation in Korea and what might have 
happened under a different policy. In 
light of the pending critical situation 
there, I feel that this is an important 
contribution to the whole debate, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How Mucu Worse Wovutp Korea BE A LA 
MACARTHUR? 

We could be wrong, but the extraordinary 
grass-roots sentiment for General MacArthur 
reported from all parts of the country, ap- 
pears to us less like an interest in seeing 
the general in the White House than a desire 
to vindicate his judgment on the conduct of 
the Korean war, a judgment which comes 
pretty close to having been vindicated by 
the course of events. As the futile months 
have passed by, while casualties multiply and 
the Communists protract the “peace nego- 
tiations” into a palpable cover for new mili- 
tary preparations, more and more people ask 
themselves: “Would we have been any worse 
off than we are now in Asia if General Mac- 
Arthur's advice had been followed? Isn't 
it even possible that we might be better off?” 
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In any event, the evidence multiplies that 
we have been suckered way off third base and 
will be lucky to get back to the bag. The 
reported superiority of recent Russian jet 
planes over our variety of same is being ex- 
plained in some quarters by the fact that 
the Chinese have not attempted the type of 
mission which United Nations planes under- 
take. In other words, we lose more planes 
because we use more planes—in circum- 
stances which involve greater risk of loss. 
Nevertheless, this superiority, whatever the 
explanation, is no cause for complacency. 
If we can run behind the Chinese Commu- 
nists in military equipment, we can certainly 
run behind in supposedly more vital theaters 
of the cold war. 

People also associate reports of MIG supe- 
riority over Korean with a statement by Lt. 
Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, who, until he 
was floored by a heart attack, was commander 
of all United Nations Air Forces in Korea. 
General Stratemeyer, in an interview with 
Lowell Limpus in the Washington Times- 
Herald on February 17, said that, had Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s advice been followed, the 
U.N. forces could have defeated the Chinese 
Communists. “I had the planes,” said Gen- 
eral Stratemeyer, “and the boys were anxious 
to cut loose. General MacArthur wanted to 
let me go. * * * We were prepared to 
pulverize the Communist airdromes, supply 
lines, and depots so completely that they 
never could have moved any large number 
of troops or equipment southward. * * * 
MacArthur had a complete victory within his 
grasp if they had given him the green light 
and supported him reasonably.” 

Then there was the report by Maj. Gen. 
Frank Lowe, whom President Truman has 
sent to Korea as his personal investigator. 
General Lowe was in Korea for 9 months and, 
when he returned last November, he cut 
loose. In an interview he said that Mac- 
f-thur “could have destroyed the Chinese 
Communist armies in Korea. Instead we 
have given them 7—it’s now 11—months in 
which to build up their strength. It will be 
much harder now.” General Lowe at- 
tributed the repudiation of MacArthur to the 
“Pentagon crowd,” and the State Depart- 
ment, which “feared and hated MacArthur 
because he was right and it was wrong.” 

Retired Gen. Carl Spaatz, writing in News- 
week magazine, is equally pessimistic. He 
thinks the “time has come for decisive action 
to check the Communists before they add all 
of vital southeast Asia to their empire. As 
matters stand, time is on their side and the 
outlook for our side is bleak.” The disaster 
which such an event would bring upon 
Europe ought to be obvious to our policy 
makers, but for some reason or other it never 
has been. The gamble which MacArthur 
wanted to take to prevent it got him fired. 
Now we face a gamble at far worse odds. To 
millions of Americans the present situation 
isn’t much of a “substitute for victory.” 

While these melancholy doubts have been 
accumulating in the minds of people at 
home, the soldiers in Korea plod wearily 
through their dismal and unrewarding task. 
Some of them write home to ask whether it 
is true that “Washington doesn’t want us 
to win the war out here.” Nobody gives 
them a convincing answer either as to how 
they got there or how long they may have 
to remain. Col. James M. Hanley charged 
last November that the Chinese Reds had 
murdered at least 2,500 American soldiers. 
The colonel’s temerity was met by high-level 
eyebrow raising as to the propriety of reveal- 
ing such inconvenient facts. Today one 
hardly hears the matter mentioned. Pre- 
sumably discussion of such stark reality 
might disturb our leaders as they labor to 
get something out of Korea that can be 
entered in a campaign book. 

The Acheson-Truman defense is that we 
haven’t enlarged the Korean fracas into a 
world war, as, according to the official view, 


we should have done if we had gone after 
the Chinese Communist air bases and other 
concentrations north of the Yalu. General 
MacArthur himself has said that our failure 
to punish the Chinese aggressor and our in- 
sistence upon forcing on the Koreans “the 
exclusive use of their soil as the sole battle- 
ground” has resulted in “the loss of the faith 
of Asia in our Nation’s pledged word.” Who 
calculated the risks? 

People who agree with MacArthur—along 
with people who are weary of the long- 
drawn-out farce in Korea, and others who 
think they still smell an over-all sell-out in 
Asia as the finale to Korea—now join in 
regretting that MacArthur didn’t have his 
way. They want to express their confidence 
in him as a soldier and the only way they 
now see to do that is to try to cast him in 
the role of statesman. 


The Seizure Issue 


EXTENSION Of REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an edito- 
rial entitled ‘“‘Truman Can’t Evade the 
Seizure Issue,” published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of April 22, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRUMAN CaAN’T EvaDE THE SziZure Issue 


Behind the reckless demagoguery and par- 
tisanship of President Truman's letter to 
the Senate on the steel situation, there are 
signs that Mr. Truman is beginning to real- 
ize the seriousness of the threat to lawful 
government involved in his unprecedented 
seizure of the steel industry. 

If Mr. Truman is at last becoming aware 
of the perils to freedom springing from his 
action, it is a welcome development, for the 
issue of his taking over and operating the 
steel mills without clear authority is vitally 
important to every American. , 

Mr. Truman’s letter to Vice President 
Bark1ey failed signally in its apparent pur- 
pose of heading off adoption by the Senate 
of a rider that would prohibit the use of 
any funds in a pending appropriation bill 
fgr Government operation of the steel mills. 

The 44-to-31 vote by which the rider was 
adopted amounted to disapproval by the Sen- 
ate of the President’s high-handed seizure 
action. Even if the amendment has little 
practical effect because funds in the bill may 
not be required in connection with the Gov- 
ernment take-over of the mills, it constitutes 
@ prompt and striking rebuke and repudi- 
ation. 

The President’s letter was a combination 
of misstatements and rabble-rousing that 
could only tend to obscure the real issue. 
That issue is not the Korean war. The war 
being fought in Korea is an issue by itself. 
Yet Mr. Truman solemnly warned Congress 
that if the limiting rider were passed an 
enemy offensive, which may or not take place 
this spring, might succeed. 

This sounds lke a roundabout way of say- 
ing that if Congress voted for the restrictive 
rider, steel production would stop at once, 
our men in Korea would be stripped of their 
weapons—and Congress will be to blame. It 
is demagogic nonsense and the Senate did not 
swallow it. 
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The principal effect of the rider would not 
be to keep the Government from running the 
steel mills. It would limit new appropria- 
tions, but not the emergency funds available 
to the White House. And any President who 
seizes the steel industry without hesitation 
would have no trouble digging up the funds 
needed to run it. 

The most ridiculous statement made by 
the President was that challenging Congress 
to come up with a better way to deal with the 
strike threat, if it didn’t like his own. 

Congress did just that several years ago, 
by passing the Taft-Hartley law. The law 
provides for Government fact-finding, fol- 
lowed by an 80-day waiting period, to be 
enforced, if necessary, by injunction. 

But Mr. Truman ignored that law—the 
basic law governing labor relations. He 
waited until a strike had been called and 
then seized the industry on the pretext that 
there was no other way to handle the 
situation. Now he is accusing Congress of 
negation. 

There is negation involved in this situa- 
tion, but it is on the part of the President 
himself. He is denying the rights of the steel 
mill stockholders to keep their property free 
from arbitrary confiscation. He is denying 
the rights of the steel union to bargain col- 
lectively. He is denying to all Americans 
security in the knowledge that their rights 
are safe from invasion without due process 
of law. 

Mr. Truman’s attempt to drag the Korean 
war in on his side of this question should 
not divert attention from the fundamental 
issue. That issue still is whether President 
Truman, or any other President, is bound by 
laws, or is above them. 


Presidential Seizure of the Steel Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Worms and the Constitution,” 
published in the Ashtabula Star-eacon 
on April 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WoRMS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


There is a worm, dreaded and hated by 
honest seafaring men, which secretly attacks 
the planking of stout and well-built ships. 
This worm, the toredo, enters a strong plank 
through a tiny hole, and drills the timber 
from end to end without changing the out- 
ward appearance. The walls of the plank 
become tissue-paper thin—the strength is 
but an illusion. In times of storm and stress, 
the timber thus infected fails, and the great 
ship—built by honest workmen of finest ma- 
terials, founders and sinks. 

There are ideas, dreaded and hated by 
honest men, which are attacking America. 
These ideas, if given opportunity through 
public indifference, political expediency and 
cowardice on the part of legislature, can 
wreck the country. 

Last week the country was stunned when 
President Truman seized the steel mills. 

Unlike any other President in our history, 
our present Chief Executive claims powers 
over the Constitution. According to Mr. 
Truman, the Constitution enables him to 
seize private industry. 
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Actually, as framed by our founding fa- 
thers, the Constitution is a limiting docu- 
ment. It was designed to protect the citi- 
zenry from search and seizure without due 
process of law. 

April 17 the country was shocked again. 
Mr. Truman with a smile and a flourish, told 
the country that he has the power to seize 
the press and radio facilities of the Nation 
if he regarded such a step as necessary. 

If any one in the United States was sur- 
prised by such a statement from the man in 
the White House he need not have been. For 
almost a quarter of a century, there have 
been efforts to muzzle and control the press 
of this country by the Democratic adminis- 
trations. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, after 
the press of the country blocked the packing 
of the Supreme Court, never missed an op- 
portunity to ridicule, to hamstring, and to 
embarrass the newspapers of the country. It 
became fashionable for public officials to 
cover up, to conceal information, even 
though the information belonged to the 
public which the newspapers represented. 

The same tactics were picked up and im- 
proved on by Truman, but Truman went Mr. 
Roosevelt one better. He declared that un- 
der our so-called national emergency, infor- 
mation from our Federal bureaus be sup- 
pressed because of “national security.” 

The pattern was becoming clearer, but it 
had not emerged completely. 

Then on April 17, 1952, in startling black 
and white, the American people have been 
permitted to see what Mr. Truman and his 
administration actually think about their 
rights and privileges under the Constitution. 

Already the White House apologists have 
begun saying that too much importance has 
been placed on the statement about seizure 
of press and radio. They say Truman was 
being “hypothetical and academic.” 

Mr. Truman himself—our President—our 
Chief Executive—our leader—has not retract- 
ed his statement. He has not softened it. 
As far as Mr. Truman is concerned, he stands 
behind what he said. 

He can seize the newspapers and radio sta- 
tions of the United States. 

The free press of the United States is a 
vital timber in our Government. Worms are 
eating at it, like they are at the other strong 
planks in our ship of state. 

The German press had its Goebbels. 

La Prensa of Argentina had Peron. 

The United States? 








Public and Private Power Strive To Meet 
Power Reserves Shortage in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, California 
provides one of the finest examples of 
separate and nonconflicting effort by 
public and private power agencies to 
meet the growing requirements for elec- 
tric energy. 

This month, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. announced plans for additional 
hydroelectric development at a total esti- 
mated cost of $45,000,000 to add 144,000 
kilowatts of new generating capacity to 
the Pacific Gas & Electric system in 
the congressional district I am privileged 
to represent. 
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The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is one 
of the best managed private power com- 
panies in the United States. It is the 
biggest taxpayer in my congressional dis- 
trict, and its constant growth—especially 
in the last few years—is good evidence 
that private and public power can live 
together and grow in the same area. The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. operates in the 
same area covered in part by the Central 
Valley project. 

It has been apparent to me for a long 
time that it is going to take all of the 
effort and expansion that both public 
and private power agencies can make in 
the next few years to meet our continu- 
ally growing demands for electric energy 
in California. I am glad to note and 
heartily commend this additional step 
taken by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
and I am especially pleased that the new 
construction will add to the capital in- 
vestment of that company in my district. 
I wish to make a part of the REecorp a 
statement issued by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. in regard to these new 
facilities: 


Paciric Gas & Extctric Co. PLans Two New 
PLANTS ON Pit RIVER 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. today announced 
plans to extend its Pit River hydroelectric 
development in Shasta County by the con- 
struction of two new powerhouses, pit 4 and 
pit 6, at a total estimated cost of $45,000,000. 
The two projects will add 144,000 kilowatts 
of new generating capacity to the PG&E 
system. 

N. R. Sutherland, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, said the company has applied 
to the Federal Power Commission for an 
amendment to an existing license for pit 4 
to permit changes from the original plans 
and for a license to construct and operate 

it 6. 

r Pit 4 powerhouse will have a generating 
capacity of 84,000 kilowatts and will cost 
an estimated $25,000,000. The company de- 
sires to begin construction by July 1 and 
estimates that the project can be completed 
by 1955, Sutherland said. Pit 6 will have a 
capacity of 60,000 kilowatts and will cost 
approximately $20,000,000. It can be com- 
pleted in an estimated 3 years from start of 
construction. 

The two new plants together will increase 
the total power capacity in the company’s 
Pit River system to 440.000 kilowatts. 

P. G. & E. now has three powerhouses on 
the river, pit 1, pit 3, and pit 5, plus Hat 
Creek 1 and Hat Creek 20n a tributary. The 
dam and reservoir for the pit 4 project were 
completed in 1927 in connection with earlier 
development of the river. 

In the resumption of the project a 19- 
foot diameter tunnel will be driven 4 miles 
to carry water to the pit 4 plant, which will 
be situated approximately 1 mile upstream 
from the pit 5 diversion dam. Pit 4 power- 
house will have two turbine generator units, 
A 220,000-volt transmis on line will extend 
about 7 miles from the plant to a junction 
with the P. G. & E. interconnected system. 

Pit 6 powerhouse will be located imme- 
diately below a dam to be built approximate- 
ly 7 miles downstream from pit 5 power- 
house. The dam will be of concrete gravity- 
type construction with a maximum height 
of 230 feet above streambed and a crest 
length of about 700 feet. It will create a 
reservoir which will extend upstream as far 
as the tailrace of pit 5 powerhouse. 

Twin penstock pipes 15 feet in diameter 
and extending about 160 feet through the 
dam will carry the water to the plant’s two 
turbine generators. A 220,000-volt transmis- 








sion line 3 miles long will connect the plant 
with the company’s inter-connected system. 

The proposed construction will further ex- 
tend P. G. & E.’s postwar expansion beyond 
1954 and help assure power for the contin- 
ually growing needs of northern and cen- 
tral California, Sutherland said. 

The company now has 1,070,000 kilowatts 
of steam-electric generating capacity under 
construction at the giant Moss Landing, Con- 
tra Costa, and Pittsburgh steam plants in 
anticipation of future demands. Another 
29,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric capacity is 
under construction at the company’s Bear 
River project in Amador County. 

In addition, development of 240,000 kilo- 
watts in four powerhouses on the Kings 
River is projected, and license amendment is 
being sought to provide for reconstruction 
of Murphys Powerhouse in Calaveras Coun- 
ty with an increase of 1,900 kilowatts. Con- 
struction of pit 4 and pit 6 powerhouses, to- 
gether with these other steam and hydroelec- 
tric developments, would bring the com- 
pany’s total postwar expansion program to 
2,908,000 kilowatts of new generating ca- 
pacity. 





Soviet’s New Peace Propaganda 
Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
of Hon. Alf M. Landon before the Ro- 
tary Club, Independence, Mo., April 21, 
1952: 


Soviet’s New PEACE PROPAGANDA OFFENSIVE 


Let us lay aside our business and political 
interests in considering the most intimate 
personal concern of mankind—peace or war. 
That is why our foreign policies and our 
military security program should be fore- 
most in the minds of every citizen. 

Today the free countries face new issues 
in their relations with the Communist slave 
states. 

The Soviet suggestions for a united, armed 
but neutral Germany—Communist China's 
effort to enlist the free countries’ interest in 
greater trade with her—and the important 
developments at the recent international eco- 
nomic conference in Moscow—are all current 
major changes in Communist policy. 

That either means a highly important 
change in thinking or a change in strategy— 
by the rulers of Russia. Either way the 
Psychological effect on the western democ- 
racies—especially the West Germans—is a 
burning issue. 

Our State Department—which now is af- 
fected by a Soviet psychosis—is again allow- 
ing the Communists to control the propa- 
ganda football—and the Communists seize 
that opportunity to shout peace and democ- 
racy. Sometimes our State Department re- 
minds me of a friend whose small daughter 
called him “her no no daddy.” 

Our State Department initially was in- 
clined—and according to Secretary of State 
Acheson's statement Wednesday, is still in- 
clined—to brush off the Soviet’s offers as of 
no economic or political validity because 
of their devious ways. 

When governments neglect to seize every 
opportunity to negotiate their differences, 
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they leave force as the only means of settling 
the argument. 

To sizable NATO and West German groups 
the Communist offers—though vague and 
unacceptable in their present form—are 
worth exploring in the hope of reaching ac- 
ceptable, workable agreements. 

That illustrates the strategy the Soviet 
could have had in mind of attempting to 
cause a rift between the countries of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and be- 
tween the NATO and the West Germans. 

Once again our State Department muffed 
the opportunity of shouting to the peoples 
of the world that peace and freedom is linked 
with our foreign policies. It seems as if our 
State Department is in a mental block 
because of our past experiences with the 
Soviet. 

If we handle the Soviet’s suggestions so 
ineptly as to leave even a color of blame 
on us for their failure, we would fall into 
the Communist trap. 

The free countries now have before them 
for dispassionate consideration, the Soviet's 
suggestion for a united, neutral, and armed 
Germany and the Soviet Union's and their 
allies serious bid for more world trade. 

It is in such times as these that clear 
heads should prevail. 

Even though it may be a straw in the 
wind—sometime—some way—we may find 
a basis on which we can negotiate workable 
solutions of our desire for peace. 

If we do not take the opportunity of sit- 
ting down at a conference table—when the 
opening is made for us by the Soviet—we 
will continue to lose ground in the battle 
for the minds of men. 

If we continue to say no—no—it leaves 
us open to the lie that the capitalistic free 
nations are not interested in peace. 

The Soviet note on Germany can be a 
direct, even though vague, invitation for 
easing the cold war and restoration of in- 
ternational trade. Unquestionably Russia 
and her satellites are suffering from the 
limited trade blockade by the democracies. 
It may well be that the Soviet at last realizes 
that the democracies actually mean business. 
Therefore, it is a case of backing down on 
their plans for world domination or of @ war 
that they are ill prepared to fight. 

Or the Soviet note can be a trick to throw 
the free countries off balance and create dis- 
cord by throwing among them a golden 
apple inscribed “For peace.” 

Whatever the reasons that prompted the 
Soviet’s suggestions, we must not slam the 
door in its face. And of course, while nego- 
tiating, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
gation and the Western Germans should not 
slow down their plans for the collective de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

The suddenness with which the Soviet has 
reversed its previous position is startling and 
raises doubts as to its sincerity. The vague- 
ness of the Soviet suggestion for a united, 
neutral Germany is disturbing. 

But the Soviet cannot be expected to re- 
veal all the details of its new policy at the 
start. That is not done in the field of diplo- 
macy any more than in “hoss” trading—or 
by a good politician in the kick-off of his 
campaign. 

The supreme test of the Russian rulers’ 
sincere desire to establish straight-forward 
east-west relations is their willingness to 
leave the details and supervision of the Ger- 
man election to the United Nations as we 
have proposed. However, we must not be 
content to rest on that position and let 
the negotiations drop there. 

Our early maudlin trustful attitude toward 
the Soviet has been changed into charged 
suspicions of its good faith by the basic 
Communist conception and practice—that 
the way to achieve world dominance of what 


they call the decadent free capitalistic na- 
tions is by trickery and deceit. 

While unaccompanied by democratic safe- 
guards to insure the safety and the religious 
and political freedom of the Germans, the 
suggestion for a united, armed neutral Ger- 
many is the most tangible policy to ease 
war fears yet proposed by the Soviet. 

We must not timidly retreat before that 
challenge or treat it negatively. We must 
weigh the Soviet’s offer in neither a maudlin 
atmosphere nor a Soviet psychosis. Feelings 
have no place in the management of a 
country’s international affairs. Sentiment 
must give way to a sound policy. 

We are in the best bargaining position to- 
day that we have been in since 1945. How- 
ever, the democratic structure for peace we 
have been building lacks the finishing 
touches. Just as our forefathers designed 
&@ new organization of government, the 
Americans of this generation are trying to 
work out a design for peace. 

Therefore, while continuing to negotiate 
with the Soviet for our goal of a peaceful 
and prosperous world—we must not sus- 
pend the plans for u.iting Western Ger- 
many with the North Atiantic Treaty Or- 
ganization—in order to streng*hen and sta- 
bilize both—until a set agreerment on the 
Russian note is reached. 

We have never really tried to bargain with 
the Sovie’ from a strong position. When 
we formerly held all the cards, we gave them 
everything they asked for. No wonder they 
held our Nation in contempt. 

While the international situation is dan- 
gerous, the free countries have the ad- 
vantageous position. They occupy all the 
key spots of the world like the Suez Canal 
and Gibraltar. They have the oil and steel 
production and transportation capacity es- 
sential for victory in modern warfare—that 
Russia lacks—plus control of the seas. Now 
they are acting in concert—arming for 
peace—and to secure their firesides from 
bondage and the slave camps of communism. 

Therefore, the problem confronting us is 
the use of the great resources of the free 
world to the best advantage of peace and 
freedom. 

We must be capable of organizing and 
maintaining—over a long period of time—a 
united front by the free governments. 

If history has any lesson, it is that gifts 
are not the foundation of friendship. Com- 
mon interest—not gratitude—forges the ties 
of union. 

There was a time whe. civilization threat- 
ened to be engulfed by bioody religious strife. 
Men were Catholics or Protestants before 
they were Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Scots. 
Eventually nationalism triumphed over re- 
ligious and feudal family rivalry. 

Today the Communists are the men with- 
out a country. Today, as during the re- 
ligious wars, a modus vivendi must be 
found. Those agreements were not long 
kept because of national as well as religious 
difference. However, new compromises based 
on common interest were found that resulted 
in nominal peace, even though mutual un- 
derstanding and friendship were lacking. 

Today, as then, each has something to ask 
and something to concede. 

A comprehensive policy based on a com- 
mon interest, and the march of time have 
a way of easing belligerent tensions. 

There are many instances throughout his- 
tory when truce negotiations have seemed 
interminable—as today in Korea. In the 
end, however, a makeshift peace was achieved. 

Neither our American impatience to get 
things done in a hurry or our crusading 
spirit have any place in the long struggle 
with the slave states. 

While I do not believe there can ever be 
any great harmony between the slavery of 
commmunism and the freedom of capital- 
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ism, tolerance and sagacity on both sides are 
essential to saving a world holocaust. 

Therefore, we must avoid the great mistake 
of throwing away our decided advantage 
in geopolitics by precipitate acts. We must 
avoid financial and economic disaster at 
home. Broad is the road to national in- 
solvency. The size of our taxes is already 
reducing consumer spending. That is a 
dangerous situation for any country. 

We must achieve unity with the rest of 
the free world. 

It is the business of our President and our 
State Department to convince the people of 
the free countries that we seek peace, not 
war, and that we will not let our impatience 
and emotion confound our judgment. 

It may be incomprehensible to us, but re- 
sponsible leaders in the free world are more 
afraid of what might come out of the White 
House than they are of what the Kremlin 
might do. 

There is nothing to be gained—now at 
least—in seeking the reasons for the Soviet’s 
sudden and vague reversal of the position it 
has heretofore taken toward Germany. 

Rather, the immediate problem is to seek 
the details and explore the possibilities of 
reaching a workable understanding with the 
Soviet on the German election. Actually the 
root of the whole matter is that there must 
be no vagueness about the provision for @ 
free all-German election. There must be no 
vagueness about the provision for imple- 
menting its results. 

A united neutral, armed, and strong Ger- 
many could be the needed balance wheel for 
world peace and prosperity. I believe it will 
be. To me it makes more sense to take that 
chance—than to assume that the West Ger- 
man Government will always be under the 
control of NATO. 

1. It would help fill the vacuum that our 
own postwar policies are largely responsible 
for creating. 

2. A prosperous, united, even though neu- 
tral Germany not only helps restore the bal- 
ance of power among the great nations, but 
it is the key to economic recovery for West- 
ern Europe. 

3. It will relieve American taxpayers of the 
tremendous annual drain of aid for Germany 
that has cost us billions of dollars since our 
victory. 

4. It removes the threat to a sudden in- 
vasion of Western Europe. 

What are the objections? 

1. It is obviously an effort by the Soviet 
to avoid a rearmed Western Germany from 
joining the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

As of this minute, we do not have a single 
military unit from Western Germany in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. There 
is no surety that we will ever have—for the 
present government of Germany may be 
overthrown on that issue—or that a future 
West German Government would work in 
concord with NATO. It is impossible to keep 
the mighty German people in shackles in- 
definitely. 

2. It relieves the pinch on the Soviet of 
our limited ban on the shipment of stra- 
tegic goods to the slave states. 

When it comes to details of the Soviet pro- 
posal, I believe we would not only be voic- 
ing the sentiment of the free world, but of 
every patriotic German also, by continuing 
to shout at the top of our voices for a free 
all German election supervised by the United 
Nations. 

While every patriotic German yearns for a 
united country, he also yearns to be rid of 
all foreigners—Russians, Americans, Eng- 
lish, and French alike. That is natural and 
understandable. 

With all the safeguards for a free election 
under the auspices of the United Nations, it 
will be the first test of what a people will 
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do who have lived for 7 years under the 
dominance of the imperialist Soviet. As far 
as the East Germans are concerned, it will 
be proof of the pudding for both communism 
and democracy. 

In that test, the Soviet should have the 
advantage, because East Germany has been 
socialistically inclined for many years. 

Therefore, let us reiterate loud and often 
in reply to the latest Soviet suggestions— 
that we are willing to leave it to the Ger- 
man people. That the only factor we are 
concerned about is thai there be no outside 
interference with their freedom of expres- 
sion. It is obvious to all men of good will 
that an election supervised by each power 
in its own zone—could be a tragic farce. 

If the Soviet continues to insist that the 
all-German election be under the control of 
the four occupying powers—the democracies 
might agree, providing the Secretary General 
of the United Nations was agreed upon as 
an arbitrator and general supervisor whose 
decisions regarding the election set-up would 
be final and binding in all the existing zones 
in Germany. 

With such an agreement set up and work- 
ing satisfactorily—we should take the lead 
in urging that all foreign troops now in 
Germany be pulled out by their respective 
governments. 

Such a bold and dynamic policy is global 
in its effects. All this and peace, too, tests 
the sincerity of Stalin's repeated expression 
that the Communist world and the free capi- 
talistic world can exist side by side. 








Acheson at His Worst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Acheson at His Worst,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
on April 15. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ACHESON aT His WorRsT 


Two anonymous spokesmen for the State 
Department announced at United Nations 
headquarters in New York that Mr. Ache- 
son's stooges in U. N. will support the pro- 


posed international covenant on human 
rights. The very name of this covenant is 
a fake. 


It is designed, under various pre- 
texts of emergency and preserving “national 
prestige” to give governments the power to 
deny the civil rights guaranteed to Ameri- 
cans by the Constitution. 

After the American Bar Association, under 
the leadership of its former president, Frank 
Holman of Seattle, had called attention to 
the danger to the Bill of Rights in the pro- 
posed covenants, it was hoped that the 
United States would have nothing to do with 
any of them. But Acheson and his crowd 
are still anxious for adoption of this one, 
at least. Their excuse is that our refusal 
to accept the deceptive articles would per- 
mit Stalin's propagandists to charge the 
United States with being indifferent to hu- 
man rights, but their obvious purpose is to 
obtain totalitarian controls over freedom of 
speech and the press. 

One of the State Department spokesmen 
has been adviser to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
a leader in drafting the U. N. document. In 
plumping for the declaration of human 
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rights, this character had to clear a hurdle, 
the fact that the State Department as al- 
ready denounced a U. N. convention of free- 
dom of information which would have im- 
posed the same restrictions on the Bill of 
Rights that the human-rights convention 
would. His attempt to explain this contra- 
diction was that the freedom of information 
covenant was specific whereas the human- 
rights covenant couches the same restric- 
tions in more general terms. 

As anyone knows who has watched the 
maneuvers of New Deal lawyers, they dote 
on general terms. The keystone of their 
socialist program is the statement in the 
preamble of the Constitution that it is in- 
tended to provide for the general welfare. 
Broad phrases like this have been used like 
a tent to cover every questionable enterprise 
that the New Deal wants to undertake. The 
general language, instead of making the hu- 
man-rights covenant acceptable when the 
one on communications was not, actually 
makes it more dangerous. 

Cornered, Mrs. Roosevelt’s brain truster 
finally blurted out, “Obviously there must be 
some limitations on freedom of speech and 
of the press.” The authors of our Bill of 
Rights didn't specify any. The New Dealers 
want to still criticism, and as they can’t do 
it under the Constitution, they hope to by- 
pass the Constitution through a treaty. 

There is a precede it for this. The Con- 
stitution declares the laws of Congress and 
treaties to be the “supreme law of the land.” 
The obvious purpose of this language was to 
make Federal ctatutes, when constitutional, 
and treaties superior to State laws and the 
rulings of State courts. But a treaty has 
been used to give Congress power to legis- 
late in a field in which the Supreme Court 
had said before that it had no power. The 
Court held unconstitutional a Federal act to 
protect migratory birds. Then the United 
States made a treaty with Canada for this 
purpose, and the Court upheld a similar 
statute on the ground that it implemented 
the treaty. 

There is a so-called saving clause in the 
covenans on human rights, pretending to 
protect existing rights of Americans, but it 
is made up of weasel words. The draft pro- 
vides that it shall not be interpreted as 
“limiting or derogating from any of the 
rights and freedoms which may be guaran- 
teed under the laws of any contracting 
state.” It is questionable whether this would 
protect our Bill of Rights, for it does not 
guarantee rights and freedoms. It merely 
forbids Congress to infringe them, and under 
the fourteenth amendment, extends the 
prohibition to the States. 

Congress’ only safe course is to have “‘noth- 
ing to do with the covenant. It will not give 
an American citizen a single protection that 
he doesn’t already enjoy and it may destroy 
some of those he has. The American delega- 
tion to U. N. should be similarly governed, 
but as Acheson's man made clear, its mem- 
bers are not averse to destroying the rights 
of their fellow citizens. 





Michigan Senate Supports Measure To 
End Santa Margarita Water Contro- 
versy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in the near 
future I hope to have H. R. 5368 before 











the House, dealing with the highly pub- 
licizei water controversy on the Santa 
Margarita River in California. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Michigan Leg- 
islature has passed a resolution support- 
ing this bill, which has for its purpose 
at least partially solving the water prob- 
lem of both the people of the area and 
the Military Establishment at Camp 
Pendleton. A copy of the resolution 
passed by the Michigan State Senate is 
attached: 


Senate Resolution 8 


Resolution commending the subcommittee 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the Fe.eral Congress for its 
action taken in investigating the legal 
proceedings involving water rights brought 
by the United States Attorney General 
against the res‘dents of Fallbrook, Calif., 
and vicinity; urging the Federal Congress 
to give prompt consideration to H. R. 5368 
in the fortheoming session of the Congress 
and to prevent further Federal encroach- 
ments of this kind; and condemning the 


action taken by the United States Attorney 
General 


Whereas the Attorney General of the 
United States has recently instituted legal 
proceedings to deprive 14,000 citizens of 
Falibrook, Calif., and vicinity of the use of 
water from the Santa Margarita River, on the 
theory that when the United States Governe- 
ment acquired Camp Pendleton, across which 
this river flows, it acquired all of the river’s 
water; and 

Whereas the right of such citizens to use 
water from this river has been long estab- 
lished by the laws of the State of California; 
and 

Whereas the action of the United States 
Attorney General is clearly an attempt t 
assert a paramount right of the Federal 
Government to this water, in complete dero- 
gation of the laws of the State of California 
and the rights of the citizens of California 
under the laws of that State; anc 

Whereas a subcommittee of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee of 
the Federal Congress has investigated this 
matter and has reported in part as follows: 

“Nothing which developed indicated the 
necessity or any good reason for bringing suit 
involving thousands of defendants with 
trifling or “honexistent water claims. No 
useful purpose is being served by securing 
a legal and encyclopedic definition of water 
rights down to the last bucketful. It can 
be concluded that the legal theorists in the 
Attorney General's office have unnecessarily 
put the Federal taxpayers to great expense 
and the local people to great provocation and 
legal expense for no practical reason whate 
ever”; and 

Whereas it is apparent that the action of 
the United States Attorney General illus- 
trates a greedy Officialistic and bureaucratic 
desire to extend the Federal power in direct 
violation of the sovereignty of the State of 
California and the rights of its citizens under 
the laws of that State; and 

Whereas despite the report of the commit- 
tee, the United States Attorney General has 

stated that the litigation would continue 
and that only an order from the entire Cone 
gress would compel him to drop the suit; and 
Whereas, House bill 5368 has been introe 
duced in the present session of the Cone 
gress, designed to require a division of the 
water involved between the Government and 
the citizens and to forbid further Federal 
encroachment; and 

Whereas the Michigan State Senate deems 
the action of the United States Attorney 
General in this situation to be a threat to 
the rights of every citizen of the United 
States to the use of water and other natural 
resources, as are guaranteed such citizens 
under the laws of the several States, which 














action must be condemned, as well as any 
similar future attempts to extend the Fed- 
eral power in derogation of the rights of 
citizens derived from the laws of the several 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Michigan, That the action of the subcom- 
mittee of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, of the Federal Congress, 
in investigating the encroachment by the 
Attorney General of the United States on 
the rights in water of the citizens of Fall- 
brook, Calif., and vicinity, given such 
citizens under the laws of the State of 
California, and in introducing H. R. 5368 as 
a means of quieting the vexatious litigation 
instituted by the United States Attorney 
General against these citizens, is deemed 
highly commendable; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Michigan does urge the Congress of the 
United States to give prompt consideration 
to H. R. 5368 in the forthcoming session of 
the Congress and to be ever vigilant in the 
consideration of ways and means of pre- 
venting further encroachments upon and 
violations of the rights of citizens of the 
United States guaranteed such citizens by 
the laws of the respective States in which 
they reside; and be it further 

Resolved, That the action of the United 
States Attorney General is hereby vigor- 
ously condemned; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate to all representatives of this State in the 
Federal Congress; to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives; to 
the President of the United States Senate; 
to the chairman of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee of the Federal 
Congress; to the Governor of the State of 
California; to Jim Wayman, Ed Berg, and 
Carroll Huscher, all of Fallbrook, Calif.; to 
the First Methodist, Christian Science, and 
Baptist Churches of Fallbrook, Calif.; to the 
United States Attorney General, and to both 
houses of the Legislature of the State of 
California. 

Adopted by the Senate, March 5, 1952. 








Secretary of the Senate. 





Cooperative Range Improvements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr.PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much interested in the appropriations 
for the Forest Service. How we treat our 
natural resources now will determine, in 
large measure, this Nation’s strength in 
the future. Adequate appropriations 
are needed for the intelligent protection, 
management, and improvement of our 
forest, range, and watershed lands. 

Specifically I refer to the item “Coop- 
erative range improvements.” The com- 
mittee is to be commended for removal 
of the matching requirements imposed 
by the act of 1952. However, the bal- 
ance of the funds appropriated for this 
fiscal year that will be released by the 
committee’s action is wholly inadequate, 
not only for the construction of new 
Tange improvements, but also for the 
bare maintenance of previously con- 
structed improvements. For example, in 
Arizona we now have some $3,000,000 in- 
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vested in range improvements, and this 
appropriation will make available only 
about 1% percent per year of this 
amount for the job of construction and 
maintenance. 

During the past 5 years we have suf- 
fered from severe drought in my State 
of Arizona. The impact of this drought 
has been felt not only in our irrigated 
areas, but also on our vast range areas. 
It has been so severe that some stock- 
men have had to either liquidate their 
breeding herds or ship them to outside 
ranges. Now that the drought appar- 
ently is broken, these stockmen will re- 
turn to their ranges, buying back cattle 
at higher prices than they sold. 

To help bring our ranges back to full 
productiveness from the debilitating ef- 
fects of drought, we sorely need funds 
now for range improvement—especially 
the construction of control fences and 
new stock water developments in order 
to secure better distribution of livestock 
to more efficiently harvest our grass crop 
for increased meat production. For 
these reasons I deeply regret the lack of 
any new funds for range improvements 
for fiscal year 1953. And we cannot af- 
ford any across-the-board reduction in 
funds, which we know are already inade- 
quate, for conservation and wise use of 
our forest and range resources. 

The bill as now presented to us pro- 
vides $32,000 less for the forest and range 
management investigations item of the 
Forest Service than the budget proposed. 
This is approximately the amount in- 
cluded by the Budget Bureau for the 
control of halogeton, a plant poisonous 
to livestock. Halogeton was first ob- 
served in the United States only 18 years 
ago but is now widely spread over west- 
ern ranges and has caused serious live- 
stock losses. The plant apparently could 
infest much of our drier western range 
areas, so it is important that satisfactory 
control methods be worked out soon, 
The budget increase was te provide for 
this badly needed research ahd we should 
give it our support. 





Why Swap Actual Human Rights for 
Global Rhetoric? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Why Swap Actual Human 
Rights for Global Rhetoric?” published 
in this week’s issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wry Swap Actuat HuMAN RIGHTs For GLOBAL 
RHETORIC? 


On January 31, 1952, Carroll Binder, the 
Minneapolis editor who represents the United 
States on a United Nations committee to 
draft a convention on freedom of the press, 
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reached the following melancholy conclu- 
sion: 
“Four years’ experience in the United Na- 


tions * * * has convinced United States 
representatives in the U. N. and American 
newspapermen that there is no possibility of 
substantially increasing freedom of informa- 
tion through the United Nations uncer pres- 
ent conditions. On the contrary, there is 
danger that encroachments upon freedom of 
information now practiced by individual 
sovereign states may obtain legal or moral 
sanction through United Nations instru- 
ments or declarations.” 

This danger is now so generally under- 
stood that the effort to produce a convention 
on freedom of information which would suit 
both the United States and, say, Communist 
Poland is a dead pigeon. It is recognized 










that, under some international agreement 
to restrain the press from “irresponsible 
statements concerning friendly states,” we 
might be required to abolish the protection 
of the First Amendment guaranteeing a free 
press. The American Bar Association points 
out also that the right to trial by jury is 
denied in the proposed statute for an Inter- 


national Crimira! Court which would have 
jurisdiction over individuals. 

But, as has been ably pointed out by Sena- 
tor JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, dangers as 
great as these exist in the United Nations 
Covenant on Human Rights, which is still 
urged upon Congress. Mr. Binder was in 
favor of abandoning the effort to work out 
a convention on freedom of information on 
the ground that the “climate” for such con- 
sideration is unfavorable. But the real ob- 
jection to such a convention, as well as to 
many of the articles in the Human Rights 
Covenant, is more fundamental. It les in 
the difference between the American con- 
ception of freedom as a “natural right” of 
man, which even the Government may not 
set aside, and the conception of freedom— 
held almost everywhere else—as something 
which governments give. 

Furthermore, it should be recalled that not 
even the framers of the American Constitu- 
tion inserted the Bill of Rights in that docu- 
ment until the heat was turned on by the 
people themselves. Natural rights are not 
conferred or agreed to by governments. 
They are won by the people usually against 
the jucgment of governments, and the peonle 
will retain these rights only as long as they 
are determined to protect them. The as- 
sumption of those behind the United Na- 
tions Covenant on Human Rights appears to 
be that rights can be granted by the very 
groups whose interest is to restrict rights. 
They expect to accomplish this watering 
down of our essential and hard-won free- 
doms by treaty. The Constitution appears 
to say that a treaty is the supreme law of 
the land. The provision was considered nec- 
essary to give the Federal Government bar- 
gaining power in negotiation with other 
countries. It was not imagined that our 
basic liberties would ever be threatened by 
treaty. 

Fortunately the alarm has been sounded, 
and a group of 59 United States Senators 
headed by Senator Bricker and Senator Tart 
has introduced an amendment to the Con- 
stitution designed to limit the scope of 
treaties so that the power of the United 
States in domestic affairs cannot be under- 
mined. 

The case for this amendment rests on the 
misguided zeal with which Americans at the 
U. N. have rushed into negotiation upon 
matters which are not appropriate for bar- 
gaining with other countries. You can ne- 
gotiate fishery rights, tariffs, postal rates, or 
the size of armaments. But freedom of 
speech, religion, and the press cannot be 
traded without certain disaster. But the 
illusion still persists that we can safely sign 
a treaty guaranteeing such rig ts as the 
right to an adequate standard of living, or 
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the right to enjoyment of the highest stand- 
ard of health obtainable, or favorable condie- 
tions of work, or education. These, as Rus- 
se'l J. Clinchy observes in a pamphlet issued 
by the American Economic Foundation, are 
not rights at all, but desires. They may be 
laudable social objectives, but they have no 
place in a bill of rights. 

Fuzzy thinking on the part of American 
representatives at the U. N. threatens to lead 
us into a blind alley from which there will 
be no means of exit. The Human Rights 
Covenant, which cannot add to the sum total 
of freedom anywhere in the world and could 
restrict freedom here at home, should be re- 
jected. And to nail up the barrier against 
efforts to legislate for America by means of 
U. N. covenants, the amendment sponsored 
by Senator Bricker and 58 other Senators of 
both parties should be submitted to the 
people. 





Arbor Day, 1952 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a satisfaction to me to know that 
the national observance of Arbor Day 
began in Nebraska as a State-wide holi- 
day 80 years ago. 

We observe Arbor Day on the 22d of 
April because that is the birthday of the 
late J. Sterling Morton, whose efforts 
helped to bring about the momentous de- 
cision of the Nebraska State Legislature 
to set aside a day for tree planting. 

No one person is responsible for Arbor 
Day any more than any one person is 
responsible for Independence Day. 
Many minds, many years, Many expe- 
riences entered into the final resolving 
of this problem. All great movements 
must have leaders, and Morton was the 
leader in establishing Arbor Day. 

Some of the contributors to the Arbor 
Day idea must remain forever nameless. 
Even before the white man came to Ne- 
braska, there were Indian tribes who 
roamed the south-central portion of 
what is now our State which were known 
as the tree-planters. They were called 
this, scornfully at first, by their more 
warlike neighbors. However, they took 
the name of scorn and made it an hon- 
orable one. 

Long before we became a State, Ne- 
braska settlers planted trees around their 
sod houses as weather-breaks. The set- 
tlers moved on, or they fell before bliz- 
zard, prairie fire, or Indian raid. But 
their trees stayed on. The grove was 
a Nebraska institution pre-dating the 
Civil War. No Government agency ad- 
vised these early farmers to plant trees. 
They thought of it themselves. The 
slips—yes, even the seeds—from which 
these trees came were brought overland 
in covered wagons or on the backs of 
pack mules. These seedlings, small as 
they were, represented sacrifice. A set- 


tler could only bring so much. He had 
to be selective. 


For everything he took 
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to his new home, he had to leave some- 
thing else behind. 

No one man—whether he had been a 
Washington, a Jefferson, a Lincoln, 
or a Lee—could single-handedly have 
brought about the adoption of Arbor 
Day. It had to be a team job and it was 
a team job. 

J. Sterling Morton literally walked a 
tight rope to success. Nobody, not even 
he, could have urged Arbor Day for his 
own personal glory. Nebraskans were 
too much individuals to tolerate such ac- 
tions. He had to convince his fellow citi- 
zens that he had no self-interest in the 
proposition, that it was to the mutual in- 
terest of all. The Nebraskans of today, 
who have inherited the individualism of 
their pioneer forefathers, can fully ap- 
preciate the delicate task which Morton 
undertook and carried forward to suc- 
cess. 

Even with the wide agreement on Ar- 
bor Day at th time of its origin, it is 
doubtful whether the exact time for ob- 
servance would have been chosen had 
not the time coincided with the natural 
planting season. Late April is a plant- 
er’s hour in Nebraska. It was fortuitous 
that Morton's birthday fell on April 22. 
Had his birthday been in any other 
month, at any other time in the 
month, it is extremely doubtful that he 
would have been so honored. 

It is a matter of record that more than 
one million trees and shrubs were 
planted on that first Arbor Day. Our 
population numbered 100,000. What the 
first Arbor Day signifies to me is that it 
was universally considered in the same 
class as a “barn-building,” a “quilting 
bee” or a “corn-shucking contest.” In 
other words, everybody got into the act. 
It had the effect of getting dissident fac- 
tions together, to share in each other’s 
accomplishments, to get acquainted. 
Women traded tree slips.” Men let other 
men use their hoes and spades. Children 
played with each other. But there had 
been a beginning and men who had been 
on the “opposite sides of the fence” had 
tacitly agreed by accepting Arbor Day as 
an annual truce of trees. 

We have had a spate of holidays dur- 
ing the 163 years since the Constitution 
of the United States went into force. It 
would not be far off to say that the fa- 
tality rate of holidays has been heavy. 
Only those holidays survive which come 
up the hard way—through the hearts of 
the people who really want them: 
Christmas would be observed—even if 
the President should forbid its observ- 
ance. The executive proclamation set- 
ting the date of Thanksgiving is an empty 
gesture. The people want Thanksgiving 
Day—and they will have it, President or 
no President. Independence Day—July 
4—has the universal support of all patri- 
otic Americans. 

Arbor Day, the day of constructive 
action, falls into this same exclusive 
class of holidays. 

Only two other days, Memorial Day 
and Armistice Day, have so established 
themselves in the United States since 
the State Legislature of Nebraska and 
the people of Nebraska brought Arbor 
Day into existence. 








The lesson all of us may learn from 
this is that anything which grows up 
from the base of universal popular ap- 
proval will live and thrive and grow. 
The obverse is likewise true. Anything 
which is imposed on the people from the 
top is easily destroyed and quickly for- 
gotten. 

May the enemies of the American way 
of life, ones who are now in high places, 
realize thisand tremble. The people are 
still the United States of America. Our 
people still have the strength to make or 
break those charged with the responsi- 
bilities of government. 

The historical message of Arbor Day, 
therefore, is twofold. It proves that 
the only lasting benefits to Americans 
come from the people themselves. It 
proves that Americans of clashing inter- 
ests can get together when they have 
common cause in a mutual interest. 

No greater truths than these have 
been revealed :n the entire life of this 
Republic. 





A Report on Universal Military 
Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the statement of John D. 
Home, commander of the Department of 
California of the American Legion. 

Mr. Home, in his statement, analyzes 
the recent vote which recommitted the 
UMT bill, H. R. 5904. 

The statement follows: 

A REPORT ON UNIVERSAL TRAINING 
(By John D. Home) 


It is advisable at this time to give Califor- 
nia Legionnaires a first-hand report on uni- 
versal military training, as it stands today. 

As you know, two bills on UMT were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, both 
of which were proposed by the American Le- 
gion. _The Administration introduced one 
bill, H. R. 5904. 

At hearings before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee it was H. R. 5904 that was 
considered. About 16 major amendments 
were proposed and approved by the commit- 
tee to make 5904 conform to the Legion pro- 
gram. 

HeR. 5903 with the amendments then came 
before the House on March 4, 1952. A mo- 
tion was made to strike the enacting clause 
which would have killed the bill. This mo- 
tion was defeated. 

Certain other amendments then were of- 
fered. The most important was one to fix 
a termination date and to make it effective 
only after Selective Service had terminated. 

Another amendment offered by Mr. Burle- 
son would have made UMT just an extension 
of ROTC. 

Then followed an amendment by Mr. 
Brownson in the nature of a substitute for 
the whole which embodied the principles of 
UMT as advocated by the American Legion 
a few years ago. 








The Brownson amendment, had it been 
by the House, would have been ac- 
ceptable to the Legion. 

On a teller vote, while the House was sit- 
ting as @ committee of the whole, the 
Brownson amendment was adopted. When 
the House reconvened as the House the 
Brownson amendment was defeated on a roll 
call vote. 

This left before the House H. R. 5904 as 
originally written and without any amend- 
ments whatsoever. H. R. 5904 as originally 
written was objectionable to everyone except 
its authors. Under it everyone was subject 
to call and without the safeguards urged by 
the American Legion. 

Bill 5904, as it was originally written, was 
recommitted to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. 

Iam advised by our Congressmen that they 
will support UMT provided the bill embodies 
the principles as advocated by the American 
Legion. It is, therefore, incumbent upon us 
to get such a bill onto the floor for considera- 
tion. 

This may not happen during this session 
of Congress but I am sure it will next year. 

We must enlighten the people of Califor- 
nia to the necessity for UMT as sponsored 
by our organization. The delay may work 
to our benefit because it gives us more time 
to educate public opinion. Much of the op- 
position stems from ignorance or miscon- 
ception. 

I, personally, have no criticism of the way 
our Congressmen voted. While I might not 
have voted as some did, each was acting for 
what he considered the best interests of the 
people. And each did his duty as he saw it. 
You cannot ask for more. 

We have lost a battle but not the war. 





Danger in the United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Hon. UsHer L. Burpick, Member of Con- 
gress from North Dakota, delivered an 
address before the National Society 
United States Daughters of 1812, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, April 12, 1952. 

The American people are watching the 
activities of the United Nations more 
closely today than at any time since its 
inception; and my personal observation 
is that they are not very happy about 
what they have discovered. 

Congressman BurDIcK’s speech should 
prove of interest to my colleagues; and 
here it is: 


DANGER IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
(By Hon. UsHer L. Burpick) 


The United Nations was organized, it was 
said, to preserve the peace of the world, but 
as it has operated we have had two wars 
since. Those wars are the Israeli-Arab War 
and the Korean war. Does any thinking per- 
son believe that with Russia in the United 
Nations that any peace can come? When a 
proposition is made to bring peace, Russia 
vetoes the attempt. While Russia is not 
anxious to start an actual war, she is per- 
fectly delighted to have others start trouble, 
for only through trouble can she perfect her 
goal of overcoming all opposition, not by 
force of arms, but by propaganda. No think- 
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ing American is gullible enough to believe 
that Russia with her armed forces could get 
anywhere in a direct contest against the 
United States. She has other and less costly 
designs. The United States is the only na- 
tion left which officially supports the prin- 
ciple of capitalism, and as long as we main- 
tain that principle, Russia will continue her 
plan of subduing the United States. 

Her biggest and most powerful weapon tis 
to bring about conditions in the United 
States where the people will be in distress, 
suffering from an unbearable tax burden, 
unemployment—implanting in the people a 
demand for a change in government. Com- 
munism flourishes under these conditions 
and a country can be conquered without the 
Russians firing a single shot. Is it not Sta- 
lin’s purpose to continue war struggles, and 
foment new ones? He knows that if we 
maintain our present world policy that we 
will have to do most of the fighting and pay 
all the bills. These mounting bills mean 
more billions in taxes, more expenditure of 
our natural resources and more sacrifice of 
our manpower. Our present policy is one 
that Stalin knows will finally bring us to 
our knees. 

Can anyone not see that the activity of 
Russia in the United Nations makes it man- 
datory for her to veto all peace moves? She 
cannot ever consent to peace as long as there 
is a country left that believes in capitalism. 
Russia is now in the United Nations. She 
was active in preparing the Charter. Her 
own beliefs were followed in setting up this 
Charter, even by our own representatives. 
No one believed that Roosevelt would sur- 
render to this Communist design, but he 
Was surrounded in his official family by 
Communists. Alger Hiss was the top man 
in this design. Hiss knew the plan. He was 
fully aware of all angles, and he went straight 
to the point in supporting Russia. Our 
other representatives may not have under- 
stood the significance of what they were ap- 
proving, but dupes are sometimes more dan- 
gerous to our liberties than actual traitors. 
The present Secretary of State has followed 
this same line and his one great purpose is 
to keep on building up the United Nations. 
If he is not a traitor he is a dupe, and 
doesn't know or realize what he is doing. 
He is more dangerous than an out-and-out 
Communist, because he can do the same 
things under the cloak of respectability. 

Taking a look at the membership of the 
United Nations should convince us that the 
policy of Russia is well established in the 
organization. By population of the coun- 
tries represented in the United Nations, the 
Communists have 560,000,000 people, while 
those supporting capitalism number 488,- 
000,000. 

The second great weapon in the hands of 
Russia is her appeal to peace. She presents 
herself as a disciple of peace, and everyone 
wants peace. That slogan has duped a great 
many millions in this country. They do not 
take time to inquire how Russia has voted 

in the United Nations. Peace is all they 
understand. If these supporters would dis- 
cover that while Russia protests peace she 
is actually preventing any move for peace 
by her veto and her campaign of infiltration 
they would understand the situation better. 
Her one great force is propaganda. I think 
every American wants peace, but peace is not 
tyranny. 

Our Government would suit Russia if we 
did not permit, first, the people to rule by 
their votes in free elections, uncowed by the 
military; second, if we would give up our 
theory that the individual in the United 
States is a sovereign being, protected by the 
inalienable rights of man. Russia preaches 

and practices the theory that the individual 
exists for the state, and that in education 
he should be fitted to take his place in a 





group instead of being free to follow what 
he himself wants to do in an individual effort 
to protect himself and his country. Third, 
if we would give up our idea that all busi- 
ness, all labor, all action of society, has a 
right to exist as the very foundation of 
freedom. 

Strikes are bad, but we would rather see 
laborers free than to be merely slaves in the 
business system. In Russia they do not have 
strikes. A striker is summarily shot, as 
thousands have been in the land of the great 
Soviet Union. Lastly, they want us to give 
up the principles of capitalism and adopt the 
principle of communism; and it is my opin- 
ion that Russia, as long as her military dic- 
tatorship lasts, will not back away from this 
purpose. No peace will come if Russia has 
her present form of government, and we may 
expect this contest between communism and 
capitalism to continue until the Russian 
people rise and revolt against their own gov- 
ernment, or until we become too weak and 
spent in our world policy as to be unable to 
resist longer. 

I have outlined the aim of the Soviet Re- 
public. Now let us turn to what is actually 
being done by the United Nations to under- 
mine the Constitution of the United States. 
The one great aim of the United Nations and 
of our representatives in it is to build a world 
government and take away the sovereign 
power of the United States. The great dan- 
ger in this move is found in the fact that 
many Americans, in the name of peace are 
perfectly willing to give up some of the sov- 
ereign power of the United States. Those of 
us who believe in this Government and its 
Constitution refuse to give up any of this 
sovereign power. Where would those stop 
who consent to give up some of it? Would 
they keep giving until there was no sovereign 
power left in the United States, or just 
where would they stop? 

The first move for a world government 
was made when the Charter of the United 
Nations was drawn up by Communists of 
Russia, aided by Alger Hiss of the United 
States. The next move was made when this 
Charter was submitted to the Senate of the 
United States and was approved by them. 
The Senate didn’t know then what they 
know now, or this Charter never would have 
been approved. Every Senator of the South 
voted for the Charter, and under its terms 
every local law of any State south of the 
Mason and Dixon's line can be set aside. All 
segregation laws, all social laws, of those 
States can be set aside under the interpre- 
tation of the Circuit Court of California. 
In that State a State law was set aside be- 
cause it conflicted with the Charter of the 
United Nations. What State will come next? 
What State law will come next? 

The United Nations, in preparing the pub- 
lic for the approval of the Covenant of 
Human Rights which will come before the 
Senate in due time, circulated a document 
known as the Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations. This was 
an intentional fraud on the American people. 
The Declaration of Human Rights defines 
free speech, a free press, and free religion very 
much like our own Constitution, but in the 
Covenant of Human Rights to be voted on 
by the Senate a very different statement 

occurs. There free speech is eliminated, 
because it says that persons shall have the 
right of expression except as limited by law, 
or limited by other considerations which 
shall be determined by the United Nations, 
A free press is also limited, and so is religion. 

Next, in the Genocide Treaty, or United 
Nations law, it provides that if any person 
makes a statement or writes an article that 
hurts the feelings of any group or any mem- 
ber of a group, that offense is punishable 
by the United Nations. If I make a speech in 
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North Dakota and tell the truth about Rus- 
sia—that they have no democracy, but that 
the people are ruled by the iron hand of the 
military, that those who resist are put to 
death—that statement might injure the feel- 
ings of the Soviets or of Stalin, and, under 
this Genocide Treaty, I would be guilty of a 
crime. Where would I be tried? Not in the 
State of North Dakota, where the words were 
uttered, but by a tribunal of the United Na- 
tions, and I would be tried wherever it de- 
cided I would be tried. Can anyone deny the 
fact that our constitutional right of trial for 
offense is taken away or the constitutional 
safeguards repealed? 

The President decided to take some meas- 
ures to withhold trade from Czechoslovakia 
until that country released Oatis, the news- 
paper correspondent. About the time the 
President was ready to take action he dis- 
covered that we could not cut off trade with 
that country because we had approved in the 
United Nations the agreement made by the 
Committee of Trade and Commerce, and that 
we could not withdraw from that agreement 
unless a majority of that Committee on Trade 
and Commerce voted to let us out. We never 
tried to get out, and I presume it was on 
the theory that the committee was made up 
of a majority of Communists and that such 
an attempt would be stopped immediately. 

Then again, in case of war, the Congress of 
the United States has no control over a 
declaration of war. That is lodged with the 
Security Council of the United Nations. If 
we are invaded we can take initial action in 
stopping the invasion, but after that we shall 
have to make our defense, not as we desire to 
make it, but in the way that the Security 
Council dictates. 

In education the theory of the United 
Nations is (that has been attempted in Cali- 
fornia) that the individual student is to be 
educated to become a member of a group 
and not as an independent, self-determining 
individual. The United Nations holds that 
when children enter school the parents have 
no further control over the pupil, but that 
the school is to shape the pupil to the de- 
signs of the United Nations. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is another step 
to eliminate the United States as a sovereign 
power. I never believed that the Stars and 
Stripes would ever be lowered in this coun- 
try, to be replaced by another emblem, un- 
less we were overpowered. But we are not 
overpowered today and never will be by the 
armed might of any invader, but we can be 
in a more subtle way. We are being over- 
come this very minute. We have seen the 
United Nations flag floating over United 
States training camps in this country, but 
the act of lowering the Stars and Stripes 
at the naval base at Norfolk and the subse- 
quent raising of the flag of the North Atlan- 
tic pact ought to convince the most blind 
that the progress of reducing this Govern- 
ment to a vassal in a family of nations is 
rapidly going on. A great head start has 
been made and it may be too late for the 
people of this country to resist this deter- 
mined effort. But I, for one, will never 
consent while I live, to see the flag of our 
country hauled down by any power or see 
our Constitution destroyed without a fight. 
I want peace—but I do not want it that 
badly. I know, as millions of other Ameri- 
cans know, that this is the only country on 
earth where freedom exists, and it exists 
under our form of government. Unless the 
people of America will rise up and fight the 
great conspiracy to destroy the only free 
government on earth it will disappear, and 
with it the freedom that we have known 
since 1787. 

I have read the testimony given by Com- 
munists who have abandoned that faith and 
this testimony is replete with instances of 
where known Communists are working in the 
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United Nations. For a long period of time a 
Communist from this country was the per- 
sonnel director and employed all help. For 
a time an avowed Communist, a member of 
this Government, had charge of this division. 
When the Russians can be coauthors of the 
Charter of the United Nations and employ 
the help in that organization you may be 
sure that there was no effort made to keep 
American Communists out of that organiza- 
tion. They are there now; and under the 
approval of the Charter by every Senator in 
the United States, except Lancer from North 
Dakota and Shipstead from Minnesota, you 
can see how this disrespect for the laws of 
the United States and of the States has been 
established. Those who have eyes and wish 
to see ought to see that this world govern- 
ment has made a very significant start in the 
United States. 

Another evidence of the violation of the 
intent of the United Nations to stop wars 
is that fact that for 9 months we have been 
negotiating for an armistice in Korea—and 
we are no nearer agreement now than we 
were the first day. There will be no armi- 
stice as long as Russia remains in the United 
Nations. Russia proposed this armistice at 
a time when we had the Reds on the run, 
and all we have accomplished is to give the 
enemy time to regroup and equip for further 
action. This period of delay has enabled the 
Reds to mass a superior air force, build bases 
in Manchuria, and bring all their divisions 
up to strength. This armistice gesture was 
designed by Russia and the result has all 
been in favor of the Reds—not one thing 
have we gained. 

Now, let’s see who is carrying on these 
negotiations on the side of the Allies. The 
United States has furnished nearly 600,000 
troops, while all the other nations in the 
United Nations, outside of South Korea, have 
furnished 79,000. We have lost 10 to 1 in 
men; we have paid all the expense; yet the 
great United States cannot determine what 
agreement to make with the Reds on an 
armistice. The Allies’ side is dictated by the 
United Nations. General Ridgway takes his 
orders, not from the United States, but from 
the United Nations. Russia is in the United 
Nations, and as long as she is, with the un- 
limited power she has, does anyone in the 
United States believe an armistice will be 
approved which is favorable to the United 
States? No. The United States, in this, as 
in all other matters pertaining to world 
peace, is powerless to act for itself. 

I have often said that the first line of 
defense of the United States is not in Asia, 
Europe, or any other country. It is right 
here in the United States. The one-worlders 
have propagandized fear of Russia in order 
to carry on their plan for a world govern- 
ment. Russia is incapable of invading this 
country, and as I believe, has no intention of 
doing so. They have intentions of invading 
the United States in a less costly way, and 
have met with signal success so far. 

The home of the United Nations is in the 
United States, and here that body is wholly 
beyond our laws. We cannot tax any prop- 
erty belonging to the United Nations, nor 
can we tax any employees in the service of 
that organization. The best way to avoid 
the unbearable tax now being levied against 
working people is to get a job with the 
United Nations. 

Congress does not know how many Ccm- 
munists from the United States are employed 
in the United Nations and we have no way 
of finding out. In some cases where em- 
ployees of the United Nations have been 
found to be Communists and have been dis- 
charged, they were promptly put back on the 
payrolls of the United Nations. I have a list 
of employees of the United Nations and tried 
to have it checked by the Un-American Ac- 





tivities Committee, but they could not make 
the check because they have no authority to 
question this superior government. That 
there are scores of Communists from the 
United States has been established by testi- 
mony before the committee, but Congress 
can't do a thing about it. 

To show you how superior to the laws of 
the United States the regulations of the 
United Nations are, I will state that if an 
employee of the United Nations commits a 
criminal act in the State of New York, he is 
not amenable to the laws of the State or to 
the laws of the United States. He is subject 
to the rules of the United Nations, and to 
no other authority. 

We should not lose faith in our fight to 
preserve the Constitution of the United 
States and the liberty it protects. Remember 
that those who desire to build a world gov- 
ernment have had their own sweet way since 
the end of World War II. When the Charter 
of the United Nations was approved by the 
Senate only two Senators voted “No.” But 
when the Japanese Peace Treaty (which was 
not a treaty with Japan, but a contract to 
force Japan into the United Nations) was 
up before the Senate for approval, 10 Sen- 
ators voted against it. The approval of 
this treaty was a reaffirmation of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

We are gaining strength, and some of the 
Senators who have voted for the Charter 
and the subsequent reapproval through the 
Japanese Peace Treaty will come up for elec- 
tion now. The leader of the world govern- 
ment in the Senate has recently learned that 
the people of Texas still have faith in the 
sovereignty of the United States, and has 
decided to retire, and another leader has died. 
And, believe it or not, several have changed 
their minds. 

This issue presents an opportunity to see 
how many patriotic Americans live in this 
country, and on this issue, the attempt to 
scuttle the Constitution, no patriotic voter 
should be allured or duped by a party name. 
The question, and the only question, is: 
“Does this candidate for national office of 
any kind intend to keep his solemn oath 
to defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic?” There can be no half-way measures, 
there can be no soft pedaling, no fence walk- 
ing in this matter. The voters should be 
afraid of any candidate who is afraid to 
stand up and speak his views. 

Your organization alone, with determined 
effort, can make a profound impression on 
the voters in the United States. The people 
will respond if they know the truth, and 
your organization, and others similarly de- 
termined, will have a powerful influence in 
the coming election. 

The fight is not lost—we are just beginning 
to fight; and when we know we are right, 
such a fight cannot be eventually lost. 
Remember, the United Nations has had the 
United States Treasury to support it in its 
propaganda. Countless thousands of tons 
of literature have been paid for by the Gov- 
ernment and distributed broadcast through 
the land—all booming the great accomplish- 
ments to be had through this unpatriotic 
organization. Every candidate for public 
office during the last 4 years, with only a 
few scattered exceptions, has been afraid to 
fight the United Nations. The time has 
arrived now, however, when a candidate will 
have to choose between being elected or 
standing up for his country and running 
the chance of being defeated. 

We already have the greatest Government 
on earth, and I do not believe any man, or 
any set of men, can blot out our desire for 
freedom. Everyone who holds public office, 
National or State, is nothing more than a 
servant of the people, and when these serv- 








ants fail to understand the significance of 
their oath, or for any reason betray their 
trust, they should not be permitted to serve 
longer. It is up to the voters at the coming 
election to determine whether or not freedom 
shall be preserved in the United States of 
America. 





Technical Assistance Program Proving Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, attached 
is an impartial survey from the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times of April 
20, 1952, of the impact of the technical 
assistance program especially in under- 
developed areas which is becoming such 
an important element in our struggle 
against chronic poverty, disease, and il- 
literacy which is such a seedbed for com- 
munism in those areas: 

Potnt 4 Brinctnc HoPs To MANy DISTRESSED 

AREAS—W HEREVER THE Alp Has BEEN WEL- 


coMED Ir Has CHANGED THE LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE 





(By Felix Belair, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—The pofnt 4 pro- 
gram for improving the underdeveloped 
areas of the free world was given new mean- 
ing this week by President Truman’s press 
conference remark that it could be the means 
of keeping the economy of the United States 
on an even keel for the next 25 years. 

If the United States should succeed through 
the point 4 program in raising the living 
standards of these areas as much as 2 per- 
cent, the President explained, the resulting 
demand for United States-made products of 
all kinds would be sufficient to Keep pro- 
ductive machinery going at full tilt as far 
ahead as anyone could foresee. 

Although they do not quarrel with the 
Presidential! thesis, those responsible for the 
point 4 program at the administrative level 
do not base their case on any such prospect. 
It is enough for them that the program is 
making friends in the trouble spots of the 
world where they may be needed most. 

“LITTLE PEOPLES” TAUGHT 

Disease, hunger, and despair, the ingredi- 
ents on which communism thrives, are being 
attacked at the source. The “little peoples” 
of the world are being taught in some 40 
countries, including the Latin-American Re- 
publics, to help themselves toward a better 
life. 

Operating now in every corner of the free 
world where it has been welcomed, the point 
4 program defies detailed analysis in any 
abbreviated form. It is power and irrigation 
dams costing thousands of dollars. It is a 
small tube of aureomycin ointment costing 
8 cents with which 70,000 pairs of eyes are 
treated in Indochina each month. 

Point 4 means heavy, land-moving tractors, 
steel-tipped plows, and Diesel locomotives. 
It means also knitting needles, a community 
radio-receiving set, and a doctor’s scalpel. 
But for the most part, point 4 means people 
and American know-how. 


MODEST BEGINNING 


After a modest beginning in June 1950, 
Congress last year provided $418,401,000 to 
get the program going in earnest. Of this 
amount, $160,000,000 was for countries of 
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the Near East and Africa, $237,156,000 for 
Asia and the Pacific and $21,245,000 for the 
American Republics. 

For the new fiscal year beginning next July 
Congress has been asked to provide $196,000,- 
000 for the Near East and Africa, $408,000,000 
for Asia and the Pacific and $22,000,000 for 
the American Republics. The requested 
total of $656,000,000, including $30,000,000 
for relief package freight, compares with 
$5,.350,000,000 asked for direct military aid. 

This year 900 technical experts and pro- 
fessional men and women have been in the 
field from Jordan to Bahia and Rangoon. 
Next year, with congressional approval, their 
number will be increased to more than 1,400. 

They include doctors and nurses, agrono- 
mists and educators, veterinarians and ento- 
mologists, tax specialists, civil-service ex- 
perts, and chemical and construction engi- 
neers. Administration of the point 4 pro- 
gram is split between the State Department's 
Technical Assistance Administration and the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

Those responsible for the program find it a 
challenging undertaking. But the stories of 
Americans out in the villages and fields 
teaching people how to become their own 
teachers lend inspiration for the task of 
planning involved. 

Otto Hunerwadel was an agricultural coun- 
ty agent before he took to teaching Burmese 
farmers how to increase the output of every- 
thing that grows there, but especially rice, 
of which there is still a deficit for the coun- 
tries of the south Asia and Pacific areas. 


BRISK PACE SET 


Despite an artificial leg, Mr. Hunerwadel 
sets a brisk pace across the countryside, dem- 
onstrating to farmers the preparation of 
land for wheat, the use of pesticides and the 
value of commercial fertilizers. He shows 
how to protect fruit trees with DDT, teaches 
blacksmiths how to mold plow points so they 
will stay put. 

Mrs. Hunerwadel, a former home econom- 
ics teacher and practical housewife, saw 
lush mangoes, oranges, pineapple, and other 
tropical fruit rot om the ground. She or- 
dered a home-canning outfit of the kind 
many United States farmers use. Soon en- 
thusiastic Burmrese women were overflowing 
her tuition-free classes and loca] groups are 
forming to purchase their own canning 
equipment. 

The waters around Indonesia teem with 
fish. Yet the protein intake of Indonesians 
has always been appallingly low. Frank 
Firth, a fishery expert from Massachusetts, 
took a look at the problem. By installing 
small engines in boats saved from the war, 
plus a few new power craft, the annual catch 
of fish will be increased by 38,000 tons. 

A few years ago the Camana Valley of 
Peru was completely organized by the Com- 
munists. With its 8,500 inhabitants, it is 
isolated ‘rom the rest of the country by na- 
ture. The President of Peru suggested that 
the joint United States-Peruvian Develop- 
ment Commission build and operate a rice 
mill in the region. 

The idea was approved on condition that 
the program would not be involved in politics 
and do only those things necessary for agri- 
cultural development. Today the valley 
boasts a rice mill with the most modern de- 
hydrating equipment and Camana farmers 
have improved their methods of spraying, 
irrigation, plowing, cultivation, and har- 
vesting. 

Today the valley’s income is five times 
what it was before the Servicio, or joint ac- 
tion program, began its work, and Commu- 
nist influence has virtually disappeared. 

The types of point 4 technical assistance 
provided are as varied as the problems of the 
countries it is designed to benefit. In all 
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countries, however, it follows the rule laid 
down by Paul G. Hoffman when head of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration: Ameri- 
can know-how cannot be exported. It must 
be imported. It must be asked for. 











Chelsea Zionist District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my address accepting the engraved 
scroll presented to me by the Chelsea 
Zionist district, Chelsea, Mass., as a 
mark of appreciation for my humble 
services. I sincerely hope it will be pos- 
sible for me to continue to justify the 
kindness this wonderful organization has 
extended to me: 

The address follows: 


Fellow Americans and friends, 
know just how to begin. 

This kind expression of your good will 
moves me deeply. 

Any man who seeks or holds a position of 
public trust in the United States today is 
more apt to be on the receiving end of 
bricks instead of bouquets. 

Everybody seems to be investigating every- 
body, and believe me they are not looking 
for the good points. 

Down in Washington, before we retire at 
night, we have to look into the closet, under 
the bed, and behind the pictures on the 
wall to make sure that no person or instru- 
ment is concealed for the purpose of record- 
ing our snores and, by some strange process, 
turning them into a confession. 

It’s getting so that a man doesn’t trust 
his own sf.adow. 

Where this would lead to, if we didn’t re- 
verse the trend from time to time and affirm 
some confidence in one another, is not hard 
to imagine. 

Look at Communist Russia. 

Suspicion has become the new virtue. 

They are so busy trying to frame each 
other that the few who have not been 
accused feel out of place and overlooked. 

That’s the new way of life as practiced in 
Russia. 

I hope that we don't try to imitate it over 
here, because we have work to do and we 
won't get it done if we spend most of our 
time trying to tear down the next fellow. 

We have laws and standards and the pub- 
lic opinion to enforce them. That function 
of a free society is at work correcting 
abuses. 

But let us not go overboard and abandon 
ali faith in each other. 

The history of the United States and its 
continual progress, both in material things 
and in human relations, would not be what 
it is if we had failed to practice the funda- 
mental Jewish-Christian belief in the dig- 
Dity of man. 

Sometimes it is shaken by the betrayals of 
a few so-called honest swindlers, but 
righteous wrath takes care of them. 

The let-down in public virtue is a passing 
phase, because the swift and vigorous reac- 
tion of American public opinion is serving 
notice that scandals will not be tolerated. 


I don’t 
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A finer, stronger United States will emerge 
from the present house cleaning, because all 
of us will realize that public office is above 
all things a public trust. 

Mutual respect has its roots in self-respect. 

In our family life and in our work we can- 
not win affection, friendship, or trust unless 
we sincerely try to do the right thing. 

No more can be expected of any human 
being. 

It is only natural for us to seek rewards 
in life—money, fame, and power are the pop- 
ular symbols—but deep down inside we 
want something far more satisfying; and 
that is, just a little appreciation. 

When we get more than we feel entitled 
to it makes us feel a bit self-conscious. 

I think that there must be some affinity 
between the Irish and the Jewish peoples 
because, wherever we are abundant, in New 
York, Boston, or Chelsea, we always get 
along well together. 

We share a devotion to religion. 

It was that which enabled us to survive 
oppression and to labor for that independ- 
ence without which life would have little 
hope of fulfillment. 

As the Jewish people befriended the Irish 
in the struggle to liberate their homeland, 
we joined with you in working for the 
emancipation of Israel. 

And we are following with interest and 
admiration the progress of the new pioneers 
in Palestine. 

Against heartbreaking odds, their ac- 
complishments within a few short years 
have been nothing less than record-breaking. 

Between 1948 and 1951, 600,000 new immi- 
grants poured into Israel. It is estimated 
that by 1954 the population of the republic 
will be three times its original number. 
Even at its peak, immigration to the United 
States was never more than a yearly 2-per- 
cent increase in the total population. By 
this full measure, we can picture the en- 
thusiasm with which the in-gathering exiles 
are tackling the hardships out of which 
come opportunity. 

In their own unconquerable spirit they 
say: “He who does not believe in miracles is 
not a realist.” 

Look at what they have taken on. 

A barren land where industries must be 
built and scientific farming developed in a 
hurry. 

At the same time the Jewish people, who 
have always reverenced education, are ex- 
panding the Hebrew University and the 
Weizmann Institute of Science. 

Education in the broad sense has a man- 
sized responsibility. In thinking of Israel, 
we sometimes oversimplify, by regarding all 
of its inhabitants as Jewish, and therefore 
all alike. 

This is not so. 

For centuries, they had been dispersed to 
all parts of the world. 

Now they are coming back from more 
than 50 different countries and bringing 
with them varying customs and languages. 
They must be assimilated to the basic lan- 
guage and the ideals of a new Israel. Side 
by side among the arrivals, you will find a 
cultured Jew from Europe and one from 
Yemen who had never seen the twentieth 
century before. 

We Americans make the mistake of con- 
sidering the recreated nation as a sanctu- 
ary for homeless Jews. It is much more 
than this. It is a new settlement of west- 
ern culture that is rising like an oasis in 
the feudal poverty and ignorance of the 
Middle East. 

At a time when some other nations, bet- 
ter off in terms of this world’s goods, are 
losing their faith in human values, the peo- 
ple of Israel are showing us the miracles of 
the spirit, or what men, believing in each 
other and working with each other, can 
accomplish. 
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Here is the vision, intelligence, originality, 
and enterprise that make Israel seem like a 
transplanted America, an outpost for west- 
ern civilization, an example of how a free 
society can make opportunity for everyone, 
even in a desert. 

The surrounding Arab world, miserable 
and restless, is bound to sit up and take no- 
tice of the concrete results that flow from 
liberation. 

Here humanity is struggling upward and 
making sensational progress on its own. 

Here the healing effect of love, under- 
standing, and a sense of belonging are at 
work in a great and stimulating resurgence 
of the human spirit. 

Like the brotherhood that is making our 
own United States the successful, the gen- 
erous, and the progressive society that it is, 
let it never be forgotten that faith in one 
another releases the most powerful and con- 
structive of all energies. We are forever dis- 
covering and applying the values of human 
relations as we are doing this morning. All 
of us need one another, as the amazing 
growth of our country demonstrates. The 
high standard of living that we enjoy came 
from the freedom to think and to do. We 
were not held down or restricted by fear 
of offending an all-powerful state or’ class 
or laws imposed by others. 

We are learning to get along as fellow 
human beings, and that is the most impor- 
tant job of all. 

If a person short-changed us, or we tried 
to put one over on him, the result was 
always the same. The betrayer in any case 
makes a short-term gain that turns out to 
be a long-term loss. The rules of credit 
apply to personal affairs as well as to busi- 
ness transactions. He who defaults always 
loses. Because he has to work all the harder 
to regain trust and respect. 

There is a personal relationship between 
a public official and the people whom he 
serves. 

The communication between citizens and 
their representatives can never become a 
one-way street. 

It must work both ways. 

You have given me your advice, your sup- 
port, and your confidence. 

And I am trying, to the best of my ability, 
to repay you with service and sincere re- 
spect. 

You and I are not exiles. 
Americans. 

But if I may describe this meeting as a 
“kibbutz,” it is in the sense that we share, 
not property or earnings, but the trust, the 
understanding, and the fellowship without 
which America would become a spiritual 
desert. 

In all humility I say “thank you” for this 
enduring token of your esteem. 

I shall prize it for the rest of my earthly 
days, and I know that it will inspire me with 
the faith that: 

Friendship is the best gift of all. 


We are free 





Seizure of the Steel Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Donald R. Richberg, who, if 
memory serves correctly, one time served 
certain labor unions as legal counsel, 
gives his opinion of the President’s re- 
cent seizure of the industry, in the fol- 
lowing words: 











Sree. Seizure Most INExcusaBLy LAawLess 
PRESIDENTIAL ACT IN NATION’S HISTORY 


Committee for Constitutional Government, 
Ince.: 

In response to your request I am submit- 
ting herewith a brief opinion as to the legal- 
ity of the seizure of the steel industry by 
President Truman. 

The seizure of the properties of the steel 
companies by President Truman is the most 
inexcusably lawless act of any President in 
our entire history. Presidents have some- 
times exercised a doubtful power when it 
seemed that no other action would avert a 
national calamity. But no President ever 
before has refused to use a lawful power 
available to him to meet an emergency and, 
instead, has deliberately chosen to do what 
he is forbidden to do by the Constitution. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act President 
Truman had the duty as well as the power 
to appoint a board of inquiry to report upon 
the facts of the steel dispute, without mak- 
ing any recommendations. Thereafter he 
had the power to stop a strike of steel work- 
ers for at least 80 days during which Federal 
mediators could try to settle the dispute, and 
th. employees would have the opportunity 
to vote by secret ballot to accept or reject 
the final offer made by their employers. 
But, under this lawful procedure labor bosses 
would not have been able to mislead or de- 
ceive the workers into supporting an unjus- 
tifiable and unpatriotic strike. So, to favor 
these labor politicians, and to avoid again 
proving the value of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
President Truman refused to perform his 
duties under the law. 

Instead of using his lawful powers to pre- 
vent a strike, President Truman adopted a 
lawless course of action designed either to 
force the steel companies to satisfy the de- 
mands of the union or, if they refused, to 
fortify the union in calling a national strike. 
The first arbitrary act of the President was 
to direct a hearing of the entire steel dis- 
pute by the Wage Stabilization Board, which 
was notoriously packed in favor of the union. 
In this Board the so-called public members 
were well known to be prolabor, and, with 
the partisan labor members, made a biased 
majority against the management members. 

This packed Board then made recommen- 
dations for a settlement so unreasonably fa- 
vorable to union demands that union ac- 
ceptance and management rejection were 
inevitable. President Truman still had law- 
ful power to avert the calamity of a national 
strike by obtaining an injunction and com- 
pelling further negotiations with the aid of 
Federal mediators. He still had the power 
and the duty to call upon Congress to en- 
act a law, either to provide for a compul- 
sory settlement of the dispute which would 
be fair to all concerned, or, if necessary, to 
authorize a temporary Government opera- 
tion with legal protection for the rights and 
interests of the workers, the owners, and the 
public. 

But, again, the President chose to follow 
a partisan and lawless procedure. He an- 
nounced his unqualified support, not only 
of union demands for heavy wage increases, 
but also of the union fraudulent claim that 
these wage increases should be paid without 
compensating price increases. Then, having 
actually promoted and made inevitable a 
strike disastrous to the national welfare, 
President Truman, by an Executive order 
not authorized by any law, seized all the pri- 
vate properties of the steel companies and 
directed the Secretary of Commerce to op- 
erate them so long as might be necessary or 
expedient in the interest of national defense. 

Over 85 years ago the Supreme Court of the 
United States rebuked President Lincoln be- 
cause, under the terrible strains of a civil 
war, he had assumed to exercise a power 
which had never been granted to him. The 
Court said that the President “is controlled 
by law, and has his appropriate sphere of 
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duty, which ts to execute, not to make the 
laws.” The Court also held: “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is a law for rulers 
and people, equally in war and peace, and 
covers with the shield of its protection all 
classes of men, at all times, and under all 
circumstances.” 

When President Truman made himself the 
tool of a labor union to deprive thousands 
of American citizens (workers, stockholders, 
and managers) of their constitutional liber- 
ties and property rights, without lawful 
authority or anything resembling “due proc- 
ess of law,” he violated his oath of office in 
which he solemnly swore to “preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” He showed the American 
people how easily a faithless President could 
make a “scrap of paper” out of the Consti- 
tution, a lesson which they should not for- 
get when they choose a new President in 
November. Certainly no favored disciple of 
Harry S. Truman should seek to follow him. 

There are of course lawyers of good and 
ill repute who will try to justify usurpations 
of authority by the President with learned 
babbling about “inherent power.” The an- 
swer to that sophistry is short. The Presi- 
dent has no power which is not granted to 
him in plain language by the Constitution or 
granted by Congress acting under the pow- 
ers granted to Congress by the Constitution. 
The President has been granted power to 
“execute the laws.” As the Supreme Court 
has held, he has no power to make the laws. 
Even if one believed that the President had 
any unwritten “inherent” power to deal with 
a national emergency, only a fool or a knave 
would claim that the President had an “in- 
herent” power to make a law to take the place 
of a law that he had refused to execute. That 
glaring fraud in any argument to justify Tru- 
man’s lawlessness should be evident to even 
@ very small and very biased mind. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DONALD R. RICHBERG. 


Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I offer an editorial from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
April 20 on a subject which is always in 
the minds of those of us who live near 
the Nation’s great rivers—flood con- 
trol: 


PLoop CONTROL 


Last Wednesday President Truman viewed, 
from his Presidential plane, the havoc 
wrought in the Midwest States swept by the 
current superfiood. In a statement at 
Omaha, he attributed the disaster to the 
“economy bloc” in Congress and expatiated 
on the necessity for an “over-all flood con- 
trol program’.” 

That necessity has been evident for a long, 
long time. But historically it has been 
easier to talk about than to meet. Federal 
administrations, Congress, and the general 
public never seem to stay fully awake to the 
flood danger during floodless years. Like the 
fabled Arkansas cracker who neglected the 
leaks in his cabin roof during sunshiny 
weather and couldn’t fix them when the rain 
poured through them, the temptation is to 
put off the flood protective tasks between 
floods, 


Major disasters reawaken the sense of na- 
tional responsibility. A great flood forced 
the adoption of the flood control program 
launched many years ago in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The work has been slowed 
down repeatedly when public and official at- 
tention was diverted to other matters, but 
the project fortunately has not been dropped 
and the cumulative accomplishment through 
the years has not been small. 

Among flood-control deterrents in recent 
years have been World War II and the fol- 
lowing cold war, interdepartmental battles 
for control and for rival programs in the 
Missouri Valley and the administration's de- 
mands and pressures for enormous expendi- 
tures upon other projects apparently closer 
to its heart. The ominous growth of the 
national debt, the huge requirements for 
national defense, swollen national budgets, 
and the gigantic tax burdens already im- 
posed, have operated both to divert official 
and national attention from flood-control 
needs and to limit expenditures therefor. 

The responsibility and blame for all this 
cannot be saddied upon the “economy bloc” 
in Congress, nor can the administration 
avoid its own share. Mr. Truman's sound- 
off at Omaha does not bear thorough and 
impartial analysis. The present great flood 
in the upper valley is a compelling argu- 
ment for a better flood-control progranv. 
But if that program is to be carried to ac- 
complishment it will have to be given pri- 
ority over other billion-dollar projects and 
programs of far less moment which have 
been given political precedence by the bu- 
reaucratic powers in Washington. 


Reciprocity in International Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made by me before the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce for Trade with Italy, 
Inc., Tuesday, April 22, 1952, Grand Ball 
Room, Hotel Pierre, New York City: 


RECIPROCITY IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


To be able to do a somersault in mid-air, 
without touching ground, is a pretty good 
trick for the acrobat. As we say in New 
Yorkese, “On him it looks good.” But it 
does not look so good when it appears that 
a country with the strength and the pres- 
tige of the United States somersaults in mid- 
air in the special and vital area of interna- 
tional trade. I have used the word “ap- 
pears” advisedly. This erratic behavior, I 
wish to make clear, contrary as it may seem, 
is not a change in United States policy. 
United States policy is to trade reciprocally 
with friendly nations and to maintain its 
Mutual Assistance Aid Program by helping 
NATO countries to develop further economic 
sufficiency, thus promoting the objective of 
world peace. There have been unmistak- 
able signs, however, that certain well-organ- 
ized private groups, acting on a policy—and I 
say blind policy—of exclusive self-interest, 
are tempting to build high walls of economic 
isolationism around the United States. 
These interests have turned to the “escape 
clause” under our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments to restrict United States imports on 
such articles as cheese, olive oil, wines, cher- 
ries, garlic, marble, motorcycles, bicycles, 
tobacco pipes, leather goods, women’s fur 
felt hat bodies, and so on. 
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Since the United States in the past 20 
years has recognized the suicidal folly of 
high protective tariff, certain interests have 
sought, by every device possible, to bring the 
United States back to those days of Buy 
America only. If ever a theory was near- 
sighted, self-destructive, and inverted, this 
is it. 

There are those of us in the United States 
Congress who are watching most carefully 
that this insidious hacking away at our 
established policy under the reciprocal trade 
agreements and under the principles of our 
mutual assistance program shall not prevail. 
There are those of us who know very well 
indeed that cheese imports from Italy, for 
example, do not compete with cheeses pro- 
duced in the United States. They are cheeses 
made very differently from the American- 
processed cheese and supplement the pur- 
chases of the consumer. The restriction on 
cheese imports from Italy, we know, will 
result in a loss of about $2,000,000 to Italy, 
which, in turn, will preclude Italy from buy- 
ing wheat, cotton. and other agricultural 
products in the United States. Who gains? 
Nobody. Not the American cheese proces- 
sors, who cannot substitute their home 
product for imported cheese. Not the other 
agricultural groups, whose foreign markets 
will be proportionately decreased. Not the 
American taxpayer, who pays for the price 
support program. Not the foreign policy of 
the United States, which suffers loss in 
prestige and in friendship. 

Who loses? The exporting country loses, 
who cannot reconcile the assistance program 
with restricted imports. The dollar gap 
widens. The economic strength of the 
friendly nation is sapped. American foreign 
policy is undermined. All this becomes cir- 
cular motion with two hands. You give 
with one hand and take back with the 
other; give again and take away; until gi-er 
and taker are both dizzy watching this chil- 
dren's game. 

So it may be with olive ofl which, though 
excluded for the moment, may at any time 
be threatened by similar restrictions on tm- 
ports. Imports of Italian olive oil have fa- 
vored domestic production by stimulating 
the taste for good olive oi] and has thus 
encouraged the growth of American produc- 
tion. Thus again the product is supple- 
mentary to and not.in competition with the 
American product. The dollars that Italy 
gets from the export of olive oil are spent in 
the United States to buy soy beans, soy oil, 
and other oils. 

So it is true with almonds, etc. 

We have found time and acain—and it 
fs most unfortunate that this has to be 
proved over and over again—that the im- 
ported article does not displace the American 
product. It stimulates production at home 
and abroad. It helps the nation abroad to 
get the dollars which come back to the 
United States in purchases in the United 
States. A poor nation is not a trading na- 
tion. If you want to sell, you must buy. 
All this seems so obvious that the greater 
the pity and the greater the exasperation 
when we see private interests run counter to 
it. We want the friendly nations to be 
strong, to join with us in defense against 
aggression. We pour millions of dollars into 
foreign countries to achieve that end. Then 
a little escape clause in our reciprocal] trade 
agreements is used to destroy the ends of our 
mutual defense program. 

The United Stated is faced with: (1) a real 
inflationary threat; (2) a real external threat 
of aggression; (3) the burden of carrying the 
responsibility of building the economic and 
military strength of friendly nations. Yet 
in the area of international trade, we turn 
about and (1) encourage the inflationary 
threat by cutting off imports, thus decrease 
ing the supply and increasing the price; (2) 
place separating blocks in the joint ventures 
to rearm and maintain domestic and inter- 
national economic stability by moving to 
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close our markets to NATO countries; (3) 
give ECA dollars with one hand and with- 
draw those dollars through trade restrictions 
with the other. A more inconsistent, mis- 
chief-breeding, ridiculous, Jekyll-and-Hyde 
game I have yet to see in all my 30 years 
in Congress. 

The same inconsistency appears from time 
to time in our military procurement. Not 
so long ago the military sought to procure 
1,200 microscopes. There were two Amer- 
ican bidders and one Italian bidder, the 
Galileo Corp. The Galileo Corp. was low 
bidder. Here was an opportunity for Italy 
to earn dollars on its own iniative, with 
benefit to the United States, with benefit to 
the competitive climate of the United 
States—particularly when the other com- 
panies had been guilty in the past of monop- 
olistic practices. The two other companies 
had been forced to lower their bids pre- 
viously by the competitive force of the 
Galileo Corp.'s activities in the United States. 
The “Buy America” slogan began to rear its 
ill-shaped head, and it looked for a while 
as if the Galileo Corp. would be forced out 
of the American market because of the pro- 
curement policy that would “buy America” 
only. 

I wrote a strong letter to Secretary of 
Defense Lovett, setting forth the facts in this 
case. Subsequently the award was made by 
dividing evenly between the low bidder, the 
Galileo Corp. and the American Optical Co., 
which was low American bidder. This was 
only a partial victory, but at least we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that had we not 
intervened, international trade would have 
suffered a serious blow because it would have 
set a precedent, which, if permitted to 
harden into acceptance, would have proven 
disastrous 

Not being content with their piecemeal 
attack on our international policy, the special 
interests propose to go further. An amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act of 1951 
has been proposed, which would establish 
quotas on the importation of certain articles 
and products containing raw materials with 
respect to which priorities have been estab- 
lished or allocations made under the Defense 
Production Act of 1951. If such amendment 
is adopted, not only would agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as I have mentioned before, be 
barred, but practically every manufactured 
article you can name which Italy exports. 

Are we actually asking that our NATO 
countries stop looking toward the United 
States for purposes of trade and look toward 
the iron curtain countries? Is that what 
we actually want? The Soviet Union at the 
Moscow Trade Conferences scored a bull's 
eye by pointing up the possibilities of East- 
West trade. Our activities in the sphere of 
international trade most certainly sharpen 
Soviet propaganda, which, in effect, says eco- 
nomic aid is only a device for the United 
States to exploit foreign markets without any 
benefit attaching to these countries them- 
selves. It is not difficult to point to the 
fallacious logic of such propaganda since in- 
ternational trade can only exist as a two- 
way street. But when we cut off imports of 
cheese, olive oil, bicycles, etc., and then 
further propose to cut off all such manufac- 
tured products, we give weight to Soviet 
propaganda which it otherwise could not 
have. 

We ask the NATO countries to meet their 
commitments under international agree- 
ment, but at the same time we seem to be 
doing what we can to make them unable to 
meet such commitments. It is imperative, 
in addition to watching the uses to which 
the escape clause of the reciprocal trade 
agreements are put, that we watch this pro- 
posed amendment to the Defense Production 
Act of 1951. Should this amendment pass, it 
would be the death knell to all international 
trade. I, for my part, shall appear before the 
Banking and Currency Committee in opposi- 
tion to such amendment, and I would urge 
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that you express your opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment without further delay. 

You, of course, are most particularly con- 
cerned with trade with Italy. So am I, 
Four months ago I visited Italy. This was 
@ most exhilarating and impressive experi- 
ence. I saw a country growing in strength 
from day to day. The lira was steadier than 
the franc or the pound. Prices had not risen 
nearly so high as, for example, had French 
prices. I saw for the first time the Italian 
habit of thrift. I understood that her ex- 
ternal debt was not nearly so large as that 
of France or Britain. The constructive use 
to which she had put American aid was 
heartening. I saw, too, that Italy was a 
necessary part of the North Atlantic Trade 
Organization, and understood why she has 
been called—and rightly so—“the stabilizing 
force in the Western community.” 

But I saw, too, that just so long as Italy 
carried on her back the burden of her sur- 
plus manpower and her surplus plant ca- 
pacity, her economic and military usefulness 
to herself and to us would be impaired. 
Migration was one answer. The United 
States, which faces a labor shortage, could 
easily drain part of the surplus manpower 
from Italy and thus help to establish an 
equation beneficial to both. I introduced a 
bill, H. R. 5648, to admit 50,000 immigrants, 
natives, and citizens of Italy to the United 
States, 10,000 to be admitted during each of 
5 years. I have also introduced another 
bill, H. R. 7376, pursuant to a Presidential 
request, which includes, among other things, 
the granting of 39,000 special nonquota im- 
migrant visas to Italian nationals residing 
in Italy or in the free territory of Trieste. 
The passage of this legislation woud be in 
the best self-interest for the United States 
and in the best self-interest for Italy. No 
valid reason can be given against it. Those, 
who will argue against such legislation, are 
compelled by undefined pressures of fear 
and prejudice. It is the same kind of emo- 
tional haze which surrounds such ill-rea- 
soned thinking as I talked about before with 
reference to international trade. 

Some day, maybe, I'll learn why, when 
two apples are placed next to two apples, it 
is not obvious to everybody that the sum is 
four. Some day, maybe, I'll learn why 
truths, which are self-evident, have to be 
explained again and again and yet again; 
why the trees obscure the forest, and the 
holes, the cheese. Selfishness can be excused 
and understood when it is logical, but the 
illogical selfishness can neither be excused 
nor condoned. Some day, it is hoped, that 
the barriers of trade and the barriers of the 
free movements of peoples will be let down, 
and the healthy exchange of goods and peo- 
ples and of cultures will bring us the peace 
we so ardently pray for. 





Aviation Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune of April 20, 
1952, on the subject of aviation acci- 
dents: 

Report ON A PLaNne CrasH 

The findings of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in the case of the airliner which crashed in 
Elizabeth, N. J., last December, killing all 









55 of the persons aboard, charge the dis- 
aster primarily to faulty engine maintenance 
work. No. 10 cylinder of the right en- 
gine blew out, reports the CAB; raw gaso- 
line that would have fed into it for con- 
trolled combustion blazed freely in the open 
air and the fire spread straight back into 
the wing. The cylinder failed when 15 hold- 
down studs or bolts gave way from fatigue. 
“Obviously,” the board concluded, “those 
nuts had been improperly installed.” 

There was other critical comment on con- 
tributing factors, notably on the preflight 
inspections of the ship, but these too are 
covered by the faulty maintenance work 
designation. That December disaster has 
been followed by others involving both mili- 
tary and commercial planes. The number 
of fatalities has been appalling and the 
losses accruing from destruction of costly 
air liners and bombers have been rendered 
even more impressive by the country’s drive 
to increase its air fleets to meet a serious 
emergency and the lag in aircraft produc- 
tion despite the efforts to speed it up. 

A lot of people have been wondering— 
sometimes out loud—about the causes of the 
series of these disasters. Faulty mainte- 
nance work is one of the things usually 
mentioned in private discussions. The CAB 
findings in the case of the December crash 
in Elizabeth suggest the possibility at least 
that some of the following fatalities may 
have been due to the same cause. The 
Board's report in that case should literally 
compel the most thorough of possible main- 
tenance work check-ups in both the com- 
mercial and the military aircraft opera- 
tions—not just for the time being, but con- 
stantly throughout the future. 





Outdoor Sportsman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I think 
all the Members of the House and Senate 
should be greatly interested in the ac- 
companying article: 


OvutTpoor SPORTSMAN 
(By Ed Keenan) 
A LETTER TO CONGRESSMEN 


Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: As you open this 
letter please do not set it aside as one coming 
from just some letter writer who likes to 
write letters to his Congressman. I ask you 
in all fairness to the youth of America to, at 
least, read the next paragraph and then if 
you feel that the subject does not interest 
you to do with it as you wish. I am nota 
letter writer to Congressmen. 

I work with boys. Boys who live to hunt 
and fish and be in the open. Boys who, from 
early youth, like to own and use firearms. 
Coaxing and teasing their parents to buy 
them cap pistols, then air rifles, then a .22 
rifle, then a shotgun, and when they get to 
the point where they can buy their own, 
they want a man’s sized rifle. They love to 
shoot a firearm just the same as we did when 
we were kids. The sad part of it all is that 
too many of them have firearms put in their 
hands with too little instruction on how to 
use them. They are the same kind of boys 
Congress assigns the job of defending 
America. 

If you have read this far you must be in- 
terested. The rest of the letter is to point 
up what has happened and how it affects 
those boys. 








Several years ago the Junior Rifle Club of 
Burlington was organized to teach boys how 
to handle a firearm safely and the principles 
of good marksmanship. When the club was 
started we thought there might be 15 or 20 
boys who might be interested in learning 
how to shoot safely and develop as marksmen 
in the process of learning. Little did we 
realize what was going to happen. As soon as 
the word got around the boys started to come 
and they have continued to come ever since. 

Many of these boys come from families 
whose income does not permit any allowance 
in the family budget for rifle ammunition. 
Nor did they own a rifle. Without some kind 
of help they would have had to pick up their 
knowledge of guns from other kids in their 
neighborhoods who knew no more about 
guns than themselves. 

We learned that the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation had been organized to help and pro- 
mote marksmanship programs and that am- 
munition allocations could be _ secured 
through the Department of the Army, Direc- 
tor of Civilian Marksmanship. At that time 
the annual allowance was 400 rounds per 
year per boy which averaged 10 shots per 
week over a 9-month program. Not too 
many but a tiemendous help. Several years 
ago the allocation was reduced to 250 rounds 
per boy per year—and average of 6.4 shots 
per week. A cost to the Government of less 
than 5 cents per week per boy. 

Instead of having 15 or 20 boys interested 
in the program we have had as high as 100 
at times—firing on a four point range two 
nights a week from 6 to 11 p. m. We are 
handling too many for our present facilities, 
but we cannot turn down a boy’s desire to 
learn to shoot a rifle. We have developed 
our own instructors from among the older 
boys who also instruct non-members at 
times. 

Congress has let the boys down. Not only 
those in our local club but throughout the 
Nation. It has refused to appropriate a sin- 
gle dollar for the issuance of 22 caliber am- 
munition for these boys for 1952. Ninety- 
six thousand dollars was requested to carry 
on the program of teaching American boys 
how to shoot straight—boys between the 
ages of 12 and 18—the boys who are being 
taken into the military service every day and 
sent to foreign countries—in case. ; 

Boys like John Barr, Howard Buxton, Rich- 
ard Phelps, Army, now in Germany; Kevin 
O’Brien, Air, England; John Cameron, 
Thomas Pitz, Army, Korea; Justice Bodman, 
James Burbo, Gerry O'Halloran, John Rich- 
land, Marines; William Klyszyiko, Kenneth 
St. Germain, Charles Bouffard, Air; George 
Myers, Navy; Robert Lacross, Air; and others. 
From high school to servicemen. Millions of 
boys like them throughout the country are 
being called upon to keep America a 
democracy. 

Letters are coming back from the boys 
like the one received recently from Bob La- 
cross indicated what the program of rifle 
instructions means to fellows like himself all 
over the country. It is worth reading. 


“SAMPSON AIR FORCE BASE. 

“Dear Ep AND MEMBERS OF THE RIFLE CLUB: 
I suppose you are all wondering who this is 
writing. Ed knows but probably most of you 
don’t and never even heard of me. Iam Bob 
Lacross, an ex-member of the rifle club. 
Some of the fellows know me. Fellows like 
Paul Brodeur, Bill Luck, Merton Brown, 
Billie Munsell and a few others. 

“I am writing to tell you fellows especially 
not to take the rifle club as just for fun. 
It’s not, believe me. I found that out in 
line service. It is very valuable to you and 
is even more valuable when you get into a 
branch of the service. You will have a head 
start on everyone else. It is very good train- 
ing. Also watch your positions because they 
are very valuable, you cannot qualify for 
anything if you do not know the positions, 
sight picture, etc. As I said before, don’t 
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take the rifle.club as just plain fun, because 
it isn’t, and it will help you tremendously 
when you need it most. 

“I want to thank all of you for the help 
I received while a member of the club. I 
only have one regret, and that is because I 
was one fellow who took the club lightly. 
So long and best of luck in the State 
matches. 

“An ex-member, 
“Bos Lacross.” 

That is a high school student to a service- 
man’s way of putting it. 

Ninety-six thousand dollars? Who could 
find a $96,000 item in the amounts set up 
by Congress for other purposes when consid- 
ering the billions and billions of dollars voted 
each year to foreign countries much of which 
shows no direct results. 

Ninety-six thousand dollars? If ever this 
country needed trained shooters it is now 
and in the years ahead. The present world 
situation is not going to be cleared up during 
the next year. Or for some years to come. 
Smaller nations such as Switzerland, Fin- 
land, and the Norse countries have demon- 
strated the value of training their youth in 
marksmanship. They do not go looking for 
trouble but believe that they can stay out 
of it by being prepared—just in case. 

It was an unfortunate thing to have to 
send a boy into the battle area of Korea 
without ever having shot a rifle in practice 
or having one put in his hands until he 
was on the ship taking him there. Is it any 
wonder he never came out again? 

The National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice is charged by law to promote 
rifle practice throughout the country and it 
would seem only right that the Congress 
should provide adequate funds to carry out 
the job assigned to it without being asked 
to do so. But $96,000 is not enough to do 
the job that should be done. Most people 
have no idea of how much a billion dollars 
is but certainly $250,000 is not too much 
to provide for proper training of our boys in 
marksmanship each year. It would be a very 
inexpensive method of getting our boys ready 
for service. Is there any group upon which 


so much responsibility will be placed or of . 


whom so much will be expected? 

They are our sons and daughters. Mem- 
bers of cur own families. They are the 
American Nation of the next generation. 

With the exception of those boys and girls 
who have served in the combat area over- 
seas we, as Americans, know little of what 
present day warfare is like. It is one thing 
to read about war; gaze at pictures of it and 
hear others tell about it, but now many know 
what it is like to be bombed from the air; 
bombarded by present day artillery; have 
enemy troops invade our home; or be sent 
to concentration camps? Have we learned 
anything from Korea? 

Mr. Congressman, if you have read this 
far, it has taken some of your valuable time 
but perhaps it has also given you a better 
understanding of the value of proper in- 
struction to our boys. There are thousands 
of junior rifie clubs in this country giving 
training to many thousands of boys. There 
are millions more who will need such train- 
ing. The only way the program can possibly 
be carried out is by Congress reconsidering 
its action before the December adjournment 
and making enough funds available to do 
the job right. 

Thousands of instructors have devoted and 
will continue to devote much of their time to 
working with the boys in a markmanship 
program, but they must have help from where 
the help should come. Without it the whole 
marksmanship program can collapse, for the 
instructor cannot furnish nor raise enough 
funds to carry on. Some boys can pay their 
own way, but the majority have rather hard 
going and it is our responsibility to teach 
every boy who wants to learn, 
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Many thanks for your interest. Can the 
boys count on your help? 
Sincerely yours, 
Ep. KEENAN, 
Instructor, Junior Rifle Club of 
Burlington, 





Warning —Quota on Imports Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following letter I wrote to the New York 
Times, dated April 10, 1952, which was 
printed by that newspaper in the section 
called Letters to the Editor: 


QUOTA ON IMPORTS OPPOSED—CONSEQUENCES 
TO NATO Nations, Our INTERNATIONAL 
TrRaDE CONSIDERED 


To the Eptror oF THE New York TIMES: 

In July 1951 the House of Representatives 
rejected an amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1951. This amendment in 
effect would have required the President by 
proclamation to prohibit the importation of 
any product containing any materials subject 
to priorities or allocations except as the 
President might find such importation to 
be necessary or appropriate to the national 
defense. Such a proposal had come to the 
floor as a committee amendment to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1951 from the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

The chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency joined vigorously with 
those of us who opposed the adoption of this 
committee amendment. Despite such defeat 
following thorough discussion of the dan- 
gerous implications of such provision the 
Banking and Currency Committees of both 
Houses are again considering the inciusion 
of a similar amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. These proposed provisions 
again attempt to establish quotas on the 
importation of certain articles and products 
containing raw materials with respect to 
which priorities have been established, or 
allocations made, under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1951. 

Actually this amendment is in the nature 
of an embargo against most imports of the 
United States, since the priority and alloca- 
tion controls cover the great majority of 
basic materials. Certainly close to 50 perm 
cent of our imported manufactured ang 
semimanufactured products contain such 
Taw materials. 


TRADE WITH EAST SEEN 


This proposal is contrary to our best na- 
tional and international interests. The ma- 
jor effect of such a proposal would be to di- 
vert products which are barred from the 
United States markets into other markets. 
These other markets could very well be the 
iron-curtain countries, to which foreign man- 
ufacturers would, perforce, turn should we 
cut them off from the market in this coun- 
try. The Moscow Trade Conference has done 
its best to sell the advantages of trading 
with the fron-curtain countries and is using 
trade opportunities as a propaganda weapon. 
Certainly the adoption of such amendment 
would give great weight to such propaganda, 

Were we to suppose that foreign manu- 
facturers would not turn for their trade op- 
portunities to the iron-curtain countries, we 
can then see how, by the adoption of such 
proposal, we strangle the economic develop- 
ment of the NATO countries and destroy our 
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own objective, which is to help these coun- 
tries to help themselves. 

We must remember, too, that we cannot 
sell unless we buy and that trade is a twoe 
way street. 

VIOLATION OF PACTS 

Moreover, the proposed amendment fs in 
violation of the numerous trade agreements 
into wh.ch we have entered in terms of reci- 
procity. In self-interest, foreign countries 
who are trading with us presently must ree 
taliate. All our efforts at unity and under- 
standing in the common defense can easily 
be destroyed by the adoption of such pro- 
posal. What the American public could gain 
under this provision would be mainly a 
growth of monopoly power and a greater 
scarcity of goods, leading in turn to greater 
domestic restrictions, 

Under the proposed provision all that 
would be necessary to require the President 
to impose such limitations would be for a 
substantial portion of the American pro- 
ducers to request such limitation from the 
Tariff Commission. A general law of such 
dangerous consequences is being proposed 
because one or two American industries are 
seeking to accomplish by indirection what 
they have tried for many years to do di- 
rectly 

What is sought here is to bring about the 
effects of a high protective tariff, a trade 
concept which for many years now has been 
unacceptable to the American people. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, April 10, 1952. 





Jap War Planned Before Pearl Harbor, 
According to Vandenberg Memoirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an Associated 
Press article that appeared in the Wash- 
ington News of April 21: 


VANDENBERG Memoirs: “F. D. R. PLANNED 
Jap War Berore PearRL Harsor” 


President Roosevelt gave British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill “some sort of 
assurance” before Pearl Harbor that the 
United States would go to war with Japan, 
according to the memoirs of the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

Mr. Vandenberg’s memoirs also disclosed 
that President Truman considered calling 
Soviet Premier Josef Stalin “on the phone” 
a month before the 1948 presidential elec- 
tion in a bid for closer United States-Soviet 
friendship 

These other disclosures are contained in 
Mr. Vandenberg’s private papers, which will 
be published in book form tomorrow: 

Mr. Roosevelt, at the 1943 Quebec Confer- 
ence with Mr. Churchill, gave Britain a ware 
time vetc over American use of atomic 
bombs. This required Mr. Truman to get 
British approval before A bombs were 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, 
The veto was eliminated in January 1948, 


ATOMIC PARTNERSHIP 


Mr. Truman told Mr. Vandenberg and 
Others at a high level conference July 14, 
1949, that this Government proposed giving 
Britain “a full partnership” on atomic en- 
ergy—“including sharing the know-how on 





Weapons making.” Mr. Vandenberg suc- 
cessfully opposed the proposal. 

Mr. Vandenberg had high hopes that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur would be the 1944 Re- 
publican presidential nominee. 

In 1949, Mr. Vandenberg expressed the 
opinion that Gen. Dwight Eisenhower might 
be the GOP presidential nominee this year. 

Mr. Vandenberg, at the 1940 Repubican 
Convention, rejected an offer by Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey to be Mr. Dewey's running mate 
and countered with a proposal that Mr. 
Dewey be Mr. Vandenberg’s running mate or 
that they flip a coin to see who should head 
the ticket (Wendell Willkie won). 

Mr. Vandenberg frequently made acid com- 
ment about Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, Senators Robert Taft, Republican of 
Ohio, and Tom Connally, Democrat of Texas, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and other 
prominent public figures. 


EXPECTED NOMINATION 


Mr. Vandenberg went to the 1948 GOP 
convention with an acceptance speech “to 
be available in the totally unexpected event 
of my nomination.” 

The 559-page book, entitled “The Private 
Papers of Senator Vandenberg,” consists of 
documents and personal correspondence from 
1939 to his death, April 18, 1951. This period 
covered Mr. Vandenberg’s transition from an 
isolationist to an outright supporter of in- 
ternational collaboration. 

In a January 27, 1942, diary entry Mr. 
Vandenberg wrote that Mr. Churchill had 
won some sort of assurance from Mr. Roose- 
velt that the “United States would go to 
war with Japan, regardless whether Japan 
attacked us or not. In still other words, 
we were slated for this war by the President 
before Pearl Harbor. The major objective of 
British diplomacy * * * has been to get 
us into the war. Even we in the Senate 
can’t find out what is going on. This is 
Roosevelt's private war.” 


THANK GOD FOR IKE 


Mr. Vandenberg frequently wrote of his 
high regard for General Eisenhower. He said 
in an unfinished letter to former Represent- 
ative Clare Booth Luce, Republican, of Con- 
necticut, February 10, 1951, “What a mess 
our blessed Nation is in. Thank God for 
Eisenhower.” 

Mr. Vandenberg wrote in his diary in 1947 
that “Evidently I am going to have some 
trouble with Bos Tarr. So be it. The world 
is full of tragedy; but there is no tragedy 
greater than that we have to have a presi- 
dential election next year in the United 
States of America. That must be what's 
biting Robert © © *°.” 


MARSHALL MISLED 


Mr. Vandenberg wrote his wife, now dead, 
in June 1949 that “I dislike to say anything, 
however indirectly, which reflects on any- 
thing George Marshall ever did. I think he 
Was somewhat misled by the boys on the 
Far East desk in the State Department. In 
any event, our China policy has been a tragic 
failure * * *.” He wrote her again in 
August that the China “crime” goes back to 
Tehran and Yalta, where “F. D. R. sold 
Chiang Kai-shek down the river in order to 
get Joe Stalin into the Jap war.” 

The early Vandenberg-Roosevelt relation- 
ship was reflected in a June 8, 1939, diary no- 
tation on Mr. Roosevelt's White House intro- 
duction of the Senator to the King and 
Queen of England. 

“With a grim growl (and not a bit of face- 
tiousness—he didn't even give the King my 
name,” Mr. Vandenberg wrote. “He simply 
said: ‘Here's the chap who thinks he is go- 
ing to succeed me in the White House; but 
he isn’t.’ Whereupon two of the Roosevelt 
boys (Elliott and Jimmy) standing just be- 
hind, laughed loud and long.* * * I was 
greatly amused. At the same time I was sur- 
prised because the President usually is very 
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generous to me in his greetings. Perhaps he 
was trying to be funny. If so, he might at 
least have smiled.” 


CRITICAL OF F. D. R. 


Mr. Vandenberg was highly critical of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s wartime dealings with Stalin. 
But after the President died, he said Mr. 
Roosevelt “told me in the last interview I 
had with him, he was under the awful pres- 
sure of a fear that Russia would withdraw 
from the war and make a separate peace.” 

April 12, 1945, Mr. Vandenberg wrote 
“e * © President Roosevelt died today. 
Thus a truly great and gallant spirit, de- 
spite all his flaws, was gathered to his fathers. 
I shall always feel that Admiral Ross McIn- 
tyre, his physician, carries a great responsi- 
bility for ever having allowed him to run a 
fourth time. * * * The gravest ques- 
tion mark in every American heart is about 
Truman. Can he swing the job? Despite 
his limited capacities, I believe he can.” 

Mr. Vandenberg respected Mr. Truman as 
an individual. But he noted in his diary 
November 5, 1948, “He does so many impetu- 
ous things ‘off the cuff’” and it is the 
“White House habit of going off ‘half 
socked? © © 9” 


KOREAN MESS 

Replying to a personal letter from the 
President, Mr. Vandenberg said July 3, 1950, 
that “You have done a courageous and in- 
dispensable thing” in countering Red aggres- 
sion in Korea. But he wrote toa constituent 
a month later that “the Korean mess has 
been mishandled from the start.” 

Five weeks before he died, the Senator 
wrote the President as “My Dear Harry.” He 
said the President’s inquiry about his health 


“is inspired by a long-time personal friend- 
ship which you and I enjoy.” 


rE 


Can Freedom of Information Be 
Preserved? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. CLaREncE J. 
Brown, of Ohio, before the Iowa Press 
Association at their annual dinner on 
Friday, April 11, 1952, Des Moines, Iowa: 
CAN FREEDOM OF INFORMATION BE PRESERVED? 


Mr. Chairman, I deem it a great honor 
and a high privilege to be invited to address 
this annual banquet of the Iowa Press Asso- 
ciation. 

It is always good to visit Iowa, which is 
not only noted for its tall corn and its high 
agricultural productivity, but also for its 
Americanism, and for the great and able 
men and women which it has produced. 

Before going further, I wish to pause for 
@ moment to pay tribute to the splendid 
delegation which represents Iowa in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and especially 
to those eight Iowans with whom I work 
and come in daily contact in the House of 
Representatives. I know each of them per- 
sonally, their voting records, and of the fine 
public service they have rendered. You have 
every right to be justifiably proud of them. 
They are able men. They are good Ameri- 
cans, 

It is pleasant to be with you tonight on 
this, the first day of the Easter recess of the 
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House. It is not only a relief to get away 
from the hot—and may I also add smelly— 
atmosphere of Washington, and come out 
to the Midwest where the air is fresher and 
cleaner, but it is also good to have the op- 
portunity to visit and break bread with the 
newspaper publishers of this great State— 
for I make the honest part of my living from 
publishing several small newspapers in Ohio. 

Tonight the world is divided over the 
question whether men are to be permitted 
to live in freedom or compelled to accept the 
Marxist doctrine of the total state. In some 
parts of the world, where men are enslaved 
to the state, the Marxist doctrine is known 
as communism. In others, where the state 
reigns virtually supreme over the individual 
citizen, the Marxist doctrine is called social- 
ism. But whether you call it communism or 
socialism, the only difference is in degree 
and method. The state is all powerful, 
Individual liberty is strictly limited, if it 
exists at all, and human freedom is but a 
fantasy. 

Throughout the ages there have always 
been those who have sought and fought for 
individual liberty and human freedom. 
Pitted against them, and using every weapon 
and power at their command, have always 
been those who wished to enslave, or to keep 
enslaved, their fellow men. 

Secrecy has always been one of the sharp- 
est weapons used by those who do not believe 
in human liberty. So long as the Machivel- 
lian plans and unscrupulous activities of 
those who seek to rule and control their 
fellow men can be clothed in secrecy they 
have a distinct advantage. Only under dic- 
tatorship and totalitarianism do we find 
secret police, secret trials before “fixed” 
courts, suppression of religion, and state 
control of news sources and the flow of pub- 
lic information. Dictatorships grow and 
thrive when governments function in a 
vacuum of secrecy, and where the citizens 
are either kept uninformed or given only 
that colored or misleading information 
which those in power want them to have. 

Throughout the centuries there has been 
a continuous struggle between those seeking 
knowledge and factual information, and 
those who, for their own purposes, have at- 
tempted to keep their fellow men unin- 
formed. That struggle still continues to- 
day, not only in other parts of the world, 
but here, in our beloved country, as well. 

Realizing that free government would not 
long continue to exist unless freedom of in- 
formation be guaranteed and maintained, 
the founding fathers, in adopting the Con- 
stitution, added thereto the first amendment 
which reads: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting astablishments of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition Government for a 
redress of grievances.” By this action those 
wise men who gave us this Republic, and the 
Constitution under which it functions, also 
gave to a free people the sword with which 
to protect and defend their hard-earned 
liberties—the freedom of information. 

In our time we have seen freedom of in- 
formation destroyed in many lands; and here, 
in the United States of America, we are 
seeing history repeat itself, as those in 
control of our Government follow prac- 
tices and adopt policies which will inevi- 
tably destroy freedom of information. Gov- 
ernments and leaders who do not trust 
their people are usually opposed to free- 
dom of information; and certainly the 
people should not trust any government or 
leader attempting to restrict or destroy free- 
dom of information. 

In recent years we have seen a frighten- 
ing growth in attempts to direct the 
thoughts and actions of the American people 
through control of the information which 
reaches them. These attempts include two 
methods: The first is by the use of propa- 
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ganda and press agentry to sell the Amerti- 
can people on approving that which governe- 
ment is doing—or wants to do—for the pur- 
pose of making them believe it is proper and 
of great benefit to them. 

The other method is by keeping the citi- 
genship uninformed as to what is actually 
going on in government, the cost of its ace 
tivities and its errors, and what the final 
and inevitable results thereof will be. 

The largest and most pernicious lobby in 
Washington—or anywhere else in the world 
for that matter—is the Government of the 
United States, itself. No one can tell for a 
certainty just what your Government and 
mine is spending in the endeavor to convince 
the American people that everything it is 
doing is “just wonderful,” and that we all 
should be happy and proud to pay more and 
more taxes to meet the cost of all the many 
things bureaucratic government is doing or 
wants to do, including expansion and con- 
tinuation of its propaganda machine. 

Back in the Eighty-first Congress—during 
1949 and 1950—I served as a member of the 
special House committee investigating lob- 
bying activities. -This committee was known 
as the Buchanan committee, and while I am 
proud of my services on that committee, over 
my objections, and those of the other two 
minority members, the Buchanan committee 
shamelessly attempted to smear almost every 
organization, publication, and person di- 
rectly or indirectly disagreeing with the so- 
Cialistic legislative program and radical poli- 
cies of the administration in power. At the 
same time—and just as shamelessly—the Bue 
chanan committee protected and defended— 
where it did not fail, or arbitrarily refuse, 
to investigate at all—the brazen, illegal, and 
costly propaganda campaigns of Govern- 
ment agencies designed to influence the ac- 
tions of Congress. 

The majority of the Buchanan committee 
defined lobbying as any attempt of indi- 
viduals or groups to influence Government 
decisions. The committee majority at- 
tempted to compel publishers of books to 
furnish the name and address of each indi- 
vidual purchaser of any book written by any 
author who disagreed with, or warned 
against, governmental philosophies, poli- 
cies, and prograrns he kelieved dangerous to 
our national welfare. Doctors purchasing 
copies of a book, written by a great French 
economist, telling of the failure of social- 
ized medicine in France, were denounced as 
lobbyists if they permitted any other citi- 
zen to see or read the book. The demand 
was made that a trade publication of the 
lumber industry explain why an an edito- 
rial opposing the administration’s public 
housing program had been written and 
printed. Yet the majority of the Buchanan 
committee bypassed entirely or gave but a 
slight flip of the whitewash brush toward 
the many costly propaganda programs of 
Government departments and agencies in 
behalf of the administration's legislative 
proposals, many of which had been docu- 
mented and exposed by the Harness com- 
mittee of the Eightieth Congress. 

The majority members of the committee, 
aided and abetted by left-wing staff mem- 
bers, either did not make any investigation 
of the activities of those organizations 
which approved and supported the admin- 
istration’s socialistic program, or treated 
most gently those few who were called hbe- 
fore the committee for a few minutes of 
friendly inquiry. 

You may recall that I was author of the 
legislation which created the Hoover Com- 
mission, and that I served as a member of 
that commission. With the aid of an able 
task force we made a study of the costs of 
Government propaganda and press agentry. 
We found, back in 1948 and 1949, that the 
so-called information activities of the Fed- 
eral Government were costing the people of 
the United States better than $100,000,000 
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each year—and I feel certain our commis- 
sion did not get the full story, at that. As 
closely as we could determine, there were 
somewhere around 45,000 Federal employ- 
ees engaged in dispersing information and 
publicity, much of which was pure propa- 
ganda. Of course, all of such employees 
were not on the payroll as publicity agents 
but under other titles. However, they were 
engaged in publicity and propaganda work 
just the same. 

Congressman SmiTH of Wisconsin recently 
did some further research and found the 
Government was operating 61 separate Gov- 
ernment printing and duplicating plants in 
Washington; 23 in San Francisco; 25 in 
Philadelphia; 16 in Chicago; 6 in Kansas 
City; 6 in Denver; 16 in New York, and 
many others scattered over the United 
States and throughout other countries. 
Representative SMITH also pointed out in 
his report that the Army and Air Force 
alone had 140 printing and duplicating 
plants; the Navy 87; the Department of 
Commerce 86, and the Interior Department 
15 

To convince yourselves of the truth of that 
which I have just said, all you editors have 
to do is to carefully save, preserve, and count 
the number of Federal propaganda and pub- 
licity blurbs received in your newspaper of- 
fice next week. 

An even more serious threat to preserving 
freedom of information, aside from the 
abuses I have just mentioned, is the attempt 
of many Government officials—from the 
President down—to clamp a blanket of cen- 
sorship on news of what Government is 
doing. 

On the 25th of last September, President 
Truman issued an Executive order empower- 
ing Federal civilian agencies to withhold in- 
formation from the press and public on secue 
rity grounds. The Military Establishment, 


and the Armed Forces thereunder, have long 


had the authority to censor or withhold in- 
formation of a military nature, the publica- 
tion of which might endanger national secu- 
rity. In some instances, of course, such 
power and authority have been misused or 
abused by the military. Bvt the President's 
order, which extended the same right of cen-: 
sorship to the civilian agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, and gave them authority to decide 
for themselves what information should be 
withheld, was a direct threat to freedom of 
the press and to the right of the American 
people to enjoy freedom of information. 

Free people have the right to receive the 
fullest information concerning the conduct 
of their governmental affairs. To take away, 
or to limit, that right is to endanger free 
government. No wonder every organization 
of publishers in this country—without ex- 
ception—denounced the President's secrecy 
order. 

The President followed up his censorship 
order by denouncing the press of the coun- 
try for its publication of air maps of Wash- 
ington and other American cities. He de- 
scribed this publication as being “terrible,” 
and said he wished he had air pictures of 
Russia, etc. He insisted his Executive order 
really dealt only with secret information; 
and made the flat statement “Remember that 
95 percent of our secret information has been 
revealed in newspapers and slick magazines, 
and that's what I am trying to stop.” Of 
course, in making these statements, the 
Presiden* overlooked the facts. For instance, 
in talking about the air maps of various 
cities being published, he overlooked the 
fact any one can get a map of almost any 
city in America from almost any filling sta- 
tion in or near such city. 

The United States News and World Report 
made a survey to see just how the so-called 
95 percent of our military secrets referred 
to by President Truman had become public, 
David Lawrence, of the United States News, 
&@ most able news reporter in his own right, 
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found that President Truman himself had 
publicly described the new mystery weapons 
as being fantastic, etc.; that it was Mr. Tru- 
man who first announced our plans to build 
a hydrogen bomb; that it was the Army 
Chief of Staff who first publicly released 
information about our atomic artillery; 
that it was the Air Force headquarters which 
first revealed we had a pilotless bomber; that 
the Chief of Naval Operations first told us 
we were to build an atomic submarine, long 
before it was ever mentioned in the press; 
that the Air Force first announced a con- 
tract had been made for experimental 
work on atom-powered planes; that Gordon 
Dean, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, had originally revealed plans for 
making new atomic weapons; that the first 
public statement as to the number of Amer- 
icans in uniform was disclosed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense; that the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force first gave the location of all our 
overseas air bases; that the Defense Depart- 
ment first made public the list of all mili- 
tary facilities here at home; that high Army 
brass first announced the number of divi- 
sions in the Army, and where each was lo- 
cated: that the first public information as 
to the present size of our Air Force—87 
groups—and that our ultimate goal was 140 
groups, came from Air Force officials; that 
Russia obtained her information about atom 
bomb tests at Bikini through Russian ob- 
servers whom our Government invited to be 
there; that the Atomic Energy Commission 
gave out the first news regarding battlefield 
tactical use of atomic weapons; that it was 
General Ridgway who first made public the 
killer strategy portion of the Korean war 
plans; that the United States sources of 
uranium were first given out by the Atomic 
Energy Commission; that performance fig- 
ures for, and descriptions of, our new jet 
plants were first officially released by the 
Air Forces; that the location and photo- 
graphs of our atomic plants were first made 
public by the Atomic Energy Commission; 
that Mr. Truman, himself, first announced 
America’s output goals for tanks and planes; 
that it was General Marshall who first dis- 
closed our military plans for Europe, and 
the number of American troops to be sent 
there; that it was the Navy which first re- 
leased and made public information as to 
the number and types of ships we had in 
the Mediterranean; that it was Defense Mo- 
bilizer Wilson who first told of the Nation's 
production goals for steel, aluminum, power 
and oil; that it was the Air Forces and the 
Navy which first told where our aircraft 
factories are located, and where new ones 
were to be built; and that it was Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson who gave in full detail the 
first information any of us had about the 
over-all timetable worked out for our na- 
tional-defense production. 

I could give you many more statements 
of fact to prove the charges made by Mr. 
Truman that the press of America was re- 
sponsible for revealing military secrets, were 
both unfounded and untrue. 

But let us check for a moment to see 
just what has been done under the Presi- 
dent's censorship order; for, as good Amer- 
icans, we are all anxious to make certain no 
Government secrets, which would injure 
our national security or endanger the wWel- 
fare of the American people, leak out. 

A little research discloses that in less than 
a month after the President's censorship 
order had been issued, Army officials held 
up, as a defense secret, a story on the train- 
ing of dogs for the purpose of checking land 
mines, although almost every veteran of 
World War II, as well as many other Amer- 
icans, know that dogs were trained and 
used for that purpose during World War 
TI. 

And here is another illustration as to how 
the President's censorship or secrecy order 
has been working. In early January the Sec- 
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retary of Labor issued an order that his ad- 
ministrators “Consult with all local press 
and advertising outlets with a view of mini- 
mizing disruptive advertising within the re- 
gion by employers from outside the region 
seeking engineering personnel.” In other 
words, the Secretary of Labor decided cen- 
sorship should be extended to the want-ad 
sections of the daily press. 

And the Office of Price Stabilization— 
that great agency of Government which was 
supposed to prevent inflation—issued an 
order to its employees not to make public 
any information that—“might cause embar- 
rassment to the OPS.” Well, that one was 
just too much; and a short time later Presi- 
dent Truman ordered the OPS order with- 
drawn—even though a more carefully 
worded order to do the same thing was issued 
later. Now wouldn't it have been just ducky 
if the Bureau of Internal Revenue had had 
such an order in effect at the time the K1nc 
subcommittee began to ferret out the graft 
and corruption existing in that agency of 
Government—so no one in America could 
have become informed about it? 

Following the pattern of authority granted 
by the President's Executive order permitting 
censorship of news, an official in the United 
States Office of Education rebuked Frank W. 
Hamilton, an Indiana school teacher, who 
had criticized the socialistic Labor Govern- 
ment of Britain, after he returned home 
from teaching in that country. Of course, 
it is entirely possible those in the Office of 
Education who have been quite interested 
in, and very busy propagandizing for, the 
enactment of the Federal aid to education 
bill, believe any criticism of socialism, re- 
gardless of whether it exists in Great Britain 
or here in the United States, should be sup- 
pressed. 

Every newspaperman in Washington 
worthy of the name can give dozens of ex- 
amples as to how and when Government 
agencies have attempted to keep informa- 
tion away from the American public. Be- 
cause of their alertness these newspaper- 
men have been able to get and publish 
much of the news which the bureaucrats in 
Washington would rather have remain un- 
published. Yet none of these reporters, or 
none of us, for that matter, can be certain 
they have obtained all the news and infor- 
mation on Government activities to which 
their readers, and the American public gen- 
erally, are entitled. None of us can be cer- 
tain just how much important information 
and news the bureaucrats of Washington 
have been able to suppress, or to keep 
bottled up. Do not blame your press repre- 
sentatives in Washington if later develop- 
ments reveal they have missed some story 
or other which the American people should 
have had by this time. They would un- 
doubtedly dig up those stories if they could. 

But, bless your souls, there are a great 
many good stories that a lot of good Con- 
gressmen, as well as a lot of good newspaper- 
men, know exist at the Nation’s Capital, if 
only they could just get the facts. These 
stories, and the information contained 
therein, to which the American people are 
entitled, are locked up in Government files 
to which the President of the United States 
has prohibited officials and employees of the 
executive branch of the Government to 
grant access to congressional investigating 
committees. So for Congress or the press 
to expose waste and extravagance, graft and 
corruption, or even traitorous activities, 
within the Government, they have to dig up 
their own evidence and proof. They cannot 
have access—under the President's order— 
to the official files or records of our Govern- 
ment departments and agencies—files which 
are actually public files; records that were 
made by public employees at public expense, 
on paper from public funds, and 
kept in cabinets and housed in buildings, 
owned by the American people, 





I say to you with all of the conviction at 
my command that unless such tragic condi- 
tions are soon corrected, unless the use of 
the people’s money by Federal propagandists 
to propagandize the American people into 
spending more and more on the activities of 
the very agencies of government which are 
propagandizing them, is soon brought under 
control, then we cannot for long preserve 
freedom of information in this country. 

But the propaganda from, and the cen- 
sorship by, officials and agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government are not 
the only threats to freedom of information. 
Even the Congress now and then endeavors 
to suppress the flow of news and informa- 
tion to the public. For instance, too many 
congressional hearings are closed, or held 
in executive session. Take as an example 
the MacArthur hearings: While it was true 
copies of the printed record were made 
available for publication later, there was a 
great deal of testimony which did not find 
its way into it. 

And for instance, a prominent United 
States Senator—Senator HuMPnurey, of Min- 
nesota—in a recent speech on the Senate 
floor attacked institutional advertising, 
claiming much of it was actually political 
or philosophical in nature. He argued the 
cost of such advertising should not be al- 
lowed as a legitimate business expense by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. He said 
that where American business and industrial 
concerns use advertising to let the American 
people know what the effect of legislation, 
or other public action, would be on their 
business, the cost of such advertising should 
be disallowed, as a deductible expenditure, 
for tax purposes. 

Incidentally, a Senate subcommittee, of 
which the Senator is chairman, a week or so 
ago prepared a report which suggested ad- 
vertising rates should be increased so as 
to discourage advertising, without which it 
is difficult for a newspaper to survive, and to 
thus save newsprint. When the proposal 
was attacked by Senator ScHOEPPEL, and 
later by Senator Ture, the report contain- 
ing the recommendation was withdrawn, and 
the responsibility therefore placed—as so 
often happens on Capitol Hill—squarely 
upon the shoulders of staff members, rather 
than upon the legislators involved. 

Other threats to freedom of information 
here in the United States come from with- 
out. In able addresses before the Senate, 
Senator BRIcKER pointed out the latest draft 
of the International Covenant on Human 
Rights, as revised by the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, if ratified as 
& treaty, would prejudice the rights of many 
Americans, as now guaranteed under the 
Constitution and our Bill of Rights. Ac- 
cording to Senator BRICKER and many other 
legal authorities, if by treaty we ratify the 
Covenant of International Human Rights, 
according to decisions already made by Fed- 
eral courts, its provisions would supersede 
those of our own Constitution, and would 
give an international organization power and 
authority to control the flow of news, and 
even to destroy freedom of information. 

While the Covenant of Human Rights car- 
ries a clause which asserts everyone's right 
to hold and express opinion freely, its third 
paragraph reads—and I want you to listen to 
me carefully—*“The right to seek, receive, and 
impart information and ideas carries with 
it special duties and responsibilities, and 
may therefore be subject to certain penalties, 
liabilities, and restrictions, but these shall 
be such only as are provided by law and are 
necessary for the protection of national 
security, public order, safety, health or 
morals, or of the rights, freedom, or reputa- 
tions of others.” 

Of course, the hidden hook in that para- 
graph is that an international organization 
would be given the right to decide what 
news should be subject to censorship or 
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suppression, as necessary for the “national 
security, safety, or of the rights, freedoms 
or reputation of others.” 

Cannot you conceive of many instances 
and many situations where a decision could 
be made that the printing of a certain news 
story on the activities of some governmental 
official, of this or some other country, could 
be held to be in viclation of this section 
of the covenant, and the newspaper or mag- 
azine publishing it be penalized for so 
doing? 

Yes, my brothers of the newspaper fra- 
ternity, there are many ways and methods 
by which freedom of information can be 
destroyed unless we are alert and on guard 
at all times, willing and ready to fight for 
its preservation. 

This Republic, and the representative and 
constitutional form of government under 
which it functions, cannot long continue to 
exist unless we do have freedom of infor- 
mation. Under our system the Government 
belongs to the people—not the people to the 
Government. The only authorities and 
powers given the Federal Government, under 
our Constitution, are by the consent of the 
governed. We should indeed be most care- 
ful that we do not give our consent to those 
Government practices and policies which 
will weaken and eventually destroy the 
right and power of the people to control 
their Government. Only an informed cit- 
izenship can make free and representative 
government work or guarantee its survival. 
Our founding fathers knowing that truth 
and appreciating its importance, gave us 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press. 

It is your duty and mine, as representa- 
tives of a free press, to see to it that all 
sources of public information are kept free— 
free from selfish propaganda and free from 
Government censorship and control. Un- 
less we meet the challenge which has de- 
veloped, and make the good fight to preserve 
freedom of information, and thereby main- 
tain the right of the American people to 
know in the fullest detail the truth about 
what their Government is doing, we will not 
only have failed our profession, but we will 
have failed our beloved country as well. 
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American Foreign Policy Supports French 
and British Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 10, I called attention 
on the floor of the House to the fact that 
the Secretary of State Acheson has been 
pursuing a blind policy in his support 
of British and French colonialism. Our 
State Department has failed to come to 
the aid of those people in the world who 
claim the right of self-determination, a 
principle long advocated by the United 
Nations organization but it has never 
followed this policy. Last week, Tunisia 
presented a petition to have placed on 
the U. N. agenda the question of Tunisian 
independence. Our representatives in 
the U. N. sat dumb and inert and thereby 
once again have alienated not only 
Tunisians but other liberty-seeking peo- 
ples throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including, as part 
of my remarks, an editorial that ap- 


peared in the Washington Times-Herald 
on Monday, April 21: 


ACHESCN DIPLOMACY IN TUNISIA 


American delegates to the United Nations 
Security Council abstained from voting 
Monday on the motion of 11 Asian and Afri- 
can nations that U. N. investigate French 
terrorism in Tunisia. his was in effect a 
vote in favor of French imperialism, since 
the rules required approval of the investi- 
gation by 7 of the 11 Security Council 
members. 

Only France and Britain voted against the 
proposal. It was the abstentions of the 
United States, the Netherlands (a colonial 
nation), and Greece and Turkey, which are 
on the Marshall plan and NATO doles, that 
killed the proposal. The Russians, fishing 
in troubled waters as usual, voted for the 
inquiry. 

The American delegation acted on positive 
instructions from the State Department. 
Mr. Acheson's diplomatic strategy in the 
matter is simple, not to say stupid, though 
he defended it again the other day, saying 
the French need more time. He fears that 
if we do not give the French carte blanche 
to shoot Tunisians, they will refuse to allow 
Americans to be shot defending France 
against Russia. 

Fer the Americans to act as they did in 
the Security Council required a sharp re- 
versal of our U. N. policy. Previously the 
United States had stood firmly for investi- 
gation of any complaints, even those against 
this country. 

The American action was clearly against 
our best interests if Mr. Acheson is really 
conducting a world crusade against com- 
munism. One of our most important assets 
in such a struggle would be the friendship 
of the Arab peoples and nations, of whom 
the Tunisians are one. A particular neces- 
sity is friendship in north Africa, where we 
are spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
on air bases. 

The American tradition of freedom makes 
the Arabs of the world, whether colonial sub- 
jects or precariously independent, eager to be 
our friends. A minimum of concessions on 
our side would bind them to us. Instead, 
Acheson spurns them. 

The American people are opposed to com- 
munism. They detest it abroad and they 
are opposed to it at home, where the Truman 
administration has been its protector and 
where Acheson, Stevenson, Frankfurter, and 
others have championed Hiss, its most no- 
torious agent. On the other hand, there is 
no American sentiment in favor of Euro- 
pean imperialism. 

Whatever the immediate losses it inflicts 
on the United States in the diplomatic field, 
the policy on Tunisia is not without benefits. 
It clears the air and sweeps away pretenses. 
It makes clear that America is being taxed 
and bled, not to defeat communism, but to 
save decadent imperialism. 


Flocd Control in the Missouri Valley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Milk River in Montana and along the 
Missouri from Montana to Iowa the 
floodwaters are receding this week, and 
the local people are hard at work clean- 
ing up the debris, repairing the damage, 


. and starting to rebuild the homes, busi- 
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nesses, farms, and irrigation works de- 
stroyed by the record-breaking deluge of 
the past few weeks. 

The great damage that has been done 
and the suffering and loss of the victims 
is especially hard to bear when we real- 
ize that most of it might have been pre- 
vented had we gone ahead properly to 
put into effect the projects for river basin 
development authorized by the Congress 
in 1944. I refer to the projects included 
in the Pick-Sloan plan for the Missouri 
Valley. 

The largest unit of this system now 
completed is the Fort Peck Dam in Mon- 
tana, a giant earth-filled structure that 
backs up the Missouri River for 192 
miles. The Fort Peck Dam during recent 
days has held back sufficient water from 
the upper Missouri to reduce the crest 
of the flood at Omaha by 2 feet. Two 
additional feet at Omaha would have 
caused untold damage. The Fort Peck 
Dam has virtually paid for itself in re- 
cent years by thus reducing the crest of 
ficods on the Missouri. Almost all of the 
damage of this spring’s flood could have 
been avoided had the rest of the Pick- 
Sloan structures been in place. 

In Omaha a few days ago, after a flight 
over the flooded areas, President Truman 
urged the Governors of the States af- 
fected to put pressure on Congress to 
appropriate funds needed to begin con- 
struction on other flood-control struc- 
tures in the Missouri Valley. He said 
that an economy wave in Congress 
threatened all flood-control develop- 
ment. 

These statements are in line with the 
President’s custom of using Congress as 
a whipping boy for all the Nation’s ills. 
In this case I wish to set the record 
straight. The record shows that it is the 
President, not the Congress, who has 
held up flood protection and other de- 
velopment in the Missouri Basin. He 
has done so by his postwar policy of “no 
new starts,” by impounding money the 
Congress appropriated for new projects, 
and by his consistent advocacy of scrap- 
ping present plans for the development 
of the basin in favor of a valley authority 
which the majority of the people do not 
want. 

As a matter of fact, it was the Eight- 
jieth Congress, which the President has 
so vigorously condemned, that got the 
postwar river-development program un- 
der way in 1947 and 1948. In the second 
supplemental appropriation bill of fiscal 
year 1948 the Eightieth Congress pro- 
vided funds for 12 important projects on 
the Missouri Basin, some of which are 
being completed this year and have al- 
ready contributed to holding down this 
year’s flood. They include Boysen Dam 
in Wyoming, Heart Butte Dam in North 
Dakota, and several others. They are 
the only major group of projects started 
since the war. 

The President made these 12 projects 
an exception to his rule of “no new 
starts” on reclamation and flood-control - 
projects. He did so because of the dis- 
astrous floods of 1947. In fact, in a re- 
view of his record, I find that it takes a 
major disaster to move the President. 
He permitted 12 new starts in 1947 be- 
cause of the floods, he recommenced 4 
new starts in 1951 because of floods, and 
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in his recent statement to the governors 
at Omaha he has given the impression 
that he may recommend further new 
starts because of the latest floods. With 
one exception, the budget for fiscal 1951, 
this is the total of the President's efforts 
to secure funds for flood control. 

The exception of 1951 means very 
little, moreover, for shortly after the 
budget was acted upon in the House, the 
President sent our troops to war in Ko- 
rea and returned once again to his pro- 
hibition on new flood-control projects. 

It is this Presidential prohibition, still 
in effect, that has prevented us from se- 
curing appropriations for many needed 
flood-control projects. An example is 
the project authorized in 1944 to provide 
local flood protection for the city of 
Havre, Mont. Havre experiences some 
flooding almost every year. This year 
the Milk River overflowed its banks, 
causing nearly a half million dollars in 
damage and driving 1,500 people from 
their homes. All of this could have been 
prevented if the Budget Bureau, acting 
on the President’s order, had not refused 
each year the request of the Corps of 
Engineers for the funds needed to under- 
take the Havre flood-protection project. 
Many other projects are in this same 
category. 

This, however, is not Mr. Truman’s 
only method of impeding flood protec- 
tion. On occasion, Congress has refused 
to abide by the decisions of the Presi- 
dent and his Budget Bureau, and has 
made appropriations for new construc- 
tion despite the Presidential ban. Two 
such cases in Montana are the Missouri- 
Souris project and the lower Marias proj- 
ect. The lower Marias project involves 
important flood-control features. The 
Eightieth Congress disregarded the Pres- 
ident’s ban on new construction and 
voted funds to start both the lower 
Marias and the Missouri-Souris. The 
Eighty-first Congress followed with ad- 
ditional funds. The President by Execu- 
tive order, after the outbreak of war in 
Korea, refused to permit the projects to 
proceed, impounded the funds, and they 
have since reverted to the Treasury. 
There are a number of others in a similar 
position. 

If these instances are not sufficient 
justification for the statement that it is 
the President who has stymied flood con- 
trol and river development projects, let 
me quote his own words from his budget 
message of this year. This will be found 
on pages M38 and M39 of the budget 
message for fiscal 1953: 


Pre-Korea plans for development of our 
land and water resources have been modi- 
fied to reflect the urgent needs of the de- 
fense emergency. The few new starts recom- 
mended since the attack on Korea have been 
restricted to urgently needed projects, prin- 
cipally those providing power benefits. 

Many river basin development projects for 
flood control, navigation, or irrigation pro- 
vide hydroelectric power, which is not only 
a valuable asset to the civilian economy but 
is of utmost importance to defense produc- 
tion, This budget contains funds to make it 
possible for the power features of these mul- 
tiple-purpose projects to go forward accord- 
ing to schedule. 


In these words, in his budget message, 
Mr. Truman states clearly that he is in- 
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terested in electric power, not flood con- 
trol, and that when possible he will con- 
struct only the hydroelectric features of 
a@ project. But let us read further: 

Many desirable projects have been re- 
tarded or suspended since the beginning of 
the Korean emergency. For example, the 
budget which I transmitted to you 2 years 
ago included funds for 122 general flood- 
control projects. After the attack on Korea 
the number was reduced to 102. The 1953 
budget recommends funds for 64 general 
flood-control projects, 60 of which were in- 
itiated in previous years. Some of the proj- 
ects for which funds were recommended 2 
years ago have been completed, but many 
have been suspended. 


In this paragraph, the President re- 
fers to his short-lived departure from the 
no-new-starts policy. He took this de- 
parture in the spring of 1950 when, you 
will recall, he stated on June 5 that we 
were nearer to peace than we had been 
in many years. It was on June 25 that 
he sent our troops to war in Korea, and 
a few weeks thereafter he abandoned 
the flood-control program once again 
and suspended river-development proj- 
ects for which Congress had made ap- 
propriations. 

There is one further way that the 
President has managed to slow down 
Missouri Basin flood control. By his 
consistent advocacy of the valley-au- 
thority idea, he has cast doubt upon the 
engineering feasibility of the Pick-Sloan 
plan. Only this spring he appointed a 
Commission, packed with valley-author- 
ity advocates, to review all Missouri 
Basin plans, and report on a comprehen- 
sive idea for the development of the area. 
The appointment of this Commission, 
casting doubt upon the future of the 
Pick-Sloan plan, is the principal reason 
for the refusal of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to recommend funds for 
three new Pick-Sloan projects in Kansas 
this year. The committee states that 
“it is the belief of the committee that no 
new projects should be started in this 
area until such time as the Commission 
has made its recommendations.” This 
is the President's final blow to hopes for 
early action on Missouri River projects. 

In the light of these facts, his state- 
ments to the governors at Omaha last 
week are hollow indeed. 

In closing, let me review briefly what 
has been planned and authorized for 
flood control and river development in 
the Missouri Basin, and what has been 
accomplished. 

As authorized by Congress the Pick- 
Sloan plan includes 89 dams to be built 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and 16 
by the Corps.of Engineers. The Bureau 
dams are generally on the headwaters 
and tributaries of the river system, and 
involve some fiood control, irrigation, and 
hydroelectric benefits. 

They would provide water for some 
6,000,000 additional acres of farm land. 
Much of the cost would be repaid by irri- 
gators and the sale of power. Of these 
projects, the Bureau has completed nine 
dams at a cost of $92,000,000. 

The projects of the Corps of Engineers 
are generally larger, involving naviga- 
tion as well as flood contro] and other 
benefits. Garrison Dam in North Da- 
kota, Oahe Dam in South Dakota, and 












Fort Randall Dam on the South Dakota- 
Nebraska border are under construction. 

A system of levees is planned to com- 
plement the flood protection afforded by 
the dams. 

Other agencies of government, the 
States and local individuals are working 
on coordinated plans for soil conserva- 
tion, stock-water reservoirs, revegetation 
and reforestation and watershed man- 
agement which will hold the water where 
it falls, improve the farm economy and 
benefit all who live in the area. Still 
other agencies are working with the de- 
velopment of timber and mineral re- 
sources, 

I hope that the President is sincere 
in his statement to the Governors that 
this work should go ahead. The fact 
that he wrongly blamed Congress for 
delay is regrettable, but it can be for- 
given if his future policies demonstrate 
willingness to get on with the job of pro- 
viding flood protection and the maximum 
beneficial use of the soil and water 
resources of the Missouri Valley, 





Acheson’s Apples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington News on Mon- 
day, April 21, entitled “Acheson’s Ap- 
ples.” The editorial points out that the 
Secretary of State was less than frank 
when he spoke to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors last week. It is 
common knowledge throughout this 
country that the foreign policy princi- 
ples advocated by Mr. Acheson and Pres- 
ident Truman have failed absolutely. 
I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body: 

ACHESON’s APPLES 

As a recital of Russian propaganda, Secre- 
tary of State Acheson’s speech to the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors was a 
scholarly effort. 

As an elucidation of American anti-Com- 
munist policy, it was a masterpiece of omis- 
sions, 

Mr. Acheson compared recent Russian 
“peace” gestures to the “golden apples” of 
mythology, intended to create discord. But 
some of his own apples were obviously soft 
at the core. 

Mr. Acheson reminded members of his 
audience that when he addressed them in 
1949 he had “discussed the problems pre- 
sented by the Communist advance in China 
and the programs that were being developed 
that year for military aid to free nations.” 

That was the same year Mr. Acheson made 
public the notorious white paper which wrote 
off China as a lost cause. That was the year 
when the United States stood on the side- 
lines and the Chinese Nationalists were 
forced to flee to Formosa. 

He recalled how in 1950 he outlined to the 
editors the principal lines of action to safe- 
guard the national security and promote 





peace. 
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That was the year when, @ month after 
Mr. Acheson had minimized the prospect of 
war, the North Korean Communists, at Rus- 
sian direction, attacked the South Korean 
Republic which the United States virtually 
had abandoned in the face of the known and 
rapid development of military might in 
the north. 

Mr. Acheson called the Korean stalemate 
a tremendous advance for collective security. 
But he omitted to say that the 10 months of 
humiliating truce negotiations have made it 
possible for the Communist aggressors to 
build up near-invincible power. 

He said the touchstone of American policy 
is to help other peoples “fulfill their aspira- 
tions for self-government * * *.” But he 
did not mention how the State Department 
turned its back on Tunisia’s effort to throw 
off the yoke of French colonialism. 

He talked of the bold and courageous 
action to build stable governments in Europe, 
but did not mention that, for all of Amer- 
ica's billions, this action had failed of its 
purpose in France and Italy. 

He spoke of the growth toward vigorous 
military establishments in Europe, but neg- 
lected to say that this growth so far is mainly 
on paper, and likely to be a paper growth for 
some time to come. 

Mr. Acheson's apples, for all their polish, 
cannot conceal their vermiculated content. 


H. R. 7446: A Bill To Increase Compen- 
sation for Service-Incurred Disabilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, when the House had before it 
H. R. 4394, which provided certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compen- 
sation and pension payments to veterans 
and their dependents, many Members 
believed that the increase was applicable 
to the very severely war disabled veter- 
ans. However, such is not the case. 
Those veterans who are receiving what 
is known as “statutory” awards for the 
anatomical loss of hand, foot, or who 
are blind or totally deaf, received no 
increase in their monthly rate of com- 
pensation. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H. R. 7446, which would 
increase these particular rates of com- 
pensation by 15 percent. 

I urge upon the Congress and upon 
its committees early and favorable con- 
sideration of this measure. I know that 
it was not the intention of this Congress 
to pass over these severely handicapped 
veterans in granting increases of com- 
pensation. 

A bill to amend Veterans Regulation No. 1 
(a), as amended, to increase the additional 
rates of compensation provided for spe- 
cific service-incurred disabilities 
Be it enacted, etc., That the monthly rates 

of compensation provided in subparagraphs 

(k) to (p), inclusive, of paragraph II, part I, 

Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 

are hereby increased 15 percent. 

Sec. 2. The increased rates authorized by 
this act shall be effective from the first day 
of the second calendar month following the 
date of approval of this act. 


The Communists Are Winning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the April issue 
of Frontier magazine. I call attention 
to this editorial as one of the recent ex- 
pressions of wide opinion on a most im- 
portant issue the final determination of 
which, by a democratic people, must be 
based on rational thinking after all ave- 
nues have been completely explored: 

THE COMMUNISTS ARE WINNING 
(By Gifford Phillips) 


In the battle for control of men’s minds 
in the United States the Communists are 
winning. They are gaining every day. The 
democrats, with a small “d,” and the Demo- 
crats, with a big “D,” are in retreat. They 
are being belted and slugged all over the 
place, and they are not doing anything 
about it. 

How are the Communists doing it? By 
stealing secrets from high places? The FBI 
seems to have that situation under control. 
By sabotaging defense plants? If so, we 
haven't heard much about it. By infiltrating 
into and subverting labor unions and other 
political or quasi-political organizations? A 
few instances have been reported. But the 
money raised and the people duped by such 
activities are negligible in this year of 1952, 

The Communists are winning because they 
are killing off their most formidable oppo- 
nents—the liberal democrats. The liberal 
democrats aren’t actually dead. They are 
still around, but they are suffering from 
what Justice William O. Douglas calls the 
black silence of fear. While McCarTuy 
utters his infamous lies, perpetrates his 
treacherous character assassinations, they 
remain silent. While good and patriotic 
public servants like Dean Acheson and New- 
bold Morris are savagely libeled under the 
cloak of congressional immunity, they re- 
main silent. While teachers and lawyers and 
writers are losing their jobs because of 
charges never substantiated in a court of 
law, they remain silent. 

Why is it that liberal democrats won't 
act? The answer is simple. They are afraid. 
They are afraid of being called Communists. 
They are afraid that somebody they trusted 
will turn out to be an agent of the party, 
so they conclude it is safer to trust nobody. 
They are afraid that a meeting in behalf of 
a cause they believe in might turn out to be 
a party front; so they conclude that it is 
safer to do nothing about the cause that 
they believe in. 

The liberals don’t act, so there is no lib- 
eral action. The slums continue to be slums, 
because a city council concludes that slum 
clearance with Federal aid is socialistic and 
a local newspaper explains that socialism 
is the first step toward communism. Homes 
belonging to Negroes are bombed, people are 
killed, and nothing is done about it (may 
Los Angeles prove otherwise), because it 
is charged that the whole incident was part 
of a Communist plot. 

Slums breed juvenile delinquency, race 
hatred, and crimes of violence. Civil lib- 
erties are flouted in the Soviet manner. 
What could be better propaganda for Stalin's 
will to prove that capitalist democracy 
doesn't work? Democracy fails as an agency 
of social justice, and Soviet methods are 
emulated in the repression of civil liberties. 
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From the Russian point of view, it’s just 
about perfect. Nowhere is Sovietism more 
apparent today than in some of the action 
being perpetrated in the name of anticom- 
munism. Anticommunism today has become 
a strange and sinister thing, curiously alien 
to American democratic traditions. All the 
fixtures and trappings of totalitarianism are 
present: Secret police, spies, purge lists, oaths 
of orthodoxy, the glorification of the in- 
former. Politicians, labor leaders, and many 
who ostensibly work for liberal democratic 
causes hold and augment their power by 
means of such devices. They have become 
the arbiters of our political morals and ac- 
tions. Before one attends a meeting, before 
one selects one’s political associates, it is 
necessary to clear with these self-appointed 
arbiters. They will consult their lists and 
then without fee (they are generous with 
their advice) they will let you know whether 
or not he, she, or it (in the case of an or- 
ganization or a meeting) is safe. To ignore 
their counsel is to invite suspicion, whis- 
pered charges, political ostracism, and some- 
times loss of employment. It is a mistake 
to assume that the professional anti-Com- 
munist, as such a person is coming to be 
known, operates only in conservative or re- 
actionary circles. On the contrary, such 
persons are found even more frequently in 
the ranks of those who today pass for liberals. 

It is not the intent of the writer to be- 
little the importance of the fight against 
communism in the country today. We be- 
lieve that communism should be unequivo- 
cably opposed, but we do not believe that the 
end justifies any means. We believe that 
is the Communist way. We don’t believe, in 
short, that you can successfully fight com- 
munism with totalitartan methods. We be- 
lieve the demoralized liberal Democrat, the 
aura of fear, the halt of social progress, bear 
clear witness to the truth of his conviction. 

One more thing needs to be said. There 
is a mistaken notion prevalent in liberal 
circles that the sorry state of democracy 
today has been brought about solely by the 
Communists. Actually, it has been brought 
about less by the Communists than by the 
ineptitude of those fighting communism. 
Let us illustrate. 

It was, roughly, 5 years ago when the libe 
eral anti-Communist drive in this country 
was initiated. Many liberal Democrats felt, 
with justification, that the wartime alliance 
with the Soviet Union had obscured the 
real nature of communism. They recognized 
the necessity of distinguishing between true 
democratic liberalism and the fallacious kind 
expressed by the Communists. Labor leaders 
recognized, somewhat belatedly, the threat to 
national security posed by Communists in 
key unions. Heads of liberal organizations 
woke up to the fact that Communists had 
infiltrated-into key spots. The United States 
Government found it had harbored some 
Communists. And so the purge began. No 
honest Democrat could deny the rightness 
of the cause, but the methods sometimes ap- 
peared to be copied directly from Mein 
Kampf. The threat posed by Communists 
was greatly exaggerated. Important distinc- 
tion, such as that between Communists and 
those coincidentally advocating the same 
measures, were ignored. Lone generaliza- 
tions, such as “he always follows the party 
line,” were sufficient to damn. Guilt by 
association became an accepted criterion. 
Moreover, there was a widespread tendency 
to ignore so pertinent a fact as the failure 
of non-Communist majorities to attend or- 
ganizational meetings, thus leaving the Com- 
munist minorities free to take over. The 
Communists may have “wrecked” many or- 
ganizations, but they could not have done 
so without the irresponsible negligence of 
the non-Communists. 

Today it is the clear responsibility of liber- 
al democrats to take the lead in restoring 
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good judgment to the fight against com- 
munism. The criteria for guilt must be re- 
examined, and the presumption of innocence, 
where there is no proof of guilt, should be 
restored to its rightful importance in our 
thinking. The indispensability of exercis- 
ing our own judgment, however prone to 
error, must replace the growing dependence 
on people making a virtual profession of 
purge lists. 

Perhaps most important of all, we must 
stop to reconsider the essential nature of 
democracy itself. Complete security is not 
compatible with democracy. We are taking 
a chance when we allow everyone the vote: 
The illiterate, the uninformed, the inexper- 
fenced. Democracy always involves risks, 
but there is no other way in the final test to 
maintain liberty. 

Today we must recognize that it is far bet- 
ter sometimes to find ourselves in embarras- 
sing company than to fail to act at all. A 
preoccupation with safety can only lead to 
the collapse of democracy, and there is an 
ominous shift in this direction. Let’s not 
forget that when you get right down to it, 
the safest place in the world is usually in 
jail. 








Freedom’s Case Against Dean Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 10, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in these 
crucial days when our foreign policy is 
so vital, it is important to have some 
information about the man who is di- 
recting it. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article from the 
April 1952 issue of American Mercury 
entitled “Freedom’s Case Against Dean 
Acheson,” written by Mr. Felix Wittmer. 
This article clearly shows why the 
American people should be apprehensive 
as long as Mr. Acheson remains Secre- 
tary of State. The article follows: 

Freepom’s CaSE AGAINST DEAN ACHESON 

(By Felix Wittmer) 

On January 3, 1946, with about 60 other 
lecturers, many of them college professors,' 
I was seated in the Old State Department 
Building in Washington being briefed by 
spokesmen for the Government of the 
United States. One of the briefing officers 
was the Under Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able Dean Gooderham Acheson. He stood 
there before us, with his English tailoring, 
his clipped mustache, and his somewhat 
smug barrister’s manner, describing the 
world as he saw it. 

“Now about these Russians,” he said. “I 
don't believe the Soviet leaders are bad men. 
They are like little boys who enjoy th 
brickbats at other people's greenhouses.” 

There were smiles, chuckles, and nodding 
heads about the room, and I was appalled. 
As a naturalized citizen I felt it might be 


impertinent for me to speak out, but I rose 
to my feet. 








1 After the Second World War the State De- 
partment continued a practice begun during 
the war of inviting groups of college profes- 
sors and itinerant lecturers to Washington to 
enjoy the privilege of confidential and highly 
authoritative information. This was an- 
other of the semisecret activities by the 


Government lobby to sell the Government 
line. 
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“Mr. Secretary,” I said, “did it ever occur 
to you, sir, that that is exactly what the 
Soviet leaders want you to believe?” 

He shrugged and shook his head con- 
Gescendingly as he turned to me and asked: 
“Must every Russian move—every rock 
through a greenhouse—be the result of con- 
spiracy? After all, what’s the difference be- 
tween Russia and America?” 

“There is a great deal of difference,” I 
replied, “and I’m amazed that you don't 
seem to see it. The difference between Rus- 
sia and America is the difference between 
slavery and freedom.” 

“Freedom?” he quipped. “Isn't that 
rather vague?” 

“No, sir, it isn’t vague,” I said. “If the 
victims of the concentration camps could 
speak to you—or perhaps if some of the lads 
who died at Iwo Jima could speak to you— 
they could tell you, sir, that freedom is most 
specific, most concrete.” 

There was an embarrassed silence while 
the Secretary adjusted his cravat. Then he 
faced the other side of the room and said: 
“Next question, please.” 

That night, riding back on the train to 
New Jersey, I felt depressed. I contemplated 
with a shudder the record of these Soviet 
Jeaders who, to Mr. Acheson, were “like little 
boys”; uncounted millions of human beings 
enslaved and murdered; whole nations 
robbed of their identities; everywhere, the 
cruel, systematic destruction of human dig- 
nity. Yet here in the United States, in the 
Nation which was the last great bulwark of 
liberty, the man who spoke for the Govern- 
ment believed that “the Soviet leaders are 
not bad men; they are like little boys who 
enjoy tsrowing brickbats at other people's 
greenhouses.” 

What hcpe could there be left on earth, I 
asked myself, if here in America the Under 
Secretezy of State cast a look at 
you and asked: “Freedom? Isn't that rather 
Vague?” 

No wonder, I decided, that our Govern- 
ment was distributing pamphlets to our own 
soldiers saying: “When we speak of the 
Chinese Communists we should remember 
that * * * they stand for something 
very different from what we ordinarily intend 
when we use the word Communist. * * * 
Their program is a moderate one * * * 
quite in accord with what we think of as 
a@ liberal democracy” (official USA indoc- 
trination publication, issue dated April 7, 
1945). . 

No wonder that it was the policy of the 
United States to force free men in Poland 
and free men in China to coalesce with the 
Communist little boys whose first intent was 
the destruction of freedom. 

No wonder that President Truman would 
declare: “I like old Joe.” 

What made all this so tragic was that Mr. 
Acheson was not only himself confused: he 
possessed the power and the talent to tm- 
pose his confusion on the President, on the 
Secretary of State, and on numerous lec- 
turers and teachers assembled at the invi- 
tation of their government to enjoy the privi- 
lege of confidential and highly authorita- 
tive information. ; 

I concluded then that Mr. Acheson, how- 
ever liberal and well meaning he might con- 
sider himself to be, was a man with an 
enormous capacity for disservice to the hu- 
man race; I have, therefore, observed him 
closely from that date; and after 6 years my 
conclusion remains unchanged. I believe 
that most well-intentioned Americans will 
subscribe to the same conclusion if they will 
cut through all the confusing propaganda 
and patiently examine the record. 

Acheson's record of disservice to the cause 
of freedom begins at least 19 years ago when 
he became one of Stalin's paid American 
lawyers. Acheson was on Stalin's payroll 
even before the Soviet Union was recognized 
by the United States. Before such agencies 






as the United States Tariff Commission, it 
was Acheson who appeared as counsel for 
the Soviet delegations, trying even then to 
win favors for Stalin. 

On May 16, 1933, the United States Senate 
was considering Acheson's fitness for the po- 
sition of Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
There was opposition to him because, since 
he had been the legal representative of the 
Soviet Union, there was fear that he might 
be pro-Communist. The opposition was led 
by Senator James Couzens, of Michigan; the 
defense was led by Acheson's sponsor, Sena- 
tor Millard E. Tydings, of Maryland. 

Senator Tydings made a vigorous speech 
in Acheson's defense, assuring the Senators 
that even though “Mr. Acheson has repre- 
sented the U. S. S. R.” he deserved the ap- 
pointment. 

Senator Couzens then withdrew his oppo- 
sition with this statement: “I have been en- 
couraged to withdraw my objection to Mr. 
Acheson on the alleged statement that he is 
@ Socialist” (CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol. 77, 
pt. 4, p. 3484). 

There is no denial on the record by either 
Senator Tydings or Acheson that he was a 
Socialist. 

(It probably never occurred to Senator 
Tydings in 1933, when he first began defend- 
ing Acheson, that Acheson in 1950 would be 
the instrument for his own defeat. For try- 
ing to whitewash Acheson’s State Depart- 
ment of the pro-Communist charges by Sen- 
ator Jo—E McCartny, Tydings was repudiated 
by his own constituents.) 

So it is no wonder that Acheson was fre- 
quently at the side of Maxim Litvinoff in 
1933 when Mr. Litvinoff was negotiating with 
our Government for the official bestowal of 
this country’s favors on the Soviet Union. 
(See State Department's own report on Soviet 
recognition. ) Acheson and his closest 
friends, including Alger Hiss and his kind, 
were dedicated to the success of the Socialist 
revolution. And Litvinoff was only Stalin's 
ambassador; Acheson was Stalin’s lawyer. 

Just why, among all the American lawyers, 
did the Soviet leaders hire these two, Ache- 
son and Lee Pressman? It’s easy to explain 
why they hired Pressman—he was a Commu- 
nist and a member of the Ware cell organ- 
ized for espionage in the Government. The 
Soviet Union, of course, followed a general 
policy tn all countries of hiring sympathetic 
lawyers. 

Then why did Stalin hire Acheson? 

To understand their Secretary of State in 
1952, Americans must understand that he 
began seeking favors for Soviet Russia as a 
paid advocate. He was selected and hired 
by the Soviet leaders to promote their cause. 
He believed that the cause of Soviet Russia 
Was a good and hopeful cause; and for most 
of his life he has been trying to prove that 
his clients, the Soviet leaders—if only they 
can be made to feel secure in the affections of 
freemen—will be good little boys. 

Acheson's case is just that simple. 

To understand him further, Americans 
must get a clear picture of his law activities. 
He shuttles tn and out of the firm of Coving- 
ton, Burling, Rublee, O’Brien, & Shorb in 
Washington, D. C., which until 1949 also car- 
ried his name. He was “in” the firm from 
1921 until 1933 when he became Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He lasted only a few 
months in the Treasury: Roosevelt called 
him a “lightweight”—so he went back “in” 
the firm. He remained “in” until 1841 when 
he got “out” to go into the State Depart- 
ment. When he was “out” of the State De- 
partment in 1947-48, he was back “in” the 
firm; then he got “out” of the firm again to 
become Secretary of State in January 1949. 
Whenever he is “out” it is understood that 
he is only temporarily “out,” and he receives 
mail at both the law office and the State 
Department. 

Acheson's son, David C. Acheson, and his 
good friend, Donald Hiss, brother of his close 
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friend, Alger Hiss, both are permanently con- 
nected with the firm. Donald Hiss was with 
Acheson in the State Department until 1945 
when Acheson arranged his transfer to the 
law firm. 

And what does this firm specialize in? It 
specializes in representing foreign govern- 
ments. It now represents seven foreign gov- 
ernments at enormous retainers: Pakistan, 
Iran, Greece, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, 
and Sweden. Since Acheson became Secre- 
tary of State in January 1949, the firm has 
collected over $235,000 from foreign govern- 
ments. 

If a foreign government is seeking a loan 
or some other favor from the Government 
of the United States, would it be smart for 
that government to retain the law firm from 
which the Secretary of State is temporarily 
on leave? The law firm with which the 
son of the Secretury of State is permanently 
connected? 

Here is how the Acheson set-up works. In 
1916 the Soviet satellite government of Po- 
land applied to the United States for a loan 
of $90,000,000. Acheson was then Under 
Secretary of State and, on occasion, Acting 
Secretary of State. And what law firm did 
the Reds retain to get the loan? The Ache- 
son firm, with Donald Hiss assigned directly. 

Our ambassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss 
Lane, pleaded with the State Department not 
to approve the loan. Mr. Lane pointed out 
that American citizens were being mistreated 
in Poland; that the Red terror was destroy- 
ing all freedom. “With the greatest earnest- 
ness of which I am capable,” Mr. Lane de- 
clared, “I beg the Department not to ap- 
prove the extension of any credits at this 
time.” 

Cn April 24, 1946, Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson announced that the loan to 
be made through the Export-Import Bank, 
had been approved. The fee paid by the 
Communists through the puppet govern- 
ment of Poland to the Acheson law firm was 
$51,653.98. 

The Ican was used to consolidate Soviet 
control of Poland; and in 1949 when he heard 
that Acheson had been appointed Secretary 
of State, Mr. Lane declared: “God help the 
United States.” 

And here are some fair questions: 

1. Since it is a matter of record that Ache- 
son was retained by the Soviet Union before 
he became Under Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1933; and since not until 1938 did the 
Government require American law firms to 
disclose their foreign connections, did Ache- 
son, after he left the Treasury Department, 
receive pay from the Soviet Union between 
1924 and 1938? 

2. Since the Acheson law firm was still 
being paid large sums by foreign Commu- 
nists in 1946, is it possible that directly or 
indirectly—to Acheson himself, to the firm, 
or to some other member of the firm—is it 
possible that the Soviet Union continued 
payments from 1932 to 1946 and perhaps 
even later? 

3. And just how much money has Ache- 
son or his firm been paid by foreign Com- 
munists since Acheson was first retained by 
the Soviets in 1930's? 

These are questions to which Americans, 
whose sons are dying in battle with Mr. 
Acheson's former clients, deserve answers. 

Once it is understood that Acheson has 
made a career out of advocacy of Soviet 
causes, that either he directly or his law 
firm has been paid vast sums for services 
rendered to communism, then the man's ac- 
tions and attitudes become readily under- 
standable. 

No sooner had he entered the State De- 
partment in 1941 than he became the leader 
of the pro-Soviet cabal. What other position 
could “Stalin’s lawyer” have taken? Al- 
most immediately he was warned by Adolf 
A. Berle, in charge of State Department se- 
curity, that the Hiss brothers, then in ob- 


scure positions in the Department, had been 
alleged to be Communists. Acheson resent- 
ed the warning; he made Alger Hiss his No. 
1 confederate and brought him to positions 
of power; and ultimately he made Donald 
Hiss an associate of his law firm. Other 
confederates that would soon gather around 
him included Owen Lattimore, John Carter 
Vincent, John Stewart Service, Lauchlin 
Currie—all the gentlemen who believed 
that the future of Asia belongs to the Chi- 
nese Reds and that the Soviet leaders were 
not bad men. 

Inside the State Department the enemies 
of the Acheson-Hiss-Currie-Vincent-Service 
cabal were the men who wanted this Nation 
to maintain an objective attitude toward the 
Communists—to cooperate with Russia but 
to regard Russia with healthy suspicion. 
Among these men were Joseph C. Grew, Eu- 
gene Dooman, Stanley Hornbeck, James C, 
Dunn, Berle, and others. 

On October 4, 1942, the Communist Daily 
Worker denounced the Grew-Berle group as 
fascists and champions of Munich, and 
Acheson and Hiss launched the campaign to 
drive the Grew-Berle group out of the de- 
partment and seize control. 

A report on the battle between these two 
groups was given to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee on August 30, 1948, 
by Mr. Berle: 

“As I think many people know, in the 
fall of 1944 there was a difference of opinion 
in the State Department. I felt that the 
Russians were not going to be sympathetic 
and cooperative. Victory was then assured, 
though not complete, and the intelligence 
reports which were in my charge indicated 
a very aggressive Russian policy, not at all 
in line with the kind of cooperation every- 
one was hoping for, and I was pressing for a 
pretty clean-cut showdown then when our 
position was strongest. The opposite group 


in the State Department was largely the 


men—Mr. Acheson’s group, of course, with 
Mr. Hiss as his principal assistant in the 
matter * * * I got trimmed in that fight, 
and, as a result, went to Brazil, and that 
ended my diplomatic career.” 

So Mr. Berle, who wanted only to have a 
show-down with Soviet Russia in 1944, 
“when our position was strongest,” was cut 
down and forced out by Acheson and Hiss. 

Another noteworthy point is this. Even 
though Acheson had no far eastern back- 
ground at all, he interested himself from the 
beginning in Chinese matters. It may be 
only a coincidence that both Lenin and 
Stalin, as has been extensively documented, 
always regarded possession of China as the 
key to the triumph of the Socialist world 
revolution; the Communist Party line, begin- 
ing October 2, 1942, was anti-Chiang Kai- 
shek, and from the summer of 1943, many of 
the messages to our representatives in China 
were drafted by Acheson. His initials can 
still be discerned on the blue archive copies. 

Acheson’s second most valued confederate 
was John Carter Vincent, and another was 
John Stewart Service. Both these men 
moved to power steadily under Acheson's 
aegis. By 1943 Vincent had become assistant 
to Mr. Grew and special assistant to the pow- 
erful Acheson confederate, Lauchlin Currie, 
head of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, who later under oath was to be identi- 
fied as a member of a Communist spy ring. 
By 1944, when the State Department was 
moving ever faster toward support of the 
Chinese Communists, Vincent was chief of 
the Division of Chinese Affairs; and by 1945 
he headed the Office of Far Eastern Affairs. 

Service was one of the Acheson group who 
worked in China. He was attached to Gen- 
eral Stilwell's staff until he was sent back to 
Washington by Ambassador Patrick Hurley 
because of his incessant activity in favor of 
the Chinese Reds. 

In 1943 Acheson, directly, was able to ren- 
der the poviet leaders another tremendous 
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service. The big relief agency, UNRRA, was 
being set up, and all pro-Soviets saw in it 
a chance to make it a tool of Soviet conquest. 
The trick was to deny UNRRA itself any right 
of supervision over the distribution of its 
food and other relief supplies. 

The UNRRA staff was quickly infiltrated 
by Stalinists, and Russia put forth a plan 
to allow the recipient governments to dis- 
tribute the food without any interference 
from the outside—the United States. The 
British and other anti-Soviet factions op- 
posed this plan, but Acheson not only threw 
American influence behind the Russian plan 
but also forced the British to accept it (see 
Defeat in Victory, by the former Polish Am- 
bassador, Jan Ciechanowski). 

The power of food distribution was the 
power of life and death in central Europe in 
1944-47; and thanks to their advocate, Ache- 
son, the Communists were able to use Ameri- 
can food as a weapon against patriots trying 
to resist Soviet enslavement of Europeans. 

With Berle’s head on a platter, the Ache- 
son clique’s next target was Under Secretary 
Grew. And by 1945 they had to get Grew— 
and quickly—because on June 6, 1945, the 
FBI arrested Acheson's boy, Service, and the 
Amerasia case was threatening to inform the 
country. 

The FBI had recorded, verbatim, a meet- 
ing of John Stewart Service in Washington 
with Philip Jaffe and Andrew Roth, since 
identified as Communist agents, in which 
Service had revealed to them what he him- 
self described at the time as “top secrets.” 
In addition, the FBI had seized in the New 
York office of the pro-Communist magazine, 
Amerasia, 540 Government documents clase 
sified as follows: Restricted, 119; confiden- 
tial, 208; strictly confidential, 59; secret, 153; 
and very secret, 1. 

It was imperative for the Acheson clique 
to stop prosecution of the Amerasia case. 
Under Secretary Grew was insisting on vig- 
orous prosecution; therefore the Acheson 
clique had to oust Grew at once. 

Acheson succeeded Grew as Under Secre- 
tary in August 1945, and 2 days later he re- 
instated Service to the State Department 
and promoted him. And what do you sup- 
pose was Service's new job? Mr. Hurley had 
sent Service out of China because he was 
openly supporting the Chinese Reds. The 
FBI had overheard Service spilling secret in- 
formation to Red agents. So Acheson put 
Service in charge of placing State Depart- 
ment personnel in the Far East so that the 
Achcson cabal could eliminate every anti- 
Communist and place more and more pro- 
Communists in strategic positions. 

Between 1945 and 1951 every effort to re- 
move Service from the Department of State 
was denounced by the pro-Acheson press; 
and it was not until the fall of 1951 that a 
Federal Loyalty Review Board finally forced 
his resignation. 

Acheson's number one man, Hiss, went to 
jail for denying that he had passed secret 
papers to Communist agents. Acheson has 
been able to keep his number two man, 
Viacent, by hiding him in Tangier, by clear- 
ing him with meaningless State Department 
Boards, and by delaying investigation by the 
Federal Loyalty Review Board. It was John 
Carter Vincent and Owen Lattimore, whom 
the boss of Siberian slave camps, Goglidze, 
toasted in 1944 as those ‘‘on whom rests the 
responsibility for the future of China.” 

On June 7, 1945, the Daily Worker called 
Acheson “one of the most forward-looking 
men in the State Department.” 

When, in September, 1945, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee prepared to 
hold hearings relative to one Sam Carp, 
Acheson's office prevailed upon the commit- 
tee to drop the proceedings. Carp, a filling 
station operator in Bridgeport, Conn., had 
been discovered dispensing large amounts 
of money under suspicious circumstances. 
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But it developed that he was the broth- 
er-in-law of Molotov, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, so Acheson got the case dropped in 
the interest of smoother relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

After eliminating Grew, the Acheson 
clique next managed to oust Eugene Doo- 
man, head of the important Interdepart- 
mental Committee, the agency through 
which the State Department seeks to impose 
its policies on the Defense Department. And 
who replaced Dooman? John Carter 
Vincent. 

And what was Vincent's first action in his 
new position of power? Arriving in Tokyo 
in September 1945, was the most implacable 
foe of Sovietism on earth: General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. So Vincent's first 
chore was to change the directives of Mac- 
Arthur concerning Japan; and on Septem- 
ber 20, 1945, Acheson publicly rebuked Mac- 
Arthur and announced that our Japanese 
policy would be made exclusively by the 
State Department. 

The Associated Press called Acheson's 
statement “more pugnacious than diplo- 
matic.” 

The Communist Daily Worker applauded 
the clipping of MacArthur's wings by Ache- 
son and Vincent: “The forces in the State 
Department which are relatively anti-impe- 
rialist have been strengthened.” 

The pro-Communist newspaper PM ob- 
served: “What the Government seeks now 
is to develop a diplomacy based on better 
appreciation of what the Soviet Union 
wants.” 

On November 14, 1945, Acheson appeared 
triumphantly at Madison Square Garden in 
New York to receive the applause of al) his 
press claque: the Nation, the New Republic, 
PM, the New York Times and Herald Trib- 
une, and, of course, also the Daily Worker. 
The occasion was the joyous welcoming to 
American soil of the Red Dean of Canter- 
bury. Acheson proclaimed: 

“Never in the past has there been any place 
on the globe where the vital interests of the 
Amrican and Russian peoples have clashed 
or even been antagonistic * * * and 
there is no objective reason to suppose that 
there should be such a place. We under- 
stand and agree with the Soviet leaders that 
to have friendly governments along her bor- 
ders is essential both for the security of the 
Soviet Union and for the peace of the world.” 

The Communist press around the world 
applauded this statement by America's great 
forward-looking statesman. Incidentally, 
other speakers on that program, who sat by 
Acheson, were Paul Robeson, Corliss Lamont, 
Joseph E. Davies, and Dr. William Howard 
Melish. 

Contemplating that statement in Madison 
Square Garden, is it possible that any Amer- 
ican today can fai! to understand its awful 
meaning to all the Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, 
Germans, Rumanians, Bulgarians, Yugo- 
s' vs, Albanians, Chinese, Koreans, Japa- 
nese—not to mention Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians—all the people around the 
periphery of Russia who have been enslaved? 
Here was a spokesman for the United States, 
not only expressing friendship for and ap- 
proval of the Soviet Union, but also placing 
this Nation's approval on the enslavement— 
actual and projected—of all the satellite na- 
tions. 

Acheson was standing there in Madison 
Square Garden, surrounded by America’s 
Communists and pro-Communists, arro- 
gantlly informing all the peoples of the earth 
within the reach of Soviet Russia that they 
could expect neither help nor hope from 
America in any efforts to maintain their 
freedom from Soviet slavery. 

Acheson was saying in effect: It is proper 
for the Soviet leaders to enslave all the peo- 
ples within their reach. This country un- 
derstands and approves that process. And 
this process of enslavement is essential “both 
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for the security of the Soviet Union and for 
the peace of the world.” 

The day that Acheson made that speech 
was probably the blackest day for freedom 
in the world since the end of the Second 
War. Stalin hadn't yet managed to seize 
China and CzechoslovaKia when Acheson 
spoke; Acheson invited him to go ahead 
and do so with this country’s approval. 

In that same month, November 1945, the 
Acheson clique, by their maneuvers, caused 

the resignation of our anti-Soviet Ambas- 
sador to China, Patrick J. Hurley. Hurley's 
removal was essential to prepare the ground 
for the Marshall mission of 1946—the tragic 
mission on which General Marshall was to 
demand of Chiang Kai-shek that he cease 
fighting the Communists. 

On November 20, 1945, Acheson received 
Congressman Marcantonio with Milton 
Wolff, head of the Communist Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade in the Spanish war, and on 
November 21 the Daily Worker reported that 
Acheson had offered to intervene with 
Franco on behalf of condemned Communists 
in Spain. Previously Acheson had refused 
to receive Fernando de los Rios, head of the 
anti-Communist group of Spanish Repub- 
licans; but on December 16, 1945, Acheson 
received Juan Negrin, head of the pro-Com- 
munist group of Spanish Republicans. 

On December 22, 1945, as Acting Secretary 
of State, Acheson extended this Govern- 
ment’s recognition to the Communist re- 
gime of Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. And 
this, despite the fact that only 2 months 
earlier in his Navy Day speech, President 
Truman had assured the world that the 
United States would never recognize a re- 
gime that was not elected by the people. 

(When the American Legion protested 
against further UNRRA aid to Tito after 
American planes were shot down over Yugo- 
slavia, Acheson declared that the United 
States had no authority to withhold sup- 
plies. (He had arranged it that way.) And 
in August 1949 when a headstone was un- 
veiled in Arlington Cemetery for the five 
young American filers shot down over Yugo- 
slavia, Acheson saw to it that no official rep- 
resentative of the United States Government 
attended the unveiling. (Reported by Col- 
umunist Ernest K. Lindley.) ) 

It was on January 3, 1946, as noted in my 
opening paragraph, that I had my exchange 
with Acheson, in which he found no differ- 
ence between America and Russia, thought 
freedom rather vague, and insisted that the 
Soviet leaders were the little boys tossing 
brickbats at greenhouses. 

All the tragic aspects of General Mar- 
shall’s mission to China in 1946 need not be 
reviewed here. What does need to be noted 
is that the instructions for General Mar- 
shall were formulated by Acheson and Vin- 
cent and mostly, as he himself admitted, 
written by Vincent. Every objective stu- 
dent of this period now concedes that the 
Acheson clique used General Marshall to 
halt the fighting in China and assure the 
victory of the Chinese Reds. 

While Marshall was carrying out his mis- 
sion, so costly to the cause of freedom, Ache- 
son, on May Day 1946 announced that the 
Soviet Government had been invited to 
send observers to the Bikini tests of our 
newest atomic weapons. 

In March 1946 Acheson snubbed Winston 
Churchill after Mr. Churchill delivered his 
Pulton, Mo., speech warning the world 
against the Soviet threat. After the speech 
had been assailed by the Communists, Ache- 
son refused to appear at a New York dinner 
in Churchill’s honor. . 

On June 3, 1946, the coordinating com- 
mittee of the State Department, with Ache- 
son, Hiss, and Vincent pulling the strings, 
recommended that the Chinese Commu- 
nist troops be trained and armed by Amer- 
ican Army personnel before they were inte- 
grated with the Nationalist forces.” 






On June 19, 1946, Acheson was asked by 

Congresswoman EpirH Nource Rocers if he 
saw any danger of a future attack upon us 
by the Chinese Communist troops that he 
proposed to train and arm. 

Acheson turned on all his charm to an- 
swer the lady. “Oh, no, Mrs. Rocers,” he 
replied. “We can rest assured that the Chi- 
nese will not do that” (H. Rept. 6795, 79th 
Cong.). 

On July 20, 1946, Acheson reassured the 
country that there were no Communists in 
the State Department (CONGRESSIONAL RrEc- 
ORD, vol. 92, pt. 8, p. 9587). 

In October 1946, without the knowledge 
of either James F. Byrnes or Bernard Baruch, 
who was then chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to the United Nations, Acheson 
proposed David Lilienthal as chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The so- 
called Acheson-Lilienthal atomic energy re- 
port had recommended that we exchance 
atomic knowledge with the Soviet Union, 
and that our mutual endeavors be guaran- 
teed by international agreement. 

On March 20, 1947, before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, Acheson flatly de- 
clared that there was no danger of a Com- 
munist victory over Chiang Kai-shek. “The 
Chinese Government is not aproaching col- 
lapse,” he said. “It is not threatened by 
defeat by the Communists.” On July 30, 
1949, in a letter to President Truman which 
served as a preface to the white paper on 
China, Acheson opined that no amount of 
aid could have saved Chiang. 

On April 18, 1947, Acheson again cleared 
Vincent of all charges of procommunism. 

On May 10, 1947, Acheson, according to the 
United Press, took the lead “to shift the 
emphasis in the Truman doctrine from an 
ideological crusade against Communism to 
an economic program for rebuilding Western 
Europe and the Far East into healthy, demo- 
cratic areas.” 

In June 1947 a Senate appropriations sub- 
committee addressed a secret memorandum 
to General Marshall, then Secretary of State: 

“It becomes necessary due to the gravity 
of the situation to call your attention to a 
condition that developec| and still flourishes 
in the State Department under the adminis- 
tration of Dean Acheson. It is evident that 
there is a deliberate, calculated program be- 
ing carried out not only to protect Commu- 
nist personnel in high places but to reduce 
security and intelligence protection to a 
nullity. On file in the department is a copy 
of a preliminary report of the FBI on Soviet 
espionage activities in the United States 
which involves a large number of State De- 
partment employees, some in high official 
positions. This report has been challenged 
and ignored by those charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the depart- 
ment with the apparent tacit approval of Mr. 
Acheson. Should this case break before the 
State Department acts, it will be a national 
disgrace. Voluminous files are on hand in 
the department proving the connections of 
the State Department employees and offi- 

cials of this Soviet espionage ring.” 

General Marshall received this secret mem- 
orandum—and did nothing. 

In June 1947, over Congressional opposi- 
tion, Acheson insisted that the United States 
deliver $17,000,000 worth of postwar lend- 
lease supplies to Russia. Since, under the 
Truman doctrine, we had already begun to 
fight Soviet aggression in Greece, Congress- 
men asked why we should continue sending 
lend-lease to our enemies. Acheson forced 
delivery of the supplies. 

This period saw the genesis of the Marshall 
plan, and Acheson apologists like to point to 
his support of this plan as evidence of his 
anti-Sovietism. What must be remembered 
is this: the plan as originally worked out by 
Acheson included aid for Russia and the East 
European satellites as well as for the na- 
tions of Western Europe. 
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_ During the first weeks that the Marshall 
plan was under discussion, it seemed that 
the Communist Party policy would be to 
endorse the plan. But when the Czech 
coalition government in Prague accepted the 
proposed aid, Moscow decided that the plan 
was a Wall Street plot and a device for 
“safeguarding Western Europe from com- 
munism.” Czechoslovakia was forced to 
withdraw from the Paris aid conference. 

In the summer of 1948 Acheson's old con- 
federate, Lauchlin Currie, came before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
He was accompanied by counsel, one Dean 
Acheson, temporarily “out” of the Govern- 
ment. Both Whittaker Chambers and Eliza- 
beth Bentley, under oath, identified Currie 
as a Soviet agent. Currie, closely counseled 
by Acheson, admitted only that he had used 
his considerable influence to save the Gov- 
ernment job of Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, 
who was identified under oath as a member 
of a Soviet spy ring in Washington. 

On December 16, 1948, Acheson's intimate 
friend, Alger Hiss, was indicted for perjury 
in denying under oath that he had handed 
secret Government documents to the agents 
of a foreign power. Acheson had done a lot 
for Hiss. He had secured him the appoint- 
ment of Executive Secretary of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Conference in 1944; sent him to 
Yalta in 1945 as adviser to President Roose- 
velt; pushed him to high distinction as Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization in San 
Francisco. When in January, 1950, Hiss was 
convicted, Acheson, Secretary of State of the 
Nation the perjurer had betrayed, an- 
nounced: “I will not turn my back on Alger 
Hiss.” 

In January 1949, when Acheson became 
Secretary of State, some of the chickens had 
started coming home to roost. So Acheson 
quickly brought forward Prof. Philip C. 
Jessup as his first lieutenant, and set Dr. 
Jessup to preparing the “whitewash paper” 
on China. Jessup’s affiliations with the 
Communist fronts are a matter of record. 
He signed the atom bomb letter in the New 
York Times, February 16, 1946, which urged 
us to quit making atomic bombs and leave 
the disposal of our stockpile to the United 
Nations. He had heen active in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations with Owen Lattimore and 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field; ae was a member 
of the committee which had appointed Alger 
Hiss head of the Carnegie Endowment; and 
he appeared in court as a witness for Hiss. 

The white paper on China, issued August 5, 
1949, could be called an outright fraud, or 
it can be left to the judgment of the New 
York Times, often an Acheson apologist: 

“This inquest on China is not the work of 
a@ serene and detached coroner but a vitally 
interested party in the catastrophe. Unfor- 
tunately, at this point one of these vital 
interests in self-justification, which certainly 
is the enemy of objective analysis.” 

In 1948 we had begun withdrawing our 
Army from South Korea, though it was 
known that for years the Soviet training 
schools in Siberia had been training and 
arming the North Koreans. The Korean 
National Assembly, on November 20, 1948, 
begged that we remain. 

A secret memorandum to the State Depart- 
ment from Lattimore proposed that Korea 
should be allowed, as he subsequently stated 
more succinctly in the fellow-traveling Daily 
Compass, “to fall without making it look 
as if the United States had pushed it.” 
Acheson announced that no policy decisions 
could be made until “after the dust has 
settled.” 

In the spring of 1949 the State Departe 
ment recommended that economic aid only, 
to the extent of $150,000,000 be extended to 
South Korea. Congress demanded that 
military aid be included; the provision for 
military aid was included; but no military 
aid was shipped. 


On December 23, 1949, Acheson instructed 
all diplomatic and consular personnel that 
Formosa had no strategic value. But in 
May 1951, under oath, Acheson stressed Fore 
mosa’s “strategic importance.” 

On January 5, 1950, the British extended 
recognition to Red China with the full 
knowledge and approval of our State Depart- 
ment. (Statement by Beverly Baxter, Mem- 
ber of Parliament.) On this same day Presi- 
dent Truman declared: “The United States 
Government will not provide military aid or 
advice to Chinese forces on Formosa.” 

On January 12, 1950, in a speech to the 
National Press Club in Washington, Acheson 
discussed our defensive policy for Asia. “Our 
defensive perimeter,” he said, “runs along 
the Aleutians to Japan and then goes to the 
Ryukyus.” This policy abandoned Asia to 
the Communists and invited them to seize 
both South Korea and Formosa, since these 
areas lay outside the announced perimeter. 

In this same speech Acheson jeered at 
Senator Ropert A. TaFt’s proposal that we 
send a fleet to protect Formosa against Red 
invasion. He said he didn't realize that Mr. 
Tart was a military expert. 

On June 10, 1950, speaking in St. Louis, 
Truman said: “We are closer to world peace 
now than at any time in the last 3 years.” 

Cn June 25, 1950, the Communists invaded 
South Korea, and 3 days later American 
troops began their “police action” on Korean 
soil. 

On June 27, 1951, Acheson stated we would 
be satisfied if the Communists withdrew be- 
hind che thirty-eighth parallel. On August 
2, 1951, he declared that the thirty-eighth 
parallel “as a line of demarcation” was “un- 
acceptable.” 

On September 13, 1951, President Truman 
said that Dean Acheson will be Secretary of 
State “as long as I am President of the 
United States.” 

That's the record of Dean Gooderham 
Acheson as a fighter for freedom. Only one 
additional entry need be made. 

On March 5, 1952, Acheson scolded Wash- 
ington reporters for inquiring why he had 
single-handedly “cleared” Oliver Edmund 
Clubb, whom the State Department's own 
board had judged a security risk. ‘In the 
future,” he announced, “I hope you will 
understand that always the responsibility 
for these decisions must rest with me.” 

During the period of Acheson’s steward- 
ship at the State Department, more than 
600,000,000 human beings have been 
dragged into Soviet slavery. Soviet power has 
mushroomed until it now threatens the ex- 
istence of freedom everywhere on earth. It 
therefore seems fair to ask this question: 
have the actions and attitudes of Dean Ache- 
son aided the cause of freedom in its strug- 
gle against Soviet slavery, or have they im- 
peded it? 

On November 4, 1952, the American people 
will have the opportunity to answer this 
question. 


Massachusetts, Wake Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
on Saturday, April 19, 1952, over Stations 
WMEX, WLLH, and WLY, Massachue 
setts: : 
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Radio listeners, this is Patriot’s Day, ob- 
served only in our State and in Maine. 

The historic battles of Lexington and Cone 
cord were fought on this day in 1775, as 
the people of Massachusetts opened the 
struggle that led to American independence, 

We led the way then because our fore- 
fathers were animated by the spirit of enter- 
prise. They blazed the trail in government, 
in literature, and in commerce. In covered 
wagons their descendants opened up the 
West, and in clipper ships they sailed the 
seven seas—fiag bearers of the fleets when 
the American merchant marine made mare 
kets in all parts of the world. 

Massachusetts became the industrial hub 
of the Nation. 

Then we started to take it easy, coasting 
along on the accomplishments of the past. 

Massachusetts became conservative, while 
other rough-hewn States took over the 
pioneering. 

Nothing in life, however, is fixed or guare 
anteed. 

Victory can be lost through indifference. 

Competition is always at our heels, and 
people with their feet on the ground always 
get ahead of those who are content to walk 
on a treadmill. 

Some of our industries have been mark- 
ing time, and now they find themselves 
in serious difficulties. Unemployment in 
textile and shoe manufacturing is becoming 
the rule rather than the exception. 

When we put them under a clinical study 
to find out the whys and wherefores so that 
we may apply remedies, we are alarmed to 
find that they are suffering not from one 
ailment but from many complications. 

And, I might add, from conflicting opinions 
among the self-appointed and self-interested 
industrial doctors who are working on these 
two patients. 

Pernicious anemia, which might be used 
as a catch-all to describe the condition of 
our enfeebled industries, is getting worse. 
The government of Massachusetts, seeing 
the danger signals early in 1951, set out to 
get the real low-down. A firm of marketing 
and management consultants was engaged 
to make a thorough survey. Its findings are 
now known as the Blanchard report, which 
gives a broad picture of our industrial posi- 
tion. Believing that more of the citizens 
of Massachusetts should have this informa- 
tion, I want to bring a small part of it to 
you, within the limitations of this broad- 
cast. 

Perhaps the best way of doing this is to 
summarize the weaknesses and the strengths 
of the manufacturing industries in this Come 
monwealth. 

First, there is the factor of geography. 

Industrial development is moving weste 
ward, following the shifting center of popue 
lation and of markets. 

Massachusetts lacks most of the impore 
tant raw materials for its manufactures, 
such as cotton, chemicals, wood pulp, steel, 
For some of these products there is a dis- 
advantage in freight rates. In the case of 
coal, this adds to power costs. 

Because the markets for our products are 
moving farther away, it is more inconvenient 
to service customers. It is becoming more 
expensive to ship our finished products, and 
oftentimes our competitors are closer to 
those markets. 

There is a growing shortage in the supply 
of low-wage, unskilled labor needed for mass 
production of goods sold on a low-price 
basis, like cotton print cloths and house 
dresses. Immigration no longer meets this 
need, and young Americans bypass these 
industries. 

The growing mechanization of industry 
makes it easier for o Ler States to train 
workers who are soon able to compete with 
our own. 

Massachusetts wage rates are higher than 
those in the South, for instance. This may 
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be due to the greater degree of unionization 
in the Bay State, but the large supply of 
surplus farm labor elsewhere that is anxious 
to get work in the towns and cities, even 
at substandard wages, is also responsible for 
lower labor costs in other parts of the 
country. 

Massachusetts workers are considered as 
“set in their ways,” and for that reason they 
don’t want to accept different workloads or 
different methods of operation, although 
such changes my be justified by better 
equipment, better working conditions, better 
running of the work, etc. ° 

The union situation in certain areas, as in 
the Brockton shoe industry, where manufac- 
turers are required to deal with 14 different 
branches of a local union, is a handicap to 
competition. 

There is much evidence that some Massa- 
chusetts industries suffer from unprogres- 
sive, ultraconservative managements in @& 
number of their companies. 

Many companies occupy old-fashioned, 
five and six-decked plants. This increases 
the expense of handling or moving materials. 
Some have delayed or neglected the mod- 
ernization of their equipment. When a ma- 
chine becomes too old, it does not give the 
best service. And better machines are al- 
ways coming along. Manufacturers don’t 
like to spend money on their plants here, 
because they are mulling over the idea of 
locating in some other State. 

There is a belief in some quarters that 
the attitude of our State government toward 
industry shows a lack of understanding, 
interest, and support. Some go so far as 
to call it hostility. 

Whether right or wrong, the fact that 
this belief is held by many who are in a 
position to decide whether certain industries 
are to remain here or move away is some- 
thing to think about. 

There is also evidence to show that the 
industrialists themselves have failed to do 
their part in helping Government to under- 
stand these problems. A greater spirit of 
friendliness, leading to a real exchange of 
information, would do much to melt the mu- 
tual distrust that exists. 

Advanced legislation in Massachusetts is 
socially desirable. But the price for this 
comes high when the added costs make it 
hard for our industries to compete with 
States that do not have these laws. 

Examples of this are the law prohibiting 
women from working between 11 p. m. and 
6 a. m., the provision of extra holidays with 
pay, and other laws imposing extra burdens 
on the industries of this State. 

Taxes which are higher than those in 
other States, an unemployment compensa- 
tion law that encourages many abuses, a 
workman's compensation law which pays out 
quite a bit, all these jack up the prices of 
goods manufactured in Massachusetts. 

A rapidly rising State debt, with the pos- 
sibility of higher taxes, is not cheerful news 
to our manufacturers. 

In other States, all public officials are 
active in efforts to attract new industries. 
Massachusetts needs more of this coopera- 
tive public service, not only to encourage 
new plants to come here, but to hold those 
it now has. 

Many Massachusetts communities lack the 
organized selling campaigns that are neces- 
sary to woo industry. 

Other States have gone much further than 
Massachusetts in promoting development 
credit corporations or organizations to stimu- 
late industrial growth. 

That sums up our weaknesses. 

On the other side of the ledger we have 
Very real assets, like the following: 

We have a large number of skilled, stable, 
and loyal workers. We are especially strong 
in industries requiring experience and dex- 
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terity, such as those engaged in the manu- 
facture of machines, machine tools, precision 
instruments, jewelry, electrical devices, and 
many other products. 

We have the scientists and the labora- 
tories to spur industrial progress. 

The climate is good to work in. Splendid 
living, recreational, and educational condi- 
tions appeal to both management and labor. 

We have a lot of top-drawer management 
here, including those who direct some of the 
most progressive and successful companies 
in the Nation. Among our labor leaders are 
some very able men who recognize the things 
Wwe must do if we are to meet the competition 
of other States. 

Eventually, as unionization spreads to the 
South, and other areas, wages will be brought 
up to our standards. 

The speed up and development of air trans- 
portation—freight, express, mail, and pas- 
senger—will do much to reduce our present 
handicap so far as service, deliveries, and 
sales contacts are concerned. 

Massachusetts is central to the important 
New England market. With the tendency 
toward decentralization, many companies 
find it convenient to set up assembly or fin- 
ished product plants here, as have two of 
the big automobile companies to serve this 
market. 

As we compare the two—liabilities and 
assets—we come to the conclusion that the 

ompetitive position of Massachusetts in- 
dustries is not good. Some companies have 
already moved away. Others are toying with 
the idea. 

All of the parties affected—the State au- 
thorities, labor, management, and the pub- 
lic—should recognize the gravity of the situ- 
ation. This is not the time for foolish op- 
timism or undue alarm, but for determined 
and aggressive action to make the most of 
our strong points. By so doing, it should be 
possible to make good—or more than make 
good in one direction—for the losses that 
may be suffered in another. 

This, in brief, is the substance of 
Bianchard report. 

I do not agree with it in every detail, even 
&@s you may or may not, but it is an honest 
and competent approach to our problems. 

And we must face facts, the bad as well as 
the good, so that we will know the job that 
is ahead of us. 

The other day I picked up an almanac 
dated 1947, which gave a condensed descrip- 
tion of each State. I turned to the one on 
Massachusetts. It started with these words: 
“From the beginning of American history, 
Massachusetts has led the Nation in the 
making of textiles, and Boston, the capital, 
has been the biggest wool market.” 

I am afraid that the almanac was behind 
the times, even when it was printed. The 
cotton and rayon members of the textile 
family were leaving Massachusetts and New 
England long before 1947. 

And now the woolens and worsteds are 
following suit. 

Early this year, President Francis White, 
of the American Woolen Co., speaking before 
a crowded chamber of commerce dinner at 
Lawrence, put the cards on the table. “We 
are giving serious consideration to moving 
all of our operations out of this and other 
New England communities,” he said. And 
then he added, “Whether any of the com- 
pany machinery will remain here depends 
entirely on whether we and our workers can 
operate mills in this city and in New Eng- 

land on a competitive basis with the mills 
and workers in the South.” 

That's the way management looks at it. 
The textile unions, on the other hand, come 
to a different diagnosis. 

But, pro or con, the migration is on. Mas- 
sachusetts is losing in whole or in part a 
big industry that was once considered to be 
the backbone of its economy. 


the 





The textile crisis warns us of other indus- 
trial problems that have not come to a head. 

Perhaps we could use more facts. 

If so, we must dig them out, and then ad- 
just our differences. 

We have one great asset in common. We 
are citizens of Massachusetts—working here, 
living here, and trying to make it a better 
home for ourselves and our children. 

It is well to think of this on our Patriot's 
Day. The misunderstandings that seem to 
divide us are small compared with the un- 
used enterprise that we can summon into 
action. We have the Yankee get-up-and-go, 
and in people whose names are not so Yan- 
kee, to make up for lost time. 

There is no ready-made solution to be pro- 
vided for us by others. 

Like the men of Concord and Lexington, 
the crews of the clipper ships, the brave men 
and women who settled the unknown West, 
and the life-giving stream of immigrants 
who made a new world here, we, too, shall 
succeed. 

If we need new industries to provide full 
employment for our growing population, 
then we shall build new industries. 

Not by playing politics, not by leaning on 
the past, not by putting the claims of one 
group before another, but by honest and en- 
ergetic teamwork for the progress of Massa- 
chusetts. 





Fair Prices, Not Fair Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. CELLAR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress I delivered over the National 
Broadcasting System April 18, 1952: 


Good evening. All of us, no matter what 
our calling in life, are consumers. Hence, 
I want to discuss with you certain legisla- 
tion which affects the cost of living of every 
American. I refer to so-called fair-trade 
legislation. Fair-trade bills, which will soon 
be considered on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, permit large manufactur- 
ers to fix the price of their products by sign- 
ing a contract with only one retailer. This 
binds every other retailer in a fair-trade 
State—and there are 45 such States. Call 
it what you will, fair trade is price fixing; by 
private individuals. 

This price fixing means high and unrea- 
sonable prices in many cases. I oppose fair 
trade and high prices—I favor fair prices. 
When the merchant establishes his retail 
price for some article that you wish to pur- 
chase on the basis of his own cost of doing 
business and on the basis of what you as 
& consumer are willing to pay, you have 
fair prices. I favor fair prices which will 
insure legitimate profits, under customary 
business practices, to honest and efficient 
merchants, while at the same time assuring 
economy to the consumer. Fair trade means 
high prices set by a manufacturer—standard 
prices in every store, no matter. what the 
individual retailer finds is his cost of doing 
business. This is price fixing, not honest 
competition in the tradition of the American 
free-enterprise system. 

Why this type of price fixing is called fair 
trade, I do not know. I do Know that so- 
called fair trade is most unfair to the inde- 
pendent retailer and to the consumer. 
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We are now in an inflationary period dur- 
ing which Congress has passed certain con- 
trols prohibiting price rises which add fuel 
to the inflationary cycle. While all of our 
best efforts are now being bent toward keep- 
ing prices from going up, the proposed fair- 
trade legislation prohibits, under penalty of 
law, prices of many important and essential 
household items from coming down. 

This is indeed a strange situation, but that 
is how fair trade will operate if bills presently 
being considered by the Congress become 
law. Permit me to illustrate. A manufac- 
turer of a given item, such as an electric 
mixer, insulin, or a diaper, or any of the 
thousands of items, can, in any of the 45 
States which permit fair trade, sign a con- 
tract with an independent retailer in which 
he fixes the price at which the item may be 
sold. That price, dictated by the manufac- 
turer, through just one contract, subse- 
quently becomes binding upon every one of 
the hundreds of retail stores throughout the 
entire State, even though those stores do not 
sign the contract. Henceforth it becomes 
unlawful for any store, whether located in a 
large metropolis, or in a small farm commu- 
nity, to sell that item to anyone at a price 
lower than the price fixed by the manufac- 
turer in that one contract. 

It does not take much imagination to see 
how the consumer is penalized and the pub- 
lic is rooked by this price-fixing practice. 
The housewife, who seeks to stretch her smail 
family income by shopping and comparing 
prices is, under fair trade, confronted by the 
same price for the same article wherever she 
turns. The fair-trade law prohibits, under 
penalties, the efficient merchant from pass- 
ing on to the consumer the savings which 
result from new marketing techniques, 
quantity purchases, or low overhead. The 
housewife pays the same prices whether her 
purchase is made in a high cost, elaborately 
equipped, retail outlet in the center of town 
or in a store situated in a low-rent district, 
devoid of trimmings and extra services, and 
catering to persons to ‘whom price is an im- 
portant factor. 

Thus, you can see the burden which the 
interests pushing for fair-trade legislation 
seek to impose upon the unorganized con- 
sumer. Fair trade will prevent the American 
housewife from purchasing for less than the 
prices fixed by the manufacturer Maiy im- 
portant brands of drugs, toys, clocKs, pens 
and pencils, electrical appliances, compacts, 
china, glass, insecticides, sporting equip- 
ment, kitchen utensils, guns, vacuum clean- 
ers, and chemicals. According to the best 
estimates of the National Grange, fair trade 
prices on these and other important con- 
sumer goods will cost the average farmer 
from between $10 to $100 a year if any of the 
fair-trade bills now being considered by Con- 
gress are passed. Other consumers will pay 
proportionately. 

Consumers fortunate enough to live in 
non-fair-trade areas, such as the District of 
Columbia, and the States of Missouri, Ver- 
mont and Texas, can testify to the benefits 
accruing to purchasers when this type of 
resale price fixing is prohibited. A survey 
conducted by the St. Louis Star-Times, in 
Missouri, indicated an 11 to 12 percent in- 
crease in drug prices alone would occur 
were the State of Missouri to approve such 
contracts. In Washington, D. C., consumers 
are able to effect substantial savings in im- 
portant and necessary drug store items be- 
cause of the absence of fair trade. One con- 
gressional witness, a drug store owner, esti- 
mated that the consumer in a non-fair-trade 
area can save as much as 17 percent on 208 
important and necessary items. 

In order to obtain public support for fair- 
trade price fixing, fair-trade bills are being 
advanced as protecting small, independent 
retailers. Actually the only things protected 
by fair trade are the large profits and exces- 
sive mark-ups. Under fair trade the inde- 


pendent merchant loses what little freedom 
still remains to him in an economy domi- 
nated by large entities. Under fair trade, the 
small retailer becomes a mere outlet for the 
giant producer. 

Forcing small retailers to adhere to prices 
established in contracts which they never 
signed is col.trary to our concepts of free 
enterprise and brings to bear on independ. 
ent business a coercion even greater than 
that imposed by the Government during 
emergency periods. The Supreme Court re- 
cently stated, in indicating why Congress 
had not originally intended to apply fair- 
trade laws to nonsigners of price-fixing cone 
tracts: 

“When they seek, however, to impose price 
fixing on persons who have not contracted or 
agreed to the scheme, the situation is vastly 
different. That is not price fixing by con- 
tract or agreement; that is price fixing by 
compulsion. That is not following the path 
of consensual agreement: that is resort to 
coercion.” 

Far from being aided by “fair trade,” re- 
sale price fixing often proves to be the enemy 
of small business. When price-fixed profit 
margins are too large, his market is invaded 
by large chain stores and giant supermar- 
kets who find fair-trade products a lush sup- 
plement to the lower profits on competitively 
priced items. When prices fixed by the 
manufacturer are too low, the small-business 
man is caught in the fair-trade price squeeze 
from which he can extricate himself only by 
combining with his competitors in violation 
of the antitrust iaws in order to bring con- 
certed pressure on the manufacturer. 

The fair-trade bills would exempt price- 
fixing contracts from the antitrust laws. 
While any exemption from the antitrust laws 
should be granted only after the clearest 
showing of a great and compelling need, an 
exempticn for resale price-fixing contracts 
is particularly dangerous. The Department 


of Justice has estimated that if it had the 


appropriations and the staff to examine every 
fair-trade contract, most, if not all, of them 
would be found to be in violation of law. 

During recent years the Department of 
Justice has brought a number of cases charg- 
ing that resale price-maintenance agree- 
ments have been usei purely as a cloak or 
subterfuge for collusive and conspiratorial 
monopolistic activities. The products in- 
clude liquors, drugs, and phonograph rec- 
ords. Many proceedings of this type have 
resulted in the payment of substantial fines 
by the defendants. 

It has been the American tradition that 
price fixing is an emergency measure to be 
invoked by Government only when abnormal 
conditions affect our economy. Our basic 
antitrust laws forbid price fixing by indi- 
viduals and Congress only gives the Govern- 
ment the right to fix prices when the emer- 
gency is great. Thus, we had OPA during 
World War II and we now have OPS in the 
current emergency. When Congress gives 
the Government of the United States the 
right to fix prices, it does not give the Gove 
ernment absolute power. Provision is 
always made for an administrative review 
and the right to appeal to the courts. In 
addition, anyone disgruntled with govern- 
mental price fixing always has the right to 
ask his Congressman to look into the situa- 
tion. But if these private price-fixing bills 
which go under the name of “fair trade” are 
enacted, individual manufacturers will be 
given far greater power to fix prices than 
has ever been granted during any emergency 
to the Government of the United States. If 
these bills are passed, there is no appeal to 
the courts or to administrative agencies or 
to anyone else to determine whether or not 
the private price fixing is fair and reasonable 
and just. 

Let me illustrate how so-called fair trade 
lends encouragement to activities which 
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destroy competition. The Pepsodent Co. 
decided in the 1930's that it did not wish 
to sell under fair-trade contracts. Organ- 
ized groups of retailers boycotted this con- 
cern and destroyed the good will of its 
product until the company reluctantly re- 
turned to the price-fixing fold. An execu- 
tive of an important trade association which 
played an active part in the campaign to 
discredit the company described the activity 
as follows: 

“They put them in the basement. Some 
were enthusiastic enough to throw them into 
the ashcan. I wouldn't bring this out ex- 
cept that I want you to really understand 
how the sales of Pepsodent products in all 
of California dropped off.” 

Pepsodent did not long withstand this 
type of concerted effort and its capitulation 
was soon complete. It was later reported 
that the company actually paid some $25,000 
as a penalty to a fund intended to support 
efforts to obtain favorable fair-trade legis- 
lation in other States. 

The episode involving Pepsodent occurred 
during the thirties but such activities still 
continue in the form of boycotts and coercion 
applied to newspapers, magazines, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, and 
some of these activities led to the antitrust 
cases I told you about. 

There is one further danger in this fair. 
trade problem. Several of the groups favor- 
ing this type of legislation are working 
toward legislation which would make it 
illegal to advertise and deliver goods across 
State lines at below fair-trade prices. Think 
what that means. Newspapers from a non- 
fair-trade area can’t tell you about bargains 
below fair-trade prices. Radio stations can’t 
advertise below fair-trade prices and the 
stores can’t deliver to you by mail or by 
truck at below fair-trade prices. Of course 
if you have the time and if you have an 
automobile you can drive to a non-fair-trade 
area and bring the merchandise home with 
you. As a free individual in a free society, 
I resent this. 

The needs of small business have always 
been one of my major interests. I have long 
advocated and supported measures designed 
to strengthen and preserve tle competitive 
status of small business in our community 
and in line with this in 1949, as Chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I estab- 
lished a special subcommittee to study 
monopoly power. 

The advocates of “fair trade” say that they 
seek to stop the practice known as loss 
leader selling; selling below cost. I have 
introduced a bill to prohibit that practice 
without at the same time fostering the price- 
fixing evil. This bill will protect small-busi- 
ness men against the practice of loss leader 
selling by large competitors but it will also 
safeguard to the consumer the full benefits 
of legitimate and fair competition, the very 
foundation of our free-enterprise system. 
My loss leader bill is the only direct attack 
on this evil. 

Thus I caution you to beware of the claim 
that so-called fair trade laws will benefit 
small business. This is not true. I warn you 
to beware of the claim that “fair trade” re- 
duces prices. This is an attempt to sugarcoat 
the dose of bitter medicine which “fair trade” 
inevitably holds out to the consumer. I 
urge you to lend your support to the organi- 
zations of consumers groups such as the 
CIO, the National Grange, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs throughout 
the country which have gone on record as 
Opposing resale price fixing. Only by ex- 
pressing your united opposition as con- 
sumers and as independent merchants to 
this measure can you overcome the deluded 
interests which are behind “fair trade.” 
That is why I request your support for fair 
prices, not so-called fair trade. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, proponents of abolishment of section 
104 of the Defense Production Act have 
claimed such a change would be of great 
economic benefit to certain foreign coun- 
tries, although admitting it probably 
would also wreck the foreign-type cheese 
business of America. That such a move 
would only benefit a small number of 
Italians who have a monopoly over 
cheese exporting, is claimed in a letter 
which I have received from Paul Sartori, 
president of the S. & R. Cheese Corp., 
of Plymouth, Franklin, and Glenbeulah, 
Wis. For the consideration of other 
Members of Congress who soon will be 
called upon to pass on the merits of sec- 
tion 104, I would like to include Mr. 
Sartori’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

S. & R. CHEESE Corp., 
Plymouth, Wis., April 19, 1952. 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 
Member of Congress, Second District 
of Wisconsin, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcressmaN: Knowing that in 
the near future section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act will be discussed by the 
House committee, in fairness to our busi- 
ness and to the Italian cheese industry in 
this country, I believe it proper to give you 
certain relevant points related to the fiscal 
law in Italy, and how I became interested in 
it. 

During the summer of 1948 I went to Italy 
to visit my mother country and the numer- 
ous relatives I still have there. One of these 
relatives is Rev. Antonio Toldo, S. J., who 
edits a pamphlet called Aggiornamenti So- 
ciali, written to inform the clergy and the 
more intelligent people of the country as to 
the various social questions of the day. 
Father Toldo was the first of my relatives 
encountered during my trip, and I spent 
several days with him discussing everything 
and anything from religion to economics, and 
from Catholicism to Stalinism. There I 
was informed that the system of taxation in 
Italy was the same system as prevailed 100 
years ago. This means that those in power 
and those better able to pay taxes, but 
possessing power or having friends in power, 
were not paying their just share but were 
evading their taxes through subterfuge and 
double bookkeeping. The poor people, on 
the other hand, were compelled to carry the 
burden. 

I suggested to my nephew that he use his 
good office to change these conditions, and 
apply somewhat the same system of income 
taxes as we have in this country, which would 
mean that all would pay according to their 
honest income. He embraced the idea, and 
I am sure did all he could to bring the sug- 
gested change about. 

In the meantime I had occasion, during 
my travels in Italy, to discuss the matter 
with Senators, Representatives, politicians, 
and public officers, and I tried to convey my 
point that only when a system of the sort 
suggested is inaugurated will there be a 


semblance of justice working for the welfare 
of everybody. 

A cousin of mine, Senator Angelo Lorenzi 
of Padua, promised me before I left the 
country that the matter would be brought 
to the attention of the Government, and 
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something would be done. A year later our 
newspapers published the news that a com- 
mission of Italian economists came to the 
United States to study our system of taxa- 
tion and, no doubt, they went back with 
concerte plans to change the conditions 
there. 

About a year ago my cousin, the Senator, 
wrote to me stating that the Italian Govern- 
ment had passed an income-tax law some- 
what similar to ours, but one better suited 
to the Italian conditions, and he asked me 
this question “Are you satisfied now?” I 
replied with an emphatic “Yes.” 

In the January 1952 issue of his pamphlet, 
my Jesuit nephew denounced emphatically 
the attitude and actions of the well-to-do 
Italian people. Official statistics show that 
of the families with incomes of one-half to 
two million lire, 50 to 60 percent were honest 
enough to make the proper return. Fami- 
lies with incomes from 2,000,000 to 10,000,000 
lire had reported to the extent of 15 to 20 
percent, and those with incomes of 10,000,000 
lire or over, only 3 to 4 percent reported at 
all. 

In the name of charity, solidarity, and 
justice, newspapers on the peninsula are 
raising their voices in protest, and let us 
hope that these protests will have the proper 
effect. 

Now, my dear Congressman, in my way of 
thinking I believe thet our representatives in 
Italy should know these facts, and then the 
governments, be they Italian, French, Greek, 
Spanish or what not coming to this country 
asking support (or charity) would candidly 
be told to first put their own house in order 
and collect the just taxes due from their own 
citizens. If these governments would act 
and put a number of these evaders behind 
bars as a good example to others, they would 
be able to collect enough taxes and place 
their poor people in a position where they 
could buy the cheese and other products they 
are trying to force on us, to the detriment 
of the American producers and taxpayers. 
This, beside being an act of justice, would 
combat communism in a more efficient and 
effective way than trying to protect a hand- 
ful of monopolistic importers and exporters 
of cheese. 

Looking at this problem from a different 
angle, I wish to remark that if Mr. Dean 
Acheson believes that in protecting the 
American industry we are using the wrong 
method, then why not suggest to the Tariff 
Commission.that we raise at once the duty 
on these items to the point where the cost of 
production plus duty will equal the cost of 
the domestic producer? 

I believe this information can be used to 
advantage in the coming discussion and con- 
tinuation of the already famous section 104 
of the Defense Production Act. 

Thank you for your interest and coopera- 
tion in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau Sartori, 





Putting Knowledge to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there was recently published in 
Princeton, N. J., a little booklet entitled 
“Putting Knowledge to Work.” This 
was primarily intended as a tribute to 
the editor of the Princeton University 
Press, who for 10 years has been director 
of that press and has been making a 











valuable contribution to the idea of free- 
dom of the press and freedom of expres- 
sion. 

This booklet entitled “Putting Knowl- 
edge to Work” covers various fields of 
knowledge by articles from members of 
Princeton University faculty, represent- 
ing the social sciences, the arts, litera- 
ture and language, history and philoso- 
phy, and so forth. 

The articles in the booklet are by vari- 
ous eminent teachers, but what I want 
to emphasize is the very illuminating 
foreword to the series by Mr. Julian P. 
Boyd, who is the librarian of the Prince- 
ton University Library. Mr. Boyd makes 
such an appeal in his foreword for the 
freedom of the press and the kind of edi- 
torial work which will mean much for 
the future of our country, that I feel it 
is worthy of insertion in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD. I ask unanimous consent 
therefore to have inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp in connection with 
these remarks of mine excerpts from 
the foreword by Mr. Julian P. Boyd, 
librarian of the Princeton University 
Library, to a little booklet entitled “Put- 
ting Knowledge to Work.” I commend 
this foreword to my colleagues as a fine 
contribution to our thinking in the field 
of publications, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PurTrInc KNOWLEDGE To WorK 
FOREWORD 


(By Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton 
University Library) 


On the Princeton campus the approaches 
to a new lc" oratory for architectural experi- 
mentation are marked by a directional sign 
whose most prominent feature, in large red 
capitals, is the word “danger.” On seeing 
this, a teasing colleague accused Jean La- 
batut, director of the laboratory, of trying 
to keep from being outdone by nearby sci- 
entists and engineers with their no-trespass 
signs setting the bounds of secret research 
projects. To this Labatut responded seri- 
ously but with his usual irrepressible smile: 
“Ah, but ideas are dangerous, too.” On the 
basis of this observation (really an under- 
statement), warning signs might appropri- 
ately be hung over the libraries, laborato- 
ries, lecture halls, and every other area 
where members of a university community 
are likely to gather. And a very large and 
blatant sign shattering to complacency 
could with equal propriety be placed at the 
entrance to Princeton University Press. 

Indeed, the press has in effect already 
done so by employing in a recently issued 
booklist the words of one of its own au- 
thors: “Let the thunder of a hundred can- 
non three times a day remind you to resist 
the thralldom of habit.” A literal applica- 
tion of this advice from Kierkegaard is nei- 
ther intended nor possible, but a univer- 
sity’s purpose and, therefore, the purpose 
of a university press includes the aim to ex- 
tend the boundaries of knowledge, to re- 
assess, to crossfertilize, to question old as- 
sumptions and examine the possibilities of 
new, to make minute additions to subjects 
of major importance, and to publish the re- 
sults of these intellectual activities—in a 
word, to resist the thralldom of habit in 
thinking and in communicating thought. 
This, of course, is a dangerous enterprise. It 
threatens to unsettle many cherished be- 
liefs, and it invites if it does not inspire all 
kinds of conflict. 

As another of the distinguished authors 
of the press phrased the matter: “I join 
* * ®* in branding as cowardly the idea 
that the human mind is incapable of fur- 
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ther advances. This is precisely the doctrine 
which the present despots of the earth are 
inculcating, and their friends here re- 
echoing, and applying especially to religion 
and politics; that it is not probable that 
anything better will be discovered than what 
was known to our fathers. We are to look 
backward then and not forward for the 
improvement of science, and to find it 
amidst feudal barbarisms and the fires of 
Spital-fields. But thank heaven the Amer- 
ican mind is already too much opened to 
listen to these impostures; and while the 
art of printing is left to us, science can 
never be retrograde; what is once acquired 
of real knowledge can never be lost. To 
preserve the freedom of the human mind 
then and freedom of the press, every spirit 
should be ready to devote itself to martyr- 
dom, for as long as we may think as we will, 
and speak as we think, the condition of man 
will proceed in improvement.” Jefferson and 
Kierkegaard differed in many things, but 
they were agreed on the all-but-absolute ne- 
cessity of preserving the human mind and 
spirit unfettered by the mortmain of habit 
and on the indispensability of the press in 
the effort to meet this need. 
e * . 7 * 


The greatest achievement of the press in 
the past decade and which deserves the high- 
est salute is one implicit throughout all of 
the present appraisals but specifically men- 
tioned in none—the preservation inviolate 
of the integrity of its imprint. That im- 
print is the press’ most valuable possession, 
but it remains valuable only so long as those 
who have custody of it continue with cour- 
age and fidelity the task of persuading men 
to resist the thralldom of habit in the search 
for knowledge and understanding. Their 
task is at once a dangerous and vulnerable 
occupation. 

The habitual recanvassing of the known 
and the accepted is not even the road to 
safety and security that it seems to be, and 
it is certainly the road to sterility and stag- 
nation. But temporarily and superficially it 
may seem to promise the immediate eco- 
nomic rewards needed for sustenance and to 
keep from the door the sometimes costly 
threat of interference and unscholarly con- 
trol. * * * But to this perennial danger, 
arising from economic factors, there has 
been added another that is ideological in 
origin. This danger is more recent, more 
universal, and more disturbing because it 
strikes at the roots of the justification a uni- 
versity press has for its existence. It is what 
a Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
has recently called the black silence of 
fear with its relentless narrowing of the 
areas of permissible discussion. The demand 
for orthodoxy, the increasing premium 
placed upon uniformity of opinion and of 
expression—these are the enemies of the 
very nature of the university press and of 
its ideal, against which it must stand, like 
the university of which it is a projection, as 
a last citadel. 


In the world climate that makes it perti- 
nent to observe what only two decades ago 
would have been regarded as so axiomatic 
as to require no statement, it is an alto- 
gether admirable thing to see an illustration 
hold steadfastly to its ideal and to the ideals 
of its university. This implies vision and 
courage. But, even in such a world climate, 
it is not enough for a university press merely 
to defend its virtue. It must be a citadel 
when required, but it cannot live in one or 
become part of a garrison. It must be free 
to roam in open spaces and to navigate un- 
charted waters or seas known to be danger- 
ous. Its aims and methods must be aggres- 
sively, positively, and eagerly pursued. It 
cannot be passive or negative or merely 
acquiescent. And it is this positive require- 
ment that demands a high order of compe- 


tence. It is one that the press has met with 
distinction, and if the preservation of its 
integrity of imprint is the first of its achieve- 
ments in the past decade, the maintenance 
and extension of quality of performance is 
the second. 

It is appropriate here at least to mention 
some of those attributes of the press as a 
dynamic organization that have been respon- 
sible for these enviable achievements. One 
of these is its esprit de corps. It is ex- 
pected, of course, that the staff of the press 
should know all there is to know about 
manufacturing and merchandising that in- 
f.angible commodity known as a book; that 
its editorial department should be able to 
encompass all branches of knowledge to 
their remotest and most esoteric ends; that 
its staff should be equally familiar with the 
law's of copyright, of libel, of fair trade; that 
its proofroom should overtake all of the few 
errors the compositors are supposed to make; 
that its advertising appropriations should be 
made liberally and continued long; that its 
business is not to publish a list of works of 
scholarship, but the particular book cf a 
particular author, with accompanying im- 
plications of personal attention and solici- 
tude. All of these things, and many more, 
are assumed as of course. * * * There 
is one exception to this catalog of special- 
ized requirements: the staff of the press is 
expected to know all there is to know about 
scholarship, but not to be scholars. All this 
is assumed. But the remarkable thing about 
the press is not so much that it possesses 
this phenomenal aggregation of talents and 
possesses them richly, but that, surmount- 
ing the exacting responsibilities and nerve- 
wracking tensions confronting it, the entire 
organization should exhibit to the world the 
spectacle of a group of highly competent 
people performing an extremely difficult and 
important task—and having an enormous 
amount of fun inthe process. * * * 

Another essential ingredient that helps ex- 
plain this high measure of success is that the 
press has a split personality. The result, in 
this case, makes for vitality, health, and— 
despite the paradox—a personality that is 
wholly integrated. For, on the one side, the 
press is publisher; on the other, printer. 
Each, most of the time at least, may know 
what the other is doing, but in a most ami- 
able way they are frequently not on speak- 
ing terms. While slapping one another on 
the back, either might be engaged in an 
enterprise that the other would not touch if 
his life depended on it. The printer, in brief, 
is very broad-minded about the quality of 
performance of the author or even the na- 
ture of the thing written about in the book 
and pamphlet on which he lavishes his art. 
His ink, paper, and craftsmanship are, with- 
in legal limits, for sale almost to all and 
sundry. But he too has principles he will 
not compromise and integrity he will not 
sell: His hallmark is reserved to indicate the 
quality of his printing and the nature of his 
typography. * * * That is why this par- 
ticular Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde love each 
other, dwell in complete harmony with one 
another, and face the world together in a 
unison of spirit that is socially desirable, 
economically advantageous, and altogether 
praiseworthy. For the salability of the 
craftsmanship so indifferently lavished by 
the printer on the meritorious and mere- 
tricious alike is the chief and perhaps most 
important reason why the publisher can stay 
on the lofty plane where integrity of im- 
print is so economically vulnerable. Mam- 
mon may lend support (and have it grate- 
fully accepted), but God is nevertheless 
faithfully served. 

All of these factors imply that there are 
many people working on many levels at many 
disparate and specialized tasks in order to 
achieve these distinguished results for the 
world of learning after the scholar has con- 
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cluded his task. But there !s also the final, 
truly indispensable factor that is the par- 
ticular occasion for this inquiry. It is 
sometimes referred to as leadership, or execu- 
tive ability, or competence at organiza- 
ae o Fs 

When William Penn invited to his great 
domain in America all manner of farmers, 
artisans, mechanics, and tradesmen, he added 
a final category: men of universal spirit. 
The invitation was nobly conceived. Hewers 
of wood and drawers of water there had to 
be in any society. They were its backbone 
and strength, and theirs was a work of dic- 
nity. But to give meaning to the whole, 
men of universal spirit were essential. The 
phrase no doubt meant for Penn, as it does 
for us now, leadership, vision, and integrity 
of purpose, clothed in a philosophical un- 
derstanding that at once prevents daily rou- 
tine from riveting the thralldom of habit 
and keeps the relevance of unrelated things 
sharply in focus and directed to the end for 
which they were created. 

The history of the press in the past decade 
is evidence enough that the kind of men 
William Penn had in mind were not confined 
to the seventeenth century. For, embarrass- 
ing though it may be to him to have it said, 
the present director of the press, by his 
achievements and by his understanding of 
what he and his colleagues are about, has 
won for himself the right to be called the 
scholar’s ideal of a university publisher. In 
his essay in the Atlantic Monthly, he de- 
clared: “The business of publishing is com- 
munication, and the special business of unt- 
versity presses is to communicate the results 
of scholarship. A case might he made that, 
because of the constantly expanding circles 
of influence from a scholar’s work, this is 
fundamentally the most important kind of 
communication in the world.” The past 10 
years of publishing at Princeton show that 
this is a philosophy in which Datus Smith 
really believes. He believes it because he 
knows what it is, because he respects it, and 
because he understands what influences it 
may set in play. He is capable of undergo- 
ing indefatigable labors, and of inspiring his 
colleagues to enter enthusiastically in such 
labors, because of his belief in this kind of 
publishing. But in his publisher's creed the 
central word is scholarship, and scholars 
everywhere have reason to be grateful that 
he sees its true nature so clearly and ad- 
vances its cause so vigorously. 


Controls Mismanaged by Bureaucrats Cost 
Iowa Co-op $50,000 in 6 Months; Mill 
Closing, Laying Off Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, no seg- 
ment of our economy has suffered more 
under regimented Trumanism than small 
manufacturers and co-op processors. 

If you want to see how bureaucratic 
red tape and maladministration can 
lead to tragic dollars-and-cents losses 
and unemployment in such organiza- 
tions, please read the following letter 
which I am inserting in the ReEcorp 
under leave to extend my remarks. It 
is from Mr. C. M. Gregory, manager of 
Farmers Cooperative Co., Dike, Iowa. 
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FarRMErs COOPERATIVE Co., 
Dike, lowa, April 11, 1952. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Gross: Perhaps in the 
weeks to come Congress will be called upon 
to extend or eliminate the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. It is my understanding that the 
present Price Control Act comes under that 
heading. I firmly believe that our Congress 
should assume a very concerned attitude 
when that decision is made. I feel that 
there exists a very definite danger in per- 
mitting any agency to attempt to regulate 
th» everyday economy of this great coun- 
try in times short of all-out war. Our 
economy is most complex, involving many 
angles that change season by season, month 
by month, and even day by day. Any agency 
clothed with all the authority it has, im- 
mediately sets up rules and regulations with 
the hopes that they will answer all the prob- 
lems that are sure to arise. 

The Defense Production Act supposedly 
was to permit reasonable earnings for most 
all types of business. Yet many industries 


have found the price-control agency re-* 


luctant to act in cases where their business 

has failed to break even for a period of sev- 

eral months’ duration. 

I am associated with the soybean process- 
ing industry, and frank enough to state that 
we have been unable to break even since 
last October, yet up until a few weeks ago 
we continued to operate to provide work for 
our men and soybean meal needed so badly 
by farmers in feeding of their livestock. 
Never in the time that we have been in this 
business have we experienced such sad re- 
sults. Our dilemma is not from a free econ- 
omy or the much-used phrase of “law of 
supply and demand but from a fixed or 
planned economy.” Our past 6 months’ op- 
eration has cost this company approximately 
$50,000, and we can no longer bear this 
burden. We have no alternative but to close 
our mill and lay off our employees. It is 
certainly anything but hopeful for an em- 
ployee to be laid off and to also learn of a 
situation in a neighboring city of an industry 
neec'ng 10 men and having almost 100 ap- 
plicants. 

We are not just one instance in a large 
industry, many other plants have experienced 
the same thing. I am advised today that 
the North Iowa Cooperative Processing As- 
sociation, of Manly, Iowa, is contemplating 
closing down in the next few days, with the 
result being their employees are going to also 
be laid off. With unemployment counting, 
what is the prospect for these workers? They 
have been in this industry for years and de- 
sire to stay. Our farmers have been sup- 
plied with soybean meal in the past and 
need it in the future. 

To illustrate the senseless condition we 
have been placed in, some 20,000 tons of soy- 
bean meal has been shipped back to the 
United States after being sent to Japan 
some time ago. It arrived on the west coast 
a few weeks ago while some of the industry 
in this country will be forced to stand idle. 
This desire to control, control, and control is 
now starting to control the number of jobs. 
Soon, some thought will have to be given to 
increase the purchasing power to hold what 
economy remains. Any eighth-grade stu- 
dent can read the papers and see how prices 
of a great many items are being slashed in 
order to move their inventories. We are 
definitely in a buyers’ market. 

Perhaps in some instances where a very 
definite shortage exists and an item is very 
necessary to the preparedness or defense of 
our country, controls might be advisable but 
also bear in mind that seldom does a surgeon 
cut off an arm because of a splinter in the 
finger. 
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I sincerely hope that Congress will take 
@ very objective view in deciding what pow- 
ers are to be delegated to any particular 
agency with the hopes that we can still 
protect the rightful heritage that is due the 
people of this country. 

Very truly yours, 
FaRMERS COOPERATIVE Co., 
C. M. Grecory, Manager. 





MacArthur Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, I include some quocations from 
addresses of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
They are part of a book entitled “Re- 
vitalizing a Nation,” by John M. Pratt. 
I recommend the reading of these ex- 
cellent remarks by my colleagues: 


MacARTHuR Says 


Our economic stature built under the in- 
centives of free enterprise is imperiled by 
our drift through the back door of confis- 
catory taxation toward state socialism. 

* . * . . 


I shall raise my voice as loud and as often 
as I believe it to be in the interest of the 
American people. I shall dedicate all of 
my energies to restoring to American life 
those immutable principles and ideals which 
your forefathers and mine handed down to 
us in sacred trust. I shall assist in the 
regaining of that moral base for both public 
and private life which will restore the peo- 
ple’s faith in the integrity of public in- 
stitutions and the private faith of every 
man in the integrity of his neighbor. I 
shall set my course to the end that no man 
need fear to speak the truth. 

* . 7. . = 

History records that human liberty has 
ofttimes been destroyed by the sword, but 
never before by a disingenuous application 
of constitutional powers expressly designed 
to ensure its preservation. 

. . . 7 . 


Our leaders must throw off the complacent 
belief that the only threat to our survival 
is from without. All freedoms lost since 
war's end have been the result of internal 
pressures rather than external assault. 

7 = . . . 

We must unite in the high purpose that 
the liberties etched upon the design of our 
life be unimpaired and that we maintain 
the moral courage and spiritual leadership 
to preserve inviolate that mighty bulwark 
of all freedom, our Christian faith. 

. 7 + . . 

Public morality is the touchstone to the 
People’s faith in the integrity of the govern- 
mental process, 

*. . * + . 

There must be reflected that degree of hu- 
mility which recognizes the religious base 
upon which our Nation was founded, with 
an indomitable determination to preserve it. 
The threat to freedom in peace is no less 
sinister than in war. Our country's future 
must not go by default. 

+ . 7 o . 

Two great questions about Korea still re- 

main unanswered. First, why did they start 











the war if they did not intend to win it? 
Second, what do they intend to do now—go 
on piling up our dead indefinitely with no 
fixed purpose or end in sight? 
. . . . a 
Our great strength rests in those high- 
minded and patriotic Americans whose faith 
in God and love of country transcends all 
selfish and self-serving instincts. We must 
command their maximum effort toward a 
restoration to public and private relation- 
ships of our age-old standards of morality 
and ethics—a return to the religious fervor 
which animated our leadership of former 
years to chart a course of humility and in- 
tegrity as best to serve the public interest. 
* . 


We do desire to retain our traditional 
friends and allies in Eyrope; but such an 
alliance must rest upon spiritual bonds fab- 
ricated from a mutuality of purpose and a 
common heritage of principle—not an alli- 
ance to be secured at a price. 

* . * a o 


The people, as the ultimate rulers, must 
choose the course our Nation shall follow. 
On their decision rests the future of our 
free civilization and the survival of our 
Christian faith. 

Not for a moment do I doubt the decision 
or that it will guide the Nation to a new and 
fuller greatness. 

. + . = s 


I have faith that that mighty bulwark to 
representative government—the civic con- 
science—will shortly assert itself under the 
processes established by the Constitution 
and that the people will thus rechart the 
Nation's course. 

= +. o . o 


Let us pray for the spiritual strength and 
innate wisdom to keep this Nation to the 
course of freedom charted by our fathers; to 
preserve it as the mighty instrument on earth 
to bring universal order out of existing 
chaos; to restore liberty where liberty has 
perished; and to reestablish human dignity 
where dignity has been suppressed. 

* 


Let us proudly reassume our traditional 
role of readiness to meet and vanquish the 
forces of evil at any time and any place they 
are hurled against us. Let us make clear our 
eagerness to abolish the scourge of war from 
the face of the earth just as soon as others 
are willing to rise to so noble a stature with 
us. Let us renew our reverence for the blood 
of our sons and strike with all the power 
we can mount to support and protect those 
who now fight our battles in distant lands. 
And above all else let us regain our faith in 
ourselves and rededicate all that is within us 
to the repair and preservation of our own 
free institutions and the advance of our 
own free destiny. 

> - s s . 


The domestic scene has witnessed the 
greatest orgy of spending in history—a fan- 
tastic phenomenon which defies all reason— 
which has induced a tax burden upon the 
people, largely upon the lower and middle in- 
come groups, which has already destroyed 
the opportunity to build for future security 
and is rapidly destroying the will to work. 
Yet, our leaders show not the slightest con- 
cern for the stark tragedy which will descend 
upon the Nation once the exhaustion of our 
resources brings this extravaganza of spend- 
ing to an abrupt end. Then, will our people 
face the reality that their energies and those 
of their children and children’s children have 
been mortgaged for generations to come. 

* a * . = 

The very character of our Nation is mold- 
ed from those noblest of human virtues— 
faith, hope, and charity. But it fs a well- 
tested good rule to let first things be first. 
Let us regain faith and hope in our ability 
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to achieve our own free destiny and let 
charity begin at home. Let us concern our- 
selves first with our own underprivileged and 
distressed before we take further from the 
little they have. The will to be free either 
exists in the human heart or all the money 
in the world cannot put it there. 
* . * *. . 

History fails to record a single precedent 
in which nations subject to moral decay have 
not passed into political and economic de- 
cline. There has been either a spiritual re- 
awakening to overcome the moral lapse, or a 
progressive deterioration leading to ultimate 
national disaster. 

* o * * s 

I believe that, much as we abhor war and 
should do anything honorable to avoid it, 
our country has the inherent strength to 
face and defeat any who may attack. 

7 * * . ° 

What, I have been asked, is our greatest 
internal menace? If I were permitted but 
one sentence of reply, but one phrase of 
warning—it would be—“end invisible gov- 
ernment based upon propaganda and restore 
truly representative government based upon 
truth.” 

7 . o . s 

The problem basically is theological and 
involves a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character that will 
synchronize with our almost matchless ad- 
vances in science, art, literature, and all 
material and cultural developments of the 
past 2,000 years. It must be of the Spirit 
if we are to save the flesh. 

* * * o - 

If the national well-being is to be served 
it is for us of this generation, as indeed for 
Americans of every generation, to assess the 
current strength of the pioneering spirit 
and appraise anew the incentives which 
alone can give it dynamic vitality. In so 
doing, it is well that we remember the com- 
posite of pioneering characteristics which 
have gone into the building of the great 
Pacific coast. Here strength overcame weak- 
ness, courage dominated fear, and the re- 
sponsibility of life overshadowed the cer- 
tainty of death. Here men, through an ex- 
emplification of spirituality, fashioned char- 
acter as a far more meaningful and valued 
heritage than the material results their la- 
bors brought forth. It is that heritage of 
character which must be preserved by our 
generation so that we could do now what 
they did then. 

* * + . * 

This is an era characterized by a universal 
sentiment of nationalism. This we must 
respect if we would gain the respect of 
others. The peoples of the world will only 
follow our leadership upon the basis of our 
moral integrity and spiritual as well as 
physical strength. They will measure us not 
by the moneys we recklessly give them, but 
by the general attitudes with which we face 
the common problems of mankind. 

. 7 . . s 

It is not from threat of external attack 
that we have reason for fear. It is from 
those insidious forces working from within. 
It is they that create the basis for fear by 
spreading false propaganda designed to de- 
stroy those moral precepts to which we have 
clung for direction since the immutable 
Declaration of Independence became the 
great charter of our liberty. 

. . . . * 

America now stands at a_ crossroads. 
Down one lies a return to those immutable 
principles and ideals upon which rested our 
country’s past grandeur. Down the other 
lies the arbitrary rule of men leading to the 
ultimate loss of constitutional liberty. 


Denver Man on Important Mission to 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, an outstanding citizen of Den- 
ver, Mr. Clifford B. Noxon, has been as- 
signed to an important mission to the 
new state of Israel and I would like to 
have permission for publication in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of the following 
article from the April 18, 1952, issue of 
the Government Standard, written by its 
editor, Hal J. Miller, well-known Wash- 
ington newspaperman: 

NOxON ON M’JorR MISSION TO ISRAEL 
(By Hal J. Miller) 


The American Federation of Government 
Employees was honored by the assignment 
of National Vice President Clifford B. Noxon, 
of Denver, to an important Government mis- 
sion to Israel, which he expects to have 
completed in time to attend the AFGE con- 
vention in San Francisco next August. 

He left Washington for Tel Aviv last week 
by air on an itinerary that took him through 
Shannon Airport, Ireland, London, Paris, 
Rome and Athens. Mr. Nixon is Executive 
Council representative for the Thirteenth 
District of AFGE, which includes Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming and New Mexico. 


CONFERRED WITH SECRETARY 


Before his departure, Mr. Noxon conferred 
in the National Capital with Labor Secretary 
Maurice Tobin, Assistant Secretary Ralph 
Wright, and Under Secretary Michael Galvin. 
Mr. Noxon also conferred with another AFGE 
vice president, Charles F. Sharkey, likewise 
a Labor Department official, who is on con- 
fidential liaison duties for the armed serv- 
ices on labor-management problems, with 
headquarters in the Commerce Department. 

Commenting on the Tel Aviv assignment, 
Under Secretary Galvin said: “We are 
pleased that an AFGE officer has been se- 
lected because here in the Department of 
Labor we know what Cliff Noxon and the 
federation has done to improve the lot of 
Government employees.” 


SPECIAL ADVISER 


Mr. Noxon, who is director of apprentice- 
ship in the thirteenth civil-service region 
for the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the De- 
partment of Labor, will be on loan to the 
State Department point 4 program as a spe- 
cial adviser and consultant on industrial 
training programs in Israel. 

His address while overseas will be the 
United States Embassy at Tel Aviv, where 
he will work closely with the American Min- 
ister to Israel. 

A top-ranking civil-service executive, Mr. 
Noxon is a popular member of the AFGE 
governing body, and he will, while abroad, 
be a potent and effective unofficial ambas- 
sador of the American Federation of Gove 
ernment Employees in Europe and Asia. 


IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES 


His official duties while overseas are of 
tremendous importance in view of the de- 
sire of the new State of Israel to incorporate 
the best principles and practices of labor- 
Management relations in its government and 
administration. 

In Clifford Noxon, the Government will 
have the services of a practical union man 
as well as an administrator of proven avbilitv. 
on this project. 
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A native of Crofton, Ontario, Canada, who 
came to the United States when 3 years of 
age, he was educated in Denver schools, and 
served nis own apprenticeship as an elec- 
trical worker. He worked for years as a 
journeyman electrician, then as a foreman 
and as superintendent. 

QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 

He early evinced qualities of leadership 
which led to his election as president of the 
AFL International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, local 68, of Denver, which post he 
held for 25 years. He also served for 15 
years as business agent of the union. 

Coincident to this service, he was elected 
president of the Colorado AFL State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and also president of the Den- 
ver Construction Trades Council 

While active in his union work, former 
Governor Teller Ammons appointed him a 
member of the State board of land com- 
missioners, Colorado being a _ land-grant 
State. The board’s duties are to adminis- 
ter moneys set aside for school purposes. 

ON FINANCE BOARD 

Another gratifying experience, which in- 
dicated high public regard for his abilities, 
both as an administrator and as a man with 
a knowledge of finance, was his appoint- 
ment as a member of the State board of 
capital managers, an unprecedented expe- 
rience for a labor man. 

SECRETARY TO GOVERNOR 

Another distinction fell to him when he 
was appointed a secretary to Governor Am- 
mons. A similar position was also held at 
that time by another outstanding AFL lead- 
er, Hon. James Brownlow, the head of the 
metal trades department, who is now recove 
ering from a severe illness. 

Mr. Noxon was closely associated in labor 
organization work in the West with Frank 
Peterson, former international representative 
of the AFL Plumbers and Steamfitters United 
Association, now a member of the important 


appeals board of the National Production 
Authority. 


JOINED UNITED STATES SERVICE 

The AFGE vice president entered Govern- 
ment services when he joined the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1939, first serving with the 
apprenticeship division in Hawaii, where he 
Was stationed when World War II broke out. 
He returned to the mainland as regional 
chief of training for the War Manpower 
Commission, and in 1945 was appointed to 
his present permanent post as apprentice- 
ship director for the area. 

Mr. Noxon has had a long career in Gov- 
ernment employee unionism. As a State 
employee he was a charter member and then 
a national vice president of the AFL Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees, of which Arnold Zander is president. 


ORGANIZED LODGE 898 

When he entered the Federal service he 
joined AFGE and organized the influentiel 
Denver Interdepartmental Lodge 898, ser\- 
ing as its first president. His election as a 
national vice president of AFGE was a lozgi- 
cal sequel to this unique and outstanding 
record of trade-union service. 

Because of its temporary nature, Mr. 
Noxon has not taken his family overseas on 
this present assignment. His lovely wife 
Adele, is at the family home in Inglewood, 
near Denver, where his daughter, Mrs. Ken- 
neth (Irene) Bull, also resides. 

In his home community Mr. Noxon en- 
joyed another unique experience for a trade- 
union member and officer when he was 
elected president of the Inglewood Rotary 
Club. 

IN BUSINESS, TOO. 

Incidentally, he has been in business for 
himself and he knows what it means to meet 
@ payroll. He got his first business experi- 
ence as a young boy when he sold newspa- 
pers on Denver streets. 
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In his regular duties, Mr. Noxon works 
under W. F. Patterson, director, and Edward 
E. Goshen, deputy director, of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, and his duties bring him 
into constant contact with Edward F. Gal- 
lagher, of the Division of Administrative 
Management in the Bureau. Messrs. Goshen 
and Gallagher are active members of Charlie 
Sharkey’s Labor Department Lodge 228 of 
AFGE. 

His associates say that Mr. Noxon is 
entitled to a share of credit for the fact that 
fully 123,400 new craftsmen were added to 
the Nation’s industrial army through ap- 
prentice training during the 10-year period 
from the outbreak of World War II to the 
end of 1951, as Director Patterson reported 
recently in Chicago. 


Who Is Who On “Scratchy Records” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily Tribune on 
April 21, 1952, entitled “Scratchy Rec- 
ords,” which is as follows: 


ScraTcHy REecorps 


Truman has thrown in the sponge. Old 
Tom CONNALLY, of Texas, has thrown in the 
sponge. Adlai Stevenson has thrown in the 
sponge. (He can spare it, for nobody would 
mistake its flavor between two buns.) Of the 
New Deal there only remain its pernicious 
propagandists, scratching out the old, dis- 
credited refrains, as if the dismal record of 
past promises and prophecies somehow did 
not signify. 

We note among the thinning ranks of the 
survivors that captive balloon, Quentin Rey- 
nolds, now functioning as editor of United 
Nations World; Walter Lippmann, the Alsop 
boys, Marquis Childs, various others of the 
columnist racket, and the think-piece care 
penters of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Washington Post, and St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. They are still rehashing their old 
falsehoods which used to deceive people but 
now do not fool anybody. 

Reynolds’ current contribution is entitled, 
“Is England Necessary?” Evidently it is to 
Reynolds. “Does the United States Need 
England?” he asks himself, and answers, 
“Rather a silly question, really.” England is 
@ handy sock to stuff with American billions 
between wars. When she gets in a first-class 
scrap and starts getting her ears pinned 
back, Reynolds will again be in the fore- 
front of the Anglophile crowd urging the 
United States to organize the rescue mission. 

Lippmann, who qualifies every passing en- 
thusiasm with an “on the other hand,” is 
convinced for this week that Eisenhower is 
the remedy for what ails you. This opin- 
ion is subject to alteration without notice, 
as Lippmann’s convictions are one commod- 
ity that the OPS couldn't stabilize if it tried 
for a million years. 

Lippmann's reasoning is a warmed-over 
version of the New York Times thesis that 
to elect a Republican it is necessary to horn- 
swoggle the independent vote, which means 
the New Dealers. Thus, by putting up some- 
body. most of the New Dealers might vote 
for, but calling him a Republican, Lipp- 
mann feels that we should have national 
unity. There would be a trifling casualty 


in the ance of any distinction of 
principle between the two parties under this 
disposition, but that does not trouble Lipp- 
mann. He doesn’t think the millions of 
people who are fed up with New Deal for- 
eign policy, taxes, wars, bounties at home 
and abroad, and all the rest of it are entitled 
to express themselves. 

When the Springfield emancipator of the 
horse from the glue factory pulled his duck, 
the Alsop boys were left high and dry, for 
they had been assiduously clucking “Gid- 
dyap” at Adlai. They were forced to ration- 
alize Governor Stevenson’s timidity by at- 
tributing it to the fear that if he ran for 
President it would mean turning back the 
State government to the sleazy crowd which 
ran it before his election in 1948. 

We have long harbored a notion that only 
Republicans are considered crooks because 
their lapses are sufficiently rare to startle 
the public and attract notice, whereas Dem- 
ocrats are so congenitally on the thieving 
Side that their larceny is regarded as the 
normal order of things. It is true that the 
administration preceding Adlai’s had a few 
misfortunes, among them a mine disaster, 
but Old Horseburger had a bigger mine dis- 
aster. The Republicans who departed after 
1948 did not have on their consciences such 
peccadillos as the $13,000,000 cigarette stamp 
fraud, the horse-meat scandal, or the bribe 
taking among State officials exposed in Lake 
County. Yet the columnists of the Alsop 
persuasion are not deterred from clapping a 
halo on Adlai. 

Childs, cnother Eisenhower fancier, pauses 
to drop a quiet tear over the passing of H. S. 
Truman, who, he thinks, “on the whole has 
come through with remarkable good for- 
tune.” Truman's good fortune is cf consid- 
erably less moment than that of the United 
States, and on this subject Childs maintains 
a circumspect silence. He thinks it unkind 
of Truman to have deprived Senator Tart of 
the issue of Trumanism, but is certainly not 
so naive that he does not know that the 
whole tribe of New Dealers are out of the 
same barrel and, whoever is the candidate, 
the stock in trade will be the same political 
fraud as in the past. 

Here is the Herald Tribune exhorting New 
Jersey that it is on the same imaginary fir- 
ing line as Eisenhower in Paris, and the 
Washington Post urging John Stewart Serv- 
ice to appeal his dismissal from the State 
Department as a crummy security risk. The 
tenderness of the New York organ for Europe 
is only matched by the concern of its Wash- 
ington twin over fancied threats to the civil 
rights of all left wingers. 

The Post-Dispatch, which has long 
glimpsed the mirage of redemption through 
international organization, seems to be on 
the verge of succumbing to doubt because of 
the craven flight of the United Nations from 
the Tunisian request for a hearing on its 
desire for independence. The whistle may 
falter before the graveyard limit is passed, 
but it will be a real surprise if the Post-Dis- 
patch yields in the long run to the prompt- 
ings of reality. After all, it never has. 


Eisenhower Letter Backs States’ Tidelands 
Claim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the Mem- 
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bers of the House to the following news 
story from the United Press, which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times on April 
8, 1952: 


EIsENHOWER LETTER Backs STATES’ TIDELAND 
Clam 

Dattas, Tex., April 7—The Dallas Morning 
News said today that General Eisenhower 
favors State ownership of the oil tidelands. 

The News said the general stated his posi- 
tion in a letter to a Houston attorney, Jack 
Porter, who is Eisenhower’s campaign man- 
ager. The statement was in reply to a ques- 
tion sent to the NATO commander by Porter 
en request of the newspaper. 

Eisenhower's reply was written on March 
23, Porter said, before the Senate passed the 
bill which would return the off-shore oil 
lands to State ownership. 

PREVIOUSLY TOLD STAND 

It said: “I have previously expressed my 
opinions in many semipublic dinners and 
other meetings with friends in Texas and 
elsewhere. 

“Once again, I agree with the principie 
that Federal ownership in this case, as in 
others, is one that is caiculated to bring 
about steady progress toward centralized 
ownership and control, a trend which I have 
bitterly opposed,” he wrote. 

“Of course, I agree with all other patriotic 
citizens who believe that the United States, 
with an eye to its own national security, 
should always take effective steps to prevent 
unjustified and unfair exploitation of nat- 
ural resources. (Witness our once abun- 
dant timberlands.) 

“But this can be done without Federal 
ownership.” 

POSITION MADE PLAIN 

Eisenhower added that “as long as I am in 
uniform, I do not comment on controversial 
questions in our country except as they af- 
fect national security. I do not hesitate, of 
course, to call attention to things that I 
have said in the past; these statements are 
largely of record, classed in the public do- 
main. 

“I can assure you that I have not changed 
my views.” 


The Loyal Order of Moose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the easiest way I can call the attention 
of Members to a splendid work being 
done by the Loyal Order of Moose is by 
placing in the Recorp the following ar- 
ticle written by Dowell L. Bartley. 

There were pictures accompanying the 
article and some reference is made in the 
article to such pictures. 

I think this article should be brought 
to the attention of the entire country. 
I hope everyone will read it. 

Tue Loyal OrpDER oF MOosE 
(By Dowell L. Bartley) 

A recent visitor to Mooseheart, Ill., the 
“Child City” operated by the Loyal Order of 
Moose for the care and education of depend- 
ent children of deceased members, nick- 
named the town the “Smile City.” 

“Mooseheart is without doubt the smil- 


ingest city I have ever visited in all my life,” 
he said. 
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“Wherever I went, no matter how many 
exasperating questions I asked,” he con- 
tinued, “the young residents of that amazing 
town always smile when they speak or are 
spoken to. There is only one answer to those 
smiles,” he said, “God lives at Mooseheart.” 

We agree with that gentleman's thought, 
that God does live at Mooseheart for many, 
many reasons. 

First of all, nearly 1,000 children at the 
child city are taught daily to love and re- 
spect God. They are taught in their own 
religious faith whether it be Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish. 

Pictured below is our new house of God. 
On the left is the Protestant chapel, at the 
right the Catholic. The main auditorium is 
used for combined and special services. 

This beautiful edifice cost members of the 
Moose fraternity nearly $1,500,000 and on the 
day of its dedication every dollar of this huge 
amount was paid in full. 

On Sunday, August 20, 1950, the Tower 
of Tolerance was dedicated before a throng 
estimated at 50,000 people who came to 
Mooseheart from all parts of America. 

On that memorable Sunday afternoon we 
of the Moose proclaimed to the world that 
all religious faiths have a right to live and 
worship together each in his own way. That 
is most certainly putting into practice re- 
ligious tolerance. 


MOOSEHEART, THE CHILD CITY 


Our famed city of orphaned children is 
located in the State of Illinois, 38 miles 
southwest of Chicago. Mooseheart covers 
1,240 acres of beautiful and fertile land and 
is considered one of the top sight-seeing 
places of America. Its grounds are graced 
by 127 stately homes and buildings. An av- 
erage of 150,000 people visit this amazing city 
each year. 

It is here that we raise, educate, and train 
children of deceased members of the Loyal 
Order of Moose. 

We have everything at Mooseheart that 
goes to make a modern city or town, such 
as light and heating plants, students’ bank, 
stores, post office, depot, Western Upion, 
church, schools, barber shop, beauty parlor, 
supreme lodge offices, and other things too 
numerous to mention. 

We even have our own dairy and agricul- 
tural farm which supplies fresh fruit, veg- 
etables, and milk for the children as well as 
our own abattoir where we slaughter our 
own beef, pork, and poultry. 

Children at the child city live in modern 
stately homes such as fraternity and sorority 
houses one would see on any large-college 
campus. 

The children do not wear uniforms, nor is 
there a fence around the grounds to pen 
them in. They live normal, happy lives just 
like any other well-fed and trained child. 
They do not appreciate being called orphans. 


POLICE FORCE NOT NEEDED 


Our children are so well-trained and edu- 
cated that there has never been a delin- 
quency problem at the child city. 

It will interest you to know there is no 
record to show where a Mooseheart boy or 
girl graduate has been convicted of a felony 
in any court in America. Can you name 
another city which could boast that same 
record? 

The picture is that of Dr. Harry C. Byrd, 
a member of Mooseheart’s board of governors. 
He is also president of the Maryland State 
Moose Association. 

Dr. Byrd is well known throughout the 
country as the very able president of the 
University of Maryland. 


MOOSEHEART'S BABY VILLAGE 


Out of nearly 1,000 children of all ages, 
from babies to high-school seniors, here in 
this village of miniature homes within the 
“Child City,” live tiny tots from 16 months 
to 5 years of age. 
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Most Moose members are gregarious indi- 
viduals inclined to enjoy themselves in the 
company of their friends. But here at the 
“Baby Village” I have seen these healthy, 
robust men so happy over their work of 
providing loving care for orphan children, 
that they stand and cry unashamed. 

Just take a good look at these three tiny 
residents of the “Baby Village.” Add to 
them hundreds of others then ask yourself 
the question: Is it any wonder men stand un- 
ashamed and cry at their God-given work of 
making these babies’ lives secure and happy? 


MOTHERS ALSO GO TO MOOSEHEART 


I am quite certain you will agree we are 
doing a glorious job of raising children of 
deceased members. But we do even more. 
His widow may go to Mooseheart with the 
children. We give her a position at the 
“Child City” and she lives there under the 
protectorate arm of our mighty fraternity 
until her youngest child graduates from high 
school. 

What more could one expect from a fra- 
ternity where you pay dues that amount to 
no more than the cost of an ordinary daily 
newspaper a day? 

MOOSEHEART HEALTH PROGRAM 


Dr. E. S. Denny, director of health at 
Mooseheart, stresses the value of prevention. 
Any child with the slightest sign of trouble, 
even a scratch or minor cold, is sent imme- 
diately to our modern 65-room hospital for 
treatment. The child remains there until 
it is completely cured. They just don’t per- 
mit disease to spread. 

The children are immunized against all 
communicable diseases for which approved 
treatment is available. Since 1934, there 
has not been a single case of smallpox, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, or whooping cough. 

Specialists are available for eye, ear, nose, 
and throat treatment and for fitting glasses. 
Physical check-ups are made annually on 
the anniversary of the child’s birth and den- 
tal examinations are made semi-annually. 


MOOSEHAVEN, FLA., “THE CITY OF 
CONTENTMENT” 


Our great and unselfish fraternity does not 
stop with the child program at Mooseheart. 

Near Jacksonville, Fla., we own and op- 
erate another town which we call Moose- 
haven, “the City of Contentment.” 

This is without question the finest and 
most modern and complete home-like pro- 
gram ever conceived and put in operation 
by man. It is truly a haven of contentment 
and happiness for dependent aged men and 
women of the Moose fraternity. 

The many homes are of the ranch-type 
design and are furnished modernly and com- 
pletely in every detail. There is not even a 
step for the old folks to climb. Kitchen 
and dining room facilities are unexcelled. 
They eat only the finest of food. There is a 
radio for each room, with a television set 
in the main living room. Good fishing is 
enjoyed off the Moosehaven pier in the 
mighty St. Johns river. Every old person 
at Moosehaven has some little easy daily 
job that requires no more than 2 hours. 
They enjoy themselves in the new and mod- 
ern community building equipped with all 
types of entertainment for the enjoyment 
of elderly people. The old folks at Moose- 
haven truly live a life of Riley. 

The average age is 71 years. A hospital 
is located right on the grounds with a com- 
petent staff of doctors and nurses to ad- 
minister to the sick and feeble. 

Not only do we take the dependent aged 
member to Moosehaven, his wife may go 
along. In the event the member is called 
to his reward leaving his widow behind, 
she remains eligible for this service. 

If every eligible man in American was a 
member of the Loyal Order of Moose, the 
orphan child and its widowed mother would 
cease to be a problem of society and every 
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aged infirmary would disappear from every 
county in our Nation and the delinquent- 
child problem would overnight become a 
thing of the past. 

If all that I have said is not in true keep- 
ing with the “Fatherhood of God” and the 
“Brotherhood of Man” then I have no con- 
ception of the Biblical phrase, “I am my 
brother's keeper.” 


Balanced Defense Facing New Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINO!S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
Iam inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Pantagraph, 
of Bloomington, IIl., on the so-called Ma- 
rine Corps bill, which we will shortly 
have before the House. 

This editorial well summarizes the im- 
portance of this measure, and I respect- 
fully urge every Member to read it: 

BALANCED DEFENSE FacInc New Test 


House Rules Committee approval of the 
bill to strengthen the Marine Corps and to 
make the Commandant a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is good news for all 
Americans who want an adequate defense 
force and top level military planning de- 
manded by the Nation’s maritime require- 
ments, 

The bill will now go before the House for 
4 hours’ general debate prior to voting, prob- 
ably after the Easter recess. Proponents 
claim enough support to insure House ap- 
proval. 

That is not the end of the fight, however. 
The Senate version of the bill does not make 
the Commandant a member of the Joint 
Chiefs, but merely a consultant. The Sen- 
ate committee yielded to extreme pressure 
from the Defense Department bosses who 
want to run the show at any cost to the 
national defense. The House committee did 
just the opposite. Its version of the bill 
should be accepted by the Senate, but that 
will be decided in joint conference. 

Even if both House and Senate finally 
approve the addition of the Commandant to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the proposal risks 
a@ veto by President Truman, who had it 
pigeonholed. Two-thirds majorities would 
have to be mustered to override a veto. 
There is a long road ahead before the much 
needed additional maritime voice is added 
to the top military planning council. Full 
support of the public will be needed. 

The purpose of the bill, as described by 
the House Armed Services Committee, is two- 
fold: 

“First, to require the maintenance of a 
versatile expeditionary force in readiness, 
always combat ready, which will include 
four full strength Marine divisions, four full 
strength Marine air wings, and other forces 
organic thereto; second, to add the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to the member- 
ship of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in order to 
broaden the base of planning and delibera- 
tions of that body, as well as to provide the 
Marine Corps with needed direct representa- 
tion at this level.” 

The House Armed Services Committee 
came to this belief after months of testimony 
and study. In its report of March 1, 1950, 
the committee said: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure as now 
constituted does not insure at all times ade- 
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quate consideration for the views of all serv- 
ices. The committee will sponsor legislation 
to * * * add the commandant of the 
Marine Corps as a member thereof. That was 
the unanimous view of the members of the 
committee who have devoted more time to 
the Nation’s defense needs than any other 
civilian group.” 

Continuing further the committee stated 
on June 30, 1951: 

“The committee is of the view that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, with broad 
experience in all three elements (land, sea, 
and air operations) will form a catalyst and 
bridge the gap of experience and viewpoint 
which may exist between the other members, 
thus making a distinct contribution to the 
deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
is for this primary reason that the commit- 
tee recommends that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps become a full member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

We believe the committee’s position is 
well taken and that the legislation known as 
S. 677 should be enacted into law. : 





Address of Dr. Harold V. Gaskill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I include a splendid ad- 
dress by Dr. Harold V. Gaskill, chief 
scientist, United States Army, and Dep- 
uty Chief of Research and Development, 
Office of the Chief of Staff, Department 
of the Army, at ceremonies marking 
breaking of ground for Quartermaster 
Research and Development center, at 
Natick, Mass., April 19, 1952: 


Paraphrasing a statement by Paul Free- 
man, in the Principles of Scientific Research, 
we may say that at any moment in history 
we are conditioned by the degree of devel- 
opment of arts and crafts, of industry, of 
commerce, of means of communication; by 
social relationships; by philosophy; by re- 
ligion—in fact by all the social forces of 
that period. Scientific research is not as 
old as science, since the scientific method 
of searching for scientific knowledge and 
understanding was impossible until science 
had reached a stege of development which 
made the conception of scientific method 
possible. Only when society reached a cer- 
tain stage of development, and when sci- 
ence had reached a certain level, could scien- 
tific research be born. 

The Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment Center—a project which we are here 
met to initiate—has a rich heritage of scien- 
tific research. Accomplishments by the 
men who have planned and implemented re- 
search and development in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, together with the results and 
accomplishments of many other workers, 
make up that heritage. So great a heritage 
inevitably foretells a significant future. As 
has been the case in other situations, this 
facility has had some difficulty in its birth. 
At times in the past the possibility of a 
research center compatible with the impor- 
tance of the quartermaster mission in our 
defense program seemed highly remote, yet 
we are assembled today to participate 
in an action which will go a long way to- 


ward increasing the protection of our com- 
bat personnel and reducing suffering. The 
future is indeed promising. 

The first quartermaster general in our 
Army was appointed by the Continental 
Congress on June 16, 1775. Experience in 
the Revolutionary War led General Washing- 
ton to establish a supply organization under 
Maj. Gen. Nathanael Greene. In September 
1785 Congress, with a view to economy, dis- 
continued the Quartermaster Department, 
and for a period of years quartermaster sup- 
plies were furnished by civilians known as 
contractors of provisions. Every time the 
country found itself in military trouble the 
quartermaster people were reorganized and 
assigned increasing degrees of responsibil- 
ity. In the technical age of today, when 
technical and scientific supremacy is recog- 
nized to be the best as well as the cheapest 
defense, it is vital that the Quartermaster 
Corps be equipped in the manner necessary 
to do its job effectively. 

The research center now being created 
falls within the category of essential equip- 
ment. Possibly because of its early origin and 
its concern with the nonspectacular aspects 
of.military matters, the Quartermaster Corps 
had not equipped itself to pursue its own 
research in solving its problems. Such an 
approach seemed logical when there was no 
concept of possible military operations out- 
side of the Temperate Zone. Goods and 
equipment in civilian markets were, on the 
whole, adequate. 

It was not until the start of World War II 
that our nonglobal concepts caused a re- 
evaluation. We did not initiate that con- 
flict, nor did we pick the battlefields. Early 
in the conflict, calls for help came from our 
forces—freezing in the Arctic, broiling in 
the desert, and rotting in the jungles. We 
did not know how properly to protect our 
men or their equipment from the ravages of 
weather, temperature, and humidity. 

Out of this need, the quartermaster re- 
search and development organization was 
formulated with the dual mission of finding 
out how to keep our personnel fit to fight 
anywhere in the world, and how to provide 
functionally suitable food, clothing, and per- 
sonal equipment which would cause a mini- 
mum drain on human efergy and on the 
taxpayer's pocketbook. These problems are 
real for all of us, and the findings of this 
quartermaster research organization have 
benefits for.the country at large. Peace or 
war, men must be fed, clothed, and pro- 
tected. Just to the extent that the quarter- 
master research, or any Army research for 
that matter, finds out how to make things 
better, cheaper, or brings about improved 
methods of protecting man against diseases, 
insects, injuries, and ravages of nature, all 
of us benefit. 

During the past year, in spite of increased 
costs, quartermaster research and develop- 
ment people have saved the taxpayer over 
$50,000,000 in a single program—the rede- 
signing of military fabrics. This resulted 
from a culmination of new designs, improved 
fiber blending, more economical weaving and 
finishing processes—all without the sacri- 
fice of essential functional requirements. 
Our civilian economy will get the benefit of 
these discoveries as soon as the new fabrics 
are used in civilian garments, just as it 
gained from other fabrics worked out in 
World War II, which have since been made 
available for civilian use. 

To repeat, the outstanding problem be- 
fore the Quartermaster Corps is to learn bet- 
ter how to protect our men—your sons, 
brothers, or husbands—from the enyiron- 
ment and stress impacts of the areas and 
climates in which they may some day find 
themselves. Living in a temperate climate 
as we, for the most part do, and under con- 
ditions of extreme comfort, we are not 
inured to the existence or the energy de- 
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mands imposed on segments of the world’s 
population now allied against us. 

As a national policy our soldiers are not 
expendable. The quartermaster has a mis- 
sion of protecting these irreplaceable assets 
and must find out how the human body 
reacts in military stresses, and then how to 
provide protection through proper training, 
food and clothing, and personal equipment. 

The quartermaster deals with the efficiency 
and welfare of the normal man, while the 
Surgeon General concerns himself with 
health and aid to the injured or ill soldier. 
The better the job done by the quartermaster 
on his side of this complementary team of 
protection, the less the Surgeon General may 
be called upon to undertake. For example, 
the quartermaster insulated boot, which has 
greatly reduced the hazard of frostbite in 
Korea, saves men from suffering and death, 
and allows the medical personnel to give 
a more concentrated attention to other in- 
juries for which no such effective preven- 
tive measure has yet been found. This boot 
when generally available will be equally 
beneficial to all people who work in the 
cold—woodsmen, farmers, as well as to the 
increasing numbers of sports enthusiasts. 

I mentioned earlier the rich heritage of 
research accomplishment enjoyed by the 
fields we are concerned with today. I should 
like to enlarge that point briefly, and list 
a few examples, the planning and concep- 
tion of which lead one to assess the heri- 
tage as significant. In making an assess- 
ment, one must also evaluate the quality 
of the men making the plans and doing the 
research work. Dr. R. A. Millikan’ said, a 
couple of years ago, “I think that the most 
obvious teaching of the last 2 years in both 
England and America is that the most effec- 
tive defense consists in having an adequate 
supply of able, well-trained scientific men. 
But that is not only the key to our defense. 
It is also the key to all our future progress 
as a Nation.” I am sure that you will agree 
with me that the men who have given us 
the rich heritage in these fields are our 
greatest asset. Now, some of them will have 
a workshop which more nearly matches their 
canabilities. 

Proceeding with a few examples: 

Prior to World War II the development of 
clothing for protection from the environ- 
ment was an art and not a science, and 
distribution was “astronomic” in that cloth- 
ing was issued by latitude zones irrespective 
of climatic variations. 

In March 1942 when the first thermocouple 
for measuring skin temperature was used 
to rate objectively the insulation value of 
several coats, the quartermaster stepped 
through the veil from subjective art to ob- 
jective science. The quartermaster brought 
new types of specialists into its fold—clima- 
tologists, geographers, physiologists, bio- 
physicists, physicians, chemists, as well as 
the classical textile specialists. Without 
precedent the quartermaster gradvwally de- 
veloped an environmental protection sec- 
tion headed by geographers, climatologists, 
and experienced field scientists to interpret 
clothing requirements in the field, and to 
serve as a go-between from the theoretical 
scientists to the less scientific clothing de- 
signers and field soldiers. 

At the same time the Quartermaster’s 
Climatic Research Laboratory at Lawrence, 
Mass., in the modest makeshift quarters of 
the Pacific Woolen Mills, began as a center 
for biophysical research on clothing, sleep- 
ing bags, tents, and related personal equip- 
ment. The limited facilities were augmented 
by physiologists and facilities at several uni- 
versities, among them Harvard, Yale, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Rochester. Gradually 
the objective effects of clothing began to be 
separated from folklore and speculation. 





1 Millikan, R. A., What Research Is Doing 
for You; Vital Speeches of the Day. 
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The importance of air as an insulator be- 
came evident and the layer principle of 
clothing was validated and adopted. Type 
of material was found to have less bearing 
on insulation than the thickness of dead air 
that could be immobilized. The classical 
dense wool overcoat was discarded for softer, 
lighter insulation protected by a shell of 
densely woven cotton—a much more service- 
able surface for wind, rain, and mud. Hot 
weather protection emerged likewise from 
guesswork into an intimate relationship with 
the sweating mechanism of the body and the 
limiting heat removal factors of the at- 
mosphere. However, the answers were not 
simple, for there had to be further adjust- 
ments to include the protection from in- 
sects, and to meet the military requirements 
of load carrying, camouflage, and durability. 

As in all basic scientific approaches, new 
concepts emerged. The application of the 
vapor barrier principle is one which is in 
process now of revolutionizing cold-wet 
weather clothing. The concept arose in the 
minds of scientists deeply involved in the 
Army quartermaster’s scientific study of 
clothing protection. It seemingly reversed 
the principles in common acceptance of the 
use of rubber as protection from the cold 
and that the “body must breathe.” The 
body’s requirements could theoretically be 
taken care of in other manners and the ap- 
plications proved practical. The new insu- 
lated rubber combat boot was perhaps the 
first development of new clothing principles 
based upon scientific theory and not previ- 
ously in some form of native practice. Like- 
wise the promising and almost startling per- 
formance of the ail plastic vapor barrier “cold 
weather skin” suit is an extension of this 
concept which would probably never have 
occurred to the-classical cold weather cloth- 
ing artisans as a plausible solution for cold 
protection. 

The modern scientific application of chem- 
istry to textiles has made great strides in the 
past decade. Hundreds of new synthetics 
are available. Of course, American industry 
has made much of this development on its 
own initiative; however, the incessant search 
by the quartermaster for specific qualities 
cannot be underestimated as a stimulant to 
this development. Textile materials with ex- 
tended range of desired properties in cold 
and heat, durability, shrinkproofness, light 
weight, launderability, fastness of color, as 
well as flame, mildew, corrosion, grease, acid, 
and stain resistance are examples of quar- 
termaster spurs that have caused much of the 
national progress. 

Records shortly after the war showed that 
savings to the Army alone, not considering 
the American public as a whole that bene- 
fited, by developments sponsored by quarter- 
master research in shrink-proofing of wool 
would have paid for the total cost of quar- 
termaster research and development of the 
war years. Much of the benefits of 
quartermaster research is passed directly on 
to the American public, thus the effort as- 
sumes a truly national significance. 

To develop clothing suitable for all types 
of environments was not the end of the 
quartermaster’s task. He had to relate the 
clothing requirements to actual areas of 
the world. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States Army a reliable 
clothing guide is now available for most parts 
of the world, in the form of almanacs. 
These clothing almanacs show by actual 
correlation of field and laboratory tests with 
world climate the necessary clothing for 
each month of the year as one passes from 
one region to another. 

The task before the quartermaster is still 
great. Because of his leadership in this line 
of approach he has been requested to aid 
other agencies of the Army in making appli- 
cation of geographic and climatic factors as 
@ basis for developing better matching of 


equipment performance to the specific en- 
vironmental conditions of areas. 

Plastics research has produced literally 
astounding results. Film raincoats are 
known to all Americans. Doron of World 
War II, the reinforced fiberglas panels, is 
being used in body armor, and being tested 
in Korea. Industry has used these research 
results, and today fiberglas polyester molded 
panels are widely used in aircraft, boats, 
and table tops. 

Improved insecticides, rodenticides, and 
fungicides have been standardized to protect 
the soldier and his food and equipment 
against vermin. 

The primary concern and most difficult job 
of another branch is to take care of the needs 
of the field soldier adequately under the va- 
riety of conditions in which he must oper- 
ate. Its motto is “Make it lighter, make it 
smaller, make it work.” 

Instead of the pick-mattock, ax, and 
shovel which were used for digging fox holes 
early in World War II, a single tool combin- 
ing functions of all three has been devel- 
oped. A prototype of this was used in the 
groundbreaking here today—dressed up 
slightly beyond that which we furnish for 
the soldier. If the soldier's head should be 
raised a little too high above the fox hole, a 
steel helmet developed by this branch will 
serve to protect him against shell frag- 
ments. 

The success of the efforts by the Army to 
serve fresh rations or a combination of fresh 
and canned rations depends to a great extent 
upon the equipment we supply for storing, 
preparing, and distributing such food. We 
have developed, and are continuing to im- 
prove, portable and mobile refrigeration 
equipment for perishabie foods so that such 
foods can be supplied to forward troops as 
well as to rear areas and bases. 

Various items of field cooking equipment 
have been developed since the last war for 
the preparation of food in the field. An out- 
standing example is the new one-burner gas- 
Oline cooking stove that can be carried by 
the individual soldier or used for small 
groups. Large savings in critical materials 
have been made in this and other items of 
mechanical equipment. 

To help maintain the best health and san- 
itary standards, we provide laundry and dry- 
cleaning equipment, shower bath units, and 
fumigation equipment for the field. In place 
of the bulky van-type laundry used during 
the last war and weighing 20,000 pounds, we 
have provided two-trailer laundries that 
weigh 10,000 pounds for the same laundering 
capacity. They are mobile so that they can 
operate in forward areas where the need is 
great. 

The Army is continuously faced with the 
problem of handling materials of all kinds, 
including important items such as gasoline, 
Diesel fuels, lubricants, food, clothing, heat- 
ing and cooking equipment. The quanti- 
ties involved are large. Over 50 percent of 
the weight of supplies moved overseas dur- 
ing the past war consisted of fuels and lub- 
ricants. Development has been aimed at im- 
proving the equipment required for dispens- 
ing these supplies to the using soldier in 
the field. It has been aimed at making his 
job easier in terms of the loads he would 
have to lift, and to insure that he is han- 
dling the supplies with the greatest pos- 
sible degree of safety. New systems have 
been worked out for testing petroleum prod- 
ucts in the field to be sure that they have 
not been contaminated on their way to the 
user. 

Since the close of World War II the opera- 
tional rations have been completely mod- 
ernized and revised. The old chocolate bar, 
D-ration, and the K-ration are gone. The 
wartime 10-in-1 has been streamlined, by an 
increase in caloric value, more acceptable, 
improved combinations of fruit, meat, and 
vegetable items, and increased vitamin con- 
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tent. The C or combat ration has been 
greatly improved. The meat components 
have been increased from 2 to over 30, thus 
decreasing monotony with additional im- 
provements in flavor and texture. A special 
Arctic ration designed for compactness and 
high food value for individual use on patrol 
missions has been developed. Nine new 
special food packets and ration supplements 
have been developed for combat and emer- 
gency use. These items have established 
the principles which are applicable to civil- 
ian defense feeding, for use by trappers, ex- 
plorers, and civilian emergency use. 

Through intensive investigations and col- 
lections over the world, the Quartermaster 
Corps has assembled one of the world’s larg- 
est and most reliable collections of micro- 
organism-degrading barriers materials. This 
collection is now serving as the background 
and standard source of research and pro- 
curement activities on the mildew proof- 
ing of houses, paper, fabrics, paints, glues, 
and many civilian items. It is also used 
widely by universities, as well as by indus- 
trial and Government laboratories. 

In this laboratory it will be the aim to 
make all research useful. Charles F. Ket- 
tering has enunciated this philosophy with 
clarity. He thinks that even in doing re- 
search for research’s sake, one should do it 
in such a field and in such a way as will at 
least offer some possibility of yielding results 
that will be of service to humanity. “Ifa 
man is studying dredging,” said Mr. Ketter- 
ing in a homely illustration of his view, “he 
might just as well do what dredging he does 
in a place and along a definite line that 
could form a usable channel of passage 
across a too shallow lake as to choose for his 
experiments a lake altogether remote from 
navigation and then to dig in a haphazard 
manner all over it.” 

Finally, to those who have striven to make 
the Quartermaster Research and Develop- 
ment Center a reality, we are deeply grate- 
ful. This seems trite and inadequate thanks, 
but it is sincere. Without doubt those who 
labored to bring this center about will know 
their efforts are appreciated when signifi- 
cant and distinguished accomplishments 
are recorded. So to those who will work 
here we give the enlarged challenge to future 
accomplishment, 


A Dangerous Route 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention of the House to an editorial of 
the Wadena ‘(Minn.) Pioneer Journal of 
April 10, 1952. The writer of this edi- 
torial was a distinguished Member of 
this House for 32 years and chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
Eightieth Congress, the Honorable Har- 
old Knutson. No one is better qualified 
to speak, from the wealth of his experi- 
ence and his intense love of this country, 
than is Mr, Knutson as to the dangers 
that confront the American people. In- 
deed it is a dangerous route. 

The editorial follows: 

A DANGEROUS ROUTE 

We fear that comparatively few Americans 
realize how far we have moved toward statism 
the past 20 years. Time was when Con: 
chosen by the people, was the dominant 


ress, 
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power in Washington but with the advent of 
the New Deal the executive branch of the 
Government quickly took over most of these 
powers, including those that had been ex- 
pressly granted Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. From a government by law we quickly 
changed to a government by men. Execu- 
tive flats were issued almost daily, all of 
them having the force of law. Indeed, et 
one time these agencies, none of which had 
been elected by the people, made 90 percent 
of our laws, if we may call them such, Bil- 
lions were appropriated without the usual 
congressional hearings; additional billions 
were voted the President to spend as he saw 
fit and with no accounting being needed. 

Now what are some of the fruits we are 
reaping from this deplorable and tragic 
seizure of congressional power by the 
Executive: 

We have subordinated domestic policy to 
the foreign policy and the State Department 
under Acheson is the most powerful group in 
the United States. That Department even 
dictates our military policy, not to mention 
foreign aid, trade relations, immigration, 
and long-range commitments which possibly 
may involve us in all future wars. 

In 20 years we have passed through scores 
of crises which were born of incompetency 
and double dealing. 

Our national debt has jumped from $69,- 
000,000,000 to nearly $300,000,000,000 and 
millions of voters have been encouraged to 
look to the Federal Government to do for 
them the things they could and should do 
for themselves. 

Lost in the shuffle was the doctrine that 
our Government was primarily instituted 
for the specific purpose of protecting our 
freedom, our lives, and property. 

Taxes are today the highest in history and 
are going higher. Today every wage earner 
works 4 months of each year for the tax 
collector. 

The buying power of the dollar is down to 
about 53 cents compared with the 1939 dollar 
of 100 cents. 

By constantly having it dinned into our 
ears that great dangers surround us on all 
sides we now live in constant fear of inva- 
sion, defeat, and destruction. 

Destroyed is that fine old American spirit 
of fearlessness and independence that en- 
ablec our fathers to transform an empire 
wilderness into the richest and most pros- 
perous spot on all the earth in the short span 
of 150 years. Instead of maintaining un- 
beatable strength at home we are being bled 
white to help countries that refuse to help 
themselves against a myth that should hold 
no terrors for us, or the free world. 

Stalin is sitting back chuckling and 
waiting for the day a once unbeatable peo- 
ple have so weakened themselves that they 
will fall into his lap without firing a shot 
or losing a man. 

Fortunately for us, there is yet time to 
recapture our lost freedoms and our will to 
live our own lives as our fathers did, but it 
is later than we think. 








For Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, New Jersey, 
a State which has been in the forefront 
in the discovery and perfection of the 
so-called wonder drugs, has now come 
up with a new one called economycin, 
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which is being offered on the market by 
the New Jersey Taxpayers Association. 
I hope it will reach wide and effective 
use 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following release by the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association: 


ECONOMYCIN—THE WONDER CURE 


Noting that the newer anti-infective drugs, 
such as streptomycin and terramycin, are 
proving their value in saving human lives, 
the New Jersey Taxpayers Association is sug- 
gesting the application of an old and almost 
forgotten cure for the fiscal ills of govern- 
ment, which it calls economycin. 

This is not a drug, the association explains, 
but a practice—saving tax dollars through 
economy in government. 

Economycin can best be produced when a 
great many citizens tell their Congressmen 
they want economy. 

Just as the wonder cures, streptomycin and 
verramycin, are derived from the earth, 
economycin, too, is a product of the grass 
roots. Unlike cures for the relief of body ills, 
however, economycin is applied to the ills of 
government. Its effect upon humans is to 
lighten the pain of taxation. 

Economycin has wide application in both 
State and local government where it is ‘n 
constant need. Present point of greatest 
pain, however, is Washington, where fiscal 
ills of the Federal Government have reached 
epidemic proportions. 

The association urges all citizens to help 
the production of economycin by declaring 
their views on governmental economy; mark- 
ing them “urgent” and “for immediate use”; 
packaging them in verbal messages, letters or 
telegrams, and communicating them as 
quickly and in the greatest quantity possible 
to their Senzctors and Representatives at 
Washington. 

With New Jersey already the home of sev- 
eral of the wonder cures, large scale produc- 
tion of economycin would add another to this 
State's list of notable accomplishments, the 
taxpayers association concluded. 





Or Just Throw It Away, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which was published in the Minneapolis 
Star, Minneapolis, Minn., April 19, 1952: 

Or Just THROw It Away, MR. PRESIDENT 


President Truman told his press confer- 
ence Thursday that the point 4 progr.m— 
aid to backward areas—could keep America’s 
economic machine humming prosperously 
when defense spending slows down. 

In view of the world situation, a strong 
United States Military Establishment is nec- 
essary to combat the threat of encroaching 
totalitarianism. But in the sense of a con- 
structive contribution to the national wel- 
fare, rearmament is largely a waste, just as 
war is. 

The President said this country’s produce 
tion can keep going at full speed for a quar- 
ter of a century if we set the goal of raising 
the standard of living about 2 percent in un- 
derdeveloped regions abroad. 

There are some good reasons for foreign 
aid—keeping the world safer from commu- 
nism, building up new markets. 











But Mr. Truman seems to be thinking of a 
place to pour surplus production without 
getting anything substantial in return. 
There are a lot of things wrong with that 
kind of thinking. 

This country hasn't the resources to sup- 
port the rest of the world, even to the extent 
of only 1 percent or 2 percent of foreign 
needs. The drain on our natural resources— 
metals, oil, timber, soil—has been terrific in 
recent years. We've got to leave something 
for generations to come. We've got to get 
raw material from abroad to compensate us 
for what we send. That is the only sound 
basis for world trade. 

Our foreign aid programs in the past have 
been about as wasteful as our military spend- 
ing. Paul Miller, Minnesota director of ex- 
tension, returned last year from an ECA as- 
signment to Europe convinced that we would 
have gotten better results under the Marshall 
plan with half as much spending. In 
Miller’s view we created the impression that 
resources are limitless and that we made no 
sacrifice in sending assistance. The Presi- 
dent’s latest pronouncement will further 
such feeling. 

If America’s economy slows down to the 
point of real unemployment, the Nation has 
plenty of internal development which needs 
attention. Ever since the start of the war, 
public improvements have been postponed 
because men and materials could not be 
spared from military and ECA production. 

Our highways are falling apart faster than 
they are being rebuilt. The blighted areas of 
large cities are a disgrace to a nation which 
brags about its advances. Forestation, land 
and water conservation, the St. Lawrence 
seaway are a few of the big projects America 
needs. 

This is not to argue for a policy of isola- 
tionism. The United States couldn't, even if 
it wanted to, turn the clock back to a world 
where that sort of existence is possible. But 
we can and should turn from fuzzy schemes 
for spreading America’s wealth indiscrimi- 
nately over the earth. 

The best present guaranty of peace is a 
strong United States of America—strong in 
resources as well as military might. To dis- 
sipate that strength is a form of treason. 





United States Department of Agriculture 
Urges Quotas and Import Controls on 
Imported Blue Mold Cheese in Presenta- 
tion Before Tariff Commission in Ac- 
cordance With Department’s Action of 
August 9, 1951, Authorized Under Sec- 
tion 104 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1951 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Defense Production 
Act of 1951 comes up for consideration 
in the House of Representatives, I will 
offer an amendment to reenact section 
104—known as the Andresen amend- 
ment—authorizing the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the President to continue 
import controls on imports of dairy 
products, fats and oils, and other com- 
modities. This provision of existing law 
expires on June 30, 1952. Section 104 
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should be permanent legislation to pro- 
tect domestic production. At a later 
date, I will discuss all features of section 
104 to demonstrate what this provision 
of law means to American consumers, 
producers, and taxpayers. 

It is often a good idea to prove a case 
by considering arguments presented by 
those who publicly opposed a proposition. 
In pursuing such a course, I desire to 
stress that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under his discretionary authority in 
section 104, ordered import controls on 
all imported cheese and casein, and de- 
clared an embargo on imports of butter, 
fats and oils, peanuts, and so forth, on 
August 9, 1951. Subsequently repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State Department, and the 
President urged the repeal of section 104 
before appropriate committees of Con- 
gress in charge of the legislation. 

The most’ convincing arguments for 
the reenactment of section 104 will be 
found in the presentation made by the 
Department of Agriculture a few days 
ago, before the United States Tariff 
Commission, on imports of blue mold 
cheese from Denmark and other coun- 
tries. I urge careful study of the Depart- 
ment’s analysis and recommendations, 
which will be found in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

I call your particular attention to the 
Secretary’s argument beginning with 
paragraph 4 of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s presentation, which reads as 
follows: 

It is our belief that tariff concessions on 
blue mold cheese and unforeseen develop- 
ments in recent years have caused serious 
injury to domestic producers of this cheese 
prior to the control of imports under section 
104 and threaten to cause further serious 
injury to these producers upon the expira- 


tion of that authority. The facts which lead 
us to this conclusion are as follows. 


I particularly urge a careful reading 
of the entire title, “Injury to Domestic 
Industry.” I also quote from paragraphs 
9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 to demonstrate what 
has happened to domestic production of 
blue cheese because of large imports in 
1950 and 1951. The same situation will 
occur in the case of butter, other dairy 
products, fats and oils, peanuts, and so 
forth, in the event that section 104 is 
not reenacted. 

e 


3. Unrestricted imports threaten to cause 
serious injury to the domestic blue mold 
cheese industry. Consumption of this type 
of cheese in the United States has been 
maintained at an average of about 10,300,000 
pounds annually during the past 5 years. 
However, as a result of increased imports, 
the proportion of this consumption met by 
domestic production has steadily declined. 

The decline received its initial impetus 
f-om devaluation—but was accelerated by 
th: tariff concession in May 1950. This is 
demonstrated by the data on monthly im- 
ports and wholesale prices of imported cheese 
in New York (including duty) shown in 
table 1. 

10 


The effects of these increased imports on 
the proportion of the United States market 
supplied annually by domestic production 
are shown in the table below. In 1947, do- 
mestic production supplied the entire mar- 


ket. In 1949, it provided 86 percent of the 
market. In 1950, the domestic producers 
supplied 69 percent of the market. In the 
first 7 months of 1951, prior to the imposition 
of import controls, the share of the market 


Period 


1947 
1948 
1949 
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12 
In spite of the fact that import controls 
on blue mold cheese were put into effect 
on August 9, 1951, total imports for the cal- 
endar year reached 5,050,000 pounds, an all- 
time record. Had import controls not been 
instituted, it is certain that 1951 imports 
would have been much larger. It should 
also be emphasized that imports of blue 
mold cheese during 1951 were almost twice 
as large as the average annual quantities 
imported during the pre-war period 1935- 

1840 (2,754,000 pounds). 

13 


Domestic production of blue mold cheese 
on the other hand has been steadily declin- 
ing since 1947. The decline year by year 
has very closely approximated the year by 
year increase in imported supplies. If this 
trend is resumed, which could be expected 
if imports are permitted on an unrestricted 
basis, it appears likely that domestic produc- 
tion of blue mold cheese could soon be 
largely supplanted by imports. 


The Department of Agriculture rec- 
ommends the continuation of import 
controls in paragraph (15) in accordance 
with the same formula adopted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on August 9, 
1951, under authority of section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1951. I 
herewith quote the recommendations of 
the Department: 


Suggested action: Under section 7, author- 
ity is provided for the withdrawal or modi- 
fication of a tariff concession, its suspension 
in whole or in part or the establishment of 
import quotas to the extent and for the time 
necessary t» prevent or remedy injury to the 
domestic industry. Import quotas would, in 
our opinion, give the most definite assurance 
that imports would not result in serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry. Quota limi- 
tations on imports would thus permit do- 
mestic producers to plan their production of 
blue mold cheese on a basis of knowing the 
maximum quantities which could be im- 
ported and sold in competition with their 
supplies. Furthermore, quota limitations 
would make it impossible for foreign coun- 
tries to negate the effect of a tariff increase 
by devaluation of their dollar exchange rates. 

Considering «hat conditions have changed 
substantially since prewar, the period 1948~- 
50 appears vo be the most recent “represent- 
ative period” to utilize as a basis for quotas 
on imports of blue mold cheese. The use of a 
prewar period would fail to recognize that 
the domestic industry was primarily respon- 
sible for increasing domestic consumption of 
blue mold cheese from about 3,000,000 
pounds to over 10,000,000 pounds annually. 
The use of the war period would not be 
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supplied by domestic producers dropped to 
about 50 percent, resulting from the imports 
of 3,400.000 pounds. Since the imposition 
of import controls, the share of domestic pro- 
ducers has increased. 
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representative since virtually no imports 
came into the United States during the pe- 
riod 1942-46. The 1948-50 period was util- 
ized by the Department as a basis for estab- 
lishing import quotas under section 104 of 
the Defense Production Act, as amended. 


The arguments of the Department of 
Agriculture as presented to the United 
States Tariff Commission read as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT ON Bive Motp CuFrse SUBMITTED 
TO THE UNITED States TARIFF COMMISSION 
BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE IN CONNECTION WITH THE HEAR- 
ING AND INVESTIGATION PURSUANT TO SEC- 
TION 7 OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
Act or 1951 

1 

Import restrictions now in effect: Since 
August 9, 1951, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has controlled imports of blue mold 
cheese under the provisions’ of section 104 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. In accordance with this legis- 
lation, the Secretary of Agriculture has de- 
termined that imports of blue mold cheese 
at a level not in excess of average annual 
imports during the period 1948-50, with 
exceptions for hardship and other specified 
cases, would not result In one or more of 
the three effects set forth in the act. These 
effects include impairment or reduction of 
domestic production below certain specified 
levels, interference with the orderly mar- 
keting and storing of domestically produced 
supplies and increased expenditures under 
any price support program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Regulations covering 
import restrictions on cheese issued by the 
Department of Agriculture are set forth in 
Defense Food Order No. 3, a copy of which 
is enclosed. 

2 

Section 104 will expire on June 30, 1952, 
The President has requested the Congress 
not to extend this section of the act and has 
stated that other legislative authority was 
available and would be utilized, when neces- 
sary, to control imports of agricultural com- 
modities. The other legislation referred to 
includes section 7 of the Trade Agreemen‘s 
Extension Act of 1951 and section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

3 

Urgency of investigation: It is important 
that the Tariff Commission conduct its in- 
vestigation promptly and take necessary ac- 
tion with respect to imports of blue mold 
cheese prior to the expiration of section 104 
of the Defense Production Act, as amended. 
This is necessary in order to prevent sericus 
injury to the domestic biue moid cheése 
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industry. It-is the view of the Department 
of Agriculture that unrestricted imports of 
blue mold cheese, which would otherwise 
occur after June 30, 1952, would result in 
further serious injury to the domestic blue 
mold cheese industry. 

Injury to domestic industry: It is our belief 
that tariff concessions on blue mold cheese 
and unforeseen developments in recent years 
have causec serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers of this cheese prior to the control of 
imports under section 104 and threaten to 
cause further serious injury to these pro- 
ducers upon the expiration of that authority. 
The facts which lead us to this conclusion 
are as follows: 

5 


The tariff concessions granted by the 
United States have been substantial. The 
Tariff Aci of 1930 provided a duty on im- 
ports cf blue mold cheese amounting to 7 
cents per pound but not less than 35 percent 
ad valorem. In June 1936 the tariff duty 
was reduced to a level of 5 cents per pound 
but not less than 25 percent ad valorem. 
A further reduction of tariff duties was made 
in May 1950 to a level of 3 cents per pound 
but not less than 15 percent ad valorem. The 
ad valorem rates have been the effective rates 
and the reduction in duty has been much 
larger than the 4 cents indicated by the per 
pound rate change. For example, if the 35 
percent ad valorem rate had been ‘n effect 
during July 190 the duty would have been 
12.4 cents per pound instead of 5.3 cents per 
pound. 

6 


Marked changes in the price relationships 
between imported and domestic blue mold 
cheese occurred immediately after the 1950 
reduction in tariff duties. In 1948 when im- 
ports were first resumed in volume after the 
war, prices of imported cheese exceeded the 
prices of domestic cheese by from 8 to 17 
cents per pound. (See table 1.) In 1949 
prices of imported cheese exceeded prices on 
domestic cheese by 8.5 to 2 cents per pound. 
In 1950, prior to the tariff concession, the 
imported cheese sold at prices of 7.5 to 8.5 
cents per pound above domestic cheese. For 
the remainder of 1950, after the tariff con- 
cession became fully effective, prices of do- 
mestic and imported cheese were approxi- 
mately at the same level. From mid-January 
of 1951 through July 1951 prices of imported 
blue mold cheese were from 1 to 4 cents per 
pound below prices of domestic cheese. It 
was this condition which prompted the do- 
mestic blue mold cheese industry to file an 
application for relief from the tariff conces- 
sion with the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion on June 7, 1951. 

7 

Since the institution of import controls 
on blue mold cheese in August 1951, prices 
of the imported cheese have increased some- 
what above prices of domestic blue mold 
cheese. This situation reflects a price in- 
crease apparently instituted by foreign pro- 
ducers to compensate for the restricted sup- 
ply of imported cheese permitted to enter 
the United States market as a result of action 
under section 104. 

8 

The domestic price of blue mold cheese 
has remained relatively stable since 1949 
and te changes in price relationships from 
1949 to July 1951, described above, therefore 
resulted almost entirely from a reduction in 
the duty-paid price of imported blue mold 
cheese. This drop in duty-paid prices of 
imported blue mold cheese has been in large 
part due to the tariff concession of May 1950 
as well as to currency devaluation. This is 
indicated in chart I which shows wholesale 
prices of domestic and imported Danish blue 


mold cheese in New York. There have been 
two major declines in prices of imported 
blue mold cheese during the period 1949-51. 
The first decline, which narrowed the spread 
between imported and domestic prices, oc- 
curred shortly after devaluation of European 
currencies in September 1949. The second 
decline which completely closed the gap be- 
tween prices of imported and domestic 
cheese, occurred shortly after and appears 
to have been brought on by the tariff con- 
cession granted in May 1950. The concession 
in the ad valorem rate of dvty from 25 per- 
cent to 15 percent made it possible for for- 
eign sellers to bring their price, on a duty- 
paid basis, down to a level equal to the do- 
mestic price by only a further slight reduc- 
tion in price. 


9 
Unrestricted imports threaten to cause 
serious industry to the domestic blue mold 
cheese industry. Consumption of this type 
of cheese in the United States has been main- 
tained at an average of about 10,300,000 
pounds annually during the past 5 years. 
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12 
In spite of the fact that import controls 
on blue mold cheese were put into effect on 
August 9, 1951, total imports for the calendar 
year reached 5,050,000 pounds, an all-time 
record. Had import controls not been insti- 
tuted, it is certain that 1951 imports would 
have been much larger. It should also be 
emphasized that imports of blue mold cheese 
during 1951 were almost twice as large as the 
average annual quantities imported during 
the prewar period 1936-40 (2,754,000 
pounds). 
13 


Domestic production of blue mold cheese 
on the other hand has been steadily declin- 
ing since 1947. The decline year by year has 
very closely approximated the year by year 
increase in imported supplies. If this trend 
is resumed, which could be expected if im- 
perts are permitted on an unrestricted basis, 
it appears likely that domestic production of 
blue mold cheese could soon be larg -'y sup- 
planted by imports. 


14 


Because of the threat of unrestricted im- 
ports of blue mold cheese upon the expira- 
tion of section 104, domestic producers have 
not been willing to increase their production 
of blue mold cheese to the levels that pre- 
vailed prior to the 1950 tariff concession. Be- 
fore domestic production can be increased, 
producers must have assurance that they will 
have a fair proportion of the United States 
market instead of an uncertain residual pro- 
portion of the market remaining after im- 
ports have been entered. Definite assurance 
at this time that section 7 action will be 
taken to restrict imports of blue mold cheese 
would encourage the domestic industry to in- 
crease their output. Ordinarily blue mold 
cheese is aged from 60 to 120 days prior to 


Produc- 
tion 
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However, as a result of increased imports, 
the proportion of this consumption met by 
domestic production has steadily declined. 
The decline received its initial impetus from 
devaluation, but was accelerated by the tariff 
concession in May 1950. This is demon- 
strated by the data on monthly imports and 
wholesale prices of imported cheese in New 
York (including duty) shown in table 1. 


10 


The effects of these increased imports on 
the proportion of the United States market 
supplied annually by domestic production 
are shown in the table below. In 1947, do- 
mestic production supplied the entire mar- 
ket. In 1949, it provided 86 perrent of the 
market. In 1950, the domestic producers 
supplied 69 percent of the market. In the 
first 7 months of 1951, prior to che imposi- 
tion of import controls, the share of the 
market supplied by domestic producers 
dropped to about 50 percent, resulting from 
imports of 3,400,000 pounds. Since the im- 
position of import controls, the share of 
domestic producers has increased. 


11 


Percent 


Total 


Imports supply 


United 
States pro- 
duction 


Imports 


Thousands 
of pounds 
10, 580 10, 581 
9, 289 977 10, 266, 
8, 141 1, 301 9, 442 
7, 657 3, 492 11, 149 
6,170 5,050 10, 220 
3, 370 3, 410 6, 770 
3, 050 2, 497 5, 547 


marketing by the cheese trade. We are now 
approaching the season of the year when 
milk available for cheese production is most 
plentiful. 

15 

Suggested action: Under section 7, author- 
ity is provided for the withdrawal or modi- 
fication of a tariff concession, its suspension 
in whole or in part or the establishment of 
import quotas to the extent and for the time 
necessary to prevent or remedy injury to the 
domestic industry. Import quotas would, in 
our opinion, give the most definite assurance 
that imports would not result in serious in- 
jury to the domestic industry. Quota limi- 
tations on imports would thus permit domes- 
tic producers to plan their production of 
blue mold cheese on a basis of knowing the 
maximum quantities which could be im- 
ported and sold in competition with their 
supplies. Furthermore, quota limitations 
would make it impossible for foreign coun- 
tries to negate the effect of a tariff increase 
by devaluation of their dollar exchange 
rates. 

Considering that conditions have changed 
substantially since prewar, the period 1948- 
50 appears to be the most recent “represent- 
ative period” to utilize as a basis for quotas 
on imports of blue mold cheese. The use 
of a prewar period would fail to recognize 
that the domestic industry was primarily 
responsible for increasing domestic consump- 
tion of blue mold cheese from about 3,000,- 
000 pounds to over 10,000,000 pounds annual- 
ly. The use of the war period would not be 
representative since virtually no imports 
came into the United States during the 
period 1942-1946. The 1948-1950 period was 
utilized by the Department as a basis for es- 
tablishing import quotas under Section 104 
of the Defense Production Act, as amended. 
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TaBLe 1.—Wholesale prices for domestic and 
imported Danish blue mold cheese, in New 
York by months, January 1948-March 1952 


{Based on published prices obtained from trade sources, 
New York, N. Y.] 
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Up to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a very excellent and thought-provok- 
ing editorial from the Alliance (Ohio) 
Review of Saturday, April 19. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Up To CONGRESS 

Freedom-loving Americans may thank 
their lucky stars before the year is out for 
the fact that we have a Congress. It may be 
Congress, which often is a fun-poking target 
for Americans, that will save the country 
from the power-grabbing urge that seems to 
be impelling President Truman in the waning 
days of his administration. 

First he grabbed the railroads; then the 
steel industry, America’s basic business. Now 
he implies that he thinks he has the power 
to seize the Nation's newspapers and radio 


stations. This might be easily laughed off 
if it were not for what has gone before and 
which appears in the offing. 

This authoritative philosophy which Mr. 
Truman is harshly and wantonly bringing 
to the forefront in the waning months of 
his tenure is an affront to all Americans, not 
merely to the editors to whom he was talking 
and to the stee: shareholders whose proper- 
ties he has already taken over. 

While the President's press-radio pro- 
nouncement was, as the White House ampli- 
fication stated, a “hypothetical answer to a 
hypothetical question,” it, nevertheless, is a 
clear revelation of what is going on in his 
mind. The implications are ugly, sinister. 

In the past, Mr. Truman and some of his 
cronies have sniped at the press at frequent 
intervals for daring to stand up in opposition 
to some of the administration's more irre- 
sponsible actions. There has been more than 
an indication that they would like to throttle 
such free expression if they could This 
latest statement is the culmination of that 
trend. 

Mr. Truman’s attitude, plainly expressed 
to the editors and put into actual practice 
in the steel seizure, causes proper concern 
to every American. For, as it has been well 
said, if the President can Seize the steel in- 
dustry without specific authorization from 
Congress, he indeed might be motivated, 
out of some instance of political impulse or 
spite, to seize all the corner grocery stores, all 
the shops and all the savings bank deposits, 
and hand them over to any pressure group 
that he selects. 

That is the samre formula by which Argen- 
tina’s dictator, Juan Peron, seized the free 
press of Argentina. His stooges infiltrated 
and seized control of Argentina‘s labor 
unions, which then were made the tools of 
dictatorship in the black-out of democracy in 
that country. That is the same pattern by 
which Americans—workers as well as busi- 
ness—wilil lose their free enterprise and their 
liberties unless they awake before it is too 
late. 

Adolf Hitler began talking about “inherent 
powers” to soften up the German Republic 
for his dictatorship. The German people and 
the national legislature remained apathetic 
with the grim result that the world now 
knows. 

America today is confronted with a very 
real precedent of socialistic nationalization, 
fostered by an administration which is at- 
tempting to set up bloc pressures and class 
against class to accomplish its ends of per- 
petuation in power. 

Until next January, at least, they must 
look to their Congress for the protection of 
the Nation’s liberties. 


Truman’s Outrageous Harangue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am pleased to direct the attention 
of my colleagues to the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat on Thursday, April 10, 
1952: 

TRUMAN’S OUTRAGEOUS HAaRANGUE 

Adolf Hitler in his wildest days never 
topped President Truman's hysterical de- 
nunciation of the steel industry on Tuesday 
night. For, in a shocking new abuse of his 
high office, he in effect told every big indus- 
try in the United States: 
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“Hereafter—regardiess of fact, justice, 
precedent or law—you will kowtow to organ- 
ized labor or I will not only seize you, but 
publicly crucify you.” 

From the day more than a year ago that 
he yielded to labor's walkout from the new 
Wage Stabilization Board and stacked the 
reorganized board with prolabor “public” 
members, he deliberately steered the steel 
industry to a strike crisis that probably never 
would have materialized had he ethically 
kept hands off. f 

Then at the eleventh hour he delivered, in 
tones and countenance of hatred, an un- 
precedented blast at steel management. 
Labor was the temperate, innocent victim 
in the controversy; management the greedy, 
traitorous monster. Management in its 
selfishness was about to deprive troops in 
Korea of weapons; therefore, he had to seize 
the industry. Nowhere, he implied, was he, 
the Government nor the union to blame. 

Coming from the President of the United 
States, the frenzied misstatements of facts 
were truly appalling. There can be little 
doubt the encompassing nature of his at- 
tack will encourage all big industry, in its 
own defense against a demonstrated desire 
for dictatorship, to form a solid front with 
steel in at least a court attack, if. not com- 
plete rebellion against recommendations of 
presidential boards. There was no mood of 
dignity or conciliation; only the rantings 
of a socializer gone berserk. In any issue, 
public or private, such performance would 
be an outrage against White House de- 
corum. 

His thesis was that steel profits are ex- 
orbitant and well able to absorb the wage 
rise without any boost in prices. Bolstering 
his argument with frank deception, he re- 
f-rred to the wage board's recommendation 
as involving only a 13%4-cent wage increase. 
Unmentioned were the fringe benefits, which 
would raise the total to 26 to 28 cents by 
the board’s calculation and to 29.8 cents by 
industry's. He said condemningl, steel 
profits are $19.50 a ton, without citing any 
other figures allowing fair comparison. 

He ignored the fact that $19.50 a ton is 
before an average 61 percent tax bite, be- 
fore reserves for the plant expansion gov- 
ernment has cudgeled steel to build; before 
dividends to stockholders (United States 
Steel alone has 240,000). Nothing of the 
fact that United States Steel’s profits, after 
taxes alone, were only 5.2 cents per dollar 
of sales, as against 7.3 cents in 1950. Noth- 
ing of the fact the Nation’s 109,000,000-ton 
steel capacity represents an equipment in- 
vestment of $200 per ton or $21,000,000,000, 
Nothing of the fact it provides the liveli- 
hood for 650,000 Americans. 

“The plain fact is,” he declared, “the steel 
industry has never been so profitable as it is 
today—at least not since the profiteering 
days of World War I.” Yet the plain fact 
is—by the Government’s own figures, if Mr. 
Truman had troubled to look—that the 35 
biggest steel companies in 1951 had a de- 
crease of 13 percent in net income after 
taxes, although dollar sales were up 22 per- 
cent. 

According to an independent computation 
made for Globe-Democrat Columnist Ray- 
mond Moley, United States Steel in 1902 to 
1911 paid 33 percent of its income from sales 
to its employees, and in 1942 to 1951, 48 per- 
cent. The profits that must provide for 
stockholders went down 28 percent during 
the second period, despite a 94 percent in- 
crease in sales. Thus the thousands of stock- 
holders who have their savings tied up in 
Steel are getting a far worse deal than em- 
ployees. The stockholder, union pleas to the 
contrary, is increasingly the forgotten man, 

Nevertheless, Mr. Truman says “anybody 
can see” Steel is well able to absorb this un- 
precedented wage hike because “profits are 
running at the rate of $2,500,000,000 a year.” 
Any refuting considerations he labels ‘‘propa- 
ganda,” and sneeringly reminds the industry 
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it can get, if it is so contemptible as to insist, 

a $3 or $4 price rise under the administra- 
tion’s pet anathema, the Capehart amend- 
ment. 

He charged steel attempts to break the law 
bv getting $12, but nothing, naturally of the 
wage board’s demolition of the wage formula, 
No, the wage rise is fair and reasonable. 
Throughout he carefully avoided the union 
shop issue, and the Government's new expe- 
dition into a prolabor field even Franklin 
Roosevelt warned it should avoid. The soft- 
pedaled invasion is at least half responsible 
for industry's balk. 

The President waxed effusive on the impar. 
tiality of the wage board and its decision. 
Actually the Government faction of the 
board was packed, at least 4 to 2, wit’, men 
who either had been full-time employees of 
CIO or A. F. of L., or were beholden to union 
leaders ior part of their incomes. So it was 
at least four prolabor public members voting 
with labor's six against industry's six, plus 
Possibiy two other public members. How 
many unbiased awards could come out of 
such 10 to 8 combination? 

The apex of his bitter rationalization came 
with his explanation of why he flouted the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

CIO’s Philip Murray has been most coop- 
erative, his reasoning went, and kindly con- 
sented to four strike postponements waiting 
for industry to yield. Therefore, Taft-Hart- 
ley’s required new board of inquiry and 80- 
day cooling-off period would accomplish 
nothing that Murray’s 99-day benevolence 
had not accomplished. 

Or did the President fear a new board 
might not be so easily stacked, nor its ver- 
dict be so favorable to labor? Or did he fear 
another brazen defiance of the wage-price 
controls pretense might lead to more 
Charles E. Wilson walkouts by the industrial 
leaders on whose ability the national defense 
depends? 

Seldom has United States history recorded 
@ more fallacious, intemperate, hate-filled 
outburst from a President of the United 
States. Regardless of the merits of this 
case, it was inexcusable even as a departing 
left-wing volley in behalf of the Democratic 
Party or a subtle hint he could be drafted 
for renomination. 

Whatever the final settlement, it has done 
terrible harm to the teamwork the national 
safety demands of industry, labor, and Gov- 
ernment. It revealed the President as an 
exponent of nationalization of American 
industry, despite the sorry showing of such 
exploits in England. 

Already there are reports a good portion of 
rank-and-file union members think the Gov- 
ernment has gone to perilous extreme. We 
cannot believe labor generally approves such 
Federal strong-arming. 

Certainly, with such a man as Chief Execu- 
tive, it was dangerous for the House yester- 
day to vote a new extension of Presidential 
control powers over the economy. 

Mr. Truman has coldly led the steel indus- 
try to crisis for his party's own profit, then 

delivered an ultimatum to all manufactur- 
ing that there will be teamwork—“my way 
or else.” Hitler or Stalin themselves couldn't 
have been more callous. 








The Plight of the Aged 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, no group 
is more deeply affected, nor more serious« 
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ly hurt, by inflation and by the steadily 
rising cost of living than are our senior 
citizens, the elderly people who have 
served so well and now are trying to live 
out their days on pensions. 

The pittance they receive is made 
smaller by the fact that it buys so much 
less food and clothing and shelter in 
these days. Boris Shishkin, economist 
for the American Federation of Labor, 
tells the story well in an article printed 
in a recent issue of the American Federa- 
tionist. 

I hope all the Members will read Mr. 
Shishkin’s article which follows and then 
join me in urging such legislation that 
will raise our old people from the miser- 
able existence we are now forcing upon 
them: 


THE PLIGHT OF THE AGED 
(By Boris Shishkin) 


Are you complaining that the wages you 
earn will not stretch far enough to keep tp 
with the rising cost of living? Most likely 
you are. That is the fix in which most wage 
earners find themselves today. 

When you do complain, remember that 
you are in a fix despite the fact that your 
wages have been going up. Your trouble has 
been that prices have been going up faster 
than your wages. 

Think of the fix of the people whose in- 
comes stand still. Inflation puts you in a 
squeeze. It is crushing to those whose in- 
comes are fixed. People whose livelihood 
depends on pensions and annuities suffer 
most from inflation. 

Take the case of an elderly couple over 65 
living alone. Lets call them Mr. and Mrs, 
Jones. They live in a small two-room anart- 
ment in Portland, Oreg. How much do they 
need to live on? 

After a careful survey, a modest budget 
was worked out in 34 large cities to deter- 
mine how much elderly people need to be 
able to live. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which developed this budg- 
et for each city, figured it closely to the need, 

In a very real sense, it is a modest budget. 
It represents no more than a level of living 
making it possible for an elderly couple to 
obtain goods and services necessary to main- 
tain health. It enables them to get about 
and take care of themselves. It allows for 
normal participation in community life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones’ case is typicel. Mr. 
Jones is retired. Their modest two-room 
apartment is adequate, but barely adequate. 
Mrs. Jones does the cooking. Between the 
two of them they keep their little place 
neat. They don’t own an automobile. They 
are living thriftily and making every dollar 
count. 

In June 1947, the Joneses needed, for mod- 
est living, a budget of $1,558 a year. 

But the cost of living went up. By Oc- 
tober 1950, this eldery couple required a 
budget of $1,866 a year to maintain the same 
standard of living. They needed an income 
almost 20 percent higher. This was not pos- 
sible because their income was always the 
same. 

To the Joneses inflation is a deadly threat. 
They have been living on a total fixed in- 
come of $125 a month. In 1947 their 
monthly budget called for $129.83. They cut 
a few corners. Skimped a little. But they 
made out. 

As time went on, the signs of inflation 
became more and more ominous. By Octo- 
ber 1950, the rent for their little apartment 
went up from $38.90 a month to $52.50. Rent 
has a way of doing that when there is no 
rent control. Yet rent is one thing you can’t 
skimp on. It must be paid. 

By October 1950, all the expenses which 
the Joneses had to meet had risen to $155.50 
amonth, So they were $30.50 short of mak- 
ing ends meet on their $125 fixed budget. 








When you get to this point, you no longer 
just cut corners. You begin to cut, and 
cut deeply, into vital necessities. 

And when will this elderly couple reach 
a point when they won't have to cut any 
more? The budget figures through October 
1950, are actual. The consumers’ price in- 
dex for Portland, Oreg., enables us to esti- 
mate that by the end of 1951 the Joneses 
needed $166 a month in order to live. 

If their income was still the same—only 
$125 a month—that meant a monthly deficit 
of $41 amonth. Even if they received a small 
increase in their old-age pension, which 
made up only about half of their income, the 
rising cost of living more than outran it. 


Could they manage? We don’t know. We 
have lost track of Mr. and Mrs. Jones. They 
are no longer in their little apartment. All 


we know is that one day the strain of rising 
prices reached a breaking point. All we know 
is that one day their modest little world was 
shattered and they went somewhere else. 

We can only guess that they are now hud- 
dling somewhere in the slums. They have 
probably lost that vitalizing feeling of self- 
reliance and self-respect. It is probably 
harder for them to keep their health and 
strength. Inflation has denied them a quiet 
and happy ending to their hard-working 
lives. 

Cost of living is relatively high in Portland. 
Yet it is not as high there as it is in Mil- 
waukee or Boston. And it is about the same 
as in Washington, Los Angeles, and Houston. 
The story of Mr. and Mrs. Jones has been 
repeated thousands of times in all these 
cities. 

Bear in mind, however, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones were comparatively well off. The 
plight of many other elderly couples in our 
midst is far worse. 

Out of a total of over 13,000,000 people over 
65 years of age, only three and one-third mil- 
lion are drawing benefits under the Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance program. 
The average monthly benefit for a single re- 
tired worker at the end of 1951 was $42. For 
an elderly husband and wife it was $65. 

Remember that the monthly income of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones was $125. They and other 
elderly couples receiving a similar income 
would be getting $60 a month from sources 
other than old-age insurance. One-third of 
all married couples covered by the system 
had their old-age insurance benefits as the 
sole source of their income. In the Case of 
single men, 45 percent had no income other 
than their old-age benefits. 

Older people receiving supplementary in- 
come in addition to their benefits did not 
receive very much of asupplement. Four out 
of five aged married couples had, beside their 
benefits, less than $50 a month in supple- 
mentary retirement income. Most of those 
receiving old-age benefits had little or no 
assets that they could draw on to provide ad- 
ditional income in an emergency. Such as- 
sets as they had, if used up at the rate of 
$25 a month, would not last the rest of their 
lives in the majority of cases. 

Employed workers who have been squeezed 
hard by the rising cost of living wonder how 
retired old people without outside support 
can possibly survive in these times on as 
small an income as they get. 

The fact is that many of them cannot 
make ends meet and must, in addition, re- 
ceive public assistance. 

If our old-age insurance system is to work 
effectively, it should replace public assist- 
ance, which under Federal-State programs 
makes up deficiencies in the income of the 
aged. Beginning in February 1951, the num- 
ber of aged persons en old-age insurance ex- 
ceeded the number receiving assistance for 
the first time. 

If the gains made in 1950 in improving 
and strengthening the old-age and survivors 
insurance system are to be retained, an irma- 
mediate increase in the insurance benefits fs 
imperative. Last June this old-age assistance 
averaged $43.23 a month. When you include 
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payments to aged wives, widows, and parents, 
the average insurance payments to aged per- 
sons was less than $38 per month. 

It is a matter of justice and equity that 
insurance benefits be set at a higher level. 
Only by doing sc will we in America keep 
the faith with the older people to whom we 
have given a promise of social security. 

Substantial improvements were made in 
the Federal system of old-age and survivors 
insurance in 1950. They were made 11 years 
after the previous basic change which in- 
cluded survivors’ benefits. We cannot wait 
another 11 years before making further nec- 
essary improvements in the program. 

A moderate raise in the monthly benefit 
amount and other improvements in the ben- 
efit formula can be accomplished within the 
present system without increasing tax con- 
tributions. The case for action to improve 
the benefits is established beyond dispute. 

In the name of fairness to those who have 
worked before us to make America a better 
place to live, let everyone call upon Congress 
to act now to improve the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance standards, 


The College and University Preparation of 
Members of Congress, 1937 to 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herewith a study which has 
been compiled by Dr. George S. Reuter, 
Jr., a professor in the University of Mis- 
souri. In my judgment, it is most inter- 
esting and timely. 


THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PREPARATION OF 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 1937-51 


(By George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

The American people are always interested 
in the Members of Congress. As suggested 
by Dr. Ralph Knupp Watkins, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the voters will be par- 
ticularly interested in 1952. 

The various editions of the Congressional 
Directory were used to secure the data be- 
low. As some Members did not give bio- 
graphical sketches complete enough to in- 
clude all factors, there may be a few under- 
statements. Twenty-three points were es- 
tablished to classify this information. They 
are: 

1. No university or college training indi- 
cated. 

2. State university attended in State of 
election. 

3. State college attended in State of elec- 
tion. 

4. State university attended outside State 
of election. 

5. State college attended outside State of 
election. 

6. Private university attended in State of 
election. 

7. Private college attended in State of 
election. 

8. Private university attended outside 
State of election. 

9. Private college attended outside State 
of election. 

10. Additional education secured in State 
university and State college in State of elec- 
tion 


11. Additional education secured in pri- 
vate university and private college in State 
of election. 


12. Additional education secured in State 
university and State college outside State 
of election. 

13. Additional education secured in pri- 
vate university and private college outside 
State of election. 

14. Additional education abroad. 

15. M. A., M. S., etc. degrees secured. 

16. Honorary doctorate degrees. 

17. Phi Beta Kappa members. 

18. A. B., B. &., etc. degrees secured except 
professional. 

19. LL. B. degrees secured. 

20. M. D. degrees secured. 

21. D. D. S. degrees secured. 

22. J. D. degrees secured. 

23. Ph. D. degrees secured. 


The standing of the 435 Members of the 
U. S. House of Representatives concerning 
the 23 points 
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The standing of the 96 Members of the 


U. S. Senate concerning the 23 points 
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Maple Sirup Industry of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 
Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to an 
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interesting and informative essay of the 
maple sirup industry of Minnesota. It 
was written by Mr. John F. Palm, of the 
Isle Civic and Commerce Association, of 
Isle, Minn., and gives us a colorful pic- 
ture of the spring work on Mille Lacs 
Lake during maple sirup making time: 
MapPLe Sirup MAKING ON MILLE Lacs Lake 


Billowing clouds of fragrant steam from 
numerous sugar houses scattered around the 
south shore of Mille Lacs Lake in the vicinity 
of the village of Isle, tell the people of the 
North Star State that spring has come. It 
is necessary to tell them because the winds 
are icy, there are 2 or 3 feet of snow in the 
woods, and the roads are bottomless—once 
you drive off the “black-top.” 

Sap boiling is a business as old as the State 
itself. No other State, with the possible ex- 
ception of Vermont, has so many sugar 
maples—Acer saccharum of the botanist—as 
does Minnesota. The tree is very valuable. 
The hard wocd is ideal for furniture, floor- 
ing, and tools. It is also the perfect fire- 
wood to toast your toes by the fireplace in 
winter. In autumn its leaves are magnifi- 
ciently crimson, gold and scarlet—the most 
glorious extravagance of colors in creation, 
Also, its sap produces sugar in early spring. 

The Indians knew about it. The white 
settlers learned it, and Minnesotans have 
been boiling maple sap ever since. The 
moment the contest between the sun and 
the frost fairly begins, maple sugar weather 
begins. And the more even the contest, 
the sweeter the sirup. It seems a sort of 
see-saw, as if the sun drew the sap up and 
the frost drew it down. An excess of either 
stops the flow. Eefore the sun gets power 
to lock up the work of the sun again, there 
is no sap. But when it freezes soundly at 
night, with a bright, warm sun the next 
day, with the wind in the west, and with 
no signs of a storm, the veins of the maples 
fairly thrill. Pierce the bark anywhere, and 
out gushes the clear, sweet liquid. But let 
the wind change to the south and blow 
moist and warm, destroying that crispness 
of the air, and the flow slackens at once, 
unless there is a deep snow in the woods 
to counteract or neutralize the warmth, in 
which case the sap run may continue till 
the rains set in. The rough-coated old 
trees—one would not think that they could 
scent a change so quickly through that wrap- 
per of dead, dry bark an inch or more thick, 
but their nerves of taste and smell are no 
doubt underground, imbedded in the mois- 
ture, and if there is anything that responds 
quickly to atmospheric changes it is water. 

A sap run seldom lasts more than a few 
days. By that time there is a change in 
the weather, perhaps a rainstorm, which 
takes the frost neatly all out of the ground. 
Then, before there can be another run, the 
trees must be “wound up” again, as it were, 
and the storm must “come off” cold. Pres- 
ently the sun rises again and cuts the snow 
or softens the hard-frozen ground with his 
beams, and the trees take on a fresh start. 
The men and boys then go through the 
woods, emptying the buckets or the pails 
and reclaiming those that have blown away, 
and the delightful work is resumed. But 
the first run, like first love, is always the 
best, always the fullest, always the sweetest. 
There is a purity and delicacy of flavor 
about the sirup that surpasses any subse- 
quent yield. 

Maple sirup is peculiarly an American 
product, the discovery of it dating back into 
the early history of New England. The first 
settlers usually caught the sap in rude 
troughs and boiled it down in kettles slung 
to a pole by a chain, the fire being built 
around them. The first step in the way of 
improvement was to use tin pans instead 
of troughs, and a large stone arch in which 
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the kettles or caldrons were set with the 
fire beneath them. But of late years, as 
the question of fuel has become a more im- 
portant one, greater improvements have been 
made. The arch has given place to an im- 
mense stove designed for that special pur- 
pose, and the kettles to broad, shallow 
sheet-iron pans; the object being to econo- 
mize all the heat and to obtain the greatest 
possible extent of evaporating surface. 

The process of obtaining maple sirup is 
very simple. A hole is bored in a maple 
trunk and a spile inserted. Then a pail is 
hung on the end of the spile and the sap 
drips into the pail. Then the sap is collected 
and boiled down. Maple sap is about 2 per- 
cent sugar. The best sirup has approximately 
65 percent sugar. Theoretically, that means 
that for each gallon of sirup you must boil 
off 33 gallons of water. Actually, since not 
all maples have 2 percent sweetness in their 
sap, you boil off between 40 and 50 gallons 
of water for each gallon of sirup. 

Then, if you want sugar instead of sirup, 
you keep boiling the thickening sirup. It’s 
tricky, for the thick sirup burns while you 
pause in stirring. Essentially, it is like mak- 
ing fudge. You hold up the scraper you use 
in stirring until the boiling sirup forms a 
soft ball. That's it. 

No one knows how many people actually 
make sirup in the Mille Lacs Lake area each 
spring. Everywhere around the lake you will 
see pails hung to the trees along the high- 
ways and in the woods. Probably every 
household boils down a few gallons for pri- 
vate use. 

Trees differ much in the quantity as well 
as in the quality of sap produced in a given 
season. Indeed, in a bush of 50 or 100 trees, 
as wide a difference may be observed in this 
respect as among that number of cows in 
regard to the milk they yield. 

In the production of sap the top of the 
tree seems far less important than the body. 
In other words, it is not the length of the 
limb that wins in this race, but the length 
of the trunk. A heavy, bushy-topped tree 
in the open field, for instance, will not com- 
pare with a tall, long-trunked tree in the 
woods that has but a small top. Young, 
thrifty, thin-skinned trees start up with great 
spirit, but they do not hold out, and their 
blood is very diluted. 

One must be an expert to know what really 
good sirup is like. The first reluctant flow 
of sap produces a very light-colored and deli- 
cately flavored sirup called “first run.” As 
the weather warms, the sap runs more freely, 
but the sirup is darker in color and stronger 
in taste. The final run is very dark and 
strong. 

The sugar house is a shed with plenty 
of open spaces to allow the steam to es- 
cape—otherwise a man could not live in- 
side. In the old days, the sap was boiled 
in great cast-iron kettles, as has already 
been described, but now the farmers use 
evaporators. These usually are metal trays, 
6 inches deep and 40 to 60 feet square, 
mounted over a long trough-like furnace 
fired with cord wood. Inside the evapora- 
tor are fins which make the sap flow auto- 
matically from the point at the upper end, 
back and forth, to the point at the opposite 
side of the bottom, where the finished sirup 
trickles off to a strainer. 

The experts are careful that the maple 
sirup be of established quality, especially 
sugar content. This means that the tem- 
perature of the boiling sap is carefully 
watched. The farmers have special ther- 
mometers and saccharometers which tell 
when the sap is safely boiled above the mini- 
mum sugar content. But they also use the 
old-fashioned drip test. By this method 
they hold up the stirrer and watch the way 
the sirup curtains on the metal blade and 
how it balls or drips from the edge. This 
calls for years of experience. That is why 
the oldsters generally do the boiling while 
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the youngsters collect the sap and fire the 
furnace. 

Yes; the making of maple sirup remains a 
wonderful thrill on the shore of Lake Mille 
Lacs in the vicinity of Isle, Minn. The cry 
of “sap’s running!” does something to the 
Mille Lacs Lake farmer’s mind and spirit 
that no outsider can really understand. 
It’s maple-sirup making time. 





Soil Conservation and Flood Prevention 
Must Start Where the Raindrops and 
Snowflakes Fall 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Iowa State Watersheds Bulletin, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, of April 1952, by Barr 
Keshlear, publisher: 


FLoop-ConTROL SURVEY STARTED ON NISHNA 
WATERSHED—STEp Is SIGNIFICANT IN ESTAB- 
LISHING A WATERSHED PROGRAM 


A dream that has been in the process of 
birthing for many years has become a real- 
ity. A flood-control survey has been started 
on the Nishnabotna watershed of southwest 
Iowa. 

As yet the project is in its swaddling 
clothes. But, as when the rosy fingers of 
the dawn appear and you know that a new 
day is nigh, so you may know by these early 
signs that a dream is about to blossom into 
the full light of reality. 

Nishna Valley folk have waited a long time 
for the fulfillment of their dream. Back in 
the early years before hardly anyone thought 
about giving anything back to the soil in 
exchange for all that they took a few far- 
sighted individuals had visions of the 
erosion-stricken land being restored to its 
initial state. 

They saw .the hungry floodwaters spread 
over the farm land and saw the river turn 
dark with the life-giving topsoil. They 
saw and they mourned. And out of the 
mourning the dream arose—the dream of 
conquering the pillaging river and the check- 
ing of gully cutting on the plow-torn hill- 
sides. 

In the establishment of a flood-control 
survey the dream has become an embodi- 
ment. But the job is in nowise finished. 
It is only commenced. The survey is only a 
step in developing a complete watershed 
program. The authorization of such a pro- 
gram is still only a dream, but like the sur- 
vey dream the keepers of the soil have faith 
that the program dream too will materialize. 

Preliminary work of preparing maps, se- 
lecting sample areas, and assigning flood- 
control specialists to carry on field work has 
already been completed, and field parties have 
moved into the Nishnabotna watershed. 

Virgil H. Ray, who directs SCS field parties 
headquartering in Kansas City, will have 
general charge of the work. 

The Nishna, a troublemaker from the 
standpoint of overflow and damage, has a 
watershed totaling 3,000 square miles. It 
includes parts of 12 counties, all of which 
are soil-conservation districts. 

The collection of field data for completion 
of the runoff and waterflow retardation and 
soil erosion prevention in the Nishnabotna 
River watershed is now in full swing. This 
is being carried on by specialists in their 











several fields under the supervision of the 
Soil Conservation Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Here are some of the more important steps 
in making a survey: 

1, Determination of floodwater and sedi- 
ment damages. 

2. Determination of watershed conditions 
and problems responsible for those dam- 
ages, including rates of runoff and erosion. 

3. Translation of runoff and erosion rates 
into flood and sediment discharges for pre- 
cipitation of different magnitude and rela- 
tion of damages of flood frequencies. 

4. Development of the remedial practices 
and measures required on basis of hydro- 
logic effects in reducing flood runoff and 
soil erosion. 

5. Estimates of results of installing reme- 
dial practices and measures for hydrologic 
effects in reducing flood flows and sedimen- 
tation and accompanying conservation and 
other effects in physical terms. 

6. Conversion of estimated effects of re- 
duction in flood flows and sedimentation 
and accompanying conservation and other 
physical effects to monetary terms. 

7. Estimation of total cost for installation, 
operation and maintenance of remedial prac- 
tices and measures, including essential fa- 
cilitating activities. 

8. Comparison of total monetary benefits 
and costs as a basis for judging economic 
feasibility. 

Damage estimates, treatment and facili- 
tating activities, cost of treatments and ac- 
tivities, and benefits will be based largely 
on information developed by sampling tech- 
niques rather than by complete inventories. 
These samples are then expanded to cover 
the entire watershed. 

The number of samples vary with the size 
of the watershed, variations in soil group- 
ings, slope, erosion hazards and water re- 
tardation problems. 

There are, in general, three physical land 
units in the watershed—the Ida soil groups 
in the West, the Marshall-Monona through 
the center and the Marshall-Shelby in the 
East. 

There are three types of samples studied— 
those related to soils and farming practices, 
gully and streambank erosion with resulta..t 
damages in upland and river bottoms and 
sediment deposition damages. 

For the soil and farming studies 152 quar- 
ter-section samples scattered through the 
area have been selected. These will be gone 
over by the SCS soil conservationists to de- 
termine the present land use pattern, sheet 
erosion damages, recommended land use 
changes and other land treatment measures, 
together with the cost and effect of such 
changes and measures. Recommendations 
are based on the local soil conservation dis- 
trict programs and recommendations. 

The Soil Conservation Service engineers by 
the sampling method have selected 33 small 
watersheds—two to five square miles in 
area—tributary to the main stream for study 
of gully erosion problems and how to control 
it. Each of these watersheds will have at 
least one sample farm in the area. 

The engineers will analyze the type of con- 
trol work needed, such as concrete structures 
with earth-fill dams and the possibility of 
control by sloping and seeding. Another 
type of problem is that of streambank ero- 
sion and its control. Floodwater damage 
to bottomland, crops and pastures is another 
type of study to be made. The damage to 
production because of overflow will be eval- 
uated. This is needed for determining one 
of the benefits that could result after the 
upland treatments are installed. 

Investigations will be made of the possi- 
bilities for constructing headwater or up- 

stream flood-control reservoirs. This type of 
reservoir is much smaller than those nor- 
mally studied by the Corps of Army Engli- 
neers. About 100 to 150 valley cross sections 
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along all ridges of streams will be made for 
these purposes. 

In all the studies it is necessary to deter- 
mine costs of the control work, then estab- 
lish the dollar benefits which would result 
from installation and operation of such 
measures. Only when benefits exceed costs 
is it possible to recommend engineering 
measures. 

The third class of studies is on sedimen- 
tation damages. Specialists will take bor- 
ings on a number of valley crass sections, in 
order to measure such damage as deposition 
on infertile overwash on bottom-land soils, 
swamping of bottom land by sediment de- 
posits, stream-bank erosion, flood-plain 
scouring, and excessive widening and deep- 
ening of ditches. Sample reservoirs and 
ponds are being surveyed to determine rates 
of silting and sediment production from the 
watershed. 

State and county highway engineers, rail- 
Way engineers, and city and drainage dis- 
trict officials will be contacted to determine 
flood-water and sediment damage to high- 
ways, railroads, drainage districts, and ur- 
ban areas. 

Sources of damaging sediment are being 
measured by field surveys and studies are 
being conducted to determine possible reduc- 
tions in each of these sources. . 

In cooperation with the SCS, representa- 
tives of the United States Forest Service will 
make a study of forestry problems and make 
recommendations for the present or planned 
forest areas to conserve the soils and retard 
water runoff. 

Samples similar to the ones being studied, 
recently taken on Davids Creek—a part of 
the watershed—will be included. 

As fast as any field work is completed a 
trained analyst will make the necessary 
measurements and analysis of the field work. 
A report of the findings will be prepared as 
&@ survey report for the watershed. 

The survey report after its review and ap- 
proval by all interested Federal and State 
agencies is the basis for congressional con- 
sideration and approval for an active pro- 
gram on the watershed. 


A Record Deficit, but Truman Still Urges 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 30, 1952, issue of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer carried the following edi- 
torial in opposition to the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

Every Member of Congress should read 
this editorial which contains much food 
for thought: 


A Recorp DEFICIT, BUT TRUMAN STILL URGES 
SEaway 


Measured against President Truman’s sol- 
emn declaration that many spending proj- 
ects ought to be postponed because of the 
huge amounts needed for defense, another 
message urging that Congress approve the 
St. Lawrence seaway project seems definitely 
out of order. ; 

Yet Mr. Truman has done it again. He has 
asked Congress to authorize a project whose 
cost alone—estimated at upward of $1,000,- 
000,000—should convince the Congressmen 
that this is no time to be boosting Federal 
expenditures still higher. 


The budget recommended by the President 
for the next fiscal year comes to more than 
€85,000,000,000. If it is passed with present 
tax rates, it will mean a record peacetime 
deficit of $14,000,000,000. 

Congressmen who are demanding sizable 
cuts in the budgets are on the right track. 
Some Senators are urging that the vast mili- 
tary spending proposals, as well as nonde- 
fense projects, should be carefully screened. 

But if the administration is going to keep 
On proposing new and extremely dubious 
spending schemes, the chances of real econ- 
omies in the budget will be lessened. Mr. 
Truman's argument that the seaway, with 
its various tolls and charges, would be self- 
liquidating doesn't answer the objection that 
once this project is authorized it would call 
for heavy Government outlays. 

There are other arguments against the sea- 
way. A major one, never satisfactorily met 
by proponents of the scheme, is that the 
St. Lawrence is closed to shipping for 5 
months of every year by ice. Another which 
disposes of the so-called national defense 
features of the scheme is that one bomb 
properly dropped on any of the locks that 
would be needed would shut off the entire 
route. 

Philadelphians and other residents of 
other coastal cities have their own reasons 
for objecting to this plan. It would divert 
traffic from American ports to the St. Law- 
rence with a disastrous effect on the com- 
merce and prosperity of American cities. 

Even if the Government could afford this 
project, it would be doubtful. At this time 
it is clearly out of order. Congress should 
do as it has done every time the waterway 
has come up since 1895—bury it. 


Our Most Northern Defense Post Is the 
Northwest Angle of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of Minnesota proudly lays claim to many 
fine records. We live in a land steeped 
in great traditions where much of the 
early history of our central West and 
upper Midwest country was made. We 
are always happy to share with our 
friends from other sections of America 
the knowledge of our many achieve- 
ments. 

The following article from the weekly 
Williams (Minn.) Northern Light tells of 
another record which Minnesota can 
claim, the most northern civil defense 
post in the United States: 

NoRTHWEST ANGLE Has Most NorTHERN 
DEFENSE Post 

Minnesota can claim snother record—the 
most northern civil defense ground observer 
post in the United States. 

Recently established in the northwest 
angle of the State, the post was set up with 
the cooperation of the Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co. and the Minnesota State 
Forestry Service, Col. E. B. Miller, State 
director of civil defense, disclosed today. 

“This post is connected by radio and tele- 
phone directly with the filter center in Min- 
neapolis,” Miller said. 

The flight of aircraft reported to the filter 
center is plotted on-a grid map of the State 
and the data sent to a ground control inter- 
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ceptor station which handles the dispatching 
of interceptor fighter planes. 

Facilities at the northwest angle post in- 
clude an 80-foot lookout tower and a radio 
station in the lumber camp building of the 
M. & O. Paper Co. 

Clarence Selvog of Warroad, forester for the 
M. & O. Paper Co., mans the lookout 
tower. He has been appointed supervisor 
c: the ground observer post. 

Dick Willems, supervisor for the Minne- 
sota State Forestry Service at Warroad, and 
Gene Simmons, director of civil defense, 
Roseau County, will instruct post members 
and the Warroad forestry service staff in 
the procedure to be used in the transmittal 
of aircraft flash messages from the post to 
the Minneapolis filter center. 

Colonel Miller said the procedure system 
has been geared to split-second timing to 
meet the requirements of interception in 
“these days of 400-mile-an-hour bombers.” 

He pointed out that messages originating 
at the post will be transmitted via radio to 
Warroad. Mrs. Clarence Selvog will handle 
radio and telephone flash operations to Min- 
neapolis from Warroad and assist in the 
training of personnel. 

“The assistance given by our State forestry 
service and the Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co., truly places Minnesota in advance 
guard of our Nation’s civil defense program,” 
Colonel Miller said. 

Emphasizing the importance of the post 
and the ground observer corps, Miller de- 
scribed the corps as the “vital adjunct to 
the Nation's radar system, designed to fill 
in the blind spots of radar screen created by 
the topography of the terrain.” 


A Policy for People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an excellent editorial from 
the Oregon Democrat by Mr. Monroe 
Sweetland. 

The editorial foliows: 


A POLICY FoR PEOPLE 


(Here the editor of the Oregon Democrat 
sets a focus on the over-all policy of the 
Democratic Party in terms of people. This 
perspective on Democratic fundamentals 
was given informally at a meeting of the 
Democrats of Washington County in the 
Legion Hall at Sherwood on April 14.) 


People—what the people need and what 
they want—is the basis of the policy of the 
Democratic Party. Democratic programs 
rest directly on the American home. 

Since 1933 two great American Presidents 
and their party have brought unequaled 
gains to the homes of our Nation. Amid 
anguished howls from those who think in 
terms of corporate interests—terms of gov- 
ernment for the privileged, well-born, and 
afluent—we have seen one party provide 
leadership for policies which have made the 
American home—the average American fam- 
ily—more solid, secure, and happy than ever 
before in history. 

When the Democratic Party was given au- 
thority to act in 1933 the American home 
was at its lowest ebb. Poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and homelessness were commonplace, 
Discord in the family, overcrowding, evic- 
tions, childlessness, child labor, abandon- 
ment of the aged and children—all were di- 
rect products of depression. Arson, violence, 
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communism, and even suicide flared with 
new excess throughout the land. 


THE TRICKLE THEORY 


Democratic administrations acted with 
force and vigor, as the urgency demanded, 
Out the window went the self-defeating poli- 
cies of the aristocrats and economic royal- 
ists whose control had Government serving 
those classes alone—the powerful, wealthy, 
and well-born. Twenty-five years ago that 
policy became known as the trickle theory 
under which Coolidge and Hoover economists 
rationalized that Government aid to the 
tycoons of industry would somehow trickle 
down to the average family. In place of that 
fallacious dogma was restored the sound 
tradition of democracy—that the health of 
the Republic must rest on the average man 
and woman, upon the family itself. If the 
American home is healthy—if the family unit 
is socially and economically sound—the Na- 
tion itself will prosper. 


ONE INCREASING PURPOSE 


Looking back through the framework of 
the American family we see the reason for 
the whole series of monumental govern- 
mental policies of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. 

First there were the short-run measures 
of bank closures, WPA, NYA, CCC," and even 
direct relief—short steps to keep the Ameri- 
can family alive and intact until other, more 
permanent programs could be worked out. 
The destruction of the American home was 
halted. Then began the long, steep climb 
upward. Insurance of the family bank sav- 
ings, housing, minimum wage laws, bans on 
child labor, old-age assistance, and many so- 
cial-security and public-health laws. When 
private industry failed, Government moved 
in to sponsor low-cost electricity in the 
homes and on the farms of America—prob- 
ably the greatest step in a century to lift 
drudgery from the backs of the homemak- 
ers—the mothers and grandmothers—and to 
improve the standards of all. The family 
began to be stronger and life was better. 


SCHOOLS AND HEALTH 


Funds were voted for schools and educa- 
tion. Local and State governments were 
aided to broaden their services through 
schools and health clinics, hospitals, and 
roads. Again family life was enriched. 


NEW LIFE ON THE FARM 


On the farms of the Nation, bankrupt and 
abandoned under the “trickle” theory, a new 
era began. Soil conservation, new market- 
ing policies, new roads, good rural schools, 
new seeds, new crops, abundant light and 
power—all these encouraged farm life, bring- 
ing new prosperity and vigor to rural Ameri- 
can homes. 


MINORITIES TAKE HOPE 


American minorities—whose despised posi- 
tion meant special degradation through un- 
employment, slum-living, low-grade educa- 
tion, and wholesale discrimination—have in 
20 years taken giant steps toward the Ameri- 
can ideal of equality. Twenty years ago the 
homes of most Americans of nonwhite de- 
scent were slums. Today they are nearing 
the average for American families in the 
same income levels. 


LABOR LOOKS UP 


The homes of industrial and agricultural 
workers—the “labor” for whose allegiance 





1For younger readers, who may not re- 
member, these were the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration to provide emergency employ- 
ment for the jobless on community projects; 
National Youth Administration to provide 
training and subsistence to jobless youth; 
Civilian Conservation Corps in which young 
men without jobs worked on land and forest 
conservation projects out of central canton- 
ments. 


international communism once made a 
strong bid—those millions of homes are more 
secure today than ever in the Nation’s his- 
tory. Labor’s families now own their homes 
and their furnishings, or live in comfortable 
rentals of their choice. They own their cars. 
Nowadays their children finish high school, 
and go on to college if they wish. Now there 
is a firm foundation of job security under 
these families. Family health is better. 
Fear of unemployment, eviction, and illness 
are no longer the nightmares of daily ex- 
istence which haunted almost every working 
family two decades ago. 


THE PEOPLE'S PROGRAM ABROAD 


This same program for people is the basis 
of our newer foreign policy. While imperial- 
ists and isolationists have squabbled over 
how to use armaments and power politics to 
stem world communism, Democratic states- 
men have extended the successful domestic 
program from the home front to the world 
scene. People are not different. President 
Truman has tried to push a reluctant, con- 
servative Congress to back up his far-sighted 
point 4 program in the underdeveloped con- 
tinents. Just as at home, the only effective 
answer to communism is good health, better 
homes, enough to eat, and above all, hope for 
the future in a free world. 

This policy is a natural one for American 
Democrats. If your faith rests in people— 
in mankind—you approve and back up this 
program. It is the root of our domestic 
policy. It underlies our foreign policy. 
Military might becomes pointless, endless, 
self-defeating unless it serves only as a tem- 
porary shield against Communist aggression 
while we are giving new hope to the people 
whom communism would otherwise capture 
with false promises of relief from their pres- 
ent misery. 

This, therefore, is one consistent policy, at 
home and abroad. To the Nation's great 
Democratic Party it is the people who matter. 
Homes and families—men, women, and chil- 
dren—are the basic unit in Democratic 
thinking. Dollars and acres, factories and 
prestige, learning and rolling stock, power 
and precedent are only important as they 
serve the people. 


REACTION DIES HARD 


Peace, we have finally agreed, is indi- 
visible. But there is still strong resistance 
to the inseparable fact that social security 
and welfare for all peoples everywhere is also 
indivisible if we seek peace. 

Communism will not wither alone under 
the terrible heat of atom bombs. But it will 
starve to death among any people whose 
average families have hope. What the prac- 
tical program of the party of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman did on the North 
American continent can be done everywhere 
if we will. 


NOTHING JUST HAPPENS 


Let no comfortable American think these 
great things just happened in our land. 
Every one of these programs was brought 
about—brought about by men and women of 
hope and vision working with other Ameri- 
cans through their unions, their farm groups, 
their business associations, their clubs, and 
schools, and churches. Above all these peo- 
ple found focus for their efforts by voting 
their convictions into policy through the 
Democratic Party. And all this was ham- 
mered out in bitter controversy with the 
forces of fear, isolation, and short-sighted 
selfishness, usually summed up in the Re- 
publican Party. 

In an era of ease it is easy to be forgetful. 
In the midst of comfort and abundance some 
no longer remember how different family life 
was a Jittle while ago in our fair and pleas- 
ant land. If we examine each issue in the 
light of what is best for our homes, our fam- 
ilies, for the people—we cannot then go far 
= in the long quest for the good life for 
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Barr Keshlear of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
Publisher of the lowa Watershed Bul- 
letin, Explains the Major Problems in 
Restoring the Land to Production in 
the Flooded Missouri Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


SHENANDOAH, Iowa, April 19, 1952. 

Senator B. B. HICKENLOOPER and 

Congressman BEN JENSEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: No doubt the Congress will ap- 
propriate money for land restoration after 
the floodwater in the Missouri River bottoms 
has receded. Many mistakes were made and 
much money poured down a rat hole in the 
land restoration in the Kansas and Missouri 
River bottoms last year. We would like to 
see some of those mistakes corrected in a 
land restoration program this year. 

There will be four major problems in a 
land restoration program: 

1. The immediate restoration of as much 
land as possible in order to produce some 
crops in 1952. 

2. A long-range, 
program. 

3. Cooperative work with the Corps of En- 
gineers. 

4. Administration of funds appropriated. 

The immediate problem will be the re- 
moval of debris, some plowing under of sand, 
the opening of old drainage ditches, and 
drainage of pools of water. 

Problem No. 2 should be approached from 
a long time view. Drainage in the Missouri 
River bottoms is a hodge-podge of small, 
private drainage ditches governed by local 
trustees and larger districts governed by 
boards of county supervisors who act as trus- 
tees. Both of these types of drainage are 
supported by taxation of the land. 

Many of these systems will be completely 
destroyed. There has never been a complete 
survey made on the drainage problem in 
the Missouri River bottoms from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to St. Louis, Mo. A survey of the 
problem and a plan will no doubt take 2 or 
3 years even with adequate personnel. Then 
it may take several years to install new drain- 
age systems and get them in operation. 

In problem No. 3, the integration of the 
programs of the Corps of Army Engineers 
and the Soil Conservation Service should be 
specifically set down in the appropriations 
for both the Department of Agriculture and 
the Corps of Engineers and complete plans 
made before either organization spends Gov- 
ernment funds in the restoration and drain- 
age program. 

To be specific, in 1948, the Congress ap- 
propriated a good many thousands of dol- 
lars for the Soil Conservation Service to 
make a survey of the drainage problem in 
the river bottoms after the Army engineers 
had built the levees. In the building of the 
levees, the Army engineers did not have au- 
thority to survey the land for a drainage pro- 
gram, consequently, they put tubes under 
the levees by guess and by gosh. The sur- 
vey made by the Soil Conservation Service 
in 1948 and 1949, revealed that most of these 
tubes were from 2 to 6 feet above the drain- 
age level of the bottom lands. The survey 
money the Soil Conservation Service was 
allotted was not sufficient to complete the 
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job, however, a report was made. We think 
this report is in the hands of the Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The crop year of 1951 was an unusually 
wet year, and it was amply demonstrated 
that the surface water from both rainfall 
and the hills could not get into the river, 
consequently the bottom land was exceed- 
ingly wet all summer and no crops were pro- 
duced on thousands and thousands of acres. 
The dikes and constricted river channel have 
caused the water table in the bottom lands to 
rise, which makes the land wet. Some farm- 
ers think the tubes in the levees should be 
lowered in many places. They also think in 
places it will be necessary to pump excess 
water over the levees. In some cases, the 
land next to the Bluffs is lower than the 
river bed. Long, cross county line drainage 
ditches will have to be constructed to prop- 
erly drain some parts of the land. 

In a long-time drainage plan this is one of 
the first and major problems to be worked 
on. The job should be planned as a whole 
and done right. This problem is on all Mis- 
souri River bottom lands. 

Problem No. 4, administration in the land 
restoration program, should be handled un- 
der the guidance of the governing bodies of 
the soil conservation districts. Money paid 
to farmers for work they do in land restora- 
tion should be handled through the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Last year these funds 
were handled through the Production Mar- 
keting Administration. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has trained men in each soil 
conservation district. They do not have 
enough manpower to do their own work in 
the districts. With a Production Marketing 
Administration workload added last Feb- 
ruary, it will require the employment of more 
men who have an engineering or agricultural 
background so they can be quickly trained. 
The limitation of noncareer employees being 
allowed only 120 working days within a serv- 
ice year by the Civil Service Commission 
must be eliminated. Men won't accept that 
kind of a job. 

Under the 1952 restoration program, it was 
necessary for the Soil Conservation Service to 
furnish personnei for inspection of flood res- 
toration jobs, make recommendations, lay 
out and stake channels, supervise construc- 
tion, and then check the finished product to 
see if it met specifications, and report to 
the Production Marketing Administration 
whether these jobs did or did not meet speci- 
fications. It has been our observation that 
many jobs were paid for by Production Mar- 
keting Administration, for which no prior 
approval or inspection was made by the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

If the Soil Conservation Service has to do 
most of this work, they should have the re- 
sponsibility of all of it and then they can be 
held accountable if the work is not done ac- 
cording to the intent of the Congress. 

There are now an average of three men per 
district in Iowa. To do this job of land res- 
toration it will require at least three times 
as many men as are available now for the 
immediate job. For the job of the drainage 
survey and cooperation with the engineers 
in a long-time program, it will require addi- 
tional personnel and of higher technical skill 
than engineers now available in the districts. 

The spending of these restoration funds 
should be set out by the Congress so that 
some of the red tape now used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can be eliminated and 
the red-tape money of clerical and adminis- 
trative services be used for field men. If 
these appropriations are made directly to the 
Department of Agriculture without restric- 
tion, it will take from 30 to 40 percent for 
administration if the regular red tape is used. 

In spite of your efforts, the restoration pro- 
gram will be put under Production Market- 
ing Administration, but for heaven's sake, 


try to get enough money for the Soil Cone 
servation Service to properly do the work as- 
signed to them by Production Marketing 
Administration. 
Sincerely, 
Barr KEsHLear. 


Enemy Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include the following 
article: 

INSIDE LABOR 


(By Victor Riesel) 


Decent folk should stop being the secret 
weapon of the Soviet—stop cavorting with 
the enemy. Purist civil liberties can hurt 
this Nation, with over 20,000 dead already 
in Korea. 

In the heart of Manhattan, a Soviet 
film firm is distributing an anti-United 
States movie produced by friends of the 
Sovietized Chinese armies, starring North 
Korean Communist political leaders, fea- 
turing the propaganda chief of the leader 
of the armies, blasting our forces there. 

V. J. Jerome, the cultural chief of the 
American Communist Party, has circulated 
orders throughout all cells that this film 
is to be shown in union halls forthwith. The 
party controls 10 major unions in the heart 
of our defense production sectors. 

How can our State Department continue 
to permit the Artkino Pictures Co. to act 
as a foreign agent for enemy propaganda, 
which this 16-millimeter soundfilm, Peace 
Will Win, most certainly is? 

Its star, Kuo Mo Jo, stood in the Kremlin 
on April 11 and received the “international 
Stalin prize for promotion of peace among 
nations,” which is Sovietese for anti- 
American activity. He is chairman of the 
China Peace Committee (official propaganda 
agency of Red China specializing in turning 
its Korean troops into fanatics at the war 
front), who whips Chinese war workers to 
faster arms production. 

In the Kremlin, when Stalin’s personal 
propagandist, Dmitri V. Skobelstein, pinned 
the medal on Kuo, the Chinese looked at the 
glittering gadget, which bears a portrait of 
Stalin, and bragged: 

“This is a signal honor to me and all 
Chinese. Inspired by Generalissimo Stalin 
and under the leadership of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, we Chinese have won independ- 
ence, freedom, and democracy. 

“Especially now, when American inter- 
ventionists are conducting bacteriological 
warfare in China and Korea, we must strive 
and unite with peace-loving people through- 
out the world.” 

That was said in the Kremlin. But why 
must it be said on screens in America? This 
film and scores of others are being shown in 
some of our big cities. 

The film contains speeches by such anti- 
American propagandists and world Commu- 
nist leaders as Ilya Ehrenberg, Joliot-Curie, 
the Red Dean of Canterbury, and Red Mme. 
Pak Den-ai, president of the League of 
Korean Women in North Korea, 

This is permitted, though the film centers 
upon a Soviet meeting sponsored by organi- 
gations which the United States Attorney 
General’s office (in quieter days) labeled 
subversive. 
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Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I desire to include a letter ad- 
dressed to Iowa Members of Congress 
from J. S. Quist, executive secretary of 
the Iowa Creameries Association. By 
June 30 the Congress will have to decide 
whether to terminate or to renew the 
Defense Production Act. It is the belief 
of the Iowa Creameries Association that 
the ending of these controls will help to 
restore the confidence of the dairy in- 
dustry in Iowa and the Midwest and sev- 
eral reasons to substantiate this belief 
are outlined in the letter which follows: 
To Iowa Members of Congress: 

The Iowa Creameries Association believes 
most sincerely that price controls on dairy 
products should be terminated June 30, 1952. 
We urge your best efforts to this end. 

You have had factual information from 
the National Creameries Association and the 
Dairy Industry Committee why dairy con- 
trols should be terminated. The Iowa 
Creame -ies Association is affiliated with both 
of these organizations directly and indirectly. 
Mr. George Paul, secret ry of the Farmers 
Co-op Creamery, Brooklyn, and president 
of State Brand Creameries, has been our 
representative in presenting our stand on 
terminating price controls and for retaining 
the import duty on fats and oils. 

Other reasons why the controls on dairy 
products should be lifted are the confusing, 
awkward and impractical regulations as they 
apply to local creamery operations. The 
traditional pattern under which the local 
creameries have operated, both the privately 
owned and the cooperatives, has been com- 
pletely ignored. Let me illustrate. 

1. The general price regulation froze 
prices as of the period December 19, 1950, to 
January 26, 1951. The margin of cash oper- 
ations was fixed as of that date. It so hap- 
pens that butter production has been stead- 
ily declining in Iowa. Butter prices climbed 
to levels way above those of the base period. 
When butter prices have been higher than 
the base period, volume of production has 
been down. Many creameries were down 
from a fourth to nearly a half of their pro- 
duction of the base period. 

Studies made by the University of Min- 
nesota, Iowa State College, and, no doubt, 
many other State colleges, which show that 
as volume goes down creamery operation 
costs per pound of butter goes up. In addi- 
tion there have been other increased costs, 
labor, repairs, equipment replacement, taxes, 
etc. In spite of these conditions, OPS re- 
quired that all increased prices received 
above those of the base period, must be 
passed on through to the producers. One 
out offered is the provision of the Cape- 
hart amendment. But here again are de- 
mands for breakdowns in operating costs, 
which many local creameries do not have. 

Specific questions on compliance and in- 
terpretations of the OPS regulations have 
been asked of the State and national OPS 
officials. Replies have been slow and con- 
fusing. 

The wage controls likewise have been most 
difficult as they apply to the small creamer- 
jes operating in Iowa. 
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We believe terminating controls on dairy 
products will help to restore confidence of 
dairying in Iowa and the Midwest. Confi- 
dence is needed if we are to stop the further 
depletion of our dairy herds in Iowa. 

Ve ° truly yours, 
Iowa CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
J. S. Quist, Executive Secretary. 





Seizure of the Steel Companies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the country have become seri- 
ously alarmed by the President's seizure 
of the steel companies because they feel 
that it establishes a precedent that could 
destroy all our constitutional safeguards, 
If the President is correct about his hav- 
ing the inherent power under the Con- 
stitution to seize property without due 
process of law, then Congress does not 
have the power to pass any law taking 
away this inherent power of the Presi- 
dent. Therefore, the safety of the coun- 
try would be entirely dependent on the 
integrity and the self-restraint of the 
President. Certainly this is an extreme- 
ly dangerous situation. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include as a part of my 
remarks, and have inserted in the REc- 
ORD, a typical telegram which I have 
received that I believe clearly explains 
the situation: 

Aprit 18, 1952. 
Hon. Pace BELCHER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On every hand property owners, both large 
and small, as well as the average citizen on 
the street are gravely alarmed at the Presi- 
dent's claim of right, despite the absence of 
any authorization from Congress, and, in- 
deed, cespite its expressed prohibition, to 
seize and his actual precipitous seizure of the 
steel companies. If his claims and actions 
are supportable, all our historical thinking 
with respect to the glorious American right 
of free enterprise becomes a delusion and a 
mockery, because obviously the right of free 
enterprise and the President's asserted right 
of seizure, and actual seizure, are wholly 
irreconcilable. This matter transcends the 
interests of political parties or economic 
groups, and, regardless of the merits of the 
labor disputes out of which it arises, de- 
mands immediate patriotic consideration and 
expression by Congress. If the President's 
claims and actions are untenable but are 
allowed to go unchallenged by Congress, the 
road to dictatorship and the ease with which 
it can be accomplished are quite obvious, 
On the other hand, if the President is right, 
the American people are entitled to know 
the worst. Even those amongst us who pro- 
fess to believe it cannot happen here must 
admit that the President's words and actions 
bear striking resemblance to utterances, acts, 
and conduct which have caused the Ameri- 
can people to shudder when uttered and 
committed in foreign countries. It must 
also be admitted that apparently labor has 
the power to cause Government to seize all 
property, small as well as large, in the face 
of the reiterated constitutional mandate 
that no person shall ever be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
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law. Undoubtedly the dis has been cast for 
nationalization of industry, socialism, and 
dictatorship. Under all the circumstances, I 
dispassionately believe that Congress is con- 
fronted with the imperative duty, instead cf 
awaiting the slow procedure of our courts, 
of immediately investigating the seizure of 
the steel companies and forthrightly taking 
any and all action which the situation de- 
mands. With world conditions being what 
they are, it is the height of folly to temporize 
with a situation which so unmistakably 
jeopardizes the very cornerstone of our 
American form of government. 
R. W. McDowELt, 
President, Midcontinent Petroleum 
Corp. 





Appreciation of Birthday Greetings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


2 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it goes 
without saying that I deeply appreciate 
the exceptionally friendly remarks made 
by a number of my colleagues on the oc- 
casion of my eighty-sixth birthday, April 
4. I regret that I was unable to be 
present on that date due to my sojourn 
at Naval Hospital, where the very effi- 
cient staff of this fine institution was en- 
deavoring to relieve me of arthritis pains 
and a half dozen minor aches. Notwith- 
standing these incapacitations I expect 
to be myself again in a short while when 
I hope to be able to thank my good 
friends and associates personally. 

It was with a feeling of pride and hu- 
mility that I read the account in the 
Recorp of the tributes paid me on this 
occasion, not only by some of my col- 
leagues from Illinois but: by others of my 
good friends from the North, South, East, 
and West. To all of them I wish in this 
manner to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the many undeserved comments 
upon my service throughout the years 
and also the expression of their personal 
friendship. Time has dealt lightly with 
me since I first entered the House in 
March 1907. There have been many oc- 
casions in these 45 years when the de- 
bate on vital issues became exceedingly 
warm, but I can assure you one and all 
that the warmth on none of these oc- 
casions has ever exceeded that which I 
have experienced in my associations with 
the many wonderful friends and asso- 
ciates my service has brought me in con- 
tact with. It has been a grand experi- 
ence which I have always cherished and 
which will remain with me forever. 

In return, Mr. Speaker, I want to ex- 
press the wish to each and all of the 
Members who feel so inclined that they 
may be able to remain here fully as long 
as I have, and that with the splendid 
records they are compiling they will even 
exceed my years of service in this 
chamber. Thank you, again, my good 
friends for your friendly felicitations, 
and may the good Lord strengthen and 
guide you in your determination to leg- 
islate efficiently and well for the good of 
this glorious land of ours. 





George Stimpson’s Greatest Work—A 
‘ Book About American Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the great- 
est work of a great journalist today be- 
comes available to Americans interested 
in improving our Government. 

A Book About American Politics is to- 
day being placed in the bookstalls of the 
Nation by Harper & Bros. 

The distinguished author is an ardent 
devotee of the democratic processes, a 
friend of the legislative branch of this 
three-way system of government, and a 
personal friend of many of the individ- 
uals who have and are now serving in 
Congress, the executive and judicial 
branches. 

That man is the ardent student of 
American history, kindly George Wil- 
liam Stimpson, who first breathed the 
breath of life on the fertile plains of 
Midwest Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, this new work by George 
Stimpson is a monument to the author, 
who developed a new type of literature in 
three preceding books. 

First there was published in 1945 his 
A Book About the Bible; and second 
came his A Book About a Thousand 
Things; and third, his A Book About 
American History. 

Now, published today, is his A Book 
About American Politics. 

The mass of accurate and interesting 
information gathered through years of 
research for these wondrous works is 
phenomenal. His books have become 
standard reference works, and they will 
continue to be so regarded until the end 
of time. 

Most of you know George Stimpson 
personally, and if not personally, I am 
sure by reputation. As a veteran corre- 
spondent, editor, and author, he is 
known to millions. Here in Washington 
he is esteemed by thousands of personal 
friends. Few know that during the past 
years, despite illnesses, he struggled to 
finish his latest work. 

In this new book, George Stimpson 
impresses the reader with the fact that 
politics is everybody's business. He en- 
courages the reader to take an intense 
interest in our Government by playing 
the part he should in politics. 

Stimpson’s story, or rather, series of 
stories, covers the full scope of politics 
over the long and ever-changing history 
of the American Government. It even 
reaches back into our antecedents in the 
development of the democratic processes 
of government in mother country 
England. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced but I believe 
Stimpson’s new book will have universal 
appeal, not only because he brings to the 
fore the unusual and the rarities, but his 
interesting treatment of historical facts 
broaches the dramatic. 

Development of political terms now of 
common usage are woven in with the 
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human traits of the men who originated 
them. 

Probably’ the keynote of his book is 
embodied in this introductory state- 
ment: 

Basically we can never get away from 
politics. Those who talk about eliminating 
politics from Government overlook the fact 
that politics is Government in action, and 
that politics of the right kind is the only 
means of perpetuating freedom. 


As to George Stimpson himself, none 
less than our distinguished Speaker, the 
Honorable Sam Raysurn, has described 
him as one of the best-informed men 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

When George Stimpson was president 
of the National Press Club, the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
honor guest at an annual dinner. A 
master on the speaker’s platform him- 
self, Mr. Roosevelt commented that he 
never had heard a better toastmaster 
than Stimpson. 

It is said that the black, rich soil of 
Iowa develops two principal types of peo- 
ple, hard workers and hard thinkers. To 
me, George Stimpson represents a com- 
bination of both. From his birth on 
election day in 1896 on a Jones County 
farm, Stimpson has thought hard and 
worked hard. He worked his way 
through Valparaiso University in In- 
diana and chose the newspaper-report- 
ing route in order to continue his desire 
to acquire knowledge. 

Service in the Army during World War 
I interrupted his formal education, but 
it did not interfere with his lust for in- 
formation. 

Following the trail of most ambitious 
newsmen, Stimpson worked his way to 
the seat of Government here 30 years 
ago. The panorama of historical devel- 
opments in the last three hectic decades 
failed to dim his enthusiasm for the de- 
tails of human events of the past politi- 
cal record of the Nation. This is clear- 
ly demonstrated in his new book. 

As correspondent for various news- 
papers, associate editor of Pathfinder 
magazine, radio commentator on politics 
and science, and the author of a daily 
syndicated column feature known as In- 
formation Roundup, Stimpson developed 
into probably the best politically minded 
historian of this period. 

Of a mild nature, kindly and thought- 
ful of his many friends, Stimpson was 
awarded the highest tributes within the 
power of his newspaper fraternity. He 
was elevated to the presidency of the 
National Press Club and was given a 
place on the Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents of the Congressional Press 
Galleries. 

Stimpson long since developed the art 
of bringing the best from individuals 
and making them appreciate their own 
importance. Asa result he is recognized 
as the master of ceremonies at the 
round table in the National Press Club, 
a table where individuals may sit and 
talk and listen in company with erudite 
fellows from many stations of life. 

At the unofficial morning “coffee 
club” on Capitol Hill, where Congress- 
men gather for an early Brazilian brew, 
Stimpson presides with éclat. 


From Stimpson, many men in high 
positions seek his wise and kind counsel 
on matters ranging from personal to 
public affairs. His judgment is sound 
and good, and his Book About American 
Politics is his greatest work. 


The Flood Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of April 16, 1952: 


THE FLoop PERIL 


When a great natural catastrophe wrecks 
havoc on a scale comparable to that of the 
mighty floods rolling down the Missouri 
River into the Mississippi, there comes a true 
test of the strength and endurance of our 
democracy. 

The thousands of homeless people whose 
prospects of restoring their homes and farms 
and factories for at least a year or possibly 
longer now seem so dim are not left bozged 
down in the ruins to bear their misery alone 
and unaided. The Nation rallies to assist 
them, not only with Federal funds but also 
with voluntary donations through the agency 
of the Red Cross. 

Somehow the carping voices of ambitious 
men seeking preferment and high place in 
the Nation, who have in large part been 
architects of this disaster by their opposi- 
tion to or their inertia on questions of Fed- 
eral flood control and power development, 
seem mean and small at a time like this. 
They, who have cried the havoc of a welfare 
state on all such regional developments, are 
the first to demand that our Government 
alleviate distress. 

In the large design of democracy, which 
must tame a continent and assimilate peo- 
ple of diverse national origins, the true test 
of the merit of our Government comes when 
disaster threatens. Democracy is an elev- 
enth hour kind of government, rousing only 
at the trumpet blast of danger. 

Such a floodtime has come to democracy, 
when the muck and silt of an alien political 
philosophy washes up the banks of democ- 
racy’s mighty stream, flooding over the bot- 
tom lands. It is a flood that can be con- 
trolled, channeled, directed, contained, and 
its menace banished forever. But, it is 
going to need an aroused nation, a people as 
concerned over the Red flood as they are 
over the wasting floods in the Missouri. 

There is a great object lesson in the strug- 
gle against the flooding rivers in midconti- 
nent. There are toilers on the levees, rich, 
poor, prisoners, police—every able-bodied 
man gives his bit of strength and muscle to 
beat the floods, build the dikes higher. In 
the direst need there are no volunteers, every 
able-bodied man is drafted for the Job. 
But—the miracle is that this draconic step 
need not be taken. There are volunteers 
aplenty. 

That's the way it is going to have to be 
in saving our democracy from disaster. It 
is not a question of a man with a touch of 
genius with a ready-made plan to save the 
Nation the day before yesterday. It is a 
matter of everyone climbing to the top of 
the dike and doing their bit—taking part 
in the general effort. 
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Colleges Need Business Help To Keep 
Educational Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, the fi- 
nancial situation of the small educa- 
tional institutions in America, so many 
of which are in Pennsylvania, and sev- 
eral of which are in my own district in 
the southwestern part of the State, is’ 
such as to give every person interested 
in keeping American education free of 
government intervention, reason for 
careful and considerate thought. 

The editorial from the Democrat Mes- 
senger, of Waynesburg, Pa., in its issue 
of Wednesday, April 9, expresses in be- 
half of the local college, a plea that I 
think those who believe in small educa- 
tional institutions, like Waynesburg 
College, could well afford to heed. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert it in the 
RecorpD with the hope that it may bring 
to the attention of others this very im- 
portant problem: 

CoLLEGes NEED BusINess Hetp To KEEP 

EDUCATIONAL FREEDOMS 

The crisis on American college campuses 
is deepening. The schools are caught be- 
tween mounting costs and dwindling reve- 
nues. The big GI bill of rights attendance 
boom is over and the draft is cutting heavily 
into what enrollment is left. 

The small schools like our own Waynes- 
burg College naturally are worst hit, since 
their resources are thinner. Probably half 
the country’s colleges are operating at or near 
deficit. Few, if any, are in robust financial 
condition. 

Up to now the colleges, for the most part, 
have been able to muddle along with a vari- 
ety of devices to fill the breach. They have 
upped tuitions; they have beat the bushes 
hard for new scholarship money; they have 
tailored special research projects to govern- 
ment demands so they could get defense 
funds. 

But all these have their limits. It is a 
serious question whether tuitions can be 
boosted much higher without pricing many 
students right out of the education market. 
All too many students cannot make the 
financial grade today without some kind of 
assistance. 

Some of the scholarship drives have been 
rewarding, but some have not. With so 
many other chunks already being taken out 
of the earner’s dollar, he is not enthusiastic 
about allotting a large piece of it to an edu- 
cational institution, and the really big grants 
are rare nowadays. 

Many of the smaller schools simply are 
not equipped to taken on naval or Army 
scientific research. The big universities that 
do advance this type of work wish they had 
the funds and could devote their staffs’ time 
to more basic research, unrelated to specific 
objectives. 

Where do they go from here? 

With a lot of schools it now is or soon 
will be a matter of finding new revenue 
sources or shutting down. There are only 
two large reservoirs to which they may turn, 
Government or business. 

Business already finances much college re- 
search through grants for specific projects, 
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scholarships, and the like. But it has bare- 
ly scratched the surface. It could well be- 
come a principal support of the Nation's cole 
lege system. Some of this aid would be im- 
mediately productive of returns to industry 
through development of new scientific solu- 
tions to problems, through large additions 
to the force of highly trained personnel, and 
so on, 

A good deal of the assistance, however, 
would be directed toward broadening the 
base of pure research—the great quest for 
scientific fundamentals from which all spe- 
cific solutions flow. Expenditures toward 
this goal would accord with the highest no- 
tions of business statesmanship. 

The alternative, plainly, is Government 
help. Many educators believe that even if 
other segments of society can carry the big- 
gest part of the load there is still some 
place for Government. For instance, a care- 
fully applied system of Federal scholarships 
to assist needy students would give the 
schools a boost without menecing their in- 
dependence. 

Yet more thoughtful school administrators 
fear too much Government in education. 
They see school independence, and perhaps 
free scholarship, ultimately disappearing un- 
der such conditions. No one can say there 
is no point to their fears. 

It is time for forward-looking business 
leaders to attend to this great necessity—and 
opportunity. If they do not move into the 
crisis with firm purposes, the Government 
most certainly will. 








Proclamation by Governor of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the REcorpD, 
I am including a proclamation issued 
by Hon. Forrest Smith, Governor of Mis- 
souri, urging provision by Congress for 
emergency fiood relief. 

It is gratifying to be able to report to 
the Governor that an appropriation of 
$25,000,000 has been made for that pur- 
pose. 

The proclamation follows: 


Whereas a very destructive flood has caused 
great damage to the land adjacent to the 
Missouri River in the State of Missouri and 
its tributaries and upstream on the Missis- 
sippi River before it enters the north bound- 
ary of the State of Missouri; and 

Whereas many acres of fertile cropland 
and growing crops have been inundated by 
the ravages of said flood; and 

Whereas many miles of roads, some bridges, 
highways, airports, and railroads have been 
rendered useless and unserviceable, thereby 
curtailing needful and emergency travel and 
communications in this State; and 

Whereas many families have been evacu- 
ated from, or isolated in, their homes and 
many towns along both the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers have been isolated or 
flooded; and 

Whereas the normal health and sanitation 
facilities in and around said cities are now 
rendered useless, unworkable, or have been 
greatly curtailed; and 

Whereas great suffering and hardship have 
resulted along the flooded area of the Mis- 
souri River and are threatened on the Mis- 
sissippi River as the flood enters our State; 
and 
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Whereas local and State facilities are not 
adequate for the alleviation of all of the 
above conditions to bring about prompt and 
speedy restoration when the flood subsides: 
Now, therefore, 

I, Forrest Smith, Governor of the State of 
Missouri, do hereby proclaim that a state of 
emergency exists in and along the flooded 
areas adjacent to the Missouri River as it 
enters the northern boundary of Missc uri 
and passes through the State, and in and 
along the flooded areas adjacent to the Mis- 
sissippi River as it enters the northern 
boundary of the State: 

And I call upon all State departments, 
boards, cities, towns, villages and communi- 
ties, and also citizens and organizations of 
this State to render all aid and assistance 
possible in the alleviation of the above con- 
ditions and in the restoration, after the flood 
subsides, of all normal conditions; 

I respectfully call upon His Excellency, the 
President of the United States, for assist- 
ance for these people and I urge Congress 
to provide as speedily as possible an emer- 
gency relief appropriation for the suffering 
and flooded areas. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused to be affixed the great 
seal of the State of Missouri, in the city of 
Jefferson, this 21st day of April 1952. 

Forrest SMITH, 
Governor. 
Attest: 
Water H. ToBERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 
J. PauL Markway, 
Chief Clerk. 





A Reform Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Wall Street Journal of April 22, 1952: 


A REFORM OVERDUE 


Almost buried by the seizures and the fir- 
ings that have made Washington headlines 
recently, there was a piece of news that 
might have, over the long range, more sig- 
nificance than the more spectacular develop- 
ments that obscured it. This was the passage 
by the Senate of the McClellan bill, spon- 
sored by the Senator from Arkansas. 

What the McClellan bill seeks to do is to 
give to Congress facilities with which it could 
reclaim the control of expenditures—the 
power of the purse—which has been slipping 
from its grasp. 

In the days when the whole Federal budget 
totaled a few billion dollars and when Gov- 
ernment expenditures were devoted to the 
traditional role of government, it was alto- 
gether possible for the committees of Con- 
gress to study and inform themselves about 
the purpose for which money w:.3 sought and 
to judge whether it was being used for those 
purposes. 

That is no longer possible. The expendi- 
tures are too big and they are spread over 
too many projects. Consequently, not only 
Congress as a whole but the committee must 
approve or disapprove more or less blindly; 
they can vote sums which they suspect will 
encourage waste and inefficiency or they 
can approach the executive requests with a 
meat ax, only to find that the ax may have 
hit the wrong victim. 











The McClellan bill would set up a joint 
congressional committee with a staff to fol- 
low the budget as it was being constructed. 
As things stand, Congress meets in January 
and is confronted with a weighty tome 
packed with figures of proposed expendi- 
tures. What lies back of those figures, how 
they were arrived at and whether they may 
be inflated is something that Congress can- 
not know. The McClellan bill would create 
a staff of full time employees whose business 
it would be to inform Congress on these mat- 
ters; Congress would see not only the loaf 
but it would know the ingredients and how 
they were mixed. 

The fate of the McClellan bill in the House 
of Representatives to which it has been sent 
is uncertain. Understandably some of this 
opposition is said to center in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which is the body 
which writes appropriation bills and is 
therefore an influential committee. 

It would appear that this fear of another 
committee encroaching on the Appropria- 
tions Committee is hardly a difficult obstacle. 
Who reviews appropriations requests and 
where they may be reviewed is less impor- 
tant than there should be machinery for the 
review. Obviously Congressmen, themselves 
sitting only part of the year cannot do the 
reviewing. The important thing is to have 
an adequate and capable staff, which can en- 
lighten the Congressmen. 

What Congress is trying to do now is the 
equivalent of trying to keep law and order 
in a large city with a few elected constables. 
That system may suffice for a village but if it 
is tried in a city, there is sure to be lawless- 
ness and disorder. 

It is to be hoped that this session of Con- 
gress will adopt the McClellan bill or some 
adequate substitute. If it does not, candi- 
dates for the Presidency and the Congress 
should be asked to commit themselves in 
the forthcoming elections. 





Senator Tom Connally, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the people of Texas—regardless 
of their political affiliation—were sad- 
dened by the announcement that Sen- 
ator Tom CONNALLY has decided to re- 
tire from the Senate. 

I believe it is fair to say that even 
those who opposed him politically felt 
that a man who is both colorful and 
great is leaving the congressional scene. 
It will never again be quite the same. 

The junior Senator from Texas, Lyn- 
poN B. JoHNsoN, issued a press state- 
ment following Senator CoNNALLY’S an- 
nouncement. To my mind, it sums up 
the feelings of many Texans and I, there- 
fore, include it in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, OF 
Texas, Aprit 7, 1952 

Like all Texans, I feel a sense of loss over 
the realization that Tom CoNNALLY will not 
be in the Senate next year. 

Senator CoNNALLY is a vital part of the 
history of Texas, the Senate, and the Na- 
tion. His name and his personality are 
stamped indelibly upon some of the most 
glorious chapters of the annals of America. 
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For 35 years, he has served Texas and the 
Nation in the Congress of the United States. 
His wit, his oratory, his ability, and his un- 
flinching courage have become the univer- 
sally recognized hallmarks of that career. 

Now he is retiring to a well-earned rest. 
The best wishes of the people of Texas and 
the people of the United States go with him. 
We are all grateful to him for the patriotic 
tasks he has performed so ably. 


Allies Are Falling Into Red Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Allies Are Falling Into Red 
Trap,” written by Constantine Brown 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of April 21, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


ALures ARE FALLING Into Rep TraP—BRITISH 
AND FRENCH EFFORTS FOR TRADE AGREEMENTS 
SEEN aS AID TO MILITARY PRODUCTION BE- 
HIND IRON CURTAIN 


(By Constantine Brown) 


A British airplane rushed a full load of 
textile samples to Moscow last week in the 
hope that the U. S. S. R. and its satellites 
might we willing to place further substan- 
tial orders with British manufacturers. 

Whether the textile makers’ hopes will be 
fulfilled or not depends on how much of 
other British products, which could be used 
to improve the Soviet military machine, the 
British Government will allow to be ex- 
ported. 

According to reports from Moscow, the 
Chinese Reds have concluded a trade agree- 
ment with French businessmen present at 
the international economic conference held 
in the Red capital this month. The total 
value of goods to be bought and sold does 
not exceed $18,000,000. But it is interesting 
to note what this exchange will provide for 
each country. 

The Chinese have undertaken to sll 
France silks, tea, animal products, handicraft 
goods and other such products. The French 
businessmen, whose deal has to be confirmed 
by their Government, will provide the Chi- 
nese with machinery of publicly unspecified 
type, medical supplies and medical raw ma- 
terials. This is believed to mean that tie 
French pharmaceutical industry will send 
to China the ingredients necessary to manu- 
facture medical products. 

In the past, before the fall of the National- 
ist Government, trade relations between 
China and France were confined mainly to 
luxury articles: Perfumes, women’s finery, 
some leather goods, wines, champagne, and 
the unsurpassed French cordials. The old 
Chinese warlords took good care of their 
numerous wives and concubines and also 
liked high living. A life of limited austerity 
prevails now among the high-ranking Chi- 
nese. The days, even during the last war, 
when pleasant but superfluous goods were 
shipped over the Burma road have gone, at 
least for the time being. 

The Chinese Communists are developing 
their war industry rapidly with the help of 
Russian, German, and Japanese technicians 
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and advisers. They cannot draw too much 
on the Russian factories. And whatever 
assistance they can get from the free world 
is highly welcome. The businessmen of the 
West shut their eyes to the fact that the 
arms they may help the Reds to manufacture 
are intended to destroy their own countries. 
This seems to them of only relative conse- 
quence, provided some immediate profits can 
be obtained. 

The type of goods China has agreed to ship 
to France appears absurd to most observers. 
What good can the import of silk goods do to 
the French economy when the Lyons silk 
factories are world renowned? Or how can 
the import of tea help a wine and coffee- 
drinking country like France? 

The French people have a world-wide rep- 
uation for their handicraft goods. Yet, un- 
der the widely advertised agreement signed 
at tne Moscow conference the French will 
import that type of product of which they 
have a great surplus and are endeavoring to 
export to other countries. The report that 
the Reds will send oil to France also mysti- 
fies many observers. France has an over- 
production of olive and linseed oil. Hence 
it is unlikely thet it needs any from China. 
If it has any shortages, Spain, Italy, and 
Greece have vast quantities which they have 
difficulty selling in the world markets. 
There can be no question of industrial oil 
since China has no oil fields and depends 
almost exclusively on imports from the 
U. S. S. R., Indonesia, and Burma. Shale 
oil exists in such limited quantities in Man- 
churia that it is not worth mentioning. 

If the reported details of the French-Chi- 
nese trade agreément represent the type of 
deal which the Reds are offering to the busi- 
ness-hungry West, our allies are falling intoa 
serious trap. They will be providing the na- 
tions behind the iron curtain with products 
essential to increase their military capabili- 
ties. The Red armies in Korea have suf- 
fered less from the lack of war materials 
than scarcity of medical supplies. The 
French now will fill that vacuum. There is 
also a shortage of materials to make both 
summer and winter uniforms. The British 
manufacturers seem eager to provide that. 
In exchange the Red governments will un- 
dertake to supply the west2=rn Europeans 
with totally unnecessary stuff which can be 
of little help in improving their national 
economies. 


Four Prefabricated Fears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp, 
I include an address delivered by Hon. 
Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, before the Woman’s National 
Democratic Club, in Washington, on 
Monday, April 7, 1952: 

Four PREFABRICATED FEARS 


(By Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan) 


I'm grateful for this opportunity to visit 
and talk with so many members of the 
Woman’s National Democratic Club. It has 
been well said that though men may be the 
head of the Democratic Party, women are 
the heart of the party. And though in these 
critical times it is often difficult for the head 
to decide what is the wisest course to follow, 
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we can always depend on the heart to point 
out the right course. 

It is rather commonplace to say that these 
are critical times for the United States and 
for the ‘vhole world—but it is commonplace 
only because it is so obviously true. This 
period that we are now passing through is 
likely to culminate in one of two ways: Out 
of it may come peace, prosperity, and secu- 
rity, or war, devastation, and the most hor- 
rible threat against human liberty in all of 
history, 

We need a clear-cut comprehension of the 
dangers that face us. ° 

We need a clear-cut realization of the 
course we must follow to avert disaster. 

We need knowledge. Knowledge is an 
antidote to fear. Knowledge shows us how 
to meet the dangers that confront us. 

This is just another way of saying what 
F. D. R. said so dramatically on that 
Inauguration Day 19 years ago: “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself’—blind, 
unreasoning fear—fears that are unhealthy, 
unrealistic, and unfounded in fact—fears 
that are all too often deliberately created 
and fed by those who seek to discredit the 
administration and the party for their own 
political advantage. 

It is some of these unfounded, unhealthy, 
prefabricated fears that I want to talk 
about today. 

One such prefabricated fear is based upon 
the illusion that corruption is running wild 
throughout Washington and the entire Na- 
tional Government. 

Another prefabricated fear is based upon 
the illusion that programs to promote a 
sound and secure agriculture are a luxury 
we can no longer afford. 

A third prefabricated fear is founded on 
the illusion that the farms and factories of 
the United States are on the high road to 
socialization. 

A fourth prefabricated fear rests upon the 
illusion that the Nation’s foreign policy is 
weak and vacillating and that it is failing us 
in our hour of great need. 

Not one of these fears is founded on facts. 
Not one of these fears is in any way realistic. 
They are all manufactured fears, prefabri- 
cated 12ars, politically created fears. 

Our political opposition want the public 
to think that the proportion of weak and 
venal pecple in Government is greater than 
in the Nation as a whole, and especially that 
it is greater than in the previous Republican 
administrations. Of course, neither state 
ment is true. 

Only recently Mr. Herbert Hoover ae 
deep concern about “the moral atmosphere” 
in Washington today. He chose to over- 
look the fact that Albert Fall and Harry 
Daugherty sat in the Cabinet of Warren 
Harding, of which he was also a member. 

Fall and Daugherty were two of the prin- 
cipal parties in the Republican Teapot Dome 
scandals in which they profited to the tune 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars delivered 
in little black satchels. Fall was convicted, 
fined, and sent to prison. Daugherty was in- 
dicted and tried on a charge of conspiracy 
to defraud the Government. The jury finally 
acquitted him for lack of evidence. 

We Democrats are human. We have our 
faults, and we don’t condone them. But let 
me say that: There's never been anything re- 
motely like a Teapot Dome scandal during a 
Democratic administration, and I'm cone 
vinced there hever will be. 

I think I have a right to say these things, 
I’m firmly convinced that the level of morale 
ity and integrity among Federal employees— 
notwithstanding the misdeeds of a few whose 
errors are being floodlighted every day—is 
higher than it has ever been before in our 
history. I call upon the record of the 
Department of Agriculture as exhibit A. 
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Let me tell you the story of the nearly 150 
investigations and audits of the Depart- 
ment’s activities since I was appointed Secre- 
tary, less than 4 years ago. 

That's right—since 1948 the Department 
has been investigated and audited almost 150 
times by other agencies or the staffs of con- 
gressional committees. I don’t mention this 
figure resentfully, because the Department 
welcomes investigation, constructive or de- 
structive, at any time. And it comes out of 
each investigation with a prouder record 
than beliore, based on those very investigative 
findings. 

But do you realize that is an average of 
one new investigation almost every week 
since I became Secretary, and some of them 
have run as long as a year? Right now 
there are three sets of investigations going 
on in addition to our own capable staff work- 
ing on the so-called grain conversion cases. 
Sometimes I'm amazed that the Department 
is able to turn out as much work as it 
actually does. 

Not one of these nearly 150 investigations 
has uncovered criminal activities on the 
part of employees of the Department, and 
only one has even suggested the removal or 
transfer of an employee. 

This is not to say that there have been 
no instances of wrongdoing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. What it means is that 
the Department has been its own severest 
critic and has been vigilant in keeping its 
own house in order. 

The Department has been weeding out oc- 
casional wrongdoers on its own initiative, 
as is expected of all good organizations. 
Some employees have been discharged. 
Others have been prosecuted and sent to 
jail. Buc all this has been done as a re- 
sult of internal supervisory activity. And 
the proportion of wrongdoers is remarkably 
small compared with the record of banks, 
industry, and business in general. Ask any 
surety bond company. 

The so-called grain scandals are a clear- 
cut example of the distortion and falsifica- 
tion now rampant in the press. While there 
has been an increase in grain thefts by the 
private owners and operators of grain ele- 
vators in the past year, this has not oc- 
curred—contrary to what news accounts im- 
ply—because of any collusion or dereliction 
of duty on the part of the Department or its 
employees. 

The simple fact is that some of the private 
grain storage people—who have been storing 
Government grain under contract-——secretly 
sold off some of the grain in violation of 
their storage contracts and of law and have 
been unable to replace it. The Department— 
with its customary vigilance—was well along 
with its task of apprehending and prosecu- 
ting these offenders many months before the 
current investigations started. 

To those who would continue to magnify 
beyond all proportion the normal frailties 
of human beings simply because they are in 
Government, I should like to say: Take a 
look at the figures recently released concern- 
ing bank embezzlements and printed in sev- 
eral national magazines. 

Official figures show that last year nearly 
one bank in 20 was affected by an embezzle- 
ment. Over a 5-year period, one bank in 
five or six had been affected. 

And, may I recall to your minds, it is only 
because of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act—enacted by a Democratic Congress— 
that these embezzlements haye not injured 
thousands of bank depositors. 

There are about 14,000 National and State 
banks in this country, and they do business 
on about 250 days a year. If we divide the 
mhumber of embezziements into the number 
of banking business days, we find that bank 
embezzlements average about two per day. 
The Department, on the other hand, does 
business with about 12,500 awners and op- 
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erators of grain elevators. Among all these 
owners and operators only about 25 were 
found so far to be involved in willful grain 
conversions. 

This is not said as criticism in any way, 
shape, or form of banking or bankers in 
general, but to point out that even in such 
a closely scrutinized and cautiously investi- 
gated business the proportion of dishonesty 
far exceeds that of the Federal service. 

So much for the prefabricated fears about 
alleged corruption in Government. Let’s 
turn now to the mistaken notion that farm 
programs are a luxury—a luxury which the 
Nation can no longer afford. 

Some people would like to intimate that 
there would have been no so-called grain 
scandals if there were no price support and 
storage programs for farmers. But if there 
were no price support and storage programs, 
neither would there be the stability of food 
supplies which our people have enjoyed in 
recent years. There would be less incentive 
for farmers to lay out part of their income 
for machinery, fertilizer, and better farming 
methods. There would be far less assurance 
of continued abundance—less meat, milk, 
and eggs on our tables. There would be 
far. greater danger of inflated food prices. 
Finally, there would be much less stability 
in the economy, because farm purchasing 
power is no small part of the lifeblood of our 
entire national economy. 

One of the so-called farm-program luxuries 
now under attack is the agricultural con- 
servation program. Under this program 
farmers receive financial aid to help pay part 
of the cost of applying good conservation 
practices on the land. e ACP, as it is 
called, is costing taxpayers about $250,000,000 
a year. 

It is not true, as the critics say, that con- 
servation is solely the farmers’ job and they 
should pay for all of it. 

All of us live from the land, not only 
farmers but city people, too. We all gain 
or suffer according to whether our basic nat- 
ural resources are strengthened or weakened. 
The ACP has been immensely helpful not 
only in helping check soil deterioration, but 
also in rebuilding strength in the land. 

If we neglect land resources, the results 
will be smaller yields per acre, higher costs 
of farm production, and higher prices to con- 
sumers. 

Suppose that such neglect increased by 
only 1 cent per quart the price housewives 
pay for milk. It would cost consumers $287,- 
000,000 a year, at present rates of consump- 
tion. This would pay for the agricultural 
conservation program and leave a surplus of 
$37,000,000 besides. 

Does that fact make ACP look like a 
luxury? 

Let’s go a step further, and suppose that 
neglect of land resources raised the price 
of meat, dairy, and poultry products 1 
cent a pound. That would cost consumers 
more than a billion dollars—or about the 
same as the cost of all Federal farm pro- 
grams, including $250,000,000 in payments to 
the States. 

Does that fact make the conservation pro- 
gram look like a luxury? Or does it make 
it look like just about the soundest invest- 
ment in the future of America that we can 
possibly make? 

A century and a half ago 85 percent of the 
people of this Nation lived on farms, pro- 
ducing food and fiber for their own needs 
and those of the 15 percent living in cities. 
Today the figures are exactly reversed. Only 
15 percent of our people live on farms, and 
they produce enough for themselves and the 
other 85 percent of our people so that this 
Nation is the best fed large nation on earth— 
and enough besides to enable us to send 
huge amounts of food and fiber to needy 
peoples outside our borders. 











Both the percentage and the actual num- 
ber of people on farms have been going 
down. Fewer and fewer people in agri- 
culture are being called on to produce 
abundantly for more and more people in 
our Nation as a whole. They must produce 
more per man-hour and per acre. 

Obviously, we cannot afford to be penny 
wise and pound foolish about the land upon 
which so much depends. 

But the argument goes on in this manner: 
Farmers are getting high prices—too high— 
for the things they produce. Let's not pour 
out the taxpayers’ money for farm programs 
in times of prosperity. 

There are several ways of answering this 
argument. First, whatever tax money is 
spent in such programs as conservation, elec- 
trification, farm credit, price support, and 
research comes back many times over in the 
form of more abundant and more efficient 
production and marketing. 

But apart from this basic answer, we need 
to nail down the fallacy that farmers are 
riding the crest of a price boom. The great 
majority of farm prices are not even at the 
parity level. Moreover, prices of many farm 
commodities have very little relationship to 
consumer prices. 

Take bread for example. The wheat farm- 
er hauls his wheat to a local elevator. It 
usually is shipped by rail to a terminal ele- 
vator, then to a flour mill where it is ground 
into flour and packaged. The flour goes to 
the baker, who bakes it into bread and 
wraps the loaves. The loaves go to the gro- 
cery store, ani the consumer buys it for 
about 20 cents. The wheat in that loaf of 
bread brought the farmer about 2 cents on 
delivery to his local elevator. 

A box of grapefruit on the tree has re- 
cently been bringing about 26 cents to the 
grove owner. The boxes in which the grape- 
fruit are packed cost about 45 cents each, 
and the rail cost of freighting them to Wash- 
ington is about $1. Then there is the pick- 
ing, hauling, and packaging. The whole- 
saler gets about 25 cents, the retailer about 
$1. On the average these grapefruit cost 
the housewife between § and 10 cents in the 
store, depending on size; they brought the 
grower one-half cent or less. 

The cotton farmer hauls his cotton to a 
local gin, where it is baled. Then it is trans- 
ported, usually by rail, to a larger center, 
where a compress and warehousing facilities 
are available. The bales then are shipped to 
textile mills, traditionally located near power 
sources in the Northeast, and thus far from 
southern cotton fields. At the textile mill, 
the cotton is spun into thread, and the thread 
is woven into cloth. This cloth is manufac- 
tured into shirts. The cost of the shirt may 
be about $4. The farmer got about 40 cents 
for the cotton on delivery at the local gin. 

One good over-all fact to remember in all 
the discussion about food prices is that last 
year farm operators produced at close to the 
all-time high—yet the purchasing power of 
their net farm income was lower than in any 
year from 1942 through 1948. 

Another prefabricated fear has been cre- 
ated by the repeated assertion that the agri- 
cultural economy is slowly but surely being 
socialized. I’m sure that all of us here firmly 
believe that the family owned, family oper- 
ated farm is the very backbone of our Amer- 
ican democracy. 

We don’t want the Nation’s farms to be 
socialized or collectivized. What are the 
facts? 

Back in 1880, when over half the people in 
this country lived on farms, about 74 per- 
cent of our farms were operated by their 
owners. From 1880 on, every census shows 
that the percentage of owner-operated farms 
became smaller. By 1930, when the depres- 
sion was just getting started, less than 58 
percent of our farms were operated by 
owners. More than 4 farms out of 10, in 
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other words, were being operated by tenants 
or sharecroppers. If that trend had con- 
tinued, we would have a situation today 
in which only about half of our farms would 
be owner-operated. 

But do you know what’s happened in the 
two decades since then? The trend that had 
prevailed for 50 years—the down slide of 
farm ownership that had continued decade 
by decade since 1880—was not only reversed 
but repaired. Today we are back to the per- 
centage of ownership of 1850—about 74 per- 
cent of our farms are operated by their 
owners. 

In 20 years, with the aid of farm programs, 
v2 have wiped out the decline in farm owner- 
ship of the preceding half century. 

I'm proud of that fact, and I like to bring 
it to view whenever I hear people talk about 
farmer regimentation, socialization, and loss 
of liberty. You don’t regiment a nation of 
family farm owners. That has been proved 
conclusively a number of times since 1776. 

Here again knowledge is the antidote to 
a prefabricated fear. 

The same brand of misinformation that 
has been spread about agriculture has also 
been broadcast about business. How often 
we hear dire warnings about the imminent 
death of free enterprise. Again, what are 
the facts? 

After the great depression struck, many 
businesses went to the wall and many others 
were discontinued. During World War II, 
when labor and materials were scarce, a large 
number of businesses went out of operation. 

But the healthy condition of the American 
economy is such that we now have the larg- 
est number of business enterprises the Na- 
tion has ever had—more than 4,000,000. 
That is an increase of almost one-third over 
1929. 

Actually, there are more business enter- 
prises per capita today than there were in 
the boom year, 1929. 

Finally, we have the most dangerous pre- 
fabricated fear of all—the deliberately con- 
cocted misstatement that our foreign policy 
has been weak, vacillating, and ineffective. 
Never in recent years has there been a con- 
ception more completely refuted by the facts 
than this one. 

Put very simply, we have a double job to 
do on the foreign front. On the one hand, 
we seek to deter Communist aggressors from 
risking a third world war. On the other, 
we aim to help the hungry and disadvantaged 
peoples of the world alleviate the misery and 
hopelessness in which aggressive communism 
breeds. 

We must do both parts of this double job. 
One without the q@ther would almost cer- 
tainly end in failure—failure and the most 
tragic war for the survival of democratic 
freedoms that this world has ever witnessed. 

The job of deterring Communist aggressors 
Costs billions of dollars and, what is far 
worse, thousands of lives. But I think we 
can dissuade our enemies from starting world 
war III, though we must anticipate that 
they will attempt to cause outbreaks in 
various parts of the world. 

We have thus far averted total war, and 
our hope of continuing to do so seems better 
today than it was a year ago. 

But this, by itself, is not enough. 

We must drain the swamps in which com- 
munism grows. We must show the billion 
people of underdeveloped areas that they 
can have bread and freedom, too. 

That is why we have the point 4 program 
aimed at helping these people improve their 
agriculture and industry—aimed at helping 
them make better use of their own resources 
to increase their food supply and other es- 
sentials of a better life. Point 4 is a prin- 
ciple enunciated by President Harry S. Tru- 
man which in itself will assure him a place 
among the great world leaders of all time. 

That is why we cooperate in the FAO, the 
Internationai Wheat Agreement, and why 
we have our Mutual Security Agency. 


The free world can help to wipe out misery 
and distress, hunger and illness that exist 
throughout so much of the earth. 

We can and we must. The world cannot 
go on forever divided into two armed camps. 
Such is not the future of hope to which we 
look forward. 

But some people ask, Can we afford the 
cost of point 4 and international aid? 

The answer to that is very simple. We 
cannot afford to let a billion people turn 
against us and toward the Kremlin. The 
food we sent to Yugoslavia and India last 
year did far more for world peace than an 
equal amount spent on arms could ever 
have done. 

The bread we cast upon the waters, we 
shall find again after many days 

Let us help the people of underdeveloped 
areas wipe out the economic swamps of 
poverty and disease in which unrest finds its 
best breeding ground. 

Here is our best hope for world peace, 
security, and freedom. 

In this critical year of decision for the 
American people, let us unite ever more 
strongly behind the realistic programs and 
policies of the Democratic Party. 

The political opposition long ago abdicated 
the field of responsible leadership. They 
insist on fighting make-believe battles on 
make-believe issues. 

We must continue to offer the American 
people a realistic approach to all problems, 
and the resolution to act for the welfare of 
the Nation. 

Therein lies the only true hope for the 
future. 


Collective Bargaining Doomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
formative article entitled “Collective 
Bargaining Doomed,” written by David 
Lawrence and published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 21, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING DOOMED—TRUMAN'S 
Pian To Force STEEL SETTLEMENT WILL 
DIscrREDIT NATIONAL LABOR POLICY AND Hurt 
UNIONS IN Lonc RUN 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Truman has been set for several 
days now to deliver the worst blow to trade 
unionism that has been directed its way 
since the days before the passage of the Wag- 
ner labor relations law in 1935. That law and 
its successor—the Taft-Hartley Act—pro- 
claimed collective bargaining as the national 
policy in labor-management relations but 
collective bargaining as a principle is now to 
be ignored. 

Mr. Truman has let it be known that here. 
after the strong hand of Government with 
compulsory arbitration and Government- 
chosen arbitrators is the order of the day, 
just as it is in totalitarian governments. 

Unless the steel companies at the last 
moment consent to be bludgeoned, it is their 
turn to be deprived of collective bargaining 
just as the railroad brotherhoods have been 
treated ever since the Government seized the 
railroads in August 1950—a continuing oper- 
ation to date. 
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While the President took a portion of the 
terms recommended by a board in the rail- 
road settlement and imposed them on the 
unions, he had a law then—the statute of 
1916—to justify his action. Today he has 
no law of any kind to justify seizure or the 
payment of money for higher wages out of 
the treasuries of the steel companies 

The steel companies and their lawyers have 
been ready for days to go to court but not, 
as the administration has thought, merely to 
offer a plea that their funds were being paid 
out without their consent. The plea is 
that irreparable damage will have been done 
through the destruction of collective bar- 
gaining itself. For the steel companies now 
can never be turned back to their owners in 
the same status as when they were seized, 
even if the money paid out is recovered from 
the Government. They will have lost their 
bargaining power and there will be no basis 


for the carrying on of collective bargaining 


to settle the steel dispute. 

Thus, for example, many emp! yyers in a 
labor dispute are willing to grant three de- 
mands provided two others are dropped—a 
natural development when two parties are 
trading or bargaining with each other. But 
what is there left to bargain about if the 
Government steps in and automatically 
orders the companies to grant three of the 
demands without exacting any commitment 
that the other two will ever be dropped? The 
economic leverage so important in any nego- 
tiation then vanishes. This is what the 
courts will be asked to recognize as “irrepa- 
rable damage.” 

What the trade unions apparently don’t 
realize is that if collective bargaining can 
be demolished that way once it can happen 
again and again. Actually the trade-union 
leaders of the AFL and national unions 
independent of the CIO and AFL are 
strangely silent as before their very eves the 
process of collective bargaining is being dis- 
credited by President Truman himself. 

Incidentally, the railroad brotherhoods can 
now point with justified criticism to the 
Silence exhibited by management generally 
when the Government took over the rail- 
roads and then ordered a part payment of 
wages. This has led to a drifting situation 
with no settlement. It has led to attempts 
at reprisals by confiscationist Senators who 
want to impound the incomes and net profits 
of the railroads and keep dividends away 
from the stockholders as a means of forcing 
a settlement. Neither method—the part 
payment of wage increases ordered by a Gov- 
ernment board or the impounding ‘of com- 
pany funds—is the answer. 

The seizure of the railroads, and now the 
steel plants, is evidence of the utter incom- 
petence of the Truman administration. The 
President is being called a “dictator” but 
the name is wrongly applied. Mr. Truman 
isn’t himself a dictator. He is a puppet 
whose weakness is preyed upon by the trade 
unions. The dictatorship today is by the 
CIO and its agents in Government who play 
the CIO game so skillfully that Mr. Truman 
doesn't know what it all means. He is like 
putty in the hands of the group which, hav- 
ing supplied ca ign funds to help him win 
the 1948 election, is now collecting the favors 
it wants. This is what the economic barons 
used to do under Republican administra- 
tions when they exacted tariff concessions 
because of their big campaign contributions. 
Two wrongs do not make a right. John 
Lewis, who headed up the CIO in the thirties, 
admits that he loaned the Roosevelt admin- 
istration $500,000 in the campaign of 1933 
and Mr. Lewis indignantly denounced Mr, 
Roosevelt later for failing to come through. 

Mr. Truman is more faithful to political 
allies but the extremes to which he is going 
will hurt trade unionism in the long run 
and will not solve the bitter disputes that 
are arising in the basic industries of Amer- 
ica. Dictatorship by labor unions can ke 
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as bad as dictatorship by big business and 
it will be a sad day for America if the next 
election merely transfers the powers of dic- 
tatorship from one economic group to the 
other. Mr. Truman is contributing some 
important precedents for the future. 








Death of Dr. Paul Klapper, Former 
President of Queens College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago a great educator, Dr. Paul 
Klapper, died in the city of New York. 

Dr. Klapper long served as president 
of Queens College, and was a professor 
or consultant of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 
the University of Chicago, and the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. On retir- 
ing as head of Queens College, he was 
the first man in history to be awarded 
the title of president emeritus of a mu- 
nicipal college, and received the first 
honorary degree of doctor of letters ever 
awarded by a city college. He was the 
recipient of many honorary degrees and 
the author of some of our most impor- 
tant books an education. His death has 
been mourned by thousands of former 
pupils and friends, and his service to 
education received wide acclaim in many 
newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp portions of an 
article published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of Wednesday, March 26, 
1952, and an appreciative editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Times of March 
27, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

March 26, 1952} 

Pavut KLapperR, QUEENS COLLEGE Ex-HEap, 
Dies—ForMER DEAN oF EDUCATION aT CrTy 
COLLEGE ORGANIZED QUEENS FaCULTy IN 
1937 
Dr. Clapper retired as president of Queens 

College in the fall of 1948, after 25 years in 

administrative posts there and at City Col- 

lege, to return, he said, “to teaching, writ- 
ing, and consultation work.” At the time of 
his death he was a consultant to the Ford 

Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

During 1949-50 he was a visiting professor 

of education at the University of Chicago 

after completing an extended study for the 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

Teaching on the impact of increased enroll- 

ment and the teacher shortage in institu- 

tions of higher education. 
ORGANIZED COLLEGE IN 1937 
His greatest challenge was the organization 
of Queens College, the fourth and youngest 
of the municipal colleges, in 1937. Dr. Klap- 
per, who assumed the first presidency that 
year from his post as dean of education at 

City College, planned that for the first 2 

years students should follow an “explora- 

tory” course, then decide on whether to 

Specialize in the arts or the sciences. 

He hand-picked the 26 faculty members for 
the 400 students enrolled in the first year. 
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Today Queens College has a total enrollment 
of 5,500 students and a faculty of 293. 

Dr. Klapper attended public schools on the 
lower east side, and was graduated from 
City College in 1904. He received his mas- 
ter's degree from New York University in 1907 
and his doctor of philosophy degree from 
there 2 years later. 

After serving as secretary of the Univer- 
sity Settlement Society, he joined the faculty 
of City College as a tutor in 1907 and during 
the next 30 years rose through the ranks as 
instructor, assistant professor, professor, and 
dean of education. He directed its summer 
sessions from 1917 to 1922. 

His belief in education as a bulwark of 
democracy was expressed in a speech to a 
graduating class during World War IL. 
“Minds that are disciplined,” he said, “do 
not act by imposed codes nor are they carried 
away by mischievously conceived slogans. 
They see, crystal clear, that our way of life 
shuns tmposed leadership and requires in- 
stead a leadership that is reasonably dif- 
fused and always responsible to the ulti- 
mate source of its authority—the people.” 
The liberal arts, he believed, provided a 
foundation for discipline of both the mind 
and the spirit. 


FIRST TO RECEIVE TITLE 

Upon his retirement Dr. Klapper became 
the first to be awarded the title of president 
emeritus of a municipal college and the re- 
cipient of the first honorary doctor of letters 
degree awarded by a city college, receiving 
it from Queens. He also held the honorary 
degrees of doctor of humane letters from 
Brooklyn College and Yeshiva College, and 
in 1949 received an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from Columbia University. He was 
appointed a trustee of the State University 
of New York in 1948 after working with 
planning committees on its organization. 

He was the author of many books on edu- 
cation, among them Principles of Education- 
al Practice, Teaching Children To Read, the 
Teaching of English, Contemporary Educa- 
tion, and books on the teaching of history 
and arithmetic. He was editor of College 


Teaching and the Appleton Series in Meth- 
ods of Teaching. 


ON STATE ANTIBIAS BOARD 

Dr. Klapper was a member of the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, 
the National Education Association, and Phi 
Beta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi fraternitics. 
He was a Brandeis University fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Flora Eyden- 
berg Klapper, and a son, Joseph Thomas 
Klapper. 

EULOGY BY DR. TEAD 

Dr. Ordway Tead, chairman of the board 
of higher education, issued the following 
statement: 

“His concern was always with the human 
competence of the teacher and with the hu- 
man results in the student's personality and 
character. In his 10-year presidency of 
Queens College he was able to create an in- 
stitution of the liberal arts which in that 
short time had attained national prestige. 
If there was any secret of his lifelong at- 
tainment it was the disarming, simple, com- 
mon-sense humanity of the man in relation 
with all with whom he had dealings—his 
fellow teachers, trustees, and students. His 
Was an unusual and rare combination of 
qualities which had thus enabled him to 
become one of the most distinguished edu- 
cators in the United States. His influence 
will continue because his concern was al- 
ways for the central values in higher edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. John J. Theobald, who succeeded Dr. 
Elapper as president in 1949, said yesterday: 
“To the world at large, his death marks the 
loss of a great educator; to those of them 





who worked with him and therefore knew 
him well, it marks, in addition, the passing 
of a great human being.” 


[From the New York Times of March 27, 
1952] 


Dr. Pau KLAPPeR 


Those who came in contact with Dr. Paul 
Klapper during the 40 years that he was 
active in educational activities in New York 
City were impressed with his determina- 
tion to help not only the student but the 
teacher in the quest for knowledge. As first 
president of Queens College and as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of City College he stressed 
the need for clarified curricula that served a 


urpose. 

His philosophy was simple: Education is 
learning; those who would learn must do so 
through formal education. To this end he 
gave of himself and his background so that 
the city and State would be among the Na- 
tion's educational leaders. The work he did 
during his 10-year tenure at Queens College 
is ample testimony to the strength of his 
philosophy. 

Dr. Klapper was an educator who preferred 
the classroom to the administrative office. 
Working for the Carnegie Foundation and the 
Ford Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, he developed programs of teacher- 
training that will stand as models for many 
years. So intent was he on having teacher 
and student understand the need for a com- 
mon goai that he personally selected the 
original faculty for Queens College and care- 
fully scanned the 400 students who enrolled. 
He leaves behind a memory for those who 
worked with him or came in contact with him 
of an educator who had the human touch 
and was able to pass it on to others, 





Cooperation Between the State of New 
York and the City of Utica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Utica Tests a Job Plan,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of April 
19, 1952. The editorial deals with co- 
operation between the State of New York 
and the city of Utica in meeting unem- 
ployment problems arising in the textile 
industry. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Utica Tests A JOB PLAN 


The citizens of Utica, N. Y., have shown 
intelligence and zeal in promptly naming a 
committee to implement a plan presented by 
the State industrial commissioner, Edward 
Corsi, for State and community cooperation 
in fitting into new jobs former tertile mill 
employees made idle by the removal of most 
of the city’s textile mills to the South. 

The Corsi plan appears to have the merit 
of simplicity and workability. It refrains 
from repeating our errors of the Second World 
War, when the Government spent large sums 
to train would-be workers without any hir- 
ing commitments and with no particular 
employer's jobs in mind, 

The plan consists of these steps: (1) Analy- 
sis of each possible job by cooperation be- 
tween the potential employer and the State 
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employment service analysts; (2) testing if 
prospective workers’ aptitudes for one or sev- 
eral particular jobs; (3) referring those with 
specific aptitudes for final screening to per- 
sonnel offices of the various employers before 
being trained; (4) after screening the unem- 
ployed person enters on-the-job training in 
the plant or attends a vocational high school 
with the promise of a particular job when 
training is completed. 

The State employment offices are ready to 
do the testing and screening and the voca- 
tional schools to do their share of the train- 
ing. But, as Mr. Corsi pointed out, it would 
be cruel to the workers and a waste of time 
and public funds to test and train if jobs are 
not the end result. 

The instant decision of community leaders 
to set up a committee for carrying out the 
Corsi plan means constructive actions toward 
creating new jobs rather than allowing the 
situation to deteriorate until all that is left 
is public relief for the idle. 


A Reform Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
April 22, 1952, the Wall Street Journal 
published an editorial entitled “A Re- 
form Overdue.” It has reference to Sen- 
ate bill 913 which the Senate passed a 
few days ago and which is now in the 
House of Representatives. It is a very 
strong editorial supporting that meas- 
ure, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I read 
that editorial, and I think it is most 
commendable. I am happy to have sup- 
ported the bill to which the editorial re- 
fers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A REFORM OVERDUE 


Almost buried by the seizures and the fir- 
ings that have made Washington headlines 
recently, there was a piece of news that might 
have over the long range more significance 
than the more spectacular developments that 
obscured it. This was the passage by the 
Senate of the McClellan bill, sponsored by 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

What the McClellan bill seeks to do is to 
give to Congress facilities with which it could 
reclaim the control of expenditures—the 
power of the purse—which has been slipping 
from its grasp. 

In the days when the whole Federal budget 
totaled a few billion dollars and when Gov- 
ernment expenditures were devoted to the 
traditional role of government, it was alto- 
gether possible for the committees of Con- 
gress to study and inform themselves about 
the purpose for which money was sought and 
to judge whether it was being used for those 
purposes. 

That is no longer possible. The expendi- 
tures are too big and they are spread over 
too many projects. Consequently, not only 
Congress as a whole but the committee must 
approve or disapprove more or less blindly; 
they can vote sums which they suspect will 
encourage waste and inefficiency or they can 
approach the executive requests with a meat 


ax, only to find that the ax may have hit 
the wrong victim. 

The McClellan bill would set up a joint 
congressional committee with a staff to fol- 
low the budget as it was being constructed, 
As things stand, Congress meets in January 
and is confronted with a weighty tome 
packed with figures of proposed expenditures, 
What lies back of those figures, how they 
were arrived at, and whether they may be 
inflated is something that Congress cannot 
know. The McClellan bill would create a 
staff of full-time employees whose business 
it would be to inform Congress on these mat- 
ters; Congress would see not only the loaf 
but it would know the ingredients and how 
they were mixed. 

The fate of the McClellan bill in the House 
of Representatives to which it has been sent 
is uncertain. Understandably some of this 
opposition is said to center in the House 
Appropriations Committee, which is the body 
which writes appropriation bills and is there- 
fore an influential committee. 

It would appear that this fear of another 
committee encroaching on the Appropria- 
tions Committee is hardly a difficult obstacle. 
Who reviews appropriations requests and 
where they may be reviewed is less impor- 
tant than there should be machinery for 
the review. Obviously Congressmen, them- 
selves sitting only part of the year, cannot 
do the reviewing. The important thing is 
to have an adequate and capable staff which 
can enlighten the Congressmen. 

What Congress is trying to do now is the 
equivalent of trying to keep law and order in 
a large city with a few elected constables, 
That system may suffice for a village, but 
if it is tried in a city there is sure to be 
lawlessness and disorder. 

It is to be hoped that this session of Con- 
gress will adopt the McClellan bill or some 
adequate substitute. If it does not, candi- 
dates for the Presidency and the Congress 
should be asked to commit themselves in 
the forthcoming elections. 


Foreign-Trade Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 4, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of April 20, 1952: 


FOREIGN-TRADE PROBLEMS 


Increasingly this past week it has become 
clear that United States policy on foreign 
trade is moving into the center of attention 
among the key problems affecting our na- 
tional security. Italy has protested against 
the discriminatory impact of a law which 
requires that our Government buy domestic 
goods in preference to the same commodities 
made abroad unless the latter are 25 percent 
or more cheaper in price. Great Britain has 
pointed out the danger that her imports may 
be increasingly shut out of United States 
markets if the relief provisions of existing 
reciprocal tariff-reduction laws are adminis- 
tered with too jealous a regard for the in- 
terests of some domestic producers. Earlier 
this year it became very evident that Con- 
gress’ action in restricting foreign cheese ex- 
ports to this country produced an unfavor- 
able reaction abroad. 

At the same time that our allies are 
finding themselves increasingly irked by such 
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nationalistic economic laws here the Soviet 
Union is making a major drive to break the 
economic united front of the free world by 
offering vast markets for western products 
in return for large quantities of needed goods 
from the Soviet bloc. That this campaign 
has not been a total failure is indicated by 
last week's demand from West Germany's 
parliamentary foreign policy committee for 
the restoration of Soviet-bloc trade with 
West Germany. 

One need not be an alarmist to understand 
that a continuation of these trends bodes ill 
for the unity and strength of the free world. 
Every United States policy that puts the in- 
terests of a small domestic group above those 
of foreign producers provides welcome am- 
munition for Moscow and for anti-American 
forces in non-Communist lands. It pro- 
vides helpful evidence for these groups’ 
claims that this country preaches freer trade 
for others, not for ourselves, that we are 
economic imbeciles who think we can export 
without ever importing, that we are inter- 
ested only in flooding foreign markets with 
our goods and are callous toward our friends’ 
needs for markets here. 

In the face of this situation Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson has pointed out the cor- 
rect road for our future policy in this area. 
His words bear repetition: 

“e * * If the joint defense effort is 
to be strong enough to stem Soviet aggres- 
sion, independent nations must act together, 
each utilizing its resources, plants, and man- 
power in the most economic manner. This 
will not occur by itself. It requires coopera- 
tive action and bold leadership.” 

It is up to Congress to provide the Ameri- 
can portion of the “cooperative action and 
bold leadership” Secretary Acheson called 
for. In this period when the continued sur- 
vival of freedom is at stake this country can 
no longer afford suicidal economic national- 
ism which, for the sake of relatively small 
domestic interests, threatens to destroy the 
unity of the free world and facilitate enor- 
mous victories for Moscow's policy of divide 
and conquer. 


The Seizure of the Steel Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my remarks made yester- 
day stating that Congress has the power 
to recapture control of the situation of 
the steel plants and that Congress should 
long ago have dealt with the ultimate 
remedy of seizure, or any other remedy 
it wanted to prescribe, for a national 
emergency related to a labor dispute, the 
appended editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of Tuesday, April 22, pro- 
jects exactly the same idea: 

FuTILE GESTURE 

The Senate’s fund-ban vote serves as a 
rebuke to the President for seizing the steel 
industry under his so-called inherent powers. 
Except for such moral effect as it may have, 
however, the legislative action is a futile 
thing. 

It will not prevent the President from go- 
ing ahead with his seizure. program, for he 
can draw on other funds for that purpose. 
And it contributes precisely nothing toward 
a solution of the problem which lies at the 
heart of this business. 
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In his letter to Vice President Barker, the 
President said he would welcome affirmative 
legislation to provide “a constructive course 
of action looking toward a solution of this 
matter which will be in the public interest.” 
That may be taken with a grain of salt, for 
Mr. Truman's idea of a constructive solution 
that would be in the public interest is a 
solution that will give the union what it 
wants. And what the steel union and other 
unions want is by no means necessarily in 
the public interest. 

Furthermore, the President, in the Bark- 
Ley letter, reveals himself as a blind parti- 
san. He says that a substantial shut-down 
in the steel industry may well mean that our 
troops in Korea could not successfully resist 
another Communist offensive. He also says 
that it would be unfair to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act now, since it would compel the 
workers to stay on the job for another 80 
days. They have already remained at work 
voluntarily for 100 days, Mr. Truman says, 
and to compel them to keep working for 
another 80 days at their old wages would 
be “deeply and properly resented by the 
workers.” 

This casts a revealing light on Mr. Tru- 
man’s thinking. He believes that a steel 
shut-down would endanger our troops in 
Korea. But he also believes it would be un- 
fair to require the steelworkers to stay on 
the job for another 80 days at their present 
good wages, and he thinks they would be 
justifiably resentful if compelled by law to 
do so. This is enough to indicate what Mr. 
Truman has in mind when he speaks of a 
constructive solution in the public Interest. 

Nevertheless, it is true that Congress has 
a duty to take more than purely negative 
action. The fund-ban vote smacks of parti- 
san politics. It does not serve, in this situa- 
tion, to protect the public interest. And, in 
fact, it could operate to damage the public 
interest. 

The public interest requires that some 
method be established by iaw for settling 
disputes in essential industries without 
strikes, and without inflationary pay in- 
creases or price increases. This requirement 
is not met by the wage recommendations in 
the steel case. It is not met by the seizure 
of the industry, with the accompanying 
threat that a pay increase will be put into 
effect. And it is not met by legislation which 
merely denies funds for seizure purposes. 
The President is right in saying that this last 
procedure, if successful, would merely para- 
lyze the Government in an emergency. 

The public interest can be served only by 
equitable legislation providing the machin- 
ery for finding solutions of these disputes. 
Such legislation will be opposed, of course, 
by unions, by management, and by the poli- 
ticilans. But that is neither here nor there. 
If an equitable method can be found, then 
the public interest will be truly served, and 
it is in this direction that Congress should 
be moving. 








President Truman Defies Law in Handling 
of Oatis Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
President Truman has been in complete 
disobedience and defiance of the law in 
his handling of the Oatis case. Title 8, 
section 903b, of the United States Code 
makes it mandatory on the President 
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whenever an American citizen has been 
imprisoned by a foreign government to 
make a full report of the entire matter 
to the Congress. The Congress ‘as 
never received such a report and even 
after I brought this provision of the law 
to the attention of the President he still 
refuses to make the required report to 
the Congress. His response has been 
that the Congress, through public press 
releases, has been advised of the develop- 
ments of the case. Whata travesty. It 
is but another of President Truman's 
attempts to ignore Congress. The 
President has deliberately and without 
hesitation violated the law of the land. 

For 12 months the American news- 
paperman Oatis has sat in a Czechoslo- 
vak prison while all attempts by the zeal- 
ous patriots who have sought to liberate 
him have met with failure. Throughout 
this period the President has refused to 
make the report to the Congress which 
the law requires him to make with his 
recommendations of procedure short of 
war. Sometime ago I called to the at- 
tention of the President this provision of 
the code which makes it his duty to re- 
port on the case to Congress. He re- 
ferred the matter to the Secretary of 
State. On April 15 the Secretary of 
State replied that “since the Oatis case 
is still unsettled it is not practicable at 
this time to make any further report 
thereon than what has already been 
given to appropriate committees and 
individual interested Members of Con- 
gress.” In other words, the President 
does not come to the Congress with the 
matter but, instead, waits until a Mem- 
ber requests a report or a committee 
becomes interested before he acknowl- 
edges his failure to liberate Bill Oatis. 
The Secretary of State even went so far 
as to attempt to impose censorship over 
the fact that the administration has 
made a miserable mess of the whole 
incident by marking his letter “Re- 
stricted” when all it said is that Oatis 
is still in prison and the President does 
not consider it practicable to obey the 
law and let the Congress know what the 
true facts are. 





The Divine Right of Presidents? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
~~~ a ati alicia intel a 

. Tue Divine Ricut or Presipents? 

Holmes Alexander remarked that “those 
inherent powers which Mr. Truman men- 
tioned when he seized the steel business 
don’t exist in any constitution except his 
own.” 

QUESTION AS ASKED 

This is true, but it doesn’t help us in our 
problem. Nobody has shown us how we can 
prevent Mr. Truman from acting under his 









own constitution, which he reveals to us a 
little at a time, like the law brought down 
from Mount Sinai. He added another article 
to his peculiar law on Thursday when he told 
appalled members of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors that the President of 
the United States has to act for whatever 
is for the best of the country. 

He was answering this question: “If it is 
proper to seize the steel mills, can you, in 
your opinion, seize the newspapers and radio 
stations?” 

The answer was taken to mean that he 
could. 

We think the answer means that Presi- 
dent Truman believes he can direct any 
activity or suspend any right in the United 
States if, in his opinion, he is doing what 
is best for the country. 

He can, he apparently believes, rise above 
the United States Constitution whenever he 
thinks it is necessary. 

If he, or any succeeding President, can 
make this doctrine stick, our constitutional 
Government, which has had greater stabili- 
ty for a longer time than almost any other 
in the world, will come to an end. If the 
President of the United States may act as 
he thinks best, our Constitution will be only 
a historical curiosity. Hitler came to power 
in a constitutional republic and acted as he 
thought best for the country. Mussolini was 
appointed Premier in a constitutional mon- 
archy. Stalin does what is best for a coun- 
try which has a written constitution much 
like our own. The Latin countries of Ameri- 
ca are littered with dictators who have put 
aside constitutions which a hitherto free 
American citizen might well accept. The 
times and crises have made it necessary for 
these dictators—they proclaim—to suspend 
constitutional guaranties in order to act for 
whatever is for the best of their countries. 


EMERGENCY IS THE KEY 


The key to all the seizures of power is 
emergency—emergency by the dictator’s defi- 
nition usually. There comes a time when 
the impatient President or Premier or gen- 
eral can no longer tolerate what he regards 
as the slow process of government under the 
written law. The emergency calls for direct 
action, And one direct action suggests an- 
other. So the boss seeks another emergency 
to justify his new act for the best of the 
country. 

The process can go on without violence. 
Indeed, Mr. Truman, either by design or ac- 
cident, has carried it along for quite awhile, 
following the way indicated by his predeces- 
sor. If he had not been candid with the 
newspaper editors very few would have 
stopped at this point in our history to ap- 
praise the progress and technique of our 
presidential dictatorship. 

Mr. Truman has not necessarily created 
his emergencies with the long view of usurp- 
ing power. But he has been instrumental in 
bringing them about. For example, he sowed 
the seed of the steel crisis a year ago when 
he refused to support Mobilizer Charles Wil- 
son in his first fight with the labor bosses. 
It did not take an extraordinary prophet to 
foretell the showdown that would be forced 
this spring. When it arrived Mr. Truman 
acted for the best of the country (which in 
this case can be equated with the best for 
the labor bosses) and seized the steel in- 
dustry. 

But seizure of private property is not Mr. 
Truman’s only device for rising above our 
basic law. He entered the Korean fray (for 
which he was widely applauded) without 
consulting Congress (only a few congres- 
sional leaders), and he stated that he would 
send American troops abroad wherever and 
in whatever numbers he pleased. 


IN THE CASE OF LINCOLN 
These deeds and words, along with all the 


others, when they are all considered together, 
make the statement to the editors seem more 
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ominous than it might otherwise. Somebody 


called it an unfortunately phrased remark, - 


holding that Mr. Truman didn’t mean what 
was inferred. Indeed, it is very doubtful 
that Mr. Truman will seize any newspapers 
or radio stations in his eight remaining 
months in office, but the precedents he has 
made indicate very strongly that he believes 
a President may seize them, and should if 
he thinks it is good for the country. And he 
stands on hallowed New Deal ground. Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt was solemnly ad- 
vised just before he was inaugurated in 1933 
that he had no power to close the banks. 
“Nevertheless,” he said, “I am going to issue 
such a proclamation.” And he did, without 
benefit of Congress—and the Constitution. 

In a far graver emergency than Roosevelt 
faced in 1933 or Truman has ever faced, 
President Lincoln suspended the civil courts 
in Indiana under his presumed wartime 
powers. The United States Supreme Court 
hurled at him a stinging paragraph: 

“No doctrine involving more pernicious 
consequences was ever invented by the wit 
of man than that any of the (Constitution's) 
provisions can be suspended during any of 
the great exigencies of Government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or des- 
potism but the theory of necessity on which 
it is based is false; for the Government, 
within the Constitution, has all the powers 
granted to it which are necessary to pre- 
serve its existence.” 

That, of course, is a dictum of horse-and- 
muzzle-loading days. Mr. Truman may not 
have read that. He likes history but he 
prefers it more ancient. Plutarch is his dish 
and Plutarch tells of Caesar. 


“YOU ARE NO CAESAR” 


James F. Byrnes wrote to Mr. Truman in 
July, 1949: “I hope you are not going to 
think of yourself as a Caesar, because you 
are no Caesar.” 

But Mr. Truman, student of Plutarch, 
knows that he can be a Caesar if he wants 
to be. Who would stop him? Or with the 
accomplished fact of the steel seizure before 
us, the question might better be: Who could 
or would stop any willful President in time? 

How easy it would be, after all, to become 
a@ dictator in the United States, sweet land 
of liberty. 


Air-Mail Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am inserting the following edi- 
torial from a recent issue of the Balti- 
more Evening Sun, dealing with the 
question of air-mail subsidies: 

Atr-MalL Costs AND SUBSIDIES 


Last year, according to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, commercial airlines received 
about $117,000,000 for carrying domestic and 
foreign air mail. Of this vast sum only 
about $37,000,000 was required to cover 
actual transportation costs. The remaining 
$80,000,000 (65 cents of every dollar) was 
oO tright subsidy. In other words, the de- 
ficit-ridden post office (and the taxpayer) 
were being charged $1 for 35 cents’ worth of 
air-mail service. 

The airlines have a well-established claim 
to public support insofar as they serve the 
national interest. But support should be 
given with open eyes. To this end a clear 
separation between mail pay and subsidy is 


desirable. The post office should be relieved 
of the subsidy burden, as recommended by 
the Hoover Commission. In general, said 
the Hoover report, “losses and subsidies 
should be made clear each fiscal year and 
passed upon by Congress.” 

The House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee is now reconsidering subsidy separation. 
The committee has a choice between a strong 
separation measure, the Kennedy-Heselton 
bill, which won committee approval in 1950 
only to lapse with the Eighty-first Congress, 
and a weak, amended bill, passed by the 
Senate last September. Among many de- 
fects in the latter is a provision tying inter- 
national mail rates to the Universal Postal 
Union ceiling of $2.86 a ton-mile, three times 
the luxury passenger rate and seven times 
that for air freight. 

The original committee-approved version 
of the Kennedy-Heselton bill would base 
mail rates on actual transportation costs, 
placing subsidy determination where it be- 
longs, with the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
only significant opposition to the bill has 
come from subsidized mail-carrying airlines 
who are apparently so eager to keep the pub- 
lic in the dark on costs and subsidies that 
they have wangled a special pleader into 
supposedly closed executive sessions of the 
committee. By now committee members 
should be sufficiently familiar with the 
weight of evidence fo: separation to be skep- 
tical of the airline position. They should, 
in fact, be convinced that passage of the 
Kennedy-Heselton bill without weakening 
amendments is the only way to give tax- 
payers a square deal. , 


We Have Shown the World How To Bring 
Up an Infant Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr... Speaker, I am 
inserting in the ReEcorp this article con- 
cerning Puerto Rico by Roland Dennis 
Hussey, history department, UCLA, on 
a very timely subject: 


Firty YEARS OF CHANGE IN PUERTO RICO 
(By Roland Dennis Hussey) 


A little over a half century ago the people 
of the United States awoke from the happy 
slumbers of isolation to find themselves pos- 
sessed of an overseas empire which included 
the pleasant but underdeveloped island of 
Puerto Rico, inhabited by 950,000 pleasant 
but rather backward people, and began to 
wonder what to do with both. 

Whatever imperialistic ambitions may 
have existed in this country before the 
Spanish-American War, they certainly had 
not included any coveting of that particu- 
lar 3,500 square miles of tropical territory. 
The clearer became the problems of the 
people involved, the less there seemed to 
be any reasonable solution. 

There were, perhaps, only two hopeful fea- 
tures. Small farms were the norm, in con- 
trast to most of Spanish America, and race 
tensions were lacking. By the census of 
1899 over three-fifths of the population was 
of pure white ancestry and much of the 
rest would be considered white for any ques- 
tion likely to arise under the highly civil- 
ized Latin-American attitude toward racial 
matters. 

On the other hand, the population, aver- 
aging 264 to the square mile by the census 
of 1899, was already pretty numerous to live 
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decently upon its land; it had lacked cone 
trol of its own affairs during nearly four 
centuries of Spanish overlordship, and it 
was about 80 percent illiterate. Living 
standards were evil even in the cities for 
all but the small better class. 

For the perhaps 95 percent who lived under 
truly rural conditions housing and school- 
ing scarcely deserved the name, and sanita- 
tion and medical services were nearly non- 
existent. Coffee, sugar, and tobacco, in the 
order named, were the only important ex- 
ports. Good roads, put end to end, would 
not once have encircled the island. 

Conditions, in fact, were so bad as a whole 
that it was hard for the most optimistic ob- 
server to imagine that Puerto Rico could 
ever become a self-dependent area. 

Yet, as will be seen, although the hopeful 
features became less hopeful in the next 
half century, other conditions changed suffi- 
ciently so that in July 1950 President Tru- 
man signed a bill permitting the people of 
Puerto Rico to choose their own future and 
write their own constitution. 

On February 4, 1952, a constituent as- 
sembly approved the result of its long labors 
and ordered it submitted to a popular refer- 
endum on March 3. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of bilingual copies of the new instru- 
ment of government which refers to Puerto 
Rico as a commonwealth but also to its un- 
ion with the United States, were circulated, 
and it was approved in the referendum by 
373,418 to 82,473 votes. The total vote rep- 
resented nearly two-thirds of the electorate. 

The constitution must now go before the 
United States Congress for approval, which 
it seems sure to receive unless held up on 
grounds other than those of merit. Puerto 
Ricans hope that it may be ratified in time 
for the commonwealth elections of next 
November. 

It is an unusual case study in modern 
imperialism, and interesting for many other 
reasons, to examine what happened after 
1899 to make this event possible, 

Undoubtedly there were in 1899, and more 
have since developed, selfish private inter- 
ests to influence the United States reaction 
to the Puerto Rican problem. In addition, 
though it was not at first a very important 
point, the island has great strategic value. 
It is, nevertheless, true that for the bulk of 
the people of this country idealism, even if 
badly informed idealism, was the basis of 
policy around’1899, and it has continued to 
be its decisive basis until now. 

It was the start inconceivable to the avere 
age American citizen that Puerto Ricans, 
having been involuntarily detached from 
Spain, should be turned adrift to suffer the 
consequences to be expected from their back- 
ground. Statements of desire *o help them 
to self-dependent autonomy, or statehood, 
or even independence, which have been fre- 
quent in late years, had many earlier coune 
terparts. 

Compared to what the United States 
might have done it is easy to criticize much 
that it did do; but a comparison with what 
other nations were doing with their tropical 
dependencies at the same time, and with the 
final outcome, leads to a fairer judgment. 

Until 1917 the Puerto Ricans had a legal 
status in the American union quite as hard 
to define or fit neatly into the theory of 
American Government as will be that of an 
autonomous “commonwealth.” They were 
not citizens and they were governed as to 
all important things by decisions made in 
the United States. 

But fundamental American personal liber- 
ties were enjoyed, although—Downes v. Bid- 
well (1901)—the whole United States Cone 
stitution was held not to apply. Govern- 
ment was, on the whole and judged by hu- 
manly probable standards, honest and able, 
and education, health, roads, and other pub- 
lic services were cared for from the start. 
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Puerto Ricans got badly needed political 
training through holding administrative 
offices and through the elective municipal 
councils and lower house of the legislature, 
even though decisions were finally subject 
to American veto. The over-all economy of 
the island prospered from honest govern- 
ment plus American subsidy and investment, 
plus duty-free access to the United States 
market, although—as will be explained—the 
effect upon the individual peasant (jibaro) 
Was another matter. 

Partly for the last reason, and more be- 
cause of ambitious local politicos and be- 
cause human beings need not have enjoyed 
self-control in order to desire it the demand 
for genuine self-government appeared very 
early and grew steadily. The Jones Act of 
1917 resulted. This made Puerto Ricans full 
citizens, with the right to elect both cham- 
bers of their legislature, and otherwise con- 
siderably reduced the areas of practical con- 
trol by the United States, although legal 
power still rested finally in this country, and 
was frequently exercised. 

Agitation after 1917 showed increasingly 
that Puerto Rican leaders were convinced 
that the United States sincerely meant them 
well, and were aware even more that the eco- 
nomic benefits of attachment to the United 
States might be worth a small loss of politi- 
cal freedom. There had always been a large, 
though mostly indirect, United States sub- 
sidy to the Puerto Rican national income, 
and this became enormous and direct from 
1933, under the New Deal. 

In 1946 the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion calculated that direct financial aid to 
Puerto Rico from 1898 to 1945 had totaled 
$580,000,000, mostly since 1933. In addition, 
several hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were spent in the island, and mostly were 
immediately beneficial to it, for the military 
establishments of World War II. Both types 
of aid have remained important since. 

A small, mostly irresponsible group of 
leaders—the present-day Nationalists—have 
agitated and used violence in favor of com- 
plete independence. A few others have fa- 
vored independence but only through peace- 
ful means, and some have favored state- 
hood. Most have hoped for some sort of 
set-up which would give them nearly com- 
plete political freedom but economic depend- 
ence. If this smacks rather much of trying 
to have one’s cake and eat it, too, perhaps 
we should recall the saying about who may 
cast the first stone, and surely we should 
recall which nation created the situation in 
1898 and 1899. 

As said above, the over-all econoiny of the 
island benefited after 1898 but the common 
man did not. There is enough Negro blood 
in the island for ill feeling and discrimina- 
tion to have appeared when the United States 
citizens came into contact, in the islands or 
in the United States, with their Puerto Rican 
brethren. 

More importantly, the United States has in 
the last half century come face to face, while 
hardly recognizing the fact, with one of the 
appalling dilemmas of every enlightened 
tropical empire. The carefree fecundity of 
all the West Indies used to be offset by a 
grievously high death rate. When as in 
Puerto Rico since 1899, public and private 
health measures are suddenly imposed and 
successful the population jumps and stand- 
ards of living may actually fall. 

The 1950 census shows a total Puerto Rican 
population of over 2,200,000 persons, or about 
one to each acre, for an island with prac- 
tically no resource except agriculture and 
one where about half the statistical acres 
are not really susceptible to cultivation. 

Direct and indirect subsidies from the 
United States and improved public admin- 
istration and private technology have, in the 
case Of Puerto Rico, furnished a much-in- 
creased national income to divide, com 
to that of 1898, but an official study of 1942 
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showed an average income for a family of 
five of $341. It is undoubtedly larger today, 
but still low. 

In addition, coffee cultivation, which is a 
small-farmer operation and has not been 
protected in the United States market, 
greatly declined, and sugar, which has been 
protected and which quickly became the 
favorite field for investment by United States 
capital, rose overwhelmingly to be the major 
crop of the island. 

Sugar therefore accounted for much of the 
increased national income. Much of the in- 
crease, however, benefited chiefly outside 
investors and its cultivation did harmful 
things to the peasant. It eliminated much 
of the former small landowning in favor of 
enormous estates, and it offered and offers 
only seasonal work. 

A day laborer in Puerto Rico making $400 
& year is pretty surely better off materially 
than the average small farmer was in 1898, 
and incidentally better off than his counter- 
part elsewhere in the West Indies. But he 
still is not well off and he does not feel better 
off, and the worries and displeasures of a 
partly educated, politically conscious voting 
citizen, with legally buttressed labor rights 
and membership ‘n a powerful labor union, 
cannot be disregarded by his would-be po- 
litical leaders as those of his grandfather 
might have been. As a result, most of the 
Puerto Rican political parties have, since 
1917, emphasized a socio-economic angle in 
their quest for votes rather than the ques- 
tion of political liberty as such. 

The present Governor and leading states- 
man of Puerto Rico, Louis Mujfioz-Marin, is 
the son of one of the island’s greatest pre- 

vious leaders, Luis Mufioz Rivera. Fifty- 
four years old, he is a graduate of George- 
town University and a man well acquainted 
with, and thoroughly attached to, the United 
States. He has been in politics for 30 years. 

In 1938 he organized the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party, with a prolabor and propublic 
ownership program much like that of the 
Roosevelt New Deal, and appealing especially 
to the landless peasant for whom little had 
been done by existing parties. In 1940 his 
party won control of the legislature, and 
has held it since with large majorities. It 
now has 17 of 19 senators, 38 of 39 repre- 
sentatives, and nearly all the 77 mayoralties. 
It received 83 percent of the popular vote in 
the elections for the 1951 constituent as- 
sembly. ‘ 

Mufioz-Marin has been called a dictator 
by angered political opponents whom he has 
for so long blocked from the promised land 
of public office and public treasury, but it 
is doubtful if even they believe the charge. 
What he wants has mostly been done be- 
cause the people have faith in him. “73ut 
the opposition continues to function without 
persecution in spite of the opportunities for 
repression that its intemperance would offer 
to anyone with dictatorial tendencies, and 
elections are held without serious charges of 
worse irregularities than might occur in 
plenty of cities of the United tSates. 

In 1944 Mufioz-Marin became president of 
the Senate. President Roosevelt before this 
and President Truman later had requested 
laws to enable the Puerto Ricans to elect 
their Governor and even to decide upon 
their own future status. Finding these re- 
quests temporarily blockec in Congress, in 
1946 Truméin appointed Mufioz-Marin’s 
friend and aide, Jesus T. Pifiero, as Governor, 
the first Puerta Rican to fill that post. 
Thereafter Congress changed the organic 
law, and in 1948 Mufioz-Marin became the 
second Puerto Rican to hold the post, and 
the first man elected to it. 

Many of the New Deal labor and other laws 
of the United States had, since 1933, applied 
to Puerto Rico, or had been enacted there 
also by the insular legislature. From 1940 
the Popular Democratic Party began a great 














program of social legislation, especially in 
favor of public ownership and controls. 

The program would appear far reaching to 
many in the United States—including the 
present writer if it applied to this country— 
but it is essentially that of the Democratic 
Party of the United States and is in no way 
extreme or radical in terms of Latin-Ameri- 
can precedent and conditions. (One must 
always remember that while Puerto Rico 
leans toward Anglo-American politics, it is 
still dominated by the Latin-American so- 
cial pattern.) Water and electric power be- 
came publicly owned, a public housing pro- 
gram got under way, a public service com- 
mission was created to regulate the sugar 
industry, and under the land authority bill, 
April 13, 1941, an effort began to deal with 
the situation created by concentration of 
lands into great sugar plantations. Former 
owners were compensated. 

From the beginning, however, the above 
were regarded as only part of the action nec- 
essary to rejuvenate the island, and indus- 
trialization was regarded as the real answer 
to its overpopulation and seasonal employ- 
ment. A Puerto Rico development corpora- 
tion (1942) was created with government 
funds, and an effort has been made since 
1948, under Operation Bootstrap, to attract 
new industries through the island’s freedom 
from the United States income tax plus the 
promise of 12 years’ exemption from local 
taxes. And, along with attention to educa- 
tion in general, special emphasis has been 
laid since 1948 on building up one of the 
largest and best-equipped vocational schools 
in the world at Rio Piedras. 

Nearly all the program has worked well, 
judged by the intentions of its sponsors. 
One hundred and thirty-six new factories 
began work from 1941 to 1951 and national 
production has about doubled in terms of 
dollar purchasing value. Coffee cultivation 
is again being encouraged as good for land 
and water conservation, as well as for other 
reasons. A land and water conservation pro- 
gram is being pushed in other ways. New 
industries include such various lines as ce- 
ment, glass, shoes, textiles, pharmaceuticals, 
artificial flowers and baseballs. Graduates 
of the School of Industrial Arts are in de- 
mand even in other Latin-American coun- 
tries and a number of sugar estates and at 
least one sugar mill have been bought and 
put into operation on a sort of profit-sharing 
basis, plus some distribution of small plots 
for gardens and houses to landless workers. 

Much of the above has, of course, been 
hotly opposed by private business interests, 
largely those of United States capital. No 
part of the program has stirred so much op- 
position as the land law of 1941, although 
basically that merely enforced a law limit- 
ing landholdings to 500 acres each, in exist- 
ence since the Organic Act of 1900 but dis- 
regarded while administrative power lay 
finally with the United States. The Ameri- 
can opposition, working upon their Con- 
gressmen in the United States, undoubtedly 
affected the speed with which Congress con- 
sented to increase autonomy but it never 
stopped its growth. Mufioz-Marin was right 
when on January 2, 1952, he claimed that 
Puerto Rico was no longer an “insoluble 
problem.” 

The full text of the proposed constitution 
has not been available to the present writing 
but its broad outlines are clear. Under it 
Puerto Rico will be no more subject to United 
States control than is any State of the 
Union since Congress will be unable to veto 
insular laws and the President can no longer 
appoint auditors or Supreme Court Justices. 

The United States will, however, still han- 
dle its foreign affairs, can maintain its great 
air and naval stations and can order Armed 
Forces to move against any invasion or in- 
surrection. Puerto Rico will also remain in- 
side the American tariff wall to whatever 
degree Congress may decide. The preamble 
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makes clear that there is nothing to bar a 
future vote upon making Puerto Rico a State. 

So far as citizens can be protected against 
govermental tyranny by written provisions 
Puerto Rican liberties will be safeguarded 
under the new instrument which has a bill 
of rights similar to that of the United States 
and strips the Governor of the great power 
that he had when he represented United 
States overlordship. He no longer can su- 
pervise the judiciary or suspend habeas 
corpus. He can proclaim martial law and 
can veto bills but in both cases the legislature 
can override him. 

What will finally happen if Congress ap- 
proves the proposed constitution will very 
considerably depend upon whether Congress 
also wishes and finds a way to continue the 
subsidies which the island has enjoyed. No 
matter how great the success of Operation 
Bootstrap it could not possibly make up 
at once for abrupt cessation of American 
aid and it probably never can so long as the 
present birth and death rates continue. 

Industrialization has, in other countries, 
been accompanied by a declining birth rate. 
But it may take 50 years for that to help 
Puerto Rico much, and in any case the ex- 
tent to which an island with little but agra- 
rian resources and water power can be in- 
dustrialized has yet to be proved—if and 
when Puerto Rico has to compete on equal 
terms in an unprotected market. 

The problem of successful self-govern- 
ment, which seems to trouble many Amer- 
icans, is probably much less serious. No peo- 
ple, under any guidance, can learn its final 
lessons about the ptfalls as well as the re- 
wards of full selfcontrol until it has had 
the chance to make its own errors and suffer 
for them. 

No doubt even under Mufioz-Marin gov- 
ernmental quality will somewhat decline. 
Certainly Puerto Rico will have the difficult 
problem of finding him a worthy successor— 
that arises in all countries, including the 
United States— when one man so dominates 
the field as to give little chance over many 
years for competitors to prove their abilities. 
But Puerto Rico through the special circum- 
stances of its bringing up has probably made 
as much progress in its lessons of selfgov- 
ernment in 50 years as any part of Latin 
America has in over a century. And in some 
cases that means a great deal of progress. 

The American people have committed too 
many sins of omission and commission in 
regard to Puerto Rico to indulge in unre- 
strained selfpraise. But they have no rea- 
son, viewing the broad picture, to be 
ashamed. In their Puerto Rican adventure 
they have long furnished the world a valu- 
able example of how to bring up an infant 
nation. Now they are furnishing an exam- 
ple of when and how to cut its apron strings. 


A Minister Speaks Out Against President 
Truman’s Seizure of the Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 26, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp this news re- 
lease taken from the remarks of Dr. 
James W. Fifield, founder and president 
of Spiritual Mobilization and minister 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Los Angeles, before the National Bakers’ 
Convention in Pasadena, on April 16, 
1952: 


My colleagues in the ministry and responsi- 
ble people across the country are asking me 
about the moral implication of the Govern- 
ment seizure of the steel mills. I cannot 
believe—I dare not believe—that American 
citizens will permit Government Officials to 
take private property without legal right, 
without constitutional right, without moral 
right. 

I am terrified at the thought of an America 
s0 apathetic, so unconcerned, so demoralized 
that it will sit passively by as the dagger 
of unlimited Executive power is pressed to- 
ward the very heart of American freedom. 

We have come too far and resisted too 
often the mailed fist of tyranny to permit 
destruction of our traditions of liberty and 
justice. 

As a minister, I believe the willful seizure 
of the tools, the equipment, the buildings, 
the machinery, and the land belonging to 
the men and women who own the steel com- 
panies is in direct violation of the commands 
ment, “Thou shalt not steal.” 

If the good people of our country—those 
who draw distinctions between right and 
wrong—allow this momentous issue to pass 
into the jungle of legal red tape, we would 
accept outright dictatorship. 

But I do not believe, once they have re- 
covered from the initial shock, Americans 
can stomach such an outright attack on 
their freedom. I am convinced that the 
ministers of our Nation will provide the lead- 
ership in returning an aroused America to 
a place where the freedom and property of 
each individual is respected and defended. 

A great majority of my fellow ministers 
would join me in this protest. Last year a 
Nation-wide survey among ministers con- 
ducted for spiritual mobilization by Opinion 
Research Corp. indicated the clergy’s strong 
resistance to Government control and own- 
ership of American industries. Eighty-four 
percent declared that there is a real danger 
of losing personal freedom if the Government 
takes over our industries. 

This latest manifestation of unlimited Ex- 
ecutive power ought to make it crystal clear 
to any thinking person that the very exist- 
ence of our Republic is at stake. Regard- 
less of what the present Supreme Court may 
say about the steel seizure, no one with even 
the slightest understanding of what our 
founding fathers had in mind, can for a 
minute swallow the claim of the President 
that he has inherent powers to substitute 
his judgment for that of the Congress of 
the United States. When the Chief Execu- 
tive bypasses Corigress and the legal pro- 
cedures established to deal with critical 
problems—whether it be the current steel 
strike, the commitment of our young men 
to Korea or Europe, or anything else—he is 
proclaiming the divine right of kings in a 
new dress. It is not government by law, it 
is the tyranny of Executive fiat. 

My concern is not directed entirely to this 
immediate steel issue but to the incorrect 
and dangerous concept with which the seiz- 
ure is but another terrifying manifestation. 

A Government with the power now being 
asserted by the President stands as a con- 
tinuous threat to all free institutions—bus- 
inesses, schools, labor unions, churches. 

There is another vital point many of us 
are overlooking—with the high offices of our 
Government subject to subversive influence 
from Russia, we could be taken over in a 
bloodless revolution if control of our indus- 
tries is subject to centralized direction. 

The citizens of America might put up 
with inefficiencies, o> petty graft, or political 
corruption but they will never tolerate such 
a bold and arbitrary infringement of their 
God-given rights. 

The hope and future of a free America 
rests with her citizens and her ministers. 
We are face to face with a moral and spiritual 
ssue of the first magnitude. May God give 
us strength and courage in this crisis. 
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The Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, I would like to en- 
close a letter which I had recently re- 
ceived from the Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, together with my reply 
to correspondence. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce is opposed to the mutual security 
program legislation. Yet neither the 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 
in their correspondence, nor the United 
States Chamber of Commerce whose 
spokesman testified yesterday before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
have advanced any valid, sound reasons 
for their stand. Instead, they have pre- 
sented a number of loosely connected, 
unconvincing, and, in some cases, unre- 
lated-to-facts statements on an issue 
which is of such vital importance to our 
entire Nation. 

Surely the spokesmen for the State 
chambers of commerce should be able, 
and ought, to make a more serious and 
constructive contribution to the debate 
on the mutual security program than 
that which is evidenced in the following 
correspondence: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ZABLOCKI: The Wiscon- 
sin State Chamber of Commerce wishes to 
register a strong protest against the grandi- 
ose foreign spending program proposed by 
the administration and to the manner in 
which the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is attempting to stifle public opinion 
by denying that equal time be afforded 
opponents to present their views. The vested 
interests of Messrs. Acheson, Lovett, Harri- 
man, Bradley, Draper, Gruenther, and Bruce, 
representing the administration, were given 
ample time to make a case for an intolerable 
outlay of spending. Representatives of the 
taxpaying public are being insulted by the 
imposition of a 10-minute rule. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce speaks for its 2,300 members in its 
condemnation of the $7,900,000,000 foreign- 
aid bill. We feel strongly that the time has 
come to limit sharply the amount to be piled 
on top of the enormous costs of running our 
own Government and maintaining our huge 
Defense Establishment. 

In forming your opinion of this bill, the 
chamber calls these specific factual points 
to your attention: 

1. Since 1940 the United States has pro- 
vided a net balance of $72,000,000,000 in loans 
and outright gifts to foreign countries. 

2. These funds have been used by foreign 
governments to experiment in socialism 
without having to face the costs. 

3. In spite of the huge sums we have spent 
in foreign aid, the past 6 years have seen our 
international relations deteriorate to the 
lowest point in our history. 

4. While the United States is committed to 
spend almost 20 percent of its gross national 
production, Britain is spending 12.8 percent 
and France only 11 percent. 

5. Foreign nations are using their countere- 
part funds, created by our dollars, for such 
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ridiculous projects as a mile-long railway 
station in Rome, which will be larger than 
a combination of New York's Pennsylvania 
and Grand Central Stations, the Cleveland 
Union Station, and all the railroad stations 
in Chicago. 

6. There is a $7,900,000,000 surplus for for- 
eign aid left from previous years. Added 
to the $7,990,000,000 now asked by the Gov- 
ernment it would make $15,800,000,000 avail- 
able for foreign aid in fiscal 1953 beginning 
July 1. The administration plans to spend 
$10,500,000,600 of this sum in fiscal year 1953 
and carry over the remaining $5,300,000,000 
to the following years. 

The Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce urges you to support its recommenda- 
tion that no new money be appropriated this 
year and that only $5,000,000,000 of the §7,- 
900,000,000 already available be spent in fiscal 
1953. This would leave €2,900,000,000 to be 
carried on to fiscal 1954 and would ease the 
unendurable burden currently being placed 
on the American taxpayer. 

Very truly yours, 
Sewarp H. Jacostr. 


Apri 15, 1952. 
Mr. Srwarp H. Jacos!, 


General Manager, Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce, Madison, 
Wis. 


Dear Mr. Jacost: I have your letter of 
April 2, 1952, in which you conveyed the 
views of the Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Commerce with respect to H. R. 7005, the 
proposed Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

As a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I feel certain that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce will have am- 
ple time to present its views on H. R. 7005, 
now before the Committee, when the turn 
of the Chamber of Commerce is reached on 
the witness schedule. 

With respect to the general tenor of your 
letter in opposition to the bill, I am enclos- 
ing a copy of House Report 872, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, which I feel amply covers the 
basic concept underlying the whole Mutual 
Security Procram. While this report is on 
last year's bill, it does contain the under- 
lying concept behind a continuation of the 
program. Page 3 of the report indicates 
that the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the Congress think of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program as part of our total national 
security effort. The interchange between 
Chairman Ricwargps, of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and General Bradley, on the 
same page, is most revealing on this subject. 

It is true, as you state, that since 1940, 
the United States has provided a net balance 
of $72,000,000,000 in grants and credits to 
foreign countries. Over $40,000,000,000 of 
this total, however, was provided during the 
war period between 1940 and 1945, and of 
this over $39,000,000,000 was for lend-lease. 
The lend-lease funds provided ammunition, 
planes, tanks, guns, and other equipment to 
our wartime allies. They helped keep our 
allies in the war and enabled them to fight 
far more effectively. There can be little 
doubt that the use of these funds in this 
manner was necessary to the most effective 
prosecution and speedy conclusion of the 
war. There can also be little doubt that 
they saved an untold amount in American 
money and lives. 

I do not agree with your statement that 
“these funds have been used by foreign 
governments to experiment in socialism 
without having to face the cost.” The funda- 
mental purpose of our aid has been to keep 
our allies independent and secure from the 
threat of communism. It is true that some 
of the governments which have been assisted 
by us are socialistic governments, but the 
point is that they are free and independent 
governments, and there remains the hope 
that they may eventually develop into sys- 
tems more nearly akin to our own. Should 
these ccuntries fall before the Communist 





threat, they would be beyond any such 
hope. 

You state further that “in spite of the 
huge sums we have spent in foreign aid, 
the past 6 years have seen our international 
relations deteriorate to the lowest point in 
our history.” In this connection, I should 
like to point out that the danger to our 
security which has grown over the past few 
years has developed out of the policy of the 
U. 8S. S. R. since the war. The cooperation 
that we expected between the great powers 
after the end of World War II has not 
materialized. In fact, the opposite is true. 
The Soviet Union has built up vast armed 
forces of its own and increased the armed 
forces of its satellites. It has supplied arms 
and equipment and training to the Com- 
munist Chinese and to the North Koreans 
in the hostilities against the Republic of 
Korea. Without our foreign aid, our inter- 
national relations would have deteriorated 
to a point where, for example, Greece and 
Turkey would have been overrun by the 
Communists, and other countries would have 
fallen prey to the internal Communist 
threat created by impossible economic and 
sccial standards. The primary goal of the 
United States and our allies is to take action 
collectively to prevent war, and to make it 
clear that there cannot be an easy attack 
and victory by the Soviet Union or its satel- 
lites or by anyone else. Our policy rests 
upon the fact that Communist policy will 
take advantage of weakness wherever it can 
be found. It is our policy to turn weakness 
into strength. That is the basis of our 
foreign aid. 

With respect to your statement that 
foreign nations are using the counterpart 
funds for such programs as a mile-long rail- 
way station in Rome, I call your attention 
to the following editorial which appeared 
in the Baltimore Sun on March 28, 1952: 


“Tue CuamsBer SHOULD CHeck Its Facts 


“The United States Chamber of Commerce 
ought to be making a serious and responsible 
contribution to debate on the foreign aid 
bill. It is not doing so when its president, 
Mr. D. A. Hulcy, uses fanciful and unchecked 
stories to buttress the chamber's oppusition 
to any part of the $8,000,000,000 foreign aid 
bill now before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

“According to Mr. Hulcy, foreign countries 
are using American aid for such projects as 
‘a mile-long railway station in Rome’, 
which will be larger than New York’s Penn- 
sylvania and Grand Central stations, the 
Cleveland Union Station and all of Chicago’s 
railroad stations combined. 

“This is the sort of story calculated to 
arouse outraged cries against foreigners 
squandering our hard-earned tax dollars. 
There is only one thing wrong with it. It is 
not true, and the head of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce ought to have found 
this out. 

“The facts in the case, as outlined by an 
official of the Mutual Security Agency, are 
simply these. Originally a new Rome rail- 
way station was planned as part of the pro- 
gram to help Italy earn dollars by attracting 
American tourists. At that time it was 
agreed that Italy might use not dollars but 
some part of the Italian lire collected in 
counterpart funds to help construct the sta- 
tion. Later, however, even the use of coun- 
terpart funds was canceled, and the station 
was erected by Italians with Italian money. 

“To use an incorrect argument that Amer- 
ican aid is being spent for projects such as 
this without bothering to check the facts 
in the case is a debasement of the chamber’s 
formerly responsible standards of debate. 
It can only weaken respect for whatever case 
the chamber has to make.” 

I am somewhat at a loss to understand the 
source of your information that there is a 
7.9 billion surplus for foreign aid left from 
previous years. This figure must have been 
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furnished to you by someone who made the 
common mistake of failing to distinguish 
between “obligations” and “expenditures.” 
This distinction is of the highest importance, 
and popular misunderstanding of its pre- 
cise nature has been the source of much con- 
fusion. To explain the distinction properly 
requires a description of what Congress ac- 
tually does when it make an appropriation. 

When Congress makes an appropriation, we 
commonly say that Congress is approyfriat- 
ing funds. This naturally gives rise to the 
impression that Congress is taking physical 
cash in an amount equivalent to the appro- 
priation and actually placing it in the hands 
of the executive branch for immediate pay- 
ment out. This is not the case; instead, Con- 
gress is simply granting the executive branch 
the authority to do two things: 

First, to make obligations in the amount 
of such appropriation, that is to make bind- 
ing commitments (or firm contracts) to pay 
out that amount at the date or dates spe- 
cified in the commitment. When this par- 
ticular authority to obligate is’ exercised, 
and binding commitments are made, we say 
that the funds are obligated. 

Second, to make the expenditure re- 
quired to carry out such obligations, that is, 
actual payments in cash to the persons to 
whom such obligations are owed from cash 
which is available to the Government in the 
United States Treasury at the time of the 
payments. At this stage we say that the 
funds are expended. 

Therefore, it is important to remember 
that under present congressional procedures, 
the executive branch does not have the au- 
thority, unless and until Congress does make 
an appropriation, either (1) to spend money 
or (2) to make a contract which will, at 
some subsequent date, legally require the 
Government to spend money. 

With this explanation of terms, we can now 
turn to the current picture. The facts are 
these: ’ 

1. On June 30, 1952, the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, it is estimated that of the 
total amounts heretofore appropriated for 
foreign-aid purposes, only around $400,000,- 
000 will remain unobligated. The balance 
will either have been expended, that is, 
actually paid out in cash; or obligated, that 
is, committed to binding contracts for 
the future delivery of goods. The portion 
remaining unobligated will be largely, if 
not entirely, related to that part of the 
foreign-aid program having to do with the 
furnishing of military assistance. It will 
consist primarily of three elements: (a) 
roughly $100,000,000 representing contracts 
in the process of placement, mostly over- 
seas, which have not been finalized; (b) ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 for the procure- 
ment of items, mostly spare parts, on which 
final specifications have not been developed; 
and (c) perhaps $200,000,000, reserved in 
accordance with sound-business practices, 
which I am sure you recognize, to cover fu- 
ture increases in costs resulting from engi- 
neering changes and other adjustments 
under contracts already placed. This is a 
normal, not an unusual, situation with re- 
spect to military-type procurement at the 
end of any fiscal year. 

2. On June 30, 1952, it is also estimated 
that of the total amounts heretofore appro- 
priated for foreign-aid purposes, about 
$8,900,000,000, will remain unexpended. 
However, with the exception of the approx- 
imately $400,000,000 which I have already 
referred to, the entire amount will have 
been obligated, that is, committed to spe- 
cific binding contracts. It can be applied 
only to those contracts. It is not available 
for any other or new purpose. It will be 
expended, when the goods are ready for de- 
livery, to liquidate those contracts. 

8. Therefore, during the next fiscal year, 
from July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953, and in 
the absence of any new appropriation, the 
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situation would be substantially as follows: 
Existing contracts could be carried out, re- 
sulting in the substantial expenditure of 
the funds which were unexpended but 
obligated on June 30, 1952. However, 
apart from the $400,000,000 previously re- 
ferred to, which, though not technically 
obligated, will be specifically earmarked, 
the executive branch, insofar as foreign as- 
sistance is concerned, would be without au- 
thority either to make new contracts (enter 
into new obligations) or even to expend 
money for any current requirements except 
those connected with the liquidation of 
contracts placed in earlier years. 

You might then properly ask—and this is, 
in a sense, I believe, the substance of your 
own inquiry—why it would be serious, in 
view of the $8,900,000,000 of contracts for 
foreign aid which will be outstanding on 
June 30, 1952, and which are scheduled to 
result in deliveries during the following 
years, to make no new foreign-aid appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1953—the period 
July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. I shall an- 
sewer this question in three parts. 

1. A large part of the answer to this ques- 
tion lies in what is known as the problem 
of lead time, the time it takes from the date 
on which Congress makes an appropriation, 
(that is, authorizes the making of contracts, 
to the date when the first item is delivered 
under that contract. In the case of military 
procurement, which, of course, is normally 
a condition precedent to the delivery of mili- 
tary assistance (and military assistance rep- 
resents by far the greatest percentage of all 
foreign assistance) lead time is frequently 
measured, not in weeks and months, but in 
years. With respect to aircraft, for example, 
lead time will vary, depending on the pre- 
cise type involved, from 2 to almost 3 years. 
If we are to supply an aircraft for foreign 
aid in 1954, Congress must authorize a con- 
tract for such aircraft now. Consequently, 
if no new appropriation is made for mili- 
tary assistance for the coming fiscal year, it 
would mean that no aircraft could be de- 
livered during 1954; foreign aid in the form 
of aircraft would stop abruptly in 1954; and 
nothing which Congress or anyone else could 
do the following year could possibly correct 
the situation. There would be an inevitable 
gap in aircraft deliveries of 12 or more 
months which would be dictated by the sim- 
ple fact that it takes a minimum of several 
years to place contracts for, to manufacture, 
and to deliver an aircraft. While the case of 
aircraft is extreme, it is to only a lesser de- 
gree typical of most of the other major 
items of military procurement—M-47 tanks 
(where the manufacturing process alone is 
11 months) or minesweepers (where the com- 
parable figure is 15 months), as further il- 
lustrations. And it is precisely this circum- 
stance which accounts for the fact that a 
large amount of previous appropriations will 
be obligated but unexpended on June 30, 
1952. These unexpended appropriations rep- 
resent the pipeline which will fill military 
requirements during the immediately fol- 
lowing months. Without a new appropria- 
tion, this pipeline would begin to dry up 
rapidly on June 30, 1953, and could only be 
rebuilt after the loss of more than a year. 
Therefore, a decision to make no new ap- 
propriation for military assistance procure- 
ment at this time necessarily constitutes an 
immediate decision to abandon virtually all 
further military assistance to our allies after 
June 30, 1953. 

2. A second part of the answer to the fore- 
going question relates to the need for au- 
thority during the fiscal year beginning on 
July 1, 1952, to contract and pay for the costs 
of packing, transporting to ports, and ship- 
ping overseas, the equipment which will be 
produced during that year under the mili- 
tary procurement contracts which are 
represented by the unexpended but obli- 
gated funds on June 30, 1952, and to fur- 
nish training in the use of such equip- 


ment and other equipment previously de- 
livered. This amount will come to nearly 
$900,000,000. It cannot be paid for except 
out of a new appropriation because, as in- 
dicated above, all previously appropriated 
funds will have been obligated—again, of 
course, with the exception of the $400,000,- 
000 which, though unobligated, is ear- 
marked for specific purposes. In other 
words, if no such appropriation is made, 
available equipment could not be delivered 
and the military aid program would come 
to an abrupt halt. It would also be im- 
possible to provide foreign nationals with 
the training necessary for their effective 
maintenance and employment of equipment 
already delivered, and we could expect that 
our substantial investment in military as- 
sistance would be partially dissipated 
through ignorance on their part of the 
proper methods for the maintenance, repair, 
storage, and use of weapons provided. 

3. The final part of the answer pertains to 
that portion of the foreign aid program 
which nas to do with defense support, eco- 
nomic and technical assistance. Of the ap- 
proximately $8,900,000,000 of unexpended 
but obligated funds on June 30, 1952 (with 
the exception of the 400,000,000 previous- 
ly discussed), nearly $8,000,000,000 will rep- 
resent funds specifically appropriated for 
military assistance. The balance, slightly 
over $900,000,000, will represent obligated 
but unexpended appropriations for de- 
fense support, economic and technical as- 
sistance. Many of the considerations which 
are summarized in the preceding two para- 
graphs in connection with military assistance 
are applicable to these other forms of aid as 
well, with the important qualification (ex- 
cept in the case of machine tools and cer- 
tain other types of heavy equipment) that 
the lead times are much shorter and the 
necessary pipeline much smaller. Thus, an 
important portion of the requirements for 
these other forms of aid during the first 
months of the year which begins on July 1, 
1952, will be, and could only, be met from 
the obligated but unexpended balances 
on that date—the contracts then already 
placed. However, the funds required to pay 
the cost of delivering these items, the funds 
needed to place the contracts necessary to 
cover requirements fcr the remainder of the 
coming year, and the funds essential to 
carry a modest pipeline into the succeeding 
year, must all come from a new appropria- 
tion. There is no other source, since all 
previous funds have been obligated. Fail- 
ure to provide a new appropriation, there- 
fore, will inevitably result in a virtual ces- 
sation in these other essential forms of aid 
early next fall. Similarly, the absence of a 
new appropriation would require the im- 
mediate abandonment of the point 4 pro- 
gram of technical cooperation. That pro- 
gram is dependent upon large numbers of 
American technicians who are paid on a cur- 
rent basis, and they could not be employed if 
no new funds were made available. 

In summary, therefore, the failure to pro- 
vide a new appropriation would constitute 
a decision to terminate all foreign aid. fter 
June 30, 1952, no personnel could be em- 
ployed and no more goods could be shipped. 
Moreover, even if a new appropriation cov- 
ered the costs of shipping goods which had 
already been contracted for and United 
States personnel costs involved thereto, it 
would still represent a decision to abandon 
all foreign aid at definable future dates— 
point 4 on June 30; defense support and 
economic aid a few months hence; and mili- 
tary assistance at a very rapid rate begin- 
ning about June 30, 1953. I am sure that 
you will agree that no more short-sighted 
and dangerous course could be undertaken 
by the United States at this time. 

This does not mean, however, and again 
this is a point on which I believe that there 
is much popular misunderstanding, that be- 
cause Congress makes a new appropriation 
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for foreign aid for the coming year the 
amount of such appropriation must be avail- 
able in cash in the United States Treasury 
during that year. You will recall my pre- 
vious statement that the term “appropria- 
tion of funds” is really a misnomer, that it 
means an authorization to make obligations 
and, when those obligations become due, to 
make expenditures at that time in discharge 
of those obligations out of funds then avail- 
able in the United States Treasury. That 
means, in the case of that portion of any 
new appropriation for the coming fiscal year 
which is to be devoted to military procure- 
ment, that most of the cash necessary to 
cover the remaining contracts will not need 
to be on hand or represented by Treasury 
receipts until some time in fiscal year 1954 
when these contracts will become due. 

I share your concern over easing the very 
difficult burden currently borne by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. To be considered, however, 
is the far greater burden which would be 
placed on him should communism run ram- 
pant in Western Europe and elsewhere around 
the world. If this ever came to pass, it 
would not only have a disastrous effect on 
our trade relations and commerce, but more 
serious still, it would lead to world war III. 
If that ever happened, the cost in terms of 
money and, greater still, in terms of Amer- 
ican lives, would be colossal. 

I also enclose for your information a docu- 
ment prepared by the executive branch con- 
taining basic data on the mutual security 
program for fiscal year 1953, which you may 
find of some use. 

Your interest in the pending mutual se- 
curity bill, and the time and effort you have 
expended to bring your views to my atten- 
tion, are appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Member of Congress. 


Foreign Entanglements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 4, 1952 


fr. WCOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent of the House, 
Iam introducing into the Recorp the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me before 
the Sixty-first Continental Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C., on April 17, 1952. 


FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS 


During the 3 years preceding the adop- 
tion of the Charter of the United Nations 
at San Francisco, in 1945, through 3 years 
of secret meetings, held in the United States 
and elsewhere, we were the accomplices, or 
the innocent victims, depending upon your 
viewpoint on that document, of the most 
infamous campaign of lying, deceitful 
treachery in the entire history of the world, 

This crime was perpetrated against us by 
a coterie, composed of out-and-out minions 
of Soviet Russia, pro-British Fabian Social- 
ists, Rhodes scholars, and just plain traitors 
to America, who were known at that time as 
the brain trust, These were aided and 
abetted on our side by a dying President, 
already suffering from extensive cerebral 
disease, usually accompanied by delusions 
of grandeur, which was to result in his death 
before the treaty could be officially sanc- 
tioned. 

On the outer fringe of this group were the 
thousands of war-weary plain Americans, who 
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had lost sons, fathers, or brothers in World 
War II. These long-suffering people were 
naturally conditioned for “peace at any price” 
and for “peace in our time.” They were still 
further prepared for this peace-at-any-price 
program through the security-from-the- 
eradie-to-the-grave propaganda s0 exten- 
sively carried on by the administration, as 
well as by the laws enacted to begin the 
actual operation of such an appealing pan- 
acea. They were told, at their own expense: 
“This is the last hope of the world for peace.” 
And thht the world has now become so cir- 
cumscribed, through modern speed of come- 
munications, that we are only a few hours 
away from total war and destruction by a 
ratn of atom bombs. Probably the great 
treason of the United Nations could never 
have been so thoroughly sold to the people 
of America, had it not been for a deliberate 
campaign of immensely publicized fear of the 
atom bomb, again carried on at the expense 
of the taxpayers of America. 


TRIUMPHANT VICTORS ENTER AN INGLORIOUS PACT 


And please to remember that, during the 
whole of this campaign of fear, we were 
about to emerge triumphant from a victo- 
rious war against two continents; we pos- 
sessed the strongest military and naval force 
on earth; and every nation on earth was our 
friend, except traitorous and treacherous 
Russia; to whom at that time we were either 
freely giving all our military secrets, as well 
as billions of dollars of military and civil 
equipment, as well as carte blanche in the 
full inspection of our military installations, 
except a very few of our supposedly most 
closely guarded atomic secrets, though even 
with these a criminally lax supervision paved 
the way for their being obtained later by 
Russia, either by assent of those in the seats 
of the mighty, or through actual treason of 
those still higher in authority. “Good old 
Joe,” the friend of all democratic nations, 
spoke with high authority in those days, even 
if our fliers were either denied a landing in 
Russia, except under the closest supervision, 
previously officially arranged, and then only 
for a limited time. I charge the previous 
administration, and this, with a criminal, 
and un-American lack of awareness in every- 
thing which stood for the safety of America 
first. 


OUR PREVIOUS FOREIGN POLICY 


Before one can begin to evaluate the 
merits or demerits of the Charter of the 
United Nations, and the scope of our com- 
mitments to it, it is advisable to give con- 
sideration to the philosophy of our Govern- 
ment before we began our foreign adventures 
in 1917. For the real departure from our 
constitutional American system began with 
our entry into that war. It may be that the 
Spanish-American War could be discounted 
as a threat to our previous policy, if the 
destruction of the battleship Maine be ac- 
cepted as the proximate cause of that con- 
fiict. 

Previously to 1917 our national policy had 
been one, not of isolationism, as so many 
would have you believe today, but rather one 
of friendly cooperation with all other na- 
tions. It had never been our policy that we 
should enter into any entangling alliance 
with either any nation or group of nations. 
Our entire histery shows that we had main- 
tained an insistence that we should remain 
aloof from any alliance which could even 
remotely serve as a cause of embarrassment 
in the working out of our national aspira- 
tions to maintain a constitutional govern- 
ment, instituted by freemen, and resting se- 
curely upon the will of freemen, the perpe- 
tuity of which was to be maintained 
& written Constitution which permanently 
secured those rights to the sovereign people 
not specifically granted to the Government. 

All the founding fathers had warned us 
against any sort of foreign entanglements, 
but more especially those of a political nature, 
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For they felt that the representatives of a 
constitutional republican form of govern- 
ment would be placed in a position of peculiar 
disadvantage in any sort of union with a 
monarchial or other form of government 
than ours. Quite necessarily a government 
of the people is slower in action than those 
in which an arbitrary power is exercised by 
those at the top, rather than upon the ex- 
pressed will of the people through their 
representatives. All such unequal yokes 
were wisely contemplated and evaluated by 
the great men who built the bulwarks of 
this Government. 

Our constitutional Government pursued 
such a course for 128 years—years of glori- 
ous achievement both at home and abroad. 
Under it America became a power for right 
and justice amongst the other nations. We 
were universally respected and loved. Our 
approbation was eagerly sought, and our 
ideals constituted a leaven which bid fair 


to leaven the governmental thinking of the 
world. 


BEGINNING OF NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


Our entry into the First World War 
changed all of this. Forgetting the wise 


“ advice of the great founders of this Nation, 


we formed just such ties, political and mili- 
tary, as they had advised us against. We 
Were supposed to make the world safe for 
democracy, but when that great conflict 
ended democracy was safe nowhere. Out 
of it had come the three greatest tyrannies 
of all times: Soviet Russia, Hitlerite Gor- 
many, and Fascistic Italy. 

Wilson had enunciated his noble 14 points, 
which were to guide the victorious nations 
at the peace table. Where were they at the 
Peace table? Where are they now? Did 
they ever exist as anything else than a mere 
platitude, to be used as a bait to insure an 
earlier surrender; to be forgotten, as such 
statements always are at every peace table, 
when vengeful and predatory victors eagerly 
imposed hard terms on the vanquished? The 
terms of a victor-dictated peace have never 
yet advanced the cause of true peace. They 
never shall. For the very terms of the victor 
nations have always demanded that the 
newly acquired advantages of the victor 
shall be maintained er enhanced at the 
peace table. This is perfectly natural and 
inevitable, whether in the prize ring or at 
the peace table. For human beings are still 
human . They have not yet graduated 
into the celestial hierarchy. Not yet. 

Events move rapidly today. The injustices 
and great wrongs perpetrated upon victors 
and vanquished alike in the iniquitous Peace 
Treaty of Versailles blossomed and brought 
forth bitter fruit within the passage of just 
a few years, which led directly into the big- 
ger and more deadly World War II. The al- 
lies at Versailles broke up the huge Austro- 
Hungarian empire on the charge that it was 
too big. Now, as one of the prime objects 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, it is advised 
that the countries of Europe shall form a 
bigger and better federation. “Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” 


RESULTS OF NEW POLICY 


Came the Second World War, a natural 
corollary of the negation of Wilson’s 14 
points, which had led the defeated nations 
to expect that, though broken in battle, they 
too might become mutual partners in an 
international scheme infinitely more grand 
and giorious than that envisioned in the 
Charter of the United Nations. There the 
Big Three, as it turned out, are to be the 
masters of the whole world for all time, with 
the rights of each of the predatory group 
to be secured by the armed might of the 
whole group. This gave Russia the right 
to exercise the greatest sweep of might over 
right ever seen in the whole course of his- 
tory. Under it, she gathered one-half of the 
population of the world into her hegemony. 
To offset the natural results of the iniquity, 








we are now attempting to do the same thing, 
willy-nilly, even if perhaps too late, with the 
rest of the world, either through interna- 
tional alms giving, cajolery, or an outright 
show of force. At the best, we drew the 
have-not nations into our sphere of influ- 
ence, while Russia added a huge supply of 
raw materials to her already inexhaustible 
supply, with perhaps the single exception of 
oil. She secured millions of peoples, easily 
led, who had never known rights of self- 
determination; we got a collection of war- 
ring states, who have been for ages the in- 
ternational powder keg of the world. 


SENATOR SHIPSTEAD SPEAKS AGAIN 


I should like to quote a paragraph from 
the speech of the farsighted Senator Ship- 
stead, of Minnesota, given in the Senate 
immediately preceding the ratification oi 
the Charter of the United Nations by that 
body: 

“The pages of history are filled with ar- 
rangements among the states of the world 
for the purpose of doing away with war 
These arrangements always appear as ap 
afterthought of the victor nations, who im- 
pose their will on the vanquished, in the 
hope that peace will then insure the spoils 
of victory. 

“But history also records that victor pow- 
ers, either singly or collectively, are always 
the architects of the peace enforcing agency, 
and the peace settlements to be enforced. 
But the pages of history are barren of peace 
settlements imposed by the victor on the 
vanquished which were rooted in the prin- 
ciples of honor, decency, and justice. It is 
unnecessary to record, one by one, the tragic 
settlements of history to sustain this charge.” 


OUR DEVIOUS ENTRY INTO WORLD WAR II 


It is probably unnecessary to recount the 
history of the near-treasonable and tragic 
steps pursued by the administration for our 
entry into World War II. Suffice it to say 
that, in spite of the lying chicanery and 
palpable partisanship of the ominous suc- 
cession of contradictory policies enunciated 
by the Executive, to which a base and sub- 
servient Congress readily acceded, we were no 
nearer to an entry into that war on Sunday, 
December 7, 1941, than at the beginning of 
the machinations of a war-complaisant, if 
not war-hungry administration. The great 
mass of the American people never favored 
our entry into the European conflict, in spite 
of persuasive and forked-tongue oratory, 
until the tragedy of Pearl Harbor, and the 
perhaps needless slaughter of 3,000 of our 
American boys on the ships trapped within 
the bottleneck of that perfectly untenable 
position. There yet remain cryptic truths tc 
be disclosed by a real investigation of that 
horror. Whatever the facts, it succeeded in 
getting the assent of the people of America 
into total war. 

The loss of 1,000,000 of our boys in that 
war; the recognition of unspeakable Soviet 
Russia as a faithful and responsible ally; the 
give-away of our war matériel, our wealth, 
and top military and atomic secrets to that 
clique of international gangsters, proudly ac- 
cepted as fellow-democrats in arms by the 
administration, but never by the bulk of 
American people, all followed in quick suc- 
cession. Shades of the founding fathers. 
Was not this the acme and ultra of the for- 
eign entanglements they had thundered 
against? 


WE BECOME MORE DEEPLY INVOLVED IN SHAME 


But worse is still to come, as we continue 
to turn the pages of the catalog of shame. 
Seeking still closer association with a mur- 
derous government of gangsters, established 
upon the skulls of millions of their own 
butchered citizens, we cooperated in their 
dictation of the most hideous international 
document of all times, the Charter of the 
United Nations. This atrocity was born of 
the mesalliance of a gangster government, a 
coterie of ignorant, and frequently treason- 
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able, proponents of a new order for America, 
an unsavory array of alien and mendicant 
nations, and a heavily propagandized ma- 
jority of decent American citizens. None, 
except America, had ever known one jot or 
one tittle of the duties and rights upon 
which this great Government of the sov- 
ereign people was founded. 


FREEDOM A GIFT OF GOD 


For freedom cannot be given to a people. 
It cannot be bought and sold. You cannot 
drop it down international chimneys, like 
Santa Claus. Our American freedom was 
implanted in the hearts and souls of the 
founding fathers by Almighty God, the 
source and only giver of all freedom. They, 
in their turn, willed it to every citizen born 
under the aegis of the Constitution. This, 
alone, continues our guaranties of liberty, 
as long as we choose to keep it so. Without 
it, we have lost our Shekinah of freedom, 
our Ark of the Covenant, and we become the 
slaves of the whirlwind. If we bury this 
talent in the ground, like the foolish man 
in the parable, we shall surely lose it. 

If we wish to retain our American free- 
doms, we must renew our obligations to the 
Constitution every sun-bathed morning; we 
must bathe in its life-giving water every 
day; and drink deeply of its crystal-clear 
waters. And when the shades of evening 
draw their mantle around our tent, we must 
relight the lamps of freedom, to make sure 
no foe shall compromise our sleep-filled tryst 
with the Almighty Founder and Giver of 
Freedom. 


THE PATRIOT SENATOR SPEAKS FURTHER 


I should like to quote again from that 
great American patriot, Senator Shipstead, 
of Minnesota, in his prophetic speech in the 
Senate: 

“There are those in our midst who openly 
confess their belief that Bill of Rights de- 
mocracy has been overemphasized in this 
country; that economic democracy is all that 
matters. And under the guise of such labels, 
we are being lured away from a constitu- 
tional, representative government into the 
embrace of an ancient tyranny masquerading 
in a modern dress. It must be that such 
economic and political modernists have 
either forgotten, or are contemptuously dis- 
regarding, the roots from which America has 
grown. These men can find no facts in 150 
years of American history to refute my claim 
that America was born of the determination 
that, were it humanly possible, a new nation 
under God should be forever free from en- 
tanglements in the ancient tyrannies of the 
Old World. Our Constitution was set up as 
a specific safeguard against any remote pos- 
sibility of returning to tyranny.” 


A YOUNGER GENERATION OF UNFORTUNATES 


Since the ending of World War I there has 
evolved a younger generation of Americans, 
who have never known the experience of liv- 
ing under an undiluted constitutional Amer- 
ican Government. They have been condi- 
tioned to living under wars, fear of wars, a 
controlled war economy, with its unseemly 
and unnecessary delegations of more or less 
absolute powers to the Executive, the threats 
of foreign military service in causes they 
cannot understand, and with which they do 
not have the slightest interest. They are 
lost, confused, hopeless, and living in a 
whirlwind of contradictions. They have lost 
faith in the Constitution, the Executive, and 
in Congress. And no wonder. It is difficult 
for me to understand why they have held 
their sanity as well as they have. Many of 
them have lost it. They are unable to regain 
their rightful place in the center of their 
own universe, and feel they are within the 
middle reaches of the eventual maelstrom of 
all the hopes and rights which the great 
Constitution of the United States had made 
theirs forever if their immediately older gen- 
eration had not proved recreant to the trust 
imposed in them by their children of the 
great mist. 
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The only evidence of wisdom I have been 
able to discover in that fateful meeting with 
the international gangsters and mendicant 
nations at San Francisco was our early in- 
sistence upon the right of veto in the Exec- 
utive Council of the United Nations; though 
I understand that we are now seeking to even 
barter away that right. Don’t try to tell me 
that even the misled Americans who signed 
that infamous document did not recognize 
its menace to America even before they 
signed it. But even that degree of healthy 
fear was overridden by the maudlin hope 
that somehow good might be born out of 
evil. We know better now. 


SHIPSTEAD RECOGNIZED CHARTER AS EVIL 


There was at least one patriotic Amer- 
ican Senator who knew the Charter was 
evil. Listen to him (quoting Senator Ship- 
stead again): 

“Have we, through our diplomacy, and 
cur participation in international politics, 
become so enmeshed that it is now impcs- 
sible for us to maintain our political inde- 
pendence on a basis of peace and justice; 
or are we now at the end of the rope as 
an independent Nation? Are we now to 
decide that we must join a world superstate 
for our safety and economic welfare? If 
that decision is to be made, let us walk 
carefully. 

“Where are we going? Toward a renewal 
c* our faith in ourselves, or to the novel 
experiment of subordinating the independ- 
ence of action of one of the last free peoples 
on earth to a world superstate?” 

Could anyone have prophesied the loss of 
our constitutional liberties more clearly? 


TREASON OF ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


Last fall, a coterie of our European, Ca- 
nadian, and American friends, under the 
guidance and leadership of that apostle of 
destruction of American freedoms, Dean 
Acheson, the real President of the United 
States, met at Ottawa; and there drew up 
resolutions for the formation of still another 
of the treasonable brood of unions, sup- 
posed to keep America safe for Americans. 
I refer to the Atlantic Union, which is to 
be superimposed upon the dizzy North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization; and PATO, as 
Senator JENNER, of Indiana, recently chris- 
tened the treaty forming the Pacific Peace 
Pact, passed by the Senate on black Thurs- 
day, March 20, 1952. 

It takes 19 years to breed and train your 
sons for the total atomic war which is surely 
coming unless we get out of the United 
Nations, and its kindred entangling alli- 
ances, but the multitudinous and moc¢ley 
unions of cross purposes, all of them trai- 
torous to American interests, have been put 
over on the basically patriotic citizens of 
America without any precursory blasts of 
rams’ horns, but the walls of constitutional, 
representative America are none the less 
falling down before the determined on- 
slaughts of the termites and rodents pres- 
ently infesting American politics. 

If this statement seems farfetched, listen 
to this clipping of April 7, 1952, sent from 
Ottawa, Canada, on that date: 


“FOREIGNERS To DICTATE OuR FOREIGN 
POLICIES 


“Men who want to destroy the independ- 
ence of the United States, including at least 
one American Senator and some Congress- 
men, will meet here April 30 to lay the 
ground for their next steps. 

“Their goal is to lower the Stars and 
Stripes to the level of a state or provincial 
flag in a supernew Atlantic nation to be 
ruled by a polyglot parliament. Canadians, 
Britons, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Belgians, 
and Luxemburgers would enact laws telling 
Americans what to do. 

“The Americans would not lose all inde- 
pendence at first, Alistair Stewart, Canadian 
member of parliament, explained today. 
They would just give up sovereignty in for- 
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eign policy, d-fense, and a few other things, 
such as trade at first. Of course, the United 
States always would keep some domestic 
rights, much as the individual States have 
some rights today. 

“Stewart, a Socialist from Winnipeg, is sec- 
retary of the Canadian Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation for World Government, host to the 
conference here. He said Senator GILLeTre, 
Democratic Senator from Iowa; Congress- 
man Boccs, Democrat from Louisiana; and 
JOHNSON, Republican from California, will 
be among the world government workers 
coming here from Washington. Another 
will be ©-en Roberts, former Supreme 
Court Justice. 

“Senator KEFAUVER, Democrat from Ten- 
nessee, and a present aspirant for the ex- 
alted office of President of the United States 
on the Democratic ticket, wanted to come, 
Stewart said, but we talked him out of it, 
because we think he should not take the 
time from his campaign to win the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. 

“The American delegates to the meeting 
will be given the honor of being seated in the 
Canadian Senate in a session at which GiL- 
LETTE will make a speech. Stewart and Gir- 
LETTE will urge the creation of a North At- 
lantic parliament which will have power 
only to make recommendations to the gov- 
ernments of the member countries. 

“This parliament would be the forerunner 
of the real thing, which would have the 
power to make laws, not merely recommen- 
dations, Stewart said, but of course that 
will take time. * * * We all have the 
same kind of democracy, and would under- 
stand how to get along together in a federa- 
tion, Stewart said. Later we might take in 
other states. 

“The tentatively planned North Atlantic 
Parliament would have about 300 members, 
of which about 160 would come from the 
United States. But they would not be ex- 
pected to vote on nationalistic lines. We 
would not want to keep up any differences 
of national feelings in the Atlantic Parlia- 
ment. 

“He said the idea would be a great thing 
for the United States, because it would give 
Americans a bigger export market within 
the federation. (He did not say where this 
new market would get its money.) 

“North Atlantic Federation would also 
strengthen the defense of the countries now 
associated in the Atlantic Alliance, he said. 
Stewart said it would be up to the super- 
parliament to decide whether Canada, which 
has been in the forensic front in NATO, and 
the United Nations, would have to do more 
in an Atlantic federation than it is doing 
now. 

“Lester B. Pearson, Canadian Minister of 
External Affairs, and Chairman of the NATO 
Council, has been an eloquent supporter of 
the idea that NATO should grow into an At- 
lantic community, but Canada has sent only 
token forces to Europe and Korea, and has 
refused to give cash, food, or raw materials 
to Britain and Western European Allies.” 


NEW CHAPTER IN CATALOG OF SHAME 


Now lest you should think the previous 
item is visionary—though I assure you it is 
not—I quote from the New York Times of 
Friday, April 11. On that day, Old Glory 
was hauled down ignominiously at the 
United States Navy Yard, at Norfolk, Va.; and 
a strange and alien rag—the flag of the NATO 
Atlantic Fleet Headquarters—unfurled and 
saluted in its place. Admiral Lynde D. Mc- 
Cormic’: is in direct command of the former 
United States Territory, stolen by this inter- 
national bastard organization, and Vice Adm. 
Sir William Andrewes of the British Royal 
Navy, second in command. 

I wonder just what the revered shades of 
Paul Jones, Lawrence, Farragut, and a thou- 
sand other splendid old American seadogs 
might think of that disgraceful occurrence; 
men who gave our Navy the right to fly the 
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Stars and Stripes victoriously over every 
ocean. 

Those in authority who ordered this dis- 
graceful episode, taking over American ter- 
ritory by a hybrid organization of this kind, 
to my mind, were guilty of high treason to 
America. The Civil War began in South 
Carolina, the ending of which secured our 
Union—we hoped forever. May we not hope 
that Virginia, within whose former territory 
this act of aggression occurred last Friday, 
might be the beginning of another consti- 
tutional war, to be fought at the ballot boxes 
next November, which shall decide once 
again whether this Union shall remain one 
and indivisible, so long as the world shall 
exist, or whether it shall lose its identity in 
an inglorious polyglot of alien peoples who 
want nothing from us except their protec- 
tion, at cur expense, and to appropriate our 
wealth until we leave our starved and 
shriveled bodies on the shoreless sands of 
time. 

This beloved land of ours can never be 
destroyed by any alien foe, but even the 
glory of the Star-Spangled Banner cannot 
endure when its superiority is attacked from 
within. Listeners, is it not high time to get 
our beloved land out of the thralldom of this 
hideous conspiracy which disgraces our beau- 
tiful flag and is to surely destroy our Ameri- 
can freedoms? 


AMERICANS, AWAKE 

Americans, awake, before it is too late. 
Surely I do not need to remind you that 
four of our presidential candidates this year 
are actively supporting these treasons to 
America. I would not want to dictate your 
duty at the ballot box this year. I do pray 
Almighty God if your duty is not clear to 
you at this time it shall be made so before 
election. To my mind, the great question 
before the American voter next fall is to 
choose between your beloved country and 
this hideous caricature of America false 
prophets of doom are asking you to support. 

You don't need to be ashamed to get down 
on your knees and pray to the God of the 
founding fathers for wisdom to guide you. 
George Washington did. Read your Consti- 
tution again; then read it once more. If 
you will do this, I have no fears whatever 
for the future of America—your land and 
mine. 

You frequently sing that beautiful song 
God Bless America. Make it possible for 
Him to continue to bless it by keeping it 
one and indivisible as He willed it from the 
beginning. Else you shall have no America 
for Him to bless. 





America’s Position on the International 
Front as I See It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 8, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 21, Mr. Hugh G. Grant delivered an 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Press Institute, at the University 
of Georgia, as guest speaker of the Au- 
gusta (Ga.) Chronicle, on the subject 
America’s Position on the International 
Front As I See It. 

Mr. Grant has enjoyed a distinguished 
public career in the service of his coun- 
try. He was our Minister to Albania for 
several years, until that country was oc- 
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cupied by Mussolini. During a subse- 
quent tour of duty, Mr. Grant was our 
Minister to Thailand. Through World 
War II, Mr. Grant was an orientation 
lecturer for the War Department in 
many Army camps. 

In his address to which I have made 
reference, Mr. Grant covers important 
periods of our Nation’s history, provides 
a volume of figures and facts, speaks out 
of his wide experience and knowledge, 
and offers observations about the future. 

I found Mr. Grant’s address to be both 
provocative and timely. In my opinion, 
others can benefit from a study of Mr. 
Grant's point of view. I ask unanimous 
consent that important observations 
from his address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp, where they will be 
available to thousands of Americans and 
other interested persons. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I want to make it plain that I hate mili- 
tary aggression. I have seen it first hand. 
I was in London in September 1938 when the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, returned home from Germany with his 
treaty, “Peace in Our Time,” which he had 
negotiated with Hitler and Mussolini. That 
treaty proved to be no peace, but a prelude 
to war. Six months later I witnessed the 
rape of a defenseless little Balkan country 
whose people love their individual freedom 
just as we Americans love ours. I was in 
charge of the American Legation in Albania 
when Mussolini's Fascist Italian legions at- 
tacked and occupied that country in about 
48 hours, overwhelming the heroic resist- 
ance of the meager forces directed by King 
Zog. * * * Five months later Hitler 
struck at Poland on September 1, 1939, re- 
sulting in the outbreak of World War II. 
. . 

Ten months later on the other side of the 
world in southeast Asia, in Thailand, I was 
a@ witness to another act of aggression. On 
this occasion the political and military 
leader of the country to which I was officially 
accredited as the American Minister, made 
War on Indochina in collaboration with the 
Japanese military aggressors who were pre- 
paring for their all-out attack in the Pacific. 
Carrying out the instructions of my Govern- 
ment. I warned the Siamese Government 
against the probable consequences of mili- 
tary n against Indochina in collabo- 
ration with the Japanese. The warning was 
ignored. When Japan struck us at Pearl 
Harbor the Siamese joined up with the 
enemy in the war against us. The Siamese 
Prime Minister and military dictator, Pibul 
Songgram, who went over to the Japanese 
“bag and baggage,” including United States 
planes, tanks and trucks, is back in power 
today. He is pretending to be our friend and 
is receiving our military and economic aid, 
ostensibly for use in our conflict with the 
Communists. I have my grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of extending this aid to our 
former enemy, 

* * 7 . 


In Yugoslavia Marshal Tito, a communis- 
tic dictator of the first rank, rules with an 
iron hand. We are supporting and arming 
Tito because he now claims to be on our 
side, the enemy of Stalin whose leadership 
he followed in seizing political control of 
Yugoslavia. Could there be any clearer ex- 
ample of the confusion of our political 
thinking and the appalling contraditions 
that exist in our global planning? .* * * 
Imperialistic colonialism is at the root 
of the trouble in the Middle East and in most 
of the Far East. In my opinion very large 
concessions, not yet even visualized, will 





have to be made in these areas by Britain, 
France, and other European colonial powers, 
which for a long time have fattened off the 
wealth produced in these countries. Despite 
the fact that we led the way in renouncing 
colonial aims by granting independence to 
the Philippines in 1946, we find ourselves 
today the object of animosity on the part 
of many of our former friends in these areas. 
The cause, it would appear—primarily be- 
cause of our vast military planning in col- 
laboration with the principal colonial powers 
in such pacts as the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. We are the leader in this 
movement, equipping and arming our allies 
and establishing military bases far beyond 
our own frontiers in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
in some instances in close proximity to coun- 
tries which are in conflict with some of our 
chief Western allies. Small wonder that 
these former friends are now suspicious of 
us and our aims. More suspicious of us than 
fearful of Russia, perhaps. 
> 7 . om a 

It appears that our Government is trying 
to buy the friendship of these people with 
American dollars. On the surface this pro- 
gram appears to be based on high humani- 
tarian ideals and many sincere Americans 
regard itas such. * * * And so point 4 
of our Government program is eulogized. 
* * * A few weeks ago, the distinguished 
head of the point 4 program, Dr. Henry Ben- 
nett, died in a plane crash, while flying to 
Tehran, the capital of Iran, where he was 
hastening in order to persuade the Iranian 
Government to accept the sum of $28,000,000 
as a gift from the American Government for 
land reform. But Prime Minister Mossadegh 
of Iran hesitated. There were strings, in- 
cluding agreement on the part of Iran, to 
line up with the so-called free nations. Dr. 
Mossadegh thought this might infringe 
upon his country’s neutrality in case of war. 
And so, it was necessary for the American 
Ambassador to Iran to water down the agree- 
ment in order to persuade the Iranian Gov- 
ernment to accept our big gift. Our top 
Government leaders, out of one side of their 
mouths, have declared publicly that our eco- 
nomic aid program is to help the people of 
backward areas, economically, while out of 
the other side they tell us that this aid is 
necessary for the defense of the so-called free 
world against communism. Recently our 
new Ambassador to India, Mr. Chester 
Bowles, flew to New Delhi, presented his 
credentials, held some conferences with In- 
dian leaders and then flew back home again, 
announcing that the United States should 
give India $1,000,000,000 in economic aid— 
the object, to keep India out of the hands 
of the Communists. Said Mr. Bowles: 

“All of Asia may be irretrievably lost if 
India falls to communism; therefore America 
must help India win its fight for democ- 
racy.” I could not help but wonder how 
much Mr. Bowles knows of the history and 
politics of India, or shall I say, how little he 
knows. In this connection, I am reminded 
of the attitude of friendship toward America 
in the years World War II. I came 
in contact with it as an American official in 
Albania and as a visitor in most of the coun- 
tries of southeast and central Europe. 
America was regarded as a champion of free 
peoples, although we were not a member of 
the League of Nations and, as far as I know, 
we did not give away a dime of Government 
funds in any of these countries. There were 
American philanthropies overseas, such as 
the Near East Foundation of New York, 
which conducted schools and social welfare 
programs, and the Rockefeller Foundation 
which maintained health and sanitation 


clinics for the eradication of malaria and 
other diseases prevalent in southeast Europe. 
The accomplishments of these organizations 
were outstanding and at the same time there 
was no feeling on the part of the recipients 
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of this assistance that America was carrying 
out an obligation in performing such serv- 
ices. There were no agreements or bar- 
gaining, involving defensive pacts and the 
neutrality of these countries, in this type 
of aid. It was entirely humanitarian. 

I well remember a remark once made to me 
by King Zog, of Albania. The King gave me 
some highly confidential information for the 
State Department in Washington. Said he: 
“I can tell you these things * * * be- 
cause I know that America has no political 
ax to grind.” I wonder how many political 
axes we are grinding around the wide world 
today. 

Now, the point 4 program for underde- 
veloped countries is only a small phase of the 
assistance program which has been launched 
by the United States, involving the expendi- 
ture of colossal sums of American money. 
Let us take a brief look at this program of 
American grants and subsidies overseas. We 
have been underwriting foreign nations with 
huge American funds in the form of loans, 
most of which have not been repaid, begin- 
ning in World War I. Prior to our formal en- 
trance into World War II, with the Pearl Har- 
bor explosicn, we gave away vast sums of 
money to our western friends in the form of 
lend-lease. During World War II lend-lease 
was enormously expanded as a war measure. 
Our “dear” Russian allies got some eleven 
billion American dollars. And then after 
World War II, when it appeared that despite 
our enormous expenditures in men and 
wealth in the war, we and our allies had still 
not gained security, we inaugurated the so- 
called Marshall plan aid. Under this program 
we dumped into European countries some 
$12,500,000,000 from the earnings of Ameri- 
Can taxpayers. We even offered some of it to 
Russia and her satellites. It is estimated 
that each man, woman and child in America 
paid $80 into this fund. We were told that 
this aid should put Europe back on its feet 
economically, all would be well and Europe 
would be able to fulfill its responsibilities in 
the common defense. According to Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures, in the 10-year 
period between July 1, 1940, and June 30, 
1950, the United States Government handed 
out to foreign countries the staggering sum 
of $66,335,000,000. In addition to these 
grants we expended another $14,000,000,000 
in credit to foreign countries, the repay- 
ment of which is extremely doubtful. It 
is significant to point out here that in 1938, 
only 14 years ago, the sum total of American 
Government expenditures was just under 
€7,000,000,000. 

In February 1947 we took over the finan- 
cial responsibilities of Britain in Greece and 
Turkey. President Truman initially re- 
quested of Congress $400,000,000 for this 
project and got it. These grants marked 
the beginning of a new era in American 
foreign policy under which we have em- 
barked upon a vast give-away program, 
which is without precedent in all history. 
Three years after we moved into Greece and 
Turkey with our millions we plunged into 
a full-scale, undeclared war in Korea, after 
having withdrawn our Army from South 
Korea against military advice, thereby invit- 
ing the North Koreans to move in. We 
pulled in with us the small token forces of 
some 17 countries of the 60 nations organ- 
ized in a United Nations for collective secu- 
rity. I do not have the time to go into the 
details of this peculiar war. It would re- 
quire a separate speech in itself. Exclusive 
of the billions that we have expended in 
fighting this stalemated war, I simply want 
to point out that up to last November 24 the 
American Government had spent on Korean 
civilian assistance alone $168,000,000. This 
unhappy country has been wrecked and an 
enormous part of its population killed and 
wounded. As the leader in the attempt to 
stop aggression, we are now called upon to 
assume the burden of rehabilitation. * * * 
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Meanwhile, under the Marshall plan, we 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars in 
Italy, reestablishing that country’s heavy 
industries and constructing roads, among 
other projects. The stated objective was 
to win the friendship of our former enemies 
and to keep them out of the hands of the 
Communists. I have a high regard for the 
Italian people, but I cannot say as much 
for their politicians. They may be with 
you today and against you tomorrow. It 
is within the realm of possibility that every- 
thing that we have put into Italy since the 
War may go down the drain, even perhaps 
into the hands of the enemy. We have sus- 
tained and partially rehabilitated the econ- 
omy of our two most formidable enemies in 
the last war, namely, Germany and Japan. 
Even now the Germans are placing serious 
obstacles in the way of the American plan 
for a European army. We are sailing today 
on an uncharted sea in our future relation- 
ship with Japan after granting the most 
generous peace treaty in all history. We 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars in 
China to help our wartime allies, Chiang’s 
Nationalists, and then turned our back on 
them, a primary factor in the rise to power 
of Mao Tse-tung, the Communist leader. 

And we have made large contributions also 
toward rebuilding the economy of Austria. 
Although we pay all of the expenses of our 
occupation forces there in addition to pay- 
ing $150,000,000 a year in cold cash, we draw 
nothing in return. Meanwhile, our friendly 
allies and our former ally, Russia, each col- 
lects 150,000,000 schillings a year from Aus- 
tria to support their armies of occupation. 
In addition Russia has taken over oil fields 
and more than 400 industrial plants in Aus- 
tria as reparations. This information was 
furnished by Democratic Senator ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, following his recent return from 
Europe. 


Recently we started negotiations for mill- 
tary bases in Spain and already last year we 
handed over to Fascist Dictator Franco 
$62,500,000 in economic aid. This year, it is 
reported, we will likely extend another one 
hundred million, while our military aid to 
Spain over a 3-year period will boost the 
total to perhaps $400,000,000. 

And what about our two most powerful 
friends and allies, Britain and France? Well, 
since Mr. Winston Churchill became Prime 
Minister for the first time in 1940 the United 
States Congress has voted $35,952,000,000 in 
grants and credits to the United Kingdom. 
(This does not include military aid in the 
last 2 years or the $300,000,000 gift which 
was deposited in the British treasury the day 
Mr. Churchill returned home from Wash- 
ington 3 weeks ago.) Mr. Demaree Bess, of 
the Saturday Evening Post, is authority for 
the statement that: Mr. W. Averell Harr. man, 
a key man in all the Roosevelt-Truman 
foreign-aid program beginning with lend- 
lease before Pearl Harbor and now in charge 
of the mutual security program, believes that 
Great Britain is a permanent American 
responsibility. 

An Associated Press dispatch a few weeks 
ago said that the United States officials had 
pledged France $600,000,000 in direct aid and 
defense spending for the present fiscal year 
ending June 30. And a dispatch from Paris 
said that France would need more than this 
sum. Recently, C. L. Sulzberger, of the New 
York Times, whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting in Albania, filed a dispatch from 
Paris to the effect that the French were com- 
plaining over the United States policy on 
Indochina. Sulzberger said the French 
“cannot understand why the United States 
has come to their support—even if reluc- 
tantly—in Morocco, because of United States 
air bases there, and has stood by Britain in 
Egypt, without formulating a clear-cut pol- 
icy of encouragement in southeast Asia.” 
He added: “The French crave not only 
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pledges of air and naval support, but a prome 
ise of sizable financial contributions to help 
them meet the crisis in Indochina.” 

I have not by any means listed all of the 
grants and subsidies extended to foreign na- 
tions by the United States Government. But 
the figures I have cited indicate pretty clearly 
the road we are traveling. That road leads 
in all directions around the wide, wide world 
into obscure countries and areas that many 
of our intelligent American citizens have 
never even heard of. If the goal of the 
American global planners is reached, the 
mighty Roman Empire will appear as a piker 
to the historians of the future who will 
record what the United States of America did 
in the years following World War II. And 
don’t overlook the fact, my friends, that the 
Roman Empire finally crashed in ruins when 
it reached into remote sections of the world 
far removed from its own frontiers. And as 
the old slogan goes, “history repeats itself.” 

The sponsors of this global program argue 
that it is necessary for the defense of 
America—that the menace of communism 
demands that we take the lead in organizing 
the so-called free world against Soviet Rus- 
sia. Furthermore, they say, since we are a 
rich and powerful Nation and many of our 
friends and potential allies are not so 
wealthy and in some cases very poor, it is 
our duty to furnish the economic aid, the 
equipment, the arms, and also standing 
American armies on foreign soil. In the 
short space of 33 years since the Armistice 
of 1918 we have traveled all the way from 
the political philosophy of isolationism to a 
new brand of superinternationalism, which 
in my judgment, the late President Wood- 
row Wilson, author of the collective security 
system through a League of Nations, never 
imagined in his wildest dreams. The pendu- 
lum has swung all the way from one extreme 
to the other. And, unfortunately, the 
American superinternationalists, who are 
planning and promoting this vast global cam- 
paign, apparently have closed their eyes, ears, 
and minds to the economic and financial 
problems arising within our own country in 
carrying out such a program. 

There are ecveral contributing factors to 
this new trend in our national life in addi- 
tion to the contest with the Russians. One 
of these Americans who, having had a taste 
of life in foreign countries, much of which is 
very appealing, glamorous, and satisfying— 
as I myself know from my own diplomatic 
experiences overseas—are desirous of con- 
tinuing this sort of life. You'll find these 
people both in the Armed Forces and the 
Federal civilian services. And there are our 
military planners, who, giving all of their 
thought and energies to the business of 
planaing for war, today see the whole world 
as their field of operation. New and mighty 
weapons, stemming from the development 
of the airplane as an instrument of warfare, 
s‘ir the imagination of our military strate- 
gists. I am sure that the great majority of 
these military leaders are sincere men who 
have the welfare of their country at heart. 
But, their zeal in planning for a possible 
attack may outweigh their judgment in the 
business of planning the defense of America. 
And there is the group—a large one—that 
I would call the modern Sir Galahads. These 
people feel that America must go forth 
around the world with flaming sword to 
slay the evil dragon of communism. * * * 
And there is still another group, the inter- 
national do-gooders, who, in their mistaken 
zeal, would make the world over in the 
American pattern largely at American ex- 
pense. Despite poverty and retardation in 
economic development in certain backward 
areas, according to the American pattern, 
I am convinced from travel and residence 
in foreign countries, that most of these peoe 
ple have no desire to be made over. 

If “one world” means the creation of @ 
standard type of individual, the world 
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would be the loser, in my judgment. And 
just here let me emphasize the fact that if 
radical changes in the way of life of a peo- 
ple would seem to be required, the best way 
to effect such changes is from within by the 
people themselves, even though it may take 
longer to bring about the reforms. Most of 
you, I am sure, are familiar with the inher- 
ent dangers of paternalism in the relation- 
ship between individuals. It is much the 
same with nations. Undue encouragement 
of dependency on the part of an individual 
or in the case of a country seems somehow 
to breed more dependency. I think that is 
what is happening today in our relationship 
with certain other countries. In reality we 
are doing these people more harm than good 
in the long run. And certainly we do not 
cultivate genuine friendships and effective 
bonds in this way. 
7 - + e s 

Now I make no pretense of having all the 
answers to the grave foreign problems which 
confront us today. I have a few ideas and 
I am convinced that the time has come for 
a thorough reexamination and appraisal of 
the international situation, including our 
own global obligations and present commit- 
ments. And certainly we should take stock 
of our internal financial and economic 
strength and determine what we actually 
are able todo. A strong America is the best 
insurance for a stable and peaceful world. 

On January 10, 1952, the public debt of 
this Nation stood at $259,244,818,648.90, ac- 
cording to the United States Treasury De- 
partment. In striking contrast, prior to 
World War I, just 35 years ago, our public 
debt was only a little more than $1,000,000,- 
000. A few weeks ago the President asked 
the Congress for a budget of $85,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952. 
That staggering sum of money, according to 
statistics reported by a member of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 11, 1952, equals the total 
expenditures in the 136 years from 1789 
through 1925, which includes World War I 
expenses. It was also stated that the present 
administration at the end of its term next 
January will have spent more money than 
32 administrations beginning with George 
Washington on down through the third term 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. And already this 
administration has collected more Federal 
taxes than all other administrations put to- 
gether. 

In an editorial on February 12, entitled 
“Washington on Suicidal Binge,” the editor 
of the Augusta Chronicle, Mr. R. L. M. Parks, 
said: “Despite the fact that we are paying 
the highest taxes ever assessed against the 
people, the estimated deficit of the Federal 
Government in 1952 will run in the neigh- 
borhood of $14,000,000,000, or more than 
three times as much money as was required 
to run the Government prior to World 
War I.” 

In conclusion, I am of the opinion that 
the Kremlin military dictators have not 
planned to make open war on the United 
States. I believe they are too smart to take 
such a risk because of our industrial and 
potential military power. They have sought 
rather to annoy and to harass us, as in Korea. 
I believe their strategy from the beginning 
of the cold war has been to break us down 
from within * * * by encouraging us to 
dissipate our financial and material re- 
sources. Stalin and company have been 
counting heavily upon another great Ameri- 
can depression that would crack the morale 
of our people and destroy the Nation's indus- 
trial power. This would have world-wide 
repercussions, There is a statement reliably 
attributed to Nikolai Lenin, leader of the 
Russian revolution. Said Lenin: “We shall 
force the United States to spend itself to de- 
struction.” In my judgment that is the 
road we are now traveling full speed ahead, 
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HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, during 
the Eighty-first Congress I had the privi- 
lege of serving on the Committee of Un- 
American Activities with the Represent- 
ative from the Seventh District of Vir- 
ginia, Burr Harrison, I learned then to 
have a great respect for his keen analyti- 
cal ability in dealing with the very diffi- 
cult problems of investigation with which 
we were confronted in that committee. 

I was not, therefore, surprised by his 
request and effective action in introduc- 
ing House Concurrent Resolution 207, 
condemning the action of the President 
in seizing the steel industry. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Richmond 
News-Leader. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AGAIN, A VOICE From VIRGINIA 

Last week's Federal seizure of the steel 
industry struck with the impact of an ex- 
plosion and, like many an explosion, left 
a stunned and empty silence in its wake. 
Unable to grasp the implications of this 
mandate, most political leaders and public 
figures, even among the Republican oppo- 
sition, groped and fumbled for something 
to say. Most of them are silent yet. 

But if nothing else can be salvaged from 
the President’s shocking assault on basic 
constitutional guaranties, some measure of 
pride can be taken by Virginians in the in- 
troduction of House Concurrent Resolution 
207. ‘ 

The House received this measure on the 
very day after the edict. It resolves “that the 
seizure by the President of the United States 
of America of the steel-producing facilities 
presently involved in a dispute between 
management and labor is without authority 
in law and represents an effort to national- 
ize a basic industry without due process of 
law.” The measure would further declare 
“that use or obligation of moneys of the 
United States of America for any purpose 
incident to such seizure or to operation by 
the Government of the United States of 
America of any facilities so seized, is like- 
wise without authority of law.” . 

Its sponsor—Mr. Harrison of Virginia. In 
@ House of 435 Members, the Seventh Dis- 
trict’s spokesman is one small voice. But it 
was there, forceful and sound and to the 
point, within hours after the bombshell 
struck. 

It has been a long time since Virginians 
met in a little white frame church to hear 
one of their number cry out against tyranny. 
To know that some of the spark still flick. 
ers is a good and reassuring thing, though it 
remains faint warmth for cold hands; there 
is little enough spark elsewhere in the Con- 
gress. To Burr Harrison, for clear-headed 
thinking in a bitter hour, an expression of 
heartfelt appreciation is much in order, 
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Statement by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma, in Regard to Senate Bill 
2996, Providing for Price Support at 100 
Percent of Parity for Basic Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the testimony 
I gave on April 16 of this year, before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, in regard 
to Senate bill 2996, a bill providing for 
a level of price support at 100 percent 
parity for basic commodities. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in connection with my state- 
ment a copy of the bill regarding which 
I was testifying. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and bill were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TEsTIMONY OF Hon. Roegert S. Kerr, OF OK- 
LAHOMA, APRIL 16, 1952, BEFORE a Svus- 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, RELATIVE TO 
S. 2996, ProvipInc For A LEVEL OF PRICE 
Support aT 100 PERCENT Pariry For Basic 
CoMMODITIES 


To begin with I want to say that I enjoyed 
the statement of Senator Younc and have 
the conviction that everything he said sup- 
ports vigorously S. 2996 with even more 
force than S. 450. 

I was interested in the discussion about 
the potatoes. My information is that in 
1951 the crop was 105,000,000 bushels less 
than it was in 1950 or about 25 percent less. 

Senator AIKEN. That is right. 

Senator Kerr. And that the consumers ac- 
tually paid $125,000,000 more money than 
what they paid for potatoes in 1950 plus 
what the Government paid for the support 
program in 1950. 

. * ” + * 

Senator Kerr. The record will show that if 
you just figure what the consumers paid, it 
will be far more than the $125,000,000 dif- 
ference insofar as the consumer of the po- 
tatoes is concerned. 

Senator AIKEN. I think, Senator Kerr, that 
it will probably come to 175 million, but 
what we are figuring is a means of maintain- 
ing farm prices, not legislation to hold down 
consumer prices. 

Senator Kerr. I will not agree with what 
Senator Arken said in this regard. I think 
the farm price support program can just as 
adequately be described as an insurance pro- 
gram of both adequate supplies and reason- 
able prices for the consumers as much as 
reasonable prices to the farmer. 

Senator Aiken. I agree with you, Senator 
Kerr, but the legislation provides for sup- 
porting farm prices. I agree we should con- 
sider the consumer, also, but not at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. 

Senator Kerr. There is no way actually 
and realistically to get a conflict between 
their positions because that which does in- 
sure the prosperity of the farmer is the only 
insurance policy I know of for the consum- 
er to have abundant supplies at fair prices. 
There is no other insurance of fair prices 
to the consumer. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
testify in behalf of Senate bill 2996. 
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I have introduced this amendment to the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, and it is devoted to 
making our farm program the soundest, 
strongest, and best that we can design. 

It is important that we reexamine and 
improve our farm program. We must not 
be content with the program that will only 
partly do the job for the next 20 years. The 
amendments I have proposed in S. 2996 are 
born of the knowledge that has come from 
the farm legislation and experience of the 
past two decades. 

Our great need now is for a farm program 
that will adequately serve all of our im- 
mediate national policy objectives. These 
objectives include, in addition to effective 
service to the farmers and their families, 
the objectives of national security and coop- 
eration with other nations in the interests 
of world peace. 

In short, the farm program must serve the 
best interests of all our people in these criti- 
cal times. 

A brief review of some of the major agri- 
cultural problems facing the Nation as a 
whole in this emergency period will indicate 
how the present farm program can be and 
should be strengthened. 

The first problem is that of farm prices. 
There is a widespread misconception today 
about the level of farm prices and the level 
of farm income. It is all too generally be- 
Meved that farmers not only are getting 
highly favorable treatment in the market 
place, but that they are getting more than 
their share of the national income. Nothing 
is further from the truth. 

This misconception needs to be exposed. 
For it is this misconception which helps to 
conceal some of the danger spots in the 
current agricultural situation and which 
helps to prevent elimination of the weak- 
nesses and deficiencies of the present farm 
program. 

The truth is that although farmers in 1951 
constituted about 15.1 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population, they received only about 
9.5 percent of the national income. Not 
only did they fail to receive more than an 
equal share of the national income, they 
received 40 percent less than an equal share. 

One of the reasons for misunderstanding 
on this point is that farm gross income was 
at a record high last year. This fact alone, 
however, ignores the great increases in farm 
costs which left farmers with a net income 
13 percent less than the peak year of 1947. 

As a matter of fact, although farmers last 
year came near to achieving a new produc- 
tion record, the purchasing power of their 
realized net income was lower than for any 
year from 1942 through 1948. 

Farm prices today average more than 7 
percent lower than a year ago. I do not have 
the figure for the average cost of what the 
people in the country buy but it is a higher 
percent than it was a year ago during which 
time the farmers’ prices have gone down an 
average of 7 percent. 

The seriousness of this state of farm prices 
must be measured against the other major 
agricultural problems now besetting the 
Nation. 

The Nation this year is faced with one of 
the most difficult farm production Jobs in its 
history. 

Last year we consumed at a greater rate 
than 1950 production. This year we con- 
sume at a greater rate that last year’s all- 
time peak production. 

The farm production goals set in behalf of 
the defense effort call for at least 6 percent 
more over-all output than we had last year. 
Such a level of production would be almost 
50 percent higher than that of the 1935-39 
period. 

There can be no question of the vital im- 
portance of stepping up our national pro- 
duction of food and fibers at this time. 

In a military sense, the food supplies 
of the United States and the free nations 
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of the world offset to a considerable extent 
the manpower resources of the Communist 
countries. 

As an instrument of foreign policy, food 
will be a powerful factor in shaping the real 
peace that must eventually come to the 
world. 

You know, one of the things that is a 
source of great comfort to me as I con- 
template the vast difference in the manpower 
of the Soviet Union on the one side and Red 
China on the other, as compared to ours, is 
the fact that at this time one farm family 
produces actually for about six American 
families. I am not right sure but that in 
the Soviet Union it requires three or four— 
I do not want to state that absolutely—farm 
families to produce enough for each non- 
farm family. But the difference in our pro- 
duction methods and the productivity of 
our farms on the basis of its being brought 
about by such a smaller percentage of our 
total population than any of the other na- 
tions in this world picture is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the greatest factors in the real 
picture of our national security. 

The production goals place greatest em- 

phasis on the production of feed, especially 
corn, because our reserve supplies are dwin- 
dling. The goals call for 15 percent more 
corn. A shortage of this important feed 
grain would result in the liquidation of live- 
stock and poultry and eventually in short- 
ages and soaring prices for meat, milk, and 
eggs. 
In fact—and I know of no more impor- 
tant tact in our whole economic picture than 
this one—one seriously short crop of corn 
or wheat, or especially both, would cause a 
volcanic eruption of inflationary prices that 
would rock our economic structure to its very 
foundation. 

Senator ANDERSON. I have had some ques- 
tions about previous things, and I want to 
add a very emphatic endorsement of that 
statement. I do not think that could be 
repeated too many times. 

Senator Kerr. We have not seen anything 
in the national picture with reference to the 
problem of inflation that would begin to 
approach what would happen if we had just 
one short crop of wheat and corn. 

Senator Younc. Would the Senator mind 
an interruption there? 

Senator Kerr. No. 

Senator Younc. If price supports were 
dropped, would not that tend to lower pro- 
duction? 

Senator Kerr. There is no alternative. 
You cannot ask these farmers to produce 
more and more when they know by doing 
so they are going to have to sell it for less 
and less. 

Senator ANpERSON. There, of course, I 
would go back into the history after 1918 
when it did go down. 

Senetor Kerr. The folks are nearly as 
smart as the people. There is also need for 
more grain sorghum, wheat, flaxseed, and 
cotton. 

Meeting these production goals is a diffi- 
cult short-range problem. But there is a 
long-range production problem also staring 
us in the face. In some respects it appears 
even more difficult. 

7 s s « ° 


I'm referring here to the problem of pro- 
viding for the tremendous growth in our 
population and the responsibility it places 
on all of us. Let me tell you something 
about this and what it means in a few words: 

Every 24 hours during the past year there 
was a net addition to the United States pop- 
ulation of about 7,400 persons. Every hour 
there were a little over 300 more people to 
feed. 

This is the current rate of growth—2,700,- 
000 persons every year. These are all new 
customers for the farmer in the United 
States alone. They are all new additions to 
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the dinner table, which the farmer must 
supply. 

The Eureau of the Census estimates that 
our population by 1975 may total 190,000,- 
000 people. My own conviction is that it 
will exceed 200,000,000 by 1970. I cannot 
arrive at any other conclusion but that realis- 
tic thinking compels us to face up to that 
absolute certainty. 

Taking the midcentury point, 1950, as a 
base, this would mean 38,000,000 more peo- 
ple at the table by 1975—and I think by 
1970—or a gain of one-fourth. This in- 
crease is equal to the 1950 population of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Missouri, and Minnesota com- 
bined. 

For the farmer and the Nation, this means 
that for every four people who sat down 
to a meal in 1950 there will be another per- 
son at the table in 1975. And I will tell you 
right now that the farmer is not the only 
fellow that is interested in this matter. 
Those people siting down at the table are 
going to have some interest in it, and if 
we do not do something about the price 
supports and develop a far more aggressive 
program of conservation of soil and water, 
in 10 years we are going to be a have-not 
Nation, and when we do, it will not be the 
farm families that suffer, because when food 
gets short, who is going to be the first one 
to go on limited rations? There can be no 
escape from the certainty that the consumer 
has a far greater interest in this program 
than the farmer. 

Senator HumpHrey. May I interrupt, Sen- 
ator, to say that the world food picture is 
getting no better fast, too. I mean the 
demand of the people in the world for more 
food is an ever-increasing demand. So the 
possibility of export of surplus commodities 
to the United States is being limited all the 
time because of the greater need in other 
areas of the world in their ability to get 
food. 

Senator Kerr. Definitely, very definitely. 

Senator Humpurey. So you cannot look 
upon an ever-expanding production in other 
parts of the world which may turn up in 
statistical tables, because there is an ever- 
increasing demand of the consumers in other 
parts of the world for what they produce. 

Senator Kerr. Right. 

Will the Nation be able to fill that fifth 
plate? 

Farmers have been producing at record 
levels in recent years to fill normal demand 
and emergency needs. 

And with reference to that, as I see it, Mr. 
Chairman, we might just as well be realistic. 
The need for food, feed, and fiber is accentu- 
ated by the war, but it is not created by the 
war. The certainty of its continuance is not 
dependent upon whether or not the critical 
international situation continues; although, 
in “y own thinking, we would be very lax in 
our responsibility if we did not recognize the 
almost certainty that it will continue, and 
that our population is increasing at the rate 
of nearly 3,000,000 a year, which within it- 
self brings a new crisis each year. 

Senator HUMPHREY. May I say the more 
critical the food situation is in the United 
States, the more critical the international 
situation is. 

Senator Kerr. Definitely. 

Senator HuMPHREY. Because the shortage 
of food is one of the tinderboxes of the in- 
ternational situation. 

Senator Kerr. And our own situation could 
be impaired. 

Senator Humpurey. Indeed, it could. Our 
one weapon in the Near East and in the Far 
East has been food. That has been what we 
have been able to rely on more than any one 
single factor. 

Senator Kerr. But in a relatively short 
time we will need to produce more than is 


being produced now to fill our norma! needs 
alone, 
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If all the additional food and fiber needed 
to maintain our standard of living had to 
come from additional cropland, 100,000,000 
more acres would be needed on the basis of 
present yields. But that many acres are 
simply not available. New cropland likely 
to be brought in by irrigation and drainage 
before 1975, even at the best, will probably 
not be more than a fourth of what is needed. 

Furthermore, the natural fertility level of 
our soil is still on the decline. And the num- 
ber of farmers is growing smaller, year by 
year. 

The big question is this: Can American 
agriculture get its production up fast enough 
and big enough to meet current defense 
needs and feed the new onrush of food users 
without a lowering in the standard of the 
national diet? 

This is a question that vitally affects the 
lives of every last American citizen—farmer 
and nonfarmer alike. 

I am not trying to be pessimistic. I sin 
merely pointing out the agricultural prob- 
lems now facing the Nation. I am merely 
pointing out the problems we must consider 
in evaluating the effectiveness of our present 
farm program. 

I'm certain that the Nation can meet the 
challenge to its agricultural production. But 
we won't reach the goal by neglect. We won't 
reach the goal by a take-it-for-granted atti- 
tude on the part of the general public. 

We cannot reach it by ignoring the funda- 
mental problems in agriculture and the 
basic needs of farmers. 

One of the greatest fundamental problems 
confronting agriculture and the Nation at 
this moment is the decline in farm prices. 
It is a decline that comes in the face of un- 
precedented production needs on which our 
future security and well-being in large meas- 
ure depends. 

The danger of allowing this situation to 
deteriorate further can be seen in present 


indications with respect to the production- 


goals program. In spite of the heroic effort 
on the part of the Department of Agriculture 
to encourage farmers to turn out the needed 
production, present indications are not too 
encouraging. 

Preliminary planting-intention reports, 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, March 23, indicate that farmers’ 
tentative plans would fall about 9,000,000 
acres short of the 1952 goals for the principal 
feed grains. Corn alone would be more than 
5,000,000 acres below the goal level. 

Is the level of farm prices a factor here? 

We see that the great majority of farm 
prices are below parity, and some are very 
far below it. We see that farm prices are 
steadily losing ground in the running battle 
to keep up with farm costs. 

Surely we have learned one lesson in our 
20 years of experience with farm programs. 
Surely we have learned that if there is any 
one condition that can best assure further 
agricultural progress, further increases in 
efficiency, further employment of improved 
farming methods, it is a fair-price situation 
and a reasonable assurance that prices will 
stay fair in the future. 

That is why I propose to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 to provide a level of 
price support at parity for the basic com- 
modities. And that is why I propose to 
amend the Act in other constructive respects. 

When we call on industry to produce vast 
quantities of defense materials, we guaran- 
tee a specified price. When, as a part of our 
defense program, we call upon our farmers 
to produce in greater abundance, they are 
entitled to know that in so doing they will 
not be penalized by falling prices. 

I have pointed out that our population is 
increasing at the rate of 2,700,000 per year. 
As the people improve their standard of liv- 
ing, the precipital consumption of food also 
will gradually increase. 

Thesce facts dramatize the necessity for 
greater and greater farm production. This 


can be insured at fair prices to the consumer 
only by giving the producers a reasonable op- 
portunity to achieve parity of living stand- 
ards. 

But abundant production can never be 
obtained if the farmer knows that as he 
produces more and more he will have to sell 
it for less and less. And that is the weaken- 
ing influence which now is undermining the 
ability of American agriculture to produce 
adequately for the defense efforts and future 
population needs. 

I want now to discuss the provisions of 
Senate bill 2996. 

First, the bill provides that section 101 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 be amended to 
provide a support level of 100 percent of 
parity, instead of sliding scale minimums 
down to 75 percent and a maximum of 90 per- 
cent, for the basic commodities. 

Senator AIKEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
Senator Kerr what you mean by a “sliding 
scale’? 

Senator Kerr. Well, now, Senator AIKEN, 
if you do not know the answer to that ques- 
tion, I do not know a man in the world that 
could answer it. 

Senator AIKEN. I just wondered where you 
got the term “sliding scale.” As I under- 
stand these formulas, they could just as 
easily be called escalator clauses. I wonder 
where the term came from. 

Senator Kerr. I must assure you it was not 
original with me. 

Senator AIKEN. You agree we might just as 
well call it an escalator clause as a sliding 
scale? 

Senator Kerr. I agree you might give it 
your interpretation and contemplate that as 
a possibility. As I look at it, the reality of 
the thing reinforces me in the designation 
of the sliding scale. 

Senator AIKEN. Well, you only slide one 
direction. 

Senator Kerr. That is what the farmers 
found out. 

Senator AIKEN. Always down. 

Senator Kerr. The farmers found that out. 

Senator AIKEN. I just got curious where 
the terminology originated, and I did not 
know but since you had been around quite 
a lot this year you could-tell us. 

Senator Kerr. As I said a while ago, I did 
not originate it, and I know of no man better 
able to answer that question than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont. 

As I have already indicated, I believe that 
farmers are entitled to—and should receive— 
at the very least a parity of living. Our 
farmer families have made a tremendous 
contribution to the building of a prosperous 
and secure America. National needs as well 
as justice to farmers require that farmers be 
enabled to earn a fair share of the national 
income. 

I should point out here that while a parity 
of prices would give farmers a more nearly 
fair share of the national income, it would 
still be a long way from giving them parity 
of income. 

Dr. Louis Bean, the eminent statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, has demon- 
strated that over the past 40 years, parity of 
prices for farmers would have given them 
roughly only 45 percent of an equal share 
of the national income. He brought out 
this relationship in comparisons of farm and 
nonfarm income. While there may be some 
uncertainties as to the complete precision 
and accuracy of such comparisons, there can 
be no doubt that a large gap does exist be- 
tween farm and nonfarm income, even when 
farmers receive 100 percent of parity prices. 

Senator AnpeRson. And right there, is it 
not true, that Dr. Bean in using those figures 
classified everyone living in a rural area, even 
though he worked in town, as a farmer, and 
if he reported no farm income, he put it down 
as zero for farm income? 

Senator Kerr. If my good friend from New 
Mexico tells me that is a fact, I would not be 
@ man to dispute it. 
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Senator ANpERson. I think it is a possible 
fact, and it would be quite impossible—— 

Senator Kerr. I think the figure actually 
shows today per capita income on the farm 
is less than $900 and the average per capita 
income in our country off the farm is $1,800. 

Senator ANDERSON. I think that is correct, 
but I think it is also true in obtaining the 
figure of $900 the Census Bureau classifies 
people who work in town but happen to live 
on little pieces of ground from which they 
report no cash income, as getting zero from 
their farming operation and thereby drag- 
ging down the farm average income. 

I have been trying for a long time to get 
the Census Bureau to quit counting people 
who work in town and live in the country as 
farmers for the purposes of income and not 
include their city income in it—they take 
their farm income and put it in zero and 
then divide it down to show a greater dis- 
crepancy. I think we could get a more ac- 
curate figure. 

I am not trying to question the accuracy 
of the Senator’s statement that the farm peo- 
ple are worse off because I do feel they have a 
low2r rate of income, but I think 45 percent 
is too far down. 

Senator Kerr. You think that is exagger- 
ating a little for emphasis? 

Senator ANDERSON. I would be happy to 
have the emphasis, but—— 

Senator Kerr. What figure would the 
Senator use? 

Senator ANDERSON. I would not attempt to 
use a figure. I say I do think it is a figure for 
emphasis. 

Senator Kerr. I go to the Department of 
Agriculture and the Census Bureau to get 
my figures, and until others of more provable 
accuracy are furnished, I will have to stand 
on them. 

The bill also provides that section 101 be 
amended so as to remove the so-called 
sliding-scale method of price support in fa- 
vor of a permanent and meaningful support 
level of 100 percent of parity. 

I don’t subscribe to the theory that we 
can depend on a decreasing level of price 
support to bring about reduced production 
of crops of which we have a temporary, so- 
called surplus. The agricultural history of 
the Nation demonstrates how foolish it 
would be to place reliance upon the sliding- 
scale theory. 

For example, in 1932—after farm prices 
had been on the toboggan for 3 years— 
farmers harvested the biggest acreage in ail 
our agricultural history. They harvested 
that year 371,000,000 acres. That was 27,- 
000,000 acres more even than in 1951. 

Senator ANDERSON. Right there, how does 
that relate to what Senator YouncG has been 
saying about you have to have high prices 
in order to get production? 

Senator YouNG. May I answer that? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. Because I think 
it is hard to answer. 

Senator Youn. I think I can answer it. 

Senator ANDERSON. You can show through 
1920 on, even though farm prices went down, 
farmers in desperation farmed increasing 
acreages in trying to get enough to live on. 

Senator YounGc. May I answer that? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Youns. I farmed during that pe- 
riod, when most farmers were broke. They 
endeavored each year to increase their pro- 
duction a little more to make up for their 
previous losses and each year lost more 
money. Presently, farmers are in more fa- 
vorable financial situation. They have 
learned more about agriculture. They shift 
more now from one crop to another, in order 
to obtain a greater profit. 

Senator Kerr. They have learned they can 
get more by producing less, have they not, 
Senator? 

Senator AIKEN. Of course, our worst sur- 
pluses and most embarrassing surpluses 
came when we had a 652-percent support. 
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True, it was a temporary arrangement, I 
believe approved in 1938. 

Senator Kerr. I would say unequivocally 
I would hope we would be deviled with 
farm surpluses for the rest of our lives, 
because we are going to be deviled either 
with surpluses or shortages, and I want to 
tell you that we are prepared to handle 
the one far more efficiently than the other. 

They tried to make up for deflated prices 
by inflated production. The result was a 
further price collapse. 

That is why our farm program would be 
strengthened if it were relieved of reliance 
on the fallacious theory of the sliding-scale 
method of support. 

Another amendment would be provided by 
adding a new section to the end of section 
2, title II, of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

This section would provide support at 
100 percent of parity for wool, hogs, eggs, 
farm chickens, beef cattle, whole milk, and 
butterfat, respectively, beginning with the 
marketing year or season commencing in 
1953, or such earlier date as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may determine. 

In addition, it would provide 100 percent 
of parity for soybeans, flaxseed, dry edible 
beans, and rye, beginning with the 1952 crop. 

Senator AIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I could ask Senator Kerr, how you would 
handle these crops if supported 100 perce-t. 

Senator Kerr. I will try to finish this 
statement within 1 minute and then answer 
it, and what further time I take will be 
taken by the committee rather than by me. 

The CHAIRMAN, Provided you <> not argue, 
Senator. 

Senator AIKEN. I think it is important to 
know how you would handle it if supported 
100 percent. 

Senator Kerr. If you refer to the bill, it 
authorizes the Secretary to handle it by 
loans, purchases or other methods now pro- 
vided under existing law. 

Senator AIKEN. It would have to be pur- 
chased, would it not? 

Senator Kerr. A lot of it would have to be 
purchased. Indeed, it would. 

Senator AITKEN. That is right. 

Senator Kerr. Yes, sir. 

I want at this point to direct your atten- 
tion to an error in the copy of the bill 
which included rye in subsection (c) in- 
stead of subsection (b). As I have already 
indicated, rye would be included with those 
crops in subsection (b) for which support 
at 100 percent of parity would be provided 
beginning with the 1952 crop. 

Section (c) would provide that support 
for grain sorghums, barley, and oats would 
be supported at a level equivalent to 100 
percent of the parity price for corn on the 
basis of comparative feeding value. I think 
it is desirable that the support prices of 
feed grains be kept in the same relation- 
ship as their respective feeding values. Sup- 
port for these crops would begin with the 
1952 crop. 

The last amendment provided in bill 2996 
would provide that the parity price provi- 
sions for the basic commodities and for grain 
sorghums, barley, oats, and rye shall remain 
unchanged after December 31, 1953. As 
presently provided in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, parity price computations in the 
manner used prior to enac*~1ent of the act 
will be terminated at the end of 1953. 

I believe that the amendments included 
in bill 2996 are well designed to strengthen 
the weaknesses that now exist in our present 
farm program. 

Some folks have asked me why the pro- 
visions included in my proposed amendments 
could not be carried out under the discre- 
tionary powers granted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the 1949 act. I say to 
you what I've said to those who have raised 
the question, maybe the Secretary could do 


that if we gave him sufficient funds and 
eliminated some of the limiting language of 
the act. 

But the main point is that farmers can- 
not afford to have such a serious matter rest 
on the discietionary decisions of future of- 
ficials who necessarily are unknown in ad- 
vance. Farmers tell me—and I agree with 
them—that they want and need solid, writ- 
ten assurance of price supports spelled out 
in the basic legislation. 

This year, in order to meet the greatest 
needs in the Nation’s history, we are asking 
farmers to produce more than they have ever 
produced before. 

In view of the weak condition of farm 
prices and the weakening influence they 
already are exerting on the agricultural pro- 
duction effort, it is imperative that we im- 
prove and strengthen the price-support sys- 
tem without further delay. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions? 

Thank you very much, Senator Kerr. 
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A bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
and for other purposes 

Be ‘t enacted, etc., That section 101 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended— 

(a) By deleting from the first sentence 
thereof the language “at a level not in excess 
of 90 percent of the parity price of the com- 
modity nor less than the level provided in 
subsections (a), (b), and (c) as follows” 
and substituting therefor the language “at 
100 percent of the parity price therefor.” 

(b) By deleting subsections (a), (b), and 
(c) and paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsec- 
tion (d); redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (a) and paragraphs (3), (4), and 
(5) of such subsection as paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3); and redesignating subsection 
(e) as subsection (b). 

Sec. 2. Title II of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 is amended by adding a new section at 
the end thereof as follows: 

“Sec. 202. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to make available through loans, 
purchases, or other operations under existing 
law, price support to producers as follows: 

“(a) The price of wool, hogs, eggs, farm 
chickens, beef cattle, whole milk, and butter- 
fat, respectively, shall be supported at 100 
percent of the parity price therefor, begin- 
ning with the marketing year or season com- 
mencing in 1953, or such earlier date as the 
Secretary may determine. 

“(b) The price of soybeans, flaxseed, and 
dry edible beans, respectively, shall be sup- 
ported at 100 percent of the parity price 
therefor, beginning with the 1952 crop. 

“(c) The price of grain sorghums, barley, 
oats, and rye, respectively, shall be supported 
at a level which is equivalent to 100 percent 
of the parity price for corn on the basis of 
comparative feeding value, beginning with 
the 1952 crop.” 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall not 
affect the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under section 402 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, to make price support available 
at higher levels. 

Sec. 4. Section 301 (a) (1) (G) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is further amended to read as 
follows: 

“(G) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section, the parity price for 
any basic agricultural commodity and for 
any of the commodities, grain sorghums, 
barley, oats and rye, shall not be less than 
its parity price computed in the manner 
used prior to the enactment of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949.” 
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The Late Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., 


of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the words spoken 
by the Reverend Frederick D. Hayes at 
the funeral service of the late Honorable 
Wallace H. White, Jr., held at the High 
Street Congregational Church, Thurs- 
day, April 3, 1952. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


We are met here this afternoon for the 
last rites of the church as it commits one 
into the keeping of the good All Father, who 
cares for us here below; but we are met, also, 
to pay tribute to a fine soul who gave of the 
years of his strength and the years of his 
mature wisdom to the service of our State 
and Nation. 

Wallace H. White, Jr., was born in Lewis- 
ton. He graduated from Lewiston High 
School and then entered Bowdoin College, 
from which he was graduated in the class 
of '99, destined to enter into that goodly 
heritage of Bowdoin men who have served 
the people in the halls of government. He 
was a loyal son of his alma mater, serving 
on the board of overseers. Bowdoin College 
honored him with the degree of doctor of 
laws in 1928, the same year that Bates College 
paid tribute to his statesmanship by grant- 
ing him her doctor of laws. 

Early called to Washington to work as a 
clerk on the important Committee on Com- 
merce, of which his grandfather, the Hon- 
orable William P. Prye, was chairman, he 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
Washington, D. C., and became a member 
of the Maine bar here in this community. 
He practiced law here in the office of White 
and Carter, but his destiny ws to serve 
our State, not by the banks of the Andros- 
coggin, but by the banks of the Potomac. 

In 1916 he went to Washington to serve 
in the House of Representatives. There he 
quietly and effectively labored for 14 years; 
then his constituency sent him to the Senate. 
There, for 18 years more, he carried on until 
he had completed 32 years in one of the 
most exacting services that one can render 
to our common welfare. In January 1949, 
Senator White, with dignity and honor, 
stepped down from the place he had held for 
so long—voluntarily passing on to others 
that trust which must be held sacred if we 
are to endure. 

Time would fail me to tell of his great 
contributions; we must give just a few hints 
and leave it to your imagination to fill in 
the gaps—to see the hours, the days, the 
years of study, toil, and quiet honest effort 
involved. 

He served as chairman of the tmportant 
Republican Committee on Committees; as 
chairman of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. He was minority floor 
leader in the Senate of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress and mafority floor leader in the 
Eightieth Congress. He became chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and here became the outstanding 
authority on legislation in this particular 
field—pioneering in the field of radio legis- 
lation. He was a high-ranking member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee in days 
when that committee faced issues that dealt 
with our destiny for generations to come. 
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Answering the demands of service, this 
quiet, unassuming man from Maine traveled 
to London, to Geneva; from Alaska to Egypt; 
from Mexico to Copenhagen, representing us 
in hours of decision. 

He represented this State first of all, but 
he was a statesman and saw that Maine was 
a part of the United States and thus worked 
for the welfare of all our people, confident 
that the way to serve Maine was to serve as 
a@ Senator of the United States of America. 

I cannot take time to mention his social 
connections in the Masonic bodies, the 
Grange, the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, and 
many other social organizations that he 
would have loved to have enjoyed more, had 
not so heavy burdens been his to carry. 

Many tributes have come to his family in 
this hour from the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, from ex-President Hoover, and from 
men of all parties and all shades of political 
opinion—for, at a time like this, we rise 
above our differences to pay tribute to a loyal 
American. 

The words of the writer of old come to us: 


“Let us now praise famous men, 
Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
And by their knowledge of learning meet 
for the people 
Honored in their generations, 
The glory of their times.” 


Yet, my mind goes back to those words 
spoken by Senator Vandenberg with whom 
Senator White worked on the problems of 
our foreign relations. Senator Vandenberg 
once paid this tribute to our friend—he 
spoke of Senator White as “a mild-mannered 
man, ever considerate, and self-effacing in 
modesty.” It is as such a man that he will 
be remembered when men think of him in 
the days to come, the gentleman from Maine. 


Espionage Against the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
ranking Republican on the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, I am naturally par- 
ticularly interested in protection of the 
internal security of the United States— 
a subject falling within the jurisdiction 
of our committee. 

In times past it has been my privilege 
to cosponsor legislation to tighten the 
Nation's espionage laws and to give my 
support to similar efforts made by my 
colleagues. I have prepared an over-all 
statement on this general subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


COMBATING THE RED MENACE FROM WITHIN 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

That admonition has rung down through 
American history, but never has it been more 
important than today. 

The atomic age has brought with it grave 
perils to the survival of this Nation—perils 
which can only be met if the American peo- 
ple are indeed eternally vigilant. 


TWO BASIC MENACES TO AMERICA 


There are two basic menaces requiring our 
vigilance: 

(a) The menace from without, consisting 
of Soviet forces of armed aggression; and 

(b) The menace of within, consisting of 
those subversive forces in our country which 
would destroy the fabric of American society 
by class warfare, revolution, sabotage, and 
espionage. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL AGGRESSION COMBINE 
FORCES 


There is actually no sharp line between 
the menace from within and that from with- 
out. 

On the contrary, in the master intelli- 
gence plan of the Soviet Union, internal ag- 
gression and external aggression are one. 
Nation after nation has fallen from the com- 
bination of these forces. 

Our own American people have been 
shocked repeatedly in the Klaus Fuchs case, 
the Harry Gold case, the Judith Coplon case, 
and other instances in which our people have 
noted that the secrets of our beloved country 
have been stolen and given away to a nation 
which menaces not just us, but the very free- 
dom of the entire world. 


BENEDICT ARNOLDS AMONG US 


It is one thing to expect that Soviet Russia 
will utilize her own citizens or the citizens 
of the satellite or other states to commit 
espionage against this country. Such indi- 
viduals naturally have no loyalty to the 
United States. 

It is another thing, however, when citizens 
of our own country, individuals often pos- 
sessing otherwise fine family backgrounds, 
individuals who have been given the advan- 
tages of every priceless blessing of the 
American way, have betrayed their heri- 
tages as Benedict Arnolds. 


VARYING CIRCUMSTANCES OF ESPIONAGE 


Treason in time of war is the most loath- 
some crime among men. 

Consider now the stealing of secrets from 
one’s own nation—in varying circumstances. 
Whether the culprit be in civilian clothes or 
in uniform, whether the deed occurs in time 
of war or of “cold war,” as at present, 
whether the secrets go to a wartime ally like 
Red Russia or even to a fully friendly na- 
tion—stealing secrets among these differing 
circumstances involves somewhat different 
degrees of guilt. But the shocking act of the 
theft itself sends shudders down every patri- 
otic American's spine. 


MY REASONS FOR COMMENTING IN DETAIL 


For a number of reasons, therefore, I set 
forth this detailed statement on this gen- 
eral problem. 

1. First of all, I submit it because I be- 
lieve that for too long, great sections of the 
American people tended to understimate 
the danger of Red espionage, sabotage, and 
subversion. 

It was not so long ago that the hunt of 
these menaces was described as so much of a 
“red herring.” 

We have learned, however, that the men- 
ace is all too real, all too present, all too 
immediate. 


WE HAVE HAD BOTH SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


2. My second reason is that we might bet- 
ter be informed of both our successes and 
our failures in combatting this menace. It 
is quite clear that there have been such 
successes and failures. 

One such success which I shall describe in 
some detail is the sustaining by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit of the death verdict against 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg for theft of 
atomic secrets. 

And one of the failures was, of course, 
the notorious Amerasia case involving the 
theft of some 1,700 government documents, 
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but the virtually complete escape of those 
responsible from practically any punishment. 


REDS HAVE VILIFIED UNITED STATES COURTS 


3. I comment in detail for another reason. 
It is because the instruments of American 
Justice have been so often attacked by the 
Soviet vilifiers, and their henchmen. We all 
know of the kangaroo system of courts exist- 
ing in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states. We all know of the packed courts 
which convicted Cardinal Mindszenty, 
William Oatis, William Vogeler, and many 
others. 

By way of contrast, we know that in the 
United States we have the finest, freest 
court system in the world. 

As a case in point, we should therefore 
look into the charges made by Communist 
forces against the United States District 
Court in the Rosenberg case. Let us see 
those charges for what they are and were— 
phony from top to bottom. 


MY INSISTENCE ON HIGH JUDICIAL STANDARDS 


I particularly mention this point because 
I have a keen personal respect for the judge 
who presided in that case—the Honorable 
Irving Kaufman. He followed an exemplary 
pattern of judicious conduct which had been 
demonstrated so memorably by Judge Harold 
Medina in the previous trial of the top Com- 
munist Party leaders. I am glad to say that 
it was at my insistence that Harold Medina 
was originally nominated to the United 
States District Court, following Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee rejection of previous 
would-be nominees who had not measured 
up to bar standards. At that time, I was 
chairman of that committee in the Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress. Subsequently, Har- 
old Medina has been elevated to the Appel- 
late Court, and on the District Court there 
now serves Judge Thomas F. Murphy whose 
brilliant prosecution of Alger Hiss consti- 
tutes another landmark in the United States 
antisubversive effort. 


PRAISE WHERE IT IS DUE 


4. My fourth reason is to offer a sincere 
word of commendation to at least a few of 
the many sources which are so truly deserv- 
ant of praise for the great job which they do 
in this fight. 

I have referred to several such sources and 
I shall refer below to others. I could not 
hope to make this list complete, because 
fortunately there are so many fine battlers in 
our corner—America’s corner. 

I should like, however, to refer to the All- 
American Conference to Combat Commu- 
nism, located at 1624 I Street NW., here in 
Washington, consisting of representatives of 
many of the patriotic organizations in our 
country devoting their attention to this 
problem. The All-American Conference had 
its most recent general session—its third 
plenary conference—in Milwaukee last De- 
cember, in connection with the celebration 
of Freedom Week. Dr. Daniel Poling, repre- 
senting the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, is chairman of the 
conference. Mr. George N. Craig, of In- 
dianapolis, past national commander of the 
American Legion, is honorary chairman. 

Vice chairmen are: 

Mrs. Lier Campbell, Homer, La., national 
president of the American Legion Auxiliary; 
Lewis Hines, Washington legislative repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L.; Father John F. 
Cronin, S. S., the Reverend Frederick C. Fow- 
ler, Pittsburgh, representing the National 
Association of Evangelicals, and Alexander 
T. Wells, New York City, past president of 
Lions International. 

Mr. W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, of Valley Forge, 
Pa., vice president of the Freedoms Founda- 
tion, is secretary. J. George Fredman, Jersey 
City, past national commander of the Jewish 
War Veterans, is treasurer. 

With further reference to individuals in 
the anti-Communist fight, I should like to 
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refer to the contributions of folks like Matt 
Cvetic, Herbert Philbrick, and others who 
have performed invaluable services for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation from within 
the Communist Party and its affiliated groups 
themselves. 


THE GREATEST SINGLE ANTISUBVERSIVE FORCE 


I want to refer, moreover, to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation itself—by far the 
single greatest force in the United States 
for American internal security. 

I proudly cite this Bureau headed by 
Director J. Edgar Hoover who has served in 
that capacity for almost three decades— 
contributing one of the most unique, most 
inspiring records to my knowledge in the 
history of American public service. 

Throughout che length and breadth of this 
land today, his men—our men, the agents 
of the FBI—serve in a myriad of functions in 
the antisubversive as well as in other fields. 
There is no praise too high for these sentinels 
with their high standards of performance 
and achievement, with their fervent desire 
to protect the innocent, but to secure evi- 
dence for the conviction of the guilty. 

Although the work of the FBI is often a 
dramatic one, still like most police work, 
there are tremendously long stretches of 
routine, painstaking detail, involving the 
performance of ofttimes grueling tasks. 

The Nation knows its everlasting debt to 
the FBI. It knows too who the occasional 
and rare detractors of the FBI are and the 
real reason for their vicious attacks against 
the Bureau. 

The FBI is honored by the type of indi- 
vidual who occasionally tries to smear it. 
That is the case, too, with the able and in- 
dustrious House Un-American Activities 
Committee and with my Senate colleagues on 
the Internal Security Subcommittee headed 
by our chairman, the senior Senator from 
Nevada, Mr. McCarraNn—a subcommittee 


which has been working so devotedly and 
conscientiously in this area. 

Fortunately, there has been increased at- 
tention in public media to antisubversive 


work. The Nation’s newspapers, magazines, 
television stations, and motion pictures have 
increasingly focused on this vital front. 


WALK EAST ON BEACON 


Just the other night it was my pleasure to 
witness a screening of a new Columbia pic- 
ture entitled “Walk East on Beacon,” pro- 
duced in New England by the famed docu- 
mentary leader, Louis DeRochemont. This is 
a film revealing in breath-taking fashion the 
breaking of one Soviet spy ring. 

Walk East on Beacon consists actually of 
@ composite of many antisubversive cases. 
It conveys a dynamic wallop, a ring of ac- 
curacy which are sorely needed, if the eyes 
of more and more Americans are to be 
opened up to this menace. The film is en- 
tertaining but it does not yield to any tam- 
pering with the authenticity of the approach. 

That authenticity is due in considerable 
part, I believe, to the helpfulness of Mr. 
Louis Nichols, assistant to FBI Director 
Hoover. Mr. Nichols’ years of varied top- 
level experience with the Bureau were made 
available to Mr. DeRochemont in bringing 
the real anti-Soviet spy impact to the screen. 

No greater impact could, of course, be con- 
veyed than by reading the sober accounts of 
an actual spy case. 

I turn now to the decision of the United 
States Second Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Rosenberg espionage case. 

The Second Circuit has now turned down 
the application for a rehearing of this case, 
and so the issue of the death verdict is up 
to our Nation’s highest tribunal. 


BRILLIANT GOVERNMENT WORK IN SPY CASE 


Regardless of the outcome in the Supreme 
Court, it is quite clear that the success of 
the Government's case thus far represents 


an admirable fusion of the work of every 
single source. 

I refer to the FBI which broke the spy 
ring and compiled the evidence for the case. 

I refer to the office of the United States 
attorney for the southern district of New 
York which prosecuted the case. 

I refer to the presiding judge, the Honor- 
able Irving Kaufman, who ably administered 
the court proceeding. I refer to the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Chief Judge Swan 
and Circuit Judges Chase and Frank, who af- 
firmed the judgment of the conviction. 

I do not presume to be familiar, of course, 
with all the other individuals constructively 
associated with this case, and if in the ref- 
erences below I have omitted anyone, as I 
am sure I have, who deservedly should be 
mentioned, I know that they will understand 
the difficulty in attempting to make a com- 
plete presentation on this subject. 


HISTORY OF CASE 


On January 31, 1951, a Federal grand jury 
indicted Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, David 
Greenglass, Anatol Yacolev, and Morton 
Sobell for conspiring between 1944 and 1950 
to violate 50 U. S. C. 32, for combining to 
convey to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics documents, writings, sketches, notes, 
and information relating to the national de- 
fense of the United States with intent and 
reason to believe that it would be used to 
the advantage of the Soviet Union. 

I will not attempt to describe all the sub- 
sequent legal actions. Suffice it to say that 
after hearing the evidence against Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, a jury of United States cit- 
izens found them guilty. There then de- 
volved upon the judge the responsibility of 
passing sentence. To mete out a sentence 
for any crime is no easy task, but for a crime 
involving the possible sentence of death, it is 
@ task difficult by a thousandfold. The sit- 
uation offered some precedent, but in a great 
many respects it was completely unique in 
our history. After much soul searching the 
judge's decision was death. That decision is 
now being appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court in accordance with the con- 
stitutional rights of these American citizens. 
If the Supreme Court sustains the convic- 
tion, it will mark the first time in American 
peacetime history that in a civilian court- 
room civilians have been sentenced to the 
supreme verdict for this crime. 


A CRIME WORSE THAN MURDER 


There is no rejoicing in a conviction of 
death for any crime. My own State of Wis- 
consin is one of the States which does not 
support capital punishment. But whether 
we happen to live in a State whose laws pre- 
scribe capital punishment or do not, it is 
quite clear as to how dreadful is the evil of 
which the Rosenbergs are guilty. 

Their crime, said Judge Kaufman, was 
“worse than murder.” How true those words 
were in view of the present world situation. 
Yet how heavy had been the burden on the 
shoulders of that young jurist during and 
after the trial. 

After the death sentence was imposed 
Judge Kaufman was subjected to a cam- 
paign of insult and abuse sponsored by 
Moscow's mischievous mouthpiece, the Daily 
Worker, and other elements of the Com- 
munist press. That campaign continues to 
this day. 

Judge Kaufman was berated by defense 
counsel before the court of appeals for his 
conduct of the trial even though they had 
praised it during the trial. 

In the appellate opinion written by Judge 
Jerome N. Frank the attacks on Judge Kauf- 
man were all unanimously rejected. The 
court of appeals held that after examining 
the record “with extraordinary care” there 
was found not a single error, and that the 
defendants had received an eminently fair 
trial. Indeed, the court stated that the 
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attacks by defense counsel on Judge Kauf- 
man in their appeal were not “compatible” 
with their praise of the judge’s conduct at 
the trial as a typical “American judge” who 
conducted the trial “with that dignity and 
that decorum that befits an American trial.” 
The appellate court added that their scru- 
tiny of the record “with extraordinary care” 
led them to the conclusion that their attack 
on Judge Kaufman “was not deserved.” 

But here are Judge Frank's words them- 
selves: 

“Defendants * * * tell us that the 
trial judge behaved himself so improperly 
as to deprive them of a fair trial. De- 
fendants’ counsel first broached this sug- 
gestion on a motion for mistrial after all 
the evidence had been heard, said that the 
jJudge’s alleged fault had beer, ‘inadvertent,’ 
and added that the judge had ‘been extremely 
courteous to us and afforded us lawyers every 
privilege that a lawyer should expect in a 
criminal case.’ Soon after the denial of 
this motion counsel for the Rosenbergs sum- 
ming up for the jury stated that ‘we feel 
that the trial has been conducted * * * 
with that dignity and that decorum that 
befits an American trial. Still later, the 
same counsel said that ‘the court conducted 
itself as an American judge.’ These remarks, 
by a highly competent and experienced law- 
yer, are not compatible with the complaints 
now made. Nor are those complaints de- 
served. We think the judge stayed well 
inside the discretion allowed him.” 

What a ringing vindication of not just 
the presiding judge but the American judi- 
cial system itself this one opinion entails. 

Since the death sentence was imposed by 
Judge Kaufman, not one single violation of 
the espionage laws has been charged in 
the United States, a tribute in part to the 
important deterrent effect his action has 
had in the welfare and protection of this 
country. In spite of Communist attacks, 
Judge Kaufman's conduct has won wide 
editorial acclaim throughout the Nation as 
well as the undisputed approval of an over- 
whelming majority of the American people, 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL 


Here is the comment of a New York Jour- 
nal-American editorial of February 26, 1952: 


“Goop DEcISION 


“The action of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in upholding the convic- 
tion of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg will be 
applauded by all Americans. 

“The two atom spies were convicted by a 
jury of their peers of stealing the secret of 
the atom bomb—a crime Federal Judge Irv- 
ing R. Kaufman rightfully called worse than 
murder. 

“The unanimous opinion of the circuit 
court also praised Judge Kaufman and up- 
held his legal handling of the trial. 

“This is a welcome support for the cour- 
ageous young jurist who has been the object 
of a concerted left-wing and Communist 
smear campaign since he sentenced the 
Rosenbergs to the electric chair last April. 

“The higher court decision also is vindica- 
tion for Irving H. Saypol—now a State su- 
preme court judge—who as United States 
atuorney prosecuted the Rosenbergs. 

“He and his able young assistants, Roy 
M. Cohn, James Kilsheimer 3d, and John 
Foley, were also the target of a continuous 
Red and left-wing propaganda barrage. 

“The action of the circuit court is a 
worthy tribute to these courageous Ameri- 
cans who did their duty for their Govern- 
ment.” 

As noted above, the prosecution staff at 
the trial included United States Attorney 
Irving H. Saypol, now a justice of the New 
York State Supreme Court. It also included 
Chief Assistant United States Attorney Myles 
J. Lane, who succeeded Judge Saypol as 
United States attorney. Mr. Lane presented 
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evidence concerning the case to the grand 
jury prior to trial, and the grand jury 
adopted a resolution praising his exemplary 
presentation. He examined Harry Gold at 
the trial. 

Mr. Roy M. Cohn, son, incidentally, of a 
distinguished former prosecutor and now 
member of the New York State bench, Judge 
Albert Cohn, examined the bulk of the wit- 
nesses at the trial, including David Green- 
glass, on whose testimony the case largely 
rested. The entire Greenglass examination 
is set forth in the printed report of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy of Congress 
entitled “Soviet Atomic Espionage,” April 
1951. 

Mr. Cohn, confidential assistant to the 
United States attorney, is 24 years of age— 
one of the youngest assistant United States 
attorneys in the country. He spearheaded 
the prosecution staff not only in this case 
but in the successful prosecution for con- 
spiracy in connection with an espionage ring 
of Abraham Brothman and Miriam Mosko- 
witz, plus handling the William Remington 
perjury case, the contempt of Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field and Dashiell Hammett, 
and the pending indictments of the 21 Com- 
munist Party leaders in New York. 

Assisting in the Rosenberg case and de- 
serving of commendation were Assistant 
United States Attorney James B. Kilsheimer 
3d, who also participated in the appeal be- 
fore the United States Court of Appeals, 
along with Assistant United States Attorney 
Stanley D. Robinson. Assistant United 
States Attorney James E. Branigan, Jr., also 
assisted at the trial. 


CONCLUSION 


To all of these men, I pay this sincere 
tribute. 

I trust that their efforts will be an inspira- 
tion to Americans everywhere. 

They are soldiers in the army of freedom— 
an army whose active units are now engaged 
in the far-off Heart-Break Ridges of bloody 
Korea. From Foley Square to far-off Pusan 
is really not so vast a distance, after all. 

These men have truly heeded and demon- 
strated the admonition, “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 

J. EDGAR HOOVER ARTICLE 

Lastly, I submit the thoughts of our top 
expert himself—the latest public expression 
of John Edgar Hoover on this subject—an 
article which he wrote for the International 
News Service: 


“(From the New York Journal-American of 
April 21, 1952] 
“THe Insipiovs CoMMUNIST GaME: 
Cuter CrTes Reps’ TRICKERY 
“(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation) 

“WaSHINGTON, April 21.—The Communist 
Party is endeavoring, in every possible way, 
to infiltrate non-Communist groups. Civic 
clubs, churches, labor unions, schools, and 
similar patriotic American groups—these 
organizations are today the targets of an in- 
sidious campaign to increase Communist 
strength. 

“The pressure is tremendous. The Com- 
munists are determined to advance their 
cause by cunning, stealth, and downright dis- 
honesty. 

“These tactics depict, most vividly, the 
current status of the Communist Party, 
U.S. A. 

“The party is today dropping deeper and 
deeper underground. 

“More and more of its operations are being 
carried on in clandestine channels; the train- 
ing of leaders, the execution of policy, the 
holding of meetings. 

“Membership cards are no longer issued, 
records have been destroyed, open meetings 
virtually disbanded. 


FBI 


“The party is practically submerged—only 
here and there elements protrude above 
ground. 

“The rising wrath of the American people, 
expressed throughout the Nation, has caused 
the party to seek underground shelter. 

“The prosecution of its leaders, the investi- 
gation of congressional committees, the tire- 
less spotlight of the press, radio and tele- 
vision—all these factors have caused the 
Communists to reverse their tactics. 


“WON'T GIVE UP 


“They know the true feelings of this Na- 
tion—but they will not give up. Indeed not. 
They are insidious workers. They have re- 
treated to the catacombs of stealth to de- 
vise a new plan of battle. 

“*Let’s infiltrate non-Communist groups. 
Let them do our work.’ This is today the 
Communist strategy. 

“They want you, the loyal citizen of the 
Nation, to promote their ‘nholy cause. 

“Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? But it’s 
true. That is what they are doing today. 

“JOINING GROUPS 

“Communists are trying to join legitimate 
organizations—a women’s community club, 
a youth organization, a parents’ study group. 
They are working hard, taking an active 
interest. Why? To gain control of the 
organization? No. 

“The Communists are few in number, prob. 
ably 1, 2 or even 3. They desire, rather, to 
influence policy: Perhaps elect a ‘favorable’ 
candidate, determine a policy decision, post- 
pone action on an anti-Communist proposal. 

“In this way, by being ‘inside’ a legitimate 
organization, they are misguiding many un- 
suspecting loyal citizens into support of poli- 
cies fostered by the Communists. 

“Take for example, the issue of ‘peace.’ 
They would have America disarm, render 
herself powerless. Then the ‘Communist 
peace-lover’ would devour this Nation.” 


Price and Wage Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter which I received from the 
Mitchell County Farm Bureau, setting 
forth their view on the question of price 
and wage controls and the removal of 
restrictions and price controls on va- 
rious commodities. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


MITCHELL COUNTY FarM BuREAU, 
Osage, Iowa, April 11, 1952. 
Hon. Bourke HICKENLOOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HICKENLOOPER: Our legislative 
committee and county Farm Bureau board 
have given these issues considerable time and 
thought. We have discussed these issues 
at township meetings as well as with other 
farmers in the county. 

It is our opinion that wage and price con- 
trol were instituted under the guise of 
preventing inflation. In this respect it has 
failed miserably. No need can be found 
for wage and price control short of all-out 
war. 
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We recognize, however, that the con- 
trolled materials plan (CMP), the rationing 
of steel, copper, and aluminum may at least 
have to be continued on a stand-by basis 
to meet allocations for war materials. Last 
year the Nation's war output and the Na- 
tion’s total increase in production were about 
equal. 

Specifically, price controls have contrib- 
uted to: (1) 7-percent cut in America’s 
meat supply; (2) beef has led in this decline 
with 15-percent drop in slaughter in the Mid- 
west; (3) furthermore we have in prospect 
1,000,000 less acres of crop planting for 1952; 
(4) hog production is on the downgrade as 
evidenced by a 25-percent cut in early spring 
farrowing in Iowa. 

This loss in production can be traced 
mainly to three things: (1) A _ strait- 
jacketed economy which breeds uncertainty 
among farmers; (2) dislocation of the nor- 
mal channels of distributing farm commodi- 
ties; (3) increase in processing costs. 

Hog farmers accept below-parity prices 
when the supply of pork is greater than the 
demand. Is it reasonable and fair that 
they should by law be forced to accept prices 
forced down to parity by price ceilings 
when the demand exceeds the supply? 

Farmers in this area will not risk buying 
high-priced Government-sealed corn to feed 
hogs if the present ceiling continues in effect. 

A shortage of pork is in prospect this 
fall. Therefore, we urge that the price and 
wage control features of the War Produc- 
tion Act be discontinued when Congress con- 
siders extension of the act which expires 
June 30, 1952. 

Unless price and wage control are dis- 
carded soon these controls will destroy the 
foundation of freedom we are struggling to 
defend. 

Adopted by the Mitchell County Farm Bu- 
reau Board on April 4, 1952. 

Sincerely, 
ROLAND EsKE, 

President, Mitchell County Farm Bureau. 


Michigan in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
written by Joe Dear, Washington cor- 
respondent for nine Michigan news- 
papers, disclosing how two newspaper- 
men, one now a Member of the Senate, 
collaborated with the late Senator Van- 
denberg at the time of his historic 
change of viewpoint on foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MICHIGAN IN WASHINGTON 
(By Joe Dear) 

The late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, was in part a “frustrated news- 
paperman,” according to many of those who 
knew him well. 

An editor before he was elected to the 
Senate, Vandenberg reluctantly passed up a 
chance to purchase a major metropolitan 
newspaper during the height of World War 
II. But Vandenberg found an outlet for re- 
porting bent in the diaries and papers he 
typed during the last 10 years of his life. 
These are now available to the public in 
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book form. They were edited by his son, 
Arthur, Jr., and Joe Alex Morris, former for- 
eign editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
(The Private Papers of Senator Vanden- 
berg). 

Because Vandenberg loved newspapers, he 
often turned to reporters to get their reac- 
tion and advice. So it isn’t surprising that 
two reporters were chiefly responsible for 
the sensational proposal that catapulted 
Vandenberg to national and international 
prominence in 1945. 

James Reston related part of the story in 
his review of Vandenberg’s book. Early in 
1945, Vandenberg startled the Nation by re- 
nouncing isolationism in a famous Senate 
speech. The most startling suggestion in 
the speech was that the United States offer 
Russia an alliance—to protect the Soviet 
from a revival of German and Japanese ag- 
gression. 

This proposal was inserted in the speech at 
the last minute, according to Reston. He 
was one of two reporters who heard and read 
the speech before it was delivered. 

The other was Blam Moopy, then a news- 
paperman, now the Democratic Senator who 
sits in the seat Vandenberg once occupied. 
Reston does not say he suggested the alli- 
ance with: Russia, and Moopy modestly re- 
fuses to claim the credit, either. 

But Moopy does say this was one of the 
proposals he and the Senator talked over. 
Both Reston and Moopy apparently had the 
same idea about the preliminary draft of 
Vandenberg’s speech. It was beautifully 
written. It expressed the alarm that Rus- 
sia’s menacing moves in Eastern Europe were 
causing. But it contained no concrete pro- 
posal or remedy. 

The suggested alliance caught the imag- 
ination of the yublic. The response, as 
Vandenberg himself later said, was “so sen- 
sational it nearly bowled me over.” 

Russia, of course, did not react. Moopy 
said neither he nor Vandenberg thought 
she would. But the White House did. 
FP. D. R. asked Vandenberg down, appointed 
him a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations conference in 
San Francisco. 

And without Vandenberg’s backing the 
Senate would never have approved the United 
Nations Treaty, which was confirmed by the 
necessary two-thirds vote. 

So, indirectly, at least, two newspapermen 
played an important part in establishing the 
United Nations. 


The Seizure of the Steel Mills—Resolu- 
tions Adopted by the National Heating 
Wholesalers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
received by me from Mr. Fred R. Green, 
president of the National Heating & 
Wholesalers Association, a national or- 
ganization of stove manufacturers, to- 
gether with a resolution adopted by the 
National Heating & Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation with respect to the seizure of the 
steel mills, 


There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Des MOINEs FuRNACE & 
Srove Reparr Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 21, 1952. 
Senator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Bourke: Last week the trustees of 
the National Heating Wholesalers Associa- 
tion held a 1-day meeting in Chicago. 

As you can well imagine, among other 
things discussed was Mr. Truman’s high 
handed action when he seized the steel com- 
panies of our country. 

Since our association represents business 
and industry spread from coast to coast as 
well as from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico, we want to go on record as being 
very much against this action. 

I am, therefore, enclosing herewith several 
copies of a resolution adopted by the board 
of trustees of the National Heating Whole- 
salers, and as president of this group I have 
signed the resolution. 

I do hope that you will be able to get this 
into the records, and I hope Congress will 
not permit such a condition to continue to 
exist. 

Sincerely, 
Des MorNes FuRNACE & STOVE 
Repair Co., 
F. R. Green, President. 


Resolved, That the board of trustees of the 
National Heating Wholesalers Association 
strongly condemns the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in seizing control 
of the steel mills in a wage and union con- 
troversy; be it further 

Resolved, That we feel that such action is 
illegal and unwarranted and constitutes an 
attack on and an invasion of the rights of 
citizens, and thereby threatens destruction 
of our system of private enterprise as guar- 
anteed to us by the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution; be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress that 
it promulgate and enact a law specifically 
forbidding such action on the part of the 
Chief Executive and restoring to the owners 
of such mills possession of and control of 
properties illegally seized from them. 

NATIONAL HEATING WHOLESALERS 
AssOcIaTiIon, INc., 
F. R. Green, President. 


Do You Know Your Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTS LIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s heavy mail included a May 
1952 copy of the Russell Letter—a 
monthly letter on government and eco- 
nomics written by John E. Russell, of 
Hadlyme, Conn. It is not sponsored or 
subsidized by any employers group, po- 
litical party, or labor union. On the 
front page is a cartoon picturing the 
United States Capitol and a parent is 
pointing to the building saying, “Son, 
lest you forget, the Congress is the most 
— defender of our individual lib- 
e a 

Very plainly and concisely written, this 
letter can be termed a defense of Con- 
gress, if Congress needs such, It is very 
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worthy reading and I feel that the au- 
thor deserves the thanks of the Members 
of Congress for his thoughtfulness, 
friendliness, and helpfulness. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, the publica- 
tion is added: 


Do You Know Your Concress? 


This is an election year. Presidential can- 
didates are running all over the country 
making speeches and shaking hands. On 
July 7 the Republican Party opens its nomi- 
nating convention in Chicago. The Demo- 
crats start their convention in the same city 
on July 21. Then the big battle will be on 
in earnest for the job of being President of 
the United States. 

It’s great to live in a free country. But 
some of us take it too much for granted 
because we've never known anything else. 
Perhaps this explains why we have the 
worst voting record in the world. In 1948 
only 5 out of 10 eligible voters went to the 
polls. In the last British election 8 out of 
every 10 eligibles voted. In recent Italian, 
Japanese, and French elections 7 and 8 out of 
every 10 possible voters cast their ballots. 
This makes us look pretty bad, doesn’t it? 


CONGRESS IS IMPORTANT, TOO 


Most of us are watching the race for 
President. And that’s impcrtant. But we 
must not forget Congress, too. This year 
all 485 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives must be elected. One-third of the 
Senate, or 32 Members, must be voted on. 
Congress is just as important as the Presi- 
dent, perhaps more so. This may come as 
a surprise to some people who think the 
President is the big boss. Actually, it is 
Congress which has the greatest power. 

We govern ourselves by the Constitution. 
It has been called the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man. With this we would all 
agree. We know that the Constitution 
guarantees our liberty and freedom. It 
says what Government can do and what it 
cannot do. It sets up the methods by 
which we govern ourselves through our 
elected representatives. And it provides a 
system of checks and balances so that no one 
man can get too much power. 

The Constitution mentions Congress first, 
then the Executive (the President), and 
then the judiciary. This was done purpose- 
ly. The wise men who wrote this immortal 
document were familiar with the one-man 
rule of the kings and dictators of Europe. 
They wished to protect the new Republic 
from such personal government. They be- 
lieved in government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. So they delib- 
erately tied the hands of the President, mak- 
ing him an Executive who is subject to the 
instructions of Congress. 


THE POWERS OF CONGRESS 

Some readers may not think this ts true. 
So let’s review of the powers of Congress as 
given by the Constitution. First, only Con- 
gress—not the’ President—can declare war. 
Only Congress can levy taxes. Only Congress 
can authorize and support an army and 
navy. All treaties with foreign nations re- 
quire approval of the Senate. This branch 
of Congress must also approve all Presi- 
dential appointments of judges, ambassa- 
dors, and other high officials before they can 
take office. 

And this isn’t all. Only Congress can ap- 
propriate money to run the Government. 
It also has the power to remove officials, in- 
cluding the President, from office for trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Twelve high officials have been 
tried in the past. These included one Pres- 
ident, Andrew Johnson, nine judges, one 
Senator, and one Secretary of War. Of these, 
six were found guilty and six were acquitted. 
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This shows how much power the Constitu- 
tion gives Congress. 

Congress can also elect Presidents under 
certain conditions, and has done so. Here's 
how it can happen. No citizen votes for a 
President directly. We vote for electors rep- 
resenting the presidential candidates. There 
are 531 of these divided among the States, 
each State having the same number as it 
does Congressmen. To be elected, a can- 
didate for President must receive a majority 
of these electors’ votes, or 266. If no person 
receives a majority, the House of Repre- 
sentatives chooses a President from among 
the five highest candidates. 

In this case the membership in the House 
from each State has one vote. With 48 
States, the votes of 25 are a majority. In 
the past the House has elected two Presi- 
dents. One was Thomas Jefferson, who won 
over four other candidates in 1800. John 
Quincy Adams was also elected by the House 
in 1824, beating three opponents. The 
House might have to decide this year's elec- 
tion. For southern Democrats are threaten- 
ing to run their own presidential candidate. 
If they do, it would make a three-corner 
contest between southern Democrats, north- 
ern Democrats, and Republicans. Such a race 
might end with no candidate getting a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote. 


WHO SERVES IN CONGRESS? 


Most of us think of Congress Members as 
big shots. This is a false idea. Congress- 
men are just like any other Americans. 
And they come from every walk of life. 
Some are descendants of old American fam- 
ilies. Others were born in foreign lands. 
In their ranks are lawyers, businessmen, 
farmers, labor leaders, housewives, and 
pharmacists. Few of them are wealthy. 
Most of them have to watch their finances 
like the rest of us. Their $12,500 salaries 
and $2,500 expense accounts may look big. 
But they have to spend a lot more than the 
rest of us. And the tax bite gets them, too. 

Each of the 48 States has two Senators 
whose terms run for 6 years. One-third of 
the Senate is elected every 2 years. Member- 
ship in the House of Representatives is based 
on population with one Member for approxi- 
mately every 300,000 citizens. New York with 
the largest population has 45 Members. 
Delaware, Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming 
have only one Member each. House Members 
are elected for terms of only 2 years. So 
they have to be campaigning most of the 
time to hold their jobs. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
are divided among districts in the various 
States. So every citizen has a Congressman 
who represents him. It's a good thing to 
know who he is. And to write him when you 
have something on your mind. Congressmen 
welcome letters from people they represent. 
It’s the only way they can find out what we 
want them to do. Or what we think about 
things. And most of them will reply to let- 
ters promptly. Try writing your Congress- 
man—you'll find this is true. 

Congressmen do more than make laws. 
For they have to give all kinds of help to the 
people in their districts. Government has 
grown so big that the average person doesn't 
know where to turn for help. Here the Con- 
gressman acts as agent. Let's say Mrs. Jab- 
lonski is trying to get a displaced relative 
into the country. Her Congressman helps 
her. GI Joe’s family haven't heard from 
him for 4 months. The Congressman finds 
out where he is. He may also be asked to 
help a small manufacturer who needs raw 
materials to keep his plant running. He 
must help with hundreds of similar prob- 
lems. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS 

Being a Congressman isn’t an easy job. 
And the men and women who serve in Con- 
gress deserve more credit than they get. 


Most of them work long hours. Eleven of 
them died on the job last year. They have 
to spend a good part of their time away 
from their families back home. So they 
must pay rent in two places. Last year's 
session of Congress lasted from January 3 
to October 21. During this time the Sen- 
ate was in session for 172 days and the House 
of Representatives for 163 days. 

We think of Congressmen as doing a lot 
of talking. And they do. But they also 
turn out the work. There were 2,743 bills 
and resolutions introduced in the Senate 
last year. The House had 6,872 measures 
presented to it. The number of bills that 
finally became law numbered 666. In addi- 
tion the Senate approved 26,069 Presidential 
nominations of military officers, postmas- 
ters and civilian officials. And both Houses 
of Congress approved the spending of al- 
most $92,000,000,000—over $600 for every 
American. 

Most of the work of Congress is done 
through committees. The Senate has 15 
regular committees and the House 19. 
There are also many special committees ap- 
pointed from time to time. All proposed 
laws relating to particular subjects are re- 
ferred to one of these committees. Then 
public hearings are held at which those 
favoring and those opposing the legislation 
can be heard. After a hearing the commit- 
tee makes a report to its branch of the Con- 
gress. This report recommends passage or 
rejection of the proposed law. Congress 
generally accepts its committee’s recommen- 
dations. 

All new laws must be passed by both 
Houses of Congress and be signed by the 
President. If he disapproves a bill he re- 
turns it with a message stating his objec- 
tions. This is called a veto. But again 
Congress is the boss. If it passes a bill over 
the President's veto by a two-thirds vote, it 
becomes law without his signature. All of 
this may seem complicated to some people. 
But it does assure that every law is thor- 
oughly considered. And that it generally 


represents majority opinion in the United 
States. 


CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


Every Congressman tries his best to repre- 
sent the wishes of the people in his district. 
This is only natural for he wants to be re- 
elected. But in this great Nation we have 
different sectional and other interests. Some 
areas are majniy agricultural. Others are 
industrial. The Xansas wheat grower may 
have different ideas about things than the 
Pennsylvania miner. Congress brings these 
ideas together. And, through compromise, 
enacts laws which govern us all. This is rep- 
resentative government at its best. 

Some people are always taking cracks at 
Congress. Many would like to reduce its 
powers. But they forget that it is Congress 
which protects the people from the excesses 
and the corruption of big Government. All 
the scandals in Government in the last year 
were discoverea by congressional investigat- 
ing committees. And to their credit, let it 
be noted that Democrats and Republicans 
forgot politics and worked together to ex- 
pose these scandals. Without Congress they 
might have gone on undiscovered. 

This is a year of decision for the United 
States. And the next Congress may well 
decide the future of this Nation. There is 
the question of war or peace. There are the 
vital issues of taxes, spending, corruption and 
increasing Government controls. Now more 
than ever we need wise men and women to 
represent us in Washington. The President 
is important. But let’s not forget that Con- 
gress is equally important. This is some- 

we should all remember in this fateful 
election year of 1952. 

Thank you. 

Joun E. RUSSELL. 
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The Education of a Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent book of memoirs of my great 
predecessor, the late Senator Vanden- 
berg, has just been compiled by his son, 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. In the New 
York Times of last Sunday James Res- 
ton, a brilliant correspondent and close 
friend of the Senator, wrote an unusu- 
ally penetrating review of this book. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Reston’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Tue EpUCATION OF A STATESMAN 
(By James Reston) 


The great thing about the late Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg was that he was a pretty 
good symbol of America in the thirties and 
forties. In the thirties, like the United 
States, he was isolationist, boastful, inexpe- 
rienced in the field of foreign affairs, idealis- 
tic, contradictory, fiercely suspicious and 
combative, sharply critical of things he knew 
little about, dogmatic, and often hypocritical. 

In the forties, also like America, he was 
internationalistic, he was energetic, enter- 
prising, sometimes naive and erratic, and very 
often wistful about the simple past and re- 
sentful of the responsibilities of the present. 

Accordingly, his private papers are not 
merely one more book about the great revo- 
lution of American foreign policy. They are 
an intimate record of the conversion of a 
man and a nation during one of the most 
critical periods of world history. They are 
&@ most revealing account of the way in which 
foreign policy is made in a government of 
divided powers. They are the story of a 
complex and fascinating human being, who 
played a critical role in the development of 
American leadership in the world, and for- 
tunately, they are written by the man him- 
self and not, like most of the postwar re- 
ports of the mighty, the work of a competent 
ghost. 

When Senator Vandenberg died, he be- 
queathed his letters and diaries, and the vol- 
uminous notes of his able and faithful wife, 
to his son, Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., who 
for years had served as his executive assist- 
ant on Capitol Hill. With the assistance of 
Joe Alex Morris, former foreign editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and of John L. 
Steele, an able young reporter who covered 
the Senate for the United Press and knew 
the Senator well, Arthur Vandenberg, Jr., 
edited these papers and tied them together 
with a series of competent explanatory nota- 
tions. 

The plan of the book was to tell, in the 
late Senator's words, the story of the great 
events in which he participated personally. 
The volume begins with Pearl Harbor. It 
contains the Senator's early faith in a policy 
of American isolation. It records his first 
tentative steps toward a belief in interna- 
tional cooperation as a means to the defense 
of the United States. It tells the story of 
his political activities in the 1944 and 1948 
Republican conventions. But mainly, it is 
his record of the events which led to his 
adoption of a bold internationalist policy, of 
his famous speech of January 10, 1945, which 
completed his conversion, and of his part in 
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the negotiations which eventually produced 
the bipartisan foreign policy, the United Na- 
tions, the “tough policy” toward the Soviet 
Union, the Marshall plan, the Vandenberg 
resolution, and the North Atlantic Treaty. 

There are no startling disclosures in this 
volume. There are one or two historic docu- 
ments, published for the first time, such as 
the State Department's top-secret cable to 
the late Harry Hopkins when that official was 
in Moscow trying to persuade Prime Minister 
Stalin to permit full and free discussion in 
the United Nations. 

The book has unusual value, however, be- 
cause it is the first of the postwar records 
written from the point of view of Capitol 
Hill. Not even the East-West conflict is more 
important in the determination of American 
foreign policy than the conflict between the 
executive and the legislative branches of our 
own Government. Senator Vandenberg’s 
great contribution was that he did not be- 
lieve in an “inevitable war” between the 
East and the West. And he did not believe 
in an “inevitable war” between the interna- 
tionalists and the isolationists at home. 

Once he came to the belief that America 
could not be isolated, or even, as he called 
it, “insulated” from the wars of Europe and 
Asia, he set himself the task of trying to 
find ways and means of bringing the Con- 
gress and the State Department and the in- 
ternationalists and the isolationists together 
on a common policy. 

It is impossible to read these diaries with- 
out coming to the conclusion that he was 
essentially a great mediator. He was not an 
originator of ideas. But once a Marshall 
plan, or a North Atlantic Treaty, or a Greek- 
Turkish aid program was put before him, 
he had a genius for seeing precisely how and 
when it could be qualified and presented so 
as to win the consent of the Senate. His 
capacity to anticipate opposition on ths 
Hill, to find the area of agreement between 
the State Department and the Senate, and 
finally, to find language which would ex- 
press that agreement in acceptable terms 
Were extraordinary. 

Great emphasis has been placed upon 
Senator Vandenberg’s courage in abandoning 
the isolationist policy in public and thus 
making it easier for others to follow his 
lead. An equally important contribution, as 
this book makes clear, however, was his 
realization that men in public life do not 
like to change their minds in public and 
his conclusion which flowed from this real- 
ization, namely, that techniques must be 
found to remove objections to legislation on 
Capitol Hill before, and not after, promi- 
nent legislators had taken a public posi- 
tion. 

These papers are full of stories about how 
Senator Vandenberg developed these tech- 
niques; how he worked with Cordell Hull 
during the war to establish regular contact 
between State Department officials and Mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mitteee; how he induced the State Depart- 
ment to change its approach on the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill; how he worked with former 
Under Secretary of State Robert Lovett and 
Gen. George C. Marshall for weeks on the 
preliminaries to the North Atlantic Treaty 
and induced the Senate to approve the Van- 
denberg resolution—-which was the forerun- 
ner of this treaty—before many Members of 
that august body really knew what was hap- 
pening. 

It must be said, however, that this is an 
uneven book, as, indeed, Senator Vanden- 
berg, like most human beings, was an uneven 
performer. He did not participate at all in 
many great foreign policy decisions of the 
last decade, and therefore there are great 
gaps in his knowledge, or at least in the 
record published in this volume. Also, he 
let weeks and often months go by without 


writing in his diary, and then wrote from 
memory, or did not catch up at all. This 


was arly true when he was in the 
midst of a political battle in Washington, 
+ a he was mortally ill in 1949 and 
1950. 

Consequently, the record is not only in- 
complete but it is not wholly accurate on 
one or two important points. The impres- 
sion given by the editors, and by the diary 
itself, is that Senator Vandenberg patiently 
modified his former isolationist philosophy 
between 1941, when the United States was 
attacked at Pearl Harbor, until January 10, 
1945, when he carefully planned and pro- 
duced his extraordinary proposal: that the 
United States should abandon its policy of 
no entangling alliances and enter into a 
long-term alliance with Britain, France, and 
the Soviet Union to block any revival of 
German aggression. 

It is true that the Senator modified his 
Position shortly after Pearl Harbor. He 
talked a great deal about the necessity for 
American participation in maintaining the 
peace in 1942, 1943, and particularly in 1944, 
when he came under the influence of John 
Foster Dulles. He said in many private con- 
versations in those days that the invention 
of the pilotiess aircraft, used so effectively 
against Britain, had shaken all his beliefs 
about America’s “ocean barriers.” 

What startled the Senate and the Nation, 
however, was the specific nature of the pro- 
posals made by the Senator in his speech of 
January 10, 1945. Many former isolation- 
ists, including the Senator from Michigan, 
had talked about the necessity of American 
participation in postwar arrangements to 
keep the peace, and many others, also in- 
cluding lfir. Vandenberg, had complained in 
public about the Soviet Union's aggressive 
tendencies in Eastern Europe. 

But nobody in Washington—not even the 
most prominent of the internationalists— 
had dared to suggest, as Mr. Vandenberg did 
in that speech, that the thing to do was offer 
the Soviet Union an alliance against the re- 
vival of German or Japanese aggression, and 
thus take away from the U. S. S. R. the ex- 
cuse that she was grabbing territory in Eu- 
rope and Asia in order to protect herself 
against the possibility of future German or 
Japanese attacks. 

What is interesting about this is that only 
@ few days before the January 1945 speech 
was delivered it did not contain any such 
proposal at all. The speech originally was a 
protest against Russia’s policies in Eastern 
Europe, and particularly in Poland. This 
speech was, as Mr. Vandenberg wrote in his 
diary 6 months later, shown to several re- 
porters in Washington. One of them told 
him it was a good speech but that it offered 
nothing concrete or positive, that it was 
merely one more complaint against Soviet 
policy and would do nothing but aggravate 
the frustrations of the people about Soviet 
policy. 

Asked for a suggestion about what could 
be proposed, the reporter then outlined the 
proposed treaty which would take the debate 
on the post-war settlement out of the realm 
of generalities and into the realm of the 
concrete by offering an American alliance. 
Senator Vandenberg decided at the last 
minute to adopt the proposal, and the re- 
sponse to it was, as he later said, “so sensa- 
tional that it bowled me over.” 

It has often been said that Senator Van- 
denberg gave America a decisive lead away 
from isolation, and this is undoubtedly true, 
but it is equally true that America, by its 
reaction to his speech, also produced the final 
evidence that changed him. Nothing that he 
had done in public life until that speech 
brought him such a response. Men and 
women from all over the Nation poured out 
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their hearts in long and eloquent letters to 
him. They came from a type of citizen that 
had seldom written to him before. The press, 
from left to right, hailed his positive stand. 
And perhaps more than anything else, this 
response convinced him that he had struck 
a theme that was close to the heart of large 
numbers of the American people. 

The popular Vandenberg story is the story 
of the courageous convert, who, having seen 
the need for change after Pearl Harbor, pa- 
tiently planned his great conversion speech 
and thereafter led his party into another 
era. It is a good story and it is largely true, 
but it is not as good or as human a story as 
the real Vandenberg story. For the real story 
is far more exciting. 

Senator Vandenberg was beset by doubts 
about American foreign policy until his 
death. He felt in his bones that America had 
to cooperate with other nations and share 
their risks. He was sure that a “bad world 
for others can’t be a good world for us,” and 
after the January 1945 speech had crystallized 
him in the new role of the Republican con- 
vert, he kept this idea uppermost in his mind 
and used his remarkable powers of media- 
tion, persuasion, and definition to help unify 
America on an internationalist policy. 

Always, however, when a new program 
came up, or the British or the Russians did 
something he didn’t like, or United States 
policy suffered a reverse, as in China, the 
weight of his responsibilities and the end- 
lessness of his country’s problems revived 
his old fears and hesitations. 

When the New York Times broke the story 
about a new plan to revive Europe’s economy 
through self-help and mutual aid—the first 
story about the Marshall plan—he called up 
in disbelief. We must have gone mad, he 
said. Such a plan was impossible. The Con- 
gress would never hear of it. Later on, after 
he had studied the problem, he took the lead 
in putting the plan over. 

Nor did he ever really take an entirely non- 
partisan view of foreign policy, despite ali 
his tireless efforts in its behalf. He com- 
plained bitterly in public that he was never 
consulted about far-eastern policy, yet the 
truth is that he did not want to be consulted 
about it. 

He once explained this apparent paradox 
to this reporter in these terms: 

“I cannot be effective as a mediator if I 
forget the realities of politics. My party has 
a fundamental problem. It is still divided 
between those who do not want to assume 
world responsibilities and those who dr. The 
Republican Party has this dilemma: If it 
does not cooperate in the world, it will be 
blamed for destroying the peace, as in 1920. 
If it cooperates too much with the Demo- 
cratic administration, it will be charged with 
having no policy of its own. Therefore, as 
I see it, we must cooperate in the theater 
where we could lose everything, which is 
Europe, and oppose the administration in 
the Far East, where there is no solution that 
I can think of anyway.” 

This aspect of the Vandenberg story does 
not come out very clearly in this volume, 
yet it is precisely because he never forgot 
the realities of politics and could honestly 
voice his dissents and his doubts until the 
end that made him so effective. The true 
believer, the convinced convert has no doubts 
and can pursue his role with equanimity, but 
Senator Vandenberg’s role was never that 
simple. He persevered in spite of his doubts 
toward goals which he often saw very vaguely 
or not at all. This was both his ordeal and 
his triumph, and it was really a greater 
achievement than these fascinating docu- 
ments make out. 
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Address by Dr. Walter F. Willcox, of 
Cornell University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address 
by Dr. Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. This remarkable presentation 
was made at the university on March 22, 
1951, at a dinner in honor of the nine- 
tieth anniversary of Dr. Willcox’s birth, 
It is as timely today as it was a year ago. 


Tue Disunrrep Nations: A Novet EXPERIMENT 
IN THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Dear friends, this is a tribute which I feel 
to be unjustified by anything I have done 
and yet one which crowns my life, because 
it gives such moving evidence of the rich 
friendships I have gained. 

At first, I thought that, in thanking you 
for this token of your regard, I should say 
something about the past 90 years, or at 
least about the 60 spent at Cornell, but for 
two reasons I shall not follow that line. One 
is that such slight and incidental fragments 
of a mental autobiography as I might have 
selected are accessible in two recent pam- 
phlets which together make up my confes- 
sion of faith... The other is that all of us 
are far more interested in the future than in 
the past. Therefore I shall talk about my 
outlook upon the future of the country and 
the world. 

I start from where my paper of 4 years ago 
ended. That was a long-range forecast 
about the prospects for the United Nations. 
In beginning I quoted Emerson's advice, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star and see your 
chores done by the gods” and in ending from 
Justice Holmes, “If I were dying, my last 
words would be: Have faith and pursue the 
unknown end.” In the body of the paper I 
pointed to the steady consolidation of man- 
kind into larger and larger governmental 
units, first by war but now often by consent, 
to the waning of fear and the waxing of 
hope as social motives, to the widening field 
of personal liberty, and to the spread of 
democracy as persistent changes in which 
whatever gods there are seem to be helping 
us perform our chores. 

A fundamental change in my point of view 
between then and now, however, is epito- 
mized by a different title. I called that talk 
The United Nations: Another Experiment in 
Democracy. I call this one The Disunited 
Nations: A Novel Experiment in the Balance 
of Power. The experiment is novel because 
for the first time in history one of the two 
scales in the balance is loaded down by the 
efforts of a coalition to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war. 

When I spoke 4 years ago, the United Na- 
tions was only a tiny infant with an unpre- 
dictable future. With three more years be- 
hind it, the trend has become clearer. It 
has grown in strength largely because the 
weaknesses in its Charter have been re- 
vealed by experience and have been to some 
degree circumvented by new devices or pro- 
cedures. These circuitous processes remind 
one of a great Englishman's comment on 
American reverence for their Constitution, 
so like British reverence, he thought, for 
their King. He said that, by chanting the 
praises of our written Constitution we have 


1 The United Nations: Another Experiment 
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deprived ourselves of the credit we deserve 
for making it work, adding that Americans, 
he believed, could make any constitution 
work. 

Within the United Nations a very im- 
portant change has been a growing influence 
of the Assembly and the Little Assembly, as 
a result of their entering a field which had 
been marked out for the Security Council 
but in which the latter could not act because 
it was paralyzed by recurrent vetoes. It did 
authorize resistance to aggression in Korea 
and urge all member nations to contribute 
to that attempt but it could do that only 
because the representative of the Soviet 
Union was absent. 

Last summer, for example, the Secretary 
General sketched a program for developing 
the United Nations in the next 20 years. One 
of his proposals dealt with the organization 
of an armed force to support its decisions, 
&@ proposal that he admitted looked chimeri- 
cal. But he did think it practicable in the 
near future to set up a small United Nations 
police force to prevent or stop localized out- 
breaks threatening international peace.”? It 
would be modeled on the foreign legions, its 
members would wear the uniform of the 
United Nations and fight under its flag. The 
proposal of such a move 3 years ago would 
have been thought almost insane. 

A few days ago a United States representa- 
tive brought this proposal up for action at 
the first meeting of the Collective Measures 
Committee? If adopted it may lead to a 
wide extension of the competence and in- 
fluence of the United Nations. Since Mr. Lie 
spoke, however, such an armed force has been 
improvised and has repelled aggression in 
Korea. 

The Marshall plan, the Atlantic Pact, and 
other innovations have started forms of or- 
ganization not contemplated by the Charter 
but greatly strengthening the United Na- 
tions and giving fresh hope to its supporters. 
Perhaps the most weighty and far-reaching 
development, however, has been America’s 
assumption of leadership both through di- 
rect action and through devising indirect 
ways to make the charter work as intended. 

One of America’s stanchest interna- 
tionalists who had been defending the in- 
fant organization before a London audience 
was asked recently by a skeptical auditor, “Do 
you in America still believe in the United 
Nations?” and got in reply “Still believe? No, 
we are just beginning to believe.” 

Early last winter my colleague and friend, 
Professor Einaudi, talked weightily about 
the rearmament and unification of Europe, 
Europe meaning of course those countries 
west of the iron curtain, of which alone he 
was speaking. He ended thus: “We may look 
upon Europe as now trying to save herself 
from the weight of her history and her an- 
cient ways of life and strengthen our faith 
in the power of freedom to create and de- 
fend the world they and we want.” 

My talk tonight is in part a supplement to 
what I said 4 years ago and in part a pendent 
to Professor Einaudi's address, for I now ask, 
what about events outside of Western Eu- 
rope which throw light upon the power of 
freedom to create and defend the world they 
and we want?” 

Let me start with two recent statements 
which have helped me to build up a theory. 
One is by Mr. Bertrand Russell in his essay, 
The Future of Man.‘ He foresees three pos- 
sibilities, one or the other of which is likely 
to be realized within the next 50 years. 
They are that human life here will have 
ended, or that after a catastrophic decrease 
of population the survivors will revert to 
barbarism, or that by the end of the century, 
world government will have been established. 
He does not venture a guess about which pos- 
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sibility is most likely to be realized. I be- 
lieve there is more than an even chance that 
the third will come to pass but not within 
50 years. 

A different position is taken in a recent 
article by Professor Brinton, The Last He- 
gemony.’ He argues that the political lead- 
ership of the civilized world, which Great 
Britain held for much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury after Napoleon had failed to wrest it 
from her grasp, is likely to devolve upon the 
United States and be the last of the histori- 
cal series of hegemonies. For that leader- 
ship has a chance, he thinks, to lead all na- 
tions into a world government. 

The essential element in the success of a 
rising leader is that in the opinion of other 
nations the aspirant must be ready, as Burke 
put it, to reform in order to conserve. In 
other words, the leader must stand, not for 
violent revolution, as Napoleon did and Sta- 
lin does, not for a mere maintenance of the 
status quo, as Metternich did, and the Euro- 
pean advocates of neutrality do, but for the 
preservation of the substance of what man 
has achieved combined with a readiness to 
push for a slow and peaceful readjustment 
to the changing pressure of social forces, as 
many nineteenth century British statesmen 
did. 

Before giving evidence in support of my 
belief, let me quote a passage in a recent let- 
ter from Sir Alfred Zimmern, a friend to 
whom I have looked up for years to give me 
a wise interpretation of international af- 
fairs. He wrote last summer: “My guess is 
that the Kremlin is much weaker than it 
wants us to know. Have you noticed Sta- 
lin’s sudden interest in linguistics? There 
must be a political explanation, and the 
most likely one seems to me to be, that the 
policy of cultural autarchy toward the non- 
Russian nationalities in the Soviet Union 
adopted in the twenties is beginning to bear 
political fruit unpalatable to Moscow and 
that we may look for a change to a policy of 
cultural repression. The facts about the 
educational development in central Asia 
were set forth recently by Malik, but I 
would interpret them differently. In Eu- 
rope and southern Asia from Ireland to In- 
donesia a liberal cultural policy has led to 
political nationalism. I think that the 
Kremlin, in attempting to curb or crush na- 
tionalism, is sitting on a powder barrel and 
knows it but hopes that we do not.” 

This guess about a prospective change in 
Soviet policy has now been confirmed. Mr. 
Schwartz’s contribution to last Sunday’s 
New York Times?‘ based on an article in the 
latest issue of a Russian journal, Questions 
of Philosophy, and Mr. Sulzberger’s ampli- 
cation of the same theme in a dispatch from 
Paris next day describe a change in the cam- 
paign for Russification of non-Russian peo- 
ples in the Soviet Union growing out of Sta- 
lin’s ukase a year earlier refuting certain 
Soviet philologists as unorthodox. 

Events in Berlin within the last 3 years 
throw some light on what may be called the 
powder-barrel theory. In the summer of 
1947 the Allied Powers introduced into West- 
ern Germany a reform of the currency which 
proved very successful: By September the 
airlift had nearly checkmated the Soviet 
blockade of Berlin. Then East German mobs 
under Soviet leadership proceeded to oust 
the legal municipal assembly from the Ber- 
lin city hall which lay within the Soviet 
sector and to set up a rump assembly in its 
place. 

Some months earlier, an American radio 
counteroffensive, authorized by General Clay 
and called Operation Back Talk, had begun 
reporting to all radio owners who dared to 
listen to what was really happening in Berlin 
giving special attention to such news as 


* University of Virginia Quarterly, winter 
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could not appear in the press of East Berlin. 
By September it was reaching two-thirds of 
the radio owners in the entire city. 

After the assembly had been ousted from 
city hall, Berliners arranged for a meeting of 
protest in the form of a demonstration be- 
fore the burned-out Reichtagsgebaude and 
near the line of the iron curtain which in 
Berlin is not hard to peer through. All the 
previous day Operation Back Talk blared its 
message, which was repeated wherever in 
the city its weak voice could not penetrate, 
by loudspeaker mounted on jeeps and police 
cars. The message ran thus: “Citizens of 
Berlin. Be in the Square of the Republic in 
front of the Reichtagsgebaiude tomorrow af- 
ternoon at 5. Think of Prague; think of 
Belgrade; think of East Berlin. We can still 
speak freely. Our mayor and other patriots 
will talk. Freedom will be the reward. The 
peace of the world is at stake and our fate 
is being decided.” 

And the result? A crowd estimated at 
more than a quarter of a million filled the 
square and overflowed into side streets. It 
was larger than any Hitler had assembled. 
It was peaceful but determined; there was 
no serious disorder, nothing worse than 
tearing down the Soviet flag from the top 
of the Brandenburger Thor, a few wounds, 
and one death due to shooting by some ter- 
rified Soviet police. But those East Berlin 
officials who were watching and had re- 
tained the power to think caught a glimpse 
of a powder barrel. 

What issue was uppermost in the minds 
of these Berliners? An editorial in the Lon- 
don Times 2 days later answered: “The 
heart of the matter is the unity or division 
of Germany. The German people until re- 
cently put German unity first. By this dem- 
onstration they have shown that, while they 
will never renounce the unity of Germany 
as their final aim, they have no hesitation 
in choosing the west now. They prefer 4 
whole Germany subject to Communist tyr- 
anny.” 

meee these scenes were enacted, the Soviet 
attempt to drive the Western Powers out of 
Berlin has failed and Soviet Russia has suf- 
fered a serious set-back. 

The two antagonists, the United Nations 
led openly by the United States and the Com- 
munist states led covertly by Soviet Russia, 
are now wrestling for a fall in Korea. What 
of that situation? Here I follow the report 
of David Dallin,’ the only scholar so far as 
I know who has lifted a corner of the iron 
curtain screening these events. 

Fifteen months ago and soon after the 
Communist Government had been estab- 
lished in Peking, its president, prime min- 
ister, and foreign minister, with a large ret- 
inue arrived in Moscow and remained for 2 
months. An open alliance and several secret 
agreements resulted. The Russians were 
granted the use of Chinese military bases for 
3 years, evidently in the expectation that 
not more time than that would be needed to 
herd the Koreans and Japanese into the 
Communist pen. 

The first move was to be the conquest of 
South Korea, Moscow to furnish the equip- 
ment and China the troops, North Korean 
veterans of the Chinese civil war. Moscow 
probably thought that the United States 
would keep out but there were precautionary 
movements of Chinese troops into Man- 
churia, whence they could be thrown in 
quickly if needed. Two weeks after the end 
of the Moscow conference, the Korean troops 
began crossing into North Korea to be ready 
for the attack 2 months later. The advance 
was postponed for 2 months more, however, 
because of the time needed to accumulate 
the nine-tenths of the invaders’ equipment 
which had to be transported for a great dis- 
tance before it could reach the front. 


*The New Leader, Dallin’s column East 
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The United States supporting the United 
Nations entered the fight almost at once, 
but for 10 weeks the forces of resistance were 
thrown back. Then naval landings enabled 
them to overrun most of North Korea. So 
the plan had to be changed. The ruler of 
North Korea wired thanks to Stalin for his 
help and he replied wishing the North Ko- 
reans success in their struggle for a united, 
independent, democratic Korea. These tele- 
grams foreshadowed new help for the nor- 
thern side. . 

Within a fortnight non-Korean Chinese 
forces began to pour across the Yalu. But 
even so the invaders seem today to have 
little chance at anything better than a stale- 
mate. Should they be defeated or held about 
where they stand, it would weaken the 
Chinese-Soviet alliance, dim the chance of 
communizing Japan or southeast Asia, re- 
duce the number of trained Chinese forces 
and spread discontent over China, the ani- 
mal-power and food supplies of which are 
being drained off by the war. One recalls 
how Czarist Russia’s defeat in the Far East 
paved the way for an upheaval at home. 

What has happened in Korea finds a par- 
allel in events in this country a century 
ago. Then Lincoln said, “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand. I believe this 
Government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the 
Union to be dissolved but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided.” Two years later 
he advocated the policy of branding slavery 
“as an evil not to be extended but to be 
tolerated only so far as its presence among 
us makes toleration a necessity.” 

Soviet Russia has now become the greatest 
slave state the world has ever seen. After 
2 years of controversy the Economic and 
Social Council has voted to make a world- 
wide investigation of forced labor.*® Russia 
probably has more slaves in labor and con- 
centration camps, the estimates run from 
2,000,000 to 20,000,000, than the United States 
ever had and other labor is far from free. 

Ninety years ago this month, Lincoln 
ended his inaugural address with words ad- 
dressed to the South: “You can have no 
conflict without being yourselves the ag- 
gressors,” and a few days later he ordered 
the Army and Navy to cooperate in an 
attempt to provision Fort Sumter. Is it 
fantastic to suppose that President Truman 
may have had the Lincoln precedent in mind 
when he ordered our “air and sea forces to 
give the Korean Government cover and sup- 
port” against the aggression of the North 
Koreans? 

The question to be answered in Korea is 
the same as the one that has been answered 
in Germany, namely, which coalition is win- 
ning the allegiance of the people? 

The cruelty with which North Korean 
forces and their allies are treating prisoners 
and civilians alike needs no recital. 

South Koreans have set aside an island 
about 40 miles from Pusan and it is now 
studded with camps at which 100,000 ref- 
ugees, with thousands more arriving every 
day, are sheltered, fed and clothed. Already 
1,500,000 are receiving help; member states 
are pouring in aid; three-fifths of the 60 
members of the United Nations have made 
or promised contributions; a target of $250,- 
000,000 has been set for relief during the 
next 12 months; millions have been inocu- 
lated against smallpox, typhoid, typhus and 
cholera; a civil-assistance staff to help Gen- 
eral MacArthur will begin to function in 
about a week, its director is probably there 
by now. The World Health Organization 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
are helping. 

Thii the present condition of Koreans 
south of the front is far better than that of 


*This survey is being made by UNESCO 
and ILO jointly, 38 nations have promised 
to cooperate. 
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those to the north is proved by the very large 
proportion of such North Koreans as were 
free to migrate who are now refugees in 
South Korea. 

Has a similar effort been made by Soviet 
Russia to salvage the civilian population of 
any country added to the coalition? No, that 
group drains off the wealth of a tributary 
state like east Germany and lowers the peo- 
ple’s standard of living. 

A word about Formosa. I hope that the 
policy of the Western Powers towards that 
island will be determined by the General 
Assembly, and will aim at preventing an 
attack upon it from the mainland or upon 
the mainland from it and at the same time 
wiil seek to give the islanders an improving 
livelihood and better government until they 
can decide for themselves whether to remain 
independent or to unite with some neighbor- 
ing power 

These changes have not enabled the United 
Nations to negotiate for it is little more than 
a town meeting of the world. But the bal- 
ance of power tips in favor of the western 
powers secret negotiations become practic- 
able, the results to be validated upon ratifica- 
tion by the General Assembly. 

In less than 6 years an organization opti- 
mistically baptized the United Nations and 
endowed with a charter which assumed that 
the great powers would cooperate in the com- 
mon cause of preventing further war has 
broken into two coalitions. The Western 
Powers have done much by construction and 
precedent to modify a charter which presup- 
posed unity and have enabled the organiza- 
tion to do many things of which those who 
wrote it or voted for it never dreamed. 

Now it is being vitalized and unified by 
conflict as the American Colonies were long 
ago. Citizens of 14 nations are fighting to- 
day as citizens of 13 colonies did yesterday. 
Their fight is a minor campaign in the effort 
“to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge” of a third world war. 

Every war is either a crime or a crusade. 
The two world wars, the present cold war in 
the West and the fighting war in the East, 
are crusades on one side, crimes on the other. 
The crusade is not against communism, not 
against the Russian people, but against the 
successor of the Czars and for the people of 
the whole world, even those now under the 
Russian yoke. 

When General Eisenhower launched the 
invasion of Hitler's fleeting and shadowy 
domain, his order of the day read: “Soldiers, 
you are about to embark upon a great cru- 
sade. The hopes and prayers of liberty-lov- 
ing people everywhere march with you.” 
When he reported later upon what had been 
done he called his book Crusade in Europe. 

This modern crusade started in 1914 when 
all over Europe the lights began to go out. 
It fights for the fundamental Christian vir- 
tues and against the totalitarian doctrine 
that whatever contributes to success is good, 
whatever contributes to failure is bad, and 
that success is measured by power. The cru- 
sade is nearing success. Soviet Russia is 
weak because, if she starts an aggressive war, 
her rulers can count only on feeble support 
from her armies abroad and from her people 
at home. I believe that the worst is over 
and that the century to come will see little 
more warfare than the century before 1914. 

For a creed I now choose the one on which 
Holmes acted as @ young man rather than 
the Have faith and pursue the unseen end, 
which he wrote at the end of his life. At 
20 he left college in answer to Lincoln's call 
for men; entered the war for the confine- 
ment of slavery and the preservation of the 
Union; though thrice wounded and put out 
of action, he returned each time to the front 
and remained until mustered out. Thirty 
years later he said: “War, when you are at 
it, is horrible and dull. It is only when 
time has passed that you see its message was 
divine.” 
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To fit that creed into mine I would slight- 
ly change the second sentence, making it 
read: “It is only when time has shown the 
war you entered to be a crusade that you 
see its message was divine.” 

So I end with a confession of faith. Each 
of us is born into a chaos and has it for 
his life task, aided by others living and dead, 
to turn that chaos into something like a 
cosmos, an ordered world. The end of life, 
it has been said, is an action not a thought. 
But if we speak of human life, the only life 
we can know from within, then surely there 
is no opposition betwoen action and thought 
and human life is action guided by thought, 
and its precipitate habit, and sped by emo- 
tion toward a mist-shrouded goal which can 
only be defined as more life. 

This, my creed, I commend to you, dear 
friends, for I have found it also a recipe for 
a@ serene old age. 
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Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the 
danger of an atomic attack on the 
United States decreases as we strength- 
en our power of counterattack and as 
we improve our readiness to handle 
conditions which would follow an atomic 
attack on our country. Failure to pre- 
pare our civil defenses increases the 
temptation to attack us. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
by James J. Wadsworth, Deputy Admin- 
istrator for Civil Defense, delivered re- 
cently in San Francisco, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRODUCTION WITHOUT PROTECTION 


The two prime enemy targets in this coun- 
try if atomic war comes to America will be 
our will to fight and our ability to produce. 
American industry has a big stake in both. 
The stake is survival—survival not just of 
industry, but of America. 

For the last 18 months, civil defense has 
devoted much time and educational effort 
to get America’s industry moving on its own 
protection program. 

Generally, we have been unsuccessful. 

If an atomic war came tomorrow to our 
cities and our industrial concentrations, the 
results to industry and our war effort would 
be little short of disastrous. These are 
harsh words. They are meant to be. 

It is dificult to understand why, by and 
large, industry has chosen to ignore the re- 
peated warnings of our military leaders, that 
7 out of 10 enemy planes can get through 
our best defenses and hit our cities and in- 
dustrial centers with atomic bombs. 

Industry has made some important prog- 
ress in this crucial program, but far from 
enough. Particularly notable is the work 
of the National Industrial Conference Board 
in making its excellent studies on the con- 
tinuity of American industry under enemy 
attack. The Board's work and that of the 
civil-defense agencies has not been trans- 
lated into effective programs at factory level. 

I can understand, in some measure, why 
industry has been slow to take all-out action 





to protect itself and its people since the 
Korean war began. In a period of mobiliza- 
tion, industry gets more deeply involved than 
ever in such problems as personnel, procure- 
ment, and production. 

But as an industrialist in the last war, I 
am arpalled by managements’ failure to rec- 
ognize that industrial civil defense is a top- 
priority matter and that civil defense is the 
basic protection program for America’s 
production line—both for its people and its 
plants. 

If just one atomic bomb drops on this 
country, all industry will feel the effects of 
its blast. 

You can rest assured, however, that if 
global war does start, the best thinking in 
today’s market says that it will come in a 
grand-slam, all-out attack against our ma- 
jor concentrations of people and industry. 

The reason for that is simple. If Russia 
cannot quickly break the will of our people 
tq fight and badly cripple or smash our pro- 
duction, he cannot win a major war against 
us. The enemy knows that—and we know 
that. 

We should because the American people 
plus American production were our two real 
“secret weapons” in World War II. 

For the evidence that heartily supports 
this: just read the Industrial Conference 
Board's own publications on the subject. 
You don’t have to look further. Take these 
three quotations from the excellent study on 
“Protection Personnel in Wartime.” 

“If war comes, people—the millions who 
jam our great cities—will be the chief target 
for Russian A-bombs. Why people instead of 
industrial and military installations? To 
create panic? Yes. But more important, 
the target would be our manpower—which 
means people.” 

Again: “Protect your people first—is the 
recommendation of European industrialists 
and civil-defense authorities. Unless work- 
ers and civilian populations are protected 
against the terrors of mass air raids, morale 
cannot be maintained and the collapse of 
morale would undermine the entire war ef- 
fort. Good management—employee rela- 
tions is the backbone of an effective plant- 
protection program.” 

And further: “The keystone of civil de- 
fense is maintaining morale. Wars are won 
or lost as much on the home front as in the 
trenches—they are won when the will to 
survive and to make sacrifices for that sur- 
vival is maintained. They are lost when that 
will collapses, either at home or on the 
battlefield.” 

Hamburg, until July and August of 1943, 
was a key industrial city in the German war 
production machine. Then came four major 
raids by the Royal Air Force. The result was 
catastrophe for Hamburg, its people, its 
plants, and its share of German production. 
Out of a population of .,760,000 at least 60,- 
000 people were killed. Seven hundred and 
fifty thousand people were made homeless. 
An area of some 30 square miles was dam- 
aged—of which 12% square miles was com- 
pletely burned out by fire storms. 

Just one atomic bomb on one American 
industrial center would do far more damage 
than that in a matter of minutes—not 
months. 

To bring this-lesson close to home, let's 
look at a potential Hamburg or Hiroshima 
of our own—the city of Cleveland. Cleve- 
land is representative of a great number of 
our urban industrial centers. Like each of 
these targets, Cleveland has its unique im- 
portance in our national production picture, 
in your production picture. 

Let’s assume that just one atomic bomb, 
two or three times as powerful as that 
dropped at Hiroshima explodes today cver 
downtown Cleveland. Let’s assume further 
that there is no warning of the attack— 
which is not at all unlikely. As a final as- 
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sumption, let’s say that this metropolitan 
industrial area of nearly one and a half mil- 
lion inhabitants is caught off-base with no 
effective civil-defense organization of its own 
or in the State of Ohio. 

Within a matter of minutes after the 
atomic mushroom rises over Cleveland, this 
would happen. The heart of the city—6 
square miles—is in complete ruin. Another 
seven square miles is badly damaged. In 
this area, 100,000 people are dead or dying. 
One hundred thousand more are injured. 
Great fires are raging in the damaged area. 
A fire storm is in the making. 

Streets are piled high with rubble. The 
gas and water system are badly damaged. 
The sewerage system is knocked out; power 
and telephone lines are out of order; rail 
facilities immobilized. Arterial highways 
are blocked. 

Cleveland needs at once 2,500 doctors and 
5,000 nurses. Even before the attack Cleve- 
land had less than half that number. Many 
of these are now casualties. 

Cleveland needs a half million doses of 
penicillin; 3,000,000 first-aid dressings, 180,- 
000 special-burn dressings. Cleveland needs 
thousands of trucks, ambulances, fire en- 
gines, earth-moving equipment, and con- 
struction gear. At best, only a small fraction 
of the needs are available. 

Local medical supplies are sufficient to last 
only 1 or 2 hours. Some, or perhaps most 
of the hospitals are destroyed, as is much of 
the fire-fighting equipment. The super- 
visors of the city administration and of the 
police force are, if alive, overwhelmed by the 
problem of controlling, let alone taking care 
of the thousands of people who suddenly find 
themselves homeless. Add this all up, and 
when that atomic bomb explodes, Cleveland 
is utterly helpless. It is completely depend- 
ent on outside assistance—which is yet to be 
organized. 

What has this single atomic explosion 
over Cleveland done to our national produc- 
tion picture? How does it affect the sub- 
contractor in Hartford and the prime con- 
tractor in Los Angeles? How would it affect 
your production—and our entire wartime 
economy? 7 

Rail traffic from east to west in the north- 
ern part of the country would be jammed 
up. Jammed up for days, if not weeks. 
This would slow down production in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and a 
large part of Ohio. These roads that were 
open into Cleveland would be filled with 
mobile support columns and trucks bringing 
in food and medical supplies to the area and 
taking out the injured and homeless. There 
would be no room or time for the movement 
of industrial goods right after an attack. 

What would Cleveland’s one atomic ex- 
plosion do to local industry? The figures I 
am about to give you are all published. 
They are not complete, but they will give 
you an adequate picture for our purposes. 

1. Cleveland produces 90 percent of all jet 
engine turbine blades. 

2. Cleveland produces 100 percent of the 
crankshafts for submarine Diesel engines. 

3. For every automobile and truck made 
in this country, 30 cents of every dollar of 
cost goes for products made in Cleveland. 

4. In one Cleveland laboratory, which rep- 
resents an investment of $100,000,000, are 
the largest aeronautical engineering research 
facilities in the world. 

5. Cleveland is the Nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of electric welding equipment. 

6. Cleveland is our second largest producer 
of machine tools. 

Much more important, Cleveland is the 
center of production for jigs, fixtures, and 
dies on which our war industries depend. 














7. In one plant, Cleveland produces more 
than 50 percent of all the aluminum and 
magnesium forgings used in the United 
States. 

8. Cleveland has the largest production of 
gray-iron castings in the world, 4,000,000 
tons of steel a year, which is 6 percent of the 
Nation's production. 

9. Eighty percent of the tonnage on the 
Great Lakes is controlled by companies head- 
quartered in five buildings, all within one- 
half mile radius of downtown Cleveland. 
Destruction of these buildings and their oc- 
cupants would snarl the movement of traffic 
on the Great Lakes, disrupt the flow of coal 
and ore to the steel industries and the 
transportation of grain and other products. 

10. Food distribution in a considerable 
part of the Midwest would break down at 
least temporarily because Cleveland is a cen- 
ter of food producers and wholesalers—it 
ships out more than 40,000 freight cars of 
perishables a year. 

Add that all up and you can see why just 
one industrial target like Cleveland is 
unique—just as other great production cen- 
ters are unique in their own right as in- 
tegral parts of our national industrial com- 

ex. 

“= you can understand why what may 
happen in Cleveland can hurt critical pro- 
duction of all kinds all over the country. 

Since the Russians scarcely hope to knock 
us out with only one atom bomb, we can 
expect with certainty simultaneous bomb- 
ings of many of our industrial cities. Add 
to atomic attack the definite probability that 
Russia is now well equipped to use her other 
modern weapons in a combined assault—gas 
and germ warfare, psychological warfare, and 
sabotage. 

That would raise the problems of Cleve- 
land and of the Nation to a magnitude un- 
known to mankind. 

If you are not prepared before an attack 
with organized civil defense in each city and 
in each plant throughout the country, the 
death and destruction from a mass atomic 
attack could overwhelm us before we could 
cope with it. 

Let’s look at the other side of the picture. 

The total of death and destruction in 
Cleveland would be dramatically changed if 
that city, its government, its people, and its 
plants were well prepared before that atomic 
attack with civil defense. 

Let’s assume, now, that the people of 
Cleveland are trained and ready to protect 
themselves. They know what is going to 
happen and they are prepared to do their 
best. Before the bomb’s dust cloud settles, 
Cleveland’s civil-defense organization is 
fighting back. So is the rest of Ohio. 

An air-raid alert system is now in opera- 
tion throughout the country. If the city 
has adequate sirens, it can give the warning 
to people and to industry. With warning, 
most of the people would have time to get 
to shelters. Fire-fighting equipment would 
disperse. Neighborhood wardens would be 
alerted. The main control center and zone 
control centers of Cleveland could perform 
many vital preattack functions and be ready 
for postattack action. Dozens of other pre- 
paredness measures would be taken before 
the bomb drops. 

Over 200,000 trained civil-defense workers 
move into action immediately. Backing 
them up would be mutual aid and mobile 
support teams and units from many miles 
around metropolitan Cleveland. 

Fire fighters, police, engineers, rescue work- 
ers, first-aiders, welfare teams all would be 
in action. They would know where to report 
and what to do. 

With an adequate civil-defense organiza- 
tion, Cleveland's first-aid stations are numer- 
ous; rescue teams are alreadv cutting people 
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out of the debris. Fire fighters and their 
equipment, previously dispersed, are now 
moving in to prevent a fire storm from de- 
veloping. Wardens and police have taken 
over quickly and prevented isolated cases of 
individual hysteria from developing into a 
mass panic. They are moving people from 
the danger area to prepared reception 
centers. 

Let’s see what the damage from that single 
atomic bomb is in Cleveland—with civil 
defense. Because Cleveland was prepared 
with civil defense before the bomb hit, casu- 
alties have been cut in half or better. The 
heart of the city is still in ruins, but there 
are some survivors in that area. Fires are 
being brought quickly under control in sur- 
rounding areas. This means a huge saving 
in lives and property. In World War II, four- 
fifths of the casualties from air attack came 
from fire. 

Many industrial plants and offices have 
been saved, and, more importantly, so have 
most of their skilled workers and their fam- 
ilies. 

Because of preparation and organization, 
Cleveland and Ohio were able to manage the 
disaster before it got out of control. 

Certainly, Cleveland is badly hurt. Fifty 
thousand dead and 50,000 casualties cannot 
be passed off lightly. But that many lives 
and injured were saved by civil-defense pre- 
paredness. 

There you have in rough terms the story 
of what one atomic bomb would do to one 
major industrial city—with and without civil 
defense. 

I have the grave duty of reporting to you 
that, with some exceptions, American indus- 
try has not accepted its responsibility for the 
protection of its own production facilities 
and protection of its irreplaceable skilled 
workers. 

What can industrialists and businessmen 
do about it? What are their duties as 
citizens and industrialists, and civic leaders 
in civil-defense preparedness? 

Let them keep in mind that civil defense 
is the keystone of our national security. 
Home-front preparedness can be a mighty 
force to help keep the peace. But if war 
does come civil defense is the basic pro- 
tection of your production lines. 

The prime business of national civil de- 
fense is preparedness—protection of people, 
property, and prcduction. 

Knowing these facts, there are several 
serious responsibilities which rest on every 
industrialist: 

1. To activate an immediate, all-out pro- 
gram for civil defense within his plant or 
business, wherever it is located. 

2. To take an active interest in the civil- 
defense program of his community and his 
State. This is most important. Industry 
cannot have a good internal civil-defense 
program if the city around it has a poor 
one—or none at all, 

Civil defense requires the highest kind 
of individual leadership in your States and 
your cities. There can be no doubt in your 
mind that the people in your city, the people 
who work for you, their families and their 
friends look to the business and industrial 
leaders for civic leadership. 

Industry's stake in civil defense is sur- 
vival itself. Industrial civil defense can 
no longer be ignored, regardless of the press 
or importance of your other problems. 

But this is one job which you must do 
yourselves. No one else will do it for you. 
There is a wealth of information now avail- 
able for you on how to do it. Your city 
and State civil defense authorities are ready 
to back your efforts. Your labor unions are 
ready and anxious to cooperate. 

What remains is for America’s industrial 
leaders to act now—before it is too late. 
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Letter to the Editor Regarding Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to quote some correspondence between 
a union official and an editor: 

Mavrice R. FRANKS, 
Editor, National Labor-Management 
Foundation, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your questionnaire, 
“What do you think of Partners magazine?” 

First, it is very difficult for me to believe 
that you actually represent both labor and 
management. From the text of your edi- 
torials it seems to me that you have a very 
definite leaning toward management. Other 
writers in your magazine seem to have the 
same tendency. Your (March) editorial, 
Union Shopping, would lead me to believe 
th at you represent management 100 percent. 
It has been my observation that no one gets 
on a train without paying their way. The 
union has been a gravy train for a lot of 
people who like to enjoy the benefits but do 
not like to pay their dues. If the benefits 
obtained by the union were applicable only 
to their membership, there would be no need 
for a union shop, because the nonmembers 
would soon be in. 

I have been a firm believer in being part- 
ners with the management, but the longer 
I work (therewith) the more discouraged I 
become. We had in the beginning one of 
the most outstanding union contracts of 
any labor organization. We entered into an 
agreement with the company whereby we 
had the arbitration service on wages and all 
other conditions of employment, in addition 
to a no-strike clause. 

For the first time in 13 years the threat 
of a strike is [now] hanging over our heads, 
This is brought about by the fact that several 
years ago we relinquished, at the request of 
the company, the arbitration service on 
wages. Since that time, the company has re- 
peatedly hacked away at other provisions of 
the arbitration service until it has reached 
the point where a number of our locals have 
thrown out both the arbitration and no- 
strike clauses. I have been a firm believer 
that a strike never settled anything. Both 
sides lose. But where are you going to go 
without the arbitration service? The com- 
pany maintains that they do not want an 
arbitrator to rule on wages or other provi- 
sions of the contract, claiming that no arbi- 
trator is qualified to do so. 

When we have a civil dispute, we appeal to 
the courts for a decision. When the Judge 
gets all the facts, the decision which he 
renders will not be very far out of line. If 
this is true of civil matters, it can also be 
true of labor disputes, including the matter 
of wages. 

If Senator Tarr had incluvied in the Taft- 
Hartley law a provision outlawing strikes and 
making Federal arbitration compulsory in all 
union contracts, he would have made a defi- 
nite contribution to both labor and man- 
agement. 

I am sure our membership will be inter- 
ested in your opinions on the subject. 

Yours very truly. 


Mr. Speaker, here are extracts from 
the editor’s reply: 

For unions—still generally speaking—I am 
likewise 100 percent. The better part of 30 
years of my life has been spent in the union 
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labor movement. This has given me ample 
opportunity to judge of the many and posi- 
tive accomplishments of organized labor. I 
have seen for myself how the unions have 
worked to improve conditions for the work- 
ingman. I ha‘e witnessed first hand their 
crusades against child labor, sweatshops, and 
kindred industrial evils. 

But, indeed, I do oppose the union shop 
that is being promoted by many of our pres- 
ent-day labor leaders. I oppose it as a coere 
cive device which insults the essential dig- 
nity of man and ignores his inherent human 
rights as defined and safeguarded by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

No union, as I see it, should be allowed to 
come between an individual worker and his 
right to earn a living. Compulsory union- 
ism, in my book, is tyranny and should be 
treated as all other forms of tyranny have 
been treated by our people in the past. 

Finally, I am against the union shop be- 
cause I believe that unionism can be—and 
should be—sold on its own merits. 

The union shop, to my mind, means the 
setting up of a system that establishes the 
worker as the slave of the labor leader. It 
means monopoly—not one following the de- 
sign of the Beef Trust as carried on by in- 
vested capital during the 1890's, but one 
which is far more vicious. For the union 
shop means a monopoly of living human 
flesh. It means that the worker is to be con- 
trolled and bartered according to the whims 
of a monopolistic union leader. 

The union shop destroys the freedom of 
the workingman—the union man, if you 
please—and makes him dependent upon 
standing in good favor with the union bosses. 
If ever he gets in Dutch with the monopolists 
who rule his union, he can be deprived of his 
union membership, and being deprived 
thereof, he automatically loses his job—his 
right to earn a living. 

* * © My experience has taught me 
that compulsory unionism in any form— 
closed shop or union shop—is totally wicked 
and totally unnecessary. I know from prac- 
tical experience that unionism can be sold 
strictly on its merits and does not have to 
be forced down the throat of any worker not 
yet prepared to accept its advantages. I 
further know that any man who becomes a 
member of any organization against his own 
free will seldom makes a good member and 
does more harm than good to the cause. 

The principle of unionism is based on the 
concept of the brotherhood of man—of man's 
humanity to man, man’s tolerance of man. 
How, then, can we expect fulfillment of this 
ideal if union members themselves are to pe 
deprived of this inspiration? 

Your argument concerning the so-called 
free rider on the gravy train of unionism is 
by no means a sound one. You assume that 
everything the union does is bound to be of 
benefit to the worker. On this point I most 
emphatically disagree and for the following 
reason: 

Too many labor leaders believe that what 
they secure under contract is the maximum 
of what the worker should receive. The as- 
sumption may be true in the case of the least 
competent worker but it is anything but true 
in the case of the superior—or even the 
average—worker. 

For example: The bricklayer who is capable 
of laying 1,200 bricks a day is being compen- 
sated on the basis of his fellow worker who 
is able to lay only 400 bricks a day. In short, 
the gravy train in this instance can refer 
only to the incompetent worker, for he—be- 
cause of his incompetency—under union 
contract penalizes the man who is fully 
capable. 

A union philosophy based on the premise 
that competence and incompetence should 
be rewarded on one and the same scale 
smacks of socialism—and socialism, if al- 
lowed to gain a firm foothold in American 
industry, can only wreck all enterprise. 
Unionism operating as socialism in disguise 
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becomes no gravy train—at least to the mil- 
lions of workers possessed of personal initia- 
tive and a spirit of real enterprise. As hon- 
est, hard-working Americans, these workers 
must simply not be herded, by means of the 
union shop, into organizations not of their 
own choice. 

No train can be properly engineered by a 
madman—and, in my mind, a socialistic 
labor leader is a madman heading for a 
smash-up. I, for one, would decline to board 
his train even if I were told it packed full 
loads of gravy. 

As I interpret your letter, you seem to be 
under the impression that the benefits of the 
majority must be in accordance with the 
dictates of the few—the leaders, irrespective 
of who those leaders may be, whether So- 
cialist, Communist, or racketeer—and we 
have the latter, too, in the labor movement, 
and you know it. My own understanding 
of the labor movement, based upon years of 
personal experience within it, is that the 
leaders are—or at least should be—the serv- 
ants of their constituents, not their masters. 

When unions recognize the fact that not 
all workers are of equal mental or physical 
capacity, they will be in a position to realize 
one of the most important functions of 
unionism—i. e. honest reward for honest 
effort. They will classify workers according 
to their ability to produce. No longer will 
able workmanship be penalized; instead, it 
will be encouraged and cultivated and there- 
by brought to fullest fruition. 

When unions reach the point where their 
prime respect is paid to the dignity of man, 
whether it be in the case of the worker or of 
the employer, they will be well on the road 
to gaining a fuller measvre of recognition 
and will no longer feel bound to resort to 
such sour tactics as their present drive for a 
union shop. 

When human dignity, as such, is better 
understood by union leadership, the realiza- 
tion will come that no worker worthy of his 
salt is willing to be led by radicals, racketeers 
or downright incompetents—no matter what 
his need may be for leadership. 

. 


Now as to your point on arbitration, I 
thoroughly disagree with you that wages 
should be decided by an arbitrator. No ar- 
bitrator should be put in the position of 
being «ble to tell any company what they 
should pay in wages—and for the simple 
reason that no arbitrator has a capital in- 
vestment in the company to which he dic- 
tates. Under arbitrational rules his decision 
is final, notwithstanding the fact that he 
himself does not have to suffer the possible 
dire effects of his decision—as for example, 
forcing a firm to go out of business. 

Wages can never be arbitrated and simply 
because the only yardstick the arbitrator can 
use is the company’s ability to pay, based on 
its present reserves and without considera- 
tion of its future plans or obligations. “Abil- 
ity to pay,” in such a circumstance, is a 
phantom thing at best. 

Consider the case of a customer desiring to 
buy a hat. He may have $100 in his pocket. 
This is his “ability to pay.” Does this mean 
that the hat he wants should be priced ac- 
cordingly? Or should the price be based on 
the hat’s worth? The fallacy of any yard- 
stick based on “ability to pay” should be 
clear from this example. 

There is another point on arbitration you 
may not have considered but which merits 
some mention. If an arbitrator has the 
right to raise wages, he must also have the 
right to lower them—and mee them stick, 
too. I wonder what you would say if an 
arbitrator, ruling on wages for your mem- 
bers, would cut the scale? And an honest 
arbitrator, under certain conditions, might 
be foresd to do just that. 

Bu .ness, as we both know, has its feasts 
and its famines. Wise management must 


plan on living through the lean years as 
But no arbitrator 


well as through the fat. 











is capable of deciding what years are to be 
feasts and what years are to be famines. 

The best thing that labor can do, in my 
mind, is to stick for the very things they 
fought for—the right of collective bargain- 
ing by means of their own choosing. Cer- 
tainly compulsory arbitration, under any 
governmental set-up, is a far cry from that. 

I don’t attack these points of yours as just 
a friend of management. I attack them be- 
cause I am a friend of labor and believe that 
labor has its rights and is to be protected 
from its obvious enemies—whether the 
enemy be a crooked employer, an officer of 
high-handed government, or a dictatorial 
labor leader; it matters not in the least to 
me which. 

Everything you say in our letter leads me 
to conclude that your faith in the American 
workingman and in the union principles he 
has fought for is far less fervent than my 
own. I sense in your thinking a deep dis- 
couragement with the principle of unionism 
as a voluntary banding together of free men 
in the interest of human brotherhood and 
mutual advancement. This discouragement 
leads you to reach for the rods and bonds 
of coercion at every turn—e. g., the union 
shop, compulsory arbitration—the very ef- 
fects that in the long run will strangle the 
very movement you serve. 

It strikes me as a very good thing that 
Senator Taft in helping to write the labor 
law bearing his name did not, as you regret, 
include “a provision outlawing strikes and 
making Federal arbitration compulsory in 
all union contracts.” The Senator, at least, 
was not prepared to kill the heart and soul 
of unionism, which has served our country 
so splendidly in the past. 

What really surprises me is that you, a 
union officer, should bring yourself to con- 
ceive of unionism so lightly as to recommend 
its life imprisonment—by denying it at one 
fell swoop its sacred right to strike as a final 
resort, and its equally sacred right to bar- 
gain collectively by means of its own choos- 
ing. 

Unions, I say, should be operated in such 
& way that it becomes an honor to be count- 
ed a union man—and so that such weak- 
ened and dishonorable techniques as the 
union shop and compulsory arbitration 
would never be considered necessary—or 
even tolerated. 

My own hope and faith are that the union 
labor movement will one day be operated in 
accordance with its true principles. When 
that day comes, it will not be led by radicals, 
racketeers, and downright incompetents. 
Once our unions are fully rid of this mis- 
leading type of leadership, you will find no 
dearth of good men and women willing to 
give their all for the advancement of this 
most worthy cause. Of this I am deeply con- 
vinced. 

Since you intend to discuss the contents 
of this letter with your membership—as 
stated in your closing paragraph—I am most 
anxious to have their reaction. 

With all good wishes, I a ., 

Fraternally and frankly yours, 
Mavrice R. FRANKS, 
Editor. 





An Easter Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial ty Michael Joseph 
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which appeared in the April 11 issue of 
the Labor Beacon, official newspaper of 
the Indiana State Building Trades Coun- 
cil, with offices in Gary and Michigan 
City, Ind.: 

AN EASTER Eprroriat 

(By Michael Joseph) 

This week millions of people, the great and 
the small, the rich and the poor, the fed and 
the starving, lift their eyes from the chaos of 
the world about them and in the suffering 
and sacrifice of a humble Man who, nearly 
2,000 years ago, had a great idea, seek an 
answer to the trouble and worry of today. 

This Easter of the year 1952 may well be 
the resurrection of mankind. Or it can mark 
the beginning of man’s own Good Friday 
when he will go down into the tomb of 
destruction and lost opportunity from which 
he will never rise again. The choice is up to 
him. 

We are living in a frightening new era. 
Old codes, old prides, old prejudices are po- 
tential death dealers. We looked forward to 
the end of World War II and thought it 
would mark the beginning of a new era of 
peace. We proudly looked to our land, 
America, to take the lead in bringing all na- 
tions into a bond of fellowship that would 
outlaw war, would outlaw suffering and want, 
would usher in a new world where men were 
brothers, where war was but a horrible dream. 

But where is that dream now? Where is 
our much-vaunted spiritual leadership? 
Where are the Christian principles which we 
so loudly shouted during the war and now 
so blushingly remember? We have our atom 
bombs, we have our money for inventions of 
war, we have our continued registration and 
regimentation, we have the whole world jit- 
tery. Instead of working for peace we are 
driving other nations closer to steps which 
will eventually mean war and destruction— 
the very end. 

The dream is still there in the hearts of 
millions. It is in the hearts of the little 
People who are frightened and worried and 
helpless against the grandeur and the ma- 
jJesty and the power of world leaders and 
national men of fame whose hard-headedness 
has hardened their hearts so that where peace 
and understanding should walk, suspicion 
and death stalk burning eyed and fearfully. 

Yet this Easter the little people and the 
great people can take part in the resurrec- 
tion, the triumph over death and selfishness 
by simply living in their own everyday lives 
the idea which an unknown Man in a little 
Roman colony preached those many centuries 
ago; the idea that grew in spite of persecu- 
tion, fire, flood, until it engulfed the worid; 
the idea that sent men and women by the 
thousands into supreme heights of gallantry 
and devotion; the idea that has brought hope 
and tenderness to the lame, the halt, and 
the blind. 

Men and women led by God can remake 
the world. 

One Man started it and proved it. He lived 
simply, charitably, democratically. He talked 
with the rich and the poor, the employer 
and the servant, the lawyer and the woman 
drawing water at the well. To each Fe gave 
courage and hope and peacefulness of heart 
and mind. 

His was a democracy of the spirit as well 
as democracy of the man. 

He taught men that all were equal in the 
sight of the Creator. He taught teamwork. 
He taught and lived service to others. His 
quiet chats, His sermons, lifted men up. 
Why? Because He practiced what He 
preached. 

And He had something that too many of 
us lack. He had the courage to pay the 
price of His idea. He angered people because 
His simple idea hurt them in their pride or 
their ambition, or greed, or pocketbook. New 
ideas always do that. And the simplest way 


to fight them, if one hasn’t the courage to 
adopt them, is to destroy them. But even 
this was a failure, for the idea on legs of 
truth and service spread like fire until its 
enemies were engulfed in it. 

Let us of labor set about remaking the 
world, guided by the simple teachings of that 
Carpenter who built a new world in His time, 
a world which we must now repair and set 
anew. When we do that we can greet each 
day with a smile and say, “Happy Easter.” 


The Issues Come First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD a very vital and timely editorial 
entitled “The Issues Come First,” pub- 
lished in the May 1952 issue of the Farm 
Journal, 


I concur heartily with the views ex- 
pressed in the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Issues Come First 


As the 1952 presidential campaign unfolds 
we hope the public eye will not wander too 
far from the great issues. Attention natur- 
ally focuses toward personalities. Who is 
nominated and who is elected will matter a 
great deal; but not nearly so much as do the 
issues and principles. 

The topmost issue overlaps many others: 
Shall we Americans become subordinate to 
our Government and be pushed around by 
it? Or shall we insist that our Government 
shall be our servant? 

Shall we permit more and more power to 
be acquired by the Federal Government in 
Washington? Or shall we stand on the origi- 
nal principle of a Federal republic which 
granted a few necessary powers to the Gov- 
ernment, and reserved all the rest to the 
States and to the people? 

Within the Federal Government, shall we 
allow the executive departments to continue 
to seize more and greater power into their 
hands? Or do we want the safe, original 
idea that executive, legislative, and judicial 
powers shall be coequal and effective checks 
on each other? 

Do we want taxes to go higher and higher, 
robbing us of more and more of what we can 
earn? 

Do we want inflation to continue to erode 
the value out of the dollar, so that no one 
can be thrifty with confidence? 

Do we want corruption to keep on destroy- 
ing faith in public servants, as it will do if 
no sweeping change is mate? 

Do we want more of the timid, fearfuj for- 
eign policy that can take us into other 
wars, as it did into Korea? Do we want in- 
definitely to depend on pouring wealth 
abroad, with no consistent program behind 
it? 

Do farmers want to find themselves having 
to deal with more and more Federal agencies, 
each with a little more power over some part 
of farm business? 

Do we want more blanks to fill out, more 
reports to make to government? 

Shall more power be handed to union la- 
bor leaders, at the expense of their own 
members and of the whole population? 
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Shall this America be the land of oppor- 
tunity, or merely a land of uneasy, depend- 


ent security? Deny it as they may, that is 


the road to serfdom. 

These are all phases of the great issues. 
They are fundamental to the American fu- 
ture. 

Mr. Truman will not run, but the issues 
remain. The situation calls for uprooting 
the administration that for 20 years has 
committed itself to the wrong sides of all 
these issues. Again, the personalities signify 
less than the questions. 

Unless we can put government back into 
its proper place as servant to the people, 
and prevent it from increasing its mastery 
over us, we shall miss the opportunity the 
1952 election presents. 


Congressional Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Dr. Willcox which was published 
in the March 16 issue of the Washington 
Post. Dr. Willcox is a nationally known 
authority on the complex problem of re- 
apportionment, and this letter will be of 
interest to all who have been making a 
study, or in the future will make a study 
of this matter. 


CONGRESSIONAL REAPPORTIONMENT 


IrHaca, N. Y. 

Is the present method of reapportionment 
better than the one it displaced 10 years 
ago? Professor Chafee, of the Harvard Law 
School, who examined this question last 
summer in the Cornell Law Quarterly, con- 
cluded that “No alternative mathematical 
method seems plainly superior’ to the 
present one. 

My claim is that the displaced method 
which Congress adopted at my suggestion 
after the census of 1910 is “plainly superior 
to” the present method. Ever since Web- 
ster’s 1832 report to the Senate most stu- 
dents have agreed that a method must be 
judged by the closeness with which its re- 
sults satisfy the constitutional requirement 
that “Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers.” 

Only four methods, two extreme and two 
intermediate ones, need to be considered. 
The results of these four methods differ in 
the way in which they distribute between 
the two groups of large and small States, 
the “transferable seats,” which now num- 
ber 16. On» extreme method assigns them 
all to the small States; the present method 
assigns 7 to the large States and 9 to the 
small; the displaced method would have di- 
vided them equally between the two groups. 

One extreme method makes the average 
district population in the large States as 
great as is mathematically possible, the other 
maekes it as small as is mathematically pos- 
sible. The aim of the two intermediate 
methods, as I interpret it, is to come as near 
as may be to equalizing the average district 
population in the two groups. The follow- 
ing figures show that the displaced method 
of major fractions would have come nearer 
than the present method of equal propor- 
tions does to reaching the desired result. 
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Population 
~! dis- 
placed 
method 


District 
present 
method 


Group 


30 small States 
15 large States 


346, 235 
343, 215 


3, 020 


340, 912 


Difference 


6, 546 | 


Seventeen censuses have been taken be- 
tween 1790 and 1950, inclusive. In nine the 
results of the two methods agree, in eight 
they differ by a total of 10 seats or slightly 
more than one in every alternate census. 
Every one of the other seven cases yields re- 
sults like these above; that is, the discarded 
method gives district populations for the two 
groups which come nearer to equality than 
the district populations resulting from the 
present method. 

My own conclusion is that the displaced 
method is preferable to the present one and 
should be revived if that can be done with- 
out another fight in Congress. Such a fight 
might be avoided if the change should be 
made in advance of a census so that no one 
could know how a Congressman, his State or 
his party would be affected. If the old 
method is not revived, Congress will lay 
itself open to another fight like that after 
the 1940 census as soon as a large State finds 
that it would hold or gain a seat if Congress 
should return to the displaced method. 

There is, however, another method which 
appeals to me as better than either of these. 
It is now recognized by everyone, as it was 
not in Webster’s day, that congressional 
apportionment cannot begin until after one 
seat in the House has been assigned to each 
State as the Constitution provides. 

Because of this new light on the problem 
it might be argued that an apportionment 
must use two methods, one based on state- 
hood regardless of population and applying 
only to the first 48 seats as a group, the other 
based on population and apportioning one 
seat after another with the aim to reduce 
the inequality as much as possible at each 
step. This line of argument points to a 
novel method which seems to deserve the 
attention of Congress and the country. 

WaALtTer F. WILLcOx, 


Public Housing Breeds Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration takes the po- 
sition that housing authorities have no 
facilities for screening tenants. They 
cannot keep Communists out. That 
amounts to an invitation to Communists 
to enjoy public housing at half rent and 
no municipal taxes at the expense of the 
taxpayers. 

A recent newspaper story says PHA 
was opposing the amendment to the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill 
which prohibits Federal funds from being 
spent on public housing that shelters a 
tenant who belongs to any organization 
designated as subversive by the Attorney 
General. PHA officials, according to the 
story, contended that the provision 
would be impossible to administer. Why, 
they said, that FBI screening would be 
necessary for the thousands of tenants 


to determine whether public housing 
bond issues were safe for investment. 
FBI agents, it was said, would have to go 
looking under all the beds in public hous- 
ing for Communists. But this will be 
quite unnecessary. One of the million 
tenants of Uncle Sam wrote me today, as 
follows: 
DycKMAN HOUSING PROJECT, 
New York, N. Y. 

It would not be necessary for the FBI to 
look under the bed for Communists. They 
would have only to attend the tenants’ asso- 
ciation meetings in the social hall of the 
project. * * * The meetings are Com- 
munist dominated. Wishing you luck on 
the rider. 

Respectfully, 


The facts are that many of the public- 
housing projects are breeding places for 
Communists, all supported by the gen- 
eral taxpayer and managed by Govern- 
ment housing authorities. Congress 
finds, when running down and investi- 
gating Communists, that the addresses of 
many are in public-housing projects. 
Congressional investigators say it would 
be an exception to find a public-housing 
project without one or more Communists 
residing there. 

Communists find the assembly halls 
and associations of tenants in these 
projects made to order for their agitation 
and the organization of pressure groups 
for and against measures in Congress. 

If we are to have public housing, one 
of the costs of public housing obviously 
must be the policing of them to stop sub- 
versive groups from living at public ex- 
pense. That is part of the job and cost of 
all police-state business. 

Investment bankers in the United 
States certainly will not say that they 
are opposed to socialism and at the same 
time buy certificates of participation in 
socialized housing for the benefit of the 
Communists, although the Government 
makes earnings on the tax-exempt hous- 
ing bonds very attractive to them. If 
financing housing for Communists at 
half rent endangers the validity under 
the law of their investments, then they— 
the bankers—must examine the sound- 
ness of their investments in the first 
place. 

If public housing authorities and 
bankers insist on being able to house 
Communist tenants without discrimina- 
tion in order to save the validity of their 
investments, that raises a fatal question 
to the whole idea of public housing. 


The Greater Pittsburgh Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include a letter 
addressed to me by Vaughn R. Arnold, 
publisher of the Daily Citizen, of Am- 
bridge, Beaver County, Pa., also the edi- 
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torial which recently appeared in his 
paper on the subject of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport: 


THE Datty Crrizen, 
Ambridge, Pa., April 21, 1952. 
The Honorable Louis E. GraHamM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It gives me great pleasure to re- 
port to you, as our Representative in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the appreciation prevailing 
among the people of Beaver County, of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport, scheduled to be 
formally opened on May 31 of this year. 

Though located in the adjoining county 
of Allegheny, this airport is right at the door 
of our industrial area, which is recognized 
as an important part of the workshop of the 
world. Our industrial plants, which num- 
ber in the hundreds, are doing their full 
share in defense production. Their civilian 
trade extends to the civilized and non- 
belligerent nations of the world. The total 
value of their production is approximately 
$1,000,000,000 annually. 

The great planes from all the major air- 
lines which will operate in and out of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport will facilitate the 
movement of both passenger and cargo from 
Beaver County. It is not just the commer- 
cial value all the folks of this district will be 
thankful for. It is the safeguarding of life 
and property the War Department of our 
Government is placing over our heads in the 
form of planes and other aerial defense, to 
ward off possible enemy bombings. 

We are very grateful to both the Federal 
Government and to our good neighbors who 
have jointly placed this institution in our 
midst. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
VAUGHN R. ARNOLD, 
Publisher, the Daily Citizen. 


A GENEROUs GIFT 

When the Greater Pittsburgh Airport is 
formally opened on the 31st of May the peo- 
ple throughout this country should regard 
and appreciate it as a generous gift from 
our neighboring county, Allegheny. 

Allegheny County is matching the War 
Department's $10,000,000 investment in the 
aizport with approximately $20,000,000. 
Though it is located very close to the line 
between the two counties and serves both 
alike, Beaver County has no investment. 

The potential industrial and commercial 
benefits are hard to estimate. Inasmuch as 
many Beaver County industries are enjoying 
a world-wide market their advantages are 
most certain to be great. 

However, there is another phase to the 
presence of the great airport, one that will 
be significant to and appreciated by the en- 
tire population. It is already providing 
sentinels in the sky to guard life and prop- 
erty against the threatened bombing. Alle- 
gheny County has made it possible for the 
War Department to render this lifeguard 
service. 

Allegheny County is truly a good neighbor. 


Leonardo Da Vinci 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article on 
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Leonardo da Vinci by Daniel Santoro, 
director of the Staten Island Historical 
Society: 


LEONARDO Da VINCI 


Leonardo was born on April 15, 1452. His 
greatness and universal genius has resisted 
the corrosion of time—five centuries have 
lapsed. His life is like a fairy story—we won- 
der how it was possible for one human mind 
to master, above all, the most difficult arts 
and sciences, and come down through the 
ages as the greatest man the world has ever 
known. 

Born out of wedlock, his father was Messer 
Piero, a notary of the little town of Vinci, 
and his mother, a 16-year-old peasant girl. 
He was brought up by his father. In 1469, 
they moved to Florence, the world center of 
arts, where he studied reading, arithmetic, 
music, drawing, clay modeling, and wocd 
carving. He made nature his teacher. 

His father took him to his old friend, 
Andrea del Verrocchio, the leading artist of 
the time, who marveled at Leonardo's facil- 
ity of execution and technique, and agreed to 
take him in as a pupil. He soon became 
busy taking notes and making sketches of 
all things that interested him—figure and 
country scenes were painted, he made graphic 
notes on anatomy, botany, zoology and 
mechanical problems. He mingled freely 
with learned men, doctors, hydraulic en- 
gineers and geographers. 

When he left Verrocchio in 1476 he was 
already famous as a painter and sculptor. 
In 1485 Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan 
called him to Milan to make an equestrian 
statue of his father, and while waiting to be 
called by the Duke, he wrote to him saying: 
“I can erect strong light bridges to advance 
rapidly or for retreat, resisting artillery fire— 
I can improvise siege towers, excavate secret 
passages under rivers and canals, I can con- 
struct covered carts immune to offensive war- 
ware, and capable of attack with hidden 
artillery, in fact, all instruments of attack 
and defense on land and sea, without limit.” 

At the court of Ludwig Sforza he left many 
sketches of the Sforza family, the palace, and 
its rooms. He planned and carried out vast 
irrigation projects, navigable canals, war 
machines, industrial implements, homes, 
looms and spinning machines, and was the 
first to make research into the possibility of 
human flight. He was also court chorus 
master. 

His Last Supper and Mona Lisa (La Gio- 
conda) are the world’s masterpieces. When 
Milan fell in 1499 to Louis XII, he returned 
to Florence, then under Cesare Borgia, and 
from there returned to Milan in the service 
of Louis XII. Soon after, he went to Rome 
in the service of Leo X and from there to 
the court of Francis I. 

In Venice he proposed a diving apparatus. 
In Florence he dominated its artistic circles 
and in 1515 he followed Francis I to France 
and was assigned the sum of 35,000 francs 
and the castle of Clous by Francis I. His 
last days were numbered, he was nearly 
alone. Paralysis attacked his right arm, but 
he stubbornly continued to work. He painted 
St. Giovanni, designed architectural proj- 
ects, machines, etc., and began studies of the 
great canal of Romorantin to join Tours with 
Blois for internal navigation and for the 
irrigation of alarge area. He fell ill and died 
on May 2, 1519. 

The world is making plans to honor the 
memory of Leonardo da Vinci. After 5 cen- 
turies his birthplace will undergo a complete 
restoration and a permanent ceriter of studies 
is to be established. 

Florence will hold a great exhibition of 
Leonardo’s works in the Palazzo Strozzi. 

DANIEL SANTORO, 

Staten Island Italian Historical Society. 
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Freezing Public Funds by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of _ Nebraska. 
Speaker— 

Amendment to H. R. 7314, page 54, line 20, 
insert a new section to read as follows: 

“That notwithstanding any moratorium or 
curtailment policy heretofore or hereafter 
put into effect at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, it shall be the duty of all officers, 
departments, and agencies of the Govern- 
ment to proceed to the full extent author- 
ized by law and the limit of present appro- 
priations with all Federal public works and 
agriculture programs coming under their 
jurisdiction.” 


Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, I am introducing this 
amendment to the appropriations bill in 
order to prevent the Chief Executive 
from freezing and making impotent ap- 
propriations as provided by the Congress 
of the United States. 

My colleagues will recall that on Au- 
gust 3, 1946, with a letter dated August 
2, the President of the United States de- 
clared a “moratorium and screening 
procedure for all Federal construction 
programs.” This action of the President 
stopped all work on flood-control proj- 
ects in the country. This was an un- 
usual procedure, and in the opinions of 
many lawyers violated the Constitution 
of the United States. It was unusual 
because: 

First. The Bureau of the Budget and 
the President had recommended to the 
Congress all appropriations that were 
made for Federal construction and flood- 
control programs. 

Second. Upon this recommendation 
the Congress unanimously approved the 
funds for the recommended program. 

Third. These appropriations were sent 
to the President for veto or approval. 
He approved them without the slightest 
opposition being registered. In fact, he 
signed the bills in the presence of a 
score of the Members of Congress; pic- 
tures were taken and pens passed out to 
the sponsors of the bill. The President 
said it was a forward stride. 

Fourth. Congress adjourned on August 
2; and on August 3, 1946, with a letter 
dated August 2, the President stopped 
this forward march and made impotent, 
without approval or consultation with 
Congress, all Federal works and flood 
projects by drastic limitation of their 
expenditures. ‘The President said he had 
the authority under the second War 
Powers Act. 

If the President had permitted the 
Army engineers to proceed at that time 
with the normal flood-control program, 
perhaps the millions of acres of land 
would not now be flooded. It would have 
prevented many millions of dollars in 
damage. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that if the 
President can nullify the acts of Con- 
gress for public works, he could do the 
same for a part or all of the appropria- 
tions for the military or other important 
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activities of the Government. Indeed 
he did cut back the appropriations for 
the air force, a super-carrier, and ¢m- 
pounded nearly $500,000,000 for scien- 
tific work to be done by the military. 

Mr. Speaker, the President accuses the 
Governors of dragging their feet on the 
flood program. The Governors accuse 
Congress and the President of dragging 
their feet. It does seem that the country 
ought to know that the funds for flood 
control were frozen in 1946 and that 
even as of today the President refuses 
to permit any new projects of flood con- 
trol unless they are directly connected 
with military construction. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the 
power the President claims under the 
War Powers Act is far too much for any 
man to have, be he a Republican or a 
Democrat. 

The President just recently seized the 
steel industry. He got us into the Ko- 
rean war without consent of Congress. 
He agreed to the Atlantic Pact and com- 
mitted troops to Europe without consult- 
ing Congress. The Congress then was 
asked to confirm his illegal acts. 

If the President can nullify acts of 
Congress and appropriations approved 
by Congress, and the authority is once 
conceded, there is no limit to where a 
President might go. The Congress will 
no longer control the purse strings, as 
provided by the Constitution, and pop- 
ular seif-government will be at an end. 
I am urging that the amendment to the 
appropriation bill be adopted to prevent 
any further illegal acts by the President. 
I am also introducing a resolution which 
has for its purpose the providing that 
Federal public works, flood-control proj- 
ects, and programs authorized by Con- 
gress, shall be carried out to the full 
extent of the law. 


Officers Installed by Clinton Post, VFW, 
and Auxiliary Friday Night With Stir- 
ring Address by Congressman Philbin 
Featuring the Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include a synop- 
sis of a speech I made before the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at Clinton, Mass., 
as reported by the celebrated Clinton 
Daily Item: 

OFFiIceRs INSTALLED BY CLINTON Post, VFW, 
AND AUXILIARY Fripay NIGHT WITH STIRRING 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN FEATUR- 
ING THE EVENT 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, speaking 

at the installation of officers of Clinton Post, 

523, Veterans of Foreign Wars and its aux- 

iliary, Friday night, decried the attempts 

of those who, in the guise of a false econ- 
omy, would impair the hospitalization pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration. 
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Complementing the laudable work of the 
post on behalf of the veteran and his depend- 
ents, he cautioned them against the con- 
certed efforts being made by groups to deal 
a deathly blow to the cause of the veteran 
today in the Nation’s Capital. During the 
177 years of its existence as a Nation, the 
welfare of the veteran has been uppermost in 
the thoughts and counsels of a grateful na- 
tion, he said. Declaring himself for pru- 
dent, sound economy, he nonetheless stated 
that he would resist with all the vigor at 
his command attempts to “curtail, limit, or 
vitiate” the hospitalization and contact work 
of the Veterans’ Administration. The Na- 
tion cannot disregard the cause of those 
whose “unselfish, unflinching, and unparal- 
leled devotion to their country’s cause merit 
only our appreciation and acknowledgment.” 

Emphasizing the difficulty of being op- 
timistic, today, he hoped that we shall be 
able to employ every means at our disposal 
to avert a third world war. The term “police 
action,” as applied to the conflagration in 
Korea today, was a disservice to those who 
s0 magnificently are carrying on the tradi- 
tions of our democracy in the “indescribable 
blood bath,” he said. While production 
lines, superior military equipment, and tech- 
nological advances are needed to keep us 
vigilant, we must rely upon @ greater power, 
the spiritual. Without a reliance upon the 
spiritual, the distinguished solon continued, 
our cause cannot triumph. America was 
founded by men whose depth of spirituality 
and trust in the Almighty encouraged them 
to resist formidable obstacles and a sense 
of the spiritual dependence is needed, today, 
as never before. 


Patriots’ Day Exercises at Concord Bridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, and include 
the remarks, in part, which I made on 
the occasion of patriotic exercises at 
the historic bridge at Concord, Mass., on 
Patriots’ Day, April 19. 

The day’s program was beautifully ar- 
ranged and impressively carried out by 
the committee and the participants. 

The patriotic fervor of the occasion, 
which was so manifest on all sides, is 
abundant proof of the devotion and 
loyalty of the people of Concord and our 
Massachusetts communities to the price- 
less memories and matchless contribu- 
tions of the founding fathers and early 
patriots. 

The matter referred to follows: 

[From the Clinton (Mass.) Daily Item of April 

21, 1952) 

Concord Brince—EXxercises, Patriots’ Day, 
Were FPEeaTURED BY ELOQUENT ADDRESS BY 
CONGRESSMAN PuHiuip J. PHILBIN 
Speaking at Patriot's Day exercises at the 

historic bridge, in Concord, Patriots’ Day 


afternoon, Congressman PHuir J, PHIBSIN, 
of this town, said: 

“I am thankful to your distinguished citi- 
zens, my friends, Councilor Whitney and 
Representative Williams, and the committee 
for your kind invitation to be here with you 
this afternoon. 


“I feel that it is a great privilege and a 
high honor to address this gathering of loyal 
Americans at this hallowed spot on the 
Patriots’ Day which is set aside to celebrate 
and commemorate some of the most stirring 
and momentous events that have ever oc- 
curred on the face of the earth. 

“The poet has eloquently said that by the 
side of this bridge the embattled farmers 
stood and fired the shot heard round the 
world. What they did here was not only 
reflected in our own country. It not only 
led to the establishment of our own great 
free Government, forever the ideal of Amer- 
ican liberty and the immortal saga of the 
great American venture in democracy and 
fabulous human progress that has blessed 
our land so bounteously and so lavishly with 
the fruits of creative effort, honest toil and 
zealous human endeavor. But by example 
the torch that was lighted and so valiantly 
carried here has proved to be the light and 
the inspiration that guided and directed 
many other nations into the pathways of 
ordered government and liberty. 

“It is not only appropriate, therefore, but 
& very happy circumstance indeed that this 
community where such great events were 
born and where such noble ideals were de- 
fended and where such heroic sacrifices were 
willingly made to sustain the principles and 
rights that made, and still make, men and 
women free should seize this occasion to re- 
live these inspiring events. 

“There has scarcely been a time in all 
American history when our Nation so des- 
perately needs to relive the illustrious deeds 
and achievements which we celebrate today. 
We are a great and mighty Nation with a 
strength and glory far surpassing the dreams 
of the early patriots who ordained and es- 
tablished our liberty and our economic sys- 
tem. The American founders, their col- 
leagues and compatriots were not only op- 
pressed and tyrannized by the superior 
military power of a great empire but they 
were relatively poor and without resources. 

“Their economic organization was meager 
and their wealth and worldly goods relatively 
insignificant. 

“In numbers they were few. 

“They had neither the materials nor the 
supplies nor the food nor the military equip- 
ment nor the means of production, nor the 
organized personnel to match the powerful 
enemies endeavoring to oppress them. 

“We of this generation, on the other hand, 
have the amazing economic strength, in- 
dustrial productivity, high standards of liv- 
ing and the collective strength of large 
numbers of people. 

“They had none of these things. 

“We have great factories, great industries, 
great farms which yield us unparalleled food 
supplies. 

“They had little more than the mere 
wherewithal of subsistence which they 
wrung with hardest, most arduous toil out 
- the rocky, grudging soil of old New Eng- 

nd. 

“We have the miraculous marvels of mod- 
ern science, highly developed transportation, 
jet-propelled airplanes that thunder through 
the blue of the heavens faster than the speed 
of sound. 

“We have the miracles of electronics, the 
most devastating weapons of war, guided 
missiles that hurl through space with rock- 
etlike speed, we have unlocked the secret 
of atomic power with its terrible ominous 
threat to the existence of civilization itself. 

“The early patriots who fought and died 
here had only their crude muskets and rough 
hand weapons yet they were able to throw 
off the yoke of oppression against great odds 
and establish this incomparable free Gov- 
ernment which has made immeasurable con- 
tributions to the happiness and welfare of 
mankind. 

“When we dwell upon their great achieve- 
ments accomplished in spite of all the hand- 
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icaps and limitations under which they 
worked and fought, we are bound to be vis- 
ited by some sobering thoughts. With all 
our vaunted power, with all our great 
strength, with our vast military organiza- 
tion, with our scientific marvels, with our 
modern weapons and devices more destruc- 
tive than any the world has ever seen, we 
are yet not able to overcome the enemies 
arrayed against us. 

“In this parallelism we must look beneath 
the surface to find the answer, but it is 
there, and it is clear, convincing, and 
irrefutable. 

“The early patriots had inspired, unselfish 
leadership who clearly, unhesitantly, and 
fearlessly pointed out to them the road to 
freedom. 

“They themselves were fired by a passion- 
ate zeal to secure liberty which they re- 
garded as more precious than life itself. 

“They were carried on to great deeds and 
great sacrifices by deep-seated spiritual 
forces that can come only from faith in the 
Almighty, faith in great ideals, and faith in 
rightness of a-cause. 

“This dedication of purpose gave them a 
strength born of willingness to sacrifice their 
lives, if necessary, to achieve their freedom 
and this enabled them to make up for what 
they lacked, and what their enemy possessed, 
by way of superior manpower, weapons, and 
supplies. 

“Theirs was a triumph of the spiritual 
over the material, of the godly over the 
mundane, of the ideal over selfish aims, of 
the cause over the greed and avarice of the 
individual, because they realized perhaps to 
@ greater extent than any group of men 
and women in all history that liberty could 
be won only at a price and they were willing 
to pay that price even with their own lives. 

“The ominous situation facing us today is 
much different, to be sure, than the one 
which faced them. We are engulfed by 
world-wide and Nation-wide problems which 
emanate in large part from a gigantic con- 
spiracy by the Soviet to destroy human free- 
doms, to cancel out democratic civilization, 
to obliterate God and religion from the 
world, and to reduce mankind to the status 
of slavery to the totalitarian state. 

“It is clear that we have no choice but to 
resist and overcome this fearful threat to 
our liberties. 

“The founding patriots fought for liberty. 
What some people fail to realize is that it is 
necessary also in every generation to fight 
to preserve and protect that liberty, that 
only by eternal vigilance as well as sacrifice 
when it is essential can the great truths, 
principles, and rights so gloriously exempli- 
fied by what happened on this very spot 177 
years ago and which are indigenous to lib- 
erty itself, be sustained, especially at this 
time when conspiracy without and treason 
within join hands to destroy it. 

“If we are to survive in this kind of 4 
world against the threats of aggression and 
infiltration which confront us we, too, must 
have a fearless, courageous leadership intent 
upon the preservation of our great American 
ideals. 

“We, too, must have a sense of dedication, 
a@ willingness to give completely of our- 
selves in order to save our precious free in- 
stitutions from extinction. 

“We, too, must resolve to dispel the apathy 
which so frequently surrounds our public 
deliberations and individual participation in 
the affairs of Government. 

“We, too, must disperse the civil disobedi- 
ence and disrespect for law, constituted au- 
thority and the ideology of American free- 
dom, which we find manifest in so many 
places. 

“We, too, as a people, must increasingly 
resolve to sustain and support the Govern- 
ment and not regard it as a means of sus- 
taining and supporting us. 
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“If independence, national sovereignty, 
individual freedom, and collective security 
are to be preserved in this Nation and world, 
it will require the revival of the unselfish, 
militant spirit of 1775. 

“Our people must renounce false prophets 
and false leaders who would lead them away 
from the paths of liberty and individual 
freedom by holding up before their eyes the 
extravagant promises of believers in the col- 
lective state which are impossible of fulfill- 
ment in this or any other ordered society 
and which, if adopted, could lead only to 
ruin and disaster and the loss of all the 
great spiritual values upon which the great- 
ness of this Nation is based. 

“The fundamental truths of free govern- 
ment have an eternal verity. They are just 
as valid today in this complex organism in 
which we live, in this great disordered and 
confused world of which we are a part, as 
they were when first proclaimed by the revo- 
lutionary fathers. But they must be re- 
spected, observed and zealously pursued by 
the people. 

“If this Nation will but once more fer- 
vently embrace the teachings of the Almighty 
and the great truths of individual liberty, 
tolerance and justice which underlie this 
Government, there can be no doubt about 
the future of America, because like the 
patriots of old we will walk with fearless, 
majestic tread throughout the Nation and 
the world, speaking softly, but firmly, for 
the right, abiding tolerantly, but justly, with 
all our fellow men, living with the strength, 
the power and the force which may be neces- 
sary to protect our blessed heritage, but al- 
ways striving for a peaceful world. 

“The debt which we owe these great pa- 
triots, whose memories and noble deeds we 
so reverently recall and celebrate today, is 
s0 great that it can never be discharged in 
full. But we can honor and preserve their 
memory, their ideals, their gallant exploits, 
their great contributions best, if we rededi- 
cate ourselves to the lofty purposes for 
which they lived and died—to keep alive 
here in America regardless of what may hap- 
pen elsewhere in the world, a sanctuary of 
liberty whose lamp will never be extin- 
guished, but will shine to guide and protect 
this and every other American generation in 
its right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness and inspire, guide and assist all 
mankind to find the way to security and 


peace.” 


Laws Relating to Immigration, Naturali- 
zation, and Nationality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 23, I placed in the body of the 
REcorD numerous expressions of support 
for the Humphrey-Lehman bill, S. 2842, 
to revise the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and nationality, and 
for other purposes. I wish to add to this 
evidence an editorial which appeared in 
the Harvard Crimson on Thursday, 
March 27, entitled “In the Lion’s Den.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


InN THE Lion’s DEN 


If Congress wanted to construct a sensible, 
just law out of the jumble of loopholes 
and restrictions that make up the United 
States present immigration policy, it picked 
the wrong man to do it. Par McCarran and 
his staff have labored mightily to produce 
301 pages of immigration law, but their 
magnum opus only worsens the present in- 
equities by codifying them. The Senator 
from Nevada, the symbol of American immi- 
gration policy, is an unfriendly host indeed. 

The McCarran bill, which devotes as much 
space to deporting immigrants as to admit- 
ting them, limits yearly immigration to 
one-sixth of 1 percent of the American popu- 
lation. While smaller than many had hoped, 
this figure is not too unreasonable, for the 
Nation should not admit more people than 
we can comfortably absorb into our econ- 
omy. But the McCarran method of immigra- 
tion is riddled with injustices. Each coun- 
try’s quota of immigrants is based upon the 
number of American citizens whose families 
came from that country. By basing this 
quota on the 1920 census, McCarRan discrim- 
inates against southern and eastern Euro- 
peans, since there were proportionally fewer 
of them in America in the twenties than 
now. Negroes are not counted in the census 
at all—probably stanch Constitutionalist 
McCarran’s bow to the three-fifths rule. 
Moreover, professors and ministers of reli- 
gion, who could formerly immigrate unre- 
stricted, are now counted and rationed as 
well. 

Provisions like these have led Senators 
HUMPHREY and LEHMAN to propose another 
bill, as praiseworthy perhaps for its new 
ideas as for its opposition to the McCarran 
clauses. For example, it recognizes the fact 
that separate quotas for each country have 
resulted in actual immigration of only half 
the number the over-all quota allows. Coun- 
tries like England have larger quotas than 
prospective immigrants. The Humphrey- 
Lehman bill suggests pooling these quotas, so 
that the slack of countries like England can 
be taken up by Italy or Greece, where pro- 
spective immigrants now peer hopelessly in 
the windows of the Immigration Service 
buildings. It also leaves room for citizens 
of iron-curtain countries who have been 
persecuted for non-Communist beliefs, in 
the belief that those who have suffered for 
democracy are entitled to its benefits. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill has a formi- 
dable hurdle, however—the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, Pat McCarran, chairman. The 
committee has already sent the McCarran bill 
to the Senate with its blessing. Once in 
this lion’s den, the Humphrey-Lehman bill 
will be roughly treated, if treated at all. 
Only a real understanding of the benefits of 
an intelligent immigration policy will save it. 


The Missouri River Valley Flood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the dis- 
aster now engulfing the Missouri River 
Valley is a grim reminder that Congress 
refused to act when President Roosevelt, 
more than a decade ago, urged a devel- 
opment there similar to that in the Ten- 
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nessee Valley. It is a reminder that 
there are some among us who have not 
yet realized that measures which 
strengthen and contribute to our free 
system and protect and enhance our 
property are precisely the opposite of 
“socialistic.” It is a mocking echo of the 
cries of “socialism” which are raised 
periodically in this Chamber as a means 
of blocking measures undertaken for the 
public good. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial dealing with this subject from the 
current issue of the Christian Century, 
an undenominational journal of religion, 
be published in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No GREaT FLOOD IN TENNESSEE VALLEY 


The big news is that no great flood has 
devastated the Tennessee Valley, although 
the Missouri Valley is devastated. It was 
big news last spring, when Kansas City was 
wrecked. The Tennessee Valley enjoys this 
freedom from ruin because the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has made such catastrophes 
impossible. Of course it is a social error 
even to mention this socialistic enterprise 
in polite society, as we shall be told in no 
uncertain terms. But a fact is a fact, and it 
is a fact that the Tennessee Valley is free 
from great floods. It is a fact that the TVA 
has created an enormous source of cheap 
power, has conserved the soil and the for- 
ests and other natural resources, and has 
fostered navigation. Because of its help, the 
people of this river system are growing in 
prosperity, since they no longer have to pay 
an annual toll to water-borne disaster. 
Right now they must have a special reason 
for thankfulness as they ;ee what is hap- 
pening in nine States of the Missouri Val- 
ley. There poverty and ruin are rolling 
southward on waters which are thick with 
topsoil washed from hundreds of thousands 
of farms. The same thing happens over and 
over. Of course everybody knows what hap- 
pens when people then raise their voices ask- 
ing why a Missouri Valley Authority might 
not be created to halt such needless de- 
struction. They are denounced as crack- 
pots, Fair Dealers, Socialists, professional 
meddlers, and editorial busybodies. But 
name-calling does not impress the Big Mud- 
dy. It just keeps rolling along. This time 
the greatest disaster in a half-century will 
cost the people enough to build an MVA 
in one sweep. In spite of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that have been spent on the 
river in uncoordinated efforts at control, it 
is st’ | untamed, still a channel of destruc- 
tion, instead of being, like the Tennessee 
River, a source of life and welfare. It will 
continue to sweep a path of ruin through 
a sixth of our continental land until control 
measures are coordinated. When they are 
coordinated, we will have another TVA. 


Taxes on Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 
Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, since the effective date of the in- 


crease in the Federal taxes on alcoholic 
beverages collections of the treasury of 
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Maryland have shown a very sharp de- 
crease. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter from the chief of the alcoholic 
beverage division of the comptroller of 
the treasury, Mr. HRoger V. Laynor, 
which points up the situation, and a table 
showing the sharp decline in Federal 
excise and floor tax collections from dis- 
tilled spirits for the period indicated. 
These strongly suggest an ever-increas- 
ing illicit traffic in distilled spirits. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
Annapolis, Md., April 21, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SEnaTOR BUTLER: Permit me to 
offer some observations regarding the sharp 
decline in Maryland liquor-tax revenue since 
the effective date of the increase in Federal 
taxes on liquor, November 1, 1951. First, let 
me state that in the collection of alcoholic- 
beverages tax we are opposed to any effort 
to encourage people to consume alcoholic 
beverages. We believe the tax on liquor 
should be the maximum that can reason- 
ably be collected short of encouraging unlaw- 
ful traffic and consumption. The declared 
legislative policy of the State of Maryland 
is to obtain respect and obedience to law 
and to foster and promote temperance in 
the best public interest. 

Increased illicit traffic in liquor strongly 
indicates a further shift from lawful to un- 
lawful consumption, from respect to dis- 
respect for law and from a dependable to 
an undependable source of revenue. This 
situation creates concern not only for the 
State of Maryland but for all levels of Gov- 
ernment throughout the Nation. 

You are familiar with the definite loss in 
revenue sustained by the Federal Govern- 
rent since November 1, 1951, despite the 
fact that during that period the most re- 
cent increase in Federal liquor tax was in 
effect. The apparent increase in illicit traf- 
fic indicates that the point of diminishing 
returns has become a reality. The revenue 
picture discloses that during the 5 months’ 
period beginning November 1951 and ended 
March 1952, Maryland's revenue declined 
$650,673.01 from the same 5 months’ period 
1 year previous. This represents a de- 
crease of 29 percent during a period of record 
employment when the public had more dis- 
posable income available for the purchase of 
luxuries. During this same 5 months’ pe- 
riod of 1951 Maryland’s sales tax, which in- 
cludes the sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
as well as all other commodities with the 
exception of medicines, food and soap, dis- 
closes an increase in tax revenue of 1.57 
percent over the same 5 months’ period of 
the previous year. 

When liquor taxes become undependable 
they affect other revenues in a parasitic man- 
ner for such revenues must somehow make 
up the loss. Unjust liquor taxes, therefore, 
not only breed lawlessness, crime and cor- 
ruption but have the effect of drawing from 
other types of revenues. Also, when lawful 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of liquor 
gives way to unlawful manufacture, sale, 
and distribution, the economic losses sus- 
tained by towns, cities, counties, States and 
the Nation tn direct and indirect taxes, em- 
ployment and community welfare is aston- 
ishing. 

Unlawful traffic in liquor either directly 
or indirectly hurts the grocer, the butcher, 
the baker, the druggist, the hardware store, 
the shoe store, the department store, etc., 
and the civil, social, and religious well-being 
of thousands of communities in the United 


States. Unjust liquor taxes are primarily 
the cause of disastrous social conditions that 
inevitably follow. 

Tax reduction to a point that will render 
effective enforcement can restore law com- 
pliance and preserve liquor taxes as a de- 
pendable and necessary source of revenue. 
We strongly urge you to do everything in 
your power to provide necessary relief for this 
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perplexing and very serious problem. Your 
comments are earnestly solicited and if we 
can cooperate in any manner please let us 
know. 
Respectfully yours, 
J. MrLtarp TaweEs, 
Comptroller. 
Rocer V. Larnor, 
Chief, Alcoholic Beverages Division. 


Federal excise- and floor-taz collections from distilled spirits 
{Cents omitted] 


Month 


A. EXCISE TAXES! 


150, 734, 217 
211, 528, 512 
170, 251, 470 


175, 423, 857 


November 1950_... 
ee 1950... 


EET Tris neneemecnetmmmmaiall 
NE riniicihaceettecnsiicmatee 
Total excise and floor taxes_... 


1 Collections of excise taxes shown on this table were collected at a rate of $9 per gallon during the period of November 
1980 through February 1951 and at a rate of $10.50 per gallon for the 4-month period November 1951 through February 


1952, 


The Southern Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
> a Science Monitor of April 

, 1952: 


SoutnH SEEN -READY Now For More New ENG- 
LaND WOOLEN MILLS 


(This is the first of a series of three articles 
on the southern textile industry) 


CuHarLoTtz, N. C.—The South, which al- 
ready has captured a lion’s share of the Na- 
tion’s cotton, hosiery, and synthetic textile 
industry, is now ready for more of New Eng- 
land's big woolen plants. 

And, at the same time, Dixie is laying plans 
for more of the North’s heavy industry. 

Those are the conclusions one gets from 
talking with the South's industrialists, State 
planners, and labor organizers. 

Their ambitious hopes are rooted in an 
amazing industrial revolution that for 25 
years has been sweeping the once sleepy land 
of the magnolia and cotton. Scores of new 
plants have up almost overnight in 
&@ postwar building boom that has extended 
from the Appalachian Mountains to the rich 
coastal plains of the Southeast and on 
through the Gulf States. 

The revolution has given the South many 
new industries but it has been paced by 
textile manuf: traditionally one of 
the South's biggest Job providers, which now 
employs about 600,000 of the region's 
2,400,000 manufacturing workers. 

TWO SOURCES OF DEVELOPMENT 
The development of the South's textile in- 


dustry has come from two sources: part of 
it has come from the North and the rest from 


within the South, financed by both north- 
ern and southern capital. Probably never 
before in the Nation’s history has a major 
industry, such as textiles, shifted so com- 
pletely from one region to another. 

A region’s capacity to produce cotton tex- 
tiles is based on its number of spindles, the 
device which twists fibers into yarns which 
later are woven or knitted into fabric. Based 
on spindles, the South has been the Nation’s 
leader in cotton textile production since 1927. 
Today, it has slightly more than 80 percent 
of the Nation’s spindles, as compared with 
5.3 percent in 1880. 

The South’s spinning mills once fed much 
of their yarn to New England where it was 
woven into unfinished cloth—or “gray” goods 
as the industry calls it. Large quantities 
of southern gray goods also went northward, 
there to become finished into ready-to-use 
cloth. Today the trend toward integration 
in the industry finds scores of finishing 
plants clustered in southern textile centers 
with the big mills spinning, weaving and 
finishing their own products. 

The South, long the recognized leader in 
the seamless hosiery field, likewise has cap- 
tured the lead in full-fashioned hosiery pro- 
duction. Traditionally centered in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, the industry last year 
counted about 770 full-fashioned knitting 
mills, many of them small plants. Of the 
total, the South had only 250 mills. But the 
southern plants accounted for 57.4 percent 
of total production. 

The sweeping changes that man-made 
fibers have brought to the textile industry 
also have found the South taking the lead 
in the synthetic textile field. One southern- 
born enterprise, the vast Burlington Mills, is 
recognized as the Nation’s biggest weaver of 
rayon. Rayon, nylon, orlon, and dacron are 
common words for production workers in 
dozens of small southern towns where giant 
synthetic yarn-producing corporations, such 
as American Viscose, du Pont, and Celanese, 
have spent millions for new plants and 
enlargements since the war. 

EXPECT SHIFT IN WOOLEN MILLS 

Southern industrialists and State planners 


say the woolen worsted mills will follow the 
parade of other textiles southward, 
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From a technical standpoint, they can't 
give convincing reasons why woolen products 
can be made better in the South than else- 
where. 

But they say that the same broad economic 
laws that have given the South predominance 
in other textile fields will work in its favor 
in the case of wool. Several big woolen 
plants, among them American Woolen at Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; the Stevens plant at Dublin, Ga., 
and the Pacific plant at Brookneal, Va., have 
been put into operation in recent months. 
Thus, the South's woolen industry, which in 
1947 numbered only 43 plants with about 
12,000 workers, already is growing rapidly. 

The South, being in a commanding spot 
in the synthetic yarn field, thus finds itself 
in a favorable position at a time when the 
text‘le industry is thinking in terms of 
fabrics blended from wool and synthetic 
instead of all wool. 

In fact, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond points out that most new wool 
machinery in the South is equipped to pro- 
duce not only wool cloth, but similar cloths 
made from man-made fibers and that new 
or modernized mills should be in a position 
to switch to synthetic production with rela- 
tive ease “if consumer demand so directs.” 

To understand the textile revolution in the 
South, one has to look at the industry his- 
torically. The story of southern textiles 
was once the tale of drab, company-domi- 
nated mill villages, or corn-bread and fatback 
living conditions and of an industry that fre- 
quently existed on a hand-to-mouth basis 
with thousands of only semiskilled or un- 
skilled workers. 

Generalizations are dangerous in a field 
so vast as the textile industry. They become 
more dangerous when comparisons are made 
between regions. 


WEATHERING INDUSTRY .SLUMP 


But impartial observers agree today that 
the picture of southern textile living con- 
ditions has changed. The region’s textile 
mills, generally equipped with modern ma- 
chinery and with southern trained workers 
and technicians, are weathering an indus- 
trywide slump, fully confident that better 
days are ahead. 

Southern textile men speak of “bad busi- 
ness” and the worldwide textile depression. 
But in the South the slump is mostly one of 
prices and earnings rather than production. 
When the southerners get down to cases, 
they admit that things could be much worse 
from a regional standpoint. They scratch 
their heads, trying to recall the four or five 
comparatively small mills that have gone out 
of business. They quickly add that most of 
them were marginal operations that could 
have survived only under boom conditions. 

The southerners speak of reduced opera- 
tions and they name plants that have op- 
erated only 4 days, some even 3. But they 
also point to other plants that are now 
running 6 days, paying time and one-half 
for the sixth day. 

There is some increase in textile unem- 
ployment in the Carolinas, where the South’s 
textiles are concentrated. But it isn't too 
widespread. Labor Department figures show 
only about 17,000 unemployed among North 
Carolina’s 240,000 textile workers in early 
April. South Carolina, which has about 
125,009, reported only 5,000 jobless. These 
get State unemployment compensation pay- 
ments, which average about $17 a week in 
North Carolina and have a maximum of $20 
in South Carolina. 

Some large mills, among them Burlington, 
Cone, and the J. P. Stevens group, shut down 
some plants for a week-long Easter holiday, 
reflecting slow business conditions. 

Only a comparatively small percentage of 
the South's textile business now is going into 
Government contracts. One industry source 
placed the figure at about 9 percent. 


There’s a growing feeling of optimism 
among southern producers that the worst of 
the recession is over as merchandisers’ in- 
ventories get lower and lower. Herman 
Cone, president of the Cone Mills, noted this 
optimism when he told stockholders this 
month that further stirrings in cotton tex- 
tile demands are now indicating a break in 
the gloomy situation. 

And the South, which says it has the 
newest and the most efficient mills, is ex- 
pecting to be on the front row when the 
orders for better business are passed out. 


The Southern Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor: 


Soutn’s TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESISTANT TO 
UNIONIZATION 


(This is the second of a series of three articles 
on the southern textile industry) 

CuHarRLoTTe, N. C.—Among the Nation’s 
major industries, organized labor has found 
the southern textile industry one of its 
toughest nuts to crack. 

The CIO moved into the South in 1946 in 
@ much-heralded Operation Dixie, which had 
textiles as its biggest target. Thousands of 
dollars were poured into the drive and the 
CIO's Textile Workers Union of America sent 
its crack organizers into the southern mill 
vi'lages. 

Today, regardless of how one views the con- 
troversial labor-management picture, two 
conclusions stand out: 

1. From the standpoint of the number of 
union locals and total membership in the 
textile field, Operation Dixie has failed. 

2. But the constant prospect of unioniza- 
tion does have a broad influence upon the 
industry in the South. 

The southern textile man gives a lot of 
reasons why the industry has moved South. 
But the type of worker and his production 
are the most often cited. 

“The southern worker will give an honest 
day’s work for an honest day's pay,” the 
southern textile men chorus. He outproduces 
the northern textile worker, they insist, and 
many add that unionization has a great deal 
to do with the difference in production. 

DENIED BY UNION LEADERS 


Union leaders North and South deny this, 
and no figures are readily available from 
either management or labor sources to jus- 
tify the claim. The North’s industry is 
largely organized; the South's largely un- 
organized. 

One union organizer disputed the state- 
ment that the southern worker works harder 
from the standpoint of actual energy out- 
put. He said modern machinery and other 
conditions account for much of the pro- 
duction superiority which southern manu- 
facturers say they have. 

Union spokesmen attribute their organ- 
izational failures to a solid wall of opposi- 
tion. Whole communities, the union people 
report, have been mobilized into action on 
the appearance of a CIO organizer and re- 
sultant antiunion campaigns have been 
carried on by segments of the press, pul- 
pit, and schools. Deep emotional forces, 
they say, have been brought into play and 
southern racial prejudices have been fanned. 
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But one union official said the biggest 
obstacle his organizers have faced is the 
memory of the worker himself. The aver- 
age worker, he reported, remembers the day 
when he worked 60 hours a week for $15 and 
less. Now with his higher pay—about $1.26 
an hour—and higher living standards, he 
gives little thought to joining a union. 

Management spokesmen agree that the 
higher living standards have had a lot to 
do with it. The union claims they have 
helped to raise wage levels by organizing 
key companies which sometimes have set 
the southwide pattern. One union organ- 
izer reported that a big, nonunionized South 
Carolina mill arbitrarily announced a wage 
cut about 2 years ago. Within hours the 
workers themselves were petitioning for 
union organizers to come in, he added. 
When the unionization of the plant appeared 
imminent, the wage cut was withdrawn and 
the union subsequently lost a representa- 
tion election by a mere handful of votes. 


DENY UNIONIZATION FACTOR 


Management spokesmen generally deny 
that unionization is a controliing factor in 
their decisions. They say that in their new 
enlightened management-labor relations 
policies they stay two jumps ahead of the 
unions. These policies, they say, are pay- 
ing off in antiunion votes in National 
Labor Relations Board elections. 

The unions say that management won't 
always bargain collectively after the unions 
have won an election—another point that 
is disputed by the mill owners. 

Regardless of causes, the fact remains that 
textile union membership in the South is 
numerically low. Of the South's 600,000 
workers, the Textile Workers’ Union of Amer- 
ica claims a dues-paying membership of less 
than 70,000. The AFL United Textile Work- 
ers of America has about 40,000 members. 

Union sources admit their position was 
weakened by last spring’s TWUA southwide 
strike which was, they concede, “unfortu- 
nately timed.” Involving more than 40,000 
workers at its peak, the strike coincided with 
the beginning of the textile recession, a 
time when management was not overly in- 
clined to be hasty about negotiating con- 
tracts. Since the strike, the TWUA has not 
regained contracts at five large mills, among 
them Dan River at Danville, Va., once the 
recognized wage bellwether of the industry 
in the South. The union still retains the 
bargaining rights at these mills. 

Union spokesmen say the day is coming 
when the southern worker will want greater 
protection in determining his working con- 
ditions and he will turn to the unions. They 
report they now have organizers in such 
traditional antiunion strongholds as Kan- 
napolis, N. C., and Anderson, S. C. 

The TWUA strategy now seems to be this: 
We have plenty of time, so we'll go about 
our business in a quiet way, waiting for 
managements to make mistakes. 

But management spokesmen say these 
mistakes won't be coming as often now as 
they did back in the twenties. They report 
they have evolved a healthy labor relations 
formula that precludes unionization. This 
formula includes “adequate and just” wages, 
bonuses, paid vacations ranging up to 2 
weeks for 5-year workers, and paid holidays. 


TREND TOWARD PENSIONS 


There is a trend toward pensions. Many 
companies give free hospital and life insur- 
ance. Others offer it at low rates. Com- 
munity wide recreational and athletic pro- 
grams, financed by the mills, are widespread 
and the Big Springs mills at Lancaster, S. C., 
even have a beach resort for their workers. 

The Burlington Co. has set up an edu- 
cational loan fund for its 34,000 workers 
and their children, loaning them money for 
college and other technical school training. 
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Promotion within the plants, management 
sources say, is now on merit and not on mere 
seniority or favoritism by supervisors. They 
add that the supervisors are generally trained 
to lead their workers and concerted safety 
education has given the worker a safe plant, 

Most companies have indoctrination pro- 
grams for the workers, showing them where 
they fit into the broad picture of the mills’ 
operation and training them for the jobs to 
which they are best adapted. 

And, management says, workloads are 
studied carefully by experts who consult the 
individual workers. One mill reported that 
its maximum job time was on an 85-15 ratio 
with the worker getting 15 percent personal 
time while at work. Its figure ranged up- 
ward to 60-40 for the more tedious jobs. 

No one, not even management, pretends 
that the new labor relations policies come 
from mere generosity. The mills admit that 
many of the changes were wrought by the 
social reforms that have swept the whole 
Nation during the past two decades. But 
the mill men take the position that it’s 
smart, practical business to have a cor.tented 
working force. 

All these factors have contributed to the 
industry's revolution in the South and the 
employers admit that the change is better 
for them as well as the worker. In fact, 
one of them exclaimed, “I would close my 
plants before returning to the fatback days 
of 20 years ago.” 





The Question of Seizure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
last Wednesday morning, April 23, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. O’Conor] discussed on the 
£enate floor the question of the seizure 
of property by the President. The Balti- 
more Sun thought so much of the Sena- 
tor’s address that it was printed in full in 
the morning edition of that newspaper. 
In the same newspaper there was carried 
an editorial which I think is of impor- 
tance and, therefore, should receive the 
attention of each and every one of us. 
The senior Senator from Maryland is a 
member of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary and has spent a great amount of 
time on thisimportant problem. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial from the Balti- 
more Sun be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator O’CONOR DISCUSSES THE QUESTION OF 
SEerzvure 

Much emotion has been generated and 
much nonsense talked about the seizure of 
the steel mills by President Truman. The 
emotion is real and to large degree justified. 
The nonsense alas, has come from those who 
know little or nothing about the basic issues 
involved. 

It remained for Senator Herserr R. 
O'Conor, of this State, to examine the issue 


in the only way in which, in this country, it 
is proper to examine it. Ours is a Govern- 
ment of laws. Our President is a servant of 
the people. His power and his authority are 
granted by the Constitution of the United 
States. Like the powers granted to all three 
branches of the Government, they are lim- 
ited. 

The difficulty arises because in some re- 
spects, the limits seem to be not too well 
defined. When Congress enacts a statute 
which exceeds its constitutional powers, the 
statute can be voided by the courts. But 
when the President decrees an action which 
exceeds his constitutional powers, or which 
appears to exceed them, we are left in un- 
certainty. For no one knows precisely how 
either the Congress or the courts can step 
in in time to prevent the disputed act. 

To be sure, there is the remedy of im- 
peachment. Some Members of Congress are 
right now proposing that Mr. Truman be 
impeached. But this is a difficult process 
and has been tried only cnce in our long 
history. On that occasion it was unsuc- 
cessful. When other Presidents have moved 
into the vague area of implied powers— 
and there have been such instances in our 
history—no successful means of calling them 
to account have been found. 

These are the issues discussed yesterday 
by Serator O'Conor in his admirable address 
to the Senate. He examines the law—with 
one notable exception—and the authorities. 
In sober mood, taking into account the 
difficulties of the situation, including the 
political difficulties, he reaches a studied 
and, to our minds, a convincing conclusion. 
Here are the salient paragraphs: 

“The question here is not whether the 
President of the United States did the prac- 
tical thing or whether the end result might 
prcvide justification. The single and simple 
issue is whether his action is authorized 
either by provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion or by terms of statutory enactment. 

“The answer is clear and inescapable. No 
such authority or power exists in the presi- 
dential office. Therefore, he exceeded his 
powers. His action is illegal. Private prop- 
erty has been seized and appropriated with- 
out due process of law.” 

The finality of this conclusion is impres- 
sive. But we suggest that Senator O’Conor 
might have strengthened his case by adding 
one more quotation to the numerous au- 
thorities he has cited. The Constitution, it 
is true, does seem to leave certain areas un- 
defined and, further, there is a case of a sort 
for the doctrine of “implied powers,” if none 
at all for that of “inherent powers.” But 
the Constitution is definite and quite clear 
on the question of limiting the powers of all 
three branches of the Federal establishment. 
The tenth amendment, which Thomas Jeffer- 
son considered as important as any in the 
whole Bill of Rights, reads as follows: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited to 
it by the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

This is the final limitation on the powers 
of the President. He has no authority to go 
beyond the powers enumerated in article II 
of the Constitution save insofar as the 
Congress bestows power upon him out of its 
store of limited authority. In this in- 
stance—that of the steel seizure—he not 
only ignored a statute passed by the Con- 
gress which provides a specific means of 
dealing with a threatened strike against the 
national interest. He ignored also the con- 
stitutional limitation of article X. 

That is the situation into which, for what- 
ever reason, his impulsiveness has led him. 
The threats to our constitutional system are 
all too obvious. Surely there must be some 
method by which the courts can apply the 
remedy. 
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Questionnaire of 1952 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp my questionnaire 


of 1952 and the tabulation of the 
returns: 


QUESTIONNAIRE OF 1952 
Where tax money comes from: 


Direct taxes on individuals_.......... $0. 36 
Direct taxes on corporations........-. -32 
New texes and borrowed............. -17 
SE Iss ianaccntinsennehhidenedetstreyssiben an 
Customs and other taxes............. . 04 

SII cntacieiipntnidia actinic coimnetuissiainindaihensninsts 1.00 


1. Do you believe tighter controls of 
Wages and prices should be enacted? Yes (1) 
No 0 

2. Are you in favor of Government low- 
rent housing for defense workers and fam- 
ilies of military personnel? Yes 0 No (J 

8. Do you favor a universal military train- 
ing program? Yes () No 

4. Do you believe the benefits provided 
under the GI bill should be extended to the 
veterans of the Korean war? Yes] No (J 

5. Do you favor the construction of schools 
at Government expense in critical defense 
areas? Yes 1 No 

6. Are you in favor of training more doc- 
tors through federally supported medical pro- 
grams? Yes { No 

7. Do you believe in the establishment of 
a national health insurance program sim- 
ilar to Blue Cross, only federally operated? 
Yes 7 NoQ 

8. Do you favor the adoption of a policy 
to adequately protect the rights of citizens 
appearing before congressional committees? 
Yes 1] NoQ 

9. Do you favor increasing the foreign eco- 
nomic assistance program? Yes ] No (J 

10. De you favor expanding the technical 
assistance programs to foreign countries? 
YesO NoO 

11. Do you favor having the Congress in- 
clude all appropriations in one single bill or 
separate bills for each department? Yes [J 
No 0 

12. Do you favor further increases in pos- 
tal rates? YesO) No O 

13. Do you favor an adequate budget for 
civil defense? The President’s budget calls 
for $339,000,000 for this item. Yes () No (1 

14. The new budget includes $100,000,000 
to increase Federal grants to States for pub- 
lic-assistance programs. Do you favor this 
proposal at this time? Yes) No 

15. Do you favor increased farm-price sup- 
ports? Yes (7 No 

16. Do you favor increased unemployment 
compensation payments? Yes{]) No 

17. Do you favor a general Federal aid to 
education program to help meet teaching 
and school-operating costs? Yes ( No (J 

18. The new budget presented by the 
President calls for $51,100,000,000 to be spent 
on military services. In your opinion can 
our national economy support such an 
amount? Yes (1 No 

19. Do you favor the proposal submitted in 
the budget to spend approximately $5,500,- 
000,000 for the expansion of the Nation's 
atomic-energy program over a 5-year period? 
(This would be in addition to the $85,400,- 
000,000 spending program.) Yes () No 
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20. Do you favor legislation to remove dis- 
criminations avainst the Indians? Yes (J 
No 0 

After you have set forth your views on 
these issues, please return this sheet to me, 


giving your full name and correct address, 





(Name) 
~~ (Address) 

pecan (City) 

Where tax money will be spent: 
Se en $0. 60 
International affairs (including for- 

| oe 3 
Veterans’ benefits, pensions, etc... ao 5 
Social security-health-welfare__...--. -03 
Natural resources, including atomic 

CIES coicntatmannerenennnnneren ae 
Interest on Federal debt.-......--... -07 
DEAE... .nanncandeenredneceneeneeeasen 08 

OE crn etinciccr sniniinealdinin - 1.00 


In response to the 23,£00 questionnaires 
sent to you and others during this second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, 13.4 
percent were completed and returned. A 
tabulation has been made of the answers, 
listed below, in order to get the results to 
you without too long a delay. Some replies 
are still coming in each day since the tabu- 
lation, and show that a proportionate ratio is 
maintained. 





. . > ° No 
Question No. Yes No answer 
51.9 40.9 me 
37.8 53.6 8.6 
61.0 32.1 6.9 
90.3 4.7 5.0 
48.0 47.9 4.1 
24.0 69.5 6.5 
19.2 74.7 6.1 
57.3 18.4 24.3 
6.3 86.0 7.7 
33.5 57.3 9.2 
51.1 23.3 25. 6 
30.0 59.8 10.2 
60.6 24.5 14.9 
19.5 72.7 7.8 
7.0 87.2 5.8 
16.4 76.8 6.8 
33.0 56.7 10.3 
20.1 67.1 12.8 
44.9 2.5 12.6 
86. 5 6.1 7.4 
111. Do you favor having the Congress include ali 
appropriations in 1 single bill? 23.3 favored one single 


bill. 51.1 favored separate bills for each department, 





Investigation of the War Stabilization 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion the vote on the Allen resolu- 
tion showed that there are Members of 
Congress who do not want a govern- 
ment run by the dictates of a few people. 
It is interesting to note that most of the 
same Members who voted last July 20 
to give the President licensing powers 
voted today to prevent the Congress from 
investigating an agency which perhaps 
has overstepped its powers. I call to 
the attention of the House the vote 
recorded on roll No. 128 of last year. 
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After listening to the debate on the 
Allen resolution, I believe the basic 
points in the President’s action in con- 
nection with the seizure of the steel mills 
are summed up very well in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Akron Beacon 
Journal: 


INHERENT POWERS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


When a President of the United States 
thinks that his “inherent powers” supersede 
the Constitution, then it is necessary for the 
American people through their legislators, to 
spell out the limitations of such “inherent 
powers.” 

Harry S Truman has an exaggerated idea 
of his authority, a leaning toward dictato- 
rial practices that are entirely contrary to 
American tradition and precedent. 

In a press conference attended by mem- 
bers of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, President Truman was asked: 

In view of the President’s opinion that he 
could take over the steel mills under consti- 
tutional powers, could he, for example, seize 
the country’s newspapers and radio stations? 

The President's answer was a shock to 
every American who cherishes freedom under 
law. For the President said that under 
similar circumstances, the President of the 
United States has to act for whatever is best 
for the Nation. And that’s your answer, he 
told the questioner. 

There have been some who have tried to 
minimize this bid for unlimited power by 
the miniscule man in the White House by 
saying that Truman's reply was off the cuff. 
Had the President given his answer more 
thought, they explain, he would not have 
said what he did. 

Off the cuff or carefully thought out, the 
reply shows what President Truman thinks 
his powers are. It should be entirely clear 
to everyone that President Truman thinks 
he is not restricted in his actions by the 
Constitution. 

In the mistaken belief that his “inherent 
powers” granted him unlimited authority, 
President Truman usurped the constitutional 
requirement that Congress declare war and 
plunged the United States into the Korean 
conflict. This undeclared war has cost 
108,000 casualties and uncounted billions. 

Truman called on those same “inherent 
powers” to seize the steel industry, without 
due process of law. 

The President's belief that these inherent 
powers are limitless and may be imposed at 
his personal whim constitutes the most seri- 
ous threat to liberty and constitutional gove 
ernment this Nation has ever faced. This is 
a far more serious threat to American freee 
doms and rights than communism. 

For this is dictatorship with total disre- 
gard of law. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Truman has only 
a few more months tenure of office before he 
is relegated to the obscurity he deserves. 
And it is fortunate, too, that the undeclared 
Korean war, the steel mill seizure, and the 
threat—for that is what it is—to seize news- 
papers and radio stations have brought this 
approach to dictatorship to public attention, 

For now is the time to end this menace to 
constitutional government. Congress must 
act now to spell out in detail the limits of 
the inherent powers of the President. 

President Truman and his successors in 
the Nation's highest office must be told that 
they cannot abrogate the United States Con- 
stitution whenever they may deem such 
action necessary. Ours is a government of 
law and only so long as it remains a govern- 
ment of law and not of Presidential whim 
will it protect our cherished rights and 
privileges. 

When one man can set himself up above 
the law then we have lost everything that 
more than a million valiant Americans have 
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died on fields of battle to gain and to pre- 
serve for us. 

No American can say that this issue does 
not affect him personally. It is not a matter 
that concerns only the owners of steel mills, 
newspapers, and radio stations. It concerns 
all of us, because each man’s property is 
secure and inviolate only because of the con- 
stitutional provision that no one shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. 

This is our protection. 

Neither Harry Truman nor any other Pres- 
ident shall take it from us. 





Additional Hydroelectric Power From the 
Niagara Falls and River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a _ resolution which was 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Mid-Hudson Industrial Association, 
representing 75 industrial and business 
concerns throughout Dutchess County, 
N. Y., in support of the Capehart-Miller 
bills (S. 2021 and H. R. 3146) providing 
for the development of additional hydro- 
electric power from the Niagara Falls 
and River by private enterprise. The 
resolution follows: 

The Mid-Hudson Industrial Association 
representing 75 industrial and business con- 
cerns throughout Dutchess County strongly 
endorses the enactment of S. 2021 and H. R. 
3146 which would permit the development by 
private enterprise of hydroelectric power 
from the Niagara River at no cost to the tax- 
payers. 

This organization strongly opposes all 
other measures to put the Federal or State 
Governments further in the power business, 
The socialistic danger of taxation of electric 
power in the United States is one step toward 
a socialistic state. This danger we believe 
can be avoided by the enactment of the 
Capehart-Miller bill at this session of the 
legislature. 

The above was duly resolved by the board 
of directors on this 10th day of March 1952. 





Maybe We Need a Point 5—Our Money’s 
Worth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last week, our State Department an- 
nounced that it had signed three new 
point 4 agreements, under which we dish 
out $11,000,000 in technical aid to Iran. 
If you have forgotten, Iran is the land of 
Mossadegh, the weeping willow of Persia, 
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Under these agreements, Uncle Sam 
will also dish out some $6,000,000 more 
for other development purposes. We 
must bear in mind that this is nothing 
new for Iran. Last January, we agreed 
to contribute a sum not exceeding $23,- 
450,000 for other technical aid. This was 
to last until June 30, 1952. 

No one would have any valid objection 
to these goings-on if there were some 
basic element of agreement embodied 
in these grants. But the plain fact is 
that the fundamental requirement of 
any agreement, namely and to wit, some- 
thing moving from both parties to each 
other, is sadly lacking. 

We give. Iran accepts. That is all 
these deals amount to; and what we get 
in return from the Iranian Government 
is nothing but a promise to come back 
for more later. The treatment we re- 
ceived in the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute is 
a fair sample of our recompense for point 
4. Rioters lumped Englishmen and 
Americans in the same boat. They want- 
ed all of us kicked out of the country. 

Point 4 is very pleasant in Tehran. 
Maybe we need a pointed point 5—our 
money’s worth in return. Let us see to 
it that we are not kicked around for 
kicking in. 


Uncle Sam’s Acres 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
most significant force in American his- 
tory can be indicated by one word of four 
letters—namely, land. We are told 
that the first word uttered by the white 
discoverers in 1492 was the cry of a 
watchman on the flagship of Columbus 
and that was the joyous shout “Land!” 
From the very discovery and settlement 
of America the great extent of land has 
been the basis for American colonization 
of the West, entirely across the continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Land 
to be had for the taking has been the 
enticement for the westward movement, 
and land has played a great part in the 
support of the Government in the earlier 
days when other sources of revenue were 
not yet to be had. 

Under the liberal land policy, which 
has characterized the American Govern- 
ment, the continent has been settled and 
homes have been carved throughout all 
the wilderness, but there yet remain mil- 
lions of acres; some of it much less de- 
sirable than those other millions of acres 
which have been preempted and home- 
steaded, so that even today Uncle Sam 
is our greatest landowner. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, having 
jurisdiction over the public lands of the 
Nation, I am pleased to know that the 
Director of the Bureau of Land Manage- 


ment of the Department of the Interior, 
Dr. Marion Clawson, has written a book 
entitled “Uncle Sam’s Acres.” 

This book has been acclaimed by many 
students, and I wish to include herewith 
a book review taken from the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, for March 1952. 

The item is as follows: 


Despite its juvenile-book title, this is in 
every respect an adult work, the reflection of 
a well-grounded mind and a mature, objec- 
tive spirit. It is all too common for the text- 
book writer t> express the hope that his 
book may appeal to the intelligent layman. 
Of this volume it can more truly be said 
that it is an excellent introduction for the 
intelligent layman to one of the basic con- 
cerns of American life, that may also prove 
useful in the classroom. 

It is fitting that this book shduld appear 
in a year during which the United Nations 
has put land reform high upon its agenda 
and during which the head of public admin- 
istration in the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration of the United Nations has as- 
serted that land administration is the No. 1 
problem of underdeveloped countries. 

This is the story of our Federal public 
lands, their role in the national life, how we 
got them, how we got rid of most of them, 
what we have left, how we can use it while 
conserving it, how to manage it, and how 
the uses of land and water are linked. A 
final chapter deals with policies and poli- 
tics. As the author says, “Larger books have 
been written about relatively small parts of 
the subject matter”; he has notably accom- 
plished his purposes of comprehensiveness 
of scope and balance between the treatment 
of one subject and another. 

Mr. Clawson is Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management in the Department of the 
Interior. He could easily have written a 
paean about his Bureau with covert insinua- 
tions or open blasts against the Forest Serv- 
ice, the Army engineers, or the Bureau of 
Reclamation. He has not. He has high 
praise for the Forest Service; he shows how 
the conflict between the Army and the Rec- 
lamation Bureau stem from conflicting em- 
phases among the many possible uses of land 
and water, each supported by strong eco- 
nomic and political forces, so that knocking 
heads together by an administrative union 
would hardly resolve the issues. He may be 
forgiven if, even while acknowledging his 
virtues, he gives Gifford Pinchot the back 
of his hand. 

Mr. Clawson as a scholar understands the 
place of the public lands in the larger pano- 
rama of American history and economics: 
the frequent reference to these broader 
movements lends depth to his chronicle. As 
a scientist, he sees what happens when the 
law disregards the basic requirements of ge- 
ology. As a bureau chief in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, he shows a sensitive understanding 
of the matrix in which an administrator op- 
erates when he deals with concerns that are 
the subject of strong economic pressures 
charged with high political voltage. His 
comments on leadership, coordination, com- 
munication are sapient. 

While Mr. Clawson never strives for the 
flamboyant (one reason why the title does 
the book an injustice), his objectivity is not 
passioniess. His writing is controlled but 
fluent, free of jargon. The book is not only 
a@ picture of our public lands but a self- 
portrait of the kind of man we should cher- 
ish as a responsible public servant, endowed 
with vision and hard-headedness. 

CuagLes S. ASCHER. 

BrooKirn COLLEGE. 
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Army’s Failure To Provide Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
yond understanding that those in the 
Armed Forces are not provided with suf- 
ficient clothing and there have been 
many complaints to that effect, one 
being that the father was obliged to pur- 
chase for nearly a year the shoes that 
his son was wearing while serving in the 
Armed Forces, as the Army neglected to 
provide for this boy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the letter 
from the mother of a boy in the Army 
in which it is said they are unable to 
purchase the clothing he needs in north 
Africa, and I believe it is high time that 
these conditions be corrected, especially 
in view of the luxurious air-base appoint- 
ments being set up in north Africa, ac- 
cording to statements made on the floor 
of the House. The letter is included: 

CiypE, Onto, March 18, 1952. 
Hon. ALviIn F. WEICHEL, 
Member of Congress, 
Thirteenth Ohio District. 

Dear Sir: I am wondering, as many other 
families are doing today, why our boys in 
service are not furnished with elothing, 
that is, the necessary ones. We surely are 
paying enough taxes, and where is it all 
going? The surplus Army and Navy stores 
have plenty. Perhavs one certain party owns 
them and there is a great profitinthem. We 
have a son who is now located in north 
Africa. He was issued two fatigue suits in 
Texas 9 months ago. They are worn out and 
he is writing home asking us to send him 
some air mail. On March 5 he wrote, also on 
March 12, as they cannot be bought over 
there and he is very badly in need of them. 

Why should these boys have to buy their 
necessary work clothes? We cannot afford 
to furnish his clothes; he’s doing his duty 
to his country, and if they are not entitled 
to clothes they had better discharge them. 
What we want to know, Why can't they get 
clothes and where is all the money going that 
is to be used for such needs? 

It certainly is heartbreaking to know our 
boys are in need over there in that God- 
forsaken country when some in the United 
States have everything and no doubt trying 
to get more. It just doesn’t show good sense 
to expect us to furnish clothes for a service- 
man, and why should we? Perhaps you can 
answer the questions and we would appre- 
ciate anything that could be done for our 
boys. 

Thank you, and yours truly, 
Mrs. Gro. RocERs. 


Seizure of the Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following editorial which recently 
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appeared in the Newark Evening News 
on the question of the steel seizure, 
points up a very pertinent factor which 
cannot be lost sight of in the discussion 
of this problem. No issue, it appears to 
me, can be paramount to that of human 
value, particularly when such values re- 
late to the boys who are fighting and 
dying in Korea. Under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude herein the editorial entitled “The 
Critical Fact”: 


THE CRITICAL FACT 


In the aftermath of Government seizure 
of the steel industry much of the discussion, 
which concerns constitutional right and con- 
gvessional intent, has an academic cast. 
This is not because the broad issues are 
unimportant or are not worth discussing; 
far from it. One critical fact is, however, 
often ignored: We must have steel. 

No discussion of steel that ignores the 
fighting in Korea or the rearmament of West- 
ern Europe is realistic. There are, first and 
last, human values at stake. Young Ameri- 
cans have been drafted, sent to fight and die 
in Korea. Should the truce negotiations fail 
and the Communists launch a vigorous of- 
fensive, the survival of the American and 
United Nations forces in Korea would be put 
to fearful hazard if weapons, ammunition, 
and’equipmer were missing because of a 
steel strike. 

The brief shut-down last week, according 
to Pittsburgh dispatches, brought the ingot 
rate of production down 51 points to 51 per- 
cent of rated capacity. Upon Government 
seizure, the blast furnaces and open hearths 
were returned to operation, and the mills to 
full-time production with expert precision. 
This week the steel rate is expected to snap 
bac’ to an average production in the 
nineties. 

It is said that because of ample stocks in 
tha hands of Government contractors and 
those with orders for the armed services, the 
needs neither of Korea nor rearmament will 
be seriously hampered. Armament is taking 
less than 15 percent of total output, it is re- 
ported, and even a 2 weeks’ shut-down could 
have been absorbed. 

That is speculative. It is nowhere asserted 
that 2 steel strike even of a month's duration 
would not have affected military supplies. 
The President said that a strike would dis- 
rupt our war effort. About that, there can 
be no doubt. 

Yes; we must have steel, and seizure was 
one method of getting it. It was the least 
desirable method, a method that raises grave 
questions of far-reaching importance. But 
discussion of those questions should never be 
permitted to obscure the most basic and far- 
reaching fact of all: That our troops in Ko- 
rea must be kept supplied with weapons, that 
we must present a strong front to the Com- 
r.unist world. 


Shameful Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
IN THE ae tet lanes 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington News for April 24: 


SHAMEFUL ANNIVERSARY 

This is the first anniversary of a monstrous 
insult to the United States. 

A year ago today, William N. Oatis, an 
American newspaperman, was seized by Red 
Czechoslovakia, thrown into prison, and ac- 
cused of being a spy. 

Today, Will Oatis, as guiltless as he was 


a year ago, is still caged in his Communist 
prison cell. 


And Czechoslovakia, one of Russia's tag- 
alongs, still thumbs her nose at the United 
States. 

The United States—“the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

What a hollow ring that fine phrase has 
today— 

For Bill Oatis, whose freedom was brutally 
and unjustly stripped from him a year ago. 

And for us, his fellow countrymen, who 
have let him down. 

True, a roar of indignant protest swept 
across our country last year when it became 
evident that Bill Oatis was being framed by 
a gang of Stalin’s stooges. 

But the Czechoslovak government paid no 
heed to the outcry from the American peo- 
ple. Instead, it insolently piled affront on 
affront. 

For 71 days Mr. Oatis wasn’t even per- 
mitted to see one of his countrymen. During 
the 5-day travesty that his captors called a 
“trial,” two representatives of the United 
States Embassy were given places in the 
rear of the room. But it’s doubtful whether 
Mr. Oatis ever saw them, for his thick-lensed 
glasses had been taken away from him. 

On July 4—our Independence Day—Bill 
Oatis was sentenced to 10 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Back home, Mr. Oatis’ fellow citizens were 
demanding action. 

A languid State Department, prodded by 
Congress, the people and the press, at last 
began to move. Trade between the United 
States and Czechoslovakia was virtually 
halted. Tariff concessions were suspended. 
An airline owned by the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment was prohibited from fiying over 
Allied-occupied Germany and Austria. 

But these acts didn’t get Bill Oatis out of 
jail. 

So the State Department got our Uncle 
Sam's pocketbook and began to haggle over 
a ransom price, meanwhile suggesting that 
the uproar over the Oatis case might offend 
the Reds and thus hamper the negotiations. 
Things quieted down. 

Presumably, the State Department, pock- 
etbook in hand, is still dickering with the 
Czechs, still trying to fix, in terms of dollars, 
the value of an honorable American's 
freedom. 

And Bill Oatis broods in a Communist 
prison. 

Of what must he be thinking as the days 
of torture tick by? 

Surely of his homeland—the “land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” 

It’s to our everlasting shame that we, back 
home, are letting Bill Oatis, a lonely United 
States citizen, rot in captivity. 


Investigation of Wage Stabilization Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 532, known as the Allen reso- 


lution, has for its purpose an investiga- 
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tion by the Committee on Labor and Ed- 
ucation, the past activities of the Wage 
Stabilization Board to determine whether 
or not that Board has exercised au- 
thority not contained within the law 
creating this Board. The purpose is, 
I am sure, to find out what reasoning 
the Board used in arriving at their con- 
clusion that wages should be raised and 
that steel prices should not. 

This looks like an inquiry into the 
mental processes and the soundness of 
the judgment it came to in making an 
announcement that wages should be in- 
creased. 

This matter in this resolution does not 
seek to change the law under which this 
Board was created, but limits its inquiry 
as to how the members thought in mak- 
ing their decision. I do not think this 
the province of Congress. 

Anyway, the matter will go before the 
Committee on Labor and Education and 
will in all probability remain there. I 
do not see what can possibly be accom- 
plished either for labor, management, 
or the public. It is merely a gesture 
that Congress does not like the manifes- 
tations of the thinking of this board, 
and perhaps the people will think Con- 
gress is going after the matter of the 
seizure of the steel industry by the Gov- 
ernment. The fact is that the seizure is 
not the matter to be investigated. 

Since I do not see what is to be gained 
by this investigation, and since the 
membership of the Labor and Education 
Committee is controlled by the adminis- 
tration members, the public will not ex- 
pect any matters to be brought forward 
that will in the slightest degree change 
matters from what they are now. Be- 
cause of this evident futility of effort, 
I will vote “no” or this resolution. 

This does not settle the matter of the 
legality of the seizure order, for that is 
now a matter for the courts to deter- 
mine. A limitation of the President’s 
powers in a situation such as the steel 
strike presented can be made by an act 
of Congress, and instead of making so 
much noise about a futile resolution, the 
bill to limit the President’s powers should 
be presented by those who are so en- 
thusiastic about a meaningless resolu- 
tion, 


Katyn Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., Tuesday 
April 22, 1952: 

Who Dip Ir? 

Eleven or twelve years ago, on a spruce- 
covered hill near Smolensk, Russia, someone 
lined up 4,000 Polish officers, tied their hands 
behind their backs and then killed each one 
with a shot through the back of the head. 
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It was the Katyn massacre which wiped 
out the flower of the Polish army officer 
corps. 

Today, in London, a United States House 
of Representatives committee is trying to 
find out who did it. 

Both Russia and Nazi Germany have been 
accused. Both denied it, each blaming the 
other, 

Meanwhile, of course, the original evidence 
has disappeared and the present Polish Gov- 
ernment has announced it wants nothing 
more to do with the case. 

Whatever decision the American commit- 
tee reaches will be for the history books, 
since there is little likelihood now of action 
being taken against the culprits, whoever 
they were. 

Most of the evidence in the first place was 
circumstantial, and a decision on whether 
the crime was perpetrated by the Germans 
or the Russians depends on when it actually 
was committed. 

This was the story: 

The massacre first was reported by the 
Germans in April 1943. They reported find- 
ing some 4,000 bodies in a mass grave, and 
said the bodies were those of Polish officers 
captured by the Russians when they invaded 
Poland in September 1939. 

The Germans said the executions had been 
carried out in March, April, and May 1940. 

The Germans sent an investigating team, 
including a Swiss doctor, to the scene to ex- 
amine the bodies. This team made its re- 
port on April 80, 1943, and declared that 
none Lut the Russians could have committed 
the mass killings. 

Meanwhile, the Polish Government which 
had been trying to locate the missing of- 
ficers asked that an International Red Cross 
team be permitted to investigate. The Rus- 
sian reply was to break off relations with 
Poland. 

Then in 1943 when the Russians retook the 
territory from the Germans, they conducted 
an investigation of their own, inviting some 
United States correspondents to witness it. 
The Russians fixed the date of the massacre 
at August 1941. 

The dates were important. If the mas- 
sacre occurred in the late summer of 1941, 
as the Russians said, then the Germans had 
to be guilty. If it were in the spring of 1940, 
then it would be the Russians. 

"hose who blame the Russians say that 
the bodies still were clad in overcoats, such 
as would not be worn ina hot month. They 
also claim that knife wounds were such as 
would be made with a four-bladed Russian 
bayonet, and that the ropes used were of 
Russian manufacture. 

The Russian version was accepted as true 
for years, but the case was reopened at the 
urging of Polish-Americans and by a com- 
mittee headed by a former United States 
Ambassador to Poland. 








Constitutional Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 
Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following edi- 


torial which appeared in the Washington 
News for April 24: 
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CONSTITUTIONAL Crisis 


All the issues, however vital, which 
brought the steel case to its present heat 
have now faded before the much more 
fundamental issue: 

The defiant and arbitrary use by Presi- 
dent Truman of nebulous and vapory powers 
he claims are inherent in his office—the 
power to seize private property. 

In the President's seizure lies much more 
than the mere token control of the steel 
industry by the Government. 

By this act, the President has said that, 
if he chooses, he may fix wages, fix profits, 
fix working hours, say who shall and shall 
not work in steel, who may buy steel and 
what they must pay for it. 

All this he can do, if he can seize the in- 
dustry, on the sole basis that he, personally, 
thinks it would be in the public interest. 

The public interest is not being served by 
the steel seizure. And there patently is no 
intent to serve it. 

The President's act was based on the plain, 
political motive of getting the steel union 
off the hook. The union had failed to in- 
duce the steel companies to grant its de- 
mands. It had said it would strike if it did 
not gain its demands. 

But the union knew, and the President 
knew, that public opinion at this time would 
not tolerate a steel strike. Nobody wanted 
a@ strike, least of all the steelworkers them- 
selves, who had the most to lose. No more 
could the administration afford a strike, with 
an election campaign already up to high 
pitch. 

So the President, waving an imaginary law, 
did what he has done so many times in his 
7 years, he improvised. 

And, as he has done so many times, he im- 
provised himself into a new and greater pre- 
dicament. 

Public opinion and Congress now are re- 
acting. His authority has been challenged 
in the courts. The storm he has loosed will 
not subside until he is out of office. It 
should not be permitted to subside even 
then, not until the issue has been resolved. 

How much power does a President have? 
How much right does he have to use those 
powers frivolously? 

The President has only such powers as 
the people, through Congress, gives him, 
within the framework of the Constitution. 
The only other way he can get such power 
is to usurp it, which he has done in this 
case. ‘ 

When a President usurps power, there is 
only one remedy. The people, through Con- 
gress, must take it away from him. 

There the issue is joined. Mr. Truman 
has thrown down the challenge, to Con- 
gress and to the people. He has set a prece- 
dent, a precedent the public interest does not 
condone. 

There is only one choice. The people must 
shatter that precedent, in protection of their 
own inherent rights. In this Nation there 
are no inherent powers for anyone. There 
are only inherent rights, and they belong to 
the whole people. 





George Stimpson’s Introduction to His 
Book About American Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I called the attention of the House to a 








new book by George Stimpson titled “A 
Book About American Politics.” The in- 
troduction to this work, written by the 
author, is such a clear discussion of one 
of the most important aspects of our 
American system that I think every 
Member should read it. The matter 
follows: 


INTRODUCTION TO A Book ABOUT AMERICAN 
Po.itics 

Under a democratic form of government 
politics touches every phase of human life 
and is everybody's business. 

When Americans meet they usually start 
the conversation by talking about the weath- 
er and wind up talking politics. Nobody 
expects to do much about the weather, but 
nearly everybody thinks something ought to 
be done about politics. 

It would be hard to find two persons who 
agree on what politics is. The term seems 
to cover a multitude of sins and virtues. 
Politics in the sense of the art and science 
of government is derived from Greek polis, 
“city.” Policy, polity, police, and politic are 
from the same root. Originally a politician 
Was a person who helped manage the affairs 
of a city, just as a statesman was one who 
helped manage the affairs of a state. 

Although at first politician and statesman 
meant about the same thing, the former 
term gradually came to mean a lower order 
of leader than did the latter. Like many 
other terms of general application, politics 
has a broad and a narrow meaning, a good 
and a bad one. 

Basically we can never get away from poli- 
tics. Those who talk about eliminating poli- 
tics from government overlook the fact that 
politics is government in action, and that 
politics of the right kind is the only means 
of perpetuating freedom. 

Already in the time of Shakespeare poli- 
tician had acquired unfavorable connota- 
tions. Shakespeare himself used politician 
only five times in his works and always in 
the unfavorable sense. In 1 Henry IV Hot- 
spur was “stung with pismires” when he 
heard of “this vile politician—Bolingbroke.” 
Hamlet, referring to a skull thrown up by the 
first gravedigger, says to Horatio: “It might 
be the pate of a politician which this ass 
now o’er-reaches; one that would circum- 
vent God.” Mad Lear told blind Gloucester: 
“Get thee glass eyes; and, like a scurvy poli- 
tician seem to see the things thou dost not.” 

Neither politics nor politician occurs in 
the King James version of the Bible, but 
the Hebrew chroniclers understood very well 
the persons and the practices that these 
terms represent. According to I Samuel 
22:2, when David was making hesd against 
King Saul in the cave Adullam, “every one 
that was in distress, and every one that 
was in debt, and every one that was dis- 
contented, gathered themselves unto him; 
and he became a captain over them: and 
there were with him about four hundred 
men.” 

Apparently David's son Absalom was also 
@ consummate politician, for in II Samuel 
15:1-6 we are told how he stole the hearts 
of the men of Israel from his royal father: 

“And it came to pass after this, that 
Absalom prepared him chariots and horses, 
and iifty men to run before him. And Ab- 
salom rose up early, and stood beside the 
way of the gate: and it was so, that when 
any man had a controversy came to the 
king for judgment, then Absalom called unto 
him, and said, Of what city art thou? And 
he said, Thy servant is of the tribes of 
Israel. And Absalom said unto him, See, 
thy matters are good and right; but there 
is no man deputed of the king to hear 
thee. Absalom said moreover, Oh, that I 
were made judge in the land, that every 
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man which hath any suit or cause might 
come unto me, and I would do him justice. 
And it was so, that when any man came 
nic: to him to do him obeisance, he put 
forth his hand, and took him, and kissed 
him. And on this inanner did Absalom to 
all Israel that came to the king for judg- 
ment: so Absalom stole the hearts of the 
men of Israel.” 

Many business, military and professional 
men who seek to enter public life are fond 
of insisting that they are not politicians, 
a phrase that may indicate envy rather than 
contempt of the professional and practical 
politicians. And even many great politicians 
have continually protested that they knew 
nothing about politics. In 1807, for instance, 
former President John Adams, who certainly 
was a politician if there ever was one, said: 
“I do not say when I became a politician— 
for that I never was.” The real politician 
knows that he must be a good politician be- 
fore he can be elected to high office and be- 
come a statesman—if he has it in him. 
Lincoln became a great statesman only be- 
cause he first had been a great politician. 

A hundred years ago a rising young poli- 
tician named Rutherford B. Hayes made 
the following curious comment in his diary: 

“Politics is no longer the topic of this 
country. Its important questions are set- 
tled—both on the construction of the Con- 
stitution and the fundamental principles 
which underlie all constitutions. Conse- 
quently, the best minds hereafter are to be 
employed on other matters; or if upon 
political or semipolitical questions it will 
not be upon those which are to determine 
who are to govern, to hold office, etc. Gov- 
ernment no longer has its ancient impor- 
tance. Its duties and its powers no longer 
reach to the happiness of the people. The 
people's progress, progress of every sort, no 
longer depends on government.” 

What the future President failed to see 
then was that the Federal Government would 
grow as the country grew, and would gain 
more and more control over the people and 
their affairs, with the result that all prob- 
lems would become political. Instead of 
less politics, as Hayes predicted, we got more 
politics. 

I first saw politics in action on a large 
scale at the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago in 1920. I was then only 
a cub reporter on a small-town newspaper 
and understood very little of what happened 
behind the scenes. I saw the Punch-and- 
Judy show but did not see the hands that 
pulled the wires and made the political 
puppets dance. But I did learn that what 
actually happens in politics is often quite 
different from what the cold record shows. 

I arrived in Washington on January 29, 
1922. It was the morning after Washing- 
ton’s greatest disaster, the collapse of the 
Knickerbocker Theater roof, which crushed 
98 persons to death. As I looked out from 
Union Station I saw the snow-covered dome 
of the Nation’s Capitol. Then and there I 
made up my mind I was going to get ac- 
quainted with and learn the ways of the 
men who work in that building. In Wash- 
ington I found the nominees of that Chi- 
cago convention, Harding and Coolidge, and 
the men who manipulated it, managing the 
affairs of the Nation. My 30 years of ex- 
perience as reporter, editor, and Washington 
correspondent has reinforced the lesson I 
learned in 1920, that there is too often a 
discrepancy between the printed record and 
what actually happens. 

This book is, in a general way, a non- 
partisan history of American politics. My 
purpose in writing it is to put between two 
covers the greatest number of answers to 
questions that are most often asked in this 
field. You will find here the history of 


American political life in terms of the odd, 
the unusual and the interesting. No book 
on politics like this has ever been written 
before, and none like it probably will ever 
be written again. How useful it is may be 
debated, but few, I think, will say it is not 
interesting to know these things. It may 
even teach an occasional lesson. 

The plan of this book was conceived a 
quarter of a century ago. My technique, 
such as it is, is to answer thousands of oft- 
asked questions under a few hundred head- 
ings. I feel constrained to caution my read- 
ers against taking the leading questions too 
seriously. A critic of my former books ac- 
cused me of asking a simple question and 
then, after answering it, rambling all around 
Robin Hood's barn. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Of course there is no 
rambling in this book. Each article is well 
organized and based on careful and prolonged 
research. My purpose has been to compress 
the greatest amount of interesting and au- 
thentic information within the smallest pos- 
sible space. 

I have dealt with caucuses and conven- 
tions, committees and campaigns, songs and 
slogans, parties and platforms, politicians 
and propaganda, Presidents and would-be 
Presidents. At the same time I have woven 
into it most of the basic facts of our political 
history. 

Incidentally, I have had much to say about 
the origin of many political words, phrases, 
and sayings. Many slang words and phrases 
come and go in the course of the ever-chang- 
ing political situation in America. Most such 
words and phrases are completely forgotten 
in a short time. Others are embalmed in the 
history of the events and retain only a his- 
torical significance, while now and then some 
gain a permanent place in the language. 

Many of our American political terms are 
borrowed from England, but in most cases 
they have changed in meaning. On the other 
hand, many American political terms have 
been introduced into England and often with 
the meaning changed. 

The whole history of a period can be told 
in terms of a few catchwords that serve as 
handles for the memory. For instance, the 
Wilson era can easily be brought to mind 
and into focus by 10 such terms: “The new 
freedom,” “Watchful waiting,” “Little Group 
of Willful Men,” “Freedom of the seas,” “Too 
proud to fight,” “Lusitania,” “He kept us out 
of war,” “Make the world safe for democ- 
racy,” “War to end wars,” and “The 14 
points.” 

This is not a political dictionary, nor en- 
cyclopedia, nor handbook, but it comprises 
some of the features of all. Politics, gov- 
ernment, and history are closely related and 
not easily separated. In this volume I have 
dealt with matters purely political. I have 
dealt with history in A Book About American 
History, and I hope to deal with government 
in a future volume. 

It would be impracticable to mention by 
name all those persons who lent a helping 
hand through the years the book was in 
preparation. A list of such names would 
make a sizable volume in itself. Two, how- 
ever, I shall mention: Charles A. Grefe, who 
helped in research and editing- during the 
last 17 years, and Russell McFarland, who 
helped see the book through the press. 

I have dedicated this book to Marvin Jones, 
whose friendship has been one of my most 
precious possessions for 30 years. 

The index at the end will give a good idea 
of the great variety of matters considered. 

I only wish that you may have as much 
fun reading this book as I have had writ- 
ing it. 

GeEorGcE STIMPSON. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 29, 1952. 
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Paul Patterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of April 23, 
1952: 

PavuL PATTERSON 


Paul Patterson was a newspaperman’s 
newspaperman. From his early twenties un- 
til his retirement last year—a period span- 
ning more than a half century—he lived, 
breathed, and thought newspapers. As pres- 
ident of the company that publishes the 
famous trio of “Sunpapers” in Baltimore— 
the Morning, Evening and Sunday Sun—he 
insisted on the principle that the prime 
business of a newspaper is to report the news 
and to report it quickly, completely, and ac- 
curately. Tosome of his contemporaries this 
may have seemed a rather odd idea; but 
Patterson, as usual, knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and his principle worked. 

To Patterson belongs the lion’s share of 
the credit for solidly establishing the inter- 
national reputation the Baltimore Sun has 
earned as one of the great newspapers of 
the country. Patterson's unswerving belief 
in freedom of the press carried with it the 
corollary of freedom for his editors. He was 
tough; but he was fair. He built up asuperb 
staff, and we on this newspaper are proud to 
count among our own colleagues a number 
of outstanding men who worked hard and 
learned much under Paul Patterson. As a 
director of the Associated Press and as fore 
mer president of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association his influence was felt 
throughout the country and his death will 
inevitably cast a shadow over the newspaper 
meetings being held this week in New York. 
Paul Patterson was a stalwart figure of 
American journalism and an honor to his 
profession. 


Public Against Private 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial as it appeared in 
the Monday, February 25, 1952, edition 
of the Canandaigua Messenger, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., in support of the Cape- 
hart-Miller bills providing for additional 
hydroelectric power from the Niagara 
Falls and river by private enterprise. 
The editorial follows: 

PuBLIC AGAINST PRIVATE 

The question of public against private 
power was again placed in the limelight last 
week with a statement by the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce. The council 
stated, and rightly so, that private interests 
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should be entrusted with the proposed hydro- 
electric redevelopment of the Niagara River, 

The organization thus officially supports 
the Miller-Capehart bill, one of three now 
under consideration by the House Public 
Works Committee. This bill proposes to let 
private utilities build the Niagara installa- 
tions. 

Senator LEHMAN and _ Representative 
ROOSEVELT are sponsoring another to au- 
thorize Federal construction of the facilities, 
which would then be turned over to the 
State under certain conditions. The third 
bill proposed by Senator Ives and Represent- 
ative CoLe, would give the green light to the 
New York State power authority. 

Here is a clear choice between private and 
public operation of an enterprise that will 
serve millions. Five private power com- 
panier have offered to take on the proposed 
development with their own capital. Three 
of the five, the Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp., the New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp., and the Niagara-Mohawk Power Corp. 
serve this immediate area. 

The last named has been in the business 
of power development at the Falls for more 
than a half-century. 

The issue here revolves around the ques- 
tion of whether the public is best served by 
& government project or by business-man- 
aged private operations. For we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it is the man who 
turns on a lamp in his home and the man 
who switches on a machine in his business 
place is the most interested party. Service 
to the public is the ultimate aim of which- 
ever method is used to develop power at 
Niagara—not bigger and better government, 
not greater profit for private companies, but 
the best possible use of the resources for the 
consumer. 

It has been stated that government-built 
and operated plants produce “cheap power,” 
but it has also been effectively shown that 
what appears to be cheap power is power that 
is subsidized by taxes which comes from the 
consumer in the end anyway. A Hoover 
Commission report showed that the differ- 
ence between the cost to the consumer of 
power from public and from private com- 
panies in general equaled the tax factor. 

Water in the Niagara River is a “public 
resource,” say proponents of the Federal re- 
development proposal. That is true, in the 
same sense that all wealth of nature is a 
public resource. And we believe it is a func- 
tion of government to insure that public 
resources are used to the best interest of 
the people. We further believe that this 
consists of leaving them in the hands of 
private enterprise, not taking over the job 
itself. 

Other public resources are developed pri- 
vately and little pressure from those who are 
not out and out Socialists has come to per- 
mit government development. The govern- 
ment is not mining gold and silver in the 
Rockies. It is not mining lead and iron in 
the Adirondacks. It should not develop 
power in the Niagara River. 


Letter to the President Concerning Seizure 
of the Steel Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know how the President of the United 


States likes to write letters. We have 
had several examples in the past, as a 
music critic or the Marine Corps can tell 
you. Unfortunately, I am not a music 
critic nor am I a member of the Marine 
Corps, so I am having a little trouble in 
getting a letter from the President. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 10 I wrote a 
letter to President Truman concerning 
his seizure of the steel plants. I asked 
very specifically if there were any limita- 
tion on the “inherent” powers under 
which he seized the steel plants. To 
date I have received no answer to my 
question. It may be that I asked the 
$64 question and he is stumped, but cer- 
tainly the advisers who suggested the 
seizure could at this time give a little 
prompting from the audience. 

I should like to include here nry letter 
to the President; and if anyone can give 
me the answer, I should like to hear it: 


Aprizt 10, 1952. 
Hon. Harry S. TRuMAN, 
The President, United States of America, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mk. Presipent: It was with pro- 
found shock that I listened to your talk of 
Tuesday night in which you announced that 
the steel industry of the United States was 
to be taken over by the Federal Government. 
This move on your part left me with a great 
deal of anxiety because such action is repul- 
sive to the American people and the antith- 
esis of the American way. 

Mr. President, in your talk to the people 
of our country, you said the seizure was au- 
thorized by “virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, and as President of the United 
States and commander in chief of the Armed 
Forces of the Undited States.” I was im- 
pressed by the fact that you failed to name 
any specific statute as granting you the au- 
thority to take possession of private property. 
At the same time, however, it was quite un- 
derstandable since we both know there is no 
such statutory authority. Since you hold 
that such authority is granted to you in your 
various roles, I wondered immediately if there 
were any limitations on this power or au- 
thority. If such authority exists without 
limitation, it would be possible for a Chief 
Executive to seize any piece of property at 
any time and for any purpose. If possible, 
therefore, I would like to be advised as to 
whether you or your advisors feel that there 
are any limitations on your asserted author- 
ity to seize private property. 

Up to last Tuesday, I had assumed that 
you shared my views that only Congress un- 
der the Constitution can authorize the tak- 
ing of property. In that connection, you 
will recall that in the spring of 1950 you ap- 
peared before the Congress asking for specific 
authority to seize the Nation’s coal mines. 
At that time, Mr. President, you said, “We 
can wait no longer to prepare ourselves with 
the necessary legislative authority.” I can’t 
remember of any such enabling legislation 
having been passed in the interim. Conse- 
quently, I cannot understand your now tak- 
ing the position that you have “inherent” 
power and do not need statutory authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the action that has been 
taken far transcends mere partisan politics 
and is setting a precedent so dangerous as to 
put in jeopardy the freedoms specifically pro- 
tected by our Constitution. I fear that the 
setting of such a precedent is inimical to the 
American way. 

Respectfully, 

Harowp O. Lovre, 
Member of Congress. 
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The Development of the Niagara River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution which was 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Kingston Chamber of Commerce, Kings- 
ton, N. Y., at a meeting held on Tues- 
day, March 11, 1952. The resolution 
follows: 

“Whereas there has been a trend toward 
paternalism on the part of our Government 
with many activities bordering on those 
which would be found under a socialistic 
form of government; and 

“Whereas three congressional bills have 
been introduced, two giving governmental 
agencies and one giving private enterprise 
the right and authority to develop and dis- 


_ tribute additional electrical power from the 


waters of the Niagara River: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Kingston Chamber of 
Commerce, in regular session on March 11, 
1952, urge Congress to approve the Capehart- 
Miller bills (S. 2021 and H. R. 3146), which 
will give the private electric-power compa- 
nies the authority to construct additional 
electrical power facilities in the Niagara 
River and distribute the power over estab- 
lished facilities; be it further 

“Resolved, That other organizations and 
individuals be encouraged to contact their 
Representatives in Congress and ask them to 
vote in favor of the Capehart-Miller bill.” 

This is to certify that the above resolution 
was duly passed at a legal meeting of the 
board of directors of the Kingston Chamber 
of Commerce, Tuesday, March 11, 1952. 

KINGSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
INC., 
ALBERT KurptT, Executive Secretary. 


First International Conference on 
Underground Gasification of Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 28, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor to represent a district in the 
Congress which now has, and for the 
past few years has had, what I believe 
to be the foremost experiment in the 
world on the underground gasification of 
coal. This experiment is being con- 
ducted at Gorgas, Ala., jointly by the 
United States Bureau of Mines and the 
Alabama Power Co. 

The results to date of this experiment, 
and other similar experiments around 
the world lead me to the conclusion that 
this Government should put much more 
emphasis on experimentation in this field 
than it now does. We know that Russia 
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and possibly other countries behind the 
iron curtain are doing work in this field. 

The possibilities of experimentation in 
the field of underground coal gasification 
are so great that we cannot afford to 
occupy any position, other than the lead- 
ing one in this field. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a speech which I recently 
made at the dinner meeting of the First 
International Conference on Under- 
ground Gasification of Coal, in Birming- 
ham: 


Sprecu oF Hon. Cart ELLioTrT, OF ALABAMA, 
AT DINNER OF First INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION OF 
CoaL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., FEBRUARY 12, 1952 


We are all aware that cdéal mining ranks 
as one of the leading industries of this Na- 
tion, and that coal is and will in the fore- 
seeable future remain the backbone of our 
country’s energy supply. Furthermore, there 
is every indication that our dependence on 
coal will increase rather than diminish, and 
that our vast coal deposits will be called 
upon to provide additional amounts of energy 
in enormous quantities. 

Although great strides have been made in 
coal-mining techniques and in the conver- 
sion of coal to electricity, liquid fuels, and 
pipeline gas, the mining of coal is still diffi- 
cult and oftentimes hazardous. More impor- 
tant to the conservation and utilization of 
our natural resources, it is frequently waste- 
ful. Even the best coal-recovery methods 
known and in use today leave 35 percent of 
the available coal underground and ordi- 
narily 59 percent is left. Added to this con- 
siderable amount of coal left in the ground 
with present mining practices are many coal 
deposits that cannot be economically ex- 
ploited because of poor mining conditions, 
thin seam beds, or excessive impurities in 


the coal seams. 

Underground gasification of coal, which is 
the burning of unmined coal, offers a pos- 
sible method of tapping and using the un- 
recovered coal and the unminable coal seams 
to produce valuable gases that may be used 


for a variety of purposes. This unique 
method of capturing usable gases from burn- 
ing coal is relatively new in this country, 
but, in my opinion, when fully developed, 
underground gasification will permit the re- 
covery of energy from millions of tons of 
coal now considered lost or worthless. At 
the same time, it will be a welcome and 
needed adjunct to conventional underground 
and strip coal-mining techniques. 

Our rapidly increasing population and 
the ever-expanding industrialization of the 
United States have multiplied the demands 
for electricity, which must be produced 
chiefly from coal. The many new hydro- 
electric installations already are overtaxed 
in the soaring momentum of the defense 
program, and we must turn to coal to pro- 
vide more electric energy. In addition to 
this problem of immediate importance, we 
must lock to the future when it is likely 
that as the reserves of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas decline coal will be required to fur- 
nish not only our solid-fuel requirements 
but also to provide much of the energy now 
derived from liquid and gaseous fuels. 

The pctentialities of underground gasifica- 
tion are tremendous and can go a long way 
in solving future fuel and energy problems. 
The most obvious applications of this novel 
process are economic production of large 
quantities of a gas which is an excellent raw 
material for the production of liquid fuels 
and chemicals, including fertilizers and the 
production of high B. t. u. pipeline gas. In 
addition, the gas as it comes from the under- 
ground chamber can be burned directly to 
furnish heat for industrial processes or to 


raise steam for the generation of electric 
power. The continued upward trend in the 
consumption of petroleum products and the 
greater demands for industrial chemicals 
make underground gasification an important 
matter for consideration in the defense 
mobilization. 

It is an accomplished fact that it is pos- 
sible to produce usable gases from coal burn- 
ing far beneath the surface without expos- 
ing man to the hard labor of mining coal. 
This is being dony right now in Alabama and 
no man has approached closer than 180 feet 
to the reaction zone. All preparations for 
firing this coal seam 180 feet underground 
were completed on the surface. By drilling 
boreholes from the surface and connecting 
them by an electrical method, energy from 
unmined coal has been brought to the sur- 
face. 

In burning coal to generate electricity in 
present conventional plants, there are the 
problems and expenses of storage, handling, 
and crushing of coal, as well as the disposal 
of ash. These costly operations could be 
eliminated through underground gasifica- 
tion, which also could materially help in re- 
ducing smoke and fly-ash nuisances that are 
problems when coal is burned above ground. 

The general idea of underground gasifica- 

ion is relatively simple and consists in creat- 

ing a passage through the coal underground, 
through which air is passed after the coal 
has been ignited. Air or oxygen pumped in 
at one end is converted to gas which comes 
out at the other end. Primarily, using air 
it yields gas containing varying amounts of 
carbon monoxide and nitrogen similar to 
producer gas accompanied by some distilla- 
tion gas. With oxygen and steam synthesis 
gas consisting chiefly of hydrogen and car- 
bon monoxide should result. 

In any underground gas fication project 
there is not much visible to the eye as the 
reaction takes place hundreds of feet belcw 
the surface. The ccal in the ground is pre- 
pared by drilling from the surface or at an 
outcrop directly into the coal bed. After 
the coal is iguited, controlled quantities of 
air and steam are supplied and the gas 
emerging from another point goes direct:y 
to the power plant at the site for example 
to be burned to produce power. No coal or 
ash would be handled except that drilled cut 
in the preparatory work. 

Underground gasification of coal has been 
developed to a considerable degree in Rus- 
sia and with some measure of success in a 
number of other foreign countries. 

Unfortunately, we have been unable to 
pierce the iron curtain sufficiently to ob- 
tain complete factual information on the 
Russian experiments, which appear to have 
been established on an industrial scale as 
long as 7 years ago. A year ago the produc- 
tion goal in Russia by underground gasifica- 
tion was 920,000,000 cubic meters or 3,2)0,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas annually. 

The pioneer work on underground gasi- 
fication of coal in the United States has been 
carried on since late in 1947 by a team con- 
sisting of the Bureau of Mines of the United 
States Department of the Interior and the 
Alabama Power Co., of Birmingham, Ala. A 
second experiment was completed early last 
year and a third is nov’ in progress. Out of 
the combined efforts of this team has come 
much knowledge necessary to perform future 
experiments to bring this research to com- 
mercial application. However, a great deal 
of work remains to be done to develop sat- 
isfactory methods for tie great range of con- 
ditions that must be considered for any 
widespread application of underground gasi- 
fication in this country. 

In the original experiment on coal lands 
set aside by the Alabama Power Co. at Gor- 
gas, Walker County, Ala., for the use of the 
Government without cost, it was found that 
combustion can be maintained without dif- 
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ficulty by burning coal underground; that 
coking precedes actual combustion and pro- 
duces a coke bed that should be very satis- 
factory for producer or water gas; and that 
coal can be burned and gasified completely 
underground with little or no loss of com- 
bustible matter. Although limited in scope, 
the accomplishments of this first test were 
sufficient to justify in the minds of engi- 
neers of both the Bureau and the power com- 
pany that a second experiment should be 
undertaken. 

Between the first and second experiments, 
field-scale laboratory studies were made in 
the Bureau of Mines station at Morgantown, 
W. Va., in order to learn more about the re- 
action ketween air and incandescent car- 
bonaceous faces, and also to determine the 
effects of operating variables. 

The field-scale experiment, much more ex- 
tensive in area and preparations, operated for 
22 months before flooding of the burning 
area was started in February 1951. During 
one phase of this operation, two gas turbines 
were operated for approximately 100 hours 
on combustible gases captured from the 
burning coal, the energy being used to com- 
press air and send it back underground to 
the gasification system. Bureau and power 
company Officials reported that over a 4- 
month period when 65 percent of the heat- 
ing value of the coal consumed in one area 
was realized, the energy yield was greater 
than could have been obtained from the coai 
minable from the same area under existing 
mining methods. 

The present operation emphasizes the de- 
velopment of methods of underground gasi- 
fication that do not call for any under- 
ground work. Vertical boreholes are driven 
from the surface to the coal and the holes 
connected by high-voltage electricity. This 
electrical method of linking vertical bore- 
holes was initiated by the Sinclair Coal Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., collaborating with the 
Missouri School of Mines. Already this 
method is producing encouraging results 
from a coal seam 180 feet below the surface, 
as mentioned previously. 

Another method of creating a passage 
through the coal seam which it is hoped to 
try at Gorgas is one known as hydrofrac. 
This is a well-known oil-field technique for 
connecting the boreholes. This method does 
not involve underground labor, the fractur- 
ing of the coal being effected by fluid under 
pressure. By this means, air can be blown 
between holes drilled from the surface to the 
fractured strata and gas can be taken off 
at another drill hole after the coal has been 
ignited. 

The importance of this potential source of 
needed energy is so great that a major re- 
search and development program is justified. 
In this country we must cope with many 
problems. Coal deposits vary in their dis- 
tance below the surface, the pitch of the 
coal bed, the thickness of the coal seams, 
and the nature of the coal. The analysis of 
the coal, its moisture content, its volatile- 
matter content, its coking properties, and 
the character and quantity of ash all affect 
gasification. Therefore, an extensive knowl- 
edge of coal deposits and the behavior of 
coals under gasification conditions is a pre- 
requisite for a proper attack on a problem 
of this magnitude. Cost will be an impor- 
tant factor and u!timately there is excellent 
reason to believe energy drawn from coal 
burned underground will be considerably 
cheaper than energy from coal as now mined. 

Some of the complexities of the problem 
have been indicated. It should also be 
pointed out that field tests of underground 
gasification can be made only on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to duplicate combustion 
and gasification conditions as they would 
exist in commercial practice. Operation of 
such projects would be continuous and men 
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must be provided for operation 24 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The new possibilities opened up by the 
underground gasification of coal ard by the 
research which would be provided in the bill 
that I have introduced into the Congress 
are almost unlimite+. This work offers the 
only new conception for releasing energy 
from coal which has appeared for centuries. 
In addition to eliminating the need for 
sending thousands of men underground 
daily throughout their lives, it brings the 
heat energy from the coal to the surface in 
a form which is particularly useful to man- 
kind. The gas from the workings is directly 
usable for the production of pipeline gas 
which is in such great demand in our popu- 
lated cities. It can be used for the produc- 
tion of gasoline and oil as well as for the 
production of important chemicals, includ- 
ing fertilizers. All of this is in addition to 
direct application for the generation of elec- 
tric power. It is apparent that this legisla- 
tion and the research which it provides are 
of such Nation-wide importance that it 
should not be delayed. It is obviously im- 
portant to the coal-producing States, but 
it is equally as important to all other States 
which use natural gas or oil products. In 
short, it offers an economical source of sup- 
ply for the energy which is the keystone of 
our economy. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks further, I include the pro- 
gram of the First International Confer- 
ence on the Underground Gasification of 
Coal at Birmingham and Gorgas, Ala., 
February 12-14, 1952: 

ProcraM, First INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE UNDERGROUND GASIFICATION OF 
Coat aT BIRMINGHAM aNp Gorgas, ALA., 
FEBRUARY 12-14, 1952 


Host committee: L. M. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Alabama Power 
Co.; Dr. Locke White, assistant director, 
Southern Research Institute; J. R. Cudworth, 
Dean, College of Engineering, University of 
Alabama; J. E. Hannum, Dean of Engineer- 
ing, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Cochairmen: Dr. W. C. Schroeder, Assist- 
ant Director, United States Bureau of 
Mines; Milton H. Fies, manager of coal op- 
erations, Alabama Power Co., and consult- 
ing mining engineer, United States Bureau 
of Mines. 


TUESDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 12 


8:30 a. m.: Registration. 

9:30 a. m.: Opening remarks: Dr. Schroe- 
der, cochairman. 

Addresses of welcome: Thomas W. Martin, 
chairman of the board, Alabama Power Co.; 
James W. Morgan, associate commissioner, 
city of Birmingham. 

Greetings: Dr. Ralph B. Draughon, presi- 
dent, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala.; Dr. John M. Gallalee, president, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Dr. W. M. Murray, director, Southern Re- 
search Institute, Birmingham, Ala. 

Response on behalf of the United States 
Department of the Interior: Robert R. Rose, 
Assistant Secretary, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Response on behalf of the United States 
Bureau of Mines: J. J. Forbes, Director, 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

Response for visitors from abroad: Dr. 
Ernest T. Wilkins, principal scientific offi- 
cer, fuel research station, London, England. 

Introductions: Dr. Schroeder. 

12:30 p. m.: Subscription luncheon, 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 12 

2 p. m.: Reconvene in auditorium of Ala- 
bama Power Co. Building for papers on un- 
cGerground gasification methods and proj- 
ects in foreicn countries, underground gasi- 
fication potcutials: 


1. Experiments in Great Britain: Dr. E. T. 
Wilkins, principal scientific officer, fuel re- 
search station, London, England. 

2. Experiments in Russia, Italy, Belgium 
and France (joint paper): Julien Venter, 
director, National Institute of Coal Mining 
and Coa] Utilization Industry, Liége, Bel- 
gium; and Roger Loison, chief engineer, 
French National Coal Research Board, Paris, 
France. 

3. Contribution toward underground gasi- 
fication of coal with oxygen and steam: Dr. 
Albert DeSmaele, chairman of the board of 
directors, SOCOGAZ, Brussels, Belgium. 

4. Chemicals from the products of the un- 
derground gasification of coal: Dr. Carl 
Bordenca, Southern Research Institute, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12 

6 p. m.: Hospitality hour. 

7 p. m.: Conference dinner: Thomas W. 
Martin, tonstmaster. 

Invocation: Dr. Henry M. Edmonds, pastor, 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, Birming- 
ham, Ala 

Remarks: The Honorable Jennings Ran- 
dolph, assistant to the president, Capital 
Airlines, and former Congressman, State of 
West Virginia. 

Address on behalf of visiting European 
scientists: Dr. Albert DeSmaele. 

Remarks: The Honorable Cart ELtrorr, 
Member of Congress, Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama. 

Remarks: The Honorable Laurie BATTLE, 
Member of Congress, Ninth Congressional 
District of Alabama. 

Closing remarks: James M. Barry, presi- 
dent, Alabama Power Co. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13 

8:30 a.m.: Meet at Greyhound Bus Station 
for bus trip to the underground gasification 
project at Gorgas, Ala. 

11 a. m.: Inspection of the project. 

1 p. m.: Luncheon. 

2:30 p. m.: Presentation of papers on un- 
derground gasification work in the United 
States (Milton H. Fies, cochairman, pre- 
siding) : 

1. Summary of experiments at Gorgas, 
Ala.: James L. Elder, resident engineer, 
United States Bureau of Mines, Gorgas, Ala. 

2. Experiments using the electrolinking 
process: Dr. Erich Sarapuu, Sinclair Coal 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

8. Oil production by heat from burning 
coal veins: Frederick Squires and Edmund S. 
Merriam, Champaign, Il. 

THURSDAY, FEPRUARY 14 

9 a. m.: Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 

9:15 a. m.: Tutwiler Hotel: Board special 
busses for tour, arranged by Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, of industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential sections of Birming- 
ham with brief stops at Alabama Byproducts 
Corp.’s Tarrant byproduct plant, Tarrant; 
Lloyd Noland Hospital for view of operations 
of Tennessee Coal and Iron Division, United 
States Steel Co., Fairfield; luncheon with 
Fairfield Kiwanis Club; Southern Research 
Institute; Medical Center of Birmingham; 
Vulcan Park. 

February 15-16: 
meetings. 


Technical committee 


Location of Atomic Energy Plants in 
Ashland Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the citizens of Jefferson County, Ky., 
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which includes the city of Louisville, are 
very much concerned about the possibil- 
ity of the installation of a $1,000,000,000 
atomic-energy plant along the Jefferson- 
Oldham County border. This plant will 
use a lot of the land remaining in Jeffer- 
son County for residential expansion. 
Because the Ohio River borders Louis- 
ville on two sides and because of indus- 
trial development in the southern and 
western end of the county, the city can 
only grow up the river in an easterly di- 
rection. 

The citizens have been protesting vig- 
orously to their Representatives in the 
Fouse and Senate and to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. All Kentuckians 
realize the need for a broader economic 
opportunity for the people of our State. 
Kentucky wants this plant. However, 
the need in other portions of the State is 
far greater than in the Louisville area. 
Furthermore, Louisville would have 
trouble absorbing additional population 
at present. Private industry is now en- 
gaged in the investment of several hun- 
dred million dollars in Louisville during 
the next 5 years. 

The following article by Mr. Joe Crea- 
son, which appeared in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal on April 18, points out 
the advantages of the Ashland, Ky., 
area for this proposed plant. In 
my opinion, this is the best positive sug- 
gestion which has come from any Ken- 
tucky citizen or group of persons con- 
cerning the location of this plant: 


Wuy Nor CONsIDER THE ASHLAND AREA FOR 
THaT BILLION-DOLLAR ATOMIC PLANT? 
(By Joe Creason) 

Word seeping out of Washington indicates 
that the Ohio River Valley is near the top 
of the list of possible sites for that new 
billion-dollar Atomic Energy Commission 
gaseous-diffusion plant. 

And since the Ohio twists and turns along 
some 664 miles of Kentucky's northern bor- 
der, it seems safe to assume this State has 
a chance of landing the project. 

Considering the peculiar requirements of 
such a project—plenty of coal and water, an 
adequate labor market, good transportation, 
and a location fairly immune from possible 
air attack, to name a few—four areas in 
Kentucky appear tailor-made to fit Atomic 
Energy Commission needs. 

Those locations are the lower Green River 
country near Central City, the upper Ken- 
tucky River area near Hazard, the outer pla- 
teau section around Corbin, and the north- 
eastern Kentucky region centered around 
Ashland. 


LOUISVILLE AND CINCINNATI OBJECT 


In the limited anouncements it has made 
concerning the new project, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has hinted, and broadly, 
that it wishes to locate near an already 
established industrial-metropolitan com- 
munity. This, it says, is to avoid con- 
structing a Government-owned-and operated 
community. 

Louisville and Cincinnati, the two largest 
metropolitan and industrial areas in the 
Ohio Valley, have indicated in phrases cal- 
culated to rouse the dead if necessary that 
they simply don’t want the plant. 

Cincinnati has indicated indirectly that 
it would have no objections to the plant 
being built in its general area if it were 
Placed on the Kentucky side of the river. 
There has been talk that the Atomic Energy 
Commission is investigating a location in 
the Boone-Kenton-Campbell County tri- 
angle. That section would meet Atomic En- 
ergy Commission requirements that the 
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plant be near a metropolitan area and would 
offer good transportation. 

Of the four Kentucky locations suggested 
previously as having what the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission might consider A-appeal, the 
first three—Central City, Hazard, Corbin— 
unfortunately don’t fall in the class of es- 
tablished industrial communities. 


ASHLAND HAS INDUCEMENTS 

However, the fourth, the Ashland area, 
does fit that description. Next to Louisville 
and Cincinnati, the Ashland-Huntingdon, 
W. Va., section is the largest metropolitan 
area in the valley below Pittsburgh. 

Briefly, Ashland and the three-State area 
fanning out from it in a 15-mile radius can 
dangle six strong inducements before the 
Atomic Energy Commission: 

1. Above-flood, riverside plant locations 
near an industrial-metropolitan area. 

2. Adequate rail, water, highway, and air 
transportation facilities. 

3. Availability in adequate quantities of 
coal and water, the ingredients needed to 
produce the electric power such a plant 
would require. 

4. Nearnecs to the Big Sandy Valley coal 
field, one of the world’s great producers of 
high-grade soft coal. 

5. Service from one of the Nation's leading 
coal-hauling railroads and location within 
5 miles of the world’s largest coal freight 
assembly yard. 

6. Location in an area traditionally linked 
with and experienced in heavy industry and 
the production of chemicals. 

Draw a circle to cover a 15-mile radius 
with Ashland the center, a position it log- 
ically holds as far as geography and trans- 
portation is concerned. Huntington is on 
the eastern outside of that circle; Greenup, 
Ky., is near the northwestern fringe. Inside 
it lie parts of two Kentucky, two West 
Virginia, and two Ohio counties. 


DOCTORS ARE ABUNDANT 

The population in that limited area alone 
is more than 250,000. More than 25,000 peo- 
ple already work in making steel, chemicals 
and other products, indicating it is indeed 
an established industrial community. 

Ashland is unique in that it has more 
doctors than real-estate salesmen or law- 
yers. It has a fine public-school system, 
including a junior college. Marshall College 
is in Huntington, and Morehead, Ky., State 
College is less than 55 miles away—features 
the AEC has indicated are important in its 
plans. 

Ashland is strategically located from a 
railroad standpoint. The main line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio between Cincinnati and 
Washington and Richmond passes through 
the city. Furthermore, it is the junction 
point of the divisions extending to Louis- 
ville and Detroit. 


PLENTY OF COAL FOR POWER 


The C. & O. is the line serving the Big 
Sandy region, the world’s largest reserve of 
high-grade coal. Every lump of coal mined 
in the section bisected by the Big Sandy 
and its Levisa River Fork passes through 
Ashland for transshipment. 

Some 1,600 loaded cars of coal a day— 
80,000 tons—move to the railroad’s big as- 
sembly yard at Russell, 5 miles north. That 
yard is the largest in the world operated by 
one road, covering more than 830 acres with 
185 miles of track and a capacity for 13,442 
cars, which is an important point in Ash- 
land's favor. 

They say the plant would need 1,800,000 
kilowatts of power. No location in the 
United States could provide that much pow- 
er without added facilities being built. 

Thus, at least one steam plant would have 
to be built. More than 7,000,000 tons of coal 
annually would be needed to produce a peak 
load of 1,800,000 kilowatts. 

Because of its proximity to the limitless 
Pig Sandy sources and the big assembly yard 


at Russell, Ashland would seem in a position 
to meet that coal need cheaper and more 
fully than other locations. 


HOW ABOUT AN INTRODUCTION? 


As for power available now, Ashland is 
main headquarters for the Kentucky and 
West Virginia Power Co., a part of the giant 
American Gas & Electric Co. A new substa- 
tion is being built near Ashland, while the 
parent company is increasing its capacity to 
3,739,000 kilowatts, power that can be sent 
to any part of its system. 

North and west of Ashland, toward Green- 
up, the land is well above the flood stage of 
the river. Once that land was productive 
because of its iron ore. In those days, a 
hundred years ago, the region was one of 
the Nation's big steel centers. 

But the ore petered out. One by one, the 
furnace fires died out. Today the iron-mak- 
ing is centered in Ashland’s huge mills. 
The land where the furnaces stood is thin, 
the farming limited, apparently ideal for de- 
fense purposes. 

Frankly put, the Ashland region would of- 
fer the AEC advantages in return for two 
things it needs most—new job opportunities 
and a shot in the arm for the Bg Sandy coal 
field. 

Although its coal is unmatched in quality, 
the Big Sandy needs outside stimulation, the 
kind that would come from a coal-burning 
industry. 

Maybe Ashland and the AEC should be 
introduced. 


A Democratic Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by my colleague, Representative 
Victor L. ANFusO, at the Monroe County 

emocratic dinner held at Rochester, 
N. Y., on Monday, April 14, 1952. He 
has, in my opinion, done his usual mas- 
terful job and his address should be of 
interest to all who read it with a degree 
of objectivity. It is pleasing to me to 
have the privilege of inserting it in the 
RECORD: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a genuine pleas- 
ure for me to return to the city of Rochester 
where I have so many friends and to enjoy 
again your wonderful welcome. I particu- 
larly wish to acknowledge the hospitality of 
your distinguished chairman, Mr. Roy Bush, 
and I cannot let this occasion go by without 
mentioning the wonderful time j. had here 
last winter when I was the guest of Post- 
master Donald Dailey. 

With your permission and indulgence I 
should like to discuss the present political 
situation as I see it. 

Perhaps I can’t go back as many years as 
some of our distinguished guests gathered 
here. But I can go back to 1914 when I came 
here as an immigrant boy of 8 to find the 
liberty and the security which had been 
denied to me in the country of my birth. 

Having attained the lofty position of Mem- 
ber of Congress, speaking for and on behalf 
of the people of the United States, you can 
understand how proud and grateful I am 
for the blessings this country has conferred 
on me, No sacrifice is therefore too much 
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for me to make which would help preserve 
this glorious country of ours. 

I speax of sacrifices because I am afraid 
we will all have to make them in the years 
ahead if the United States is to remain the 
kind of nation every citizen wants it to be 
and the haven every foreigner dreams 
about. In other words, America without its 
four great freedoms would be reduced to the 
mediocrity of most of the*nations in the 
world today: (1) Freedom of speech and ex- 
pression; (2) freedom of every person to 
worship God; (3) freedom from want; (4) 
freedom from fear. 

Many changes are taking place today which 
are causing a great deal of unrest. Now, 
I've seen unrest in other countries and what 
has resulted from it. 

As we approach the presidential campaign 
of 1952 we must take cognizance of this 
unrest. We must be determined—all of 
us—not just one man, as was done in 1948, 
but all of us with a voice to speak and facts 
at our disposal to strengthen the will of 
our people against the dangers ahead. 

A privileged few, greedy to the point that 
they profited on sweatshops, child labor, 
unhealthy employment conditions, and who 
brought the country to the brink of ruin 
in 1932, are again trying to get back into 
power. And make no mistake, they will, 
too, unless we give the unadulterated facts 
to the people. Some Republicans resent this 
old-guard influence, and while they regis- 
ter Republican, on election day they vote 
Democratic. I am grateful to the large 
percentage of Republicans who have voted 
for me in the past. 

Now to get our message to the people we 
may have to do it as Paul Revere did, on 
horseback, figuratively speaking; from street 
corners, house-to-house canvass, and at every 
public gathering we can get to, big or small. 
We certainly can't do it through the news- 
papers, because the majority of them are 
owned and controlled by these old-guard 
Republicans. 

Do we have a message for the American 
people? I should say we do, and that mes- 
sage has been written in blood, sweat, and 
tears by the sacrifices of such men as Alfred 
E. Smith, Herbert H. Lehman, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman, and 
the great multitude of common people all 
over America. 

Let us interpret this message in the issues 
that we will be obliged to meet in the 
campaign—and my friends, let’s not pull any 
punches. We either have a good case or 
we do not. If we do not have a case, no 
matter what we say or do, it won't con- 
vince an enlightened electorate. If we have 
a strong case, as I personally believe we have, 
we can count on the common sense of the 
American pecple to accept it. 

Now, what are the issues which will be 
raised? And let’s not side-step them. 

No. 1: The issue of corruption in Govern- 
ment. The Republicans have spent the last 
2 years on this one issue, and they think 
they have something. 

Now I am qualified to say something about 
this issue becaus: I happen to be a member 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee of the House cf Representatives, and I 
know something about the civil-service 
workers. I hate corruption in any form, and 
I would punish the few public officeholders 
who have betrayed their trust. However, to 
scandalize the whole service, more than 
2,500,000 men and women, have their chil- 
dren pointed out and ridiculed in schools 
and on playgrounds because someone took a 
mink coat, accepted a pocket book, or a 
briefcase as a gift is contrary to the basic 
principles of justice and fair play. You and 
I know that this happens everyday in private 
business and in far greater proportions. 

It is important to note that whatever 
crimes have been uncovered under a Demo- 
cratic administration, they have been cleaned 
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up by the same administration. A Demo- 
cratic-controlled committee of the House of 
Representatives has ferreted out wrong- 
doing in the Internal Revenue Bureau, and 
a Democratic-controlled committee of the 
Senate !s doing the same Job with respect to 
the Justice Department. And this is the 
way it should be. Democrats who are honest 
and sacrificing themselves for the public 
good will not stand for anyone in our ranks 
bringing dishonor to our party and our 
country. 

But now, since the Republicans have 
raised the issue, let us look into their record 
on sin and corruption. You do not have to 
go back 50 or 100 years to make out a case 
against them. You have only to turn the 
clock back to the last period when the Re- 
publicans were in control to find the most 
corrupt administration in the history of the 
United States. “Let's look at the record,” 
as Al Smith used to say. Here’s some exam- 
ples of the Republican record: 

Harry Daugherty, the Attorney General, 
was kicked out of the Cabinet for selling 
pardons. Jesse Smith, Daugherty'’s room- 
mate, shot himself about an alleged $7,000,000 
payoff. I said $7,000,000, not $7,000—a lot 
of money in those days and a lot of money 
now. 

Remember Charles Forbes? He was an 
Army deserter before the Republicans named 
him as Veterans’ Administrator. This fair- 
haired boy inaugurated an orgy of theft that 
cost the taxpayers $200,000,000 until he went 
to jail. You may recall that Albert Fall, 
Secretary of the Interior, was convicted of 
accepting a #100,000 bribe. But worse than 
that was the legislation proposed in those 
days that favored monopolies, the greed of 
the few, as against the welfare of the great 
majority of our people. Remember that 
social security, old-age benefits, unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and other social gains were made under 
Democratic administrations both in this 
State and in the Nation. 

No, my friends, I don't think the Repub- 
licans are going to get very far on this issue 
of sin and corruption in Government, if you 
but let the people know the facts. 

No, 2: The next important issue is taxa- 
tion. 

My friends, I suppose you know that 85 
percent of the taxes we pay go to keep our 
Nation strong in these days of international 
uncertainty. There isn’t a person in the 
United States who would rather see our 
country so weak, sO unprepared that she 
would become an easy prey to any Commu- 
nistic attack. 

One of the candidates for the Republican 
nomination, General Eisenhower, a military 
general, certainly would never advocate that 
we reduce our military preparations. As a 
matter of Tact, he appeared before a Joint 
Session of the Congress last year and pleaded 
for much larger appropriations. His testi- 
mony before the committees of the Congress 
has been to the same effect. 

There is nothing to this issue of high 
taxes, and the American people won't be 
fooled by it. 

Let me tell you something else, and for 
this the Republicans certainly can’t take 
credit. 

Last year, after paying Federal taxes, the 
American people had nearly three times as 
much income left over than they had after 
Federal taxes in the best yers of either the 
Hoover or the Coolidge administrations. By 
the end of this year the American people will 
have had more income left, after Federal 
taxes, in two administrations under Presi- 
dent Truman than they had left after Fed- 

eral taxes in all the Republican administra- 
tions we have ever had all put together. 

I think that that disposes of the two pre- 
ferred Republican issues. 

Now let me tell you what I think is the 
real important issue facing the American 
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people. I think that in the final analysis 
the people want an administration which is 
genuinely interested in their welfare and not 
an administration whose only program has 
been to favor the privileged few over the 
vast majority of our people. 

Let’s look again at the record. Let’s take— 

1. Business: 

(a) In 1933 there were only 141,769 manu- 
facturing plants in the Nation. This jumped 
to 240,881 manufacturing establishments in 
1949. 

(b) In 1933 there were 6,055,737 produc- 
tion workers. This is up to close to 12,000,- 
000 workers today. 

(c) Production workers earned only $5,- 
261,577,000 in 1933. Today their wages have 
jumped close to $35,000,000,000. 

(d) Under Hoover's administration, we 
had some 15 million unemployed, and we of 
Italian extraction remember only too well 
how much suffering existed at that time. 

2. Let’s look at the farmer: 

(a) Gross income of the United States 
farmers in 1950 totaled $32,000,000,000, equal 
to that of the production workers. It was 
only $1,800,000,000 in 1932. Farm mortgages, 
an excellent index of rural prosperity, have 
decreased steadily s‘nce 1933. More than 
$6,600,000,000 in mortgages was outstanding 
in 1940. In 1950 the debts had been re- 
duced to $5,400,000,000. 

(b) Before 1935 only 11 percent of the 
farms had electric lights. With the estab- 
lishment of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration by a Democratic administration, we 
find that on March 28, 1951, 84 percent of the 
farms had electricity. 

3. Let us look at our bank deposits. No 
one can deny that they are safe now. Bank 
failures are a thing of the past: 

(a) On June 30, 1932, only $35,484,000,000 
was deposited in United States commercial 
banks. By December 30, 1950, deposits in 
banks had increased to $153,497,611,000. 

(b) In 1932, 1,453 banks with deposits to- 
talling $706,000,000 failed. None failed in 
1950. 

4. Homes: 

More Americans own homes than ever be- 
fore. On July 31, 1951, the Federal Housing 
Administration had outstanding im the 
United States 15,024,026 insured loans and 
mortgages on homes and for property im- 
provement. Again, it should be pointed out 
that during the Hoover Republican admin- 
istration millions of families lost their 
homes. 

5. Veterans’ programs: 

The veterans of both World War I and 
World War II can certainly thank a Demo- 
cratic Congress for the aid they have re- 
ceived. 

In the years ending June 30, 1950, the 
Veterans’ Administration spent $9,652,982,- 
835.30 in the United States for (1) pensions 
and compensations and retirement benefits; 
(2) vocational rehabilitation program; and 
(3) for maintenance of veterans’ hospitals, 
etc. 

Such is the record of the Democratic Par- 
ty. It has raised the status of the Ameri- 
can people from despair and ruin in 1932 
to prosperity in 1952, with the great major- 
ity of our farmers, workers, and business- 
men owning their own homes, with money 
in the bank and security for their old age. 
Can anyone truthfully say that he isn't bet- 
ter off today than he was 20 or 25 years ago? 
My friends, let me assure you that when the 
political ballyhoo is over, the American peo- 
ple will ask for economic progress and pros- 
perity. This, the Democratic Party has giv- 
en to them. 

The American people will ask for prepar- 
edness and security. The Democratic Party 
is providing both. 

But above all else, the American people 
will fervently cry for peace, and this job 
they will never entrust to a party led by 








leaders who place the dollar sign above hu- 
man lives. Remember that. 

To touch briefly on the foreign policy: 
The foreign policy is something on which the 
Republicans are in complete disagreement. 
No one knows where they stand. Most Re- 
publican leaders favor the Democratic for- 
eign policy and openly say so. 

One aspirant for the Republican nomina- 
tion for President, Mr. Tart, has changed 
his mind so often on the foreign policy that 
it is generally felt that he has none. 

On the other hand, the Democratic for- 
eign policy has been forceful and consistent. 
It has stopped Russian aggression in its 
tracks. Moreover, a Democratic foreign pol- 
icy has united the freedom-loving countries 
as a bulwark against further Russian ag- 
gression. This unity and strength is the 
surest guarantee we have for peace in this 
war-ridden world. 

Peace and not profit is our goal—the su- 
preme goal of the Democratic Party. 





Schedule of Visits in My District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr.McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
of the opinion that a Congressman 
should be in his district to visit and con- 
fer with his constitutents as often as 
time will allow. 

When Congress adjourns in the sum- 
mer I expect to return home and to be 
available for conferences with residents 
of the Fourth District in the courthouse 
of each county seat between 9 a. m. and 
4 p. m., in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 

Lima, Allen County: Monday and 
Tuesday, July 14 and 15; Wapakoneta, 
Auglaize County: Wednesday, July 16; 
Greenville, Darke County: Thursday, 
July 17; Celina, Mercer County: Friday, 
July 18; Troy, Miami County: Monday, 
July 21; Eaton, Preble County: Tues- 
day, July 22; Sidney, Shelby County: 
Wednesday, July 23. 

No appointment will be necessary. 
Any problem or opinion touching official 
duties will be a proper subject for con- 
ference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office 
during the time that the Congress is not 
t——gpaame except on the days scheduled 
above. 





Senator Wiley Speaks With Voice of 
Statesman Vandenberg 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 192 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to enclose and 
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commend to the careful attention of the 
membership of this body an editorial 
which appeared in the April 22, 1952, 
edition of the Milwaukee Journal. 

In the heat of preelection partisan- 
ship, during which the basic issues and 
a sincere concern for the welfare of the 
entire Nation are frequently relegated to 
a secondary position by those who strive 
to further their personal political ambi- 
tions, it is indeed heartening to come 
upon statements devoid of such undesir- 
able features, bringing forth instead the 
considered opinions arrived at through 
a calm and objective analysis of facts 
involved and seasoned with knowledge 
and understanding. 

Because of the critical international 
situation and the magnitude of stakes 
involved in the pursuance of our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy, it is my sincere hope 
that the approach exemplified by the 
senior Senator from my State in the 
below-described instance will be widely 
adopted. 

The editorial follows: 


SEnaTorR WILEY SPEaKs WITH Volcez or StTaTEs- 
MAN VANDENBERG 


Senator Wirry, Republican of Wisconsin, 
has added greatly to his stature by refusing 
to allow political considerations to color his 
views on American foreign policy even in a 
heated election year. 

Speaking to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, Senator Wizey raised himself 
head and shoulders above some in his party 
who have placed their own political advan- 
tage above the need for the Nation to pre- 
sent a united front to the world. 

He furnished a voice of reason which was 
particularly notable by comparison with the 
irresponsible voices of such men as Senator 
Tarr, Republican, of Ohio, Senator Mc- 
CartTuy, Republican, of Wisconsin, and 
others who have been willing to wreck our 
foreign policy for political gain. 

WIrLey, as he has many times in the past, 
praised the many great accomplishments of 
what he called our nonpartisan foreign 
policy. He praised the accomplishments of 
the able and distinguished Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. But, more important, he 
hit at those who irresponsibly attack both 
Acheson and the foreign policy in these 
words: 

“I will oppose, as a matter of principle, 
not personality, the efforts of anyone within 
my own party, or in any other party, who 
has the mistaken idea that simply because 
the other fellow recommended a policy, it 
is necessarily wrong. We are first and last of 
that breed called Americans. 

“I will oppose the effort of anyone in 
either party to assume it is good politics 
or good sense to criticize others unjustifi- 
ably. The American people know that there 
is a time and place for criticism. But they 
also know that what is always needed most 
of all is constructive suggestion, affirmative 
emphasis, and not mere negativism.” 

“Our big job now,” he added, “is not to 
dwell on the mistakes of the past.” It is, 
rather, to recognize our real gains, correct 
our errors, and decide the question “Where 
do we go from here?” 

These are the words of statesmanship. 
They contrast happily with the mud-slinging, 
treason methods of Senator Mc- 
CarTHy. They contrast equally well with 
the carping, “yes, but,” “all out half way” 
policies of Senator Tart, who wavers between 
denying that international problems exist 
and charging that they have been improperly 
dealt with. 

Senator Wier has said what needed to be 
said—for his party and the Nation. It took 
courage to differ so sharply with the Senate 
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leadership of his party, and with the vindic- 
tive junior Senator of his own State. Sena- 
tor Wizer’s statement showed how much he 
merits the praise of Secretary Acheson for 
“kindness and helpfulness, and a code of 
values that has put the interests of his 
country before any. partisan or personal ad- 
vantage.” 

More, he earned comparison with the late 
Senator Vandenberg, champion of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy, whose position as 
ranking minority member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Senator WILEY 
now holds. His talk was, as President Alex- 
ander Jones, of the editors’ association, 
said, “reminiscent of Vandenberg.” And, as 
Jones added, “I can think of no higher 
praise.” 


Missouri Floods: Monument to New 
Dealism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than $1,000,000,000 in damage has been 
done along the Missouri Basin by the 
fioods which have devastated rich areas 
of seven States. This money, expended 
for the dams which have been recom- 
mended for years by engineers and Con- 
gressmen, would have gone a long way 
toward preventing this terrible destruc- 
tion. 

The Missouri Basin Survey Commis- 
sion, which was established after last 
year’s floods, has just begun its work, 
and no comprehensive program has been 
presented. But the big obstacle to an 
all-out attack upon the problem is the 
sharp division within the administration 
over the proper approach to the problem. 

We could long ago have inaugurated a 
flood-control plan, but the White House 
has been pressing for an extension of 
the Federal Government’s activities in 
direct competition with private utility 
expansion. The White House staff would 
like a new TVA in the Missouri, not flood 
prevention. A substantial majority of 
the State governments in this area be- 
lieves that there is no need for this kind 
of development. They are willing to rely 
upon private enterprise to furnish light 
and power. They do need Federal help 
for flood control. This is just another 
illustration of the determination of the 
New Deal-Fair Dealers to sit it out on 
their own line rather than accept what 
the people require. If you will not take 
cake, we will not let you have bread. 


Low-Rental Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


F CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include in the Recorp a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of New Haven, Conn., urging reconsid- 
eration of the drastic action taken by the 
House in limiting low-rental public hous- 
ing starts to 5,000 units for the coming 
fiscal year: 


Whereas the mayor’s commission on re- 
location has brought to our attention the 
threatened curtailment of the low rental 
public housing program in the city of New 
Haven, by virtue of recent congressional 
action which operates to limit such housing 
to 5,000 dwelling units for the entire Nation 
during the ensuing fiscal year; and 

Whereas the city of New Haven is faced 
with large scale relocation problems in the 
immediate future, the success of which re- 
quires an expansion of the public-housing 
program; and 

Whereas a shortage of low rental housing 
exists tn the city of New Haven: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of aldermen of 
the city of New Haven respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to reconsider 
its recent action and comply with the request 
of the President of the United States for the 
authorization of 75,000 dwelling units for 
the ensuing fiscal year; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the two United States Senators from 
Connecticut and the Congressman from the 
Third Congressional District. 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is worth while to call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that 
some confusion exists in the minds of 
Federal employees as to whether the so- 
called Thomas rider on the independent 
offices appropriation bill is retroactive. 

This rider, of course, was on the bill 
when it came to the floor of the House. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Tuomas of Texas, did not regard this 
rider as being retroactive in its effect. 
I quote from his words on page 2692 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of March 21, 
as follows: 

The Federal employees are not kicking 
about this because they know it is not retro- 
active. They are not Kicking because we are 
not taking anything away from them. 


The membership of the House took 
this view of the, legislation and the bill 
Was passed as it came from the commit- 
tee. No motion was made to change the 
lancuage. 

Because of the fact that thi- so-called 
Thomas rider has caused a fear that ac- 
cumulated leave may be taken away 
from employees to whom it has accrued, 
I think it is worth while to settle that 
doubt once and for all. 

While I am sure that no Member of 
the House felt that the Thomas rider 
would affect accumulated annual leave, 
a clarification of the language will allay 
the fears which have arisen on this 
subject. 
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I have, therefore, conferred with the 
Senate Appropriations Committee where 
the bill is now pending. Hearings are 
now being held on the bill in the Senate 
committee. Although I believe, along 
with the House membership, that the bill 
will not affect any accumulated leave 
at all, I am requesting the Senate com- 
mittee to adopt language regarding the 
annual leave provisions of the bill which 
will make it clear beyond any shadow of 
doubt that accumulated leave will not be 
disturbed because of any provision in 
that bill. 


The Baruch Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 4, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune with re- 
gard to the Baruch Houses, a city hous- 
ing project to be located in my district. 

Not only the city of New York but 
the entire country is grateful to Bernard 
Baruch for his many, many contributions 
to the welfare of this country. As 
pointed out in this editorial, it is fitting 
that there be concrete evidence of the 
esteem in which the entire Baruch fam- 
ily is held by the people of my com- 
munity in the city of New York and an 
evidence of the great philanthropic work 
of Mr. Laruch’s father, Dr. Simon 
Baruch. 

The editorial follows: 

THE BarvucH HOUSES 

A sign held proudly aloft on the lower 
East Side the other day bore the inscription: 
“The children of Grand Street Settlement 
welcome the new Baruch Houses.” The plac- 
ard really told two stories, one, of the great 
slum-clearance work which has transformed 
the lower East Side; the other of the homage 
being paid to one of America’s great families. 
The new $31,410,000 project, which will have 
apartments for 2,194 families by the summer 
of 1953, is named for Dr. Simon Baruch, who 
built a public bathhouse on its site in the 
early days of this cen.ury. But, as City Con- 
struction Coordinator Robert Moses said in 
his dedicatory talk, it might well be named 
for the entire Baruch family, two of whose 
members, Bernard and Herman Baruch, were 
on hand for the ground breaking. 

This city offers no prouder evidence of its 
progress in the last generation than in the 
new low-rent projects that have risen all 
over town with Federal, State, and city Gov- 
ernments all chipping in. The change is 
particularly noticeable on the East Side, 
which already has contributed more than its 
share of great men to the worlds of govern- 
ment, business, and labor. Thanks to the 
current transformation, the children of to- 
day will have an even greater opportunity 
than their parents to grow into responsible 
and useful citizens. Some of these thoughts 
may have been in the mind of Bernard Ba- 
ruch as he cheerfully wielded the shovel 
that turned up the first scoop of dirt for the 
foundation of the Baruch house. Plans are 


afoot to install a bust of Mr. Baruch in the 
project. A better symbol might be a park 
bench upon which he and all other good citi- 
zens could rest on a pleasant summer after- 
noon and contemplate the great work that 
has been achieved in their time. 


You Can’t Buy Friendship With Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the folks 
who have been telling us all about the 
success with which the West has been ca- 
joling, wheedling, and otherwise alluring 
Marshall Tito, of Yugoslavia, must be 
wondering at the recent news out of Bel- 
grade. This week, some 250,000 to 300,- 
000 Yugoslavs organized a mass dem- 
onstration in their capital city to pro- 
test against the London conference deal- 
ing with a change in the government of 
Trieste. 

Tito wants to be sure that Trieste does 
not go to Italy. His marchers blocked 
traffic in front of the United States Em- 
bassy. They shouted, “The London con- 
ference must cease.” Our friends in 
Yugoslavia love us so much that there 
are always regular details of police in 
front of the American offices in Bel- 
grade. They were heavily reinforced on 
this occasion by additional officers. The 
significant part of this affair is the fact 
that it is the first such demonstration in 
years, and it was whipped up by loud 
speakers through the Government-con- 
trolled outlets, radio announcements, 
and all the paraphernalia of the totali- 
tarian state. 

If we have learned anything from our 
experiences over the years, it ought to be 
this: You cannot do business with the 
dictators. If you try, you get the busi- 
ness. They will take you over the coals 
for everything you have got. 


Cheese Embargo Unjust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a message spon- 
sored by six different associations repre- 
senting importers of foreign-made 
cheeses. This message, addressed to the 
American public, appeared in the New 
York Times recently and clearly reveals 
the recent restrictions imposed by Con- 
gress on imported cheese as both unfair 
and unnecessary. Apparently the end 
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result from this ill-advised action will be 
to deprive European countries of earned 
American dollars which would be spent 
in purchasing American goods and the 
loss to Americans of quality imported 
cheeses which they have heretofore en- 
joyed. 
The message follows: 

A Lerrer From Evropean CHEESE MAKERS 


DeaR Mr. AND Mrs. America: You have 
been a most loyal user of our products. You 
have discovered that cheese is one of the 
finest and most economical vf protein foods, 
and your increased consumption of these 
varieties of cheese has resulted in a tre- 
mendous expansion of the foreign-type 
cheese industry in the United States. We 
thank you sincerely. 

Soon you will be faced with a shortage of 
imported cheese. Please do not think that 
we, the producers of your favorite varieties— 
Roquefort from France, Blue and Samsoe 
from Denmark, Edam and Gouda from Hol- 
land, Parmesan, Pecorino and Provolone 
from Italy, Gjetost and Nokkelost from Nor- 
way, Swiss and Gruyere from Switzerland, 
and others—are withholding these cheeses 
from you. By no means. This shortage is 
the result of the restrictions Congress im- 
posed on imported cheese as part of the 
Defense Production Act of 1951. 

These restrictions create difficulties both 
for you and for us. During recent years 
America has been following the policy of en- 
couraging European countries to increase 
their production in order that they may earn 
dollars with which to buy products made in 
America. This policy has had the wholesome 
effect of stimulating European countries to 
stand on their own feet, and has also pro- 
vided broader markets for agricultural and 
industrial items which America is eager to 
sell abroad. 

Europe buys six times as much American 
agricultural products as it sells to the United 
States. Restrictions on our sales of cheese to 
you will curtail our purchases of American 
cotton, grains, oils, citrus fruits, tobacco, and 
many others. 

The American producers and consumers 
know this to be true. The following groups 
already have filed official protest against 
these cheese import restrictions: American 
Farm Bureau Federation; National Farmers 
Union; American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion; American Cotton Council; Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Tobacco Associ- 
ated; International Association of Ma- 
chinists; General Federation of Women's 
Clubs; International Trade Section, New 
York Board of Trade. 

American produces more than one billion 
pounds of cheese a year. Normally, you im- 
port only about 5 percent of the cheese which 
you consume. In fact, during the first 6 
months of last year the United States im- 
ported only 28,000,000 pounds of cheese, 
while it exported 39,000,000 pounds of Amer- 
ican-made cheese. 

So when you go to your grocer, Mr. and 
Mrs. America, and fail to find the usual va- 
rieties of imported cheese, please don’t blame 
the clerk, or us, the producers and shippers 
of imported cheese. This condition is caused 
by the cheese import restrictions. We do 
hope, however, that it may again become pos- 
sible for your to buy your favorite imported 
cheese—as much as you need or desire. 
Meanwhile, we thought you would like to 
know the reasons for the developing shortage 
of imported cheese. 

ASSOCIAZIONE LATTIERO CASEARIA, ROME. 

DENMARK CHEESE ASSOCIATION. 

HOLLAND CHEESE EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION, 

NORWEGIAN DaIrRies SALES ASSOCIATION. 

RoqvueEForT ASSOCIATION, INC. 

SWITZERLAND CHEESE ASSOCIATION, INC, 
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Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 23, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, 


what 


happened to the “draft Truman” drive? 


Address of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force, on the occasion of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-seventh anniversary of 
the Battle of Lexington, at Lexington, 
Mass., Saturday, April 19, 1952: 

It is an honor to be at this famous place 
on this famous anniversary. Indeed, at a 
time of doubt, incertainty, and gathering 
peril, I can imagine a no more inspiring 
experience for Americans than to repair for 
spiritual replenishment to the village green 
of Lexington where the seeds of what has 
become a mighty Nation were watered by the 
blood of patriots. 

The Massachusetts countryside has always 
had a special meaning for me. Some of my 
earliest American ancestors settled on the 
Massachusetts coast, and I was raised not far 
from here, at a time when life was a good 
deal simpler than most of us find it today. 

We are a young Nation—so young that 
three lifetimes could cover its entire span. 
When my grandmother was a young woman 
at Newburyport there was still alive in Lex- 
ington a survivor of the event we celebrate 
today. I understand that this man, Jona- 
than Harrington, lived to the age of 95— 
long enough to attend the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the episode in which he took 
part as a fifer in the Lexington Company of 
Minutemen. 

May we all live so long. May we all meet 
here again on the two hundredth anni- 
versary in 1975. May we all have reason 
then to be as proud as John Harrington of 
what we have done for the Nation, and of 
the Nation itself. 

But instead of wondering what may be- 
come of the Nation a quarter of a century 
hence, it might be more profitable for us 
to speculate briefly upon what Jonathan 
Parker, were he standing here today, would 
think of our Nation as it enters the last 
quarter of the second century of its inde- 
pendent existence. Better still, what would 
Capt. John Parker think—the Captain Parker 
of the Lexington Company of Minutemen 
who lined up his militiamen on this same 
green and bade them stand against a column 
four times their number? 

Captain Parker had some 12 years earlier 
served with Washington in the French War. 
He was, from all accounts, a simple man. 
We would expect Captain Parker to be stun- 
ned by the size and wealth of a nation whose 
destiny, by @ simple act, he helped so much 


to shape. We would expect him to be im- 
pressed and even gratified by the immense 
power that has come to us—a power that 
subdued the vast continental wilderness that 
he remembered and that now reaches across 
the oceans, influencing the fate of many, 
many nations. But I would like to think 
that Captain Parker, after the first wild 
glance of surprise, would begin to look 
searchingly beyond the immediate material 
facade—beyond the immense cities and the 
smoking factories of mid-twentieth cen- 
tury America; past the four-lane highways 
and the railroad networks connecting them; 
and behind the airplanes, the motels, the 
television antennae, and all the other para- 
phernalia of creature comfort and power 
with which our energy and inventiveness 
have endowed us in such ample measure. 

It could be, of course, that Captain Parker 
may not have had an altogether clear idea 
of precisely what history expected of him 
that morning, 177 years ago. But there can 
be little doubt as to why he was there. It 
had to do with the idea of liberty and the 
rights of free men. 

Three years before the selectmen of Lex- 
ington had sent to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature this pledge: “We would be ready to 
sacrifice our estates and everything dear, 
yes, and life itself, to support the common 
cause.” The cause of liberty, an Ameri- 
can’s right to live by no man’s leave. And 
I can imagine Captain Parker, having taken 
stock of the people we are today. I can 
imagine his asking himself: Yes, this power 
and wealth are all very fine. But what else 
have these new Americans done with what 
we gave them? What is going on inside 
their heads? Do they still hold first the 
things that were first with us? 

The United States has always been some- 
thing more than just a nation. From the 
beginning it has also represented an idea. 
Georze Washington once put it this way: 
“Liberty and self-government are finally 
staked on the experiment entrusted to the 
American people.” Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury later the American Revolution that 
began at this spot appeared in Abraham 
Lincoln's eyes as “the germ which has vege- 
tated and still is to grow and expand into 
universal liberty for all mankind.” And 150 
years later Woodrow Wilson interpreted the 
American destiny to mean that we were 
charged with setting “a responsible example 
to all the world of what free government 
is and can do.” The American idea can be 
summed up in a sample phrase: That gov- 
ernment exists for the man, not man for 
the government; that the individual is an 
end, not the means. 

By this definition our forebears would un- 
doubtedly find much in us to approve. Our 
society may still be far from perfection, but 
at least it is everywhere permeated by the 
great ideal of personal liberty. We respect 
that idea) in our national life. We desire 
it for others. When the founding fathers 
asserted the inalienable human right to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” they 
spoke not merely for themselves; they spoke 
for men everywhere. I dare say that they 
would approve of what we are trying to do, 
for example, through the United States and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
There this Nation is engaged in the formid- 
able task of organizing and strengthening a 
community of free peoples to oppose the 
threat of a ruthless imperialism. 

I am reasonably certain, too, they would 
know instinctively why we are fighting in 
Korea and would perceive in that action, 
so far from our native shore, an extension 
of an historic responsibility. In these im- 
portant particulars we continue to behave 
like a great nation. 

But in certain other respects I doubt that 
we would necessarily be judged with unquali- 
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fied approval. John Adams said that the 
moving force behind the Revolution was the 
desire among the colonists to be rid of Brit- 
ish rule, by which he meant the tyrannical 
imposition of British will. But the tyranny 
of an eighteenth-century King, as our Revo- 
lutionary forebears know it, was a fairly con- 
siderate restraint, compared to the tyranny 
of the twentieth-century totalitarian state, 
with its ruthless perversion of human values. 
Our ancestors, as they measured our mixed- 
up and divided world, would soon see all 
about us a growing danger to men far dead- 
lier than anything known to their day. 

But there is, I think, a simple explanation 
for many things that disturb those who feel 
that something has gone from American life. 
In my youth a phrase began to be heard— 
“The curse of bigness.” The other day, re- 
flecting upon the difference between the na- 
ture of American life today and what it used 
to be, I decided that one reason why we no 
longer seem able to act with unanimity and 
common purpose is that life has grown al- 
most too complex. 

Only eight Americans were killed on the 
Lexington Green. And when that famous 
day ended, and the British column had been 
pursued all the way to Charlestown, the 
American dead totaled 49 and the British 73. 
But when the news of that action spread 
through the Colonies the people rose in 
anger. 

Our forefathers were slow in their ability 
to communicate with one another. It took 
4 days for the news of Lexington to reach 
New York, and twice as long for the same 
news to reach Washington at Mount Vernon. 
But our forefathers were not slow to action, 
for as the news spread through the scattered 
settlements things began to happen. 

A day after the action at Lexington and 
Concord the entire Massachusetts militia was 
called out, and 2 days later Gen. Artemas 
Ward, the first American Commander in 
Chief, had invested Boston with an army of 
several thousands of volunteers. Sixty days 
later new companies of volunteers arrived 
from Virginia after forced marches of 800 
miles. All this occurred despite the fact 
that the entire series of battles—Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill—had caused only 
600 American casualties. 

Yet during the past 22 months more than 
100,000 American casualties have been suf- 
fered in a war being fought nearly halfway 
around the world from this Green, and the 
life of the Nation is scarcely discommoded. 
In fact, some people are not entirely sure 
whether it ought even to be called a war. 
The fighting goes on in the name of a truce. 
But for Americans in the line or fighting in 
the skies above and the seas around the Ko- 
rean Peninsula it is certainly war—make no 
mistake about that. And our enemies are 
certainly acting as if it were war—a very 
big war. 

The Communist armies facing our forces 
in Korea are on the order of 900,000 men. 
They are equipped with weapons largely sup- 
Plied by Soviet Russia. According to recent 
reports, the Soviet Union undertook to sup- 
ply these forces, since the beginning of the 
truce negotiations, with some 500 artillery 
pieces, more than half as many tanks and 
armored vehicles and antiaircraft equiprent. 

Opposing our Air Force in Korea is a So- 
viet-supplied, Soviet-trained Communist air 
force of some 1,700 aircraft, more than half 
of them jets. The other day I had a cer- 
tain amount of figuring done. I asked the 
question: Suppose the situation were re- 
versed. Suppose this country, instead of 
Soviet Russia, were supplying this Commu- 
nist air force. How much would it cost us 
a month to keep the air war going? The 
calculations were interesting. We figured 
it would take something on the order of 1,- 
900 tank cars of fuel and 100 freight cars of 
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other supplies a month to keep the Chinese 
Communist and North Korean air force go- 
ing at its present rate. We also figured 
that the Soviet Union is supplying this sat- 
ellite air force with some 70 MIG-15’s a 
month, to make good their losses and keep 
the force in action. For us to support this 
force on such a scale would cost a quarter 
of a billion dollars a year. This figure does 
not include the much larger capital outlay 
required to create the air force from noth- 
ing, nor does it include the enormous out- 
lay required to support the Communist 
ground forces in Korea. 

The societies of our enemies are organized 
on two entirely different planes—at the bot- 
tom a mass of workers toiling at bare sub- 
sistence levels, and above them a totalitar- 
ian oligarchy levying almost without re- 
striction upon their produce. Who can fix 
the money value of an airplane or a gun 
produced in an economy based on forced 
labor? The human costs never show up on 
their balance sheets. But regardless of how 
the cost may be measured, I am sure you 
will agree with me that our enemies are 
plainly taking the Korean war seriously. 

This is an appropriate place and an ap- 
propriate day for a national stocktaking. 
I cannot bring myself to believe that this 
Nation has grown so big, that its own in- 
ternal affairs are so engrossing, that it can 
regard the Korean war as something remote 
in time and space, something separated from 
the larger menace to our freedom. 

The other day I came upon something that 
Cardinal Spellman wrote upon his return 
from Korea. He calls it a message from the 
fighting men in Korea to the people at 
home, asking them, in the words of the 
Cardinal— 


“To get together for our country’s sake, 

To stop complaining about things of petty 
weight 

And face realities honestly and not deceit- 
fully 

With platitudes and double talk. 

That's no way to win a war or save a peace. 

For this cold war is plenty hot for us 

Slogging through blood and snow. 

Yes—that will shock them some—but not 
as much 

As we are shocked who hold the lines and 
wait— 

Wait for a great, strong nation to wake up 

And think of backing up this line we've 
held.” 


Captain Parker would have understood the 
reproach implicit in these lines. That is why 
I think, were he here in my place today, he 
would probably address us with some im- 
patience. For the fundamental human 
proposition upon .which our Nation was 
founded—the idea of the inviolability of the 
individual—is today under relentless as- 
sault. Already in half the world’s popula- 
tion that noble conception, toward which all 
mankind seemed to be striving, has for the 
time being been crushed. An enlightenment 
that only yesterday seemed within the grasp 
of men everywhere has fallen under the 
shadow. I doubt that Captain Parker would 
view our prospects with anything but con- 
cern. For we have not yet begun to act as 
if the encroaching danger were real. Our 
enormous powers are still dispersed among a 
multitude of material distractions. The 
Nation has begun to rearm, but slowly, and 
with an obvious reluctance to disturb its 
wonted ways. We speak of our world re- 
sponsibilities, but all too often our actions 
tend to fritter away into a succession of im- 
provisations, with never quite enough being 
done. 

In Captain Parker's absence, let us hope 
that his spirit is still with us. Let us bow 
our heads in reverence to those first Ameri- 
cans who stood this hallowed ground in de- 
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fense of the rights of freemen. They gave us 
a priceless heritage. May God help us to be 
worthy of it. 





Air-Mail Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously spoken in behalf of the Ken- 
nedy-Heselton bill, H. R. 508, designed 
to carry out the recommendations of 
President Truman and the Hoover Com- 
mission to make an effective separation 
between the hidden airline subsidies and 
the so-called mail pay. 

I think it will assist Members of the 
House to have available the following 
editorial, which I offer for inclusion in 
the Recorp, from the latest edition of 
the New York State Taxpayer, a month- 
ly publication by the Citizens Public Ex- 
penditure Survey, Inc., of New York 
State: 





ArR-MaIL SUBSIDIES 


Taxpayers will be astonished to learn that 
in the brief period since the end of World 
War II more than $500,000 has been paid out 
by the Federal Government to certain com- 
mercial airlines under the misleading label 
of mail pay. 

No one knows how much of this large sum 
of taxpayers’ money is compensation for mail 
service actually rendered and how much is 
hidden subsidy to the airlines. The most 
conservative estimate is that at least half 
is subsidy, that the Post Office, under orders 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board, is forced 
to pay the airlines about $1 for about 50 
cents worth of service. This means that at 
least one-quarter of a billion dollars of pub- 
lic funds has been given out in the form of 
hidden subsidies to commercial airlines, 
without public knowledge and without pub- 
lic consent, in the postwar period. 

These are not loans; they are subsidies, 
with no provision for repayment. 

The bipartisan Hoover Commission recom- 
mended unanimously that these airlines sub- 
sidies should be paid by open appropriations 
from tax funds and not imposed upon the 
Post Office or the mail users in this hidden 
manner. By such a course the President, 
the Congress, and the public may know what 
the amounts of the subsidies are. 

The lowest mail pay to any domestic air- 
line is double what they charge for express 
and freight and one-third higher than what 
the Civil Aeronautics Board says is the cost 
of the service. 

The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is holding hearings on the 
Kennedy-Heselton bill relating to air mail 
subsidy separation (H. R. 508). This bill 
would protect the public and the Post Office 
from having to pay the airlines more than 
compensation for the cost of carrying mail. 
Anything above this compvnsation would be 
direct subsidies labeled as such, and charged 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board instead of 
being hidden in the Post Office appropriation. 

The present system is unfair to the 
91,000,000 taxpayers who are called on to pay 
taxes but are deprived of an accounting of 
these hidden subsidies. 

If we must pay subsidies to airlines, let's 
pay them in a direct and open manner. 
Let's eliminate the false labels. 








A Message on Freedom by an American 
Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD, I wish to include 
an essay on freedom as appearing in the 
Independent-Journal, San Rafael, Calif., 
on April 16, 1952. 

This is the winning essay in a contest 
sponsored by the women’s auxiliary of 
the Novato, Calif., VFW post, and was 
written by Leila Mullin, a San Rafael 
high-school student. It contains a real 
message, but, more important, it signi- 
fies that American youth is conscious of 
the great heritage which is theirs and 
will strive to perpetuate it. 

The essay is as follows: 


America Is EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


(By Leila Mullin, San Rafael High School 
student) 


If Americans were asked, “What is your 
most priceless possession?” what would they 
say? A few might answer, “My new car.” 
Others might name similar possessions, such 
as a home, a mink coat, a yacht, or many 
other things that they consider necessary in 
everyday living. But these answers would 
come from only a few who think of the in- 
trinsic value of their belongings. Others 
who stopped to think seriously of the true 
meaning of the question would proudly an- 
swer, “My American heritage.” 

Truly, every American's most priceless pos- 
session is their American heritage, and no 
one should ever forget this fact for an in- 
stant. Many don’t realize that every time 
they read a newspaper, book, or magazine, 
or phone a friend, or go to a movie, they are 
taking advantage of that heritage. Those 
are privileges only people living in a democ- 
racy have. Just as our ancestors guarded 
these freedoms at Valley Forge, Bunker Hill, 
the Alamo, and in recent years, Normandy, 
Iwo Jima, and Corregidor, we today should 
guard them by fighting all aggressors of those 
freedoms. 

We have learned through years of strug- 
gling that there are always a few simple- 
minded men who think only of their own 
gain and try to destroy the foundations of 
our democracy. Americans, since the Revo- 
lution, have constantly fought these aggres- 
sors in an effort to save their birthrights and 
ideals. We are still fighting and shall always 
fight with those same ideals in mind until we 
are sure that they are secure. They will not 
be secure until we suppress the attacks from 
without and get the American people to work 
together. Working together, Americans can 
save their freedoms with little bloodshed. No 
aggressor is going to attack a nation whose 
people stick together and have no major dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

We must work together and work every 
day to preserve our liberties. We needn't be 
soldiers out on the battlefield to help pre- 
serve these freedoms. We at home can help 


save them by fighting prejudice. Prejudice 
is the only weak link in a strong chain of 
American ideals. Nations and people all over 
the world look up to the United States for 
guidance. During the past century the 
United States has rapidly grown from a weak 
little colony into a strong nation with a 
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prominent place in world affairs. We at home 
can help our country keep its rightful place 
in world politics by fighting prejudice as we 
would fight an attacker of this Nation. For 
prejudice is an attacker, a ruthless, bitter 
attacker sparing no one. It fights its way 
into the hearts of men until it makes them 
turn against other men who don’t have the 
same color skin or don’t go*to the same 
church. What matter is it if a man’s skin is 
black or yellow or red, he is still a human 
being just like everyone else. America is a 
melting pot of all races. Amyone can come 
into our country and begin a new and better 
life. So what if he does go to a different 
church, be it Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or 
any other? Religious freedom is one of our 
most priceless of all our freedoms. The 
founders of our Nation came over on the 
Mayflower and later fought a great war to 
gain that freedom that we hold so dear. 
Loyal Americans should constantly be aware 
of these freedoms, Let’s help combat evil 
influence by constantly striving to make all 
the people of the world aware of them. 

We cannot do this unless we are fully aware 
of the great power and influence they have 
over us. Let’s make sure that if any of us are 
asked, “What is your most priceless posses- 
sion?” we will answer instantly, with no hesi- 
tations, “My American heritage.” 


Tariff on Fig Paste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
22, 1952, I introduced a bill, H. R. 7510, 
to change the customs duties under title 
19, section 1001, paragraph 740, on fig 
paste from 5 cents per pound to 10 cents 
per pound, 

Such a bill is urgently needed in order 
to prevent irrevocable injury to the fig 
growers of the United States. 

Imports have grown from none in 1947 
and 1948 to 16,500 pounds in 1949 and 
79,815 pounds in 1950 to 786,160 pounds 
in the first 8 months in the 1951 crop 
year—through February 1952. This in- 
dicates the bakers have already started 
to switch to fig paste. Such a switch 
will take on even larger proportions if 
this legislative relief is not granted. 

Administrative remedies either under 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 or section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amend- 
ed, are not available to the fig industry 
for relief from this flood of imports as 
is the case of other fig products. The 
only method by which relief can be oh- 
tained is through legislation. 

This bill was introduced to supplement 
quota relief sought under section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951. There are abundant indications 
that if relief is granted to the fig in- 
dustry in the form of import quotas of 
whole figs that the fig-bar manufactur- 
ers will import ever-increasing quanti- 
ties of fig paste. This bill is necessary 
to prevent imports of fig paste circum- 
venting such quota relief as is available 


through section 7—the escape clause— 
now being considered by the Tariff Com- 
mission, 


The Production Credit System’s Contribu- 
tion to Agriculture and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Indianola Production Credit As- 
sociation, serving Sunflower and Hum- 
phreys Counties, Miss., is a fine example 
of the many production credit organiza. 
tions over the country which have done 
so much to help restore an adequate 
credit system for the American farmer, 

The Indianola association recently ree 
tired its final indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment and is now entirely farmer- 
owned. Its record is a fine tribute to 
its officers and farmer members. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following statement which was part 
of the annual report of this association: 


THE PRODUCTION CREDIT SYSTEM’S CONTRIBU=- 
TION TO AGRICULTURE AND BUSINESS 


The Production Credit System has become 
a tremendous factor in the life of the Ameri- 
can farmer and those who do business with 
the farmer. 

Organized and operated as a cooperative 
service agency, it has sought to destroy no 
other agency, but to work in harmony with 
all institutions that serve agriculture and 
community development. 

The large amount of cash supplied by PCA 
loans has done much to help the commercial 
banks, the merchants, the machinery and 
equipment people, fertilizer and feed deal- 
ers, as well as the professional and business 
men generally. 

Productive Credit Agency borrowers pay 
cash for the supplies they buy. They buy 
in the open market from whom they please, 
and they sell to the best advantage wherever 
it suits them best. The PCA’s never tell 
their members where to buy or where to sell 
and they do not compete for business with 
other buying and selling agencies. The as- 
sociation has nothing to sell except service. 
The managers—secretary-treasurers—and 
other personnel of the organization do not 
write insurance or sell or buy farm com- 
modities. 

Since organization, the associations have, 
as of December 31, 1951, made 4,288,169 in- 
dividual loans to their farm members, for 
@ total of $9,842,468,015. 

Millions of additional loans have been 
made to members who have found reason to 
adjust their budget or change their plan 
of operation after making the original loan. 
In this district a large majority of the loans 
are budgeted so that money is made avail- 
able to meet the needs of the farmer during 
the period of the loan. 

In this way the farmer pays interest only 
for the number of days he actually uses the 
borrowed money, and this usually means the 
interest paid is for a period of about 6 
months; in other words, if the interest rate 
were 6 percent, the interest paid on a $1,000 
loan would not be $60 but $30. 

At the beginning of the year the farmer 
knows just what to count on. He can plan 
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his operations with assurance that the money 
will always be available just as it had been 
planned and set out in his buijget which 
has been agreed upon by the borrower and 
the lender. 

In 1934 the associations were all capital- 
ized with Government money and the 
amount of loans made for 1934 was $107,- 
215,971. At the close of business in 1951 
the associations had retired the major por- 
tion of Government capital, more than 238 
of the associations being entirely farmer- 
owned; end in 1951 the associations loaned 
to the farmers in that one year the amount 
of $1,320,396,641. 

Our district is no longer a “cotton” dis- 
trict only. Our largest PCA makes no cot- 
ton loans. A number of our good associa- 
tions lend more money on livestock than on 
row crops. All of the associations make live- 
stock loans, and the livestock loans are in- 
creasing very much more rapidly than row- 
crop loans. 

For lending purposes, cotton still ranks 
first in this district, followed by livestock, 
rice, care, and general-purpose loans, and 
by a number of “specialty” crops. Many 
loans are classed as “crop” loans, but are 
really made because of the security and 
liquidation offered by cattle, hogs, and other 
livestock owned by the borrower. 

We work with our bankers, merchants, 
machinery, and equipment and fertilizer 
people, as well as all people in the communi- 
ties, partially or entirely dependent upon 
agriculture. 

It is to be hoped that the people generally 
will become familiar with the value of the 
production credit system as a community 
and national asset. 

A PCA loan can be used for anything from 
a cotton picker and cane cultivator, from a 
drag line to a rug on the living-room floor, 
from the education of a boy or girl to the 
payment of doctor and hospital bills, and 
the usual production costs on a farm. 

Almost anything that improves conditions 
on a farm is an eligible loan. 

Of course the purpose of the loan, the 
character of the borrower, the ability to or- 
derly liquidate an obligation and adequate 
security to insure the payment of the loan 
are factors that determine whether a loan 
can or cannot be made. 

It is well to keep in mind that the PCA’s 
are farmer-owned and farmer-managed and 
they make loans only to farm people, and for 
purposes that are incident to life on the 
farm. 

The production credit system wants to be 
helpful to every community in which it 
operates. We invite business and profes- 
sional men to become more familiar with 
these institutions that are doing so much to 
build better farms, better communities, and 
a better rural life, which means a better life 
for all our people. 


Good Years for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial published 
by the Kansas City Star. This editorial 
Was called to my attention by the Hon- 
orable Ben W. Oliver, member of Mis- 
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souri House of Representatives from the 
Third District of Jackson County, Mo. 
The editorial follows: 


Goop YEARS roR THE FARMERS 


The American farmer has a fat 11 years 
behind him. That generally held impression 
is borne out in detail by a University of 
Wisconsin survey showing that the “net 
worth” of all American farmers has increased 
from $44,000,000,000 in 1940 to $130,000,000,- 
000 in 1951. 

Inflation of course accounts for much of 
the increase, particularly in land values 
which have gone from thirty-four to seventy- 
three billions. But farming land is worth 
more than it was a little over a decade ago 
and rightly so. For it has been a far greater 
producer of wealth in a period happily short 
on droughts and rich in crop yields. 

Thus it is that farmers as a group now 
have nearly twenty-two billions in cash and 
deposits, United States savings bonds and in- 
vestments in cooperatives. The figure was 
five billions in 1940 after a period of low 
prices. This fourfold increase means that 
farmers are more than twice as well off even 
when the fullest allowance is made for the 
effect of inflation. 

And this is a good thing for the country 
as a whole. For there can be no national 
prosperity unless the farmers are prosperous. 
Our entire economy was shaky in the 1930s 
when farm prices were low and so many 
farmers were unable even to make payments 
on mortgages. 

There has been since World War II and 
is now a national and world demand t» equal 
the tremendous output of American farms. 
As long as present conditions prevail this 
country’s farmers will continue to prosper. 
That most likely will hold for the rest of 
the population so dependent on the food 
producers. 


Cases To Support H. R. 7059, To Increase 
Income-Tax Exemption From $600 to 
$1,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a letter from a 
constituent in which actual cases are re- 
ferred to regarding the payment of in- 
dividual Federal income taxes. These 
matters would never have happened if 
my bill, H. R. 7059, became part of the 
Internal Revenue Code. This measure 
provides that the personal income-tax 
exemption of a taxpayer and the addi- 
tional exemption for his spouse be in. 
creased from $600 to $1,000 per year. 

The letter follows: 

Batu, N. Y., April 7, 1952. 
Hon. W. STERLING COLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cote: I was very much interested 
in reading the article which appeared in the 
Corning Evening Leader on March 13, 1952, 
to the effect that you had introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill which would 
raise the personal exemption in the Federal 
income tax from $600 to $1,000 per taxpayer. 

I think all of us are in complete agree- 
ment with this proposal and would like to 


see it go through. It just occurred to me 
that possibly you might be interested in the 
following information which we have accu- 
mulated during this past income-tax period 
and which I believe is generally representa- 
tive of at least a part of the feeling concern- 
ing present tax rates. 


CASE NO. 1 


An old friend of mine came to my house 
late Saturday evening recently and asked me 
if I would do him a favor. He said that he 
had had $300 withheld from his salary and 
that he simply could not afford that and 
would like to know how much of it he could 
get back. 

This man is about 62 years old, a widower 
and had had withheld from a 83,090 salary 
a total of $300 plus about $46 for social-se- 
curity withholding. 

It was my very sad duty to inform him 
that the withholding agent had not with- 
held enough and that his total tax lability 
would amount to $446, which meant that 
he had to pay an additional $146. 

In this particular case there were, as there 
frequently are, extenuating circumstances 
and obligations which this nran had to meet 
out of his salary, and it left him in a very 
difficult position. 


CASE NO. 2 


In this case the husband is over 65 and 
the wife is 64 and they have a combined 
total gross income of $2,843.82. Their with- 
holding had amounted to $148.80, which 
meant that they had to pay an additional 
$5.20, making a total tax of $154. 

This particular couple have a daughter 
who is in the Willard State Hospital and 
the daughter's husband Is a resident of the 
Veterans’ Administration here in Bath. To 
say that conditions are difficult for them is 
putting it mildly and they were both shocked 
to find out that they had to pay even the 
small amount of $5.20, which to them meant 
a great deal. 

CASE NO. 3 

This case represented a middle-aged 
woman who is a practical nurse and her 
gross earnings from employment from vari- 
ous places throughout the year 1951 were 
$1,903.46. 

There had been no withholding from her 
wages and her tax plus her social-security 
tax amounted to $253.22, which left her a 
net of $1,650 for living expenses and inas- 
much as she was forced to drive considerable 
distances in order‘ to make a living her 
actual net cash was considerably less than 
this. She was more than shocked at the 
amount that she had to pay and I am sure 
that it worked a very great hardship on 
her. 

CASE NO. 4 

This involved a married couple, each about 
30 years old, and who have two children. 

About a year and a half ago, the husband 
Was engaged in his own business, which 
turned out to be an unfortunate venture 
due largely to the fact that the commodity 
that he was engaged in selling consisted of 
labor, which is an expensive item to handle. 
His business went bad and he was forced 
to go out of business owing a considerable 
amount of money. They have muade every 
possible attempt to pay up their bills and 
during the year 1951 he went to work for 
a cornpany where he earned a total of $4,369. 
The total tax on his earnings amounted to 
$314 and $268 had been withheld leaving a 
balance of #46. 

The wife came into our office and asked 
us to assist them with their return and after 
learning that they had to pay about $46, 
she broke into tears and said that it was 
an absolute impossibility for them to raise 
this amount and that they simply could 
not do it. 

Unfortunately, our hands were tied and 
after repeating that there seemed to be noth- 
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ing else to do other than pay the balance 
owing, the party said that they had paid 
everything that they possibly could pay and 
that they had always been completely con- 
scientious not only in their tax but in any- 
thing that was owing to other people but 
as far as she was concerned she could not, 
and would not, even attempt to pay this no 
matter what*the result. 

These are only four of several instances 
that occurred during the past tax season 
which impressed me very much with the fact 
that people who are in the lower income 
bracket are having a really terrible struggle 
under the tax load that they are carrying at 
the present time. 

I would hope that perhaps some of the 
above information might be helpful to you 
and trust that you understand there is no 
motive on my part other than to attempt 
to support your efforts in a completely just 
cause in alleviating financial hardships and 
inequities which are becoming so increas- 
ingly burdensome. 

I leave it to your own good judgment as 
to what you might wish to do with the in- 
formation herein. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiuiaM G. ConLey. 


Inter-American Unity—A Matter of 
Bipartisan Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad to receive the permission of the 
House to include with my remarks a 
notable speech made by Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller before the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club on April 22 on the subject 
entitled “Inter-American Unity—A Mat- 
ter of Bipartisan Concern,” together 
with an editorial appearing in the New 
York Times on Thursday, April 24, con- 
cerning this speech. 

Mr. Rockefeller knows as much as any- 
one in this country about inter-Ameri- 
can unity because he has studied and 
worked for it and through his own efforts 
established the forerunner of the point 4 
program in the Western Hemisphere. 
He has lived with this problem and has 
contributed out of his own resources a 
great dea] to its advancement and, there- 
fore, whatever he has to say, he says 
with authority. It is disturbing to note 
that he feels inter-American unity has 
lost much of its vitality, and that the 
good-neighbor policy which was insti- 
tuted by President Franklin Roosevelt 
has suffered in recent times. This speech 
is a warning to those in the State De- 
partment who have this great responsi- 
bility, and I hope they will take heed 
and do whatever is possible to rehabili- 
tate and revitalize this very important 
phase in our national foreign policy. 

I hope my colleagues will read Mr. 
Rockefeller’s splendid speech which fol- 
lows: 

INTER-AMERICAN UNITY—A MATTER OF 
BIPARTISAN CONCERN 
(By Nelson A. Rockefeller) 

Our inter-American relations have been a 

matter of bipartisan concern from the very 
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beginning. It was the Republican Secretary 
of State, James G. Blaine, who called the 
first International Conference of American 
States in 1889 “under the inspiration of 
Bolivar’s dominating thought and vision.” 
In his farewell address to the delegates at 
this historic meeting creating this first asso- 
ciation of free sovereign nations, Secretary 
Blaine stated: 

“Tf, in this closing hour, the conference 
had but one deed to celebrate, we should 
dare call the world’s attention to the de- 
liberate, confident, solemn dedication of two 
great continents to peace, and to the pros- 
perity which has peace for its foundation.” 

Twenty years later at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Pan American Union 
Building in Washington, Secretary of State 
Elihu Root gave voice to the spirit of inter- 
American unity when he said: 

“Here will be fostered the growth of that 
sympathy born of similarity in good impulses 
and noble purposes which draws men of dif- 
ferent races and countries together into a 
community of nations, and counteracts the 
tendency of selfish instincts to array nations 
against each other as enemies * * * and 
may all the Americas come to feel that for 
them this place is home, for it is theirs, the 
product of a common effort and the instru- 
ment of a common purpose.” 

Gradually the inter-American structure 
took form. Out of the series of conferences 
the principles of arbitration, consultation, 
nonintervention and joint action in the com- 
mon interest were established. Contacts be- 
tween the Americas became more frequent. 

In 1928 President Hoover, following his 
election, made an extensive personal visit 
to countries in Central and South America 
anc was the first to mention the good-neigh- 
bor concept. As he put it: 

“I would wish to symbolize the friendly 
visit of one good neighbor to another. In 
our daily life, good neighbors cal! upon each 

,other as the evidence of solicitude for the 
common welfare and to learn of the circum- 
stances and point of view of each, so that 
there may come both understanding and re- 
spect which are the cementing forces of all 
enduring society. This should be equally 
true amongst nations. We have a desire 
to maintain not only the cordial relations 
of governments with each other but the re- 
lations of good neighbors.” 

The introduction of this concept on the 
part of the United States marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in inter-American 
relations. 

Four years later, President Roosevelt, in 
his inaugural address pledged our Nation to 
this policy: 

“I would dedicate this Nation to the policy 
of the good neighbor—the neighbor who 
resolutely respects himself, and, because he 
does so, respects the rights of others—the 
neighbor who respects his obligations and 
respects the sanctity of his agreements in 
and with a world of neighbors.” 

Thus, the abandonment of intervention 
and power politics as a basis for United 
States participation in the inter-American 
system was confirmed and the good-neighbor 
concept was established as a bipartisan 
policy. 

Within this framework, during the ensu- 
ing years Presiden; Roosevelt's personal con- 
cern for, and work with, the other Ameri- 
can Republics raised our relations with them 
to a new level of dignity and mutual respect. 
At the time of his death a sense of common 
purpose, hope, and faith was to be found 
among people of all walks of life throughout 
the Americas. 

It is interesting to note that at the San 
Francisco Conference, shortly after President 
Roosevelt's death, it was that great Repub- 
lican Senator, Arthur H. Vandenberg, who 
rose to the defense of the inter-American 
system when its future was threatened. Un- 


der his leadership as United States repre- 
sentative on the Committee on Regional Ar- 
rangements, the American Republics fought 
and won the battle to preserve the concept 
of the right of collective self-defense by a 
regional group as called for under the Act of 
Chapultepec. As a result, the now famous 
article 51 was adopted. 

President Truman had taken office under 
most difficult circumstances and was soon 
faced with international problems of an un- 
precedented character. Despite the distrac- 
tion of a series of crises in other parts of 
the world, he evidenced deep interest in the 
active continuation of the good-neighbor 
policy. 

Some of his early contacts showed his 
great personal sympathy and understanding 
for the people of the other Americas. Per- 
haps most notable was his unforgettable visit 
to the tomb of Ninos Feroes, while in Mexico 
in March 1947. His laying of a wreath at 
tr: foot of that monument evoked a deep 
response among the people of Mexico. 

As the years have gone by President Tru- 
man has continued to show his personal in- 
terest by such friendly acts as inviting Presi- 
dents from various of the American Repub- 
lics to visit. 

Unfortunately, however, the various de- 
partments and agencies of his administra- 
tion have not taken their cut from him in 
the conduct of our inter-American relations. 
Top personnel has remained preoccupied 
with other problems. In fact, it is fair to 
say that during the past 4 years had it not 
been for the untiring and devoted services of 
the able Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin-American Affairs and the effective work 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
the United States would have lost most of 
the ground gained since the establishment of 
the good-neighbor policy. 

As it is, inter-American unity has lost 
much of its vitality, momentum, and direc- 
tion. The people and statesmen of Latin 
America realize that the United States has 
been beset with unprecedented problems 
and responsibilities during this postwar pe- 
riod, affecting the freedom and security of 
all. They realize that time and again crises 
in Europe and Asia had to take precedence 
over matters exclusively of hemrisphere con- 
cern. They are deeply grateful for what the 
United States has done and is doing for the 
defense of the free world as a whole. How- 
ever, as one Latin American statesman put 
it on Pan American Day, “There are times 
when the universal interest of the United 
States must take precedence over their West- 
ern Hemisphere relations—but not always.” 

The morale, spirit, and unity of any group 
cannot be preserved indefinitely unless its 
leaders devote to it their time, thought, and 
attention. And yet it is this very risk which 
the high-policy leaders of this administra- 
tion have taken in respect to our inter- 
American relations during the past 4 years. 

To be specific, when the record of this 
period is written, it will show that this ad- 
ministration: 

1. Has ignored and neglected our Nation's 
most precious and fundamental interna- 
tional ties—those with the governments and 
peoples of the other American Republics. 

2. Has imprudently taken the solidarity 
and cooperation of the Americas for granted. 

3. Has underestimated the underlying im- 
portance to us of this traditional relationship 
from all points of view—spiritual, psycholog- 
ical, political, economic, and strategic. 

4. Has lost much of the idealism and sym- 
pathy and the spirit of common purpose 
symbolized by the good-neighbor policy— 
the United States military strength and eco- 
nomic power alone cannot preserve that 
spirit. 

5. Has continued to deal with problems in 
the Western Hemisphere, as they do in other 
parts of the world, on a spot basis, only after 
they have reached crisis proportions. Diffi- 
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cult local or inter-American situations have 
not been anticipated. Few long-range plans 
have been worked out—plans needed to meet 
the growing economic and social problems of 
inflation, shortages of food, inadequate 
transportation, and the necessity for in- 
creased productivity. 

By allowing the strength and unity of the 
Americas to weaken we are undermining our 
own strength. Without a strong and united 
hemisphere, the United States cannot con- 
tinue to meet the tremendous obligations 
which it has assumed in other parts of the 
world. Our relations with the 20 other 
American Republics must be a first concern, 
not a last. The present situation is one 
which cannot be corrected overnight. Dis- 
unity and unrest in many parts of Latin 
America are far more widespread and serious 
than most people of the United States 
realize. 

However, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the Amer‘can people have not 
changed in their fundamental faith and be- 
lief in the importance of Western Hemi- 
sphere unity based on the good-neighbor 
policy. 

Little can be hoped for in the immediate 
future. With President Truman's announced 
retirement and with elections impending, 
people at home and abroad are waiting for 
the new administration. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I recommend the following: 

1. That each of the major parties include 
planks in their platforms declaring— 

That a strong and united Western Hemi- 
sphere is the cornerstone of United States 
foreign policy. 

That Western Hemisphere unity can only 
derive its inspiration and strength from an 
active partnership dedicated to high ideals 
and the freedom, happiness, and well-being 
of all its people. 

2. That the new President pledge this 
country to a policy of wholehearted support 
of inter-American unity and cooperation. 

3. That the new administration so organ- 
ize itself as to deal decisively with Western 
Hemisphere problems and their relations to 
the rest of the world. 

4. Tha. the new administration encourage 
convocation of the tenth Inter-American 
Conference in 1953. This will provide the 
much-needed opportunity for the Americas 
to appraise jointly their problems and for- 
mulate common policies and programs of 
action dedicated to specific objectives. 

The spiritual and material forces of the 
Americas can thus be revitalized. The great 
heritage of our free association in the com- 
mon defense and general welfare gives us 
a uniquie framework within which to carry 
forward. 

Our goals must be clear in terms of human 
and moral values. 

We must work together in a common effort 
to find solutions to the fundamental prob- 
lems that rack not only the Americas but 
the free world as a whole. 

We must be able to anticipate and ap- 
praise the cause and effect of the basic econ- 
nomic problems. 

Vve must know and understand the signifi- 
cance of these problems in and of themselves 
and in terms of social, political, and military 
considerations. 

Our actions must be coordinated to achieve 
clearly defined objectives. 

If this work is to be effective, there must 
be built through the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States a stronger 
framework for international relations within 
which there is greater integrity, respect, and 
justice for all. 

Problems must be tackled with the least 
cost and greatest dispatch. 

We must develop new international tools 
if the financial and economic burdens are to 
be shared. 

We must make far more use of the great 
creative forces of individual initiative in 
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carrying out this work through people-to- 
people ties 

It is a unique moment in history. We 
must be alert to the opportunities which the 
evolution in world affairs has provided for 
the advancement of freedom and justice, 
opportunity and well-being. 

Thus, we can rekindle the hopes and faiths 
of the people of the Americas. United and 
strong, with determination and vision, we 
can work with the peoples of other nations 
to make freedom and opportunity a dynamic 
force throughouc the world. 








[From the New York Times of April 24, 1952] 
INTER-AMERICAN UNITY 


Nelson Rockefeller’s blunt criticism of the 
Truman administration for ignoring, reglect- 
ing, and underestimating our vital ties with 
Latin America must be taken seriously. 
There is no better friend of Latin America 
and no greater expert on that region in the 
United States than Mr. Rockefeller. As a 
former Assistant Secretary of State, wartime 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
now president of the two greatest private 
organizations developing resources and carry- 
ing on philanthropy in the hemisphere, Nel- 
son Rockefeller has a right to pass judgment. 

It may be contended that his criticisms 
are too sweeping, but he can make a good 
case for his contention that inter-American 
unity has lost much of its vitality, momen- 
tum, and direction. Since he highly ab- 
solves the head of the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs at the State Department, 
Edward G. Miller, and also concedes that 
President Truman has evidenced deep inter- 
est in the active continuation of the good- 
neighbor policy, the barbs can only be aimed 
at Secretary Acheson and at Congress. 

The difficulty could not be that Mr. Ache- 
son has any less appreciation of the impor- 
tance of Latin America to the United States 
than the others; it would be that the bur- 
den of his work forces him to choose those 
tasks he considers the most urgent, to the 
neglect of the others. If that is the case, 
then there ought to be a Secretary of Inter- 
American Affairs with Cabinet rank. The af- 
fairs of the hemisphere cannot be neglected, 
and the problems must be presented to Con- 
gress with authority and insistence. If that 
is not happening now—and it does not seem 
to be—then Mr. Rockefeller is correct in his 
general criticisms, 

Certainly he was right when he said: “Dis- 
unity and unrest in many parts of Latin 
America are far more widespread and serious 
than most people in the United States re- 
alize.” Many of the signposts in Latin 
America are pointing toward trouble. The 
next few years threaten to be exceptionally 
disturbing, and Nelson Rockefeller per- 
formed a public service in calling for a policy 
of wholehearted support of inter-American 
unity and cooperation. 





Resolution of Polish-American Congress, 
District of Connecticut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following resolution of the 
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Polish-American Congress, district of 
Connecticut, drafted and approved at 
its annual meeting on April 20, 1952, at 


the Polish National Home, Hartford, 
Conn. 


The resolution follows: 


At the annual meeting of the delegates of 
the Polish-American Congress, Connecticut 
section, on Sunday, April 20, 1952, at the 
Polish National Home, Hartford, Conn., the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“In view of the growing realization in 
Government circles of the United States, that 
no treaties and understandings of Soviet 
Russia have any meaning, because Russia 
does not keep its bargains, we express our 
satisfaction that the Government of the 
United States has started to rearm not only 
itself but has assisted the treedom-loving 
countries of Europe who desire to escape the 
yoke and domination of the Soviets. 

“Nevertheless, as citizens of the United 
States, we are apprehensive that the un- 
usually generous policy presently being fol- 
lowed toward Germany can result in a sec- 
ond Yalta, by the granting of western Po- 
land to Germany in exchange for union in 
the defense of Western Europe. 

“Such a bargain with Germany far from 
solving European problems will have the ef- 
fect of sowing further seeds of world discord 
in middle Europe. 

“Therefore this meeting records itself in 
favor of an open and honest declaration of 
policy by our leaders that the decision at 
Potsdam regarding Poland’s western bound- 
aries will not be reopened. 

“We further desire to express especial 
recogn.tion to our congressional committee 
investigating the Katyn Forest massacre 
which the Communists have been attempt- 
ing pleading innocent to, knowing full well 
of their terrible guilt of the murder of 12,000 
prisoner officers of the Polish Army taken 
by the Russians. 

“We also express our deep gratitude to 
former Ambassador Bliss Lane for his part in 
bringing the facts to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States. 

“The Polish-American Congress, which was 
born in 1944 in a mammoth congress at 
Buffalo and similarly ratified in 1948 at Phil- 
adelphia, still reiterates that the present gov- 
ernment of Poland does not represent the 
will of the people because it has been foisted 
on the people by Soviet Russia by force as a 
conquering nation. 

“We recognize as the legal constitutional 
government of Poland, the government which 
fied from Poland, now situated in London, 
England, the legally elected voice of the 
people of Poland who have kept the voice 
of a free Poland before the court of world 
opinion. We believe this government should 
be recognized and not the Soviet-sponsored 
Officials ruling presently in Poland. 

“We appeal to all elements of Polish politi- 
cal parties that have fied from Poland and 
now reside outside of the country to realize 
that in this hour of stress and need, petty 
partisan politics be forgotten, all efforts be 
bent toward a reborn, free, democratic Po- 
land. Once this has been accomplished any 
partisan programs can then be carried on 
within the confines of their everlasting 
homeland—Foland. 

“Resolved jurther, That a copy of this res- 
olution be sent to all the Congressmen from 
Connecticut and to the newspapers.” 

This resolution was unanimously adopted 
by rising vote. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 

JosePH KoZAKIEWwICcz, 
President. 

WALTER MaAZNIcK, 
Secretary. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project Is a Billion-Dollar Spending 
Scheme 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Houston (Tex.) Post in an editorial dated 
February 10, 1952, charges that the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is nothing more 
than a continuation of the administra- 
tion’s policy of bigger and bigger spend- 
ing. 

The editorial follows: 

BILLION-DOLLAR SPENDING SCHEME 


It is not clear why President Truman is 
so hot for the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect, unless it is in his policy of bigger and 
bigger spending. It is about as unnecessary 
a scheme for sloughing off another billion 
dollars of the American taxpayers’ money 
as any that has been brought forth, at a 
time when materials are scarce and colossal 
spending already threatens disastrous in- 
flation. 

In a special message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent said that the fabulous project is a 
matter of immediate urgency. It is urged 
as a military facility. But authorities on 
the subject say it cculd not be made ready 
for operation in less than 5 or 6 years, which 
would serve no purpose of immediate ur- 
gency. 

Indeed, the proposed waterway, linking the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence with the Great Lakes, 
might be more of a military liability than 
asset. It would be vulnerable to aerial at- 
tack from over the Polar regions, and the 
bombing of any one of its five locks would 
put the seaway out of comniission, bottling 
up all ships above the destroyed lock and 
preventing the entrance of other vessels 
from the Atlantic Ocean. Even if it were 
not bombed, the seaway would be frozen up 
about a third of the year. 

According to plans proposed, the United 
States would contribute nearly $600,000,000 
and Canada $251,000,000 to complete the 
waterway. But it is virtually certain that 
it would cost a billion before it was com- 
pleted—probably that much for the United 
States alone. 

The plans call for a 27-foot channel. Only 
4 percent of the vessels of American registry 
could economically use so shallow a water- 
way, according to an opposing resolution re- 
cently adopted by the Harris County Navi- 
gation Commission and the Houston Port 
and Traffic Bureau. So its authorization by 
Congress would surely be followed by de- 
mands to deepen it to 36 feet, for worldwide 
traffic. This would entail a tremendous ad- 
ditional expense. 

The chief beneficiaries of the seaway would 
be the Canadian and Great Lakes iron and 
steel interests. It would adversely affect 
major American industries and localities— 
especially the railroads, the coal industry, 
the American merchant marine, and the At- 
lantic and Gulf ports—including the port 
of Houston. And the taxpayers of all the 


areas and industries that would suffer from 
this gigantic subsidy would have to help pay 
for it. 

Mr. Truman reminded Congress that Can- 
ada has taken all legislative action necessary 
to build the seaway alone if the United 
“Let Canada 


States does not come in on it. 
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build it,” Senator Tom CoNnNALLY replied. 
“Every foot of it will be in Canadian terri- 
tory anyway.” 

These must be the sentiments of the Gulf 
coast generally. We of this section hope that 
Senator ConNALLY’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, which has charge of the legislation, 
will continue its disapproval of the proposed 
Treasury raid. 


The Job Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp a talk by Dr. 
Robert M. Salter, Chief, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, at the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on February 28, 1952. I am sure 
that each Member of Congress will find 
this speech interesting and instructive: 

Tue Jos AHEAD 


Since this is my first opportunity to be 
with you at your annual meeting, I think 
it appropriate that I talk about the job 
ahead. The job ahead is an enormous one— 
and how well it is done will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the future of our Nation. 

The soil conservation movement in Amer- 
fca is still young. It is only about 20 years 
old. Yet, phenomenal progress has been 
made in that short time. 

Basic conservation plans have been de- 
veloped for about one-fifth of the Nation’s 
farms. More than 2,400 soil conservation 
districts have been organized. They blan- 
ket 76 percent of the country’s agricultural 
land and include more than 80 percent of 
all farms in the Nation. 

Equally important is the progress that has 
been made through the evolution of the 
concept of soil conservation and the conser- 
vation objective. 

The original objective was to overcome 
the tragic erosion menace to American land. 
It had to be that way. Gradually during 
the last 20 years the concept was broadened, 
until today the objective is to use each acre 
of agricultural land within its capabilities 
and to treat it in accordance with its needs 
for protection and improvement. 


MODERN CONCEPT OF CONSERVATION 


The concept of soil conservation has come 
to mean proper land use, protecting the land 
against all forms of soil deterioration, re- 
building eroded soil, conserving moisture for 
crop use, proper agricultural drainage and 
irrigation where needed, building up soil 
fertility, and increasing yields and farm in- 
come—all at the same time. 

It is based on the understanding that you 
can conserve soil without building it, but 
you cannot build soil without conserving it. 

Modern conservation farming involves in- 
creasing soil productivity and increased 
standards of farm living for today, tomor- 
row, and for posterity. It combines the ob- 
jective of national welfare with better living 
for the people who work the land. It has 
come to mean efficient, abundant production 
on a sustained basis. 

Significant progress has already been made 
through the conservation movement in 


America. Yet, this is no time to rest on our 
laurels. The job ahead is too big. 


DEMAND ON AGRICULTURE IS GROWING 


The demands on agriculture today are 
greater than they have ever been. 

The need for greater production is im- 
mediate, and it will be enduring. It will 
grow progressively over the years. The popu- 
lation in the United States is growing at 
the rate of 2,500,000 persons per year. Our 
overage life span has reached 67 years. There 
will be more of us to feed, clothe, and shelter 
for a long time to come. At the current 
rate of population increase the demand on 
agriculture by 1975 will be 20 to 25 percent 
greater than current production. 

We cannot look to new land to meet the 
increasing demands of the future. Instead, 
We will need to depend largely on increasing 
per acre yields. We need to concentrate on 
increasing yields on grassland and treeland 
as well as on cultivated land. That is the 
big job ahead. 


INCREASING CROP YIELDS 


A quick look at historical crop yields in 
the United States is pertinent to the problem. 
Statistical records go back about 85 years. 
For the first 70 years of that period average 
per-acre crop yields remained practically un- 
changed. During the past 15 years there has 
been a sharp swing upward—average per acre 
yields have gone up about 40 percent. 

We all know there were many technological 
improvements in farming during that first 
70 years. Obviously, other factors were op- 
erating to offset these improvements. Un- 
questionably, a major offsetting factor was 
deterioration in the inherent productivity 
of our Nation’s soils. The advantages from 
technological improvements were offset by 
soil deterioration. 

Before the mid-thirties agricultural re- 
search had developed a backlog of technol- 
ogy. During the past 15 years farmers put 
improved farming measures into practice at 
an accelerated rate. Consequently per acre 
yields have shot upward. 

I believe most of this gain has resulted 
from mechanization, the use of improved 
crop varieties such as hybrid corn, the con- 
trol of crop pests, improved land use, and 
better soil and water management, including 
the increased use of fertilizer and lime. In- 
creased soil productivity has been achieved 
on many farms, but, in my judgment, not 
enough to offset soil deterioration on other 
farms. 


MUCH LAND IS STILL DETERIORATING 

There are many farms throughout the 
country where erosion is still exacting a 
heavy toll from our soil resources. On even 
more farms soil fertility is still on the down 
grade. On our most productive land, in the 
Midwest and Great Plains, for example, ex- 
ploitive systems of farming have been fol- 
lowed on many farms ever since the land was 
broken. Much of the soil humus has been 
burned out. The inherent productivity of 
the soil has declined continuously and is 
still going down. 

Many of these soils, of course, are still pro- 
ductive. The point I am making is that they 
are not as inherent! y productive as they once 
‘were—nor as productive as they can be made, 
For many of these soils we have available the 
technology to manage them s0 as to build up 
and maintain productivity. The problem is 
to get that technology into widespread use. 


SOILS CAN BE MADE MORE PRODUCTIVE 


There is ample evidence throughout the 
country that our soils can be made to pro- 
duce more abundantly. Studies now being 
made, aimed at estimating agriculture’s max- 
imum production potentials, indicate that 
average per acre ylelds for most crops could 
be increased from 60 to 75 percent if all of 
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the technology now available could be put 
to work on the land. 

The difference between what the average 
farmers and ranchers are doing and what the 
best are doing give substance to these esti- 
mates. The best land operators in all parts 
of the country are making their soils produce 
about double what the average farmer is 
producing. 

Obviously, we Americans have a big job 
ahead of us. If we expect to maintain the 
strong national economy required for world 
leadership, if we expect to feed—and feed 
well—the millions of new Americans that 
will be added to our population in the years 
ahead, if we expect to supply the growing 
demands of industry with products from 
the land—then we have no alternative. We 
must apply on our farms and ranches all 
the technology that modern science has to 
offer—all we have now plus all we can get 
from a vigorous program of research. 


FARMERS MAKE THEIR OWN DECISIONS 


The problem is how to get that job done. 
It is no simple matter, because it must be 
done within the framework of our Ameri- 
can principles of human freedom and free 
enterprise. 

The last thing we want is to resort to com- 
pulsion by Government edict. Sure—it can 
be done that way. That is the way Mr. Sta- 
lin is introducing technology into Soviet 
agriculture. But, free enterprise has no 
place in that system. 

Fortunately, in America the farmer is still 
master of his own destiny. He still makes 
his own decisions on how he shall use and 
treat his land and how he shall dispose of 
the products of his labor. In America we 
believe the benefits that come from freedom 
of action and the exercise of individual initi- 
ative far outweigh any advantages that come 
from governmental control of the means and 
methods of production. 

In our democratic approach the Govern- 
ment plays the role of servant to the peo- 
ple. The Government assists the farmer by 
obtaining through research and conveying 
to him through education and technical as- 
sistance the improved technology adapted 
to his farm. 


LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS FURNISH LEADERSHIP 


In bringing its services to farmers our 
Government has recognized the advantages 
of working with and through local demo- 
cratic organizations. Consequently, the 
programs benefit from a maximum of local 
leadership and control. The programs are 
better adapted to local needs. Much strength 
is derived from farmers working together 
with a common objective. 

Throughout the country farmers and 
ranchers are working together on extension 
committees, on rural electrification boards, 
on PMA committees, on credit boards, on 
advisory grazing boards, on irrigation dis- 
trict boards, and on soil conservation district 
governing boards. In my judgement, soil 
conservation districts represent the best 
device so far created through which Govern- 
ment can assist farmers without dominating 
them. Soil conservation districts provide 
one of our best examples of democracy in 
action. Your association slogan gives equal 
weight to conservation and self-government. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTS FARMERS 


We like our American system wherein 
Government assists farmers but farmers 
make their own decisions. Over the years 


‘it has proved to be effective in getting im- 


proved technology into use on the land. In 
view of the job ahead, however, we need to 
bend full effort to make our system even 
more effective. 

Basically our system comprises three ccm- 
ponent parts: (1) education, (2) technical 
assistance, and (3) financial assistance. As 
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I see it, all three are necessary in helping 
farmers to put improved technology into 
use. Each supplements the other. Each has 
& purpose and reason for being. 


EDUCATION AIDS 


Many agricultural improvements have 
been accomplished, and many more will be, 
through educational devices alone. Im- 
proved crop varieties, insect- and disease- 
control measures, better livestock manage- 
ment, and other practices of that kind can 
pretty well be introduced through the edu- 
cation route. For instance, when farmers 
were convinced that hybrid corn was bet- 
ter, it was easy to shift from open-pollinated 
varieties to hybrids. Most farmers have 
made the shift. 

The basis for farmer application of tech- 
nology for soil and water conservation is 
more complicated. To get conservation 
farming into use on the land a farmer has 
to want to practice conservation frrming. 
He has to have a sound conservation plan. 
He has to know how to use it. And he has 
to be able to use it. 

Helping farmers to understand the bene- 
fits from conservation farming is an educa- 
tional job. It’s the responsibility of the 
Extension Service to carry the broad over- 
all educational phase. 


FARMERS NEED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Education alone, however, is not enough to 
get soil and water conservation technology 
applied on the land. Farmers also need 
technical assistance. 

Land use and soil treatment must be re- 
lated specifically to the pattern of soil and 
water resources of the individual farm or 
ranch as well as to the resources and apti- 
tudes of the farmer or rancher himself, 
Throughcut the country there are wide vari- 
ations in climatic conditions. Thousands 
of different kinds of soil exist. There are 
wide differences in soil types on individual 
farms—differences in slope, degree of erosion, 
d->'nage, inherent fertility, and past land 
— 

The determination of the particular pat- 
tern of soil and water resources on a farm 
and the adaptation of available technology 
to the protection and improvement of these 
resources require knowledge and skills not 
easily conveyed to the farmer by education. 
Such knowledge and skills must be supplied 
through technical assistance. 

To develop a sound plan for conservation 
farming, a farmer needs, first, to have a 
scientific inventory of his soil and water 
resources. Few if any farmers can Classify 
their own soils. 

Next, the farmer needs assistance in de- 
termining the best alternative uses and 
treatment for the land based on this scien- 
tific inventory. He needs help in developing 
a plan for soil and water management using 
the best technology adapted to the physical 
and human resources of the farm and to 
watershed and other resource problems of 
the community. 

Finally, most farmers need technical help 
in putting complex practices into applica- 
tion. Few farmers have the necessary train- 
ing to lay out complicated water-control 
systems and terraces. Many need technical 
assistance in range management, in estab- 
lishing improved pastures, in woodlot man- 
agement, and other complex practices. 

Furnishing this on-farm technical assist- 
ance for soil, water, and plant manage- 
ment—aimed at soil protection and improve- 
ment, water conservation, and economic pro- 
duction on a sustained basis—is the primary 
job that the Congress has assigned to the 
Soil Conservation Service working with and 
through soil-conservation districts. 


EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ARE 
DIFFERENT 
My concept of the difference between edu- 
cation and technical assistance in the field of 


conservation might be clearer if I compared 
it to human health. Health education may 
help an individual to keep himself in good 
condition, by following certain rules of 
health and nutrition. But, health educa- 
tion does not train him to fill his own teeth, 
or to diagnose and treat ulcers or pneumonia, 
For that he goes to a doctor or a dentist— 
a@ specialist in what ails him. 

The technical-assistance phase of getting 
conservation applied on the land involves the 
on-site use of specialists in what ails the 
soil. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Present conservation legislation in this 
country is premised also on the belief that 
farmers need financial assistance in order to 
get soil- and water-conservation measures 
applied to the land as rapidly as the national 
interest denrands. : 

A well-planned program for conservation 
farming on most farms comprises practices 
whose application requires considerable cap- 
ital investment. Moreover, shifts to conser- 
vation farming often require temporary eco- 
nomic sacrifices, since some time may be 
needed for returns from the new system to 
equal and exceed returns from the old. 

The development of forms of public and 
private credit better geared to the repayment 
potentials of conservation farming would aid 
materially on many farms. On the other 
hand, on some farms in most areas, and on 
most farms in some areas, it is recognized 
that the financial requirements exceed avail- 
able resources. 

The philosophy behind the present agri- 
cultural conservation program is that finan- 
cial assistance for applying conservation is 
in the public interest—that the Nation can- 
not afford undue delay in applying conserva- 
tion measures and thereby permit our soil 
resources to further deteriorate because of 
that delay. 

Although there may be misunderstandings, 
I see no necessary duplication between edu- 
cation, technical assistance, and financial 
assistance in public-supported effort to help 
farmers get conservation farming into prac- 
tice. 

The job ahead involves making all three 
work harmoniously and more effectively as a 
team in speeding up the application of tech- 
nology on the land. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONSERVATION 


The conservation and effective use of the 
Nation’s soil and water resources is every- 
body's responsibility. It is an individual re- 
sponsibility. It is a community responsi- 
bility. It is a State responsibility. And it is 
a national responsibility. Everyone who 
farms, everyone who serves farmers, and 
everyone who just likes to eat should be 
concerned about it. 

The conservation job is too big for any 
one, two, or three agencies or organizations— 
no matter how efficient they are. We cannot 
hope to do the big job ahead without utiliz- 
ing to the fullest the varied competence in 
every segment of our society—both rural and 
urban. 

I am a great believer in teamwork. We 
already have a fine team. Let's make it even 
better. 

If every individual and organization con- 
cerned with soil and water conservation in 
this country will join in the common effort 
in the years ahead, if each devotes full energy 
to those parts of the job that fall within his 
own interests and competence, if we really 
move ahead together, we can and will get the 
job done, 

We can stop the decline of our Nation’s 
precious soil resources. We can build new 
life into our depleted soils. We can reach 
levels of production far above those of today. 
We can meet the pressing demands of a 
growing and vigorous nation on its agricul- 
ture. And we can create in America a shin- 
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ing example of what democracy and science, 
properly joined, has to offer a free world. 
This is, for us all, the job ahead. 


The Economic Development of the Ten- 
nessee River Valley Should Not Be 
Hindered by Sectional Strife or Preju- 
dice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Spcaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a recent editorial from the Chattanooga 
Times, which is most complimentary of 
the efforts of our colleague, Congressman 
Rospert E. JONES, Jr., of Alabama, to 
dispel sectional prejudices as between 
all sections of our great country, and re- 
futing unjust charges and prejudicial 
arguments pertaining to the economic 
development of the Tennessee Valley 
area. 

The editorial is as follows: 


Facts OR PREJUDICES? 


When the TVA appropriations bill came 
up in the House, an amendment was passed 
eliminating $14,000,000 for two power-pro- 
duction units at the Shawnee steam plant 
in Kentucky. Representative JoHN KeEn- 
NEDY, Boston, Democrat, supported the 
amendment with the charge that low-cost 
TVA power had pulled shoe and textile in- 
dustries out of New England and into the 
South. 

Advocates of TVA must get tired of answer- 
ing such charges, which are without foun- 
dation in fact, but they never fail to try 
again to lay forever the time-worn clichés 
of sectional prejudices. This time it was 
Representative Bos Jones, of Scottsboro, Ala., 
who did a masterful job in citing facts and 
figures to show how Mr. KENNEDY’s Opposi- 
tion could have no basis except misinforma- 
tion and fear. 

In the first place, he said, power rates are 
not determining factors in operating costs 
of either textile oz shoe plants. Moreover, 
official figures show that by far the majority 
of wool and cotton plants established in 
the South in recent years have been outside 
the 170-county area served by TVA power. 
As late as 1949, the New England Council 
said “no cotton or woolen mill of any size 
has located in TVA territory since TVA has 
been in operation.” 

The shoe industry presents a little dif- 
ferent picture, he said, but the facts there 
cannot justify Mr. KENNepy’s plaint. There 
has been a growth of shoe manufacturing in 
the TVA area, Mr. Jonzs said, but it is pri- 
marily the result of expansion of long- 
established industries in Nashville and St. 
Louis. The great bulk of the total increase 
in the leather industry “has occurred in the 
Middle Eastern, Central, and Far Western 
States.” 

“This myth that the industrial develop- 
ment of the TVA area is at the expense of 
development in other regions rests ultimately 
upon the exploded notion that this country 
reached its full industrial stature 20 years 
ago, that the problem of the future is one 
of dividing up a total, so when one region 
gains, another must necessarily be deprived,” 
Mr. Jones said. “Most of us know that when 
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one region is strengthened the country as a 
whole grows stronger. That concept might 
be called regionalism as distinguished from 
the sectionalism the gentleman [Mr. Ken- 
NEDY] so oddly represents. * * * I urge 
upon him the newer concept that recognizes 
the interdependence of all the regions in 
this country.” 

Mr. Jongs said that of course TVA had 
helped the South; that was what it was 
established todo. “The only sound basis for 
opposition to TVA would be proof that it had 
failed to accomplish the objectives laid down 
in its statute.” But its benefits are not sec- 
tional: “The country as a whole has bene- 
fitted because the resources of this valley 
are being developed by this great Federal 
agency in the same way the country as a 
whole has been strengthened by the develop- 
ment of ports and highways with Federal 
funds.” 

It is unfortunate there are still Congress- 
men who still oppose TVA on absurdly falla- 
cious grounds; it is fortunate the agency 
has advocates as sound as Bos Jonss, of 
Alabama, who is willing to answer, calmly 
and factually, their prejudicial attacks. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 50 years there has been agitation 
among certain groups to develop the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. There have 
been as many proposals offered as there 
have been proponents, all of them with 
the idea in mind of dipping the finger 
into the public exchequer to let John Q. 
Public pay for this power development. 
In order to lull the taxpayers, this proj- 
ect has been called a necessity in the 
First World War, in the Second World 
War, and in the present police action. 

This reminds me somewhat of the ef- 
forts on the part of the Voice of America 
to lease for 25 years office space in New 
York. Are we to believe that the Voice 
of America is going to be with us for 25 
years? That, undoubtedly, as is the sea- 
way, is an action by a group of inter- 
ested persons who want to finance their 
own activities out of the public purse, 
and the public purse is financed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Citizen. 

If we are to believe what the Atomic 
Energy Commission has been saying, that 
it is only a matter of time—and a short 
time, at that—until the power potentials 
of the atomic bomb can be translated 
into power for peacetime pursuits and 
the use of the general public, it would 
seem that the power grab in this con- 
nection would be a wanton waste of 
funds, because aciually its proponents 
have not been able to show yet if the 
canal, or the power, would be usable in 
10 years. 

At this time, when the Nation is so 
burdened by relief programs for Europe, 
for defense pregrams for Europe, and 
by our own national defense expendi- 
tures, we are asked to assume a further 
operation, the cost of which has never 


been accurately estimated and the bene- 
fits of which are as yet unknown. 

With the recent announcement of 
President Truman after his conference 
with Foreign Minister Pearson, of Can- 
ada, that the United States and Canada 
will seek permission of the International 
Joint Commission to build the seaway, 
there is one further step which may be 
of course inherent power in the Presi- 
dent. If it is, I personally have not been 
aware of it and that is the power to ap- 
propriate money. Where would the 
money come from? Will the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission furnish the 
money for this? And how, without the 
authority of the American people, can 
Canada initiate a development in this 
country? There is no doubt but what 
the State Department has been sponsor- 
ing such a project, and if the truth were 
known, the support for this proposal in 
Canada was initiated in our own State 
Department. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
House of Representatives has held long 
and costly hearings time and again, at 
which time serious consideration was 
given the St. Lawrence seaway proposal 
and no favorable action was taken, the 
Senate committee has also had to hold 
long and costly hearings, and just day 
before yesterday reported the measure 
to the Senate without recommendation. 
This means here it is, you do with it as 
you please. It is to be hoped that the 
Senators will continue to use their good 
judgment in evaluating the importance 
of this project and recommit it to com- 
mittee. 

The building of the seaway will not 
increase an additional ton of freight go- 
ing from the Lakes to the ocean, or from 
the ocean to the Lakes. Therefore, it 
means that the traffic through the pro- 
posed seaway would have to come at a 
loss to the Atlantic seaports and already 
existing transportation facilities that 
have been built, financed, and are op- 
erated by private enterprise. 

I have, as an individual Congressman, 
and as a subcommittee chairman of the 
Public Works Committee, consistently 
opposed any legislation which would na- 
tionalize the power industry in this 
country. There has been a steadily 
growing tendency for the Government 
to encroach on private enterprise. 

There is now pending before my com- 
mittee proposed legislation which would 
authorize the development of the Niag- 
ara River power project by the Federal 
Government or the State of New York. 
Also, there is pending legislation which 
would grant to private enterprise the 
right to develop and transmit the elec- 
tric energy to be produced. I have 
vigorously opposed the development of 
the Niagara River power project by the 
Federal Government as an unnecessary 
socialistic experiment, contrary to basic 
American principles, and have supported 
legislation which would authorize this 
development by private enterprise. 

For example, in the case of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, it is quite evi- 
dent that the proponents are more in- 
terested in the Government operation 
of the power facilities than they are 
in developing transportation facilities. 
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Such power facilities you may be sure 
would operate in direct competition with 
the taxpaying private power companies 
that are now serving the area. If Con- 
gress would prohibit the power opera- 
tion by the Government, it undoubtedly 
would follow that much of the enthusi- 
asm for the St. Lawrence seaway project 
on the part of the “socialized power 
crowd,” the State Department boys, and 
the Reclamation gang to grab while the 
grabbing is good from the Public Treas- 
ury would abate. 


Mutual Security Administration Rebuts 
Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 4, I inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD on 
page A2141 an article from the Milwau- 
kee Journal of March 30. In that article 
one Richard Frost made certain charges 
that Marshall funds were being used for 
purposes that seemed highly question- 
able. Asa result of the insertion of that 
article in the Appendix, I have received a 
letter from Mr. C. Tyler Wood, associate 
deputy director, under date of April 18, 
in which he denies the facts set out in 
the Frost article. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including Mr. Wood's 
letter at this point in the Recorp, in the 
interest of fair play: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
FOR MUTUAL SEcURITY, 
Washington D. C., April 18, 1952. 
Hon. LAWRENCE 4M. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SMITH: On April 4, you jnserted 
an article in the Appendix of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, page A2141, taken from the 
Milwaukee Journal of March 30. The article 
was written by Richard B. Frost and dealt 
with the Rhone River project in France. 

The article leads off with the headline, 
“Marshall Funds Build a Seaway.” It goes 
on to say, the taxpayers of the United States 
are building two vast inland waterways and 
power projects in the rugged submarginal 
French Alps. It states that the total cost 
for just three phases of the work is $625,500,- 
000, and then says the financing was handled 
with Marshall plan counterpart funds. The 
article states that the proposal was presented 
to the French people for action, but the prob- 
able cost was so high that the French tax- 
payers twice rejected it. The European Re- 
covery Plan—Marshall plan—came to the 
rescue. The overall cost of $685,500,000 is 
then broken down in the article into three 
component parts—#314,200,000, $228,500,000, 
and $142,800,000 and immediately thereafter 
the statement is made: “In 1950, 90 percent 
of the funds expended on the Rhone River 
Valley development were supplied by the 
Marshall plan.” 

No reader can be blamed for reaching the 
conclusion, on a first reading of the article, 
that MSA and its predecessor, ECA, are pay- 
ing for a French seaway project costing over 
half a billion dollars while the French tax- 
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payer sits by and smiles. No reader reaching 

this conclusion can be blamed for question- 
ing rather seriously the competence of those 
handling the MSA-ECA program and the ad- 
visability of proceeding any further with a 
Mutual Security program. 

What are the facts? 

1. American dollars have gone into this 
project. Approximately $3,250,000 has been 
furnished by the United States in credits 
with which the French Government pur- 
chased from American manufacturers some 
earth-moving equipment which has been 
used on one of the Rhone Valley dams, and 
which will probably be used on many other 
projects throughout France in years to come. 

2. Over the past 4 years the French Gov- 
ernment has built up a counterpart fund of 
some $2,000,000,000 in francs. (When we 
talk of counterpart we do not have refer- 
ence to the very substantial amount of dollar 
aid supplied by this Government to France 
over the 4-year period of the recovery pro- 
gram; we have reference to the French francs 
accruing to the French Government due to 
the fact that the French people actually have 
to pay the French Government in francs for 
all commodities imported with United States- 
grant dollars.) Of this counterpart fund, 
consisting of francs contributed by the 
French—not the United States—taxpayer, 
France has invested the equivalent of $35,- 
000,000 in francs in the Rhone project. 

I believe you will agree that the facts are 
decidedly at variance with the statements 
and the implications of Mr. Frost's article. 
They are at variance also with certain fur- 
ther statements made in Mr. Frost's original 
article, which I am glad to note that the 
Milwaukee Journal deleted. For example, 
Mr. Frost's original article carried the state- 
ment that the Rhone development project 
would cost the American taxpayer billions of 
dollars before it was completed. He also 
stated that “the entire cost of the program 
is a gift—a gift to be paid for by the already 
overburdened United States taxpayer.” 
These statements are obviously false. The 
development has at most cost the American 
taxpayer $3,250,000, and there is no present 
indication that the pattern already estab- 
lished of having all, or practically all, of the 
cost paid for by the French will be changed. 
Indeed, the French Government is financing 
the project primarily through the sale of 
bonds to its citizens and it expects the entire 
Rhone Valley development to be self-liqui- 
dating. Mr. Frost also stated in his original 
article that “there is no limit to our com- 
mitments to carry out the French project 
now that we have started.” The fact is that 
we have made no commitment whatsoever to 
carry out this project and there is no inten- 
tion to make any such commitment. 

I should be the last to claim that the 
people who have been managing the Marshall 
plan and the mutual-security program have 
not made some mistakes. We have not, how- 
ever, made the mistakes which Mr. Frost 
charges in his article. I would appreciate 
anything you can do to have the truth placed 
before those who have been misled by the 
article. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. TytEr Woop, 
Associate Deputy Director. 














Mineral Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pennsylvania State College has issued 
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an interesting Bulletin No. 39, titled 
“Mineral Forecast 2000 A. D..” by Dean 
Edward Steidle, of the School of Mineral 
Studies. 


The bulletin contains an interesting 
chapter on mineral policies, and in view 
of its importance I am inserting it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


MINERAL POLICIES 


At present the United States does not 
have an over-all, coordinated, long-range 
plan of mineral development and mineral 
use. If we are to maintain a strong econ- 
omy we must be aware of the extent of our 
existing resources and the demands the fu- 
ture will place on them. Such an awareness 
necessitates a survey of the world’s mineral 
resources; we cannot confine our efforts to 
this country alone, for no country is self- 
sufficient in its mineral needs. Our way of 
life is based on a mineral economy; we can 
maintain our high standards of living and a 
strong world position only if our use of the 
nonrenewable mineral resources is consist- 
ently maintained at a high level. Such a 
sound utilization of mineral resources can 
be achieved only if we know, for a period 
of many years, how much of each resource 
we can obtain in this country and how much 
must come from abroad. This knowledge 
can come only from a national mineral policy 
based on complete understanding of the 
world’s mineral resources. 

Minerals are a vital part of our way of life. 
The vast industrial expansion of modern 
times would not have been possible without 
a corresponding increase in the output of 
minerals. Mineral production has been in- 
creasing rapidly for a hundred years, and 
there is no indication that a peak in mineral 
consumption has yet been reached; the 
great danger is not a lessening of the de- 
mand for minerals, but rather a lessening of 
the supply. Modern mineral exploitation 
began and has developed most rapidly in 
eight industrialized countries—the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Japan. The in- 
dustrial and military strength of the coun- 
tries of the world and their development of 
a higher standard of living is increasingly 
dependent on a growing development of the 
world’s mineral resources and their avail- 
ability to the world’s industrial nations. 

Endowed with a rich heritage of mineral 
wealth, the United States has for decades 
led the world in the production and con- 
sumption of fuels, metals, and nonmetallic 
minerals. Without this mineral wealth, na- 
tive and imported, the United States could 
not be one of the leading nations today, nor 
could the citizens of our country have at- 
tained the highest standard of living 
achieved anywhere in the world. We must 
remember, however, that our own resources 
are being diminished at a constantly in- 
creasing rate, and that we have never had 
some of these resources in anything like the 
quantities we have used and will use. We 
must constantly expand our search for min- 
erals both at home and abroad. The im- 
portance of minerals to the Nation and to 
the world is recognized in the point 4 pro- 
gram through which plans are being for- 
mulated to give technical assistance in find- 
ing and developing the mineral resources of 
the world. 

Minerals are fundamental to the world’s 
economy; all phases of our society depend on 
them. Agriculture has passed from organic 
fertilizer and animal power to mineral fer- 
tilizers and metal machines, powered with 

mineral fuels. The machinery and products 
of industry are mainly made of metals de- 
rived from minerals. We are truly living in 
an age dependent on a constant and balanced 
supply of minerals. 

Mineral depletion {is a modern dilemma, 
The problem of supplying the world’s indus- 
tries in minerals is becoming acute. The 








industrialized countries of the world are not 

self-sufficient and must import minerals from 
distant lunds. This has produced an intense 
world-wide interest in minerals, an interna- 
tional competition for mineral raw materials 
not anticipated a generation ago. The seri- 
ousness of the depletion of our resources be- 
comes more apparent daily and increases con- 
stantly with the growth of world population. 
This situation is bad enough in times of 
peace, but it becomes far more grave with 
the realization that successful preparation 
for defense or conduct of war depends on the 
full functioning of industries based on min- 
eral use. The people of this country and of 
the free nations of the world now find them- 
selves in an emergency of unknown dura- 
tion, the successful outcome of which de- 
pends largely on their possession and utiliza- 
tion of adequate mineral resources. 

Mineral industries are dynamic complexes; 
this produces many problems which affect 
the stability of nations and of national and 
international economies. For example, today 
we hear much discussion that steel produc- 
tion must be increased to 120,000,000 to 130,- 
000,000 tons a year in our country. How- 
ever, the magnitude of such an undertaking 
in utilizing the world’s resources, the num- 
ber of people involved, and the changes in 
our economy and those of the nations from 
which we do or will obtain raw materials 
are essentially never discussed in even the 
most elementary fashion. To produce a ton 
of steel requires more than a ton of iron 
ore, nearly two-thirds of a ton of coke, a 
third of a ton of limestone, precious flint 
clay refractories, half a ton Of scrap steel, 
and smaller but significant quantities of the 
ferroalloys. To expand steel production 20 
to 30 percent requires a corresponding in- 
crease in the production of every one of 
these vital raw materials. This will involve, 
directly or indirectly, nearly everyone in our 
country, as well as many people in foreign 
lands. 

As new mineral areas are developed here 
or overseas, such factors as accessibility, 
topographic setting, climatic conditions, 
transportation patterns, distribution of peo- 
ple, regional economic characteristics, and 
political factors affecting areal relationships 
are of as great importance as the availability 
of the mineral resources themselves. Min- 
eral depletion causes an unfavorable change 
in the economic life of the community. This 
produces major social and economic prob- 
lems. In the past, such depletion has de- 
veloped too many ghost towns such as Tono- 
pah-Goldfield and the Comstock Lode in 
economically distressed areas in which com- 
plete disruption of normal living conditions 
has taken place. We must be certain that 
our way of life will not be destroyed, locally 
or on a national scale, as we deplete our non- 
renewable mineral resources. 

If our society is to continue its prosperity 
and to develop further in the future, there 
is essentially nothing so vital to us as an 
accurate appraisal of the nature, quantity, 
and distribution of our own and the world’s 
mineral resources. The utilization of min- 
erals to satisfy our basic human wants is 
now a matter of national and international 
concern and must be guided by a sound and 
timely national mineral policy. 

A United States Department of Mineral 
Industries: The development of a sound na- 
tional and international mineral policy will 
depend largely on the establishment of a 
sound governmental organization. This gov- 
ernmental organization should be independ- 
ent and centralized in scope. This means 
a United States Department of Mineral In- 
dustries with a Secretary of Cabinet rank. 
Only if a strong policy group is developed 
can a wise utilization of minerals follow. 
At present there is a growing multitude of 

agencies, each trying to secure minerals and 
develop and control mineral regions, min- 
eral research, and mineral utilization, which 
means that we did not benefit from our 
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devastating experiences in handling miner- 
als in World Wars I and II as well as the 
peace efforts following these wars. There 
is a continual grouping and regrouping of 
organizations in Washington so that no one 
of them has a clear concept of duties and 
responsibilities. The recent establishment 
of the Defense Materials Procurement Ad- 
ministration (a temporary agency) may have 
helped a little but is certainly far short of 
an answer to the problem. 

Mineral policy researches: There is urgent 
need for a national mineral policy. A sound 
crease in the production of every one of 
facts are now available; others will have to 
be secured by field studies and interpretation 
of existing data. The following points are 
basic to the establishment of a sound min- 
eral policy for the nations of the world: 

Phase one: 

1. A survey of the world’s mineral re- 
sources. 

2. A survey of the world’s mineral de- 
mands, including an estimate of future 
demands. 

(a) Change of the mineral position of 
creditor mineral nations to debtor mineral 
nations. 

(b) Migration of mineral exploitation in 
the world and its effect on the stability of 
national and international economies. 

(c) Effects on the economy of a region or 
nation in the development of a new mineral 
or in the new application of a known 
mineral. 

(d) Distribution of mineral resources as 
a@ factor in industrial location. 

(e) Area studies of problem mineral re- 
gions, such as the declining Bradford oil 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

3. An evaluation of national and inter- 
national demands for minerals in relation 
to existing resources and the economic and 
political structure under which they are 
developed. 

(a) Effects of wars on the rate of deple- 
tion of the world’s mineral resources. 

(b) Effects of a growing world population 
on demands for mineral resources. 

(c) Conservation as a factor in mineral 
resources exploitation. 

(ad) Effects of programs of nationalization 
of natural resources on mineral exploitation 
and exploration. 

(e) Analysis of needs for technical educa- 
tion in foreign lands if our point 4 program 
is to be successful. 

4. Establishment of a United States De- 
partment of Mineral Industries with a secre- 
tary of Cabinet rank. 

5. The development of State, National, and 
international mineral policies. 

Phase two: 

1. Implementation of the proposed min- 
eral policy. The goal of the individual stud- 
fes is in phase two in which the recom- 
mended mineral policies are applied on a 
State, National, and international basis to 
create a sound mineral economy in the 
world. 

It is now generally understood that min- 
erals are dominating influences in the con- 
duct of modern warfare, that they control 
military strategy, are decisive factors in vic- 
tory, and will be the basis of a lasting peace. 
Since rainerals play so vital a role in the 
economy of nations, there must be developed 
a body of knowledge on which a sound min- 
eral policy can be formulated. The neces- 
sary raw statistics are available in greater 
amounts than for any other class of earth 
resource, At the present time, the analyzing 
and interpreting of these data for the wel- 
fare of mankind is in an elementary stage 
of development. We are at the most dan- 
gerous period of our national history. If we 
lose the struggle, the world will have lost 
its most precious rights and freedoms. We 
must rely on more than our technical know- 
how. Emphasis must be placed also on the 
human problems of utilizing the world’s re- 
sources. Only when these aspects are eval- 


uated can a sound economy for the future 
be developed. 

Possibly there is nothing so necessary to 
the future welfare of America and the whole 
world than to have an accurate understand- 
ing of the nature, distribution, and quantity 
of the mineral resources essential to the 
continuing existence of mankind in a world 
society. The accumulation and interpreta- 
tion of mineral data can make available new 
knowledge that will aid in the over-all de- 
velopment of our society. In the past, our 
attitude has been that our mineral resources 
are essentially inexhaustible. The United 
States has reached a point now in its mineral 
exploitation that we are no longer a creditor 
Nation in many basic minerals but a debtor 
Nation. As a result of this factor, our whole 
trend of thinking must change to meet the 
changed conditions. A new set of attitudes 
toward our irreplaceable resources is a very 
fundamental consideration if we are to 
maintain a strong Nation and a high stand- 
ard of living for our people. We also must 
develop a new set of criteria, acceptable both 
to us and the rest of the world, for utilizing 
the world’s minerals if we are to continue 
to import from distant regions the minerals 
which are vital to our economy. 

Regional economies, based on mineral ex- 
ploitation, have had in the past long periods 
of decline with resultant economic depression 
for those areas. The solving of the social 
problems of these areas has seldom gone be- 
yond the giving of temporary relief funds 
by governments. Frequently this type of aid 
has perpetuated a depressed economic region. 
There are many examples of this situation 
throughout the world, such as the coal-min- 
ing regions of England, the anthracite areas 
of Pennsylvania, the Joplin-Galena area of 
the Tristate District, the Mother Lode, the 
Keweenaw Peninsula, Colorado Frontal Range 
Complex, and others. 

The understanding of how a sound econ- 
omy can be developed in a minerals region 
is one of our fundamental social and eco- 
nomic problems today. Working principles 
can be evolved by studying these mineral 
areas that will guide regions in the develop- 
ment of a permanently sound economy. 

As an example, the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, while it contains one of the 
most valuable fuels, has been in a depressed 
condition for more than three decades. The 
original economy of this area was based pre- 
dominantly on the exploitation of anthra- 
cite. Since about 1920 the demand for this 
fuel has been declining. Production today is 
about one-half that of 30 years ago. This 
has resulted in a loss of income for the re- 
gion. Plans to develop other industries in 
the region have been sporadic. This area 
continues to be one of the economic trouble 
spots in the State; unemployment is essen- 
tially always highest in this area. Economic 
opportunities are lacking in the region; the 
area is losing population by having the 
young people migrate to other areas of great- 
er opportunities. Unless the present prob- 
lems are solved, the area will continue to 
decline and so affect the entire economic 
stability of the State. 

In the bituminors coal province of Penn- 
sylvania, the Conzriellsville-Uniontown bee- 
hive coke region illustrates an area of de- 
clining prosperity as a result of a technolog- 
ical change. Connellsville was once the 
greatest area of coke production in the world 
when the beehive ovens were used. The 
use of the beehive oven is one of the most 
flagrant examples of waste in the mineral 
industries. With the introduction of the by- 
product oven about 1910 the coke industry 
largely moved to the areas of steel produc- 
tion where the coal tars and gases could be 
utilized. As a consequence, thousands of 
workers have been stranded in the Connells- 
ville-Uniontown area. Other industries have 
not found the small coke towns attractive 
places to develop. Unemployment has been 
high here for the last 35 years, Mining slum 
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areas have developed in spots. If these areas 
grow in number and size, the economy of the 
country will not remain strong. 

Mineral planning is world-wide. The de- 
velopment of the studies to aid in the crea- 
tion of a sound National Mineral Policy will 
involve local, national, and international 
aspects of mineral exploration, exploitation, 
and use. No policy can be sound which ig- 
nores any of these three levels of operation. 
For example, local problems of mineral de- 
pletion can influence greatly the develop- 
ments on a national or international scale. 
On the other hand, our consumption of min- 
erals is so great in both variety of needs and 
quality that our demands greatly influence 
the location and scale of mineral develop- 
ment. Only after a sound mineral economy 


is established on a working basis, can the 
resources of the world be made available to 
all of the people. 


Facts Behind Recent Soviet “Peace” 
Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN TIIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have included in our Recorp the 
follow.ng editorial from the Los Angeles 
Daily News. The editorial was written 
by the distinguished editor and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Manchester Boddy. 

The article follows: 


Facts BEHIND RECENT Soviet “PEACE” Move 


News reports out of Washington reveal the 
big idea behind Russia’s latest efforts to 
confuse and disarm the western powers 
with offers of world trade, coupled with 
tentative gestures toward what the Reds 
choose to call peace. 

Two years ago when world war III was the 
talking point of the Nation, this column con- 
tended that Russia’s secret weapon in her 
drive for an all-Communist world would be 
the creation of a ruble bloc through which 
the Communist conspirators hoped to con- 
solidate gains made through military ag- 
gression. 

To understand current news reports of 
Russia’s latest campaign it may be helpful 
to reread the following item, published here 
July 27, 1950: 

“Now it comes out that Russia is engaged 
in ruble diplomacy and imperialism in Asia 
on a grand scale. 

“Headquarters for the ruble diplomacy is 
Moscow. The new organization is called 
COMECON, which is alphabetical soup for 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid. 


“RUSSIA TO BE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


“The new ruble empire is to extend from 
Yangtze River to the Elbe, and will tie the 
entire Soviet satellite system into a tight 
economic package with Russia as chairman 
of the board. 

“The details of how this vast economic 
unit will work were revealed in a recent 
Russian magazine article which was re- 
printed by the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Trade and circulated in Prague. 

“According to this article, COMECON will 
master-mind a giant coordination of eco- 
nomic life throughout a territory encom- 
passing East Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania 
the Soviet Union, China, and North Korea, 
(And undoubtedly other areas, if and when 
they are added through Red aggression.) 
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“There will be one currency, a planned 
interchange of trade, a harmonized rail and 
highway system, and development of agri- 
culture and industry under a master plan, 
including mixed corporations in satellite na- 
tions with Russia holding up to 50 percent 
stock interest. 

“In addition to all these, the blueprint 
outlines extensive plans for exchange of 
scientific and technical know-how and dis- 
coveries, as well as joint schooling of indus- 
trial personnel. 

“And at the head of all this will be Russia 
as partner and profit sharer. 


“TRADE PACTS INDICATE PATTERN 


“The pattern is already shaping up as seen 
by a flock of recent trade pacts among satel- 
lite nations. 

“Observers see in all this a triple threat: 
(1) a forced draft means of building up 
Communist heavy industry; (2) a handy 
weapon to raid western trade through car- 
tel-dumping tactics, and (3) in time of war, 
a solid base on which to mobilize the Red 
empire.” 

Since that was written Russia has ex- 
tended her domain over practically all of 
China. 

Russia's major objective is Japan. She 
will go all-out to trade China's raw mate- 
rial and mainland markets to the Japanese 
in exchange for a working agreement that 
she hopes will serve at the start as an en- 
tering wedge, and develop later into com- 
plete control of Japan. 

Russia may be expected to bring her eco- 
nomic campaign into full play between June 
and November of 1952. 


Newspapermen’s Sources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 19, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week we had another one of those 
cases where a newspaperman refused to 
divulge the sources of his information on 
the grounds that he had promised to 
keep his sources confidential and “to 
break that promise would bc a dishonor- 
able act.” I refer to the case of Edward 
J. Milne, Washington correspondent of 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal and Bul- 
letin, who refused to disclose his sources 
to a Senate committee. 

This situation only points up again the 
reed for legislation to establish the same 
or similar privileges as extended in cases 
of lawyer-client, doctor-patient, and 
clergyman - communicant relationship. 
Nearly a year ago, in May 1951, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 4100, which provides 
that in certain cases newspapermen 
should not be forced to reveal the sources 
of their information. That bill is pend. 
ing before a subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, but since it has been 
introduced there have been a number of 
instances involving newspapermen, their 
sources of information, and their privi- 
leges not to divulge these sources. 

Commenting editorially on this latest 
case, the Washington Post expresses the 


view that “the press would be made more 
free and the public interest would conse- 
quently be served by extending the privi- 
lege of secrecy to confidences given to 
newspapermen in their professional ca- 
pacity.” 

In view of the general interest in this 
matter, I am inserting into the Recorp 
the Washington Post editorial, which is 
as follows: 

NEws SOURCES 

No doubt there will be a great deal of 
popular sympathy for the stand taken on 
Monday by Edward J. Milne, Washington 
correspondent for the Providence Journal 
and Bulletin, in refusing to give the Senate 
Elections Subcommittee the sources of two 
stories he wrote about their plans for in- 
vestigating Senator JOos—EPH McCarTHY. Mr. 
Milne based his refusal on conscientious 
scruples and the traditions of his craft. Sym- 
pathy for his attitude will certainly be gen- 
eral among his colleagues; and probably 
it will be prevalent enough in the Senate 
to protect him against punishment. But the 
harsh and inescapable truth of the matter 
is that he hasn't a legal leg to stand on. 

The law recognizes certain categories of 
communication as privileged—extending the 
privilege to the communicant rather than 
to the person who receives his confidence. 
Lawyers may not be required to divulge the 
confidences of clients; doctors may guard in- 
formation given to them by patients, save, 
in some jurisdictions, when the commission 
oO: a crime entailing the death or injury of a 
human being is involved; clergymen are con- 
sidered incompetent to testify regarding con- 
fidences given to them in their professional 
capacities. The lawyer-client immunity has 
been recognized as part of the common law 
for more than three centuries. The doctor- 
patient and clergyman-communicant privi- 
leges are provided for by statute in most 
States. But, unhappily, neither the common 
law nor the statute books, with one or two 
State exceptions, affords any comfort in this 
connection for journalists. And the Consti- 
tution is altogether silent on the subject. 

So Mr. Milne is in much the same situa- 
tion, so far as the law goes, as, say, a con- 
scientious objector whose religious scruples 
forbid him to register with Selective Service 
or a former Communist whose personal 
scruples forbid him to disclose the names 
of law-abiding friends who were in the 
party with him but got out of it long ago. 
There is no question of self-incrimination 
involved, and his refusal to testify is without 
legal sanction. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Milne has abundant 
moral justification for his stand. He was 
“unable to discuss my sources of informa- 
tion,” he said, because “I gave my promise 
to my sources that under no circumstances 
would I make them known. To break that 
promise would be a dishonorable act.” In 
the judgment of this newspaper, Mr. Milne’s 
scruples deserve the protection of the law— 
at least so far as congressional committees 
are concerned. Perhaps courts are justified 
in requiring the disclosure of a newspaper- 
man’s sources in serious criminal cases; a 
Federal judge recently compelled Leonard 
Lyons to tell him in confidence the source 
of a story he printed concerning the Rosen- 
bergs, convicted of atomic espionage, al- 
though the judge, of his own volition, then 
kept the identity of the source confidential. 
Otherwise, however, we believe that the press 
would be made more free and the public in- 
terest would consequently be served by ex- 
tending the privilege of secrecy to confi- 
dences given to newspapermen in their 
professional capacity. 
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“Get Out of United Nations,” Says 
General Groves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 7, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I want to include the following 
statement by Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, Friday, April 18, 1952: 


GENERAL GROVES Rips FOREIGN PoLicy RUN 
By Crists—It’s MILtTary, ECONOMIC FOLLy, 
He Says 


New York, April 17.—A bitter four-point 
indictment of our foreign policy as mili- 
tarily impossible and leading inevitably to 
econumic collapse was issued today by 
Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, retired. 

To save the country for ourselves and the 
coming generations, Groves said, we must 
put the United States interests first, stop 
wild spending in Europe, get out of the 
United Nations, and draft men of the stature 
of Generai MacArthur to draw up a long- 
term policy. 

“We have been voyaging without compass 
or rudder,” he said, “and the only thing we 
are sure of is that if we continue ultimately 
we will run out of fuel, founder, or run 
aground, and be destroyed.” 


HEADED A-BOMB PROJECT 


roves was wartime head of the Man- 
hattan engineering district which produced 
the atom bomb. He spoke at the twelfth 
annual forum of the New York Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters in Town Hall. 

The Truman administration, Groves 
charged, is running its foreign policy by 
crisis and buying from day to day whatever 
breathing space is offered. 

“We are weakening ourselves ecsnomical- 
ly and militarily, with no assurance that we 
are gaining any real strength among our Eu- 
ropean allies,” he told the insurance men. 
“The American people will have an oppor- 
tunity next November” to change this policy, 
he added. 

Unless a change is made then, he went on, 
“the great drain placed on the people of the 
United States by Acheson actions” in Euro- 
pean spending may go on until our economy 
breaks down. 


FAILS TO BUY FRIENDSHIP 


“There is no one in our Government who 
had displayed any sign of being willing to 
tell the European nations in clear-cut, defi- 
nite language that the end of our economic 
and military aid is coming and that it will 
come on such and such a date,” Groves said. 
“There are few leaders outside of govern- 
ment who are willing to say it and have the 
strength and integrity necessary to mean it.” 

Groves said that all the United States 
spending has bought neither friends nor 
strength in Europe. “Perhaps we have 
bought some t'me, but at what price?” he 
continued. “We bought time in Korea and 
in that time the Russians have produced 
many planes with which to bolster up the 
Communist resistance to what was once an 
overpowering American air superiority. 

“Perhaps in buying time we have just 
postponed the. day of reckoning.” The 
Truman policies, Groves said, are playing the 
Soviets’ game by allowing us “to grow weak- 
er while Europe is not growing any stronger. 
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That,” he said, “is the program of the Com- 
munist manifesto for the destruction of 
free countries.” 


WONDERS ABOUT HISS INFLUENCE 


As for the U. N., Groves noted that it “has 
always been very solicitous of Russia. Could 
this,” he asked, “be traced to the influential 
role of Alger Hiss, the convicted perjurer, at 
the U. N. founding conference in San Fran- 
cisco?” 

Groves said that even a peace made by the 
U. N. would be “completely overshadowed 
by the damage” done by the Soviets through 
the instrumentality of the world organiza- 
tion. 

Groves said General MacArthur should be 
put in charge of our far-eastern policy and 
that a conference of MacArthur and other 
top Americans, “even if they are not popu- 
lar in administration circles,” should draw 
up a major policy program that would end 
spending. The alternative, he said, is bank- 
ruptcy. 

“And bankruptcy for us will be not only 
in financial matters but in American liberty 
and in the preservation of the American way 
of life,” he said. 


Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following material 
received from the Bureau of the Budget 
with reference to the direct public debt 
and contingent liabilities of the Govern- 
ment as of June 30, 1951. 

It will be noted that the direct public 
debt is given as $255,222,000,000 and that 
the contingent liabilities amounted to 
$249,676,000,000, for an over-all total of 
Public debt and oti.er major commitments 

and contingencies of the United States 

Government as of June 30, 1951 

{In millions] 
Direct public debt: 
Interest-bearing debt 
Matured debt upon which in- 
terest has ceased 
Non-interest-bearing debt... 
Total direct public debt 


Obligations of Government corpo- 
rations guaranteed by the United 


1, 858 
255, 222 
<==. 


Unliquidated obligations incurred 
against appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations............ 1 $47,178 


Obligations issued on credit of the 
United States: 
Punds due depositors by Postal 
Savings System 
Federal Reserve notes 


Total obligations issued on 
credit of United States... 25, 880 
1Estimated. Includes unliquidated postal 

obligations but excludes corporation and 

other commitments financed through au- 
thorizations to use public-debt transactions. 
2 Deposits of United States and Canal Zone 

Postal Savings Systems, exclusive of accrued 

interest. 


Loan guaranties outstanding: 
Insured housing loans—i‘ed- 
eral Housing Administration: 
Title I insurance—prima- 
rily property-improve- 


Titles II, VI, and VIII— 
mortgage insurance___. 
Guaranteed loans secured by 
agricultural commodities— 
Commodity Credit Corpora- 


Agreements to participate in 
loans by commercial banks 
to business enterprises—Re- 
construction Finance Corpo- 
ration (including Smaller 
War Plants Corporation) --- 

Loans advanced through agent 
banks—Export-Import Bank 
of Washington 

Guaranteed letters of credit— 
Export-Import Bank of 
Washington 

Guaranteed home, business, 
and farm loans to veterans— 
Veterans’ Administration_-_. 

Guaranteed farm mortgages— 
Farmers Home Administra- 


Guaranteed loans authorized 
by Defense Production . Act 


Total loan guarantees out- 


Insurance in force: 
Life insurance: 
United States Government 
life insurance 
National Service Life In- 


Crop insurance—Federa! Crop 
Insurance Corporation 

Insured deposits in commercial 
and mutual savings banks— 
Federal Deposit Insurance 


Insured share accounts and 
creditor obligations of sav- 
ings and loan associations— 
Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation 


154, 592 

Subscription to the capital stock 
of the International Bank of Re- 
construction and Development__ 

Cumulative operating-differential 
subsidies withheld—United 
States Maritime Administration. 45 

Currency convertibility guaran- 
ties—Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration 


* Estimated allowance made for partial re- 


payments. 
* Gross insurance liability on 1950 crops. 


Total insurance in force... 


2, 540 


The tabulation contains all major finan- 
cial commitments of the United States Gov- 
ernment except those involving recurring 
disbursements for which funds are regular- 
ly apprcejpriated by the Congress and are not 
yet obligated, such as aid to States for 
welfare programs and participation in em- 
ployee-retirement systems and indemnities 
for deaths attributable to military service 
authorized by Public Law 23, Eighty-second 
Congress. It includes direct public debt; 
obligations guaranteed by the United States, 
including guaranteed and insured loans and 
mortgages, and other pledges of the full faith 
and credit of the United States. 

The probability that the Government will 
be called upon to meet these commitments 
varies widely. The outstanding public debt, 
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for example, carrying specific maturities, is 
a direct Government liability, as are most 
unliquidated obligations incurred against 
appropriations and contract authorizations. 
But for all other commitments in this table, 
the Government's liability is only contingent. 
Whether the Government will be called on 
to meet these claims, and the amount of 
eventual disbursements, is dependent on a 
variety of factors, including the value of 
the assets pledged to secure the liability, 
the trend of prices and employment, and a 
variety of other economic circumstances. 
The nature of these differences is illustrated 
by the following analysis of the major items. 

Deposits in the Postal Savings System on 
June 30, 1951, amounted to $2,905,000,000. 
The faith of the United States is statutori- 
ly pledged to their payment. Behind these 
deposits, however, were cash on hand and 
in depository banks amounting to $169,000,- 
000, Government securities having a face 
value of $2,726,000,000 (already reflected un- 
der public debt), and other assets of $15,- 
000,000. 


Federal Reserve notes, according to section 
16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
are also an obligation of the United States. 
The face amount of these notes outstanding 
on June 30, 1951, was $22,975,000,000. These 
notes are fully secured by collateral deposited 
with the Federal Reserve agents, backed by 
special reserves and redemption funds, and 
they were a first lien against the $47,634,- 
000,000 of assets of the issuing Federal Re- 
serve banks (which included $13,175,000,000 
of Government securities already reflected 
under direct public debt). In view of these 
guaranties of acceptability, there is virtually 
no possibility that Government expenditures 
would ever be required on these obligations. 

The Federal Housing Administration in- 
sures repayment to private lenders of prin- 
cipal amounts of mortgage loans to finance 
construction and purchase of sale and rental 
housing as well as other loans to finance 
property improvements. Unpaid balances of 
such mortgages and loans generally cover 
substantially less than the full value of the 
property and are secured by a first lien 
against such property. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment charges fees and premiums for this 
service, which are paid into various insur- 
ance funds for administrative expenses and 
as reserve for the liquidation of losses. On 
June 30, 1951, unobligated assets available 
for such purposes amounted to $376,000,000; 
of this amount $65,000,000 represented pre- 
mium and other income (less administrative 
expenses, depreciation, and losses) accumu- 
lated during the fiscal year 1951. Of these 
assets, $64,000,000 were invested in Govern- 
ment securities (reflected in the public debt 
entry). Losses are further minimized by 
payment of claims in debentures rather than 
cash, permitting orderly liquidation of ac- 
quired properties. As of June 30, 1951, such 
debentures, guaranteed by the United States 
but issued only in exchange for property, 
were outstanding in the amount of $27,000,- 
000 (included under obligations guaranteed 
by the United States). 

Contingent liability for the guaranteed 
portions of loans guaranteed under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, totaled $6,079,000,000 on June 30, 
1951. These loans, for the acquisition of 
home, farm, and business property, are se- 
cured by the underlying assets and are be- 
ing lquidated through installment pay- 
ments. 

The face value of life insurance policies 
issued to members of the Armed Forces and 
in force on June 30, 1951, approximated 
$49,457,000,000. The Government's potential 
liability under these programs is only a 
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small fraction of the face value of the poli- 
cies now in force. Some policies will be 
permitted to lapse. On those which are 
continued in force, the premiums and inter- 
est on invested reserves should cover the 
normal mortality risk. The Government, 
however, will continue to bear the cost of 
deaths attributable to war service. 

Similarly, the $89,753,000,000 in bank de- 
posits insured by the FDIC is not an index of 
the amount the Government can reasonably 
be expected to pay out because of this guar- 
anty. During the period this Corporation has 
been in existence, premiums and other in- 
come have substantially exceeded losses, per- 
mitting the retirement of all Treasury and 
Federal Reserve capital amounting to $289,- 
000,000, and the accumulation of a $1,244,- 
000,000 reserve. The Corporation's holdings 
of Government securities on June 30, 1951, 
also amounted to $1,338,000,000 which already 
appears in the public debt total. While 
total deposits in insured banks amounted to 
$164,608,000,000, their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities (also reflected in public debt 
total) totaled $64,651,000,000; cash and other 
riskless assets (including guaranteed loans) 
were also substantial. These and other as- 
sets, both of the insured banks and of the 
FDIC, as well as the continued income from 
premiums and other sources, stand between 
insured deposits and the Government obli- 
gation to redeem them; therefore, no sig- 
nificant disbursements are in prospect. 

Notwithstanding the unused subscription 
to capital stock in the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development of 
$2,540,000,000, it is very unlikely that the 
United States will be required to make any 
substantial additional purchases. The bank 
is obtaining necessary additional funds 
through private investment channels. The 
unused subscription serves primarily as a 
guaranty fund in the event of future losses. 

To the extent that profits from the opera- 
tion of American vessels fall below 10 per- 
cent over the life of operating subsidy con- 
tracts, the Maritime Administration will be 
obligated to disburse a portion of the gross 
subsidy now withheld, which totaled $45,- 
000,000 on June 30, 1951. On the other hand, 
should profits exceed current expectations, 
the Commission is entitled to recapture part 
of the subsidy payments already made. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been consideration recently in the Con- 
gress as to the activities of foundations 
for educational purposes. A most dis- 
tinguished record in this field is being 
made by the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion with a program of great imagina- 
tion and showing unusual initiative. It 
demonstrates the unique contribution 
being made to our whole national life 
by such organizations when wisely led 
and administered with a faithful devo- 
tion to the public interest. The ap- 
pended editorial on the foundation is 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Friday, April 25, 1952: 

Spur To LEADERSHIP 

The John Hay Whitney Foundation fellow- 

ships awarded this week demonstrate vividly 


the diversity of racial strains among Ameri- 
can minority groups. They also show one 
imaginative and dramatic effort to improve 
the opportunities of these generally under- 
privileged peoples. The foundation has 
made grants totaling $100,000 to 50 talented 
young persons of widely varying racial back- 
grounds to help them continue special train- 
ing or study to equip them for leadership. 

An Alaskan Indian of the Thlingit Tribe, 
for example, will study cooperative move- 
ments in order to return to his people and 
help to develop the native cooperative indus- 
tries in Alaska. A Spanish-American youth 
will be trained as a medical social worker so 
that he can help improve conditions among 
the impoverished Spanish-speaking groups 
of the Southwest. A Creek Indian will be 
enabled to complete his medical education 
before going into a rural part of Oklahoma 
to open a hospital for Indians. A Japanese- 
American who has done already an outstand- 
ing work, both in Japan and among the Nisei 
groups in this country, will be assisted in his 
efforts to promote understanding of Ameri- 
can life. A Negro, whose bent for scientific 
inquiry has greatly impressed scientists in 
a college where he was a laboratory glass 
washer, will embark on advanced studies in 
microbe biology and biochemistry. 

These are typical of the horizons which 
the Whitney .Foundation is opening up to 
young members of American minority groups. 
The well-named “opportunity fellowships” 
are a credit to our country and proof that 
the “American way of life” is not an empty 
phrase. 


“To Protect or To Provide” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 25, 1952 


Mr.BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
unusual interest that I listened this 
morning to the discussion before the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs concerning the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Not being a member of the Sub- 
committee on Territories, which consid- 
ered the matter at great length, and not 
having previously had an opportunity to 
completely acquaint myself with its pro- 
visions, I raised no objection as a mem- 
ber of the full committee. However, 
since attending the committee meeting 
and reading the proposed constitution 
at length, I have some thoughts which 
I here desire to express. 

This may well be the first constitution 
adopted by a people in the history of 
mankind wherein the people seek to 
guarantee themselves, through their 
Government, economic and social rights. 
As I understand the meaning behind the 
Magna Carta and behind the Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution of the United 
States, the people were attempting to 
protect themselves, against the Govern- 
ment which they were creating, from in- 
terfering with their political rights as 
freemen living under a Government of 
their own choosing. The Constitution 
of the United States sought to restrict 
the activities of the Government in order 
to protect the political rights of the citi- 
zens, 
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In the constitution this morning ap- 
proved for the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, an entirely new concept has been 
injected; namely, the guaranty to the 
citizens living under that constitution 
of economic and, in some instances, of 
social rights. These rights are to be 
recognized, by which they may or may 
not be guaranteed by this Government 
which the Puerto Ricans are creating 
with the sanction of the Congress of the 
United States. Is this then a change 
from a Constitution such as that of the 
United States intended to protect its 
citizens, or is it a new approach to con- 
stitutional thinking, which seeks not to 
protect but to provide? 

Such a concept is a far departure from 
the thinking and the promulgation of 
the men who wrote the Constitution of 
the United States. In section 20 of ar- 
tile II of this new constitution, under 
the heading Bill of Rights, we find the 
following: 

Sec. 20. The Commonwealth also recog- 


nizes the existence of the following human 
rights: 

The right of every person to receive free 
elementary and secondary education. 

The right of every person to obtain work. 

The right of every person to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, and espe- 
cially to food, clothing, housing, and medical 
care, and necessary social services. 

The right of every person to social protec- 
tion in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, Old age or disability. 

The right of motherhood and childhood to 
special care and assistance. 

The rights set forth in this section are 
closely connected with the progressive de- 
velopment of the economy of the Common- 
wealth and require, for their full effective- 
ness, sufficient resources and an agricultural 
and industrial development not yet attained 
by the Puerto Rican community. 

In the light of their duty to achieve the 
full liberty of the citizen, the people and the 
government of Puerto Rico shall do every- 
thing in their power to promote the greatest 
possible expansion of the system of produc- 
tion, to assure the fairest distribution of eco- 
nomic output, and to obtain the maximum 
understanding between individual initiative 
and collective cooperation. The executive 
and judicial branches shall bear in mind this 
duty and shall construe the laws that tend 
to fulfill it in the most favorable manner 
possible. 


My query is simply this: Has the time 
arrived when the people of the free world 
desire, not only the protection of their 
political rights against the government 
under which they live, but in addition the 
guaranty from the government of eco- 
nomic rights to which each citizen shall 
be entitled? It appears to me that we 
are on the threshold where we, as the 
Congress, are endorsing a concept differ- 
ent from that of our own Constitution in 
that instead of restricting the powers of 
the Federal Government as under our 
own Constitution, we are now approving 
the setting up of a government under a 
constitution which may well guarantee 
that the government will see to it that 
certain economic rights are provided. Is 
this, then, the beginning of a new era in 
man’s attempt to regulate his relations 
with his fellow man, where those of us 
who believe in the dignity of man and his 
right to govern himself are also to go 
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further and say that the government 
owes him certain economic reimburse- 
ments not connected with his individual 
endeavor? 

Naturally, all of us seek to improve the 
economic conditions of all the peoples of 
the world, and particularly those in the 
free world, but in order to guarantee this 
by government edict, is it not possible 
that we are setting up a government 
hierarchy which, if followed to its logi- 
cal conclusion, will destroy the political 
rights which have heretofore been con- 
sidered as the basic tenets to be placed 
in a constitutional document? 

I sincerely hope that the Puerto Ricans 
are successful in their attempts to ele- 
vate the status of the pecples of that 
istand; however, I wish I could see into 
the future so that I might completely 
reconcile myself to the thought that by 
seeking to achieve economic gain, the 
political freedoms which are so vital to 
us all may not be destroyed. 

The gist of the new constitution pre- 
sents a philosophy quite different from 
that held by the framers of our own 
Constitution. As I understand the Con- 
stitution of the United States, its pur- 
pose is to protect the citizens against the 
activities of the Federal Government in 
order to guarantee to them the basic 
rights and dignities of freemen. The 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in quite different fashion at- 
tempts not only to protect the citizens 
from an autocratic government but to 
set up a government intended not for 
protection of rights but for affirmative 
dispensations of rights in the form of 
economic benefits. 

Millions of lives have been sacrificed 
down through the ages, not only to even- 
tually culminate in the Constitution of 
the United States, but in more recent 
times, to protect the political freedoms 
for which man has fought and died for 
centuries. We in America always have 
a duty not only to ourselves but to the 
free world, to see that its political rights 
exemplified by the Statue of Liberty are 
not destroyed and that the torch shall 
remain lighted. 

What type of government will it be 
that can accomplish the bill of rights 
contained in the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico? Frank- 
ly, I do not know, but of this I am cer- 
tain—that it will not be the type of 
government envisioned by the immortal 
men who drafted the Constitution of 
the United States. I wish I were as 
certain as are seemingly the people of 
Puerto Rico that this is a step forward 
for human liberty rather than the re- 
verse. 


— 


The United States and Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the work 
which has been done to convince the 
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Congress and our people of the way in 
which to bring Germany back into the 
community of nations is now bearing 
fruit. The Schuman plan for the pool- 
ing of German, French, and Benelux 
coal and steel resources and now the 
establishment of the European defense 
force and the impending contractual 
agreement with the German Federal 
Government—which we hope will be a 
just one for the German people as well 
as the Allied Powers and affected 
parties—are the bases upon which the 
spurious Russian offers can be exposed. 
The appended editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of Friday, April 25, 
effectively comments upon this momen- 
tous historic development: 
No PAUSE IN GERMANY 

The West has not submitted its reply to 
the Russian proposal for a treaty with Ger- 
many, but there have been clear indications 
from Secretary of State Acheson and Foreign 
Minister Eden as to one central point. “We 
are not prepared,” said Mr. Eden, “to be di- 
verted from the constructive work of Euro- 
pean unification upon which we have been 
engaged for the last few years.” In other 
words, the process of incorporating Western 
Germany into the European defense system 
will go forward, without allowing the “golden 
apple of discord,” which Russia (in Mr. 


_ Acheson's phrase) has tossed to the west, to 


create a diversion. 

That the Russian proposal will create 
trouble may be taken for granted.” The only 
way in which the difficulty could be avoided 
or minimized would be to engage in a 
lengthy and exasperating conference to pin- 
point each clause of a German treaty and 
demonstrate exactly how the Soviet Union 
proposes to hedge on its offer of an independ- 
ent Germany. This would be the almost 
certain result of such discussions, since Rus- 
sia has more to fear from German independ- 
ence than the West. But while the talks 
were going on—and the Russian ability to 
spin out negotiations is notorious—the main 
object of the Kremlin's policy would have 
been achieved. 

Hence the West has decided not to allow a 
pause in its plans for Germany, despite the 
fact that some in Germany and among the 
wishful thinkers of other countries will feel 
that a genuine offer of peace by Russia has 
been rejected. Fortunately the Russian rec- 
ord in matters of this kind has been bad 
enough to diminish the number of grum- 
blers. Fortunately, too, both Mr. Acheson 
and Mr. Eden have emphasized the willing- 
ness of the West to participate in discussions 
whenever these offer the prospect of bringing 
concrete results. Strengthened by the sup- 
port of the West, Germany would have less 
to fear from booby-trapped Russian offers; 
it might, therefore, hope to achieve a unity 
“founded on true independence and a free 
democratic choice,” to quote Mr. Eden. 
Without such support, Germany could never 
look forward to any better fate than to be- 
come a Russian satrapy. 


The Need for Christian Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the annual meeting of the breakfast 
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groups of the International Christian 
Leadership held in Washingtc.., D. C., 
last week, Mr. Mateo F. Occena, who is 
connected with the Philippine Govern- 
ment, gave a very thought-provoking 
address which merits the attention of 
Members of Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert it in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 


The modern equivalent of the old saying, 
“looking for a needle in a haystack,” is try- 
ing to find a man who would pass up a 
chance to make an after-luncheon speech. 
The temptation is especially strong for @ 
Filipino in America, and there is a reason 
for it. 

Upon the arrival of the American libera- 
tion forces in Manila early in February 1945, 
one platoon camped in our yard. We in- 
vited the soldiers into the house and got 
rather weil acquainted with them. They left 
on the same day but, 2 weeks later, some of 
them came back for a visit, and they told us 
that about one-third of their platoon had 
been killed in another section of the city. 

Here, in capsule form, was one aspect of 
the liberation of the Philippines: Americans, 
leaving behind their leved ones and their 
comfortable homes and going thousands of 
miles away to suffer the hardships of war 
and be killed, in order that we Filipinos 
might live and be free. 

The least that a Filipino can do who hap- 
pens to be in this country, is to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to express to 
you, Americans in America, personally and 
publicly, our deep gratitude for the tre- 
mendous blessing that America has been 
to the Philippines and the Filipino people. 

In 1898, one of those accidents of history 
occurred—the United States battleship 
Maine was blown up in the harbor of Ha- 
vana, Cuba—and that started a chain reac- 
tion which brought America and the Philip- 
pines together, initiated a radically new 
colonial policy based on altruism, brought 
about the most sincere cooperation between 
the two countries in the last World War, and 
culminated on July 4, 1946, in the birth, for 
the first time in the history of the world, 
of an independent nation whose sovereign- 
ty was freely given, without bloodshed and 
without rancor but with the good will and 
best wishes of the colonizing country. 

To say that Filipino soldiers and guerril- 
las cooperated with American forces in the 
last war because that was the official deci- 
sion of our Government and that was our 
only hope of ending the enemy occupation 
of our country, would not be stating the 
whole truth. It would not explain why Fili- 
pino housemaids, houseboys, cooks, chauf- 
feurs, and office personnel risked their lives 
in order to smuggle food and medicine to 
their former American employers in the in- 
ternment camp. 

The fact of the matter is that, at bottom, 
the liberation of the Philippines, the grant 
of Philippine independence, and the kind 
personal treatment received by Filipinos 
from Americans, constituted democratic 
Christianity in action and inevitably gen- 
erated genuine friendly relations. It was 
the very same spirit which runs through the 
American Constitution and the American 
Declaration of Independence and which 
brought the Pilgrims to Plymouth Rock in 
1620. In a way, therefore, it may well be 
said that Philippine independence also came 
over on the good ship Mayflower. 

This same democratic Christian spirit sent 
American Protestant missionaries to the 
Philippines before the smoke of war had 
completely cleared away in 1899. That was 
@ significant milestone in Philippine history, 
because it was the charter and the bulwark 
of our emancipation from the religious regi- 
mentation imposed by Spain. The work of 
the Amcrican missionaries has not attracted 
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as mucn public attention as other phases of 
the American experiment in the Philippines, 
but it is of paramount importance because it 
underlies all other factors—the religion of a 
people, after all, embodies their innermost 
sentiments and convictions and determines 
their political, social, and economic actua- 
tions. Judging by conditions in other parts 
of the world, I believe that the vitality of 
democracy in the Philippines will be in pro- 
portion to the strength of democratic Chris- 
tianity there. 

That America has the highest average for 
equality, justice, and freedom of speech and 
conscience, and that she is the outstanding 
stronghold of democratic processes is, to me, 
the result of her having been blessed with 
living democratic Christianity as the over-all 
national controlling force. It constitutes the 
foundation and the framework of the Gov- 
ernment and the greatness of America. With- 
out the safeguard provided by the influence 
of self-disciplining Christians like you who, 
out of loyalty to their faith, take time 
out and go out of their way to labor and 
spend, America’s scientific and technological 
achievements and her material and indus- 
trial power can become a hideous instrument 
of some autocratic individual or group and 
hence a horrible menace to the world at 
large and to the personal freedom of the 
Americans themselves. Imagine what would 
happen if democratic Christianity were sud- 
denly to disappear from America. 

In this era of the atom and hydrogen 
bombs, the only worth-while world is a 
democratic Christian world. The alterna- 
tive is slavery, chaos, or extinction. Hand 
in hand with the campaign to establish de- 
mocracy throughout the world must be a 
corresponding drive to spread democratic 
Christianity. 

Numerous institutions and agencies are 
doing their utmost in this direction with 
magnificent results. But, as we all know, 
@ great deal still remains to be done. When, 
for instance, a handful of fanatics in Ger- 
many could start two world wars, while we 
600,000,000 Christians—whose watchword is 
peace on earth and good will toward men— 
were sucked into the vortex, helpless, we 
stand convicted of inadequacy, and we really 
have something to think about. Will a dozen 
men in the Kremlin repeat the performance? 
The responsibility for the answer must defi- 
nitely be shared by us Christians. 

Let no one delude us into believing that 
there is a shortage of ability, manpower, and 
funds for such a vital project as spreading 
the Christian gospel, the only formula for 
permanent world peace. Properly organized 
and directed, we Christians—numbering one- 
third of the world’s population—can do any- 
thing we set our hearts upon—yes, anything. 
To believe otherwise, is to deny our very 
religion and to betray our omnipotent Lord. 
As Christians we are associated with the 
greatest source of wisdom and power. If 
large corporations have all the ability, per- 
sornel, and funds they need, how can any- 
one, how can any Christian, say that the 
Lord of Lords, who is greater than all the 
corporations put together, lacks the means 
for carrying out His own work? If what 
has been achieved for the Christian gospel 
is not as much as it should have been, surely 
the fault has not been God's. 

The crying need is for leadership to ac- 
celerate the Christian movement to the ut- 
most by waging an all-out campaign with 
the same zeal, intelligence, and effort as in 
winning a war, which in the last analysis it 
really is—a war against evil, a war against 
war. There is the significant difference that 
spreading the Christian gospel is always so 
much cheaper, more pleasant, and more 
profitable than a shooting war; and, whereas 
one builds up, the other tears down. 

I believe that people the world over, espe- 
cially in America, are ready and willing to 
help this worthy cause in every way they 
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can and give it all the money which may 
be needed, provided we can convince them 
that our methods are correct and our work 
is effective. Where are the parents who will 
not gladly pay to the limit of their ability if 
they can be sure, really sure, that their 
sons will not be called to war? Where are 
the people who will decline to serve in an 
enterprise which guarantees, and positively 
guarantees, the prevention of war? 

This splendid land of yours is the only 
bright spot remaining on our battered 
planet. Without your own seeking, you have 
been handed the leadership of the world. I 
believe it is not for nothing that you have 
been entrusted with all these resources and 
power. Back of so great a blessing must 
be a great purpose. You are the best quali- 
fied to lead and spearhead a global Christian 
offensive. I feel confident that, if sufficiently 
aroused, equal to the difficult task is the 
genius of a people who, out of the wilder- 
ness, brought forth the greatest nation on 
earth, who successfully made the Normandy 
invasion, and who produced the atom and 
hydrogen bombs. But there looms the prob- 
lem, huge and forbidding—to shake off leth- 
argy and indifference and set spirits on fire. 
By the grace of God, we Christians can solve 
it if we really want to. 

The prayer in the hearts of all oppressed 
and suffering peoples everywhere today is 
that they will be ruled by the same spirit 
which controls America and that America 
will continue to be strong, and grow even 


stronger in faith and in the practice and. 


propagation of the democratic Christian 
spirit so that she can share her achieve- 
ment more bountifully with others less for- 
tunate. May it be more than a passing 
coincidence that this Christian conference 
is being held in Washington, D. C., Capital 
of the United States and capital of the 
world. May the International Christian 
Leadership live up to its name and be an 
instrument in showing the way. 





Investigation of Judge Leon R. Yankwich 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CA) IFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following articles bearing 
on the demand for an investigation of 
the senior judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, Judge Leon R. Yankwich. from 
the Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles Daily 
News, San Francisco Chronicle, and ex- 
cerpt from the December issue of the 
California Law Review: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of March 28, 

1952) 

YanNKwicH Repires To ConcrRess Crrric— 
FITNESS QUESTIONED, UNITED STATES JUDGE 
CHALLENGES ANYONE To FIND IRREGULARITY 
tn LonG REcoRD 
United States Judge Leon R. Yankwich 

yesterday challenged anyone to find anything 

irregular in the record he has made in 25 

years as a jurist in answer to demands in 

Washington that his fitness be subjected to 

congressional scrutiny. 

“It is to be regretted,” he said in a state- 
ment issued at Las Vegas, Nev., “that Con- 
gressman VAIL has chosen for no reason that 









is apparent to me to repeat charges made 
against me in March of 1948 by the Tenney 
committee, which were answered fully at the 

Representative Vam, an Illinois Repub- 
lican, made his accusations Wednesday in 
the House of Representatives when request- 
ing an investigation of Judge Yankwich’'s 
fitness to retain his seat on the United States 
district court here. 


CONGRESSMAN’S REQUEST 


The Congressman based his request on the 
jurist’s decision in a damage suit brought 
by Lester Cole, Hollywood screen writer, 
against Loew-MGM, his former employer. 

Judge Yankwich ordered Cole reinstated 
twice—following the original trial and again 
after a retrial ordered by an appeal court. 
Va said: “The case shrieks to the heavens 
for congressional examination.” 

“Making the charge under congressional 
immunity at this time does not conform to 
my idea of fairness or fair play,” Judge 
Yankwich continued. “Only last month the 
California Law Review, published by the 
School of Jurisprudence at Berkeley, in a 
leading article interviewed Prof. Edward L. 
Barrett, a Mormon, on the Tenney com- 
mittee.” 

HEARSAY STATEMENTS 

“Both Professor Barrett and the author of 
this article, whose name I do not have be- 
fore me, pointed to the fact that the attack 
on me was flimsy, unsubstantiated, and 
based, of all things, upon hearsay statements 
alleged to have been made by Communists 
and in the Peoples World. 

“It is inconceivable to me, who has fought 
communism all his life and who has been a 
judge for nearly 25 years in this community, 
that the statement by an informer that he 
heard a Communist say that he gave a lec- 
ture at my house during the war on fascism 
should be taken against the positive state- 
ment of myself and Mrs. Yankwich that the 
man never was at my house and never spoke 
before any group. 

“In fact, Ido not know the man and would 
not recognize him if I saw him. 

“For many years Mrs. Yankwich was the 
head of the Silverlake branch of the League 
of Women Voters. As such, the league and 
groups of the league met at our house, which 
is rather large. 

“When the charge was made by the Tenney 
committee we made inquiry to hear if it 
were possible that this man may have ad- 
dressed a committee of the league at our 
house. But no one could be found to verify 
the statement, so I make the charge that 
whether this man himself made the state- 
ment, or the informer, that he deliberately 
lied. 

“Much is made of the fact that in 1945 
I gave a speech on racialism as dogma be- 
fore the Peoples Educational Institution. 
That lecture was an old iecture, most of 
which had been published in sociological 
magazines published by the University of 
California at Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia. I gave that lecture over a period cf 
years fighting Nazi ideas of race superiority.” 


“The first time I gave it before the New- 
man Club, a Catholic organization, at which 
time Frank Maroney was president. My 
ideas didn’t go beyond what the Pope him- 
self has condemned—the idea of distinguish- 
ing between people who are all children of 
God on account of race. 

“Remember, people were being murdered 
all over Europe on that un-Christian and 
inhuman theory. So I repeated to this 
group in popular form this lecture I had 
delivered before learned groups at universi- 
ties. 

“The time was 1945. At the time the 
school had not been dominated by Commu- 
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nists. As a matter of fact their letterheads 
carried a large number of affiliated organiza- 
tions, among them local CIO and AFL unions, 
which supported it. 

“The board of directors at the time had 
Prof. Dean McHenry, of UCLA, as vice 
president and other men of equal standing. 
As I've always been willing to give the benefit 
of my knowledge to people, and as I was a 
lecturer and professor for many years, I gave 
this lecture. 

“The statement that I met any of the di- 
rectors, like Lawson or others, and discussed 
policies, is false. I do not know Lawson and 
have not met him socially or otherwise. 
(Judge Yankwich evidently referred to John 
Howard Lawson, one of the ‘unfriendly 10’ 
witnesses before a congressional committee 
investigating un-American activities). 

“As to the Cole case, it’s laughable to me 
that anyone should speak of it at the present 
time,” the judge continued. 

“In 1948 I tried with a jury the case of 
Lester Cole v. MGM, resulting from his 
suspension.” 

TWO QUESTIONS 

“Two questions were submitted to the jury. 
Did his appearance before the Un-American 
Activities Committee and his refusal to an- 
swer violate the morals clause? The jury 
answered ‘No.’ 

“Did the company, after such appearance, 
by retaining him in their employ and raising 
his salary, waive the right to suspend him? 
The jury’s answer was ‘Yes.’ 

“As the case for declaratory judgment, I 
had to adopt the findings of the jury. I did 
this and gave him judgment for some $70,000. 

“The case was appealed. MGM argued 
that I should have disqualified myself be- 
cause of an alleged statement I made before 
the case was in Federal court.” 


AFFIDAVITS FILED 


“Seven persons who were present at the 
meeting, including the then United States 
Attorney James M. Carter, now one of our 
judges, filed affidavits stating that I made no 
statement about the case. 

“The man about whom the statement was 
supposed to have been made was not a law- 
yer but a motion-picture employee in charge 
of transportation, and I'm not likely to dis- 
cuss legal principles in that type of occupa- 
tion or draw him away from a crowd to 
impart my opinion as to important cases. 

“The court of appeals dismissed the charge 
of disqualification in one sentence, by saying 
they agreed with me that the affidavit, even 
if true—which it was not—did not give a 
legal ground for disqualification in a Federal 
case. 

“Because of some instructions to the jury, 
which the court of appeals disapproved, they 
sent the case back for retrial. Before the 
retrial MGM settled both it and the Dalton 
Trumbo case which was pending before Judge 
Harrison. The sum paid was $107,500. 

“Photostatic copies of the checks were re- 
leased to the press several months ago. I 
have one of them in my office in Los Angeles. 

“So if Congressman VaiL is complaining 
about the money that Cole got out of MGM, 
his complaint should be against MGM, which 
settled the case. I had nothing to do with 
the settlement. As a fact, two other com- 
panies which did not settle and which had 
cases against them in Judge Harrison's court, 
cases involving Ring Lardner, Jr., and Adrian 
Scott, tried their cases about 2 months ago 
and the jury in that case found in their 
favor also. 

“I wonder whom Congressman VaIL would 
blame for those verdicts?” 


MGM REQUEST 

“I’m quite certain that MGM is not be- 
hind this attack, for, recently, when an anti- 
trust case in which Fanchon and Marco were 
plaintiffs, and MGM was defendant, was 
transferred to me for trial from another 


judge, the defendant, which included MGM, 
personally requested that they waive jury 
which they had demanded. 

“The request on the part of MGM was 
signed by J. Robert Rubin, vice president, 
who was a witness against Cole. 

“Indeed, I have the greatest collection of 
autographs of motion-picture executives in 
that case, for the Skouras Bros., Warner 
Bros., and other defendants in addition to 
Rubin, each signed a written request that 
I try the case without a jury. I am certain 
if they had any feeling they would not have 
done so.” 

USED TO THE IDEA 


“Incidentally, the suit was for $309,000, 
and I decided it in favor of the motion- 
picture industry on the ground that they 
did not violate the antitrust law in deny- 
ing certain releases to Fanchon and Marco. 

“One who has been a judge as long as 
I have, both in the State and Federal court, 
is used to the idea of giving decisions for 
or against certain persons at various times. 
But evidently Congressman VaIL, or those 
who are behind him, feel that a judgment 
against a company rendered some years ago 
which was later set aside by the h'gh court 
and was followed by voluntary settlement, 
with which the judge had nothing to do, 
can be the subject of congressional inquiry. 

“It will be a sad day for the American 
way when judges cannot decide cases on 
the basis of their honest impressions of the 
law and the facts without fearing a con- 
gressional inquiry.” 


HOLMES QUOTED 


“If that is the present attitude, then I 
feel that I have devoted the best years of 
my life to an ideal which is being shattered. 
For it is the glory of American civilization 
that decisions are arrived at, as Mr. Justice 
Holmes once said, by what is done in court 
and not on the basis of outside influence 
or the fear of what the consequences of a 
decision may be. 

“One of the complaints of the colonists 
against the English King in the Declaration 
of Independence was that he made judges 
subservient to his will. It would b2 just as 
bad if judges were made subservient to the 
will of a Member of Congress.” 

Judge Yankwich made his statement fol- 
lowing an address to the legal institute 
committee of the Nevada State bar in the 
Las Vegas Federal Building. He expects to 
return here today. 


[From the Los Angeles Daily News of April 1, 
1952] 
SOLon’s ATTACK ON YANKWICH MISFIRES 


On occasion we have disagreed with United 
States Judge Leon Yankwich’s personal judg- 


ment. Now and again we have not quite 
understood some of his decisions. As for his 
loyalty and patriotismy we have never ques- 
tioned either. 

Representative RicHarpD VAIL, Republican, 
of Illinois, presumably hard up for publicity, 
has attacked Judge Yankwich on the floor 
of the House where he has immunity. Var, 
a resident and product of Chicago, perhaps 
does not know Yankwich very well, if at all. 
That may account for his demand for an in- 
vestigation. Perhaps he doesn’t really want 
an investigation but the satisfaction that 
goes with taking a crack at his betters with- 
out danger of reprisal. 

In any case we are not worried about the 
judge or defending him. He has been a judge 
here for many years and like many other 
features of this interesting section of the 
country we have learned to accept him good 
naturedly like palm trees, citrus groves, 
movies, and quaint cults. Old timers here 
know that investigating Judge Yankwich is 
a@ lot like investigating the weather. It's 
interesting but what can we do about it? 
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[From the San Francisco Chronicle of March 
28, 1952] 
INVESTIGATING FEDERAL JUDGES 
(By Royce Brier) 

Five years ago Lester Cole, a Hollywood 
screen writer, was called before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and re- 
used to testify whether he was, or had been, 
a member of the Communist Party. He was 
cited for contempt. 

The studio employing him suspended him. 
He then brought suit under his contract, 
seeking reinstatement and back pay, but no 
specific damages. The case eventually 
reached the Federal district court of Judge 
Leon Yankwich in Los Angeles. The de- 
fendant film company attempted to dis- 
qualify Judge Yankwich for prejudice, but 
did not succeed. The case came to trial in 
Judge Yankwich's court before a jury. The 
jury found for Cole. 

The defendant film company appealed, and 
2 years ago the Federal court of appeals in 
San Francisco reversed the verdict and 
granted a new trial on the ground of error 
in instruction and in admission of evidence. 
The appeals court did not hold, however, 
with the defendant’s charge of prejudice 
against the trial Judge. Before the case 
could be retried it was settled out of court. 

Meanwhile, Cole was entangled in con- 
tempt charges, the evidence in which was 
germane to the contract case, but of course 
another cause. The cause in Judge Yank- 
wich’s court was an ordinary contract case, 
and would have aroused little interest except 
that Cole was one of the “Hollywood ten,” 
and the Communist taint was involved. 
Judge Yankwich's conduct of the case was 
such as might appear in any similar case 
where judicial error might have been in- 
volved in the view of a higher court. 

That is, judges commit error, when they 
do, in cases involving a dispute over a sale 
of pig iron or in automobile accidents. 
Facts or law, are misinterpreted in these 
earthy suits, juries err through faulty in- 
struction. Appeals courts are there to dis- 
cern error, when it appears in trial records. 

But in contemplation of gaudy cases, not 
involving pig iron, for instance, emotion in- 
stead of judicial judgment makes its ap- 
pearance. 

So here comes Congressman RIcHarpD VAIL 
of Illinois, asking the House to investigate 
Judge Yankwich for fitness, basing his de- 
mand on the judge’s conduct of the Cole 
case. 

The Congressman appears to have a cu- 
rious concept of the judicial system of the 
United States, if his words mean what they 
say. He says “the verdict and decision 
rocked justice.” Note “the verdict,” which 
is the prerogative of a jury. It is not Judge 
Yankwich who is at fault in the Congress- 
man’s view, but 12 jurors. Then should 
not the jurors be “investigated,” or, shall 
we use the right word and say, intimidated? 
And when was justice “rocked” anyway— 
when the sober appeals judges handed down 
another of thousands of reversals in this cir- 
cuit? 

Further, a verdict being in, should not the 
court’s “decision” conform with it? There 
are cases at law where it need not, but it 
is rare that it does not, and there is seldom 
any whoop-dedoo when a judge’s ruling con- 
forms to a jury's verdict within certain lati- 
tudes, also established by law. 

Then the Congressman has this to say: “In 
these days of the mounting threat of world 
communism, it is mystifying * * * that 
our courts choose to disregard fact and in- 
tent, and interpret the law and evidence in 
diametric opposition to the national inter- 
est.” 

If the Congressman will read a little John 
Marshall (who was never a member of the 
Communist Party, he will discover that the 
United States courts were not founded, and 
did not evolve, for the purpose of 
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interpreting the “law and _ evidence” 
for the “national interest.” They were 
founded and have evolved in practice 
for the purpose of determining equity be- 
tween men and men, or between men and 
political institutions, up to and including 
the political institution known as the United 
States. 

Thus if the United States says you owe 
it $25,000, it must be assumed it would be 
to the national interest to collect, but it 
is the duty of the court to determine wheth- 
er or not you owe it, not whether it would 
be in the “national interest” for you to 
pungle up. 

Why, if you want courts which find for the 
“national interest,” you had some good 
examples in Hitler's courts, and you have 
some good examples today in Stalin’s courts. 

But aside from that phase, which is just 
a Congressman sounding off in a super- 
heated climate, the best way to wreck the 
American judiciary, and utterly collapse 
freedom in the United States, is to have 
Congress sashaying around “investigating” 
judges for their conduct of specific cases. 

If a judge commits a crime, or is other- 
wise unfit, you can impeach him. If he is 
prejudiced, you can disqualify him. If he 
commits error you can appeal him. But 
whenever judicial error, or allegation of 
prejudice by a litigamt, comes under sus- 
picion as a crime, or other unfitness looking 
to removal from the bench, and is treated as 
such by some committee inquisition, then, 
brother, your freedom and mine, your pro- 
tection from oppression and mine, is going 
right out the window in this Nation. 


[From the California Law Review for Decem- 
ber 1951] 
LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATION 
(By Lawrence A. Harper) 

The harm which might be done to indi- 
viduals by unwarranted attacks is more 
easily measured. For example, Judge Leon 
R. Yankwich gave a lecture before the Peo- 
ples Education Center in 1945 on Racialism 
as Dogma, which was first prepared for the 
Newman Club. After he defended before 
the committee his belief that he was right in 
delivering such a lecture before any club, 
“on my own terms,” the committee found 
that “Judge Yankwich’s conduct and atti- 
tude is a disgrace upon the Federal bench 
* * * no condemnation is strong enough 
to characterize such action * * * aman 
such as Yankwich is not qualified, because 
of his obvious bias and sympathy for pro- 
Communists, pro-Soviet causes to sit on the 
Federal bench.” The newspapers of Cali- 
fornia rallied to Yankwich’s defense. They 
declared that he is “an honorable judge, a 
staunch American, and an eminent humani- 
tarian,” that “he literally lives and breathes 
Americanism,” that “for a man of Judge 
Yankwich's standing to deny a lecture along 
stout American lines to any group is com- 
parable to a minister withholding the gospel 
because the seeker may be an unbeliever,” 
and that the Tenney committee had been 
“guilty of a most vicious piece of character 
assassination under the guse of investigat- 
ing un-American activities.” 

Nonetheless the Tenney committee mate- 
rial appeared in Counterattack, an east- 
coast publication which called upon Con- 
gress to conduct an inquiry into the activ- 
ities of Judge Yankwich, and the Counter- 
attack article in turn was quoted in an 
issue of the Tablet, a Catholic newspaper in 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Appeal for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I wish to include the following 
identical letter which was sent to the 
heads of the United States, British, 
French, Italian, and Russian Govern- 


ments: 
Apri. 3, 1952. 

Dear : As a Member of Congress of 
the United States, representing a constitu- 
ency who has roots in almost every country 
of the earth, I am naturally besieged wfth 
requests that I do something toward bring- 
ing about lasting peace in the world. 

I wish to emphasize that the persons mak- 
ing these requests are loyal American citi- 
zens; they are ready to make any sacrifice 
toward the preservation of these United 
States in the same manner as your people 
would defend the basic principles of your 
Government. 

But, like your people and, for that matter, 
like people generally throughout the world, 
they cannot understand why there must be 
this constant destruction of human lives— 
mostly the flower of our youth who are given 
a chance to bud but never to bloom. 

Time and time again you have stated that 
you stand for peace. Leaders of the other 
Big Five countries have likewise asserted 
their sincere desire to attain peace. In the 
end, we find that each government leader 
has made a perfect case for peace and has 
also convinced his people of the righteous- 
ness of this goal. Yet, the world continues 
to be at war? Why? 

The fault cannot lie with the rank and 
file of the people. They are perplexed by and 
do not understand the ramifications of pow- 
er politics and international conflict of ideas 
and ideologies. We must look to the leaders 
for the answer. Therefore, I am writing to 
you and to the heads of the other Big Five 
countries an identical letter, calling for a 
clear expression on the following basic 
questions: 

1. Are you willing to participate in a con- 
ference of Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Russia to discuss peace? This, I know you 
have done before, but are you willing to 
make another effort now when it is most 
urgent? I suggest that this conference be 
held in Switzerland. 

2. At such conference would you be willing 
to give a little and take a little in a sincere 
desire to reach a final decision? 

3. Having arrived at a final decision, would 
you be willing to make commitments which 
would bind our Government to preserve the 
Peace agreed upon? 

4. Would you be willing to accept and re- 
spect the forms of Government adopted by 
other countries and refrain from doing any- 
thing directly or indirectly to interfere with 
the internal affairs of other governmen'‘s? 

5. Would you accept the right of every 
individual to worship as he sees fit and en- 
joy the privilege of organized religion? 

In making these requests of you, I am only 
voicing what is in the hearts of every human 
being in my congressional district—hearts 
which feel the same excitement of joy, pain, 
and suffering as your heart does and those of 
people in any country. 

Respectfully yours, 
Vicror L. AnFruso. 
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The Challenge of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED G. AANDAHL 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, the 
great task that confronts the American 
people today is to repel the forces of 
communism as they advance on this Na- 
tion. Living high as we are in the luxury 
of a fal: 2 prosperity created by war, Gov- 
ernment deficit spending, and inflation, 
we have been slow to realize and appraise 
how fast its growing clutches are moving 
in our direction. 

The influence of Hiss, Lattimore, and 
associates on the President and his State 
Department resulted in concession after 
concession to the Communists and a hope 
to be successful in international affairs 
by a policy of appeasement. The fal- 
lacy and the tragedy of what was done 
is apparent. Much of the fruit of the 
gallant military victory of World War II 
has been lost by encouraging and per- 
mitting as ruthless a military dictator- 
ship as any we fought against in that 
war to grow gigantically strong in the 
short postwar period that has now 
elapsed. Today, we are paying the price 
of that error with the casualties of a 
stalemated Korean war and annual na- 
tional defense expenditures of upward of 

The home front is equally dangerous. 
War and mobilization of necessity bring 
some regimentation and government- 
owned production. But when those with 
strong socialistic inclinations hold high 
policy-making positions, and direct the 
course for permanent regimentation of 
the people and business, and aim at the 
socialization of entire fields of economic 
production or service, it is time to call a 
halt, for socialism is a weakness and the 
economic foundation of communism. 
The resultant big government requires 
constantly increasing taxes levied on a 
relatively diminishing free enterprise tax 
base and crushes the incentive for pri- 
vate business to expand or make new 
starts. Such government becomes a 
fertile field for waste, lavish spending, 
corruption, and political immortality. 
That spells very closely what is happen- 
ing in the United States at the present 
time. Unless the trend is stopped and 
we again dig our roots deep in the cher- 
ished American tradition and ideals of 
freedom and liberty for the people, in- 
cluding the freedom of economic oppor- 
tunity under the free enterprise system, a 
collapse is coming and a dictator will 
rise from the chaos. 

How close are we to a dictator? The 
President engaged us in the Korean war 
without the consent of Congress. He 
took over the steel mills without statu- 
tory authority. He said he would do the 
same thing to the press and the radio 
under similar circumstances. 

Yes, we are severely challenged by the 
military of communism from without 
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and the creeping strangle hold of its 
theory from within. The impact has 
been great and the American people are 
aroused. In 1952 they will refuse to 
reelect to office political errand boys 
who are subservient to the wishes of 
special interests, who play every horse for 
votes and who would sell their country 
short for personal gain. As never before, 
we need officials of deep convictions with 
the fortitude to stand firm against waste, 
extravagance, and corruption. They 
must oppose regimentation and social- 
ism and have full confidence in the 
American ideals of personal liberty and 
the economic opportunities of free en- 
terprise. We must have a rebirth of old- 
fashioned Americanism, with greater in- 
dividual self-supporting responsibility 
and frugality if we are going to repel the 
advance of communism upon us. An 
alerted American people must find the 
answer on election day. 


Kansas Veteran Wins VFW Nation-Wide 
Farm Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a 
Kansas-born-and-reared war veteran, 
whose farming operations were wiped out 


by the 1951 flood and who since the first 
of 1952 has been making a new life start 
in Washington State, was announced 
the winner of the free $50,000 farm set- 
up in the Columbia Basin of Washington, 
following a Nation-wide contest con- 
ducted by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. . 

The veteran, whose 39 months of 
World War II service included 25 months 
overseas as an Army tank driver in com- 
bat, is Donald D. Dunn, native of Marion, 
Kans., in Marion County. He was se- 
lected as the all-around most worthy 
veteran by a national board of judges, all 
prominent agricultural leaders unaffili- 
ated with the VFW, from a finalist list of 
50 outstanding veterans of World War 
II and the Korean war selected from the 
various States and Territories by State 
agricultural experts. These finalist win- 
ners from the States were chosen from 
among thousands of farm-backgrounded 
veterans applying during the past sev- 
eral months through 10,000 VFW com- 
munity posts in the organization’s con- 
test widely heralded as “The Big Search” 
and “Farm-in-a-Day” project. 

The 80-acre farm near the town of 
Moses Lake, Wash., is being donated by 
residents, land owners, and business 
firms of that section. Currently a bare 
tract, it will be transformed within a 
24-hour period May 29 into an irrigated, 
plowed, planted, and operating farm, 
with a $15,000 house, a barn, outbuild- 
ings, and fences being constructed in a 
dramatic 1-day house-raising ceremony. 


In addition, the neighbors, local and 
other business firms, landowners, and 
labor unions who are providing the labor 
and materials for the spectacular farm- 
creation event, will fully furnish the 
house with modern fixtures and appli- 
ances. Tractors, trucks, livestock, farm 
supplies, implements, equipment, chick- 
ens—even a dog and cat—likewise will 
be donated, and when the ready-to-op- 
erate farm enterprise is turned over to 
the 30-year-old Dunn, his wife, and their 
two daughters, in a ceremony expected 
to draw 50,000 persons, this will high- 
light a 10-day pageantry in the basin 
area celebrating the opening of irriga- 
tion sluiceways for 87,000 acres of land 
of which the free farm is a part. Frank 
C. Hilton, of Reading, Pa., commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
will attend the farm-presentation cere- 
mony and other phases of the May 22- 
June fiesta of the modern-style Colum- 
bia Basin pioneers. 

Sponsors of the reclamation, irriga- 
tion, regional-developed and farm- 
gift project had allocated to the VFW 
the privilege of selecting a most worthy 
farming-competent veteran, of good war 
record and—more important—character 
and attributes which would insure that 
the farm recipient would be a splendid 
and permanent asset to the area, as a 
successful irrigation farmer and good 
citizen. 

The Columbia Basin Celebration Com- 
mittee, supervising and dramatic events 
marking the release of waters from the 
Grand Coulee Dam to 87,000 acres—with 
the balance of 1,029,000 basin acres ex- 
pected similarly to be irrigated and made 
instantly fertile by the end of this year— 
includes: Hubert Walters, of Ephrata, 
chairman; Hu Blonk and John A. Muli- 
tor, of Boise, Idaho; J. A. Weber, of 
Quincy, Wash.; Loen J. Bailie, of Mesa; 
Paul T. Bocker, Moses Lake; Charles 
Johns, Olympia; Vernon E. Bjorklund, 
Ephrata; Mrs. Doris McIntyre, of Soap 
Lake. 

The national board of judges who se- 
lected the native Kansan veteran were: 
Dillard B. Lasseter, Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture; Mil- 
burn L. Wilson, National Director of Ex- 
tension Work, United States Department 
of Agriculture, sponsoring national 4-H 
Club activities; Herschel D. Newsom, 
master of the National Grange; Allan B. 
Kline, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation; and Dr. William T. 
Spanton, Chief of the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, who is national ad- 
viser to the Future Farmers of America. 

Providing coordination between the 
judges and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
besides Commander in Chief Frank C. 
Hilton, was Herbert L. Rosenkranz, of 
Yakima, Wash., chairman of the VFW 
national agriculture and development 
committee. 

Donald D. Dunn, the farm-winning 
veteran, was born August 5, 1921, on his 
father’s 160-acre farm near Marion, 
Kans. He had to drop out of school at 
14 due to his father’s illness, and, with 
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three younger brothers, operated the 
farm. Later he was able to return to 
Marion High School. His sweetheart 
there was Vernetta Jean Seifert, reared 
ona neighboring farm. They were mar- 
ried in 1942 at Fort Bragg, N. C., a few 
months after Dunn, then 21, had been 
inducted into the Army. 

Overseas, Dunn’s company of the 
Seven Hundred and Seventy-first Tank 
Destroyer Battalion, was the first Ameri- 
can unit to cross the Ruhr River in the 
Ninth Army’s drive across France into 
Germany. The young soldier earned 
three battle stars and had many narrow 
escapes, but was discharged December 3, 
1945, at Fort Smith, Ark., as a sergeant. 
Using burrowed capital, he rented a 160- 
acre farm near that of his father—later 
extended to 400 acres—and by June 1951 
was tnriving, had most of his equipment 
and livestock paid for, and expected to 
be free and clear after the fall crops 
came in. 

The July flood of the Cottonwood 
River, part of one of the worst disasters 
of Kansas history, ruined his crops and 
home and destroyed most of his live- 
stock and equipment. He decided to 
make a fresh start elsewhere, and near 
the end of the year sold off all items 
which could be salvaged, paid off his 
debts, borrowed $2,000 from a friend, and 
in a truck and car took his family and 
their personal belongings to Yakima, 
Wash., where lived an aunt, Mrs. E. K. 
Cherrington. Since the first of this year, 
he has been a farm implement sales- 
man for the Rankin Equipment Co. of 
Yakima, still hoping in some way to get 
a new farming start. 

One daughter, Deanna, was born in 
1944. On Dec. 10, 1946, twins were 
born—Gary Don, a boy, and Sally Ann, 
a girl—but the boy died of pneumonia 
3 months later. 

Although a newcomer to Washington 
State, young Dunn has won high esteem 
among local residents. A thorough 
check of his background and qualifica- 
tions, directed by V. F. W. Commander- 
in-Chief Frank C. Hilton, disclosed that 
throughout Marion County and central 
Kansas, the veteran was considered 
exemplary in all ways, and not only by 
his own successful farming operations 
but by leadership in area farm and live- 
stock organizations and educational 
work among farm young people gave 
promise of becoming an outstanding 
farm expert. 

Here is veteran, Donald D. Dunn’s 
own story, which was considered by the 
national judges as a warm human docu- 
ment symbolizing all the desirable at- 
tributes of a wholesome young Amer- 
ican: 

On July 8, 1951, I could see all I had ever 
dreamed of coming true. Through 6 years 
of hard work, after getting my honorable 
discharge from the Army, I now had 400 
acres of rented land and 20 years of farm- 
ing know-how behind me. I had a won- 
derful wife and two fine children. We were 
happy and comfortable, with hardly a worry 
in the world. 

The next night, the bottom dropped out. 
My crops, my livestock, and much of what I 
owned went swirling down the raging Cot- 
tonwood River. It was the 1951 Kansas 
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flood, the worst catastrophe in Kansas his- 
tory. And we were in the middie of it. 

All my hard work and progress since get- 
ting out of the Army were wiped out that 
night. This loss, in addition to my lifetime 
of experience as a progressive farmer and 
a lengthy war record, makes me feel that I 
should be given full consideration as the 
most worthy farm veteran in the United 
States. 

The farm was all I had; it was all I wanted. 
I was born on a farm, raised on a farm, and 
spent my entire life (except my war years) 
on a farm. In December 1951, I moved my 
family out West to Yakima, Wash., to start 
all over again as a farmer where, I'm told, 
your irrigation canals never flood. I am far 
from ready to give up. 

I was born August 5, 1921, on my father’s 
160-acre farm 4 miles southeast of Marion, 
Kans. Our crops consisted of oats, corn, 
wheat, barley, and hay. I went to a country 
school until I was 14 years old, and during 
that time I did my regular farm chores— 
milked the cows, cared for the horses and 
other livestock. I can well remember when 
we got our first tractor. I was 12 years old, 
and before that time we had always used 
horses. It was quite a jump. When I was 
14, my father became ill and I was forced 
to quit high school and take over a major 
portion of the farming duties, along with my 
three brothers. 

In August 1942, when I was 21, I was 
drafted into the United States Army for serv- 
ice, which lasted for 3 years, 3 months, and 
1 day. The last day was the best. I guess 
I was a pretty good soldier, but I surely was 
looking forward to getting back on the farm, 

In the fall of 1944, I was driving a tank 
with the Ninth Army when it made its tnitial 
drive through France into Germany. I drove 
the eighth tank that crossed the Ruhr River 
with A-Company, Seven Hundred and Sev- 
enty-first Tank Destroyer Battalion—the first 
American outfit to cross the Ruhr River. In 
our drive across Germany, we captured many 
towns and villages. During one of these 
skirmishes, we inadvertently bypassed sev- 
eral German towns. It was dark and we 
thought the tanks tn the rear were our own. 
Everything was thrown into confusion when 
we discovered the tanks were of the enemy. 
We exchanged tank fighting for hand-to- 
hand fighting and many men On both sides 
were killed and wounded, but luckily I 
escaped without a scratch. 

There were only two of us, myself and one 
other fellow, out of 36 tank drivers tn our 
original overseas outfit who were not either 
killed or wounded. 

During my Army career, I spent 25 months 
overseas in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and nearly a year in Germany. Most 
of the time I drove a medium tank and I was 
in combat for 10 months, receiving three 
battle stars, and ribbons for each theater of 
operation. On December 4, 1945, I was hon- 
orably discharged at Fort Smith, Ark., with 
the rank of sergeant. 

In 1942, I married a home-town girl, Ver- 
netta Jean Seifert, whom I met during high- 
school days. She, too, had lived her entire 
life on a farm, so there were many things 
we had in common. We had gone together 
nearly the entire 4 years of high school, 
and were about to be married when the 
draft came along. However, in our «rea 
there are many conscientious objectors and 
a great many of the men were getting mar- 
ried just to avoid the draft. I wasn’t going 
to have anyone think I was trying to stay 
out, so we waited. After I was in the Army 
for 6 weeks, my wife-to-be came out to Fort 
Bragg, N. C., and we were married while 
I was on a week-end pass. When I went 
overseas, my wife went back home to stay 
with her parents. 

After leaving the Army, I rented a 160- 
acre farm near my father’s farm, a few miles 
from Marion, Kans. It was rich bottom 
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ground along the Cottonwood River and 
produced good crops. Wheat, corn and al- 
falfa hay were the main crops. Being in- 
terested in raising the best varieties of wheat 
for our territory and our trpe of soil, I 
planted small lots of several different va- 
rieties to prove their good and bad qual- 
ities. Hybrid corn was anothe: special in- 
terest with me. 

My equipment consisted of an M-Interna- 
tional tractor, e Ford tractor, A. C. Har- 
vester combine and small equipment for 
these tractors. I owned in partnership with 
a@ neighbor a hay baler, side-delivery rake 
and grain and hay elevator with which we 
handled all of our own hay in addition to 
about 10,000 bales of custom baling each 
year. I also kept a few head of dairy cattle, 
and either a herd of beef cattle or feeder 
lambs during the winter. We had some hogs 
part of the time. 

Everything was progressing wonderfully 
and each year looked progressively better. 
We had just one set-back during these first 
few years at home. On December 10, 1946, 
we became the proud parents of twins, which 
we named Sally Ann and Gary Don, a girl 
and a boy. But just 3 months later, the 
boy centracted pneumonia and died. This, 
of course, was a big shock to us, especially 
as we wanted a boy on the farm which just 
seemed natural. 

By early last year, we were renting about 
400 acres of land and had most of the mod- 
ern equipment we needed well on the way 
toward being paid for, all built up from a 
$4,400 investment. We were looking forward 
to our 1951 crops which I was sure wovld 
leave everything we owned completely free 
from debt. Then the flood came. 

During the early days of July, all the rivers 
in our area were rising rapidly until on 
July 8 a portion of our land was under water. 
But this was not unusual. It had happened 
before and we were prepared for it. About 
10 p. m. the rain started to fall in a steady 
deluge. Our concern over the situation 
grew rapidly during the next few hours. 
Should we stay home and take a chance that 
the water would not get too deep, or should 
we leave? The water had threatened us 
before, but the house was on the highest 
place on the farm and the water had never 
been even close to it before. But it looked 
bad this time and we decided not to take a 
chance. We gathered up a few clothes and 
started to Marion. It was to be the last 
time we saw the house in 3 days, and our 
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ily all that night, and by morning 12 inches 
had fallen; by then 
rampage. 

Marion was jammed with homeless people. 
Hundreds were housed in the high-school 
building. The Red Cross had food flown in. 
Fortunately, about half of the residential 
area of Marion is on a hill, and that helped 
considerably toward supplying bedding and 
other essentials, but there was no electricity, 
no water nor telephone service. Martial law 
was declared, and a unit of the National 
Guard was dispatched to Marion to help 
keep the situation under control. 

Seeing what the flood was doing to Marion, 
we couldn't imagine what was happening 
downstream 5 miles at our place. I had 
opened the gate so the cows could get 
near the house where it was higher, but 
knew it wasn’t high enough and 
our greatest concern. We were 
chickens wouldn't be able to survi 
we found was true. Our two daughters— 
Deanna Jean, age 8, and Sally Ann, age 5— 
were greatly concerned about three kittens, 
their favorite pets. 2 as 
the river reached peak after peak, I tried to 














get down as close as possible to the farm 
to see how things were, but it was impos- 
sible to get closer than a half mile to it, 
and at that distance I could tell nothing. 

While attempting to get back to the farm, 
I learned that our neighbor had not gotten 
out In time and was still at home with his 
wife and three children, so I asked that one 
of the motorboats be taken out there to 
get them. I went along and directed the 
Way. It was quite a sensation to know that 
I was crossing over the top of hedges that 
were 10 to 12 feet high. When we arrived 
my neighbor and his family were standing 
on the only spot of ground that was show- 
ing in the area. The oldest boy and girl 
were standing with their hands over their 
ears, trying to keep from hearing the baa-ing 
of the drowning sheep. Some of the sheep 
were their 4-H projects, which did not help 
matters much. We got the family out with- 
out any serious trouble. 

It was Tuesday when we were forced to 
leave our farm. On Friday, we finally man- 
aged to get back. What we saw was a sight 
I'll never forget. Everything was covered 
with slimy mud. The fences were nearly all 
washed out. The brooder house that a few 
days before had been 350 three-month-old 
Hy-Line chickens had washed down against 
a fence. There were two chickens still alive 
that had apparently stayed in a tree all the 
time. We had left the laying-house door 
shut when we left and the hens had all 
drowned with one notable exception. When 
Wwe opened the door, there she was among all 
the mess—and had laid an egg on a soggy 
bale of hay. 

There were two feed bins next to the hen 
house, each containing about 100 bushels of 
feed; this was all moldy and worthless. In a 
barn, there were several tons of alfalfa hay, 
covered with muddy slime. The hay wagons 
had floated down the river, but had luckily 
caught on a fence. A 500-gallon propane gas 
tank, used for heating and cooking, had 
broken loose and was floating among some 
trees. In the house, furniture had floated 
around and fallen over, aud everything be- 
low the 3-foot level was a mess. Veneer 
furniture had fallen apart, and our good 
furniture was warped all out of shape. Two 
baby mattresses were so waterlogged it took 
two men to carry each of them out. The 
refrigerator surprisingly worked for a few 
weeks before the motor burned out. 

We took everything out of the house and 
scrubbed the interior until our fingers were 
raw. Everything had to be disinfected. It 
took us 2 weeks before we were finally able 
to move back in to live, but it was some 
time before the musty flood smell was gone. 
About the only things we saved without 
damage were all my motor-driven machines, 
which I had moved to higher ground the 
day before we left. 

After making a thorough survey of the 
damage, I decided the only thing to do was 
salvage all I could and sell everything to 
pay off my debt and start all over. So on 
November 6, 1951, I held a public sale and 
sold something over $18,000 worth of farm 
equipment. 

A few weeks later we left for Yakima, 
Wash., with $500 in cash and a 1951 car all 
paid for. My only debt is a $2,000 loan given 
me by a friend in Kansas. With this money, 
I bought a new 1%-ton truck to move out 
West with. I intend to sell the truck this 
spring and pay off the loan. 

At the present time, I am employed as a 
farm-equipment salesman with Rankin 
Equipment Co., in Yakima. But the longer 
I work there, the more I realize that I would 
much rather use the machinery than sell it. 

My wife and I have always planned some 
day to have a farm all our own, and hoped 
we wouldn’t be too old to enjoy it. We were 
close to this goal early last year—but now 
so far. 
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My wife and I are now 30 years old. It 
will mean, at least, 5 years of hard work 
before we can even rent a farm. Then pos- 
sibly another 10 years before we could buy, 
making us 45 years old. We're going to do 
that, because farming is our life and our 
love. But it certainly would be wonderful 
to have our farm “in a day” so we could 
start right out to make it the best farm in 
the United States. 


Newer Treatments of Tuberculosis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reccrp, I wish to include an excerpt 
from a letter which I recently received 
from a dear friend of mine, Mr. Henry R. 
Hendley, who has been hospitalized for 
3 years with active tuberculosis at Glenn 
Dale Sanatorium, Md. Iam also includ- 
ing a newspaper clipping which Mr. 
Hendley enclosed with his letter con- 
cerning new drugs that are proving cor- 
rective. The excerpts follow: 


I am rather excited this evening upon 
being informed by my ward physician that 
after a lengthy conference of the doctors 
here it has been decided to offer me the 
new, much publicized, anti-TB drug. This is 
an answer to my many, many prayers for the 
past 3 years of confinement here, that some 
active treatment could be offered me to 
entirely clear up any positive action of the 
tuberculcsis in my lungs so that I could 
safely return to my loved ones and society 
in general. The technical name of the drug 
{s isonicotinic acid, marsilid, and aldinamide. 
It has several trade names, all basically the 
same ingredients. Recent results of its use 
in several large hospital have been fantastic 
and, of course, I am awaiting its action 
on me. 


NEWER TREATMENTS OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Announcement of promising new drugs for 
the treatment of tuberculosis is welcome 
news. It may mean that the long search for 
a good medical remedy has come to an end. 
Time will be needed for evaluation of these 
compounds, which still are experimental. We 
hope that they may mark the beginning of a 
new era for victims of this disease. The 
drugs in question are isonicotinic acid, 
marsilid, and aldinamide. 

Until the advent of streptomycin, the use 
of medicines in tuberculosis therapy was con- 
sidered somewhat fantastic except for vita- 
mins and other substances to build up the 
patient’s general resistance. Streptomycin 
was not entirely satisfactory but it demon- 
strated that the causative germs were amen- 
able to treatment cf this type. Then came 
PAS (para-aminosalicylic acid) which when 
combined with streptomycin, saved many 
from death. These products also were used 
by chest surgeons to improve the condition 
of the afflicted person so that he would be 
better able to withstand necessary surgery. 

Isonicotinic acid, for example, has all the 
earmarks of superseding both of these com- 
pounds, although there is some question 
about its influence on the disease. It affects 
appetite rather that the disease in promoting 
gain in weight. This preparation is not new; 
it is said to have been introduced about 40 
years ago in Germany. Unfortunately, its 


potentialities were not known at that time 
and, like many other agents, it was labeled 
“for future use” and stored away. It is a 
coal-tar product derived from a chemical re- 
lated to one of the B-complex vitamins. Pre- 
liminary studies were done on advanced 
cases and, to the surprise of all concerned, a 
remarkable improvement occurred, especially 
in weight. 

The more widespread use of surgery in 
tuberculosis also is gaining momentum. In 
the past, ribs and membranes surrounding 
each lung were operated on but now removal 
of the involved lobe is being advocated. The 
more enthusiastic claim that the procedure 


. is a time saving, early, and complete cure. 


In other words, when a patch of tuberculosis 
is discovered in the upper right lobe of a 
lung, the surgeon takes out the diseased por- 
tion, and the patient is able to return to 
work. This reminds us somewhat of the 
Biblical saying, “If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out.” At any rate, while lung re- 
section sounds good, conservative physicians 
are likely to be skeptical. What will happen 
if complications develop or the disease 
spreads into the other lobes or the other 
lung? Another 5 to 10 years of follow-up 
studies will be required to gather the needed 
data. 

A sure-fire cure would result in many 
changes in the field of tuberculosis. Fewer 
hospital beds would be needed and many 
tuberculosis sanatoriums would close their 
doors. This is as medical science would have 
it, because the ultimate goal of every phy- 
sician is the extinction of his profession by 
controlling all diseases. 

We doubt that this time will ever come 
but the progress made in the control of other 
infections in less than two decades is ample 
proof that we are making headway. Our 
contagious disease hospitals are virtually 
empty or used for other illnesses. The sana- 
toriums may be next and when our mental 
institutions follow suit, society will be re- 
lieved of a tremendous economic burden. 


Springtime in East Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 24, 1952 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the East Texas, official publication 
of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce 
of May 1952: 


SPRINGTIME IN East TEXxas 


“Why not pause for beauty? Why not rest? 
There will be need of strength in days to 
come. 
Like automatons at some strange behest 
We move through weary hours, blind and 
dumb, 
And all the while the healin, force is there 
In God’s beauty that surrounds us every- 
where.” 
—Grace Noil Crowell. 


There is magic in the air at this glorious 
season of promise in east Texas. In the 
midst of the tension and the tired hearts that 
strive in vain at petty human problems, high 
above the clash of selfish controversy, with- 
drawn in cloistered simplicity from the 
drudgery of the market place, those who have 
been blessed with understanding of nature 
and the great open spaces, may find peace 
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and solace and renewed faith, tin the quiet 
woods and lovely landscapes of our east 
Texas. 

The panorama of the hills bedecked with 
flowers; the haze that hangs in faint blue 
loveliness in the valleys; the music and ex- 
citement of birds busy at homemaking; the 
farmer putting seeds into the good earth 
with faith in the annual miracle that will 
bring forth their increase; the radiance of 
rambling red roses on a fence and the grand 
sweep of the master artist's brush in the 
coloring of the landscape and the ever- 
changing picture of God's outdoors—all 
make us thankful that we can enjoy this 
drama that we call spring. 

Tired Texas tourists drive thousands of 
miles to look at scenery not so beautiful as 
the little lake at Daingerfield State Park, 
the twin lakes at Big Sandy, the éye-filling 
expanse of Love’s Lookout near Jacksonville, 
the dancing shadows of pine trees on the 
road from Rusk to Lufkin or the red hills 
of Palestine. Azaleas, dogwood, redbud, 
wistaria, bluebonnets, crimson clover, and 
red blankets of Indian paintbrush make 
every turn in the road a glad surprise to him 
who has the eyes to see. 

Science has revealed secrets of hidden 
wealth in these east Texas forests and fields. 
We have repented of our sins against the 
land and now we strive to restore nature's 
life-giving elements. 

Spring is the ever-recurrent resurrection 
of trees and land that had seemed dead. It 
is the annual dress parade of nature. It 
brings faith in eternal life to us now as we 
rush past these pictures in high-speed cars, 
just as it did to the first primitive east 
Texas Indians—the Tejas—as they walked 
in solemn awe through quiet aisles of virgin 
pines. 

East Texas, now vibrant and bustling ina 
new era of industry and agriculture, still 
yields an intangible dividend of delight to 
those of us who love this blessed land in its 
bright new dress of spring. 

HUBERT M. HARRISON. 


McCarran Bill Upheld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter of Mike 
Masaoka, written to the New York 
Times: 


McCarRRAN BILL UPHELD—PROVISIONS HELD AN 
ADVANCE OVER PRESENT IMMIGRATION POLI- 
cY 


(The writer of the following letter is na- 
tional legislative director of the Anti-dis- 
crimination Committee of the Japanese- 
American Citizens League.) 


To the Epiror oF THE NEw York TIMES: 

The recent editorial in the New York 
Times captioned “New barriers for old” con- 
tends that the Walter-McCarran bills, which 
codify and revise all immigration and nat- 
uralization laws, are utterly inadequate as 
reform measures. Specifically, the editorial 
asserts that present discriminations based 
on race and sex are eliminated only tech- 
nically by the Walter and McCarran bills. 

The reference in this instance is to the 
Asia-Pacific triangle formula of charging 
persons of Asian ancestry born outside the 
Orient to the quota of their ancestral land 
instead of the country of their birth. It is 
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true that the formula, conceived in 1943 
when immigration rights were extended to 
the Chinese and invoked again in 1946 for 
the East Indians and Filipinos, establishes 
certain limitations. 

Contrast this, however, with the present 
policy, which completely excludes nationals 
of Japan, Korea, and southeast Asia. From 
absolute exclusion to the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle formula is a long step forward. Under 
the formula all Asian nations will be granted 
immigration privileges, in accordance with 
the national-origins system, equal to those 
enjoyed by the European countries. 

AID TO UNDERSTANDING 

Certainly the improvement is not one of 
mere technicality. It represents the repeal 
of the Oriental Exclusion Acts, whose pas- 
sage in 1924 has been cited by our former 
Ambassador to Japan, the Honorable Joseph 
C. Grew, as the most important factor lead- 
ing to the rise of the anti-American clique in 
Japan. The removal of this major barrier to 
international understanding is vital. 

Moreover, the discriminatory treatment of 
some Asian nations as against other Asian 
nations is eliminated. 

Along with the liberalization of immigra- 
tion rights is a parallel provision which 
erases completely the racial discrimination 
from our naturalization statutes. 

The editorial urges the replacement of the 
existing quota system with the practice of 
pooling unused quotas, which is the arbi- 
trary transfer of unused quota allotments 
from undersubscribed countries to oversub- 
scribed areas, to be made available to appli- 
cants under specified conditions. Since the 
present intent behind the pooling concept 
is to ease the plight of displaced persons in 
Europe, emergency legislation would seem 
the most expeditious way of meeting the 
problem, 

Moreover, the pooling formula is a radical 
departure from the national-origins system, 
which is the underlying principle of our 
present immigration policy. The inevitable 
congressional controversy on the question of 
its adoption into the body of permanent im- 
migration laws will postpone indefinitely all 
legislative action on this subject, including 
any remedial immigration measures for the 
presently distressed and handicapped peo- 
ples of the world. 


CATEGORIES EXCLUDED 


The editorial also quarrels with the pro- 
posed provisions for exclusion and depor- 
tation. 

We would like to point out that in general 
the suggested provisions implement the rec- 
ommendations made by the Senate (Kefau- 
ver) Crime Committee. Essentially the im- 
migrants excluded are those who would be 
economic, social, or political liabilities to 
this country. Particularly, known subver- 
sives are barred. There is little reason to 
admit those who are hostile to this Na- 
tion’s political postulates. The over-all 
policy enunciated here is only in keeping 
with intelligent self-interest. 

It is true that deportation provisions have 
been made more stringent. But under ex- 
isting deportation law, with its adjustment 
of status procedure, many illegal entrants, 
and others who came here under subter- 
fuge, have legalized their stay to that of 
permanent residence through an adminis- 
trative remedy. These persons are then 
charged to the quota allocation of the coun- 
try of their origin. 

This loophole in our deportation proceed- 
ings has encouraged fraudulent entries and 
penalized bona fide candidates for immigra- 
tion, especially from those oversubscribed 
areas for whose relief, in many cases, the 
pooling of unused quotas is advocated, 


INCREASE IN ALLOTMENTS 


By tightening the requirements for ad- 
jJustment of status the incentive for cir- 
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cumventing the law will be substantially 
curbed, with resultant increases in quotas 
allotments for those countries from which 
the illegal and fraudulent entrants come. 

On the other hand, the Walter-McCarran 
bills propose a fundamental liberalization 
in our treatment of ex-totalitarians. The 
so-called redemption provision permits for- 
mer subversives who have clearly repudiated 
their past political beliefs to enter this coun- 
try. Certainly this redemptive aspect is a 
positive contribution toward a more humane 
immigration procedure. 

Legislative reforms, under democratic 
processes, are evolutionary in nature. To 
scrap improvements on the grounds of their 


not being ideal would frustrate the achieve- © 


ment of any gains whatsoever. 

We submit, therefore, that the Walter- 
McCarran bills are important and necessary 
reform measures in the field of immigra- 
tion and naturalization. 

MAsAoKA, 

WASHINGTON, April 18, 1952. 





Williamsburg Revisited—Thomas 
Jefferson Slept Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I visited Williamsburg, a small 
town situated to the south of Washing- 
ton in the State of Virginia. There one 
steps back across the bridge of years to 
the little city which for nearly a cen- 
tury was the capital of the Virginia 
colony, largest and most populous of all 
the British colonies, and later the revo- 
lutionary capital of our Republic. 

Colonial Williamsburg has been re- 
created in the image of the eighteenth 
century. The preservation of the his- 
toric past of the old city was the long- 
cherished dream of Rev. W. A. R. Good- 
win, late rector of Bruton Parish Church, 
of Williamsburg. He communicated his 
vision to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
made funds available and assumed lead- 
ership and direction of the restoration 
work, which has been carried out to the 
smallest detail. 

Restored Williamsburg recalls not only 
those years when it served as the seat of 
government for Britain's Virginia Col- 
ony, but also the turbulent period when 
it was the political headquarters for Vir- 
ginia patriots who were to overthrow the 
rule of the crown. Here George Wash- 
ington, ‘Thomas Jefferson, and Patrick 
Henry, together with other gifted con- 
temporaries, met and debated. Here 
the House of Burgesses, America’s old- 
est legislative assembly, adopted the 
Virginia Bill of Rights. These in- 
cluded the right to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, equality before the law, immunity 
from torture and inhuman ent, 
presumption of innocence, a fair and 
open trial, the right of counsel, no ex post 
facto laws, and freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion and the right of as- 
sembly. Virginia’s Bill of Rights be- 
came the basis for the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 









States. It also greatly influenced the 
Declaration of Independence which pro- 
claimed the fundamental right of the 
Colonies of America to be left alone and 
free from arbitrary interference in their 
internal affairs by the King of England. 

Today, Williamsburg stands as a sym- 
bol of a great area in American history; 
an era of valorous actions and monu- 
mental concepts which did much to 
Shape the course of our Republic. As 
I strolled through the buildings and 
along the byways of this fabulous set- 
tlement, I could not help but ponder 
the extent to which America today is 
drifting away from, or compromising, 
those concepts which Williamsburg em- 
bodied: The concepts of the integrity of 
the individual, of responsible leadership, 
self-government, individual liberties and 
opportunity. It was the steadfast re- 
fusal of our forefathers to depart from, 
or compromise, these concepts which oc- 
casioned their declaration of independ- 
ence from the British Crown and led 
them to establish a new nation under a 
constitutional form of government. 

The Declaration of Independence as- 
serted the rights of life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness as the fundamental 
rights of men. The Constitution, to- 
gether with the first 10 amendments, 
provided a form of government which, in 
the opinion of our forefathers, would 
best preserve those rights—a Federal 
Republic with the separation of govern- 
mental powers into legislative, executive, 
and judicial. As a way of maintaining 
order and minimizing poverty and in- 
justice, it has proved to be the nearest 
approach to perfection yet attained. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. It was 
also he who wrote “That government is 
best that governs least.” 

Those who would justify the drift in 
this country away from constitutional 
government argue that Jefferson was a 
well-intentioned country gentleman in 
@ provincial age and that his ideas are 
hopelessly out of place in the crowded 
conditions of an industrial age. To them 
I can only reply that he was a brilliant 
man and that he had carefully observed 
and refiected upon the effects of the au- 
thoritarian governments of England and 
France. He was, in fact, our Ambassa- 
dor to the latter during the period just 
prior to the French Revolution in 1789, 
when statism and state planning in that 
country had become all-inclusive. 

De Tocqueville, in his book entitled 
“State of Society in France Before the 
Revolution of 1789,” wrote as follows: 
See if you think this is a quotation ap- 
plicable to the United States of America 
today: 

The Government having become more ac- 
tive in the last 20 years, and having em- 
barked in every species of undertaking which 
it had never thought of before, has at last 
become the greatest consumer of the produce 
of industry and the greatest contractor of 
public works in the country; the number 
of persons who have pecuniary transactions 
with the State, who are interested in Govern- 
ment loans, live by Government wages, or 
speculate in Government contracts, has pro- 
digiously increased. Never before has the 
fortune of the Nation and the fortunes of 
private persons been so much intermingled 
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The revolution in France was caused 
not by the flamboyant clothes and the 
frivolous conduct of the nobility, but by 
the universal and continuous arbitrary 
governmental interference in the affairs 
of the people. After watching this in 
a crowded industrial state, and having 
also observed Britain’s arbitrary govern- 
mental interference in the interna: af- 
fairs of the colonies, Jefferson became 
completely convinced that “that govern- 
ment is best that governs least.” 

As I reflected upon Jefferson's lifetime 
of effort to reduce the power of the 
State over individuals, I could not help 
but think of President Truman’s seizure 
of the steel industry and the amazing 
contention of Government counsel that 
acts of the President are not limited by 
the Constitution. 

President Truman’s seizure of the steel 
industry has precipitated a constitu- 
tional and political crisis that extends 
far beyond the immediate strife and 
dangers of inflation. 

In this seizure, Truman claims as his 
authority the “inherent powers” of the 
Presidential office. He has thereby as- 
sumed the right not only to take posses- 
sion of the steel properties, but to fix 
the wages which will be paid, withhold 
the dividends of more than 1,000,000 
stockholders and interest due legitimate 
creditors, and to order that no one shall 
hold his job unless he joins a union 
designated by the President. 

The merits of the steel dispute, that 
is, wages and prices, are irrtlevant to the 
seizure issue. If the President of the 
United States—any President—may at 
any time without warrant of law seize 
any business, any union, any property, 
then we no longer have a written Consti- 
tution. We might as well stop talking 
about a free society and a government of 
laws and not of men. 

Truman’s act is absolutely unprece- 
dented. Woodrow Wilson, when he faced 
a railroad emergency in 1916, went to 
Congress and secured the Adamson Act. 
Even Franklin Roosevelt’s most arbi- 
trary acts were based on some legal justi- 
fication. 

The President has had legal means of 
meeting this emergency. -He has had 
the Taft-Hartley Act from the begin- 
ning. He had considerable time before 
the seizure to go to Congress and ask for 
additional authority, if he thought he 
needed it. All this he ignored. 

Mr. Truman has struck a blow against 
the principle of collective bargaining, 
and despite his complete capitulation to 
the CIO in this case, his actions will hurt 
trade-unionism in the long run. Gov- 
ernment seizure of private property in 
labor-management disputes:can be a 
two-edged sword, as evidenced by the 
case of the railroad industry which has 
been under the control of Federal Gov- 
ernment since 1950. The dispute be- 
tween the railroads and brotherhoods 
over pay increases and working condi- 
tions is still unsettled. 

Testifying recently before a congres- 
sional committee, Mr. D. B. Robertson, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, said that 
from 1913 to 1941 his brotherhood took 
part in 16 major wage demands and all 


were settled—without a strike—by nego- 
tiation, arbitration, or mediation. He 
said: 

Since 1941, nearly all major movements 
by the operating group have culminated in 
a@ call of strike, coupled with seizure. No 
stronger proof than this contrast could be 
adduced to show the destructive effect of the 
seizure power on collective bargaining. 


Robertson declared that his union has 
had a “ghastly experience with the sei- 
zure power as an antilabor weapon.” 

This high-handed form of Executive 
conduct must be immediately checked 
by whatever measures and action are 
necessary. If the precedent is estab- 
lished that the President, acting solely 
on his own initiative, can determine the 
existence of a state of emergency and 
upon the basis of that emergency seize 
private property without due process of 
law, then we no longer have a constitu- 
tional or republican form of govern- 
ment. 

President Truman’s argument that he 
acted for what he believed was best for 
the country is no answer. Dictatorships 
were established in Italy and Germany 
b. Mussolini and Hitler, both of whom 
proclaimed, when assuming dictatorial 
powers, that they were acting legally and 
for the good of the people. It is well for 
us to remember at this time the words 
of de Tocqueville, hereinbefore men- 
tioned, who warned men not against ty- 
rants but against guardians. 

It is later than too many people think. 
The fundamental liberties secured for 
us by our forefathers who founded this 
Republic are in danger of being forfeited. 


Mail Service Revives Question of Whether 
This Nation Is Due to Witness Revival 
of Pony Express 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, it is 
a pleasure to insert in the CoNncrREs- 
SIONAL REcorp an editorial from the 
April 21 issue of the Houston (Tex.) 
Post. 

There is absolutely no justification for 
the inadequate mail service from which 
the citizens of this Nation presently 
suffer. I am convinced that only a re- 
organization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to take it as far out of politics 
as possible will provide midtwentieth 
century service worthy of the traditional 
efficiency of our Nation. I introduced 
such a reorganization bill July 10, 1951, 
but it has languished in committee. 

The editorial from the Houston Post 
follows: 

SHOULD Pony Express Be REvIveD? 


Whatever became of the proud assertion 
that “neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
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gloom of night stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed rounds”? 

Anyone who receives mail from afar, or 
from nearby for that matter, probably has 
noticed lately that some barrier seems to be 
succeeding in delaying the swift couriers of 
the Post Office Department, where the ele- 
ments and gloom of night previously failed. 

As a matter of fact, “gloom of night” 
probably should be dropped from the slogan 
entirely. Few people over the country who 
drop a letter in a neighborhood mail box 
after sundown any longer can be certain that 
it will be picked up before the next day. 
Usually it will lie overnight in the box. 

And then there is the matter of the De- 
partment’s one-time great pride of finding 
the right person to whom a letter was ad- 
dressed, even if the sender had gone to great 
pains to make it as difficult as possible. Now 
if a letter to a distant city should acciden- 
tally have the figures of the address trans- 
posed, it eventually comes back to the sender 
with the cryptic notation that “directory 
service has been discontinued.” This, of 
course, does not make the sender happy, es- 
pecially if the time lost destroys the value 
of the missive. 

After a recent study of the situation News- 
week magazine asserted that the United 
States mails today probably are the slowest 
of any major nation in the Western World. 
A New York newspaper found that it takes 
an average of 29.6 hours to deliver a letter 
from one address in New York to another, 
whereas it requires only 6 hours to do the 
same thing in London. The Louisville Times 
recently pointed out that in 1830 when mail 
went by stagecoach it took 8 hours for a let- 
ter raailed in Frankfort, Ky., to reach Louis- 
ville. Now it takes about 24 hours. 

Too much mail, too few workers, and too 
little money to do the job as it should be 
done seem to be major factors in the decline 
of the once efficient service. Obviously, the 
couriers themselves are not to blame. They 
probably are doing the best that can be done 
under the existing conditions. 

But it would be nice not to have to think 
about the possibility of reviving the pony ex- 
press. 


Armed Services Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, April 9, the armed services 
appropriation bill was up in the House 
of Representatives and during the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment, reduc- 
tions totaling $4,713,945,216 were ap- 
proved. Of these reductions, more than 
one-half or $2,424,600,000 were on items 
which undoubtedly will be expended 
during the fiscal year which ends on June 
30, 1953. These items follow: 
Army: 

Military personnel 


Maintenance and operation. 
Reserve 


$92, 000, 000 
435, 000, 000 
42, 500, 000 
66, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 


i, 035, 500, 000 


SS 


$10, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 
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Marine Corps: 


Troops and facilities 
Aircraft and facilities..... 
Ships and facilities 
Ordnance—1948 program-.-.. 


Civil Engineering 
Service wide supply 
Service wide operation 
Petroleum reserve 


88888888885 
88888888858 


Air Force: 
Procurement (other than 
aircraft) 
Maintenance and operation. 
Military personnel 
Reserve Guard and contin- 


There undoubtedly will be expended 
out of appropriations which were passed 
on that day at least $300,000,000 or $400,- 
000,000 out of other items in the bill 
which were reduced; so that the cuts in 
available expenditures for the fiscal year 
1953 out of that particular bill will total 
far more than $2,500,000,000. 

Much ill-considered and loose criti- 
cism has been made by the President of 
the United States and many of the so- 
called military authorities to the Smith 
amendment which was adopted to the 
bill limiting expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1953 to $46,090,000,000. 

To see how silly this criticism is, one 
has simply to take the budget submitted 
by Mr. Truman in January and turn to 
page A-13 where he estimates the ex- 
penditures for military functions for 1953 
at $48.500,000,000. If you reduce the 
$48 500,000,000 by the $2,424,600,000, you 
will get $46,075,400,000. If you take out 
another $300,000,000 you get $45,775,400,- 
000; so that the reductions in the bill, if 
the Government business is properly run 
and even on the contemplated basis of 
the President, with the exception of the 
Military Establishment, will easily let the 
armed services have everything they 
need and still come within the $46,000,- 
000,000 limitation. 

Not a single cut was made on the floor 
or in the committee that was not offered 
by a Member of the House who had gone 
into the situation thoroughly and under- 
stood it. 

Perhaps the most ill-considered state- 
ment that was made by any represent- 
ative of the armed services was that by 
Secretary Finletter, of the Air Force, on 
Sunday, April 27, in the afternoon on 
television where he stated that the cut 
made by the committee and the House 
in the appropriation for the procurement 
of aircraft would put off the accomplish- 
ment of the Air Force’s ambition to have 
143 wings from the middle of the year 
1954 to the middle of the year 1957. The 
cut was $600,000,000 and that is 5 per- 
cent of the budget estimate of a little 
over $12,000,000,000. Anyone who under- 
stands the first elements of arithmetic 
would know that this was not possible. 
In other words, a 5-percent cut in the fis- 
cal year 1953 funds could not possibly 
create more than a 2'4-week delay in a 


procurement program and the statement 
was so ridiculous as to be absolutely im- 
possible. It is difficult to see how any- 
one would allow themselves to use figures 
of that-character. Almost the same kind 
of loose figures were indulged in when 
amendments were offered on the floor. 

It is necessary that the Armed Services 
proceed with better business methods 
than they have been using. It is nec- 
es-ary that they have more alertness 
and more decision and less waste. The 
reductions which are made should not 
and will not, with proper administra- 
tion, reduce the number of planes by a 
single one. It should not reduce the 
number of needed men in the armed 
services by a single man. It should en- 
courage the armed services to better 
management of their affairs, to more in- 
telligent and quicker decision, and to the 
elimination of waste. 

Permitting the payment by the Gov- 
ernment of enormous sums to people who 
are kept on the payroll and not working 
shows a lack of considered plans and an 
mote the efficiency of their services and 
Government Council to make a decision. 
It is tragic to see the armed services and 
their leaders finding fault with the peo- 
ple who want honest Government be- 
cause the House of Representatives has 
reJuced appropriations, when the armed 
services, their officers, and their leaders 
should be trying to find ways to pro- 
mote the efficiency of their services and 
to bring about intelligent decisions on 
the problems that they have to face. 
Their attitudes upon the cuts in the ap- 
propriations are designed merely to cover 
over their own incompetence and inef- 
ficiency. It is about time they woke up 
and began to realize their responsibility 
and tend to their jobs. 

If the armed services would meet their 
responsibility and use the same energy 
they have in damning those who have 
been trying to promote honest Govern- 
ment, and if the Military Establish- 
ments would use the funds provided for 
them wisely, they could have more of 
the things they need instead of less. If 
they insist on continuing their inefficient 
practices and spending their time de- 
nouncing the Congress instead of doing 
their job, the Government can never af- 
ford to provide them with what they 
need. 


Hon. Clyde Doyle, Representative in 
Congress From California, Reports to 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
good, time-honored, and American cus- 
tom for Members of Congress to make 
report, directly back to the American 
people in their congressional districts 
and nearby, of their stewardship. These 
three terms I have already been elected 
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to this great legislative body, I have 
made such report, as have many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the political aisle. 
For the reason that I believe it abso- 
lutely necessary that the people at the 
grass roots of citizenship know fully 2s 
possible what their Congressman has 
done or not done, I asked and received 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
place this Report to the People in the 
CONGRESSIONAL MReEcoRD. Furthermore, 
Mr. Speaker, as in years past, I shall 
again have a goodly number printed, and 
not at Government expense. These 
copies I shall try to get to as many of 
the people in and nearby to my con- 
gressional district as possible. The 
strength of our democracy and the 
American way of life depends upon the 
extent to which the American people 
know the true facts about, as Abraham 
LincvIn said, “a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people.” I thank you, Mr. Speaker, and 
all my colleagues for approving my re- 
quest for authority to have this letter of 
report printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. No tax money will help pay 
for the printed copies I send back home 
to my people. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28, 1952. 

To the folks in Los Angeles County whom 
I have already had the honor of represent- 
ing in Congress three terms, and the folks 
I seek the high responsibility of represent- 
ing for a fourth elective term I report as 
follows: 

My official office at Washington, D. C., and 
also my district office in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., have been open and available to you 
and to your needs daily excepting Sunday 
and legal holidays. In addition to myself 
and able secretarial assistants at these offices, 
you have also had the valuable services of my 
field secretary, residing in the congressional 
district. Hundreds of you, my friends, have 
honured me at the Nation's Capital by per- 
sonally calling upon me as you came and 
went. Thousands of you have asked assist- 
ance or advice from my district office. I 
know of no person who has received other 
than my sincerest and promptest endeavor 
to be kind and helpful. My daily first-class 
mail at Washington during the periods Con- 
gress is in session numbers as many as 150 
letters. This is in addition to other mail, 
telegrams, long-distance phone calls from 
California, important periodicals, reports, etc. 

For 6 years I have personally sought to 
read each first-class letter which reached my 
office. This has been a heavy undertaking. 
But if you write a letter to Congressman 
CiypveE Dorie, Washington, D. C., and put a 
$-cent stamp on it and sign your name, I 
feel it is my place to personally read it.. And 
to answer it, too. 

Thousands of you folks have written me 
your ideas, your complaints, your gripes, 
and prayers. You have taken time to write 
me your opinion and your best wishes for 
my health and that of my family. You have 
written me that you differed with me on this 
bill or that bill. But almost without excep- 
tion you have also written that you knew 
that I was sincere and on the job. So 
again, I thank you for writing me whatever 
you have. I personally read your letters. 
I personally thus learn your opinions and 
know your criticisms or personal problems. 
Write me, CLiypE Dorie, your Congressman. 

My seniority in Congress as your repre- 
sentative has made it increasingly difficut 
to be in California often, where you folks 
can frequently or easily get in touch with 
me personally. I am sure you understand 
that the longer I am in Congress for you, the 
more heavy official duties I am duty bound 
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to carry. These duties may take me to other 
States, other nations, or other continents, 
We members of congressional committees, 
charged with heavy duties of investigation 
and reporting back to Congress on facts, are 
officially excused from attendance with our 
committees at Washington or at sessions of 
Congress itself, when this kind.of work takes 
us away from Washington. So, in perform- 
ance of my Official work away from Wash- 
ington I have been officially excused and 
then have been paired on roll calls. There 
is no other proved way under congressional 
rules for a Member to do. 

Congressmen must investigate, in order 
to intelligently legislate. It has been my as- 
signment to do a deal of investigating for 
Congress this term, but I know my assist- 
ants have been always accessible and kind 
and on the job. Literally hundreds of your 
letters have told me so. 

My major committee membership this 
Eighty-second Congress is upon two of the 
most important committees in Congress: 
the Armed Services Committee of 35 mem- 
bers, and the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of 9 members. I am a member of the 
Subcommittees of Civilian Reserve Compo- 
nents, Radar Fence, Military Hospitals, 
Military Procurement (watchdog), etc. 
Also I was chosen to represent the Armed 
Services Committee on the West Point 
Board of Visitors. 

Last Congress I served for 2 years on the 
important Lobby Investigation Committee. 
There is no such committee during this 
Eighty-second Congress. 

I have been sent to Newfoundland, Alaska, 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Azores Islands, and North Africa. I was one 
of less than a dozen Members sent to France 
to confer with General Eisenhower and his 
staff. The watchdog subcommittee of 
which I am a member, is on the job to elim- 
inate waste, extravagance, excessive pur- 


chases, undye pressures, or dishonesty in 


our country’s military procurement. In 
other words, to save the taxpayers money. 

My membership on the important Un- 
American Activities Committee has exacted 
of my best endeavor and physical and mental 
resources. Our statutory assignment of re- 
sponsibility by Congress is to investigate 
subversive activities; and Webster defines 
“subversive” as “tending to destroy.” I 
would be less than diligent and true to you, 
my friends, and to our beloved Nation, if I 
did not, now and here, again warn you as 
patriotic citizens to be eternally vigilant 
against subversive individuals, groups, or 
publications which directly or indirectly ad- 
vocate the forceful overthrow of our con- 
stitutional form of American Government. 
Be on your guard against subversion and 
totalitarian socialism, whoever represents it 
and wherever it is. 

Some of the bills and resolutions which I 
have filed during this Eighty-second Congress 
and their status are hereupon listed. Some- 
times it takes more than one session to have 
a bill pass. Often a bill or resolution is 
filed, even if it is doubtful that the particu- 
lar bill will pass, since a Congressman files 
it to help put through some other worthy 
bill having the same worthy objectives. For 
instance, H. R. 58, DoyLe, January 3, 1951, 
the State theory tidelands bill, was the first 
such bill in this session. Later seven other 
California Congressmen filed similar bills. 
Because a bill almost always carries the name 
of a member of the committee in which the 
bill is being considered, the State tidelands 
bill which came to the floor of Congress 
was by Congressman Francis E. WALTER, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania. 

In like manner, Doyle bill H. R. 59, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act for veterans 
serving in the Korean conflict, was also the 
first bill of this sort to be filed and referred 
to the Veterans Affairs Committee. Later 
over 15 other Members filed similar bills, but 


the committee bill carried the name of JoHN 
RANKIN, Democrat, of Mississippi, committee 
chairman. By filing H. R. 59, however, your 
Congressmen helped accomplish the final 
worthy result. Again in the matter of the 
Colorado River water controversy with Ari- 
zona, I filed House Joint Resolution 143 and 
several California Congressmen later filed 
similar resolutions. We all knew the final 
resolutions from the Judiciary Committee 
would not carry our names. But we thus 
helped defend the rights of California to 
Colorado River water. 

Now as to a few of what are termed pri- 
vate bills, which I authored. Following is 
their status in Congress: 

H.R.638 (Dorie): Relief of Thomas and 
others, resulting from accident with Army 
vehicle. House of Representatives unani- 
mously approved over $3,000 to claimants. 
Now pending before Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee.’ 

H. R. 643 (Dorie): Relief of Graham and 
others, resulting from personal injuries and 
property damage in collision with military 
vehicle. House of Representatives unani- 
mously approved $2,800. Now pending be- 
fore Senate.' 

H.R. 645. (DoyLe): Relief of Lupcho. Re- 
lief for personal injuries sustained in col- 
lision with military vehicle. House and Sen- 
ate approved for $5,000 and President Tru- 
man signed Public Law 61. 

H. R. 646 (DoyLe): Relief of Copp. Relief 
for personal injuries sustained in collision 
with military vehicle. House of Represent- 
atives unanimously approved $11,000. Bill 
pending before Senate.* 

H. R. 647 (DOYLE) : Relief of Livermore and 
Douglas, resulting from death of girls being 
killed by Army officer. House of Represent- 
atives unanimously approved $6,000 for each 
estate. Bill now pending before Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee.' 

H.R. 648 (Dorie): To record lawful ad- 
mission of Mayer Winzelberg, et ux, on ac- 
count of son in United States military serv- 
ice. Unanimously passed House and Sen- 
ate. President Truman signed public law 
April 5, 1952. 

H.R. 6776 (Dorie): To amend Social Se- 
curity Act to provide payment under Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem of child insurance benefits to chi'dren 
who have attained age of 18 but are inca- 
pable of self-support because of physical or 
mental disability. Pending in Ways and 
Means Committee. 

H.R. 58 (Dorie): Tidelands bill. Consid- 
ered in Judiciary along with other similar 
bills. Lhe Walter bill (committee member) 
was reported and passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

By the redistricting of Congressional Dis- 
tricts in California, there are seven new 
congressional districts from which California 
will gain an increase of seven Members of 
the House of Representatives. The “old 
Eighteenth” from which I have been elected 
more times than any of my predecessors, was 
changed so that out of it was carved the new 
Eighteenth, with only 270,000 people. The 
new Eighteenth is limited to territory within 
Long Beach city limits. To the rest of what 
had been the old Eighteenth, was added the 
bustling communities of Huntington Park, 
Bell, Bell Gardens, Maywood, Watts, Vernon, 
and Florence. These areas just named with 
the important areas of Bellflower, Downey, 
Compton, Hollydale, Paramount, Lynwood, 
South Gate, and Willowbrook, from the old 
Eighteenth, were designated as the new 
Twenty-third District, and embrace 436,000 
people. So having already represented the 
people and problems of about 75 percent of 


1When a bill authorized by a Member of 
the House of Representatives passed the 
House the responsibility for its enactment by 
the Senate generally passes over to the Sen- 
ators fiom the respective State. 
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the new Twenty-third District for three 
terms in Congress, I chose to again have the 
high honor of continuing to be willing to 
represent these people, rather than the less 
number in the new Eighteenth. 

When the State legislature revised these 
congressional district lines for the period 
from 1952 to 1962 it added section 3929.5 to 
the election code, which says in part: 

“The incumbent shall be that candidate 
who is running for the same office which he 
then holds, and who is running for reelection 
in a district which contains some portion of 
the territory previously contained within the 
district from which he was elected, in which 
there was no other holder of the same office 
as of March 1, 1951.” 

So, you see, there not being any other 
candidate for Congress from the new Twenty- 
third who has been a Member of Congress, 
and I having already represented Compton, 
Lynwood, South Gate, Downey, Paramount, 
Bellflower, Willowbrook, etc., I am therefore, 
your legal “incumbent” Representative in the 
new Twenty-third. 

On two recent occasions I have felt it my 
duty to vote to override the veto of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Once was when he 
vetoed the bill to provide transportation to 
disabled veterans to enable them to take 
gainful employment. Another time I voted 
to override his veto against increased pen- 
sions for veterans requiring the constant at- 
tendance of another person, etc. 

I voted and worked for plans to reorganize 
the Federal Government. Some of these 
plans are known as the Hoover Commission 
report. Others of these plans originated in 
Congress itself. My vote supported the bill 
for immediate reorganization of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue so as to help eliminate 
opportunity for corruption and dishonesty 
in Government. I steadfastly spoke out and 
worked against dishonesty or unethical con- 
duct in government—at all levels. 

The interests of small-business firms and 
organizations have had my vigilant and last- 
ing attention. I have forwarded hundreds 
of letters and communications on the sub- 
ject containing valuable information, to 
many hundreds of the small-business firms 
in the congressional district. I did much of 
this at my own expense. I have materially 
aided and assisted much small business at 
the National Capital. As a member of the 
“watchdogs” I have been enabled to help 
strengthen the position of small business in 
relation to subcontracts relating to military 
and defense materials. I have personally 
visited many small-business establishments 
in the congressional district and consulted 
as to how I could be more helpful. 

I have voted and supported legislation for 
slum clearance, low-cost housing, Federal- 
aid to education ,extension of social-security 
benefits; aid to our elder citizens, the crip- 
pled, blind, and disabled; adequate pensions; 
increase in veterans’ educational benefits; 
aid for veterans’ dependents and widows; 
pay increases for post-office employees; re- 
organization of government so as to obtain 
more efficiency and integrity and reduce 
cost of government; for taxation based upon 
most ability to pay; for more relief for small- 
income taxpayers; for a balanced budget; for 
protection of the just gains of labor, for la- 
bor-management relations; for adequate na- 
tional defense against aggressive militaristic 
and subversive communism; for the point 4 
program; for conservation of our national 
resources; to halt inflation and maintain a 
reasonable price control; and I helped ob- 
tain $5,000,000 for the Whittier Narrows and 
other Los Angeles flood-control projects. 

In the place of the Long Beach Navy Hos- 
pital, the services of which were temporarily 
transferred elsewhere, I helped obtain an 
appropriation for $3,900,000 for a new Navy 
hospital. Another effort brought into im- 
mediate availability the Long Beach Veterans 
Hospital, which with the fulfillment of 
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known plans, becomes one of the largest 
and most important medical centers for vet- 
erans. The Long Beach Naval Shipyard, 
closed for a while, was reactivated so that it 
now has 6,800 employees and a work load 
bespeaking even greater employment, so long 
as the Navy needs continue, and so long as 
the subsidence of land does not further 
handicap. President Truman, at my request, 
allocated €5,500,000 to construct dikes around 
the great drydock at the shipyard. This was 
a turning point in making the yard useful 
again. 

I received a certificate of merit on parch- 
ment from the William Sullivan Post, Amer- 
ican Legion (of shipyard workers), commend- 
ing me for my successful efforts in having 
the yard reactivated. 

In connection with efforts to help them, I 
must compliment the school officials of the 
Twenty-third District upon their timely and 
efficient presentation of necessary data to 
support just claims for Federal assistance, 
and for early priorities to get badly needed 
schools built. Very large sums were obtained 
to aid the schools of Bellflower, Downey, 
Compton, Willowbrook, Lynwood, Paramount, 
and so forth. These efforts were crowned to 
my great personal delight by my receipt of 
letters of appreciation from Mrs. Ardella 
Tibby, superintendent of Compton ele- 
mentary schools; Prof. Jack Robinson, of 
Paramount Schools; and Dr. Stuart McComb, 
of Compton College. Having been a member 
of the California State Board of Education 
before I went to Congress, I had opportunity 
to take to Washington with me much infor- 
mation covering the essential plan of the 
education of California’s youth. In 1946 it 
was my pleasure to obtain the $4,500,000 to 
keep the California child-care centers open 
until the legislature got around to appropri- 
ating money to hold them open. 

Any boy in the congressional district pos- 
sesses my cordial invitation to compete in 
our district's examinations for the academies 
at West Point or Annapolis, which are al- 
ways formally conducted for me by the Civil 
Service Commission. No appointee from my 
congressional district has ever failed after 
entering either Academy. There is no re- 
striction on account of color, creed, or pa- 
rental politics on boys taking the West Point 
or Annapolis examinations for these appoint- 
ments under your Con an. 

Every request for information for copies 
of pending legislation, and for meritorious 
assistance of any nature has had prompt at- 
tention by myself or my able secretaries. If 
there has been any case otherwise, I invite 
proof of it so that the unintentional omis- 
sion can be corrected. 

To the several public libraries, chambers 
of commerce, veterans’ service centers, high 
school and college libraries, city clerk’s of- 
fices, mayor’s offices, civil defense commit- 
tees, health centers, clinics, hospitals, etc., 
I have forwarded copies of valuable Govern- 
ment publications, such as would be of gen- 
eral reader interest, or be of specific value 
to special groups of community leaders. 

I was pleased to take the lead in Congress 
on the important subject of muscular 
dystrophy. This dread disease, which marks 
out chiefly young boys of ages from 3 to 13 
for its victims, and from which no recoveries 
among a countrywide total of 200,000 afflicted 
is to be expected, is now beginning to ha-e 
the attention of the American public and 
medical agencies directed toward its ravages, 
with an emphasis on the necessity of funds 
that will pay for research that can track 
down cause of this disease and thereby hope 
to save lives. Your Congressman’s explana- 
tory article on muscular dystrophy in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record was credited with im- 
portance in helping to awaken the public 
vo this disease danger. 

My friends and neighbors, space does not 
permit me to itemize everything I have done 
or tried to do, or wish I could have done. 


But I herein give you some tangible proof 
of how I have voted in Congress and sought 
to serve you in the thousands of problems 
which come to a Congressman from the folks 
at home. Your complaints, your hopes and 
fears have been ever present in my heart 
and mind. And now, my wife, Lydia, who 
works with me at Washington from day to 
day without any Government pay, joins me 
in wishing each of you in your respective 
homes and business relationships, satisfac- 
tion, success, good health, and happiness. 
I have the honor to be 
Your Congressman, 
CLYDE DOYLE. 


Truman Uses Labor To Vent Spleen on 
Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


5 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, to add 
but another voice to the great outpouring 
of indignation and dismay at the Presi- 
dent’s seizure of private industry, I pre- 
sent below the viewpoint of one of our 
well-known local community newspapers 
of Chicago, the Edison-Norwood Review, 
in its issue of April 18, 1952: 


TruMan Uses Lasorn To VENT SPLEEN ON 
MANAGEMENT 


President Truman says now that he did not 
wish to seize, and he does not want the Gov- 
ernment to operate, the steel industry. Cer- 
tainly no public official would have less taste 
for it than the conservative, free enterprise 
executive Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer, who has reluctantly accepted the 
task Truman has assigned to him. 

Undoubtedly a strike of 650,000 steelwork- 
ers, now producing materigl essential to sus- 
tain the fighting in Korea and to build up ¢ 
defense capable of resisting aggression, would 
be a blow to the safety and strength of the 
Nation and to the peace of the world. The 
President has acted in the extremity to avert 
that blow. 

But what has produced that extremity? 
What has nurtured the impasse which Tru- 
man now looks at with apparently innocent 
surprise and then blames management, in 
words which sound like a whistle-stop cam- 
paign speech, for forcing the Government to 
seize the companies? 

In seizing the private steel companies the 
President is acting upon doubtful author- 
ity—which certainly Congress never intended 
to be so used—and is setting a precedent. 

The underlying responsibility stems di- 
rectly from Washington's mishandling and 
manhandling of the whole stabilization sys- 
tem. It is impossible to deal out wage in- 
creases in a vacuum—and that is what the 
administration has done in the steel case. 

The Wage Stabilization Board was so con- 
stituted by the administration that it has to 
act in a vacuum. It is empowered to deal 
with wage questions. It can deal out wage 
increases; it cannot even consider a price 
increase. This power is vested in the Office 
of Price Stabilization and this agency will 
only act—or refuse to act—after an indus- 
try has undertaken wage increases. 

In his broadcast, President Truman called 
the WSB recommendations simply the basis 
for a negotiated collective-bargaining set- 
tlement. But the WSB recommendation be- 
came the minimum the union would con- 
sider. 
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There can be no free collective bargaining 
when the Government puts its influence on 
one side and then denies management either 
the right to accept a strike, if it believes that 
capitulation would undermine the financial 
structure of the industry, or to adjust prices 
to the imposed wage scale. 

The administration’s wage stabilization 
formula has proved as leaky as a porous hose 
and every once in a while the Government 
has added new holes to those already built in. 

At this moment the administration is tak- 
ing the position that the steel industry ought 
to accept the whole cost of the WSB-spon- 
sored wage increase beyond whatever small 
adjustment would be possible. This means 
that it is demanding that steel stockholders 
should pay the Government-imposed in- 
crease out of their pockets. 

Thus the President is asking that labor 
and management reach an agreement by col- 
lective bargaining but after taking one 
side of the dispute, is denying to manage- 
ment the essentials of collective bargaining. 

Due to Truman's singleness of purpose, he 
has never let public opinion, inflation or 
patriotism interfere with the demands of his 
political party. He learned this technique 
while a student at the Pendergast academy of 
political deception. 


British Realism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting a copy of an article from 
the London Daily Express of February 
24, 1952. Mr. John Gordon is realistic 
in his approach to this matter of in- 
terference in the affairs of other people. 
He says idealism no longer inspires 
the British or the French and calls our 
intrusion into the affairs of Europe as 
the American illusion. Quite forcefully, 
he states: 

All the dollars and all the persuasive 
power of America can never create an Eu- 
ropean army sufficiently strong to prevent 
the overrunning of Western Europe by the 


hordes of communism if, as and when they 
should attempt to move. 


France, he says, does not want to fight 
another war and hundreds of American 
citizens who have been in France dur- 
ing the past year know this to be the 
fact. Certainly American officials in 
Europe must know this to be the fact 
although they chose to ignore it. 

I am including the article in question 
at this point. 

The article follows: 

With that air of superiority which sits so 
easily upon us, many Britons will look pity- 
ingly at the French this week end and say: 
“Of course, they are a peculiar people. 
What happens in France couldn't happen 
here. And it doesn’t matter to us.” 

Don't fall for that nonsense. We are just 
as peculiar a people as the French. We are 
going down the dizzy slope, in a slightly 
different way for exactly the same reason. 

No wonder the saner world looks at both 
of us in bewildered amazement. 
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RICH, AND YET POOR 


France is the richest country on the Con- 
tinent. Her soil is far more valuable than 
any gold mine. For once you empty a gold 
mine it is finished, but the soil of France 
produces year after year food and wine in 
never-ending glorious abundance. 

Her people work harder perhaps than any 
people in Europe. And although they may 
not have a sou left in the State Treasury 
they undoubtedly still have more gold hid- 
den away in their stocking than there is any- 
where in the world except that fantastic 
hole in the ground in which the Americans 
bury theirs. 

Why then should France be in a financial 
crisis? Because most people in France don’t 
bother to pay their taxes. And no govern- 
ment has been able to compel them. How 
does Britain compare? Our island is not 
merely one of the richest places in Europe 
but in the world. For it is practically made 
of coal. And coal is as good as gold. 

We have enough coal under our feet to let 
us dig up at least 250,000,000 tons a year for 
the next two centuries. Which should not 
be difficult, for it is 25,000,000 tons less than 
we were digging up 30 years ago. 

In 1 year, just by digging up our coal, we 
could solve every currency problem that 
pressed upon us, slash our taxes and even 
make the health service free. 


LIVE WELL, PAY HEAVILY 


But we are permitting a few men to de- 
cide that we shall neither dig up the coal 
ourselves nor allow others to do it for us. 
So, like France, we totter to bankruptcy. 

But unlike France—we totter, we pay our 
taxes. If isn’t so easy to dodge them here. 
And because we decline to turn our coal 
into gold, but still like to live well, our taxes 
have to be very heavy. 

The consequence of that is nearly as bad 
for us as not paying them at all. For it has 
convinced a very large number of people 
that it isn’t worth while working hard if 
you have to pay most of what you earn to the 
tax collector. 

So we become not only stupid—but lazy as 
well as peculiar. In fact as we think the 
French are. 


THE AMERICAN ILLUSION 


The truth is that both the French and 
ourselves—individually and nationally—have 
lost our morals, 

In our great days we both in turn took 
the leadership of the world and set the minds 
of men afire with stirring, courageous ideas. 

Now idealism no longer inspires either of 
us. Self interest is all that matters. It 
poisons politics; it poisons life. 

We have to find our own cure for that. 
As France has. And we may have to wait 
for a wiser generation to be born to find it. 

But there is one more urgent danger to us, 
in the present condition of France. A dan- 
ger we dare not ignore. 

America believes that only the creation of 
a European army, navy, and air force drawn 
from every country, and integrated under 
one command, will prevent Europe from be- 
ing overrun by the hordes of communism. 

It’s an attractive idea. But all the dollars 
and all the persuasive ;ower of America can 
never make it real. Eor one good reason. 
France does not want to fight another war. 

But she may not be able to escape it. Not 
because of communism but because of Ger- 
many. 

The Americans are eager that the Germans 
should be armed. When rearmed they may 
decide that they have old scores to pay off 
against France. And perhaps against us, 
too. 

DON’T GET ENTANGLED 


We should make our decision now: 
1. That we will not be involved in any fu- 
ture conflict between Germany and France, 


2. That we keep out of all continental en- 
tanglements in the present disturbed state 
of Europe. 

3. That we bring our troops home to bases 
where they will not run the risk of destruc- 
tion at one stroke. 

4. That we take the shaping of our destiny 
and the control of our fighting troops more 
decisively into our own hands. 


Republican Program Should Be To 
“Expose, Oppose, and Propose” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Thurs- 
day evening, April 24, I was privileged to 
make the keynote address before the Re- 
publican District Convention of the 
Tenth Virginia Congressional District, at 
the Thomas Jefferson Junior High School 
= Arlington, Ya. The address is as fol- 
Ows: 


As a freshman Republican Congressman, it 
makes me very happy to have the honor of 
making the keynote address at this meeting 
of the Republican District Convention of the 
Tenth Virginia Congressional District, at 
which you are selecting your two delegates to 
the Republican National Convention. 

The delegates you select here tonight will 
go on to Chicago and help to bring forth a 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, a 
candidate who will uphold the principles of 
our Republican Party. 

Frequently the question is put to me in- 
quiring as to how I think the Republican 
Party can win the 1952 elections. I feel I do 
have some right to talk on this problem be- 
cause I assure you it is by no means a small 
feat to be elected a Republican Congressman 
from a district located wholly within the city 
of Chicago, which as you well know is one of 
the blackest Democratic strongholds in the 
country. 

The Republican Party can win the 1952 
elections hands down if we will become realis- 
tic and follow the advice of Herbert Hoover 
to present respectable, aggressive, fighting 
candidates who promise their program and 
the Republican program on these three con- 
cise ideas: 

“Expose, oppose, and propose.” 

The Republican Party should expose the 
Democratic War Party for its corruption and 
lack of morality, from the White House all 
the way down to the local political machines. 
We should expose the favoritism given to 
Democratic Party chieftains and workers in 
Government contracts and the evils of inside 
profit-making. We should expose the close 
alliance of the Democratic War Party with 
left-wingers, Communists, and gamblers who 
are taken into the bosom of the party, put- 
ting the welfare and perpetuity of the Demo- 
cratic Party above the security and welfare 
of the country. Our party should expose the 
false promises of the Democratic machine 
politicians, such as Truman's promises to 
“rip the Taft-Hartley law out of the books,” 
to pass a Fair Employment Practices Act, to 
reduce taxes, to bring peace in our times, and 
many other deliberate false promises de- 
signed only to gain votes by preying on the 
hopes of the poor and the misguided. 

The Republican Party should oppose all 
policies of the Democratic War Party which 
are debasing our traditional Republican con- 
stitutional type of Government which has 
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brought America to the greatest heights of 
freedom and progress known to mankind. 
We should oppose the Democrats’ unrealistic 
foreign policy, which has increased Commu- 
nist domination in 1939 of less than 8 per- 
cent of the world population to 38 percent of 
the world population today. We should op- 
pose the Democratic War Party’s secret for- 
eign commitments as evidenced at Yalta, 
Potsdam, and even as recently as the Brussels 
meeting in January 1951, at which time 
agreements were made of which the Ameri- 
can public and even the leader of the NATO 
armies has not as yet been informed. The 
Republicans must oppose the inflationary 
program of spending and taxation and the 
foreign give-away program, which will liqui- 
date the middle classes, leaving only the 
very rich and the poor. 

In our program of opposition, the present- 
day crisis in the steel industry, wherein 
the President assumed unjust and uncon- 
stitutional powers and caused a great furor 
among the American people, shows how far 
we have approached socialism. If the Re- 
publican nominees for political office would 
but heed the advice in the declaration of 
principles issued in February 1950 by the 
Republican Members of Congress, the nomi- 
nees would continue at every opportunity 
to point out that the major domestic issue 
confronting our country is the basic issue of 
liberty versus socialism. We must determine 
whether we shall remain in this country 
a free people in constant control of our 
Government, or whether we shall delegate 
to an all-powerful Federal or socialistic gov- 
ernment unlimited rights over our life, lib- 
erty, and property, by the introduction of 
a program for a planned economy modeled 
on the Socialist and Communist govern- 
ments of Europe. 

The Republican Party should propose & 
program of progressive action which will 
insure justice, freedom, and a way of life 
which our founding fathers set up in the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. We 
should propose a program of economy and 
efficiency in government which will main- 
tain our solvency and guarantee the growth 
and prosperity of our middle classes so that 
we will eventually have a minimum of poor 
people. We should propose strict adherence 
to the time-honored code of ethics and 
morality based on the Ten Commandments 
and the concept of God and religion which 
enabled the founders of our Constitution to 
give us the greatest document compiled by 
the hands of men. If we Republicans but 
adhere to this time-proven code of morality, 
our domestic policy, our foreign policy, and 
our own country will never succumb to the 
excesses of centralized government or social- 
ism. Nor shall we fall for a “Pied Piper” 
of nebulous world-saving and world-med- 
dling schemes, but shall provide for an 
America which will bring an increasing and 
not a decreasing degree of freedom, liberty, 
and peace. 

If the Republican Party and its nomi- 
nated representatives will but follow this 
advice and set up an effective, organized op- 
position, they will accomplish and provide 
for the one great safeguard of every rep- 
resentative government, which is effective 
organized opposition. If we as a party do 
not intend to oppose, then I would pretty 
near say we should join them. 

The experience of our Republican Party 
in the past three Presidential campaigns 
wherein our candidates did not oppose, but 
merely promised to do the job better, speaks 
volumes for the failure of our efforts. 

Benjamin Disraeli in 1844 stated this 
principle precisely when he said, “No gov- 
ernment can be long secure without a for- 
midable opposition.” 

Even Thomas Jefferson, the great patriot 
to whose principles the Democrat Party pays 
lip service, stated the necessity of opposi- 
tion when in 1787 he said: “The spirit of 
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resistance to government is so valuable on 

certain occasions that I wish it to be al- 

ways kept alive. It will often be exercised 

when wrong, but better so than not to be 
tak: 






exercised at all.” 

Our Republican Party can 
ample in its duty to be an opposition party 
from the conduct of that great general 
was willing to sacrifice all in order to 
pose a policy which he thought was detri- 
mental to the country, and on the basis of 
his opposition history will not deny a niche 
to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 





United States Facing Constitutional Crisis 
of Great Magnitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial written 
recently by David Lawrence is not only 
timely and pertinent but extremely ap- 
propriate. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 


Untrep STATES FACING CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 
or GREAT MAGNITUDE 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—America is face to 
face with the gravest constitutional crisis 
in its entire history. The question is wheth- 
er constitutional government—that is, gov- 
ernment by law instead of by the whim of a 
President—shall survive. The issue really is 
whether the President can do as he pleases 
and go unchecked. 

President Truman has committed acts that 
present a case for impeachment under the 
Constitution, which provides for such ac- 
tion by a majority vote of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He has seized private property 
without due process of law. Whether he 
should or should not be removed is a ques- 
tion that the Constitution says shall be de- 
termined, after a trial, by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. 

To say that the President shall not be in- 
dicted by the House of Representatives, be- 
cause there is some doubt whether the case 
would result in removal, is tantamount to 
saying that nobody shall be accused here- 
after by a grand jury because in the subse- 
quent trial he or she might possibly be ac- 
quitted. That has not been the course of 
justice heretofore in America in civil cases 
either. 

Some administration supporters are saying 
that the steel case is not a matter for im- 
peachment but for decision eventually by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in a 
case brought in the customary way. But 
those who make that statement are overlook- 
ing the fact that the President of the United 
States apparently cannot be restrained by a 
court order against committing acts for 
which he claims authority under inherent 
powers. If there were a specific law involved 
and he had done something under a given 
statute whose words could be reviewed by a 
court to determine whether the authority of 
that law had been exceeded, it would be a 
different matter. For the agent of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Commerce, could then 
be restrained by a court injunction. 

But an act committed by the Executive 
under so-called inherent powers is something 
different, and it might be years before a court 
case could be devised that would cover the 
explicit points involved. 
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Since the President claims inherent powers 
and there is no way of effectively serving 
him personally with a court order, there is 
no choice left to Congress but to impeach 
him and try the case now with the Senate 
acting as a court. 

Even this very weék the President has 
again flouted the authority of Congress by 
refusing to allow his Cabinet officers and the 
heads of executive agencies to testify before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
merely has sought to study academically the 
powers of seizure. When a President does 
not even cooperate in the making of a study 
of his powers by the legislative branch and 
declines even to defend his legal reasoning 
or to explain it, he emphasizes how far Amer- 
ica has drifted toward a concept of the 
Presidency which plainly ignores the co- 
ordinate status of the Congress as an in- 
tegral part of the American constitutional 
system of checks and balances. 

The arguments against applying the im- 
peachment process are not only a revelation 
of the lengths to which Executive usurpa- 
tion has already gone in America, but they 
disclose also the supineness of the legisla- 
tive branch itself and the tendency to ac- 
quiescence in the king-can-do-no-wrong 
philosophy. Even inside the Republican 
Party councils there is timidity. 

It is especially significant that so many 
members of the Democratic Party, which 
historically has fought against centraliza- 
tion of government in Washington and par- 
ticularly against an enlargement of the pow- 
ers of the President, now should be passive 
and acquiesce in the assumption by Mr. Tru- 
man of the right to seize private property 
without a law. 

Even in his letter to Congress this week 
Mr. Truman writes as if he doesn’t under- 
stand the constitutional issues involved. He 
says that to have invoked the Taft-Hartley 
Act would not have been fair to the CIO. 
But is that the standard of measurement in 
deciding what statutes to use or What un- 
authorized powers to invoke? Isn't the cri- 
terion rather what is fair to everybody, in- 
cluding the owners of private property in 
America? 

There need be nothing personal or partisan 
in the impeachment process or in bringing 
the case to trial. It would be refreshing in- 
deed, and have a salutary effect on the course 
of future Presidents, if they became ac- 
quainted with the fact that there still is 
such a thing as impeachment—that there is 
a check against any assumption of power by 
the President. 





“Past and Present Standards of Public 
Ethics in America; Are We Improv- 
ing?” —Estes Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in the eyes 
of the people of our Nation there is no 
person more qualified to speak on the 
topic of public morals and ethics than is 
our great Senator from the State of Ten- 
nessee, Senator Estes KEFAUVER. 

With all political considerations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Senator Ks- 
FAUVER, More than any other individual 
in our public life today has seen and ob- 
served the situation of ethics and morals 
in operation. Through the means of the 














great Senate Crime Investigation Com- 
mittee, Senator Keravuver has, in effect, 
had a ringside seat for the outpouring of 
details relative to ethics and morals as 
they affect and influence our political life 
and our public life. He knows whereof he 
speaks. 


As we are all interested in the situa- 
tion of public morals and ethics—I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
written by Senator KEFrauver and ap- 
pearing in the March 1952 issue of the 
magazine the Annals, a publication of 
the National American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. The article is 
entitled “Past and Present Standards of 
Public Ethics in America; Are We Im- 
proving?” 

The article follows: 

Past AND PRESENT STANDARDS OF PUBLIC 

ErHics In America; Arg We IMPROVING? 

(By Estes KEFravver) 


The problem of public ethics is merely a 
phase of the problem of general ethics. At 
the bottom of the ethical problem for both 
the individual and society is the conflict be- 
tween the self-interest of the individual and 
the more or less collective interest of so- 
ciety as a whole; and the essential problem 
of conduct can be expressed in the question: 
To what extent should the purely selfish 
ends of the individual be sacrificed to or 
limited by the ends of the society he lives 
in? Philosophically the conflict is between 
selfishness and altruism; politically, be- 
tween self-interest and public welfare. 

The standards of public ethics have ac- 
cordingly reflected and mirrored the stand- 
ards of private ethics; and the different 
standards have expressed every philosophical 
point of view from the cynical to the ideal- 
istic. Like that of our culture itself, the 
behavior pattern of our public life has traced 
a serpentine course veering between the 
easy tolerance of cynicism and the inflexible 
propriety of idealism. Cynicism may have 
exerted the greater pull, but generally our 
course has nevertheless tended toward the 
standards of idealism more and more. 

Our standards of public ethics in the 
United States have been conditioned by 
certain considerations which, whether or not 
they have counterparts in personal ethics, 
have provided certain limitations on our 
idealism. 

The first is the fact that, especially in a 
crisis, a people’s government like our Amer- 
ican democracy must act. A democratic 
government can never leave the battlefield 
of action, not even to retire to contempla- 
tion. At times when the citizens as indi- 
viduals cannot solve their own problems, 
ethical or practical, they turn to the Gov- 
ernment for solution. The people's gov- 
ernment cannot abdicate in such a situa- 
tion; it is forced to cope with the problems 
its citizens find individually insolu>le. 
This forces a certain need for expediency 
which drives our thinking on public ethics 
toward a pragmatic philosophy even more 
strongly than is the case in our individual 
thinking 


Secondly, here in the United States we 
appear to be committed to the basic concept 
that not only our own progress but the sum- 
mum bonum itself is more likely not only 
of attainment but of better attainment 
through the expression of the individual 
character and will than through the expres- 
sion of collective wills and characters. This 
tends to keep us sympathetic to self-interest 
and also to define general welfare not as the 
state in which the welfare of the mass of 
society is greatest, but as the state in which 
the opportunity for the nobler types of indi- 
vidual self-expression is greatest. This idea 
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obviously leaves much more room for indi- 
vidual interpretation of both ends and 
means, and therefore for individual interpre- 
tations of public ethics; it also tends toward 
an easier identification of public welfare with 
self-interest. 


DOUBLE STANDARD FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
ETHICS 


Moreover, our consideration of public ethics 
has been and still is conditioned by the exist- 
ence of a double standard of ethics. Al- 
though our public ethics mirror the ethics of 
our private lives, they are by no means identi- 
cal. For one thing, there is a greater con- 
tradiction in the ends we establish for public 
than in those for private ethics. I have al- 
ready pointed out that to some degree the 
realities of our American democracy drive us 
into a pragmatic concept of the behavior of 
the Government. But, on the other hand, 
we have tended to expect much higher eth- 
ical standards of public servants than of pri- 
vate citizens, particularly that of citizens in 
business. 

Indeed this trend leads us into a peculiarly 
one-sided view of public probity. On the 
one hand, we deny our public servants the 
right of behavior which is a perfectly normal 
part of business and private life. On the 
other hand, when they fail in ethics we tend 
to place the full blame on them alone. Thus, 
we excoriate and scorn the public servant 
who takes a bribe, but we overlook and even 
forgive the tenderer of the bribe. This tend- 
ency led one historian of our corruption to 
say: “In politics alone, the pimp enjoys a 
higher moral standing than the prostitute.” + 
Moreover, because of this duality it is much 
more difficult to attain high ethical perform- 
ance in public life than in private life. 


EVOLUTION OF STANDARDS 


With these considerations in view, we can 
examine the evolution of the standards of 
public ethics in our own past and try to ar- 
rive at an answer to the question: Have we 
improved? 

Before the war of independence the con- 
cept of public ethics, as we know it today, 
simply did not exist for the simple reason 
that the concept of general welfare was al- 
most completely nonexistent. In pre-Vic- 
torian days England’s public servants oper- 
ated on the principle that a public office was 
& means to wealth, and this principle was 
not only accepted by the rulers but en- 
couraged by the fact that few offices carried 
with them anything but a nominal salary. 
Bluntly but quite accurately the system of 
public service could be described as that of 
selling the bounty of the Government for 
the hest obtainable price. Even seats in 
Parliament were available at a standing price 
of £4,000 sterling. “Official dishonesty in 
the Colonial period attained the static and 
convincing quality of a known science, like 
arithmetic or geometry.” ? 

Graft and bribery of the public servants 
were an economic factor which every busi- 
nessman took into consideration, the more 
so since the scale of values was well known. 
In a sense the whole populace engaged in 
the profitable process of mulcting the Gov- 
ernment—which was after all a hated ty- 
rant—of every possible penny. Indeed, pub- 
lic opinion did not begin to be outraged 
until the process of graft and bribery began 
to be pointed at mulcting the populace it- 
self, not so much for the benefit of the King, 
for he received a pitifully small proportion 
of even the legal taxes, but for the benefit 
of the grafters. The taxes themselves were 
to some extent, one suspects, an early ex- 
ample of nuisance laws enacted by the graft- 


1 David Loth, Public Plunder, A History of 
Graft in America, New York: Carrick & Evans, 
1938. 

? William E. Woodward, A New American 
History, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936, 


ers to provide an opportunity for them to 
sell immunity or amelioration at a price. 


The general welfare in the concept of public 
ethics 


The Revolution was to an extent at least 
a@ revolt against the corruption and dis- 
honesty of British public service. Moreover, 
the Revolution not only transferred sov- 
ereignty from the king to the people, but 
also the property of the government from 
the king to the people. Public servants were 
no longer custodians for a far-away and hated 
king, but custodians for the people; and 
the people no longer had cause for compla- 
cency about the theft of that property. The 
Revolution also established the idea of gen- 
eral welfare as a foil and opposing force to 
self-interest and self-aggradizement. Thus 
the improvement in the concepts of public 
ethics after the Revolution was in itself a 
small revolution. 

However, the habits of a heritage and a 
lifetime are not easily put away, and though 
we now had a concept of public ethics the 
standards of conformance to it were still low. 
Even during the revolt itself officers had to 
be cashiered for “drawing more provisions 
and pay than they had men in their com- 
pany,” to use Washington’s own words, or 
for “seeking by dirty and base means the 
promotion of their own dishonest gain.” A 
stalwart and hot patriot like Samuel Chase 
while a Member of Congress could try to 
corner the supply of flour during the war. 
And Robert Morris was investigated on 
charges, largely supported by facts, that he 
used his position of public trust for private 
gain. At one point Washington was driven 
to say: 

“Such a dearth of public spirit and want of 
virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility in 
all the low arts to obtain advantage of one 
kind or another, I never saw before and pray 
to God I may never be a witness to again. 
I tremble at the prospect. Such a dirty, 
mercenary spirit pervades the whole that I 
should not be surprised at any disaster that 
may happen.” 

But there was a difference. Where such 
behavior had formerly been deplored by the 
virtuous only as a personal defect in char- 
acter it was now being deplored as a sin 
against a larger interest or ideal—the general 
welfare. Despite his previous, unquestioned 
patriotism Samuel Chase was ostracized and 
refused reappointment to the Congress. And 
Morris was absolved only because the patri- 
ots, as realists, appeared to believe that his 
contributions to the general welfare were 
greater than the personal profit he made 
through his position. 

The disposition of these cases produced 
the first criterion of public ethics. Private 
profit by public servants at the expense of 
the general welfare was corrupt; but pri- 
vate profit by public servants obtained as 
a concomitant to service in the general wel- 
fare was quite proper. The principle re- 
mained the basic criterion of our public 
morals until a few years ago. Indeed, it 
was used to justify the conduct of Andrew 
Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury as late 
as the 1920's; and vestiges of it are still 
found in our practical approach to the prob- 
lem. 

Realism in public ethics 


There ensued a period of what we might 
call realism in public ethics. The fathers 
of the Revolution were idealists; the fathers 
of our Constitution and the Republic it es- 
tablished were realists and conservatives, at 
least in comparison with the former. It is 
always easy to identify self-interest with 
general welfare. In the first years of the 
constitutional Republic the tendency was 
expedited by the fact that most of the in- 
fluential fathers of the Republic were men 
of firm convictions, and by the fact that 
their first concern was naturally to make 
the Government work. So far as public eth- 
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ics were concerned, the problem of the first 
60 or 70 years of the Republic was to es- 
tablish definitions of general welfare rather 
than standards of ethical performance. The 
problem resolved itself into a struggle be- 
tween two groups each claiming that its own 
self-interest coincided with the general wel- 
fare. 

On the one hand, there were the conserva- 
tive mercantile interests whose prophet was 
Hamilton; on the other, the liberal agrarian 
interests whose prophet was Jefferson. Since 
this was not simply an academic contest 
aimed at arriving at philosophical answers 
but a matter of real and earnest life aimed 
at arriving at a working Government, neither 
side, though motivated by highly principled 
convictions and ideals, was inclined to be 
very choosy about means. Moreover, al- 
though the criterion of public ethics frowned 
at public servants placing their self-inter- 
est above general welfare, it placed no such 
limitations on private citizens. The con- 
trary was true. 

The war had not been fought for any ab- 
stract concept of general welfare. It is prob- 
ably a fair statement that it was fought 
for the principle that the power of Gov- 
ernment should be used not to forward the 
self-interest of the rulers, but to forward 
the self-interest of the people. The imme- 
diate aim of our founding fathers was to 
make our Fepublic work in this, sense. Fi- 
nally, the people themselves were a product 
of a society in which the perversion of pub- 
lic service to private ends was the norm. 
Considering all this, it is a high tribute to 
the basic integrity of the founding fathers 
that the standards of public ethics were 
realistic rather than downright cynical. But 
their realism made precedent for cynicism, 
as John Adams, in a remarkable anticipe- 
tion of the basic presumption of Marxism, 
foresaw when he wrote: 

“In every society where property exists 
there will ever be a struggle between rich 
and poor. Mixed in one assembly equal 
laws can never be expected; they will either 
be made by the numbers to plunder the 
few who are rich, or by infivence to fleece 
the many who are poor.” 

He concluded that government by either 
faction could therefore only be sustained 
by “the cohesive power of public plunder.” 

Since in our early days the power of Gov- 
ernment was largely concentrated in the leg- 
islative branch, it was here that problems 
of public ethics first occurred. The dis- 
illusioned, who do not believe we have made 
at least some progress in our standards of 
public ethics, might consider this instance: 

Early examples of public ethics 

As part of the program of establishing 
the financial integrity of the new Govern- 
ment, the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton, pressed for and received 
congressional approval for the assumption by 
the Federal Government of the largely de- 
faulted debts of the States and also for 
the redemption of the nearly worthless con- 
tinental currency at face value. Aithough 
this was no doubt a measure in the public 
interest, it was also in the self-interest of 
the moneyed classes. Moreover, historians 
are inclined to agree that the Members of 
Congress who voted for redemption at face 
value made a personal profit out of the 
scheme. A suspiciously convenient fire in 
the Treasury destroyed records before the 
Jefferson administration could seize them, 
but what was left of them indicates that 
at least 16 of the 26 Senators and 29 of 
64 Congressmen had acquired more than 
nominal quantities of State securities or 
continental currency, and accordingly that 
they profited personally from their vote in 
favor of redemption at face value. 

On the other hand, Jonathan Dayton, 
Speaker of the House (1798-1800), was driven 
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from office for embezzling some $15,000 from 
the pay and traveling allowance of Members. 
Thus embezzlement of Government funds, 
widespread in colonial times, became a sin 
against public ethics. For a half century 
Jefferson and his agrarian liberals kept the 
Congress and Federal Government from be- 
coming a self-profiting servant of the mon- 
eyed interests. They insisted that most of 
the favors the moneyed interests wanted 
were the prerogative of the States rather 
than of the Federal Government. This 
turned the attention of those who sought 
these favors to the State legislatures. The 
corruption, bribery, graft, and incredible lack 
of ethics in the State legislatures which fol- 
lowed are too well known to require any 
mention here. But the interests had their 
friends in Congress too, and many of our 
national heroes had feet of clay when seen 
from today’s perspective. 

In 1837 Congress was concerned with re- 
newing the charter of the Bank of the United 
States. A large number of Congressmen and 
Government executives had loans, largely un- 
secured, from the bank, among them Vice 
President John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and 
Daniel Webster. 

Members of Congress had large and lucra- 
tive private practices, and among their cli- 
ents were persons vitally concerned with 
bills before Congress. Both Webster and 
Clay were counsel for the Bank of the United 
States at the time when its charter came up 
for renewal. Webster represented New Eng- 
land businessmen, and once he received from 
them a memorial of $37,000 with, so it was 
said, no strings attached. While in Con- 
gress and even as Secretary of State, Webster 
represented Danish, French, and Spanish 
claimants for damage by American shipping 
during the War of 1812. Though these facts 
were quite well known, they caused little 
furor except among his political enemies. 

The spoils system and cynicism 

A landmark in setting the pattern of our 
public ethics appeared in the administra- 
tion of Jackson and Van Buren with the 
establishment of the so-called spoils system. 
Actually, we know today that Jackson has 
been considerably libeled in our popular 
views of his responsibility for and belief in 
the system. But this administration set a 
precedent by establishing Burke's principle 
of party responsibility without clearly de- 
fining party obligations to the general wel- 
fare. Moreover, by reducing the security of 
tenure, it discouraged the entrance of men 
of integrity and honorable ambition into the 
Government and encouraged the lesser men 
who did enter Government service to seek se- 
curity of tenure by subservience to the party 
in power and its friends. The consequences 
can still be discerned in public life. 

The realism of pre-Jacksonian days began 
to ripen into outright cynicism. The Civil 
War eliminated for a few years the checks 
presented by the conflicting self-interests 
of an opposition, and there followed the 
shabby profiteering during the Civil War it- 
self, the corruption of the Grant regime, 
and the nearly complete capture of both 
Congress and the executive branch by the 
robber barons of the 1880's and 1890's. The 
judgment of Henry Adams that “one might 
search the whole list of Congress, judiciary 
and executive during the 25 years, 1870 to 
1895, and find little but damaged reputa- 
tations,” might be extrem:>, but it was not 
entirely unmerited. 

Certainly those yeers nted a low 
in our standards of ethics and the peak in 
our tolerance for corruption and in our sub- 
version of the machinery of government, 
both State and local, to the purposes of 
private profit rather than general welfare. 
The general welfare became completely iden- 
tified with the most selfish self-interest of 
one group only—the money makers. More- 
over, the interests which captured the Gov- 


ernment not only manned it with their own 
men but furnished their own ethics, or, 
rather, their contempt for ethics. 

John Adams may or may not have been 
right in his idea that a conflict of self- 
interests could produce effective Government 
only through the cohesive power of graft. 
But events appeared to have proved once 
more—as they have in all western history— 
that a Government committed only to the 
self-interest of one group breeds corruption 
as carrion exposed to summer heat breeds 


Reform and revolt 


The very completeness of the cynicism and 
hypocrisy however served a purpose. It 
moved us from reform to revolt, In the last 
50 years we found and threw out the cor- 
rupt wherever we could; we established laws 
and machinery to encourage probity and in- 
tegrity; but we also reexamined and revised 
the philosophy behind our public ethics. 

Since by our peculiar double standard the 
taker of the bribe is considered more blame- 
ful than the giver, we attacked in that direc- 
tion first. We became more effectively criti- 
cal about corruption in government. We 
not only threw out the corrupt wherever we 
found them, but we discerned corruption in 
actions which previously had caused no 
furor. Where the criterion of public ethics 
established by the First Congress was that 
private profit by public servants at the ex- 
pense of the general welfare was corrupt but 
that private profit by public servants ob- 
tained as a concomitant to service in the 
general welfare was quite proper, today, I 
think, the qualifying clfuse has been elimi- 
mated. Today, I am sure, most of us agree 
that the criterion should be: “Private profit 
by public servants at the expense of the 
general welfare is corrupt, period.” 

To make it possible to obtain and hold 
men of sufficient ability and integrity to live 
up to this criterion, we have offered them 
security in the form of civil-service tenure, 
and on the whole a scale of pay which, 
though not comparable with that of private 
life, is at least sufficient to eliminate excuses 
for graft. 

Until quite recently these measures were 
highly effective in the Federal Government, 
though much less so in our local govern- 
ments. Perhaps the best measure of their 
success was the fact that although World 
War I produced 18,000 new millionaires, not 
one of them was a career public servant in 
the Federal Government. It is all the more 
dismaying to discover, as we recently have 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue scandals, 
that not only the political appointees, or 
amateur public servants, but also some civil 
or professional servants have been involved 
in highly unethical conduct. This grievous 
fact points a moral which, though obvious, 
is often overlooked in practice, that ts, that 
it is not sufficient merely to establish high 
standards of ethics and a system of civil 
service but that we must also have public 
servants whose personal ethics and private 
probity are high. 

PUBLIC ETHICS AND GENERAL ETHICS 


Purther ts in our public ethics 
had to wait for improvement in our general 
ethics, and these, too, evolved in time. The 
individual's right to foster his self-interest 
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teem—outward bribery and graft. Capital- 
ists learned the trick of capturing public 
opinion and the machinery of election and 
found such methods cheaper and more effec- 
tive, as well as less obviously corrupt and 
base. Other special-interest groups adopted 
similar techniques. 

This less-direct approach of the special 
interests has raised a whole new area of eth- 
ical problems and a corresponding set of new 
sins of corruption. We have in the Federal 
Government, at least, reduced the possibility 
and, to a less extent, the incidence of out- 
right bribery and graft. We appear also to 
have pretty well reduced the possibility of 
any further outright capture of our Govern- 
ment by a single special-interest group. But 
we have seen grow up, in place of these obvi- 
ous direct methods, a whole new family of 
subtle, indirect influences whose purposes 
are on the one hand to capture the minds 
and the loyalty of public servants and on the 
other hand to ensure the election of sympa- 
thetic legislators. 

We cannot control these indirect corrup- 
tions by imposing ethics on our public serv- 
ants only. We can perhaps, as we seem to 
be tending to do, make our criterion of pub- 
lic ethics more stringent—make it rear: 
“Private profit by public servants, whether 
or not it is achieved at the expense of the 
public welfare is corrupt.” Perhaps, too, as 
has been suggested, we can spell out the 
ethics by codifying the particulars in a code 
of conduct. But these alone will not suffice. 
Moreover, we cannot go very far in control- 
ling these indirect methods without running 
into the dilemma that by so doing we nray 
be infringing on the constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom to petition, and other freedoms. We 
have legislated some limitations, and per- 
haps we can legislate a few more without en- 
dangering our constitutional rights. For 
the rest, however, we shall, I fear, have to 
await a higher ethical standard among the 
general citizenry. 

Benjamin Franklin once commented: 
“There is no kind of dishonesty into which 
otherwise good people more easily and fre- 
quently fall than that of defrauding the Gov- 
ernment.” We have done fairly well in find- 
ing a remedy for Pranklin’s complaint so far 
as it concerns our public servants, but we 
will not achieve really honest and moral gov- 
ernment until the comment loses its point 
when applied to the private citizen. As long 
as the citizen continues to place his own self- 
interest so far above the general welfare that 
he feels justified in employing almost any 
means of obtaining Government favor for his 
selfish ends, we shall continue to have a 
climate in which corruption can flourish. 
Until the citizen’s own moral code prevents 
him from debasing himself by procuring cor- 
ruption of public servants, the problem of 
corruption and morality in public life will 
Temain very real and earnest. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GENERAL WELFARE 


No adequate public ethics is possible with- 
out a clear and accepted definition of gen- 
eral welfare. A public servant cannot be ex- 
pected to do a good job of protecting the 
general welfare against the selfish interests of 
individuals if he does not know what the 
general welfare is. On the other hand, if the 
general welfare is regarded as synonymous 
with the self-interest of one group, he can- 
not be blamed unduly for doing what he 
can—short of graft—to forward that self- 
interest. 

Unfortunately, a definition of general wel- 
fare is extremely difficult in our American 
life because of our rightful acceptance of, 
and even dependence on, individualism. In- 
deed, to my mind this is the reason why such 
nations as England and Germany were able 
to precede us to the achievement of reason- 
ably ethical governments. In both of these 
countries the relatively easy and simple utili- 
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tarian definition of public welfare as the state 
in which the material welfare of the mass of 
society is satisfactory was early accepted and 
established. On the other hand, in America, 
such a definition would find great resistance, 
and not from conservatives alone. 
However, in the last 20 years we have been 
slowly evolving a concept of general welfare 
which, though not yet really defined and 
certainly far from clear, is finding accept- 
ance and gives some promise of being suffi- 
cient to give us a working pattern of public 
ethics. So far the concept is more negative 
than positive. Although we may not be able 
to agree on what the general welfare is we do 
appear to agree that it is not the welfare of 
any single self-interest. And we are arriv- 
ing at a picture, rather than a definition, of 
the general welfare as a synthesis or com- 
munity of nonsubservient self-interests. 
Just how this sort of thing can be attained 
in practice few of us have a clear idea; but 
the vision, however vague and blurred, offers 
us some guidance, not only in our effort to 
establish standards of public ethics, but also 
in taking part in the arena of legislative and 
executive action. Some day, no doubt, the 
picture will be replaced by definitions clear 
enough to be used in syllogisms; and when 
this point is reached we shall have more logic 
and less mysticism in our standards of public 
ethics. Meanwhile, the new concept is suffi- 
cient to establish the idea in our public 
ethics that the Government, and especially 
its servants, must protect the general wel- 
fare—leaving the nourishment of self-inter- 
est to individual citizens, who have thor- 
oughly proved their ability to look after it. 


RISE IN STANDARDS OF PUBLIC ETHICS 


So, all in all, our standards of public ethics 
are unquestionably much clearer and much 
higher today than ever before. Indeed this 
fact is evidenced by the very intensity of our 
horror at each new instance of failure of our 
public servants to live up to them. Unfor- 
tunately—and here is the rub—our per- 
formance and enforcement of our stand- 
ards fall far short of them. Indeed, in some 
respects, like the entrance of the criminal 
gangster into politics, our position is more 
serious than it has ever been before; the 
threat to our basic institutions is more 
menacing than ever. Moreover, it is natu- 
rally disheartening to discover that, while we 
have been closing the doors to the success 
of the old methods of corruption and influ- 
ence, our antagonists have been discover- 
ing and employing more insidious methods 
of ingress against which we have not yet 
established adequate bars. 

CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITIES 

We have gone a long way since colonial 
days and even since the start of the twen- 
tieth century; but we are still far from any 
semblance of the millenium. It will take 
continued vigilance and energy to keep mov- 
ing. And, if our history shows anything, it 
shows that we cannot delegate the job en- 
tirely to the Government. The vigilance at 
least, and certainly the insistence on high 
standards of performance as well as high 
standards of concept, will have to be sup- 
plied in the future as in the past by the 
citizens themselves. 
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I am inserting in the Recorp the excel- 

lent speech delivered at Lansing, Mich., 

on April 16, by Senator Rosert A. TAFT. 

The country’s top defense experts 
lauded Senator Tarr for the realistic 
military policy he enunciated in this 
specch. I shall include some of the in- 
numerable messages sent to the Senator 
commending him: 

ApprEss oF Hon. Rosert A. Tart, OF OHIO, 
TO THE ZACH CHANDLER REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
or INGHAM CoUNTY, LANSING, MICH., APRIL 
16, 1952 
I greatly appreciate the invitation of this 

long-established Republican Club to come 

to Michigan. I have often spoken in the 

State, but I am ashamed to admit that I 

have never been in Lansing before, and I 

was glad indeed of having the opportunity 

of seeing your beautiful Capital City. One 
of my sons attended the University of Michi- 
gan, and two of them have married girls 
from Michigan. Whether or not I am 

Michigan’s favorite son, I certainly can claim 

to be Michigan’s favorite father-in-law. 

May I add that my Michigan daughters-in- 

law are a magnificent success. 

We are already in the midst of the cam- 
paign of 1952. ‘The Republican Party has 
been five times defeated in the presidential 
campaigns, and it is vitally necessary that 
we consider the type of campaign that we 
present this year if we are going to eliminate 
from Washington the philosophy of govern- 
ment which threatens the very existence of 
our people. 

We have had candidates whose chances, 
according to the polls at the time of their 
nomination, were far ahead of their Demo- 
cratic opponents. We failed because they did 
not put on a campaign presenting a definite 
change in the philosophy of the New Deal 
administration. 

We cannot win by admitting the sound- 
ness of New Deal policies, but maintaining 
that the Republicans can conduct them more 
successfully. Such a course cannot arouse 
the enthusiasm of Republicans. It cannot 


-reach the millions of Democrats who dis- 


agree with Mr. Truman’s philosophy as much 
as I do, because if there is to be no basic 
change in policy, thes» Democrats would 
rather go on voting their traditional party. 
It cannot convert the independents, millions 
of whom stay away from the polls because 
they see no important difference of prin- 
ciples involved. 

The coming election marks a vital turning 
point in the future of this country. The 
morality and the very character of our people 
is threatened by the steady deterioration in 
moral principles which we see in this ad- 
ministration. Our liberty and our progress 
are threatened by the steady extension of 
governmental power and activity which has 
reached a point where a few years more will 
commit us to a Socialist state from which 
there can be no return. 

We can only win by facing the issues, by 
maintaining the enthusiasm which the Re- 
publicans have today, and by organizing 
that enthusiasm to bring to the polls the 
millions of supporters who still believe in 
American principles. 

This evening I wish to deal with another 
field, that of military and foreign policy 
which, in many ways also threatens the 
liberty of our people. It is said that we 
must avoid mention of foreign policy and 
admit the wisdom of Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Acheson. I am accused by my opponents 
of not being sufficiently bipartisan. Bipar- 
tisanship today is a fraud. When Mr. Tru- 
™man talks of it, he means that he shall make 
the policy, and the Republicans shall keep 
still about it. I do not propose to keep 
still about it. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Truman never ex- 
tended bipartisanship to many basic ques- 
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tions of policy. Senator Vandenberg was 
never consulted about Tehran or Yalta or 
Potsdam or Manchuria or China. He indi- 
cated his wholehearted disapproval of our 
policy in the Par East. 

Foreign policy today dictates every feature 
of domestic policy. It has forced the draft 
of every boy for 2 years’ service in the Armed 
Forces, the expenditure of unlimited moneys, 
the highest taxes in the history of the Nation, 
and economic controls which would put the 
Government in control of every industry 
and every farm. 

The Republican Party cannot adopt a 
policy which continues this tragic situation. 
We cannot nominate a candidate who will 
not condemn the utter failure of Mr. Tru- 
man’s administration. 

I do not intend to review the mistakes 
and lack of judgment which built Soviet 
Russia up to a position of power which 
threatens our security. It is enough to point 
out the results. 

In 1945, when Mr. Truman became Presi- 
dent, the Soviet Union was exhausted. Much 
of its industry was destroyed. It had no 
atomic bombs, no long-range bombing 
planes, no effective navy. Its hold on Cen- 
tral Europe was shaky. China was our ally 
and the Chinese Communists were hemmed 
into a small area. President Truman held 
such power as no man has ever held before. 
Our Air Force was incomparably superior to 
any other. Our Army and Navy were superb 
fighting forces, at the peak of efficiency. Our 
industrial plant was intact, and we alone 
had the atomic bomb which guaranteed the 
speedy destruction of any nation that might 
dare to risk war with us. 

But our leaders wholly failed to realize 
the nature of communism, or to realize that 
the Soviet Government was a predatory to- 
talitarian tyranny intent on establishing a 
world-wide Communist dictatorship. Our 
left-wing leaders were bamboozled into be- 
lieving that communism was just another 
form cf democracy and would cooperate to 
achieve liberty and peace throughout the 
world. 

Democrat administration policies estab- 
lished Stalin in full control of Central Eu- 
rope, dominating Europe, and in full con- 
trol of China dominating Asia. As a result 
today, Stalin has atomic bombs and long- 
range bombers capable of delivering atomic 
bombs on the United States. With his 60 
central European satellite divisions, he has 
235 divisions now available to throw against 
Europe. A Chinese-Communist army of 
3,000,000 awaits his orders in Asia. He has 
50,000 tanks and more than 20,000 combat 
aircraft. His Communist accomplices are 
battling the French in Indochina and the 
British in Malaya. He has riveted an iron 
control on central Europe. China is his ally. 
His psychological warfare has been so suc- 
cessful in Western Europe that one-fourth 
of the French and one-third of the Italians 
vote Communist. In 1941, Stalin ruled 180,- 
000,000 subjects. He was not sure that he 
or his empire would survive. In 1952, Stalin 
directs 800,000,000 people. 

The sad story of how we arrived at our 
present predicament through incompetent 
leadership is well known. But let us not 
dwell on the past and its blunders. The 
immediate question is how to meet the dan- 
ger which threatens us and whether the 
administration policy is really protecting our 
liberty. It may be said in a general way 
that both parties are in favor of preventing 
the spread of communism throughout the 
world, whether by military aggression or 
propaganda or infiltration. But broadly 
speaking, I maintain that the policy adopted 
by the administration is beyond our re- 
sources. Its implementation would threaten 
our liberty. Moreover, it is not the policy 
best adapted to protect us or to bring us 
an enduring peace. It must be completely 
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reexamined by men who are in no way com- 
mitted to past beliefs and failures. Such 
a reexamination will only be made by a 
Republican administration. 

The administration has diffused its re- 
sources and military forces generally 
throughout the entire world. It is proposing 
to spend $65,000,000,000 on Armed Forces, 
foreign aid, and atomic energy next year, 
and also in 1954. That means an annual 
total of $85,000,000,000 for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is no evidence that the 
policy will ever cost less than this amount. 
Two years ago, General Bradley testified in 
the Congress that $14,000,000,000, or $15,- 
000,000,000 at most, for the Armed Forces of 
this country would adequately protect us 
against Russia. He said that the Joint Chiefs 
had never considered the big figure of $20,- 
000,000,009, and that, if he recommended 
$30,000,000,000, we ought to get a new Chaire- 
man of the Joint Chiefs. 

Of course the Korean war has intervened, 
but that costs about $5,000,000,000 a year. 
So far as its policy is concerned, the Russia 
we face this year is exactly the same Russia 
we faced when Bradley testified in 1950. 
There was not even evidence of any change 
of intentions, because the aggression in Ko- 
rea was undertaken only after Secretary 
Acheson and Senator ConNALLY had made it 
clear that the defense of South Korea was 
not part of our grand strategy and that un- 
der no circumstances would we send troops 
back to Korea. 

As late as May 4, 1950, President Truman 
was asserting that he saw no possibility 
that the cold war would develop into a 
shooting war, and even promised to reduce 
the defense budget further. The Joint Chiefs 


simply followed the administration line. 
The truth is, the new Fair Dealers woke 
up only after Korea was invaded. When the 
administration finally did wake up, it turned 
to the one remedy which has always been 
the life blood of the new Fair Deal: Spend 


more money. 

There has seemed to be a complete lack of 
planning in the spending. After Korea, they 
wanted an increase in the Armed Forces 
from a million and a half to two million one 
hundred thousand. By December 1950, they 
were asking for 2,700,000 men. By January 
the ante was boosted to 3,200,000 men. Now 
it is 3,400,000 men and Mr. Truman is asking 
for 3,700,000. This tremendous manpower 
demand has forced a draft which eventually 
will take every eligible boy in this country 
for at least 2 years’ full service in the mili- 
tary forces. 

But the greatest danger to our economy 
results from the tremendous taxes. In 1931, 
the Federal Government was taking 6 perr 
cent of the people's income and that paid 
for its operation. Even before Korea, the 
New-Fair Dealers had boosted Federal taxes 
to 18 percent of the national income. This 
present program will take 30 percent of the 
national income to which must be added 7 
percent for State and local government. 

Most economists today consider that a 
free economy cannot operate if more than 
25 percent of its income is taken for the 
support of government. We see evidence 
of that in the growing inflation of prices. 
When taxes reach the present limit, they 
themselves bring inflation. They impose 
hardship on every family. They shock and 
discourage the growth of the free-enterprise 
system. Earnings normally available for the 
support of private colleges, private hospitals, 
and other community activities, and the ex- 
pansion of business are consumed by Fed- 
eral taxes. 

This vast spending forces price control and 
wage control. The Government intervenes 
in every activity as in the case of the steel- 
wage negotiations. It is rapidly heading toa 
point where it tells every businessman how 
to run his business and every farmer how to 


run his farm. Inflation threatens the sta- 
bility of industry. It will upset the delicate 
balance on which our tremendous produc- 
tion is based and bring on depression and 
stagnation. 

Our leaders seem to forget that it is our 
productive system which has been the back- 
bone of our success in two World Wars, and 
that in a third world war it must be our 
mainstay as the arsenal of all free nations 
throughout the world. In short, the ad- 
ministration policy threatens the destruc- 
tion of the free economy which has been 
responsible for giving this country an eco- 
nomic strength never before seen in the his- 
tory of the world. We cannot destroy that 
strength without opening ourselves to the 
most dangerous attack. 

I suppose in time of a major war arbi- 
trary control by the Government may be 
essential. I do not see any evidence that it 
is essential today. The best military ad- 
visers outside the Government claim that 
security can be obtained at much less cost 
and within our economic and industrial ca- 
pacity. 

First of all, we can reduce the cost of the 
present Defense Establishment. The spirit 
of elaborate headquarters and staffs has 
gone through our entire establishment with 
a loss rather than gain in efficiency and 
money. Extravagant staffs lead to ineffi- 
ciency, irresponsibility, and compromise. 

The administration has failed to do any- 
thing to correct these matters. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has the power and author- 
ity. The whole defense organization, in 
Washington and outside, is complex and 
cumbersome and could be reduced. 

The form of unification has been estab- 
lished, but it hasn’t been carried out in spir- 
it. No one claims that unification is a suc- 
cess up to date. We have never had a hard- 
boiled Secretary who understood the prob- 


lems and was determined to accomplish ° 


that purpose. 

Countless instances of stupidity and worse 
in the procurement of supplies have been 
uncovered by our congressional committees. 


Certainly procurement is bogged down un-.- 


der present leadership. Certainly there is 
waste in both procurement and warehouse, 
The Hoover Commission made various rec- 
ommendations, only some of which have 
been carried out. 

A complete reexamination of the whole 
military organization should lead to a siz- 
able reduction in the tremendous expense of 
today. I suppose there will always be waste 
in the armed services, but in the absence 
of war pressures waste should be vigorously 
attacked. Is it necessary to have 50,000 men 
in uniform, and 25,000 civilians to put a 
division of 18,000 men in the front line? 
Many generals think not. 

In general, it seems that there is a sub- 
stantial waste also in civilian personnel and 
that a deliberate policy could be adopted of 
refusing to replace civilian employees until 
a cut of 20 percent has been obtained. I 
suggest also that they cut, still further, the 
funds for defense propaganda, and particu- 
larly that used to promote universal mili- 
tary training. I am advised that compulsory 
universal military training would be opposed 
by the Navy and Air Force, were the chiefs 
free to talk. UMT would add $4,000,000,000 
to the already too large budget. 

In short, if the Defense Establishment is 
going to take three-fourths of our entire 
budget, it must be subjected to the most 
rigorous controls to secure economical op- 
eration. 

But even after all possible savings, I believe 
that the basic thinking behind the entire de- 
fense program is wrong. Apparently this re- 
sults from the control exercised over that 
policy by our land generals under the leader- 
ship of General Marshall. It is his idea that 
decision in war is gained only by ground 
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combat. His concept is to prepare so that, 
if war starts, we immediately fight Russia on 
the continent of Europe. 

This policy has made the European defense 
project the No. 1 priority after, of course, 
certain necessities for the Korean war. Even 
so, European commitments have sapped mil- 
itary strength which otherwise would have 
been available for Mr. Truman’s war in 
Korea. 

Back of our European-aid program seems 
to be the theory that we must develop a vast 
army to be transported to Europe the mo- 
ment war starts. This is the theory behind 
the promotion of a universal military train- 
ing program on top of our already tremendous 
defense costs. It is based on the often-re- 
peated assertion that a war can only be won 
on the ground and that the Navy and Air 
Force are merely supporting arms for the 
infantry. 

I somewhat question this theory. Did not 
Japan finally surrender because we had 
achieved control of the air and the sea, with- 
out a direct ground attack on her mainland? 
But it is not necessary to argue that point, 
because it is perfectly clear that we cannot 
possibly afford a standing army sufficiently 
strong to engage Russia on the land—prob- 
ably never, certainly not until after at least 
2 years’ preparation such as we have under- 
taken in past wars. 

Even with the tremendous cost of our 
present program, our Army leaders are only 
hoping to set up 20-odd divisions. In World 
War II we had 63 divisions in Europe and 
the Russians were on our side. We had 
12,000,000 men under arms, instead of a 
3,400,000 strength today. The cost of main- 
taining any such forces in time of peace 
would completely bankrupt the country and 
turn it into a garrison state. We might as 
well recognize that, except as a very minor 
participant, we cannot hope to match the 
Red army on the continent of Europe or the 
continent of Asia, except perhaps after a long 
preparation. 

I wish to stress the importance of main- 
taining a free Europe, certainly a vital 
project in our whole picture. But since 
NATO supporters have not promised certain 
success, European aid cannot be our No. 1 
priority. 

For even were sufficient allied ground 
forces available, the defense of Europe itself 
would be a vain effort unless we have con- 
trol of the air. Otherwise, with Russia hold- 
ing the atomic bomb, Europe can be utterly 
destroyed while the NATO armies might still 
be intact. It would be subjecting our own 
and allied soldiers in Europe to the danger 
of complete destruction unless we maintain 
control of the air. We, far better than our 
Allies, have the capacity to build air su- 
premacy. 

It may be pointed out also that even a 
successful defense of Europe today does not 
assure the security of this country. We are 
still open to Soviet bombing attack from 
Russian bases directly across the Arctic. Our 
own security must be our first concern. 

It seems to me clear that the object of any 
foreign policy must be to maintain our own 
liberty first, and second to secure our own 
peace. We must be strong in our own right. 
To admit for a moment that we could not 
defend ourselves if continental Europe is 
overrun is a position of complete defeatism. 

As General Eisenhower has pointed out, the 
bulk of any European army must be provided 
by the Western Europeans. They have 50 
percent more people than we. Unless they 
are determined to defend themselves, we 
certainly cannot hope to help defend them. 

Furthermore, the success of any such de- 
fense depends on close agreement and co- 
operation between France and Germany. If 
either fails to cooperate, or if Germany is 
prevented from participating by French op- 
position, it would be difficult, in fact almost 
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impossible to defend Europe against a Rus- 
sian attack. This also is General Eisen- 
hower’s observation. 

I certainly do not think we should admit 
that our safety depends on begging bayonets 
from Germany or from France. Of course, we 
desire them as our allies in a war against 
Russia. Of course, we should be willing to 
aid them with arms if we are certain of their 
good faith in using those arms to defend 
themselves against Russia. But it cannot 
be the pyimary basis of our policy. We must 
be strong in our own right. If we are strong 
enough, many other nations will be begging 
to be our allies instead of seeing our Secre- 
tary of State on his knees begging them for 
an army to defend us. 

What is our first priority? 

It seems obvious to me that it must be the 
building up of an Air Force able to main- 
tain control of the air over this continent 
and over the oceans that surround this con- 
tinent and fully able also to deliver atom 
bombs for the destruction of Russian bases, 
fuel, supplies, communication lines, and 
manufacturing plants. Russian bombers 
might get through to us, but it will not be 
fatal if we build up the proper interceptor. 

If we can achieve such global air control, 
we should be able, with our Navy and with 
some defended bases abroad, to prevent the 
extension of Communist power across water 
in all parts of the world. Control of the air 
would mean not only control for defensive 
military purposes, but control for the trans- 
portation of vital strategic materials and 
even the transportation of troops into vital 
districts within the iron curtain itself. 

We should be able to defend Japan, For- 
mosa, the Philippines, Indonesia, Great 
Britain, as long as they desire defense against 
a Communist attack. The important thing 
is that control of the air is the most essential 
element in the protection of our own liberty 
and peace. 


The second purpose of any foreign policy 
must be the maintenance of our peaceful 


way of life. War itself, even though suc- 
cessful, could destroy our liberty tempo- 
rarily and perhaps forever. It has led to 
socialism and dictatorship in country after 
country. 

The greatest deterrent to Russia begin- 
ning a third world war is our ability to bomb 
Russian cities and plants. According to Mr. 
Churchill, this has been the principal deter- 
rent to Russian aggression during the past 
6 years. Certainly, there has been little or 
no deterrent effect from land troops, because 
there have been only token forces in Europe, 
and Russia could have marched to the 
English Channel at any time during that 
period. 

It appears clear, therefore, that our No. 1 
priority must be an Air Force able to achieve 
control of the air. Here is a field in which 
we have the productive capacity and the 
technical ability and the techniques to in- 
sure complete superiority. Our leadership in 
this field contrasts vividly with our very 
limited ability to wage land warfare on the 
continents of Europe or Asia in which Russia 
and her satellites would outnumber us 10 
to 1. 

I do not wish to depreciate ‘in any way 
the importance of the Army and Navy. 
They have many essential roles in the de- 
fense of the United States. The Navy must 
maintain its control of the sea and the 
waters under the sea. No Air Force can be 
stronger than the bases which the Army 
and Navy must provide and defend. Cer- 
tainly, the Army and Navy constitute our 
priority No. 2. 

They also are ahead of military aid to 
Europe. The Air Force, supported by the 
Army and Navy, can extend far more aid to 
our European allies than that contemplated 
by our role in the present mutual assistance 
program. 


But today administration leaders sud- 
denly wake up to find that they do not 
have an Air Force such as I have described. 
Because in recent months the Red Chinese 
Air Force has been enormously strengthened, 
we cannot maintain control of the air 
over the Yalu River and Manchuria. In 
Korea we are outnumbered 4 to 1 in the 
best jet fighters. Our Air Ferce is far too 
small to match the 20,000 combat planes 
which Russia can unleash over Europe. We 
do not have an adequate interceptor force 
to engage Russia’s 700 long-range bombers 
capable of atomic assault against our Amer- 
ican industrial centers. 

Here is the one project—air supremacy— 
which can best protect our liberty and 
peace and yet we suddenly wake up ind find 
that it has been largely neglected. In its 
zest for global spending, the administration 
has taken its eyes off the ball. It seems to 
me that clearly this result is due to the old- 
fashioned obsession of our land generals 
with land warfare, the philosophy of Gen- 
eral Marshall. 

It was his belief that we had to have Rus- 
sian bayonets in Europe, which impelled 
us to make every concession to Russian 
military policy at Tehran and Yalta. It is 
because of the obsession that we had to 
have Russian troops to drive the Japanese 
out of Manchuria that at Yalta we agreed 
to turn over Manchuria and therefore China 
to Communist domination. That was done 
on the theory that we had to defeat a Japa- 
nese land army in Manchuria, although it 
was ready to lay down its arms the moment 
Japan surrendered. Japan surrendered be- 
cause the marines and doughboys defeated 
her on the Pacific islands; because our Air 
Force was destroying her cities, and our 
Navy and Air Force had destroyed her fleet 
and blockaded her home islands. 

The same old-fashioned obsession for 
ground combat ts dominating our policy 
today. It threatens our liberty and our 
free economy. Next year the administration 
is proposing to spend $10,500,000,000 for aid 
to foreign countries without any assurance 
that an adequate air force will be available 
to protect Europe or the United States. 

Of course, aid to other countries to defend 
themselves against Russian aggression is a 
desirable project to the extent we can afford 
it, but certainly also foreign aid is not more 
than priority No. 3. It must come after the 
building up of American air supremacy and 
the maintenance of an adequate Army and 
Navy. The military aid which we contem- 
plate in Europe and Japan and Formosa and 
the Philippines, will be wasted entirely un- 
less we have an Air Force in being, superior 
to the Red air force. 

There ts one other policy which is clearly 
related to that of the military. We must 
strengthen our Central Intelligence Agency, 
and we must make certain that it is fulfilling 
its responsibilities. We must know that it 
is not under any thought control from the 
kind of influences which have existed in the 
State Department during the past 2 years. 

Our ultimate success against communism 
must depend upon defeating that false 
philosophy in the minds of men. This re- 
quires an active propaganda far superior 
to that developed up to date by the Voice of 
America. I never heard of any American 
converted to communism by short-wave 
broadcasting from Russia. 

Furthermore, our propaganda must be 
based on a sincere belief in liberty, and a 
determined effort to show that the happiness 
of peoples can only be obtained under a 
free system of their own choosing. We sold 
the whole world on liberty after the Revolu- 
tionary War which inspired the French Rev- 
olution. We can do the same job now. 
But to succeed, we, ourselves, must believe in 
liberty. 
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Certainly the decision of our people in the 
1948 presidential election was a mixed and 
uncertain one. If they are willing in 1952 to 
take a definite, overwhelming stand against 
the trend toward totalitarian government, 
we can set out on a crusade and spread the 
doctrine of individual liberty throughout 
the world. 

We must marshal the forces of freedom, 
both this side and the other side of the iron 
curtain, so they are ready to go if a break in 
Kremlin strength or unity ever comes. It 
would be criminal to attempt today to fo- 
ment national revolts in Russia and her 
satellite countries since that would preduce 
only the murder of the anti-Communists by 
the Communist secret police. Nevertheless, 
we should help anti-Communist under- 
ground to keep the hope for liberty alive 
among their people. Then, when the time 
is ripe, opportunities can be exploited, and 
we shall find among the patriots of the en- 
tire enslaved area men ready to sacrifice all 
for freedom. 

The peoples of Eastern Europe today are 
captive slaves, driven by Soviet satellite gov- 
ernments to serve against their will the 
cause of Soviet tyranny. We ought to em- 
ploy the native underground agencies in 
each oppressed country who, with us, be- 
lieve in freedom, but know far better than 
we do the means by which their people can 
be converted to our side. There are millions 
of heroic anti-Communist Russians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Slovaks, Czechs, 
Rumanians, Hungarians, Bulgarians, Lat- 
vians who desire passionately to throw off 
the Soviet yoke and to achieve once more 
their independence and freedom. 

Most of those satellite countries and peo- 
ples were delivered into the hands of the 
Russian Communists by the Yalta agree- 
ment. That American diplomatic instru- 
ment never submitted to the Senate, sys- 
tematically violated by the Russians, de- 
fended only by those officials of the Depart- 
ment of State who are accessories to the 
crime, must be formally discarded by con- 
gressional resolution as a basis for American 
foreign policy. 

The achievement of American control of 
the air and the very knowledge of that fact 
will weaken the propaganda of communism 
and the power of Soviet Russia. 

If we desire to protect the liberty and the 
peace of the American people, if we desire 
the ultimate removal of the danger of com- 
munism, it is essential that we discard the 
spending philosophy of the present admin- 
istration, the undertaking of commitments 
we cannot fulfill, and the mistaken military 
concepts which threaten the destruction of 
our liberty. 

The Republican Party must offer a foreign 
policy carefully designed to maintain the 
liberty and peace of the American people 
without destroying our freedom and progress 
at home. 

Our military policy must be thoroughly 
modern in keeping with the most recent 
scientific developments and shaped to sup- 
port the foreign policy. Only in this way 
can we maintain our liberty and peace and 
extend the maximum aid to this troubled 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, among the military 
figures who commend the Senator's 
stand are Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
United States Army, retired, whose re- 
port on China was suppressed by the 
Truman administration; Admiral Louis 
E. Denfeld, United States Navy, retired, 
former Chief of Naval Operations, who 
was ousted for opposing the Truman mil- 
itary program; Admiral Harry E. Yar- 
nell, United States Navy, retired, author- 
ity on the Far East; Lt. Gen. Leslie 
Groves, United States Army, retired, who 
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headed the Oak Ridge atomic bomb proj- 
ect; Gen. Hanford MacNider, former 
head of the American Legion; Lt. Gen. 
Harold L. George, United States Army, 
retired, chief of the world-girdling Air 
Transport Command in World War II; 
Maj. Gen. Hugh Knerr, former head of 
Air Force Plans; Brig. Gen. E. E. 
Schwein, United States Army, retired, 
ETO intelligence officer in World War II; 
and Brig. Gen. Louis J. Fortier, United 
States Army, retired. The messages fol- 
low, in part. 
General Wedemeyer: 


As an American citizen who has given most 
of his adult life to the study of strategy in- 
volving military security and economic sta- 
bility I congratulate you upon the fine ad- 
dress delivered on April 16 in Lansing, Mich. 

In my judgment our military security can 
best be provided by a powerful Air Force and 
Navy supported by appropriate ground forces 
to facilitate the operation of land- and sea- 
based air forces. I hope that your fine mes- 
sage will be widely disseminated and that 
the American people will ponder carefully 
the sound provisions for the security of our 
country as propounded by you. 


Admiral Denfeld: 


Your statements on foreign policy and na- 
tional defense are excellent. It is important 
that we be prepared to put an iron ring 
around the Russian iron curtain in the event 
of an emergency, that ring to consist of 
Air Force land-based planes and Navy air- 
craft carrier-based planes. The Navy and 
Air Force are our first line of defense as we 
cannot expect to compete with large land 
armies on the continent of Europe and Asia. 


General Groves: 


Emphasis in your Michigan address that 
military expenditures can and must be re- 
duced is extremely sound. The safety of the 
country’s future depends upon it. Like our 
European aid program, our Military Estab- 
lishment, its basic organization, its policies, 
and its expenditures demand reevaluation. 
The atomic bomb brought home to all think- 
ing Americans the importance of keeping our 
military planning up to date. We are no 
longer in the bayonet age. 


Admiral Yarnell, who thinks we should 
give more emphasis to naval aviation, 
nevertheless gave Tart his wholehearted 
endorsement: 


The first duty of a statesman is the safety 
and preservation of his own nation. That is 
the bedrock of your foreign policy and I hope 
it remains so. 

You are justified in your distrust of our 
present military leaders. Marshall and Brad- 
ley have no other plan than to send millions 
of our young men to fight in Europe. They 
know nothing beyond their experience in 
World Wars I and II. 

It is shocking to think that we are com- 
mitted to sending many thousands of our 
troops to Europe to live deadly barrack life 
in peacetime. 

The military departments in their organi- 
gation are costly beyond reason. They have 
little or no regard for economy. Yet, with 
all the money at their disposal we find in 
Korea that the Russians have better planes 
and better tanks than ours. 


General Schwein: 


The foreign policy outlined in your Mich- 
igan address of April 16 should solve our 
problems. It should insure our security and 
effect some tremendous economy at home. 


General MacNider: 


Congratulations on your challenge to the 
Republican Party in Lansing to meet all the 
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destructive military and foreign policy of 
the present administration. It has delivered 
most of Asia and a good part of Europe into 
the hands of Soviet Russia and now tends, 
through its bungling defeatism and senseless 
extravagance, to bring down into ruin the 
one Nation to which the world has the right 
to look for leadership and freedom. 

You have pointed out the road to national 
sanity. With such leadership as yours we 
can recapture the American tradition for the 
generations which have been robbed of it 
during the last 20 years. More power to you 
and your magnificent and forthright courage 
which gives us our one chance to go Ameri- 
can in November. 


General George: 


My congratulations for your inspiring talk 
at Lansing, Mich. Your exposition of the 
concept of air power in the defense of this 
Nation must be our military policy if this 
country is to survive in its battle against 
communism. Only air power can protect our 
economic and social structure against Rus- 
sian atomic air attack. An America supreme 
in the air will be the greatest deterrent to 
Russian aggression. With these basic prin- 
ciples of our military policies so ably ex- 
pressed by you I am in complete agreement. 


General Knerr: 


Your Lansing speech scores a dead-centered 
bull's-eye. The way to get the military pol- 
icy you so accurately appraise as essential to 
maintenance of American liberties is to abol- 
ish the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a failure and 
substitute therefor the single General Staff 
of the Defense Establishment strongly advo- 
cated within the military forces up to the 
time the Joint Chiefs of Staff idea was adopt- 
ed. Such a single General Staff, with sec- 
tions for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
industry reporting through a single Chief 
of Staff to the Commander in Chief and Con- 
gress, will insure an end to military waste 
and professional jealousies, 


General Fortier: 


Congratulations on address. Excellent 
evaluation of s-curity priorities at home and 
abroad. 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


CGF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand some material which I have 
prepared relative to the address which 
I delivered before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on Saturday, 
April 19. 

I do not propose at this time to elab- 
orate on that speech on the Senate floor 
and consume the Senate’s time. Nor do 
I propose to comment on various con- 
*ributions made by my brother Senators 
on the floor last Thursday. I commend 
to them a reading of the address itself, 
which I had printed in the REcorp a 
week ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the various materials which I have 
worked up relative to this subject, with 








an introductory statement by myself, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment and materials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 


I am inserting in the Recorp at this point 
the following five materials: 

1. A statement by way of reference to my 
Saturday, April 19 address. 

2. The full text of that original address. 
I should like to point out that I had pre- 
viously inserted the address the very first 
day that it was feasible—on the Monday fol- 
lowing the delivery of the speech. 

The text, therefore, may be found in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
beginning on page A2404. Unfortunately, I 
find that the address itself was not read 
in its entirety by some of the folks who had 
commented on it, and so I am reinserting it 
today. 

3. A series of quotations from letters from 
the people of my State endorsing the ad- 
drass. 

Let me say that mail from Wisconsin has 
generally favored the speech. But let me 
say further, that anyone who assumes that 
the Midwest is in favor of America behav- 
ing like an ostrich and forgetting her re- 
sponsibilities as a world leader—has not real- 
ly heard the voice of the majority of the 
people. 

This does not mean, of course, that there 
is not a considerable group of people in my 
State and elsewhere who differ with the 
theme of my address. That is, of course, 
their privilege. In every instance I have 
sent to folks who disagree with me the full 
text of the address itself. I have asked them 
to tell me which specific points they hap- 
pen to disagree with. I find that once they 
are asked that question, they tend to note 
that they are hard put to state exactly which © 
items they really disagree with. 

Nevertheless, I respect differences of opin- 
fon. I do not ask for uniformity of thought; 
all I ask is that folks read through my own 
reactions, and then give me the benefit of 
their reasoned, well-considered judgment. 

4. I include in the Recorp a brief summary 
of votes depicting how all the major legis- 
lation for European aid has been approved 
by overwhelming bipartisan support. 

I include this summary because some folks 
do not seem to remember that we in the Re- 
publican Party in the Senate have given 
our approval overwhelmingly to this legis- 
lation. Some folks act as if only a handful 
of Republicans have given such approval, 
whereas actually the situation is the re- 
verse. It is only a small minority of Repub- 
licans who have opposed the bipartisan legis- 
lation. 

Since we Republicans were consulted on 
European policy and gave our agreement to 
it, I feel that it is up to us to continue to 
support it. 

In Asia, however, we were not consulted 
and we did not give our approval. The late 
great Senator Arthur Vandenberg pointed 
out that fact very conclusively. 

We Republicans do not condone policies 
which contributed to the downfall of Na- 
tionalist China, for example, any more than 
we can condone policies which permit sub- 
versive or corrupt individuals to infiltrate 
and remain in Government. 

We Republicans, moreover, vigorously sup- 
ported General MacArthur's sound idea of 
not attempting to fight the Korean war with 
one hand tied behind our back. That is 
why we Republicans filed minority views fol- 
lowing the joint hearings of the Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees. The minority views stressed the 
fact that MacArthur was fundamentally 
right and the administration was funda- 
mentally wrong in its dismissal of him and 
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fits refusal to recognize the wisdom of his 
recommendations for destroying the Com- 
munist enemy in its Manchurian nests. 

5. Finally, I insert a 10 point program 
constituting what I feel to be what might 
be called an “affirmation of constructive Re- 
publicanism.” 

Now, I should like to comment very briefly 
upon the remarks of my colleagues last 
Thursday on the Senate floor. 


COMMENTS BY OTHER SENATORS 


First of all, I want to thank them for their 
contributions. I can assure them that all 
their comments have been duly noted. 

Let me recall that 2 days previously the 
assistant to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] had kindly called 
my Office. He related that the Senator from 
Washington was going to comment in reply 
to an editorial which had been published 
in certain Washington and Chicago news- 
papers. That editorial had criticized my 
foreign-policy approach. The writer of the 
editorial and the newspapers themselves had 
a perfect right to do so, although I do not 
feel that their various contentions were 
really justified. 

At any rate, I was not on the Senate floor 
when my good friend from Washington and 
others commented on the address and on the 
editorial. At that time, my friend from the 
great Northwest recapitulated some of my 
statements in the past relating to mistakes 
in United States foreign policy, particularly 
in the Far East. I congratulate my friend 
on his having assembled those past state- 
ments. They are accurate and indicative of 


my sentiments at the time and my senti- 
ments now. 

I do, however, want to point out that I 
have carefully read through all the com- 
ments made in last Thursday’s CoNcrEs- 
SIONAL RecorD and must frankly say it 
appears quite clear that not only did the 


newspaper editorial writer not read my ad- 
dress before the Editors’ Convention, but 
neither had my Senate associates. I can 
understand how this happened, in view of 
the fact that all of us in the Senate or in 
the press are faced with an avalanche of 
reading material which we find extremely 
difficult even to glance through these days, 
and that is one of the reasons why I am 
reinserting the text of the original speech 
as a ready reference today. 

Let me say, too, that I am not unapprecia- 
tive of the spirit in which the various sen- 
atorial comments were made last Thursday. 


I STAND BY MY EDITORS’ ADDRESS 


It had been a privilege indeed for me to 
address the oustanding group of leaders of 
the fourth estate. 

Let me say here and now that I stand by 
the speech which I delivered that day. I 
do not retract a word of it. There is no 
reason whatsoever to do so. I do not apolo- 
gize for a word; there is no reason to do so. 

I tried to make that speech crystal clear. 
It is devoted to principles, to ideas, and 
therefore is somewhat general. But its mes- 
sage is there for all to read. 


EXPLANATIONS DO NOT EXPLAIN 


My own philosophy, when attacked, has 
been one which was best stated perhaps by 
the sage of East Aurora, Elbert Hubbard, 
a philosophy really as old as the hills: 
“Never explain. Your friends don’t need it 
and your enemies won’t believe you anyway.” 

I submit *uese comments today not as an 
explanation, but solely as a slight amend- 
ment. The original speech itself speaks for 
itself. 

Unfortunately, much of the discussion 
concerning the speech has revolved around 
the personality of the Secretary of State 
rather than around the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the ideas expressed, regardless of 
who said them. Apparently, the two princi- 


pal items which really caused the chain 
reaction of subsequent newspaper editorial 
comment and Senate floor comment were: 

1. The brief one-line reference which I 
made to the Secretary of State. 

2. The few paragraphs of reference made 
by the Secretary of State to me. 

PRINCIPLES, NOT MEN, SHOULD BE DEBATED 

In all the discussion which took place on 
the Senate floor last Thursday, there was no 
attempt by any one to deny the veracity of 
find that the address itself was not read 
State, or what he had said about me. What 
aroused the criticism apparently was that it 
was the Secretary of State who had com- 
mended me. 

I repeat: What was said seems less impor- 
tant than who said it. This is a most unfor- 
tunate situation. I was taught to debate 
principles, not men. 

The newspaper editorial was entitled, 
“Acheson's Man Wiley.” That particular 
title is unjustified because a man of my ex- 
perience and approach is “nobody's man.” 
I do try to be the people’s man. 

I do, moreover, try to do the very best I 
can. I believe, as Lincoln believed, in sub- 
stance, that if I were to pay attention to 
all the evil that is said about me, I would 
not be in a position to do anything else. 

I do not propose therefore to engage in 
charge and countercharge. There is too 
much constructive work to be done to bother 
with misrepresentation. 


MY REFERENCE TO SECRETARY OF STATE 


What did I say about Mr. Acheson which 
apparently set off the chain reaction when 
coupled with what he said and with what 
Alexander “Casey’’ Jones, president of the 
ASNE, said? My words were as follows: 

“It is a genuine privilege to address you 
men and women of the fourth estate and to 
appear on the same platform with the dis- 
tinguished and able Secretary of State.” 

I reiterate, the Secretary is both an able 
and a distinguished man. 

Then I said that it was the responsibility 
of Members of Congress and the members of 
the press to inform, educate, and arouse, and 
I called attention to the fact that our foreign 
and domestic policies were intertwined. 

I called attention in my next subheadings 
to the danger at home and abroad of further 
depreciating the American dollar. I felt 
nevertheless that optimism in the future was 
justified as to the chance of preserving the 
peace. 

FURTHER COMMENTS IN ORIGINAL ADDRESS 


I did not dwell upon the mistakes of the 
past. That had been covered many times 
before. 

I called attention to the great challenge, 
the need for a dynamic foreign policy. I 
said that self-preservation was the basic law 
of nations, that there were both short and 
long-range problems. 

I spoke of the need of improving Amer- 
ica’s propaganda effort and. said that this 
Nation was still the last best hope of earth. 
I emphasized how important Europe’s uni- 
fication was. I called attention to the facts 
that made the problem of world unification 
so difficult. 

I did say among other things that the Re- 
publicans should be eager to praise meritori- 
ous acts and that it was not good policy 
or good sense simply to live in the atmos- 
phere of criticism. I praised the increasing 
teamwork between the branches of Govern- 
ment. I called attention to the fact that 
the role of the legislative branch wis limited 
in foreign affairs. Then, in relation to mu- 
tual aid, I said that “defense support’ must 
be continued. I gave my own evaluation 
of the success of the Marshall plan, and said 
that NATO’s military progress was encourag- 
ing. For the time being, southeast Asia is 
being held, and I added we had bought time 
in Korea 
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I concluded by saying that Y, of course, do 
not purport to know all the answers. I asked 
my audience to ponder certain questions and 
I concluded with this statement: 

“In conclusion, I need hardly tell you, my 
friends, that a vigilant fourth estate is today, 
as it has always been, one of the greatest 
safecuards of this constitutional Republic. 

“May I respectfully suggest this: Never pull 
your pynches. Never withhold from your 
news or editorial reports a single item whose 
withdrawal from the news would give con- 
fidence to a malefactor or a bungler or a 
corrupt individual. 

“However, may you, and for that matter, 
may I and all my colleagues, ever remember 
that there are ‘things of good report,’ and 
it is up to us to convey them to all the 
people.” 

SECRETARY ACHESON’S REFERENCE 


When I concluded the chairman, Casey 
Jones, made a few brief kind remarks and 
then the Secretary of State began his speech. 
He stated: 

“Among the opportunities which this oc- 
casion offers me, none is more pleasant than 
to be able to express to Senator WiLry my 
gratitude for the kindness and help which I 
have received from him over many years. 

“When the Senator came on the Foreign 
Relations Committee in January 1945, I had 
just taken over the duties of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations. From then 
to the present time, at varying capacities, 
I have worked closely with the committee 
and its members. Senator WILEY has moved 
from the junior member of the committee 
to its ranking Republican member. He has 
carried with him always a nature in which 
kindness and helpfulness to others is funda- 
mental and a code of values which has put 
the interests of his country before any parti- 
san or personal advantage. 

“Such a man is, of course, a firm believer 
in a bipartisan—or, as Senator Vandenberg 
used to insist, a nonpartisan approach to 
foreign policy. He has been energetic in 
Washington and in extensive travels abroad 
to keep abreast of fast-changing events. He 
constantly makes suggestions, examines 
closely the suggestions of others, and holds 
firmly to what he believes, after considering 
the case, to be the best and soundest course. 

“He knows also that things cannot always 
go according to our hopes. And so to him 
as one of our novelists has said, ‘a trouble 
is a trouble and to be taken as such; he 
feels no obligation to snatch the knotted 
cord from the hand of God and deal out 
murderous blows.’ I salute him with affec- 
tionate esteem.” 


HIS REFERENCES BASED ON EXPERIENCES IN 
COMMITTEE 

The Secretary proceeded then to his prin- 
cipal comments of the day. 

I would be less than frank if I did not say 
that I appreciated the Secretary's kind ref- 
erences. They were based, I believe, on his 
sincere convictions and in turn on experi- 
ences within our committee when, in the 
back and forth exchange, our major foreign 
policy course is plotted and reviewed. It is 
in committee that most of Congress’ major 
work is necessarily done. 

If the Secretary was sound in his appraisal 
of me, well and good. If he was not, I 
should be happy to have someone state pub- 
licly just where he was wrong—if they 
chose to make an issue of it. 

But better still, let them not make an 
issue of personalities—either the Secretary 
of State's or my own, or anyone else's. Let 
them debate principle. 

Lincoln told us that when a man started 
to damn another fellow, it was a sign that 
he had a mighty darn poor case of his own. 

Regardless of what the Secretary of State 
may or may not say or think of me or of 
anyone else, I am interested in what he does 
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and what our other Government officials do 
and why. Are their policies right or wrong, 
sound or unsound, from the standpoint of 
our Nation and the world? 

This is more important than any personal 
misinterpretation in any newspaper editorial 
or anywhere else. 

If ever there was a need for a sense of 
judicious fairness, for a devotion to facts on 
issues and not personalities, it is today. 

I have tried to briefly summarize my gen- 
eral approach. I present it below. It might 
be called an affirmation of what I regard as 
constructive Republicanism. 


A DyYNAMiIc ForREIGN POLICY FoR A DYNAMIC 
AGE—ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
RANKING REPUBLICAN, SENATE FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE, BEFORE AMERICAN 
Socrety of NEWSPAPER EviTors, SATURDAY, 
ApriL 19, 1952 


LET US OFFER A CONSTRUCTIVE ANSWER TO THE 
QUESTION OF “‘WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?” 


It is a genuine privilege to address you 
men and women of the fourth estate, and to 
be on the same platform with the able and 
distinguished Secretary of State. 

As great as is the responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Members of the United 
States Congress, so, too, you gentlemen have 
a similarly great responsibility—to help in- 
form, to educate, arouse. 


FOREIGN, DOMESTIC POLICIES INTERTWINED 


Although I have been asked to talk on for- 
eign policy, I do want to emphasize quite 
clearly that in my judgment, as I am sure in 
yours, there is no such thing as a foreign 
policy exclusive unto itself these days. 

Rather, foreign and domestic policy have 
become so intertwined as often to become 
almost indistinguishable. 

We are living in one world geographically, 
albeit not politically. Men's ingenuity has 
so contracted space and time as to put every 


nation in every other nation’s back yard. 


So-called domestic crises can have the 
gravest international repercussions. 

I ask you to contemplate, for example, the 
effect of a vast inflationary increase in the 
price of steel on the entire world economic 
and military pattern. 

I ask you to contemplate what the effect 
would be if a major recession should develop 
out of certain “soft spots” which have al- 
ready shown up in our United States 
economy. 


DEPRECIATION OF UNITED STATES DOLLAR 
DANGEROUS TO WORLD SECURITY 


Let me throw out, right at this point, this 
very basic question: How can we prevent the 
further depreciation of the A_.erican dollar 
in the face of (a) our continu7d Federal 
deficit and (b) more and more demands from 
overseas for aid of every type? 

Remember, if the United States dollar 
“hits the toboggan,” America, instead of be- 
coming the pillar of the world, will itself be 
undermined. 

Now I should like to spell out very briefly 
a& summary of some of the major features 
which I, for one, feel should be incorporated 
in United States foreign policy. 


OPTIMISM IN FUTURE JUSTIFIED 


The very first point I should like to stress 
is that in my judgment, we have every reason 
to face the future with faith and confidence, 
We are the strongest power in the world— 
and I am not thinking of our material re- 
sources, our mines, factories, farms, and 
cities alone, but of our sp-ritual resources, 
I am thinking of the rightness of our cause, 
which constitutes the greatest source of in- 
spiration to people in every area of the 
globe. 

I am not one of those who is a pessimist 
about the so-called inevitability of a world 
war III, On the contrary, I have every oce 


casion to believe that we will be successful in 
sparing this generation and, yes, succeeding 
generations, from the scourge of war, if we 
but use the God-given intelligence and cour- 
age which Americans have always displayed 
in times of crisis. 

And if we continue to abide by the great 
moral and spiritual principles which are the 
heritage of this people. 


YESTERDAY'S APPROACH WILL NOT NECES=- 
SARILY DO 


Secondly, let me state that foreign policy 
must be dynamic, rather than static. We 
must not allow ourselves to become so 
mortised in by past concepts, by a previous 
approach, that we fail to recognize that we 
are living in the most dynamic world situa- 
tion in which one nation has ever found it- 
self in relation to other nations. 

Some people may say “Why don't we have 
the same foreign policy as we had 10, 20, or 
100 years ago?” The answer is clear. We 
can't have the same foreign policy as we 
had then, because we don’t have the same 
world as we had then. Circumstances have 
changed. 


SELF-PRESERVATION: THE BASIC LAW OF NATIONS 


I believe, therefore, that no higher tribute 
could be paid to a foreign policy of a nation 
than that it is based upon this concept—the 
self-preservation of that nation and its allies. 

Look back, for example, and see how our 
foreign policy toward Yugoslavia has 
changed. When Marshal Tito shot down 
American airmen, we had one policy. When 
Tito broke with the Kremlin, we changed 
and developed a new policy. - 

So, too, events in Bonn or Paris or London 
can alter our approach. 

This does not mean, of course, that we 
are the helpless tools of circumstances. It 
does mean that we must be flexible and 
dynamic. We must not be so rigid in our 
thinking or our approach that we fail to 
make necessary changes as they may be 
required. 


SHORT- AND LONG-RANGE PROBLEMS 


Third, I should like to state that we must 
be careful to differentiate (a) our short- 
range tactics (parrying Soviet thrusts) as 
against (b) our long-range strategy. 

Our short-range tactics can and should be 
changed as needs require, just as the Soviet 
masters of the Kremlin have no hesitancy 
in changing their tactics. 

But we must have a long-range strategy 
aimed at these basic objectives: 

1. Prevention, of course, of world war III. 

2. Promotion of economic stability and 
prosperity. 

3. Encouragement of self-dependence and 
self-determination of nations. This includes 
encouraging the nations to recognize that 
their own salvation depends basically upon 
their own enlightened attitude and effort. 
They must develop a greater spirit of self- 
reliance, so that they can become adequate 
to help themselves instead of depending 
upon others. 


IMPROVE UNITED STATES PROPAGANDA EFFORT 


4. My fourth point is that our foreign 
policy must include an aggressive program 
of salesmanship which will truly sell the 
ideas cf freedom to foreign peoples. Frankly, 
in my judgment, we have taken some bad 
beatings from the Sgyiet in the world-wide 
propaganda war. 

You editors know that fact particularly 
well. You have seen how our American 
propaganda has often not been tailored to 
the unique culture of each listening people, 
and therefore our propaganda has often been 
badly wasted. 


U. N.: STILL LAST, BEST HOPE ON EARTH 
Next, let me mention this point: 


5. Every major action in the field of inter- 
National relations should be within the 
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framework of the United Nations. That in- 
cludes NATO and every other organized ef- 
fort. Why? Because I believe that the U.N. 
is still the last, best hope on earth just as the 
United States in the U. N. is and must be the 
great beacon of the world. But if perchance 
the U. N. should fail, let the succeeding cen- 
turies not have cause to blame the United 
States. Rather let us vitalize its activities 
so that it will so function that freedom and 
liberty will grow. 

6. We must take the offensive by exploiting 
the internal tensions behind the iron cur- 
tain. I have been recommending this for 
years—creating so much trouble for Joseph 
Stalin at home that he does not engage in 
foreign adventures. 


EUROPEAN UNIFICATION ESSENTIAL 


7. We must try to build a permanent— 
not merely temporary—foundation for world 
prosperity and peace. The principal means 
of doing this in Western Europe are by (a) 
formation of the Europeon army; (b) carry- 
ing out of the Schuman plan and related 
plans for economic unity; and (c) political 
unification of the Continent. 

In the history of the world, Western Eu- 
rope'’s political unification can represent one 
of the great forward steps in man’s progress. 

As our congressional delegation told the 
Council of Europe meeting in Strasbourg last 
year, there simply is no lasting solution for 
Western Europe's chronic problems without 
unification. A system of separate, quarreling 
European states is as obsolete in the atomic 
age as would be a dinosaur. 

And now, I should like to dwell with you, 
my friends, on a few of the constructive 
achievements in which I for one feel we of 
the west can take justified pride. 

There are a great many factors contribut- 
ing to fruitful results in international rela- 
tions, just as there are im@ortant deterrents. 
Let us take the latter first and get them out 
of the way, so to speak. 

WORLD'S THINKING STILL STRATIFIED 

1. Perhaps the most basic of all factors 
creating disunity is the fact that the think- 
ing of the world is still stratified, like the 
strata in a quarry. 

It would be completely fallacious to pre- 
sume that all the world sees the need for 
cooperation and unity, as we Americans do. 

Rather, as was stated after t.:e First World 
War, the world was not ready for the League 
of Nations. So, too, we can state now that 
@ great percentage of the peoples of earth 
are definitely not ready for political unity. 

(a) First of all, we have reference obvi- 
ously to that large area dominated by the 
Kremlin, which, if we include China, consists 
of over three-fourths of a billion human 
beings. 

STARK HUNGER THROUGHOUT MUCH OF WORLD 

(b) Then outside of this group are prob- 
ably 1,000,000,000 human beings in the is- 
lands of the seas, southeast Asia, Africa, and 
elsewhere. These areas are barely emerging 
into nationhood. They are definitely resist- 
ing many patterns suggested by the West. 
To many of these peoples stark hunger—the 
yearning for a pinch of rice for starving 
bellies—represents the one single dominating 
force 365 days a year. 

(c) Third, there remains the hard core of 
those meinber states of the United Nations— 
a few hundred millions at most—who are 
oriented to the West, who have longings for 
some kind of a world where there can be a 
just peace, where men can grow and develop 
economically, politically, and spiritually. 

And yet even among this group we find 
that nationalism, religious differences, class 
antagonisms make for a lack of that unity 
for which the leaders of men are looking. 
And in this category we cannot disregard the 
press'ire of overpopulated areas, such as Italy, 
and the economic inequalities evidenced by 
widely varying standards of living. 
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WE OFTEN INTENSIFY OVERPOPULATION PROBLEM 


One of the real long-range problems is the 
fact that as we help to increase standards of 
living in underdeveloped areas by point 4 and 
other aid, as we bring in modern health and 
sanitation measures, we are contributing to 
the very pressures of overpopulation which 
are at the root of much of our trouble. 

And in this process we are not necessarily 
contributing to higher standards of living. 
Often we are merely serving to increase the 
numver of people in relation to a limited and 
even decreasing capacity of the land to sup- 
port them. 

And let me illustrate the sort of problem 
posed by varying religions and cultures. I 
cite the case of India, where millions live at 
the edge ot starvation, but where the sacred 
cattle are allowed to roam freely and destroy 
the very vegetation which could feed the 
starving millions. 


STRING ECONOMIC COMPETITION FOR FOREIGN 
MARKETS 


In the economic sphere we should note, 
too, tne tremendous problem of competition 
for foreign markets. Already Japan and Ger- 
many are starting to flood the world mar- 
kets with their comparatively inexpensive 
products, and their old competitors, Eng- 
land and, yes, the United States, are having 
to take note. 

Yet, with all these difficult facts in the 
world picture we reach out with hope, as 
our forebears did, when they met somewhat 
comparable but less varied conditions that 
existed prior to and after the Revolution. 


CONVEY “THINGS OF GOOD REPORT’ 


Now, my friends, whenever I think of 
newspapers, I think of the admonition by 
St. Paul to convey “whatsoever are things 
of good report.” 

A newspaper is often called upon to print 
in its news and editorial columns things 
of evil report. News of struggles between 


the branches of Government. News of cor- 
ruption and scandals. News of deadlock 
and delay. 

But, I would like to turn now, my friends, 
to some of the news of good report which 
I believe can be conveyed and should be 
conveyed to your readers. 

It is only the synthetic thinker who as- 
sumes that everything is all wrong, that evil 
characterizes everything. The clear thinker 
is ready and eager to point out construc- 
tive features. 


REPUBLICANS SHOULD BE EAGER TO PRAISE 
MERITORIOUS ACTS 


I do not think it incongruous for a Re- 
publicdn to comment on constructive news 
in foreign policy. I, for one, have always 
held to the belief that the Republican Party 
should be as willing and eager to praise con- 
structive achievements as it should be to 
point out shortcomings. 

And I say that in our international rela- 
tions there is a good deal of which every 
American can be proud. Make no mistake, 
I have drawn attention in the past—and will 
in the future—draw attention to situations 
which I feel merit criticism, either in do- 
mestic or foreign relations. 

But I will oppose, as a matter of principle, 
not personality, the efforts of anyone within 
my own party, or in any other party, who 
has the mistaken idea that simply because 
the other fellow recommended a policy, it 
is necessarily wrong. We are, first and last, 
of that breed called Americans. 


Ir IS NOT “GOOD POLITICS” OR GOOD SENSE TO 
CRITICIZE ALWAYS 


I will oppose the effort of anyone in either 
party to assume that it is “good politics or 
good sense to criticize others unjustifiably.” 
The American people know that there is a 
time and place for criticism. But they know 
also that what is ever needed most of all is 


constructive suggestion, affirmative empha- 
sis—not mere negativism. 

Now what are constructive achievements 
of which we must be proud? 


WE REJOICE IN INCREASING TEAMWORK BETWEEN 
BRANCHES 


A basic constructive point in.our foreign 
Policy is that there has been increasing 
teamwork between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches. Back in 1942, I had recom- 
mended that there be set up a Permanent 
Advisory Liaison Council between the Office 
of the Secretary of State and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. I do want to 
frankly state that the sort of relationship 
which I contemplated at that time has never 
been as fully realized as I had hoped. 

But there has, as you know, been genuine 
bipartisan, better still nonpartisan, coopera- 
tion, particularly on European policy. This 
has been a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, as I know the distinguished speaker 
who will follow me will clearly attest. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH’'S ROLE LIMITED 


Now I should like to make it very clear as 
to what the constitutional roles of the two 
branches of government are. I present these 
facts to you because many folks write to me 
saying something like this: “Why doesn’t 
Congress order the Secretary of State to do 
this or that?” 

The answer why we don't do that is 
basically because it is not our constitutional 
role to initiate foreign policy any more than 
it is our congressional role to execute such 
policy. 

Who is the source for that opinion? That 
is not my judgment alone. It is the judg- 
ment of the highest tribunal of the United 
States, the supreme arbiter of the roles of 
the respective branches of government, the 
United States Supreme Court. 

We in the Senate advise and consent. We 
consult and are consulted with. We confirm 
nominations. But we do not initiate foreign 
policy. That is the inherent right of the 
executive branch which exercises the sov- 
ereignty of our Nation in that sphere. 


FOREIGN SPENDING MUST BE CUT 


We turn to a second constructive feature 
of recent foreign policy. This is in con- 
nection with consideration of the present 
$7,900,000,000 mutual-aid bill. 

I believe that it is safe to say that we of 
the Foreign Relations Committee have de- 
cided that the basic pattern of mutual aid— 
both military and defense support aid—must 
and will be continued. There will, however, 
be a reduction to fit the pattern of the 
reduction in domestic spending. But the 
nature and place of supplying the reduction 
will be left to the discretion of our highest 
administrative officials, I believe. 

Perhaps one of the most basic decisions 
which I believe we have made and will sus- 
tain is that “defense support” or economic 
aid shall be continued. Why? Because it 
plays so vital a role in sustaining the eco- 
nomic health of these various nations. 

Let it not be forgotten that if France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and other countries were not so 
hard pressed by the burden of rearmament, 
we might have been able to fully dispense 
with this economic aid. 

The rearmament program has resulted in 
limiting production for civilian use and ex- 
port, with the result that the budgets are 
unbalanced and it is necessary that we con- 
tinue to supply what is called defense sup- 
port—that is, economic aid to supplement 
the military aid. 


MARSHALL PLAN SUCCESSFUL 


Third, there is good news about Marshall- 
plan aid itself. It has genuinely brought 
about economic miracles in Europe. I have 
seen Europe at firsthand both before and 
after the plan was set in motion. I say that 
those who loosely criticize such aid as sup- 
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posedly pouring money into a rathole don’t 
know what they are talking about. 

There is economic vitality in Western 
Europe. There is hope on the horizon. To 
be sure, there have been some flaws and 
extravagances. Some of the countries have 
not always done all that we might have 
hoped. Tax reform in France and Italy has 
lagged. But these facts should not obscure 
fundamental achievements by ourselves and 
our partners. 


MILITARY PROGRESS ENCOURAGING 


4. Let me note, too, that military progress 
in Western Europe is tremendously encourag- 
ing. No longer does Soviet Russia face a 
military vacuum in the West. She faces 
neither a paper army nor an army of iron, 
but a substantial army in at least partial be- 
ing, a mighty army in the making. 

And regardless of the ultimate outcome of 
the Republican Presidential race, let me say 
that Gen. Dwight Eisenhower's contribution 
in welding NATO into a vital organization 
will rank in greatness alongside his com. 
manding of SCHAEF during World War II. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IS BEING HELD AGAINST REDS 


5. There is constructive news even in Asia. 
While some people have been writing off 
southeast Asia, it is a fact that France con- 
tinues to hold on in Indochina. She has lost 
some of her finest sons in that theater. But 
there, as in Malaya, the heavy sacrifices of 
the Western powers must never be over- 
looked. 

PARTIAL SUCCESS IN KOREA 


6. With regard to Korea itself, we know 
full well what the staggering costs have been. 
I for one feel that those costs could have 
been reduced and the war ended if a year 
ago we had quit fighting with one hand tied 
behind our back. 

But I do want to point out that we have 
inflicted grave losses on the forces of aggres- 
sion. We have served notice on the world 
that Korea is not going to become the Aus- 
tria or Czechoslovakia or Rhineland of world 
war III. Joe Stalin and company have had 
to sit up and take notice. 


WE HAVE BOUGHT TIME IN KOREA 


Korea has given us time to discover our 
strength, as well as our weaknesses. Korea 
has shown us how desperately we need im- 
proved land, naval, and air-force strength. 

Korea has helped us buy time. It has been 
at a dear price, to be sure. 

But thus far, the fact that Red China her- 
self has suffered so disastrously from her 
aggression—that fact has apparently delayed 
invasion of Indochina. 


MANY MISTAKES CONTRIBUTED TO KOREAN MESS 


Let me say very frankly that I for one feel 
that a great many mistakes preceded the 
invasion of Korea. I refer to the situation 
when, for example, we issued an “engraved 
invitation” by openly excluding Korea from 
our United States defensive line. I refer to 
our loss of 450,000,000 Nationalist Chinese 
allies. 

But I feel that our big job now is not to 
dwell on the mistakes of the past. 

Our Republican role must be particularly 
constructive. Such a role was exercised, to 
cite one instance, in the amendment offered 
by another Wisconsinite, Congressman 
CHARLES KERSTEN, Of Milwaukee, providing 
$100,000,000 for utilization for refugees be- 
hind the iron curtain. It is stated that this 
$100,000,000 is more feared by the Kremlin 
than billions which we have spent for other 
purposes. That is but one sample of con- 
structive Republican effort. 


THREE BASIC QUESTIONS FOR YOU TO TRY TO 
ANSWER 

In conclusion, may I state that I do not 

purport to know all of the answers or even 

most of the answers. On the contrary, like 

yourself, I am always seeking light. I ask 
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you, however, my friends, to ponder some 
questions which I have considered. What 
are the answers to these questions? 

1. How far can America go in making sug- 
gestions to allied countries without intere- 
fering in their internal affairs? Witness the 
recent political crisis in Greece, as a case in 
point. 

2. How far can we go in indicating our 
continued opposition to colonialism and im- 
perialism without further undermining the 
shaky structure of France, Great Britain, 
and our other allies? 

We know that although self-determination 
of peoples is a a sound ideal, it is a fact that 
millions of people simply are not yet ready 
for self-government. 

3. How can we prevent any new Koreas 
from breaking out without, however, over- 
committing ourselves and finding our limited 
military resources scattered throughout the 
globe? 

Thoce are not easy questions. They do not 
permit of snap judgment. They merit our 
earnest and most detailed review if ours is 
to be a successfully dynamic policy for a 
dynamic age. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I need hardly tell you, my 
friends, that a vigilant Fourth Estate is today, 
as it has always been, one of the greatest safe- 
guards of this constitutional Republic. 

May I respectfully suggest this: Never pull 
your punches. Never withhold from your 
news or editorial reports a single item whose 
withdrawal from the news would give confi- 
dence to a malefactor or a bungler or a core 
rupt individual. 

However, may you, and for that matter, 
may I and all of my colleagues, ever rememe- 
ber that there are “things of good report,” 
and it is up to us to convey them to all the 
people. 

Excerpts From LETTERS FROM WISCONSIN EN- 

DORSING SENATOR WILEY’s EFFORT FoR BIPAR- 

TISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


From Stevens Point: “This is really a grand 
day in our beautiful Wisconsin: There is a 
glorious sunshine, temperature in 70's, a gen- 
tle breeze, and a most wonderful news article 
in the Milwaukee Journal about your highly 
significant speech before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 

“We are proud of you, Senator, and most 
grateful. May the good Lord give you con- 
tinuous health and strength to carry on the 
good work for the benefit of our country and 
humanity.” 

From Racine: “This is one of the most 
significant, timely, and important addresses 
we have had the pleasure to read about. If 
the Republican Party is to win the coming 
Presidential election, it will have to be upon 
the basis of offering ‘constructive suggestions, 
affirmative emphasis—not mere negativism.’ 
I am convinced of this.” 

From North Freedom: “May I commend 
you upon your recent stand on our foreign 
policy. It is refreshing to hear. I am proud 
to hear those words: ‘First and last we are 
that breed called Americans.’ 

“It is with pleasure I read your views in 
my newspaper today. Men such as you are 
classed with the patriots and statesmen.” 

From Madison: “I just want you to know 
that your stand has brought you a great 
deal of support from very many independ- 
ents with whom I am personally acquainted 
around the university law school. We sin- 
cerely hope that you will continue your 
forthright and independent stand on these 
issues. We find it extremely refreshing to 
find someone who has the intestinal forti- 
tude to stand for something and not against 
someone.” 

From Cedarburg: 


“We were very much 
gratified to read the report of your address 


to the editors. Senator Vandenberg is gone, 
but we have come to believe that the states- 


manship he possessed re nonpartisan foreign 
policy still lives on in some of his successors.” 

From Madison: “After reading the re- 
sounding article concerning you in this eve- 
ning’s Capital Times, I decided it was due 
time I expressed my appreciation of your re- 
cent stand in the Senate. I am proud of you, 
sir. May God give you the strength to with- 
stand the criticism I know you will receive. 
You have many friends.” 

From Kenosha: “Speaking as a Republi- 
can, I wish to commend you for your ad- 
dress before the newspaper group. It was 
the address of a statesman and not a poli- 
tician.” 

From Milwaukee: “May I add, as one who 
spends considerable time on the foreign 
policy problem, that I believe that you de- 
serve the highest commendation for the 
broad-gaged point of view which you took 
in this major address. It is obvious that 
you have a keen understanding of the inter- 
national problems which this country is 
facing at the present time of crisis.” 

From West Bend: “I want to compliment 
you on the magnificent contribution you 
have made to the strengthening of our 
American position before the world. I know 
it takes courage and a devotion to principle 
to stand up, as you did, to speak for America 
at a time when the leaders of your party 
have apparently decided that political ex- 
pediency requires the belittling of the things 
you find it proper to praise. 

“Wisconsin is fortunate to have in the 
Senate of the United States a statesman who 
can place the welfare of the Nation above 
partisan considerations.” 

From Sheboygan: “I’ve been a Democrat 
all my life and some years back I was State 
president of the Young Democrats of Wis- 
consin. Your present policy will give us all 
a sort of bipartisan viewpoint and certainly 
will go a long way to restore our faith in our 
public servants. Keep up the good work, 
We salute you and are proud of you.” 

From Marshfield: “It took real statesman- 
ship and courage (‘guts’ as the slang ex- 
pression goes) for a Republican to make that 
speech in this significant political year and 
you deserve the thanks of the American, yes, 
the people of all the world, in this time of 
crisis for having risen above politics to sound 
a hopeful note to the world regarding our 
foreign policy.” 

From Sparta: “Bravo. We praise God for 
your statesmanship. ‘One brave hero fans 
another's fire.’ 

“The Bible puts it this way (I Corinthians 
ch. 14: 8): ‘For if the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle?’ 

“Your recent address before the ASNE 
proved the quantity and quality of your 
statesmanship. More power to you, and may 
God bless you and yours.” 


BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY RECORD 


I am setting forth below a list of some of 
the major votes in our program of interna- 
tional relations: 

(a) On June 28, 1945, the United States 
Senate ratified the U. N. Charter by a vote of 
89 to 2. 

(b) On April 22, 1947, the Senate passed 
the Greek-Turkish aid bill by a vote of 67 
to 25. Thirty-five Republicans and 32 Dem- 
ocrats voted in the affirmative. 

(c) On March 13, 1948, the Senate passed 
a bill authorizing the European recovery 
program by a vote of 69 to 17. 

(ad) On June 11, 1948, the United States 
Senate voted 64 to 4 to adopt the Vandenberg 
resolution expressing general approval of 
defense pacts which would strengthen the 
U. N. This resolution authorized certain 
objectives, some of which were achieved 
through the subsequent creation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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(e) On July 21, 1949, the Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Treaty by a vote of 82 
to 13. Fifty Democrats and 32 Republicans 
supported ratification. Three crippling res- 
ervations to the treaty were defeated by bi- 
partisan votes of 74 to 21, 84 to 11, and 87 
to 8. 

(f) On September 22, 1949, the Senate 
passed the military assistance bill by a vote 
of 55 to 24. Thirty-six Democrats and 19 
Republicans voted for it. 

(g) On May 5, 1950, the Senate voted an 
extension of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration by a vote of 60 to 8. 

(h) On June 30, 1950, shortly after the 
attack on Korea, the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act was extended by a vote in the 
Senate of 66 to0. In the House, incidentally, 
the vote was 362 to 1, on July 19, 1950. Only 
Congressman Marcantonio opposed it. 


AN AFFIRMATION OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
REPUBLICANISM 


1. My basic concern is and always has been 
the welfare of my country. It is the great 
hope of earth—the beacon of mankind. 

I do not believe that helping to protect 
free institutions elsewhere is in any way 
incompatible with fulfilling responsibilities 
to my own country. On the contrary, mu- 
tual security is the foundation of American 
strength. 

2. I believe that because we are living in 
a contracted world, it is essential that the 
American people be united “at the water's 
edge” to the greatest possible extent. We 
must have continuing bipartisanship in for- 
eign policy, or, better still, nonpartisanship. 

3. I believe that America has been pre- 
cipitated to leadership among the nations 
of the world. A true leader demonstrates 
leadership by rising above petty partisan 
politics and always emphasizes a construc- 
tive, affirmative approach. 

A true leader concentrates on principles, 
on right ideas rather than on personalities. 
He encourages clear, unprejudiced thinking, 
not synthetic thinking. 

4. I am an American first and a Repub- 
lican second, just as I would expect all 
other patriotic citizens to be Americans first 
and members of a particular party second. 

5. I believe that it is the Republican Party 
which can do the best job of administering 
both the executive and legislative branches 
of our constitutional Republic. 

I earnestly desire a complete Republican- 
victory in the November 1952 presidential 
and congressional elections. I believe that 
the Democratic Party has been in power too 
long. I want to see a Republican sweep, in 
particular, in my own State and every other 
State, especially where Republican Senate 
seats- are at stake. I will not, however, 
compromise with principle in my desire for 
victory for my party. 

6. I believe that every error committed by 
the Democratic Party—in domestic and for- 
eign affairs—must be constructively pointed 
out to the people. 

7. I do not believe, however, that the 
Democratic Party has a monopoly on error 
or mistakes. We Republicans have our own 
house to put in order. We have not always 
displayed a sense of highest responsibility. 

8. I believe that the Republican Party 
must be just as willing to acknowledge its 
shortcomings as it should be willing to ac- 
knowledge the other fellow’s, and even 
more s0. 

Conversely, I believe that the Republican 
Party should be just as eager to praise the 
other party’s contributions and achieve- 
ments, as our party should be desirous of 
having its own many achievements recog- 
nized. 

There are many such administration 
achievements in the field of foreign policy. 
Republicans can be proud of the effort they 
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have played as members of the team, in that 
connection. 

9. I believe it is not only simple justice, 
but good party strategy to emphasize a con- 
structive approach. 

I believe that the Republican Party would 
be greatly mistaken if it were to assume 
that by simply pointing out the shortcom- 
ings of the opposition (as many as those 
shortcomings indeed are) that the American 
people will automatically put Republicans 
in office. 

On the contrary, we have two responsi- 
bilities—one to point out shortcomings, and 
second, more important, to make our own 
constructive suggestions to overcome these 
shortcomings. 

Moreover, where no shortcomings exist, 
where there has been constructive achieve- 
ment, it is up to us to close ranks as Ameri- 
cans. 

10. I believe that the American people 
are forward-looking and do not want crit- 
icism of the past for criticism’s sake, nega- 
tivism for the sake of wallowing in mud. 

The American people want to know: 
“Where do we go from here?” They want 
us to move forward rather than constantly 
to dwell on the past. They reject the mis- 
taken notion that we can turn back the clock 
to the preatomic age when the oceans were 
great barriers. 


Study of Germany and Certain Other 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 24, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
the adjournment of Congress last year, 
a@ special subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs went in Novem- 
ber and December 1951 to make a study 
of Germany and certain other countries 
of Europe. 

The subcommittee consisted of the 
following members: The Honorable 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin, 
chairman; the Honorable A. S. J. CarNa- 
HAN, of Missouri; the Honorable Brooxs 
Hays, of Arkansas; the Honorable Epna 
F. Ketty, of New York; the Honorable 
CHESTER E. MERROW, of New Hampshire; 
and the Honorable Jacos K. Javits, of 
New York. 

The observations and findings of the 
subcommittee on Germany were con- 
tained in the Report on Germany, Union 
Calendar No. 459, House Report No. 1456, 
Eighty-second Congress, second session. 

After the completion of the study of 
Germany, Congressmen ZaBLOcKI, KELLY, 
and Merrow continued to Austria, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, and Spain, while Congress- 
man Javits traveled to study the con- 
ditions in Israel. The findings of these 
two groups with respect to the countries 
which they respectively visited were em- 
bodied in supplemental reports. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I wish to en- 
close in summary the findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations of the Spe- 
cial Study Mission to Germany and Cer- 
tain Other Countries, and to commend 


them to the attention of the member- 
ship of this body: 


GERMANY 
DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


The task which the United States under- 
took when Germany was occupied at the 
termination of hostilities has not been com- 
pleted. A democratic form of government 
has been established in West Germany. In 
spite of rather hopeful developments, de- 
mocracy has not matured in many areas in 
German life, but it must be recognized that 
6 years is a relatively short time to supplant 
the German authoritarian tradition. De- 
mocracy in German life needs to be further 
cultivated and encouraged as it is not yet 
firmly rooted. American responsibility for a 
continuing share in this process must not be 
abandoned. Too many of the German peo- 
ple still believe that there was more good .n 
nazism than bad. Too many ex-Nazis are 
still in important positions. A real danger 
is a spirit of apathy among the people as 
to what will be the political complexion of 
their country. 


IMPORTANCE OF GERMANY TO DEFENSE 


Germany should not be left out in the 
planning of the defense of Western Europe. 
The resources of West Germany should not be 
permitted to fall to Russia. The added 
strength which Germany could give to the 
forces opposing Russian aggression when 
Germany is brought within the framework 
of the European defense community is im- 
portant, and perhaps decisive. Their posi- 
tive decision to support the free world would 
be proof that the Germans want to be free 
people. Their indecision would in the eyes 
of the free world aline them with the leade’s 
of the Kremlin. 


INTEGRATION OF EUROPE 


Measures already under way for integrat- 
ing the Federal Republic of Germany with 
Western Europe, including the Schuman 
plan, the European army, and the presently 
proposed convention for preparing a con- 
stitution for European federation, provide 
the means for admitting Germany into the 
European defense community. These meas- 
ures will at the same time guard against 
future German military aggression and per- 
mit and encourage the development of the 
European political and economic federation 
as the ultimate objective. Europe must 
unite or perish. 


GERMAN DEFENSE CONTRIBUTION 

The readiness of the German people to 
join in European defense is directly related 
to the progress toward the integration of 
Europe, including a European army. This 
progress is the responsibility of the NATO 
powers as well as of Germany. The leaders 
of the German Government are committed 
and ready to push ahead. The next step 
is to complete the necessary international 
negotiations; to be followed by the essential 
parliamentary action in Germany and other 
countries. The desire of the Germans for 
integration with the rest of Europe appar- 
ently arises from their belief that their na- 
tional interests will be advanced by such 
action. But it is a unique moment in his- 
tory in that the German desire for full sov- 
ereignty and the effort to bring security to 
the free world are directed toward the same 
objective. This is the time for action. Far- 
sighted and decisive leadership in Europe is 
essential, or the opportunity to bring about 
the integration of Europe will be lost. 

It will take from 1 to 3 years, depending 
on the items involved, before Germany can 
assume a significant share in the European 
defense community. Common procurement, 
without regard to national boundaries, is 
essential to bring this about promptly and 
with the greatest security. 
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USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


A substantial amount of ECA and MSA 
counterpart funds in Germany has been 
turned over to German banks to be loaned 
to industries for development purposes. As 
such loans are repaid, they are reloaned, but 
the United States no longer retains the fur- 
ther right to participate in the disposition 
of these funds. The subcommittee recom- 
mends that a comprehensive survey of 
United States policy toward the use of coun- 
terpart be undertaken to include considera- 
tion of an amendment to the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act to require continuous participation 
in determining the use of counterpart funds. 

The subcommittee recommends stucy of 
the possibility of more extensive use of 
counterpart funds to provide buildings for 
United States missions abroad and the hous- 
ing of their staffs. 


UNITED STATES POLIC’: IN HIGH COMMISSION 


United States policy should be directed 
toward the eventual and earned equality of 
Germany. At the same time it is essential 
that the Allies reserve the right to resume 
control in Germany if such action is neces- 
sary to prevent a nondemocratic government 
from coming into power. 


PUBLIC-AFFAIRS PROGRAM 


Because the subcommittee did not have an 
opportunity to make an exhaustive study of 
the public-affairs program in Germany, the 
subcommittee recommends that the Sub- 
committee on Information and Public Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
make a comprehensive study of the following 
subjects: The desirability of continuing the 
Welt-Im film t Government expense, con- 
tinuation of daily newspaper publication, 
subsidization of publication of American 
books and periodicals in the German lan- 
guage so as to permit their sale at prices 
within the range of low-income groups. 


NEED FOR UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE 


The policy of the United States in giving 
foreign aid has been based on self-help and 
mutual cooperation. We believe that this 
policy needs now to develop into a policy of 
aid given on a step-by-step basis in relation 
to the progress made in the attainment of the 
economic, political, and military objectives 
of the free world. 

German industry is not yet being drawn 
on for defense. German steel mills and 
manufacturing plants are to a great extent 
taking advantage of the availability of world 
markets not previously open to them because 
industries in the United States and other 
countries have been concentrated on defense 
production. This has created a material 
change in the world trade competitive situa- 
tion. As long as this situation continues, 
Germany does not need appreciable United 
States assistance. 

Whenever a significant portion of the out- 
put of German industry is being channeled 
to defense rather than to export, Germany 
may require United States assistance. As the 
integration of Europe advances and the first 
steps of the Schuman plan, the European 
army, and the call for a constitutional con- 
vention are implemented, the need for United 
States aid should be materially reduced. The 
amount of dollars required in the next fiscal 
year should be adjusted to the ability of 
Germany to use such funds effectively in 
carrying out its obligations in the European 
community. To make money available, ex- 
cept in relation to essential political and or- 
ganizational steps taken in Germany and in 
other countries, might have the effect of 
encouraging the postponement of necessary 
action. 

As rapidly as possible assistance should be 
made available on a regional and interna- 
tional (the European defense community, 
for example) rather than on a national 
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basis. An economically, politically, and mili- 
tarily stronger integrated organization of 
European states should soon have sufficient 
financial potential to justify supplying funds 
to it on a basis which would call for repay- 
ment as the benefits of integration are being 
realized. 
BARGAINING 


The subcommittee regrets bargaining by 
Germany and other nations to attain na- 
tional interests or objectives. Such bargain- 
ing could lose the opportunity for a great 
advance for European defense and European 
integration which could otherwise be 
achieved. The subcommittee, therefore, 
urges that the treaty establishing a Euro- 
pean defense community be agreed upon 
now, that together with it the contractual 
arrangement with West Germany be agreed 
upon by the Allies. This will create a favor- 
able atmosphere to bring a just solution of 
other problems. The continuation of United 
States assistance to Germany and other na- 
tions should be related to the progress which 
is being made in ending the delays in the 
German defense contribution and German 
participation in the integration of Europe. 


ISRAEL 


(a) Peace as contrasted with the present 
state of armistice between Israel and the 
Arab States seems unlikely for some time, 
but planning and working in terms of the 
Near East region on the part of Israel, the 
United States, the United lations, and all 
other interested parties will establish more 
favorable conditions for peace than have 
existed. 

(b) The most nettling problem in Arab- 
Israel relations, and perhaps the most net- 
tling human problem in the Near East, is 
the problem of the Palestine Arab refugees. 
This problem requires a concerted major 
effort now by the United States, the United 
Nations, and other interested countries for 
its permanent solution. This solution should 
be based on resettlement of the refugees 
in underpopulated areas, notably like those 
in Syria, Iraq, and Jordan, including the 
purchase of lands for this purpose where 
necessary. To this effort Israel can be ex- 
pected to contribute materially but the co- 
operation of the surrounding Arab States is 
essential. 

(c) United States Government aid to Is- 
rael and the Arab States should be based 
upon the test of performance by each par- 
ticipating country in contributing to the se- 
curity, economic development, and strength- 
ening of free institutions in the Near East 
region and should emphasize as soon as prace 
ticable a regional development program. 


AUSTRIA 


In the judgment of the subcommittee the 
people of Austria are definitely inclined to- 
ward the west and look to the United States 
for leadership. We are definitely holding our 
own in Austria and perhaps making a little 
progress. Soviet propaganda, harassment, 
and coercion are not making gains. As long 
as the United States maintains its present 
policy, the Soviets know that the only way 
they can extend their control over Austria is 
by making war. Under these conditions we 
must not weaken. 

In the opinion of the subcommittee it 
would be beneficial if France and England 
would follow the example of the United 
States and cease taking their occupation 
costs from the Austrian Government. Such 
action in view of Austria's prowestern lean- 
ings would be helpful. 

The committee believes that the United 
States should continue assistance to Austria. 
We have already spent over a billion dollars 
in that country. Here as elsewhere our in- 
vestment must be evaluated in terms of 
the free world. By continuing to remain 
inside the iron curtain in Austria we have 


an opportunity to prove to the world that 
we are interested in small nations which 
have been overrun by the military machine 
of the Soviet Union. The psychological 
effect of remaining in this country is tre- 
mendous, and to stop our assistance would 
invite a catastrophe and could prove an un- 
wise decision. 

In giving aid to Austria the committee be- 
lieves that the United States money should 
not be spent for the purpose of building up 
the Austrian industries. This might re- 
sult in assisting the Soviet Union since many 
of the industries are in the Soviet-controlled 
section of the country. 

The coalition government is friendly to 
the West. Anything that can be done to help 
keep this government in power is therefore 
of benefit to us. We are concerned with the 
stability of this country. It would be very 
difficult for the coalition government to re- 
main in power, were France, England, and 
the United States to withdraw. 

The Soviet Union has clearly demon- 
strated that the Communists are not inter- 
ested in concluding a peace treaty with Aus- 
tria. The negotiations on the draft of the 
proposed treaty were commenced in 1947 
and continued to the present year. Two 
hundred and fifty-eight attempts were made 
in an effort to write the treaty. There has 
been almost a complete stalemate on the 
Austrian question for the past 2 years. 

On the 13th of March, the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States directed to 
Moscow a note which was delivered by the 
three Ambassadors, asking that treaty nego- 
tiations be resumed. They proposed an ab- 
breviated treaty on eight articles; previously 
there were 53. To date there has been no 
answer from Moscow on the new proposal 
and request for resuming negotiations. This 
follows the characteristic pattern in which 
Moscow operates and is further evidence that 
the Soviets do not intend to reach any kind 
of a solution to the Austrian question. 

The situation in Austria graphically illus- 
trates the obstinacy and unwillingness to 
reach any kind of an agreement that would 
provide for the independence of a country. 

The committee feels that our aid to this 
country has been a major factor in prevent- 
ing the Soviet Union from pushing its con- 
trol to the entire country. Our aid is an 
obstacle to Soviet designs and for this rea- 
son we believe that it should be continued, 
Although Austria is a small country and can- 
not make, under present circumstances, 
much of a military contribution to the de- 
fense of the West, it should be kept in mind 
that the people are most friendly, and it is 
worth while in terms of our security to 
continue our assistance in maintaining our 
position in Austria. We are established in- 
side the iron curtain. 

Constant kidnapings take place in Vienna 
and elsewhere. People disappear and are 
never heard of. The United States by re- 
maining in the country gives the Austrians 
an excellent opportunity to compare the at- 
titude and actions of the United States with 
those of the Soviet Union. The one hope for 
Austria as well as many other countries is 
that the West will soon become so strong 
that the Soviet Union will necessarily be 
willing to make and keep agreements. For 
the sum expended in Austria, the commit- 
tee feels that it is worth while for the United 
States to remain in a country that stands at 
the crossroads of Europe. 


—_—— 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Since the break with the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia has been the object of expanded 
United States irterest. The benefits and 
the results which are being achieved in 
strengthening the economy and supporting 
the Yugoslav defense effort have to date 
been beneficial to the West. 

Once it became fairly certain that Mar- 
shal Tito’s break with the Cominform was 
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genuine, the United States was prepared 
materially to assist Yugoslavia in maintain- 
ing its independence. By doing so, very real 
strategic advantages have accrued to the 
United States and to the West in general. 
It must be recognized that Yugoslavia re- 
mains a Communist-run country, employing 
most of the domestic techniques of a totali- 
tarian dictatorship. Thus, we must make 
sure that our aid is not misused to strength- 
en the totalitarian nature of that regime. 
We have left the Yugoslav Government in 
no doubt as to our disapproval of its re- 
pressive internal policies. The recent steps 
taken by Marshal Tito to liberalize the do- 
mestic regime to some extent, and the in- 
creasingly pro-western position taken by 
Yugoslavia in the United Nations have eased 
the situation somewhat. 

It is likely that Yugoslavia will have to 
continue to be given consideration, apart 
from that given to the several European 
security groupings for some time to come. 
Yugoslavia must be encouraged toward fur- 
ther adoption of liberal measures at home, 
and must be reasonably secure, and grad- 
ually must reintegrate into the western 
community. 

In foreign affairs we should have agree- 
ments with Yugoslavia providing for a 
greater coordination of the foreign policy of 
Belgrade with that of the West. This should 
include the coordination of the foreign pol- 
icy of Yugoslavia with the foreign policy of 
Greece and Turkey, since these nations con- 
stitute the southern flank against the Soviet 
drive toward the Mediterranean. 

It is the sense of the committee that 
Yugoslavia and Italy, to whom we have given 
extensive aid, should settle at once the con- 
troversial question of Trieste. The settle- 
ment of this controversy would stabilize in- 
ternational affairs, since it would deprive the 
Soviet Union of a propaganda weapon. 

The subcommittee does not believe in in- 


terfering in the internal affairs of another 


nation. However, we hold that any nation 
which is a recipient of our aid should not 
deprive its people of personal rights, includ- 
ing religious, political, and economic free- 
dom. The fundamental principles of human 
freedom form the basis of our Republic and 
the adherence to these principles has placed 
our Nation in a position to be of assistance. 
We deplore the nationalization of the indus- 
tries, the collectivization program, the sti- 
fling of religious, economic, and political 
freedom. The Communists’ socialist dicta- 
torship is founded on a philosophy contrary 
to our principles. However, the internal 
problems of Yugoslavia must be worked out 
by the people of that country. 

It must be emphasized that the United 
States is concerned with the economy of 
Yugoslavia, only insofar as the assistance we 
are asked to give is used to stabilize and 
finance the economy. Since American aid 
is employed to help finance the economy 
of Yugoslavia, we believe that it is only 
reasonable and proper to reques* that prog- 
ress be made toward achieving freedom for 
the individual. We feel that it is proper 
for us to point out the retarding effect that 
the police state has on the development of 
a people. In extending aid it is not only 
our right but our duty, in Yugoslavia as 
elsewhere, to insist upon the achievement 
of certain objectives calculated to produce 
a secure, a stable, and a decent world. 

We are not interested in promoting any 
kind of a dictatorship. We are interested 
in mutual security. We applaud the Yugo- 
slav break from the dictatorship of the Soviet 
Union. We hope that the initiative, the 
vision, and the determination which caused 
them to do this will finally cause them to 
become a free people. 

Approximately 27.2 percent of the farm 
land is socialized. Although the Government 
has recently relaxed its policies on collec- 
tivization, which the peasants strongly op- 
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pose, there has been no modification of the 
regime’s ultimate objectives. 

In view of the strategic position of Yugo- 
slavia, in view of Tito’s bitter antagonism to 
the Soviet Union, in view of Yugosiavia’s 
willingness to fight the Soviet Union, should 
Stalin start a program of military conquest, 
it is, we believe, to the advantage of the 
United States security and to the advan- 
tage of Yugoslavia for us to continue aid, 
with the definite and clear understanding 
that the Government of Yugoslavia will en- 
deavor to meet certain reasonable conditions, 
beneficial to the Yugoslav people, and that 
the Nation will fully cooperate in helping 
the free world check the menace of the Soviet 
Union. 


IraLy 


Italy is most friendly to the United States. 
This is accounted for by the fact that Italian 
people have millions of relatives in this 
country. The United States has taken an 
understanding attitude of Italy’s internal 
and external problems, including Trieste. 
Furthermore the Italians are very grateful 
for United States economic assistance, 
through the ECA program, and other United 
States economic and military aid. The De 
Gasperi government is stable and pro wes- 
tern. Italian moral is good. Italy, as a re- 
sult of treaty revision, will be able to play 
an increasingly helpful role in western de- 
fense. 

Communism, although a force principally 
in the northern part of the country, is not 
growing and appears to be under control. 

The question of Trieste is an emotional 
question and it would be most helpful to 
solving international problems if this issue 
could be settled. 

The financial structure of Italy must be 
revised to meet the needs of the modern day. 

The Italians stand strongly for a unified 
Europe. If the European army is adopted the 
Italian forces can become a most effective 
part of this defense effort. Further United 
States assistance, both military and eco- 
nomic to Italy as well as any other country, 
should be measured by self-help and con- 
tribution toward the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram and the efficiency in which the money 
is spent. Waste in the use of funds must be 
eliminated. 


The United States has made and ts mak- 
fing extensive commitments all over the 
world. These commitments are for the 
purpose of insuring our survival and our 
security. In giving aid to any country, we 
must be realistic in our approach and de- 
termine just what is to be gained. Well 
thought out and carefully formulated condi- 
tions should accompany United States assist- 
ance. As the leader of the free world, the 
United States must use its influence in unit- 
ing the efforts of all nations whose objec- 
tives are mutual security and the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace. 

Spain, for various reasons, can be most 
helpful im our defense program. We have 
found that there is one unquestioned, uni- 
versally accepted fact that Spain is violently 
anti-Communist. However, in making an 
agreement with Spain—or for that matter, 
with any nation—it should be emphasized 
that we in no way compromise our basic 
principles of democracy. 

Because of her strategic and geographic 
Position, commanding as she does the west- 
ern end of the Mediterranean, and because 
of her willingness to cooperate with the 
United States, Spain can play an invaluable 
role in the security of the United States. 

Spain has a large and efficient army. Its 
Officers are well trained. Generalissimo 
Franco would use this army to combat com- 
munism in the event of war ited by 
the Soviet (except, possibly, in Yugoslavia). 


It is to Spain’s advantage—it is to our ad- 
vantage—and it is to the advantage of the 
free world to supply this army with modern 
equipment. The Spanish army could be used 
anywhere. 

Since the Spanish economy is in a des- 
perate condition, Spain needs assistance. 
Her factories, her agriculture, her transpor- 
tation and communication systems need 
modernizing. Her people lack food. 

The bilateral agreements now under con- 
sideration afford us the opportunity to do 
something positive and constructive to guar- 
antee our security. Bases and ports should 
be modernized for the purpose of using them. 
The minera] wealth and resources of Spain 
are immense and offer a challenge to bet- 
ter operating methods. It is the opinion of 
the committee that bilateral agreements 
written in terms of our mutual security 
should be formulated at the earliest possible 
date. Spain should be given a much higher 
priority on the list of countries we are as 
sisting. The Franco Government is ready 
and willing to make such agreements. 

It ts recommended that the administration 
of military and economic aid be placed un- 
der the Mutual Security Administrator. 
Purther, the supervision and administration 
of all economic and military aid should be 
under one head. This would be of benefit 
not only to the United States but also to the 
recipient nation. Centralized procurement 
would save the United States money and 
would prevent adding unnecessarily to the 
inflationary burden. The subcommittee be- 
lieves that in all nations, Spain included, 
the giving of aid should be on a step-by-step 
basis in proportion to their self-help and 
their contributions toward realizing the ob- 
jectives of the United States and the free 
world. 

The subcommittee recognizes the necessity 
for exploring the potential contributions of 
any nation before recommending assistance. 
But, the subcommittee deplores the fact 
that time has been wasted between the offi- 
cial exploration and the consummation of 
the agreements with Spain. The commit- 
tee feels that a substantial amount over and 
above the $100,000,000 appropriated under 
the Mutual Security Act, will be mecessary to 
make Spain an effective contributor to the 
defense program. 

Spain is a good investment for the United 
States. For every dollar invested in this 
country economically and militarily, we were 
advised the United States can obtain three 
or four times as much as we would get else- 
where in terms of security. 

The committee recommends that the 
United States take positive steps to encour- 
age the inclusion of Spain in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


For the 6 years ending June 30, 1951, the 
United States spent $33,200,000,000 on for- 
eign aid. For the current fiscal year the 
Congress authorized and appropriated $7,- 
300,000.000 up to June 30, 1952. The Na- 
tional Legislature is now considering the au- 
thorization of an appropriation for the mu- 
tual security program‘for fiscal year 1953. 
The amount being requested is $7,900,000,000. 

The action by the United States in extend- 
ing aid to so many countries around the 
worle is unique in all history. Never before 
has a nation assisted with its effort and its 
substance both victors and vanquished in any 
Way comparable to what this Nation has 
done and is doing. The United States as 
the recognized leader of the free world has 
done this for the self-protection of these 
countries, for the protection of the free 
world, and for our own national security. 
United States assistance, both economic and 
military, must be measured in terms of what 
it will accomplish in attaining the mutual 
objectives of the countries of the free world. 
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There must be direct mutual advantage to us 
and to the recipients of our assistance. 

Since billions of the taxpayers’ money, 
which represents the resources and the ener- 
gy of our people, are being used to aid others, 
we should determine in carefully worked out 
policies the results which we have a just 
and reasonable right to expect in terms of 
our security. American aid is being ex- 
pended both In democracies, such as France 
and England, and in dictatorships, such as 
Spain and Yugoslavia. Constant reexami- 
nation of our foreign policy in respect to 
countries individually and collectively must 
be carried on to determine how much these 
nations are doing to assist themselves and to 
what extent they are shaping their foreign 
policies for the purpose of realizing the ob- 
jectives of the free world. Continuation of 
United States assistance and the extent of 
this assistance must be measured in terms 
of their wholehearted cooperation and in 
terms of what they are doing not only to 
increase their own security, but the security 
of the Nation from which they seek leader- 
ship and assistance. 

The subcommittee concludes from what 
we were able to learn that the Europeans are 
not investing their capital in their own 
countries, but are placing their investments 
elsewhere. On the basis of our evidence it 
would be advisable that the appropriate 
committee make a thorough study of this 
subject. 

The failure to invest in their own coun- 
tries has a retarding effect on the develop- 
ment of their industries and to this extent 
impairs their contributions to the defense 
of the free world. Europe needs the in- 
vestment of capital for the strengthening of 
the economic structure of the Continent. 

In matters of finance it is incumbent on 
the borrower to meet the terms of the lender. 
Money is not loaned and assistance is not 
given without collateral and without the 
fulfilment of certain conditions. This 
would be unfair to the lender, just as it 
would to the borrower. In expending large 
sums of money in foreign aid and in mak- 
ing available equipment to strengthen their 
forces, there are certain accomplishments 
which it is only fair and reasonable to ex- 
pect and it is within our right to request 
that the recipients of our aid do their full 
part In helping achieve the mutual objec- 
tives. We are under no obligation to spend 
a@ dollar in foreign aid except as that ad- 
vances the welfare and the interest of the 
free people of the world and the American 
people. To make it perfectly plain, there 
should be conditions attached to our aid; 
there should be definite commitments from 
those we are helping; there must be clear 
and precise conditions; and whatever we do 
in the future by the way of assistance should 
be governed on how well those conditions are 
met. 

EUROPEAN UNITY 


Our subcommittee has reported on Ger- 
many, Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, and Spain. 
The subcommittee spent considerable time 
in those countries and elsewhere in an effort 
to gain as much information on the Euro- 
pean situation as possible. The subcom- 
mittee held two conferences with General 
Eisenhower and other officials of SHAPE. 
The second meeting was at the request and 
invitation of the Allied Supreme Command 
who desired the observations made by the 
committee during its mtssion. Our conclu- 
sions tn the specific country reports coin- 
cide with general conclusions concerning the 
entire European scene, and our findings, 
the committee believes, have a bearing on 
the great and significant problem of foreign 
aid. 

Practically all the European statesmen, as 
well as our own, clearly recognize the neces- 
sity of European unity—economically, mill- 
tarily, and politically. The question of Ger- 
many as well as the problems of the other 
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countries are part and parcel of this general 
problem. Until there is complete unity of 
effort, Europe will be unable to survive eco- 
nomically or adequately develop its defenses 
to protect the continent from the possible 
encroachment and attack by the militant 
and aggressive Soviet Union. We recognize 
and applaud the efforts toward unity under 
the Schuman plan and under the current 
negotiations and agreements by the Euro- 
pean Federation for the development of a 
European army. We regret that some na- 
tions have delayed a greater progress toward 
European unity and survival. The subcom- 
mittee is of the opinion that American aid 
should be contingent upon the achievement 
of the creation of European unity, and if 
this is not made a definite condition, then 
the United States will not be assisting the 
mutual-defense program and the recipients 
of our aid 

The United States has spent over $4,000,- 
000,000 in Germany since the war. Nothing 
like this has ever happened in the annals of 
history. Chancellor Adenauer told the com- 
mittee that “without the United States, 
Europe is lost.” Western Germany has ex- 
perienced a most remarkable recovery. Al- 
though there have been general agreements, 
some factions are still bargaining, delaying, 
and arguing about controversial questions 
which tend to retard her contribution to 
western defense. There is no reason for ex- 
tending further assistance to Germany un- 
til there is concrete evidence, backed by deci- 
sive action and wholehearted cooperation in 
the defense efforts of Western Europe. This 
is what we mean by conditions of American 
aid. 

France is one nation which has received 
most extensive aid from the United States 
and under the present program of assistance 
is to receive the largest amount. 

The instability of the French Government 
is alarming. The failure to revise the tax 
structure in this country is a definite deter- 
rent to strengthening the nation. In this 
connection it should be emphasized that in 
Germany, in France, and in Italy, the inade- 
quate and archaic tax structures are such 
that the rich become richer, and the poor 
poorer. Taxes are collected by negotiation 
and there is constant tax evasion by those 
most able to pay. Although we recognize 
their great contribution—their necessary 
contribution to Indochina and their con- 
tribution to leadership on the _ conti- 
nent—we regret that the French Government 
continues to fall on technical reasons, when 
in our opinion it is completely tied up with 
their financial contribution to mutual 
security. We are not justified in pressing 
down upon the American people a heavy tax 
burden for excessive foreign aid in view of 
such conditions. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Kingdom is beset by growing 
financial difficulties. Practically every mem- 
ber of the sterling bloc is in debt to the 
dollar area. Despite a loan from the United 
States, extensive ECA assistance, and the 
transfer of $300,000,000 under the Mutual 
Security Act for the purpose of aiding the 
United Kingdom economically, Great Brit- 
ain is still in severe financial straits. This 
condition may be partly due to nationaliza- 
tion policies. At any rate, the British Gov- 
ernment has not succeeded in reorganizing 
its affairs to place the United Kingdom on 
a sound financial basis. 

The British cannot continue without out- 
side assistance and the United States is 
therefore faced with the decision of how 
much and how long will we continue to assist 
England in her struggle to recover finan- 
cially. Fundamentally, the question is, Are 
we going to continue to invest large sums 
of American money in an effort to further 
the economic cohesion of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations (sterling bloc) or 


should we enter into bilateral agreements 
with the individual members of the Com- 
monwealth? In terms of American security, 
we must examine carefully our relations with 
the United Kingdom. It is time to review 
whether the British influence in the develop- 
ment of United States policy has caused the 
loss of valuable allies in Europe and the Far 
East. 

The subcommittee believes it would be to 
the advantage of Great Britain, the Euro- 
pean community of nations, and the free 
world if Great Britain were an integral part 
of the European federation. In spite of the 
proximity of Britain to the Continent of 
Europe and in spite of Mr. Churchill’s ad- 
vocacy of the necessity of a strong and uni- 
fied Europe, Great Britain remains only an 
observer and refuses to become a participat- 
ing member of the European federation. 
The explanation of this stand on the ground 
that it might affect the Commonwealth re- 
lationship adversely appears to have little 
merit. 

British policy has met with reverses in the 
Near East at the cost of the prestige of the 
entire free world. Admittedly, the United 
Kingdom is not enthusiastically supporting 
the U. N.*s efforts in the Far East and indica- 
tions are that as an ally, much more could 
be expected in curtailing East-wide trade. 
Therefore, just as conditions should be put 
on other countries to the extent that they 
are contributing to the security of the free 
world, for the above reasons aid to the 
United Kingdom should be put on the basis 
of the contribution the United Kingdom is 
making toward that end. 


SPAIN AND YUGOSLAVIA 


These two countries are dictatorships. In 
aiding them it must be emphasized that we 
do not approve of their philosophies of gov- 
ernment. In aiding them we in no way com- 
promise with the underlying principles of 
freedom which have made the United States 
what it is today. We are spending money in 
Yugoslavia and are anticipating assisting 
Spain because we feel that expenditures in 
these two countries will increase our secu- 
rity. 

We have given aid directly to Yugoslavia, 
and in an indirect manner, through France 
and the United Kingdom, since both these 
countries have assisted this Natiin. Nego- 
tiations are currently in progress in Spain 
and further aid to Yugoslavia is being pro- 
gramed under the: Mutual Security Act. In 
Spain we desire the use of air and naval 
bases. From Spain and Yugoslavia we ex- 
pect the cooperation and assistance of their 
armies in the event of an attack by the 
Soviet Union. We are inclined to forget that 
our American way of life and our political 
institutions developed over long periods of 
time and cannot be suddenly transplanted 
into another country. We feel it is to their 
own advantage to liberalize their govern- 
ments, and at least to move in the direction 
of establishing individual freedom and to 
eliminate the hampering dictatorial regula- 
tions retarding their progress and well-being. 


OVER-ALL UNITED STATES POLICY 


The Subcommittee does not suggest that 
the United States should interfere with the 
internal affairs of other nations. However, 
the American people will object to further 
assistance to these nations if, for political 
reasons, they hesitate to meet the obligations 
freely undertaken by them. Measured in 
terms of our own security, we can weaken 
ourselves by overtaxation and at the same 
time gain little from the countries we are 
helping unless they stand ready to do what 
is necessary to strengthen themselves. This 
is not an unreasonable condition, and unless 
they are willing to take action on their do- 
mestic problems, we will help neither them 
nor ourselves by recklessly pouring out our 
money. 
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In Europe particularly, for this is where 
most of our foreign aid is being extended, 
and in other sections of the world, the in- 
vestment of the United States is increasing. 
How long we can continue the program of 
foreign aid is a question difficult to answer. 
Should we find ourselves in financial diffi- 
culty there would be no one to assist us. 
There is no one to stand back of us. A sound 
economy for the United States and for the 
free world is essential to the United States, 
for our economy must remain sound or all 
our efforts in making the free world secure 
are in vain. 

It is for us to make sure that the returns 
on our investment will be positive and tan- 
gible. There must be greater evidence of 
self-help, definite agreements, and mutual 
cooperation in order to realize the objec- 
tives of the free world. 

Aid given on a step-by-step basis in rela- 
tion to the progress made in the attainment 
of the economic, political, and military ob- 
jectives of the free world should be our 
program. 


Criticism of Office of Alien Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I released a statement why the Ameri- 
can people have no reason to feel confi- 
dence in a Government agency control- 
ling private industry. I have reference 
to what I feel to be certain maladminis- 
tration in the Office of Alien Property 
and certain comments which had been 
made indicating that the steel industry 
has nothing to fear from Government 
control. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
lease be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENaTOR WILEY CRITICIZES ALIEN PROPERTY 
ADMINISTRATION aS SAMPLE OF WHAT COULD 
HAPPEN IN GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED STEEL 
INDUSTRY—DISPUTES CONGRESSMAN McCor- 
MACK’s ASSERTIONS ON OAP 


The American people have every right to 
be concerned about governmental policies in 
administering the seized steel industry, par- 
ticularly if those nolicies in any way were to 
parallel certain incredible governmental 
shortcomings in administering quite a few 
alien properties. 


HEAVEN HELP STEEL INDUSTRIES 


If certain Alien Property policies were pur- 
sued, the American people and in particular 
stockholders of the American steel industry 
have every right to exclaim “Heaven help 
the private steel industry.” 

Fortunately, because the administration 
of the seized mills is under a glaring spot- 
light of vigorous public scrutiny, it is prob- 
able that the appalling type of certain Alien 
Property maladministration, for so long 
hidden to the public, will not occur in the 
steel industry. 

For several months, I have not commented 
publicly on this alien-property story because 
I was awaiting various reports from OAP. 
I had sent some dozen separate groups of 
inquiries there in order to secure careful 
documentation or refutation of a great many 
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charges from various responsible sources 
which had come to me. These responsible 
sources include former officials of the Alien 
Property Office, former officials of vested cor- 
porations, and other keen observers inter- 
ested in public understanding of the facts. 


GETTING OAP FACTS LIKE PULLING TEETH 


In all this time, the process of getting the 
slightest facts from the Alien Property Of- 
fice has been like pulling teeth. That Office 
is so reluctant to offer detailed information 
as to arouse the deepest suspicions on my 
part or on anyone else's part. For example, 
I sent a series of letters beginnig in Janu- 
ary asking some simple and some complex 
questions about various controlled corpora- 
tions. In months, there wasn’t even an ac- 
knowledgment of my ‘1quiries. 

Finally, came word that my specific ques- 
tions were regarded as too burdensome and 
difficult to reply to. But that lame excuse 
cannot possibly be accepted. Some of my 
questions could have been answered in a few 
minutes if there had been an inclination 
to do so. 


WHY THE IRON CURTAIN? 


The American peopde have every right to 
feel that any agency which seeks to cover 
up, to maintain an iron curtain over its ac- 
tivities, must have a great deal to fear from 
public exposure. 

Unfortunately, the members of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Subcommittee who serve on 
the new Alien Property Subcommittee, in- 
cluding our distinguished chairman, WiI_Lis 
SmirH, have been tremendously engaged in 
other judiciary tasks. For example, Senator 
SmrrH is chairman of the investigating sub- 
committee which is reviewing the (il) legal- 
ity of the President's seizure of the steel 
industry. I am hoping, however, that this 
subcommittee can get rolling before long. 
So far, no staff has been appointed, although 
Senator SMITH has been taking the matter up. 


CONGRESSMAN M'CORMACK NOT JUSTIFIED IN 
ASSERTION 


I should like now respectfully to dispute 
the April 23 House floor statement by the 
distinguished majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. McCormack. He 
chose to convey the unjustified impression 
that the administration of one particular 
ve-ted corporation, the Schering Corp., was 
a complete refutation of the charges leveled 
against the Alien Property Office. He im- 
plied that America can sit back confident 
and contented and not have the slightest 
fear about Government administration of 
any private industry, like the steel industry, 
I presume, 

I should like to state that Congressman 
McCorMack’s reference to the high price at 
which the Schering Corp. was ultimately 
sold by the Government is naturally a source 
of gratification, in that the war-claims fund 
will profit to that extent. Nevertheless, there 
were a great many aspects of the Schering 
Corp. policy upon which the Department of 
Justice was apparently extremely reluctant 
to comment, and for months it dragged its 
feet over my questions on Schering. It never 
has given a full explanation of certain ques- 
tions which I raised. 

Congressman McCorMAck, an able spokes- 
man for his party, chose to add that: 

“The Schering story is a complete refuta- 
tion of baseless, politically-inspired charges 
that inefficiency is rampant in the Office of 
Alien Property. It demonstrates that vested 
assets are administered for the best interests 
of the Nation, the Government and the 
American public.” 

Congressman McCormack courteously made 
no reference to any single source of such 
charges. But, I am glad, in view of my own 
long review of the problem and my own suc- 
cessful initiation of Senate Resolution 245 to 
investigate the agency, to assert that the 


answer to the esteemed Congressman is 
manyfold. 

First, let it be pointed out that the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Senate unanimously ap- 
proved Senate Resolution 245. It knew that 
there was some substance to the rumors 
which had been flying around regarding 
OAP—rumors existing long before I, for one, 
or the other four cosponsors entered into the 
matter. 


I AM NOT INTERESTED IN PARTISAN PHASES 


In the second place, if I or anyone else 
were interested in a partisan attack, I would 
long ago have spread publicly on the record 
the mass of allegations sent to me. But I 
have been deeply desirous of carefully sifting 
all the incoming material so as to protect any 
innocent reputations. 

Congressman McCorMack could not pos- 
sibly with justification dismiss all the 
charges, because I have, in all fairness, thu.. 
far not revealed but the tiniest fraction of 
these charges which have come to me. 

In the third place, I would just as vigor- 
ously condemn Republican-inspired bung- 
ling in private affairs—if such were ever to 
exist—as I would and do condemn Deme- 
cratic governmental bungling. 

In the fourth place, experience with no 
single corporation could possibly be a com- 
plete refutation of charges leveled against 
a@ great many other corporations. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE BLASTED OAP 4 YEARS AGO 


In the fifth place, I should like to point 
out that the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives in 1948 con- 
demned exceedingly poor administration of 
the Office of Alien Property and asked that 
the then Attorney General report back on a 
survey of improvements. Is this House ac- 
tion any source of encouragement as re- 
gards handling of the steel industry? Of 
course not. 


GRAVY HAS POURED DOWN VESTS 


In the sixth place, the administration of 
the Alien Property Office has in many in- 
stances been apparently regarded as a gi- 
gantic jackpot into which the party faith- 
ful could handsomely dip. It has been re- 
garded, to use another analogy, in many 
instances as a supergravy train, and the 
gravy has been pouring down certain vests. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ARTICLE “SHOWED UP” 
OaP 


It is interesting that in the April issue of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
magazine, Nation's Business, a skilled, inde- 
pendent researcher, Mr. Junius B. Wood, 
stated that: 

“With political plums and profits for some, 
OAP has also brought heartaches and ruin 
to others, many of them American citizens, 
when their life savings disappeared. It has 
been called a fantastic financial empire of 
little dictators.” 

In his article, Mr. Wood describes the web 
of political intrigue which has entangled 
the Office of Alien Property. He details 
some of the gravy which has been dispensed, 
some of the peculiar activities in appoint- 
ments, scme of the very questionable profit- 
making records of corporations. 

He stated: “The party organization is in 
position to control patronage. The chain is 
also unbreakable. No outsiders, not even 
Congress can intrude in this treasure house 
with its salaries and fees, thousands of jobs 
and rich future.” 

This is the judgment of Mr. Wood, to 
whom incidentally, not so much as a single 
fact was furnished by my office. I was at 
the time of the article's preparation, in but 
the opening stages of my own review. 

Other independent sources have described 
instances in the Office of Alien Property rec- 
ord as horrible examp’:s of bureaucratic 
bungling, despotic dictatio.. and other evils 
which occur when Government takes con- 
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trol of private companies. Such instances 
are almost inevitable. Human greed is such 
that certain evil consequences can be antici- 
pated whenever individuals get too much 
power and there is too little checkrein on 
them. 

I want it, however, clearly understood 
that, as I have stated many times, there has 
been a good deal of activity in the Alien 
Property Office which I regard as constructive 
and splendid on the part of industrious, con- 
scientious public servants. And I am eager 
to point out such examples and give praise 
where it is truly due. In the Schering 
Corp., for example, which was—notwith- 
standing the previous comments—handled 
admirably in a great many respects, or in 
any other corporation. 


BUREAUCRATS MIGHT WANT TO HOLD ON TO 
STEEL FOREVER 


But the American people should not be 
misled by a Congressman or anyone else 
into thinking that the United States Govern- 
ment can be entrusted with private property, 
particularly for a long t:me. 

There is every indication that certain bu- 
reaucrats in the Alien Property Office and 
certain bureaucratic appointees in the vested 
corporations have followed a policy of trying 
to hold on indefinitely to their little “em- 
pires.” Thus, some $60,000,000 of former 
enemy assets are still lying over from World 
War I, instead of having been liquidated 
long ago. No doubt there are many in 
government today who would like to hold on 
to the steel industry indefinitely. Their 
attitude is forget about the rights of pri- 
vate stockholders and bondholders. For- 
get about the rights of the geniuses of the 
free enterprise system who built the steel in- 
dustry, and who must now take Government 
orders. Let us just worship at the altar of 
Government power and Government cen- 
tralization. 

But the American pecple absolutely re- 
ject that attitude and approach. 

I believe that out of the investigation of 
the Alien Property Office will come the 
crystal-clear illustrations which I know are 
there, illustrating the evils of Government 
messing into private affairs. 

Obviously, when war broke out, the Gov- 
ernment had little alternative but to seize 
former enemy industries. But OAP certainly 
could have avoided many of the pitfalls into 
which it apparently eagerly stumbled from 
1942 onward. 

Finally, let it be noted that individuals 
have written to me and have told my office of 
money paid under the Government-con- 
trolled table for favors. They have stated 
that they will testify as to political misman- 
agement, as to deliberately rigged records, as 
to blatantly incompetent appointments 
when they are given the opportunity to do 
so by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Alien Property Affairs. 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Address Delivered 
by Hon. Edwin C. Jo..nson, of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address delivered by me at 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day banquet in 
Denver, on April 19, 1952. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Along with the customary complimentary 
reference which I shall pay to our patron 
saints whom we honor tonight I want to say, 
in all sincerity and with affectionate regard, 
this word about my two Bemocratic col- 
leagues in the House: 

Wayne ASPINALL and Byron Rocers are 
honeys. Both are experienced legislators, 
and they have that respect and the confi- 
dence of the Members of Congress on both 
sides of the aisle, and in both ends of the 
Capitol—so necessary to success in Wash- 
ington. They serve their districts with 
strict attention to detail, unusual under- 
standing and devotion, and they have legis- 
lative know-how in abundance. They love 
Colorado and her institutions, and they en- 
joy serving her. As a party, we have every 
reason to be proud of them and their good 
works. 

As a matter of fact, the whole Colorado 
delegation works as a team in Washington. 
There is a total absence of partisan politics 
in our endeavors to serve Colorado. All of 
us are very proud of that happy situation. 

This political campaign has every appear- 
ance of being America’s most interesting 
since the “Crown of Thorns and Cross of 
Gold” days of William Jennings Bryan. As 
a small boy of 12, out on the Nebraska plains, 
I remember as though it were yesterday how 
tense and excited everyone became over him. 
Wherever two or three were gathered you 
may be certain the topic of conversation was 
William Jennings Bryan. Even the school 
children were divided into two camps where 
no quarter was asked, and none was given. 
Bryan, the silver-tongued orator from the 
Platte, unknown and unheralded in the Na- 
tion, swept the 1896 convention in Chicago 
with his compelling eloquence, his young and 
captivating personality, and his bold, vigor- 
ous political assertions. He was no ap- 
peaser. He was no coward. He had a plan, 
He faced every issue squarely and he pre- 
sented a well-considered solution for every 
problem of that day, and there were very 
serious problems, then, too. 

That Bryan was no flash-in-the-pan can- 
didate is proven by the fact that practically 
every plank in the platform he advocated 
has since been written into the law of the 
land. 

Both conventions this year, like the Demo- 
cratic convention in 1896, promise to be wide 
open affairs and loaded with uncertainty 
and suspense. No one knows who will be 
nominated on either ticket, and no one can 
predict how the wheels of chance may spin 
in November. The setting is perfect for a 
William Jennings Bryan to enter either con- 
vention and walk off with the bacon. 

But at least one thing is certain tonight. 
With national politics in such a state of 
flux, there is too much unwarranted pes- 
simism in Democratic ranks an¢ too much 
unwarranted optimism among Republicans, 
Anything can happen, and something to 
our liking will happen if we get busy. It is 
high time we Democrats snapped out of it 
and started fighting. That is why I am here 
tonight. I explain my presence here be- 
cause a number of strong Colorado Demo- 
cratic papers raised their respectable and 
respective bushy eyebrows and screamed in 
unison: “Why was this ‘so-and-so’ irvited to 
make the Jackson Day talk? What is he up 
to now?” I realize, of course, that any Dem- 
ocrat who has won more than one election 
in Colorado is suspect in certain Democratic 
quarters, but these fellows are entitled to 
their opinion and perhaps justified in it. 
However, since they are not here tonight, 
may I send this message to them: “There 
isn't one thing that I want either for now 
or for the future.” 

This is the 19th of April. On April 19, 
775, Paul Revere made a midnight ride to 


tell the people that their enemies were 
marching in their direction. That is why 
I am riding this microphone tonight. 

I did not travel 2,000 miles to inject a 
shot of novocaine into the carcass of the 
Democratic Party of Colorado, or to appease 
a@ grour of jealous newspaper prima donnas, 
In al’ of my days—and my days have been 
many—never have I known the Democratic 
Party to be as low in spirit or as high in 
possibilitics as it is today. So I came here 
to stir up the voters and to prod them into 
action since action is what it will take to 
get results this year. Tonight I am itching 
for a fight, and I shall speak my mind freely. 
If a few rocks are hurled my way in the 
process, so much the better. Criticism has 
never hurt me. Sometimes it has been hard 
to take, but always it has been good for my 
soul, and it has helped my public relations. 
Incidentally, if I can add to the fierce fires 
of civil warfare now raging among the Re- 
publicans, I shall not count this day lost. 

Three weeks ago tonight President Tru- 
man, to the surprise and consternation of 
his tremendous aucience, announced a de- 
cision over which he had pondered and 
prayed for many weeks, It took strong char- 
acter, deep religious instincts, great patriot- 
ism, and sound judgment to reach that de- 
cision. President Truman is a fighter by 
instinct, and when anyone throws a hand 
grenade at him, it is his nature to hurl a 
block buster at his assailant. But this son 
of a Confederate soldier has strong convic- 
tions about the grave dangers to the Repub- 
lic inherent in a third term, and he had the 
strength of character to resist the tumult of 
the crowds, who are less considerate of tra- 
ditions in their thinking. With the shouts 
of “No, no,” ringing in his ears, as a patriot 
he quit a fight when most of all he wanted to 
make the fight of his life. 

Now it is time for his friends and fol- 
lowers to stop their blubbering and display 
some of his realism and fortitude and start 
slugging. There never was so much at stake 
as there is in this election. With the threat 
of Eisenhower and his dangerous philosophy 
of foreign entanglements and the huge ex- 
penditures abroad of men and money which 
he contemplates, and the very real threat of 
insolvency hanging over us, Americans bet- 
ter wake up before it is forever too late. 

After the unsatisfactory result we experi- 
enced with the recent and unlamented legis- 
ture, I should not need to waste much time 
arguing that this State must have two strong 
political parties. It has shocked and dis- 
tressed me greatly that stalwart Colorado 
Democrats have advocated openly and un- 
ashamed that if the Republicans nominate 
General Eisenhower the Democrats should 
nominate him also. What sort of political 
blasphemy is this? By such an act with one 
fell swoop we would destroy the two-party 
system in America—the two-party system 
which has made our experiment in democ- 
racy really work. 

Just as it is in the business world, strong 
and intense competition in politics is good 
for the people. They suffer when the parties 
are not willing to fight vigorously and to the 
last ditch for the privilege of serving them. 
If the Democrats in Colorado look for the 
easy way out now, when the challenge is so 
great and the need for our services so real, 
we will dig our grave very deep indeed, and 
the people will lose their most faithful serv- 
ant—perhaps forever. 

Listeners to the tributes paid Lincoln in 
the Lincoln Day speeches of last February 
and to the tributes paid in April to Jackson 
and Jefferson well might believe that these 
men are to be the candidates of the respec- 
tive parties in 1952. Indeed, it would be a 
happy solution to our present-day troubles 
if they were. If Jefferson or Jackson were 
running on the Democratic ticket against 
Republican Lincoln in 1952 the people could 
relax and be assured of the election of a 
really great American as President. 
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Do any of you remember the old copy- 
books of long ago? In the little old sod 
schoolhouse on the Nebraska prairie my 
teacher made me copy over and over until 
my arm was cramped many of the gems ut- 
tered by these greai patriots. I didn’t un- 
derstand them then. I hope I wnderstand 
them now; for what they said then applies 
with tremendous force today. 

Jefferson made many very wise observa- 
tions. Among them: 

“Elective government is * * * the 
best permanent corrective of the errors or 
abuses of those entrusted with power.” 

In other words, there is nothing the matter 
with us today that an election cannot cure. 

“No government ought to be without cen- 
sors: And where the press is free, no one ever 
will.” 

A free press is indeed the people's best 
protection. I have noticed that whenever 
I get out of line the press very quickly puts 
me back where I belong. 

“The maxim of buying nothing without 
the money in our pocket to pay for it, would 
make of our country one of the happiest 
upon the earth.” 

Jefferson, God bless him, knew that debt 
and sorrow are Siamese twins and that pub- 
lic debt is the real cause of inflation. 

“The true foundation of republican gov- 
ernment is the equal right of every citizen 
in his person and property, and in their 
management.” 

Those who want Washington to manage 
everybody's business would not like Jeffer- 
son; and Jefferson, I fear, would not like 
them. 

Fifty years ago John W. Daniel, Senator 
from Virginia, wrote: 

“This Jefferson had the quiet. patient, 
daring, superb courage, that looks public 
opinion in the eyes, and dares confront and 
affront it and not flinch the encoun- 
ter. * * * Jefferson was on the people’s 
side of all questions. * * * When he 
stood for Independence, his distractors said 
‘Rebel’. When he stood for justice, they 
said ‘Communist’. When he stood for re- 
ligious freedom, they cried ‘Infidel’. When 
he aroused the people against monarchy and 
concentrated power, they said ‘Demagogue’.” 

Were Senator Daniel eulogizing Jefferson 
today he might have added: 

“When Jefferson spoke up for the United 
States of America, as he did on every oc- 
casion, they screamed ‘Isolationist’.” 

Jackson was characterized by his hot tem- 
per, his great courage, his iron will and his 
fierce determination. 

He was the only President in history to 
pay off the national debt to the last penny. 
When he came into office, the Nation had 
a heavy debt for those days. After 6 years 
in office, he paid it all off, retained five mil- 
lion in the kitty and being an ardent States- 
righter, he divided up the balance among 
the States. He was the first, last, and only 
President to have no Federal debt. No won- 
der we hold a banquet in his honor. 

On one occasion when he was sailing down 
Chesapeake Bay, the waves were running 
high and an elderly gentleman on board ex- 
pressed great concern. “You are uneasy,” 
said the general to him; “you never sailed 
with me before, I see.” 

Fellow citizens, it was safe to sail with 
Jackson then, and it is safe to sail with him 
now. 

One hundred and twenty-two years ago 
they held a banquet honoring Jefferson's 
birthday just as we are holding one tonight. 
Many toasts were delivered savoring of re- 
bellion. Jackson, angered by such talk, 
arose and electrified the Nation by this tcast: 

“Our Federal Union, it must be pre- 
served.” 

Thirty years later, Lincoln becaiuc im- 
mortal by standing like the Rock of Gibral- 
tar on the principle first enunciated by An- 
drew Jackson. 
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I have placed in a frame and hung in my 
office in Washington a quotation from the 
pen of Abraham Lincoln, so apt to the pres- 
ent turmoil that one would think it was 
written today. If the task of writing the 
platform of the Democratic Party for 1952 
were delegated to me, this Lincoln quota- 
tion, without deletion or addition of a single 
word, would be that platform. Almost every 
day I take a refresher course in true Amer- 
icanism and read again and again Lincoln’s 
prophecy and his noble and inspired words 
of guidance. 

“At what point shall we expect the ap- 
proach of danger? By what means shall we 
fortify against it? Shall we expect some 
trans-Atlantic military giant to step the 
ocean and crush us at a blow? Never. All 
the armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa com- 
bined with all the treasure of the earth in 
their military chest, with a Bonaparte for 
a commander, could not by force take a 
drink from the Ohio or make a track in the 
Blue Ridge in a trial of a thousand years. 

“At what point, then, is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reach2s us it must spring up amongst us; 
it cannot come from abroad. If destruction 
be our lot we must ourselves be its author 
and finisher. As a nation of freemen we 
must live through all time or die by sui- 
cide. 

“I hope I am overwary; but if I am not, 
there is even now something of evil omen 
amongst us. I mean the increasing disregard 
for law which pervadesthe country. * * * 

“The answer is simple. Let every Ameri- 
can, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher 
of his posterity, swear by the blood of the 
Revolution never to violate in the least par- 
ticular the laws of the country, and never to 
tolerate their violation by others. * * * 
Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
the schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, in spelling books, 
and in almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. And, in short, 
let it become the political religion of the 
Nation; and let the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the grave and the gay of 
all sexes and tongues and colors and condi- 
tions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars.” 

As I listen to the Republican debates in 
the Senate, I realize how far Lincoln's party 
has drifted today from this Lincoln political 
philosophy. 

They tell this story in Minnesota: 

“By a life of toil and sweat and thrift, a 
hard-working old Swede had accumulated a 
township of fertile land in the best farming 
section of Minnesota. He had the vast herds 
of livestock which go with such a farm. He 
had a large family of stalwart sons and 
daughters, too. He had built a colonial type 
home and equipped it with every modern 
convenience known to man; but he had 
never taken time to be photographed or to 
have a portrait painted. After his funeral, 
which was an elaborate affair, his sons and 
daughters decided to bring over from the 
old country a celebrated artist to paint 
‘paw’s’ picture. The artist interviewed each 
of the dozen children in turn and made 
copious notes on every detail of their fa- 
ther’s appearance; and then he went to work. 
Finally, came the great day for the portrait to 
be unveiled. Olaf, the oldest son, who was 
now the patriarchal head of the family, made 
the official inspection. He looked at the 
portrait long and soberly. He moved over 
to one side and squinted at it; then to the 
other side. He got to his knées below it and 
looked up at it. He climbed a stepladder and 
looked down at it. He got on a chair and 
looked it straight in the eye. The artist and 
all were holding their breath for the verdict. 


Olaf wiped the beads of perspiration from 
his forehead, and sadly shaking his head 
said: “It’s the old man, all right; dere can 
be no kvestion ‘bout dat it’s him—bot 
yumping yeepers how he have changed.’” 

It’s the Republican Party, all right. There 
can be no question about that. But how 
it has changed! 

The other day General Eisenhower, from 
his ivory tower in Versailles, dispatched his 
emissary to Washington to plead with a 
committee of Congress for an appropriation 
of nearly eight billion dollars for “glo- 
baloney” spending. 

Eight billion dollars is a billion more than 
the total deposits of all the banks of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota. These 11 States have 
@ thousand powerful banks. But General 
Eisenhower, the great liberal—liberal with 
taxpayer’s money, that is—asks this Congress 
to donate that enormous sum to Western 
Europe this year. It should be pointed out 
that every cent of this huge gift is to be bor- 
rowed money. Dewey, the titular head of 
the Republican Party, made a quick trip to 
the Orient a few months ago and now wants 
the United States with the aid of American 
blood and American treasure to impose her 
will on Asia. If the voters of America do not 
put a ston to such disastrous foreign policies, 
the United States will lose the cold war and 
the hot war against communism. This 
spending spree in Europe, supported so en- 
thusiastically by General Eisenhower, and 
this meddling in the affairs of Asia so ear- 
nestly advocated by Dewey, means high taxes 
and printing press money and more and more 
inflation and these things mean misery in 
the ranks of the retired people and the work- 
ing classes in America. Oh, yes, you say, but 
what about Truman? Truman isn't running 
for President. 

The Democratic Party can win this elec- 
tion if it, like Jefferson, remains on the 
People’s side of all questions and conducts 
an aggressive and affirmative campaign with 
its eyes focused on the future. What has 
been done is done. It needles us and hurts 
our pride when the opposition smears the 
memory of Roosevelt and throws rocks at 
Truman, but the campaign of 1952 has to do 
with the next 4 years, not the last 20. It 
is a great temptation to spar heatedly with 
our tormentors. They will try to maneuver 
us into the defensive. Don’t let them get 
away with it. Let the dead past bury its 
dead; life must go on. The people want to 
know about 1953—and 4 and 5 and 6. Roose- 
velt, like Lincoln, now belongs to the ages. 
The historians will examine the records of 
yesterday and bring in a just verdict on what 
has happened. That is their job. Our job 
is to face the issue of tomorrow and not 
waste our efforts on a post mortem. Look 
forward; not backward! The Monday morn- 
ing quarterback appears very wise on Monday 
morning but where was he while the game 
was played? 

The gravest danger facing the American 
people and facing the world, too, for that 
matter, is inflation. Millions of Americans 
who saved their pennies for retirement when 
their working days were over have been made 
paupers py this monster. My mails are filled 
with pitiful letters from Colorado constitu- 
ents who, due to depreciated dollars, are on 
the verge of starvation. I wish I had time to 
read to you what Andrew Jackson said about 
this thief inflation and how it assists the 
speculator to rob labor. Jackson refused to 
take one single step which might encourage 
inflation. We who are witnesses to its 
cruelties must be equally steadfast. 

Before we cure inflation we must know its 
causes. Price controls are advanced by mud- 
dled thinkers as correct remedy. Price con- 
trols can and do hold the line against in- 
fiation temporarily if coupled with very strict 
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wage stabilization and during an emergency 
when there is great patriotic fervor in the 
land but at best controls are merely a pallia- 
tive and not a cure and sooner or later the 
pressures of cheap money break through. 

When the Federal Government spends 
more money than it collects in taxes, that is 
deficit spending. In that case, it issues 
bonds and these bonds are used as a basis 
for printing-press money and bank credits 
which result in cheaper dollars. Primarily, 
the cause of inflation is Federal deficit 
spending. 

Production of war goods is violently in- 
flationary too. But when the production of 
consumer goods becomes greater than the 
supply of money and credit, prices decline. 
So the only real cure for inflation is increased 
production of consumer goods. 

The budget request for 1953 calls for 
$14,000,000,000 of deficit spending. If Con- 
gress grants that request the dollar will lose 
more of its value and inflation will take a 
bigger toll from the unfortunate. The 
Democratic Party actively must get on the 
people’s side on this question of deficit 
spending. If we do not do so, certainly we 
are not entitled to the confidence of the 
voters. 

Another troublesome issue today is high 
taxes. Peacetime taxes have reached an all- 
time high in 1952. The annual take is now 
about $71,000,000,000. The administration 
demanded a further increase this year but 
a Democratic Congress very wisely refused 
to go along. There seems to be a mistaken 
idea that under the graduated income tax 
system the wealthy pay most of the taxes. 
That is Just not true. The big income peo- 
ple pay heavy taxes all right. In the high- 
est brackets more than 90 percent is taken 
from them but if the Government took 100 
percent of all individual incomes above $10,- 
000 the amount would only total $3,000,000,- 
000, or enough money to run the Federal 
Government 15 days. 

Today, everyone pays heavy taxes—not 
just a few rich people. A family that earns 
$3,500 pays 30 percent of that income in 
taxes—$800 in hidden and local taxes, and 
$300 in Federal income taxes. On an an- 
nual income of $4,500 the hidden and local 
taxes are $1,900 and the Federal income tax 
is $455 so that family pays 35 percent of its 
income in taxes. It is the families with 
moderate income who pay the bulk of the 
taxes in the United States today. It is 
their money that General Eisenhower is 
spending so lavishly. A way must be found 
by our party to reduce taxes without resort- 
ing to deficit spending and inflation. With 
Jefferson, let’s get om the people's side of 
this tax question. 

The objective of our foreign policy is peace 
and international understanding and coop- 
eration. We should continue to give the 
world our leadership if they want it, but we 
ought not to force it upon them or bribe 
them with huge grants. We cannot continue 
to pick up all the checks, or continue to 
furnish the men to fight their wars. Fur- 
nishing all the money and all the blood for 
everybody’s wars is downright wicked. We 
must insist upon self-reliance everywhere 
and at the same time, without either appeas- 
ing or embracing, display more firmness, 
more patience, more moderation, and more 
humility in dealing with friendly and un- 
friendly nations alike. 

Korea is a red-hot political issue and, one 
Way or another, must be brought to some 
kind of a conclusion soon. It has cost us 
dearly in blood and treasure and has made 
hundreds of millions of orientals despise us 
with consuming hatred. The Korean peo- 
ple have been destroyed literally by our war 
in their defense. I most earnestly hope we 
may never get into such @ mess again. 

Some feel the United Nations is merely a 
forum for communistic vilification. I do 
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not agree. Immeasurable good has been 
achieved in the U.N. Defamatory speeches 
there as elsewhere hurt those who utter 
them far more than the victims of the dia- 
tribes The barking dog does not bite. 
Nations are learning in the U. N. to work 
together, talk together, and plan together for 
their mutual advantage. 

The U. N. is rendering a notable world 
service and as it gains experience and as 
men and nations place greater confidence 
in its works, it will prove to be man’s one 
best hope for peace. Regardless of what 
may be said, no nation wants the ill will 
or the low opinion of other people. Truly 
we are making great progress in interna- 
tional relations. Russia feels the pinch of 
economic sanctions and now wants to rees- 
tablish trade with the western world. Pres- 
ident Truman's pet project—the point 4 pro- 
gram—which would make technical aid 
available to undeveloped areas, is the 
soundest and best idea advanced in this 
century. It does not cost much money but 
it will prove a boon to many countries. As 
it helps them it will help us too. It has 
greater possibilities for peace and widespread 
prosperity than anything proposed in our 
time. It will get the minds of men away 
from war and toward constructive things. 
But, as Mrs. Roosevelt pointed* out recently, 
we must be very careful not to force it on 
people. If Harry Truman can be induced 
to accept snother public assignment when 
he completes his great task as President I 
hope he may be placed in charge of the point 
4 program. 

The Nation's investments in public high- 
ways, reclamation, and flood control, and 
in water and soil conservation, have been 
sound and if properly managed will repay 
the Federal Treasury every cent expended. 
Such investments are not socialistic or 


dangerous to our economy. There is a great 
difference between capital investment in 
American resources and ordinary Govern- 


ment spending at home and abroad. 

This spring the United States is suffering 
widespread and terrible property damage and 
loss of life from floods. Do you know that 
$8,000,000,000 would go a long way toward 
controlling every river in the United States 
and if so expended we would never have an- 
other disastrous flood? Fort Peck Dam in 
Montana cost $100,000,000. But in 1947 it 
reduced the crest of the flood waters on the 
Missouri River by 2 feet and saved its entire 
cost in that 1 year. Three billion dollars 
would build 80 Fort Peck dams. Or $8,000,- 
000,000 would build 40 Big Thompson projects 
with its flock of reservoirs and its 13 mile 
tunnel through the Rocky Mountains. Forty 
Big Thompsons would increase the power 
capacity of the United States by 50 percent. 
That is the way to make America strong and 
powerful and her people prosperous and 
happy. We are on the wrong road when we 
place so much emphasis on war and the 
weapons of destruction and believe that there 
is security in a garrison State. 

We must go forward with Social Security, 
too. Agitating about the “Welfare State” 
will cost the opposition party more votes 
than everything we can say against them. 
Providing care for the blind, the orphan and 
the aged is practical Christianity and is some- 
thing which our party can be proud of. How« 
ever, the greatest assistance we can give our 
retired and handicapped citizens today is to 
discontinue the policies which cause infla- 
tion and take such a big bite out of their 
sustenance. 

High moral standards in the conduct of 
public office is an issue in this campaign—a 
charge calls for soul searching. The Demo- 
cratic Party must not yield first place to any 
individual, party, fraternity, church, or insti- 


tution, in demanding the highest standard of 
integrity in public office. Any public servant 
who accepts bribes or permits himself to be 
swayed in any degree by influence peddlers 
is a traitor not only to his party but to his 
country. We must not be soft toward them 
nor make the half-hearted apology that 
others have been guilty in other years and 
in other administrations. As proclaimed by 
Lincoln 100 years ago, partnership between 
the criminal elements and public office can- 
not be tolerated ‘in any degree. Faith in 
Government and in public officials is democ- 
racy’s very keystone. I have visited some 
countries during the past 5 years where graft 
among public officials is not held to be scan- 
dalous but where public office is looked upon 
generally as an opportunity for private gain. 
To refer to such a government as a democracy 
is mockery. 

In the State of Colorado we have a very 
large independent vote. If we are to win an 
election we must appeal to those inde- 
pendents. The other day the press carried 
the story that in Denver on March 15 there 
were 37,995 registered Republicans, 51,929 
registered Democrats, and 69,248 registered 
Independents. In addition there are prob- 
ably 40,000 eligible voters here who are not 
registered at all. 

Personally, I think every American should 
belong to one party or the other and from 
the precinct up participate in party affairs. 
If the people take an intcrest in operating 
the party machinery the parties will do a 
better job. But many voters have become 
disgusted with both parties and want to go 
it alone; so we must face the realities and 
direct our campaigns accordingly. 

Many Democratic candidates in Colorado 
lost their election last year because they did 
not try to appeal to the Independent voter. 
Their speeches were tuned for Democrat ears 
only. The Independent voter is intelligent. 
He is hard-headed and he is not fooled by 
political palaver and tricks. He is interested 
in his State and Nation but he is no slave 
to dogmas. We must prove our case to win 
his support. Centuries ago the Master 
pointed out that the good shepherd leaves 
the 90 and 9 in the fold to look for the 1 
lost sheep. I hope our candidates in 1952 
go after the Independent vote, hammer and 
tongs. Let's stop boasting about ‘what God- 
like creatures Democrats are and begin real- 
izing that the Independents hold the balance 
of power in Colorado. 

The Democratic Party is a nonprofit organ- 
ization with nothing to sell but it has a 
service of great value for free, which it offers 
to the people. It has patron saints, historic 
traditions, cherished principles, lofty ideals, 
and wholesome aspirations. The platform 
which it adopts in its assemblies is its con- 
tract with the people. Its agents are the 
officers who direct its affairs and those it 
nominates for public office are its ambassa- 
dors. Without evasion it assumes full re- 
sponsibility for its omissions and its com- 
missions. Assurance of its future perform- 
ance mut be appraised on its record of past 
achievement. Its only reward is the people’s 
expression of confidence in it. Its judge is 
the voter. If it does not measure up to the 
people’s ideals and the people’s needs it must 
anticipate repudiation at the polls. 

The Democratic Party of Colorado must 
accept the challenge of these stipulations 
wholeheartedly and without reservation. 
This then is the call to arms of American 
patriots. The Republic is threatened by ex- 
treme and ruinous internationalism coupled 
with cruel and arrogant miiltarism. If we 
would rally the millions of Independents of 
America to our banner we must not falter. 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln would have 
led the people’s fight against this dual- 
headed monster. We cannot do less, 
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The Real Missouri Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, a real 
tragedy is occurring in the Missouri River 
Valley, and there is a tragedy behind that 
tragedy. On Sunday there appeared an 
article by one of our best-known colum- 
nists, Drew Pearson, who frequently pre- 
sents a penetrating look into the real 
story behind such situations. I ask 
unanimous consent that an excerpt en- 
titled “The Real Missouri Tragedy,” from 
Mr. Drew Pearson's article published last 
Sunday, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RounpD 
(By Drew Pearson) 
THE REAL MISSOURI TRAGEDY 


The present Missouri River flood is the 
tenth in 10 years. During this period, exclu- 
sive of the mounting toll of the current dis- 
aster, 110 lives have been lost, property dam- 
age has exceeded $1,600,000,000 and a yearly 
average of 2,200,000 acres has been flooded. 

But the real tragedy is that this great loss 
might have been avoided if Congress hadn't 
reneged on a program of flood control and 
public power similar to that which it ap- 
proved for the Tennessee Valley 20 years ago. 
Behind this renege is a sordid tale of lobbying 
by private power companies, bent on keeping 
the flood problem of the Missouri Basin in 
the hands of the Army engineers, whose 
hatred for public power development is 
matched only by the engineers’ failure to 
cope with floods. 

How well the private power lobby has ac- 
complished its goal is attested by the fact 
that not until 1945 did Congress even consent 
to hearings on a Missouri Valley Authority 
bill. That bill was sponsored by Senator 
JaMEsS Murray, of Montana. Since then it 
has been given additional strength through 
its cosponsorship by Senators SPARKMAN and 
Hu, Alabama, and KeFauver, Tennessee, all 
three of whom know the benefits of the TVA, 
plus GIL_etTE, Iowa; Macnuson, Washington; 
HumpureY, Minnesota, and others. 

Republican Senators LANGER and YOUNG, 
of North Dakota, and Morse, of Oregon, also 
have pushed the Missouri Valley bill, together 
with Democratic Senator LeEHMaN, of New 
York. 

On the other hand, the Army engineers- 
private power lobby has received direct or 
indirect aid from GOP Senators Cain, of 
Washington, and Democratic Senator CHAVEz, 
of New Mexico. CHavez, for instance, is 
chairman of the Public Works Committee. 
Yet, though he is technically a sponsor of the 
MVA bill, he has done little to get it reported 
out of his own committee for Senate debate. 

Here are some interesting comparisons be- 
tween the Missouri Valley and the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Property damage in the Missouri Valley 
has totaled more than $1,600,000,000 in the 
last 10 years. In the same period, Tennessee 
Valley property damage has been almost 
nothing. TVA’s 23 major dams and reser- 
voirs have-made any major flood impossible. 
Chattanooga used to be flooded every year. 
Now it isn’t. 

Tennessee Valley consumers spent $52,000,- 
000 less for their electric power than the 
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national average last year. Consumers in 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, Minnesota, and the Da- 
kotas pay $100,000,000 a year more for elec- 
tricity than they would pay in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

The Tennessee Valley, once an extremely 
low-income area, has now attracted industry 
from all over the United States—so much 
so that New England businessmen protest. 
Before TVA, the seven States in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area were paying 3.4 percent 
of total Federal income taxes. Today the 
same States have doubled both their earnings 
and taxes. 


Address Delivered by Hon. A. Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia, at Celebration 
Commemorating the Two Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of King William 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the very able and interesting address de- 
livered by my distinguished colleague the 
junior Senator from Virginia (Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] at the celebration commemo- 
rating the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of King William County, at 
King William Courthouse, Va., on April 
26, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


> 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY—THE FAITH OF OUR 
FATHERS 


I never visit this historic area of the Old 
Dominion, which contributed so much to the 
birth of a nation and cradled and defended 
the infancy of our Republic, without recall- 
ing that Lord Tennyson in Locksley Hall 
called the English, whose common law be- 
came the foundation of our political insti- 
tutions, “the heirs of all the ages.” While 
it is true that our founding fathers drew 
upon the political philosophy of all the ages 
in the establishment of a new republic, they 
erected a unique superstructure upon the 
English common law when they framed in 
Philadelphia a Constitution which Daniel 
Webster said “Unites national sovereignty 
with State rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity.” Gladstone marveled at 
that achievement but the clarity of vision 
which made it possible was the interpreta- 
tion of political philosophy in terms of 
spiritual values. 

To me there is a deep significance in the 
fact that the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the establishment of King Wil- 
liam County should have occurred at a period 
in our history when we need more than ever 
before to carry out the program of the 
patriotic men and women of King William to 
reaffirm our faith in the principles for which 
our forefathers stood and our allegiance to 
individual liberty upon which our prosperity 
as well as our happiness depends. 

It pleased me very much to be invited to 
participate with you in this celebration be- 
cause among my colonial ancestors were 
the Harrisons of Charles City, the Churchills 
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of Gloucester, the Cordons of Lancaster and 
the Armisteads of Caroline. And there is 
no spot in the State which I have enjoyed 
more than Chelsea—the historic home of the 
Moores. The six Reed brothers of Richmond 
were the finest group of brothers I have 
ever been privileged to know. My first visit 
to Chelsea some years ago was with the 
senior surviving brother, William T. Reed, 
who took me for a visit to his younger 
brother, Pleas, the owner of Chelsea. Chel- 
sea, as you local people know, is an exact 
replica of the famous estate by that name 
built by Sir Thomas More on the outskirts 
of London and now a part of the London 
metropolitan area. Sir Thomas was beheaded 
by Henry VIII because he dared to chal- 
lenge the ancient doctrine of the divine 
rights of kings. In 1935 the Catholic Church 
made Sir Thomas More a saint but we in 
Virginia paid tribute to his stand for free- 
dom long before that time. 

Chelsea was built by Augustine Moore, a 
direct descendant of Sir Thomas. His son, 
Bernard, married Gov. Alexander Spotts- 
wood's older daughter, the great-grandmoth- 
er of Robert E. Lee, who sacrificed fortune and 
assumed that he was sacrificing fame in 
turning down command of the Union Army 
to fight with the South for a principle of 
government. Governor Spottswood’s younger 
daughter, Dorothea, married Nathaniel West 
Dandridge, a cousin of Martha Washington 
and their daughter, Dorothea, married Pat- 
rick Henry, the sparkplug of the Revolution. 

On each visit to Chelsea I have thought 
of the day in 1716 when Governor Spotts- 
wood and his Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe met at Chelsea to start their long jour- 
ney by horseback, first to Governor Spotts- 
wood's country place, Germana on the Rap- 
idan, which during my childhood was owned 
by my grandfather, A. G. Willis of Culpeper, 
and then on across the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains by way of Swift Run Gap where a white 
man for the first time beheld the beauty 
of the Shenandoah Valley. By a happy co- 
incidence both of your present Senators were 
represented in that exploration trip—Sena- 
tor Byrp by William Byrd of Westover and 
I by Dudley Digges, a descendant of Sir 
Dudley Digges, of the London Co., who sent 
John Smith and the first settlers to James- 
town in 1607. 

Many of the first settlers of King William 
County were descendants of English royalty. 
John West, for instance, the first chief of 
militia in King William, was a descendant 
of Capt. John West, the first white settler 
on the Pamunkey Neck. Capt. John 
West was a Governor of Virginia and a 
brother of the third Lord Delaware. Many 
of the present King William families can 
trace their lines back to Alfred the Great 
and Robert the Bruce but it should be a 
source of greater pride to them to know 
that their ancestors became leaders in the 
movement to build, as I have said, upon 
their English heritage of Magna Carta and 
Bill of Rights the memorable structure of 
constitutional liberty. 

In that fight they were led by men like 
Carter Braxton, who as a young member of 
the Burgesses signed the tax protest resolu- 
tions of 1769, attended the Conventions of 
1774, "75, and '76 and was elected to Congress 
in 1776 on the death of Peyton Randolph. 
He not only signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence but showed his loyalty to the basic 
ideals of that document by supporting 
Jefferson’s bill for religious freedom in the 
General Assembly of 1785. 

I could speak at length of the qualities 
and exploits of the settlers of King William 
and of their descendants who have responded 
in every crisis down to our own time in the 
person of the gallant General Puller but that 
is unnecessary on this occasion. You know 
your county history better than I. The 
portraits on the walls of this historic court 
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house are evidence of your regard for your 
forebears but they and many others are 
remembered in a more significant way. 
They have what Pericles called “the grand- 
est of all zepulchres * * * a home in 
the minds of men, where their glory remains 
fresh to stir to speech or action as the occa- 
sion comes by * * * their story is not 
graven only on stone over their native earth, 
but lives on far away, without visible symbol, 
woven into the stuff of other men’s lives.” 

I come here today not primarily to con- 
gratulate you on your heritage but to remind 
you of its significance and of the responsi- 
bility which we all have to cherish and pre- 
serve it. 

Your ancestors and mine brought to the 
new world a concept of government based 
on such great documents as magna charta. 
They help develop this concept into a system 
which I have described by the term “con- 
stitutional liberty.””. That term should be 
more than a mere label to us. We should 
realize that it includes a conception of hu- 
man rights and ethical principles based upon 
the teachings of the Bible and teachings held 
in common by all the great religions of man- 
kind. But, as developed in the United States, 
it is a unique system under which private 
but properly regulated enterprise in a capi- 
talistic system and personal freedom in a 
representative democracy are closely inter- 
woven. Our economic freedom is made pos- 
sible only by our political freedom. On the 
other hand, political freedom can be sus- 
tained—as other nations have found to 
their sorrow—only so long as there is eco- 
nomic freedom to support it. 

The freedoms which we cherish are threat- 
ened from abroad by communism and at 
home by those who are willing to override 
constitutional restraints to reach an imme- 
diate objective deemed by them to be for 
the general welfare. The Communists, and 
we have entirely too many of them in our 
Own country, center their attack upon the 
Bible and faith in God because they clearly 
recognize the fact that in a political and 
economic system which contemplates human 
slavery no voluntary slave can be made of a 
man who knows the Bible and has a firm 
faith that “God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

Our founding fathers were versed, as I 
have said, in the English common law. As 
pointed out in a brilliant address by Dean 
Clarence Manion, of Notre Dame University, 
entitled “The Founding Fathers and the Nat- 
ural Law,” all American lawyers of the Revo- 
lutionary period were familiar with Coke's 
report of Calvin's case in which he said: 

“The law of nature was before any judicial 
or municipal law (and) is immutable. The 
law of nature is that which God at the time 
of creation of the nature of man infused into 
his heart for his preservation and direction; 
and this is the eternal law, the moral law, 
called also the law of nature.” 

These American lawyers also were familiar 
with Sir William Blackstone, who said in his 
Commentaries: 

“When the Supreme Being formed the 
universe and created matter out of nothing, 
he impressed certain principles upon that 
1..atter from which it can never depart and 
without which it would cease to be. * * * 
Man considered as a creature must necessar- 
ily’ be subject to the laws of his Creator. * * * 
It is necessary that he should in all points 
conform to his Maker's will. * * * This 
will of his Maker is called the law of na- 
ture. * * * This law of nature being coeval 
with mankind and dictated by God Himself, 
is superior in obligation to any other; no 
human laws are of any validity if contrary 
to this; and such of them as are valid de- 
rive all their force and all of their authority 
from this origin. * * * Hence it follows that 
the first and primary end of human laws ts to 
maintain these absolute (God-given) rights 
of individuals.” 
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It is an indubitable fact that the found- 
fing fathers found the Bible to be the best 
lamp to their feet in charting a pathway 
for personal freedom. What were the truths 
they held to be self-evident? Namely that 
men were created by God and equal in His 
sight and before laws based upon His teach- 
ings. “That they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator, with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” Jefferson, who Adams said 
was selected to draft this Declaration because 
of his felicity of expression, was never more 
felicitous than in the choice of those words 
“pursuit of happiness.” We have no inalien- 
able right to the possession of happiness 
but merely to an opportunity to pursue it 
and implicit in that opportunity ts the right 
to acquire and to possess property—a right 
recognized throughout the Bible and especi- 
ally in the Ten Commandments, where we 
are commanded not to covet or to steal the 
property of others. 

This Declaration of Independence was far 
more than a protest against petty tyrannies. 
It was a declaration not merely of the with- 
drawal of some colonies from an empire but 
of the inherent and inalienable freedom of 
men—of men as individuals, anywhere, al- 
ways. It was a declaration of faith, also, that 
this freedom is of God, not of kings, parlia- 
ments, or governors. 

In giving voice to those sentiments Jef- 
ferson, as I have previously indicated, was 
the heir of all the ages and drew upon the 
accumulated political philosophy of history. 
But the convictions that somehow liberty 
inheres from the divine order of things, 
and that peasant and potentate stand equal 
in the sight of God—thie is the possession 
largely of people who also have possessed 
the Bible. 

That was the kind of declaration that the 
great Carter Braxton of King William signed 
and which his neighbor Benjamin Harrison, 
in the nearby county of Charles City, signed. 
And that was the underlying theory of a new 
experiment in government which derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
implemented by the Philadelphia Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. And that is the 
theory of government which the committee 
seeks to destroy. 

But at home the threat to that form of 
government comes from a different source. 
“Power tends to corrupt,” said Lord Acton, 
“and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
We now have a Federal Government cor- 
rupted by the power that flows from unprec- 
edented spending. 

The most serious angle of the corruption 
of our Government actually is not the fail- 
ings of some dishonest or unethical individ- 
uals but a trend which was described by the 
French philosopher Montesquieu when he 
said: “The corruption of any government 
generally begins with the corruption of its 
principle, and the duration of any given 
form depends upon the persistence in a 
given society of the particular principle 
which is characteristic of that form.” 

When a constitutional government, such 
as ours, abandons constitutional restraints 
on the specious plea that the end justifies 
the means, the stage has been set for the 
undermining of public integrity. Those 

early Virginians who helped to frame our 
Constitution wisely decided that our Fed- 
eral Government should be one of limited 
powers and that it ought to do only those 
things which the States, the localities, or 
individuals could not adequately do for 
themselves. When they authorized the cen- 
tral government to provide for the “general 
welfare,” they meant that the exercise of 
the specific powers delegated to the central 
government should be exercised only for 
the general welfare. To make it clear that 
the general welfare clause was not a gen- 
eral grant of powers the founding fathers 
included this language in the first 10 amend- 
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ment to the Constitution: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” But when President Roosevelt 
elected to use the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution as an unlimited grant 
of power to the Congress and finally suc- 
ceeded in appointing a Supreme Court that 
would uphold that viewpoint, he set in mo- 
tion a trend of government which recently 
resulted in the astounding seizure of the 
steel industry. Would that we could con- 
sider that unauthorized exercise of power 
by President Truman as the misguided ef- 
fort of a noble heart to promote general 
welfare. But when in great alarm over the 
ultimate destruction of the inalienable right 
of the pursuit of happiness, including the 
right to acquire and peaceably possess prop- 
erty, we ask: “Mr. President, why did you 
take without compensation and in violation 
of the fifth amendment of our Constitution 
the private property of steel companies?”— 
echo answers “Philip Murray.” 

There have been some in our midst who 
have been seduced by the dulcet plea of 
the benefits of Federal spending;-of Federal 
aid to education, for instance and the seizure 
of off-shore oil reserves of a limited number 
of coastal States to be distributed for edu- 
cational purposes in all of the States. In 
fact, some followers of the New Deal-Fair 
Deal-spending program appear to think that 
our favorite hymn, Come Thou Fount of 
Every Blessing, Tune Our Hearts To Sing 
Thy Praise, was dedicated to a Federal dis- 
penser of pap and patronage. The Commu- 
nists tell the people of the free nations of 
Europe “join us and we will give you a higher 
standard of living.” In this country power- 
hungry bureaucrats tell our people the same 
thing. But our greatest President of mod- 
ern days, Woodrow Wilson, was voicing the 
viewpoint of the founding fathers when he 
said: “I don't want a smug lot of experts 
to sit down behind closed doors in Wash- 
ington and pay providence to me.” And 
that is the viewpoint which Senator Byrrp 
and I have been endeavoring to maintain in 
Washington for the past 19 years. We be- 
lieve that once we abandon the faith of 
our fathers we will be moving as that great 
lawyer and zealous patriot, Dean Manion, 
recently said in Washington: “In u fog.” In 
that splendid address Dean Manion told of 
a@ case he handled of a collision in a fog of 
two ships on the Great Lakes in which all 
witnesses from both ships testified that they 
were doing the right thing. But when the 
trial judge commented on that testimony 
and added: “Yet the collision occurred,” one 
lawyer in the case promptly replied: “The 
only right thing that could have been done, 
Your Honor, on that occasion was to lift the 
fog.” 

During recent years we in Virginia have 
been acutely aware of the general trend of 
the central government to what is called 
statism. We are convinced that the only way 
to lift the fog in which our ship of state 
is now being navigated is to return to the 
faith of the founding fathers. Segments of 
the press have condemned the unrelenting 
fight of southern Senators against a social- 
istic measure like the FEPC and against the 
clearly unconstitutional proposal that a 
State poll tax as a prerequisite to voting shall 
be outlawed by an act of the . But 
that fight is but a symbol of the fight that 
we from Virginia and we of the South have 
been making to defend the theory that the 
individual is sacred and precious and that 
he bas natural rights even against the State. 
We cannot compromise with those who say 
that a little socialism will do no harm if it 
nrakes our immediate lives more comfortable. 
And the seizure of the steel mills thickens 
the fog in which we are Operating and in- 
creases the doubt as to when and where a 
fateful collision will occur. We need to heed 








the solemn injunction of our greatest po- 
litical philosopher, Thomas Jefferson, who 
said: “In questions of power, then, let no 
more be heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” 

The challenge to us today is not to use 
the past as a pillow on which to dream of 
the conquests of by-gone days, but rather 
as a font from which we may draw inspira- 
tion for new victories. 

In the words of your former distinguished 
neighbor, Thomas Lomax Hunter: 


“Virginia, turning proudly from her past, 
With soul elate 
And eager eyes steadfast, 
Looks forward to her fate. 
There is a challenge in that honored past 
To every ardent and aspiring son, 
That gives him summons, like a bugle blast, 
To high adventures soon to be begun. 
New battles to be won. 
O spirit of Virginia, with your knightly 
blade, 
On all true shoulders lay your accolade, 
And bid each son arise, 
New purpose in his heart, 
New fire in his eyes, 
Resolved to see Virginia play her part 
In that high place the gods for her did 
plan— 
The van.” 





An Effective Military Policy for the United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest expressions that has been 
published with reference to what should 
be our military policy was contained in 
an address by former President Herbert 
Hoover and published in the May issue 
of the Reader’s Digest. In comment- 
ing on that statement, Gen. Brice P. 
Disque said: 

No Regular Army officer of my acquaint- 
ance, and for whom I have respect, will ques- 
tion Mr. Hoover's military proposals. 


At the close of Mr. Hoover's statement, 
which I am inserting as part of my re- 
marks, I am including statements of ap- 
proval from other leading generals, as 
well as admirals and high ranking offi- 
cials of the various departments of this 
Government. 

1 hope every Member of both Houses of 
Congress will take the time to read and 
study this statement of Mr. Hoover, out- 
lining the program we must follow if this 
country is to enjoy peace and safety, 
now and for generations to come. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement referred to 
follows: 

There is in Europe today no such public 
alarm over the imminence of Communist 
invasion as has been fanned up in the United 
States. No Western European nation has 
declared emergencies or propagandized war 
fears as Washington has. Not one conducts 
such exercises in protection from bombs as 
we have had in New York. 

I recently made an inquiry from European 
sources as to why they calculate this risk of 
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invasion as so much less than does Wash- 
ington. Their reasons were: 

Russian ground armies could have overrun 
Western Europe in a 2-month campaign any 
time in the past 5 years and can no doubt 
do it during several years to come. That 
they have not done so seems proof that the 
Kremlin can see no final military victory. 
The Russians know they cannot invade the 
United States with armies, however much 
they might trouble us with bombs. There- 
fore, these observers said, the Russians have 
no taste for a war in which they cannot 
effectively destroy their enemy. 

The Kremlin realizes that invasion of 
Western Europe would add a dozen nation- 
alities to the centrifugal oppositions which 
already trouble them from the 30-odd 
nationalities they dominate. 

The Kremlin knows that the industrial 
potential they would secure by an invasion 
is mostly an illusion. If Western Europe 
were blockaded by the Americans or British, 
and Russian transport into Europe were para- 
lyzed by bombing, Europe would be without 
oil, 30 percent short of other fuel, 25 percent 
short in food, and without nonferrous and 
hardening metals. Under such a blockade, 
industrial production would diminish rap- 
idly and ultimately fail. 

The Communists know that if they invade 
Western Europe their own war potential will 
be destroyed by an atomic war from the air 
and a blockade from the sea, even if they 
succeed on land. 

Furthermore, the opportunities for the 
Kremlin are in Asia; its face is turned East. 

Finally, these observers said that Stalin 
has every reason to be satisfied with the 
progress of economic confusion in the United 
States and in Western Europe. 

I cannot say whether these assumptions 
are correct. But they do contribue to West- 
ern Europe’s lack of hysterics and, therefore, 
their lack of hurry to arm. In any event, 


the whole European situation requires that 


we in the United States recalculate our own 
risks and reconsider the possible alternatives. 

The outstanding phenomenon in the 
United States is the dangerous overstrain- 
ing of our economy by our gigantic defense 
expenditures. The American people have not 
yet felt its fullimpact. Yet we already suffer 
from the blight of inflation and confiscatory 
taxes. 

We are actually in a war economy, except 
for world-wide shooting. We are diverting 
more and more civilian production to war 
materials. We are placing a greater portion 
of our manpower under arms. All this cre- 
ates scarcity in civilian goods and increased 
spending power, both of which fan the flames 
of inflation. 

Our standard of living will be reduced in 
millions of families. Lifetime savings will 
be taken from millions of other families. 
Rising prices are coming through the 
kitchen, while taxes are invading our homes 
through the front door. 

These buge taxes, already overstraining 
our economy, have probably reached the 
point cf diminishing return. If all remain- 
ing wntaxed income above that level of the 
salary and expense allowance of a United 
States Senator were confiscated, it would 
bring; only about $2,000,000,000 annually to 
the Federal Treasury. That would last less 
than 10 days. And that assumes that these 
taxpayers would continue to work for noth- 
ing, which they will not do. 

It is the average family who pays the bulk 
of taxes, both income and hidden. Among 
them are corporation taxes. These are ulti- 
mately passed on to their customers or the 
corporations would quickly go bankrupt 
The double effect of inflation and taxes is 
indicated by the fact that a family with 
$3,000 net annual income 10 years ago must 
now cain over $6,000 to maintain the same 
standard of living. This cannot go on. A 
man may carry a load of 300 pounds across 


the room, but he will break his back if he 
carries it around the block. 

In view of these rising pressures, the Con- 
gress should again reexamine our situation. 
I believe there is a strategy more effective 
than that now being followed to check the 
Communist menace in the long run and at 
the same time to lessen our domestic dangers. 

The only way to save Europe from destruc- 
tion is to avoid world war III. The real de- 
terrent which our country can contribute to 
that end is, in cooperation with the British, 
to expand our already strong air forces and 
navies up to a striking force. The Commu- 
nists know that such a striking force could 
destroy their military potential if they 
started an invasion. And this applies to 
aggression against other non-Communist 
countries as we well as Western Europe. 

The only way we can hold the initiative 
in this cold war is not to scatter our ground 
armies all around the 25,000 miles of Commu- 
nist borders but to concentrate on a highly 
mobile striking force by air and sea. 

We should furnish such munitions as we 
can afford to other nations who show a de- 
termined will to defend themselves. 

To maintain the economic strength of the 
United States does not permit our building 
up great ground armies in addition to over- 
whelming air and sea forces and supply of 
munitions to other nations. If our economy 
should collapse, Stalin’s victory would be 
complete. We cannot take that risk. 

True friendship with Western European 
nations requires they be told in no uncer- 
tain terms that the limit of our economic 
aid is this deterrent air and sea power and 
munitions. Protected by this shield, we ex- 
pect them to realize that ground armies are 
Europe’s own problem. We should state that 
we will send no more ground troops. 

Recalculation of our policies along these 
lines would greatly reduce our economic 
risks. By restricting our ground armies and 
ultimately reducing them to the force neces- 
sary to protect our homeland and our essen- 
tial air bases, we could return thousands of 
young men to their shops, farms, and col- 
leges. We could apply real brakes upon the 
drift to inflation; we could avoid increase in 
taxes. But, above all, we could better halt 
the spread of Communist imperialism. 

It has been said that in these evil times 
peace can be preserved only through 
strength. That is true. But the center and 
final reserve of strength of the free world 
lies in the North American Continent. 
Nothing must be permitted to weaken this 
bastion. 

I pray that we shall have peace and preser- 
vation of our American way of life. I hold 
firmly to the belief that world war III is 
neither necessary nor inevitable. 


The country should know that men of 
great experience and high rank from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force and diplomatic 
service have endorsed Mr. Hoover's address: 

Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wederaeyer: “I com- 
pletely concur with ex-president Hoover. 
He recognizes the importance of conserving 
our manhood while exploiting to the fullest 
degree our technological and industrial 
superiority. Translated into military forces, 
this means air power supplemented by sea 
power and minimum ground forces.” 

Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves: “I hope that 
Mr. Hoover's words will not be ignored. The 
great danger of our position is overextension 
in our commitments, both economic and 
military. Our military policy should be 
based on air and sea where our great techni- 
cal capabilities can be put to best advan- 
tage.” 

Lt. Gen. Harold L. George: “The address 
contains the basic elements around which 
should be developed our national and mili- 
tary policy. A powerful American Air Force 
constitutes the greatest possible power to 
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preserve peace in this unsettled world. Even 
this great Nation cannot afford to spend vast 
billions of dollars indiscriminately over a 
period of years to create a great Army, a great 
Navy, a great Air Force, and provide military 
equipment for other nations, without eco- 
nomic bankruptcy. Unless our economic 
structure is kept strong, we cannot for long 
maintain the military strength essential for 
Our survival.” 

Maj. Gen. Hugh Knerr: “Russia has no 
cause to fear land armies. The industrial 
power of the United States is the only enemy 
that Russia fears. Therefore, we should 
make certain that nothing undermines this 
potential. The United States possesses all 
the aces—air power and sea power—but for 
some reason persists in discarding them and 
playing with deuces. We are eroding away 
our superiority through an unwillingness to 
face reality.” 

Admiral William H. Standley, former Chief 
of Naval Operations and Ambassador to 
Russia: “I am in entire accord with Mr. 
Hoover's address. His statements cannot be 
denied. Since my return from duty in Rus- 
sia, and from knowledge of actual conditions 
there, I have persistently contended that a 
shooting war with Russia is very improbable. 
Stalin knows the policies the United States 
is pursuing will wreck our capitalistic system 
just as surely and possibly more quickly than 
would a shooting war, so why should Moscow 
bring on a shooting war? I hope the Ameri- 
can people can be informed in time. It is 
later than they think.” 

Admiral Harry E. Yarnell: “I endorse Mr. 
Herbert Hoover's speech 100 percent. If our 
leaders would follow his advice, we would 
soon be out of this mess we are now in.” 

Admiral William V. Pratt, former Chief of 
Naval Operations: “I agree with every word 
of Mr. Hoover's talk.” 

Henry P. Fletcher, former Under Secretary 
of State and Ambassador to Chile, Mexico, 
Belgium and Italy: “I am in entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Hoover that our foreign policy 
should be reexamined in view of the chang- 
ing world situation. It is leading us not only 
to the verge of financial bankruptcy but also 
toward the bankruptcy of our democratic 
ideals. 

“I sincerely hope that this address will be 
pondered and appraised by our people, the 
Congress and the administration on the high 
plane and in the same patriotic spirit which 
inspired it.” 

William R. Castle, former Under Secretary 
of State and Ambassador to Japan: “This 
presentation squarely and honestly faces the 
problems we have to solve. Unless our aid 
is given more wisely and only to those willing 
to help themselves, we shall lose the cold 
war—and our own security.” 

Hugh Gibson, former Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, Poland, Switzerland, and Brazil: “I 
hope our people will follow this wise counsel 
as to measures necessafy to safeguard our 
national welfare.” 

Spruille Braden, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and Ambassador to Argentina, 
Colombia and Cuba: “As an American citizen 
I am grateful for the wisdom and patriotism 
of Mr. Hoover’s address. I pray that our 
people take it to heart and insist that our 
policies be guided by it.” 

Joseph P. Kennedy, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain: “Mr. Hoover has done many 
noble things for our country, but this address 
must be classed as the greatest.” 

Arthur Bliss Lane, former Ambassador to 
Poland: “It is a splendid address. Our for- 
eign policy must be realistically and ethically 
rebuilt if we are to regain our prestige 
abroad and effectively defend our own na- 
tional security.” 

Jesse Jones, former Secretary of Commerce, 
Chairman of the RFC: “I believe Mr. Hoover 
speaks the thoughts and feelings of a great 
majority of the American people.” 
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Big Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of this week the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. SpaRKMAN], chairman of 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 
spoke here in Washington at the annual 
meeting of the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations. In his 
address, the Senator called upon small- 
business organization to concentrate on 
the specific problems of small, inde- 
pendent business rather than vitiating 
their effectiveness by attacking every- 
thing about life in America today which 
they deem undesirable. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the Senator’s ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the Con- 
ference of American Small Business Organi- 
zations, being here with you today is some- 
thing of a double pleasure. That is because 
you are gathered in a dual capacity. First, 
as individuals you are small-business men 
with your own specific problems. Secondly, 
and in a much broader sense, you are mem- 
bers of groups devoted to advancing the 
general welfare of all small business. 

While there are almost 4,000,000 small en- 
terprises in this country, they are repre- 
sented by a mere handful of organizations. 
That is all the more reason why it is hard to 
overemphasize the tremendous opportuni- 
ties for constructive action open to any 
small-business association which is willing 
to tackle basic small business problems. 

You all know that until relatively recent 
years American small business has been a 
generally neglected segment of our economy. 
The broad base of our industrial and com- 
mercial life had been pretty much taken 
for granted. When the press of problems 
caused it to speak, its voice, weak and scat- 
tered, has been all but drowned out by the 
clamorous chorus of more powerful special 
interest groups—big agriculture, for instance, 
big labor, and, of course, big business. 

Insofar as the assertion of equality with 
these is concerned, I am all for big little 
business. By that I mean simply this: The 
vast mass of small-business units must 
achieve an identity of interest and of group 
purpose if they are to receive the attention 
which they are entitled to by their collec- 
tive importance. That is why those orani- 
zations which speak for small busines: to- 
day have an unparalleled opportunity to 
promote the interest of the small-business 
man. They are his long-awaited voice. 

There is today a need to speak out strongly 
about many small-business problems. These 
problems are more or less peculiar to and 
trouble most directly the operators of small 
companies. They are specific problems, tied 
in closely with the difficulties inherent in 
any effort to conduct a business enterprise 
for profit in the midst of a defense mobili- 
zation program. They are concrete prob- 
lems. 

Just from my daily talks with small-busi- 
ness men who come with their troubles to 
see me as chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, I could cite offhand a 
score of areas in the field of military pro- 
curement, financial aid, tax burdens, mate- 
rial allocations, and monopolistic practices 
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which create much greater hardships for 
the small-business man than for his larger 
and more powerful competitors. 

I mention this, and I want to stress it, 
because I have noticed a tendency by some 
groups organized primarily to help small 
business seemingly—as I see it—to take the 
whole world for their province and to weaken 
their case by broadside attacks on everything 
about life in America today which they deem 
undesirable. 

While not wishing to debate the right or 
wrong of this approach, I do want to sug- 
gest that friends of small business can per- 
haps be most effective by concentrating on 
those problems which are troubling small- 
business men the most. 

For example, there comes to mind one as- 
sociation of small-business men which re- 
cently promulgated a sort of manifesto. 
This document ranged all the way from de- 
ploring an alleged decline of spiritual val- 
ues in this country to voicing opposition to 
any form of world government. 

Again, I do not question these tenets. I 
merely inquire as to their direct applica- 
bility to the problems—let us say—of the 
small aluminum fabricator who, cut off 
from materials for civilian production, is 
operating below the break-even point and 
has been trying since Korea to obtain a de- 
fense contract so he can hold his business 
together. 

Or of the small retailer who stocked up 
with high-cost inventories in anticipation 
of shortages and now finds himself being 
squeezed in a price war started by his larger 
competitors; or again of the manufacturer 
who is being backed to the wall because 
after paying his taxes he cannot maintain 
adequate research and development pro- 
grams and thus hope to keep pace with his 
wealthier rivals in the race for consumer ac- 
ceptance of his products. 

This same small-business group called for 
the elimination of Communists in Govern- 
ment and opposed Federal aid to education, 
social-security taxes on the self-employed, 
and compulsory health-insurance programs. 

A principal recommendation was a very 
generalized plea for economy in government. 
That brings me to another point. I cannot 
recall having spoken to anyone in recent 
years who is not in favor of reducing non- 
essential Federal outlays. The Appropri- 
ations Committees of the Senate and the 
House wrestle with this problem constantly. 
The rate of Federal spending is a concern, 
and properly so, of all of us. 

Here again, however, we run into the prob- 
lem of the specific versus the general. As a 
legislator whose business it is to deal with 
such national budgetary matters, I can tell 
you that I am not very much helped, nor are 
my colleagues in Congress helped, by vague, 
generalized, and often merely emotional 
pleas for reducing the Federal budget. But 
we would gladly welcome anyone who comes 
with sharpened pencil and indicates specific 
items of expenditures which could safely be 
eliminated without detriment to the needs 
of our people. That is not as easy as many 
suppose. 

I often wish that those who complain most 
bitterly about the Federal budget would 
adopt a somewhat more realistic approach 
to the problem, the opposite type of ap- 
proach, for instance, than that taken last 
year by a small magazine with a large cir- 
culation. The article carried this headline: 
“In Washington, it’s waste as usual.” 

The author used some statistics to com- 
pare the expenditures of various executive 
departments for the years 1940 and 1950. I 
have no quarrel with these figures, but I do 
question the conclusion drawn from them. 

For instance, the appropriation for the 
independent offices increased from about 
$3,000,000,000 in 1940 to some $9,000,000,000 
in 1950, an upswing of about 300 percent. 
That is one of the examples cited in this 
article read by millions to prove the present 








fiscal irresponsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Nonetheless, let us look for a moment at 
the money voted for the independent offices. 
The first thing that strikes you is that $837,- 
000,000 was appropriated for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in 1950. There was no 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1940. There- 
fore, one way to save $837,000,000 in 1950 
would have been to eliminate the Atomic 
Energy Commission. I have yet to hear 
that proposed, although it might please the 
Russians. 

Then again, $8,500,000 was appropriated 
for the Selective Service Commission in 1950. 
There was no Selective Service Commission 
at the time the 1940 appropriation bill was 
passed. Is it desirable today to curtail this 
agency? 

In 1940, for another example from this 
same independent offices bill, the Veterans’ 
Administration spent $561,000,000. Ten 
years later Congress voted more than $5,000,- 
000,000 for this agency. The reasons for 
this increase are too obvious to mention. 
Incidentally, figures for the Department of 
Agriculture were not cited. There hap- 
pened to be a substantial decrease in the ap- 
propriation for this Department in 1950 com- 
pared with 1940. 

In the same independent offices bill, let 
us now select a civilian-type agency, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, lest 
it seem we are taking examples of increases 
stemming wholely from past wars or to ward 
off the threat of war. We find that in 1940 
Congress voted $5,370,000 to operate the SEC. 
In 1950, the sum was $5,750,000, an increase 
of but $380,000. That is not very much 
when you consider the increased costs be- 
tween those years of conducting any siz- 
able operation, private or public. 

Not long ago I heard the able mayor of 
Birmingham, W. Cooper Green, remark that 
outside of programs having to do with na- 
tional defense, the Federal Government ex- 
penditures have actually grown less in the 
past 20 years than have our State govern- 
ments and most of our city governments. 

He pointed out, for example, that while 
the Federal Government, outside of defense 
activities, has increased to four times its size 
in 1929, the State government is six times 
bigger today than it was at that time. 

Here is a point I would like to emphasize 
as strongly as I know how. Exclusive of 
those items connected with past, present, 
and possible future wars, the National Gov- 
ernment, in spite of increasing demands 
made upon it, has not frown as rapidly as 
have the State governments. This is meant 
in no way as a criticism of the State govern- 
ments. It is simply an effort to keep the 
record straight. 

Federal expenditures in the fiscal year 
1953 are estimated at slightly more than §85,- 
000,000,000, which is more than twice the 
amount the Government spent in 1950, the 
last fiscal year before the attack on Korea, 
But then three-fourths of the total expendi- 
tures in 1953 will go for major national se- 
curity programs—the military services, 
atomic energy, defense production and civil 
defense. Expenditures for all other Govern- 
ment programs combined have actually de- 
clined since 1950 by an estimated $2,000,000,- 
000. 
Nonetheless, I have been in the forefront 
with those who believe that substantial cuts 
must be made in the fiscal 1953 budget and 
I would like to see, if possible, the reduction 
amount to around $10,000,000,000. The busi- 
ness community should be a valuable source 
of advice in any such undertaking simply 
because businessmen themselves must devote 
some time each day to the management of 
their own fis2al problems. We also know 
that when they are at their own desks pon- 
dering these problems no detail no matter 
how small escapes their consideration. They 
think precisely. The same kind of pin-point 
thinking must be employed when reductions 
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in the Federal budget are under considera- 
tion. 

It is my belief that many responsible busi- 
nessmen, both large and small, are aware of 
the basic realities regarding the emergency 
costs which the Government in today’s trou- 
bled world must face. 

The dog-eat-dog capitalism of the last cen- 
tury has gradually given away to a new con- 
cept of the role of business in our national 
life. Business management is assuming the 
status of a profession. The robber barons of 
bygone days, who milked our railroads, utili- 
ties, banks, and natural resources of the last 
drop of profits, have been superseded by in- 
dustrial statesmen, such as Philip Reed 
of General Electric, Jay Hormel, Beardsley 
Ruml, Marion Folsom and, of course, Paul 
Hoffman. 

And since this quality is a state of mind, a 
point of view, it does not depend on size. 
Many of the most progressive businessmen I 
know are owners and managers of small en- 
terprises. Their primary objective is still, 
of course, to make money. Hand in glove, 
however, with the desire for profits goes a 
sense of social obligation to employees and 
to the community. As one business periodi- 
cal recently stated: “There is a growing tend- 
ency on the part of blue-chip management 
to regard a. job in the company as a kind 
of employment package, complete with pen- 
sions, savings plan, maternity leave, hos- 
pitalization and medical insurance.” 

So it is that a whole new generation of 
business executives have undertaken broad 
responsibilities which, as adjuncts of un- 
ning a business, were all but undreamed cf 
50 years ago. 

With their limitless resources, it is only 
natural to expect our large corporations to 
lead the way in modern methods of manag*- 
ment. The techniques of progressive man- 


agement, however, are just as applicable to 
the small concern as to the hig company. 
I have been pleased to observe that in many 


small- and medium-size firms the out-moded 
roll-top desk type of management has given 
way to the more contemporaneous notion 
of the organic function which commercial 
enterprise has come to perform in our na- 
tional life. I would like to see this same 
hard-headed awareness of the definite cor- 
relation between profits and progressive 
techniques guide the course of more and 
more small-business men as they seek the 
success to which they are entitled. 

To me, one of the important contribu- 
tions which can be made by small-business 
organizations is to help to spread in the 
small-business community the most ad- 
vanced and test-proven methods of improv- 
ing the caliber of present-day business nman- 
agement. 

The very existence of a small :onipany in 
today’s highly competitive economy depends 
cn keeping abreast with technological de- 
velopments. The day of guesswork is gone. 
Know-how is kind. big business itself, as 
well as trade organizitions, and, yes, even 
the Government, must do everything pos- 
sible to make the widest dissemination of 
such technical information available to 
small business. 

I would now like to make a few comments 
about some of the activities taking place 
here in Washington in behalf of small busi- 
ness. As I look back upon the efforts of our 
Small Business Committee of the Senate 
since it was established in February of 1950, 
it seems to me that the creation of the Small 
Defen:e Plants Administration last July cer- 
tainly stands as a major achievement. 

When Congress passed what was known as 
the Sparkman-Patman amendment to the 
Defense Production Act, it thereby served 
notice that it did not intend small business 
to become the stepchild of our mobilization 
program. Guided by our experience during 
the Second World War, we set up an inde- 
pendent agency of Government with no other 
duty than to serve small-business men as 


spokesman, trustee, and claimant under the 
mobilization program. 

By means of this single small-business 
agency, Congress intended to avoid duplica- 
tion and waste in diverse small-business ac- 
tivities which had been carried on in several 
agencies, and thus to provide better service 
to small-business men at less cost to the 
Government. 

Since I amy, so to speak, one of the god- 
fathers of this new small-business agency, 
it is only natural that I would want to keep 
in close touch with its activities. I have 
done so, and I can report to you my belief 
that in the relatively short period of its 
existence, the SDPA has made some notable 
contributions to the welfare of the small 
enterpriser. 

It has conducted a vigorous campaign to 
assure small plant operators their fair share 
of military contracts. In the 22 months 
since Korea, only about 20 percent of the 
dollar value of prime contracts have been 
awarded to small firms. That is not enough 
to prevent hardships. The record was better 
in 1945 when 30.4 percent of the dollar value 
went to small plants. I am sure that the 
placing of the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration’s own procurement specialists in 80 
major military buying centers throughout 
the country will result in more contracts 
flowing to qualified small plants that need 
them. 

SDPA has also been fighting to assure 
small firms enough of a share of scarce ma- 
terials to keep going. It was directly instru- 
mental, for instance, in the establishment by 
the National Production Authority of a so- 
called “Small Business Materials Hardship 
Account” of materials. More than 300 small 
businesses so far have been able to secure 
special allotments of steel, copper, and alu- 
minum from this kitty. Many of these small 
companies would probably have gone under 
but for this special consideration. 

To mention but one other area in which 
the SDPA has been most helpful, I must in- 
clude notice of this agency's financial assist- 
ance program. Working in close cooperation 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, SDPA has successfully recommended 
30 loans to date to help small companies pro- 
duce for defense or essential civilian pur- 
poses. 

For example, a Massachusetts company re- 
ceived $90,000 to finance a plant addition for 
manufacturing electrical insulating material 
for defense purposes. A Wisconsin company 
was granted a loan of $100,000 for working 
capital to produce bridge erection equipment 
and boats under Government contracts. 
Such advances, of course, would not have 
been available except for the intervention of 
the SDPA. 

I want to comment on the current activi- 
ties of our Senate Small Business Committee. 
We have tried to channelize our energies into 
those problem areas where we feel that the 
most benefit will result to small companies. 
For instance, we know that there can be 
little hope of general tax reductions so long 
as the world remains an armed camp. 

Yet, the burden of our present tax struc- 
ture bears down with crushing impact on 
thousands of small companies. For one 
thing, taxes often prevent them from being 
able to grow and expand through plowing 
profits back into the business. When that 
happens, when a lid is placed on small busi- 
ness expansion, we have a condition which 
accentuates the trend toward the concen- 
tration of economic power in the hands of a 
relatively few companies. 

In 1948 many small firms could reinvest 
3 out of every $4 of earnings. Today, they 
can put back into the company only a little 
more than 1 out of every $4 of profits. 
Moreover, depreciation reserves can no longer 
be considered a major source of funds for 
the replacement of equipment. 

Early this session I appointed a Subcome- 
mittee on Taxes to explore the possibilities 
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of affording some relief to small firms. This 
subcommittee has been busy taking testi- 
mony from small-business men themselves 
in various cities throughout the country and 
much valuable information has been gained 
about their tax problems. I am sure that 
out committee will shortly be in a position 
to recommend to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which has jurisdiction over taxes, 
definite proposals for easing the excessive 
tax burden of small-business men. 

On another vitally important small-busi- 
ness front, a recently appointed Subcommit- 
tee on Monopoly starts public hearings to- 
morrow which will provably continue for 
several months. 

There are a number of reasons why small 
business is concerned with the problem of 
monopoly. Because of the tendency of busi- 
ness to fall into larger units, it becomes pro- 
gressively more difficult for new enterprises 
to arise. Natural resources forming the base 
of several industries have been preempted. 
Raw materials necessary to other industries 
have frequently been arranged for on terms 
which put newer and smaller buyers on com- 
petitively umequal grounds. Large corpo- 
rate units may also abuse their financial 
power in a variety of ways to discourage 
or eliminate new enterprises. 

We all realize that one of the major forces 
retarding the European economy and holding 
down the European standard of living is the 
basic weakness of competition in European 
business. 

It is axiomatic that the central virtue of 
the competitive organization of economic 
life is that it permits private property and 
personal freedom to be used as instruments 
of progress, rather than the contrary. It 
protects consumers. It stimulates the in- 
troduction of improved methods of produc- 
tion. It keeps markets free and expansive, 
rather than controlled and inflexible. 

My purpose in appointing this Subcom- 
mittee on Monopoly is to try to gage the 
extent to which monopolistic practices are 
harming small enterprises. There are many 
strong-arm tactics being practiced today 
which exert a distinctly adverse influence 
on small companies. Among these I in- 
clude the denial of supplies, price squeeze, 
exclusive dealing and tie-in arrangements, 
and various other coercive and predatory 
devices. We want to find out exactly what 
forces are at work which unfairly are im- 
peding the profitable operation of small con- 
cerns. Once we find this out, you may be 
sure there will be no rest until corrections 
are made. 

In addition, the committee is constantly 
guarding against any evidences of unfair 
treatment of small business in relation to our 
rearmament program. We have been hold- 
ing a series of hearings on the methods of 
awarding defense contracts. 

We have also done what we could, through 
investigations and public disclosure, to com- 
bat the gray market in scarce materials 
which xan the price of metais far beyond 
the reach of small companies. In this con- 
nection, it might interest you to know that 
one by-product of our gray-market study 
was the recovery by our Government of $227,- 
563 from the Dutch Government and im- 
porters in this ccuntry as the result of 
illegal shipments of ECA-financed nickel to 
the Netheriands. 

This saving alone is greater than the en- 
tire cost of operating the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee in the 2 years of its ex- 
istence. 

We have studied the effects of price wars 
on small retailers and tried to find means 
to prevent unfair price cutting 

The shortness of time alone causes me to 
give only these few examples of many ex- 
amples of many activities by which our com- 
mittee is constantly endeavoring to exterd 
the hand of needed help to small-business 
men. 
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The newspapers carried an item last week 
which stated that there are more than 
12,000 trade associations in our country, not 
counting 4,000 chambers of commerce, 100,- 
000 women's organizations, 15,000 civic and 
luncheon groups, and more than 70,000 labor 
organizations. Of all of these groups, there 
are probably not more than 10 or 12 devoted 
exclusively to the cause of preserving small 
independent business. 

Small-business men need the help of such 
groups to make them aware of their one- 
ness, to help them become big little business. 

When the task of representing so many 
devolves upon so few, it behooves us all to 
heed the call to action. 

Throughout our history the staying power 
of small independent enterprises has been 
a bulwark against the whole host of isms 
which seek to undermine that economic 
democracy which is the basis of our cherished 
political freedom. 

In the last analysis, what is the source of 
our national strength? It is surely the sys- 
tem of free enterprise, of a dynamic capi- 
talism which is known throughout the 
world—and not without justifiable envy— 
as the American way of life. 

To preserve this is our first duty. 








Seizure of the Steel Plants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Truman Can't Justify Steel 
Seizure,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of April 25, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRUMAN Can't Justiry STEEL SeIzvrE 


President Truman’s labored attempt, at 
yesterday's news conference, to justify his 
seizure of the Nation's steel industry resulted 
only in his entanglement in a mesh of bad 
logic and scrambled history. 

With a line of reasoning as difficult to 
follow as his erratic Jumps from the Louisi- 
ana Purchase to the Korean war, he sought 
to base his seizure upon the necessity, and 
the power, of the President to act in time of 
national emergency. 

The threatened shutdown of steel produc- 
tion by a strike constituted, the President 
said, such an emergency. 

Mr. Truman compared this precedent- 
smashing measure, with all that it implies 
in arbitrary governmental control of private 
property, with the “ultimatum” that he said 
he sent to Stalin in 1946 to get Soviet troops 
out of Iran, and with subsequent actions to 
prevent a Yugoslav march on Trieste, to es- 
tablish the Berlin airlift, and to thwart 
Communist conquest of South Korea. 

Going further afield and getting more 
deeply involved in the supposed powers of 
the President, Truman pointed to Jeffer- 
son's purchase of the Louisiana Territory, 
to Tyler’s annexation of Texas, to Polk’s ac- 
quisition of California and New Mexico, and 
to Johnson's support of “Seward's Folly,” the 
purchase of Alaska. 

What do all of those events have to do with 
Truman's seizure of the steel industry? It 
is not easy to follow the President's circumlo- 
cutions, but he would have us accept what 
he has done because “in an emergency an 
emergency has to be met.” 
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This is a pathetically feeble excuse for a 
bad-tempered, off-the-cuff decision of the 
President of the United States to seize a 
huge industry without sanction of law and 
to dictate the wages and working conditions 
that must prevail there. 

Mr. Truman’s twisted logic needs to be 
straightened out—and so do some of his his- 
torical references. 

The White House was forced, shortly after 
the conference, to correct one of the Presi- 
dent’s statements by pointing out that ac- 
tually no message was sent by Truman to 
Stalin, leading to Russian evacuation of 
Iran; that a Government note was delivered 
through diplomatic channels, and that Tru- 
man used the term ultimatum in a “non- 
technical, layman sense.” 

What he was doing, apparently, was talk- 
ing loosely again, without sufficient thought 
and check-up—a Truman failing that has 
been dismally in evidence all through the 
steel controversy. 

In a defense that seems more like an apol- 
ogy, the President says that he is trying to 
keep our troops in Korea from “being shot 
in the back.” A justification for his stand 
that is just rabble-rousing nonsense. 

Mr. Truman says he has asked Congress to 
propose a better way to insure steel produc- 
tion that Government seizure and that all 
Congress has done is to say the President is 
wrong and threaten impeachment. 

Actually Congress has made available in 
the Taft-Hartley law an instrument that 
the President could have employed, but re- 
fused to. He now bases his failure to invoke 
that act and its 80-day cooling-off period on 
the fact that the union had already delayed 
a strike for 99 days at his request. Never- 
theless, he could have made use of that law, 
could have held back a strike for a further 
time, and could have pressed then for a set- 
tlement while work was continuing. 

The President gave an impression at his 
news conference of someone looking wildly 
and vainly for means to justify an unjustifi- 
able act. His amendment to his statement 
of last week on possible seizure of the press 
and radio—he now says such a seizure never 
occurred to him—exemplifies further his 
practice of leaping before looking. He leaped 
into the steel seizure, too, and he’ has not 
been able to talk himself out of its dangerous 
consequences, 





And the Democrats Came Out Fighting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “And the Democrats Came Out 
Fighting,” which appeared recently in 
the Parkersburg, W. Va., Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AND THE Democrats CAME OuT FIGHTING 

The faithful Democrats who turned out 
last night in the greatest numbers in years 
for the annual Jefferson Day dinner here were 
treated to an inspiring spectacle: a Demo- 
crat who came out fighting, who trod on many 
toes and spared none, and who spoke out 
vigorously for the “party with a heart, with 
compassion for humankind.” 

He was Senator Huszat H. Humpnrcy, of 
Minnesota, who condemned corruption with 








more anger than a Republican, but called 
into focus the fact that it was Democratic 
Members of Congress who headed the com- 
mittees which exposed corruption in Gove 
ernment. 

It was.the consensus of the more than 
400 persons who attended last night's affair 
in the Chancelor Hotel that the able Sen- 
ator from Minnesota—noted as he is for 
speaking his mind whether or not it coin- 
cides with the wishes of the administration 
or his friends in the Senate—made one of 
the greatest campaign speeches which has 
been heard in Wood County in many a year. 
It was a relief to hear a Democratic leader 
stand up and affirm the progress made by 
the United States under his party, instead 
of apologizing for its deficiencies, and at the 
same time express determination to root 
out every wrongdoer who could be found. 

We could not honestly say that we agreed 
with every statement made by Senator Hum- 
PHREY at last night’s dinner, nor could 
Many others present, but this only demon- 
strates to us the honesty with which the 
Senator from Minnesota voiced his beliefs. 

The extensive turnout of Democratic pri- 
mary candidates for the affair, especially the 
State candidates, was a demonstration of the 
importance with which the party in West 
Virginia regarded the Parkersburg affair. 

What they heard from Senator HuMPHREY 
should inspire every one of them, if they 
were not inspired heretofore, to campaign 
with the greatest vigor bota now and after 
the primary election on May 13. They have 
@ cause for which to fight, an affirmative 
cause, if you please, and not a negative one, 





Medical and Hospital Programs for 
Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and statements: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. April 10, 1952. 
Mr. T. O. KRAABEL, 
Director, National Rehabilitation 
Commission, the American 
Legion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear T. O.: It is impracticable at this time 
to give « categorical answer to questions con- 
cerning the future of any VA hospital. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of re- 
viewing with you the effect the 1953 appro- 
priation bill, as passed by the House, will 
have on the medical and hospital programs 
of the Veterans’ Administration and point- 
ing up some of the problems we are now at- 
tempting to solve. 

Under the title “Administrative, Medical, 
Hospital, and Domiciliary Services,” the bill 
reduces the budgetary requests by $91,413,- 
570, which includes $32,254,000 fiscal year 
1952 pay raise costs that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was unable to absorb within 
funds available for that fiscal year. 

The reduction of this amount from the 
fiscal year 1953 appropriations will reduce 
the average employment allowable for that 


decrease of 1,600 below the number 


actually on duty on January 31, 1952, and 
24 new hospitals are scheduled for com- 


pletion between now and the end of 1953. 
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This reduction presents a problem impos- 
sible of solution without drastic reduction 
in services and facilities available to sick 
and disabled veterans. 

Under the title “Medical Research,” the 
appropriation bill, as passed by the House, 
reduces the requested funds from $5,500,- 
000 to $2,750,000 or 50 percent. This reduc- 
tion will practically abolish an essential 
program which has accomplished as much 
as, if not more than, any other in elevating 
the standard of medical care to veterans to 
its present conspicuous high place in Amer- 
ican medicine. 

This reduction will require closing 50 per- 
cent of the 64 general medical and 17 radio- 
isotope laboratories due to the loss of 287 
employees, many of whom are irreplaceable 
professional men. 

In addition to the effect on VA’s own 
research, *he reduction will reduce the 
amount available for contractual research 
projects by some $873,000. This will mean 
the termination of approximately 40 percent 
of the 90 projects currently under way and 
will make it impossible to begin additional 
projects planned within the requested $5,- 
500,000. 

The improvement in medical care because 
of this program has been phenomenal, It 
is the admiration of the medical world and 
its continuance, at least at the level re- 
quested, is essential to the maintenance of 
VA medicine. In addition to its benefits 
to VA, the findings are shared with the en- 
tire medical world for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

Under the title “Contractual Services,” 
the appropriation bill, as passed by the 
House, proposes a reduction of $23,000,000 
from the amount requested in the budget. 
Approximately $3,200,000 of this reduction in 
contractual services must be absorbed by 
reducing medical consultant fees. 

These consultants are essential to the pro- 
fessional care of patients and to the con- 
tinued operation of beds in many hospitals. 
This reduction will make it virtually im- 
possible to maintain programs which have 
enabled VA hospitals to secure residents, 
whose services have been essential in top 
medical care for veterans and in keeping 
open beds in many hospitals. 

While numerous other cuts in the bill 
directly affect the medical care of veterans, 
these in particular have a bearing on the 
retention or closing of hospitals. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Chief Medical Director have repeatedly 
taken the position that they would not be 
party to giving inferior care to sick and dis- 
abled veterans. They have repeatedly tes- 
tified before congressional committees that 
they would close beds or otherwise limit the 
number of veterans to whom services would 
be provided to a number for which available 
staffs could supply the same high-class med- 
ical service now provided veteran patients. 

While this position assures the continu- 
ance of high standards of medical care for 
veterans, it also limits the number of beds 
which may be operated to those for which 
high-quality staff may be employed with 
funds made available. 

In the light of these considerations, re- 
ductions required by the appropriation bill, 
as passed by the House, appear possible only 
by— 

1. Closing older hospitals where operating 
costs, coupled with unsatisfactory clinical, 
safety, and sanitary conditions, require ex- 
pensive maintenance and/or extensive mod- 
ernization. 

2. Closing isolated hospitals where ade- 
quate staffing presents an exceptionally diffi- 
cult problem. 

3. Closing large numbers of beds, prorated 
throughout the country. 

4. Delay in opening or not opening new 
hospitals. 

Because of their superior equipment and 
facilities, it is obviously desirable to open 


and operate new hospitals. Their superior 
facilities make it possible to practice better 
medicine in them and to treat more patients 
because of more rapid turn-over. 

From that point of view, every effort will 
be made to put new hospitals in operation 
and any delay in opening them is the least 
desirable of the four alternatives suggested 
above. 

As against this, there are no patients now 
in the hospitals which are just being com- 
pleted, while many of the older hospitals 
have large patient loads which it would be 
extremely difficult to release or transfer. 
This is particularly true of those hospitals 
treating tuberculous and neuropsychiatric 
patients. 

Our staff is devoting considerable time and 
effort to intensive study of this problem. It 
now appears probable that the solution will 
be a compination of the first three alterna- 
tives mentioned above rather than the adop- 
tion of any one of the four. 

I trust that this will give you a picture of 
the problem and I regret my inability to give 
you a clear-cut and conclusive answer to the 
questions you raise. 

Sincerely, 
A. W. Woo.rorp, 
Director, Information Service. 


VA Buncet, Fiscat Year 1953, PENDING Cuts 
IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR VETERANS 
MARCH 27, 1952 

This is in reply to your specific questions 
regarding the effect of H. R. 7072 on services 
and benefits administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. You ask: 

“I. Medical, hospital, and domiciliary serv- 
ices—salary adjustments—amount of pay 
raise to be absorbed, $32,254,000.” 

Answer. The total reduction in this appro- 
priation is 91,413,570, which includes the 
$32,254,000 fiscal year 1952 pay raise costs 
that the Veterans’ Administration was unable 
to absorb within funds available for that 
fiscal year. 

“1. Is it correct that if the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is required to absorb this 
amount of pay increases granted last year 
during the fiscal year 1953 it will be necessary 
to discharge approximately $8,000 em- 
ployees?” 

Answer, The reduction in the fiscal year 
1953 appropriation request will reduce the 
average employment allowable for that year 
by 8,338 employees from the budget request. 

“(a) If so, how many will be taken from 
the medical and hospital services?” 

Answer. Prorating this reduction to all 
programs on the basis of their requests re- 
quires a reduction of 6,280 in personnel in 
the medical, hospital, and domiliciary ca‘re 
programs. 

“(b) If separation of personnel is not done 
will this result in the nonopening of new 
hospitals and possibly the closing of some 
of the older units?” 

Answer. With the funds made available by 
the bill as it now stands, we cannot avoid 
separating personnel. Further, the bill 
makes no allowance whatever for personnel 
necessary to staff new hospitals at Louisville, 
Ky.; New Orleans, La.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and Boston, Mass.; slated for opening in 1952, 
or for new hospitals at East Orange, N. J.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.; Durham, 
N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Salisbury, N. C.; Pittsburgh 
(NP), Pa.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; West Haven, 
Conn.; and Chicago (Research), I11.; in 1953, 
Also, in 1953, if no delays are experienced in 
receipt of materials, there will be hospitals 
opened in Cincinnati, Ohio; Brockton, Mass.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; and New York, N. Y. 

Approximately 5,667 of this reduction must 
be effected in the patient-care program. The 
reduction from the President’s budget will 
decrease personnel approximately 1,600 below 
the number on duty in hospitals and homes 
as of January 31, 1952. Such a reduction in 
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personnel can be accomplished only by: (1) 
Closing large numbers of beds, prorated 
throughout the country; (2) closing older 
hospitals where operating costs, coupled with 
unsatisfactory sanitary and safety condi- 
tions, require extensive rehabilitation and 
where staffing problems are exceptionally dif- 
ficult due to isolated locations; or, (3) delay 
in opening or not opening new hospitals. 

If it becomes necessary to resort to any of 
these steps, the result will be a drastic re- 
duction in service and facilities available to 
sick and disabled veterans. 

“(c) Just what can and should be done to 
assure the continuance of a high standard 
of medical care for veterans in the hospitals 
now functioning and those to be activated 
during the coming year?” 

Answer. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and the Chief Medical Director have 
repeatedly taken the position that they 
would not be party to giving inferior care to 
sick and disabled veterans. They have re- 
peatedly testified that they would close beds 
or otherwise limit the number of veterans to 
whom services are provided to those for whom 
available staffs can supply the same high- 
class medical service now provided veteran- 
patients. This position assures the continu- 
ance of high standards of medical care for 
veterans, but may limit the number of vet- 
erans for whom it may be provided. If ade- 
quate funds are available to secure sufficient 
staff, service to a greater number of veterans 
becomes possible. 

“2. To what extent will other essential 
services to veterans—such as claims adjudi- 
cation, insurance, education and contact— 
be affected if the cost of salary adjustments 
in those services must be absorbed?” 

Answer. The bill, as submitted to the 
House, requires a reduction of 2,058 persons 
in the general administrative programs about 
which you ask. 

“II. Contractual service—proposed reduce 
tion (from $56,052,464 to $32,552,464), 
$23,500,000.” 

“1. To what extent will this reduction in 
funds affect the procurement of specialists 
and other consultants for the care and treat- 
ment of disabled veterans?” 

Answer. This is a reduction of 42 percent 
below the minimum requirements requested 
for this purpose. Approximately $22,500,000 
of this amount will come out of the medical 
and hospital activities. Some $10,561,000, 
applicable to contract beds, will require a 
reduction in patient load of 49 percent below 
current February experience and will neces- 
sitate the removal of 3,565 patients from con- 
tract hospitals by July 1, 1952. 

Contract hospital beds are only used in 
those instances where the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration does not have the required beds 
available or for emergency purposes where 
no VA hospital facilities are available. Con- 
sequently, the patient load affected by the 
reduction will be primarily service-connected 
NP, TB, and G. M. & S. cases hospitalized, 
including those outside the continental lim- 
its of the United States. 

Approximately $4,885,000 of the reduction 
must be applied to maintenance and repair 
activities which have already been seriously 
handicapped by limitations on funds in prior 
years. 

The program of normal maintenance and 
repair is the minimum required to keep 
existing installations in the state of repair 
that ts particularly necessary in hospitals 
where sick men and women are cared for. 
Maintenance of these facilitics cannot be 
considered a question of property preserva- 
tion alone, they must provide safety and 
sanitation as well. 

Approximately $3,200,000 of the reduction 
in contractual services must be absorbed in 
a@ reduction on the consultant fees. These 
are essential to the professional care of pa- 
tients in veterans’ hospitals. This reduction 
will make it virtually impossible to maintain 
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teaching programs which have made it pos- 
sible for VA hospitals to secure residents 
whose services have been essential in giving 
top medical service to veterans. Some 83,- 
900,000 of the reduction will have to come 
out of repairs to furniture, fixtures, medical 
equipment, and other contractual services, 
such as contract burials, contract ambulance 
service, contract attendant service, repairs 
to prosthetic devices, contract laundry serv- 
ice—where no VA laundry is available—and 
blood-donor service. The balance of the re- 
duction is applicable to the vocational-re- 
habilitation program. 

“(a) Will the funds available to State 
homes be curtailed, and to what extent?” 

Answer. The reduction in contractual serv- 
ices will not affcct veterans in State homes. 

The reduction of $1,000,000 from the re- 
quest in the item: “Grants, subsidies, and 
contributions” will affect these homes. 

There were 7,700 VA beneficiaries in State 
homes in fiscal year 1951. It is anticipated 
that normally there would be 7,800 such 
beneficiaries in fiscal year 1952 and 8,100 in 
fiscal year 1953. These projections are based 
on a study of trends beginning in 1945. 

About $552,000 of the reduction in grants, 
subsidies, and contributions will have to be 
absorbed in this program. This will permit 
only 17,086 eligible veterans to be domi- 
ciled—almost 700 less than actual experience 
in fiscal year 1951. These veterans are eli- 
gible for admission to State homes if they 
qualify for admission to a VA domiciliary. 
The VA does not authorize or control such 
admissions. It does have financial respon- 
sibility for the cost of maintaining these 
veterans in accordance with Public Law 823, 
Eighty-first Congress, at a rate not to ex- 
ceed $500 a year per veteran. 

“(b) What other contractual services of 
direct benefit to veterans will be affected, and 
to what extent?” 

Answer. Approximately $1,000,000 in the 
reduction of contractual services will be ap- 
plied to programs other than medical, chiefly 
the vocational rehabilitation activities. 
Obligations under this program are incurred 
under contracts entered into with educa- 
tional institutions and cover costs of counsel- 
ing and book handling. 

“ITI. Medical research—proposed reduction 
(50 percent of $5,500,000), $2,750,000.” 

“1. In what respect and to what extent 
will this proposed reduction affect the VA 
medical research programs?” 

Answer. The $5,500,000 requested was the 
minimum amount required to carry out the 
research program of the VA. A reduction of 
50 percent of this amount will practically 
abolish an essential program which has ac- 
complished as much, if not more than, any 
other in reaching the present standard of 
medical care for veterans. 

The reduction in this program will require 
closing 50 percent of the 64 general medical 
and 17 radio isotope laboratories, due to the 
loss of approximately 287 employees, many 
of whom are not only valuable but are irre- 
placeable professional men. The VA is fur- 
nishing superior medical care because of its 
progressive medical research program. 

It is necessary to have sufficient funds in 
advance to make contracts with scientists 
and other professional men. Responsible 
scientists cannot be expected to enter into 
a program and begin extended research un- 
less there is assurance that the program 
be continuing. : 

In addition to the effect on VA's own re- 
search, the reduction will decrease the 
amount available for contractual research 
projects to the extent of $873,000. This will 
mean the termination of approximately 40 
percent of the 90 projects currently under 
way and will not permit the initiation of 
additional projects planned within the re- 
quested $5,500,000. The improvement in 
medical care, because of this program, has 
been phenomenal, It is the admiration of 
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the medical world and must be continued at 
least at the level requested. Its findings are 
shared with the entire medical world for the 
benefit of mankind. 

“(a) Will it be necessary to abandon proj- 
ects already started, projects which are con- 
sidered the hallmark of medical service of 
the highest standard?” 

Answer. This has been answered in the 
reply to the main question under this head- 
ing. 

“(b) What particular research programs 
may have to be abandoned and how will such 
discontinuance affect service to the American 
veteran?” 

Answer. It is impossible to identify the 
specific projects which will be abandoned 
at this time. After it is definitely known 
what funds will be available, the entire pro- 
gram will have to be re-evaluated and proj- 
ects continued or abandoned on the basis 
of relative importance in perspective. In 
programs of this kind, it is impossible to 
foretell just what will be the effect on service 
to veterans, as the results of any research 
program can only be positively known after 
the program is completed. 

“IV. Medical and dental f 
reduction (10 percent of $40,445,500), $4,- 
044,550.” 

“1. Will this proposed reduction adversely 
affect to any great extent the home-town 
care program for the service-connected dis- 
abled veterans?” 

Answer. Yes. The proposed reduction will 
require that out-patient medical services be 
reduced by 90,800 fee basis. Out-patient 
dental examinations will have to be reduced 
by 13 percent, or 41,300 fee basis. Out- 
patient dental treatment will have to be cut 
779,000 fee basis, or 20 percent. These re- 
ductions will have to be made in the face of 
work-loads which are increasing because of 
Public Laws 791 and 28. 

It is estimated that the backlogs in proc- 
essing dental applications will, by June 30, 
1953, have increased to 212,900, which com- 
pares with an estimate of 131,900 as of June 
30, 1952. 

The committee also proposed a 10-percent 
reduction in funds for medical and dental 
fees in hospital programs. These funds are 
essential in that they are used for honrecur- 
ring situations of medical care which cannot 
be met by regular station personnel or fa- 
cilities or regularly scheduled consultants. 

“(a) Are some of the fees paid by the VA 
excessive, as set forth in report 1517?” 

Answer. Apparently the committee feels 
that the fees for this purpose are too high. 
However, they are based on contracts with 
State and local medical and dental societies 
and are materially less than average fees 
charged. Where no contract exists, fees are 
based on existing VA fee schedules which are 
considered to be reasonable but not excessive. 

“(b) Will it be possible through adjust- 
ments of the fee schedule to carry on this 
program as fully as it has been?” 

Answer. This question has largely been 
answered in the reply to the main question 
under this heading. However, it may be de- 
sirable to point out that the maintenance of 
this program at the level requested elimi- 
nates the need for care in VA hospitals of 
many veteran-patients who can be treated 
by home-town doctors at a considerable 
saving under the cost of hospitalization. 

“V. Major alterations and improvement— 

reduction (from $9,500,000 to 
$8,000,000), $1,500,000." 

“1. The American Legion for some time 
has been keenly aware of the great need for 
renovation, rehabilitation, and repair of some 
of the older hospital units within the VA 
system. Will this reduction of ap- 
proximately 16 percent of the amount esti- 
mated by the Bureau of the Budget seriously 
impair or retard the program of rehabilitat- 
ing these older institutions?” 











Answer. The reduction of $1,500,000 serves 
to further delay the long-needed program 
of modernization of buildings which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration must begin for the 
safety of patients and to maintain sanitary 
conditions necessary in the operation of hos- 
pitals. 

“(a) Is there any possibility or probability 
that the hygienic and safety provisions for 
patients will be impaired by this cutback?” 

Answer. One of the principal needs for the 
program of improvement is deteriorated hy- 
gienic and safety conditions. The longer the 
scheduled program is delayed, the greater 
the deterioration and therefore the greater 
the impairment of hygienic and safety pro- 
visions for patients. 

“VI. Supplies and medicines—proposed re- 
duction (from $57,503,001 to $37,503,001), 
$20,000,000.” 

“1. Just what will this large reduction in 
the item for supplies and medicine do with 
respect to the proper care of sick veterans?” 

Answer. The hearings show VA has an 
inventory of medical supplies of $37,000,000, 
and the committee made a reduction of 
$20,000,000 in the amount requested on this 
basis. The amount of $37,000,000 is errone- 
ous in that it represents the total expenda- 
ble supplies rather than medical supplies. 
About $18,000,000 of this amount is actual 
medicine, drugs, etc. The effect that can be 
foreseen on the care of veterans in this 
connection would be were items needed that 
because of depleted funds were not in stock, 
it would delay the procurement of needed 


s. 

“(a) Has the VA such a large stockpile of 
medicines?” 

Answer. The amount on hand represents 
the normal stock level which it is necessary 
to maintain in furnishing this type of sup- 
plies to hospitals and homes. 

“(b) Will the reduced amount, consider- 
ing the higher prices, be sufficient to main- 
tain the necessary stock on hand and at the 
same time assure these supplies being readily 
available where and when needed?” 

Answer. The amount requested for fiscal 
year 1953 is the minimum required to main- 
tain the needed stock level and to issue sup- 
plies to hospitals and homes at the rate 
experienced during fiscal year 1951. It must 
be borne in mind that such stocks can only 
be utilized as the need for them arises; un- 
less the particular items in stock are re- 
quired for the care and treatment of patients, 
they can’t be used. For example, a large 
supply of surgical gauze is of little value to 
&@ patient whose treatment requires strepto- 
myocin. 

Some of the need may be absorbed by re- 
ducing stocks at depots. However, the ex- 
tent of such absorption depends entirely 
upon the type of items required by the sta- 
tions in care of patients. A considerable 
stock of durable goods would in no way make 
up for a shortage of perishables. 

“VII. Contact service—proposed reduction 
(from $7,231,329 to $1,435,499), $5,795,830.” 

“1. Although the House restored the 
amount for contact service to that estimated 
by the Budget Bureau, it would appear that 
some reductions in the contact service may 
have to be made.” 

Answer. On-duty strength in the contact 
program as of February 29, 1952, was 2,136 
employees in the central office, 70 regional 
Offices, and 343 VA offices. Workload re- 
quirements and application of the formula 
for maintaining VA offices require a total of 
1,936 employees in the contact program at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1953. Of that 
number, 54 employees will be assigned to 
central office, 1,114 to 70 regional offices, 768 
to 316 VA offices. 

“(a) To what extent will the total serv- 
ice be reduced?” 

Answer. The appropriations bill, as re- 
stored by the House of Representatives, will 
permit average employment of 1,526 persons 
in the contact service. To reach this aver- 
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age, it will be necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of contact personnel in VA offices from 
768 to 391. 

Answer: The reduction in employment can 
only be accomplished by closing approxi- 
mately 175 VA offices. This expedient is nec- 
essary because the workload requirements for 
central office and regional offices permit no 
further reduction in personnel. The only re- 
maining area where required reductions may 
be made is in VA offices. To accomplish this 
end, the formula must be disregarded and 
offices closed on an arbitrary basis. 

“(c) How many contact personnel will 
there be in regional offices?” 

Answer: Inasmuch as reductions outlined 
in replies to previous questions in this part 
will not be sufficient to meet the required 
average of 1,526 positions, it will be necessary 
to make further reductions during subse- 
quent quarters of the fiscal year. Workloads 
will determine just where these reductions 
will have to be made, but it appears that the 
regional offices will have to stand a share of 
the loss. 

“(d) Will there be any possibility of mak- 
ing arrangements to collaborate with the De- 
partment of Defense so as to man the im- 
portant separation centers for counseling 
and advisement purposes?” 

Answer: Existing workloads and limita- 
tions imposed on the contact service make it 
impossible to provide personnel at separation 
centers unless additional funds are provided 
for that purpose. 


CIRcuLar No. 8 
MARCH 21, 1952 
Introduction 


Economy at the expense of services to the 
American veteran is definitely on the march. 
As this is being written H. R. 7072 is being 
considered by the House of Representatives. 
This is the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1953. What action 
the House takes should be known in a day 
or two. Following that the Senate will give 
consideration. If there is a difference be- 
tween the Senate and House action the usual 
procedure is to have a conference committee 
of both Houses to compose the differences. 
We shall have to report later just what the 
final amounts are. Here are the reductions 
proposed by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations which directly and adversely 
affect services to veterans: 

Medical, hospital, and domiciliary serv- 
ices—salary adjustments—amount of pay 
raise to be absorbed, $32,254,000. 

The bill requires that the pay raises 
granted last fall (Public Law 201, 82d Cong.) 
will have to be absorbed during the coming 
fiscal year. In other words, there is no spe- 
cific appropriation for that purpose. If this 
stands it looks like it will be necessary to 
effect a reduction of around 8,000 employees, 
two-thirds of whom may have to come from 
medical. Such a reduction in the number 
of people carrying on the medical and hos- 
pital services for veterans presents a formid- 
able problem. It cannot be resolved if the 
same high caliber of medical service is to be 
maintained and the required number of beds 
are to be operated. It may force the closing 
of some of the older hospitals, or not opening 
new hospitals. There just does not seem to 
be any other way of reducing the number of 
people in this essential service for veterans. 
We face the possibility of drastic curtailment 
of this service, rather than expansion to 
meet the growing load of sick and disabled 
veterans. 

Major alterations and improvements— 
proposed reduction (from $9,500,000 to $38,< 
000,000), $1,500,000. 

There are a great many old buildings badly 
in need of modernization or repair, some of 
which it is felt are not safe for use as they 
are. The maintenance program has been 
cut back regularly. These buildings simply 
must be put in decent condition if they are 


to be used, and it must be done for the 
safety of the patients. 

Medical and dental] fees—proposed reduc- 
tion (10 percent of $40,445,500), $4,044,550. 

Those fees are based on contracts with the 
local medical and dental societies and in 
some instances on a VA scale of fees. Gen- 
erally those fees are a little less than peo- 
ple charge locally. If VA cannot pay the 
fees then it is breaking contracts and it is 
not known what the effect of that will be— 
certainly a tremendous reduction in the 
home-town service that can be provided in 
medical and dental cases—all for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans. 

Medical research—proposed reduction (50 
percent of $5,500,000), $2,750,000. 

Medical reserch is the vanguard of VA 
medicine. If funds for same are drastically 
cut as proposed, medical service for the 
American veterans is bound to suffer. If 
adequate provision is not made for a sus- 
tained and continuing program, contracts 
and arrangements with reputable scientists 
may have to be abandoned and this may well 
be a knock-out blow to the research program. 

Contractual service—proposed reduction 
(from $56,052,464 to $32,552,464) , $23,500,000. 

This reduction will affect the visitings and 
consultants with whom the VA has contracts, 
which in turn will react on the patient load. 
It will also affect arrangements with colleges 
and universities in the veterans educational 
field. And finally, this reduction will have 
a direct bearing upon the nuiaber of vet- 
erans who are cared for in States homes 
under the arrangement by which the Fed- 
eral Government pays such homes a stipu- 
lated amount per veteran per year. 

Supplies and medicines—proposed reduc- 
tion (from $57,503,001 to $37,503,001), $20,- 
000,000. 

Here the House committee said the VA had 
on hand an inventory of $37,000,000 for 
medicines. It is stated that this committee 
action will enable the VA to use some of the 
excess stock for current needs in the coming 
year. The question arises: how much of an 
inventory of these important supplies must 
be maintained and what happens if funds 
run out for these very important materials 
in the care and treatment of veterans? 

Employee travel—proposed reduction (33 
percent of $4,707,567), $1,569,190. 

This item covers supervisory travel; travel 
for training purposes; and travel performed 
by medical consultants. The cut means the 
VA will be less able to move medical consult- 
ants to various points where they may be 
needed. 

Contact service—proposed reduction (from 
$7,231,329 to $1,435,499), $5,795,830. 

If this cut stands it means the virtual end 
to the VA contact service as we have known 
it. The 343 separate VA offices now function- 
ing will have to be closed. Two hundred of 
these offices would have been closed under 
the amount approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, but this further reduction wipes 
them out completely. Moreover, in about 
45 percent of the 70 VA regional offices the 
contact service will be reduced to a unit of 1 
man and a clerk. In the larger regional 
Offices there will be retained only a skeleton 
contact service as compared to full service 
being rendered now. 

The Bureau of the Budget estimate made 
provisions for 1,526 contact employees. That 
number will now be reduced to 300. It is 
significant to note that the chairman of the 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee speaking on this point on March 
19, 1952, said they made a mistake in leaving 
the 300. He said they should have cut out 
the entire 1,526. 

The above presents a dismal picture. The 
American Legion has long advocated ade- 
quate counseling and advisement service at 
separation centers. The above reduction will 
have a direct effect upon the Armed Forces 
separation counseling program since the De- 
partment of Defense depends considerably 
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upon trained personnel from the VA to set 
up this service. 
Conclusion 

This is sort of an interim report on what 
may be ahead in the reduction or impairment 
of essential services for the American 
veteran. More later. 

T. O. KRAABEL, 
Director. 





Crrcutar No. 10 
MARCH 25, 1952 
VA contact offices 


Supplementary to circular 8, the House of 
Representatives sitting as a Committee of 
the Whole House, passed by a teller vote of 
134 to 108 the amendment to H. R. 7072 
offered by Congressman McGratH, of New 
York, restoring the budget figure for VA 
contact representatives. This was late Fri- 
day afternoon March 21. Later the commit- 
tee rose and its chairman reported to the 
House the amendments and action taken 
on H. R. 7072. Separate votes were taken 
on certain amendments but none of them 
affecting the veterans. Finally the bill was 
passed and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. We await now the action by 
the Senate. Even if the Senate should con- 
firm the amount restored by the House the 
VA contact service will be considerably re- 
duced. The personnel provided for now is 
estimated at 1,526. This includes all per- 
sonnel in the contact division and is sub- 
ject to a fu: her reduction if the so-called 
Jensen amendment (an eventual and addi- 
tional 10 percent reduction) is sustained by 
the Senate. 


Medical, hospital, and domiciliary services 


No question was raised or comment made 
with reference to the other reductions af- 
fecting VA services in this bill. Of greatest 
importance to all of us is the possible effect 
on the medical and hospital services. As 
the situation now stands there will be a re- 
duction, or status quo, instead of an ex- 
pansion to meet the rising load of veterans 
in need of hospital care. Direct inquiries 
on this and related points have been sub- 
mitted to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs in order that accurate information 
may be obtained and sent to coworkers in 
the field. This will be done as promptly as 
answers are received. 


Senate hearings 


As far as Legislative Director Kennedy has 
been able to ascertain, hearings on this bill 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
may not be reached until shortly before or 
shortly after Easter. Central office advises 
us that an analytical presentation has been 
made to the chairman of the full appropria- 
tion committee and subcommittee of the 
Senate urging restoration of the full amount 
for veterans’ services and benefits approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In the interest of service to veterans, and 
in conformity with existing mandates, the 
rehabilitation and legislative divisions will 
be prepared to testify for adequate funds 
for essential services. 

T. O. KRAABEL, 
Director. 





Crracutar No. il 
APRIL 1, 1952 
Introduction 


Reference is made to circular 10, March 25, 
and Special Bulletin of the Legislative-Re- 
habilitation Divisions dated March 28 on the 
above captioned subject. This is a supple- 
ment thereto for the purpose of setting 
forth the estimate of the rehabilitation 
staff on how the proposed reductions in ap- 
propriations for veterans’ services will affect 
essential activities of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 
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Claims 


The load is increasing. Disability compen- 
sation and pension cases pending adjudica- 
tion have increased from 34,763 as of Feb- 
ruary 1951 to 46,162 as of February 1952. 
During the same time the pending load of 
death claims decreased from 63,390 to 54,036. 
Obviously there are many claims of both 
veterans and dependents of deceased vet- 
erans being filed on the basis of service on 
or after June 27, 1950. In the face of this, 
and in the light of new laws and amend- 
ments to laws requiring rating action, the 
claims division put in a reasonable and re- 
alistic estimate of what it needs to carry out 
the business at hand. That is our finding 
and best judgment. There was a reduction 
in that estimate before it was sent to Con- 
gress. Now H. R. 7072, requiring the Govern- 
ment agencies to absorb the salary raises of 
last fall, will have the effect of imposing an- 
other reduction of approximately 10 percent. 
Then looming up is the Jensen amendment, 
which provides: 

“No part of any appropriation or authori- 
zation contained in this act shall be used to 
pay the compensation of any incumbent ap- 
pointed to any civil office or position which 
may become vacant during fiscal year be- 
ginning on July 1, 1952: Provided, That this 
inhibition shall not apply (a) to not to ex- 
ceed 25 percent of all vacancies; (b) * * * 
(c) * * *; (d) to all employees in vet- 
erans’ medical facilities exclusive of medical 
departmental personnel in the District of Co- 
lumbia; (e) to employees in grades CPC 1, 
o: eee. 3, <9 * Fee Aas 
(h).” 

There is a further proviso that when, as 
a result of the amendment, a reduction in 
personnel “to a number not exceeding 90 per- 
cent of the total number provided for in this 
act” has been made, the amendment will 
no longer apply. The new ceiling for fiscal 
year 1953 will then be 90 percent of the 
number provided for in the act. 


Board of Veterans’ Appeals 


As of February 29, 1952, the Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals had 319 people on duty. It 
was felt that 359 people in this division was 
a@ conservative figure. However, throug: at- 
trition a reduction was effected to meet the 
Bureau of the Budget requirement. We are 
informed that right now the Board needs 
three doctors. The law authorizes 50 as- 
sociate members on the Board, and the Board 
has never had more than 37. If present re- 
ductions hold, and if three additional doc- 
tors are essential to the service, other em- 
ployees, probably six or seven, will have to be 
dropped to release salary funds with which to 
get the professional personnel. If this ap- 
propriation bill is approved as passed the 
Board will have to go down to 299 people, and 
that will impose the necessity of short form 
decisions and other short cuts which may 
bring about unsatisfactory service to the ap- 
pellants and their representatives. The effect 
of the Jensen amendment on top of the other 
reductions may well cause further disrup- 
tion in the Board of Veterans Appeals divi- 
sion as service officers have come to know it. 


Insurance 


This is the division which administers 
several different insuran - programs, includ- 
ing the new ones created through legisla- 
tion by this Congress. We are advised that 
a realistic budget was presented and sub- 
stantially O. K.’d by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et. Everyone in the division provided for 
in the budget has an essential service to per- 
form to veterans and members of the United 
States Armed Forces. The reductions im- 
posed by H. R. 7072 may well impair and 
delay this service. 


Conclusion 


The actual number of people or positions 
that will have to be reduced if this appro- 
priation bill is approved as it passed the 


House will of course be computed if and when 
the law becomes effective. It is difficult to 
make that estimate now. Other factors such 
as resignations, retirements, deaths, trans- 
fers and dismissals which are constantly in 
the picture have their effect. Obviously, the 
Veterans’ Administration is taking advantage 
of these elements of attrition to the end that 
whatever the reduced figure may be as a 
personnel ceiling for 1953, the gap will be 
closed as much as possible between now and 
June 30. 
T. O. KRAAPEL, 
Director, 


The Trade Association Executive and the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, recently 
the junior Senator from Washington 
was invited by the editor of the American 
Trade Association Executives Journal to 
prepare an article on the role of the 
trade association executive in shaping 
the policies of the Congress and the 
executive agencies of the Government. 
This article appeared in the issue of April 
1952. Because it may offer some sug- 
gestion to trade association executives 
and others who might appear before con- 
gressional committees and before execu- 
tive agencies of the Government, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE TRADE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT | 


(By Harry P. Cain, United States Senator 
from Washington) 

I have been impressed many times during 
my 5% years in Washington as a United 
States Senator, with the fact that the trade 
association executive is an important and 
frequently unappreciated person who makes 
significant contributions toward the opti- 
mum functioning of our representative form 
of government. 

I am therefore very happy to accept the in- 
vitation of the editors of the Journal of the 
American Trade Association Executives to set 
forth some of my thoughts on how trade 
associations and Government can work to- 
gether for their mutual benefit—and for the 
benefit of the Nation. 

It seems to me that no thinking person 
can disagree with the premise that it is vital 
to the national welfare for Government and 
industry to work together effectively and 
harmoniously. This is especially true dur- 
ing times of great stress such as our present 
rearmament effort. 

It seems to me that, during the past 20 
years, Government and business have, to 
a considerable degree, lost confidence in each 
other. Without in any way injecting a par- 
tisan viewpoint into the discussion, I think 
it is evident to all that Government—and I 
refer particularly to the administrative 
branch—has been pulling in one direction 
and business, by and large, in an opposite 
direction. 

It has been largely through the efforts of 
trade associations and trade association offi- 
cials that the conflicting philosophies have 
been reconciled to the extent they have. 
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The public at large will probably never 
realize what a debt it owes to trade asso- 
ciations for this. 


THE TAE AN INTERPRETER 


That, in my opinion, is the heart of the 
matter: The trade association executive's 
job is to explain the viewpoint and needs of 
his industry to Government. Conversely, if 
he is to do a good job, he must interpret the 
needs and viewpoint of Government to his 
industry. The association executive doing 
a conscientious job realizes that this is a 
two-way street. His job is not exclusively 
to sell industry’s desires to Government. He 
must, as a civic-minded, fair-thinking man, 
realize that there are often occasions when 
the desires of his industry must yield to the 
welfare of all. 

From personal observation I know that the 
most successful trade association leaders 
have this broad viewpoint. 

It is my feeling that the Government is 
greatly indebted to trade associations and 
without their cooperation it would be difti- 
cult for it to function effectively. Take 
as an example the function of supplying in- 
formation about the industry which the 
normal trade association performs. 

Consider this matter of information a mo- 
ment if you will. Maybe you have never 
thought of it in this light before, but it takes 
hundreds of thousands—even millions—of 
facts to run a government. In my own case, 
as a legislator, I am constantly faced with 
the problem of determining what the facts 
are in a given situation. When unwise laws 
or regulations are made, it is generally be- 
cause they are at variance with the facts. 


CONSTANT SEARCH FOR FACTS 


It we in Congress are to perform our func- 
tion wisely and justly (and all of us, I think, 
at least try to do this) we are of necessity 
engaged in a constant and never ending 
search for facts. How will a given law react 
upon an industry? Upon the people who 
work in the industry? Upon the Nation as 
a whole? The factors we must weight in 
considering legislation go on and on, seem- 
ingly forever. 

Pressing our example a bit further, we 
soon realize that our economy and our civili- 
zation are so complex that it is impossible 
for any legislator or administrator person- 
ally to know all about each of the matters 
he must deal with himself. It would be lit- 
erally impossible for any man, had he the 
wisdom of Solomon and the patience of Job, 
and could work 7 days a week, 24 hours a day, 
to find out, without help, all of the facts he 
must know as a responsible legislator. 

The simple answer is, of course, that we 
must help in obtaining basic facts in pass- 
ing upon the problems which we face. A 
great many of these facts come from indus- 
try and from the trade association. I well 
recall, for example, how, during World War 
II, more than 2,000 Government industry 
advisory committees were set up. This ar- 
rangement bas, with some modifications, 
been reestablished during the present 
emergency. 

SUPPLYING FACTS IS VITAL JOB 


It is literally impossible for much of this 
necessary information to come from any 
place except from the industry involved, and 
since the trade-association executive usually 
does the statistic collecting for his industry, 
we come to the basic fact that the associa- 
tion executive makes a great contribution to 
the Government by this one function alone. 
It has been truly said that trade associations 
make freely available to the Government 
facts which the Government would have to 
spend tens and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to collect were it to do the job itself. 

But I do not think that the contribution 
the association executives make to the na- 
tional welfare is limited to so mechanical a 
thing as supplying figures, even though that 
itself is a necessary and laudable task. 
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It is as the unofficial middleman between 
government and industry that the associa- 
tion executive is important. 

To me, it seems ever more obvious that we 
must have more cooperation between gov- 
ernment and industry if we are going to suc- 
cessfully meet the long series of crises and 
trials which seem to be in store for us for a 
long time to come. 


TAE PLAYS IMPORTANT ROLE 


The trade association and the trade-asso- 
ciation executive have an important role to 
play in our political life—in various stages 
in the enactment of legislation, in adopting 
regulations under it, in its administration, 
and finally, in its improvement by amend- 
ment. 

Let us quickly take a look of some of these 
steps. Perhaps, from my experience as a 
Member of Congress, I may be able to bring 
out a few things which may be of help to 
you in your professional duties. 

Undoubtedly, a discussion of the proper 
scope of relationships between Members of 
Congress and trade-association executives 
would be of interest to readers of the ATAE 
Journal. Since government is increasingly 
getting into the concerns of business, it is 
only natural that business should increas- 
ingly concern itself with the business of gov- 
ernment. This would be true if for no other 
reason that it is necessary for business to 
protect itself. 

As a personal aside, let me say that we 
should all encourage the increased interest 
of businessmen in government. The active 
interest of the public in the affairs of gov- 
ernment is the keystone of free government. 
If business, for example, had paid more at- 
tention to government at an earlier date, per- 
haps a great many things which we all dis- 
approve might never have happened. I know 
that the participation of trade association 
executives in the legislative process and in 
the process of assisting in the preparation of 
administrative regulations under our laws 
has resulted in sounder laws and more work- 
able regulations. 


INDUSTRY HAS RIGHT TO SPEAK 


It is only natural that when a law is pro- 
posed that regulates an industry—or imposes 
some kind of restriction on it, or increases 
its taxes, or strikes at its source of raw ma- 
terial, or does any of the thousand and one 
things which government can do to affect an 
industry adversely—it is only natural that 
the industry's leaders should become con- 
cerned about it and come to Congress to tell 
their story. 

In spite of the efforts of some misguided 
newspaper columnists, professional bleeding 
hearts, and others to paint as blackguard 
activity every attempt by business to gain 
what it conceives to be its rights before our 
legislative bodies, there is nothing subversive 
or underhanded about this. The right of 
any group to petition Congress and tell its 
story, and tell it effectively, to those who 
make the laws is a fundamental right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. It is in the best 
American tradition. The enemies of business 
apparently forget that the American Revolu- 
tion was largely fought because our fore- 
fathers could not effectively petition the 
British Parliament. 

Therefore, any leading trade association 
executive, whose business is to tell his story 
to Congress and the administrative agencies 
when the interests of his industry are con- 
cerned, will often have occasion to tell his 
story to Congress. 

How should he go about this? 


HOW DO YOU TELL YOUR STORY? 


Well, as one who has sat through tens of 
thousands of pages of testimony before var- 
fous Senate committees, I have some defi- 
nite impressions about how the persons and 
associations testifying could increase their 
effectivez.ess. Some of them, I'm afraid, will 
seem rather obvious and fundamental, but 


you would be surprised how often many 
prominent groups, including a great many 
who should know better, seem to forget 
them. 

The first requisite would be that the 
association executive should be thoroughly 
prepared and know fully the subject he is 
talking about. 

One might think that would be so elemen- 
tary that it would not have to be mentioned, 
but it is not. Like all Members of Congress, 
I have often been forced to listen to long- 
winded, poorly prepared’ witnesses holding 
forth at length, in general terms, on matters 
far afield from the issue at hand. 

If you are going to testify before a Senate 
hearing, please be well prepared. 


BE BRIEF, TO THE POINT 


A second point is to be brief, specific, and 
avoid repetition. If another member of your 
group or an allied group testifies at length 
regarding a point, it is a consideration to all 
concerned to avoid laboring the same argu- 
ments at length. Asimple statement of your 
position and the main reasons for it will suf- 
fice. Members of Congress generally try to 
be judicial in their attitude, weighing ques- 
tions impartially on their merits as we see 
them and not be prejudiced against a propo- 
sition because its proponents have done a 
poor job of presentation for it. 

But I must say it is sometimes hard to do. 
Too much talk can often kill a good impres- 
sion. Many times I can recall having been 
at first favorably impressed by a witness, 
only to have his subsequent incoherence or 
lengthy discussion turn my initial good im- 
pression to resentment. 

Perhaps I am dwelling too strongly on this 
point, but I assure you that it is a point upon 
which I feel strongly. Today, Members of 
Congress are faced with decisions on thou- 
sands of bills and they cannot afford to dis- 
sipate their time at long and sometimes bor- 
ing public hearings. It is very much to your 
interest to make presentations lively, inter- 
esting, effective, and to the point. 


RECONCILE POLICY DIFFERENCES 


A third rule I urge upon you, gentlemen, 
fs that, wherever possible, you reconcile your 
own differences on matters of public policy 
before seeking the ear of Government, par- 
ticularly legislative groups. Too often a@ 
welter of dissenting opinions can cancel out 
the value of your counsel. This would seem 
to be another obvious point, but again, as 
with some other obvious things, it is often 
overlooked. So much for testimony at 
hearings. 

The formulation of regulations under vare- 
fous acts of Congress is another matter in 
which industry and trade association groups 
have historically been most helpful. The 
enactment of a law, as all but the most naive 
realize, does not automatically put a pro- 
gram into effect or a policy or prohibition 
into operation. The interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the law are probably nearly 
equal to its terminology in importance. 

Of equal importance is the need to offer to 
keep the Congress itself informed of the 
manner in which its laws are applied by the 
executive departments of the Government, 
the result of the administrative interpreta- 
tions on business and industry. This is an 
essential source of information to help 
strengthen our constitutional system of 
checks and balances. This is especially true 
in a period when the executive machinery 
might be dedicated to tearing down some 
aspect of our economic or political system 
through administrative action based on a 
maladministration of the laws. 


REALISTIC REGULATIONS NEEDED 


It is no secret that, historically speaking, 
Many a law has been distorted and perverted 
far away from its original intent by faulty 
interpretation and administration. Under 
the complex statutes we commonly deal with 
today, it is absolutely vital that a common- 
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sense and realistic series of regulations be 
promulgated. 

In this important work, the Nation owes a 
great debt to the trade association executive. 

Cooperation with administrative agencies 
in formulating regulations that take into 
consideration the realistic facts of our indus- 
trial life is one of the most important funce- 
tions of the trade association. It results in 
better enforcement and obedience to the law, 
allowing its objectives to be met with a mini- 
mum of disruption to the normal activities 
of industry. 

CONGRESS DEPENDS ON TAE 


Let us be perfectly frank: The Congress 
would be virtually helpless—or at best very 
badly crippled—in its work of writing and 
rewriting the laws of the country if it did 
not have available to it private sources of 
information. Among the most important of 
these sources are the trade associations and 
their executives. The charge has been made 
that this kind of help and advice stems from 
“selfish motives.” That may be true. But 
it has been shown clearly that it is the 
selfish motive of Americans to have a better 
country, a higher star.dard of living, greater 
political freedom which is responsible for 
the high level which we have reached. 

In this connection, the work the Advisory 
Council on Federal Reports, made up in large 
part, I believe, by members of the Ameri- 
c:n Trade Association Exec tives group, is 
a signal contribution. The elimination of 
useless forms and reports doubtless results 
in savings of many millions of dollars an- 
nually to both industry and Government and 
allows manpower which would otherwise be 
spent on them to be channeled into more 
productive fields. : 

Finally, there is the matter of improving 
the law. Experience has shown that statutes 
are not always perfect or near perfect im- 
mediately upon their enactment. It takes 
time and experience in operation to learn 
wherein they fail and mut be improved. In 
bringing to the attention of Congress their 
knowledge of the first-hand workings of laws 
which affect them, trade association execu- 
tives perform another valuable service. 

In closing, let me say that I feel that the 
trade association executive is an important 
man in our civilization, and I look for his 
i: portance to increase as our interdependent 
life becomes increasingly more complex. Let 
me enjoin upon you devotion to public serv- 
ice in its highest and best sense. For the 
association executive who .best serves the 
long-run public interest wiil find he is best 
serving himself and his industry. 





National Book Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp the address 
by President Alfred Whitney Griswold, 
of Yale University, on the occasion of the 
national book award. This address was 
delivered on the 29th of January and 
has come to me in an attractive booklet, 
of which only 750 copies have been 
printed, with the compliments of the 
Yale University Press. The address war- 
rants a wide circulation. I commend it 
to my colleagues. 

All of us can well ponder with Prest- 
dent Griswold “the new colos:us’’—the 
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millions of man-hours conserved during 
the past century as the average working 
week of our industrial and white-collar 
workers has shrunk from 70 to less than 
40 hours. 

Many of us will join in seeking the 
answers to President Griswold’s ques- 
tions; “What will he do with his leisure? 
Will he read? Will he make himself a 
full man and an exact man, or will he 
be content to be merely a ready man— 
a measure of muscie and a shout from 
the mob? The choice lies before him. 
Who will help him make it?” 

Incidentally, it is questions such as 
these of President Griswold’s which are 
of concern to me as I contemplate the 
future of American television. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, if ever coals were 
brought to Newcastle I bring them today, 
What can I say to the writers, publishers, 
booksellers, printers, and critics of books 
whose collected works are called the true 
universities? I am more than humble. I 
am desperate. I read my fate in the diary of 
James Hadley, professor of Greek in Yale 
College from 1854 to 1872 and father of 
President Hadley. Returning from a faculty 
meeting in the year 1852, he foretells my 
present circumstances as follows: 

“The state of things at Western Reserve 
College is really deplorable, and the case of 
Mr. Pierce, their president, is in some re- 
spects a hard one. They have kept him 
begging for 6 years or more, and now com- 
plain that he is fit for nothing else. Mr. 
Olmsted having said something about the 
attempts of alumni in Amherst and Williams 
to dictate in regard to college matters, Mr. 
Woolsey said, ‘Mark my prediction: if our 
alumni meet together year after year, with 
nothing to do but talk, and time enough for 
that, they will be trying to govern us. You 
must shut their mouths with long ad- 

My case, too, isa hard one. Begging and— 
shall we say medium length—addresses and 
the intricacies of what my friend President 
Conant calls “academical superintendence” 
have removed me from your company which 
I once greatly cherished, removed me so far 
that I am safe even from guilt by association, 
busted me back through the ranks from writ- 
er to reader, all the way back to general 
reader, private first class. Gone are the orgies 
of reading that began, for me, with Leather- 
stocking Tales and Froissart’s Chronicle, that 
continued, albeit, under competition, 
through school and college, and that became 
standard fare in graduate school and teach- 
ing days. All I have been able to salvage is 
the habit of reading myself to sleep every 
night. I have kept this same habit (and by 
skillful use of spotlights and sleepshades, the 
same wife) for nearly 25 years. "n, on and 
under our bedside table is a motley library 
for every mood. It includes at the moment, 
Shakespeare, Shaw, Plutarch, Joseph Swain’s 
Ancient World, Francis Biddle's Fear of Free- 
dom, United States Reports, Volume 341 
(containing the Supreme Court's opinions 
affirming the conviction of the Communist 
Party officials), Roland H. Bainton's Travail 

of Religious Liberty, Elliot Paul's Black Gar- 
denia, A. P. Herbert's Number Nine or the 
Mind Sweepers; volumes II and III of the 
Princeton University Press edition of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson; the Treasurer's 
Report of Yale University (in case of late 
calls from alumni) and the New Testament. 
It is a wonderful pharmacopoeia, more po- 
tent than sleeping pills when I wish to sleep 
cr coffee when I wish to stay awake. It is 
the consolation of my academical superin- 
tendence, It is all I have to justify my claim’ 
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to address you this afternoon as anything but 
a technological illiterate. 

My narrow escape from technological illit- 
eracy—if indeed it prove to be an escape and 
not just temporary immunity—causes me to 
ponder the fate of our country, in which this 
disease is endemic and is spreading like the 
elm blight. What happens when we are all 
too busy to read, when our ways of life and 
work combined with the substitutes for read- 
ing now in mass production and use finally 
conquer our taste for reading as well as our 
belief in its utility? I know—my own meta- 
phor implies it—that you can drug yourself 
with reading. I know that there are “sermons 
in stones and books in the running brooks.” 
As a teacher of young men for nearly a quar- 
ter century, I have been unusually sensitive 
to their elders’ appeals to experience and ac- 
tion. Ours is an age of action, hair-trigger 
action, and we cannot resign from it. But 
what is to become of us when action no 
longer finds imspiration or discipline in 
thought because thought has not been able 
to find inspiration or discipline in books? 

Is the question rhetorical? I do not think 
60. There was a day in the history of this 
Republic when its men of affairs found time 
to read and demonstrated, in their own lives 
and works, the utility as well as the delight 
of reading. The four master builders, Ham- 
ilton, John Adams, Jefferson and Madison, 
were probably the four most widely read men 
of their age. Certainly this was true of 
Adams, Jefferson and Madison, and it might 
have been true of the impetuous Hamilton 
had he survived his impetuosity. For we 
find him at 18 as an undergraduate student 
as deep in the classics of law and philosophy 
as his more studious collaborator on the 
Federalist of a decade later. 

Our prize-winning poet, Miss Moore, says 
of poetic images, “these things are impor- 
tant not because * * * a high-sounding 
interpretation can 2e put upon them but 
because they are useful.” Never, to my 
knowledge, did men find more practical and 
more immediate use in reading than these 
four. Between them, though they were in 
politics all their lives, in an age of intermit- 
tent war and revolution, serving as congres- 
sional delegates, ambassadors, governors, 
Constitution makers, Cabinet members and 
Presidents, they read virtually every book in 
print in the Western World. And out of all 
this reading? It had very little application 
to any particular views, says Adams some- 
what disingenuously of his own case, “till 
these debates in Congress and the interroga- 
tories in public and private, turned my 
thoughts to these researches, which produced 
the Thoughts on Government, the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, and at length the 
Defense of the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Discourses on Davila, writ- 
ings which have never done any good to me, 
though some of them undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to produce the Constitution of New 
York, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the last Constitutions of Pennsylvania 
and Georgia. They undoubtedly also con- 
tributed to the writings of Publius, called 
the Federalist, which were all written after 

the publication of my work in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston.” 

The reading lists of Jefferson and Madison, 
and the historical accomplishments of the 
four men establish beyond cavil the general 
validity of Adam's claim. Do you know these 
lists? Let me cite Jefferson's education for 
a lawyer. “Till 8 o'clock in the morning”— 
not from 8 but till 8—he prescribes the read- 
ing of books on physical studies, ethics, re- 
ligion and natural law; from 8 to 12, law; 
from 12 to 1, politics and political economy; 
in the afternoon, history; and “from dark to 
bedtime,” belles lettres, criticism, rhetoric 
and oratory. Each subject is subdivided cat- 
egorically and ballasted by scores of titles, 
all of which Jefferson had read himself. His 
literary bible and commonplace book expand 
this list, as do his letters, particularly those 











to his nephew, Peter Carr, until, as I have 
said, it includes virtually every book in print 
in the Western World. 

This was no bibliolatory. It was the 
earnest, inner, creative life of a man who 
taught himself at least three ancient and 
four modern foreign languages so that he 
might pursue the uses of reading to their ul- 
timate limits. Out of this life, which he 
shared most intimately with Adams and 
Madison, came the charters of American 
democracy: The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the State constitutions with their bills 
of rights; the Federal Constitution with its 
Bill of Rights; the bill for the more general 
diffusion of knowledge and the bill for estab- 
lishing religious freedom in Virginia; the 
public documents and state papers imbedded 
in a matrix of private correspondence with 
the three men kept up to within a few days 
of their deaths (and they all outlived the 
Biblical span), Jefferson in a hand painfully 
crippled by a broken wrist, Adams till his 
hand and wrist became so weak from old age 
that he had to dictate to his niece; a body of 
writing which in Jefferson’s case, in the de- 
finitive edition now in preparation at Prince- 
ton, is expected to fill over 50 volumes, and 
to which again in Jefferson's case, Abraham 
Lincoln, another great reader, said he turned 
whenever he wished to refer to the “defi- 
nitions and axioms of free society.” 

So much for the uses of reading in that 
age. What of our own age, in which war 
and revolution are putting those definitions 
and axioms to the severest test they have 
endured since birth? In Washington, I 
learn, @ university is about to open a course 
for ghost writers who “will be taught to 
write in such a way that orators will under- 
stand at all times what they are saying.” 
Ghost writers are “indispensable artisans,” 
an Official of the university declares. There 
are more than 150 of them on the top level 
in Washington alone. Most of the great 
speeches we hear are written in whole or in 
part by someone backstage. The writers of 

these speeches have a hard time adjusting 
their talents “to fit the mental and ora- 
torical capacities” of the men for whom they 
are writing. Hence the course. What ad- 
vice and counsel could these indispensable 
artisans obtain from Jefferson? Suppose, 
by chance, they turned to his letter to Peter 
Carr in 1785, when Jefferson was ambassador 
to France and his nephew was just enter- 
ing upon his serious studies: 

“It is time for you now to begin to be 
choice in your reading. * * * I advise 
you to begin a course of ancient history, 
reading everything in the original and not 
in translation. First read Goldsmith’s 
history of Greece. This will give you a di- 
gested view of that field. Then take up an- 
cient history in the detail, reading the fol- 
lowing books in the following order: Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Xenophontis Anabasis, 
Arrian, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Justin. This shall form the first stage of 
your historical reading, and is all I need 
mention to you now. The next will be of 
Roman history (Livy, Sallust, Caesar, 
Cicero’s epistles, Suetonius, Tacitus, Gib- 
bon). In Greek and Latin poetry you will 
read Virgil, Terence, Horace, Anacreon, 
Theocritus, Homer, Euripides, Sophocles. 
Read also Milton, Shakespeare, Ossian, 
Pope’s and Swift's works in order to form 
your style in your own language. In moral- 
ity read Epictetus, Xenophontis Memora- 
bilia, Plato’s Socratic dialogues, Cicero's 
philosophies, Antoninus and Seneca.” 

What would our ghost writers say to this? 
The very reading of the words puts a hex 
on their profession. 

“Reading,” in Bacon’s aphorism, “maketh 
a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.” What are we doing 
under our forest of television masts with 
our indispensable artisans the ghost writers, 
our analysts, opinion-samplers, and com- 
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mittees of brain-pickers? We are succumb- 
ing one by one to technological illiteracy. 
We have traded in the mind's eye for the 
eye’s mind. We are conferring. We have 
not quite given up reading. Here and there, 
in a few homes, in a few educational institu- 
tions it still hangs on in competition with 
more efficient methods and processes, such 
as the extrasensory and the audiovisual. 
A few teachers still prefer written essays to 
intellectual bingo games that can be scored 
by electricity. A few students still like to 
read; a few statesmen, I suppose, still carry 
books with them when they travel. I am 
still reading in bed, and you, ladies and 
gentlemen of the book world, are still earn- 
ing a modest competence. 

But what if present trends continue? 
Since reading maketh us full men, when we 
stop reading we shall be empty men. Since 
men who do not read have no use for writing, 
and in any case empty men have nothing to 
write about, we shall stop writing. We 
shall then be empty and inexact, though pre- 
sumably we shall be able to confer and con- 
ference will still make us ready. Ready for 
what? For some technological deus ex 
machina to finish the plat we have forgotten 
how to write? For some graduate of the 
school for ghost writers to whisper to us 
from the prompter’s box? 

They will not serve us. They cannot pro- 
mote the more general diffusion of knowl- 
edge essential to a democratic society be- 
cause they are mere transmitters; they can- 
not inform the statesmen to whom that so- 
ciety must look for the preservation and re- 
newal of its charters because they are them- 
selves uninformed. During the past century 
the average working week of our industrial 
white-collar workers has shrunk from 70 to 
less than 40 hours. The millions of man- 
hours thus conserved form the new colossus. 
This colossus has more leisure at his dis- 
posal than all the aristocracies of history, all 
the patrons of art, all the captains of indus- 
try, and kings of enterprise. What will he do 
with it? Will he read? Will he make him- 
self a full man and an exact man, or will he 
be content to be merely a ready man—a 
measure of muscle and a shout from the 
mob? The choice lies before him. Who will 
help him make it? 

Ladies and gentlemen of the world of 
books, as an academical superintendent I 
make common cause with you. I hope we 
will, 


Checking the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I offer an editorial from the New 
Orleans Item upon a subject of great im- 
portance to the Congress: 


Experts To HELP CONGRESSMEN 


The Mc-Clellan bill to reform Congress’ 
budget-making system has been passed over- 
whelmingly by the Senate. 

It is a step in the right direction. 

The bill sets up a joint Senate-House 
budget panel which would provide the Ap- 
propriations Committees with facts on Gove 
ernment spending. 

The idea itself is not new. It was first 
tried in 1926 when a joint committee on in- 
ternal revenue was established. 

But, in one respect, the plan is revolution- 
ary. For the first time, a congressional com- 


mittee would be assisted by a staff of trained, 
nonpolitical efficiency experts. They would 
analyze the budget, spot waste, and tell Con- 
gress exactly where and how it could be cut 
out. 

Recently we commented on the growing 
number of congressional investigations. We 
noted they eat up time, are often duplicated 
in both Houses, and frequently are partisan. 

We called for new procedures, suggesting 
“perhaps Congressmen might create per- 
manent staffs of experts who could operate 
under the guidance of major House and 
Senate committees.” 

The McClellan bill embodies this principle. 

And the appropriations committees provide 
excellent ground to try out the principle. 
For, with our huge yearly outlays for de- 
fense and foreign aid, our budgets are now 
too vast and complex for overworked, un- 
trained Congressmen to handle without ex- 
pert advice. 

Even Representative Taper, the GOP's 
“lord high priest of economy,” conceded 
recently the job has grown too big for the ap- 
propriations committees. 

And Senator Moopy, of Michigan, observed 
that “only with a trained staff adequate to 
find the facts can Congress do this job well.” 

This is also true of other congressional 
tasks. 

We hope the House passes the bill and gives 
the idea a chance to work. If it does work, 
Congress should use it to overhaul its probe 
machinery where repairs are badly needed. 


Popular Vote in Primary Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Popular Vote in Primary 
Doesn’t Always Pay Off,” written by 
John M. Cummings, and published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of April 25, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PoPpuLtaR VOTE IN PRIMARY DoESN’T ALWAYS 
Pay Orr 


(By John M. Cummings) 


It goes without saying that this corner of 
the paper is firmly convinced of the intelli- 
gence of the electorate. Republicans and 
Democrats alike know what they are about 
when they go tothepolls. They are familiar 
with the issues, if any; they are familiar with 
the qualifications and the background of the 
candidates. Thus equipped, they contrive to 
produce results compounded of inconsistency 
and confusion, so that those of us waose 
cruel task is to comment on what happened 
are driven to the doors of the booby hatch. 

In the noble county of Montgomery the 
intelligence rating is as high if not higher 
than any similarly sized area in the Re- 
public. It is the home of the penetrating 
mind, the bulging skull, the scintillating 
dome. In short, the county is renowned for 
its disposition to cerebrate on the problems 
of mankind, real or imaginary. 

Montgomery is known as a Republican 
county. In last Tuesday’s Republican pri- 
mary, the folks out there gave Eisenhower 
50,286; Taft’s name was written in 11,631 
times, and Harold Stassen got 5,089. 
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There were three condidates for the two 
Crawford, Joseph N. Pew, and Leonard C. Dill. 
delegate places in the county—Russell E. 

Now it so happened that the only delegate 
candidate to pledge his vote to Eisenhower 
was Mr. Dill, who received a total of 21,252. 
Mr. Crawford with 54,397, and Mr. Pew with 
50,121, were unhampered by pledges or prom- 
ises. The talk was around that Mr. Pew had 
a liking for Tarr. 

Now it must be plain to anyone that Ike 
was the popular favorite in the county. In 
spite of this the only Eisenhower-pledged 
candidate was soundly defeated. So you see 
an intelligent county, such as Montgomery, 
is capable of producing a confusing result. 

The answer, of course, is to be found in 
the well-knit county organization of which 
County Commissioner Fred Peters is the 
recognized leader. Lt. Gov. Lloyd Wood is 
chairman of the county committee. Sample 
ballots sent to voters a day or so before the 
election were marked for Crawford and Pew. 
No open instructions for Eisenhower were 
issued. 

North of Montomery is the highly polished 
county of Berks where the intelligence quo- 
tient is so high it mingles with the stars. 
Here, too, Eisenhower was the popular favor- 
ite with a total of 9,991 as against Tart's 
write-in vote of 2,245. Stassen, as usual, 
trailed the field. 

Now take a look at the result of the con- 
test for delegates. The two candidates who 
went up and down the county proclaim- 
ing their determination to support Tarr in 
the convention, were elected. A steelworker, 
Heister H. Muhlenberg, a famous name in 
Berks, and a hosiery company president, 
George W. Giles, will carry Taft banners 
when the march afound starts in Chicago's 
International Amphitheater. 

Incidentally, and to save the elected dele- 
gates the embarrassment of not knowing 
the name of the hall, it was only a day or 
so ago redesignated Chicago Convention 
Building and International Amphitheater—a 
mouthful in itself. 

Taking note of his own victory and that of 
his running mate, and having in mind the 
sweep of the country by General Eisenhower, 
Mr. Muhlenberg sagely observed, “the popu- 
lar vote doesn't count.” (Carry the news to 
Mr. Dill in Montgomery.) 

A gentleman in Berks called Hunter Rich, 
the local manager of the Eisenhower cam- 
paign, said the voters have clearly »xpressed 
their preference. True enough, but Tarr 
delegates were elected. You remember what 
Jake Arvey said of the Kefauver Democratic 
vote in Illinois. He said that the popular 
vote for KEFAUVER was not to be construed 
as meaning he would have the Illinois dele- 
gates in the convention. 

There could be something sound in sen- 
sible Mr. Muhlenberg’s remark: “The popu- 
lar vote doesn't count.” 


Executive-Power Issue Revives O!d 
Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 2, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great columnists of our day, Mr. Arthur 
Krock, has written a very interesting 
article relative to the steel dispute. It 
appeared in yesterday’s New York Times 
and I should like to include it in our 
Recorp. The article follows: 
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EXxEcuTIvE-PowER Issugz REvives OLD CON- 
FLICT—RAISED IN ACUTE FORM BY PREsI- 
DENT'’s Seizure or Steet Inpustry, IT Is 
ONE THE CONSTITUTION Leaves OPEN— 
PRECEDENTS THE ONLY GUIDE 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, April 26.—The United States 
is in the midst of another constitutional 
crisis, this time growing out of an Executive 
action in the field of domestic policy—the 
seizure of the steel industry by President 
Truman without the specific warrant of a 
statute and under his interpretation of the 
emergency powers implicit in his office. The 
issue, which more often has pivoted on Ex- 
ecutive action in foreign policy or in time 
of war, recurs because of the ambiguity of 
the Constitution when assertions of execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial authority con- 
flict; and its broad allocation to the Presi- 
dent of responsibility for maintaining na- 
tional security and the general welfare. 

This time the controversy is more acute 
because the Nation is not formally at war, 
the Supreme Court having in several deci- 
sions sanctioned the exercise of almost un- 
limited Presidential powers in time of war. 
It is heightened because the President failed 
(1) to use the specific statutory authority of 
the Taft-Hartley Act; or (2) to enjoin the 
steel strike in the courts on the basis of the 
opinion given by Tom Clark when Attorney 
General; or (3) to ask Congress in time for 
a law he deemed more applicable to the cir- 
cumstances; or (4) urgently to seek its ap- 
proval of the steel seizure in advance of or 
shortly after the action. It is further 
stressed because the issue is concurrently 
under court review, the steel companies hav- 
ing applied for an injunction against changes 
in the industry's wage-price structure under 
the seizure order from the President to a 
subordinate, Secretary of Commerce Sawyer; 
and because Congress has rebuked the Presi- 
dent’s action in several legislative moves 
sanctioned by large majorities. 


BILL DEFINING POWERS 


Senator Morsg, of Oregon, a Republican of 
the so-called liberal wing and former dean 
of a law school, has sought in a bill to legit- 
imatize the seizure and provide means for 
legislative sanction of comparable emergency 
acts of the Executive in the future. This 
vill provides that, when a President decides 
that national security and the general wel- 
fare require him to make an extreme con- 
struction of his emergency powers, he must 
issue an emergency proclamation, simul- 
taneously set up an emergency board to ex- 
amine the problem and submit the entire 
procedure to Congress. If in 5 days Congress 
does not disapprove the procedure by simple 
majority votes it automatically receives the 
sanction of Congress, and thus presumably 
is taken from the province of the courts to 
review constitutionally. 

But even if this bill becomes law; even if 
the courts (which cannot mandamus or en- 
join the President) decide in the current liti- 
gation that the steel plants cannot be seized 
or their wage-price structure changed by a 
Presidential subordinate on Executive order; 
even if Congress impeaches Mr. Truman and 
removes him from office or the voters clearly 
throw the Democrats out of office in Novem- 
ber because of this seizure, the constitutional 
issue will remain unsolved and future Presi- 
dents will not be prevented from doing 
something similar. This is because there is 
no instant power stated in the Constitution 
that will force a President to obey limita- 
tions set by the courts or Congress on his 
construction of his authority when his pro- 
fessed purpose is to maintain national se- 
curity and the general welfare. 


PRECEDENTS 


Andrew Jackson declined to obey a Su- 
preme Court mandate on one occasion. 
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Franklin D. Poosevelt was ready with a radio 
speech to notify the people that he would 
not obey another if the Supreme Court had 
ruled he could not abrogate the gold repay- 
ment clause in Government contracts and 
ordered him to restore it. And Theodore 
Roosevelt, enunciating the theory that the 
Executive was the “steward” of the public 
weal, defined it as authorizing the President 
to do anything he thought necessary (in an 
emergency) that was not so specifically for- 
bidden by the Constitution or the statutes 
in language so plain that there could be no 
dispute of its meaning. 

Against this theory is the theory of Presi- 
dent Taft and Daniel Webster, among others. 
Taft said that the other would set up the 
President as “a universal providence,” and 
that T. R.’s concept of “a residual Executive 
power” was unsafe. But that was after he 
left the White House and before he went to 
the Supreme Court. Senator Webster in 
1834 (in a speech recently come upon by 
Governor Adams, of New Hampshire) at- 
tacked Jackson for “assuming a power (re- 
lating to the banking interests) not con- 
ferred by the Constitution and the laws but 
in derogation of both.” Substituting “labor” 
for “banking,” the application becomes 
modern. 

CAUTION ADVISED 


After telling the Senate that “the contest 
for ages has been to rescue liberty from the 
grasp of Executive power * * * sometimes 
writing the history of a whole age in blood,” 
Webster exclaimed: “I do not wish, sir, to 
impair the power of the President as it stands 
written down in the Constitution and as 
great and good men have hitherto exercised 
it © © © But © © © FT will not trust 
Executive power, vested in the hands of a 
single magistrate to keep the vigils of lib- 
erty.” 

Jefferson used the same kind of language, 
often to the same purpose. And after he 
bought Louisiana, as an emergency act, he 
took the first occasion to get the sanction 
of Congress. But Jefferson, too, developed 
a broad view of what the Executive could and 
should do if, in his Judgment, an emergency 
required it. In a letter to J. B. Colvin, 2 
years after retiring to Monticello, Jefferson 
said that, when necessity and national pres- 
ervation required, the President should act 
to the limit of the requirement, preserving 
that security which a “scrupulous adher- 
ence” to the law's letter might lose. That, 
said Jefferson, was his duty, as it was to in- 
cur the risk of adverse public opinion and 
the punishment that might go with it. 

TRUMAN'S INTERPRETATION 

Mr. Truman's position is that national 
security obliged him to maintain steel 
production (the “issue” of newspaper-ra- 
dio seizure was made of thin air); that he 
could not do it with any statute at his com- 
mand, including the Taft-Hartley Act, be- 
cause of imperfections in these laws; that, 
therefore, he made the same kind of emer- 
gency decisions his predecessors had made in 
comparable circumstances, and these didn't 
hurt the Republic but made it better. The 
impressive proof that his own delay was re- 
sponsible for the defects in the statutes, that 
his seizure was unnecessary since he could 
have enjoined a steel strike through the 
courts and was therefore an act of bad gov- 
ernment and union-labor favoritism, deals 
with the tactical side. But it does not bear 
on the constitutional issue. 

That is implicit in the Constitution, in 
the political philosophy and Executive com- 
petence and integrity of Presidents. Only a 
constitutional amendment could begin to 
remove it, and perhaps unless this changed 
our tripartite form of government to a par- 
liamentary system much of the issue would 
remain, 











Steel Taxes and Profits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times on 
April 21 from Prof. James Tobin, of Yale 
University. In this letter Professor 
Tobin clearly exposes the fallacy that 
has caught the fancy of some of our most 
respected leaders and writers. He very 
simply proves the logical and established 
premise that it is not true that profits 
after taxes instead of profits before taxes 
should be considered in setting steel 
prices. In his letter Professor Tobin 
demonstrates how this argument is the 
more dangerous because it sounds super- 
ficially so plausible. I recommend this 
to all those who have been confused by 
the many misfounded assumptions and 
statements that have inundated us here 
in and out of the Senate. 


There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LETTERS TO THE TimMES—STEEL TAXES AND 
PROFITS—INDUSTRY’s ARGUMENT Is CoN- 
SIDERED DANGEROUS IF EXTENDED 


To the Epiror oF THE New YorK TIMES: 

In your editorial of April 10, as well as in 
Arthur Krock’s column of April 11 and Ed- 
ward H. Collins’ column of April 14, the 
Times has advanced uncritically the steel 
industry's argument that it is profit after 
taxes rather than before taxes which should 
be considered in setting steel prices. The 
same argument could be used in behalf of 
other industries and other economic groups. 
If it should prevail, it would seriously imperil 
the prospects for economic stability. The 
argument is the more dangerous because it 
is superficially so plausible. 

Labor can in similar vein contend that 
take-home pay rather than wages before 
withholding should be the basis for setting 
wage rates. Indeed some labor organiza- 
tions have sought to have the personal in- 
come tax included in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics consumers’ price index to which 
wages are tied by private escalator agree- 
ments and by the formulae of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. 

No doubt farmers would be delighted to 
have their income taxes counted in com- 
putations of parity. Anyone who claims 
that corporate prices should be adjusted to 
maintain corporate incomes after taxes can- 
not in logic oppose adjustments of wage 
rates and farm prices to maintain workers’ 
and farmers’ income after taxes. 

Taxation is the Government's major anti- 
inflationary weapon. Its edge will be con- 
siderably dulled if groups with economic 
and poltical power are able to insulate them- 
selves against every increase in taxation by 
obtaining equivalent price or wage increases. 
The armament program is bound to reduce 
somebody's real income after taxes. Any 
group which demands that its income keep 
pace with both prices and taxes is simply 
asking to be excused from bearing any of the 
burden of the defense program. 

You may agree with the steel industry 
that the excess-profits tax places an unfair 
share of the defense burden on the owners of 
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corporations. If so, you and the industry 
should ask Congress to lighten the taxation 
of corporate profits; and you should specify 
who ought to be taxed to make up for the 
loss in revenue. To ask the Office of Price 
Stabilization to negate tax legislation is 
neither forthright nor reasonable, and it ex- 
emplifies a principle of the greatest potential 
inflationary danger. 
JAMES TOBIN, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
Yale University. 
New Haven, Conn., April 15, 1952. 


Republican Mock Convention at 
Waynesburg College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 28, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
students of Waynesburg - College, 
Waynesburg, Pa., held a Republican 
mock convention on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week, under the auspices of 
the department of political science. 
Great interest was manifested. 

The president of the college, Dr. Paul 
R. Stewart, is doing much to encourage 
an interest in true Americanism. I had 
the honor of delivering the keynote 
speech, and was introduced by the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, Mr. Walter 
R. Montgomery, an outstanding attor- 
ney. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
address I made on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT A REPUBLICAN 
Mock CONVENTION HELD AT WAYNESBURG 
COLLEGE, WAYNESBURG, Pa., APRIL 25, 1952 


It is a great honor to be invited to speak 
on this important occasion. 

It brings back memories of my own student 
days in this grand old college. Back in 
1896—that was a long time ago—I took part 
in a Democratic mock convention here. But 
I must tell you that the old-line Jeffersonian 
Democrats of those days believed in a po- 
litical philosophy radically different from 
that followed by those now in control of 
the Democratic Party. 

I deeply appreciate the interest you fine 
young Americans are taking in the form of 
government under which we live. 

If we are to preserve the ideals upon which 
our Republic was established they must be 
sustained by the loyalty and the patriotism 
of young men and young women like those 
assembled in this convention. 

That means you young people must have a 
thorough understanding of our plan of gov- 
ernment. 


You must learn the true meaning of 
American greatness. 

You must prepare to assume the obliga- 
tions of American citizenship. 

It will not be long before the great re- 
sponsibility of operating our complicated 
system of government will rest upon your 
shoulders. 

No matter what occupation, business, in- 
dustry or profession you may go into I hope 
you will determine that working for good 


government is a most important part of your 
duty to your community, your State, and 
your country. 

And I would like to impress upon you that 
the future of our country depends on the 
moral strength and leadership that is de- 
veloped among the young men and young 
women now in our schools and colleges. 

Remember that it takes preparation and 
hard work to do a good job in a government 
like ours. 

Government by dictatorship is really very 
simple by comparison. The will of the peo- 
ple means nothing. They are ruled by the 
iron hand of tyranny. 

They have no rights or privileges. They 
have no freedom to think, to speak or to 
criticize their government. 

They are even denied the right to worship 
God in accordance with their own religious 
convictions, 

The will of the dictator is all-powerful 
under that kind of government, and as I 
said before, it is a very simple system be- 
cause the people have no choice, no voice 
and no vote. 

Let us be thankful that here in the United 
States we are governed by laws and not 
by men. 

Let us be thankful that the United States 
was founded on the proposition that we, the 
people, are the Government. 

It was strengthened by the firm belief 
that freedom of the individual is the greatest 
blessing bestowed by God upon mankind. 

Therefore, in America, the Government 
will be just what we make it. The Govern- 
ment of the United States will do whatever 
we, the people, direct it to do. 

We can have good, clean, honest, economi- 
cal Government if we possess the will and 
the determination to have it. 

Unfortunately, in the last 50 years, there 
has been a great decline in the interest we 
take in our Government. For example, in 
the national election of 1990, 80 percent of 
the people voted. In 1940, this had declined 
to 59 percent. In 1948 it had further de- 
clined to 51 percent. It is shocking to me 
that in a Presidential year nearly 45,000,000 
Americans ignored their duty to vote. 

One million Americans have given their 
.ives on the battlefields to sustain the right 
of free suffrage. How can people treat such 
a noble principle so lightly? Have we for- 
gotten that it is our Government? Are we 
shirking our responsibility? 

In a great gathering like this, to me it 
seems, that we should briefly consider the 
ideals of those who planned the American 
form of government. 

The principles and precepts of the found- 
ers of our Republic should be repeated over 
and over again. They should be studied, 
appreciated and honored until they become a 
part of our very lives. 

Men came to America from all parts of the 
world to escape spiritual intolerance and 
tyranny. Above everything else they wanted 
to build a new life as free men and free 
women. 

When these brave people left the Old World 
they knew they faced a life of extreme hard- 
ship and toil to secure the bare necessities 
of life. 

They were willing to accept danger. The 
ideals of freedom burned so strongly in their 
hearts that they were willing to challenge 
the wide ocean and the savage wilderness 
to achieve freedom of the individual. 

The idea of freedom became so strong in 
the minds of the 3,000,000 men, women, and 
children scattered along the Atlantic sea- 
board, that they had the courage to rebel 
against tyrannical government. 

In proclaiming their independence they 
declared that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, and among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
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The founding fathers found inspiration in 
the eternal truths of the Holy Bible. All 
their ideals were expressed by Christ almost 
2,000 years before the Revolution. 

It is a surprising fact of history that no 
one, in all the intervening centuries, had 
the courage to set up a plan of government 
that recognized human rights as sacred and 
acknowledged the divine origin of freedom 
of the individual. 

Those basic principles have been the strong 
foundation of our material, cultural, and 
spiritual growth and development. 

Freedom of the individual, as ordained by 
God, has produced more human progress and 
more happiness than any other system of 
government since the world began. 

It has been the most powerful influence 
in the rise of the United States to command- 
ing leadership among the nations of the 
earth. 

Freedom of the individual opens wide the 
golden doors of opportunity and beckons to 
the youth of our land with the finger of des- 
tiny. It gives every boy and girl, no matter 
how humble, *n equal chance to reach the 
highest place in Susiness, industry, the pro- 
fessions, the church, or the Government. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
drafted by the wisest group of men ever as- 
sembled on the American Continent. It is 
the world’s greatest charter of human rights. 

At the same time it upholds the right of 
every citizen to enjoy the rewards of his hard 
work, initiative, thrift, enterprise, and sacri- 
fice. 

It protects the right of every American to 
work at the job of his choice, to save, to in- 
vest, to build and to prosper, in accordance 
with his ability, his energy, and his resource- 
fulness. 

The right to possess property is one of 
the greatest of all human rights. 

It creates incentive by giving the indi- 
vidual the benefit of his labors. 

It develops desire to advance to greater 
progress and prosperity. 

It is the powerful driving force that gen- 
erates ambition, initiative, and inventive 
genius. 

What has this meant in America? 

A great wilderness has been transformed 
into splendid cities and fertile farms. 

Our industries have grown into the great- 
est workshop of the world. Our natural re- 
sources have been converted into useful 
things for the benefit of all mankind. 

The know-how of our workmen has im- 
proved and management has become keener 
until now, in a 40-hour week, we are produc- 
ing many times as much as we did when 
everybody slaved from sunup to sundown. 

Labor-saving devices, developed by Ameri- 
can inventors, have substituted mechanical 
energy for muscular energy. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the work of America is now done by 
machinery. 

Thousands of small industries have been 
established. These, as well as the big cor- 
porations, have come about by many small 
investors pooling their savings. 

All of these highways of progress and pros- 
perity were opened by freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

That freedom made it possible for any able- 
bodied American, who is thrifty and willing 
to work, to have a home, an automobile, a 
television, a savings account, and an insur- 
ance policy. He is able to hold his head high 
as he takes part in the work of his own 
Government, his church, his school, his 
union, or his business. 

Freedom of the individual carries with it 
the right of a man to manage his own affairs 
in accordance with his own desires as long as 
he does not violate the law or the rights of 
others. 

It carries with it the right of industry to 
retain a part of its earnings for the expan- 
sion of its productive capacity. 
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It carries with it the right of the farmer 
to plant whatever he desires and to sell his 
product whenever and wherever he wishes. 

It carries. with it the idea that the pur- 
pose of government is to serve and protect. 
It made government the servant of the peo- 
pie and not their master. 

Freedom of the individual places an ob- 
ligation upon every citizen to walk humbly, 
to respect the rights of others, and to obey 
the laws of God and man. 

Unfortunately, in the last 2 decades 
there have been many changes that are rob- 
bing the American people of their God-given 
right of freedom of the individual. 

The ever-increasing size of the Federal 
Government is leading us away from the 
ideals of the founding fathers. The con- 
centration of power at the Federal level has 
resulted in excessive taxation, deficit financ- 
ing, inflition, confusion, and the largest 
public debt of any nation of all history. 

Twenty years ago it cost less than $4, 
000,000 a year to operate the Federal Govern- 
ment. Now the Truman administration pro- 
poses to spend $85,000,000,000 in the next fis- 
cal year. Twenty years ago we had less than 
600,000 Federal employees. Now we have 
more than 2,500,000. 

Twenty yecrs ago the national debt was 
less than $20,000,000,000. Now it is almost 
$260,000,000,000 and is climbing higher. 

The Federal Government is in direct com- 
petition with private enterprise in many 
business activities. 

The Federal Government has exercised 
power over all business and industry by fix- 
ing prices and controlling wages. 

The recent seizing of the steel plants is the 
most drastic and far-reaching movement in 
the history of our Government. 

It is setting a precedent which may prove 
disastrous to Americans and the people of 
the world during the next few years. If the 
executive branch of the Government has the 
power to take over the operation of steel 
mills, it can direct men where, when, and 
how they shall work and how much they 
shall be paid. 

We have been warned against creeping 
socialism, but this is leaping socialism. 

It can mean the end of private manage- 
ment of private enterprise under a planned 
and regimented economy, controlled and 
directed from Washington. 

It can destroy the system of checks and 
balances so wisely established by the found- 
ing fathers—with three separate branches of 
government—the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. 

Under their plan each branch of govern- 
ment was to function without interference 
from the others. 

In seizing the steel industry the executive 
department acted without the approval of 
Congress, which is the legislative branch. 


In sending our troops to fight and die in 
Korea the executive department acted with- 
out the approval of the legislative branch. 

One man, by Executive directive, and with- 
out specific authorization under any law 
enacted by Congress, committed the United 
States to these revolutionary changes in our 
system of government. 

That, my fellow Americans, is not govern- 
ment by law. It is not government that 
represents the will of the people. It is the 
approach to dictatorship and tyranny. 

We are dangerously close to that situation 
now. 

Therefore, as Americans and as Republi- 
cans we must have clearly in mind the dan- 
gers that we face as a nation. 

The Republican Party must provide the 
leadership that will arouse the people of the 
United States in a new crusade for freedom 
and opportunity. 

We must fight to preserve for your gener- 
ation and those that will follow the same 
kind of opportunity that has been enjoyed 
by Americans in the past, without limit and 
without restraint. 

We must keep alive the spirit of incentive 
that will spur our young people on to greater 
heights of achievement for America and the 
world. 

We must return to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, which represent the basic principles 
of the Republican Party. 

We must decentralize Government and 
bring it closer to the people. Court houses 
all over America have always been the cita- 
dels of freedom. 

The Republican Party believes that as 
much government as possible should be kept 
at the local level. That is home rule. It 
is self-government. 

The national political campaign upon 
which we are about to enter is one of the 
most important in the history of our Re- 
public. 

The outcome of this campaign will decide 
the course of the United States for many 
years tocome. The principal issue is whether 
we are to return to sound constitutional 
government or whether we are to continue 
on the dangerous socialistic road we have 
been travelling for the last 20 years. 

I would like to outline briefly some of the 
principles to which the Republican Party is 


1. To fight for Americanism against social- 


ism. 

2. To safeguard our God-given freedom of 
the individual against encroachment by gov- 
ernment competition, restriction or control. 

3. To preserve freedom of enterprise and 
freedom of opportunity against a planned or 
regimented economy. 

4. To restore sound fiscal policies, a stable 
currency and national solvency against the 
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evil effects of deficit financing and the de- 
structive forces of inflation. 

5. To establish economy, efficiency, and de- 
cency in Government against waste, extrava- 
gance, duplication, and corruption. 

6. To bring about a new consciousness of 
justice in dealing with labor and manage- 
ment in order to arrive at just decisions 
without political considerations. 

7. To encourage agriculture under an econ- 
omy of plenty to produce feed and fibers for 
the common good and to protect the markets 
of this basic industry. 

8. To conduct our foreign relations with 
honor, righteousness and justice. To or- 
ganize the God-fearing people of the world 
against the Godless nations of communism. 

To extend aid to those nations that show 
a disposition to help themselves, remember- 
ing always the danger of spreading ourselves 
too thin. 

9. To strive always for an honorable and 
lasting peace. 

10. To teach again that prosperity and se- 
curity are the result of self-reliance, hard 
work, thrift, and faith, not Government pa- 
ternalism. Governments cannot give secu- 
rity. It has nothing to give except that 
which it takes from the people. 

We must approach these great problems 
with real courage. 

We cannot advance and achieve without 
faith. 

Suspicion and distrust are rampant all 
over the world. Nations have lost faith in 
each other. People have lost faith in them- 
selves. Communistic and other ideologies 
are spreading the doctrine that God’s plan 
of freedom has failed. They are trying to 
create distrust, confusion, and fear. 

In s0 many ways we are feebly laying aside 
our obligations to make decisions. We are 
postponing the evil day. This is because 
little men, demagogues, and fools are at- 
tempting to lead us. In so many cases we 
are permitting them to do so. We need the 
truth regardless of how alarming it may be. 
We need leadership that will be an example 
of honesty and morality and will be an in- 
spiration to every young man and young 
woman in America. 

The world is in a fog. We are hoping that 
we can drive out of the fog, but we are 
not doing the things necessary to accom- 
plish that end. Therefore, we must approach 
our problems through reason and not pas- 
sion. We must have an unselfish approach. 
We must advocate the things that will be 
good for all the people. 

Above all, we must have a great revival of 
the old-fashioned virtues that have their 
highest expression in the word of God. 

Let us go forward as Americans and as 
Republicans and restore confidence in our 
great ccuntry. 
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